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PUBLISHED BY THE 


sw York World -[elegram 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPA PER 


A NEW WORLD OF OPPORTUNITY 
IN THE PALM OF YOUR HAND 


LINGUAPHONE 


speeds your mastery of 
SPANISH, PORTUGUESE or FRENCH 


[It TAKES YEARS TO LEARN A 
TRADE or profession, to carve a new 
career. It takes only a few short months by 
Linguaphone to speak Spanish or Portu- 
guese, the two key languages to Latin 
American trade and opportunity. To cap- 
ture this vast, rich market of Spanish and 
Portuguese speaking nations, American 
business men will send down representa- 
tives, office managers, assistants, salesmen, 
secretaries, skilled mechanics, engineers 
and technicians who speak the language of 
the country. 


BE AMONG THE FIRST PREFERRED 


These new openings, these opportunities 
for interesting, profitable careers, will for 
the most part go to the ambitious men and 
women who are preparing now to be among 
the first preferred. Stand out with the few 
who can qualify when the qualification 
reads: ‘‘Must speak Spanish or Portu- 
guese.” 

In your own home, in spare time, you can 
take up Spanish or Portuguese (or any of 
27 languages) by the world-famous Lingua- 
phone Conversational Method. In a sur- 
prisingly short time you will find yourself 
speaking, understanding and reading the 
language of your choice. There is no cram- 
ming to do. You are not confused with 
grammar, rules, declensions and syntax. 
First you listen—then you speak. 


LINGUAPHONE IS EASY, 
RAPID AND PRACTICAL 


It is easy and fun to learn by Linguaphone. 
Writes P.C.F. of Philadelphia: ‘““Your Spanish 
Course has been a source of much pleasure and 
entertainment to me. On recent trips to Spain 
and Cuba I have had no difficulty in making my 
way among the natives.”’ 

It is quick to learn by Linguaphone. Writes 
C.M.S, of East Cleveland: ‘‘After completing 
only eight lessons I find I can read newspapers 
fairly well.’ 


TuncuapHone stitute =| 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE | 
| 79 R.C.A. Building 


| New York City | 

Without cost ot obligation please send me | 
| the Linguaphone Book, | 
| IGM! y 64.6096 2OO RUDE CORCOCIOOUE OGROIGUOU CCE | 
ING GHESS 6 scei9 ti 6,0 018/00 erOUsiajeieiaracesny STERe aiinie: 6s. 8s. Regiecin's | 
0) Ee eae ere Bitteues Auer 
| Manetage Interested. «ac sc k cwtdls aeieeeecces coke | 
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SPANISH 
IS SPOKEN 


PORTUGUESE 
IS SPOKEN 


Linguaphone language courses are practical. 
Writes Dr. K.N. of Pittsburgh, Pa.: “I have 
acquired sufficient knowledge from the Spanish 
phe to be able to read business correspon- 
ence. 


Linguaphone teachers are natives whose pro- 
nunciation is perfect. Writes E. R. of Belle- 
ville, N. J ade two trips to Havana where 
my pronunciation was complimented by Span- 
iards—born in Spain,” 


250 of the foremost language professors of great 
universities made LINGUAPHONE the mod- 
ern method for mastering a foreign language. 
LINGUAPHONE brings living voices into 
your own home, that speak to you, and repeat 
to you, clearly and distinctly, as though you had 
a private tuter at your side. More than a mil- 
lion students have been benefited by the LIN- 
GUAPHONE Direct Method. 


LINGUAPHONE HOME STUDY COURSES 


SPANISH PORTUGUESE FRENCH 
RUSSIAN ITALIAN GERMAN 
SWEDISH IRISH DUTCH 
LATIN GREEK ENGLISH 
CHINESE JAPANESE PERSIAN 
POLISH ESPERANTO CZECH 
BENGALI FINNISH HEBREW 
HINDUSTANI EFFIK AFRIKAANS 


NORWEGIAN ARABIC MALAY 


Send for the full story of LINGUAPHONE 
and what it can do for you. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


79 R.C.A. Building, New York City 
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An Educational Institution 
The American School was chartered in 
1897 as an educational institution, not 
for profit, like the best resident colleges 
on Le CY tele Ra EB 

ver 150 note: ucators, Engineers 
and Business Men helped prepare trae spe- 
cial instruction material, which is used by 
many resident schools and colleges, U.S. 
Navy,and Province of Manitoba, Canada. 


JLo | B 


Bas t = . > 
SAS Professions Scns 


Busine te CS 
High School Course at Home 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


You can complete our simplified High School course as rapidly as 
your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to resident school work—prepares-you 
for entrance'to college. Standard H. S. texts supplied. Diploma awarded. Credit 
for H. S. subjects already completed. High School education is. very important 
for advancement in business and industry and socially. Don’t be handicapped all 
your life. Be a High School graduate. Start your training now. 


Business ‘ 
To get and hold a good position in Busi- 
nesstoday you must beabletowriteclear, ac- 
curate letters and reports—do figuring involv- 
ing Algebra and Geometry—talk intelligently 
on matters requiring a knowledge of Geography, 


' History, and Economics. High School education 


gives you such training. 


(ndustry 


If you want to get ahead in Mechanical and 
Engineeringlines, you must have atleast anelemen- 
ay. knowledge of Physics and Chemistry—be able 
to figure quickly and accurately—know something 
of Mechanical Drawing and blueprints—and be 
able to talk and write accurately and clearly on 
both work and ordinary topics of conversa- 
tion. You can learn these things from our High 
School Course 


Don’t Be Handicapped—Co 


College Entrance 

During the past 19 years, our-High School 
graduates have been admitted to 531 dif- 
ferent Universities, Colleges, Junior 
Colleges and Normal Schools—80% of them 
without entrance examination. Course also 
prepares for teachers’ certificate and pre- 
professional examinations. 


Use Standard Texts 

We use the standard texts adopted by the 
best resident High Schools, supplemented 
by our own simplified study instructions, 
whichsavethestudent considerable timeand 
effort. On completion of the usual 16-unit 
course, you will be awarded our High School 
Diploma. 


mplete Your Training Now 


High School training will be invaluable to you in any line you may select. Only - 


High School graduates are considered for the best positions in Business and Industry; and only 
High School graduates are admitted to the best Colleges or the Professions. Our moderate fees cover 
instruction, all instruction material, and Diploma. Easy monthly terms. 


Mail coupon for complete information about line that interests you 


American School, Dept. H-165, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago, III. 


American School, Dept. H-165, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 
Tell me how to train for success in line checked. No obligation. 


(C0 High School Course (Single subjects if desired) 
OD Architecture & Building [Air Conditioning ( Professional Accounting 
DD Automotive Engineering [] Business Law incl. C.P. A. Work 
OD Business Management [ DieselEngineering [] Retail Merchandising 
00 Drafting & Design [] Mechanical Engineering 
0 Liberal Arts UO Radio & Television 
Private Secretary (| Salesmanship 


, OD Aviation 
0 Electrical Engineering 
0 Electric Refrigeration 


e Time Unto Oollars 
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you're that man, here’s 
something that will in- 
terest you. : 


Not a magic formula—not a get- 
rich-quick scheme—but some- 


_ thing more substantial, more prac- 


tical. 

Of course, you yourself need 
something more than just the am- 
‘bition to be an'accountant. You’ve 
got to pay the price—be willing 
to study earnestly, thoroughly. 

Still, wouldn’t it be worth your 
while to sacrifice some of your 
leisure in favor of interesting home 
study—over a comparatively brief 
period in your life? Always pro- 

vided that the rewards were good 


Rye salary of $2,000 to $10,000? 


Think of the thrill of cashing a 
' good sized salary check! Of build- 
ing a modern home! Of cruising 
about town in a new car! Of swell- 


ing your bank account! 


Those-are everyday events in 


2A 


the life of many an accountant— 
who, mind you, doesn’t have to 


-kill himself with work to afford 


them. His duties are interesting, 
varied and of real worth to hisem-_ 
ployers. He has standing! 


Do you feel that such things | 
aren’t for you? Well, don’t be too 
sure. Very possibly they cam be! 


Why not, like so many before 
you, investigate LaSalle’s modern 
Problem Method of training for an 
accountancy position? ‘ 


Instantly you'll appreciate its 
merits. You'll realize it’s practical 
and thorough. Yet it’s not expen- 
sive—considering timerequired 
and results gained. ‘ 

Just suppose you were permitted 
to work in a large accounting 
house under the personal super- 
vision of an expert accountant. 
Suppose, with his aid, you studied 
accounting principles and solved 
problems day by day—easy ones ae 

. 


__at first—then the more difficult 
‘ ones. If you could do this—and if 
% you could turn to him for advice 
as the problems became complex 
a —soon you'd master them all. 


That’s the training you follow 
- in principle under the LaSalle 
: Problem Method. 


; However, under LaSalle the 
; training is much broader. You 
learn more than ove accountant 
q usually could teach. At LaSalle 
_ there’s a staff of experienced spe- 
é cialists to guide you. You get the 
; benefit of their combined experience. 


You coveraccountancy from the 
basic Principles right up through 
Accountancy Systems and Income 
Tax Procedure. Then you add 
C.P.A. Training and prepare for 
the C. P.A. examinations. 

As you go along, you absorb the 
principles of Auditing, Cost Ac- 
counting, Business Law, Organi- 
zation, Management and Finance. 

Your progress is as speedy as 
you care to make it—depending 
on your own eagerness to learn 
and the time you spend in study. 


Will recognition come? The 
only answer, as you know, is that 


oe 
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success does come to the man who ~~ 
is really trained. It’s possible your 
employers will notice your im- 
provemenrit in a very few weeks or 
months. Indeed, many LaSalle 
graduates have paid for their train- 
ing—with increased earnings—be- 
fore they have completed it! For 
accountants, who are trained in 
organization and management, are 
the executives of the future. 


As experts in finance, account- 
ants interpret future trends 
through their ability to analyze 
past records. They advise on how 
much a business may spend for 
sales promotion or expansion. Be- 
cause they’re familiar with busi- 
ness law, they know the tangles of 
taxation. A trained accountant 
can really “‘go places!” 


Write For This Free Book 


For your own good, don’t put off 
investigation of a//the facts. Write 
for our free 48-page book, “Ac- 
countancy, The Profession That — 
Pays.” It'll prove that account- 
ancy offers brilliant futures to | 
those who aren’t afraid of serious 
home study. Send us 


nos 


--~y. *~_ the coupon now. 


1900 Certified 
Public Accountants 
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You, too, can be a 


popular dancer .. . see 
what these enthusiastic 
Arthur Murray students 


say... 


Wallfiower Wins 
Popularity 


“T was always called 
a wallflower. My 
friends dance and I 
couldn’t, so I stayed 
home. I sent for 
your course and now 
my health is im- 
proved:and I’m more 
popular than I ever 
was.” Mrs. A. F., 
Miami, Fla. 


the time of: my 


life. sénce 9 Garned to dauct” — 


Made New 
Acquaintances 


“Prior to taking your 
course, my evenings 
were dull, lonely and 
uninteresting. After 
taking your course I 
was invited out, made 
new acquaintances 
easier and as a result, 
received a better po- 
sition”? Mr. R. W. 
Galena, Lil. 


Improves 100% 


“Your dancing les- 
sons are marvelous. 
Everyone should have 
your exercises on 
poise which alone are 
worth the price of 
the lessons. My 
standing, walking 
and dancing are im- 
proved 100%.” Miss 
M. C. Denver, Colo, 


HOW TO BE A GOOD DANCER IN FIVE HOURS 
it's easy with the Murray Magic Foot-prints! 


You, too, can be a popular dancer—welcome anywhere—at 
ease on any dance fioor. It’s easy as A-B-C. More than 
250,000 have taken the Arthur Murray learn-at-home dance : 
course. No teacher.or partner needed when you use the { 
Murray Magic Foot-prints! You practice the steps in the 
privacy of your own home. Simple diagrams and photo- 
graphs clearly explain every position—every step. Even ; 
aie ot understand them. Within five hours you learn ] 
e. ’ ‘ 


5 Days’ Free Trial . 


. x 

Prove this yourself! We are so sure we can teach you to 
| dance that we have decided to offer you our 10-Lesson 
» Introductory learn-at-home Course With the Murray 
| Magic Foot-prints, for only $1.98. Mail coupon and the In- 
| troductory Course will be sent at once. When it*arrives 
_ Pay postman only $1.98, plus few cents carrying charges. 
' ie it 5 days. Practice the steps. Then if you aren’t de- 
_ lighted—if you don’t believe you can be a gocd dancer— 
return the Course and your money will be promptly re- 
funded. You don’t risk a cent. Why delay! Surprise your 
; friends. Mail coupon now! Arthur Murray, 
Studio 332, 7 E. 43rd St., New York City. 
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Address 
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prints, 
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a ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 332 _ . eee) 
= 7 East 43rd Street, New York City, N. Y. © 
= Send me your Introductory Course with 

= Foot-prints, for only S198, plus: evr pte peers 
= I understand that if not delighted I may pe See the 
= course within 5 days and my money will be re- 
funded. 

: NAME, .....sccasscensestenussbounstnteveseacasscuernsvase Aeosveesanvecees: seek 
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A WARNING to men 
who would like to be independent 
in the next five years 


ROFOUND changes are taking place 
in business—this year, this month, 
now. The man who sees in these 
changes his opportunity for independ- 
ence and power is the man who will 
make his fortune in the next five years. 


But this opportunity is 
fraught with danger. Busi- 
ness today is new and com- 
plex. The old rules will 
no longer work. The man 
who would take advantage 
of opportunity today dares 
not grope. 


How can he seize the op- 
portumty and escape the 
dangers? 


For thirty years the Alex- 
ander Hamiiton Institute 
has been helping men to shorten the 
path to success; to increase their earn- 
ing power; to make them masters of 
the larger opportunities in business. 


The ablest business minds—the men 
who have had most to. do in building 
present-day American business—have 
contributed greatly. Read the names 
of just a few of them: 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR. 
Former Chairman of the Board 
United States Steel Corporation 
ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 

General Motors Corporation 
MAJOR B. FOSTER 

Chairman, Dept. of Banking and 


Men Who Are 
Satisfied with 
Their Present 


Progress 
Will Not Be Inter- 
ested in This 
Announcement 


Finance, New York University 
THOMAS J. WATSON 
President, International 
Business Machines Corp. 
FREDERICK W. PICKARD 
Vice-President, E, I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, Inc. 

COLBY M. CHESTER, JR. 
Chairman of the Board : 
General Foods Corp. 


Men who are satisfied 
with departmental jobs and 
small earnings will not be 
interested in this type of. 
training. It is offered to- 
the kind of men who want 
to become officers of their 
companies or go into busi- 
ness for themselves. 


Representing the con- 
densed experience of the best business 


.brains in the country, it offers real 


help to executives in meeting the diffi- 
cult business conditions of today. 


A BOOKLET has been prepared 
which tells about the Institute Course 
and Service. Its title is “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” It is free. 


But we do not urge you to send for 
it. If you are the type of man for 
whom the Institute Course and Ser- 
vice has been constructed, if you are 
determined to take advantage of the 
rich opportunities of the next five 
years, you. will send for it without 
urging. 


I To the ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE, INC, 
§ 220 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” 
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Now, the miracle of Frequency Modulation 


is heightened by Scott Reception... surely unlike 


anything you have ever heard... and the more 


particular you are, the greater will be your enjoyment. 


Tomorrow’s radio is here today with 
the Scott. Get all the facts and know what 
startling improvements are waiting for you in 
this precision-built set: standard broadcast 
perfection, world-wide short wave perform- 
ance, and now FREQUENCY MODULATION. 


You will think you have previously 
been listening to radio with cotton in your 
ears—and the cotton is-magically removed 
when first you hear Frequency Modulation 
on a Scott receiver. Ringing tones that were 
monitored down in sending .. . delicate 
overtones that were strained out by inade- 
Naas receivers ... sounds you never fully 

eard by radio ... come through your Scott 
as in a living performance. 


You'll find the Scott years ahead of 
mass-produced sets. Precision built, it is 
chosen by scientists, engineers and musi- 
cians as the finest instrument in radio today. 
Famous for fecord-breaking long distance 
reception, the Scott is known as the “world’s 
most powerful receiver’ —with 3 to 5 times 
the sensitivity of ordinary radios ... Vari- 
able Selectivity from broad to razor-edge 
sharpness ... and highly efficient Noise-re- 
ducing systems that bring clearer, more en- 
joyable reception every day in the year. 


_ Scott receivers are never sold 
in retail stores, but only through 
our own organization, GUAR- 
ANTEED FOR FIVE 
YEARS. Offered on a budget 
blan for your convenience, 


FOR SPECIAL OFFER— 
MAILTHISCOUPONNOW 


Everything you want in 
a radio is in a Scott 


FREQUENCY MODULATION ... 
the newest advanceinradio... 
comes to full expression in a 
Scott. Staticiess within the serv- 
ice area of the station... unbe- 
lievably vivid. 

TAUSCHER SOUND SYSTEM, a 


great newidevelopmentinsound 
recreation—found only in a Scott. 


RECORD. REPRODUCTION that 
the recording artists consider 
the finest in the world. Auto- 
matic record changer, of course 
«.. and a realism that tran- 
scends words. 


SHORT WAVE RECEPTION for 
which Scott is famous in 154 
countries. Hearthe news broad- 
cast from its foreign sources. 


PERIOD CABINETS of distinction 
enrich their surroundings. 
They are fine as fine furniture! 


PRECISION -BUILT 


SCOTT 


RADIO 


———— 
| E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc. 
| Dept. 38-41, 4480 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send facts about F i i 
| SPECIAL GREER about Frequency Modulation and your 
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South Aeron QM) 


~ Offers You Amazing New Opportunities! 


WING to the ‘‘Good-Neighbor’’ policy of the 

U. S., never before have South and Central 

America held out such ae to 
Americans who want to get ahea BUT, it is 
mecessary to speak SPANISH—the easiest of ail 
languages.. American salesmen, travel agents, en- 
ae secretaries, stenographers—business, pro- 
essional people of oe sort are cashing-in on 
this immense new field housands are increasing 
incomes because they can deal with So. Americans 
in their own language. 


Opportunities are RIGHT HERE NOW—waiting 
for YOU! And you can easily start to speak 
SPANISH (or French, German, Italian)—without 
difficult study or tiresome reading—by this most 
practical and fascinating of all methods! 


“Learn by listening” to Cortina language 
records! Playable on any phonograph, they 
put a cultured native instructor’s voice right 
into your home, to talk to you whenever 
(and as often) as you wish. You learn the 
natural way, with absolutely correct pro- 
hunciation, because you “Jive” every word 
—conversing, shopping, touring, on train, at 
meals, at theatre, etc., etc. 


EARN More, ENJOY More 


A second language means bigger business 
advantages, more friends, double travel 
enjoyment. You really enjoy foreign books, 
operas, plays. You’rea 
part of your surround- 
ings—you ‘‘belong.’’ 


0 Spanish Oo 


Free Book 


WORLD SITUATION SW 
| 

OUR TRADE r0URs 

0 ) SOUTH AMERICA 


2 Imports and Ex, nd Exports Soar 
S. LENDS MILLIONS CIONS FOR EXPANSION 


South, Central Ame 
American 
hrong Domestic Marke oe 


“fener Lists on on Southbound, 
inbound Ships and Planes | 
each All-Time High 


SPANISH: once! 


Whether you want SPANISH for South Amer- 
ican contacts—or French, German, Italian— 
without obligation get our FREE book abot the 
world-wide endorsed Cortina Method. 


Get This FREE BOOK Now! 


Tells how, through listening to remarkable 
Cortina records, you can learn the language of 
your choice—quickly, easily, inexpensively.' 
Gives full details of our 5 
Day Money-Back Offer—you 
prove, right at home without 
risk, how this amazing “learn 
by listening” method gets re- 
sults - ONCE. Mail cou- 

pon NOW. CORTINA 
KCADEMY, Suite WA41, 
105 West 40th St.; New 
York, N. Y. 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 


ITALIAN 
Also Taught 


es a ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee 
CORTINA ACADEMY (Est. 1882) 
Suite WA 41, 105 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. ‘| 


Send me—without obligation—your free book, 
and full facts about your special 


“The Cortina Short Cut,’’ 


‘*Proof-in-5-Days’’ Offer. 


(Check language in which you are interested.) 
French 


CJ Italian 


Jt 
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NEW CONDITIONS 
= IN MY WORK 


WHERE DO YOU GO FROM HERE? 


OU’RE like a million other men—you’re 

facing a big question. The depression turned 
business topsy-turvy and now ‘the rebuilding 
period stares you in the face. 


Are the things that are happening today 
going to help or hinder you—what will they 
mean in your pay check? Where will they put 
you five, ten, twenty years from now? 

‘The whole trend today—legislation, spirit, 
action—is to put men back to work, raise earn- 
ing and spending power, give every man a fair 
chance to work out his own salvation. 

Business organizations are rebuilding—re- 
organizing for the new conditions. Before it is 
over every man and every method will be 
judged in the cold light of reason and experi- 
ence—then dropped, remade or retained. This 


_ spells real opportunity for the man who can 


meet the test—but heaven help the man who 
still tries to meet today’s problems from yester- 
day’s standpoint! Out of the multitude still 
jobless there are sure to be many frantically 
eager to prove him wrong and take his place. 


Some Men Have Found 


the Answer 


Seeing these danger signs, many aggressive 
men and women are quietly training at home— 


Dept. 5316-R, 4101 So. Michigan Ave., 


Please send me—without cost or obiigatio#—full information about 


how I can, through your training, equip myself for the 
and opportunities in the business field I have checked: 
0 Higher Accountancy 
(0 Law: Degree of LL.B. 
0 Commercial Law 
(J Industrial Management 
() Modern Foremanship [{] Stenotypy 


O Business Management 

O) Traffic Management 

O Business Correspondence 
O Business English 

O Salesmanship 


. What About = 
Promotions— 


are wisely building themselves for more efficient 
service to their employers. 

You naturally ask, ‘Has your training 
helped men withstand conditions of the last | 
few years?” 

Our answer is to point to a file of letters 
from many of our students reporting pay raises 
and promotions while business was at its lowest 
e64—together with a myriad of others telling of 
greater success during these recent months of 
recovery. ; 

Unusual evidence is ready for your investi- 
gation. We have assembled much of it in a 
booklet that is yours for the asking, along with 
a new and vitally interesting pamphlet on your 
business field. 

This is a serious study of the possibilities and _ 
opportunities in that field. It is certain to con- 
tain an answer to vital questions bothering you | 
today about your own work and earning power. 


Send for these booklets—coupon brings them 
free. Be sure to check the LaSalle training that — 
interests you most. We will tell you also how 
you can meet and take fullest advantage of 
today’s situation. No cost or obligation—so 
why not mail the cou- 
pon now? 


Chicago 


new problems 


LaSalle Extension University 


-. A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


. 
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GOVERNMENT JOBS | 


Pay $1260 --$2100.To Start! | 


4 


If you are a U. S. citizen, age has helped thousands pass Civil Ser- val 
18-50, you can be trained at home—in vice Examinations with high marks. ie 
your spare time for a classified Gov- Let us help prepare you, too, for one 
ernment Job now. Plan to get a good of the well-paid jobs listed below, or 
job with steady income—have a com- one of many others. Send coupon 
fortable pension when you retire. *below for full information. No obli- 
Pleasant, interesting work. The train- gation. 


ing, as taught by Patterson School, 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERK POST OFFICE GLERK 
Salary $1850 a Year to Start at $1700; leads to 
Start. Regular Pay In- jobs paying up to $4700. 


creases. 

STENOGRAPHER-TYPIST 
RURAL MAIL CARRIERS Start at $1260-$1620 Year- 
$1800 to $2450 a Year—plus ly—Either at Washington 
extras for added mileage. or near your home. 


AND MANY OTHER POSITIONS 
paying $1080-$2300 yearly at start 


Fine Pay and Promotions 
Vacations and Sick Leave with Pay 
Pensions—No Strikes nor Layoffs 


Gov’t Jobs average higher pay than similar jobs in pri- 
vate industry. Most government employees work regular 
hours. 10-15 days sick leave annually, 
with pay. 15-26 days vacation annu- 
ally, with pay. Work in Washington, 
travel, or work near your home. Regu- 
far advyancement—no favoritism. Can 
lead to positions paying $4700 yearly 
($90 per week). Retire at age 60-65, 
or in some branches, after 30 years’ 
service, on liberal old-age pension. 


New Instructive Book 
Sent FREE 


Poa ass SS eee 


PATTERSON SCHOOL, 
WA4I aetenee Building, i 
The Patterson School has prepared Rochester, N.Y. i 
i. * Wi b . Please send me the free Patterson booklet, 
Sele W book te ing about various & “How to Secure a Government Position’, telling 


j i i y about government jobs, salaries paid, how I may 
eave paucnt jobs, e@aties pad, . how & qualify. I will not be obligated to you in any way. f 
Patterson tested, personalized training a 


,can help men and women pass Civil a NAO isle 65 aici viene oe oa vide slate ip AGB vietajoteleleor ee a 
“Service Examinations with a high a | 
= mark. Send this coupon for it now. 9* Adaress ....2.---+eeeeeeer setter ens etseeeeesaes 1 
E There is no obligation. Address: a i 
Patterson School, WA41 Mercan- a (ie bee west a as hi pied Sees States: 55a 
tile Building, Rochester, N. Y. er 
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Win a good job, promotion, higher pay. 

Have the confidence that comes with ability 

to write notes fast and accurately. Fine 

for executives, too, students and others who 

need to make notes rapidly and read them 
readily. 


This is the same famous SPEEDWRITING system 
of Shorthand for which thousands gladly paid $19.95 
when it was offered as a correspondence course in 
six volumes. It is the EASIEST TO LEARN because you 
use the alphabet you already know instead of signs 
the and symbols. 

Short- Now for the first time you can have essentially this 
hand for same great course—but made into one volume with 


RIGHT AT HOME—for only $1.89. ‘ 
This is the same volume that now is used as a textbook in scores 
of business and public schools and never before was sold for less 
than $4.95. Our special offer saves rou 60%! And in addition 
you get the Self-Teaching material that enables you to become 
a-fast, accurate shorthand writer in only 72 hours of home study, 


TRADE MARK REG U. S. PAT OFF. —— 


PREFERRED BY 70,000 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Because 


1 It is a Natural System making use of 
the letters of the alphabet instead of 
strange signs and symbols. 

-9 It is the Quickest Shorthand to Learn. 

The average student writes fast and ac- 
curately after 72 hours of study—many much 
sooner. 

3 It is the Easiest Shorthand to Learn. 

Since you don’t have to learn an alphabet 
of queer hooks and curves but use the simple 
“A BC's’ that you already know, you make 
faster progress right from the start. 


‘MAIL THIS COUPON 


Send No Money Now [ scnoor oF SPEEDWRITING, INC., Dept. 227 ! 
i 200 Madison Avenue, New York City. | 
unless you wish to 


PLUS A FEW CENTS For 
POSTAGE AND PACKAGING 


x 


SEE 


The Ideal Shorthand for these 
People, too: 


Executives @ Preachers 0 Lawyers @ Teachers 
@ Students @ Speakers @ ReSearchers © Re~ 
porters @ Writers @ Interviewers @ Engineers 
@ Purchasing Agents @ Doctors @ Druggists 
® Psychiatrists @ Salesmen @ Order Clerks 
@ Detectives @ Scientists @ Receptionists 
@ Adjusters @ Credit Investigators @ Libra- 
rians @ Nurses @ Industrial Managers @ Stock 
Clerks @ Switchboard Operators @ ists 
¢ Correspondents @ Personnel Managers @ 

otel Clerks @ and Anyone Who Makes Notes. 


oze 
os 


Zs 


IE 
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go 


Send me the SPEEDWRITING shorthand sys- | 
tem in one volume with study guide. I will pay 
postman $1.89 plus postage. Within five days I 


ment. It is the entire cost! If you wish to 
send $1.89 with your order, we will send 
postpaid. If you are not delighted, return 
the book in five days for refund. ey ny 


10A 
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If $1.89 accompanies this order, book will be sent 
postpaid. Same return privilege. 5 | 


A a se 


everyone complete SELF-TEACHING material so you can learn 


i 


~ Just send the coupon. The complete volume may return book for refund, | 
with its 59 easy lessons will be mailed at 
once. Pay the postman only $1.89 plus a Name ........-. PS riy opus syle plea i 
few cents postage. This is not an install- Address: it.c7seundbeg ia eee ed | 


x 
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What are YOU 
Mistakes in English? 


They may offend others as much as these offend you 


F someone you met for the first time, 
made the mistakes in English shown 
above, what would you think of 

him? Would he inspire your respect? 
Would you be inclined to make a friend 
of him? Would you care to introduce 
him to others as a close friend of yours? 


These errors are easy for you to see. 
Perhaps, however, you make other mis- 
takes which offend other people as much 
as these would offend you. How do you 
know that you do not mispronounce cer- 
tain words? Are you always sure 


. » i 
ing when your English offends 0 If 18 years or under check here for Booklet A. § 


others. = 


PRR Bt tees eee ee 


Sherwin Cody, perhaps the best known teacher 
of practical English, has z 
a remarkable device which will quickly find and 
correct mistakes you unconsciously make. Cor- 
rect English soon becomes a HABIT. 


Mr. Cody’s remarkable new invention, the 
100% Self-Correcting Method, has already im- 
proved the English of more than 100,000 people. 
No useless rules, no tedious copying, no hard 
study. Only 15 minutes,a day required. You 
tearn by creating the HABIT of using correct 
English. Nothing like Mr. Cody’s method has 
ever been used before! 


FREE—Book ‘on English 


A new book, “‘How You Can Master Good 
English in 15 Minutes a Day,’’ is ready. It ex- 
plains Mr. Cody’s surprisingly easy method. Get 
a copy free and learn how to stop making em- 
barrassing errors. You do not want others to 
judge you unfairly. Merely mail the coupon.or 
a postal card. SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF 
ENGLISH, 61 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


ings you say and write 
“end “maid ae ers To you SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
se ace P: : g 61 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
they may seem correct, but others 5 
P] ce 

may know they are wrong. WSs Sosa Bala ts Meine aba! Om 

Unfortunately, people will not 4g 
correct you when you make mis- ' Name SR se'n,ciae ae nd Fralgie wie) & 4.0048 kt Ie Ie Ene 
‘takes; all they dois make.a mental J 
reservation about you. “He is ig-  § naaress .......cccccecsecssessessstessesteeneee . 
norant and uncultured,” they think. jy : 
Eee really have no way of tell- i CIty ik hers aaa ee States.) epee Fs 
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When You Say “Webster's Dictionary’ 
You MEAN the MERRIAM-Webster 


Nay 


v2, 


NAR Y 
nt 


STER’S 
ERNATIO 
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Ie? 


wih 
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‘THROUGH four generations Webster’s Dic- 

tionary has earned and maintained first 
place among reference books. When you are 
confronted with any question of fact, whenever 
you need to know, you think of Webster, as 
the utmost in authority, the court of last ap- 
peal. That confidence is warranted only if you 
use the MERRIAM-Webster. 


Why the Only Genuine Webster 
Is the MERRIAM-Webster 


At the death of Noah Webster in 1843, the 
G. & C. Merriam Company bought and paid 
for the exclusive rights to publish the only 
genuine Webster’s dictionary. 


In an effort to preserve the integrity of the 
Webster name on dictionaries, the G. & C. 
Merriam Company obtained a Federal Court 
Injunction directing that the following state- 
ment appear plainly on the so-called ‘“‘Web- 
ster’? dictionaries there under consideration: 
“This dictionary is not published by the origi- 
nal publishers of Webster’s Dictionary, or by 
their successors.” 

Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark. 
Ask your bookdealer to show you the Web- 
ster’s Dictionary with the circle on the cover. 


Look for this circu- 
lar trade-mark and 
the ‘‘NW'' = mono- 
gram on the cover 


GET THE BEST 


TheMerriam-Web- 
ster is the stand- 
ard of schools and 
colleges; State Su- 
preme Courts; the 
Government Print- 
ing Office; profes- 
sional and business 
offices everywhere. 


600,000 Entries 
—122,000 MORE ENTRIES than in any 
other dictionary. 12,000 terms illustrated. 
3,350 Pages. 3 
The unabridged Merriam-Webster is not sold at cut 
prices nor at fictitious “bargain” prices. Don e 


duped! Be sure you get the Merriam -W ebster—the 


“Supreme Authority.’’ \ 
——— 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Second Gdition 


©, ° 
NasrinGt 


“"MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK Lan Ty 
| G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. W.A.-41, 
Springfield, Mass. 4 
_ Please send me free illustrated booklet describ- 
ing Webster’s New International Dictionary, 


Second Hdition—‘‘The New Merriam-Webster: 
What It Will Do For You.” 


NOME RM oleh che a hementeiok 


« 
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=the law library illustrated here—written by out- 
standing law professors supplemented by lectures— 
“cases—and personal tuition by -qualified lawyer- 
instructors, will give you law training by home study. 
HOUSANDS of men today, who 
never intend to practice before the 
bar, are studying law. 

They realize that the law trained 
man is a leader—that law training 
makes keen, clear, quick, correct 
thinking—that there is a real reason 
why legally trained men head many 
of America’s greatest corporations. 


Practical Law Training Through 
HOME STUDY 


The home study Law training offered 
by LaSalle has proven itself practical 
and valuable far beyond the time and 
money cost. 

In certain permitted states every 
year, LaSalle trained men pass bar 
examinations with high honors, 

But many, many more men, take their 
LaSallelaw training to use 
in business and find inita 
quick, sure key to progress 
and leadership—to the 
avoidance of pitfalls and 
the picking of the sure and 
certain paths of progress. 


be 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 5316-LR, CHICAGO 


A Correspondence Institution 


Many of the leaders 
of 1945-1950 will 


determined in 
1941. Will you be 
one of them? 


Acquire 


nights at 


HOME 


A Most Unusual Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction 
is a fourteen volume library—we be- 
lieve the most remarkable set of law 
books you have, seen—compiled by 
leading professors and authorities. 
This library might well be called— 
“Law Simplified and Condensed”— 
for it covers the whole basic field of 
law in an orderly, classified and simple 
manner. In many resident schools, the 
LaSalle Law Library is a reference 
work regularly used by students. In 
one great law school, fourteen sets of 
LaSalle’s Law Library are at the stu- 
dents’ disposal and constantly used. 


Supplementing this great library, 


are lectures and personal instruction 
of the highest grade, all under a defi- 
nite, clear plan involving continual 
use of the Problem Method, where 
you train in law by dealing with actual 
legal problems—learn by 
doing the work—not by 
memorizing rules. 


the coupon below is the 
easy way to start that. 


SS 


To get the whole story, | 
you mustinvestigate. And - 


. D f LL B I would like to have full information about your 
Law : Vegree o -D. jaw training, together with a copy of ‘‘Law Train- 
ing for Leadership” and your booklet “Evidence,” all without obligation. 

ier LaSall rtunities: LaSalle opens the way tosuccessinevery important phase 
Gagianees. If sions tatertated in one of the fieldsindicated below, check and mail now. 


O Commercial Law OIndustrial OExpert Bookkeeping 
O Business Management Management O Business 
0 Modern Salesmanship O Modern Correspondence 
O Higher Accountancy F hi OC. P. A. Coaching 
Chase seetmes een? Geradie and Collection & 
ri 
eure eee ae , Correspondence 
Cot. Ea eee eee Present Position...----------- 
iiigecsetee Ol. oon 5 st Ss et ~~ ease ose Sa =--2-=--=5- City. 23 is eee 
; s s 8 A Correspon- 
LaSalle Extension University dence institution 
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OSE NO TIME in ob- 
taining your copy of 
Benjamin N. Bogue’s new 
and authoritative book — 
“Stammering — Its Cause 
and Correction.” It will 
come to you postpaid, 
promptly, with the author’s 
compliments. There is no 
cost of any kind. Every 
stammerer owes it to him- 
self to have this new book. 


Avoid Disappointment 
—Act Today 


Eight editions of Mr. 
Bogue’s former books were 
required to meet the de- 
mand in this, and other, 
countries. It is hoped that 
the present supply of the 
new book will be adequate 
to permit the author to re- 
spond promptly to every 
request. But, to assure your 
copy, write today. 

Every phase of stammer- 
ing and stuttering is dis- 


Write for Your Copy Today 


This New Book 


FREE 


to Every 


STAMMERER 


Just Published... 287 Pages... 
Authoritative... Convincing 


NEW YORK JOURNAL AND AMERICAN SAYS: 

“This book ought fo be in the hands of every - 
one offlicted with a stutter or a stammer. 
it’s. inspiring — and helpful.’ 


cussed fully and simply in 
this 287-page book. It con- 
tains five different parts— 
and a total of thirty-six 
chapters—as well as a com- 
prehensive Index. 


Written by a Man 
Who Stammered 


Mr. Bogue, author of this 
book, was himself, a stam- 
merer—and the facts he 
gives you are based on 38 
years of experience in the 
correction of stammering. 
He knows and understands 
the stammerer’s problems 
and unhappiness. His own 
life story is contained in his 
book. He helps you answer 
the many questions you 
have asked yourself—brings 
you facts you have sought 
but never found. 
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ACTUAL Siz=__ 
~ OF BOOK - 
5% x 7a Inches 
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Stopped 


is required to stop 


stammering + 
mering is ever out. 
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Comfort and Help 
for Stammerers 


Mr. Bogue’s new book. is 
the latest and most thor- 
ough work on “‘Stammer- 
ing,” of which we have any 
knowledge. It is authorita- 
tive and complete and 
should bring comfort and 
help to every stammerer.- 
The book will be mailed 


postpaid to every stam-_ 


merer who requests it 
promptly. To teachers and 
persons other than stam- 
merers, copies of the book 
are available upon terms 
which Mr. Bogue will glad- 
ly state if you will write to 
him. But to stammerers it 
is free. It will come to you 
prompily, and post-paid. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, PUBLISHER, DEPT. A-4 
CIRCLE TOWER, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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START 
$1260 to $2100 
A YEAR 
PREPARE NOW FOR 


EXAMINATIONS 
STENOGRAPHERS PATROL INSPECTORS 
TYPISTS RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
STATISTICAL CLERKS CITY MAIL CARRIERS 
ACCOUNTANTS CITY POST OFFICE CLERKS 
STOREKEEPERS RURAL CARRIERS 
LIQUOR GAUGERS MESSENGERS 
CUSTOMS INSPECTORS etc., etc. 


Men---Women FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Defense Preparation / (Established 1904) 
will likely greatly rf Dept. P-260, Rochester, N. Y. 
increase number of /” 


Af Rush to me, entirely free of charge: (1) 


appointments 
PP 4 a full description of U. S. Government Jobs; 
’ (2) Free copy of illustrated 32-page book, 
4 
Grade School fe “How to Get a U. S. Government. Job” with (3) 
education Aa List of U. S. Government Jobs; (4) Tell me how 
often a to qualify for one of these positions. 
sufficient af 
os IWamne seria ieistetie sisi akhah's «0 t-s!s (+ <0 6 « bcm ani epateeere ee 
Mail Coupon Ae 
_ today— A 
SURE ar: NAA OSS ae 5 dere MORAY obra sac bal vReaiahs 9-v Regionals « oF 8 Cae poe Oe ioe aete 


¥y Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—Write or Print Plainly 
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The Biggest ValueYour Dollar Ever Bought! 


WEBS TER \ “Approved 


DICTIONARY 


NEW e AUTHORITATIVE 
@ ILLUSTRATED @ 


Thumb-Indexed 


Never before has such a compre- 
hensive, up-to-the-minute Dic- 
tionary been available at so low 
a price! Its 1280 fully illustrated 
pages define more than 60,000 
words. In addition, there are 
valuable supplements including 
Synonyms & Antonyms, Foreign 
Words & Phrases, etc. Hand- 
somely and durably bound, this 
is unquestionably the Dictionary 
buy of the year! 


so races SATISFACTION, OR F 


Bea YOUR MONEY BACK 
Here’s how easy it is to get your copy. 
DEFINITIONS Simply mail $1 with the coupon below. 
Your Dictionary will arrive, postage 
paid, by return mail. It must satisfy 
you completely or you may return it 
within 5 days and receive full and im- 
mediate refund. Mail the coupon, now 
—your satisfaction is guaranteed! 


<a 


The World Publishing Co. 

2231 W. 110th Street, Dept. WA-A-1 | 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send your Webster’s Dictionary (Pos 

in the edition checked below. I andere that ve q 
I return the Dictionary within 5 days, my money | 
rs casita a will be immediately refunded without obligation. 


sauanssunsqsncest O Regular Edition ($1) Oi Leather Edition ($2) | 


= ished 
a5 ot publis 

ition. Web- 
This is » new editublisher® Of We 


* by the oF Foner or by gessors. : 
MAIL COUPON TODAY City oS chalga retatete rc ere eteteralare etete State... >< 
Sy Ge RA I SE BS EDS Gap ee ee ra 
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THE LETTER THAT SAVED 
BOB JOHNSON’S JOB 


—and paved the way 


for a better one! 


national Correspondence Schools. It- told 

how “Robert Johnson had enrolled for a 
course of home study and had received a grade 
of 94 for his first lesson.” 

Bob answered the summons to the Chief’s 
office with just a little fear and trembling, for 
a lot of men were being dropped—a lot more 
were having their pay reduced 

But as Bob came in, his employer did a 
surprising thing. He got up quickly from his 
desk and grasped Bob warmly by the hand. 

“J want to congratulate you, young man, 
on the marks you are making with the I. C. S. 
I am glad to see that you are training your- 
self not only for your present job but for 
the job ahead. 

‘We're cutting the payroll. Until I received 
this letter, I had you in mind as one of the 


[ was written to his employer by the Inter- 


men to be dropped. But not now. We’re 
always looking for trained men.” : 


i every line of business and- industry, in 
shops, stores, offices and factories, in mines 
and on railroads, men are holding important 
positions and receiving splendid salaries be- 
cause they clipped the coupon below. 

You have seen it in almost every magazine 
you have looked at for years. But while you 
were passing it by, more than 10,000 men and 
women each month have made it the first 
stepping-stone to real success in life! 

It takes but a moment to mark the career 
of your choice, sign your name and mail that 
coupon. Yet that simple act is the most im- 
portant thing you can do today. Do it now! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 4386-F, SCRANTON, PENNA. 
ok Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins * 
and Why,” and full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL ciate tear: 


O Agriculture O Air Brake 2 Fire Bosses 


Radio, General 


OD Air Conditioning 

O Architectural Drafting 

OO Architecture 

O Auto Engine Tune-up 

0 Auto Technician 

O Aviatio' 0 Boilermaking 
OD Bridge Engineering 

0 Building Estimatin«, 

Oj Chemistry 

O Civil Engineering 

O Coal Mining 

0 Concrete Engineering 

© Contracting and Building 
Oj Cotton Manufacturing 

O Diesel Engines 

O Electrical Drafting 

O Blectrical Engineering 

O Electric Lighting 


OD Accounting 0 Advertising 
OD Bookkeeping 

OD Business Correspondence 

O Business Management 

Oj Cartooning O Civil Service 
0 College Preparatory 


(DD Advanced Dressmaking 
D Foods and Cookery 


Canadian res’ 


idents send coupon to 


Foundry Work 
A Fruit Growing O Heating 
D Heat Treatment of Metals 
Oj Highway Engineering 
0 House Planning 
O Locomotive Engineer 
DO Machinist 
O Management of Inventions 
O Mfg. of Pulp and Paper 
D Marine Engines 
00 Mechanical Drafting 
O Mechanical Engineering 
O Mine Foreman O Navigation 
= Patter 


Pharmacy 
O Poultry Farming 
O Practical Telephony 
Oj Public Works Engineering 
BUSINESS COURSES 
0 Commercial 0 Cost Accounting 
OC. P. Accounting 
i First Year College 


0 Foremanship 
0 Grade School 


0 French 
0 High School O Illustrating 


O Plumbing 


HOME ECONOMICS COURSES 
(0 Home Dressmaking 
OD Professional Dressmaking and Designing 


ae gansnse i Escases ss AMOS ESS) ta soty iy csntitasscuias es ntapsose 


Radio Operating 

O Radio Servicing 

OR. R. Section Foreman 

OR. R. Signalmen’s 

O Refrigeration 

0 Sanitary Engineering 

O Sheet Metal Work 

OD Steam Electric 

0 Steam Engines 

O Steam Fitting 

D Structural Drafting 

D Structural Engineering 

0D Surveying and Mapping 

O Telegraph Engineering 

Oj Textile Designing 
Toolmaking , 

0 Welding, Electric and Gas 

O Woolen Manufacturing 


O Lettering Show Cards 

DO Managing Men at Work 

OD Railway Postal Clerk 

D Salesmanship D Secretarial 
O Sign Lettering OD Spanish 
O Traffic Management 


0 Tea Room and Cafeteria 
Management, Catering 


wee Present Position. sb vedere 


nternational Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, 


Canada, British .residents send coupon to I. OC. S., 71 Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, Hngland. 
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BOOK VALUES 


Books That Help 
You DO Things! 


You'll be fascinated with what 
every one of these books can help 
you DO! Interpret dreams. Tell 
fortunes. Cast horoscopes. Amuse 
your friends with jokes, after-din- 
ner:stories. Play party games. De- 
fend yourself with jiu-jitsu. Mix 
drinks. Do amazing things with 
rope. Hours of fun and entertain- 
ment—only 35c each. Books sent 
postpaid. Money back in 5 days 


aly 30 
Postpaid 


4 


‘ 


0 
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for any you return! 


1 KNOTTING AND SPLIC- 
ING. 200 knots, bends, 
hitches, lashes, splices, etc.; 
lain, fancy, useful; how to 
ie them. 


WILDE'S PRIMER OF AS- 
TROLOGY. Cast your own 
or friends’ horoscopes, to 
foretell future, luck, love, 
success, money. 


3 HOW TO MIX DRINKS. 

350 cocktails, fizzes, 
punches, toddies, eggnogs, 
etc.—how to make and serve 
them. 


4 LADY CADOGAN'S IL- 

LUSTRATED GAMES OF 
SOLITAIRE. Dozens of new, 
fascinating variations. 


AFTER-DINNER STORIES. 
Sure-fire laugh- getters, 
ice-breakers -for every occa- 
sion. Classified as to topic. 


6 MITCHELL'S GUIDE TO 
THE GAME OF CHESS. 
Be_ an expert—learn moves 
and tactics of champions, 
from this master-player. 


' 7 HOW TO WRITE SIGNS, 
TICKETS AND POSTERS. 
Handy guide to painting, let- 
tering, designing—for plea- 
sure or profit. 170 illustra- 
tions. 


8 TEA CUP FORTUNE TELL- 
ING. Thrill your friends 
by ‘“‘reading the tea leaves!’ 


HAP LEE'S RADIO JOKE 

BOOK. Be the life of the 
party! All the best gags of 
favorite radio comedians. 


10 ZINGARA FORTUNE 
TELLER. 15 new, unus- 
ual ways to predict future— 
by cards, dice, dominoes, 
dreams, faces, palms, etc. 
PARTY GAMES FOR ALL 
11 AGES. 100 games for 
holidays, all occasions. 


12 THE POWER OF NUM- 

BERS. Do you know that 
numbers affect your business, 
social affairs, important 
events of your life?. Here are 
your lucky numbers! 


13 HELD'S GUIDE TO THE 
GAME OF CHECKERS. 
Openings, trick moves, rules, 
etc.—how to beat your 
friends! \ 


14 CARD FORTUNE TELL- 

ING. For when the card 
party gets dull! Thrilling, in- 
structive. 


15 MYSTIC DREAM BOOK. 
What do your dreams 
mean? Can you tell good 
omens from bad? 1,500 types 
of dreams interpreted. 


1 1001 RIDDLES. The trick- 

iest brain teasers you or 
your friends will ever try to 
solve. 


17 THE ART OF JIU-JITSU. 
Protect yourself against 
those larger than you. How 
to master world-famous meth- 
od of self-defense, told by 
Jiu-jitsu expert. 
18 THE BOOK OF PUZZLES. 
Hundreds of new, origi- 


nal word, picture, number 
puzzles—with answers. 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Publishers, Dept. WA-1-41 


Washington Square. Philadelphia, Pa. 


i Address 


7 8 9 10 11 12 13 


I may return them within 5 days and you will refund to me i 


| or 3 for $1) the books whose numbers Ihave i 
Enclosed is check o} 

| Satisfied with any of these vonumes, ae Ceo lns Cle 

1 2 3 4 5 6 


in payment. If not 


14 15 16 17 18 


Pate Reet een anseneaeeeeeeneen: seeee 4 
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I’m taking men who know that the 
condition of their arms, shoulders, 
ehests and legs—their strength, 
“wind” and endurance—is not 100% 
And ’'m making NEW MEN of them. 


Are you ALL MAN—tough-mus- 
cled, on your toes every minute, with 
all the up-and-at-’em that can lick your 
weight in wildcats? Or do you want 
the help I can give you—the help that 
that has already worked such wonders 
for other fellows, everywhere? 


| ’M “trading-in” old bodies for new! 


1 Was Once a 97-lb. Weakling 


All the world knows I was ONCE a 
skinny, scrawny 97-1b. weakling. And 
NOW it knows that I won the title, ““The 
World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man.” 
Against all comers! How did I do it? 
How do I work miracles in the bodies of 
other men in such quick time? The an- 
swer is Dynamic Tension, the amazing 
method I discovered and which changed 
me from a 97-pound weakling into the 
champion you see here! 


In just 15 minutes a day, right in the 
privacy of your own home, I’m ready to 
prove that Dynamic Tension can lay a new 
outfit of solid muscle over every inch of 


your body. Let me put new, smashing MAIL 
power into your arms and shoulders—give THIS 
you an armor-shield of stomach muscle that COUPON 
laughs at punches—strengthen your legs ’ 
into real columns of surging stamina. If NOW! 


lack of exercise or wrong living has weak- 
ened you inside, I'll get after that condi- 
tion, too, and show you how it feels to 


CHARLES ATLAS 
America’s Greatest 


“Builder of Men” 


Among all the 
physical instructors 
and “‘eonditioners of 
men’’ ONLY ONE 
NAME STANDS 
OUT—only one 
nhame instantly 
comes to the. mind 
of any man who 
wants to develop his 
body to its full phys- 
ical proportions and 
muscular power. 
That name is Charles 
Atlas! 


In every part of the 
country Charles Atlas is 
recognized as ‘‘America’s 
Greatest Builder of Men.’’ 
Almost two million men 
have written to him. 
Thousands upon thousands 
have put their physical de- 
velopment into his capable 
hands! Mail coupon now 
for free book telling what 
Charles Atlas is ready to 
prove he can do for YOU! 


CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. WA-41 


* Minutes a Day! 


Give me just this and Vl 
prove I can make you 


A NEW M 


— 


LIVE! 115 East 23rd St., New York City ! F; 

I want the proof that your system of “‘Dy- 

This Famous Book that Tells namic Tension” will help make a New Man of i 

FR You How to Get a Body that ee me : neat ee | be ae | 
muscular development. _Sen 

Mer Respect and Women Admire book, SRivertasting Health and_Strength’— | 


\ Almost two million men have sent for and {ull details of your TRIAL OFFER. 


and read my book, “Everlasting Health 
and Strength.’ It tells you exactly what 
Dynamic Tension can do. And it’s packed 
with pictures that SHOW you what it 
does. RESULTS it has produced for 
other men. RESULTS I want to prove 
it can get for YOU! If you want to learn 
how you can actually become a NEW 
MAN mail this coupon at once! 
CHARLES ATLAS, Dept, WA-41, 115 
Fast 23rd St., New York City. 
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THOUSANDS HAVE 
LEARNED TO PLAY 


THIS EASY WAY.. 


Be Your Own Music Teacher 


SEE for yourself how simple and easy it 
is to learn to play your favorite instru- 
ment through this famous short cut method. 
The U. S. School of Music will gladly send 
you a Free Print and Picture Sample and 
explanatory booklet which describes the 
amazingly simple principles on which this 
method is built. No needless exercises. No 
expensive teacher. You learn at home in 
your spare time and much faster than by 
old-fashioned tedious methods. 


FREE PRINT, & PICTURE SAMPLE 


More than 700,000 people 
i Pick Your Course 


Piano Guitar 
Violin Saxophone 
Mandolin 


easy way—and what they 
have done you, too, can do. 
... The cost is surprising- 
ly low, averaging only a few 
If interested, 
fill out and mail the coupon 
NOW! The Free Booklet 
and Print & Picture Sample 
will be sent you at once, In- 
struments — supplied when 
needed, cash, or credit. Ad- 
dress U. S, School of Music, 
1131 Brunswick Bldg., New 
York City. 


ute | 
Hawaiian Steel 


Guitar 
Trumpet 
Piano Accordion 
Plain Accordion 
Voice and Speech 
Culture 
Modern Ele- 
mentary Harmony 
Drums and Traps 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
1131 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


I am interested in music study, particularly in the 
instrument indicated below. Please send me your 
free illustrated booklet, ‘‘How to, Learn Music at 
Home” and the Free Print and Picture Sample. 


Have you 
BTSPROMNGNE! |... eee cee Instrument..iw.s.s 
Set LL mee ay MG eeelor ae: s ih s-a ard. 2k lest whiaieseetataanede 
RAPER SLES Mp ino aCsi's|eaiels ¢ afcleleMies.0 so iv avatars reine 


HERE’S a “‘man hunt” going 
on all over the country. Tal- 
ent scouts for magazines are on 


VAsertne | the lookout for new writing talent. 


Do you know that over 2500 mag- 
azines are constantly buying manu- 
scripts? WRITER’S DIGEST 
Magazine publishes their official 
editorial requirements and tells 
6 you how editors of all leading 
is ‘ll Maagazines prefer their stories and 
J articles written. 


WRITER’S DIGEST Magazine 
WW ae also sponsors a course in Short 
Ng Story Writing that has helped 
| = thomas Sere their natural 
Mh Ao writing ability, Let our practical 

editor-instructors help you start on 

n: your way to writing for money. 
Sats Authors earn from ¥% cent to 25 

iy ai cents a word for stories and arti- 
mimmimn|;, cles: simce 1919, WRI'TER’S 

f | DIGEST has been helping writers 

ih ij) earn money. Let us help you! 
i f| Send for your FREE copy of 
4 WRITER’S DIGEST Magazine 

and details of this famed course 

} in Short Story Writing. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
18 East 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
The publishers of the magazines pictured here have. 


authorized their use in this advertisement.—Ed, 


Big Money for Workers 


In Home or Shop 


MONEY-MAKING PROJ- 
ECTS. Make color-glazed 
concrete lawn, cemetery pot- 
tery without molds or cores. 
New patented method. Use 
only sand, cement, cheap ma- 
terials. Statuary, giftware. 
Imitation marble, gran- 
ite gravestones, mark- 
ers. Tiles, walls, floors. 
Basement waterproof- 
ing. No experience { 
needed. Men: Send 3c NR 
stamp for illustrated 

booklet, cost data, de- bei 
és & tails. IF e- 
NATIONAL POTTERIES COMPANY 
Dept. 4, 11 W. 26th St., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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on How to Obtain PATENT and Market Inventions 


WE GIVE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 
MILITARYINVENTIONS 


Due to the essential nature 


of inventions which might 
be considered of value to the 


National Defense, we are 
giving special attention to 
such matters, even to the 
extent of assisting in sub- 
mitting your invention to 
the proper authorities. 


If you have in- 
vented some- 
thing, if you 
are interested 
in inventing 
something, you 
need our new 
48-page“‘Patent 
Guide’’ that 
gives the entire 
Story of Pat- 
ents. It tells 


you for the first 
time about new phases of invention, how others 
succeeded, how the patent laws protect you, 
how to market your invention, where to obtain 
finances, how to form a company, partnership, 
or arrange for royalties from your invention’s 


le. : 
Re BE SURE TO PROTECT 
YOUR RIGHTS 


The U. S. A. is the greatest open market for 
new inventions in the world. Here commercial 
striving is so keen that the unprotected inven- 
tion, if it’ has public acceptance, is quickly 
“eyed” and may become the prey of eager com- 
etition. Worthwhile manufacturers will not 
bear the production costs and sales expense of 
promoting a new invention unprotected by 
nt. 
ova strong patent not only opens the road 
to marketing your invention, but closes it to 
would-be chiselers who may seek to reap the 
rewards of, your creative efforts. 


CLARENCE 


1A56 ADAMS BUILDING 


A. O’BRIEN 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY before U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


FREE FORM FOR 
RECORDING INVENTION 


When you send for our FREE “Patent Guide” 
we include, also Free, our specially prepared 
“Record of Invention’”’ blank, on which you can 
quickly make and date a sketch and description 
of your invention. This “disclosure,” as it is 
called, may be absolutely invaluable as evidence 
for you, should your rights ever be contested. 
Be sure to get it and use it. 


LET US HELP YOU WITH’ 
YOUR PATENT 


During the past twenty years we have helped 
great numbers of inventors secure their U. S. 
Patents. We know the pitfalls and how to 
avoid them. We have trained, experienced 
patent draftsmen and registered patent attor- 
neys teady to serve you—and each one, when 
he undertakes to handle your case, realizes that 
he is personally responsible to contribute the 
fullest individual effort possible. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK— 
MAIL COUPON NOW 


Know exactly what you should do to secure a 
Patent—what must be done every step of the 
way—how the Patent Law protects you—what 
we, as Registered Patent Attorneys, can do for 
you. Mail the above coupon NOW for our 48- 
Page “‘Patent Guide” and ‘Record of Inven- 
tion’? Form. 


SN 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
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10 VOLUMES IN ONE 
rena 253,860 DEFINITIONS 
2763 ILLUSTRATIONS 

80 MAPS—60 IN 
FULL COLOR 
2400 PAGES 
PAGE SIZE: 

8Y¥2" x 107%" 
25 SUPPLE- 
MENTS 


SUPERB 
DE LUXE EDITION 


Would you prefer to own 
the superb De Luxe Edi- 
tion illustrated on this 
page? Magnificently 
bound in Spanish-Finish 
simulated leather, in 
two-tone pigskin grain, 
it is a veritable master- 
piece of the book-mak- 
er’s art. This De Luxe 
Edition—and only the 
De Luxe Edition—is 
fully thumb-indexed. To 
make this luxurious ‘vol- 
ume your very own, you 
need only continue your 
dollar payments for two 
additional months. Send 
for this handsome De 
Luxe Edition. You won’t 
regret it! 


This is a new unabridged 
edition. Not published by 
s the original publishers of 
* Webster's dictionary, 

nor by their successors. 


FREE EXAMINATION 
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At a Record-Smashing 


jc Give-Away Price! 


' 
You’ve seen the Giant Unabridged Dictionary—in libraries, in colleges, in 
the homes of the very wealthy. You’ve known the enormous benefits 
you'd get from owning such a great source of human knowledge. Now, at 
last, this up-to-the-minute, completely new unabridged dictionary— 
Webster’s Universities Unabridged Dictionary—has been published at a 
price you can easily afford! 


Publishing authorities said we could never offer you this giant 1144-pound 
volume . .. with its 2400 fact-filled, illustrated pages . . . this tremendous, 
scholarly work that cost hundreds of thousands of dollars to compile . . . 
they said we couldn’t possibly offer it at so low a price, when comparable 
volumes have always sold for three or four times as much. But, we | 
printed more copies than anyone has ever dared to print before . . . so if 
that we could give you the benefits of the tremendous savings that this 
volume production made possible. ; 


A TREASURE-HOUSE OF KNOWLEDGE 


} 

The handsome regular edition is bound in sturdy fawn 
buckram for a lifetime of active use. It includes over 
250,000 entries—imagine, more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion definitions. Each definition is complete, authorita- 
tive. There are 2763 illustrations to make meanings 
doubly clear! Its 2400 pages include 385 pages of _ex- 
tremely useful supplementary information, such as Dic- 
tionary of Biography, Digest of Federal Agencies, 
U.S. History at a Glance, Commercial Terms in 

epeusces, and 80 maps, 60 of them in full 
color. 

Think what this superb volume will mean to 
you! It will enable you to express your thoughts 
clearly and persuasively. It will make your 
friends and business associates look to you as 
the final authority on every conceivable subject! 

You need this Dictionary .. . for the sake of 
your own future and those dear to you. Mail the 
free examination Coupon today. Examine Web- 
ster’s Universities Unabridged Dictionary in your 
own home absolutely FREE, without obligation! 


SEND NO MONEY 


Judge this yalue for yourself ... at . 
OUR risk! You need send no money. | 

Just fill out and mail the Coupon below. 
When your Dictionary arrives, all postage y 

paid, you have 5 whole days to examine l time I will either return it or send you $1.95 plus post- 
it—without cost—at your leisure. You age and $1 each month thereafter for 5. months for the 
Must be completely delighted with this ] Regular Edition . . . or $1 each month for 7 months for 


Puierary tend SS ae 

LIBRARY GUILD, INC., Dept. WA-D-1 | 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ‘ 
Please send BSTER’S UNIVERSITIES UN- | 


me WE 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY (in the edition checked below) 
for 5_DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION, At the end of that 


the De Luxe Edition. 
Dietionsry, oF You may return it without B Ci'negular dition CDe Luxe Raltion (CHECK ONE) 
aye el a keep it, pas as NAME 
.95, plus a few cents postage, and pay 
the balance at the rate of only $1 a month pS uiee 
for 5 months. Don’t delay! Mail the CLT, 2. PRA ANTI fiveasctetuseasezsdeteassseds STATE, s..16..a Ane 
Coupon NOW! (0 Check here if you prefer to enclose entire amount 


MAEL COUPON NOW 


(Regular Edition $6.95; De Luxe Edition $8.95), in 
which case ; pay the postage. Your 5-day 
return privilege still applies, of course. 


apg 
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FREE BOOKLET 


Cea || YOUR 
and Invention 
Record Form 


Our laws favor the inven- 
tor who makes a dated 
record of his invention and 
who is diligent in filing 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Hence, our service can be important to you: 
As soon as you write us, we send, by. return 
mail, an “‘Invention Record’’ form for you to 
fill out. And then, when you return it to us, 
our prompt and personal service begins: We 
personally direct the search of the Patent 
Office Records. Personally report to you. 
Personally supervise the preparation and fil- 
ing of your application and the handling of 
your case. There is no lost motion, no lost 


ti b 
PATENT AND SELL 
YOUR INVENTION 


We handle your case skilfully and thoroughly 
with a view to securing the best possible pat- 
ent for you—giving you the full benefit of 
our training as patent attorneys and our 
years of experience serving hundreds of in- 
ventors. We make personal calls at. the 
Patent Office when required. 


WRITE US TODAY... 


When your invention comes to us it is strictly 
confidential. All correspondence is handled 
personally by us. We take a personal interest 
in your success, so you can write us fully. 


IMPORTANT TO GET 
STARTED RIGHT 


Know how the laws protect you, and what 
steps to take. We will send you Complete 
FREE Booklet ‘‘How To Protect Your In- 
vention’’, and FREE ‘‘Invention Record’’ 
Form. Write us, or mail this coupon today 
—McMorrow and Berman, Registered 
Patent Attorneys, 136-A Barrister Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. , 


ey 2 SS Se oe ee ee toe es es ee ee 
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McMORROW & BERMA 


R REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS BEFORE 4 
i U. S. PATENT OFFICE a 
@ 136-A Barrister Building, Washington, D. Cc. & 
§ Sena me your NEW FREE. Book and specially pre- & 
@ pared “Invention Record’? form at once, I under- i 
r stand that this request does not obligate me. i 
‘ Name F : 
f Address a 
| a 
I City... bon tages the Statel.Gitscteuee i 
P| Write or Print Name Clearly a 
fom a en tot 


WE WILL 
SEND YOU OUR 


“HOW TO PROTECT 
INVENTION” 


Gn Electric 
@,, SCROLL 


JUST GUIDE IT! 


7,200 Strokes 


STURDY 


ee Bogle te ONLY TWO 
Operates on 110-120 V. ain ith 


50 or 60 cyele alternat- 
ing current—does not 
operate ondirect current. 


Never Needs Gilling 


More like magic than any tool you ever saw! Imag- 
ine an electric jig saw that takes no jigging -- - 
only a trifle heavier than a hand saw, yet better 
balanced , .. a tool that takes no effort run, no 
pressure to feed. Works at any angle—on big as- 
sembly jobs or_on the tiniest piece you can hold 
in your hand, You will thrill at the surge of pre- 
cision power .. . it runs so fast the blade seems 
to be standing still. A touch of thumb to button 
starts it, releasing stops it instantly. Easily cuts 
intricate designs...taKes no sandpaper, bench 
room or floor space. Requires no special care. 
Novice or craftsman, you’ll find hundreds of uses 
for the new MOTO-SAW. 


AS SAFE TO HANDLE AS A HAND SAW 


It’s fast and safe... . cuts am average of 1 ft. per 
minute up to 34’ medium hard wood. Easily cuts 
at any angle ...even along a spiral twist, as in 
shaping an airplane propeller. Capable of per= 
forming the most delicate work, 


yet so sturdy and simplt that a Only 
ehild can be trusted with it. If 

your dealer cannot yet supply you, $ 85 
send $4.85 for MOTO-SAW and 3 r 
blades postpaid. Or send $1, pay F 
postman balance plus ostage, With 3 


MONEY BACK if not delighted af- 
ter inspection. Saw Blades 


Dremel Mfg. Co., Dept. $-361, Racine, Wis. 


COMPLETE HOME-STUDY 
COURSES . 


and educational books, :slightly used. 
Sold, rented, exchanged. All subjects. 
Money-back guarantee. Cash paid 


for used courses. F R E E 


Full details. and illus- 
Write foday 


trated 72-page bar- 
NELSON COMPANY™-252 Manhattan Bldg. 


gain catalog 
Chicago, 


dO You 
WANT TO 


STOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the eraving for tobacco 
as thousands have. Make your- 
self freeandhappy withTobacco 
Redeemer. Not asubstitute, not 
habit forming. Write for free 
booklet telling of injurious ef- 
fect of tobacco and 
dependable, easy way FREE 
to relieve the craving BOOK 
manv men have, 


Newell Pharmacal Co,, Dept. 98, Clayton Sta,, St.Louls, Mo. 


NEURITIS 


RELIEVE PAIN IN FEW (| MINUTES 


To relieve torturing pain of Rheumatism, 

Neuralgia, or Lumbago in a few minutes, get NU- 

RITO, the splendid formula, used by thousands. De- 

pendable—no opiates. Does the- work quickly. Must 

or ere Dea sesh A pars lr.: in few minutes 
ack, on’t suffer. Ask 

today for NURITO on this guarantee, ae 
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by S. I.E. 


(NAME"AND ADDRESS 


SENT UPON REQUEST) shoe factory 


“After graduating I went with 
a Radio store. I soon became 
Service Manager at twice my 
shoe factory pay.’’ 


e P| 
If you can’t see a future in your 
abe tag’ job, feel you’ll never make 
_£. smitH, Much more money; if you’re in a 
3 resident _ seasonal field, subject to lay offs, 
National fedio IT’S TIME NOW to investigate 
Established Radio. Trained Radio Technicians 
25 years make good money, and you don’t 
have to give up your present job 


or leave homd to learn Radio. I train you at 
home nights in your spare time. 


Why Many Radio Technicians 
Make $30, $40, $50 a Week 


Radio broadcasting stations employ operators, techni- 
cians. Radio manufacturers employ testers, inspectors, 
servicemen in good-pay jobs. Radio jobbers, dealers, 
employ installation and servicemen. Many Radio 
Technicians open their own Radio sales and repair 
businesses and make $30, $40, $50 a week. Others hold 
their regular jobs and make $5 to $10 a week fixing 
Radios in spare time. Automobile, Police, Aviation, 
Commercial Radio; Loudspeaker Systems, Electronic 
Devices are other fields offering opportunities for which 
N. RB. I. gives the required knowledge of Radio. Tele- 
vision promises to open good jobs soon. 


Many Make $5 to $10 a Week Extra 
in Spare Time While Learning 


1a day you enroll,.I start sending you Extra Money 
jo Seeete start showing you how to do Radio repair 
jobs. ‘Throughout your Course I send plans and direc- 
“tions which have helped-many make $5 to $10 a week 
extra in spare, time while learning. I send special 
Radio equipment to conduct experiments and build cir-~ 
cuits. This 50-50 training method makes learning at 


L jumped trom ¥8 a week to 50 


~~ @ free Book started me toward this 


GOOD PAY IN RADIO 


“I had an $18 a week job in a 
‘ when I 
training at home for Radio.’ 


‘Eight months later I went to 
Station KWCR as operator. I’m 
now Radio Engineer at WSUI.” 


how I Train You at Home 


A RADIO TECHNICIAN 


PTS 
“N. R. I. Training was so prac- 


tical I was soon ready to make 
$5 to $10 a week in spare time.’” 


started 


“N. R. I. Training took me out 
of the shoe factory—put me into 
a good-pay Radio job.” 


home interesting, fascinating, practical YOU ALSO 
GET A MODERN, PROFESSIONAL, ALL-WAVE, 
ALL-PURPOSE SET SERVICING INSTRUMENT 
to help you make money fixing Radios while learn- 
ing and equip you for full time work after you 
graduate, 


Find Out What Radio, Television 
Offer You 


Act Today! Mail the coupon for my 64-page book, 
“Rich Rewards in Radio.’’ It points out Radio’s spare 
time and full time opportunities and those coming in 
Television; tells about my Course in Radio and Tele- 
vision; shows more than 100 letters from men I haye 
trained, telling what they are doing and _earning, 
Read my money back agreement. MAIL COUPON in 
an envelope or paste on a penny, postcard—NOW|! 


J. E. Smith, President, Dept. 1AP2 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 
Peers ewe Se eee ee 
J. E. SMITH, President, Dept. IAP2 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 


Mail me FREE, without obligation, your 6 
page book ‘‘Rich Rewards in Radio.” (No 
salesman will call. Write plainly.) 


AGE......000 


4- 


NAME .ocsscccceccevvrcesvccsevsscscscseete 


beer e rn eteeee eee rr 


ADDRESS .... 


CITY... scicescascetapsccease: SRATIOC  ceeang 
Vrs va 


25A 
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EARNINGS 
SUCCESS 


Take away drabness, add glamor to your 

life. Be popular! Learn in your own 

home. Check course interested in. Pian 
Saxophone, Mandolin 


Voice, Accordion, 
Clarinet, Cornet, Guitar. If juvenile, par- 
ent’s signature must aceon nary, Gngutese 

; Low cost. Easy terms. FREE catalogu ¢ 


Write! Dept. 113-N, 1525 East 3rd pireck 


Chicago, Ill. , 
| 
CORPORATION 
| 44 WHITEHALL STREET, 


; NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Pay up to $2400 fo start * 
Begin now to prepare yourself for Civil Service, 


Exams. with our Question and Answer peaks: x 
Prices $1.95 to $3. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

+k Clip and return this “‘ad’? to us for 
your copy of our free booklet No. 4 W. 
% «Check the positions in which you are in- 
* 

* 

* 

*x 


tereste 


O CLERICAL 2 he 
CL] LAW ENFORCING ante 
(1) RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK — 
[1] CUSTOMS & IMMIGRATION | 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers. Inc. 100 Fifth Ave, N.¥. 


IASON 

PRINTERS 
PUBLISHERS 
LITHOGRAPHER ' 


PETER J. CAREY 
 &SONS 
97-103 Horatio St 

New York City 
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FILLED WITH.- AIR. 
No more hard, unyielding 
. pads since 
invention of 


Br 


PROOF! 


Read These Reports on 
Reducible Rupture Cases 


(In our files at Marshall, 
Michigan, we have over 33,- 
000 grateful letters which 
have come to us entirely 
unsolicited and without any 


sort of payment.) 

“Doctor Says Cured’’ 

“My son, Ivan, wore your Ap- 
Pliance until three years ago. 
The doctor pronounced him cured 
@ year or two before that time. 
He is now on the Rice institute 
track team of Houston, Texas, is 
a dash and relay man. He par- 
ticipated in track meets at Mil- 
Waukee and in the National A.A. 
U. at Buffalo this past June.*’— 
Mrs. Wm. H. Jones, Box 802, 
Hedley, Tex. 
“Gymnasium Instructor at 54’’ 
“My rupture is greatly reduced 
after wearing your Appliance for 
a year, I have taken up my old 
work as gymnasium instructor 
for Stanton Park Baptist Church, 
and in showing the boys all the 
stunts, I have felt no ill-effects. 
Remember—I am 54 years of age, 
and I think it is very unusual for 
a Man of my age doing hand-bal- 
ance, especially with a double 
rupture, that the Brooks Appli- 
ance held me in. The above state- 
ment is true and correct.’’—Wm. 
H. Robertson, 1329 17th St., 
Detroit, Mich. : 

“Appliance Discarded’’ 

“J discarded your Appliance 
about three months ago, having 
no further need for it. By that 
I mean I am perfectly cured and 
have no discomfort whatever af- 
ter lifting pianos, etc., at my 
work.’’ — G. Swindelis, Long 
Beach, Miss. 
“‘Brooks Holds’’ 

“st can’t tell you how much I 
think of your Pies it sure has 
done me worlds of good. I have 
hard work mining and so much 
lifting, but the truss held me 
and I never was bothered a bit 
with rupture,’’—Joe__Thum- 
erelle, R. 2, Peoria, Ill., c/o 
Big Bear Coal Co. 


\ 


de for all 
ucible rup- 
cessfully 


Femoral Rupture with 


equal success. 


SENTON 
TRIAL! 


If your doctor says 
you have reducible 
rupture, and ad- 
vises a proper-fit- 
ting support, don’t 
delay but get free 
details about the 
Brooks at once. It 
will be sent on 
trial to prove its 
merits. In trying it 
you risk no money 
—and if it doesn’t 
“work”—if it fails 
to completely sat- 
isfy you or your 
doctor—you re- 
turn it and the 
trial costs you 
nothing. Beware 
of imitations! The 
genuine Brooks is 
not sold in stores 
or through mail 
order houses. Stop 
your Rupture 
Worries — send 
coupon now! All 
correspondence 
treated as strictly 
confidential. 


BROOKS 
APPLIANCE CO. 
46-F State St. 
Marshall, Michigan 
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OP..uzRupture 


orries! 


Learn About My Perfected 
RUPTURE INVENTION! 


WHY worry and suffer any longer? 
Learn now about my perfected 
invention for all forms of reducible 
rupture. It has brought ease, com- 
fort and happiness to thousands of 
men, women and children. You can 
imagine how happy many of these 
rupture sufferers were when they 
wrote to me that they had no fur- 
ther use for any kind of support. 
How would YOU like to be able to 
experience that same happiness? 
The only way to find out is to actu- 
ally try this remarkable appliance. 
I guarantee it to fit properly and to 
hold comfortably . . . or it costs 
you nothing. Hurry—send coupon 
quick for Free Rupture Book, easy 
measuring chart, and PROOF of 
results. 


Patented AIR-CUSHION Support 
Gives Nature a Chance to 
CLOSE the OPENING 


Surprisingly—continually—my perfect- 
ed Automatic Air Cushion supports the 
weakened parts allowing Nature, the 
Great Healer, to swing into action! All 
the while you should experience the 
most heavenly comfort and security. 
No obnoxious springs, metal girdles or 
hard pads. No salves or plasters. My 
complete Appliance weighs but a few 
ounces, is durable, inconspicuous, sani- 
tary and cheap in price. Wouldn’t you 
like to say “‘goodbye’’ to rupture wor- 
ries and ‘‘hello’’ to NEW freedom .. . 
NEW glory in living . . . NEW happi- 
ness With the help of Mother Nature 
and my perfected Air Cushion Ap- 
Pliance? 


Pets eS BB Se See eee ey 


i Confidential Coupon 
for Rupture Sufferers 


H. C. BROOKS, 
President 

46-F State St., 
Marshall, Mich. 
Rush me your Free 
Book, self - fitting 
chart, proof of re- 
sults, ali without 
obligation, and in 
plain envelope. 


GC. E. BROOKS 
Inventor 


CITY. ..cccseeecccscarnreeserscsseres State...... teas 
State whether for man, 0 woman 0 

or child O i 
eee | 
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Booklet Free Highest References Promptness Assured Best Results 
: SEND DRAWING OR MODEL 


- 
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All Business Given Prompt and Proper Attention 


Listed Patent Lawyer in the latest editions of the Rand-MeNally Di- 
rectory of Bankers and Bank-Recommended Attorneys, published by 


published in Cleveland, Ohio; Bankers Service Legal Directory, 


published by Bankers Service Co., Boston, Mass.; and the Snow- 
Church Directory Co. Lawyers List, published in New York City. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Registered Patent Lawyer 


7124 Ninth Street, N. W., Victor Building E 
Washington, D. C. ‘ 


B Rand-MecNally & Co., Chicago, Ill.; the American Lawyers Annual, 
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THE LINCOLN 
LIBRARY OF | 
ESSENTIAL 

INFORMATION 


NOW READY—1940 EDITION 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST FACT FURNISHER, QUES. _ 
TION ANSWERER, ARGUMENT SETTLER, and TIME 
AND MONEY SAVER 


The Frontier Press Co., Dept. W41 FABRIKOID 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: BINDING 
Kindly send me, without obligation on my part, $18.50 
your descriptive leaflet. r) 
BUCKRAM 
BINDING 


$16.50 
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Prepare now to advance yourself to an important job by Mathe- 
matics Training. Mathematics is the foundation of all me- 
chanical and scientific work, and of all business or industry 
based on science. Without this essential knowledge even 


the most capable man is left behind while others forge 
ahead to better jobs, bigger contracts, more money. 
You need mathematics to solve technical problems 
and to improve, speed up and check on your work 
and the work of others. 

Now you can learn mathematics by an easy, inex-~ 
pensive and time-saving methotl. A very simple and 
extremely interesting course in book form has been 
prepared for you by an expert who has devoted a life- 
time to teaching practical men in the fundamentals of 
this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS 
FOR SELF-STUDY 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S., in E.E., A.M., 
Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute 


These books start right from the beginning with a review of 
arithmetic that gives you all special short-cuts and trick 
methods that save countless hours of 
your time. Then they go right into 
higher mathematics and show you 


A Complete how simple it is when an expert ex- 

Gc d plains it for you. In no time at all 
ourse an you will be tackling with ease the 

Reference most difficult questions on this sub- 

Library in ject. ; 

5 Volumes An _ Expert's 


Simplified Methods — 


Mr. Thompson, the author of these 


Arithmetic 


Algebra 4 ¢ 
Geometry books, has had many years’ experi- 


: ence in mathematical training. He 

SEG ortirtt presents each practical method and 

problem in the clearest, simplest 

1598 Pages | way. He gets right down to the kind 

Illustrated of information that you need in 
your daily work. 


Send No Money fr faminarion 


: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
= 250 Fourth Ave., New York 


= Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF-STUDY in 5 x 
= volumes. Within 10 days I will either return the books - 
* or send you $2.95 as first payment and $2.00 per month . 
= for 3 months—total $8.95 (5% discount for aes “ays 
= s 
MONARIE Ac os eisceg en Hee oe 4 os ale ~ a olajeisieia slates a sels doe : 
BNGATESS 6 es vee gob a's old oe ger visio sniealnie one ee onan " 
™ City and State...........- 560s bese e ee erence eee eee 2 

J 
™ Reference ..-. 00... c eee e cece e eet tenet teeter eee ens . 
M Address ..--.. 602s esse eee erect este centr essence 8 
WORE RP ER EUREE SEC ECEEEREER ERE EE EEE . 
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She Gof $400] 


ra Half Dollar 
WI will pay CASH for 
OLD COINS, BILLS aad STAMPS 


Mrs. S. Dowty of Texas 
sold B. Max Mehl one- 
half dollar for $400.00 


I Paid $200 
to J. D. Martin of Virginia 


FOR JUST ONE 
COPPER CENT 


**Please accept my thanks for your 
check for $200.00 in payment for 
the copper cent I sent you. I ap- 
preciate the interest you have 
given this transaction. It is a 
pleasure to do business with a 
firm that handles matters as you 
do. I wish _to assure you that it 
will be a pleasure to me to tell 
all my friends of your wonderful 
offer for old coins.’’ 

JULIAN D. MARTIN, Virginia 
Post yourself! It pays! I paid Mr. 
Manning, New York, $2,500 for a 
single silver dollar.. Mrs. G. F. 
Adams $740 for some old coins, 
W. F. Wilharm, Pennsylvania, 
$18,500 for his-rare coins. In the 
last 20 years I have paid hundreds 
of others handsome premiums. 


All Kinds of Old Coins, Medals, 
Bills and Stamps Wanted 


Right now I will pay $50 for 1913 
Liberty Head nickels (not Buffalo), 
$100 for 1894 dimes, ‘‘S’’ Mint, 
%8.00 for 1853 quarters, no ar- 
rows, $200° each for 1884 and 
1885 Silver Trade Dollars, 10c 
each for 1912 ‘‘S’’? Mint nickels, 
ete, 


Big Cash Premiums for Hun- 
dreds of Coins now Circulating 


I want thousands of old coins and 
will pay Big Cash Premiums to get 
them. I offer up to $1,000 pre- 
mium for certain coins and lesser 
amounts for hundreds of others. 
Send 4 cents for my large, illus- 
trated Coin Folder. Its contents 
will amaze you. No obligation on 
your part. It may mean much 
profit to you. You have nothing 
to lose and everything to gain. 


Est. 41 years 


od 
obey 


I, 
raw 
Lar OU 


"4 


{ 


ee ae . Now! 


MON NOdNOD AN3S 


To 
B. MAX MEHL, 


Dept. 191, Mehl Bldz., 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


Please send me your large Illustrated Coin 
Folder and further particulars, for which I 
enclose 4 cents. 


IN EIMET sp ae ses 
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Relieves Pain or Money Back 
BOTH ARCHES ADJUSTABLE TO ANY FOOT 
SUPPORTS CHANGEABLE TO ANY SHOE 
ee e 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL o « « 


LETT TTT 


= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= METALIC 

= 

= Aireushioned for Comfort * Ventilated for 
Health %& No Metal %& No Springs ¥¢ No Elastic 


blessed relief from torturous, burning foot 
ains caused by weak arches, callouses, sige = 
arsal trouble, and other foot ailments. Soft and 


& flexible. 

Pocket underneath with extra inserts for both 

een toe < ann pery bye one elevation 
y fi i an 

Airflow Arch-Ezars.- 7 


satisfactory we will prompt 
mrefund every penny we received from sae way 
TORTURE? 


= SEND TODAY $i for EACH PAIR wanted, 


= our name, and address, 
and shoe size, If money accompanies order we ship 
repaid; if C.0.D., postal charges extra. = 


C. H. STEMMONS MFG. CO. 


024 McGee St. Dept.68! Kansas City, Mo. 
PETE tiiiiti ity 


SAVE 


25% 10.50% 


GOOD idea is worth at least $100— 

and you could have created one such 

idea while you were waiting supper 
last night if you_had only trained your 
mind to do so. Successful men do it by 
exercising their brains. 

Your brain power depends on_ seven 
basic factors—each of which can be ex- 
ercised the way an athlete trains his body. 
Doctor Donald A. Laird has worked out 
43 exercises and techniques for accelerat- 
ing or increasing your brain power. They 
* are based on brain power secrets which 
ave been discovered and tested by psychologists 
of the University of Chicago as the result of a six- 
years’ research on the subject. He reveals these 
secrets in How to Increase Your Brain Power. 


THE ONLY BOOK 
THAT TELLS YOU 
HOW To: 


@Double your memory 


6 exercises and 4 techniques 


@increase your verbal 


Now for the first time a psychologist reveals 
peancy scientifically what it is that fubecates soar ideas. 
It is not knowledge. (You can be a walking en- 
@ Speed up your cyclopedia and make only $20 a week.) 
‘g y - It is not education. (Edison and Burbank were 
perceptions average” boys, with little education.) 
9 ena What, then, are the ideas which you have, that 


need only to be waked up? 

The idea department of the brain is not half used 
by most of us. And unfortunately it is a faculty 
which becomes weaker year by year with disuse. 


@Strengthen your power 
to visualize 


7 exercises With proper use it improves. Many of us are too 
self-critical or overcautious—and fail to take ad- 

@ learn to handle vantage of the mind’s most valuable faculty, the 
< gue which means $20 a week or $500. How about 
numbers you? Tear out the coupon below and give your 


ideas the chance they are waiting for. 


How to Increase Your 


BRAIN POWER 


Self-Teaching  Self-Testing 
by Donald A. Laird, Ph.D., Sc.D. 


Examine It 5 Days FREE! 


8 exercises 


@improve your reasoning 
5 exercises 


@Get new ideas 
2 exercises 


@ Remember names 
3 simple little tricks that ac- 
complish wonders 


Every one of these exercises 
embodies an ‘‘easy-to-use” 
secret for increased brain 
power”. which has been 
tested by psychologists! 


Tear out, sign and mail to: | 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO., 432 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. i 

SS TMM TAM Bicase send me HOW TO INCREASE YOUR eee powER, &f 

ae a A. eer. 4 sranting FREE _ five Cheer pee te | 

. end of that time will either return it to you without fu 

he Hep lent oan ee obligation to me, or I will remit $2.00 in full payment. : 
sent to you for free ex- 

amination. If you are gITED uliy clicks «coi o1cee vdvivewatae do ecase wivins 6s vere dvlcoe® ssleerails i 

not convinced that it dar r | 

will increase your brain PEGE, cu sac cin Sie vinind o:010. 06> riecicin csiein'6'00 66 6'Sa sales «6m os)0/e sine Wine eae E 

egg send it right ees connection 1 

ck and you will owe . artes: Cavatas wa @ 
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Be An Artist! | Old Age Policy Pays 
meee WE *5.710.51 | Up to $50 a Month! 


Needed Protection, Ages 65 to 85, 
Costs Only 1 Cent a Day 


The Postal Life & Casualty Insurance 
Co., 316 Postal Life Building, Kansas City, 


“at home in your spare time Mo., has a new accident policy for men 
The fascinating field of Art offers commercial oppor- and women of ages 65 to 85. 


tunities to men and women of all ages. Trained Ar- It pays up to $500 if killed, up to $50 a . 


tists are capable of earning $30, $50, $75 a week. s ay 
We teach from the beginning and train you for a month for disability, up to $25 a month 


career in COMMERCIAL ART, ILLUSTRATING for hospital care and other benefits that 


and CARTOONENG. No previous training neces- ; 

sary. Our proven method has been pate ne ee so many older people have wanted 

Write for complete information in FR - : re 
LET. “Art for Pleasure and And the cost is only 1'cent a day—$3.65 


Profit” . . . TWO ART- a year! 


IST’S OUTFITS IN- : 
CLUDED with course. Postal pays claims promptly; more 
than one-quarter million people have 
bought Postal policies. This special pol- 
icy for older people is proving especially ~< 
attractive. No medical examination—no 
agents will call. 


i 

: SEND NO MONEY NOW. Just write 
, | US your name, address and age—the name, 
1 
i 
a 


: WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Studio 722T, 1115-{5th St., N.W., Wash, D. C. 
Without obligation, please send me your Free 

1 Book, ‘‘Art for Pleasure and Profit.’’ 


Mu Mamers soe tS ts eS Age 


: address and relationship of your bene- 
q Address ficiary—and we will send a policy for 10 
§ City State days’ FREE INSPECTION. No ebliga- 
eT. tion. This offer limited, so write today. 


Good handwriting is so important in the worlds of com- 
merce, trade and society, in civil service and general business 
occupation. Good handwriting helps bring quick advancement, 
Poor, illegible penmanship often causes costly errors and hinders 
ebay Why write a poor hand? It’s simple and easy to learn 
at home. 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW. Simply send coupon below for. 
New Free Book, mailed without cost or obligation. Beautifully 


Ly 


| illustrated; page after page of opportunity suggestions. Mail 
coupon today. Enclose 10c for a Professional Pen -Point and 
ASY TO your name beautifully written. Write today. 
LEARN IN 
' SPARE TIME 


Our new free book 


The Tamblyn School of Penmanshi 
ge H, 440 Ridge Bidg., anesecoliee Mo, 


Send for it Today! 
it} 
HOW TO BECOME Re to improve Phee een 
to Become mgeGcdl Re eaeen 2 Rook eee 


A GOOD PENMAN” 


A new book on fundamentals of penman- [_]Protes here if you enclose 10c for a 


ship—clear, concise, easy to understand. Professional Pen Point and your name 
It you want to improve your writing, this Deeb prally, wuitten: 

book may have important bearing on your | 

success. Mail the coupon now! Address 


The Tamblyn School of Penmanship, 
Dent. H, 440 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, & 
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NOW. .THE HARVARD CLASSICS - 


| At lowest Price la lis History! 


Yes—these great books are today offered at a price Vs the cost of popu- 


lar fiction! Now everyone can afford the advantages of a liberal education! 


YES! It's absolutely true! Now you can own 
DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF 
BOOKS at a price per volume % the cost of 
current popular fiction! Never before in the his- 
tory of these world-famous books have they 
been offered at a price so low! 


LIBERAL EDUCATION AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, noted educator, President 
of Harvard University for forty years, made ita 
vital part of his life’s work to assemble this 
superb library, now brought within the reach 
of all! -As he himself has said, “IN THESE 
BOOKS ARE THE ESSENTIALS OF A LIB- 
ERAL EDUCATION”. 


THE GREATEST BOOK BARGAIN EVER OFFERED! 


Brentano's, one of the largest firms of retail 
booksellers in the world, recently stated that 
for only the partial contents of The Harvard 


- Classics, in ordinary cloth-bound editions, the 


cost would be $402 00. Yet here, exquisitely 
ptinted, beautifully illustrated, handsomely 
and uniformly bound you can have these pre- 
cious writings at a fraction of that cost! 

This handsome new edition contains the com- 
plete contents of DR ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS Every word, every line, 
every patagraph is here! Fifty volumes, 22,407 
pages of superb reading. 418 of the world’s 
masterpieces, the famous Lecture Volume. the 
Daily Reading Guide—and the unique Index 


brary, 


of 76,000 entries that gives you the key to this 
vast storehouse of knowledge! 


ONLY $2.00 DOWN, 50 CENTS A WEEK 


For an initial payment as low as $2.00 you may 
have this luxurious edition placed in your 
home with all shipping charges prepaid by us! 
BUT YOU MUST NOT DELAY! THESE 
PRICES MAY HOLD FOR ONLY A LIMIT- 
ED TIME. THEREFORE, WE URGE YOU 
TO ACT AT ONCE! 


TWO BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FREE 


The famous little book, “Fifteen Minutes a 
Day’, furnishes you with full information 
about The Harvard Classics. It gives Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan of reading—is packed with helpful, 
practical information! Also, for a limited time 
only, we will send you “Men Behind the 
Classics’’ which contains dramatic biographies 
of men whose immortal writings appear in 
The Harvard Classics. A fine piece of litera- 
ture. Both of these booklets will be sent you 
free, postpaid and without obligation, Simply 
fill out and mail the coupon below. 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 


THIS COUPON EN@ITLES YOU TO 
FREE BOOKLETS (For Adults Only), 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 
The World’s Largest Subscription Book- 
sellers HOZ-528 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


Yes! I am interested in receiving by mail, 
free and without obligation, your valuable 


booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day’, describing the famous 
i Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Har- 
yard Classics) and containing Dr. Eliot’s own plan of 
constructive reading. Also, the beautiful brochure, the 
“Men Behind: the Classics”. 


Mr. 

INGO SNE rSi se oiave ese siti fad siete Aa gen aiets ere a: sgh eta atateratayal 
Miss 

Address...... BFS Oe tee wiere dais hay Delare | Stale s SES ae 3 
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Originally Published At 
$9 and $3.....: 


Here is an-unparalleled opportunity for you 
to get the assistance of experts in developing 
your personality . . . in improving your 
position in‘ the social and business world. 
Written by foremost authorities, these help- 
ful books are now available for the first 
time, at a price everyone can afford! Every 
volume is worth many times its cost. Study 
the list below . . . then place your order 
promptly. 


FULL-SIZE, CLOTH-BOUND BOOKS BY 
LEADING AUTHORS 
192 


WEBSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE ILLUS- 

TRATED DICTIONARY—New. Completely 

illustrated. 640 pages. 27,500 entries. IN- 
EXED. 32 pages full color maps. ‘This 

Dictionary is not published by the original 

publishers of Webster’s Dictionary nor by 

their successors, 

1501 

“ Hoe BS ae ole OF SYNONYMS ane 
ANTO MS—By Joseph Devlin, M.A. 

Plt classication of the correct ore 

for every shade of meaning. 

1502 

HOW TO WRITE GOOD BUSINESS LET- 

TERS—By Edward Frank Allen, Every type 

of letter thoroughly discussed by an authority. 

1503 

HOW TO WRITE GOOD SOCIAL LETTERS 

—By Marianne Meade. Correct and graceful 

correspondence for every formal and informal 

occasion, 


1504 : 
HOW TO WRITE AND SPEAK EFFEC- 
TIVE ENGLISH—By Hdward Frank Allen. 


How to make the English language say exactly 
what you mean it to say. 


1505 

THE SECRETARY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA— 
By Allen and Meade. An authoritative hand- 
book of business procedure for the office 
worker. 

1506 

CHARM AND PERSONALITY—By Mari- 
anne Meade. A practical reference book on 
personal magnetism and the art of making 
friends. e 
1060 

A_COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


STATES—By Clement Wood, A.B., LL.B. An TOWER 
impartial, truthful history of our country, ab- BOOKS 
sorbing and thrillingly told, 
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1508 

YOU WROTE IT YOURSELF—By mM. N. 
Bunker. The key to handwriting analysis, 
with secrets revealed by the handwriting of 
the famous. 

1509 

HOW TO LAND A JOB AND KEEP IT— 


By Richard H. Morris. A practical guide for 
oe a start in the business world. 


125 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY WITH 
YOUR TYPEWRITER — By David Selte. 
Simple, tested and proven plans by which 
average typing skill can be made to pay 
dividends. 

1040 

WORLD’S MODERN COOK BOCK — By 
Mabel Claire. A useful, practical handbook, 
i3” every phase of kitchen management. 


GARDENING SHORT CUTS—By M. G. 
Kains. A famed gardening expert presents 
many ingenious new ways to take the drudgery 
out of gardening. 

1514 


A GUIDE TO THE WILD FLOWERS—By 
Norman Taylor. Ideal nature-lover's field 
book. Any wildflower readily identified. Over 
500 accurate drawings. 

1515 

MARRIAGE AND PARENTHOOD — By 
Garry Cleveland Myers, Ph.D. A frank dis- 
cussion of the problems of the modern family. 


1516 

FREUD—HIS DREAM AND SEX THEO- 
RIES—By Joseph Jastrow. Analysis of the 
daring theories of the great Sigmund Freud, 
by a leading American psychologist. 


1517 

CHILD CARE TODAY—By Bela Schick, 
M.D. and Wm. Rosenson, M.D. Invaluable 
aid on physical care and mental hygiene of 
children. 

1518 

THE NEW HOME OWNER’S HANDBOOK 
—By C. B. Smith. Authentic, simple infor- 
mation to help you repair, remodel or re- 
build your home. 

1519 


YOU CAN FIX IT—By John and Enid Wells. 
A complete guide to repairing 1001 things 
around your house. 


SAFE CONDUCT—By Margaret Fishback. 
An etiquette book of rare humor makes cor- 
rect behavior easy—and fun! 


THE HYGIENE OF MARRIAGE—By Dr. 
Millard Spencer Everett. Probably the frank- 
est volume ever written on sex relations. 
Diagrams. 

1522 

SO YOU'RE GOING TO GET MARRIED— 
By Bell Wiley. Breezy discussion of all the 
bride-to-be’s problems, from home manage- 
ment to husband management. 

1523 

STREAMLINE YOUR MIND—By James L. 
Mursell, Ph.D. Points the way to happier, 
more profitable living by learning how to 


HOW TO BUILD A STAMP COLLECTION 
—By Prescott Holden Thorp. The fascination 
of pe collecting, and how to get the most 
out of it. 


ORDER 7 
E NOW! THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. ; | 
ze vT der, simply | 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland, Ohio, Dept. WA-T-1 
Z hy e, the num- Please send me (postpaid) the books whose numbers I have 
2 en Moe tea circled below. I enclose 49c for each book circled. : 
(TE alia ee 192 1501 1502 1503 1504 1505 1506 1060 1508 ' 
sh hg rill in | 1509 1510 1040 1513 1514 1515 1516 1517 1518 
Zz your name and 1519 1520 1521 1522 1523 1524 ] 
_ address plainly, | WANE Ys a Ne BRU Ra ieee Ree ER ee aa 
enclose 49c for 
Muerte votmeror ADDRESS .)..0. 1.5... tee vec cceeeeeeee seers se oeeu piety es 
dered, and mail | 
| at once. | Se ee Rp lecke! se Ge rie) ee reene eee STATE), 0), oa. ee 
0 Check here if seers Bee ae eves gel handiiee in which case there will be | 
charge i 1 ‘< 


Cc) 
“a slight additiona 
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MODERN BOOKCASES 
for the MODEST BUDGET 


LRH 


(LO “OO 
1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


per BOOK SECTION 
with GLASS DOORS 


Sold DIRECT from FACTORY TO USER 
only —ON APPROVAL — which assures 
you of a permanent source of supply 
for additional sections in the future and 
also saves you the middleman’s profit. 
Price as illustrated with receding doors 
for protection and convenience, $17.75. 
Write for FREE CATALOG No. WA-41 

showing many attractive designs and 
arrangements, all at correspondingly 
LOW— Direct from Factory— PRICES. 


C.J.LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for 
the Better Homes and Offices since 1899 
ENDORSED BY OVER 250,000 USERS 
New York Showroom, 130 W.42ndSt., Wis. 7-8663 
Just another arrangement of the 
same combination as illustrated 
above, plus an extra top & base, 
Price complete 
as illustrated 
_ Only $19.50 
(in 25% in. length) 
ECONOMICAL 
ATTRACTIVE 
Fits any space, 


SECTIONAL IT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG, CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Please send me your FREE CATALOG 
No. WA-41 
BRET OPER cs) la Pa 3, iavepe sd Ges coe ais sae 
CET ORYSE t RIRPI A se Cent Oe Caek, 
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New Opportunities for the 
Man or Woman who knows 


FRENCH e GERMAN 
SPANISH ec ITALIAN 


‘Learn this easy way! 


Every day the call goes out: WANTED! MEN AND 
WOMEN FOR BIG. PAY POSITIONS—but a second 
language is required! Once this meant expensive 
tutoring and dreary text-book work, even traveling 
abroad. Today, all these languages are put right 
within your reach, as close to you as your table is 
to your armchair. 


LEARN by LISTENING 


By the Languagephone Method you learn a new 
tongue as easily as you learn a new tune—BY EAR. 


Dale L. Martin, M.D-:, Rochester, Minn., writes: 


‘In the last month and a half that I have had 
your records, I have accomplished more in learn- 


ing German than I accomplished in the precedin' 

year and a half by means of the ordinary text-book 

method.’’ A. E. Heric, Walla Walla, Wash. writes: 
*“‘Am delighted; It ex- 
ceeds my expectations.’’ 
Thousands of others testi- 
fy enthusiastically to the 
ease and simplicity of the | 
Languagephone Method. »s 


SEND FOR 
FREE BOOK 
TODAY 


It costs you nothing to 
get our new, free booklet 
sent promptly to everyone 
who wants to have a sec- 
ond language at his _com- 
mand. Don’t delay! Write 
today to 


One week: 
FREE trial. 


Money-back 
guarantee 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay 
portend: Standard authors, new 
ooks, popular editions, fiction, 
reference, medical, mechanical, 
children’s books, etc.—all at 
guaranteed savings. Send card 
now for Clarkson’s 1941 Catalog. 


Write for our great il- 
FREE lustrated book cata- 
log. A short course in literature. 
The buying guide of 300,000 book 
The selection of a metropolitan book 
FREE if you 


Wagnalls Co. 


lovers. 
store brought to your home. 
write NOW—TODAY! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WA41, 1253 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


72-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK describing our 


FRE E valuable service and 


listing thousands of amazing bargains. 


Used correspondence courses and edu- 
cational books on every subject bought 
for cash, sold, rented and exchanged. 
100% satisfaction guaranteed on every 
transaction. Mail penny postcard to- 
day for the world’s most interesting 
and unique book, FREE! No obligation. 


M-251 Manhattan 
Bidg., CHICAGO | 


NELSON COMPANY 
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WORDS 


can make 


YOU RICH! — 


The world rewards those who 


speak and write correctly .. . 


N business and in social life, your success frequently depends on your ability to 
speak and write clear, forceful, persuasive—and CORRECT—English! Nothing is 
truer than that we are judged far more by the things we say, and how we say 
them, than by what we wear or the way we look. Yet-how many people are willing 
to take the time and trouble—or to spend the money—required to “go back to school” 


and complete their education? 


THE GRENVILLE KLEISER COURSE IN PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


What the Course Covers: 


@ Ease in speaking and 
writing 


@® The machinery of speech 


® Finding words for your 
thoughts 


@® Words in their proper 
order y 


@ Increasing your vocabu- 
lary 


@ The principles of gram- 
mar and sentence con- 
struction 


@ Correct punctuation 


@ Avoiding common mis- 
takes 


@ Synonyms and antonyms 


@ Foreign phrases, when to 
use them 


@® What great writers can 
teach you—and many 
other subjects 


OTE: Do not confuse. this 
ae AEA with others that re- 
quire the memorizing of rigid rules, 
or wearisome exercises and text- 
book work. You read the Grenville 
Kieiser Course, as it arrives in each 
installment, as athe eeren ee 

spaper. 
cee eS comes, literally, as 
fascinating as the headlines or 


master of good English as easily 
and. as naturally as you’ learned to 
walk, unconsciously, by _doing it 
correctly, step by step. You learn 


was designed for modern, busy men and women who find that 
they lack a basic knowledge of good English yet are unwilling 
or unable to go in for long, arduous study. On the contrary, 
this famous course requires only a few minutes of your time 
each day, in your home or office, whenever you can spafe it. 
Almost unconsciously, you absorb the principles of good 
English. Through the seven, specially bound books which it 
brings you; the practical lessons which are mailed to you each 
week; the intimate “‘side-talks’’ and the personal help which 
is given to you, you quickly acquire the principles which under- 
lie correct spoken and written English. 

This is unquestionably the quickest and surest Course of its 
kind offered. Sponsored by the famous Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, for 45 years publishers of the noted Standard and 
other dictionaries, it is endorsed by hundreds of men and 
women in all walks of life. Executives of big corporations as 
well as famous professional writers such as Rupert Hughes, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Irvin S. Cobb, Booth Tarkington, 
testify to the ease and success of this method. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


It may be that the Grenville Kleiser Course is what you have 
been hoping for and looking for. You, like others who have 
increased their power of expression through taking the 
Course, may find that it will enable you to make words your 
tools—to weave them into stories that sell; letters that win, 
advertisements that convince, But it will cost you nothing 
to find out! “. R 
Our new book, ‘““How to Become a Master of English’’, will be 
sent to you on request. Mailing the booklet involves you in 
no obligation; no agent will call upon you. But it will enable 
you to decide, in the privacy of your own home, whether the 
Grenville Kleiser Course will do for you what it has done for 
thousands of other men and women. Fill out and mail the 
coupon below, before you forget. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. 128 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y- 


Please send, at no cost or obligation to me, the booklet, ‘“‘How to 
Become a Master’ of English’’ with full particulars of the Grenville 
Kleiser Mail Course in English, 


Nate inci: siestes Sabic eh baid does c w00, coin «4 olwinicis dis alsa usislaielilniaeleleelete 


errr ere reer reer ee eee eee eee or eee ee eee ee ee 


Address ... 
Cee eas Ac eaeee Me ee irae A Noise ith oath ee Statesnebesideseene 


to recognize, and to correct, YOUF | jay pee oy my mm ML OS AER RS OR 


own mistakes as you go along. 
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NEW LIST OF 


Best SELLERS 


Amazes Reading World! 


We are printing these NEW books by the millions and can 
hardly keep up with our flood of orders. All past book-selling 
records ate being broken. 


Take your pick of the NEW books 


listed on this page at the rate of only 


We have sold over 200,000,00 


BEFO. 


to read. 


RE VERY LONG! 


customers order ,every-book on the page. 


Here Are the Books ThatAre Breaking Sales Records: 


‘ 0 books in 18 a aus Sih 
carloads—but judging by the way in which these itles 
are being grabbed up, we expect to reach the BILLION MARK 
Go over this NEW LIST at once— 
don’t delay a moment—and then check off the titles you want 
You’ll be surprised how many you will order. 
average order on the list below is 50 books—thousands of 


Our 


$1 for 20 Books 


of your own selection. Add 1c per book 
for postage. Canada and foreign price 
Je per book, delivered. 


SELF-IMPROVE- 1642 Maidens and SOCIAL PROBLEMS 1687 First _Principles of 
MENT 1643 Under’ th ar tite 139 Crimes against 1711 Enanomigs of Tax 
7 How to Get a Liberal Whe Criminals ronomic: axa- 


yet by Your- 


se 
8 Hints on Public 
Speaking 


1647 Abbe Aubain Falls 

in Love. Merimee 
1669 Jolly Beggars. 
Burns 


374 


Psychology of Sui- 


tion 
Great Dates in His- 
tor: 


Amazing Career of 


1670 Death’s Old Comedy ; Al Capone 
112 Secrets of Self De- 4 A Fi 880 What | Saw in * 
velopment 1684 a His Wife. Riccta 1724 yee ron be 
364 How fo Argue y 1256 Darrow: Wheeler Dry Prepared? ssa 
Ogically \ RA aw Debate 795 
1143 How to Prepare BEST ‘LITERATURE 257 Racial intermarriage 172° Storyof Tammany Hall 
Manuscripts ; 79 Enoch Arden 1425 Open Shop. Clarence SPORTS 
1174 How to Write Busi- 146 Snowbound Darrow 1186 Golf Rules 
ness Letters . 148 Strength of the 1447 Can People Be Made 1277 Hindu. Magie Self 
1204 pe cenery Musical Sacra AEE cae Good by Law? . augh 
erms ac’ 67 Part i ' 
1340 How to Get a Job 152 Son of the, Wolf Fit, ames I he 1ar8 Nero aa 
ow t eal ac ondon 14 i 7 : A 
1364 How to Use a Dic- 229 Ridiculous Women. 68 How to Deal With 1279 Sideshow Tricks Ex- 


tionary fives 
Vocabulary Building 


Moliere 


Crime F 
U. S. Industrial 
Histo 


plaine 


1365 237 French Poems in a 268 Gener eee 
1366 How to Write Little rose 1483 Trial by Jury: The 
1367 How to Use P Bud Amein marce sda Mea *purtesque 18 Feasher ) * Gate 
ow to $s! repo- . 1 . . ha = 
oe eg iae Pre coe Childe: Garden veh ee ey oe earn 


Vv 


veloped 


How to Throw a 
Party 


5 Personal Magnetism erses 1512 Is This Century the 1599 Hist 
1431 How to Read Proof 766 Gallant Cassian: Mice Adtalrable in pe at aeee 
1432 How ts Hyphen and og ee eeeete vine History? PRA 
ivide Wor 7 eser 525 
von i s Bie Boney eheen kt 1 Menace of Modern CTICAL 


Fascinati eee mes 


Prison 


1399 


Journalism. from 


with Words Love. 1526 Peace Plans from Insi 
1444 Making Words Work 1587 Amazing Loves of Kant to Kellogg 1400 aang from 
favs a vou aie King Carol ee sowsrs rhe thea nside 
7 o Find a s War Inevitable 1422 How Business 
' You Want in a HEALTH 1544 Why | Do Not Be- Avoid Litigation 
coo ybibrary . 1242 Care of the Skin and lieve in Capital 1470 How to Become a 
1503 How to Use Effective Hair Punishment Radio Artist 
English in Speech 1321 Fasting for Health 1547 How Can We Wipe 1528 Getting into Print: 
and Writing 1383 Common Sense of Out thé Crime of Practical 
eeirette Conwiaueness 1880 Toran Hable 1549: Why t_Do Net Be- is6) Britne Gaon Fees 
= o Not Be- i 
1556 Rules for Success in ake Way set NTHIR Nema acane 


usiness 
1726 How to Think Crea- 
tively 


215 


BEST FICTION 
Miraculous Revenge, 
Bernard Shaw 
Wife of a King 


Fake Way to Health 
Foot Troubles Cor- 
rected 
Constipation: Its 
Correction 

Daily Exercises for 
Busy People 

Poor Posture Cor- 
rected by Exercise 


lieve in Censorship 
What is a Liberal? 
Wis. 1 Quit Prohibi- 


on 
How America Was 
Loreed into World 


ar 
Hoover’s Record In 
White House 


1595 


1299 
1383 


With Jams and 


Jellies 
Facts About Calendar 


SCIENCE 
Origin of Life 
How Galileo Was 
Gagoed by Inqui- 


sition 

875 Love Story of An 1479 Correction of Under- 1577 Can Americans Be 1442 Facts About Graph- 
Old Maid weight and Over- Made Good by ology 

1017 Without Benefit of weight, Law? 1448 Character Reading 
Clergy. Kipling 1534 How to Test Urine 1578 Was Pres. Harding from Faces 

1457 Sketches of Naughty at Home Murdered? 1455 End of the World 
Ladies 1553 Beneficial Exercises 1579 How Newspapers 1456 Dict. of Social 

1458 Princéss and Tiger for Nervousness Deceive Sciences 

1605 Girl in Snappy and Indigestion 1580 Serious Lesson in 1514 Famous Inventions 

j Roadster 1554 Beneficial Heart Ex- Pres. Harding’s of Edison 

1609 Ul ey de iene Hrd Bdge! aca: 1568 ety Famous 
endor Was Paid. 1556 How Sun’s Rays stionnaire 

a qhabelais Will Give ‘You < 1588 ere th ii Cool- 1581 Environment Vs. 
ne Lover mon ealth an eau eredi . 
Many 4 1562 How to Live Long 1594 Does Death Penalty 1607 Einstein’s Space- 

1624 Woman Who In- 1563 The Marvels and 5 eure Grime? Substance Theory 
spired Fatal Pas- Oddities of Sun- 1602 Principles of Inter- 1621 How Man Will Live 
sion light national Law in Future 

1627 A Piece of the 1575 History of Venereal 1639 Story of British Im- 1715 Funeral Services 
Princess Diseases perialism Without, Theology 

1628 Merry Tales of 1576 Facts About Mastur- 1682 Story of American 1722 Fortune Telling from 
Childhood bation imperialism Dreams 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
777 Riddle of Human 


Behavior 
1402 vem 1 Went to the 
1434 


1439 Your Intelligence: 
How to Test it 

1441 How Ignorant Are 
You? 

1459 

1471 How te Become 
Mentally Superior 

1559 Can We Change 
Human Nature? 

1585 


From. Sir to Psy- 
chiatry 


ou 
Psychology of the 
Criminal 


PHILOSOPHY 
171 _ ke Any Mean- 


ng 

179 Gems of Thought. 
Emerson 

184 Strange Primitive 
Beliefs 

202 Survival of Fittest 

581 Lucretius on Life 
and Death 

593 As a Man Thinketh 

890 Nietzsche’s Epi- 
grams. of Power 

1450 Do We Live Forever? 

1452 Does Life Spell Ac- 

cident or Design? 

1510 Epicurean Doctrine 
of Happiness 


1522 Why We Write Like’ 


Human Beings 
Facing Death Fear- 
lessly 

How We .Can Live 


Happily 

What Life Means to 
Me at 72. Darrow 
Evil of Error 


1536 
1540 
1541 
1617 


RELIGION 


204 Sun Worship 
Olympian Gods 
Greatest Thing in 
the World 
Burbank Funeral 
Oration. Ben 
Lindsey | 

1138 What Atheism 
Means 

Purpose of Parables 
1388 Are Clergy Honest? 
Myth of the Soul. 
Clarence Darrow 
Can Man Know God? 
Has Religion Made 
Useful Contribu- 
tions to Civiliza- 


tion 

1485 Religion of a Free 
an 

1486 Are Atheists Dog- 


matic? 

1487 A Manual of De- 
bunking 

1489 What is Christian- 


ity 

1490 Is Einstein’s Theory 
Atheistic? 

1499 New Light on the 
10 Commandments 

1501 

1539 


Mussolini and the 
Pope : 
Debate With Jesuit 
Pries' 
1545 Why | Do Not Fear 
ea’ 
1597 Meaning of Atheism 


1625 Is There a_ Return 


to Religion? 
HUMOR 
26 On Going to Church. 
Shaw 
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59 Famous Epigrams of 
Wit, Wisdom and 
Wickedness 

113 Wit of English 

Wit of French 

Wit of Japanese 

Wit of Spain 

121 Wit of Arabs 

135 Socialism for Mil- 

lionaires. Shaw 

Witty Epigrams. 

Wilde 

5 Five Humorous Es- 

says 

Book of Riddle 

Rimes 

Wit of Scotch 

9 Laughable Lyrics 

Tongue Twisters 


Moguls of Movieland 
5 Best Jokes 


SEX 


Love Rights of 
Women 

648 Sexual Rejuvenation 
1043 Study of Woman. 
Balzac 

Sins of Good People 
Why Wives Leave 
Home 

How to Get a Divorce 


Strange Marriage 
Customs 

1449 Love Affairs of 
Wesley 

1477 How Glands Affect 
Personality 

1484 Why Preachers Go 


Wrong 
1496 Sexual Factor in 
Divorce 
Rational View of Sex 
Facts About Gonor- 


rhea 

How to Avoid Catch- 
ing Venereal Dis- 
eases 

Rational Sex Code 
Encyclopedia of Sex 
Questions and An- 
swers About Birth 
Control 

Venereal Disease 
Problem and its 
Treatment 


HOW TO ORDER 


Just list titles desired 
by number. Order at 
least 20 books and enclose 
postal money order, check, 
currency or postage 
stamps at the rate of 20 
books for $1l—minimum 
order $1. Add le _ per 
book for packing, han- 
dling and carriage 
charges. No. C. O. D. or- 
ders. We ship the same 
day we get your order. 
Hast, quick, efficient ser- 
vice. No delays. Canada 
and foreign must remit 
by international postal 
money order or draft on 
U. S. bank at rate of 7c 
per book, carriage charges 
prepaid. Always add 10c 


to personal check. It is 
very simple to order 
books by mail. It is 


safe, convenient and 
money-saving. 

You must order at least 
20 books to enjoy the 5c 
price, plus le per book 
for packing, carriage and 
handling. If you. order 
less than 20 books then 
you must pay at the rate 
of 25c per book. You 


save real money by order- . 


ing at least 20 books. 


1608 The Art of Love 
1677 How Army and Navy 
Fight Venereal 
Diseases 
Moral and Social 
Aspects of 
Venereal Problem 
1679 Various Types of 
Venereal Diseases 
and Treatment 


LOVE 


Frenchwoman's 
Views of Life 
What Frenchwomen 
Learned About Love 
9 Defense of Cosmetics 
Love Code of Paris- 
ian Actress 

1270 Visits Among Mor- 


mons 

1380 Flesh and the Devil 

1382 Is Civilization Over- 
Sexed? 

1392 Confessions of a 
Gold Digger 

1428 Curious Love Affairs 

1438 How to Be a Modern 
Mother 

1445 Wild Women of 

1446 T 


Broadway 

exas Guinan, Ace 

of Night Clubs 
1461 Reno Lawyer Looks 
at Marriage and 
Divorce 
How to Conduct Love 
Affair 


1678 


106 
197 


So an 
ab 
on 


a 


1566 


SOCIALISM 


1690 Socialism and Cul- 
ture. Sinclair 

1691 Why Am a §So- 
cialist. Broun 


1692 Socialism and the 
City. Hoan 
1694 Socialism and Com- 


munism 
1704 Socialism and the 
Individual. Nor- 
man Thomas 
1706 Practical Actom- 
Blishments of So- 
cialism. Morris 


Hillquist 

1708 The Political Philos- 
ophy of Socialism. 
Morris Hillquist 


MISCELLANEOUS 

1309 Is the Yankee Van- 
ishing? 

1350 Curiosities of Eng- 
lish Language 

1413 My Prison Days 

1418 Broadway Gangsters 
and Their Rackets 

1419 Curious and Unusual 

1437 
aw 

1454 Dict. of Contempo- 
ary Authors 

1460 Statistics About 
America 

1464 Clarence Darrow: 
Minority Man 

1465 European Statisties 

1480 Causes of World 
War 4 

1508 Facts About Poisons 

1524 

1533 


Famous Eccentric 
Americans 

1683 

1710 


eaths 
Curiosities of the 


Famous Infant 
Prodigies 

My Life at U. S. 
Naval Academy 
Magic of Numbers 


25c per Single Copy 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS 
Girard, Kansas, U. S 

Enclosed peer find 
ayment at 


eck, 


best-selling books 


‘ollowin: pular C 
have listed by number on the lines below: 


1 
| 
I 
Bi. ssevercesasssesere which is 
| 
| 


USE THIS SIMPLE ORDER FORM 
FOR NEW BEST SELLERS 
COMPANY, Dept. w-317 


; r $1 for the 
he rate of 20 books for $ baat 


h I 


add 1c per book for carriage. No ex- 
Bea el If you Fail to do this shipment will 
zo gue express collect. 


Add 10c personal 


| 
eee gis ee 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY, Dept. W-317, Girard, Kansas, U.S.A. 
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PICTURES Ae! 


DEVELOP 
PRINT 


How to TAKE} ‘== THEM 


Now you can know how to produce the kind of pic- 
tures that sell for real money—win prizes—bring you 
worlds of satisfaction, instead of annoyance and ex- 
pense! A group of famous Academy experts has just 
perfected the amazing NEW way to learn master- 
photography—all about lighting, exposing, posing, 
bringing better pictures out of your darkroom. Studio, 
nude, contest, news, commercial and artistic photog- 
raphy. Enlarging, after-treatment of negatives. Trick, 
color, portrait photography. It’s simple, inexpensive, 
NON-TECHNICAL! 


PRINTING, DEVELOPING 
AND ENLARGING KIT... 


. .. furnished at NO EXTRA COST! Contains COM- 
PLETE OUTFIT for starting your own bathroom or 
kitchen darkroom; full instructions on using your 
Camera as enlarger, most modern processes for toning, 
intensifying, etc. 


7-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


This tested new way to better picture-taking must 
prove to be what you have been looking for—must 
help you save money; cut waste on time, supplies; 
make eye-stopping prints; double your camera-enjoy- 
ment—OR IT COSTS YOU NOTHING! 


Send NOW for FREE BOOK 


Send for FREE copy of the 
Academy’s new book on_ all 
branches of photography explain- 
ing all about this ‘‘New, Easy 
Way to Take Better Pictures,’ 
and our 7-Day Trial Offer. There 
is no obligation involved in mail- 
ing this coupon at once. Address: 
ACADEMY of PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Dept. W.A.-41, 115 East 23rd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


ipl Set Se ltl faa aad as 


ACADEMY of PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. W.A.-41, 115 FE. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your Free Book, explaining ‘‘A I 
New Easy Way To Take Bettet Pictures,’’ and 
full details of the 7-Day Trial Offer that applies | 
to your Academy of Photography course. No obli- 

| gation. No salesman will call on me. i 


| BRM ELOM A cs eRe oh Scale ars Varqys bp 6\6 cals heerialuicllw saface I 
WORN LER 5 Sod ae ge Ree ES | 
Rat varaete iasieiensis tie tie «: = tc isle ace RGB LG Tia se victirsse eres I 
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SEEKERS 
AFTER THE TRUTH 


We offer YOU a “Philosophy of Life’ 
which will always be a motivating influence 
in the attainment of permanent happiness 
and security. 


We teach YOU how to achieve ‘‘Cosmic 
Consciousness’, an existing Reality which 


brings Mastership of Life to those who 
seek the Light. 


As a result you become 
equipped to function harmoniously and 
succeed in attaining happiness. WE ILLU- 
MINE THE WAY. 


Send today for “RADIANT LIFE 
THROUGH RADIANT ENERGY”’, the 
amazing booklet on Cosmic Truth. Deposit 
of 25c required, to be returned (less. post- 
age) on demand. 


BETTER HUMANITY 
LEAGUE 


P. ©. BOX 1791, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


~—) J 
.. Announcement (€ 


NATIONAL Baking Insti- 
tute announces a new RAs 
home study course covering all phases of com- 
mercial baking. Practical training prepared 
by baking experts in cooperation with leaders 
in the baking industry. Baking business grow- 
ing and is nearly a depression proof business. 
Now America’s fifth industry in total amount 
x of wages paid. Good 
\ FREE ae for Eee Se get 
' mmon school educa- 
BOOKLET! tion sufficient. Write for 
‘free booklet “Opportunities in Com- 
mercial Baking’? and requirements. 
National Baking Institute, 1315 
\\ Michigan Ave., Dept. 4361, Chi- 
cago, U. S. A. : 


w = 
ant \\ 
BAKING 


Magazines of Every Description 


Prompt Attention Given to Single Copies, 
Volumes or Sets 


Fortune Magazine ' 
Vol. I, No. 1, Feb. 1930 through Dee. 1940 
Fine Set $62.50 
Jay Bee Book Store 
Magazine Department 41A 
151 E. 44 St.. New York City 


40A 
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_— Beautifully Wustrated ~ 


Drunkenness 
Is a Disease! 


This FREE Booklet Explains Facts 
That Every Person Should Know 


ERE isa treatise written on 

the disease of inebriety and 
its cure, written especially for 
the Keeley Institute. It is based 
on sixty years’ experience, 
embracing the treatment of 
more than 400,000 patients, in- 
cluding men and women from 
all walks of life. 


It tells you “‘why”’ the medi- 
cal profession recognizes drunk- 
enness as a disease; what famous 
medical authorities say about 
the disease of drunkenness... 
and ‘‘how’’ drunkenness can be 
cured. The booklet is free, and 


mailed in a plain envelope. Write —— 


at once for your copy, NOW! 


Address O. A. Nelson, Secretary 


KEELEY INSTITUTE 


IN DWIGHT 


+ ILLINOIS VA 


41A 
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peck SPANISH, FRENCH 
~" GERMAN-c: ITALIAN, NORWEGIAN 


LEARN AT HOME 
QUICKLY AND EASILY 


DOUBLE your pleasure in life with a second language! 


Learning a foreign tongue THIS WAY is not a “years- 
_ long” task of tiresome study—but the simple matter of 
a few short weeks! 


Never before has the mastery of at 
least one foreign language been so vital 
to wide-awake Americans. Understand 
foreign news without relying on du- 
bious translations. Take advantage of 
new business opportunities. (Tremen- 
dous expansion in South America offers 
exceptional opportunities to those who 


METHOD 


speak Spanish.) Get greater pleasure 
out of travel. The famous HUGO 
language method makes you fiuent 
in the language of your choice in an 
amazingly short time—in but an hour 
a day of fascinating study. Over 
S B00 of these courses have been 
sold. 


NOW THE PRICE IS ONLY. 


which courses you want NOW! 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Dept. W.A.2-41, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BE EH m@ 


BRHmRmeRReREas & m@ 
DAVID McKAY Company, Dept. W.A.2-41 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUC TEL) Jott GES A ante ae te ee ee ne a 


Money Refunded if not Satisfied 

Each course is complete in a single cloth-bound volume. Easy to under- 
stand. Not a correspondence course—learn as fast as you like. 
course only $1.50—nothing more to buy or pay. And your money will 
be refunded in full if for any reason you are not satisfied with any course 
you send for and return it to us in 5 days. Check, on the coupon below, 


HUGO’S, Ger. 
tee C] man Course 


° 
oe ese 


Each 


me ee ees 
HUGO'S Span- = | 
[] ish Course 
Simplified 


Simplified 


HUGO’S ital. 


HUGO'S = 
LJ ish Coupes 
Simplified 


tan Course 
Simplified 
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Lea PEWRITIN 


ATHOME A GS HOA, 


“Modern Touch Typewriting” teaches you to typewrite as 


you think—in terms of words instead of 


Why it is the easiest and quickest system to learn and 


the most rapid and accurate in use. 


It gives you all the information and training you need to 
hold down a well paying job as a typist in the shortest 


posinie time. 


is one practical manual will enable you to learn type- 
writing at home, in spare time, without any other in- 


struction. You can complete the Course 


quire satisfactory speed in as little as four weeks 


_by devoting to it only two hours daily. 


Modern Touch 
Typewriting | 


at a great saving 


Think of getting this complete self-teaching 
system for only $1.89—the identical book that 
has been sold regularly for $7.95! It is a new 
book (copyright 1939) and prepared by the 
best Known teacher of the subject. 834x 1114 
inches with hinged binding so it can be placed 


upright. 


Complete Course 
60 Easy Lessons 


You Type Words and Sentences 
in the Very First Lesson! 


Lessons 1 to 8 teach you the complete type. 
writer keyboard by the sense of touch. You 
begin to type in the very first lesson. _ 
Lessons 9 to 22 are habit fixing exercises. 
They thoroughly fix your knowledge of ali 
the keys and also give you a large type- 
writing vocabulary. 

Lessons 23 to 30. Forty-five Preliminary 
Speed Drills that develop your speed tre- - 
mendously and prepare you for fast prac- 
tical work. i aie ' 
Lessons 31 to 40 provide exercise in typing 
model letters in correct forms. 

Lessons 41 to 53. A wide variety of legal 
ponte tabulations and manuscript copying 
ests. 

Lessons 54 to 60. Interesting practice ma- 
terial for developing typewriting speed. 


Send No Money Now 
unless you wish fo 


‘ 

Just send the coupon. The complete volume 
with its 60 easy lessons will be mailed at 
once. Pay the postman only $1.89 plus a 
few cents postage. -This is not an install- 
ment. It is the entire cost! If you wish to 
send $1.89 with your order, we will send 

stpaid. If you are not delighted, return 
he Book in five days for refund. 


only 
/ 


= 


PLUS A FEW 
CENTS FOR POSTAGE 
AND PACKAGING 


OF STUDY 


letters. That is 


and ac- 


of 


By Charles E. Smith 


Trainer of Champions 


Charles E. Smith is the trainer of every 
World’s Professional Champion Typist. 
He is a teacher of long experience and 
an expert at simplifying the subject 
and making it easy to learn. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


| School of Speedwriting, Inc., Dept. 228 

| 200 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Send me the Modern Touch Typewriting 
1 Course complete in one volume. I will 


| pay postman $1.89 plus postage. Within 
five days I may return book for refund. 


If $1.89 accompanies this order, book will be sent 
postpaid. Same return privilege. 


| 
ne wed le 
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PATENT your INVENTIONS 


The modern world is like a parade of new inventions, and the demand for new ideas 
is probably greater today than ever before. Many a man has had an idea for an invention 
but-never applied for a patent because he was too modest to believe that any idea of his 
could really be worth while. Don’t be too quick to discredit your ability! 


little invention you have been thinking about is just the thing manufacturers arte looking for, 


<. For full information about patents and inventions send for my free 


“Inventor’s Guide” and “Record of Invention” 


F. R. LEDERMANN 


Perhaps that 


Registered Patent Attorney 
154 Nassau Street, New York 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


taught by successful writers 


The Magazine Institute, a private school 
owned and operated by successful writers 
and editors, offers practical training in 
fiction and non-fiction writing. You work 
in your own home, in spare time. Every 
assignment is returned with detailed criti- 
cism. 


Expert Instruction 


A staff of famous writers show you step 
by step how they write stories and articles 
that sell. You ask all the questions you 
like. Simiple, interesting assignments get 
you started and keep you writing. Experi- 
enced writers, active in the modern market, 
help you find your most promising field. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free book- 
let which tells about unusual opportunities in 
Magazine writing. 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE Dept. W 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


_ Please send your booklet, without obliga- 
tion, to: 


PUCIATAE Pitino cnt chp a> scagnreccdocutsstacscaacecacneapreapovanacede 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 


FRENCH © SPANISH @ GERMAN ® 


LIAN 
Master any of 31 Foreign 
Languages and English 
with Phonograph Record 
Courses. BARGAINS in 
every make—a selection 
of 20 sets in French alone. 
Up to 45% off list price. 
Reasonable rentals. A 
Saving Proposition for Teachers, Parents, Stu- 
dents, Businessmen, Doctors, Lawyers, Clergy, etc. 


Mail Orders Everywhere 
Free Booklet WA 
LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 E, 41st St., N. Y.C. 
Sets Rented—Sold—E xchanged—Purchased 


The Effortless Way 


The Economical Way 


IT COST ME 
MONEY 
TO FORGET’ 


af Cen 
The “AUTOMATIC MEMORY” 
Won't Let You Forget 


Mem Index—the famous memory method and 
personal systematizer, is credited by thousands of 
successful persons with speeding their rise to the 
top. Mem Index keeps ali data on handy, cleverly 
indexed and dated cards—+today’s always visible. 
Fine leather POCKET CASE organizes your daily 
memos—handsome DESK TRAY keeps permanent 
records for you. No transcribing. Worth 1000 times 
its small cost to salesmen, business and professional 
men, hobbyists, social leaders, educators and U. 8S. 
Gov't. Depts. 

CARDS FOR FULL YEAR— 
whenever you order Mem 
index, you get a 12 
months’ supply of cards. 
FREE Booklet: *‘Memory on Cards’’ 


Wilson Mem Index Co., [88 St. Paul St., Rochester, N.Y. 


FREE Aste treatment ror 


STOMACH ULCERS 


DUE TO GASTRIC HYPERACIDITY 


H. H._ Bromley, of Shel- 
burne, Vt., writes: I suffered 
for years with acid stomach 
trouble, My doctors told me 
I had acid stomach ulcers 
and would have to diet the 
rest: of my life. Before tak- 
ing your treatment I lost a 
lot of weight and could eat 
nothing but soft foods and 
milk. After taking Yon’s 
Tablets I felt perfectly well, 
ate almost anything and 
gained back the weight I had lost.’’ If you suffer from 
indigestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other 
stomach trouble due to gastric hyperacidity, you~ too, 
should try Von’s for prompt relief. Send for FREE 
Samples of this remarkable treatment and details of 
trial offer with money back guarantee. Instructive 
Booklet is included. Write <1 


5a 
PHILADELPHIA VON CO., Dept. 439-H 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Man with 


ee the 39 
Grasshopper Mind 


OU know this man as well as you know 
YOURSELF. His mind nibbles at 
EVERYTHING and masters NOTHING. 
At home in the evening he tunes in the radio 
—dgets tired of it—then glances through a 
MAGAZINE—can’t get interested. Finally, 
unable to CONCENTRATE on anything, he 
either goes to the MOVIES or FALLS 
ASLEEP in his chair. 


At the OFFICE he always takes up the 
EASIEST thing first, puts it down when it gets 
HARD and starts something else, JUMPS from 
ONE THING TO ANOTHER all the time! 


There are thousands of these PEOPLE 
WITH GRASSHOPPER MINDS. In fact they 
are the very people who do the world’s 
MOST TIRESOME TASKS—and get but a 
PITTANCE for their work. 


They do the world’s CLERICAL WORK, 
and routine drudgery. Day after day, week 
after week, month after month, year after 
year—ENDLESSLY—they HANG ON to the 
jobs that are smallest-salaried, longest-houred, 
least interesting, and poorest-futured! 


If YOU have a “grasshopper mind” you 
know that this is TRUE. And you know WHY 
itis true. A BRAIN THAT BALKS at sticking 
to ONE THING FOR MORE THAN A FEW 
MINUTES surely cannot be depended upon 
to get you anywhere in your YEARS of life! 


The TRAGEDY of it all is this, you know 
that RIGHT NOW you are merely jumping 
HERE AND THERE. Yet you also know that 
you have WITHIN YOU the intelligence, the 
earnestness, and the ability that can take 

ou right to the high place you want to reach 
in life! 

What is WRONG? WHAT'S holding you 
back? 

Just one fact—one SCIENTIFIC fact. That 
is all. And when you know what it IS, then you 


_ for only "A... YOU 
can TEs T Pelmanism! 


mn PELMANISM help you? For the first time you ean 
PROVE to YOURSELF the POWER of PELMANISM by 
using this complete TEST COURSE. 


The new test course in Pelmanism is called “The Oxford 
Course in Mental Training.” It Eenaees of 10 books, each 
one a complete lesson! The complete test course will be 
sent to you for only $1, or you may pare any single Jesson 
for 10c. 
“Scientific Mind Training,” a 
MANISM in detail will be inclu 
Thousands who read this announcement will DO NOTH- 
ING about it. The INITIATIVE and WILL POWER to 
* ACT may be lacking! But there are many others who will 
FREE themselves from the mire of INERTIA! They will 
be better, stronger-minded for having TAKEN SOME 
ACTION to improve their lives! 


ge book about PEL- 
FREE. 


T Ruess If take 
t to put over that . 
Money- raaetes Idec, iS 


up $elling 


can easily learn how to apply it; make it carry 
you STRADILY, POSITIVELY, AND DI- 
RECTLY to prosperity and independence. 


Men like author Edgar Wallace, Sir Harry 
Lauder, Prince Charles of Sweden, Jerome 
K. Jerome, the famous novelist, Major Gen- 
eral Sir Frederic Maurice, Admiral ‘Lord 
Beresford; Frank P. Walsh, Chairman of 
the National War Labor Board, and hun- 
dreds of others equally famous, praise this 
simple method of increasing your brain 
power. OVER 750,000 OTHERS PRAISE 


The fact is one which has been PROVED 
and stated by the world’s foremost scientists 
and psychologists. You are only ONE-TENTH 
as successful as you COULD be! Why? BE- 
CAUSE, as Science says, you are using’ only 
ONE-TENTH of your real BRAIN-POWER! 


TEN per cent of his brain is all the AVER- 
AGE person uses. He is paid for ONE-TENTH 
of what he really possesses because that is all 
he actually USES. The remainder lies dor- 
mant. The longer it is unused, the harder it 
becomes to use it. For the mind is like a 
muscle. It grows in power through exercise 
and use. It weakens and deteriorates with 
idleness. 


What can you DO about it? That is the 
question you are asking yourself. The answer is 
—PELMANISM! 


PELMANISM wili teach you the secret of 
self-confidence, of a strong will, of a powerful 
memory, of unflagging concentration. It tells 
you how to acquire directive powers, how to 
train your imagination (the greatest force in 
the world), how to make quick, accurate 
decisions, how to reason logically—in short, 
how to make your brain an instrument of all- 
around POWER. It tells you how to banish 
the negative qualities like forgetfulness, brain 
fag, inertia, indecision, self-consciousness, lack 
of ideas, mind wandering, lack of system, pro- 
crastination, timidity. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Dept. WA-41, Pershing Bldg., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


() Send me the PELMAN TEST COURSE of 10 les- 
| sons, complete. I will pay postman $1 plus few 
cents postage on delivery. (We pay postage if 
$1 accompanies order). 


(If you prefer single lessons, check Diane En- 
close 10c for each book.) 


( ) Lesson I Mental ( ) Lesson VI Ideas and 
Training Words 
(.) Lesson II Sensation, ( ) Lesson VII The Two 
Perception and Ob- Logics—Laws 
tert () Lessen VIII Fallacies 
) Lesson memory — "and How toy Avoid 


( 

Them 
() Lesson IV Imagina- (¢ ) Teneon Ex AOHLOy 
( 


tion Development 
) Lesson V _ Self-Man- ( ) Lesson X Methods of 


agement Investigation 


( ) Send me without obligation your Free 
book, ‘‘Scientific Mind Training.’’ 
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PROFITABLE 7 
PHOTOGRAPHY | 
MADE EASY 


THIS QUICK 
MODERN 
WAY 


Expert photography is not a 
matter of chance, of ‘“‘gen- 
ius’”’, or even of equipment. 
You must learn, under 
skilled personal instruction, 
how to use equipment and 


perfect the proper professional, scientific technique. 
do so than in New York Institute’s NINE STUDIOS and TWELVE 
LABORATORIES, each complete with the finest, most modern equip- 
What better way than under the personal supervision of the 


ment? 


leading photographers on N. Y. I.’s full-time faculty? E 
to guarantee photographic success than in a school which has been train- 


ing men and women for 30 years? 


Come to New York—or Study at Home 


N. Y..1I. Courses cover thoroughly Commercial, News, Portrait, Motion 
Picture, Advertising and COLOR photography. Both Personal Attend- 
ance and Home Study Courses. Write TODAY for FREE BOOK. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
10 West 33 Street 


Dept. 201 


This 

Easy 

Way! 
ww 


® Contains Important Facts 
and Essential information! 


WELOING METHODS 


EYE PROTECTION 


Every Welder Should Own This New; Useful Book 
containing clear, concise, practical information, 

pointers and facts relating to modern practice in all 
Branches. Easy to read and understand—over 400 


pages Illustrated —flexible cover—pocket size 
—a Ready Reference that Answers Your Questions 
accurately—Money Back if not O.K. To get this 
coc Rt A AR a A ee 
AUDE Publishers, 49 WwW, 23rd St.,N.Y. 
Please AUDELS WELD! i 

isfactory, 1 wil remit $1 on ita safe arrival, othsrwive 1 wif 
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Tuomas O. SCHECKELL 


Dean 
Pictorial Photography 
CHARLES Kors 
Commercial 
Photography 
JaMeEs E. SMITH 
Color Photography 
Srecrr. F. OFFENBACH 
Portraiture 
MaseL E. POTTENGER 
Creative Analysis 
and Retouching 
HELENE SANDERS 
F. R.P. S. 

Art in Photography 
ERNEST STERN 
Motion Picture Expert 
Gro. E. WaLDHEIM 
News Photography 


MAKE MONEY 


What finer place to 


What surer way 


New York City 


d. Many m t 
easy way. Send for free booklet, ‘‘Make Money at 
Home’’ and requirements, 


NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Inc. 


(315 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 4363, Chicago, Illinois 


Be An Ad 
Easy to o, te 
learn Writer! 


We train you quickly at home.. No experience 
necessary. Common school education suffi- 
cient, Splendid opportunities in advertising 
for trained men and women. Radio advertis- 
ing is a new fascinating field. Ad writers, . 
space buyers, mail order experts fill well paid 
positions. Write today for free booklet, “Buc 
cess in Advertising,’’ and requirements. ~ 


ee es ee ee ee ee ey 


| PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, l 
1315 Michigan Avenue, 
Dept. 4362, Chicago, IIL, 


Send FREE booklet ‘‘Success in Adyer: : 
full information and requirements, bie 
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1 HOW TO PLAY BETTER TEN- 
a NIS. Ellsworth Vines shows 

and tells you how, from fun- 
damentals to fine points, with near- 
ly 50 “‘slow-motion” action photos. 


2 MODERN CHESS, by Barnie 
a F. Winkelman. How to de- 
; velop skill, science, strategy 
in opening, middle-game, and end 
play, as shown by 115 games of 
the greatest masters. 


COMPLETE BACKGAMMON. 

« World-famous authority, Wal- 

ter L. Richard, advises nov- 

ices and experts on exact chances 

and odds for every situation. In- 

cludes complete rules, scoring, 
tournament play, etc. 


4 THE STERN AUSTRIAN SYS- 
= TEM, by Dr. Paul Stern. Pow- 
erful, easily-learned conven- 
tions of Contract 
Bridge based on Cul- 
bertson system that 
can revolutionize 
your game! 
Quick summary 
and honor-count 
included. 


1 2 
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pING-PONS? fia ets how to per- 
fect your technique ... beat your 
best opponent...become anexpert! 


en en er ee 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Dept. WA3-41 @ 
: South Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 


WEEE Ly ies 
Gi 


LET'S PLAY CHECKERS. 

s Two champions, Kenneth M. 

_ Grove and Thomas Wiswell, 
introduce a beginner to the experts 


—and show him how he can beat : 


them! 


MODERN TABLE TENNIS, 

a by J. Carrington. Technique, 
tricks, tactics, strokes, foot- 
work for every player. Clearly illus- 
trated with photos and diagrams. 


7 BADMINTON. Secrets of mas- 
s ter play of this increasingly- 
byy eas 


popular indoor sport, 
nglish team. 


Dick, Captain of 
Many illustrations. 


MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Mail coupon below for your 
choice of these helpful, in- 
structive books. Your order 
sent postpaid. Money back 
in 5 days for any books you 
do not wish to keep. Address: 
David McKay Company, 
Dept. WA-3-41, South Wash- 
ington Square, Phila., Pa. 


(check or 
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BIRGER 


SRUNOUNCED BIR-YER 


ee UNITS 


$11: .40 


COMPLETE 
(25 in. length) 


Illustrated left 
Walnut Finish 


Below is another of 


‘BIRGER MODERN 
: SECTIONAL UNITS 


30 DAY APPROVAL, DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY TO USER 
. y 7 s 


ee INC., LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
N. Y. Showroom: 1472 Broadway 


Send for free catalog A 


AN EARTH DWELLER'S 
; RETURN 


Fifty Years in The Making 
By Phylos the Thibetan 


Long Awaited Sequel to 
"A Dweller on Two Planets” 


Written by a Master Scientist, it sets 
forth new knowledge on the transmuta- 
tion of matter, science of levitation, mys- 
tery of the sun, psychic phenomena, life 
beyond the grave and the physical reju- 
venation of the human body, among a 
host of inventions which are yet to come. 
This book covers the complete life of 
the human race as seen by one individual 
over 135,000 years of time. Worth its 
weight in gold. Purchase your copy now 
and be in the vanguard of the industrial 
achievements of the future. 


512 Pages 13 Illustrations 1396 Sections 
PRICE $5.00 


Also send for 60-page illustrated Brochure 
“Lemuria The Incomparable’ which describes 
completely the Great work of the Lemurian 
Fellowship. Only 2 dimes. 
LEMURIAN BOOK INDUSTRIES 
928 N. Plankinton Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W.A.41 


MEW WRITERS NEEDED! 


Hundreds of editors seek 
new talent. Many types of 
Mr. R. D. writing needed. Learn what 
"Your fast- you may write best—and 
ay arse yarn sell! Send for FREE unique 
proof of your Market-Test which shows 
dependabili- the way to write for pay. 
a Act now, while you have 
this opportunity. No obligation. Mail 
Postcard for Test—FREE!’ 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. 552 St. Louis, Mo. 


Price $1.90 


This book will tell you how to get 
the right job, as well as how to get 
ahead in your present work. The . 
author, Gd E. Brooke, = this 
inspiring book upon years of experi- 
ence in which she actually p ace 
40,000 people into the “right jobs” 


Order your copy today. Ask for say 
it will pay for itself! 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc., 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Joint-Ease 
For Painful Joints 


Joint-Ease is for relief of joint misery 
—that’s why you are advised to use it 
for the agony of sore, painful, rheumatic- 
arthritis joints in accessible localities. 
It eases up the pain—is clean and pene- 
trating and brings quick relief. Always 
‘remember when Joint-Ease starts, to 
work, joint misery starts out. Useit for 
the distress and pain of Neuritis, Sciati- 
ca, Lumbago and Neuralgia. Live drug- 
gists America over sell Joint-Ease. 

NOTE—For free sample write Joint- 
Ease, 26-A St., Hallowell, Maine, 


CASH FOR UNUSED STAMPS 


U. S. Unused. postage wanted at 90% face value for 
denominations %c to 19¢, 85% face value for denomi- 
nations 20¢ to 50c. Small lots 85% face value. MAIL 
STAMPS REGISTERED. Money sent by rotate nigh 
GARBER SERVICE, 72 5th Ave., Dept. WA2, N. Y.C 


SIDELINE Salesmen and Agents 


peu our Illustrated Comic Yeas SECs ge oth - 

Each booklet size 414 by 23,4. qo aa roe 
eee booklets sent for 50c or 25 assorted for $1 00 
or 100 assorted for $2.00. Speed prepaid. ole- 
sale novelty price list sent with order only. No C,0.' oe 
orders. Send Conn eochee ‘or Money-Order. 


1 West 13 St., on W.A.-1, New Mest 13 Sty Dept. W.A-24) 2s New. York Nas N. ¥ 


‘SR wm BE em Send for our FREE Compleic our FREE Complete 
aa 
WHOLESALE AND SELL 
DRUG SUNDRIES... Razor 
Blades, Tooth Paste, ees 
Cream, Personal Needs, etc. 
KEYSTONE RUBBER co. 


eer W.A.o1 72 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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NO PREVIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE of 
the Subject REQUIRED 


Tim is the time to get into ELEC- 
TRICITY and the big money that ELEC- 
TRICITY brings. Never before in our 
lifetime have so many new electrical jobs 
been opening up. very day manufac- 
turers, laboratories, engineering concerns, 
universities, government departments and 
radio stations send out the call for men 
schooled in ELECTRICITY. Now increased 
production for military purposes increases 
the demand still further. 

You don’t have to be a graduate Elec- 
trical Engineer to get in on some of these 
jobs—many require just a good solid well- 
rounded but practical working knowledge 
of ELECTRICITY. This big 4-volume 
course gives you this ready working knowl- 
edge, quickly, easily, by spare time study 
and e riments right in your own home 
AT AMAZINGLY LOW COST. With this 
course as a basis you can en right on and 
become an ELECTRICAL ENGINEER and 
make still more money. 


An Expert Teaches You By 


Practical Application 


The author, Frederick C. Raeth, has had 

ears of experience in practical electrical 
instruction. He is President of the inter- 
nationally famous Canadian School of 
Electricity and formerly was Vice-Presi- 
dent and Educational Director of the Mil- 
waukee School of Electricity. His method 
is to teach you by practical application— 
actually show you how the principles you 
are learning are used in motors, dynamos, 
electromagnets, radio, and the big rapidly 
expanding field of electro-hydraulic power. 
Everything is sim iS and clearly explained 
and ILLUSTRAT with nearly a thou- 
sand illustrations and diagrams. There are 
over 1300 PAGES, each of the 4 volumes 
js bound in ultra-fine library cloth, durable 
as well as handsome. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Examine the Course 10 Days FREE 


u are to test this great 4-volume course, PRAC- 
FICAL ELECTRICITY FOR HOME STUDY, for 10 
DAYS FREE and judge for yourself if it is not the 
equal of a course that might cost_you $75 or more. 
If CONVINCED and DELIGHTED send only $2.95 
and $2.00 2 month for three months until the sen- 
sationally low price of ONLY $8.95 is paid. Other- 
wise send back the course and owe nothing. 


A Complete Reading Course in 
the Fundamentals of 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


BOOK 1 

Electricity 

Methods of Generating 
Electricity 

Electrolysis 

Primary Cells and Stor- 
age Batteries 

Bell and Annunciator 
Circuits 

Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Circuits 

Electric Lighting Cir- 
cuits 

BOOK 2 

Ohm’s Law and Units 
of Measure 

Calculation of Electrical 
Circuits 

Electric Meter Connec- 
tions 

Wire Calculations 

Resistance Measure- 
ments 

Electric Heating 

Magnetism 

Theory of Magnetism 

Electromagnetism 


BOOK 3 


Electromagnetic Induc- 
tion 


Induction Coils, Con- 
densers, Principles of 
X-rays 

Galvanometers 


Operation of Electric 
Meters 

The Simple Electric 
Generator 


either return the books or send & 
ent and $2.00 a month 
g total $8.95 (5% discount for cas’ 


fl frst pa 
1 
i 
| 
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Principles of Armature 
Winding 

Armature-Winding Tests 

Characteristics of Di- 
rect-Current Genera- 
tors 

Operators of Direct- 
Current Generators 

Light and Illumination 

Illumination Design 


BOOK 4 


Theory of Alternating 
Currents 

Alternating-Current 
Circuits and Calcu- 
lations 

Alternating- Current 
Circuits 

Alternating- Current 
Generators 

Transformers 

Alternating-Current 
Motors and Starting 
Devices 

Alternating-Current 
Armature Winding 

Alternating-Current 
Meters 

The Direct-Current Mo- 
tor 

Characteristics of Mo- 
tors 

Motor Applications— 
Motor Controlling De- 
vices 

Diesel Electrical Power 
Plants—Home and 
Lighting Plants 


i MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


& D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 
250 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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S! 
“Round the 
i ies World 
World's Greatest Collection of 
Strange & Secret Photographs 


Near you can travel round the world with the most 


daring adventurers, You can see with your own 
eyes, the weirdest peoples on earth, You witness 
the strangest customs of the red, white, brown, black 
and yellow races. You pine er eis ae 
mysterious practices. They are all asse 
in_ these ‘ave great volumes of the SECRET MUSEUM 
OF MANKIND, 


600 LARGE PAGES 


Here is the World’s Greatest Collection of Strange 
and Secret Photographs. Here are Exotic Phctos from 
Europe, Primitive Photos from Africa, Torture Photos 
from Asia, Female Photos from Oceania and. America, 
and hundreds of others. There are aimost 600 LARGE 
PAGES OF Strange & Secret PHOTOGRAPHS, each page 
57 square inches! 


1,000 REVEALING PHOTOS 


You see actual courtship practiced in every quarter 
of the world. You see magic and mystery in queer 
lands where the foot of a white man has rarely trod. 
You see Oriental modes of marriage and female slavery 
in China, Japan, India, etc. Through the intimacy of 
the camera you wit- 
Ness the exotic habits 
of every continent and 
the strangest customs 
of life and love in VOLUME 1 b 
America, Europe, etc. The Secret Album of Africa 
You are bewildered by VOLUME 2 
these large pages of The Secret Album of Europe 
ONE THOUSAND PHO- VOLUME 3 2 
TOGRAPHS, including The Secret Album of Asia 
130 full-page photo- VOLUM 

raphs, and_ thrilled 
the hundreds of 


Contents of 5-Volume Set 


The Secret Album of Oceania 


ibe them. 


5 PICTURE-PACKED VOLUMES 


The SECRET MUSEUM OF. MANKIND consists of 
five picture-packed volumes (solidly bound together for 


* convenient reading). Dip into any one of these volumes, 


and as you turn its pages, you find it difficult to tear 
ourself away. Here, in story and unusual photo, is 
he WORLD’S GREATEST COLLECTION OF STRANGE 
AND SECRET PHOTOGRAPHS, containing everything 
from Female ae Round the World to the most Mys- 
terious Cults and Customs. These hundreds and hun- 
dreds of large pages will give you days and nights of 
thrilling instruction. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply sign and mail the coupon. Remember, each of 
the 5 Volumes is 91/4 inches high, and opened over a 
foot wide! Remember also that this 5-Volume Set 
formerly sold for $10. And it is bound in expensive 
*‘life-time’’ cloth. Don’t put this off. Fill out the 
coupon, drop it in the next mail, and receive this huge 


work at once. 
METRO PUBLICATIONS, 
70 Sth Ave., Dept. 603 


FORMERLY $30 
NOW ONLY 


$[3s 


FoR THE COMPLETE 
ay VOLUME SET 


2 


New York 


ALL FIVE ap 
VOLUMES 
BOUND 
TOGETHER \ ° Bs 
= ‘) - nae © - nhc 
eee 
METRO PUBLICATIONS 
70 Fifth Ave., Dept. 603, New York 
Send me ‘‘The Secret Museum of Mankind’’ | 
(5 great volumes bound together). I will pay post- 


man $1.98, pus postage on arrival. If not de- 
I will 


lighted, return book in 5 days for full re- 
fund of $1.98. : 

NAME erecverccrsecenccensvenssenesctecaccscenee devesseadeacsesancesenserens 
Address .... | 


I City.... i 
Back Guarantee. 


Ges ee cee eee ee ee se ll 


ON’T HIRE THAT MAN! 
HE’S A DRUNKARD! 


When your hus- 
band or father 
or brother comes 
home, blue and 
discouraged and 
once more says, 
“Well I didn’t 
get the job,” 
does it secretly 
dawn upon you 
that the reason is because your 
loved one may have the reputation 
of being a confirmed drinker? 1 
sincerely hope that no member of 
your family IS addicted to this 
horrible curse. But in case you do 
have this humiliating and awful 
cross to bear, I want to be of'real 
service to you-—so I urge you, with 
all the sincerity at my command, 
to send me, O. B. Nelson, Y The 
Keeley Institute, Dwight, Illinois, a 
Penny Postcard or letter, if you 
prefer—merely asking me for the 
Free Confidential Booklet that I've 
just discovered! I rejoice that I 
can put this blessed information in 
your hands . .. because it will tell 
you how your loved one can quick- 
ly overcome the disease of alcohol- 
ism. More than 400,000 happy men 
and women have been put back on 
the road of usefulness by reading 
this Free Booklet—and grasping 
the truly miraculous Opportunity it 
presents! Dear Wife or Sister or 
Mother, will you invest one penny 
for a Posteard to save your loved 
one from the most horrible curse 
ever put upon man? 

P. S. This Free Booklet comes 
in a plainenvelope. It’s your secret! 


Men’s Suits. . .$2.00 


Overcoats ... 1,00 
Shirts ...... .20 
Ladies’ Shoes. .50 C 
Hats ....... 40 EA 


1 01 other Sensational Clothing 
Bargains. Nothing like it 
ever offered before. 


Just send name & address on 1c 
postcard for FREE Bargain Cata- 
log—no obligation! Write today! 


FREE CATALOG 


CROWN CO., 164-N Monroe St., N. Y. C.. 
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INTERNAL B 


_ YEARS OF DISTRESS 


Baffled at 47—Feels Like a Young Man at 77 


Imagine how thrilling it must be for 
a man, feeling half-sick, half-alive 
for years, suddenly to find himself 
restored to new happiness and vi- 
tality. How wonderful he must feel 
to realize at last he may be able to 
Say good-bye to the headaches, bil- 
iousness, sluggishness, that all-in 
feeling, due to chronic constipation 
suffered through many years. 


But such a man was Leopold Aul, 
and as explained in his own words: 
“One day when I was feeling espe- 
cially bad and as nervous as a cat, I 
met an old friend of mine. He no- 
ticed how fagged out I looked and 
how rapidly I seemed to be aging. 
‘Why don’t you take Internal 
Baths?’ he asked, ‘they did wonders 
for me.’” 


What Is An Internal Bath? 


Thereupon Mr. Aul began investigating 
Internal Baths. He found a bona-fide In- 
ternal Bath to be the administration into 
the lower intestine of pure warm water— 
Nature’s greatest cleansing agent—to 
which is added J.B.L. Cleansing Powder. 
Through the use of the J.B.L. Cascade 
four quarts of the cleansing solution may 
be sent gently swirling throughout the 
entire length of the colon. In fifteen min- 
utes your impacted colon is thoroughly 
cleansed of its whole foul mass; the putre- 
fying, delayed waste is loosened and 
washed away. Often the relief is im- 
mense—often a new sense of vigor and 
well-being sweeps over you. 


Naturally, Mr. Aul did buy a J.B.L. Cas- 
cade. It proved a turning point in his 
life. Gone, according to his testimony, 
was the worry and distress that had hith- 
erto over-shadowed his whole life, 
sapped his ambition. 


Send for This Free Booklet 


Investigate yourself the merits of Internal 
Bathing. Simply fill in and mail this cou- 
pon and receive, absolutely FREE, your 
copy of “Why We Should Bathe Inter- 
nally.” This instructive 24-page booklet 
may open your eyes to many surprising 
facts about constipation and its many at- 
tributed ills; reveals, too, how many thou- 
sands of Internal Bathers have gained new 
health and vigor through this drugless 
treatment. 


OS 


Read Mr. Aul’s Astounding Letter 


health and for keeping it ever since. I use the Cas- 
cade occasionally now, but I would not part with it 
. Have sincerely recommended it to every 
one suffering from the ill effects of constipation,.’’ 
: Leopold Aul 
1505 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn,N. Y. 
@ e 6 e i 
I would like to thank you kindly for your letter of Dec. 
7th and the interest which you showed in my case. 
I have used the Cascade for a little over a month now 
and feel like a different person. My husband has also 
received great benefit from it. I do regret that I did 
not hear of the Cascade many years ago. 
Mrs, Oliver Roylance 
No. 1, aterford, N. Y. 
e 


@ ® e@ 
Upon receiving my Cascade I followed directions close- 
ly. I have used it for a little over a month and have 
already found it to be yery. helpful. I wish every per- 
son who is being troubled with constipation could 
afford to own a Cascade. To me it is a big asset. It 
is helping me and I know it would help them. 

Mr. Edward G. Turnau 

215 Irving Street, Toledo, Ohio 

6 e 

Don’t 
-L. Cascade. 
ving. 


My health is much better and still impro i i 
i i ,. ete, can 


Mrs. Roy Brown, c/o A. Fiske 
3929 Bronson Bivd., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


r——-MAIL YOUR COUPON TODAY = == 


| Tyrrell's Hygienic Institute, Inc. | 
152 West 65th Street, Dept. W.A.41 


| New York, N. Y. 
| Send me, without cost or obligation, your | 
illustrated book on intestinal ills and the 
! proper use of the famous Internal Bath— | 
| “‘Why We Should Bathe Internally.’ | 
] NGING 2. e552. o-Zcle bs:arctethare sama odkv esl Gene ee rare | 
| Street, ....2- 2.22. s eee eee eects rene eens 
[ketty a rece ra cee ee State scene 


ATHS END 
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VALUABLE 
any-time gift? 


Deluxe Leather Bound 
~ World Almanac 


eee 


$5.00 


Postpaid 


Name Gold Imprinted 
FREE 


j _ Genuine black seal-grain leather binding with 
-_‘ recipient’s name imprinted IN GOLD ON 
FRONT COVER! An impressive handy-size 
_ _ volume which provides a pleasing, practical pres- 
ent for all occasion giving .. . Christmas, grad- 
uations, anniversaries, birthdays, etc. And ideal 
business gift. As printing of this fine binding 
is limited, it is advisable to ORDER IN AD- 
a VANCE OF PUBLICATION. So under your 
‘ calendar date of December 1st—make this note 
: BOONE FO duces copies Leather-bound 1942 
World Almanac.”’ On Christmas gift orders we 
| send appropriate greeting cards, FREE, advis- 
oi ing of gift and delivery date. 


\‘ The World Almanac, Dept. 41 
125 Barclay St., New York City 


FREE tothe DEAF 


A great, new guide for 
the deafened is now 
available. Recommended 
for all deafened people 
everywhere. All over 
America newspapers, 
medical journals, mag- 
azines and scientific pe- 


riodicals are acclaiming it enthusiastically. It 
shows you how to hear conversation, the radio, 
movies, etc. And tells you what to do about your 
impaired hearing, head noises, catarrhal deaf- 


ness, etc. Write name and address in margin 
or send postcard and receive FREE prospectus, 
illustrated literature, etc., in plain wrapper. 


HARVEST HOUSE 
70 Fifth Avenue, Dept. A-505, New York, N. Y. 


WINN’S NEW IDEA CHEMICAL KITS and 
, APPARATUS OUTFITS 


> f for STUDENTS. BIG VALUE, 


FREE literature and CATA- 
LOG of supplies. Scientifie 
Books at Big Discount. 

a J. H. WINN MFG. CO., 


Dept. WA-1, 
124 W. 23 St., N. Y. C. 
Send 3c for Postage 


DOLLAR BIBLE 


Leatherette, King James, with Concord- 
ance. Standard Size and Type. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
$1.00 Postpaid. 


DOLLAR BIBLE _ 
P. O. Box 1791, Chicago, Ill. 


os WS) 


4 


Me) want ro 2 TOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the craving for tobacco 
’ as thousands have. Make your-: 
self freeandhappy withTobaceo 
Redeemer. Nota substitute, not 


habit forming. Write for 
booklet telling of injurious ef- 
fect of tobacco and 
dependable, easy way |. 

. to relieve the craving 
many men have. 


KEEP UP TO DATE 


Buy a new 


WORLD ALMANAC ~ 


every year 


Look for the 1942 World Almanac at your 
favorite newsstand or book store the first 
week in January or write direct to the 
World Almanac, 125 Barclay St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Is the Accountant’s 


Job Worth Having? 


Assets of Accounting as a Career 


(D St Work (Untrained workers usually 
are FIRST to be laid off. How much would it 
be worth to be reasonably SURE of consist- 
ent employment for the next 30 or 40 yeats?) $______.(?) 
(2y Good Pay (Accountants draw much larger 
Esta than routine workers. If you earned even 
16 a week more, how much would it amount 
to between now and the time you are 657). . $_(?) 
(3) Chance for Promotion (‘‘Higher ups’’ see 
your work—evaluate you accordingly. What 
is the biggest job your present training can 
ever bring you? How much MORE would, say, 
@ position as Chief Auditor or Comptroller 
for your last 20 work‘ng years amount to?) $_____(?) 


WOTAL ASSETS .... $§ (?) 


Liabilities of Accounting as a Career 
@ Requires specialized training (Add the 


10 to 12 hours a week for 2 or 3 years—at even 
an hour, to the price of ANY goed 
Accounting course and see if it equals Item 
- OE ras Stes eens « $....{7} 
(2) Requires use of reasoning ar-.i analyt- 
ical powers (What value do you seton these? 
Doesn’t Item 2, above, more than offset it?) $______(?) 
@)_Superiors see and j 
(How much money are you w 
having your employer say, ** 
trained—we can’t promote him.’’ Compare 
MRE EEOEES So MCIWB 6 le « sec « o Be ED 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .. § 


I recommend ACCOUNTING to all young men 
in busimess because I believe the assets listed 
above far exceed any you can set off under “‘liabili- 
ties." If YOU agree with me, write TODAY for 
FREE Bulletin telling HOW you can master 
Accounting readily in your SPARE time, at home. 
School established 1897. No obligation. 


American School, Dept. PA-165,D0rexel at S8th, Chicago 


« 


EXCITING BOOK CATALOG! 
HUNDREDS OF BOOKS! 
MANY NOT SOLD IN STORES! 


——— 
Send right now for this 
eat big book catalog! 
humb through its in- 
teresting pages! Notice 
the tremendous _selec- 
tions of books on virtually every _ 
subject . . . and at money-saving 


- - . Home, 
‘arm, Craftwork, Hobbies, Garden, Photography, 


Nude Art are only a few of the subjects listed. ; 
SEND NO MONEY! JUST MAIL POST CARD! 
dress on a nn; steard, and mail today 

grand eatelGe vith peantseniiy colored cover will be 
rushed to your home! Send for it now! 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
200 E. Ontario, Dept. W, 


ae (DEGREE uh 


From A Chartered Institution of Higher Learning 
Employers Now Demand College Graduates With Degrees 


88 Degree Courses in Arts; Sciences; Philosophy; Education; 
Public Health; Medical Jurisprudence; Psychology; Sociology; Phys- 
jes; Chemistry; Geology; Pol. Science; Theology; Law; Business 


Chicago 


‘Training; Accounting; Statistics; Agriculture; Electrical, Civil, Me- 


chanical, Drafting, Architectural, Automotive, Steam, Diesel, 
cae et Radio; Structural, Industrial, Highway, Petroleum, 
Mining, Marine, Refrigeration, Air Conditioning, Chemical En- 
eering- Founded 1908. Chartered. 
raduate College, 4610-P Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


‘ even thi 


McKiniey-Roosevelt 
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SCIENTIFIC CRIME~ 


DETECTION 


The Steady Pay Profession 
Goad Jimes—or Bad 


“I will teach you Finger 
Print Identification—Fire- 
arms Identification—Police 
Photography—and Secret 
Service!” That’s what I 
told the men, who now 
handle the good jobs list- 
ed in the column at the 
Tight. Give me a chance 
and I'll train YOU to 
fill an important posi- 
tion in the fascinating 
field of scientific crime 
detection. 


Here area 
few of the 600 
bureaus headed 
by our students 
and graduates. 


pat IN NOW! 
But don’t be misled. 
Scientific crime detection State Bureau 


is not simple. It's a of Delaware 

science —a_ real science, 

which requires very spe- stat ere 

pal training. I ace. you eo oriaa 
is science so at you 

should be competent to do aie cores bi 

the work of a thoroughly 

textes ses ie a re State Bureau 

reau of identification, for ichi 

the rest of your life. of Michigan 

give you something nobody State Bureau 

ean ever take from you. of New Mexico 


LOOK AT State Bureau 
iM Sli baa eed . of Rhode Island 
Jo Of Ality Tdentilal oo} State Surequcor 
Bureaus in the United cy 
States are headed by our South Carolina 
students and graduates. State Bureau 
They have regular jobs— of Texas 
salaries—often collect re- 
ward money—and many of State Bureau 
en 4 men anew ‘Bbsolusely of Utah 
nothing abou is wor ; 
before they began their Lincoln, Nebr. 
training with me. Concord, N. H. 
Albany, N. Y. 


BLUE BOOK 
FRE OF CRIME Trenton, N. J. 


This book is full of excit- * 

ing information on scien- Canton, Ohio 
ve a eg ae = Tulsa, Okla. 
show ow , ata : 

cost 60 tow you shouldn't Mobile, Ala. 
ous ree Fea hinges Hee 
ae! : Les Angeles, Cal. 

4 . Clip the - 
ey f ear it NOW! Seattle, Wash. 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 1921, Chicago, III. 


——-————--——------ 4 


\ INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

| 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 1921, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without any obligation on my part, | 
send me the ‘Blue Book of Crime,’’ and com- 
plete list of 600 bureaus employing your grad- | 
uates, together with your low prices and Easy 
Terms Offer, (Literature will be sent ONLY to 
persons stating their age.) | 
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STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIAS & 


i \ 


The new 1941 up-to-date 
biographical dictionary of 
notable living women, in- 
cluding their present ad- 


dresses. A who’s who of 
distinguished women in all 
fields of endeavor. An ideal 
reference work for Libra- 
ries, Universities, Schools, 
Newspapers, Clubs, Women's 
Organizations and Individuals. 


SPECIAL PRE- 
PUBLICATION 
PRICE, $5.00 


IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


NELSON'S COMPLETE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


24 volumes—8,000 pages—_ 


70,000 subjects—7,000 photo- 
graphs—13,000,000 words. Size 
of each volume 615”x915” high 
—2” thick—Bound in beautiful 
morocco grained simulated 
leather, stamped in red and 
gold. Editor-in-chief: Dr. 
John H. Finley, LL.D., Editor 
“N.Y. Times”. Over 1200 dis- 
tinguished contributors. The 
Nelson encyclopedia is ap- 
proved and used as a standard 
work of reference by the U. S. 
Government Departments, Uni- 
versities, Colleges, Libraries and 
School Boards throughout the 
country. 


Originally Published at $99.50 
SPECIAL OFFER, $22.50 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE 
4 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sponsored by ten outstanding 
educational associations and 
hundreds of distinguished 
scholars the world over at a 
cost of $1,250,000— 

“‘A tribute to American scholarship,’’ 
says N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

“A stupendous job expertly done,’ 
says N. Y. Sun. 

“A scholarly achievement without 
parallel,’’ says St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
“Invaluable source of information for 
the general reader,’’ N. Y. Times. 
“Every library should have this fine 
work,’’ American Library Association 
Booklist. 


ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN 
15 VOLUMES AT $112.50 
NOW BOUND IN 8 
LARGE VOLUMES 


SPECIAL OFFER, $44.50 


All Orders Are Sent Postpaid 
anywhere in U. S. A, 


DICTIONARIES 


BY ral 
Gord? 

2 alfred, csreac™ 5 

AM" : 


E\ 


woYCLOPED) A XCHANGE: feb ishers) 
WA 
| 


French-English, English- 
French Medical Dictionary. 
The new 1941 edition. “The 
only one of its kind in 
the world.” A monumen- 
tal encyclopedic work to 
meet the urgent need of 
the research worker and 
medical man. A unique 
dictionary for Hospitals, 
Colleges, Universities, Medi- 
cal and Public Schools, Public 
and Private Libraries of every 
Doctor. 


SPECIAL PRE- 
PUBLICATION 
PRICE, $6.00 


Ne 
S 
sf 
S 
SN 
S 
= 
S 
8 
s 


fi 


PUBLISHERS 
REPRESENTATIVES 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, .N. Y. 
CABLE ADDRESS "'ENCYCLOPDA" 


ENCYCLOPEDIA EXCHANGE, CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1 


Name 


ei me eet 


Please send me the books wh 
GNGlOSE Sse. (Ch 


2 3 


ose numbers I have encircled above. I herewith 
eck or money order) as payment. Please send GOD 


| 
4 | 
I 
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TO PLAY! 


Wits an easy playing Conn band 

instrument, you can be ready for 
band or orchestra in 4 to 6 weeks. A 
sure road to popularity if you start on 
a Conn. Choice of the world’s greatest 
artists. Magnificent tone. Many exclu- 
sive features — yet they cost no more, 
Ask to see the marvelous new models now 
being displayed by Conn dealers. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Home trial. Easy payments. Write us for 

free book on whichever instrument interests 

you most. Mention instrument. 

Cc. G. CONN, LTD., 161 Conn Building 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


“2 CONN 


BAND NSTRUMENTS 


CARTGODR 


YOUR WAY TO 


SUCCESS! 


Wd) ” DON'T coPY- 
“77 LEARN TO ORIGINATE! 


RAYE BURNS can make YOU a REAL CAR- 
TOONIST! In your spare time and in the privacy 
of your own home, he will teach you HOW. to 
rtp athe ORIGINAL CARTOONS that you may 
SELL to newspapers, magazines, etc. Course con- 
tains 26 lessons and over 600 illustrations. 


Cost is unusually low. Send complete address on 
postcard or coupon for FREE details, miniature 
Jesson plates and addresses of successfully trained 
students. State age. 


eel AND MAIC | 
| THE RAYE BURNS SCHOOL | 

Dept. A-6, Box 3583 Cleveland, Ohio j 
| Please send me FREE details about your Course, | 
BRASS the. ence ese. cecreteenneceeee 
: ADDRESS ......---- Spepviceteagiaeteeere ® o : 

Jase ecw ee biesiee STATE. ..3...4 

Deer: ws: - 


DON'T FORGET THIS: 
A little idea may have 


BIG commercial 


possibilitiess 


U. S. Patent Laws 
favor the first toact. 
Delay may be cost- 
ly. Write us today. 


Business today is eager for practical, 
new manufacturing ideas. Opportu- 
nity for men with inventive talent was 
never greater than it is right now. 
If you have an idea for a new de- 
vice—no matter how simple it may 
be—or for the improvement of an 
article now in use, find out AT ONCE 
how you can protect your rights to 
it and proceed to commercialize it. 
These two advisory books offered you 
without cost, may prove invaluable 


to you. Send for them NOW. 
PAGES OF 43 rene of helpful 
65 FACTS FOR service to inventors 


9 INVENTORS 


Plainly Waes 


Tell you how 
to apply for 
patent pro- 
tection; give 
six basic 
methods of 
selling your 
invention. 
Get them TO- 
DAY. 


S 
MAIN OFFICE: 414-A VICTOR BLDG., | 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Pa aise <8 | 
lease send me immediately without charge or - 
Taian your two advisory books and your ‘“‘Evi- a 
dence of Invention’’ form. 

| 
NAME cesesecscecssceeeccsreccenacscracressssssusrosraseessceresscssosesee = 
AGALESS ciccesecresccescceeneeereccccencnansttassnnnscsnecnassrauesanesee® 3] 
City sssssssesrerscsssnsssessnenssersssesesseeseseateaes State... Ml 
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If You Are | 5 


You can FREE f 
geta many 
128 page BOOK: illustr. 


which may enlighten you not only on your trou- 
ble, but may also give you information on how 
you can get relief! Not a cent is asked for this 
book—No obligation, it is absolutely free. This 
Book of Rey. Heumann is well known, gives also 
information about Proper Mode of Living, Health- 


Noel fomerag' me || ful Combination of Foods, Over- and Under- 
And | am popular with 
the girls, too. No longer 
embarrassed, | command 


attention everywhere. 


For years 1 was called 
Shorty. ! was unpopular 
«+ » Was laughed at by 
the men in the office... 
by girls everywhere. 1 
felt miserable. 


SHORT MEN 


Here’s What Many Doctors Advise... 
New, Safe, Quick and Inexpensive 


At last! Here’s something new that gives amazingly 
simple aids to height increase. Short men all over 
America are now adding inches to their appearance— 
and increasing their popularity too. Many doctors en- 
thusiastically recommend this book for: all under- 
height persons, 


Acclaimed & Endorsed Everywhere 


This is the great new book doctors have been reading 
about in leading medical reviews. illinois Medical 
Journal says: *‘Pages packed with height helps, instruc. 
tions, practices. Answers all questions on height-in- 
creasing methods.’’ Ohio Medical Journal says: ‘*The 
first book of its kind.’’ Wisconsin Medical Journal 
says: ‘‘There really are certain things which a small 
person may do to increase his size actually and ap- 


weight, etc. Get your Free copy by writing to 


L. HEUMANN & CO., Dept.745-P 
826 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


The EffortiessWay The voice of native speakers, on 
records, will impress Spanish in 
your memory as nothing else can, 
Thousands have enjoyed learning 
with HISPANOPHONE—tealis- 
tic, fascinating, inexpensive, 
playable on any phonograph. Use 
Hispanophone to learn Spanish 
by yourself—to supplement any 
course you are taking—or any 
The Economical Way you have ever taken. It will re- 
pay big dividends in a usable, enjoyable, practical 
knowledge of the language. For these 15 records, 30 


parently.”” Southern Medicine says: “A unique book | Jessons, collateral text and album you remit Only 
with great possibilities.’’ Covers drugs, body-build ij f eee - 

measures, devices, etc. Simple directions. Lifetime $18.50. We will then ship the Hispanophone complete 
results. —including, without extra charge the New Handy 


OUR OFFER—SEND ‘NO MONEY 
**Short Stature & Height Increase’ gives you_ every 
method endorsed by scientists and recommended by, 
Peeters. Guaranteed harmless, Command attention, 
© admired by women. SEND NO MONEY. Just mail 
coupon NOW. 


PU SUEUR EER RR 
= HARVEST HOUSE, 


s 70 Fifth Ave., Dept. A-432, NEW YORK 


a Send SHORT STATURE & HEIGHT INCREASE in 
= plain package. On delivery I will pay postman 
= $1.98 plus few cents postage, If not satisfied I 
= may return it within ten days and my $1.98 will 
= be refunded. 


a 
Si CHECK HERE if you want to save Soa te 
£ Enclose $1.98 with coupon & we ship prepaid. © 
raQ BUG eseae TPP U POPUP eee Pere ry be et ie 


NS 


TRANSPARENT 
60 Days’ Trial! 


WINN’S NEW IDEA CHEMICAL KITS and 
APPARATUS OUTFITS 


for STUDENTS, BIG VALUE, 
FREE literature and CATA- 
LOG of supplies. Scientific 


SEND NO MONEY! —Save Money! 


s RooFLEss PARTIAL 
emake FALSE TEETH for you byM 
from your own mouth-impression, neuer 


B FREE Pech cusrantes of cntetection. 
ession material, dir: 
Professional Model U.S, Dental Co., Dept. 600. Y, Chicago, 


Spanish-English English-Spanish Dictionary—all post- 
paid anywhere U. S. A. 5 days Free Examination, 
Money Back Guarantee, 


LANGUAGE SERVICE 
18 East 41st Street, New York City 


Translating, Language Books, Foreign Stenography, 


Phonograph Records Courses. 


THE RIGHT SCHOOL IS IMPORTANT 


For any information you may desire about 
resident schools or correspondence courses 
write to the School Bureau of The World 
Almanac, 125 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


THE WORLD'S 

LARGEST LABORATORY 
MAKING DENTAL PLATES 
ONLY! 


ections,catalog. 


RHEUMATISM 


RELIEVE PAIN IN FEW MINUTES 


To relieve torturing pain of Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Neuralgia, or Lumbago in a few minutes, get NU- 
RITO, the splendid formula, used by thousands. 
Dependable—no opiates. Does the work quickly. 
Must relieve cruel pain, to your satisfaction, in few 
minutes or your money back. Don’t suffer. Ask your 
druggist today for NURITO on this guarantee. 
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Books at Big Discount, 


J. H. WINN MFG, CO, 
Dept. WA-1 
124 W. 23 St., N. Y. C. 
Send 3¢ for Postage 


The World Almanac, 194i 


CATALOG OF 


tomers. 


Py eV NINE FREE 


Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, Histo 3 ne 
sista ne ny ry, Scientific, etc. Supplyiig 


Send postcard 
“Bargains in Books.’’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 152 


564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ilinois 


25,000 books of all publishers 
listed in our 46th Annual Bargain 
Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time 
favorites—latest ‘“‘best sellers.” 


libraries, and thousands of indiv cus- 


today for our new 1941 catalog, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOUNTING SERVICE 
BOOKKEEPERS-ACCOUNTANTS. Opportunity for 
Qualified men to develop profitable clientele in apart- 
ment accounting field. Investigate possibilities. 


Apartment Accounting Service, PO Box 5742, Cleve- 
land, O. 


ACETYLENE WELDING OUTFITS 


ACETYLENE Welding Outfits, $28.73; Soldering and 
oe Outfits, $6.90. Superior Company, Hamilton, 


AGENTS ae 
MAKE PRODUCTS Yourself. Formula Catalog 
Hree. Kemic., 40, Park Ridge,. Illinois. 
ARCHERY 


ARCHERY! Most delightful for Sport-Hunting-Fish- 
ing—70 page Archery Bock—200 Illustrations 50c— 
Chester Brown, 617 South State, 


ART FILMS 


ART Films. Lists free. Sample 10c. 
Lefferts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ATHEIST BOOKS 


ATHEIST BOOKS, 32 Page catalog free. Truth 
Seeker Co.; Inc. 38 Park Row, New York. 


ATTORNEY 


MEXICAN Legal Matters, William Cocke, American 
Attorney, El Paso, Texas. 


: BOOKS 


ATHEIST Books—32 Page Catalog Free. 
Seeker Co., Inc. 38 Park Row, N. Y. C. 
CATALOGUE sent upon request. Landau Book Co., 
Dept. L,, 16 East 17th Street, New York City. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Se ee 
SALE—BOOKS WITHDRAWN from lending libraries, 
28c each. Popular authors, novels, mysteries, west- 
erns, non-fiction. Free catalogue. Mention this 
publication. American Lending Library, Inc., College 
Point, N. Y. 


a — — — eer 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 

K MANUSCRIPTS Wanted—Works of public 
Aicest on all subjects. Write for free booklet. Meador 
Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKPLATES 


BOOKPLATES, Also Special Designs, Samples, 10c. 
HERALDIC, Calumet City, Mlinois. 


BOOKS WANTED 


TIONARIES AND LINGUISTIC TEXTS, Eng- 
ish, Foreign, including Rarer Languages and Dialects. 
Give title, author, year, condition, price. LANGUAGE 
SERVICE, 18 E. 41st Street, N. Y. C. 


COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD 


of all periods and countries for sale. 
Sections and hold auctions. _New Netherlands Coin 
Company, 95 5th Ave., New York, 


; COIN—COLLECTIONS 


LLECTIONS—Read ‘‘The Numismatist.”’ 
MTS angazine containing news and features on 
coins, medals and paper money. Published by le 
American Numismatic Association. Six_months dP 
* gubscription $1.50, sample copy 30c. Write for See 
seriptive circular. Room 234, 99 Livingston 5S 


: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Box 108. 


“COINS—OLD MONEY” 
GET PROFIT and PLEASURE in collecting old 


coins. Send 10c for 56-page illustrated coin catalog. 
You'll be delighted with it, Send for it now. B. Max 
Mehl, 305 Mehl Building, Fort Worth, Texas. Largest 


rare coin establishment in U. 8S. Established 41 years. 


CONSTRUCTION—HOISTING 


ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION Men learn hoisting engineering. 
200 questions and _answers $2.00. H&P Pub. Co., 


Sta. H., Buffalo, N.. Y 


CONTEST-HELPS 


CONTEST BULLETIN—22 Big Pages of Contest 
Helps. $1 yearly. Sample Copy 10c. General Con- 
test Service, Dept. A, Duluth, Minnesota. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


2,500 USED Correspondence Courses. Large Bargain 
_ 10c. Courses wanted. Thomas Reede, Plymouth, 
Penna. 


CRIME DETECTION 
FREE BOOK CATALOG! SCIENTIFIC CRIMINAL 
INVESTIGATION; Fingerprints; Ballistics; Forgery; 
Criminal Cases; Legal Medicine, Chemistry; Ete, Bar- 
gains: New—Used. Kessler Book Service, 708-G 
Hillstreet Bldg., Los Angeles. 


DESIGNS—HANDICRAFT 


DESIGNS Made to order, any size, from any clear 
illustration for any handicraft, monogram, hand em- 


broidery. Service information 3c. Mountain Studio, 
RFD No. 1, Narrowsburgh, N. Y. 

DETECTIVES 
DETECTIVES—Make secret investigations. Work 
home—travel. Experience unnecessary. Detective Par- 
ticulars Free. Write, Geo. W. Wagner, 2640 
Broadway, N. Y. 

EDUCATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE courses and educational books, 
slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All sub- 


jects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
courses. Complete details and Bargain Catalogue 
Free. Write NELSON COMPANY, 500 Sherman, 


Dept. M-236, Chicago. 


ELECTRIC WATER HEATERS 
ELECTRIC Water Heaters $2.00 Postpaid... Lamont 
Company, Beacon, New York. 

FIREARMS 


TARGET Pistols, Colt’s, police goods. Catalog 5e, 
Wineholt Co., Box WA, Woodbine, Penna. 


IMMIGRATION CONSULTANTS 


orien eo 
Tf you are unable to prove legal entry or residence in 
the United States or if you have any other immigration 
or naturalization problem, consult Alphonse M. Moses, 
60 E. 42nd Street, New York. Murray Hill 2-6250. 


INVENTORS 
— 
INVENTORS: “Making Inventions Pay’’ our 32-page 


illustrated booklet mailed absolutely free. Crescent 
Tool Co., Dept. WA, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


a cn rn eS eS 
INVENTORS :— WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inven- 


tions, patented and unpatented. Write us if you 
have a practical, useful idea for sale. Chartered 
Institute of American Inventors, Dept, 40, Wash- 
ing.on, D, C. 
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JOB CONSULTANTS : 


GET The job you’ve dreamed of. We assist talented, 

industrious, ambitious men and women of all ages. 

Whether now employed or not. Job consultants that 

make good—not employment agency nor application- 

letter writers. _ For eye-opening booklet address Gatto 
_ Associates, Trenton, N. J. : 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY OF 31 LANGUAGES FROM THE 
FIRST LESSON. LEARN THE NATURAL, EN- 
JOYABLE WAY WITH PHONOGRAPH SETS. 
SETS CONSIST OF RECORDS AND COLLATERAL 
TEXTS. All Makes Sold, Rented, Exchanged, Pur- 
‘Chased. Write Today for Free Booklet WA. LAN- 
JUAGE SERVICH, 18 E. 41st Street, N. Y. C. 


~~ LEARN A FOREIGN LANGUAGE... 
‘by the easy, practical Hossfeld Language Method for 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, Dutch, Japanese. 
Over a million sold. Send for Free circulars. THE 
PETER REILLY CO., DEPT. W.A. 133 N. 13th, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LEARN JIU JITSU 


jionally famous Jiu Jitsu instructor. Send 25c. 
J.. Jorgensen, 1941 Maritime Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


MARITIME BOOKS 
ee SPECIALISTS 
All subjects—All publishers. | Catalog. 
CORNELL MARITIME PRESS, INC. 
; 350 W. 28rd St... N. Y. C. 


4 , MISCELLANEOUS 
HOW and where to obtain capital fully explained, free 


Be aeeetoulars. Star Service, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

yi, MODEL RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 

/ ENGINE CASTINGS Supplies, catalogue 25c. Model 
yailroad Equipment. Howardco, 2419 North Ashland, 
Chicago, 

A MONEY MAKING FORMULAS 


MONEY MAKING Formulas—Thousands of new 
make-it-yourself’’ trade secrets and compounds. 
ed circulars free. U. Warren, 15 Park Row, 


EARN MONEY addressing enyelopes, circulars, typ- 
n; Information 10c. None free. ACE-WAB, Box 


Complete instructions 10c. 
Columbus, Ohio. - 

HOW_TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS,’’ 32 pages, 10c. 
3ison Research, Buffalo-28, Minnesota. 


“MONEY BY MAIL’ brings proven, tested money 
akers to start your own business. Sample copy 25c. 
tlam, 4420 West 63 Street, Chicago. : 


WAYS To Make Money, in Home or Office, 
usiness of your own. Full particulars free. Elite 
o., 214-1 Grand St., N. Y. 


__ OLD MONEY WANTED 


Golliday Sons, 1514 Long, 


NEY WANTED. Will pay $100.00 for 1894 
, S. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel 
Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. 
end 4c for Large Coin Folder. May»mean much 
ofit to you. B. Max Mehl, 318 Mehl Bldg., Fort 

rth, Texas. 


Ks OLD—ODD COINS 
0 to $500.00 HACH paid for hundreds of Old or 
dd coins. Keep all until posted. Many very valuable. 
nd 10c for illustrated Coin Value Book, 4x6. Guar- 
_ anteed Buying and Selling prices, In business 34 
_ years. COIN EXCHANGE, Box 33, Le Roy, N.Y. 


Pits _OUT OF PRINT RECORDS 
~ RECORDS, Out of print, Classical and Popular. All 

_makes—All_ years. Collectors Record Shop. 825 
7th Ave., New York. 
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PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately fc 

free books, ‘‘Patent Protection’ and ‘‘When and } 
to Sell an Invention.’” Fully ‘explain man interest 
points to inventors and illustrate important mechan 
principles. With books we also send “‘Byidence~ 
Invention” form. Prompt service, reasonable fees, 
years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay. Address’ 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO), Registered Patent” 
Attorneys, 416-A Victor Building, Washington, D. C._ 


PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. 72-page book 
advice free. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 45 B, Wash 
D.C; ~ 


Write today. 
Patent Attorney, LA56A Adams Building, Washington, — 
Die. : 


PATENTS _ ace OS 
HAVE YOU a : yf 
patented or unpatented? If so, — 

of American Inventors, 
Cc. hak 


Highest References. Best 
Watson E. Coleman, Victor 


INVENTORS :— sound, practical 
invention for sale, 
write Chartered Institute 


Dept. 41, Washington, D. 


PATENTS. Booklet Free. 
results. Reasonable fees. 
Building, Washington, D. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS l0c. Catalogue. PARA- 
MOUNT, X-358 East Market, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- — et 
ania. ; re 84 

POSTAGE STAMPS PURCHASED de 


Rosemont, Drexel Hill, Penna. 


PREPARE FOR GOVERNMENT JOBS — 


U. S. GOVERNMENT jobs, men, women. New plan. — 
Quicker start. Free particulars. National. Service — 
Bureau, 610 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


Pe ee een ES EE 
CUSHIONED, 8 lines 35c, Federich Co., Box 412-%, 
East Pittsburgh, Penna. ; bs. uA , 

SALESMEN WANTED “© 


WANTED—SALESMAN—DEALER—Selling experi- 
ence unnecessary to start. Only reliable people need 
apply. We supply everything necessary for success— — 
Products, Sales Outfits and Methods, Superior Rawleigh 
Quality, old established business, guarantee of satis- _ 
faction or no sale, help make quick sales. 200 farm 
and home necessities all guaranteed best yalues. I 
you want steady work every day for good pay, ask how 
Rawlelgh’s, 


to start your business with our capital, 
Dept, 41-R-WAL, Freeport, Ill, 


' SONGS—POEMS =~ —— 
SONGS, Poems, published, Royalty basis, Pree eel 


cording, Offer Limited, Send material today. Dept. B, J 
RADIO MUSIC COMPANY, 5517 Caviton Wade 
Hollywood. eae 


SONGS—SONG POEMS 


advice. 
San Francisco. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
SONG POEMS wanted. Free examinations. McNeil 


Master of Music, 510-WA South Alexandria, — 
Angeles, Calif. TEE TELE S, a 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POR 
eet Sees aha ae accepted. Rhym 

phlet Free. eenan’s Studio, Dept. WA, | 
2140, Bridgeport, Conn. ai Wee es 


P 


‘ 
aay 


‘theses, articles written, Particulars free. | Mak al 
ization, Box 62, Philadelphia, Penna. fooled oe au Bg 2 pTinde ee 
Ree: tuition payments. LEarn while you learn—man m 

SPORTSMEN hundreds of dollars while studying. Easy-to under, 
stand lessons, endorsed by physicians. Highschool 
Clip ad- ~ perce Our 41st alt babi 4 free booklet 
a par 9 esson pages, 
Fish-Game, 162 Dept. W-A, Chicago. a ee 


vty" TRANSLATION = 
UNITED STATES $4 and $5 stamps FREE to TRANSLATING. All Material, All Lan a 

{ 4 3 ANSL# Y I . uages. Com-— 
ppperare) applicants sending _3¢ postage. Wineholt mercial, Technical, Legal, Chiniocues.. Advertivings 4 
Stamp Company, Woodbine, Penna. a as paca en a Paina Me have served with © 
«WE BUDD = P = commendation firms and individuals: Publishers, Film 

‘a or oy Sekt SD a poke and Radio Companies, Research Libraries, Patent 
ss wilding, Boston. ‘3 ee Attorneys, Lawyers, Translation Bureaus, Exporters, y 

ea 2 Ser ei Naturalization Re ne Send oy 
BUY and sell stamps. Star Sta : = material for quotation. 8 TRAND and 

"PT, 16 East 17th Street. New York City °°” Pt | Associate Translators, 18 Bast 41st St., N.Y. C. 


SUPER-MEMORY COURSE USED CLOTHING FOR SALE 
oy 


: E, ASTOUND, SUCCEED with Super-Memory. DRESSES 10c, Hats 40c. Shoes 50c, Shirts 20c. 7 ree 
Write ‘T.H.” Info Company. Box 1122, Chicago. catalogue. Crown 164-J Monroe Street, New Fork , 


ACADEMIC : 
Z00L OF TEN, Annapolis, West Point. Coast Guard, Academy Entrance. 15 W. 91st St. SC. 4- 


sy ACADEMIC AND COMMERCIAL oe 
‘RHODES SCHOOL, 1071 6th Ave., at 41st St. LA. 5-3504. Day and Evening sessions. — Co-edha 2 


“ee BARBERS’ SCHOOLS 
COLUMBIA BARBER SCHOOL. 200 Eighth Ave. (near 20th Street). arn While Learning. PE. 6-8 


‘.% 


BEAUTY CULTURE 


; BUSINESS SCHOOL 
NKLIN SCHOOL, Times Bldg., 1475 Broadway. Day, Evening Classes. 


a2 COMMERCIAL SPANISH 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 11 W. 42nd St. Commercial Spanish. 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL. Day and Evening. 80' Wee 17th St. NS, Wee. 


iete“s,- FINGER PRINTING 
‘SCHOOL OF FINGER & FOOT PRINTS. Mary Hamilton, Dir. 24 E, 8th St. GRam. 7-1268. State 


e LANGUAGES ¥ 
OER’S SCHOOL, 147 E. 86th St. (corner Lexington Ave.) All languages. Native tea 
‘AGE SERVICE CENTER. Lewis Bertrand, Director. 18 E. 4ist St., N. Y. City. Bo 
LIP READING FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
3CHOOL OF LIP READING, 342 Madison Ave., N. ¥. Private, Class; adults-children. Day 


é 


‘ 


: PRE-KINDERGARTEN THRU JR. HIGH af 
{ONT SCHOOL. 840 West End Ave. All Day Activities. ACademy 4 


SECRETARIAL : 
OWERS. 228 W. 42nd St. Dictation $1 Week. (Daily.) Reporting. Beginners’ Review. — 


. SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 2 
SCHOOL. E. C. Gaines, Pres. Now at 441 Lexington Ave., New York. MUrray Hill 2- 
¢ 


ci 
t r SCHOOL INFORMATION : 
DAY, BOARDING AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, ETC, Catalog Info! 
EeNcoliand College Advisory Center, 522 5th Ave., N. Y. C. MUrray Hill 2-8840. te 
SPANISH AND SPANISH STENOGRAPHY . 
SERVICE CENTER. Lewis Bertrand, Director. 18 E. 4ist St:, N. Y. City. LE, 


SCHOOL. E. C. Gaines, Pres. Now at 441 Lexington Ave., New York. MUrray Hill 2 


WATCHMAKING SCHOOLS £2 
WATCHMAKERS INSTITUTE, 111 W. ith St., N. ¥. MO, 2-3919. Day-Eve. Bookiet | 
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Became 
a Hotel 


| Hostess 
BY Que Ki GY 


Hotel Hostess Telis How 

She Secured Her Position 

Though She Knew Nothing 
About Hotel Work 


mb HE luckiest thing that, ever happened to me 
was enrolling in Lewis, Schools. I was a 
beauty operator, barely earning enough to keep 
going. Now I have been placed_by the Lewis 
National Placement Bureau as Hostess-House- 
keeper of this Pennsylvania hotel. I am respect- 
ed, secure, well paid—and know that this is one 
business where you're not dropped because you're 
over 40. Lewis Training did it all. 


Mrs. Nita Copley is typical of the many Lewis- 
trained men and women who have won success 
in the fascinating hotel, club, restaurant and in- 
Stitutional field, through leisure-time, home 
study training. Hundreds of graduates making 
good as managers, assistant managers, stewards, 
housekeepers, hostesses and 55 other different 
types of well-paid positions. Lewis National 
Placement Service FREE of extra cost. Write 
your name and address in margin and mail this 
ad TODAY for FREE book, which tells how to 
qualify for a well-paid position. 


How ‘| 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


How I Stepped 
intoa BIG'PAY 
Hotel Job 


Deore 


Cab Driver Who Knew 
Nothing About Hotel 
Work, Now Manager 


“Fi VERYONE knows what it means to drive a 

~ cab. Long hours. Out in rain, storm and 
hail... Earning just enough to get by. Is it any 
wonder I enrolled for Lewis Training? Sure the 
going was tough. You don’t have much spare 
time or money when you're driving a cab. But 
I stuck to it—and am glad I did. Now Manager 
of a beautiful Florida hotel. And for two sum- 
mers, I’ve been Assistant Manager of a Bar 
Harbor hotel. I have made good—and Lewis 
Training made all this possible.” 


Lewis Training has_ qualified many men and 
women like William Gresley for well-paid posi- 
tions _in hotel and institutional field. Registra- 
tion FRE of extra cost in Lewis National Place- 
ment Service. You have equal opportunities to 
those of William Gresley. Make the same decision 
today he made not so long ago. Write your name 
and address in margin and mail this ad TODAY 
for Free Book, which gives full details. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Room ZA-7414 


Washington, D. C. 


The First and Only School of Its Kind—Now in Its 25th Year 


es 
ENGINEERING 


DEGREE IN 2 YEARS 


Aeronautical (27 months), Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, and Radio 
Engineering courses leading to the B.S. 
Degree. Approved by Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, participation in Civilian Pilot 
Training eh eee both Primary and 
Secondary. horough, intense, practi- 
cal, program eliminating non-essentials. 
Year around sessions. Strong faculty; 
adequate equipment, including new mod- 
ern wind tunnel; small classes; personal 
attention; graduates successful. Tech 
men won Chrysler Institute appointments 
in 1937, 1938, 1939 and 1940. Attend 
school in technical and industrial center; 
many opportunities for self-help. Low 
tuition; no added charge for regular 
rep courses. Terms open March 1, 
Sune 1, Sept. 1, Dec. 1. Catalog and rep- 
resentative list of employed> graduates. 


INDIANA TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 


941 East Washington Blvd. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Learn Public 
Speaking 


At home—in spare time— Many overcome 
‘stage-fright,”” gain self-confidence and in- 
crease their earning power, through ability 
m to-sway others by effective speech. 
~ Write for free booklet, How to Work 
Ly’ Wonders WithWordsandrequitements 
‘North American Institute, Dept. 4381 
1315 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, ile 


Photography 
i  PLEASURE or PROFIT 


Prepare for profitable business 
or fascinating hobby, at home 
under guidance of qualified in- 
structors. No previous experience 
necessary, common school educa- 
tion sufficient. Many earn while 
learning. Our practical studio 
inathoss eat qualify for well- 

i positions upon - 
Send coupon below at once for a Pooklet 


tion, 
“Opportunities in Modern Photography,’’ i 
and requirements. ee bare oy. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


1315 Michigan Avenue Dept. 4363 Chicago, Ill. 


Send booklet, “Opportunities in Modern Ph y 
ticulars and requirements. Siseseohy Oa 
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EDUCATIONA 


PRACTICAL COLLEGE TRAINING 
For the Position You Want 


College degrees in all branches of 


under the Rider Plan of intensive specialization for modern business. 


Placement Service for All 


Rider courses prepare the student for immediate employment. 


Rider Free Placement Bureau make 
salaries and promising prospects for 


Thousands of Rider graduates now occupy important executive posts in 


business, industry and finance. 


Check the coupon in accordance 
with your special aims and in- 
terests, and send it to Director 
of Admissions, Rider College, 
Trenton, N. J. You will receive 
interesting, valuabfe information 
regarding the Rider Plan. 


L DIRECTORY 


Commercial Education can be procured 


The 
s available attractive positions at good 
steady advancement. 


ee eee 
O Accountancy O) Secretarial | 
O Salesmanshig Science ] 
C Typing © Busines: 

s 
O  Skorthand Administration | 
O Bookkeeping 


rl Chminercial O Commercial Law E. 


Teaching O Banking | 
O Income Tax © Business | 
0 Journalism English 


RIDER COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


New Jersey 


Trenton 


Founded 1865 


lished 
1902 


New York ©" 
Electrical 


Ask for free booklet School 
49 West 17th St., N. Y. C. 


STUDY for YOUR DEGREE 


Doctor of Psychology (Ps.D.), Doctor of 
Metaphysics (Ms.D.), Doctor of Divinity 
(D.D.), Doctor of Universal Truth (U.T.D.). 


Home Study. Low Tuition. Chartered Col- 
lege. INDIVIDUAL HELP given you. Write 
for valuable 32-page book FREE. 


COLLEGE OF UNIVERSAL TRUTH 


20-R East Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


ee | 
sw’ ENGINEERING, 


Earn A Degree At Home 
From A Chartered Institution of Higher Learning 


Employers Demand Degree Men For Key Positions 
ss DeEree, es in ae gray Br eckenionly piatting. 
itect) , Automotive, m, Diesel eronautical, , 
a ining, Industrial, Highway, Petroleum, i Re- 
Air Conditioning, Chemical cree 
Education; ic Health; Medi 


rine, 


red. 


ed. 
ate College, 4610-R Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


College Work 


at Home Every well-paid job demands 


college grade training. If you cannot go to resident 
college, we can give you by home study college 
grade vocational training in important branches 
of Commerce and Industry. (See list in our adu't, 
ase 1A, this issue.) FREE Bulletin. Write TODAY. ° 
tate kind of work preferred. No obligation. 


American School, Dept. G-165,Drexel at 58th, Chicago 


Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


Earnings of Men and Women in the 
fascinating profession of Swedish 
Massage run as high as $40 
to $70 per week but many 


. fices. Large incomes from 
» Doctors, hospitals, sanitar- 
ih sate 423 iums, clubs and private pa- 
tients come to those who qualify through our training. 
Reducing alone offers rich rewards for specialists. 
Tremendous opportunities lie before you in this un- 
erowded field which is now open to you without hay- 
ing to leave your present work until you qualify as 
an expert and can command an expert’s pay. Send 
name and address for FREE Anatomy charts, book- 
let with names and photographs of successful grad- 
uates and complete details of our offer. There is 
no cost or obligation. 


HE College of Swedish Massage, Dept. 171 
x 30 East Adams St., Chicago, III. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE QUIZ 


Here are some foreign words and phrases commonly used in everyday 
English. You should be able to understand them all. Do you? 


1. esprit de corps 7. Blitzkrieg 13. spurlos versenkt 
2. dolce far niente 8. bete noire 14. buenos noches 
3. a votre sante 9. pianissimo 15. carte blanche 
4. leb' wohl 10. quien sabe? 16. Zeitgeist 

5. Italia irredenta 11. Lebensraum 17. coup d'etat 

6 hasta manana 12. nicht wahr? 


What was your score? Do foreign words like these crop up in your 
book or newspaper reading, so that you completely lose the meaning 
of the sentence in which they appear? The quickest, most effective 
and inexpensive way to check up on them is with these handy books! 


H UGO'S famous 


WO-LANGUAGE 
DICTIONARIES 


NDISPENSABLE books to everyone! 
If you know a foreign language, they’re 
invaluable for brushing-up on your vocabu- 
lary, practicing and increasing your fluency. 
If you don’t know a foreign language, they 
instantly translate for you the word or 
phrase which seems so hopelessly unfamiliar. 
All cloth-bound, pocket size, easy to read 
and refer to. Thousands of these handy two- 
language dictionaries have been sold. Now 
sent to you postpaid for only 75c each—all 
four for $2.75: Spanish, French, German, Ital- 
jan. Check the ones you want in the coupon 
below. 


ONLY 


75' 


EACH 


3 - DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Dept. W. A. 4-41 A 
EXAM | NATI 0 N g. Philadelphia, Pa. 5 
1 Please send me postpaid the HUGO Two-Language Diction- § 
You may have these § aries J have checked er enclose $_—____._(each Diction- 

— ary, 75c, all four for $2. as full payment. may return 
HUGO Two- Language 4g any I am not fully pleased with in 5 days for complete refund. : 
Dictionaries in your home i O Hugo’s ket Dictionary, English-Italian and Italian- \ § 
to ‘read and use for 5 1 Fngpsh:s de ee laa Oo Huge’ ae Pocket Dictionary, i 

i ct . English-G d Ger 

days. If you are in any 7 "uSGifan-rrench ana French: pranengiigh” tin "eroman fl 
way dissatisfied with ae ; o Huces. oh Pocket Dictionary, man’ script) a 
of them, you may return ; 
i i 

to us for a full refund of Me LIV ADIG tian a oye el #12 sae oi vie s/s 21s \o)0)) 3ta.'¢.0) alee) aia cee * bin's 
your money. You risk 4g : 
nothing. Send coupon to- + Al dresser. Gt oe CTS cites 2 acer iE letra eonetale baweua’ : - 
day! David McKay Com- - a 
pareeent.  WrlAs AA ly my City... ren te tee ae State 5 s.6'5 5.5 i 
Philadelphia, Pa. y LL pe REE SE EEE 
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x age) 


f .C.S. student 
y 
3 ANDS OUT! 


® Doés/your employer consider you “just another 
employee’? Or does he know you are training 
yourself for a bigger future? ® 

Read this excerpt from an actual letter: 


‘In our organization it is easy to pick out the men 
who have been trained by International Correspondence 
Schools. In fact, our Manager and Vice-President, our 
Steel Shop Foreman, our Chief Engineer, our Foundry 
Foreman and our Machine Shop Foreman are all products 
of your Schools. 

“I unhesitatingly commend your training to any one 
who has in mind advancing in his work and assuming 
responsibility. 


JAMES H. MILLER, Pres. 
Inter-State Foundry and Machine Co. 
Johnson City. Tenn.” 


The time to start preparing yourself for the future is 
RIGHT Now! Clip this coupon—and mail it—Topay! 
A) 


BOX 4400-E, SCRANTON, PENNA, 
Without cost or obligation, please furnish full particulars about the course marked X: 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


O Air Conditioning O Concrete Engineering O Mechanical Drafting O Sheet Metal Work 

O Architectural Drafting ( Contracting & Building [ Mechanical O Steam Electric 

O Architecture O Diesel Engines Engineering O Steam Engines 

O) Auto Technician C Electrical Engineering 0 Patternmaking O Steam Fitting 

O Aviation OD Electric Lighting O Plumbing O Structural Drafting 

O Boilermaking O Fire Bosses (1 Heating ( Practical Telephony ( Structural Engineering 
O Bridge Engineering O Heat Treatment of O Public Works O Surveying and Mapping 
QO Building Estimating Metals Engineering O Telegraph Engineering 


a 


1) Toolmaking 
[] Welding, Electric and Gas 
L} Woolen Manufacturing 


0 Chemistry 0 Highway Engineering O Radio Opera 
D Civil Engineering . OC Bouse Planning Red ‘Seve 
O Coal Mining A 


O Accounting } "Bus a ~ © Commercial 4 O Managing Men at Work 
fj (ia) Advertising Cc, P. Accounting O Cost Accounting O Salesmanship 
: O Bookkeeping Civil Service O French O Secretarial 0 Spanish 
r O Business Corresp. College Preparatory O High School O Traffic Management 
HOME. ECONOMICS COURSES 
i O Advanced Dressmaking [ Home Dressmaking © Tea Room and Cafeteria 
OD Foods and Cookery O Professional Dressmaking and Designing Management, Catering 
q : BNC cath cvcnariehetscfesateonias Rccav eas eethlendtsceaysics sun pp eld EC igaicia \ MORES erat eon Te CE ésacctenaienyeescie Oe ae 
’ RESO ER aan SME LOE,  cscccaatercatcvesiese ee eaatote aos SPGE Gs. fd cee Present iPOStHtiOM cscs aise 
4 Canadian residents send coupon to International Correspondence Schools» Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canatia. British residents send coupon to J. Q. 8 Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, England. 
f - 
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SECRETARIES. 
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TYPISTS == 
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- you anywhere, is instantly ready for 


silent, efficient, streamlined speed, accu- 


racy and ease. 

Stenotypist-secretaries head for ex- 
ecutive jobs on an inside track, because 
executives welcome this new, better 
method. Nine out of ten conventions are 
reported by Stenotypists. 

You can now learn Stenotypy in spare 
time, at low cost, on easy terms. Get full 
details in our newest book: ‘‘Advantages 
to You in Stenotypy,”’ describing the ex- 
ceptional opportunities for ambitious 
men and women in this growing field. 

Join the thousands who are teal y go- 
ing places! Send the coupon NOW 


“The STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. 


Dept. 5316-ST Chicago, Illinois 


I'd Itke to know about your Stenotype training and to have a free copy of your 


‘pooklet, ‘‘Advantages to You in Stenotypy.” 
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2,000 PAGES! 


A Complete Reference 
Library for Every Word-Need 


{. WEBSTER’S Home, Sches! 
and Office DICTIONARY 


656 pages. Clear print, instant defini- 
tions. TWO pronunciation keys. Makes 
spelling and syllable-division of words 
easy. Includes wealth of valuable 
extra information: names and their 
Meanings; gazetteer; metric tables; 
weights and measures; simple interest; 
prefixes, etc., etc. 


2. Handy Dictionary of 
ENGLISH SYNONYMS 


Alphabetically classified. Guides you 
to vivid, descriptive words, to replace 
commonplace ones! Includes Latin and 
French quotations, phrases, mottoes; 
brief, complete outline of English 


Grammar. 4 


3. The Handbook of 
QUOTATIONS 


The world’s greatest gems of thought, 
1,400 quotations by 165 authors. The 
cream of English and American writing. 
Classified by author and subject. Now 
you may have an apt quotation on any 
subject at your finger-tips; Ambition, 
Beauty, Marriage, Shame, Truth, 
Woman, etc. 


4, ROGET’S THESAURUS 


Over 700 pages. Complete, unabridged 
—for 100 years the standard word- 
book! Thousands of English words 
(and phrases NOT in _ dictionaries) 
classified into 1,000 tables of ideas. 
Find the word or phrase you want in- 
stantly—and also its exact opposite, 
without turning the page! 100,000 
“opies sold at $3. © 


\e oe 8 8 8 ee 


Most amazing set of word- 
; helps ever published! Salesmen, 
business men can make more money—students can 
get better marks—writers, speakers can be more in- 
teresting and persuasive with the aid of these 4 
volumes! Why be handicapped with dull, slipshod 
speech? Why let others out-talk you? Why envy 
your friends’ polished, fascinating powers of conver- 
sation and letter-writing? These books—at their low 
peed price—can make you, too, a master of 
words! 


SEND NO MONEY —5 Days’ Guarantee 


Just mail coupon below. Deposit with postman 
only $2.98, plus few cents postage. This is the price 
not of each book, but of all four! If you do not 
realize immediately what enormous help these 4 
volumes will be to you, return them within 5 days 
for full refund. At no risk—mail the coupon NOW! 
David McKay Company, Dept. WA5-41, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Dept. WAS-41 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Send me the Complete Reference Library, all 
4 volumes. I will deposit with postman only 
$2.98, plus few cents postage—and have privilege 
of Repealing. Library to you within 5 days for full 
refund. 
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You Can Make Your Own Records 
lf You Sing Or Play An Instrument 


Now a new invention permits 
you to make a professional-like 
recording of your own singing, 
talking or instrument playing. 
Any one can quickly and easily 
make phonograph records and 
play them back at once. Record 
ten voice or your friends’ voices. 

you play an instrument, you 
Can make a record and you and 
your friends can hear it as often 
as you like. You can also record 
orchestras or favorite radio pro- 
grams right off the air and replay 
them whenever you wish. 


Find Out If You Have 
Professional Talent 


mais DON 2 i 
eoth mcaway Jos 3 ee 3 4 Judy Ellington heard in Charlie Barnet's Band mak- 
are ever seeking new talent. ing a Home Recordo record for her personal album. 
Before spending money for an audition, 
make a'‘home record'* of your voice or in- find fame and success through this easy 
strument and mail it to a reliable agency method of bringing your talents before 
-.- you might be one of the lucky. ones to the proper authorities. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS AT HOME 


IT'S LOTS OF FUN, TOO! ing at once. No other mechanical or elec- 

You'll get a real thrill out of home re- trical devices needed. Everything neces- 
cording. Surprise your friends by letting sary included. Nothing else to buy. Just 
them hear your voice as though it were sing, speak or play and HOME RECORDO 
broadcast. Record a snappy talking fea- unit which operates on your electric or 
ture. Record jokes and you will become old type phonograph or record player 
the life of the party. Great to help train will do the ‘recording on special blank 
your voice and to cultivate speech... records we furnish. You can immediately 


ST ee 


nothing to practice . . . you start record- play the record back as often as you wish. 

Make your home movie a talking 

Think or sr! | Just ave IT’S WONDEFUL picture with HOME RECORDO. 

THIS RECORD WITH THE — AND So SIMPLE OPERATES ON pbuply ae igs Re wie 

. OME RECORDO! —PLEASE LET A ming and play back while show- 

Weve MAKE A RECORD. YOUR AC OR DC ing the picture. 

Nes. Bos. ane ' ELECTRIC SEND NO MONEY! HURRY 
iT SURE ay PHONOGRAPHS COUPON! 

oe laa RECORD Everything is included. Nothing 

: else to buy and nothing else to 

PLAYERS pay. You get complete HOME RE- 

CORDING UNIT which includes 

RADIO-PHONE special recording needle, playing 


needles, 6 two-sided unbreakable 

COMBINATIONS records (equivalent to 12 records). 

Old or New Type Also included guide attachment 

combination recording playback 

PHONOGRAPHS unit eine fon 7a ee 

. voice, instrument or radio broad- 

antEORDABLES cast. Additional 2-sided blank rec- 
ords cost only $.75 per dozen. 

ete ee ee 


| i 

OUR REFUND GUARANTEE HOME RECORDING COMPANY 
Get Home Recordo and in the privacy of your - Studio WA, 54 East 11 St., New York, N. Y. : 
cures ana le your leleure flee (during 4. Send entire HOME RECORDING OUTFIT (includ- g 
a whole week), use up to 6 Does ae ing a y ing 6 2-sided records) described above, by return mail. y 
recordings. If you then fee t a tet is I will pay postman $2.98, plus postage on arrival. (Send i 
potas sacle I to pa $1 00 re § cash or money order now for $3.00 and save postage.) F 
coer cost of records used, packaging, record- : Send........ Siasuiete dozen additional blank records F 
ing needle, postage, etc. [ at $.75 per dozen. . 
SET ON TRIAL UP TO 12 RECORDINGS F i 
BENGE elo a oie asaiein's ul Sis wala bvwlelars ae MOM ictele wtih or Lene ee i 
Complete Outfit 98 ! : 
Including Six Two- = 1 BGAN We. 05 vj0se a's» w\etros a/sicleraem slueiole aan paler alata eas 1 
Sided Records ONLY LU eh 
: * EB Clty and State cof). cose beeches eee eee 5 
HOME RECORDING co. Studio WA i Note: Canadian and Foreign $3.50 cash with order. 1 


54 East 11 St., New York, N. Y. ee 
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lso by raids on Italian 
plants in Italy. The conflict between Great Britain 
and Germany in the air continued with no signs of 
a letup, except for bad weather. British planes 
contmued their raids on German key cities while 
the Nazis blasted at London and the English Mid- 
lands from the air. The British Parliament re- 
jected almost unanimously a Laborite suggestion 
for an armistice. The Empress of Britain was 
sunk. The British, in a surprise offensive in Egypt, 
recaptured Sidi Barrani, an I n held base near 
the Libyan nee {ee pit abe Pi pel geen 

nds of prisoners. e 

far dasa of heavy desert fighting and virtual 


months 

are around the desert reaching the coast 
eres Sidi Barrani and marooning the forces 
estimated at 30,000 men or two divisions—in the 


Mississippi. Lieut. Brehon B. Somervell resigned 
as New York City WPA Administrator on recall to 
active service in the United States Army. 

President Roosevelt signed three amendments to 
the Philippines Constitution to permit two four- 
year president terms instead of one six-year, the 
creation of a bicameral legislature with the Senate 
elected at large, and an electoral commission to 
adjudicate elections and election disputes. 

awrence W. Cramer, Governor of the Virgin 

Islands, resigned effective Jan. 1, 1941. Dr. Jose 

M. Gallardo was appointed Governor of Puerto 

Rico to succeed Admiral William D. Leahy, named 

ants ial of the United States to France 
y). 

Foreign—John Miller Andrews, 69-year-old Dep- 
uty Prime Minister of Northern Ireland eee). 
Was named Prime Minister, succeeding Viscount~ 
Craigavon, deceased. Kyosto Kallio, President of 
Finland, resigned and Riso Ryti, Premier, as- 
sumed the duties of Acting President. 

Necrology—Guy Bailey, president of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont; Charles Richman, actor; C. 
Henry Gordon, screen actor; Dr. Bernard Revel, 
president of Yeshiva College; Justice Thomas Noo- 
nan, of the New York State Supreme Court 
(Appellate Division); Lord Lothian, British am- 
bassador to the U. Ss. 

Sports—Lew Jenkins, lightweight champion, 
knocked out Pete Lello in the second round. Billy 
Conn, light heavyweight champion, defeated Lee 
Savold in 12 rounds in a non-title bout. The Chi- 
cago Bears defeated the Washington Redskins, 
73-0, to win the title in the National Football 
League. Notre Dame defeated the University of 
Southern California 10-6; 


Southern. Methodist 
trimmed Rice 17-6; Texas sipped up Florida 26-0 
and South Carolina romped over Citadel (The) 
31-6. Don Lash won the national senior Amateur 
Athletic Union cross country championship, cover- 
ing the 10,000 meters course at Detroit, Mich., 
30 minutes, 25.8 seconds. It was the_seventh 
straight time Lash had won the event. The con- 
test for the position of No. 1 jockey in 1940 became 
intensified. As of Dec. 2 E. Dew was leading W. L. 
Taylor by 12 first-place victories. The count as 
on Dec. 2 was Dew, 1246 mounts with 262 wins, 185 
seconds and 159 thirds; Taylor, 1,357 mounts, 250 
wins, 228 seconds and 155 thirds. 
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Building Construction and Housing in the U. S. <a 


Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 257 
abyepapie?. saat . IDENTICAL CITIES 


SN opened 


Percentage of families provided 


Number of families provided for in— for in— : 
ee eee 
Multi- pf es 
Il types | 1-famil 2-family family 1-family | 2-family amily : 
ees All types | dwellings | dwellings | dwellings | dwellings | dwellings | dwellings i 
dwellings ()) (2) (¢)) (2) } 
377,305 179,364 80,252 117,689 47.5 21.3 31.2 
453,673 207,632 96,444 149,597 45.8 21.2 33.0 ; 
, 209,578 94,717 137,801 47.4 21.4 31.2 
491,032 225,222 86,133 179,677 45.9 17.5 36.6 ' 
462,208 188,074 64,131 210,003 40.7 13.9 45.4 
406,095 155,512 54,320 196, 38.3 13.4 48. ‘ 
388,678 136,907 43,098 208,673 35.2 11.1 53.7 ; 
244,394 98,16 27,51 118,718 40.2 11.2 48.6 ; 
125,315 57,311 15,145 52,85 45.7 12.1 42.2 P 
98,158 48,310 11,310 38,538 49.2 11.5 39.3 \a 
27,380 19,524 3,400 4,45 71.3 12.4 16.3 ‘ 
25,885 14,443 2,128 9,314 56.8 8.2 36.0 
20,952 12,570 1,446 6,936 60.0 6.9 33.1 
55,490 31,021 3,008 21,461 55.9 5.4 38.7 
114,789 59,257 5,260 50,272 51.6 4.6 43.8 
-. |” 117,32: 66,232 7,335 43,756 56.5 6.2 37.3 
sd 157,008 78.582 7,759 70,667 50.1 4.9 45.0 
---+| 203,625 119,971 11,098 72,556 58.9 5.5 35.6 


1Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings. with stores. 2Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR, 
AND INDEX NUMBERS THEREOF, IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES 


Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics—(1921=100) 


New 
Total building New residential nonresidential Additions, altera- 
operations buildings buildings tions, and repairs 
Year Estimated Index Estimated |Index|} Estimated [Index| Estimated |Index 


expenditure | No. expenditure No. jexpenditure No. | expenditure | No. 


$2,767,782,634| 150.6 |$1,614,891,486 |172.9 | $869,512,807 |137.8 | $283,378,341 |103.9 
3,398,884,406| 184.9 | 1,998,393,400 |214.0 |1,065,624,238 |168.8 334,866,768 |122.7 
3,508,266,587| 190.9 | 2,038,427,392 |218.3 |1,125,290,699 |178.3 344,548,496 |126.3 
4,028,066,479| 219.2 | 2,390,390,182 |256.0 |1,300,494,326 |206.0 337,181,971 |123.6 
3,826,927,204| 208.2 | 2,222,874,645 |238.0 |1,262,736,028 |200.1 341,314,531 [125.1 
3,478,604,263| 189.3 | 1,906,003,260 |204.1 |1,231,785,870 |195.2 340,815,133 |124.9 
3,304,699,712| 179.8 | 1,859,423,751 |199.1 |1,135,569,986 |179.9 309,705,975 1113.5 
2,933,212,041) 159.6 | 1,433,715,542 |153.5 |1,147,796,781 |181.9 351,699,718 [128.9 
1,697,724,944| 92.4 601,269,847 | 64.4 | 849,386,873 |134.6 247,068,224 | 90.6 
1,237,457,788| 67.3 426,270,1 45.6 622,830,444 | 98.7 188,357,233 | 69.0 
1219,448] 26.2 103,445,244 -| 11.1 | 275,509,435 | 43.7 102,264,769 | 37.5 
382,279,434) 20.8 91,345,258 9.8 183,006,040 | 29.0°| 107,928,136 | 39.6 
379,231,145} 20.6 76,622,261 8.2 | 166,360,807 6.4 136,248,077 | 49.9 
55.210,19 35.7 211,895,852 | 22.7 | 260,118,322 | 41.2 183,196,018 | 67.2 
1,042,330,512| 56,7 458,067,757 | 49.1 | 347,024,011 | 55.0 237,238,744 | 87.0 
1,177,487,677| 64,1 475,949,455 | 51.0 | 421,171,854 | 67.2 277,366,368 |101.7 
1,173,921,972| 63.9 577,819,938 | 61.9 | 369,398,168 | 58.5 226,703,966 | 83.1 
1,400,917,437| 76.2 754,941,193 | 80.8 400,492,214 | 63.5 245,484,030 | 90.0 


, AVERAGE COST PER FAMILY OF NEW DWELLINGS IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES 
Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
(Revised. This ‘table does not show change in cost of erecting identical buildi 
ehange in cost of such buildings as were erected. Does not Thokide land Gabe oon 


Index numbers of cost per new 


Average cost per new dwelling unit dwelling unit (1921=100) 
eh gi ates coor tee Ecpelien ene eetnereseas eta SA 
ete Atl types | 1-famtly | 2-tamtty | tasnity || At oes 
-family | 2-family amily || All types | 1-family | 2-family | famil 
of dwellings| dwellings| dwellings) dwellings| dwellin x 
Ray ay 6 ellings perp bebe ey ts 
$4,016 $4,259 $3,568 $3,950 101.7 107.2 94.8 
; 186 4,185 ; 104.6 105. 111.2 one 
4,36 4,342 4,350 4,395 110.5 109.3 115.6 109.4 
4.445 4593 4,422 4271 112.6 115.6 117.5 106.3 
4.422 4,763 4)465 ; 112.0 119.9 118.7 102:1 
4,449 4,830 4/368 4,170 112.7 121.6 116.1 103.8 
4,407 4,937 4,064 4,129 111.7 124.3 108.0 102.7 
41565 4,919 4/011, ‘400 115.7 123.8 106.6 109.5 
4,385 4/994 3/924 3,857 W111 125.7 104.3 96.0 
4,226 4/836 3,607 ; 107.1 121.8 95.9 90.7 
3,705 3/943 3/250 3,010 93.9 99. 86.4 74.9 
3,495 31845 3,112 3040 88.5 96, 82.7 75.6 
‘57 4071 3,338 2'716 90.5 102.5 88.7 67.6 
177 41228 2/953 3,245 95.7 106.4 78.5 80.7 
4,032 4357 3,055 3,751 102.2 109.7 81.2 93.3 
4/009 3,102 3,641 101.6 109.6 82.5 90.6 
31644 4,105 "R62 3.207, 92. 103.3 76.1 80.0 
3/671 3,948 2'818 3,345 93.0 99.4 74.9 83.2 


HIncludes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 7Includes multifamily dwellings with stores 
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Estimated Acreage, Yield, Production of U. S. Crops 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture; data are as of Sept. 1, 1940 


Acreage (in thous’ds) Yield per acre Production (in thousands) 


Crop Harvested H 


For Unit Aver. Aver. 
har- 1929- | 1939 | 1929- | 1939 | Sept. 1, 
1939 | vest 1938 | ° 1938 1940 
1940 
88,803} 86,306/Bushel 23.2 29.5|2,299,342/ 2,619,187 /2,297,186 
53,696| 52,680|Bushel 13.2 14.1} 754,685) 754,971] 783,560 
37,802) 34,922|Bushel 14.3 14.9] 571,067) 563,431! 555,839 
15,894) 17,758|Bushel 10.4 12.1] 183,619) 191,540} 227,721 
3 3,330 |Bushel 9.1 11.2 29,619 34,360 H 
12,828; 14,428|Bushel 10.6 12.3) 154,000) 157,180 92,122 
33 34,585/Bushel 27.4 28.3/1,024,852) 937,215/1,206,901 
12,600} 13,290|/Bushel 20.6 21.9| 225,486] 276,298 i 
3,811} 3,086|Bushel 11,4 10.3 38,095 39,249 i 
79 373/Bushel 15.8 15.1 1 5,739 5,707 
2,284) - 3,168|Bushel 6.0 8.9 10,846 20,330 30,662 
1,039; 1,095|/Bushel 47.9 50.3 254 52,306 52,280 
8, 9,523 |Bushel 11.3 10.3 84,148 83,102} 125,793 
23,805} 24,406|Bale 2198.1] 2237.9 7 11,817 12, 
69,245) 71,551/Ton 1.16 1.22 78,948 84,526 93,052 
58,347) 60,573|Ton 1.25 1.30 69,650 75,726 4,12 
10,898} 10,978|Ton .76 81 9,298 8,80) 1927 
23, 20,828) 21,768|Ton 1,12 1.14 26,030) 23,640 28,392 
NA eee 12, 13,494; 13,838|Ton 1.94 2.00 24,597 7,035) 30,258 
Beans, dry edible......... .737| 1,554) 1,751|/Bag+ 2759 2898 13,086 3,962 15,133 
meamary feld........... 263 204 6|Bushel 16.3 18.2 6 3,713 ( 
beans for beans 1,68) 4,226} 5,011|Bushel 15.4 20.7 27,318 87,409 85,509 
a Rae 1,427} 1,859) 1,955)/Pound 721 634/1.035,243)1,179,505]1,511,150 
Velvetbeans’............ 10 161 6 wa few sins: < aifi4 wile a.eye elle! diate ete al eee 
aaa oe 3,296! 3,027) 3,087|Bushel 111.5} 120.3) 366,949) 364,016] 383,172 
Sweetpotatoes 860 862 Bushel 84.6 84.3 72,436 2,6 894 
POO pcos: «ees ewe xe 1,674} 2,014) 1,437|Pound 816 918/1,360,661)1,848,654/1,241,680 
Sorgo for sirup... . 216 180: 190 a all's © aarera:| je etaiwenehalecel[ te: css caeaeiege ene 
arcane for suga 24) 277 288/Ton 17.4 22.4 4,439 6,197 5,346 
Sugarcane for sirup. 133 145 123}. Fas Aisceaetae Tae wide vee. S oldie 3 cage Meera eee 
yeh. in 792 917 913'Ton 11.3 11.7 10,773 10,649 
332 223) 275 Ton 2259 2272 
29 31 33|Pound | 1,184! 1,270 739,380 39,280 
Condition 
Sept. 1 
Pet. Pct 
558 70) 8121,755! 143,085] 114,830 
57 70| 752,723) 760,822 52,879 
63 67| 726,333) 831,047 32,008 
71 81 72,220 2,526 2,500 
47 45 63,430 63,639 76,651 
61 | PE Verio ie es 
y(:) ne? |) PE |e Se FN 
BQ) 74h iets... s.craaeelll erate eleva et een 


Tot. (excl. duplication) . |330,577 |311,921| 315,909 
iFor certain crops, figures are not based on current indications, but are carried forward from previous 


2Pounds. %Excludes sweetclover and lespedeza. ‘Bag of 100 pounds. SPicked and threshed. 
6Grown alone for all purposes. ‘Includes some quantities not harvested. SAverage 1934-38. 
§Production includes all grapes for fresh fruit, juice, wine, and raisins. r 


The Hall of Fame for Great Americans, at N. Y. University 


Source: An Cfficial of the Institution 
to be inscribed in the Hall of Fame | State of the Union and several professions. 
er icosn orery five years by a College of Electors Following are the names of the 73 persons elected 
consisting of approximately one hundred American | to the Hall. All have been honored with busts and 
men and women of distinction representing every | tablets. 


ington ' Henry Ward Beecher Francis Parkman 
Tit a bani a Joseph Story Louis Agassiz 
Daniel Webster John Adams Elias Howe 
Benjamin Franklin William Ellery Channing Joseph Henry 
Ulysses Simpson Grant feet —— Stuart er Chante 
rsha! sa 
Se irerson John Quincy Adams Frances Elizabeth Willard 
ih Waldo Emerson James Russell Lowell Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
Robert Fulton William Tecumseh Sherman (‘Mark Twain’’) 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Charlotte Cushman Roger Williams 
Washington Irving James Madison James Buchanan Eads 
Jonathan Edwards John Greenleaf Whittier William Thos. Green Morton 
Samuel Finley Breese Morse William Cullen Bryant Patrick Henry 
David Glasgow Farragut George Bancroft Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Henry Clay Andrew Jackson Alice Freeman Palmer 
Harriet Beecher Stowe John Lothrop Motley Edwin Booth 
George Peabody Maria Mitchell John Paul Jones 
Nathaniel Hawthorne a en ae : ores Een Whistler 
Z Coo} » a ‘ 
aa wie ano James Fenimore Cooper Matthew Fontaine Maury 
Robert hdward Lee Phillips Brooks Wake Weeeae 
ann ia 2 
ore sso : oe arg og pre Reve 
oon Tent ae Faeroe fer Stephen Collins Foster. 
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United States—Financial Statistics of Cities 
Financial Statistics of United States Cities 
Source: World Almanac questionnaires and (*) latest available statistics 
Realt Realty 
City Net Nab Gov’tal City Net rare Gov’tal 
Debt |Valuat’n| Costs Debt |Valuat’n} Costs 
(3000) | ($000) | ($000) ($000) ($090) ($000) 
- Akron, Ohio. ..| °31,193] 198,639] ~ 2,053||Flint, Mich...... 6,012} 164,378 1984 
Alameda, ( Cali + 587 12/254 907 ||Ft. Smith, Ark.*. 1,244| 16/381 300 
‘Albany, N. 18,788] 236,231] 5,859||Ft. Wayne, Ind 2;115| 150,000] 1,037 
Alhambra, Cali 8 27,003 501 ||Ft. Worth, Tex... .. 19,681] 164104] 3,379 
Allentown, Pa. 5,364; 104,800] 1,724||Frenso, Calif.*......- ;807 2:15 1,391 
Alton, IL*..... 160 16,300 363||Gadsden, Ala......:- 2;810 15,033 403 
Adtoona, Pa.*.... 2... 2,845] 75,215]  1,126||Galveston, Tex.*..... 7,020] 48,626] 2,093 
Amarillo, Tex........ 2,775 41,628 795 ||Garfield, N. J........ 3,644 20,884 1,351 
Amsterdam, N. Y....| 2,741 27,188| 2,326 ||Gary, Ind ..0.245-.2- 2/023] 133,221] 13103 
Anderson, Ind.*... 400 33,150 331 ||Glendale, Calif....... 1,454 3,4 1,083 
‘Arlington, Mass.* 487 55,684|  2,359||Grand Rapids, Mich.*{ 92.88] 155,391] 2.324 
Asheyille, N. C.*..... 22,073 55,043 784||Green Bay, Wisc.....} _ 1,46 134 23682 
Atlanta, Ga......... 2}156| 344/831! 15,669||Greensboro, N. C...- 6,324] 70,263] 1,934 
Atlantic City, N.J...| 27/366] 84,498 }540||Greenville, 8, C...... 967 527 564 
Auburn, N. Y........ 654 51,222 1,185||Hagerstown, Md..... 4,779 36,400 863 
Augusta, Ga.*... 22. 1,685|  29377| —-1,722||Hamilton, Ohio... ..- 2}256| 66,287 344 
Aurora, T.*......... 392 27,398 769 Hammond, Ind. *0/53 818 89,580 1,013 
Austin, Tex l..ss04... 5,887| 64,56 3,476 ||Hamtramck, Mich.. 3,452] 48/81 2,394 
Baltimore, Md.......| 147/911] 1,067,052| 59;259|| Harrisburg, Pa.*..... 4/831] _91,664| 27025 
Baton Rouge, Trane 2,026 40,16 666 || Hartford, Conn...... 19,137 370,368] 13,271 
Battle Creek, Mich... 914] 46,701 819 || Haverhill, Mass....-. 1,663] 45,26 23,954 
Bay City, Mi ch. SAE 469 35,795 844|| Hazleton, Pa........ None 27,039 548 
Bayonne, N. J.*....-. 11,808} 123,916]. 7,418]|High Point, N. C.*...| 10,796 :79 2,075 
Beaumont, Tex.*..... 8,668 47,557 2,105 || Highland Park, Mich. 148 79,719 1,659 
* 461 10,140 485|/Hoboken, N. J.*..... 2,147]. 75,011] 33465 
20 1/291 19|| Holyoke, Mass. . 1,942] _69/367| 3,030 
1,030] 92/790] + —- 1,380 || Houston, Tex..... 27,920] 337,638 1388 
850 20,731 626 || Huntington, W. V: 8 77 808 
Me 2,485 7,559}  1,207||Indianapolis, Ind. 8,506] 507,974] 8,030 
Binghamton, N. Y... 6,169 106,760 5,582 || Irvington, N. J.*. 7,72 50: 4,511 
Birmingham, Ala..... 18,828 161,61 6,792 || Jackson, Mich.. 2,836 67,443 1,383 
Bloomfield, N.J..... 5,842 61,37 2,542||Jackson, Miss.*. 5,540} 45,288] 17954 
Bloomington, Ill.*.... 179 19,312 1,342 || Jacksonville, Fla.*.... 5,107 84,779 4,875 
Boston, Mass........| 128,046] 1,483,234] 40/671|| Jamestown, N. Y..... 862]. 56,84 1,691 
Bridgeport, Conn..... 3,06: 245,86. 10,697 || Jersey City, N. J..... 53,669 545,821} 34,269 
Brockton, Mass.*.... 2,903 65,824) 4,450 || Johnstown, Pa....... 3,077 71,471} °1,328 
Brookline, Mass...... 1,84 153,272| _5,728|| Joliet, Il.*.......... 1,019] 21/312 "937 
Buffalo, N. Y........ 102;890| 937,473] 38,750||Joplin, Mo.......... 335 127 500 
Butte, Mont.*....... 1,082 12,834 892 || Kalamazoo, Mich....| None 58,798 1,232 
Cambridge, Mass....- 8,535} 160,806]  9,323||Kansas City, Kan*.- 3,913] 88/935] 27268 
Camden, N. J........ 24'618| 112/69 2,321 || Kansas City, Mo..... 44,159] 391,796] 7,049 
Canton, Ohio........ 3,994] 118,008] 2,882]/Kearny, N. J.......-| 12/014] ~67'683| 47173 
Cedar Rapids, Ta....- 2,240 4,75 1,388 ||Kenosha, Wisc... .... 2,975] 68/841] 27930 
Charleston, 8. C..... 8,302 11,676] 1,417||Knoxville, Tenn... 17,971 97,374] 42280 
Charleston, W. Va.*.. 853} 112/278 744||Kokomo, Ind........ 417 “a "362 
Charlotte, N. C...... 4,6 5,33 2,493 ||La Crosse, Wisc...... 1,125 45,228 2,082 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 15,117) 112,000} 3,424|| Lakewood, Ohio..... . 1,968} 85,157 011 
Chelsea, Mass....... 1,6 41,06 3,217 || Lancaster, Pa........ 3,916 '401| 1,181 
Chester, Pa.* 2,42 54,78: 823 || Lansing, Mich 903] 102/964] 1'925 
Chicago, Tl! 81,864] 1,400,738] 237,476 || Lawrence, Mass...... 3,277 ,322| 47641 
Chicopee, Masi 1,340| ° 36,18 2,086 || Lewiston, Me........ 1,370 158 1,623 
/ Cleero, Ti... 1,124 39,000 950 || Lexington, Hy. We te 2'300| 44’026| 1'249 
Cincinnati, Ohio.....]- 49,724] 646,000} 15,893]||/Lima, Ohio. Rees 2,999 52,211 967 
Cleveland, Ohio*...-.] 102/935] 1,036,875] 17}427||Lincoin, Nebr.....__ 1,977| 76,487) 2,862 
Siiton Jen oH 6 390 ite oye 3492 pe ee Gee 2,009 42,61 "46 
esha cee | SAR ae) Paea| ia She | oral Sat) ae 
., Columbus, Ga.*...... : i 01 : d 
Columbus, Ohio*...!:} 27208] 3211515, 1a ego| UBag’sen| 224068 
Council Biuffs, Iowa..} “1/389 7,93 3 88'253|  g’aee 
Covington, Ky.*..... 3,809 58,375) Lower Merion, Fa. ; ‘46 942 
Cranston, R.I..... ie 4,523 58,832 Lynchburg, Va. . 4.702 "441 1,800 
Cumberland, Md.... : 1177 ‘4 595||Lynn, Mass,....... 5,319] 120,386! 6!0 
Dallas, Tex.*........ 34:465| 2027941 11,049 || Manges] 818 mi ‘So5 
Danville, M......... 165 1988 417|| Madison, Wise... ...- 5,323] 115,914] 5,470 
Davenport, Ia....... 1,825 51,770 831||Malden, Mass... ._.. 3,66 ,05 217 
Dayton, Ohio*... 1... 91734 309] 2,006||Manchester, N.H....] 3’734| —-ge'aas| 2°28 
Dearborn, Mich...... 6,959} 119,997) 3,447|| Mansfield, Ohio*.. | 4 "41 pats 
Decatur, Ill.......... 5 1364 903 || Marion, Ohio*...._ | 78 ' 729 
a2enver, Colo. -| 10,693) 251,796) 8,252 || McKeesport, Pa.....- 1,945] 54829 4 
Des Moines, Ya......:| 91391] 131/315] _3'749|| Medford, Maas «.. 3'695| 75(959| 4°488 
Detrolt, Mich. 322,357] 2,413,180) 137,354 Memphis, Tenn... . _ | 44/099 204'229| Sass 
ne . i. u ig 7 
Duluth Sn fags] Abe) a Svein comm] hase] Boa] 8 
Ae am, a C.. ee $20 55,160 2,262 Milne, ase} is'717|  s21'126| 39448 
, . a 7 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 701 6.817 418|| Mobile ais ae 38,753) 194,053) 20,918 
Peay Orange nite Pree bie te 106,746) 5,864 Moline, Ill... a8 $a i 9 29°40 1,238 
. oath ty ? ’ 
Baston, Pa.*.........| 1,930 42'7901 °°" 1,056 12,608) 98.555] 4,137 
RD Ti ibeyaencr0 uns 791 21/867| 15108 3 150,962} 6,273 
Blizabeth, N. J... |: 10,773} 124'734| 8715 oaee AzZ) ose, 
Elkhart, ind... 34 8,133 25 1285 ,70 530 
Elmira, N. Y.*, 3,409) 49,7111 2,326 1 228]. 10,481 465 
El Paso, Tex......... 6,326] 76,624] 1,01 gene 186 1,073 
hy Cee eae 4,634| 123/158] 1/92 5,477] 116,762] 23275 
Evanston, Il.) ). 2) 778 2,86 1,396 7,150) 613,618] 55,149 
Evansville, Ind... | -| 2,845] 120/056] 1,080 7a 92 48 
Everett, Mass... 2.7 1,670 3/388] 3/104 7,049] 96,326] 6,875 
Everett, Wash....... 1786 479 10. 6,289] 102,540] — 3)399 
Fall River, Maas.*....] 5,558] §3'301| 6/139 eoas| sete Ste 
urg, Mass..... 2,176| — 40,321| 21539 847| 461523] "Ses 


ie als 
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1940, by President Roosevelt. 


United States—Financial Statistics of Cities; Thanksgiving 


AJ 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF UNITED STATES CITIES—Continued 


aaa ie <a e ahr) nN ence ha neni 
Realt 


Realt 
City Net Ass’ Gov'tal City Net 

Debt /Valuat’n!| Costs Debt 
($000) ($000 ($000) 100) 

New Haven, Conn.*.. 12,229 307.650 9,418 | San Bernardino, Calif. se 683 

New London, Conn...|........ 49,940 1,224 

New Orleans, La.*.... 46,764 500,317 8,764) 

Newport News, Va... 2,375 30,995 1,317 || 

New Rochelle, N. Y.. 13,826 180,944 8,131 || 

ee —— Sea ee 10 ‘ 152,078 5,46 4 % 

RE GERS ON Soeur 28,400/16,470,154) 581,049||Santa Monica, Calif.. 2,371 
Niagara Falls, N. Y . 13,62 150,99) 10 Savannah, Ga........ 3,920 
Norfolk, Va......... 25,487 119,600 7,003 ||Schenectady, N.Y... 10,913 
Norristown, Pa...... 601 22,988 426||Scranton, Pa......... 2,140 
Norwalk, Conn...... 3,809 80.782 1,539 ||Seattle, Wash. ..... 15,352 
Norwood, Ohio. ...... 511 49,152 417 ||Sheboygan, Wisc..... 1,911 
Oakland, Calif.*...... 9,086} 212,010 6,009 ||Shreveport, La....... 7,318 
Oak Park, Ml........ 714 35,381 1,356 |}Sioux City, Ia....... 3,307 
Ogden, Utah*....... 2,959 32,771 §29 ||Sioux Falls, S. D..... 651 
Okla. City, Okla.*.... 8,287 116,042 3,998 ||Somerville, Mass.*... 4,750 
Omaha, Nebr........ 7,250 168,320 2,379 ||South Bend, Ind..... 1,730 

* 409 40,446 2,660 ||Spokane, Wash...... 2,154 
1,386 42,337 2,317 ||Springfield, Tll.*...... ,660 
1,587 21,750 446 ||Springfield, Mass.... . 10,415 
8,935} 116,119 1,779 ||Springfield, Mo...... 1,160 
8,805 73,15 »642 ||Springfield, Ohio*.... 3,442 
13,848 151,173 4,950 ||Stamford, Conn.*.... 1,707 
12,091 155,922 3,369 ||Steubenviile, Ohio... . 985 
2,094 26,423 860 ||Stockton, Calif.*..... 4,928 
969 56,062 2,475 ||Superior, Wisc....... 1,200 
8,736 45,097 , Syracuse, N. Y....... 28,191 
376,127) 2,521,892} 82,386||Tacoma, Wash 415 
8,59: 69, 2,359 ||Tampa, Fla. ... 10,764 
61,930} 1,095,432) 24,413|/Taunton, Mass. . 1,4 
a 1,69 54,31 3,355 ||Terre Haute, Ind 47 
Plainfield, N. J.. ¢ 4,324 53,299 3,434}, Toledo, Ohio... . . 27,554 
Pontiac, Mic4.*...... 6,017 66,872 816||Topeka, Kan 1,267 
Port Arthur, Tex..... 4,019 2,906 1,229 || Trenton, N. J 16,653 
Port Huron, Mich. .. 807 33,512 $99 || Troy Ny Ys soca 2 7,173 
Portland, Me........ 4,726 60,41 4,208 ||Tucson, Ariz......... 1,589 
Portland, Ore........ 1 269,999 6,273 || Tulsa, Okla.*........ Nap! 
Portsmouth, Ohio.. 4,487 49,632 1,075 || Union City, N. J..... 5,280 
Portsmouth, Va...... 5, 31,105 DAZ Gtiog, No YF. os 12,186 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 4,935 52,153 SB, 250) WACO, DEX >... 02 e 5) 
Providence, R. I.*.... 47,477| 407,193} 15,744||Wal , Mass.*..... 2,802 
Pueblo, Colo......... 1,456 26,360 616|| Warren, Ohio*....... 5 
MAAR iy: gies, & at's 200 22,451 415||Washington, D. C....| (a)9,982/ 1 
Quincy, Mass.*...... 4,795 113,380 4,866 ||Waterbury, Conn..... 10,747 
aan WAISC.. oo. ee. 3,383 304 3,087 || Waterloo, Ia......... 1,101 
Haleich, N. C..... 4.5 5,000 1,000 1,320 ||Watertown, Mass.... 1,188 
Reading, Pa......... 5,477 143,742 1,875 || Watertown, N. Y.... 3,260 
Revere, Mass.*....... 1,242 1784 ,904 ||Waukegan, Ill.*...... 82 
Richmond, Ind....... 563 32,715 342 || West Allis, Wisc..... 2,343 
Richmond, Va........ 23,391 237,585 9,595 ||W. New York, N. J.*. 6,084 
Riverside, Calif.* .... . 802 826 637 || Wheeling, W. Va..... 1,840 
Roanoke, Va......... 10,562 49,784 2,470 || White Plains, N. Y... 12,088 
Rochester, N. Y..... 58,462} 531,011] 29,972)| Wichita, Kan........ 6,624 
meocktord, Til... -... 2. 530 39,286 1,521 || Wichita Falls, Tex.*.. 3,174 
Rock Island, Tl...... 504 22,010 3,307 || Wilkes-Barre, Pa.* 2,913 
x 1,977 8,09 1,427 || Williamsport, Pa..... 5 
,873} 120,431 3,020 || Wilmington, Del.*... . 10,882 
2,649 2,886 1,987 || Wilmington, N. C.*.. :937 
4,089 47,068 800 || Winston-Salem, N.C.* 14,706 
726 .040} 26,599|!Woonsocket, R. I... . 026 
: 19,887 109,243} 12,017/||Worcester, Mass 10,095 
| 19,520] 71, 2°633 || Yonkers, N. Y....... 1928 
lem, MASS... ...... 1,226 47,765 OTE OTK, PO so teyian pend 741 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 7,000} 134,000 3,365 | Youngetown, Ohio....| 10,458 
San Antonio, Tex.... 12,976! 215,335 4,629 


(a) Total P. W. A. Loan. 


/ 


Observance of Thanksgiving Day in 1940 


Thanksgiving Day, by tradition the last Thursday in November, was advanced one week to Nov. 21, 


day 


‘Ase’d. Gov'tal 


Valuat’n| Costs 
($000) 0 
28,206] “RSs 


2 

49,187 5,225 
984,015] 63,384 
57,4 900 
11,358 766 
47,029 1,150 
47,513 2,162 
47,711 1,595 
154,680 5,740 
100,998 2,376 
189,932] 11,331 
49,78 2,048 
64,214 1,037 
85,422 1,882 
1,914 632 
114,522 5,499 
128,654 1,422 
72,259 3,593 
50,46 4,221 
240,789) 11,934 
29,480 633 
4,928 1,740 
111,023] 1,622 
52,48 622 
28,669 1,556 
40,249 2,072 
347,106) 13,373 

37,45: .93 
73,803 3,685 
29,574 2,107 
53,364 714 
438,000 3,381 
90,234 1,546 
130,784 1,325 
0,52. 4,595 
24,235 ,061 
105,106, 1,399 
1,70 (917 
131,00! 6,287 
33,780 666 
51,39! 2,394 

5,0. 36 
,211,208| 49,651 
7,19) 6,159 
30,561 1,466 
105 2,174 
45,866 2,118 
16,751 673 
45,619 1,344 
41,089 2,210 
60,483 642 
145,007 5,664 
115,147 2,762 
,000 753 
81,846] 1,531 
29,661 453 
151,509 3,185 
30,443 330 
97,501 2,930 
73,891 2,310 
248,261] 14,276 
302,412} 16,711 
48,877 651 
232,852 1,906. 


The President followed the precedent he set in 1939 in designating the 
a week earlier than custom to increase the shopping time between Thanksgiving and Christmas: 


ident Lincoln in 1865 set aside Thanksgiving as a recurring festival to be observed the last Thursday 
Se ovamnber: Thanksgiving Day was observed by the States in 1940 as follows: 


Noy. 21—32 States 


labama Idaho 
icons Illinois 
California Indiana 
Colorado Kentucky 
Delaware Louisiana 
Georgia Maryland 
eee , ud an 
ecticu 
Florida Massachusetts 


Gov. Baldwin of Connecticut declared Noy. 21, 1940, a ‘‘bank holiday’’ to avoi 


_ the State observed Nov. 28 as Dhenkagivts 
_ Twenty-two States observed the early date in 1939 and three mai 


Territories and dependencies 0: 


| 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


New Jersey South Carolina 
New Mexico Texas 

New York Utah 

North Dakota Virginia 

Ohio Washington 
Oregon West Virginia 


Noy. 28—16 States 


Maine 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 


North Carolina | Rhode Island 
Oklahoma South Dakota 
Pennsylvania Tennessee 


a Bi served the early date 
Mate i 1030 nba e e both dates holidays. 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Vermont 


d confusion, although 


ee ee ee 


ee ae a 


“42 United States—Popular Vote for President—Best Sellers. 


Official Popular Vote for President, 1940. 


Source: Associated Press; returns are official with exception of Nebraska and Rhode Island. 


Roosevelt Willkie 
States Dem. Rep. 
Alabama. 250,726 42,184 
Arizona... 95,267 54,03 
Arkansas. 158,622 42,121 
California 1,877,618 1,351,419 
GOLOL ROME eH ies sie wie ve 265,364 278,8 
Connecticut.....:......- 417,621 361,819 
BIB WATS jee etic tess 3 e8 74,59 61,39 
lorida z 360,407 126,412 
GOON igc Mistists ls Seis 3 265,194 46,362 
Tdaho... 27,8 106,555 
MTHOIS Nate te ve oye o53, 2 2,149,934 2,047,240 
veh PatT Ne Sareea ees oa heik (eS oe 74,06 9,466 
ROWD steep homies sashes > 578,800 632,370 
FEANSAST Wie seishecti=.a) pas > 364,725 9,160 
FGOUUMORV eu oiche said pel oo 557,222 410,384 
OUST A Seinie oeinle yc) <ls\n ie sos 319,751 2,44 
WESTON Pemrsicis = 5 hee Te 156,478 163,951 
Marylene fois. ek ee ea 385,546 269,544 
Massachusetts. .2......- 1,076,52 939,700 
Michigan..............-] 1,032,991 1,039,917 
Minnesota <i. 8. ei... 644,196 96,27 
apreen aa FTE. 168,267 7,36: 
Missouri. . 958,476 871,009 
Montana. ( 145,698 99,579 
Nebraska..........-. i 259,435 345,408 


Roosevelt Willkie 
States Dem. Rep. 
N@VadS scatterers oo) ele. ete 31,945 21,229 
New Hampshire......... 125,292 110,127 
Now. Jersey... sacs cia oy 1,016,404 +37 
New Mexico............ 103,699 79,615 
New York; eigsa.. ioeea le 3,251,918 3,027,478 
North Carolina....... 09,015 13,6 
North Dakota....... 124,03 54,5 
eR ere be es ate 1,733,139 1,586,773 
Oklahoma... <0 y2+ -- 74,3 348,872 
OFCP ODS vince 5 ap eet 258,415 219,555 
Pennsylvania’... .. 20... 2,171,035 1,889,848 
Rhode Islaud. 2200s saa ee 181,881 138,432 
South Carolina.......... 95,470 4,360 
South Dakota..<....2.... 131,362 177,065 
TTeNNOSHER Sea ee ck A 169,153 
XAG SP ck See a 9,15: 
Utah.. 93,151 
IMGETRONE fay. se. oe orga ters 78,371 
Virginia 109,363 
Washington 322,123 
West. Virgini 372,662 
Wisconsin. . 679,206 
Wyoming... 2,6 
Totals...... 22,327,226 


Thomas (Soc.) 116,796; Browder (Comm.) 48,789; Babson (Proh.) 58,600; Aiken (Soc. Labor) 14,861. 


National Best Sellers, 1939-1940 


Source: The Publishers’ Weekly 


1939 
Fiction 
The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck; 300,000 
in 1939. 


All This, and Heaven Too, by Rachel Field; 107,780 
in 1939; 175,000 in 1938. 

Rebecca, by Daphne du Maurier; 162,300 in 1939; 
205,706 including book club copies in 1938. 

Wickford Point, by John P. Marquand; 76,000 in 


1939. 

Eseape, by Ethel Vance; 225,850 including book club 
copies, in 1939. ; 

Disputed Passage, by Lloyd C. Douglas; 135,987 in- 
cluding reprint copies in 1939. 

The Yearling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings; 265,- 
000 including book club copies in 1938; not avail- 
able, 1939. ‘ 

Ee ataniee of Liberty, by Elizabeth Page; 60,000 in 

939 


The Nazarene, by Sholem Asch; 218,456 including 
book club copies in 1939. 

Kity Foyle, by Christopher Morley; 120,000 to Feb- 
ruary, 1940. 


Non-Fiction 
Days of Our Years, by Pierre Van Passen; 230,000, 
- ineluding 140,000 book club copies, in 1939. 
Reaching for the Stars, by Nora Waln; 75,800 in 


1939. 
Inside Asia, by John Gunther; not available. 
Autobiography with Letters, 
Phelps; not available, 
emery Lawyer, by Bellamy Partridge; 70,000 in 


1939. 

Wind, Sand and Stars, by Antoine de Saint Exu- 
péry; 197,500, including book club copies, in 1939. 

Mein Kampf, by Adolf Hitler; 95,000 in 1939. 

A Peculiar Treasure, by Edna Ferber; 100,000, in- 
cluding book club copies, in 1939. 

Not Peace But a Sword, by Vincent Sheean; 175,- 
000, including book club copies, in 1939. 

Listen! the Wind, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh; not 
available. 


by William Lyon | Wind, S 


Jan. 1, 1940—July 1, 1940 


Fiction 

How Green Was My Valley, by Richard Ll lyn; 
135,000 to June, 1940 pire 

Kitty Foyle, by Christopher Morley; 120,000 to 
February, 1940. 

The Nazarene, by Sholem Asch; 257,500, including 
book club copies, in 1939 and to February, 1940. 

The Gra of Wrath, by John Steinbeck; 480,000 

Natives ae hard ding 
ative Son, by Richard Wright; 250,000, inch 
book club copies, to May, #940. os 

Mrs. Skeffington, by Elizabeth; 153,500, including 
book-club copies, to April, 1940. : 

Portrait of Jennie, by Robert Nathan; not available. 

Moment in Peking, by Lin Yutang; 232,925, includ- 
be ee club copies, in 1939 and to January, 


1940. 
Chad Hanna, by Walter D. s 

Mori 1940. y Edmonds; 54,000 to 
Night in Bombay, by Lcuis Bromfield; not available. 


Non-Fiction 
A Smattering of Ignorance, by Oscar Levant; 65,- 
00,2 November, 1940. : 
ow to a ok, M ; 
ane, 1540, y Mortimer Adler; 51,000 to 
2 elow the Wind, by A) ; 
a8 000, ig zune, To40, y Agnes Newton Keith; 
ays 0 ur Years, Pierr i 
ee ee y, Penne Vane ee 
i and and Stars, by Antoine de Saint Exu- 
péry; 200,000, including book cl 
‘ Puary, tg ee gz club copies, to Feb- 
nside Europe: War Edi - 
wiher; not available as dition, by John Gun 
merican e Paper, by Joseph W. 
cand Repert Kintner; 75,182 to July, ipan”? a 
ountry Lawyer, ellam i * % = 
ante Se rage y y Partridge; not ‘evail 
cies by Frederick L. Allen; not avail- 
a 


Failure of a Mission, by Sir N 5 
tore a y evile Henderson; not 


U. S. Production of Citrus Fruits 


ource: United States Department of Agriculture 


Ss 
Orange production (1938) 178,863,000 boxes, of 
which California supplied 41,152,000; Florida, 33,- 
900,000; Texas, 2,815,000; Arizona, 430,000; Ala- 
bama, 96,000; Mississippi, 85,000; Louisiana, 385,000. 
The average crop (1928-1937) is 53,785,000 boxes. 
Grapefruit production (1938) 43,714,000 boxes, of 


- 
Illinois farmer, won the title from a field of 21 
experts to gain the gold cup and $100 in’ cash. 
In the 80-minute husking duel, Bauman had a net 
score of 46.71 bushels to 46.36 by Marion Link, Ames, 


which Florida furnished 23,600,000 boxes: 

15,670,000; Arizona, 2,700,000; California, 1 14h oon 

The sete wae (1928-37) is 18,923,000 boxes. 
emons California, 

Average crop, 7,881,000 boxes. 11,308 


Limes (1938) Florida, 
op eeen ) 2, 95,000 boxes, Average crop, 


Goodland, Kans., fourth with 42.03. The formes 


record of 41.52 bushels was made by © 
Audubon, Ia., in 1935. Bauman 1 Goin eo 
nuke were 1940 runners-up in their State con- 


ee eee iy 


=? ? 
me. tf ‘i 
A _U. S.—Final Population Figures; Congressional Apportionment 43 
e : F 
ee Population of the U. S., 1940, 1930 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
5 weet Population Increase af 
a 1940 1930 Amount | Pct 
United States and all territories and possessio: 150,630,720 1138,439,069] 11,923,257 8 6 —" 
© Seniisenta sir sige oso Paton isteaedra| Ianveeots| | SS503N) 73 
oo A 2190 . A A , . 
Territories and possessions, excluding Philippine Islands. 2,596,445)" 2,151,023 445,422] 20.7 
laska 73,023 59,278 13,745) 23.2 
American Samoa 12,908 10,055 2,853) 28.4 
kiss uam 22,290 18,50: 3,781] 20.4 
: Hawaii 423,330 368,336 54,994) 14.9 
Panama Canal Zone....... 51,82 39,467 12,360} 31.3 
ae vsgiate] ES 58H) 
3 Military and nayal services, ete. abroad...) / 2/2222! 118/933 891453 29/480) 33.0 
a Pee MEH URI RST ee voc. 0 to tone bye ss «ae ees 216,356,000! 313,513,000] 2,843,000) 21.0 
7 tRevision of 1930 figure due to revision of figure for Philippine Islands. 
a *Estimate derived by extrapolation from the census figures for 1918 and 1939. 
*Estimate derived by interpolation from the census figures for 1918 and 1939. 
- U. S. POPULATION BY STATES, 1940, 1930 (WITH CONGRESSIONAL APPORTIONMENT) 
cruewing are or as bot a ohms population figures by states, with 1930 comparison, and old 
and new Congressional apportionments: 
Apportion- Apportion- ' 
Population ment Population ment r 
‘ 1940 | 1930 Pres’t}| New 1940 1930 |Pres’t| New 
: 2,832,961 2,646,248) 9 9 Nebraska. .... 1,315,834) 1,377,963 5 rie # 
i; 499,261 435,573 1 2 Nevada,...... 0,247 91,058 1 1 aa 
( - 7 6 N. Hampshire. 491,524 465,293 2 2 
4 20 23 IN dereey,, cu. 0,168) 4,041,334) 14 14 
4 oa N. Mexico 2 531,818 423,317 1 2 
6 6 NewYork..... 13,479, 142/12,588,066) 45 45 ’ 
1 1 3,571,623 11 12 
ai se 2 2 y 
q 5 6 24 23 
2 | 72 = ee , 
27 26 34 33 
12 11 2 2 { 
9 8 6 6 E 
a | § S| am 
9 ‘ 
: 8 8 ||Texas.. 6,414'824| 51824715] 21 | 21 : 
3 3 Ube oo So. sa 550,310 07, 2 see : 
6 6 Vermont...... 359,231 359,611 1 1 
15 14 irginia....... 2,677,773) 2,421,851 9 9 4 
2 17 18 1,736,191] 1,563,396 6 6 a 
, 9 9 W. Virginia...| 1,901,974) 1,729,205 6 6 
y rf 7 Wisconsin.....| 3,137,587] 2,939,006) 10 10 ; 
.784,664) 3,629,367) 13 13 Wyoming..... 50,742 225,565 1 1 :, 
' 559,456 37,606 2 2 ; . 
é RANK OF STATES BY POPULATION INCREASE, 1930 TO 1940 ; 
Percent of’ Percent of Percent of a 
: 4 State Increase*, State Increase* State Increase* ' ; 
» United States...... 7.2 . ——— apt nee Pf ae oa: on aes oe Ee ’ 
‘ —_—_—_—_ thy ig 2 le gl ae ee i, 3 . Arkansas......... i 
1. Dist. of Columbia , 36.2 18. West Virginia... .. 10.0 35. Missouri.......... 4.3 
. ogi Eo aS 29.2 19. South Carolina... . 9.3 36. Montana......... 4.1 
3. : 25.6 20. Minnesota 8.9 Oi. OO 63 eee 3.9 
4 21.7 21. Kentucky. 8.8 38. Rhode Island..... . 3.8 
5. 21.1 8.7 . Illinois... .. 3.5 
6. 17.9 23. Michigan 8.5 2.9 5 
ve 14.6 24. Colorado 8.4 2.8 : 
8. 14.2 5. Utah.. 8.4 2.7 
9. 12.7 26. Georgia. 74 1.6 
10. 12.5 27. New eek -0.1 
11. 11.8 28. Alabama, ak =2.5 
s 12. 11.6 29. Wisconsin 6.8 ae 
13. 11.4 30. Connecticut 6.4 5 
7 14. 11.2 31. Maine. 6.2 ane 
15. 5 ait 32. Indiana. 5.8 ae 4 
4 *A minus sign (—) denotes decrease. . 
| RANK OF STATES ACCORDING TO POPULATION : 
Rank Rank Rank ben Rank 1 
— t: | --—- - — — 
1940/1930 pire 1940)\1930 1940/1930 _ 119401930 
ah 1 ||Georgia....... a - oe 1 ee a a aes naa “a ne 
3| 3 ontucky aoe 16 | 17 anges... 29 | 24 ||New Mexico... 2 45 
4 4 bama...... i Brig: es | Washington ANOS ys oeis clk 
18 | 18 ||Connecticut...| 31 | 29 ||Arizona....... 44 
8 § veoin 19 | 20 ||Nebraska.. 32 | 32 ||NewH’mpshire| 45 | 42 
7 Yee itr eres 20 | 19 ||Colorado. «-| 33 | 33 || Vermont... ... 46 | 46 
8 8 e eI Oregon....... s = Deanne PR te an ae 
homa..... ne. . eae a 
10 10 Sis “ ppl Eales ee Be Rhode Island #8 cd Nevada.......| 49 | 49 4 
11 | 12 ||Arkansas...... BO ees ealiv epee 
12 | 11 || West Virginia .| 25 | 27 ||South Dakota.) 38 | 36 
13 | 13 //So. Carolin....] 26 ] 26 ||North Dakota.] 39 | 38 4 
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Public Trusts in the United States 
World Almanac Questionnaire 


Year 
Founded| Endowment 


Source: 


Name 


The Rockefeller Foundation 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
General Education Board 
Charles Hayden Foundation..........-.....-+.- 
The Duke Endowment 
EVD a pargilnat oe 
ussell Sage Foundation.............-.++..--: 
Horace Fo Rackham and Mary A. Rackham Fund 
Mary Louise Curtiss Bok Foundation 
The Buhl Foundation.. .. 
Children's Fund of Michigan 
Juilliard Musical Foundation 2 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. . 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
PR EACIMIND syi)e iio. !e se ole nee oe wt Porte Set? taetears 
Carnegie Institution of Washington... Pe) 
Commonwealth Fund 
Spelman Fund of New York.... 
Maurice and Laura Falk Found. : 
Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation...... 
Cranbrook Foundation 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation .. 
John and Mary R. Markle Foundation 
Milbank Memorial Fund 
POU Ure Fund 
esge Foundation..... EE ENE etter (aie ae tene 
Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation... 
W. W. Kellogg Foundation...............-..4. 
New York Foundation 
Phelps-Stokes Fund i 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
Cleveland Foundation 


The permanent purpose of The Rockefeller 
Foundation, New York City, is ‘‘to promote the 
well being of mankind throughout the world. Its 
' program, in terms of broad Objective, is the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, with emphasis at present 
upon certain specific fields: Medical sciences 
(psychiatry); natural sciences (experimental bi- 
ology); public health (development of general 
public. health activities and study and control of 
certain diseases) ; social sciences (international re- 
lations, social security, public administration); the 
humanities (efforts tending to raise the general 
cultural level and to promote cultural interchange 
between countries). Except to a limited extent in 
public health, the Foundation is not an operating 
organization. Its activities are confined to the 
support of other agencies and to the training, 
through post-doctoral fellowships, of competent 
personnel in the various fields of knowledge. 

Carnegie Corporation of New York, New York 
. City, was established by Andrew Carnegie for the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge and under- 
standing among the people of the United States 
and the British Dominions and Colonies. The 
present program of the Corporation includes the 
support of educational and scientific research, pub- 
lications of professional and scholarly societies and 
associations, fine arts education through educa- 
tional institutions and national organizations, adult 
education, library service and training, and support 
of various related projects which give promise of 
providing new knowledge. 

The General Education Board was endowed by 
John D. Rockefeller with the stated object of 
“promoting education within the United States of 
America, without distinction of race, sex or creed.” 
The present program concentrates on southern and 
general education, the program in southern edu- 
cation eee | the form of assisting state govern- 
ments and higher institutions to undertake studies, 
experiments, and demonstrations in public educa- 
tion; studies of significant southern interests and 
problems; qualitative development of selected in- 
stitutions; improvement of personnel. Special 
programs in Negro education relate to supervision 
and promotion of public schools, basic development 
of selected higher institutions, and training of 
staffs. In general education, major interests are 
penecnnee with the high school and the junior 
college. 

Hayden Foundation, The Charles Hayden Foun- 
dation, founded in 1937, aims to assist needy boys 
and young men; to aid clubs, gymnasia and recre- 
ation centers in this country’ for the training and 
development of boys and young men; and to place 
within their reach the privilege of education, men- 
tal recreation and coordinate physical training. 
Administrative offices are located at 25 Broad St., 
New York City. 

The Duke Endowment was established by James 


Assets at Amount Ex- 


Original 
Bi Last Report |pend. to Date 


913 182,814,480 | $150,024,062 | $286,864.503 
1917 soe" ,000 165,411,346 167,399,228 
1902 129,209, 167 32,297,881 245,989,382 
1937 50,000,000 50,000,000 4,000,000 
1924 100,000 Omitted Omitted 
1917 20/000,000 5,000,000 16,000,000 
907 15,000,000 15,092,000 18,738,000 
1933 12,500,000 |(See descriptive! paragraph) 
1931 12,500,000 | Omitted Omitted 
1928 12,483,151 12,940,082 3,454,297 
1929 12,100,000 Omitted Omitted 
1920 000,000 | Omitted Omitted 
1910 10,000,000 12,025,605 18,034,111 
1905 10,000,000 24,504,468 38,639,613 
1902 10,000,000 40,000,000 43,559,877 
1918 10,000,00 51,231,637 35,348,126 
1928 10,000,000 636,12 10,839,443 
1929 ,000,000 3,836,175 1,432,315 
1936 7,000,000 7,000,000 460,3: 
1927 682,055 8,140,893 11,410,233 
1904 5,000,000 mitted ,941,3 
1925 3,000,000 2,117,000 6,894,488 
1927 3,000,000 15,652,330 5,016,845 
1905 3,000,000 ,688,6 11,550,094 
1915 2,836,553 5,478,555 4,676,560 
1924 1,557,376 50,314,122 2,109,933 
1924 1,185,000 ,809,7 2,424,910 
1930 1,000,000 47,180,612 8,669,500 
1909 1,000,000 itted 4,494,766 
1911 986,000 1,237,332 1,785,617 
1936 500,000 5,291,162 1,164,877 
1914 260,933 6,100,000 2,351,688 


| Buchanan Duke to promote ‘‘the needs of mankind 

along physical, mentai and spiritual lines’’ in the 
South. Duke University (former Trinity college) is 
the chief beneficiary of the Endowment. Other 
schools in the Carolinas also receive funds. Other 
objectives of the trust are the maintenance of hos- 
Pitals, the care of superannuated Methodist 
Preachers and orphans. To the original endowment 
was added $10,000,000 and two-thirds of the re- 
siduary estate. The main office of the endowment 
is in New York City. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago, in 1940 
completed the twenty-third year of its work. 
The year’s activities included: Experimental work 
in rural schools, especially in the South, with 
a view to improving rural education and so im- 
proving rural life itself, Fellowships for advanced 
study by exceptionally able Negroes and white 
southerners. Aid to the most important Negro 
universities. General study of race and culture and 
particular activity in this racial field toward im- 


proving the opportunities and conditions of Negroes ~ 


in America. Julius Rosenwald provided that capital 
as well as income may be 
discretion of the trustees, 
both capital and income, must be spent within 
twenty-five years of his death, which occurred 
Jan. 6, 1932. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, New York City, 
Was created by Mrs. Russell Sage in 1907, as a 
Memorial to her husband. Its purpose is “for the 
improvement of social and living conditions in 
America."’ Its departments give special attention 
to studies in the social work field and to research 
concerning various problems in the more general 
field of the social sciences. Its staff interprets these 
findings—makes the information available through 
Publications, conferences, and other means of 
Public education, and in various other Ways stimu- 
lates action for social betterment. 

The Trustees of the Horace H. Rac 
Mary A. Rackham Fund have disbursed all the 
capital aes left by the will of the late Mr. Rack- 


ham. thin a short time th 
gg the corporation will 


Studio, Maitland, Florida. ’ 
The purpose of ere eee Rep Pittsburgh, 
advancement of human : 

oF experiment, demonstration, and sexantoll etna 
cipal ants have been to existing agencies or 
especially established agencies for promotion of 
nationally significant programs in the Pittsburgh 
district in regional economic, social, and historical 


spent at any time in the 
and that the entire fund, 
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-Village at a-cost of $1,600,000, seekin 
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research, higher education (including social work 
training at the graduate level), public health, and 
mental hygiene. The Foundation built Ohatham 
to show the 
commercial practicability of building for long-term 
investment and management of large-scale garden 
home communities, and to promote new and higher 
Standards in urban ‘‘white-collar’’ housing. Largest 
appropriation is $1,081,000 to build Buhl Planeta- 
She and Institute of Popular Science, opened in 


The Children’s Fund of Michigan, Detroit, was 
founded by the late United States Senator James 
Couzens ‘‘to promote the health, welfare, and hap- 
Piness of the children of the State of Michigan, 
and elsewhere in the world.’’ Principal as well as 
earnings are to be spent within twenty-five years 
from the date of the gift. The work is confined to 
Michigan, where the Fund carries on directly local 
public health organization, health education, 
pediatric clinics in rural areas, oral hygiene, rural 
nursing, eye correction, child guidance through 
Mental hygiene, and medical research. The Fund 
makes grants to other agencies in dependency and 
recreational fields. 

The Juilliard Musical Foundation, New York 
City, was set up by Augustus D. Juilliard to extend 
musical education and recreation. 

The general purpose of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Washington, D. C., is ‘‘to 
hasten the abolition of international war.’’ The 
activities of the Endowment are of an educational 
nature and are conducted through the issuance of 
publications, arrangements for lectures and meet- 
ings of individuals and groups in the United States 
and other countries to advance the cause of peace 
among nations, to hasten the renunciation of war 
as an instrument of international policy, to en- 
courage and promote methods for the peaceful 
settlement of international differences, and for the 
increase of international understanding and con- 
cord, and to aid in the development of interna- 
tional law and the acceptance by all nations of the 
principles underlying such law. : 

The purposes of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York City, include 
providing “‘retiring pensions without regard to race, 
sex, creed, or color, for the teachers of univer- 
sities, colleges, and technical schools in the United 
States, Dominion of Canada, and Newfoundland”’ 
and “in general to do and perform all things 
necessary to encourage, uphold, and dignify the 
profession of the teacher and the cause of higher 
education”’’ in those countries. For these purposes 
the Foundation has paid retiring allowances to 
1,833 former teachers and pensions to 1,025 widows. 
Through its Division of Educational Enquiry it has 
studied and reported upon numerous problems of 
higher education in the United States and Canada. 

The object of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, Washington, D. C., is to encourage investi- 
gation: research and discovery, and the application 
of knowledge to the improvement of mankind. The 
Institution desires to advance fundamental research 
in fields not normally covered by other agencies, 
and has organized its own departments of research 
in the physical sciences, in animal biology, in plant 
biology and in historical research. 

The Commonwealth Fund, New York City, was 
founded by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness. Its activities 
have been largely concentrated in the fields of edu- 
eation, health, including hospitals in rural districts; 
medical education, medical research, and mental 
hygiene. The Fund also makes small grants in the 
field of legal research and occasional miscellaneous 
grants for philanthropic and social welfare pur- 

ses. 

Perhe Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh, confines its activities to the making of 
grants to economic research studies. Within this 
field, it makes its appropriations to established 
economic research organizations; the Foundation, 
itself, does not conduct research. The grants are 
for the specific budgets of studies which deal 
directly with matters affecting American trade, 
industry and finance. It is the purpose of this re- 
search to result in publications which are addressed 
to the lay audience of the general public. 

The principal purposes of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Commission, Pittsburgh, as expressed by the 
founder, Andrew Carnegie, are: ‘‘To place those 
following peaceful vocation, who have been injured 
in heroic effort to save human life, in somewhat 
better positions pecuniarily than before, until again 
able to work. In case of death, the widow and 
children, or other dependents, to be provided for 
until she remarries, and the children until they 


‘Yeach a self-supporting age. For exceptional chil- 


Ten exceptional grants may be made for exceptional 
oaue pceiut of sums of money may also be 


poet Commission 


made to heroes or heroines as the 
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thinks advisable—each case to be judged on its 
merits. A medal shall be given to the hero, or 
widow, or next of kin, which shall recite the heroic 
deed it commemorates, that descendants may know 
and be proud of their descent, The medal shall be 
given for the heroic act, even if the doer be unin- 


jured, and also a sum of money, should the Com+~ 


Mission deem such gift desirable. 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, New York City, grants fellowships to citizens 
and permanent residents of the United States, to 
assist research in os field of knowledge and 
creative work in any of the fine arts. The Fellow- 
ships are awarded to men and women who have 
demonstrated unusual capacity for productive 
scholarship or unusual creative ability in the fine 
arts. The Fellowships are granted for varying 
periods, long or short, depending on the amount 
of time needed by the Fellows for the work they 
propose. The stipends granted Fellows are normally 
$2,500 a year. Fellows may go to any part of the 
world where their work can best be done, The 
Foundation also offers a limited number of Fel- 
lowships, for work in the United States, to Cana- 
dians and, on its Latin American Fellowship plan, 
to Puerto Ricans, and to citizens of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, Peru and Uruguay. 
The purpose of the Foundation is ‘the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and understanding 
and the appreciation of beauty,-by aiding without 
distinction on account of race, color or creed, 
scholars, scientists, and artists of either sex in the 
prosecution of their labors.’’ 

The John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, New 
York City, has limited its new interests to support 
of research programs in the medical sciences. Prior 
to 1935 the Foundation was interested in the field 
of social welfare and there are a few organizations 
outside of medical research to which fairly substan~= 
tial support has been given for a number of years, 
which it has been felt expedient to continue tem- 
porarily. 

The Cleveland Foundation, a community trust, 
is an agency organized for the permanent ad- 
ministration of funds placed in trust for public 
educational or charitable purposes for benefit of 
inhabitants of Cleveland and vicinity and other 
communities within Ohio as designated by donors. 
Illustrative purposes are: assisting public charitable 
or educational institutions; promoting scientific 
research for the advancement of human knowledge 
and the alleviation of human suffering; providing 
scholarships to young men or women of slender 
means; care of the sick, aged and helpless; care 
of needy men, women and children; improvement 
of living and working condition; providing facilities 
for public recreation; promotion of social and 
domestic hygiene, promotion of sanitation and 
measures for the prevention of disease; ‘research 
into the causes of ignorance, poverty, crime and 
vice. 

The Milbank Memorial Fund, New York City, was 
established and endowed by Mrs. Elizabeth Mil- 
bank Anderson in 1905 as a memorial to her father 
and mother, Jeremiah and Elizabeth Lake Milbank, 
with an initial gift of $3,000,000. The general pur- 
pose of the foundation is ‘‘to improve the physical, 
mental and moral condition of humanity and gen- 


erally to advance charitable and benevolent ob-: 


jects.’’ Mrs. Anderson increased her gifts from 
year to year until they amounted to $9,315,175 at 
the time of her death in 1921. The Fund assists 
official and ipa agencies and institutions in the 
field of public health and medicine, education, 
social welfare and research. Emphasis is given to 
activities which are preventive rather than pallia- 
tive. ‘ 


The Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Founda- | 


tion, New York City, has for its objects ‘‘the promo~ 
tion, through charitable and benevolent activities, 
the well-being of mankind throughout the world.” 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Purpose: To advance the health, education and 
well-being of children without regard to race, 
creed or-geographical boundary. The present pro- 
gram is made up of national and international 
health promotion activities, the granting of fel- 
lowships and administration of the Michigan Com- 
munity Health Project which involves seven coun- 
ties in southwestern Michigan. 

The Spelman Fund of New York was chartered 
in 1928. Its present program is centered upon the 
improvement of methods and techniques in public 
administration. cogs is extended to public and 

uasi-public agencies for dissemination of in- 
ormation on current administrative developments; 
for study and improvement of administrative prac- 
tices; and for testing new methods and devices 
under actual operating conditions. 

The Henry C. Frick Educational Commission was 
set up in 1909 in Pittsburgh with an original fund 


~ 


pay something each Leap Year. 
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of $250,000, later increased to $2,500,000, by Henry 
C. Frick for improvement of the teaching in Pitts- 
burgh public schools. Assets at last report were 
$2,712,681 and the amount expended $1,310,000. 

The Permanent: Charity Fund was organized in 
Boston in 1915 to accept gifts to the fund, the prin- 
cipal to be held invested and income each year to 
be applied to charitable purposes. The committee 
consists of 7 residents of Massachusetts and no 
person seeking or holding, public office is eligible. 
The first funds were received in 1917 and amounted 
to. $2,836,553. 

The general purposes of the Kresge Foundation, 
Detroit, as set forth in the declaration of. trust by 
S. S. Kresge, are: ‘‘The purposes. for which this 
Foundation is created are the promotion of elee- 
mosynary, philanthropic and charitable means of 
any all of the means of human progress, whether 
they be for the benefit of religious, charitable, 
benevolent or education institutions or public 
benefactions of whatsoever name or nature.”” The 
discretion of the Trustees regarding disposition 
of the income from:the Fund, for purposes indi- 
cated, shall not be questioned, except for a flagrant 
abuse thereof. 

Cranbrook Foundation was established in 1927 
with an endowment of $6,682,055 from George G. 
and Ellen S. Booth, to be devoted to the comple- 
tion of the religious, educational and cultural 
projects begun by the founders at Cranbrook, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Phelps-Stokes Fund, of New York City, incor- 
porated in 1911. to improve housing conditions in 
New York City and to encourage practical educa- 
tion for handicapped people. 

_ The Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1936 by Richard J. Reynolds, Mrs. Mary 
Reynolds Babcock and Mrs. Nancy Reynolds Bag- 
ley, for charitable, civic and eleemosynary purposes 
within the State of North Carolina, by a grant of 
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all the property received by them from the estate 
of thelt ate brother, Zachary Smith Reynolds of 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. The first project 
undertaken by the Foundation was the inaugura~ 
tion of a campaign for the control of venereal 
disease in the State of North Carolina through a 
donation to the State Health Department. 

The New York Foundation was incorporated in 
1909. Its objects, for which the income may be 
expended, are “‘to receive and maintain a fund or 
funds and to apply the income thereof to altruistic 
purposes, charitable, benevolent, educational or 
otherwise-within the United States of America, as 
the Trustees may determine.’’ : 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation is confining its 
present activities to the field of economic research 
and education. Within this field it makes grants- 
in-aid to fully accredited educational institutions 
of recognized standing to carry out specific projects. 
Among its current beneficiaries are: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago for its Round Table of the Air; 
New York University for its Educational Film In- 
stitute; Stephens College at Columbia, Mo., for 
its Institute for Consumer Education; the Public 
Affairs Committee of New York for its pamphlet 
series; the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the University of Denver for special groups of 
sponsored fellowships. 

The A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust founded by Andrew W. Mellon in a deed of 
trust dated Dec. 30, 1930, with an indenture dated 
June 6, 1935, is to be administered and operated 
exclusively for the benefit of such religious, chari- 
table, scientific, literary and educational purposes 
\as shall be in furtherance of the public welfare 
and tend to promote the well-doing and well-being 
of mankind, or for the use of the United States, 
any state, territory, or any political subdivision 
thereof, or the District of Columbia, for such 
exclusively public purposes as the Trustees shall 
determine. 


Installment: Loans by States, 1939 


Source: United States 

When people without ready cash want to buy an 
automobile, a set of furniture, and so forth, they 
borrow from a finance company, or a bank, or 
otherwise, and repay.on the instalment plan. 

The sales finance companies in 1939 loaned $1,- 
990,283,000 to installment buyers of which $1,257,- 
583,000 went for passenger autos and $151,953,000 
was for trucks, trailers, and tractors. At the close 


Bureau of the Census 


of 1939 the sales finance companies held $1,348,824- 
000 of such paper, and banks, which also had done 
some of that kind of business, held $541,243,000 of 
such paper. Of the notes still held by the sales 
finance companies at the close of 1939 the sum of 
$995,582,000 represented motor vehicle purchases. 

The following table shows the amount of install- 
ment paper held by finance companies and banks 

| at the close of 1939. 


Sales- 


Sales- Sales- 
States fiinance| Banks States finance| Banks States finance; Banks 
comp. comp. comp. 
$1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 1,000 1 

Alabama... .:. 5,061 2,951)|Maine.......: 1921 1,722||Oklahoma..... SoPa35 1685 
Arizona. .....- 6,318 2,077||Maryland..... 18,625 5,495||Oregon....... 19,249 10,173 
Arkansas...... 10,086 2,686) |/Massachusetts. 29,765 13,450||Pennsylvania. . 99,732 30;893 
California... .. 95,096} 93,057||Michigan. . 87,931} 26,465/|Rhode Island. . 7,591 "711 
Colorado...... 0,450 4,281||Minnesota... . . 22,445! 22,288])S. Carolina... . 14,462 1,438 
Connecticut... 18,015 3,101]| Mississippi... . 5,23 1,466) |\South Dakota . 4,067 2855 
Delaware..... 1,671 623]|Missouri......| 42,872] 18,453|/Tennessee. .... 5,714 7,366 
6,029]|Montana... .. . 7,70: 1,514||Texas. 84,955|  22)141 

11,195 3,496/'Utah......:.. 9,173 50 
675 1,053||Vermont...... 2,158 1,245 
3,472 1,132||Virginia... .... 13,723] 11,949 

36,509] 19,134||Washington.. . 15,793} 12,93' 
1,880 1,675||W. Virginia... 0,752 »251 
127,715| 69,403]|Wisconsin. .. .. 22,311 8,475 
ee Sect Wyoming..... 1,333 1,198 
Louisiana... . - 71,915) 22,947)} U.S........]1,348,824) 541,243 


The total consumer débt (1939) in the United 
$3,982,000,000 in 1934. 


States was estimated at $8,065,000,000, as against 


Crochet Champions of United States 


Mrs. A. E. Burkhardt, a 35-year-old housewife 
of Poland, O., was judged the nation’s crochet 
champion (Nov. 20, 1940) in New York City by the 
National Needlecraft Bureau. A luncheon set she 
had crocheted was found superior to 250,000 other 
entries, submitted by winners at country fairs. 
Sixteen judges viewed the exhibits and awarded 
to Mrs. Burkhardt a gold crochet hook and $250. 
The prize-winning set consisted of a centerpiece 
and four place mats, all of which featured a ‘‘con- 
tinuous whorl.’’ An authority explained that a 


“continuous whorl’ is something that will mean 
@ great deal to every woman who ever held a 
crochet hook.’’ The winner in 1939 was Mrs, 
E. N, Noble, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The men’s national prize for crocheting was 
awarded to Harry Troxell, a 63-year-old metal 
polisher of Cleveland, O. A blue ribbon festooned 
peapread pos gaara ag S Saat of labor and 
orty balls of No. yarn, brou h 
a crochet hook and $50. . appa Ss 


572 Years to Pay $69.30, Fifty Cents Each Leap Year 


John J. O’Connell appeared. in County Court, 
Buffalo, N. Y. (Sept. 27, 1940), in connection with 
a judgment of $69.30. His attorney suggested to the 
court that O’Connell, 65 years old, be ordered to 
Judge F. Bret 


Thorne accepted the suggestion and ordered tha 
the judgment be paid ‘‘at the rate of 50 cents a 
the 29tn day of February in each year hereafter.’’ 
According to the calendar, O’Connell’s last pay- 
ment will come due in the year 2512, as Leap Year 
does not occur in 2100, 2200, 2300 or 2500. © 
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Large Benefactions of 1940 


The John Price Jones Corporation’s compilation 
of publicly announced gifts and bequests in seven 
large cities during 1939, and for the first nine 
months of 1940, follows; 


1940 1939 1940 
Gifts Bequests Bequests 
$ $000 $000 
New York...... 23,452 ,362 6,281 
Chicago ... 6,111 10,680 2,353 
12s oa Set 1,445 86 596 
Philadelphia 5,688 1,889 1,514 
Baltimore ..... 875 1,392 217 
ETE 3% tls s 5,425 1,061 863 
St. Louis....... 1,212 1,190 1,180 
co ee $83,050 $44,208 $22,662 $13,006 
Gifts and bequests were for the following pur- 
poses: 

1939 1940 1939 1940 
Gifts Gifts as gh yy 

000 $000 00 000 
Education .... 20,995 10,897 9,347 4,215 
Organ. Relief.. 26,128 13,466 2,734 2,556 
Health .. ea 3,019, 4,903 2,497 3,582 
Play & Recre.. 253 90 33 12 
Fine Arts ..... 26,218 1,850 5,330 564 
Misc. Reform... .... rer8 335 267 
Religious Pur.. 1,454 235 1,903 1,312 
Foreign Relief. 4,082 12,766 490 49) 
MORE 5 eves 83,050 $44,208 $22,662 $13,006 


Carnegie OP eae of New York grants (1940) 
included; $982, to Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington; $650,000, Harvard University; $165,000 for 
the comprehensive study of the Negro in America; 
$150,000, Dartmouth College; $123,600, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; 
$105,000, National Research Council; $100,000 to 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. _ 

Grants made by The Rockefeller Foundation 
(1940) included: $1,150,000 to the University of 
California; $250,000, Health Commission to Europe; 
$209,000, Duke University; $200,000, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; $145,000 to the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton; $135,000 to the 
China Program; $115,000, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; $110,400, Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Woods Hole; $106,000, Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity; $106,000, Harvard Medical School and Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital; $105,000, National In- 
stitute of Public Affairs. ; 

Grants made by the General Education Board 
(1940) include: $3,860,000, Meharry Medical Col- 
lege; $200,000, Bennett College; $135,000 for State 
Agents and Assistants for rural schools; $117,200, 
Teachers College of Columbia University. 

Other grants included: 

Abbott, Dr. Wallace C. and Clara A., by will, 

1,580,000, Univ. of Chicago; $277,853, Knox Col- 

esbu 5 
eee fand, William H., $300,000, Duke University. 
Anderson, — Wink ” irae each: Cornell Uni- 
niversity 90 chi \ 
bh ¥ $905,000 to various charities. 


11, John B., Atlanta, Ga., $1,000,000 in 
form ¢ Ms fund “for the promotion of religious, 


ional and health projects. 
Seep atl Soup Co., $320,000, Cooper Hospital, 
Camden 


rt. 

po 

e, Philadelphia, by will, $300,- 
Charles A. Cochran ip $60,009 4 oF 

home for aged); 


Donner, Wil H., $250,000, Hanover College; 
$200,000, University of Pennsylvania. 

Ellis, Mrs. Ma G.. estate of, $600,000, Memo- 

r, Mass.; $250,000 each; 

Wore y Orees College, Worcester 
1 Worcester 


shall, iO) 
valued at $1,000,000, University o 

Fitch, Elizabeth, Westmore 
in various bequests. 


Source: The John Price Jones Corporation and World Almanac Questionnaire 


Fowler, Mrs. Cora Liggett, $1,000,000 for Fowler 


Memorial, St. Louis, M S 
structed.) . 0. (Hospital to be con 
Gulick, Annie Rhodes, $139,952, Princeton Uni= 
versity. 
Gurnee, Au t or = 
reaer gustus C., $133,009, Harvard Uni 


H : Richard Marsh, $185,000, includin, 
$100,000 to St. James P. E. Church, $45,000 to Seas 
a Te N. Y. City. 
offman, Ts. Carrie W., Overbrook, Pa. 
$100,000 to Charles Morris Price School of Adver- 
tising ‘for scholarships and cash prizes to meri- 
ae students in the school.’ 
ofstra, Mr. and Mrs. William S., 
ee Stand Hempstead, L. I., N. Ce - 
osiyn, Mrs. Sarah H., ; a 
to Joslyn Art Memorial. Smash AeA 
Kokernot, H. L., $675,0 a 
Ween eek, $675,000, Baylor University, 
Labold, Miss Leona, b: i i 
oh Panrerree Y will, $146,336, University 
or ai Albert D., $3,500,000, University of Chi- 
Lester, Joseph G., $111,051, University of Penn- 
scorer Frederick W 
omis, rederic is) ’ 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund. ea 
Loewenstein, Wilhelm, $900,000 to New York 
Community Trust (to establish festaurants. in 
which needy persons may be fed free or for a nomi- 


nal charge). 
Lucius N. Littauer Foundation, $294,891, Harvard 


Yneh, Frank, $150,000 to W 
ore oe Oo Wesley College, Grand 


Mayer, Mrs. Norman C., $250,000 to Touro In- 
firmary, New Orleans. 

McCormick, Col., Robt. R., $135,000, Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago. 

McGregor Fund, $150,000, University of Michigan. 

Mellon, Paul, his home and 7 acres of grounds, 
value $500,000, to Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mellon, Paul and Mary, $180,000, Vassar College. 

Milbank Memorial Fund, N. Y. City, $100,000, 
Barnard College, to establish Fund for Health 
Education. 

Mills, Miss Florence C., $250,000, Broadway Bap- 
tist Church, Paterson, N. J. 

Morss, John Wells, $215,000 to Harvard Univer- 


sity. 

Morton, Mrs. Margaret Gray, by will, $2,000,000, 
Northwestern University, Chicago. 

Norton, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph, of Illinois, $500,000 
to build_an art gallery and school in West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Pendleton, Mrs. Emily Barton, $500,000, Jeffer- 
son Medical College Hospital, Philadelphia. 

Porter, Augusta F., $200,000, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh. 

Porter, James H., $150,000, Mercer University, 
Macon, Ga. 

Reed, Mrs. Verner Z., $250,000, University of 
Denver, Colo. 

Shay, Miss Mary A., $200,000 each: St. Bonaven- 
ture College and Seminary, Little Sisters of the 
Poor, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Lavelle School for the 
Blind, N. Y. City. 

Sherman, Dr. and Mrs. Dewitt H., $450,000, Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 

Sloan, Alfred P., Jr., $100,000, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Smith, Mrs. Grace, $124,000, Connecticut Col- 
lege, New London, Conn. 

Taylor, Julia Isham, $133,735 to Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Tod, J. Kennedy, $200,000, Princeton University. 
ene Samuel, $100,000, Hebrew Univer- 
sit alestine. 

. Waleott, Mrs. Mary Vaux, $250,000, Smithsonian 
nstitution. 

Ware, Mary Lee, $147,000, Harvard University. 

Fa tO Te ch Peuncaeion, Bia mae 
tional Cancer Resear! undation, a . 
lowell: Orson C., $2,000,000 to University of 

fhicago. 

x Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., $200,000, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., to establish ‘“work- 
learn’’ scholarships for worthy students. 
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48 United States—Cost of Living; N. Y. Municipal Airport 


New Cost-of-Living Index 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department. 
(Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in 


March 15, 1935-March 15, 1940. 


t of Labor 
33 Large Cities Combined, 


Average 1935-39 = 100.) 


‘Period Allitems| Food |Clothing| Rent 


1935—Mareh 15.......-... 0256s 97.8 99.7 96.8 93.8 
AUPE Gd He ae sti cla. WoneaS Oe 97.6 99.4 96.7 94,1 
October Loi 5 ices 98.0 100.0 96.9 94.6 

1936—January 15............... 98.8 101.5 97.3 95.1 
PAD TAEA'S ois p%sii2!s.= «cists 97.8 98.4 97.4 95.5 

a SEU ALO ceo oles? alt pert 99.4 102.6 97.2 96.5 
September 15............ 100.4 104.8 97.5 97.1 
December 15... Be Se 99.8 101.6 99.0 98.1 

1937—March 15.. 101.8 105.0 100.9 98.9 
June 15..... 102.8 106.0 102.5 101.0 
September 15 104.3 107.9 105.1 102.1 
December 15. 103.0 102.7 104.8 103.7 

1938—March 15.... Pi ae ars ER HT RY) 97.5 102.9 103.9 
Wie sthe. 2. dees eas a, L008 98.2 102.2 104.2 
September 15..... : .| 100.7 98.1 101.4 104.2 
December 15.............{ 100.2 97.2 100.9 104.3 

19389—March 15....... Ee ha 99.1 94.6 100.4 104.3 
MWMRe TS ee -aa eee ee e 98.6 93.6 100.3 104.3 
September 15............ 100.6 98.4 100.3 104.4 
December 15....... 1 oe 99.6 94.9 101.3 104.4 

1940—March 15.............-.. 99.8 95.6 102.0 104.5 


Food figures cover 51 cities. 


NEW INDEX FOR NEW. YORK CITY 


nO Set DUDE 


Period Allitems| Food /Clothing} -Reat 


1935—March 15...........-. 98.9 99.4 97.3 97.8 
PUNY Vices tein ome eee ee 98.3 98.4 97.2 97.8 
October 15 98.7 99.3 97.1 97.9 

1936—January 1 99.9 102.9 97.3 98.1 
April 15.. 98.6 99.4 97.2 98.2 
July 15.2... 99.5 101.9 97.2 98.3 
September 15 100.4 103.9 97.2 98.4 
December 215 5.. .4. e288: 99.5 99.9 100.0 98.9 

1937—March 15..............5. 101.3 103.3 102.1 99.3 
Mane LOS .hin. .-+ feck clk ORLA 102.7 103.6 99,7 
September 15..........-. 103.9 108.0 106.0 100.2 
Decempber 15.:........... 102.8 104.4 104.6 101.2 

1938—March 15...-...0..5....-. 99.6. 97.0 102.4 101.4 
FUNG TBs (obo sck ccpe's ol pia’! 2 > 99.7 97.1 101.5 101.5 
September 15. ...5....-... 100.3 >, 98.9 | 100.5 101.7 
December 15.............| 100.2 98.6 100.0 102.0 

$939—Mareh 15... 6. bee es 99.2 96.3 99. 102.1 
NMMeLL Dees sot ata: a5 98.2 93.7 
September 15........ eae, LORS 100.6 
December 15............-] 100.1 97.1 

1940—March 15.......... 101.2 99.8 


Field), costing $42,000,000 and considered the 
largest project of its kind in the world, occupies the 
site of an old amusement park, North Beach, L. I., 
where a small, privately-owned field had been con- 
structed in 1929, utilized principally by private fly- 
ers. With condemned land purchased to the south- 
west of that field, and the filling in of a portion of 
Bowery Bay, Rikers Island Channel and Flushing 
Bay, plans were made to increase the original field 
site to 558 acres, of which about 357 acres are man- 


made. For this task a force of 5,000 men was ; dmin: 

,employed, working three shifts a day, six days a pts ehet mies rrr 
week. When_ building construction started the] airport in miniature fy 
force increased to a peak of 23,000 early in 1939. which tiny lights go 


There are four great. runways for land planes, 


the longest, running northwest and southeast, | All radio receivers 


being 6,000 feet in length and 200 feet wide; No. 2, 


Fuel, ‘ 
electric-| House- | Miscel- 
ity, and |furnish-| laneous 

ice ings 
102.1 94.2 98.1 
99.0 94.5 98.2 
100.5 95.7 97.9 
100.8 95.8 98.2 
100.8 95.7 98.4 
99.1 95.9 98.7 
99.9 96.6 99.0 
100.5 97.9 99.1 
100.8 102.6 100.2 
99.2 104.3 100.9 
100.0 106.7 101.7 
100.7 107.0 102.0 
101.2 104.7 101.6 
98.6 103.1 101.8 
$9.3 101.9 101.6 
100.0 101.7 101.0 

100.1 100.9 100.5 

97. 100.6 100. 
98.6 101.1 101.1 
99.9 102.7 100.9 

100.6 100.5 100.8 

Fuel, 
electric-| House- | Miscel- 
ity, and |furnish-| laneous 

ice ings 
102.9 95.9 99.2 
101.3 96.8 98.7 
100. .0 98.6 
101.2 98.0 98.2 
101.0 98.3 98.1 
100.5 98.2 97.9 
100.9 98.6 98.4 
101.1 100.8 98.8 
100.1 103.7 99.4 
98. 104.1 100.0 
99. 106.7 100.8 
100.0 105.3 101.1 
99. 101.8 100.4 
98. 100.8 101.4 
98.5 99. 101.6 
99.9 99.3 101.3 
99.3 


running northeast and southwest, is 5,000 feet long | on Rikers Island, to elimi 


and 200. feet wide. Runway No. 3, running east 
and west, and No, 4, running north and south, are 


4,500 feet and 3,532 feet long respectively. Both | traffic in the world—a 


are 150 feet wide. 


Offices of the United States Weather Bureau and 
the two departments of the Civil Aeronautics ras spanest peri: Pine an 
Administration—Air Traffic Communications and | an airliner arrives or departs 
Air Traffic Control—are located on the third floor | are 4,500 employees on the He 
of the Administration Building from which offices payroll of $8,500,000 aio 
all air traffic in the northeastern part of the United | seventh huge land plane h 


States is coordinated: 
The extreme western portion of the airport is 


ig and 
anes is a 


y spectat 


is provided for a second marine hangar at the | gained by ten-cent turnstiles. 


,000). 
.ccomp 


angar was compl 
the Eastern Resional 


occupied by the Marine Terminal, to the south and | tics Administration (cost. "450, 00) 


west of which is the marine terminal h ‘ar, i 

five-sided building of such dimensions nk es page dere pees 
regulation sized football fields could be laid out| time, all within view of a 
on its floor and occupied at the same time. Space | tion deck used b 


the joading 
0: 
lished from 2 
andling twenty planes at one~ 
2,500-foot-long observa- 
ors, access to which 


eted 
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Foreign Affairs—The War in Europe 49 


The first year of the war in Europe destroyed all 
Past concepts of conflict and earned for itself the 
title of the ‘‘costliest war in human history.’ 

The German war machine, through the use of 
Weapons and methods undreamed in the World 
War, turned the European Continent into a base 
of operations for Reichchancellor Hitler and 
erushed the independence of seven nations. The 
year of conflict recorded in official statements and 
reliable estimates a loss in lives of from 3,352,000 
to 5,362,000 killed, wounded and unaccounted for. 
In the first year of the war (Sept. 1, 1939, to Aug. 
30, 1940) there was a loss of approximately 3,000,000 
tons in shipping of neutrals and belligerents with 
the total for fourteen months of warfare put at 
approximately 3,500,000 tons with more than 900 
eeesoesOred. Of these more than half were 
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Once his war machine had grasped Europe, 
Fuehrer Hitler, with the help of Italy, turned it 
against Great Britain, but at the end of the year 
Great Britain had not been crushed, had not sur- 
rendered. Instead Great Britain at the expiration 
of fifteen months was intensifying its war effort 
and building a new war machine to carry the 
Offensive against Germany and its active Axis 
partner Italy in 1941. 

The war in the first year reached round the 
world with some part of every continent, with the 
exception of North America and Australia, seeing 
actual fighting. The fighting centered in Europe, 
but there were bombings in Africa and a naval 
engagement off Dakar in French West Africa, and 
in Asia Arabs had been killed in a raid on Aden, 
the British Protectorate across the Red Sea from 
Eritrea. South America saw battle when British 
warships chased the Graf Spee into the harbor at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, after a running fight along 
the South American coast. South America was at 
war only through the Guianas—Dutch, British and 
French. 

Preliminary to the outbreak of the war Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia had been absorbed by Ger- 
many, and Albania had lost its independence to 
Italy. Finland, during the year, surrendered a 
large slice of territory to Russia in another con- 
flict. The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics also 
took advantage of the European war to destroy the 
independence of three Baltic countries—Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania—and absorbed them. Russia 
also extended its grab into the Balkans by forcing 
Rumania to cede Bessarabia and Bukowina to the 
Soviet. Bulgaria and Hungary at the same time 
received parcels in Rumania. Germany later 
turned Rumania into a puppet state. Hitler im- 

military guarantees and ordered the de- 
mobilization of the Rumanian army as the mili- 
tary forces of Germany moved in for operations in 
‘the Balkans and Near East. : 

The countries, with their areas and populations, 
absorbed by the Reich during the year were: 


—— a ee. PU 


Count: Population Area sq.m. 

Poland Be seoec cu. .2 22,500,000 ‘0,000 
‘ Denmark . 3,805,000 16,575 
’ Norway . 2,937,000 4,586 
Luxemburg 301, 999 
Netherlands 8,728,569 12,704 
Belgium .....-.. 8,386,553 11,775 
France (occupied).... 25,000, 127,596 
ERNIANE ei cisie cee «ie eels Fate « 71,568,122 364,235 


The collapse of France in 39 days gave Hitler a 
new partner—Italy. Another nation, the smallest 
and oldest republic in the world, joined in the war 
against Great Britain. San Marino ended its 
quarter of a century of war against Germany 
(Sept. 17, 1940) and simultaneously became 
the axis in fighting Britain. 


Poland (Sept. 1, 1939), dramatically announced by 
Hitler tee Nazi air armadas had started bom- 
bardment of the Polish objectives. Two days later 
Great Britain declared war. The Nazi armed 
forces raced through a three-weeks conquest of 
Poland withthe pattern of war dictated by the 
German High Command quickly unfolding itself. 
On the Eastern Front Hitler’s friendship treaty 
- with Russia held the line for the Nazis and led to 
the Russian occupation of Eastern Poland (Sept. 
17). In the south the Balkans were working with 
eee cated 

_the Scandinavians were without military 


establishments of importance. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS IN 1940 
The War in Europe 


The long established French and British theory of 


static warfare behind the $500,000,000 Maginot Line 


fitted the plans of the German High Command on 
the Western Front. French troops drove a wedge 
into Germany, halted, and, when Poland collapsed, 
fell back to the Maginot Line under counter- 
attacks by the Germans. Then the Western Front 
settled down into months of siege, patrol battles 
and at times the exchange of vocal pleasantries by 
the front-line troops. The war of attrition by 
which the Allied Powers, with the help of the sea 
blockade, hoped to strangle Germany had begun. 
There were occasional sea clashes and an intensive 
Nazi propaganda campaign that included a series 
ene by Hitler calling for peace on his own 
erms, 

While this was going on, Moscow discovered that 
small Finland was plotting against Russia and 
another war began in the subarctic. The Russo- 
Finnish conflict lasted until mid-March, a bloody 
series of battles in below-zero cold that cost both 
sides heavily in men and ended with the Russian 
annexation of the Karelian Peninsula, frontier 
areas and naval bases. 


The static war on the main battle front ended. 


(April 9) when the Nazis invaded Denmark and 
Norway, charging that Great Britain’s blockade 
and mine-laying off the Norwegian coast was a 
form of aggression. From then on the German 
High Command inaugurated a series of feints in 
many directions and hammer-like surprise blows 
along historical routes of invasion through Holland 
and Belgium to flank the Maginot Line. 

A protecting cloud of airplanes covered the move- 
ments of the German armed forces in the cam- 
paign that required a month to drive a counter- 
attacking Allied force from Southern Norway. 

The invasion of the Low Countries began (May 
10) but Great Britain and France had prepared 
for the blow and were moving large forces into 
the Netherlands and Belgium coincident with the 
Nazi offensive. But the German blitzkrieg won in 
three months of fighting. The German surprise 
tactics, the superiority of the Nazi air power and 
the tremendous drive of the Nazi mechanized units 
across the Somme and down the Meuse were suf- 
ficient to bring victory in the Battle of Flanders. 

While this fighting was going on, Gen. Maxine 
Weygand had replaced General Maurice Gamelin, 
the Allied Generalissimo, and Marshal Henri Pe- 


tain had been recalled to duty in Paris.. The move’ 


came too late for the campaign planned by Gamelin 
had been lost and Weygand found it impossible to 
launch a successful offensive. 

King Leopold of the Belgians capitulated (May 
28). His troops had been without food for days 
and their ammunition was low. The Netherlands, 
their neighbor, had been conquered and the roads 
were clogged with refugees, hindering military 
operations. This prevented the arrival of rein- 
forcements before the Germans pressed thir drive 
to the sea and _encircld approximately 1,500,000 
Allied troops. _ British troops attempting to cut 
through the German trap were shunted to the 
Belgian front and two days later beggan the tragic 
and heroie evacuation of Dunkirk under constant 
and merciless German aerial attack. A great part 
of the defeated armies was saved, but the Battle 
of France was lost as_the Germans crossed the 


Seine and dashed on to Paris, flanking the Maginot | 


Line on the way. 

Italy entered the war (June 10) and ten days 
later negotiations for an armistice began in Com- 
peigne Forest, in the same railroad car that shel- 
tered Marshal Ferdinand Foch when he received the 
German plea for terms at the end of the World 
War in 1919. MHostilities in France came to an 
end 12:35 A.M. on June 26. 

Germany and Italy then turned their full mili- 
tary power to attack on the British Empire from 
Scotland to East Africa. The British forces with- 
drew from Somaliland in mid-August and prepared 
for an Italian offensive into Egypt. The Italians 
made.an early advance and then their military 
offensive stalled. : 

The Battle of England began (Aug. 11) when 
waves of planes swept over that country, bombing 
the great naval centers at Portsmouth and alo: 
the Thames estuary. The Royal Air Force stru 
back with raids at night over German and Italian 
bases. The Nazis carried their attacks to London 
and the R. A. F. responded with night bombings 
of Berlin. At times the Germans attacked in mass 
daylight raids of 1,000 planes or more, but their 
losses were tremendous. Britain reported bagging 
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killed_and 158,853 wounded. Vaino T 
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187 in one day. Reich Air Marshal Hermann 
Goering first directed the Nazi planes at the Chan- 
nel Coast and then switched to London. British 
fighter squadrons, balloon and anti-aircraft bar- 
rages fought back. The German mass tactics later 
gave way to hit-and-run raids by small units or 
single planes flying in from many directions, at 
different levels and mostly at night, but chiefly 
aimed at the British capital and nerve center. A 
few raids were directed at the Midlands and at 
factories where munitions were fabricated for the 
war. 

Neither side ever fully disclosed the damage done 
in thése raids, but each asserted that its defenses 
held and that war production facilities were un- 
impaired. London was subject to night bombing 
attacks for 58 successive days and the first night 
without an air raid (Nov. 3-4) came as a heavy 
rain and mist covered the city, the beginning of 
the Winter season. The Nazis resumed their at- 
tacks the next night. Fs ki 
An idea of the cost of the war was given in Par- 
liament (Oct. 20) when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer asked for an additional credit of £1,000,- 
000,000 ($4,000,000,000), acknowledging that the 
national expenditures of Great Britain at the time 
had reached £9,000,000 ($36,000,000) a day, a rate 
not far short of expenditures in the final days of 
the World War. 

A month later expenditures had reached £14,000,- 
000 ($56,000,000) a day. t was admitted that 
expenditures for the two weeks’ period ending Novy. 
13° were £192,000,000. At the existing rate this 
means an annual expenditure of almost £5,000,000,- 
000, approximately equal to the total pre-war 
income of Britain. The annual figure may even 
exceed £5,000,000,000 because the rate of ex- 
penditure mounts each week. Revenue figures for 
the same week were £22,770,531, only a little larger 
than the comparable 1939 figure of £20,893,000. 
Income tax receipts Were £7,531,000,000 smaller 
than for the corresponding week in 1939 when they 
were £8,774,000. 

The economic loss-in the destruction of property 
and dislocation of business has not been computed 
and conclusive figures for the first year losses in 
blood will have to wait for the end of the war or 
Wars. Even then the totals of the Official figures 
are certain to fall far short of giving an adequate 
picture of the full extent of the bloodshed and hu- 
man suffering. First. year figures range from 3,- 
352,000 persons officially admitted or reliably esti- 
mated to have been killed, missing or captured to 
5,362,000, reported in belligerent estimates of 
enemy losses. 

Of the former figure the greater part is furnished 
by the official German statement that 1,000,000 
persons are unaccounted for in Poland and the Red 
Cross estimate that 80,000 to 100,000 Frenchmen 
were killed and 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 captured when 
that country collapsed and sought an armistice 
from Germany. Official admissions and reliable 
estimates put the killed in the war at 286,603, but 
these figures include no official Polish, Norwegian, 
Netherlands, Belgian, French or British losses. 
The figure does include a relief organization esti- 
mate of 51,000 killed in Warsaw alone, the Red 
Cross figure of 80,000 Frenchman killed and the 
German High Command admissions. The figure 
does not include the 92,000 Britons Prime Minister 
Churchill announced (Aug. 2) were killed, wounded 
or missing. Later (Oct. 10) Churchill announced 
in Official lists that Great Britain’s toll of civilian, 
navy, air force and army casualties was 59,577 

illed, wounded or missing since the war started. 

Anthony Eden, War Secretary, informed Com- 
mons (Nov. 12) that Axis forces had captured 
approximately 44,000 British soldiers, sailors and 
airmen in 14 months of war. 

German admitted losses of 39,000 dead, 143,000 
wounded and 24,000 missing. These figures were 
challenged by French and British officials who put 
the German dead at at least 150,000. 

There are no Official Polish figures and Ger- 
many said it would take at least two years to pro- 
Vide an accurate estimate. Germany said she had 
taken 840,000 prisoners ahd that 1,000,000 mote 
were unaccounted for. 

Premier Molotov put the Russiati losses at 48,745 
d : ‘anner, Fin- 
nish Foreign Minister, said that Finland lost 15,000 
dead and 40,000 wounded. Official figures reported 
640 Finnish civilians killed in air raids. Leningrad 
meee the size of the Finnish casualties, listing 
he dead at 85,000 and wounded at 250,000. Mili- 
tary observers in Scandinavia estimated the Rus- 
Sian losses at_ many more than the official an- 
nouncement. These sources said that the Russians 
lost at least 250,000 dead and at least that many 
wounded. 

Germany announced that her losses in the Nor- 


wegian campaign of two months were 1,317 killed, 
1,604 wounded and 2,375 missing, mostly in over- 
seas transpott for the invasion. There have been 
no Official Norwegian figures on casualties. 

In the bloodless invasion of Denmark one German 
was killed and ten wounded. The invasion of Den- 
matk started on the same day as the campaign 
against Norway. : 

German official figures said 2,890 Dutch were 
killed, 6,889 wounded and 29 missing in the cam- 
paign against the Netherlands. There are no 
independent Dutch figures. E. N. van Kleffens, 
Foreign Minister of the Netherlands, said 100,000 
meh, or one-fourth of the Dutch Army, were killed. 
Military observers regard this figure as too high. 

Dutch authorities estimated (Oct. 31) that the 
war damage to the Netherlands at 600,000,000 
guilders (nominally morethan $300,000,000) with 
Rotterdam, which was bombed heavily, as the 
chief sufferer. A total of 11,000 business houses 
and 26,000 dwellings were demolished. 3 

Figures on the casualties in Belgium are based on 
estimates which range all the way from a Reu- : 
ters (British) News agency statement that 500,000 
of Belgium’s 800,000 were ‘‘lost’’ to the statement 
of the Premier, Hubert Pierlot, that from 400,000 
to 500,000 surrendered and that 10,000 were killed 
in ‘the first eight days. 

Against Churchill’s total figure of killed, wounded 
and missing, Germany asserted 250,000 Britons j 
were killed, drowned, wounded or captured alone, 4 
and that only 50,000 of a force of 350,000 escaped in 
the evacuation of Dunkirk. Churchill did admit 
that the British Expeditionary Force casualties in a 
Flanders would exceed 30,000 and the official Brit- 
ish claim was made that 335,000 French and British 
were Withdrawn safely from Dunkirk. Then there ; 
are unofficial estimates that 1,000,000 Allied troops 
were trapped in Flanders. i 

The official list of British casualties (made pub- 


lic Oct. 10) was divided as follows: Ade f 
; Army Navy Force — 
Killed or wounded fatally... 3,457 3,077 2,191 
Wounded! .24..0. (iccudc- sa mens f 1,986 122 : 
MAGSIRE eo 5s cee oid Aut ps Bye 3,267 4,841 2,207 P 
DB aes Se etd AB ae 3 512 18 467 
BHrisonels sir. srs cca wen ee 1,441 29 300 
The Ministry of Home Security announced casu- : 
alties in two months of air raids as follows: 
September Killed Wounded 
BRON. coca Sc eh cats ka Radke Bowe 1,920 4,178 : 
WOR] r.35 ssc ce Loctla dy bale. ar eet 2,120 3,629 
Children (under 16),........... 694 675 
MORAL | 6. cance: ir aerate 6,954 10,615 
October 
MEN. oc ct ta 410 auras wp Eb SR ee 2,791 4,228 : 
RGERGIR. 1) anima ta csc Son eels 2,90! 3,750 
Children (under 16) ........... 64 117 . 
Wofala..<.cuoscusteCcee eee 6,334 8,695 
Total 2 months .............. 13,288 19,310 ; 


The Prime Minister in a speech in Commons 
(Nov. 5) said 14,000 civilians had been killed and . 
20,000 wounded, almost four-fifths of them in Lon- __ 
don, in German air raids. He disclosed 300 soldiers 
had been killed and 500 wounded. 

Germany announced her total losses in the Battle 
of Flanders and the Low Countries were 156,492, _ 
including 27,074 killed, 111,034 wounded and 18,384 
missing. British military sources increased the 
total casualties to 400,000. 

The Red Cross estimates French killed at 80,000 b 
to 100,000, while Gen. Charles de Gaulle, head of 
the French National Committee in London, ¢ésti- 
mated that 60,000 Frenchmen were killed and 300,- 
000 wounded, The French Government at Vich: 
Said that it did not expect to learn the death tt 
until after the war. Loss of regimental records, 
lack of communications and the shifting of pris- 
oners from camp to camp prevented a checking of 
the names of the prisoners against the names of 
=e bg ‘ 

nh Official announcement (Aug. 17) of I 
losses in the war put the figure at 2,052 mina uae 
these did not include the severest fighting in So- 
maliland or later fighting in Greece and Albania. 

The greatest casualties in the war have n in 
ships and airplanes. The British Admiralty ad- 
mitted (Aug. 5) the destruction of 2,514,199 tons of 
British Allied and neutral shipping, while th 
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the fight off Dakar. The Admiralty has admitted 
the loss of one battleship, two aircraft carriers, 
three cruisers, 32 destroyers and 12 submarines, 
besides several converted merchantment and many 
small craft. Against these losses, Britain asserts 
that she has sunk or captured 1,211,500 tons of 
German and Italian merchant shipping. 

The air arm of the British Navy struck the 
italian naval base at Taranto (Nov. 11) and later 
Prime Minister Churchill informed Commons that 
seven Italian warships, including three battleships, 
had been sunk or crippled. Rome denied that the 
damage was that heavy. Up to the attack on 
Taranto the Italian naval losses had been placed 
at six_or seven destroyers and torpedo boats and 
from five to 22 submarines. 

Berlin announced (Noy. 6) that in 14 months of 
Warfare 7,162,200 in enemy shipping had been sunk. 
Private estimates put the losses of Britain and her 
allies at 3,547,000 in 14 months. 

The British Admiralty announced (Nov. 13, 1940) 
ship losses in the first year of the war as follows: 


Number 
Country of Ships Tonnage 
OE a 405 1,611,842 
PUMA TOR tars be Sarin ccd ai hn sacle 103 474,816 
LS TL EN UAE PSE eS Srna 253 769,212 
UREN Ws bE. Sete swe oS 6 cane 782 2,885,870 


Crew members and passengers lost were placed 
eee the total saved, 15,635; taken prisoner, 


The Admiralty said ‘‘enemy’’ losses in the same 
period were 261 ships of ‘‘about 1,269,000 tons.” 

Figures of the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, compiled from newspapér reports and other 
sources, put the total number of ships lost in the 
first 12 months of the war at 724, with 43 missing 
and 56 seriously damaged. The gross tonnage of 
ships lost was 2,744,570, missing 69,531, a total of 
2,814,101. The gross tonnage of ships seriously 
damaged was 319,210. The deadweight tonnage was 
ships lost 3,707,931; missing, 108,411, a total of 
3,816,342. The deadweight tonnage of ships miss- 
ing was 403,135. 

The loss in lives stood at 7,877 men, women and 
children and 1,796 persons were listed as missing 
and believed lost. 

Germany has admitted few of the naval losses 
reported by Great Britain but she has acknowl- 
edged the destruction of the battleship Graf Spee 
as well as the loss of three cruisers, ten destroyers, 
six submarines and 17 other naval craft in the 
Norway incursion. 

German communiques said 1,841 Allied planes 
were shot down during the drive through the Low 
countries and the Battle of Flanders in addition to 
1,700 destroyed on the ground. Berlin admitted 
losing 432 in the same period. Germany said 792 
more planes were shot down in the Battle of 
France. The Germans said that at the end of the 
year’s fighting approximately 6,950 allied craft had 
been destroyed and admitted the loss of 700. In 
3,500 raids made in 220 days, the Germans said 
that they had dropped 5,000,000 bombs, weighing 
75,000 tons. 

The British assert that approximately 3,500 Ger- 
man planes have been destroyed and admit their 
own losses are more than 500. 

The British Air Ministry (Oct. 31) put the Ger- 
man plane losses (Aug. 8 to Oct. 30, inclusive) at 
2,483, of which number 2,439 are listed as having 
been downed over Britain or along the British 
coast. The German losses over the Low Countries 
for the same period were put at 11; over the 
Reich, 7; over the North Sea, 12; over Norway or 
its coast, 3. In addition 11 Nazi planes were re- 
ported to have been shot down by British naval 
guns. The British plane losses over the same 
period were put at 895. The losses over Britain 
and along the coast were 733. The loss in offensives 
and patrols was reported at 162 planes. 

Military experts estimated (Oct. 7) that 6,500 
German planes with a value of $500,000,000 had 
been destroyed and that 13,000 aviators had been 
illed. : 

Great Britain appeared reluctant at first to 
stage reprisal attacks against Germany for its air 
raids against England in which civilians were the 
chief casualties. After 45 days of day and night 
bombings Great Britain countered with an attack 
(Oct. 21) with two raids on Berlin, leaving many 
civilian dead and injured in the Reich capital. 
Thereafter there were more British air raids on 
Berlin. On the day of the two raids against 
Germany members of .the R. A. F. flew again to 
Italy and attacked the industrial cities of Turin 
and Milan. Naples also was bombed from the air 
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by the British. Other small cities were bombed 
by the British planes, after R. A. F. fliers had re- 
frained from attacks there for almost two months. 
After Great Britain established air bases in Greek 
Possessions, the raids against Italian cities in- 
creased. 

Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, declared (Oct. 21) that Great Britain had 
more planes for active operation than ever before 
and said the country was receiving a good flow of 
airplanes from the United States. Great Britain 
plans and hopes to take the air offensive from Ger- 
many in 1941. Prime Minister Churchill, in an 
address, said: ‘‘In 1941 we shall have command of 
the air."" At the same time the Nazi air margin 
of air superiority was growing, but at a slower rate 
than heretofore. Military experts estimated Ger- 
man airplane production at approximately 4,000 
machines a month compared to 3,000 in Britain, 
including machines (500 a month) received from 
the United States, and rising steadily. At the same 
time German production was increasing. It was 
estimated that the Germans had in the neighbor- 
hood of 25,000 planes and the British approxi- 
mately 12,000. 

The strategy of Hitler in the first. year of the 
war was one of surprise, while Great Britain relied 
on the traditional blockade and static ground 
warfare revised by the pressing necessity to a sys- 
tem of aerial counter-attack. Naval operations 
outside the blockade were secondary except that 
Germany's air fleet failed to destroy the British 
sea supremacy. 

Italy, seeking to create a new Roman Empire in 
the Mediterranean, finally threw her Fascist armies 
into the struggle and Soviet Russia, Japan and 
Spain lent direct or indirect aid by harassing or 
cooperating in inroads on British interests, 

With the conquest of France, all Europe was 
brought under strong Nazi-Fascist influence except 
for such indecisive power as Russia and Great 
Britain have so far exercised along the Black Sea, 
coast, in Turkey and in Greece. rf 

Greece became the tenth nation to be attacked 
by the Axis powers (Oct. 28, 1940)-when Italy in- 
vaded that country after Greece had rejected an 
ultimatum demanding strategic bases and military 
passage to and from them. . 

The entrance of Greece into the war returned 
the number of active belligerents to 14. Opposed 
to the Axis are Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, New Zealand, Poland, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Norway, with the aid of the last 
four to the Allies of negligible quantity. Denmark 
and Luxemburg, occupied by Germany, put up little 
fight and have given little or no aid to the Allies, 
France was a member of the Allies but collapsed 
and signed an armistice with Germany and Italy. 
eaaeh _ the French Colonies remained attached to 

e es. 


Chief among the diplomatic developments of the — 


year was the signing of Japan to the Berlin-Rome 
Axis. A ten-year military and economic treaty was 
signed in Berlin by Germany, Italy and Japan, by 
which they pooled their totalitarian resources and 
pledged to help eath other against attack. Hun- 
gary, Rumania ant Slovakia later joined, the Axis 
group. j 

The signing of Ifungary, Rumania and Slovakia 


Was accompanied by great diplomatic fanfare and . 


ended the maneuv2ring of Hitler which had started 
in September and were completed in November. 
These negotiations carried Hitler to France, to the 
Spanish frontier and to Italy. He also conferred 
with Foreign Comissar Molotov of Russia and King 
Boris of Bulgaria, but no immediate action by 
these countries toward joining the Axis was an- 
nounced. 

Berlin contended that Hitler was outlining “a 
new world order’ under which the Third Reich 
was to be the dominant ruler of Europe, although 
a share was to be conceded to Italy. In the Nazi 
press the ‘‘order’’ was called a ‘‘league of nations”’ 
which had been outlined many times before. Any 
country ready to divorce itself from British influ- 
ence was eligible to join. It was presumed that 
all would contribute economically to the great- 
ness and prosperity of Germany and Italy, although 
the exact role to be played by the particular na- 
tions was not defined. The role of the conquered 
nations would depend on their readiness to cooper- 
ate with their conquerors and the “‘league’’ that 
would extend from the Arctic to the Mediterranean 
and from the North to the Black Sea. 

The new order awaits the war’s outcome to con- 
summation. Should the Axis powers lose the war, 
the structure would crumple quickly. 

eet day-to-day developments see War Chro- 
nology, pages 52-82.) 
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War .Chronology; Dec. 6, 1939-Dec. .1, 1940 


1939—DECEMBER 


Dec. 6—Russian forces continued their penetration 
of Finland, to the west and north. In the north 
in the long winter night with the temperature 
below zero, some of the warfare is primitive— 
hand to hand, on snowshoes and skis. Long 
knives are among the weapons. To the south the 
Finns use their military biplanes and their two 
Coast defense ships, 50 submarines and a few 
torpedo motor boats. 

Dec. 7—The Fascist Grand Council, headed by 
Premier Benito Mussolini, resolved that Italy’s 
decision not to participate in the war was jus- 

~ tified by the development of the war in the west 
into mainly a trade blockade and a counter- 
blockade and by the changes in the balance of 
power and territorial boundaries in the Baltic 
and in eastern Europe; and that ‘“‘in view of 
tendentious reports of foreign origin relations 
between Germany and Italy remain as they were 
established by the pact of alliance and exchange 
of views which took place—before and afterward 
—at Milan, Salzburg and Berlin.’’ 

Dec. 8—The United States Government protested 
Britain’s blockade of German exports as inter- 
ference with the legitimate trade. In a formal 
rejection of the protest, Feb. 22, 1940, Britain 
said that, while regretting any inconvenience that 
such seizure might cause United States traders, 
Britain deemed it justifiable and legal reprisal 
against Germany’s ‘‘illegal’’ practice of mining 
and torpedoing Allied and neutral shipping. 

—In Finland, the Russians took Suomussalmi. 

—tThe British destroyer, Jersey, was damaged by 
a German submarine; 10 lives lost. . 

—Herbert Hoover was named head of the Finnish 
Relief Fund, Inc.; with national headquarters in 
New- York City. 

Dec. 9—In Britain all shipping was placed under 

naval jurisdiction in the waters adjacent to the 
Nore, in the Thames River estuary; Portsmouth, 
on the south coast; the approaches to Rosyth, in 
the Firth of Forth on the Scottish east coast; 
and the Orkney and Shetland Islands, north of 
Scotland. 
Finns recaptured the village of Suomussalmi 
from Russian troops, said to number 18,000, who 
were surrounded at the west end of Lake Kianta 
and were held there 11 days and then, while 
benumbed, were attacked and dnnihilated by 
‘Finnish infantry. : 

Dec. 10—The Finns bombed and destroyed, they 
said, an armored Russian train of cars, also 
some tanks, on the Karelian front. The Finnish 
Parliament appealed to the world for active 
help. The United States, by direction of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, arranged for a credit of $10,- 
St to Finland to buy supplies in the United 

ates. 

—Russia protested to Britain against the blockade 

._ of German exports. 

—British troops on the Western Front_had their 
first clash with the German soldiers. It occurred 
in the district south of Buschdorf, near the 
Luxemburg frontier. 

Dec. 11—The League of Nations—Italy had just 
ceased te be a member—wired from Geneva to 
Moscow requesting the Russian Government to 
quit fighting Finland and submit the Soviet de- 
mands to negotiation. The proposal was made by 
Sweden, backed by Britain and, at the latter’s 
suggestion, a time limit was put on the Russian 
answer, which, accordingly was put at 24 hours, 
expiring at 6 P.M. on Dec. 12, Meantime the 
Finns abandoned and burned Sallatunturi in the 
north, quit Pitkaerana in the south, and _‘‘anni- 
hilated,”’ they said, three companies of Russian 
troops at Ilomantsi. In some places the Rus- 
sians had penetrated 60 miles into Finland. 

Dec. 12—In Finland, the Russian forces fought 
their way across that country, east to west, by 
three separate routes. Capture of the village 
of vated Sp pau puts them a third of the way 
across. The soldiers on both sides are shrouded 
in white hoods, scarcely visible against the 


snow. 

—Soviet Premier Molotov wired to the League of 
Nations declining arbitration on the Finnish 
question, on the ground that Russia is not at 
war with Finland. 

A Committee of the Assembly of the League, in 
a@ report drafted by delegates from Britain, 
France, Sweden, Portugal and Bolivia, con- 
demned Russia as ah aggressor and urged the 
Assembly to take action, which it did, Dec. 14, 
by adopting the Committee’s report and further 
resolved that ‘‘for the reasons set forth in the 
resolution of the Assembly, in virtue of Article 


"PF 


wtf a 


XVI, paragraph 4, of the Covenant, finds that 
by its act the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- - 
lics has placed itself outside the League of Na- 
tions. It follows that the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics is no longer a member of the 
League.”’ There was no formal vote of expul- 
sion, either in the Council or the Assembly. No 
Russian delegates were presnt. Those on -the 
Council who assented were France, Great Britain, 
Bolivia, Belgium and the Dominican Republic, 
and the two new members, South Africa and 


Egypt. as 
—Britain and France agreed to stabilize their cur- 


rencies at the rate of 17644 francs to the pound 
bes: six months after the signing of the peace 
Treaty. 


'y - 
—The North German Lloyd liner Bremen, which 


had been at Murmansk, arrived in_her_home 
port, Bremerhaven, in Germany. ‘The, British 
said one of their submarines could have torpe- 
doed her but refrained. The Germans said one 
of their bombing planes made the submarine 
submerge before it could fire. The Bremen had 
left New York City Aug. 28, arrived at Mur- 
mansk Sept. 6 


Dec. 13—The British House of Lords, in secret ses- 


sion, debated the advisability of poe negotia- 
tions with Germany. The Earl of Darnley sug- 
gested that Britain take up the Belgian and 
Netherland proposal for mediation, which, he 
said, still was open. Supported by Lord Arnold 
and the Bishop if Chichester, he said Britain 
had not done enough after the Versailles treaty 
to conciliate Germany and warned against 
“revenge-producing victory.’’ Chancellor Hitler’s 
actions, he said, are aimed partly to make Ger- 
many free and prosperous but chiefly to make 
her free from any danger in the future, and 
every threat made against him makes him think 
ageression more necessary. Lord Balfour, Vis- 
count Samuel and Lord Snell opposed the Earl 
amid cheers. 


—The German pocket battleship Admiral Graf 


Spee, after a fight at sea with the British 
cruisers Exeter, Ajax and Achilles, put in, dis- 
abled, at Montevideo, Uruguay, with 36 of her 
crew dead and 60 injured. She also had on board 
62 British seamen taken from nine merchant 
ships which had been captured and sunk. They 
were freed in Montevideo. The Exeter, also dis- 
abled, with 61 dead and 23 injured, went to Port 
Stanley, Falkland Islands; on the Ajax, nine 
were killed, five wounded; on the Achilles, four 
were killed, three injured. Of the Exeter’s 
wounded, three died later. 


—Russian forces in the central or narrow ‘waist’ 


part of Finland said they had gone 65 of the 135 
miles across toward the Swedish frontier. 


Dec. 14—Russians reported a further advance west 


of eight miles in Central Finland. Finns 
claimed recapture of the Tolvajaervi region north 
of Lake Ladoga. 


—The British Admiralty announced the sinking of 


the destroyer Duchess in collision with another 
British warship with loss of 129 lives. The Ad- 
miralty claimed that the submarine Ursula had 
sunk a 6,000-ton German cruiser, in the Elbe. \ 


—Prussia confiscated the estate of Fritz Thyssen, 


German steel and coal operator, in exile. 


Dec. 15—The Government of Uruguay protested 


to Britain and Germany that the sea battle in- 
volving the Graf Spee had taken place within the 
mouth of the River Plata, in Uruguayan terri- 
ineen Ce hid See er eae zone es- 

anama Confer - 
can Foreign Ministers. Oren pee 


—The Finnish Foreign Minister urged Russia to 
rT. 


accept concessions and end the wai 


Dec. 16—Uruguay notified the Graf Spee, which” 


had been allowed three days for repairs, to leave 


the country by 8 P.M. Dec. 17 or be interned, 


Dec. 17—The Graf Spee left her dock in Monte- 


video at 6 P.M., steamed down the River 
halted three miles off shore, where the ‘come 
mander, Captains Hans Langsdorff, and all the 
survivors of the crew went aboard waiting tugs 
and barges. At 7:25 P.M. the Commander 
standing in a launch with his officers, pressed 
an electric button and blew up the battleshi 
The German freighter, Tacoma, which was wait. 
ing, took some of the crew back to Montevideo 
and the rest went'to Buenos Aires. The German 
Legation in Montevideo made public a letter 
from Captaih Langsdorff in which he blamed 
Uruguay for ‘the loss of his ship on the ground 
that insufficient time had been allowed to make 
the vessel seaworthy. Awaiting the Graf Spee at 
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sea outside Uruguay territory were several Brit- 
ish warships, including the battle cruiser Re- 
mown and the plane carrier Ark Royal. The 
Graf Spee Survivors were interned by Argen- 
tina. The warship was destroyed on orders 
from Berlin. Captain Langsdorff shot himself 
to death Dec. 20, in the naval arsenal in 
Buenos Aires. 

—The first contingent of Canadian troops, with 
some Americans among them, arrived in England. 

—Britain announced the first casualties of her 
troops on the Western Front. They were on 
general patrol duty. 

—In Central Finland the Russians were 82 miles 
in from the eastern border; in the north they 
completed conquest of Finland's strip of Arctic 
territory. The United States Navy has allowed 
te to buy 40 warplanes it had ordered for 

self. 

Dec. 18—In an air battle off the German coast, 
south of Helgoland, 34 of 44 British planes, and 
‘two German planes were shot down, Berlin 
Said; London said that seven British and 12 
German planes were downed. 

Dec. 19—The 32,581-ton German trans-Atlantic 
Passenger steamer, Columbus, on the way from 
Vera Cruz, under command of Captain Wilhelm 
Daehne, was fired and sunk by her crew—there 
Were no passengers—about 450 miles east of Cape 
May, N. J. She had been trying to run the 
British blockade but was about to be over- 
taken by an enemy destroyer. The 577 survivors, 
including nine women and two boys, who had 
taken to the life boats, were rescued by the 
U. S. cruiser Tuscaloosa, and were taken to 
New York City. 

—The German freighter, Arauca, from Vera Cruz, 
chased by the British cruiser Orion, took refuge 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

—In Finland, two squadrons of war planes from 
Leningrad and the new Soviet base at Baltic 


Port, Estonia, bombed the vicinities of Hel- 
sinki, Abo, Borfiga, Viborg, Hangoe and other 
vital points. 


Dec. 20—In Northern Finland the Russian drive 
was stalled by blizzards and temperatures 25 de- 
grees below zero. 

Dec. 21—The French Government in a Yellow 
Book charging Germany with responsibility for 
the war, cited a message in August, 1939, in 
which M. Coulondre, Ambassador to Berlin, 
reported that Hitler told Sir Nevile Henderson, 
the British Ambassador to Berlin, that he did not 
insist on the return of Germany’s colonies but 
wanted colonial sources of oils, fats and wood. 
Sir Nevile said he could transmit the proposal 
only if Hitler would pledge Germany not to at- 
tack Poland. Hitler, according to the Yellow 
Book, replied: ‘‘I cannot take such a pledge, and 
I prefer that you do not transmit my proposals. 

—In Finland, Russian planes, it was charged, 
bombed the hospital area in Helsinki. The planes 
killed 40 persons in Abo and other cities. 

—Germany is extending the Westwall fortifica- 
tions eastward from their southern extremity to 
a point on the shore of Lake Constance across 


from Switzerland. 


Dec. 23—President Roosevelt wrote to Pope Pius 
‘ 


XII ‘‘su ting to Your Holiness that it would 
give wip areat ©. stistaction to send to you my 

rsonal representative in order that our paral- 
Ter endeavors for peace and the alleviation of 
suffering may be assisted.”” The personal repre- 
sentative was announced as Myron C. Taylor. 
The President asked the Rev. George A. But- 
trick and Rabbi Cyrus Adler to Washington ‘‘to 
discuss the problems which all of us have on 
our hands, in order that our parallel endeavors 
for peace and the alleviation of suffering may 
be assisted.’’ Mr. Taylor was head of the 
U.S. Steel Corporation. Dr. Buttrick is presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. Dr. Adler is president of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in America. All 


three d. 
as ot the 1928 Treaty of Conciliation be- 


wee oly See and Italy states that the 
By Pshall peste extraneous to, temporal dis- 
pu arising among the powers,” and that he 


intervene only if ‘‘the parties in the con- 
Hit jointly request the intercession of his peace- 
ful missions.’ 

, in an answer to the President, dated 
oy mere and received in the White House 
San, 20, gave thanks but said there is only a 
probability of immediate success for peace 

rts. 


7 Lae oer ec! bobs oe 

d Germany against belligeren n e 
ee tatied 300-mile Sine around the Western Hem- 
isphere. ‘The protest, based on the Graf Spee 


sea fight, was made by President A. S. Boyd, 
of Panama, in behalf of the Republics. No 
reply_was received until Jan. 15, 1940, when 
the British Government stated formally that 
before surrendering the rights of a belligerent to 
attack and seize enemy warships and merchant- 
men outside the three-mile limit, the British 
Government would want assurance thatthe 
vastly extended sea area was neutral in “fact 
as well as in theory and that the American na- 
tions’ proposal, if accepted, should not establish 
& precedent for ‘“‘far-reaching alteration’’ in 
international maritime law. 

Dec. 24—The Pope outlined to the College of Gar- 
dinals his five-point program for lasting peace. 
He expressed gratitude to President Roosevelt 
for appointing a personal representative at the 
Holy See and hoped, by its results, it would be 
the creation of.a permanent American Mission 
to the Vatican. The five points were: (1) As- 
surance of the right to life and independence for 
all nations, great or small, strong or weak. One 
nation’s will to live should never mean an- 
other’s death sentence. When this equality of 


rights has been. destroyed or imperilled, justice’ 


demands Teparations. (2) Liberation of nations 
from the heavy servitude of the armaments race 
and from the danger that material force, in- 
stead of defending the right, should become a 
tyrannical violator of it. (3)'In the creation or 
reconstruction of international institutions with 
this high mission, account should be taken of 
experience drawn from the inefficiency of effec- 
a ee of similar earlier attempts. (4) 
Revisions of existing treaties and reorganization 
of national minorities, 
and thirst for justice. 

7 wand. Russian warplanes bombed the port 

ipuri. 

—Chancellor Hitler spent Christmas Eve on the 
German West Front. 

Dec. 25—Rumania ended the internment of Ignace 
Moscicki, former President of Poland, because of 
pea health, and he left Bucharest for Switzer- 


—Finnish troops celebrated Christmas by invading 
Russian territory, east of Lieksa, 120 miles north 
of Lake Ladoga. Russian warplanes bombed 
Helsinki. : 

Dec. 26—Chancellor Hitler ate Christmas dinner 
with ‘his soldiers in a French “‘pill box” on 
Spichern Heights before Saarbruecken, taken by 
a German patrol during sporadic fighting. 

—The first contingent of Australian fighters—a 
squadron of the Air Force—landed in England. 

—tIn Finland, the Karelian seacoast city of Viborg 
was shelled for the fourth consecutive day oy 
land and air; all civilians are being evacuated. 

Dee. 27—Britain and Sweden signed a war-trade 
agreement designed to adapt the existing British- 
Swedish trade agreement to wartime conditions. 

—The first troops from British India arrived in 
France, by water. All are Moslems, led by 
British and Indian officers, and are accompanied 
by non-combatants, including religious teach- 
ers, cooks, water carriers and sweepers, 

Dec. 28—In Finland, Russian troops cut through 
the northern strip to Salmijaervi on the Nor- 
wegian frontier and then turned south 50 miles 
as far as Nautsi, but were forced to retrace their 
steps to the Salmijaervi area. Finnish forces 
following them withdrew when the Russian 
took up positions south of Salmijaervi. 

—The 31,000-ton British battleship, the Barham, 
and the 33,950-ton battleship, Nelson, were 
damaged by German torpedoes or mines in the 
Scapa Flow area off Scotland. Britain did not 
divulge the news until Feb. 27, 1940, when it 


(5) Rulers must “‘hunger 


was announced in Parliament that the damage — 


had been repaired, but that ‘Scapa Flow had 
proven too dangerous as a haven for British 
warships. 

Dec. 30—The German Foreign Office made public 
documents including photographs to demon- 
strate the veracity of reports of the massacres of 
German Nationals in Poland during the first 
weeks of the war; 5,437 are stated to have been 
established. 

Dec. 31—Berlin and London were blacked out and 
celebrated New Year’s Eve. 


1940—JANUARY 


Jan. 1—George VI signed a proclamation. givi 
the Government power to call to the colors a 
male Britons between the, ages of 19 and 28— 
about 2,000,000 men. Earlier proclamations 
called up those of 20, 21 and 22. 

—The German 16,732-ton motor ship, St. Louis 
which left New York City on Aug. 27, withou 
cargo or passengers, and went to Murmansk, 
Russia, has arrived in Hamburg. 
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—German war planes flew over the Shetlands and 
the Orkneys but the bombs that were dropped 
did not ‘hit his Majesty’s ships,’’ the British 
Admiralty stated. . 

—Uruguay interned the German freighter, Tacoma, 
on the grounds that her assistance to the Ad- 
miral Graf Spee on the day the battleship was 
blown up proved her to be an auxiliary vessel 
of the German Navy. 

—In Finland, Russian planes bombed Jyvaskyla; 17 
persons were killed. 

Jan. 2—The United States Government announced 

that it had protested to the British Govern- 

ment, Dec. 22, 1939, that the latter had removed 
from British ships and from American and other 
neutral ships American mails addressed to neu- 

‘tral countries and had opened and censored 

sealed letter mail sent from this country—all in 

— violation of the 11th Hague Convention. Most 
of the 1,300 sacks seized and censored last Octo- 
ber contained mail for Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands. Britain later gave assurance that 
Americans may make application for exemption 
from provisions of the Order in Council for the 
seizure of all German exports regardless of the 
country of destination, but that ‘‘such exemp- 
tions will only be given in very exceptional cir- 
cumstances.”*~In a further reply, Jan. 17, Britain 
denied censorship and declined to cease search- 
ing mails for securities and other contraband 
destined for Germany. 


‘The Finns stated they had surrounded and 


trapped 55,000 benumbed Russian troops and had 
seized a Russian supply base at Aittajoki, on 
the eastern border. Again, on Jan. 8, they 
claimed to have ‘‘destroyed’’ another Russian 
army division by blockading it in sub-zero areas 
where it was frozen between Kiantajaervi and 
the border. 

—Many arrests of disaffected or suspected Czechs 

. are reported from the Bohemia-Moravia Pro- 
tectorate. 

Jan. 3—President Roosevelt, at the opening of 
_the third’ session of the 76th Congress, urged in- 
creased expenditures for national defense to be 
covered by additional taxation. His plan, he 
told a joint session of the Senate and House, 
included means for cooperating with other na- 
tions which would ‘‘encourage the kind of peace 
that will lighten the troubles of the world.’’ 

Finnish planes scattered leaflets over Lenin- 
grad and other nearby Soviet places showing 
photographs of poorly equipped Soviet soldiers 
frozen to death in Finland and of Russian pris- 
oners sitting before steaming food or smilingly 
smoking cigarettes. ‘ 

Jan. 4—Brazil protested to France against the 
seizure by a Franch patrol ship of bags of mail, 
addressed to Germany, from the Lloyd Brasilero 
steamship Almirante Alexandrino. 

—The Baptists and Seventh Day Adventists pro- 
tested to President Roosevelt against the ap- 

pointment of Myron C. Taylor’as his personal 
representative at the Vatican. The Adventists 
opposed, they said, ‘‘a union of the church and 
State’? and warned of the danger of uniting re- 
ligious and political organizations to bring 
about either religious or political ends. 

—Germany put direction of war economy in the 
hands of Field Marshall Goering. 

Jan. 5—Leslie Hore-Belisha, Secretary of State for 
War, resigned from the British Cabinet and was 
succeeded by Oliver Stanley, who had been Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, but now is suc- 
ceeded by Sir Andrew Rae Duncan, former 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
British Iron and Steel Federation and a direc- 
tor of the Bank of England. Lord Macmillan, 

~ Minister of Information, also quit the Cabinet, 
* ong the place to Sir John Reith, ex-head of 

e British Broadcasting Corp., and now 
chairman of Imperial Airways. 

—The British trawler, Kingston Cornelian, was 
sunk with her crew of 17 in collision with the 
French steamship, Chella, in the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

—Stockholm demanded that the Soviet Union in- 
vestigate the shelling and wrecking of a 
Swedish steamer in the Gulf of Bothnia by a sub- 
marine. 

Jan, 6—The Netherlands Government issued a 

statement saying: ‘‘to avoid miscalculations and 
to clear up all mistakes, it is once ain ex- 
plained that there can be no negotiation re- 
arding Holland’s neutrality and that each vio- 
ator of Dutch territory will be met with the 
most severe power of our weapons and from 
whatever side attack may come.” 

—The Archbishop of York, England, and 18 other 
clergymen from various countries in Europe, 
held a secret peace conference in Holland. The 
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proposals adopted were forwarded to the clergy 
in Germany and were widely published in 
Swedish, Finnish and Danish newspapers. They 
also were circulated among Labor members of 
the British Parliament. , f 

Jan. 7—The United States and Australia estab- 
lished diplomatic relations. Clarence Gauss was 
named U. S. Minister to Australia. , 

Jan. 8—Food rationing was introduced in_Britain. 
The Royal Family got cards. Queen Elizabeth 
gave instructions to serve fish as the main 
course of the family for lunch and dinner two 
days a week. She also ordered that rabbits be 
added to the game hampers that come to Buek- 
ingham Palace from Sandringham and Wind- 
sor. King George will still get his glass of 
beer at noon and in deference to the Anglo- 
French entente an unlimited supply of French 
wine will be available. 

Jan. 9—In Finland the Russians (44th Division) 
retreated east of Suomussalmi after losses. In- 
tense cold (—31°) has stopped land attacks on 
all fronts. The executive committee of the 
Moscow Soviet has forbidden children to enter 
parks and other open-air places when the cold 
is greater than 3.2 degrees above zero. And 
when the cold exceeds 9.4 below, all morning 
pee esa theatres, cinemas and schools are 
closed. 

—President Roosevelt outlined his peace objectives 
to leaders of the Baptist, Lutheran and Seventh 
Day Adventist churches under a pledge of se- 
greey when they conferred with him at the White 

couse. 

Jan. 10—Finns said encirclement and slow refrig- 
eration was disposing of another Russian in- 
fantry squadron, at Kokkamo. A. I. Shakhurin 
succeeded Mikhail M. Kananovitch as Commis- 
sar of Russia’s aviation industry. 

Jan. 11—In France, a decree was issued establish- 
ing Friday as a meatless day and prohibiting the 
sale of beef, veal and mutton Mondays and 
Tuesdays. The decree prohibits restaurants from 
serving more than one meat dish a customer on 
permitted days and limits the portion to 514 
ounces—including bone. 

Jan. 12—Russian planes bombed Abo, Lahti and 
Helsinki in Finland for the first time since Dec. 


Jan. 13—Russian military headquarters, i 
official statement, declared that. ‘in’ reality, 
Finnish troops never have reached Soviet fron- 
tiers in any direction; they are dozens of kilo- 
meters distant from the Soviet frontiers and 
hundreds of kilometers from the Murmansk 
railway. In reality, the Murmansk railway has 
not suspended work for a single minute.” 

ay ioe oe ae from France as far as Vienna 

ue, scatteri rt 
Germany ering propaganda leafiets over 

—Denmark’s largest ship, the motor tanker Den- 
mark, 10,517 tons dead weight, was Wicked by 
riage 4 Sitreea ied pogceres en route from 

ate 1 

j and ek | SW. 4,500 tons of gasoline 
an. 14—A skiing party of U. S. Minister H 
Schoenfeld’s legation staff near Anne wes, 
interrupted when Russian planes bombed the 
Villa of the Minister along with other places.- 
Zhe Finnish. atmed yocht aura, en route from’ 
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—Moscow pro’ Sweden and Norw 
the nha = Pita re a their moter Hein 

; neutrality. countries denied breaches of 
an. 15—Russian w 
Vivorg, ar planes again bombed Abo ahd 

~—tIn Britain the total killed on the hi 
September through December wae Sigg on 
which 2,133 died during the blackout hour 
The Navy and Royal Air Force men killed in 
action in the same period totaled 2,462. 

~The British submarines Starfish and Undine 
were sunk in a raid on German defenses in Hel_ 
goland Bight. A third British submarine, Sea- 
horse, also had vanished, the A iralty’ said: 

3 ae Race ace 30 had been rescued. ‘ 
an. nefficiency in preparing f 1 
charged against the Canadian ‘Government "by 
Premier Mitchell Hepburn, of Ontario, in an 
address in the Provincial Legislature. ‘He said 
he had been told by military officers that some 
recruits in the Canadian force had developed 
tuberculosis as a result of being improperly clad 
They received underwear “not fit to 5 put on 
a human being and footwear that wouldn’t last 
two ees he charged. On Jan. 18. the - 
trio Legislature, 44 to 10, condemned the Do- 
minion Government for the manner in whith 
Canada’s war effort was being prosecuted. This 
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attack was followed, Jan. 25, by the dissolution 
of the Canadian Parliament to carry the issue 
to Dominion voters in a general election. 

Jan. 17—Intense cold (—54.4° in Viborg and —49° 
in Moscow) paralyzed war moves on land in Fin- 
land and Northern Russia. Heavy snow immo- 
bilized the Western Front. As the mercury 
‘dropped to 54 below zero Fahrenheit at Tynset, 
in Eastern Norway, farmers in many sections cut 
Sess from sacking to keep cattle from 

—Russian war planes renewed bombing of Finnish 
Places, including Hangoe, which had been evac- 
uated. Moscow denied that residential parts of 
Helsinki or workmen’s homes had been bombed. 

Jan. 18—Bermuda began to hold up and censor 
the trans-Atlantic European air mail. The 
American Clipper, from the United States, was 
the first plane to be halted. Captain Charles A. 
Lorber, of Baltimore, in command of the fiying 
boat plying between the United States and Lis- 
bon via Bermuda, ordered British censorship 
Officials off his craft and refused to surrender 
the mail until the British made a show of force. 

—Chile, Mexico and Uruguay declined to partici- 
im a proposed protest of American Repub- 

cS against Russia's invasion of Finland. 

—Explosion in the nitroglycerine plant in the 
Royal Gunpowder Factory at Waltham Abbey, 
12 miles north of London, killed five persons. 

Jan. 19—Slovakia adopted military conscription. 

—The French Parliament passed a bill invalidating 
all Communist Senators and Deputies who had 
not by Oct. 26 last categorically repudiated their 
adhesion to the French Section of the Interna- 
tional Communist party. 

Jan. 20—Sweden announced it would accept from 
the United States Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration a credit of $10,000,000 for purchase of 
American agricuJtural products. 

—The British Government, answering Washing- 
ton’s protest of last Dec. 27, against opening 
American mail, asserts that the immunity 
granted by the Eleventh Hague Convention ap- 
plies only to ‘‘genuine postal correspondence”’ 
and that a belligerent may open mail bags and 
Sealed mails to assure that such correspondence 
is “‘genuine.’’ London said money, jewels and 
other contraband had been sent to Germany by 
mail. The United States asked Britain, also, to 
shorten the delays of vessels that are halted and 
searched. 

Jan. 21—The British Admiralty announced the loss 

. of the 1,485-ton destroyer Grenville, in the 
sgt ee Sea, sunk by mine or torpedo, with loss of 

ves. 

—A British cruiser stopped the Japanese liner 
Asama Maru 35 miles off the Japanese coast and 
Temoved 22 German merchant ship officers and 
seamen who were en route to Germany via Japan 
and Siberia. The Japanese Government pro- 
tested and called it an unfriendly act. 

22—The Netherlands initiated military 

censorship on correspondence of foreign news- 

papers. 

23—In the Polish Embassy in Paris the 

newly created Polish National Council—the 

Polish Parliament-in-Exile (a consultative and 

not 2 legislative body) was organized by its 16 

Members and chose as its president the former 

premier of pre-war Poland, Ignace Jan Pade- 

rewski, the concert pianist. Wladislaw Rack- 
zkiewicz, President of the exiled government, 
and the Premier, Gen. law Sikorski, were 
in attendance. The Council reasserted Poland’s 
right to independence and reaffirmed her status 
as @ sovereign nation and her continued fight for 
freedom. oland’s three major parties—Peas- 
Democrats an Socialists— 


mail 

and at, in the past three months, 5,279,750 
marks, $9,000 in cash, £17,800 and ‘‘small sums 
in Argent 

Slovak crowns, 
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francs and other currencies had been fo 
peeene ia cormieny igh 
—German planes made raiding flights ov 
Shetland Islands. Sn he ape 
Jan. 25—The United States Government banned 
shipment of ‘‘articles or materials’’ by air on 
transatlantic clipper planes and to belligerent 
countries by surface ships, except upon affidavit 
that the articles have been transferred to foretgi 
Ownership. The regulations as to mails carried 
by surface ships applied only to parcel post and 
second-class mail matter and not to sealed first- 


class mail, except where special international 
hey tees apply. Transatlantic airmail is 
ass. 


Jan. 26—A turning point in the war in Finland was 
réached when the Russian forces broke the third 
line and strgngest defenses of the Mannerheim 
line at Summa. The so-called line was in reality 
a series of fortifications making use of the natu- 
ral rugged terrain of the Karelian Isthmus coun- 
try. Dugouts, tank traps, mine fields, sniping 
Posts, cement forts hidden deep in the earth, 
gave the line its great powers of defense—par-' 
ticularly the first, which were of reinforced con- 
crete and buried under 20 to 30 feet of earth. 
The Russians shelled the forts until they were 
lifted up enough to break the range of the guns 
therein and made them useless. 

Jan, 27—The American freighter, City of Flint 
arrived in Baltimore and was publicly welcome 
at the end of her 116-day voyage, from New 
York to Tromso, Norway, to Murmansk, Rus- 
sia, part of the time as a German prize seized 
at sea Oct. 9. 

—The House of Assembly, Union of South Africa, 
defeated, 81 to 59, a motion by Gen. T. B. M. 
Hertzog, ex-Premier, to halt the war with Ger- 


many. 
Jan. 28—The German Government officially denied 
charges filed at the Vatican, accusing Germans 
with persecuting Polish Catholics and closing 
their churches. There were specific charges of 
mass killings in a report by the Polish Cardinal 
Auguste Hlond, the Archbishop of Gniezno and 
Poznan, now in Rome. On Jan. 29, Arthur 
Greiser, Nazi Administratcr of Posen (Poznan) 
stated officially in Berlin that the Vicar of the 
Poznan had been executed because he encour- 
aged Poles to take up arms and fire on German 
troops when they entered Poland. ‘‘We_ will 
not,’’ said Greiser, “‘tolerate political activity 
of the clergy in our Province.’’ - Another offi- 
cial said, ‘‘When arms are found in a Polish 
priest’s home in violation of a decree ordering 


Poles to deliver up all weapons, Such clergyman - 


is $ plain sniper and must be treated accord- 
ingly.’’ 

Jan. 29—A flock of German bombing planes raided 
shipping along 500 miles of the east-coast of 
Britain, from the Shetlands down to Kent. 
The raid was repeated Jan. 30, the Germans 
ome the sinking of 18 vessels in the two 

ays. . 

—In Finland, Russian planes kiJled more than 100 
persons, including 23 in a Viborg hospital. There 
were fatalities also in Hangoe and Abo. The 
Finns counter-attacked northeast of Lake Lado- 
ga. Finnish planes bombed Estonian places. 

Jan. 30—Chancellor Hitler, in the Sports Palace, 
Berlin, in his first speech since Nov. 8, in 


Munich, ridiculed British Prime Minister Cham-~ 


berlain, likening him to a hypocrite with his 
Bible—the Treaty of Versailles. He proclaimed 
that the first phase of the war—the phase of 
political and military preparation—was ended 
and that the second phase—that which will carry 
the war to the west on land, on sea and in the 
air—was beginning. 

—Since the war began (Sept. 3, 1939) only 14 
Britains have been killed in battlefront action 
the British War Office announced, in its firs 
casualty list for the land forces. One woman 
and 757 officers and men were listed as killed, 
wounded, missing or dead of non-belligerent 
causes during the war. 

—In Finland fighting was renewed on the north 
central front around Maerkaejaervi and in the 
Kuhmo region, where the Russians still had a 
hold at the Country’s ‘‘waist.’’ Helsinki reported 
that ie Dice? had damaged a Russian port and 
some ships. 

Jan. 3&—Finns said they had completed the en- 
circlement of trapped Russian divisions in the 
Kitelae sector northeast of Lake Ladoga by cap- 
turing the strategic town of Pitkaeranta and 
threw back Red Army attacks “everywhere 
along the same front. 

—Prince Ernst Ruediger von Starhemberg, one- 
time Vice Chancellor of Austria and leader of 
the Austrian Heimwehr, has been commissioned 
an infantry lieutenant in the French Army. 
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1940—FEBRUARY 


Feb. 1—In the final session, in Helsinki, of the 
Finnish War Diet (Parliament) President Kyosti 
Kallio stated his country was willing to conclude 
“an honorable peace’ With Russia and to end 
this “barbaric, senseless attack.”” It was a repe- 
tition, in general, of the previous offer of peace- 
ful negotiations made Dec. 15 by Foreign Minis- 
ter Vaino Tanner to Soviet Premier V. Molotov. 
—Russians continued to attack the Mannerheim 
heim line of defenses with planes, tanks and 
troop units. : 

—Poultney Bigelow, in New York City, made 
public that he had received a letter from ex- 
Kaiser Wilhelm in which the latter wrote ‘The 
magnificent stand of the Finns has smashed the 
nimbus of bolshevism and set people thinking, 
with the result that the wish for-peace is gain- 
ing ground. The belligerents should stop fight- 
ing and join their forces to help the Finns. They 
should fight in one line to rid the world and 
civilization of bolshevism.’’ ey 

Feb. 2—The Conference of Foreign Ministers of the 
Balkan Entente—Greece, Rumania, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia—met in Belgrade, and, on ending 
their session, Feb. 4, said, in a communique, 
that the Entente had been continued to Feb. 9, 
1948, and that the ‘‘Entente countries wish to 
continue friendly relations with neighboring 
States and to develop them to improved levels 
in a mood of conciliation, mutual _comprehen- 
sion and faithful collaboration. This aim is 
specifically directed toward Hungary and Bul- 
garia. To tighten the bonds of the Entente and 
presumably to assist in efforts to draw Sofia and 
Budapest toward this orbit, all efforts will be 
made to better economic ties and communication 
links in Southeastern Europe and to develop a 
system of commercial exchanges.’’ oe 

Feb. 3—German bombing planes raided the British 
coast from Tyne to Norfolk, and claimed to have 
sunk 14 ships, with loss of three planes. Among 
the ships sunk was the new British mine 
sweeper, Sphinx, with loss of .54 lives. 

—An official Finnish bulletin reported several 
places in Finland bombed, including Tammisaari 
and Abo, where several houses were burned. The 
press also reported Viborg bombed and the an- 
cient cathedral destroyed. _ 

Feb. 4—A trade and navigation treaty between 
Bulgaria and Soviet Russia, ratified by the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet, provides for ex- 
tension of trade between the two countries, under 
which Russia will export agricultural machinery, 
ferrous metals, oil products, fertilizers, cellulose 
and cotton in return for Bulgarian pork, hides, 
Tice, tobacco and rose oil. 

Feb. 5—The International Labor Organization’s 
governing body, at Geneva, declared that Rus- 
sia’s permanent seat as one of the eight coun- 
tries of primary industrial importance was now 
vacant. Belgium and the Netherlands were 
nominated to succeed as permanent members in 
the seats of Italy and Russia. 

Feb. 6—The Allied War Council met in Paris. 
Premier Daladier, who, with Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, was in attendance, reported that 
France had one Polish and one French division 
of troops ready to go to Finland, and he pro- 
posed that Britain supply one Canadian division, 
and that the expedition be sent by way of 
Sweden, if possible, otherwise in British ships to 
Northern Finland or Russia. Chamberlain, after 
returning to London and after talking with his 
own chiefs, rejected the French plan. Sweden 
refused to let Allied troops cross her country. 
The British Admirality learned that Russia had 

_ mined the Murmansk area and had set up shore 
ee in the Petsamo region, to repel sea 
attack. 

Feb, 7—Charged with having sold secrets to Ger- 
many, Karl Roos, Alsatian autonomist, was ex- 
ecuted by a firing squad-in Toul, France. Presi- 
ie Albert Lebrun commuted the death sentence 
of G. Lobstein, an accomplice, to life. 

—The United States House, 108 to 105, defeated 
8 proposal to stop the pay of the Ambassador to 
Russia; another proposal, to stop all expenditures 
of the Embassy in Moscow, lost by 95 to 38. 

Feb. 8—Russian forces reported the capture of 13 
forts (“‘pill boxes”) on the Mannerheim Line in 
Finland—eight in the fortified area of Hotinen, 
in the Summa district, near the western termi- 
nus of the line on the Karelian Isthmus, 20 miles 
south of Viborg, on the Gulf of Finland: five on 
the ‘southeast flank of the line between Lake 
The Gurkisa etenen took 

say s vernment took over the German- 
owned Krupp shipyards on the Golden Horn, 
Turkish soldiers were put on guard at the plant, 
which had been outfitting Turkish submarines, 


Feb. 9—President Roosevelt detailed under-Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles to proceed to Ttaly, 
France, Germany and Great Britain “‘solely for 
the purpose of advising the President and the 
Secretary of State as to present conditions in 
Europe. Mr. Welles will, of course, be author- 
ized to make no proposals or commitments in 
the name of the Government of the United 
States. Furthermore, statements’ made to him 
by officials of the governments will be kept in 
the strictest confidence and will be communi- 
cated by him solely to the President and Secre- 
tary of State.’’ 

Feb. 10—President Roosevelt, in an address before 
the American Youth Congress, declared that 98 per 
cent of the American people sympathized with 
the Finns and wanted to aid them by lending 
or giving them money, but, he added, the con- 

- tention that such course might drag this coun- 
try into war “‘is about the silliest thing that T 
have ever heard in my 58 years of life.’ He 
said, further, that ‘“‘nobody with any pretense 
at common sense’’ believes that Finland was any 
threat to the integrity or safety of Russia.’’ 

—After 31 hours of secret sessions, the French 
Chamber of Deputies, in open session, 534 to 0, 
voted confidence in the Government’s conduct of 
the war. The motion that was voted was signed 
by.the leaders of every party, from Jean Ybarne- 
garay and Louis Marin on the right to Pierre- 
Etienne Flandin in the center and Albert Chi- 
chery, presenting the Center Radical party, and 
Leon Blum with other Socialists on the Left. 

Feb. 11—The Governor General of Canada, Baron 
Tweedsmuir (Jorn Buchan), 64, died in Mon- 
treal, from a brain injury caused by a fall Feb. 
6 in a bathtub in Government. House, Ottawa. 
He was succeeded by the Earl of Athlone (Prince 
Alexander of Teck), 66, uncle of King George VI. 

Feb. 12—The first contingent of Australian troops 
—30,000—landed at Suez. They were welcomed 
by a message from King George, personally de- 
livered by Dominion’s Secretary Anthony Eden, 
who had flown from London. 

—A_Russo-German economic treaty was signed in 
Moscow. 

—A German decree cancelled the citizenship of 
Fritz Thyssen, the Ruhr industrialist, an exile 
in Switzerland, 

Feb. 13—In the Karelian Isthmus of Finland, aug- 
mented Russian forces announced they took 23 
more of the Mannerheim Line “‘pill boxes’”—a 
claimed total of 84 in five days—and also cap- 
tured Summa, a village inside the line. 

—Among the losses in the North Sea was the 
8,500-ton. British trawler, Triumph, sunk by a 
German submarine; 29 of the crew missing. 

—Intense cold continued over the north half of 
Europe, with 60 persons frozen to death. The 
Baltic Sea is frozen over. 

Feb. 14—In Finland, further advances were an- 
nounced by the Russian forces on an 18-mile 
front in the Summa sector, by capturing gun 
positions. Hand-to-hand fighting is general 
along the isthmus front. Finland called to the 
colors the class of 1897 (men 42-43 years old). 

—Germany, in a note to Panama, rejected the 300- 


mile security zone plan of the American Re-. 


publics, saying it felt ‘‘certain that establish- 

ment of the proposed zone of security will be 

successful only if the standpoint of the British 

and French Governments, as recently made pub- 
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Sumner Wells left New York on the Italian liner, 
Rex—the former as President Roosevelt's per- 
sonal envoy to Pope Pius with a peace-collabo- 
ration message; Mr. Welles as an official Ameri- 
can_fact-finder in the war information centers 
of Europe. The pair reached Rome Feb. 25, and 
On Feb. 26 Mr. Welles talked with Premier 
Mussolini and gave him a confidential message 
from the President. Mr. Taylor, on Feb. 27, 
had an audience with the Pope. The Welles 
itinerary thereafter was: Berlin, March 1, met 
Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop; March 2, 
talked with Chancellor Hitler; Mar 7, in Paris, 
met President Le Brun and Premier Deladier; 
March 11, in London, was received by King 
George and Prime Minister Chamberlain; March 
14, back to Paris, talked again with Daladier: 
March 19, back to Rome, after a second sojourn 
in neutral Switzerland, and left for Washing- 
ton on the Conte de Savoia. 

Feb. 18—In Finland, by the capture of the town 
of Summa, the Russians cut off, they said, the 
Gulf of Finland defense position at Koivisto. 
They also captured the town of Muloaa. 

—The British Treasury was ordered by the gov- 
ernment to take control of Briton’s holdings of 
60 American stocks—mainly common stocks of 
leading industrial concerns. 

—The 1,375-ton British destroyer, Daring, was tor- 
bedoed and sunk by a German submarine. 

Feb. 19—Viborg, Finland, was shelled by Russian 
artillery. The Moscow communique reported oc- 
Cupation of Rijonsaari and Revonsaari, islands 
off Johannes in an arm of the Gulf of Finland, 
and said the Russians were ‘‘mopping up’’ in 
the fortified Koivisto region, which is south of 
the islands mentioned. Capture of the fortress 
Was reported Feb. 20. 

—King Gustaf of Sweden, in a proclamation to the 
nation, said it could not give military aid to 
Finland, owing to the risk of war. 

—A French communique said that on the West- 
ern Front 20 men were killed in a scouting party 
that fell into a German ambush in the woods, 
east of the Nied River. 

Feb. 20—Russian war planes continued to swarm 
over Finland, and Helsinki was included in the 


bombing. 

—The French Chamber of Deputies expelled 58 
Communist members who had not denounced 
Moscow, but the Chamber, 282 to 244, let remain 
seven other members whose disavowels seemed 
hesitant or had been made later than the date 
set by the government. 

—The British Government introduced a system of 
token votes for £100, each one of which when 
Pi by Parliament will authorize the expen- 
_diture of hundreds of millions of pounds annually 
for the fighting service. 

Feb. 21—Snowstorms halted land warfare in Fin- 
land, but the Russians kept up bombing air 
raids. Some shells fell in the town of Pajala, in 
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5 In Finland, Russian troops, Moscow an- 
BP isced occupied the islands of Koivisto (Bjoer- 
koe), Tiurinsaari and Piisaari, fortified with iron 
and concrete forts. It was at Koivisto, in 1905, 
that Russia and Germany signed a military pact. 
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the coast of the Gulf of Finland, turned toward 
the islands in Viipuri Bay, south of the city of 
Viipuri. They tried once, a week ago, along the 
eight miles of railroad track that runs from 
Kaislahti to Uuras, Viipuri’s outer harbor. 
That drive was repulsed. On the Petsamo front, 
a@ Russian column moved 15 miles down the 
highway from Hoyhenjarvi to Nautsi, the first 
break in the front since just before Christmas 
when the Russian drive from the Arctic Ocean 
Was stopped. ” 

Feb. 28—Russian forces fought to within seven 
miles of Viborg, Finland. 

—World War Prime Minister David Lloyd-George, 
in an address in London, warned that Britain’s 
food position was worse now than in the last. war 
and urged a vast home food production cam- 
Paign. He added: ‘‘Germany is blockaded on 
one front but her back and side doors are open. 
They are sinking twice as much shipping today 
as in the first six months of 1914 when there 
was no element of air attack.” 

Feb. 29—In Finland, the Russian forces were a 
mile from Viborg. They occupied on the Viipuri- 
Valkjaervi railway line the stations of Eeyrae- 
paeae, Heinjoki and Pero, nine kilometers east of 
Viipuri; also the town of Ylaesaenioe and sum- 
mer cottages on the eastern coast of Viipuri Bay 
two kilometers south of Viipuri. The port city 
has been evacuated by the civil population. 

—The French Senate voted to oust Marcel Cachin, 
the Communist National leader. 

—The .French Government gained 50,000,000,000 
francs for its war chest by revaluation of its 
gold stocks and borrowing, announced in a se- 
ries of war-time economic decrees; 30,000,000,000 


francs of the sum represented a paper profit on — 


revaluation of the gold content of the franc, 
and the remaining 20,000,000,000 a temporary 
loan without interest from the Bank of France 
to the National Treasury. The decree said the 
Bank of France would proceed to revalue its gold 
stocks ‘‘on the basis of a weight of gold 23.34 
milligrams, 900 thousandths fine, per france.” 


1940—MARCH : 
March 1—In Finland, in the Karelian Isthmus, 
Russian troops occupied the area of the Paakko- 
lankoski waterfall on the Vuoksi River, the towns 
of Heinjoki and Mannikala, the stateion of 
Tali on the Viborg-Serdobol Railway line, the 
southern outskirts of Viborg and Cape Keijas- 
neimi on the western coast of Viborg Bay. 
—British planes again flew over Germany as far as 
Berlin, scattering leaflets. 
~The Working Committee of the Indian Congress, 
in session in Patna, passed a resolution disso- 
ciating the party from the war and holding out 
the threat of a civil disobedience campaign as 
the next step toward complete independence. 
March 2—In Finland the Russian troops reported 
occupying Tammisuo, five miles north of Vi- 
borg, and Lupin Lahti, east of Viborg. * 
—President Roosevelt signed, on his return from 
his Canal trip, the bill by Congress increasing 
the capital of the Export-Import Bank by $100,- 
000,000. Federal Loan Administrator Jesse Jones 
announced that he had allocated $20,000,000 in 
credits to Finland, $15,000,000 to Sweden and 
$10,800,090 to Norway from the additional credit 


ool. 

March 3—In Finland, Russian troops took Saarela, 
north of pores, = the Island of Tuppuran- 
saari, south o rg. 

—tIn a radio broadcast fom Berlin, Grand Admiral 
Erich Raeder announced that Germany would 
wage uncompromising warfare against all 
British shipping inasmuch as Britaih no longer 
had vessels engaged in peaceful commercial tasks 
under the protection of international law. 

March 4—In Finland, Russian troops crossed Vi- 
borg Bay on the ice and thereby gained footing 
on the mainland west of the city of Viborg. 
They occupied Villajoki and its fortress, 15 
miles to the west. They took, also, Uuras Island 
and fort, six miles south of Viborg. 

—The Italian Government protested to Great 

Britain against the latter’s orders under which 

every ship loaded with coal leaving German 

ports after March 1 is subject to control meas- 
ures. Britain, on March 5, intercepted seven 

Italian ships from Rotterdam laden with coal 

and convoyed them from the English Channel to 

the contraband control base at the Downs, where 

the coal was held until March 9, when it was 

released on Italy's bude not to send any more 
for German coal. i 

March 5—The Soviet Government apologized to 
Sweden for having dropped bombs on the town 
of Pajala on Feb, 21. According to the Russian 
note, their aviators thought they were bombing 
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a similar Finnish village across the Tornea River 
in Finland. 4 

—The Polish Parliament in exile held its first 
business session, in Angers, France. 

—On the Western Front a German raid at sun- 
rise was made on a British post; German fatali- 
ties, 1; British, 20; 16 British were taken 
prisoners. : 

March 6—While the Russians continued the siege 
of Viborg there were reports in Stockholm that 
Soviet peace offers had been offered to Finland 
through the Swedish Government. 

—France and Italy signed a one-year trade agree- 


ment. 

—The 35,000-ton French battleship, Jean Bart, 
was launched. 2 

March %—The new 85,000-ton Cunard-White Star 
transatlantic liner, Queen Elizabeth, arrived in 
New York City, from Greenock, Scotland, and 
was docked alongside her sister exile, Queen 
Mary, on the Hudson River waterfront. By di- 
rection of their owners, and the underwriters, 
she had left the Clyde Shipyard March 2 under 
command of Capt. John C. Townlet: The ship 
was girdled with an‘ insulated cable as a neu- 
tralizer of magnetic mine fields. 2 

—Armistice negotiations between Russia and Fin- 
land were arranged by mutual consent. Finland 
called 20-year-olds to the colors. The latest 
fighting has resulted in the Finns’ loss of sev- 
eral islands in Lake Ladoga off Pitkaeranta, on 
the northeast shore. Russians report the cap- 
ture of Nautsi, 95 miles south of Petsamo, on 
the Arctic front. , 

—France has issued calls to the colors to an in- 
determinate number of naturalized U. S. citi- 
zens of French birth. on 

March 8—A_ Finnish Government delegation, 
headed by Premier Risto Ryti, went from Hel- 
sinki to Stockholm, and thence by a Russian 
airliner to Moscow, where a reception had been 
prepared by the U. S. Ambassador, A. Steinhardt, 
and the Swedish Minister, Vilhelm Assarsson. 
The American Embassy and the Swedish Min- 
istry were placed at the disposal of the Finnish 
delegates for conference and as headquarters. 
Conferences were held with Soviet Premier- 

' Foreign Commissar Vyacheslav M. Lozovsky. 

—Britain called to the colors her 23-year-old re- 
serves. The Treasury issued a £700,000,000 
vote of credit to finance war expenditures for 
the year ending March 31, 1941, for the Navy, 
Army, Air Service, Ministry of Supply and 
‘maintenance of public order and efficient prose- 
cution of the war.’’ 

March 9—Pending armistice conferences, Russian 
troops have occupied several islands and towns 
in the Viborg Gulf area. 

—The ‘‘noisy corner’’ of the Western Front, where 
France, Germany and Luxemburg meet, has been 
the scene of the heaviest firing since November, 
when the French troops ceded strips of territory 

» they had gained in the early stages of the war. 

March 10—Reserve Lieut. Matt Vosikkinen, famous 
Finnish gymnast, died in battle north of Ladoga. 
Several towns of Eastern Finland, including the 
village of Monkala, were bombed. A train was 
machine-gunned on the tracks at Borga, just 
east of Helsinki. 

March 11—Russians and the Finns continued to 
fight in Finland while they negotiated at Moscow 
for peace. Prime Minister Chamberlain told the 
British Commons ‘that the Allies, if and when 
asked by Finland, would ‘‘proceed immediately 
and jointly to help Finland’’ with all the avail- 
able resources at their disposal. Later Mr. 

» Chamberlain's office issued a statement saying 
that ‘‘the Prime Minister desires to make it 
clear that no appeal for further aid has yet 
been received from the Finnish Government.”’ 
The British-French offer of aid to Finland 
(which was to be made under the Covenant of 
the League of Nations) was not vouchsafed by 
the Allies until they had examined and rejected 
the Feb. 22 Soviet peace proposals and had re- 
fused to be an intermediary. 

March 12—A treaty of peace, ending the war, was 
signed in Moscow by delegates from Russia and 
Finland, at 11 P.M. Hostilities ceased the next 
day. The pape treaty was ratified, 145 to 3, by 
the Finnish Parliament March 15, and by the 

Soviet Presidium March 20. The Russians had 
taken Viborg in a 2-hour assault just before the 
atmistice. 

—Premier Daladier of France announced that on 
Feb. 6 the Allied War Council resolved to send 
troops to Finland when the Finnish Government 
asked for it publicly, and that since Feb. 26, 50,- 
000 French troops had been ready to go on 
British transports. 

—There are now 316,000 British soldiers in 


i ee es 
France, War Secretary Oliver Stanley told the 
British_Commons. 

—The Allies, according to the Norwegian Foreign 
Minister, asked just before the signing of the 
peace pact became known, to be allowed to 
send troops to Finland via Norway. A refusal 
was the answer, and so it was with Sweden. 

—In Paris, on receiving word of the signing of 
the Russo-Finn peace treaty, the Soviet Am- 
bassador, Jacob Suritz, signed for transmission 
to Stalin in Moscow a telegram saying: ‘“Thanks 
to the wisdom of the Soviet Government and 
our valiant Red Atmy, plans of the Anglo- 
French warmongers, who attempted to fan the 
flames of war to Northeast Europe, again failed. 
The words, ‘‘plans of Anglo-French warmong- 
ers,’’ were underlined. Also, ‘‘The Soviet Union 
remains an impregnable fortress against which 
the sinister schemes of the enemies of Socialism 
and of working people of the whole world will be 
crushed.” ‘Sinister schemes’? and “‘enemies 
of Socialism’? were underlined. The dispatch 
was stopped by the French censor and Moscow 
was asked to recall Suritz, which was done, 
March 27. \ 

March 13—Prime Minister Chamberlain told Com- 
mons the Allies had honored every call of Fin- 
land for war materials and supplies, but had 
received no open appeal for troops, although 
troops had been ready since Feb. 5. Ex-War 
Minister Hore-Belisha, ex-Prime Minister David 
Lloyd-George and several others criticized the 
Government for its inaction. : 

March 14—In Finland, the native population be- 
gan a voluntary evacuation of the areas restored 
to Russia by the peace treaty. Ms 

—Sumner Welles, representing President Roose- 
velt, arrived in Paris and had a final talk with 
Premier Daladier. 

—In Bucharest, Max Auschnitt, the Rumanian 
“armaments king’? was found guilty of crimi- 
nal mismanagement of the Reshita Iron Works, 
and was sentenced to six years in prison, four 
years loss of civil rights, and was fined £75,000. 

March 15—The French Senate, 240 to 0 (60 ab- 
stained from voting) closed its two-day secret 
war debate by voting confidence in the Daladier 
Government ‘‘and its Allies’? as to past and 
future conduct of hostilities. 

—Labor leaders in the British Commons, ineluding 
Herbert Morrison, complained that the govern- 
ment was warring in a too-leisurely way. 

—In Australia a Coalition Government was formed 
under Premier R. G. Menzies, to function during 

e war. 

March 16—President Roosevelt, in a radio broad- 
cast, reiterated his views that ‘‘a real pean 
basis must free small nations of economic domi- 
nation or fear of invasion by powerful neigh- 
bors, do away with huge armies, permit free 
international exchange of ideas and allow the 
worship of God. The address, and one by Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, was sponsored 
by the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, representing 30,000,000 Protestants. 

—The German High Command stated that a Ger- 
man ‘“‘air force in a. northwesterly flight attacked 
units of the British fleet flying in Scapa Flow. As 
a result several battleships and cruisers were 
struck by bombs and damaged. Further, a num- 
ber of air fields were attacked and bombed.” 
London said only one ship was hit, with small 
damage; a civilian on land was killed. British 
planes bombed German patrol vessels between 
Borkum and Helgoland Bight. 

March 18—Chancellor Hitler, of Germany, and 
Premier Mussolini, of Italy, conferred in Mus- 
solini’s private car, sidetracked in a snowstorm 
at the railway station on the Italian side of the 
Brenner Pass in the Tyrolean Alps. In the 
Vatican, Rome, U. S. under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles had his second audience with 
Pope Pius. 

March 19—On leaving Rome for Genoa and Wash- 
ington, Sumner Welles, U. S. Under-Secretary 

of State, made this statement: “In order to 

allay the flood of rumors about my mission I 

wish to state categorically that I have not re- 

ceived any peace plan or proposals from any 
belligerent or from any other government; that 

I have not conveyed any such DTOpasats to any 


belligerent nor to any other government; nor — 
am I bringing back to the President any such 


proposals. My mission has been solely one o 
gathering information for the erent ee 


Secretaty of States as to present conditions in 


Europe.” 

—Waves of British war planes bombed the Ger- 
man air base at Hoernum on the North Sea 
Island of Sylt, not far from the German coast. 

—The Soviet Government announced that a de- 
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fensive Sweden-Norway-Finland alliance would 
be contrary to the Russo-Finnish peace treaty. 

—The French Chamber of Deputies, 239 to 1 (300 
abstained from voting), registered confidence in 
Premier Daladier; nevertheless he and his Cabi- 
net quit, and Paul Reynaud formed a new one 
With Daladier as Minister of National Defense 
and War. 

—In the British Commons, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain declared once more that the Allies would 
continue to fight for a ‘‘moral peace,” the kind 
that President Roosevelt had sponsored by radio. 
Hugh Dalton read part of the Roosevelt broad- 
cast, which was cheered by the House. 

—The British Admiralty announced that 24,000 
tons of convoyed sea shipping had been de- 
stroyed by mines, planes or submarines in the 
Past week—below the average German record. 

—In an address which had not been submitted in 
advance to the State Department, James H. R. 
Cromwell told the Canadian and Empire clubs, 
assembled in Toronto, that ‘‘it is only too ap- 
Parent that the life, liberty and livelihood and 
the very safety’ of citizens of all the neutral 
democracies ‘‘may be dependent upon the out- 
come of the present war.’’ There were com- 
plaints in Congress, and Cromwell was repri- 
manded by Secretary of State Hull. 4 

March 20—The Cunard White Star steamship, 
Mauretania, left New York at dusk after a three- 
months stay; 12 hours later, on March 21, the 
Cunard 81,000-ton Queen Mary passed out to sea. 

—German planes attacked a British convoy off the 
€ast coast of Scotland and claimed to have 
Sunk nine ships; the British said five ships were 
hit but none was sunk. 

—The National Property Owners League an- 
nounced that 40,000 farms in Finland had been 
abandoned as well as 7,000-estates near Viborg. 

March 21—The Allies learned that Germany had 
5,000 men building Messerschmitt pursuit planes 
and a new secret aircraft at a factory in the 
southeast corner of the Reich. The Wiener 
Neustadt factory and the adjoining airfield cover 
an area of about a square mile. There are ac- 
tually three plants. There are two former Aus- 
trian aircraft factories and the former Austro- 
Daimler automobile works. The present enlarged 
factory was opened in July, 1938, and mass 
production of Messerschmitt fighting planes be- 
gan in November of the same year. 

March 22—British control officers boarded, at 
Gibraltar, the Italian liner Conte di_ Savoia, 
bound from Genoa for New York with U. S. 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles aboard, 
and detained the steamship more than 12 hours 
while they searched in vain for ‘“‘some one with 
a fake passport.’ The ‘‘some one,’’ it was said, 
Was Hjalmar Schacht, Berlin banker. 

—In a campaign to stop Germany’s imports of iron 
ore from Sweden by way of Norway, a British 
submarine sank the Heddernheim, eight miles 


off the Danish ree. This was followed by other 
ore carriers. 
Sees the new Premier, Paul Reynaud, 


the Chamber of Deputies that the war 

re brisked up. He declared Germany had 
been ‘“‘aided by the treason of the Soviets.’’ On 
a vote of confidence he got a majority of one 
Jater inereased to 17, by changes in individua: 
votes. The Socialists voted solidly against him. 
March 23—Soviet troops moved into the city of 
Hangoe. The Finns had moved out the day be- 


fore. 
— destroyer, La Railleuse,.was blown 
ae ee an Reiission on leaving Casablanca, Mo- 


rocco. < 
Mar In Sydney, the New South Wales Labor 
arch 74 nce voted, i95 to 88, against Australian 
participation in any war overseas or extension of 
the present war into a conflict against Soviet 
Russia. 4 
stern Front, German troops observe 
iene le dropping, inside the French lines, 
flowers and peace-and-good-will tracts. , 
March 25—British war officials state tha = ved 
attempts are being made every legal way to 
harass German ships that carry Swedish iron 
ore from Narvik, Norway, to Germany, but it is 
asserted that the Allies have no intention of vio- 
Jating Norway’s neutrality to block Germany’s 
jron-ore route. Meantime Norway has protested 
to the Foreign Office three times within the 
ast week about what she charged had been 
fringement of vorperet neutrality by British 
and airplanes. 
Mareh 26—In Canada, ae a generat fetta igs 2 
ought largely on e - 
acces in eads cies and conduct under the 
‘administration of the Liberals headed by Prime 
Minister W. L. MacKenzie King, the latter 
triumphed over the Conservatives led by Dr. 


R. J. Manion and Premier Mitchell Hepburn, of 
Ontario Province. 

March 27—In Finland, Prime, Minister Risto Ryti 
set up his peace-time Cabinet, which mapped a 
reconstruction program. Evacuation of about 
100,000 persons from the area ceded to Russia 
came to an official close at midnight. 

March 28—Sumner Welles, Under-Secretary..of 
State, returned to Washington and reported to 
the President Por on the “fact-finding 
mission” abroad which had taken him to Rome, 
Berlin, Paris and London. 

—Simultaneous with the return of Mr. Welles, the 
Allied Supreme War Council issued at London 
& communique saying: ‘“‘The government of the 
French Republic and His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland mutually undertake that dur- 
ing the present war they will neither negotiate 
nor include an armistice or treaty of peace 
except by mutual agreement. They undertake 
not to discuss peace terms before reaching com- 
plete agreement on the conditions agers a? | to 
ensure to each of them an effective and last- 
ing guarantee of their security. Finally they 
undertake to maintain after conclusion of peace 
a community of action in all spheres for so 
long as may be necessary to safeguard their se- 
curity and to effect the reconstruction, with the 
assistance of other nations, of an international 
order which will ensure the liberty of peoples, 
respect for law and the maintenance of peace in 
Europe.’’ 

—The British censor at Bermuda held for exami-* 
nation 1,600 lbs. of mail when the Pan Ameri- 
can Clipper stopped there to refuel because of 
bad weather. A written protest was made by 
the Clipper’s commander. 

—A British war plane flying west was attacked 
and forced down near Rotterdam by two Neth- 
erlands pursuit ships. Although the bomber . 
Was in flames as a result of machine-gun fire, 
the British pilot succeeded in landing in a 
Meadow. Four members of the crew emerged un- 
harmed and were interned. A fifth had jumped 
out before the plane touched the ground and 
was killed. 

March 29—The German Government, in a White 
Paper, published 16 documents taken, it was 
alleged, from the archives of the Foreign Office 
of Poland when Warsaw was captured by ‘the 
Reich troops. William C. Bullitt, U. S. Ambas- 
sador to France, was indicated to have assured 
Count Jerzy Potocki, Polish Ambassador to the 
United States, that the latter nation would 
finish the war on the side of the Allies; Joseph 
P. Kennedy, American envoy to Great Britain, 
a document stated, had promised to press Brit- 
ish leaders to provide cash to Poland. Bullitt 
and Potocki denied all the allegations. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt denounced them as propaganda. 
Secretary Hull said that neither he nor any of 
his associates in the State Department had ever 
heard of the alleged conversations between the 
two Ambasasdors and that they did not give the 
reports ‘‘the slightest credence.’’ 

March 30—The U. S. War Department sent letters 
to 175 manufacturers of airplanes and aircraft 
parts telling them that henceforth they could 
defer delivery on planes contracted for by the 
army provided they assured the government that 


they would produce a superior ship for the ~ 


army later. ‘ 

March 31—The French and British Governments 
have ratified the designation of Jean Monnet as 
president of the Committee of Franco-British 
Cooperation. 

—In ‘dog fights’? along the Western Front, in 
which 36 French and 25 German planes took 
part, the French lost seven, the Germans none, 
Berlin said. 


1940—APRIL 


April 1—Foreign Minister Christian E. Guenther 
informed the Swedish Parliament (Riksdag) that 
early in March Premier Daladier of France per- 
sonally telegraphed King Gustaf for permission 
to Britain and France to bey their troops’ 
across Sweden, to aid Finland in her attack by 
Russia. Guenther added that on Jan. 6 Russia 
had protested to Sweden against Swedish aid to 
Finland, which, Moscow said, could be explained 
only if Sweden was at war or ig a or war 
with Russia. He further stated that the Allies 
made their first request to send troops across 
Sweden and Norway to Finland on March 2, five 
days before peace negotiations started in Mos- 

All the Allied requests were refused by 

the King. France and Britain were informed of 

the Soviet-Finnish peace talks on March 8 and 
knew of the peace negotiations before they made 
public offers of aid to Finland, said the Foreign 


— 
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Minister. He stated that Russian overtures that 
resulted in peace were communicated to Finland 
by the Swedes, who said repeatedly that their 
role went no further. Britain had refused to act 
as intermediary. 

April 2—Prime Minister Chamberlain told the 
British Commons that the Allies were tightening 
the economic noose around Germany by block- 
ades at sea and by trade pacts with the Scan- 
dinavian and Balkan and other countries. Also, 
he said, the Allies were concentrating on the 
purchase of ‘‘certain selected commodities, such 
as minerals, fats and oil,’ and to an ever- 
increasing extent reducing the supply of these 
commodities available to Germany. 

—Rumania drafted 4,000,000 youths to work on 
farms which are to supply grain to Germany. 
age “ead 30,000 farm hands to Germany 
Oo plant. ; 

April 3—Another shake-up in the British Cabinet 
by Prime Minister Chamberlain resulted in drop- 
ping Sir Kingsley Wood as Great Britain’s Air 
Secretary and gave Winston Churchill, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, general supervision over 
all three fighting services—army, navy and air 
force. The resignation was accepted of Lord 
Chatfield as Minister for Coordination of De- 
fense. The War Cabinet is thus reduced from 
nine members to eight. b i 

—A military court in Paris fined and imprisoned 
(for five years) 36 former (Communist) Depu- 
ties in the National Assembly; eight others got 
Suspended sentences. 

.—Sweden’s volunteer corps of 8,700 men _ that 
fought in Finland reported that 26 were Killed, 
39 wounded, 10 missing. é “ 

April 4—In Moscow the Supreme Soviet (Parlia- 
ment) approved a record defense budget and a 
constitutional amendment incorporating the Ka- 
relian-Finnish region as the twelfth republic of 
the Soviet Union. The legislators also amended 
the Constitution to provide for the formation 
of new regions within the Turkmen, Kirghiz, 
Ukrainian, Tafjik, Kazakh and Byelo-Russian 
Republics. 

April 5—In German-occupied Poland, the city of 
Cracow succeeded Warsaw as the capital of the 
Gouvernement General. Warsaw has been re- 
duced to the rank of capital of one of the four 
provinces of the Gouvernement General. The 
Germans assert the city was so damaged during 
September’s siege that it cannot be restored to 
pre-war size. % 3 , 

—Completion of the new rail line, which links the 
Leningrad-Murmansk Railroad with the Viborg- 
Sortavola rail system in former Finnish territory, 
Was announced in Moscow. 

April 6—In the British Isles over 300,000 men 
registered for army service during the day. 
They bring the total of men registered since last 
June, of the ages of 20 to 25 years, inclusive, to 
more than 1,555,000. 

April i—The Allies warned that they were mining, 
off the coast of Norway, the Stadtlandet Penin- 
sula, Bud and West Fjord areas, to hinder ship- 
ments of Norwegian iron ore from Narvik and 
Kiruna to Germany, Norway denounced this 
and demanded removal of the mines, sown, she 
said, in violation of international law. This 
was not done. The Netherlands Government 
also condemned the mine sowing as violation 
of neutrality. 

—Russia announced A esael gee of diplomatic re- 
lations with Finland by the appointment of Ivan 
S. Zotoff as Soviet Minister to Helsinki. Russia 
also lifted her blockade of the Gulf of Finland. 

April 8—British warships completed the laying of 
mines along the west coast of Norway. British 
air service to the north of Europe was ordered 
to end April 9. 

—Germany announced Sweden had promised to re- 
main neutral. 

April 9—Proclaiming ‘‘protection’’ of Norway and 

eninark from alleged Allied designs, ‘‘for the 
duration of this war,’’ Germany invaded these 
two countries by air, sea and land, warning 
against resistance. There was none in Den- 
mark, King Christian having advised his people 
to submit. Several lives were lost because of 
scattered defense by Danes who had not heard 
their ruler’s admonition. In Norway, general 
Tesistance at once developed. The German 
cruiser, Bluecher, was damaged by an Oslo coast 
battery and then hit a mine and sank. The 
German cruiser, Karlsruhe, was sunk by coastal 
artillery alone while covering the landing of 
German troops at Kristiansand. 
At the iron ore mine port of Narvik, above the 
Arctic Circle, as elsewhere in Norway, the Ger- 
Mans began landing soldiers at dawn; their de- 
Stroyers torpedoed and sank two Norse warships, 
the Norge and the Hidsvold. The British de- 


stroyers Hardy and Hunter were sunk. A bomb 
passed through the battleship Renown but did 
not explode, Commons was told. 

ng Haakon, his family, the government and 
the foreign diplomats, fled to Hamar. .Later the 
Royal Family went to Elverum. Five British 
motahany ships were captured by the Germans 
at Narvik. 

April 10—Advances of German forces in Norway 
were met by continued resistance. French war- 
oe ar DeatoG with the British in the Norway 
sea, fight. 

—Britain invited Belgium, along with other neu- 
trals, to accept Allied “‘preventive aid.’’ Belgium 
replied in an official note that she had _ sol- 
emnly declared her intention to remain neutral. 
At any time that she accepted outside aid to 
maintain this neutrality, she would in so doing 
be abandoning this neutrality. This neutrality, 
it is pointed out, is based on a strong, watchful 
army determined to defend the country’s terri- 
torial integrity to the last man. 

—The Parliament of Iceland resolved to vote to 
take over Denmark, for the time being, the Ice- 
pet tae Government’s domestic and foreign ai- 
airs. : 

—German bombing planes raided the British fleet 
at Scapa Flow, Kirkwall and Stromness., The 
pheeR battleship Rodney was hit by a 

omb. 

—The United States, Britain and France ‘‘froze”’ 
by executive action all balances and foreign ex- 
change transactions in which the Danish and 
Norwegian Governments or their nationals have 
an interest. President Roosevelt acted after 
issuing a proclamation barring all American 
shipping from the theatre of the latest German 
military operations. : 

weden is sowing mines along 100 miles of her 
west coast, north from Varberg, half way down 
the Kattegat, to half way between Lysekil and 
Stromstad, or within 30 miles of the Norwegian 
border near Oslo. 

April 12—In Norway the Germans bombed and 
damaged Elverum. King Haakon fled into a 
forest, narrowly escaping a shell. Many sol- 
diers were landed in Norway by airplanes, others 
by troop ships. 

—The Allies declared Danish merchant marine 
the property of the enemy, and started seizing 
Mears under the flag of Denmark in world 
ports. 

—Russia handed back to Finland under treaty pro- 
visions the territory taken in the Petsamo section 
in the recent war. 

April 13—British war vessels led by the old battle- 
ship, Warspite, attacked German submarines, 
cruisers, destroyers and troop ships in the har- 
bor of Narvik. The Allies said they destroyed 
or disabled seven German cruisers a prac- 
tically cleared the harbor of Germ: craft. 
Commodore Fritz Bonte, Chief of the German 
destroyer flotilla, was killed. 

—At Oslo the German commander in a broadcast 
threatened death to Norwegians opposing the 
occupancy of their country. 

—President Roosevelt, in a White House state- 
ment, called the invasion of Denmark and Nor- 
Way an ‘‘unlawful exercise of force.” 

—British troops took ‘‘protective’’ charge of the 
Faroe Islanrs, which are north of Scotland and 
are owned by Denmark. 

April 15—The Allies tried to land small groups of 
men in Narvik from torpedo boats but were re- 
pulsed by German machine gun and artillery fire. 
The Norwegians abandoned Kongsvinger, 50 miles 
northeast of Oslo. The Germans reached the 
frontier at Kornsjoe and ousted Nowegian fron- 
tier guards after Aggeatens | on down from the 
captured and almost wholly evacuated town of 
Halden on the eastern side of Oslo Fjord. They 
took Kornsjoe and Eidsvoll, and*moved up to 
the valley of the Vormen. 

—Major Vidkun Quisling, a Nazi leader in Nor- 
LAE are as premier 5 Coxgian setup 

et and was succeeded by Ingolf BE. Tis- 
tensen, Prefect of Oslo Province. 

April 16—The Norse envoy in London urged Prime 
Minister Chamberlain to hurry Allied soldiers 
to southern Norway where the Germans are 
consolidating their gains, and are dividing the 
whole region into isolated pockets by a series of 
quick encircling thrusts as they did in Western 
Poland. Meanwhile the Allies are concentrating 
their attacks on German troops in the Skager- 
rack and on the airport at Stavanger. 

—The U. S. Treasury issued instructions to cus- - 
toms collectors to disregard the relatively low 
unofficial sterling rate, which recently has hov- 
ered around $3.50 to the pound, ani use only 
the official British rate of $4,0314 for customs 
purposes. Only the Official rates will be used 
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also in the case of the Canadian a 
awewfoundland dollar, and the Auster eee 
me 1i—From their newly acquired bases in 
Pda German bombing planes raided the 
ines Flow area and attacked a battleship and 
ree cruisers. In Norway, British warships 


shelled Stav i 
Trondheim, anger, and British planes bombed 


—lItaly closed the Adri 
be prohintes eae atie port of Bari, declaring 
April 13—' 


The Germans, who still hold Narvik 

took the Norwegian fortresse: c j 
. Drosbas zn Oule Fjord. Ss of Oskarsborg and 
Japan and the United States have sepa- 
rately stated that Sasy desire the ars tet pe 
Maintained in the Pacific. Both announcements 
referred particularly to the Netherlands Indies. 
The Netherlands Government officially declared 
that it resented any “protection” on the part of 
pice eoree and that the Netherlands 
ega and fully prepar - 

tect themselves. y Y prepared to pro 

—The German vernment expelled the N - 
gian ‘Minister, Arne Scheel. ¥ preset 

April 20—British planes trying to interrupt the 
aerial ferrying of German troops to Norway 
(mostly by way of Denmark) bombed Stavanger, 
Aalborg and Kristiansand. 

—The Netherlands Government declared a ‘“‘state 
of siege’’ for the entire country. 

April 21—Allied forces in Norway, said to include 
a division of French Alpine troops, have landed 
at Namsos on the road to the seaport of Trond- 
heim, and moved inland from Molde and An- 
dalsnes, with the aim of preventing a juncture 
of the German forces in the south with those 
making their stand at Trondheim. 

—Capt. R. M. Losey, Assistant U. S. Military At- 
tache for Air, was killed in Dombas, Norway, 
by a splinter from a bomb, which pierced his 
heart as he stood in the entrance of a tunnel to 
watch a German air raid. 

April 22—To avoid Allied contraband control 
ports, Netherlands mail, passenger and cargo 
Ships are using Genoa as their only European 
ae in going to and from the Dutch East 

ndies. 

—The Cuban Constituent Assembly approved ar- 
ticles, which defined the government and terri- 
torial limits of Cuba. A clause prohibits the 
“signing or ratifying of any pacts or treaties 
which may in any manner limit or impair the 
national ee ee or the integrity of the ter- 
ritory.”’ This clause, which does not appear in 
the old Constitution, relates to naval bases, such 
as the United States naval base at Guantanamo. 
Reports had been circulating in Havana that 
the United States was seeking an airplane base 
in Cuba in line with its Caribbean defense plan 
and was interested in the Isle of Pines. 

April 23—In Norway, Canadian and French troops 
of the Allies seized from the Germans the town 
of Gratangen, 25 miles north of Narvik. Many 
prisoners were taken. Their supplies of food 
and ammunition were exhausted. 

—Poland and Norway were represented for the first 
time in the deliberations of the Allied Supreme 
War Council in Paris. 

—The U. S. Minister to Norway, Mrs. Florence 
Jaffray Harriman, arrived in Stockohlm. The 
rest of the staff got there from Oslo the next day. 
It had taken them 12 days to make the journey, 
through German air-raids and the deep snows 
of Norwegian mountains by car, truck, sled and 


ee eeneig wpa ro 
at Steinkjer, between Trondheim an 
Ses and continued north, supported by_air- 
planes and by guns of their warships in Beit- 
stad Fjord. In the eastern part of Norway the 
German forces have reached Koppang, 60 miles 
h of Hamar. 
Be rronasiior Hitler appointed Josef Terboven as 
Commissioner over the occupied areas of Nor- 
_way with unrestricted German control thereof. 
King Haakon from his retreat in the hills sent 
word to the German regime in Oslo under Chris- 
tensen that there is no basis for negotiations, 
adding: ‘‘I share the opinion, of course, that 
ple within the areas occupied by the German 
Pirees must behave sensibly and abstain from 
unlawful acts, but nobody can expect that I or 
the Crown Prince shall ask the Norwegian 
people obey the German authorities.’ 
April 25—In Norway, German forces engaged in 
east approached Roeros; driving north 
got from Lillehammer to Ringsbue, and 
drove the Allies toward Otta. The Germans 
fought the Allies 18 miles northeast of Narvik, 
‘which was shelled by allied warships. North of 
Trondheim, German troops, after the occupation 


afoot. 
April 24—In Norway the 
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of Steinkjer, took a number of straits ‘and 
Passes after enemy resistance. The Trondheim 
region and the rail line leading from there to 
the Swedish border have been protected to the 
north. The advance northward and northwest- 
ward continues in the Oslo region. 

—Grand Admiral Erich Raeder denied that the 


German warships Gneisenau and Scharnhorst” 


and Luetzoa had been sunk or beached. 

—In Rumania,, amnesty was granted to persons 
serving prison terms or awaiting trial for infrac- 
tions of the law of April 15, 1938, designed to 
preserve order in the country. 

—President Roosevelt, by proclamation, designated 
Norway as a belligerent. It means that Norway 
will be subject to the cash-and-carry provisions 
of the Neutrality Law, that Americans cannot 
travel on her ships and that she cannot obtain 
credits here, 

April 26—In Norway, German forces behind ar- 
mored cars and low flying bombers, broke through 
Allied defenses at Roeros; they forced the Allies 
to make withdrawals in the vicinity of Dombaas. 
Both sides landed troops in Norway, the Allies 
a zties and and the Germans by ships and 

—Economic agreements have been signed between 
the Allied powers and Switzerland under which 
Switzerland may obtain supplies for her own use 
in return for guarantees that they will not go 
to Germany. : 

April 27—Chancellor Hitler proclaimed that a 
state of war existed between Germany and Nor-> 
way. Simultaneously, in Berlin, Foreign Minis- 
ter von Ribbentrop exposed to the view of the 
diplomatic corps, and others, documents which, 
he stated, showed that Britain and France, with 
Norwegian secret connivance, had been on their 
way to Norway even before the British announced 
the laying of a mine field off the Norwegian coast 
April 8 to halt German ships in Norwegian ter- 
ritorial waters. Chief among these alleged docu- 
ments was a British plan for an expeditionary 
force, outlined under the code name ‘“‘Strat- 
force.’’ The documents, von Ribbentrop said, 
had been taken by the German Army from cap- 
tured British officers, from the~ Oslo. Foreign 
Office and from Allied consular and_ other 
sources in Norway. They proved, the Foreign 
Minister asserted, an operation order of the 
Eighth Battalion of Sherwood Foresters showed 
that on April 7 the battalion was on its way to 
Norway in the British cruiser Glasgow, to be 
landed at Stavanger, and the First Battalion of 
Leicestershires also was scheduled to take part 
in the expedition. 

April 28—The town of Namsos, used by the Allies 
as a place for landing troops, has been leveled 
by German air attacks. 

—The Norwegian Foreign Minister, Haldan Koht 
denied that his government knew beforehan 
that Britain intended to mine Norwegian terri- 


torial waters or that Norway consented to the, — 


planting. 


| 
April 29—In Norway, German forces advanced up| — 
Gudbrands and Oester Valleys\in the drive, 


against the Dombaas-Stoeren rail lines, south of 

Trondheim. Other German commands pushed 

from Roeros toward Stoeren. North of Trond- 

heim troops of both sides were one ah in 
the Steinkjer area. North of Steinkjer the Allies 
were digging in along Lake Snaasa. Roeros was 

retaken, by the Norwegians, 
occupied by the Germans early in May. 

April 30—In Norway, German troops advancing in 
the Gudbrands Valley reached at noon the rail- 
road and highway junction, Dombaas, which they 
occupied. 
south along the Trondheim-Dombaas railroad 
line, Opdal was occupied. Thus the main rail 
connection from Osl 
German hands. Stoeren was occupied on May 3. 
The Allies retreated toward Molde and Aan- 

dalsnes. For the victory Hitler awarded the 

commander-in-chief in Norway, General von 

Falkenhorst, the Knight’s Cross of the Iron 


Toss. 
—The British landing port of Namsos was bombed 
’ by German planes for ten hours, destroying a ~ 


British cruiser. 

—A group of Pittsburghers headed by S. H. Church 
of the Carnegie Institute announced a reward of 
$1,000,000 in cash to the person or group who 
will deliver Adolf Hitler ‘‘alive, unwounded and 
unhurt,’ into the custody of the League of Na- 
tions. 

—In Clarkton, England, a German bomber plane 
which had been shot down exploded, killing its 
own crew of four, and two villagers, injured 156 
ree destroyed 25 homes and damaged 175 
others. 


but was finally 


In the advance from the north to the - 


to Trondheim fell into ES 


o4 
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1940—MAY 


May 1—In Norway, fighting in the air and on land 
continued’ in the Narvik and Trondheim areas. 
Several thousand Norwegian troops surrendered. 
The British have occupied five ports south of 
Trondheim, but only one—Aandalsnes—has a 
Tailroad or road connection with the interior. 
The ports are Aalesund, 250 miles south of 
Trondheim, and at the entrance to Romsdals 
Fjord, which leads to Aandalsnes; Kristiansund, 
150 miles south of Trondheim; Stangvik, at the 
head of the fjord which begins near Kristian- 
sund, and Molde, which lies between Aalesund 
and Kristiansund. i 

—The French steamship Ile de France, which had 
been lying in the Port of New York since Sep- 
tember, 1939, left her Staten Island pier with 
War planes on deck, and in the hold, copper 
ingots and other cargo of use to arms factories. 

May 2—The Allies abandoned their landing port 
of Aandalsnes and other southern west coast de- 
barkation places in Norway, which were at once 
occupied by German forces, thereby gaining pos- 
session of all Norway south of Steinkjer. In 
the far north they still hold the town of Nar- 
vik, the Harbor there having been clogged by 
the wreckage of 30 or more warships and troop 
transports. The German forces entered Aan- 
dalsnes from the east along the rail line to 
Dombaas by way of Lesja in the Ruama River 
valley. Norwegian troops had covered the Brit- 
ish retreat to Aandalsnes along the railroad line 
from Dombaas. The Germans caught up with 
them at Kleven, 31 miles out of Dombaas, where 
fighting took place. Norwegian forces Tetired, 
leaving 300 prisoners. 

-—King Haakon and family fied from the port of 
Molde. aa 

—In the British Commons Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain announced the Allied relinquishment of 
Trondheim, Aandalsnes and all points south. He 
added that a British and French battle fleet 
with cruisers and ancillary craft was in the 
eastern basin of the Mediterranean ‘‘on its way 
to Alexandria.’’ 

May 3—In Norway the Allies evacuated Namsos and 
abandoned the Steinkjer line to the Norwegian 
troops under Col. O. B. Getz, who, in asking 
request to the German High Command for an 
armistice and peace negotiations said: ‘‘Since 
Britain and France, for reasons unknown to us, 
gave up the attempt to support us in our fight 
and since they withdrew their troops from Nam- 
sos without warning, we now stand alone. It 
was an incomprehensible action on the part of 
the British High Command, without warning 
me, to expose the flank and rear of my troops, 
so that I was cut off from the only possible Hine 
of retreat toward Mo Lake.’”’ The Germans oc- 
eupied Namsos and Grong, May 5. 

—More than 200 Communists, former leaders of 
\the party, which has been outlawed in France, 
‘were sent to the Atlantic islands off the French 
west coast for internment. One group of 125 ex- 
Deputies and ex-Mayors embarked at_Fromentine 
for the Ile d’Yeu to be held in the Pierre Levee 
Fort. Another group of 80 was deported to the 
Chateau of the Ile de Noirmoutier. 

—British and French battleships and destroyers 
anchored off Alexandria, Egypt. They had come 
through the Mediterranean. 


'—The German High Command announced that 


bombing dive-planes attacking at Namsos, the 
embarking Allied forces, had sunk a battleship, 
a heavy cruiser, and a large troop ship. This 
was denied by the British Admiralty. 


May 4—Another British battleship was hit by an 


aerial bomb of the heaviest caliber during an at- 
tack by German planes on a naval unit off Nar- 
vik, Berlin announced. \ 

May 5—The French destroyer, Bison, the Polish; 
destroyer, Grom, and the British destroyer, | 
Afridi, engaged in convoying disembarking Allied! 
troops from Namsos, were announced by th 
Allies to have been destroyed by German bomb- 
ing planes. The French cruiser, Emile Bertin, 
was damaged by a German bomb. « 

—In the Kattegat, two German war planes landed 
beside and captured a British submarine that 
had been damaged by a mine, and towed it to a 

' German port. 

May 6—In Norway, German troops captured the 

egre fortress and thereby got an air base at 
Varnes. Other German forces are moving north, 
amid snow-choked jhills, to relieve the garrison 

May qe prin Minist b 
ay 7—Prime Minister Chamberlain, in explainin 
to the British Commons the course of prenta My 
Norway, Said the failures of the Allied plans 
there ‘twas due to two factors—first of all, our 
inability to secure aerodromes from which we 


could operate our fighters, and, second, the 
rapid arrival of German reinforcements.’ 


—Clement R. Atlee, Labor Opposition leader in 


Commons, said: ‘“The Government are blind and 
deaf if they do not realize there is widespread 
anxiety among the people of this country, and 
they are not satisfied that the war is being 
waged with sufficient energy, capacity, drive and 
resolution, not in Norway alone. The Norwe- 
gian campaign is the culmination of other dis- 
contents. .The people are saying that those who 
are responsible for the conduct of affairs are the 
men who have had an almost uninterrupted ca- 
reer of failure. Norway follows Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland. Everywhere the story was “too late. 
The Prime Minister talked about missing the 
bus. He and his associates missed a number 
of buses since 1931. They missed all the peace 
buses and caught the war bus.’’ 


May 8—Two days debate in the British Commons 


on the conduct of the war in Norway closed with 
a vote of confidence in the Chamberlain'Conser- 
vative Government, 281 for and 200 against— 
out of a total membership of 615. At least 130 
of the Conservatives abstained from voting. 
David Lloyd-George led in the demand for 
Chamberlain’s resignation. Laborites jeered the 
Prime Minister and kept shouting ‘‘Resign!’’ It 
was revealed in the debate that, owing to Ger- 
man airplane attacks the Allies had never been 
able to land more than 12,000 troops in Nor- 
way and had lost 12 trawlers, along with other 
craft, in the campaign. = 


May 9—By order.of Chancellor Hitler, amnesty was 


extended to all Norwegian prisoners of war ex- 
cept those serving in the standing army. 


—Britain landed troops in Iceland, to ‘‘protect’’ the 


island. 


May 10—Without warning, German troops crossed 


the Netherland, Belgian and Luxemburg borders 
at.5:30 A.M. The invasion of the Low Countres 
was by air, sea and Jand, and parachute troops 
Were delivered by planes. Infantry cooperated 
with the air forces. As in the case of Norway, 
Berlin declared to the world that there was 
ample proof that the Allies had planned to take 
over the Low Countries, and Germany simply 
had got in first. x ‘ 
German troops were first reported crossing the 
Netherland frontier near Roermond, eight miles 
north of the Belgian frontier. German planes 
landed_troops by parachute at strategic points 
near Rotterdam, The Hague, Amsterdam and 
other large cities. Other Germans trossed the 
Maas River in rubber boats, reaching the 
Netherland side in considerable numbers. 


—German warplanes bombed French /airports at 


Metz and elsewhere and also airports at Ant- 
werp and Brussels. The main fight sectors in 
the Netherlands, and along the Yssel and Maas 
tivers. Parachute troops descended at Rotter- 
dam. In Belgium the invaders reached the 
Albert Canal. Luxemburg was overrun by 
German infantry. 


ry 
Bene 11—Neville Chamberlain tesigned as British 


rime Minister and was succeeded by Winston 
Churchill. Chamberlain had been foreed out by 
the Opposition Labor leaders, Clement R. Attlee 
and Arthur Greenwood, who had refused to enter 
his Cabinet. Chamberlain was made Lord 
President of the Council, Lord Halifax remained 
in charge of foreign affairs. 


—Informed by wireless of the German invasion of 


the Netherlands the Governor General_of the 
Netherlands East Indies issued a proclamation 
similar in terms to that of Queen Wilhelmina 
and announced that all Germans of military age, 
from 16 upward, would be interned immediately. 
All the German merchant ships that had been 
lying in Netherlands East Indies harbors since 
the outbreak of war were seized and other pre- 
cautions were taken. The Netherlands West In- 
dies acted likewise. French marines landed at 
ie ee and Aruba and took ‘‘protective’ con- 


—Japan will not permit the Netherlands East In- 


dies to change hands, Foreign Miinister H. 
ae, he ee noe a, eiplesone representatives 
erlands, Germany, i i 
ety hy 
Oincidentally, the Sta epartment m: 
that it did not regard the sending of ree ney 
British troops to the Netherlands West Indies 
off the Venezuelan coast, or to the Netherlands 
Guiana as an infringement of the Monroe Doc- 


‘trine, since no charge of sovereignty was in- 


volved and the Netherlan ‘ 
aid from their allies. as (had FetpaEied. Cts 


May 12—German advance forces in Belgium crossed 


the Albert Canal and penetrated 
Waremm, west of Tiegs. They naa’ copamrete 
May 11, the fortress of Eben Emael, outside 
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Liege. German forces now control all of 
Groningen Province (North Holland) they claim. 
The Rotterdam water tower was blazing and 
fires were visible elsewhere in the city, which 
Was without drinking water. On the right bank 
of the Maas the 28.291-ton Holland-America liner 
Statendam was reported afire, and many other 
blazes lighted the sky. The Germans forded the 
Yssei River, south of Arnheim. 

—The Vatican newspaper, the Osservatore Romano, 
ceased at the Italian Government's request to 
publish news of political significance. 

May 13—Queen Wilhelmina, Princess Juliana and 
her and two children, fled from The Hague to 
England on British warships and were lodged by 
gone George in Buckingham Palace, London. 

he Grand Duchess Charlotte, ruler of German- 
invaded Luxemburg, accompanied by the Prince 
Consort and their children, arrived in Paris and 
is staying incognito at a hotel. Later Princess 
Juliana and children arrived in Ottawa, Canada. 
The Bank for International Settlements, which 
has had its headquarters in Basle since Septem- 
ber, is moving all records and its business office 
to the village of Chateau d’Oex in the Bennese 


Alps. 

—The British Commons, 381 to 0, upheld the new 
Cabinet under Prime Minister Churchill, on a 
confidence motion. In speaking of the motion 
Churchill said: ‘‘I have nothing to offer but 
blood, toil, tears and sweat. We have before us 
an ordeal of the most grievous kind. We have 
before us many, many months of struggle and 
suffering. You ask, what is our policy? I say it 
is to wage war by land, sea and air. War with 
all our might and with all the strength God has 
given us, and to wage war against a monstrous 
tyranny never surpassed in the dark and lamen- 
table catalogue of human crime. That is our 
Ppolicy.”” Parliament then adjourned to May 21. 

—German forces separated Holland into two parts 
by capturing the north-south Moerdyk bridge 
which spans the Hollandsch Diep, southeast of 
Rotterdam, which connects the Provinces of 
South Holland and North Brabant and is the rail 
line to Belgium. The City of Liege in Belgium 
is held by the Germans. North of there the Allies 
and the Germans used 1,500 tanks in an all-day 
battle. Fighting went on in Rotterdam, in Lux- 
emburg, and in Norway at Narvik. British planes 
bombed Bergen. Great Britain and the Nether- 
lands assured Japan they had no intention of 
altering the status quo in the Netherlands Indies 
possessions. 

May 14—To ‘“‘prevent further bloodshed and anni- 
hilation,’” General Henri Gerard Winkelman, 
Commander in Chief of the Netherlands armies, 
in a radio proclamation from Amsterdam, di- 
rected his troops to lay down their arms in the 
key defense belt around Rotterdam and Utrecht. 
This capitulation covered all of the Netherlands 
except the Zeeland Peninsula, north of the Bel- 
gian coast. It was later stated-at The Hague 
that the final casualty list of the Dutch Army 
was 2,890 killed, 6,889 wounded, and 29 missing. 


"Rotterdam was bombed by planes after the ca- 


Ppitulation_ because of delay in notifying the 
planes. The entire central section of the city 
Situated on the north bank of the Maas was 
affected. All the buildings flanking the river on 
the north bank were destroyed. Only at Moer- 
dyk Bridge, where German parachute troops 
landed in the meadows on each side of the Hol- 
landisch Diep or on the broad highway leading 
to the bridge, were there marks of battle. These 
troops succeeded in capturing strategically vital 
vehicular and railroad bridges 1,500 yards long. 
—In France the Germans occupied Sedan and 
Longwy, Namur and Dinant. Planes and flame- 
throwing tanks were used by both Germans and 
Allies, in addition to infantry and regular ar- 
tillery. The Germans forced a passage across 
the Meuse River and formed a pocket southwest 
of Sedan. This marked the collapse of the Ninth 
French Army, on the Meuse, leaving a breach 50 


miles wide. 

planes raided enemy shipping 
off the coasts of England and the Low Countries, 
and claimed to have sunk two British cruisers 
and to have damaged 25,000 tons of troops 
‘transport vessels, besides scoring hits on a third 
cruiser, a destroyer and a 8,000-ton freighter. 


—A tank battle was fought by the Germans and 


Allies at Gembloux, 25 miles from Brussels. 
—Part of Rotterdam was bombed during the mili- 
' tary operations in a battle for its possession. In 

this fighting it is estimated that 300 Nether- 
land civilians were killed and 360 wounded. 

About 6,000 civilians were evacuated from the 

city. e war damaged some of the southern 

f the country and also the _ so-called 


: rts of 
Grebbe Line of defenses in central Holland. 


Officers of the Netherland Army were allowed to 
retain their swords instead of hending them 
over in the usual symbolic military surrender. 
The public was allowed to mix freely with the 
German troops. Only two airports, the military 
aerodrome at Schiphol and Waalhaven, near 
Rotterdam, were bombed during the German 
invasion, leaving almost every air field in. the 
Netherlands in normal condition for use by 
the German Air Force. , 

= 15—In France, German forces advanced south 
of Sedan, to the outer fortifications of the Magi- 
not Line, on a fout-mile front. They had 
crossed the Meuse at several places between 
Namur and Mezieres. 

—Louvain was bombarded by the Germans, who 
formally occupied The Hague, and Amsterdam. 

—The official capitulation of the Netherland Army 
Was signed at 11 A.M. 

—The British contraband control bases at Kirk- 


wall (Orkneys) and at the Downs, are being ~ 


abandoned. 

—President Roosevelt made another appeal to 
Premier Mussolini to keep Italy out of the war. 

—In Norway, reinforcements reached the German 
garrison at Narvik and they held the fort against 
British attacks. 

May 16—In France, the Germans advanced past 
Sedan on the way south. The French Govern- 
ment proclaimed extension of the army zone to 
the Paris area and put that zone under martial 
law, with the foe 130 miles away. An American 
ambulance unit of 30 cars under the leadership 
of Miss Anne Morgan was ordered out of the 
war area after it had been under fire from Ger- 
Man_artillery while evacuating civilians from 
the Belgian-French border territory. Because of 
lack of reserves, the breach on the Meuse re- 
mained unfilled, with one third of the French 
forces and half their armored material cut off. 
Thereafter three fragments of the French armies 
fell back, still fighting against the odds of 4 to 1 
as to men and 10 to 1 as to tanks. 

—Swiss and German military authorities closed the 
Swiss-German frontier on the Rhine on both 
sides from Basle to Lake Constance. 

—The general movements of Netherland corpora- 
tions to transfer their main offices to Batavia, 
capital of Netherlands East Indies, continues 
ye the inclusion of several important organiza- 
ions. 

May 17—German armored forces in Belgium con- 
quered Brussels, and, after bitter fighting, they 
took Louvain and Malines. The Belgium gov- 
ernment was shifted to Ostend, on the Channel 
Coast. Through breaks in the Maginot line in 
Northern France the invaders reached the vi- 
cinity of Avesnes and Vervins. They held fast 
to Namur. They got to the outer forts of Ant- 
werp. The Maginot Line thus far pierced is not 
the line of solid permanent concrete works (which 
extends only from Montmedy eastward the 
Rhine) but field fortifications—trenches, ditches. 
pits and the like—reinformed by “‘pill boxes’’ and 
block houses. Up to May 10 the line of defense 
south of Belgium was held not only by its nor- 
mal garrison but by large units both French and 
British, organized in depth with their artillery 
and other material. When the neutral call for 
aid’ was answered these units moved forward, 
taking their material with them. The German 


breach in this. line now extends along for 62 
but — 


miles. 

—Brussels was practically undamaged, 
Schaerbeek, a railway station outside the city, 
was destroyed. Louvain was evacuated during 
its three-day defense by the Allies. The Library, 
which had been rebuilt since the World War, was 
destroyed by fire. 

—General Maurice Gamelin, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, in a general order, said: ‘‘Every_ unit 
that is unable to advance must accept death 
rather than abandon that part of the national 
territory entrusted to it.’’ 


‘May 18—in France, the Germans using over 2,000 


tanks, pressed east and south to Landricies and 
to Guise. They reached the Aisne River. They 
occupied Antwerp, in Belgium, and hoisted_the 
Reich’s flag over the Town Hall. Premier Rey- 
naut reshuffled the French Cabinet, bringing 
in as Vice Premier and technical adviser on mili- 
tary operations Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, 
the man who stopped the Germans at Verdun in 
the World War. arshal Petain, 84, arrived in 
Paris by plane from Spain, where he had been 
Ambassador. Reynaud took over the War Min- 
istry, replacing Edouard Daladier, who became 
Foreign Minister. 

—Under Panama leadership the 21 American Re- 
public drew up a declaration characterizing Ger- 
many’s invasion of Belgium, Holland and Lux- 
eburg as ‘‘unjustifiable and cruel’’ and urged the 
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restablishment of law and justice in the relations 
between peopfes. dq : 

May 19—In France there was heavy fighting in 
the St. Quentin area, and along the canal that 
parallels the Oise River. 

~—General Gamelin was succeeded by General 
Maxine Weygand as Chief of the General Staff 
and Commander in Chief of all theatres of 
operation. The appointment was made by the 
French President, Albert Lebrun. 

—German forces in Belgium have fought 10 miles 
or so west of Antwerp and Brussels in the push 
toward the French Channel ports. North of the 
Maubeuge zone Allied troops are retreating from 
Belgium and the Netherlands. ; 

issued a decree reincorpo- 
rating into the Reich three smallareas of Bel- 
gium—EHupen, Malmedy and Moresnet—which 
were lost after the World War. He named Dr. 
Arthur Seyss-Inquart, who had led the ‘“‘fifth 
column’’ in Austria, to the post of Reich Com- 
missioner for the Netherlands. 

—Col. Charles A. Lindberg, in an address to the 
American people, said the United States ‘“‘must 
stop this hysterical chatter of calamity and in- 
vasion that has been running rife the last few 
days.’”’ He held that this country was not in 
danger of foreign invasion unless by meddling 
in the affairs of foreign countries. The United 
States could not be conquered by air bombard- 
ment alone, he declared. 

May 20—Units of the British Expeditionary Force 
in Belgium and Northern France began to retreat 
through the then still open Belgian ports of 
Ostend and Zeebrugge. Belgian and French 
troops—mostly Belgian—who, it was stated 
later, were living on hard biscuits and had been 
left without ammunition, served as rear guard 
for the British retreat. This exposed them to 
the German onslaught. In the same section 
were thousands of Belgian civilians, women and 
children, who faced annihilation. The roads 
were clogged with refugees. 

—In France, German forces reached-Peronne (the 
1916 Somme battlefield on the Cambrai road) 
in a further advance to the coast. Other_Ger- 
man troops fought toward Paris, seized Laon, 
and got to the Oise-Aisne Canal. The capture of 
Laon scared Paris so much that the French For- 
eign Office were ordered to destroy the archives. 
They were tossed out_the windows and were 
burned on the lawn. Premier Reynaud said, in 
a special session of the Chamber of Deputies: 
‘we must change our methods and our men,”’ 
foreshadowing the replacement of Marshal Mau- 
rice Gustave Gamelin by Marshal Maxime Wey- 
gand. In Belgium the Germans captured, they 
said, the inner ring of Liege forts and all except 
one fort at Namur. é 

—The American embassies in Berlin and _ Brus- 
sels, and the legations in The Hague, Copen- 
hagen and Oslo, are representing Britain, France 
and their allies and colonies. 

May 21—In France, one German army, headed, by 
armored cars and motor cycle troops, took Artas, 
and by swift advance westward, in Picardy, cap- 
tured the city of Amiens, on the Somme River, 
and reached Abbeville on the way to the English 
Channel. Thus the French and Belgian forces 
north of the Somme were cut off from those 
south and were being crowded toward the Chan- 
hel. The Allies were put in further peril by a 
German tight-wing westward push in Belgium, 
with fierce fighting east of Ghent. In the south, 
the German advance beyond Laon resulted in the 
capture of Rethel and Soissons, within 60 miles 
of Paris. Berlin announced that, together with 
his staff, General Henri Honore Giraud, until 
tecently commander of the French Seventh 
Army, had been captured just after he took 
command near Valenciennes of the French 
Ninth Army. 

—Allied fliers bombed Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle) on 
the German west border. 

—In the French Senate Premier Reynaud ex- 

potas that the crossing of the Meuse River 

y the Germans was due to ‘‘unbelievable faults 

Which will be punished,’ troops of the French 

any in that sector having failed to dynamite 

the bridges. i 

—An exodus of civilians from Paris has begun. 

—Women and children are being evacuated from 

ta ea ees 5 dh gee eal 
ay 22—In France, the Germans withdrew fr 
Arras. The Allies, under Gen. Weygand, tried 
to consolidate their lines along the Sommie and 
Aisné Rivers, The Germans announced they had 
mxtended the width of the corridor they had 
thrust to the sea north of the Somme and 
pushed mechanized forces northward from near 
Abbeville for 31 miles along the Channel coast 
in the direction of Boulogne; the Allied troops 


fighting with their backs to the sea in North- 
western France, and Belgium, were fiercely re- 
sisting and were trying to join the main French 
army west of St. Quentin. German planes set 
fire to stations in the railway cities of Compelgne 
and Creil, the latter 30 miles by air from Paris. 

—One German force was driving southwest in the 
Neufchatel area. 

Using heavy guns and diving planes, the Ger- 
Pens captured one of the last resisting forts at 

ege. ' 

German Alpine Chasseurs pushed 240 miles north 
of Trondheim to capture the Norwegian towns of 
Mo and Storforsshei and took Norwegian and 
British prisoners. 

+The British Parliament passed the Emergency 
Powers Defense Bill, enlarging and extending 
for two years the powers given to the King 
August 24, 1939, when he was authorized to 
issue decrees with the effect of law. Introduced 
by Clement R. Attlee, Lord Privy Seal and leader 
of the Labor party in the House of Commons, 
its immediate object is the reorganizing and 
nationalizing of the nation’s war industries and 
mobilizing and redistributing of the nation’s 
labor power. By new orders in Council, at once 
signed by the King, effect was given to laws 
setting up controls under Ministers covering 
labor, banking, agriculture, transport, mining, 
war industries and export trade. 


—In Tokyo the German Ambassador, Major Gen. 


Eugen Ott, informed Foreign Minister Hachiro 
Arita that the German Government was “‘not in- 
terested in the Netherlands Indies problem."’ 

May 23—The French Channel port of Boulogne was 
reached by an advance German division of tanks, 
and the harbor facilities—docks, stored Allied 
supplies, warships, troop transports — were 
bombed by German planes, not only there but 
also at Dunkerque and at Dover on the English 
side of the Channel. From Arras, German forces 
fought their way toward Calais; they crossed the 
Scheldt River near Audenarde; they attacked 
Attigny; between Longwy and the Moselle River 
they engaged the Allies with artillery.’ In the gap 
in the Allied ranks between Arras and Bapaume 
they succeeded in passing armored elements fol- 
lowed by motorized units, which reached the 
neighborhood of the coast. 


—Combined Belgian-British-French forces, cut off 


in Flanders by the German drive to the Eng- 
lish Channel, attacked from Cambrai to Valen- 
ciennes, along the northern side of the salient. 
To the southwest across the German-held strip 


can agent in the United States in the World 

May 25—The battle on Flanders Fields r. 
and the Germans surrounded Calais and tights 
ened grip on the ‘‘pocket’’ containing 500,000 to 
1,000,000 men. of the Belgian, British and French 

ist, 7th and parts of the 9th) armies. General 
Weygand, the new Commander-in-Chief of the 
fee prssaetenign en ten 15 generals who 

ench r i 
Meuse front, : ou ape the River 

—Turkey decreed a ‘“‘state of emergency.’’ 

May 26—Boulogne, after several a Ss of fighting 
was occupied by the Germans, who surrounde 
Calais, and advanced further north along the 

rench Channel coast to Grayelines. Other — 
German commands concentrated from several 
directions on Lille, From Courtrai they went 
to Iseghen. Another German column | ushed 
north from Vimy. There was heavy fighting at 
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Valenciennes. In the Argonne the Germans at- 
tacked in the Montmedy area, at the west limit 
ae ae Maginot Line, in order to cross the Chiers 

—A British army shake-up made Gen. Sir. Ed- 
mund Ironside, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Home Forces, and his place as Chief-of-the- 
Imperial Staff was given to Sir John Greer Dill, 
who was recently recalled from France to become 
Vice-Chief-of-the-Imperial-Staff. Gen. Sir. Wal- 
ter Kirke, who has been commander of the 
home forces, was retired after 45 years of 
service. 

—The British Admiralty announced that the de- 
stroyer Wessex had been sunk off the French 
coast by German planes and the mine-sweeping 
trawler, Charles Boyes, had been lost after hit- 
ting a German mine. 

May 27—The bottieneck of the German corridor 
to the North Sea, which once was between Ba- 
Ppaume and Peronne, now is bounded by the 
Somme River on the south and the heights of 
Arras on the north. From Bapaume to Arras is 
15 miles. German infantry has begun to appear 
in large numbers in Flanders after many days~of 
reliance on motorized units. The Allies re- 
treated from the Valenciennes region. 

—Pressure by German forces on Belgian troops, 
which commenced on May 26, was continued. 
King Leopold’s troops, which are under his 
direct command, are at the northern extremity 
of the Allied positions in Belgium. The attack 
was along the whole front held by the Belgians, 
25 miles from the North Sea to the Menin region 
west of Courtrai. There was no German action 
against the French. With the River Lys crossed, 
the Germans got in position to move itoward 
Ostend and Zeebrugge on the Channel. 

May 28—The King of the Belgians surrendered to 
the Germans his army of 500,000 soldiers, who 
had been fighting alongside the Allies inthe 
“pocket’’ in Flanders into which they had been 
penned by Chancelor Hitler’s forces. The capitu- 
lation, which was unconditional, went into effect 
at 3 A.M., May 28. For two days the Allied 
leaders and the Belgian Cabinet had known of 
Leopold’s decision and they had argued with 

in vain. He told them his troops, who 
Were under his personal command, were in des- 
rate straits, subsisting on meager rations of 
ard biscuits for days; in many instances they 
had been entirely without ammunition; they 
had borne the brunt of the fighting, with the 
heaviest ratio of losses, and they could not hold 
out any longer unless ‘‘substantial_ new assis- 
tance’? was received from the British and 
French. The capitulation was defined in an 
official acknowledgment by Hitler as putting “‘an 
end to further bloodshed_and the wholly pur- 
poseless destruction” of Belgium. The Chan- 
cellor added that the Belgian Government, 
“which is chiefly responsible for the catastrophe 
which befell Belgium, now also seems willing 
further to remain in the company of their 
English-French employers.’’ 

—The Belgian Cabinet in exile at Paris, under 
Premier Hubert Pierlot, and declared the King’s 
action illegal and unconstitutional; resolved to 
continue the war and called on the surrendered 
soldiers to form a new army. 

—German forces reached the outskirts of Rou- 
baix, six miles from Lille. They poured into the 
sector abandoned by the Belgians. Squeezing 
the pocket on three sides they took Orchies, 
Douai, La Bassee, Merville and Hazebrouck. 
The French threw bridgeheads across the 
Somme. 

May 29—The British_forces in Flanders, together 
with some of the French and some of the Bel- 
gians, all of whom had been squeezed by the 

- Germans into a pocket which hourly became 
smaller, began to retreat to the Channel at Dun- 
kerque, after having been split in two, once 
more, by their opponents who had joined to- 
gether near Lille, south of the Belgian border. 
The Germans in that sector, after King Leo- 
pold’s capitulation, had pushed westward 
through Bruges and on to Ostend, so that, ex- 
cept for @ strip of 27 miles on both sides of 
Dunkerque, Germany occupied the Continental 
coast facing Britain from far in the north in 

to the Somme Valley in France. The 

Allies in their retreat opened the flood sluices 


take 


Provinces of Be 


Countries. Other residen 
declared ee aanteaeee of the provinces were 
_ €s announced they had tak 
ot occupied the head of the Hahinauien eso 
ay 30—Allied forces in Flanders continued their 
escape across the Channel to England. Their 


embarkation, in all kinds of crafts—rowboats and: 


collapsibles, ferryboats, troo 
ye ’ ’ p ships, destroyers, 
serail pigeeg Lice Od waded or swam Xs the watting 
ee ate Was protected by airplanes and war- 
Ps _The , retreat was harassed by German 
artillery on shore, and by bombing planes, sub- 
recap and swift destroyers. Some of the sol- 
“nba waiting for rescuing boats, buried them- 
i ves to the neck in sand dunes.’ The water in 
ote sluiceways around Dunkerque, which had 
: aoe hindered the Germans from getting 
“A e harbor. Fogs for two days and nights 
“ © helped the retreat, by grounding the German 
Seine! On this as on other days there was a 
w “sf difference in the German and Allied claims 
a the number of planes and vessels destroyed. 
sb they rd in Flanders, of the French General, 
Berlin, Tiox, and his staff, was announced , by 
—The Belgian Government, in exile in F 
ie thn an order depriving King Leopold Til of 
oo hrone “in the name of the Belgian people.”’ 
onsidering the country under the power of the 
Fellas mitch ae ee ern order, the minis- 
certi it is i 
the King to say y at it is impossible for 
—in Holland, the civil administration was given 
ia, bee Sep toga the ah Mies 
aj iedric i 
pmilitary commander. ristiansen was made 
ay 31—There were further escapes to Englan 
of soldiers of the British Expeditionary orca 
in Flanders. The Germans squeezed the 
oe some more by pressure from the direc- 
on of Gravelines and between Furnes and 
Bergues. There was severe fighting in the Mt. 
Cassel area and from there to Mt.. Kemmel. 
The French pounded at the Germans along the 
Somme River. The army of General George 
Blanchard—what is left of it—is retreating 
toward the Channel in hollow squares in order 
to face the Germans on all sides. King Leopold’s 
defection gave the Germans not only Mont 
Kemmeél but also the Yyser beyond which. the 
flooded country now presents obstacles with the 
water rising constantly. Tanks can no longer 
come from the east while on the west the small 
river, Aa, serves to hold them back. Most of 
the fighting is now the work of infantry. 


1940—JUNE 


June 1—The Germans carried the war to Southern 
France by sending planes down the Rhone Val- 
ley. They bombed Aix-les-Bains and towns near 
Lyon, also Nimes, and the port of Marseille. 
There, a cotton-laden British ship in the harbor 
was sunk. The bombs killed more than 50 per- 
sons. In the Lille sector the Germans captured 
26,000 French troops. They got closer to Dun- 
kerque by crossing a canal to the south. The 
British flight by way of that port continued. 


—Chancellor Hitler decreed freedom for the Neth- 


erlands prisoners of war. 


June 2—German planes again swept down the 


Rhone Valley and bombed Lyon, but not Mar- 
seilles. Their route was by way of the Swiss 
border. Heavy German guns pounded Maginot 
Line positions west of the Moselle and east and 
west of the Vosges River, but there was no in- 
fantry action; the bombardment was answered. 
The evacuation of Dunkerque continued. The 
oe took Nieuport, Adinkerke and Ghy- 
e. 
—The German Government has delivered notes 
warning the governments of the United States, 
Mexico and Panama that it has information 


“from reliable quarters’ that the British Secret | 


Service has sent a large number of agents to 
Central America, chiefly Mexico and Panama. 

—German bombing planes destroyed most of Nar- 
vik in Norway. British troops abandoned Bodoe, 
120 miles to the southwest. 

June 3—German bombing planes, flying at an esti- 
Mites height of 30,000 feet, circled over Paris at 
said, for the Issy-Les-Moulineaux airport in the 
southwest section and aimed also at other air- 
ports and hangars of the French Air Force in 
the vicinity of the capital. The United States 
Ambassador, William C. Bullitt, was a luncheon 
guest of Air Minister Laurent Eynac. One 
shell pierced the roof but stuck in the ceili, 
within ten feet of Bullitt but did not explode. 
Paris officials reported that the raid killed 254 
persons and injured 652. 


and dropped shells intended, they 
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— escape of Allied troops from Dunkerque 
paotioally. ended. The British Admiralty stated 
that the rescue of “‘over 335,000 men’’ had in- 
volved the service of 222 British naval vessels 
and. 665 other British craft and boats, besides 
a latge number of French naval and merchant 
ships. Zebruvge, the Admiralty announced, has 
been blocked by the sinking of concrete-filled 
block ships. The sea gates of the canal and 
the lock working mechanism have been demol- 
ished. The lock gates have been rendered vir- 

- tually useless. Fuel stocks have been destroyed. 

June 4—With the German machine gun crews 
Tushing in, bringing final ruination, Dunkerque 
was abandoned in the forenoon, as Vice Admiral 
Abrial, French Commander of the Allied en- 
trenched camp, stepped into a_ launch and was 

_.taken away to_a warship. The French an- 
nounced that all war supplies there had_been 
destroyed and the harbor made unusable. Prime 
Minister Churchill informed the House of Com- 
mons that the retreat from Flanders had re- 
sulted in losses in men exceeding 30,000 killed, 
wounded and missing, as well as ‘‘nearly 1,000 
guns, and all our transport, and all the armored 
vehicles that were with the army of the north’. 
In closing a detailed account of the campaign, 
the blow-up of which he attributed to the Bel- 
gian capitulation, he said: 

“We shall defend our island whatever the cost 
may be; we shall fight on beaches, landing 
grounds, in fields, in streets and on the hills. 
We shall never surrender and even if, which I 
do not for the moment believe, this island or a 
large part of it were subjugated and starving, 
then our empire beyond the seas, armed and 
guarded by the British Fleet, will carry on the 
struggle until in God’s good time the New 
World, with all its power and might, sets forth 
to the liberation and rescue of the Old.”’. 

—The Germans claimed they took 40,000 prisoners 
in the Dunkeraue sector. 

ong planes bombed the French port of 

avre. 

—Alifred P. Ritter, 8, son of Mrs. Marie Ritter of 
New York City, was killed in an air raid on 
Klingenstein, near Ulm, Germany. He was, the 
State Department says, the first American ci- 
vilian killed on land in the present war. 

Jume 5—In France, at 4 A.M., a new battle of the 
Somme was begun when the Germans attacked 
Gen. Weygand’s rearranged French Army along 
a 120-mile front from the Channel, at Abbe- 
ville, to Laon on the canal connecting the Aisne 
and Oise rivers. A great number of tanks, in- 
fantry and bombing planes was used. The Ger- 
man offensive spread in the three main sectors 
of Amiens, Peronne and Laon, and strove to 
drive converging spearheads toward Paris. It 
was. there that the new system of General Wey- 
gand was put into action for the first time. The 
Maginot theory of fixed fortified positions was 
dropped and defenses designed to absorb and 
break up tank attacks gradually were employed, 
the result being a flexible front of considerable 
depth described as the ‘‘accordion’’ or ‘‘feather 
pillow”’ system. 

—Premier Paul Reynaud eopped Foreign Minis- 
ter and ex-Premier Edouard Daladier and others 
from the French Cabinet and made himself For- 
eign Minister and also War Minister. 

June 6—The Battle of the Somme went on, in 
France. The Germans pushed the enemy back 
on the western flank and in the center of their 
Somme-Aisne line. The German drive along 
the coast and down the Valley of the Oise, made 
progress along the seacoast south of Abbeville, 
where small British forces were aiding the 
French. German units penetrated as far south 
as the Bresle River, a small stream paralleling 
the course of the Somme about 13 miles to the 
south. In the center of the line, near the Oise 
gap, between the Aisne and the Somme, the Ger- 
mans drove across the Ailette River and Oise- 
Aisne Canal, to the north bank of the Aisne. 


' June i—The Battle of the Somme raged from the 


Bresle River to the Chemin des Dames, a 
wooded, craggy ridge, running east. and west be- 
tween the valleys of the Ailette and Aisne Rivers, 
intersected by many north-south defiles and 
ravines, fissured with caverns and packed with 
stone quarries. ‘The Germans penetrated the 
Weygsnd Line at several points. Their main 
attacks were in the Soissons and Rethel areas. 
June 8—In France, British and French troops still 
held along the Bresle River, but German mecha- 
nized units had broken through_the Allied lines 
and had reached the Bethune River at Forges- 
les-Eaux, not far from the Rouen and the Seine, 
and within striking distance of Dieppe and 
Havre. The French line made a general retire- 
ment as far east as the Chemin des Dames. In 


the Oise Valley the Germans took Roye on the 

mm and Noyon, - 
See neers and had estab- 
lished. a bridgehead adross the Aisne. The Ger- 


—Muny spies are being executed in France. 

—The Kamiralty announced that the British armed 
merchant cruiser Carinthia, 20,277 tons, 
transatlantic service in the pre-war days, was 
torpedoed and sunk by a German U-boat; two 
officers and two men were killed. — e 

—In Norway, the German battleships, Gneisenau 
and Schatnhorst sank. Berlin reported that the 
British aircraft carrier, Glorious, two destroyers, 
a transport and a tanker were sunk. On the 
Glorious, 1,204 lives were lost. The fight was off 
Narvick. . 

June 9—German forces in France got within 35 
miles of Paris, on the north, by extending their 
attack as far as the Argonne. Reducing their 
pressure on the Bresle River, they pushed for- 
ward their armored units from the region of 
Forges-les-Eaux and Argueil to that of Rouen 
and Gisors. Some advanced elements reached 
the suburbs of Rouen and the town of Pont-de- 
lVArche, where they strove to cross the Seine. 
In Champagne, the French halted attacks at 
dawn between Chateau-Porcien and the Argonne. 
The Germans were able to cross the Aisne at two 
points, where they counter-attacked. North of 
Vouziers they dropped a detachment of para- 
chutists behind the lines. 

June 10—In Rome, at 4:30 P.M. (11:30 A.M., New 
York Time) Count Ciano, at Chigi Palace, told 
the Ambassador of France that His Majesty the 
King and Emperor of Italy declared that Italy 
considered herself at wat with France beginning 
tomorrow, June 11. At 4:45 P.M. Count Ciano 
called the Ambassador of Great Britain and 
handed him a statement in identical terms say- 
ing that Italy considered she was at a state of 
war with that power. Premier Mussolini in a 
broadcast said: ‘‘We want to break the terri- 
torial and military chains that confine us in our 
Sea, because a country of 45 million souls is 
ey free if it has not free access to the 

—President Roosevelt, in a speech at Charlottes- 
ville, Va., to the graduating class of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, said: “‘The hand that held 
the dagger has struck it into the back of its 
neighbor.’”’” He pledged to ‘‘extend to the oppo- 
esa force the material resources of this 

on. . 

—In Norway, remnants of native and Allied forces 
(an armistice with Germany having been in ex- 
istence since midnight) began to flee the Narvik 
and other areas. King Haakon and his son 
went to Buckingham Palace, London. The Nor- 
Wegian Government, in exile, was set up in 
England. 

—In France, the main combats were in the Seine 
Valley to the west of Paris. The river was 
crossed by the Germans at several places, with 
their tanks. They reached the Ourcq River. The 
harbors and dock systems of both Cherbourg and 
Havre again were attacked by German bombers, 
who, it is reported, ‘‘used bombs of all calibers.” 
Numerous ships in these harbors and on the 
lower Seine are said to have been hit and dam- 
aged and a transport of 5,000 tons set afire and 
AL ine close cht 

—At the close of the day the French Governm 
left Paris at the request of the High Comment 

June 11—Guns of the approaching Germans were 
heard in Paris, which was befogged by the 
enemy’s smoke screens. Barricades were thrown 
up in the streets. Waves of diving planes swept 
over the suburbs, The thoroughfares were 
clogged with civilians fleeing southward in the 
wake of the government officials and foreign dip- 
lomats. The Germans broke through the de- 
fenses on the Marne River with tank attacks, 
after smashing down the Ou River along a 
25-mile line of assault from La Ferte-Milon 
eastward to Fere-en-Tardenois. The French 

abandoned Chateau-Thierry, on the north bank 
of the Marne. West of Paris the Germans 
fought toward the Oise River. The French pto- 
visional capital is at Tours. 

—President Roosevelt proclaimed the Mediterra- 
nean Sea a combat zone from which American 
ships, ane and citizens are barred. The 
proclamation was issued under the Neutrality 
Act, and followed procedure taken on previous 
occasions when the war in Europe was extended 
R gauge the German Go t had 

—Because the German vernment had no 
got official notice that the U. Ss. renee ante 

ashington had added Galway to her ports of 
there, a submarine halted 
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permitted the ship to continue her course after 
explanations. 

—Italiax planes bombed British military bases at 
Malta and Aden; Italian troops marched against 
the French port of Jibuti, across the Gulf from 
Aden. Tunis and Corsica were attacked. Black- 
shirt and colonial troops were described in 
Italian dispatches as having driven across the 
frontiers of both British and French Somaliland. 
British planes bombed airfields in the Italian 
colonies of Libya and Eritrea. 

—President Vargas of Brazil in an address at Rio 
de Janeiro, said: ‘‘Vigorous peoples fit for life 
must follow the route of their aspirations." He 
proclaimed Brazilian neutrality. 

June 12—At Parsan and Beaumont the Germans 
were 1248 miles from the St. Denis suburb of 
Paris. hey reported seizure of Rheims and 
Rouen; also Compeigne, in which place, in No- 
vember, 1918, General Maxime Weygand, then 
@ subordinate of Marshal Foch and now Allied 
Commander-in-Chief, read to representatives of 
defeated Germany the terms of the Armistice. 
Villers-Cotterets, from which Marshal Foch 
began his final counter-offensive in 1918, also is 

Geftman hands. 

—Allied planes bombed Italian military objectives 
at Genoa and Milan; and at Turin, where 14 
persons were killed. The Italians resumed at- 
tacks on Malta, and laid, they announced, mines 
around Malta, Sicily and the French naval base, 
Bizerta, Tunisia. The Allies bombed Italian 
troops and airfields in Eritrea, Libya and Ethi- 


opia. 

—In Rome, the Vatican newspaper, Osservatore 
Romano, failed to appear for the first time 
Since 1870. 

June 13—The French Government notified the 
German High Command, through U. S. Ambas- 
sador Bullitt, that Paris was an open. city, troops 
having been withdrawn, and would not be de- 
fended. The notification followed a demand 
from Hitler for surrender, to save the capital 
from destruction. Meanwhile, Premier Rey- 
naud again appealed to the United States to send 
*“‘clouds of war planes from across the Atlantic to 
crush the evil force that dominates pan | 

—German troops crossed the Seine at Louviers, Les 
Engelys and Vernon; Germans attacked the 
French between Senlis and Betz; the Germans 
crossed the Marne between Chateau-Thierry and 
Normans. They captured Chalons. 

—iIn 2 hospital in Orsay, near Versailles, several 
of the nurses, it was alleged, killed 6 incurable 
patients with poison rather than move’ them in 
the flight from the Germans. There would have 
been 7, but the seventh came to in his coffin and 
esca; being buried alive. He is still living; 
5 of the patients who died from the injections 
ar 54 ig = peo old. The sixth was a para- 

ic girl 0 years. 

a at Ankara, signed a trade treaty with 
ey covermmg exchange of tobacco and ma- 
chinery. 

eerincess Juliana of the Netherlands, and her 
two children, have taken refuge in Canada, near 

ttawa. ¢ 

fitted planes bombed Toulon, the French Rivi- 
era naval base; and Bizerta, French naval har- 


claimed. 

—Spanish troops took control of Tangier, in 
North Africa, opposite the Straits of Gibraltar, 
with. consent of France, Britain and Italy, which 
was given, Germany said, after the move was 
made. The United States announced it would 
insist on its extraterritorial rights in Tangier 
under its 1906 treaty. 

June 15—In France, a German column penetrated 
*as far as Chaumont on the Marne, in the rear of 
the center of the Maginot Line. Several detach- 
ments crossed the Rhine in the region of Neuf- 
Breisach, 40 miles south of Strasbourg. Gen. 
Francois Villeneuve was killed in action at Arc 
les Gray as he stood among his rear guard forces 
at a bridge, covering the retreat of the main 

ch armies from the Maginot Line. 


' The British announced the loss of the, anti- 


ft cruiser, Calypso, which was attacked 
a Italian submarine; 39 lives lost. 
—President Roosevelt, replying to French Pre- 
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mier Reynaud's plea for ‘clouds’’ of planes 
cabled that the United States would do the utt 
most to supply planes, munitions and artillery, 
with no implication of military commitments; 
only Congress can make such commitments,”’ 

—Colonel Charles A. Lindberg, in a radio broad- 
cast, urged the United States to stay out of the 
War, though it had been ‘making gestures with 
an empty gun.’ He favored a hemisphere=te- 
fense system and universal military service. 

June 16—Paul Reynaud and his French Cabinet 
resigned, and he was succeeded by Marshal 
Henri Petain, 84, who named Gen. Maxime 
Weygand as Vice-Premier. The shake-up fol- 
lowed personal contact with the British Prime 
Minister and other secret communications. On 
Reynaud’s way to meet Churchill, who was in 
France, German bombers shelled the town and 
injured members of the Reynaud suite. In the 
raid, 38 persons were killed, 60 wounded. Re- 
turning to Bordeaux, Reynaud reassembled the 
Cabinet which pondered President Roosevelt’s 
answer to the plea for clouds of planes, and then 
decided to quit. 

—Southeast of Paris, German tanks and motor- 
ized divisions pressed the French toward the 
South. On the Saar front the Maginot Line-was 
broken through between Saint-Avold and Saaral- 
ben. The Germans also crossed the Upper Rhine 
east of Colmar. 

—titalian air raids on British air bases caused 30 
casualties at the Egyptian ports of Salum and at 

idi Barrani. 

June 17—Marshal Petain, in the name of the 
French Government, appealed to Germany, ask- 
ing ‘‘our opponent if he is ready to sign with 
us, as between soldiers, after the fight, and in 
honor, means to put an end to hostilities.’* 
Meantime, the French Cabinet had rejected a 
proposal by the British Government for a mer- 
ger of the British and French Empires into the 
Franco-British Union. 

—Berlin reported that the Maginot Line had been 
wholly cut off by a German troops column that 
penetrated to the French-Swiss border, so that 
no continuous French front was presented to 
attacks. The Germans completed occupation of 
Verdun; they also took Dijon, Metz, Dieuze and 
Sarrebourg. Their bombing of Rennes killed 
4,500 persons. 


—The ex-Cunard cruise vessel, Lancastria, carry-' 


ing over 5,000 British troops back to England 
from France, was sunk by German torpedoes 
with loss of 2,500 lives, off St. Nazaire. 

—Soviet Russia began military occupation and 
political reorganization of Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania. It was charged that the three na- 
tions had violated their mutual assistance pacts 
with the Soviet Government by making a secret 
compact among themselves. 

June 18—Premier Mussolini and his Foreign Min- 
ister reached Munich from Rome and went into 
conference with Chancellor Hitler on Marshal 
Petain’s message of France’s capitulation. 

—The remnants of the British Expeditionary 
Force in France embarked for England after 
a conference at Tours between British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill and his military 
staff, headed by Lieut. Gen. Sir J. G. Dill, and 
the former French Premier, Paul Reynaud. Re- 
turning to London, Churchill told the House of 
Commons that the Battle of France was lost. 

—German planes bombed the Thames estuary 
gateway to London. 

June 19—The United States Government cau- 


tioned Germany and Italy to keep hands off 


British, French and Dutch possessions in the 
Western Hemisphere, 

—Many French military planes fled to Algeria in 
North Africa. 

—German planes bombed Bordeaux, the French 
provisional capital. 

June 20—German troops captured the French naval 
base of Brest. Their cavalry took possession of 
Lyon. 

—Former French Premier Edouard Deladier, with 
Ministers Mandel, Delbos and Campinchi, fled 
from Bordeaux by steamer to French Moroeco, 
whence they went to Marseilles on July 23, under 
detention. , 

=e ouge Spanish intermediaries, France asked 
Italy for a separate armistice. F 

—Italian planes bombed Corsica, the French naval 
bases at Bizerta and in East Africa. Allied planes 
attacked Sardinian and Ligurian places. A Ger- 
man torpedo sank the armed cruiser Ardaria. 

—The Canadian Parliament authorized conserip- 
tion of the Dominion’s man power for defense of 
economic and industrial resources. Service over- 
seas is still to be voluntary. ‘ 

June 21—Negotiations for peace between France 
and Germany were begun in Compiegne Forest, 


. 
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in the railway car where Germany. signed an 
armistice Nov. 11, 1918, that ended the World 
War.. In the car were Chancellor Hitler, Field 
Marshal Goering, Grand Admiral Erich Raeder 
and Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop, 
yepresenting Germany; and, .for France, Gen. 
Charles Huntziger, Rear Admiral Maurice A. 
Le Luc, Leon Noel, Gen. Jean M. J. Bergeret; 
also the chief Nazi party deputy, Rudolf Hess, 
and Col. Gen. Wilhelm Keitel, Chief of the 
German High Command. Z 
—Gen. Keitel read a preamble, containing a gen- 
eral statement of the purposes of the demands 
of Germany and Italy—1, to prevent a resump- 
tion of the fight; 2, to offer all guarantees nec- 
essary to continue the war against Great 
Britain; 3, to create reconditions of forma- 
~ tion of a new peace in reparation of the wrong 
done to the German Reich by force. The French 
yepresentatives then retired to a nearby tent to 
consider the demands, which the Chancellor had 
characterized as casting no ‘‘aspersions against 
an enemy so brave’’, and which the French 
Government called ‘‘hard but honorable. 
Marshal Petain, in.a radio broadcast to the 
nation, said France ‘‘had not produced enough 
children, had not made enough friends, had 
not been sufficiently armed.’’ ; 
—British planes bombed Calais, and particularly 
the big German guns there with a range of 30 
miles, or eight miles more than the width of 
the Channel at that point. The long-rangers 
had been planted after the Allied retreat from 
Flanders. Other British planes raided the 
Krupp armor works at Essen. 
June 22—The French peace delegates signed the 
German armistice terms, and then_left Com- 
piegne in a German army plane for Italy. The 
document was signed by Gen. Huntziger for 
France and by Col. Gen. Keitel for Germany. 
This was at 6:50 P.M. local European time. 
Meantime, French troops were in collision with 
Italian forces along the Alpine frontier from 
Mont Blanc to the sea. The Germans were push- 
ing a spearhead of their troops down the Rhone 
py aeey The fighting was less severe, in smaller 
units. i 
—Under the terms of the armistice, France yields 
military *ccupation of more than half her conti- 
nental territory to German troops and turns over 
all her fleet and arms to German quartermasters. 
The dividing line of German-occupied territory 
in France will run from Geneva to Dole, Chalon- 
sur-Saone to Paray-le-Monial, Moulins, Bourges 
and Vierzon, and thence to about 12 miles east 
of Tours and south to Mont de Marsan and then 
to Saint Jean Pied de Port. Districts not yet 
Occupied in that territory will be taken over by 
the Germans when the armistice is finally con- 
cluded. 4 
June 23—In France, the Germans took the ship- 
building port of St. Nazaire, at the mouth of 
the Loire, and they approached Rochefort, 80 
miles north of Bordeaux. The extreme right 
wing of the German armies stopped its advance 
after taking La Rochelle and Rochefort. 


\ —Britain withdrew diplomatic recognition of the 


French Government that had agreed to the Ar- 
mistice. British planes raided Birel Boggi, As- 
mara and Dire Dawa, in Africa (Italian). 

—In Italy, the French peace delegates considered, 
in the Villa Incisa, 12 miles from Rome, Musso- 
lini’s armistice terms. 

June 24—The French peace delegates in Italy 
signed the separate armistice with that country 
at 7:15 P.M., Rome time; 20 minutes later Ger- 
Many was officially notified; fighting ceased at 
12:35 A.M. French time (1:35 German time) on 
June 25 (7:35 P.M. June 24, N. Y. time). 
Italian troops at once began to march into the 
Savoy and Nice areas in France. For four days 
the French had been fighting the Italians in the 
Alps. France had been at war with Germany 9 
months, 21 days; with Italy, 14 days. 

—Chancellor Hitler ordered that German flags 
fly for 10 days and German bells ring for seven 
days in celebration of ‘‘the most glorious victory 
of all times.’’ An official statement by the 
Petain Government in Bordeaux said that British 
aid in the war had been insufficient. 

—The French authorities turned over French-held 
territory in Shanghai to the Japanese. 

—The armistice agreed on between Italy and 
France provides for o¢cupation of that small sec- 
tion of France that had been taken by the Ital- 
ians in their offensive; a 30-mile zone along the 
frontier is to be demilitarized; also France’s 
important _bases—Toulon, Bizerte, Oran and 
Ajaccio. Full rights to the use of the port of 
Jibuti, in French Somaliland, go to the Italians, 
along with control of its railway to Addis Ababa. 


Demilitarized zones are set up in Tunisia, Algeria 
and French Somaliland. 

June 25—France observed a day of national 
mourning. Marshal Petain said, in a broadcast, 
that his government had asked for an armistice 
because “I could not agree to the continued 
shedding of French blood.” The armistice was 
for 4 months, and was to end on Oct. 25. 

—The Duke and Duchess of Windsor took refuge 
in Madrid, after fleeing from the French 
Riviera. ARS 

—The British Prime Minister Churchill told Com- 
mons that the Bordeaux Government had agreed 
to surrender its fighting ships to the dictators in 
violation of a pledge that they would be deliv- 
ered to British ports before armistice negotia- 
tions were begun. y 

—Germany and Britain continued their exchange 
of reprisal air raids. British planes shelled 
Tripoli, killing 20 persons in the old Jewish 
quarter. In France, the Germans occupied An- 
gouleme as well as to the east of the Rhone, 
where they reached Aix-les-Bains, and the banks 
of the Vorette River; on the coast they occu- 
pied Menton. of ste 4 

June 26—The Turkish Premier informed his Par- 
liament that the government had definitely de- 
cided against entering the war. Russia, to pro- 
vide war materials more quickly, increased the 
work day from seven to eight hours, and re- 
duced ‘‘free days’? from 60 to 52 a year. 

—lItalian planes in ‘‘waves’’ raided Malta, killing 
23 persons. 4 

—Rumania is still giving 100 lei daily to each 
civil refugee on behalf of the Polish State and as 
a guarantee has sequestered Polish gold that was 
in the country. Many Poles, as well as French- 

“men, have been going to Istanbul, Turkey. 

June 27—Rumania agreed to cede to Russia Bessa- 
rabia and Northern Bukovina and also granted to 
Russia concessions for Soviet naval forces in 
Black Sea ports. Bessarabia belonged to Russia 
under the Ozars and Bukovina had been_a part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. A Turkish 
naval squadron moved through the Bosphorus 
into the Black Sea, war planes patrolled the air 
lanes over the Dardanelles and anti-aircraft 
batteries went on the alert. 

—A proclamation controlling the movement of any 
foreign_or American ships in domestic waters 
or the Panama Canal area was signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

—France’s Channel and Atlantic coast passed into 
control of Germany with arrival of German 
forces at the Spanish border south of Bayonne. 

June 28—Russian troops marched into the ceded 
districts of Bessarabia and Bukovina. 

—Britain declared a new defensive area stretching 
230 miles north along the east coast of England 
and Scotland from the previous zones, which 
ended at The Wash, near Nottingham, 

—General Mittelhauser, of France, ordered cessa- 
tion of hostilities of his command in Syria, and 
Bordeaux reported a declaration of support by 
Nogues, Commander in North Africa. 

os re and Greece signed an economic agree- 

ent. 

—The Italian troopship, Paganini, took fire off 
Durazzo, an sank; 220 persons were drowned. 

—Marshal Italo Balbo, 44, who-led the Italian 
goodwill flight to Chicago in 1933, was killed, 
according to a Rome communique, in an air fight 
near Tobruq, Libya; the British said they had 
no planes in that area at the time. 

June 29—London said bombers had found military 
objectives in Germany, the Netherlands and 
German-held France. Berlin said armament 
works and port facilities in Southern and Cen- 
tral England had been hit; 6,000 Polish troops 
crossed from Syria to Palestine, where they 
ere British forces, 

—Britain’s announcement of demilitarization 
the Channel Islands was followed by German 
air raids; 23 persons were killed on Guernsey, six 
on Jersey. On June 30 German planes landed 
German troops on Guernsey, and, on July 1, Ger- 
man forces descended by parachutes on Jersey. 
The British had taken most of their prize cattle 
to England. 

June 30—A Rumanian Government communique 
said that no territory except that which had be 
ceded would be evacuated. The Rumanian Navy 
mined the Black Sea port of Constanta. 

—Arrival of German troops at the Spanish fron- 
tier (south of Bayonne) after their conquest as- 
sures Germany of a direct overland route to the 
mineral resources of Spain, including iron ore. 

—The French Government moved from Bordeaux 
to Clermont-Ferrand, and on July 2, left there 
and established itself at Vichy. While going out 


from Bordeaux, French convoys met German 
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columns coming in and along the whole of the 
first few hours of the journey Germans were 
Spree and at points: assisting in directing traf- 
c. German troops, in accordance with the 
armistic terms, evacuated Clermont-Ferrand 
only a few hours before the French arrived. 


1940—July 


July 1—At Bucharest, the Council of Ministers re- 
nounced the Franco-British guarantee of Ru- 
Mania’s territorial integrity, unilaterally given 
April 13, 1939. The Council announced that 
henceforth Rumania would “follow the new 
orientation of Europe.’’ 

—President Roosevelt signed the Act to Expedite 
National Defense, which banned /shipments to 
Great Britain of munitions from existing U. S. 
Army and Navy Stocks. The President also 
signed the ‘‘speed-up’’ Navy bill, whereupon the 
Navy Department awarded contracts for 45 
vessels costing $550,000,000. 

—The French Army commander in Syria declared 
hostilities ended. ; 

—Germany advised the United States and other 
embassies to discontinue all diplomatic missions 
in Norway, Belgium, Luxemburg 
Netherlands by July 15. 

—The Maginot Line was turned over to the German 
forces under the terms of the Franco-German 
armistice. 

July 2—Mohandas K. Ghandi, in a 2,000-word 
message to the Viceroy of India, appealed to all 
Britons to cease hostilities with Germany and 
urged that they settle their differences with 
“non-violent methods.”’ 

—The British merchant ship, Arandora Star, 
carrying a general cargo and also 1,640 German 
and Italian war prisoners under guard in the 
hold, was torpedoed and sunk by a German sub- 
marine off the west coast of Ireland, bound for 

a. . 
eee eitish Government notified Pope Pius that 
it recognized the sacred character of Rome and 
that so far as it is powiblp would not bomb or 
damage the city. . 
tg German High Command announced that in 
the French campaign (June 5-25) the German 
losses were, killed, 16,822; missing, 8,921; wound- 


511. 

I ss oe British warships appeared off the harbor 
nat Mers el-Kebir, naval base of Oran, where a 
part of the French fleet was anchored according 

- to the terms of the armistice agreement, includ- 
ing the battleships Dunkerque and Strasbourg. 
The British admiral demanded that Vice Admiral 
Gensoul, commander of the French squadron, 
surrender or scuttle his fleet. When the French 
Government learned of the British ultimatum it 
conveyed its contents as well as the French reply 

the German Armistice Commission. Chan- 
cellor Hitler was immediately notified and he 
“gave the French Government permission to 
sink its ships wherever they were unable to es- 
cape the British.’”” Thereupon -Gensoul refused 
to accept the British terms and the British 
opened fire. The Dunkerque was run ashore. 
The French warships seized in England and 
Scottish ports to prevents their falling into Ger- 
man hands for later use against Britain included 
two old battleships, two light cruisers, several 
submarines, including the Surcouf, the world’s 
biggest, eight destroyers and about two hundred 

craft. 

Siatceran submarine torpedoed the British air- 
plane carrier Illustrious. 

—The French passenger liner Champlain bound 
for New York was reported sunk by a mine in the 
Atlantic 75 miles ee of Bordeaux. All those 

were rescued. 

ee cumians completed their occupation of 
ceded provinces of Rumania at noon. 

July 4—The French Government of Marshal Pe- 
tain communicated to William C. Bullitt, the 
U. S. Ambassador, a protest against Britain’s 
naval attack on French warships at Oran, Al- 

A pro-German anti-Semitic cabinet was set up 

in Rumania. 

French Government of Petain broke 

July Siplomatic relations with Great Britain over 
what it denounced as the ‘‘treachery’’ of the 

British Navy’s attack on oe French war- 


and the 


man Embassy not to allow any Reich representa- 
tive in this country to comment publicly on U. S. 
Policies or attitudes. The warning was a result 
of a published interview with German Consul . 
General von Spiegel of New Orleans, who was 
quoted as having said that Germany would not 
forget that the U. S. had aided the Allies. 


July 6—In Berlin, Chancellor Hitler rode along™ - 


streets carpeted with flowers and was greeted by 
the populace as ‘‘field lord’’ and ‘guider of 
battles’’ on his return from the conquest of 
France. 

—For 18 days German Dorners and Heinkels have 
bombed Britain, and British Blenheims and 
Wellingtons have bombed Germany, in both cases 
against military objectives. 

July 7—-In Rumania the Iron Guard leader Horia 
Sima, Minister of Culture in the new govern- 
ment, forbade Jewish actors and musicians to 
perform in public and prohibited the playing of 
Jewish songs and music. Parliament was ad- 
journed indefinitely, by decree. The new Premier 
Ion Gigurtu, told the people the time for words 
Was past and ‘‘legislative inflation’? would not 
be tolerated. He called for a strong army, new 
objectives, controlled education, a readjustment 
of the national economy with restrictions on in- 
dustry and a policy of friendly toleration for 
minorities with the exception of those who had 
proved themselves ‘‘disloyal.”’ 

July 8—King Haakdn announced in London that 
he had refused a request to resign sent to him 
by members of the Norwegian Parliament, who 
had told him that since the King and his govern- 
ment were no longer in the country and thus 
Were unable to perform their constitutional du- 
ties, the Presidential Board of the Storthing, 
representatives of four political parties and the 
National Federation of Trade Unions had agreed 
with the German authorities to ask the mem- 
bers of the Storthing to set up a new Rigsdad, 
or State Council, to run affairs. 

—In a sea fight in the eastern Mediterranean, the 
Italian cruiser Espero, was sunk by British gun- 
fire. Many on the Espero were killed or were 
drowned; six of the crew were rescued after 14 
days in an open boat. 

July $—The French Parliament, sitting at Vichy, 
voted itself out of existence. The poll in the 
Chamber of Deputies was 395 to 3; in the Senate, 
229 to 1. The vote represented a majority in both 
houses, since there are 618 Deputies and 314 
Senators: 

—Naval warfare in the Mediterranean, which be- 
gan on July 8 between the Italians and the Brit- 
ish, continues, with rival claims as to results. 
The Italians assert they are chasing “‘the ene- 
my,’’ the British say they are the ones who are 
chasing ‘‘the enemy.’’ The Admiralty in London 
states it put the French battleship, Richelieu, 
out of action by aerial torpedoes and by dumping 
depth charges under her rudder at Dakar, French 
West Africa. Some of the 18 cruisers France had 
when she concluded the armistice with the 
Nazis, the Admiralty said, remain in the hands 
of the French authorities and will have ‘‘to be 
watched.’’ The French fleet at Alexandria, in- 
cluding a battleship and four cruisers, has been 
spiked by agreement until the end of the war. 

—At Singapore, the French Liner Ile de France is 
anchored, following her detention July 3 en- 
route from the United States to Australia. 

—Britain has rationed tea to 25 cups a week, and 
has appealed for aluminum pots and pans, for 
use in plane construction. Italy is substituting 
saccharine for sugar. , 

July 10—In asking Congress for $4,848,171,957 for 
further national defense, President Roosevelt 
said in his message: ‘‘That we are opposed to 
war is known not only to every American but to 
every government in the world. We will not use 


our arms in a war of aggression; we will not send ~ 


out men to take part in European wars.’”’ 

—tThe French Parliament, at Vichy, 569 to 80 (with 
15 not voting) passed the following resolution, 
paving the way from a democracy to a totalitar- 
ian state: ‘‘The National Assembly gives to the 
French Government under Marshal Petain all 
powers in order to promulgate by single or 
various acts a new constitution which shall 

arentee the rights of labor, family and 
fatherland under a new order. This change of 
constitution must be approved by the French 
people, and then be passed by the people’s repre- 
sentatives, as yet to be created.’’ The resolu- 
tion was introduced by _Vice-Premier Pierre 
Laval in the Senate and Premier Petain in the 
Assembly. Petain became also Chief of State, 

—In the English Channel an attack by German 
planes on a British convoy of ships brought 
more than 100 planes into action. Other Ger- 
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man planes raided Scotland, England and 
Wales. J 

July 11—King George, at a summer place in the 
south of England, escaped by a few minutes mar- 
gin, before a mass raid by German bombing 
planes. The British Board of Trade issued an 
order declaring that all French metropolitan ter- 
ritory, as well as Corsica, Morocco, Tunisia and 
Algeria, would be considered ‘“‘enemy’’ terri- 
tory as far as the provisions of the “‘trading 
with the enemy act’’ were concerned. It is now 
established that imports or exports of France 
Will be seized by the Royal Navy, exactly the 
same procedure being applied to French terri- 
tory as applies to that of Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark or Sweden. ; 

July 12—In Britain, German planes fired grain 
elevators in Southampton. Britain recognized 
the Ethiopian Kingdom as still in existence with 
Haile Selassie as emperor and promised to arm 
the natives who would enlist against Italy. | 

—The Polish Government in exile has been shifted 
to London from Angers in France. ~~ 

—The battle between the Italian and British 
fleets in the eastern Mediterranean continues, 
with Rome claiming to have ‘‘bottled up’’ the 
enemy’s ships. qi 

—German planes operating from Stavanger, Nor- 
way, killed ten persons in a raid over the north- 
east of Scotland. f 

—More than 2,000 children, sent by private funds 
from Britain, arrived at Halifax, N.S. 

July 14—In a world-wide radio broadcast from 
London Prime Minister Churchill said: ‘‘Should 
the invader come to Britain, there will be no 
placid lying down of the people in submission 
before him, ‘as we have seen, alas! in other 
countries. We will defend every village, every 
town and every city. The vast mass of London 
itself, fought street by street, could easily de- 
vour an entire hostile army, and we would rather 

- see London laid in ashes and ruins than that 
it should be tamely abjectly enslaved.” 

—The British Admiralty denied reports from 
Spain that bombers, apparently Italian, had 
made direct hits on the battle cruiser Hood and 
the aircraft carrier Ark Royal at Gibraltar. | 

—In France, Marshall Petain completed organiza- 
tion of his Fascist cabinet. ; 

July 15—Italian warplanes raided the Haifa area, 
the first air attack in Palestine. Anti-aircraft 
batteries fired on the attacking plahes from the 
summit of Mount Carmel. Arabs and Jews went 
peenee to air-raid shelters. One man was 

illed. ‘ 

—Italian troops have occupied the ruins of (Brit- 
ish) Fort Moyale on the Kenyan-Ethiopian bor- 
der. The garrison of native troops of the King’s 
African Rifles was withdrawn while British air- 
craft bombed Italian levies in their camps. By 
taking this outpost near the source of the Nile 
the Italians won a small strip of Kenya. 

—The Merchant ship Frossoula, of Panama regis- 
try, was bombed by German aircraft 258 miles 
northwest of Cape Finisterre, Spain. 

July 16—Clement R. Attlee, Lord Privy Seal, told 
the British House of Commons that the reason 
*for the government’s delay in sending children 
to the United States and Canada was that the 
Admiralty could not spare the warships to ac- 
company the liners. The British have received a 
request from the Petain government in France 
for reparations arising from the recent sinkings 
by oe British fleet of French ships at Oran and 

akar. 

—Spain severed diplomatic relations with Chile be- 
cause the latter has been tolerating an anti- 
Nationalist campaign, it was alleged. 

—In England, the Mine Workers Federation re- 
jected by 430,000 to 161,000 a resolution de- 
manding removal from all offices in the govern- 
ment of those Ministers, led by former Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain, who had pur- 
sued a policy that they said had led to war. 


July 17—In Madrid, Gen. Francisco Franco told 


army, navy and air force officers that ‘‘there re- 
mains for us, as a duty and a national mission, 
control of Gibraltar, expansion in Africa and 
continuance in the policy of unity’’, adding that 
these aspirations were embodied in the will of 
Queen Isabella and after centuries ‘‘are still 
binding upon us.”’ 

—The German High Command announced that 
German warships operating in overseas waters 
sank an additional 30,000 registered tons of 
enemy merchant shipping. German troops on 
naval vessels landed on the Island of Ouessant, 
which lies off Brittany. German fighting planes 
attacked a military drill ground at Aldershot as 
well as airports, industrial plants and port fa- 
cilities in southern and central England. 


—Demilitarization of the Aland Islands was offi- 
cially confirmed when the Finnish Government 
issued a communique stating that the islands are 
henceforth to be neutral and unfortified. 

—The theological faculty of Dorpat University in 
Estonia is being liquidated on the ground that 
the State no longer has any interest in train- 
ing clergymen: The Estonian Academy of Science 
is being dissolved because its members and stu- 
dents belong to the former ruling class. 

July 19—Chancellor Hitler, in an “‘appeal to rea- 
son’’ speech before the Reichstag in. Berlin, epi- 
tomizing the course of the war to date, said he 
saw no reason why the conflict should go on, 
adding: ‘‘Churchill ought for once to believe me 
when I prophesy that a great empire will. be 
destroyed—an empire which it was never my in- 
tention to destroy or even harm. I do, however, 
realize that this struggle, if it continues, ean 
end only in the complete annihilation of one of 
the two adversaries. Churchill may believe it 
will be Germany. I know it will be Britain.” 

—Air raids were exchanged in Britain, the Chan- 
nel, Germany and its occupied areas in France 
and Western Europe. In France it was, an- 
nounced that the Cathedrals of Chartres, Tours, 
Ameins and Nantes escaped damage during the 
military operations. The Carthusian monks have 
been permitted to return to their Grande Char- 
treuse Monastery in the Dauphine Alps after 
an absence of years. The Government had re- 
fused to recognize them as a legal association. 

—A German sea raider has sunk two British mer- 
chant ships in the vicinity of the West Indies. 

—In the Mediterranean an Australian cruiser sank 
pee Italian cruiser Bartolomeo Colleoni, off 

rete. 

July 20—In Syria, which still stays French and 

_ Maintains its technical status as a mandate of 
the League of Nations, thousands of Gen. Mit- 
telhauser’s French and Polish troops have 
marched into Palestine to continue the war 
against Germany and Italy. The General him- 
self has arrived in France; the bulk of his army 
remains. : 

—In the Netherlands, the Germans set up their 
own courts to try Dutchmen accused of acts 
against the German nation, people, individuals 
or property. Several colonial officials were ar- 
rested in reprisal for alleged mistreatment of 
Germans interned in the Netherlands Indies. 

July 21—Italy so far has taken no part in any at- 
tacks on Britain outside of the Mediterranean 
and Africa. Britain is attacking in the Mediter- 
ranean, in Africa, the Channel and in Ger- 
many and the latter’s occupied areas, also in the 
Singapore area in the Far East. Germany is at- 
tacking were British ships and planes ap- 
pear, except in the Mediterranean and other 
regions looked after by Italy. 

—The Air Ministry said British planes dropped 
more than 57 tons of high explosives and hun- 
dreds of fire bombs on two German aircraft 
factories, had set fire to oil tanks in the vicinity 
of Bremen and had raided Nazi positions in the 
Ruhr Valley, the Netherlands and Northern 
hea French pilots took part in some of these 
aids. 

July 22—Answering Chancellor Hitler’s ‘‘appeal to 
reason’’ speech on July 19, British Foreign 
Secretary Lord Halifax, in London, declared that 
there had been from the Fuehrer no suggestion . 
that peace must be based on justice, but only an 
Seis wines ease challenge of 

- , whic is our duty as chr 
to fight with all our power.” iene 

—Britain is reinforcing the Gibraltar garriso: 

Perce ines ek proud oud, epee refugees are 
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—Premier Mussolini of Italy received an arm 
train from Chancellor Hitler. The irain'e oe 
anti-aircraft guns, arranged in four batteries, 
two on each car, smashed a dummy airplane 
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—Haile Selassie, exile mperor of Ethiopia, 
from England to Alexandria and there dotted kis 
mufti for the uniform of an Ethiopian general- 
issimo; with a British officer he drank a toast in 

‘ ‘be eos behind by ae Italians. 

uly 23—To carry on the war, the Chancell 

the British Exchequer asked the House of Quine 
mons for £3,467,000,000 for the year ended March 
1941, out of an estimated national income of 
£5,000,000,000. To nel meet the new budget in- 
come taxes were raised 4214 per cent of income. 

—In Vichy, the French Cabinet adopted a decree 
withdrawing French cliisenot fod confiscating 
property of all who between May 10 and June 30 


left French territory without official missions 
or valid reasons. This decision affects officers 
and others who went to England, where they or- 
ganized a rival coe They include Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle and ex-premier Daladier. 
—The Czecho-Slovak National Committee in Lon- 
don announced that Great Britain had recog- 
ed @ new government for ‘Free Czecho- 
Slovak”, -headed by Eduard Benes, who was 
President of the old Czecho-Slovak Republic. 
Benes named Jan Masaryk, son of Thomas G. 
Masaryk, “father of the Czecho-Slovak Repub- 
lic’’, as Foreign Minister to his new Cabinet. 
M. Masaryk was formerly Czecho-Slovak Min- 
ister to London. 
—Gen. Wladislaw Sikorski, commander-in-chief of 
the Polish Army in Great Britain, announced a 
“new Polish-British military convention. 


yak 24—Italian planes shelled the city and port 
of Haifa, Palestine, killing 46 persons and 
wounding 80. 


—In the British Isles, the Channel and Germany, 
more than 100 planes of the two nations in con- 
flict carried on attacks retaliatory and other- 
wise, with differing reports as to damage. The 
Germans sank the French liner Meknes, carry- 
ing French soldiers home from England; 350 per- 
ished. Berlin said notice had not been given of 
the mission of the ship. 

—Rumania seized the largest petroleum and 
gasoline works in that country, largely owned by 
British. 

—The House of Commons was told by the Minis- 
ter of Aircraft Production that the United States 
had agreed to supply Britain with 3,000 planes a 
month if possible. After debate, the Government 
promised Commons to give the public the right 
of appeal against death sentences and a judicial 
review of sentences ‘‘for serious offenses’’ which 
may not involve the death penalty. 

—London put in effect curfew for Fascists. They 
are required to remain indoors between midnight 
and 6 A. M. and forbidden to travel more than 
5 miles from home without official permission. 

July 25—The United States prohibited the export 
of petroleum, petroleum products and scrap metal 
from this country without a specific license from 
the administrator of export control. 

—Britain announced her air raids in Germany had 
made, “extremely difficult’’ organization of a 
Nazi invasion. Berlin asserted German planes 
had bombed the Vickers aircraft plant near 
London. 

—Russia and Finland have reached an agree- 
ment about a border correction by which their 
new frontier, as fixed by the Russian-Finnish 
peace treaty, is moved another kilometer into 
Finnish territory at the village of Raeikkoelae, 
in the Jaaskis region at Saimaa Lake. 

—The Turkish Government signed a trade agree- 
ment with Germany while the National Assem- 
bly was voting $48,000,000 in new defense credits. 
Commercial exchanges with Berlin, paralyzed by 
the war, were resumed with the arrival of a 
German cargo boat via the Danube. 

July 26—In the Mediterranean, Italian planes flew 
2; miles to shell Gibraltar. German planes 

sank five merchant ships of a British convoy in 

the Channel, and attacked another convoy ship- 
ing off the northern Irish coast. Britain seized 
Rumanian vessels at Port Said. In the latter 
convoy the British 9,337-ton passenger liner, 

Accra, was torpedoed and sunk by a German sub- 

marine. Of the 475 persons on board 20 were 

drowned. There were no evacuated children on 


the ship. 
27—War planes of the belligerents were active 
gad land and at sea. Air raids extended from 


and out of the German-held zone in France, 
German authorities announced that the German 
zone had been partitioned into five areas, 2 of 
which had been sealed against exit or entrance. 
The first includes all of northwestern France 
and the French Channel ports as far as the Bel- 
gian frontier and extending a considerable dis- 
tanee inland. The second extends from the 
Belgian frontier to the Swiss border, including 

_ the Maginot Line. 
—The three sub-zones include: An. area of approxi- 
} mately the same width as the Spanish Peninsula 
and extending along the Atlantic coast north to 
the Loire estuary; the large central zone extend- 
ing across France from the coastal area to the 
eastern Maginot zone, bordering on unoccupied 
_ France on the south and reaching as far north 


to the State. 
July 28—With the stopping of highway travel in 
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as Paris, which is to be a special zone in itself, 
and @ zone north of Paris bordered by the other 
hew zones and the Belgian frontier. 

—A special German communique said: A U-boat 
under First Lieut. Roll Rollman sank in a 
short time five large armed Sea of a total ton- 
nage of 48,000 out of a strongly armed convoy. 
Among them was an auxiliary cruiser of 16,000 
tons. The convoy was broken up. The U-boat 
in addition torpedoed an armed British mer- 
chantman of 6,000 registered tons 

July 29—A flock of 80 German bombing planes 
raided the English port of Dover. British planes 
raided Cherbourg oil stores,and German air- 
dromes. Italian planes again attacked the 
British fortress of Gibraltar, where an explosion 
killed several soldiers. The Gibraltar attacks are 
of daily occurrence. 

—In France the Petain government created the 
Supreme Court of Justice, with seven judges. 
Under the old order there was a High Court of 
Justice for the trial of impeachment and simi- 
lar cases, but, as it was formed of the Senate 
sitting in a judicial capacity, it remained essen- 
tially a political body. Frenchman who enroll 
in any foreign army or enlist others for service 
in behalf of a foreign power are subject to the 


death penalty under terms of a decree published 


by the Petain government. 

—Spain and Portugal signed a protocal pledging 
mutual consultation in case of war threats. It is 
on Sear to their existing non-aggression treaty. 

reaty. 

July 30—It was officially announced in the British 


Parliament, by Hugh Dalton, Minister of Eco-. 


nomic Warfare, and Ronald H. Cross, of the 
Ministry of Shipping, that henceforth ships 
bound for the Continent without navicerts for 
the entire cargo would be subject to prize-court 
action and that arly steamship companies that 
failed to cooperate with the British in this phase 
of their struggle for existence will be deprived 
of facilities at all British ports. Notice also 
was given that Britain ‘‘in the present circum- 
stances must treat all metropolitan France as 
well as Algeria, Tunisia and French Morocco in 
the same manner for purposes of contraband and 
oe, export control as enemy controlled terri- 

Yi ed 

July 31—The United States Government banned 
export of aviation gasoline to countries outside. 
the Western Hemisphere. 

—A lone British plane, flying above the clouds 
dropped bombs on the center of the City of 
Hanover, Germany, killing several persons and 
damaging buildings. The shells were intended 
for a suburban oil refinery. 


1940—AUGUST 
Aug. 1—A lone German plane bombed the textile 


mills center of Norwich, England, killing five 


persons. 

—From Lisbon, the Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
sailed aboard the American Export Line’s Ex- 
calibur for Bermuda, arriving there Aug. 8. They 
left Aug. 15 for Nassau, where, Aug. 17, the 
Duke was sworn in as Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Bahama Islands. 

—A New York State (Advisory) Council of National 
Defense was appointed by Governor Lehman, 
consisting of 12 members who serve without pay. 
It was set up without legislative authority. 

Aug. 2—The British reported more than 1,000 Ger- 
man objectives bombed in more than 3,000 raids 
“of genuine weight and importance’ to date 
from Borkum to Ruegen Island in the Baltic. 
Hamburg has been raided at intervals since June 
1. Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, was taken into the Inner Cabinet. 

—Gen. Charles de Gaulle, leader of the French 
forces still fighting with the British, was con- 
demned to death by a French military court at 
Clermont-Ferrand, France. | 

—The French (Petain) Cabinet announced it 
would dissolve all secret societies, including 
French Freemasonry, which is, for the greater 
part, of the Orient rite and has been associated 
for years mainly with the Radical Socialist and 
Socialist parties, and includes in its membership 
Camille Chautemps, Albert Sarraut, Yvon Del- 
bos, Eduard Daladier, Vincent Auriol, Pierre Cot, 
Marx Dormoy, Jean Zay and Georges Monnet. 

—The Freemasons in Yugoslavia are dissolving un- 
der government pressure. 

Aug. 3—Japan protested to the United States the 
ban on export of aviation gasoline, and to Britain 
on the arrest of Japanese who are held under the 
alien order. 

—In Montreal, Canada, Mayor Camillien Houde 
was arrested and interned, following his an- 
nouncement that he would refuse to comply with 
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the recently passed registration bill, and asked 
the public to follow his lead. 3 

Aug. 4—Air raids were made by the Germans in the 
British Isles; by Italians and by British in the 
Mediterranean and in Africa; by the British in 
Germany and on the coast of Holland, France, 
Belgium and Norway. The British made a 
special drive at Kiel. x 

—In the United States, Gen. J. J. Pershing urged 
that 50 World War destroyers be sold to England. 
He assured the country that another A. E. F. was 
not in prospect, and he declared against volun- 
tary enlistment and in favor of the draft. Col. 
C. A. Lindbergh, in a broadcast at a rally of 
40,000 persons in Soldier Field, Chicago, advised 
“hat America offer a plan for permanent peace 
to whichever side won the war in Europe. ‘‘Noth- 
amg is to be gained,’’ he said, ‘“‘by shouting 
names and pointing the finger of blame across 
the ocean. Our grandstand advice to England 
and our criticism of her campaigns has been 
neither wanted nor helpful. Our accusations ‘of 
aggression and barbarism on the part of Ger- 
many simply bring back echoes of hypocrisy and 
Versailles. Our hasty condemnation of a French 
government, struggling desperately to save a 
defeated nation from complete collapse, can do 
nothing but add to famine, hatred and chaos. 
If we desire to keep America out of war we must 
take a lead in offering a plan for peace.’’ 

—A Danish passenger ship with ‘‘several’’ persons 
aboard struck a mine and sank, while leaving 
Copenhagen harbor. The mine had been sown 
by a British airplane. All Copenhagen ship 
traffic was suspended. 

Aug. 5—There were major air battles on the Egyp- 
tian-Libyan frontier, with the daytime tempera- 
ture 115 degrees in the shade, and sand storms 
pouring in from the desert. Italians took the 
seaport of Zeila, unopposed.., 

—By a new decree the Italian coastline war zone 
extends from the tip of the Italian peninsula as 
far north as Monopoli, across from the Dalma- 
tian coast, and includes principal towns along 
the French border. 

—The U. S: Senate’s Military Affairs Committee 
13 to 3, approved the Burke-Wadsworth Selec- 
tive Service Bill, under which an estimated 
12,000,000 male citizens between the ages of 21 
and 31 would be registered and some 800,000 to 
1,000,000 called for military training in the next 
year. 

Aug. 6—An Italian drive into the British Protec- 
torate of ‘Somaliland, which began on Aug. 4, 
continues along three routes, on a 300-mile 
front. Dadweina was taken by Italian tanks 
armored cars and 2,000 infantrymen equipped 
with artillery. French Somaliland has been 
surrendered to Italy, and is being used as a base 
against the British. 

—The French colony of New Caledonia has refused 
to accept the armistice. 

—Resurrection of France’s provincial system, 
which Napoleon abolished 140 years ago, is be- 
ing worked out by Vice Premier Pierre Laval and 
his aides. The 27 historic provinces of the 
French monarchy will be restored as nearly as 
possible with their old frontiers. They will be 
governed by provincial governors. 

—German was made the official language of Lux- 
emburg. 

Aug. 7—The Le Bourget Airfield, in a Paris sub- 
urb, was bombed by a lone British plane. 

—The British Government signed an agreement 
with Gen Charles de Gaulle whereby his volun- 
teer French soldiers, sailors and airmen pledge 
themselves to fight to the end against Germany 
but never to take up arms against France. 

—Chancellor Hitler appointed civil administrators 
for Alsace Lorraine and Luxemburg, 

—Italian planes again bombed Haifa, destroying, 
it was reported, wharves and 100,000 tons of oil. 

Aug. 8—In a statement read simultaneously in 
Parliament, London, and in Simla, India, Britain 
reiterated her pledge that ‘‘free and equal part- 
nership in the British Commonwealth” is her 
objective for India. Representative Indians were 
invited to join the Viceroy’s council, expansion 
of which had been postponed because of internal 
strife in India. A war advisory council is to be 
eee eh Ppprerentn tives of the 
ndian es and o eir inter , 
natio = al te. ests in India’s 

—In a 12-hour attack on a merchant shi t 
voy in the English Channel the Germans ‘sald 
they sank 12 vessels and shot down 34 planes: 
ihe. Saeed Heh rgd shot down 70 planes and 

ir own, 
the Germans torpedoed” ”/US three ships which 
—In Riom, the French Supreme Court for the trial 


of political crime began its sittings, under the 
presidency of Pierre Caous. . 

—tIn Italy, explosions in munitions factories 
killed 39 at Piaconza and three at Lecco. 

Aug. 9—The British Government announced with- 
drawal from Shanghai and North China of armed 
forces that have been there since 1901. The ex- 
planation was that the 1,500 troops were more 
urgently needed elsewhere. 


—Algiers, Tunisia and French Morocco as well as j 


the unoccupied French territory in Europe will 
be regarded by Britain as war zones, a com- 
munique in the Gibraltar Official Gazette said. 

Aug. 10—British planes bombed the channel Is- 
land of Guernsey, recently seized by Germany. 
Other objectives of day and night British bomb- 
ing were the seaplane base near Brest, oil 
tanks at Flushing and munitions factories in 
Cologne and Ludwigshafen. The Germans said 
they had scored hits on airplane manufacturing 
plants at Rochester, a munitions plant at Faver- 
sham and docks and government shipyards at 
Newcastle, Sheerness and Chatham. The Brit- 
ish said the Germans were dropping ‘‘whistling”’ 
bombs, intended to terrify those not killed. 

Aug. 11—Several hundred German planes bombed 
English Channel coasts from Dover to Portland, 
and one squadron also attacked an English ship 
convoy. 

—A German submarine has sunk the armed 
British merchant ship, Upwey Grange. 

--The British General Headquarters in Cairo, 
Egypt, issued a communique saying ‘‘It is not our 
object to defend every inch of oil in Somaliland, 
but rather to make the enemy use up his precious 
supplies of food, petrol and ammunition, which 
he cannot replenish, in what is a strategically 
wasteful enterprise. Any immediate successes 
the enemy may have in the occupation of parts 
of the protectorate will be offset by the necessity 
of providing food for the population, which is 
entirely dependent upon Aden for many essen- 
tial supplies. 

—The British announced the torpedoeing of the 
transport Mohamed Ali El-Kibir somewhere in 
the North Atlantic with the loss of 120 of the 860 
troops and crew aboard. , 

Aug. 12—The Germans with more than 450 planes 
made a 200-mile raid along the English Southern 
Coast, and reported damaging the naval base 
and city of Portsmouth, structures on the 
neighboring Isle of Wight, several military air- 
dromes in Kent and Sussex and the Dover-Folk- 
stone area. London said big explosions appar- 
pote Hast been caused by shells instead of aerial 

—Russia abolished the political commissar system 
in the Red Army. Under the Soviet system, now 
are ners Daecal Mpticerentat had equal juris- 

mW: military commanders, 

> tha ek of battle: ry ers, except in the 
ug. 13—The rd day of mass raids and attack 
by British and Germans at sea and on inna 
caused damage by the Germans in the English 
Channel and Thames estuary, in Southampton, 
along the Kentish coast, and in Berkshire, 
Wiltshire, the Isle of Wight and wreckage by the 
British of military objectives from Jutland to the 
paoes Biscay, including the Danish base of 

—The French Supreme Court of Justice open 
Riom. Chief Justice Caous appointed “ sqanieee 
LaGarde, Tanon and Baraveau as examining 
judges to hear witnesses and to collect evidence 
on the basis of which indictments would be 
pee neeceney “e ee held in secret. 
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—The Spanis vernment called on 
relax her “‘illegal supervision” of Spanish | i 
ports to let Spain ‘continue her reconstruction.”’ 
British proposals to permit import of foodstuffs 
equal to a normal annual supply were rejected 
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struction ake € a period of national recon- 
ug. r Planes on a 1,600-: 
bombed the Caproni aircraft plants tai int 
the Fiat factories in Turin and the Italian in2 
eater Leg Aipzandis and Tortona; 22 
reported. : and 52 wounded, Rome 

—The armed British merchant er 
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to Dole, Collonges and Geneva. Into this zone 


no refugee is permitted to penetrate, and no one, 
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for the present at least, is allowed to penetrate 

va the rest of France on any excuse what- 
er. 

—The Constitution of the former Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg today was declared void by Dr. 
Gustav Simon,- German Civil Administrator. 
The flight of the Regent and her government, 
Simon declared, had deprived the constitution 
of its legality. Use of the terms ‘“‘Grand Duchy” 
and “state of Luxemburg”? has been prohibited 
in official documents. 

Aug. 15—Wave after wave of German war planes 
Swept over Scotland and over England all the 
way from the Thames estuary to Land’s End. 
They attacked the Tilbury docks near London 
and the Croydon Airport; the Tyneside industrial 
area, near Newcastle; Hastings, and the Port- 
land navy base; Hawkinge Airport, west of 
Dover. British planes raided oil tanks and _re- 
fineries at Beaye and other plants near Bor- 
deaux; the rail and power stations at Cologne; 
the Gironde oil centers; Boulogne. 

—The Greek war cruiser, Halle, 2,115 tons, was 
Sunk by a torpedo as she lay at anchor off the 
Aegean port of Tinos, the Grecian ‘‘Lourdes.”’ 

—iIn Vichy, France, on Assumption Day, a religious 

procession, a mile long—the first in years— 

God Save France, do not abandon 


chanted: 
her’’. In the profession was the Papal Nuncio, 
Mer. Valerio Valeri, in full canonicals, for whom 
the guards lining the route presented arms as the 
dean of the diplomatic corps. The marchers 
included a number of officers and soldiers to- 
gether with native converts to Christianity from 
the French’ colonial empire. 

—Berlin reported a German submarine sank four 
ships in a British convoy 800 miles west of 
England, in the Atlantic. 

Aug. 16—German planes bombed and machine- 
gunned London suburbs and on both sides of the 
Thames from Rochester to Barking. British 
planes attacked aircraft factories in Italy in 
Turin and Milan; other British planes raided oil 
plants and munition works in Germany and air- 
fields and harbors in Germany, France and the 
Netherlands. 

Aug. 17—The German Government ordered a total 
blockade of Britain. Included in the announce- 
ment is the following: ‘‘The naval war in the 
waters around the British Isles is in full pro- 
gress. The whole area has beeri mined. Ger- 
Man planes attack every vessel. Any neutral 
ship which in the future enters these waters is 
liable to be destroyed. The Reich Government 
in the future declines all responsibility without 
exception for damages suffered by ships or in- 
juries to persons in these waters. By keeping 
their ships completely away from the British 
Isles neutrals on their part will help to avoid 
complications and end the war soon.’”’ 

—British military authorities stated that at least 
one big German gun in France had bombarded 
the southeast coast of Great Britain. However, 
there had been very little ‘‘shelling’’ of the south- 
ern coast, they said, and ‘‘no great damage.”’ 
The bombardment across the English Channel 
possibly came from a four-inch gun, it was said. 

Aug. 18—Prime Minister Mackenzie King, of 

Canada, conferred with President Roosevelt in 
the latter’s private car near the border, at the 
close of the President’s visit to the U. S. Army 
practice maneuvers in the bf diag rane NAY. 
area. It was announced for . Roosevelt that 
he and Mr. King had discussed the mutual 
problems of defense in relation to the safety of 
Canada and the United States. It has been 
agreed that a Permanent Joint Board on Defense 
shall be set up at once by the two countries. 
This Permanent Joint Board on Defense shall 
commence immediate studies relating to sea, 
Jand and air problems including personnel and 
Material. It will consider in the broad sense the 
defense of the North half of the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

—German planes made mass attacks in the London 
Pimarbad arene. British planes bombed military 
objectives along the German-held French coast 
from Boulogne to Calais and elsewhere in the 
Low Countries and Germany itself. 

Aug. 19—British Somaliland was abandoned to the 
jnvading Italian forces, and London ordered 
evacuation of all troops and destruction of such 
material as could not be withdrawn; capture of 
the key port of Berbera followed an Italian 
drive of 300 miles along the coast from Jibuti, 
French Somaliland, and the same distance from 
Ethiopia ae Italian Somaliland across burning 


deserts. British withdrawal gave the 
“Italians possession of an East African wedge ex- 
tending from Eritrea on the north to the border 


of Britain’s Kenya colony on the south—a strip 


+ 


of coast covering the Red Sea at the ‘‘back door” 
of the Suez Canal, the narrow Bab el Mandeb 
Strait between French Somaliland and Britain’s 
Aden protectorate, the Gulf of Aden and the 
Indian Ocean. British land, sea and air forces 
continue fighting on two other African fronts— 
on the Ethiopian-British Kenya border, where 
Italian columns have driven miles into British 
territory, and the Egyptian-Libyan border. 

—Every resident of Canada, 16 years old or more, 
was called to report for enrollment in the 
Dominion’s war effort. 

Aug. 20—Prime Minister Winston Churchill, in the 
British House of Commons, announced that, 
pursuant to certain expressions of interest in. 
the subject by President Roosevelt, pertaining 
to common safety ‘His Majesty’s Government is 
entirely willing to accord defense facilities to the 
United States on a 99-year leasehold basis in 
Newfoundland and in the West Indies. Undoub- 
edly this process means that these two great 
organizations of the English-speaking democra- 
cies, the British Empire and the United States, 
will have to be somewhat mixed up together in 
some of their affairs for mutual and general 
advantage. For my own part, looking out upon 
the future, I do not view the process with any 
misgivings. No one can stop it. Like the Mis- 
sissippi, it just keeps rolling along. Let it roll. 
Let it roll on in full flood, inexorable, irresistible, 
to broader lands and better days.” 

Aug. 21—German bombing planes, over-shooting 
the west coast of Wales, have carried the war 
into St. George’s Channel in the Irish Sea with 
attacks on ships, including the Irish mail boat, 
St. Patrick. 

—Italian planes bombed Malta and Gibraltar; 
British planes were active in Ethiopia, an 
there were limited air bombing cruises by the 
Germans and the British in England and Ger- 
arse Some German planes are using torpe- 

oes. 

Aug. 22—Long-range (artillery guns) cannon 
which the German had fixed on the French 
Channel coast from Calais to Boulogne, were 
tried out on a British mile-long ship convoy 
that was passing through the Strait. The 
“Berthas’’ also dropped shells in England con- 
cerning which the War Office, Air Ministry and 
Ministry of Home security issued this joint 
communique: ‘“‘Enemy artillery on the French 
coast opened fire on the Dover area. Enemy 
shells caused some damage to buildings. There 

. were a number of casualties.’’ As to the attack 
on the convoy, the communique said: ‘“The war- 
ships escorting the convoy: at once laid smoke 
screens to conceal the convoy from the enemy. 
Although some shells fell fairly close to the 
ships, no ship of the convoy or escort was hit 
or received damage.’’ 

—British planes that ranged over Germany were 
impeded by ice on their wings. In the Mediter- 
ranean Italian planes again attacked Gibraltar 
and sank, Rome said, a British submarine and a 
destroyer. 

—Members of the Joint Board which will coordi- 
nate the defense of the northern half of the 
Western Hemisphere were named by President 
Roosevelt and Premier Mackenzie King of 
Canada. Among those appointed for the United 
States was Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of New York. 

Aug. 23—The approach of dawn ended the first 
night mass raid of London by German planes. 
Places in Germany bombed during the night in- 
clude the synthetic oil plant at Bottrop, the air- 
craft factory at Frankfort, the power station at 
Knapsack, near Cologne; a high explosive fac- 
tory at Grieshelm, near Frankfort, and docks at 
the Rhine port of Duisburg. 

Aug. 24—In Egypt the Italian air force attacked 
the naval base of Alexandria, the Sidi Barrani 
air field and troop concentrations at Matruh. In 
the Sudan other bombers. raided the Nile garri- 
son city of Khartoum and its British airdrome. 

—Incendiary bombs from a German plane set fire 
to buildings in London. , 

—tThe British and Bermuda authorities have agreed 
to lease to the United States (no change in soy- 
ereignty) the Great Sound of Bermuda for an 
airplane base. The five-square-mile area is 
bounded on the northwest by the Royal Navy 
Dockyard. L 

—British Beenie shelled the port of Bardia in 
Italian L: - 

Aug. 25—Berlin was raided by British planes. Ger- 
man planes in an attack on London damaged St. 
Giles Church, which had survived the great fire 
of 1666. Oliver Cromwell was married in the 
church and John Milton is buried there. The 
bomb that damaged the edifice also upset the 
statue of Milton outside. The Germans also 
damaged one of the best preserved sections of 
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Popes eS 
the old Roman wall of London, in the disused 
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churchyard of St. Alphage’s. 

—Loss of the British destroyer, Hostile, under com- 
mand of Burnell-Nugent, with a crew of 145, was 
announced in London. A mine was blamed. 
—In County Wexford, Hire, bombs from a German 
plane supposed intended for a railway, hit a 
creamery, killing three girls. 


Aug. 26—German planes bombed London outskirts, 


for six hours. ‘They attacked Folkestone, also, 
killing 50 inhabitants. British planes ranged 
over Germany. Italian planes raided Alexandria. 
—The American-Canadian | joint Permanent De- 
fense Board held its first session, in Ottawa. The 
Chairmen are Mayor La Guardia of New York 
and Col. O. M. Biggar of the Dominion. : 
Aug. 27—Attorney General Jackson assured Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a formal opinion that the Con- 
stitution did not require the Chief Executive to 
get consent of Congress to trade 50 over-age de- 
stroyers for U. S. naval and air bases in British 
Western Hemisphere possessions. Thereupon Mr. 
Roosevelt concluded the deal, Congress was not 
informed and no public announcement was made 
until Sept. 3. Besides the basis in Newfoundland 
and Bermuda, 99-year leases of which were given 
for nothing, bases-in-trade-for-destroyers on the 
99-year basis were leased in Jamaica, the Baha- 
mas, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua and British 
Guiana. A pledge by the British Government 
to the United States not to scuttle or surrender 
the British fleet under any conditions was Tre- 
vealed coincidentally with the State Department's 
publication of correspondence between Secretary 
Hull and the British Ambassador, the Marquess 
of Lothian. The Jackson opinion said the pact 
needed no appropriation of money. Thus it was 
unnecessary for the Senate to ratify ‘‘an oppor- 
tunity that entails no obligations,’’ he declared. 
Aug. 28—Italian planes bombed for the first time 
Port Said at the north entrance to the Suez 
Canal; a bombing air attack also was made on 
Haifa, Britain’s oil base in the Palestine. Brit- 
ish planes ranged over Berlin, Northern Italy 
(in the war industries area) and likewise over 
Ethiopia. German air squadrons dropped mis- 
siles on London, Birmingham, Derby, Chatham, 
Southampton and the Thames estuary. The 
Germans complained that the British planes had 
been made invisible at night by means of a secret 
varnish. A Hungarian plane dropped six bombs 
on the airport at the Rumanian town of Satu- 
Mare, according to an official communique. The 
bombing occurred almost simultaneously with a 
German invitation to the Rumanian and Hun- 
garian foreign ministers to meet in Vienna to 
discuss ways to settle their differences peace- 
fully. Fighting along the Soviet Rumanian fron- 
tier was halted by a mixed commission. 


—President Roosevelt signed the Congress bill au- 


thorizing the mobilization of the National Guard 
and other Army reserves for one year’s active 
service. He also signed the bill authorizing com- 
missioning of aviation cadets in the line of the 
Navy each year. The number will be determined 
_ by the Secretary of the Navy. Also, the Presi- 
dent signed the bill authorizing American ves- 
sels to enter European combat zones and remove 
| children from the centers of war. 


—The U. S. Army Transport, American Legion, 


under command of Capt. B. E. Torning, arrived 
at New York with 870 passengers, including Mrs. 
J. B. Harriman, U. S. Minister to Norway, and 
Crown Princess Martha of Norway and her three 
children. The 'ship had left Petsamo, Finland, 
and voyaged, with her refugees, mostly Ameri- 
cans. She circled the Norwegian coast and 
passed along the Shetland Islands and the 
Hebrides on a course dictated by the State De- 
partment, close to the shore of Scotland, where 
Germany had laid mine fields and declared a 
total blockade. The German Government re- 
fused to guarantee safe conduct on the charted 
course, but the U. S. Government failed to alter 
the course. 


Aug. 29—Incendiary and screaming bombs were 


used by German planes in a raid over, London 
suburbs. Also attacked were Liverpool, Bristol, 
Cardiff and Birkenhead. In Germany, Leuna, 
Halle, Dessau and Leipsic were targets. The 
eae bombed the railway between Port and 
Ismailia. 


—The French Ministry of Fine Arts reports that 


Rouen, Laon, Soissons, Compiegne, Beauvais, 
Amiens, Gien, Saumur, Auxerre, Orleans, Calais, 
Dunkerque, Sedan, Mezieres, Arras and Vitry-le- 
Francois are the chief towns in .France that 
suffered in the war. Amiens was severely dam- 
aged, although the cathedral escaped. The tapes- 
try manufactory at Beauvais was among the 
establishments destroyed. Several districts of 


Gien and Auxerre are completely in ruins. Tours, 
with the exception of a district around the main 
street, suffered less than was at first reported, 
but Orleans is devastated. Rennes, despite a 
heavy air bombardment, suffered less than at 
first reported. 7 

Aug. 30—Acting as arbiters, Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop of Germany and Count Ciano of 
Italy granted to Hungary about half (19,300 sq. 
miles) of the Rumanian Province of Transyl- 
vania. The decision gave to Hungary territory 
she lost after the World War.and to which she 
never renounced her claim. This completed the 
dismemberment of post-World War Rumania. 
It began with Russia’s acquisition of Bessara- 
bia and Northern Bukovina and the cession of 
Southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. In return Ru- 
mania received an Axis guarantee of her bor- 
ders, not only with Hungary and Bulgaria, but 
also with Russia. The Rumanian Crown Coun- 
cil approved the award,on Aug. 31. 

—Following a statement by U. S. Senator Wheeler 
of Montana that Sir George Paish had told him 
that he, Paish, was responsible for getting the 
United States into the first World War’and that 
he intended to get this country into the present 
war, Lord Lothian, the British Ambassador, ad- 
vised Paish to abandon his lecture tour and re- 
turn-to England in the interest of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations. : 

Aug. 31—The French Government stated that a 
rebellion had broken out in French Indo-China 
and French West Africa, following the action of 
French Equatorial Africa in going over to the 
British war cause. The French West African 
trouble is confined to Europeans. 

—More than 25 lives have been lost by the tor- 
pedoing of the armed British merchant cruiser, 
Dunvegan Castle; 250 were: saved. 

—London told of ‘bombing attacks on Boulogne 
and Cherbourg and on gun emplacements at 
Cape Griz Nez near the Channel. Objectives at 
Hamburg, Hamm, Bremen and Emden were 
bombed. Berlin reported attacks on airdromes 
in Hertfordshire, north of London. Oil tanks and 
docks on the Thames were hit and set afire, the 
Germans claimed. The German High Command 
set the day’s total British losses at 72 planes, 
with 12 Nazi craft admitted lost. 


“1940—SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 2—It was estimated that the Germans sent 
about 700 planes against Britain in three 
attempts to bring destruction upon London, ,An 
Air Ministry bulletin said 300 bombers and 
fighters were used in the last daylight attack. 
In addition to the night thrust at London—a 
little later than usual—the Germans were 
sighted over at least eight other cities—in 
southeast, southwest, northwest and northeast 
England and the Midlands and over Wales. 
British planes bombed Munich, also other places 
in Germany, and shipping, munitions plants, 
airplane factories, oil depots and land com- 
ewe gg lines in Italy, the Netherlands and 

Trance. 

Sept. 3—The President’ notified Congress of an 
agreement with Britain by which the latter 
gets 50 over-age U. S. destroyers in exchange for 
naval and air base leases to the United States, 
in Newfoundland and the West Indies. 

—The practically continuous day and night Brit- 
ish, German and Italian plane raids against 
es respective enemies’ areas went along as 
usual. 

—Anti-German uprisings are reported in Chad 
(Equatorial Africa) and New Caledonia. 

Sept. 4—British, planes diversified the daily 
routine by dropping bombs on the Black Forest, 


east of Baden, the dense woods of the Oberharz c 


Mountains, the forest district of Grunewald, on 
the outskirts of Berlin, and forests in Thuringia 
in all of which it was believed war stores had 
been concealed. ; 

Sept. 5—Air raid alarms over London sent mem- 
ers of Parliament down to the bomb-proof 
shelters beneath their meeting place. After 
the session was resumed Prime Minister 
Churchill told the House of Commons that 
Britain was more than holding her own against 
Germany in the air war. The parliament 
buildings were not hit, the raids being confined 
to the suburbs, and the Thames estuary. ‘The 
Ministry of Home Security announced that 
civilian casualties from German air raids in 
August were 1,075 dead and 1,261 seriously 
injured—an average daily casualty toll of 7514. 
The breakdown was: Dead—627 men, 335 women 
and 113 children; injured—711 men, 448 women 
ang 2 Gaui The deaths averaged about 

7 ally. 
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a ie Planes bombed the terminal seaport of 


—In the Netherlands all Freemason lodges were 
ordered disbanded. 

—At sunrise Hungarian troops, accompanied by 
mechanized equipment, crossed the former 
Rumanian frontier into that part of Transyl- 
vania awarded by the Vienna agreement. An 
area of about 4,000 square miles from Nagy- 
Leta to the Russian border was occupied. 

Sept. 6—German war planes made seven raids in 
the London area, lasting 12 hours. Timed only 
a few minutes apart, the bombers came over the 
Channel in formations of about 30 each, spread 
out fanwise as if all were heading for different 
targets. When they were a few miles inland 
they began to converge on airports in the 
London area. The bombers were at a height of 
15,000 feet, with their fighters 3,000 feet higher. 
In the evening the Germans circled the flares 
at great height, out of range of ground batteries, 
and started dropping bombs. 

—King Carol abdicated at dawn the throne of 
Rumania in favor of his son, 18, who was 
sworn in as King Michael. Just before quitting, 
Carol appointed Gen. Ion Antonescu, Iron Guard 
leader, Premier, with dictatorial powers. Carol 
and his mistress, Mme. Magda Lupescu, fied 
across Yugo-Slavia in a 10-car special train to 
Lugano, Switzerland. 

—Bombs from Britigh planes fell in the northern 
part of Berlin. ‘ 

Sept. 7—In retaliation for the bombing of the 

erlin area by British planes, squadrons of 
German planes, more than 200 in all, rained 
death and destruction on an industrial area 
of East London. Docks and warehouses were 
the principal objective of the day’s raids, but 
at night the bombers returned and the Air 
Ministry revealed that bombs had been dropped 
in an industrial afea on the north bank of the 
Thames estuary, “‘causing fires’’. Damage to 
communications and public services of London 
also was announced. Newsreel theatres deep 
underground did a lively business because they 
combined protection with entertainment. The 
German Air Force announced, in Berlin, the 
most concentrated air attack in history and the 
strongest air fleet ever directed upon a single 
objective, and included machines representing 
every type contained in the German Air Force. 
Persons killed were 306; injured seriously, 1,340; 
528 were killed next day. 3 

—In the Red Sea an Italian submarine sank an 
enemy Oil tanker. 

—An ement between Bulgaria and Rumania 
for the cession of Southern Dobruja to Bulgaria 
Was signed in Craiova. It restores the borders 
of 1912. Bi 


aria is obliged to pay to Rumania 

two years blanket sums of com- 

ensation equivalent to 450,000,000 leva for land 
Peprovenient, buildings, property, etc. 


. 9—German warplanes, 350 in umber, made 
enother mass attack on eee London area, in 
ginnin e 
A second alarm began at 8:38 P.M. 

ime bomb dropped a a peren 
t.. A’ time ‘Op a n 
bine buried itself in the garden of Buckin 
Polace, at a corner of the swimming pool, 60 
feet from the Queen’s sitting room, and 70 
feet from the King’s study. the 400 killed 
_in the night raid, 50 were caught taking shelter 
in an East Side grade school demolished by a 


large bomb. 
. 10—British planes fiying high over Germany 
os loose cuniteld thousands of self-igniting 
leaflets—moist cards soaked with gun cotton and 
‘phosphorus. Scattered over the countryside 
from a single plane, they dry out naturally and 
spring into flames about eight inches high when 
warmed by natural processes in a moderate 
temperature. Other British planes dropped 
bombs on the Brandenburg Gate in Berlin, the 
Academy of the old Reichstag 
Building, Engin a wing of St. 
Hedwig’s Hospital. Incendiary bombs set small 


fires in the Jewish hospital, close to the uni- 
versity buildings, and the Charite hospital. 
British planes make daily raids on one or more 
of the ports (on the Channel, Norway and 
elsewhere) from which Germany might embark 
& force to invade the United Kingdom. 

—In the London area German planes dropped 
shells for 8 hours 24 minutes. The area around 
St. Paul’s and Old Bailey was damaged worse 
than anywhere else. A whistler bomb sliced 
aver, one side of a large building near St. 
Paul's and vil bombs started fires nearby, 
which damaged a row of stores and scorched 
but did not otherwise damage the cathedral. 
Several hospitals have been damaged; broken 
and blasted mains have left three sections of 
London without gas or water. Truckloads of 
canned food were carried into one East London 
area to feed those who had no means of pre- 
paring their own dinners. 

ai 11—Coincident with an announcement by 

rime Minister Churchill in Commons that the 
Germans were preparing to attempt to send an 
army of invasion by sea, the British ‘big 
Bertha’ cannons in Dover shot heavy projectiles 
over to the French coast, and British bombing 
pees. aided by warships, attacked Hamburg, 
Test and Norway’s harbors, to prevent em- 
barkations from those places. Another day and 
night air raid on London by German planes 
from occupied France lasted until daylight of 
Sept. 12. A colony of workmen’s cottages 
fringing industries south of the city was 
destroyed; three floors were blown out of one 
big building in the metropolitan area and 
houses from north to south in the London area 
and from Wales to the Scottish border were 
wiped out. The bombers wait to cross the 
Channel till a heat haze develops. They fly 
A ae during the raids, to avoid anti-aircraft 


—British planes attacked the Potsdam railway sta- 
tion in the Berlin area; also the rail stations in 
Duisburg and Brussels. 

—The Norwegian Parliament in Oslo declared King 
Haakon no longer able to function, but decided to 
postpone until after the war the question of 
whether he would be allowed to-return to his 
country. By the decision the Norwegian Govern- 
ment in London, where King Haakon also took 
refuge after his country was occupied by the Ger- 
man Army, is considered to have resigned and a 
new government is named. The chief of the new 
government is Ingolf Ilster Christensen, 68, who 
will rule as regent. 

Sept. 12—In anticipation of invasion, and favored 
by fog and mist, 2,000,000 British soldiers in all 
branches of the service were distributed along 
the English and Scottish coasts at strategic 


points. 

—British planes bombed two railroad stations and 
the Templehof Airport in Berlin, and attacked 
Channel ports. The Germans announced that 
Berlin, Bremen and Hamburg were attacked 
with many fires started, but said military dam- 
age was slight. 

—At Vichy the Ministry of Finance reported that 
the German occupation of France was costing 20 
million reichsmarks a day. The German Army 
is removing only ‘“‘white French’’ war prisoners 
to Germany, leaving in war prisons in occupied 
France an estimated 400,000 Senegalese, Alge- 
rians and other cclonials and Jews. 

—Italian forces over 250,000 strong opened war on 
Eeynt by massed drives along the Mediterranean 
coal 


Sept. 13—Several more bombs fell on Buckingham 
alace, London. The King and Queen were in 
the north wing. The Germans said their missles 
were intended for an oil tank depot near the 
Palace. South of London, the Erith railroad 
station and tracks on the London-Gravesend line 
were attacked and damaged. Docks and indus- 
trial objectives in London were likewise attacked. 
It was revealed that an Incendiary bomb had 
recently struck the House of Lords but that the 
fire was put out before it caused more than minor 
damage. Also shelled from the air were Downing 
St., where the home of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill is situated, and Whitehall, center of 
government buildings. A wing of the Admiralty 
was touched. Other German planes ranged over 
towns to the southeast and in the Midlands and 
Northern Ireland. 

—British planes again raided Essen, Hanover and 
Bremen. Essen has been free of air-raid alarms 
only one night since May 10. Railroad points 
bombed were those at Hamm, Ehrang, Osna- 
brueck, Schwerte, Emmerich on the Rhine near 
the Netherlands border and Brussels; also air 
bases in Norerney. 
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—Italian forces from Ethiopia have penetrated in 
some places 120 miles into British Kenya, There 
are more than 200,000 troops at the Egyptian 
border of Libya. 

—King Farouk of Egypt appealed to Moslems 
throughout the world to pray for peace. 

Sept. 14—The U. S. Congress passed and sent to 
resident Roosevelt the Burke-Wadsworth Com- 
ulsory Military Service (draft)) bill, by which, 
t is estimated, 16,500,000 men 21-35 years of age 

will be liable to selection. The bill limits the 
total of selectees to be trained in any given 
year to 900,000. As finally passed by Congress 
the bill was in the form of a conference report 
which had been approved by 47 to 25 in the Sen- 
ate and 232 to 134 in the House. The Senate vote 
“py parties was: for—40 Democrats, 46 Republi- 
cans; against—32 Democrats, 88 Republicans, 1 
American. Labor. 1 Farm-Labor. 2 Progressives. 
The bill was signed by the President Sept. 16, 
who set Oct. 16 as registration day for all males 
1-35 years of age. 

oan eept, Italian invading troops under attack 
by British air forces and armored cars estab- 
lished a wedge ten miles deep, occupying the 
villages of Solum on the Mediterranean and 
Musaid. The Italians are commanded by Mar- 

1 Rodolfo Graziani. : 3 J 
eet oeot. there was a comparative lull in air 
battles. A time-bomb blew off part of the fence 
around Buckingham Palace. The time-bomb that 
had fallen by St. Paul’s Cathedral was dug up 
and carted away. A plane shell hit South Africa 
House but missed the Nelson column in Trafalgar 


Fisid Marshal Gen. Walther_von Brauchitsch, 
Commander-in-Chief of the German forces, in- 
spected German troop formations in Northern 
e. 5 
eet bin London ‘‘Great cheers went up as Nazi 
planes, some in flames and others rocketing 
crazily, fell in full view of the Sunday crowds. 
While a crowd of Sunday strollers watched from 
the street a half dozen soldiers worked to re- 
move the broken body of a German airman from 
the roof of an auxiliary territorial service head- 
quarters’. Buckingham Palace was hit again 
from the air; the King and Queen were away for 
the day. The British said that 175 of the 400 
German planes were downed as against 30 Brit- 
ish losses. The Germans said 71 British planes 
were destroyed as against 39 German. 

—In a day and night attack on Antwerp port, 
British planes dropped 40 tons of high explosive 
bombs and 1,000 incendiary missiles. Polish 
fliers took part in the British raid on Boulogne. 
The Germans report having dropped more than 
2,200 tons of bombs on London since May 7. - 

—Two new classes of conscripts, 19 and 20 years 
of age, were called up for service by the Soviet, 

—Berlin reported Marshal Goering piloted a 
bombing plane over London at night to observe 
the results of the German raids. 

Sept. 16—Italian forces in Egypt occupied and 
passed 25 miles beyond Solum. Since June 12, 
Italy’s second day of war, British forces, starting 
from Egyptian bases, but unaccompanied by 
Egyptian forces, have made a series of land, 

* naval and air attacks on Italian Libya. 

—During the forenoon, German long-range guns 

on the French coast fired shells across the 

Channel that fell in the Dover area. At night 

German planes again raided the London sector. 

In the last week about 15,000 of the million or 

more buildings in the city have been damaged. 

Every night British planes attacked Channel 

ports under German control. 

—In armories all over the United States, 60,500 
National Guardsmen were reporting for induction 

. into Federal service for a year’s training. They 
will be followed next month by others until the 
full strength of the guard has been summoned. 

~The exiled Belgian Government has left Vichy 
after abandoning all attempt to govern Belgium 
from a distance of about 800 miles. Premier 
Hubert Pierlot and Foreign Minister Paul Henry 
Spaak convened the Cabinet for the last time and 
released all members of the government from 
their oath. The Belgian Government in Vichy 
had previously assured the repatriation of 1,- 
200,000 refugees. 

Sept. 17—A British refugee ship (the former Eller- 
man, 11,081-ton passenger liner City of Benares) 
carrying children from London and suburbs, 
bound for Canada, was torpedoed and sunk in a 
storm on the Atlantic Ocean, more than 600 
miles west of the British Isles. Of the 90 child- 
ren, 79 were drowned. Of the 406 persons 
aboard—215 members of the crew and 191 pas- 
sengers—159 survived. Included among the miss- 
ing. was Colonel J. Baldwin Webb, member of 


Parliament for the Wrekin division of Shrop- 
shire. He was bound for Canada on an official 
mission for the government.. Of the survivors 46 
were rescued Sept. 25 after 8 days in midocean 
in a lifeboat. ‘ 

—The Republic of San Marino (32 sq. miles; pop. 
14,000) declared war on Britain and simultane- 
ously ended its war with Germany which dated 
from 1915. 

Sept. 18—German bombs dropped into London in 
night raids by planes destroyed large stores and 
have damaged fine residences and hotels in 
Berkeley Square, Oxford, Regent and Gerwick 
streets, and all through the Mayfair and Soho 
areas. Liverpool and Glasgow air fields and 
docks, warehouses, ship yards and munition 
plants were bombed. London’s West India and 
Victoria docks, among the largest in the world, 
were attacked as was Croydon Airport. 

—British planes raided French, Belgian and 
Netherlands coastal points, flew behind the Ger- 
man lines and struck at railroad yards and dis- 
tribution centers. British pilots, flying in all 
sorts of weather, have strewn mine fields, 
threatening German shipping from the Norweg- 
ian coast to the Bay of Biscay. 

Sept. 19—At the Department of State, in Washing- 
ton, Secretary Hull and the British Ambassador 
and the Australian Minister conferred with re- 
gard to joint use of naval and air bases for 
mutual defense. Informal defense arrange- 
ments have been agreed upon between the United 
States and Canada and mutual staff conferences 
are in progress to arrange for joint military and 
naval action for defense. 

—London’s 13th consecutive daily night raid was 
made by German planes swarming in from the 
northwest—a new direction. Among the build- 
ings damaged have been the Tate Gallery, Inner 
Temple Court building, the British Museum, 
Home Office, Wallace Art Collection and the 
London County Hall. German planes ranged 
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and his wife were killed by a bomb that fell nA 


—British planes again attacked Havre and other 
suspected invasion ports. 

—In Egypt British ships and planes shelled Sidi Bar- 
rani where the Italian forces are digging in while 
they consolidate the territory already taken be- 
fore attempting any new advance. There are 14 
Libyan divisions, pius regular Italian troops. 

—In Bethel, Germany, a British bomb hit a hos- 
pital, killing eight girls and injurying 10. 

Sept. 20—Brig. Gen. George Strong, U. S. Army, 
returning to New York after officially observing 
in London the progress of the war, said in a 
public statement: “‘As yet no serious military 
damage has been done by the bombings. Much 
property has been destroyed, there has been 
some interference with the operations of Tail- 
Toads, and naturally the air raids have caused 
& great deal of inconvenience. The docks of the 
all woe bare Lahey! pag bombed and there 

: e ba res. Por iti 
decreased considerably. t activities have 

—Retaliatory bombing raids i 
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dropped more than 50,000,000 pounds of bombs 
on Britain since Aug. 10, in 1,000 separate raids; 
and in 20 attacks on coastal objectives, 17,500,000 
Pounds of bombs were dropped; in 800 attacks on 
airports and industries in Middle and Southern 
England, including London, 33,000,000 pounds of 
bombs were dropped. F 

—German planes raided Cambridge, in retaliation 

for a British air attack on Heidelberg, 

—A British squadron arrived off Dakar, Senegal, 
French West Africa, consisting of two battle- 
ships, four cruisers, several destroyers, and six 
transports, conveying a force of 8,000 to 10,000 
men. Then two British planes landed and their 
crews endeavored to persuade the garrison to 
declare for General de Gaulle. The pilots were 
arrested and the planes were seized. A landing 
party carrying a white flag went ashore, carry- 
ing an ultimatum from deGaulle calling on the 
French in Dakar to allow an immediate land- 
ing. On orders from Vichy the Governor re- 
fused to comply and bombardment of the city 
Was started. The French submarine Persee 
Scored a hit on a British cruiser, but was sunk. 
After two days of siege and combat the British 
Squadron withdrew, and London explained that 
it had been led into the adventure by de Gaulle’s 
belief that French West Africa was eager to for- 
sake Free France and join the Axis. The casual- 
ties were 166 killed, 340 wounded. 

—Elliott Roosevelt, a son of the President, was 
commissioned an aircorps Army Reserve captain, 
on his 30th birthday. He resigned on Oct. 14, 
owing to the publicity given to his case. 

Sept. 24—Gibraltar was bombarded for four hours 

y a large squadron of planes from Morocco, 
mostly Hrench but including some made in the 
United States and sent to France while she ‘still 
was a British ally. 

—Large squads of German bombers in an attack 
on London were hurled back twice before night- 
fall by defending Spitfires, Hurricanes and ground 
batteries. The first onslaught came in the fore- 
noon, when between 100 and 150 bombers es- 
corted by fighters crossed the Kentish Coast and 
headed up the Thames. 

—British planes bombed Berlin, attacking power 


plants. 

—President Roosevelt set up by executive order a 

. Defense Communications Board, charged with 
coordinating all branches of communication with 
the national defense and preparing plans for 
operation ‘‘during any national emergency.’’ 

Sept. 25—French planes renewed attack on Gib- 
Taltar and were fired on by anti-aircraft guns 

. and by British warships. The Vichy government 
said that a bomb had struck the 32,000-ton 
British cruiser, Renown, and that the fleet had 
been forced to sea. 

—Berlin said raids were carried out merely as 
‘nuisance attacks’’ on airdromes and factories, 

‘ designed to worry British ground defenses arid 
send civilians scurrying to cellars at the ex- 
ense of “pike important war work. 

—The Royal Air Force’s biggest single day’s toll 
of Nazi planes was reached Sept. 15 when 232 
German craft were shot down, Air Marshal Ar- 
thur S. Barratt announced. 

—In Norway, Josef Terbovin, the German Com- 
missioner, announced that he had broken off ne- 
otiations with Norwegian political parties and 
he President of the parte! (parliament) dis- 
solved all parties except Major Vidkun Quis- 
ling’s National Sommling and established by his 
own authority a new “State Council’, of 13 
members, dominated by Quisl. The 
exiled King Haakon no pone id. 


Southampton, blasting industries and residential 
areas and leaving hundreds of persons homeless. 
Braving a barrage of anti-aircraft fire, between 
50 and 70 planes dove upon the city and dumped 
explosive bombs on industrial premises and 
houses of working class area. There were many 
dead and injured. 

—The British also beat their own record in pound- 
ing German and Channel ports. Targets in the 
Berlin area where the Schoeneberg railroad 

, the Templehof Airport, and a munitions 
actory at Ruedersdorf. The formation detailed 
to attack Keil stayed over that fortified target 
two hours. : ; 

Rept. 27—Germany, Italy and Japan signed in 

erlin a 10-year pact to ‘‘assist one another with 
“all political, economic and military means when 
one of the three contracting powers is attacked 
by a power at present not involved in the 
Furopean war or in the Chinese-Japanese con- 
flict.’” It was also stated in the treaty that its 
terms “do not in any way affect the political 


status which exists at present as between each 
ee ~ , three contracting parties and Soviet 
ussia’’. 

—Germany and Britain continued their air raids 
on each other's cities, flying fields, ship ports, 
munitions plants and other war enterprises. 

Sept. 28—The first of the U. S. destroyers sold to 
rt see four in number, arrived at an English 

ort. 

Sept. 29—The Petain government announced the 

ench colony of Madagascar off the southeast 
coast of Africa. had defied a British ultimatum 
calling upon it to join the ‘‘Free French”’ forces. 
The ultimatum, served by radio after Britain’s 
abandonment of the siege of the Senegal port of 
Dakar, threatened the 980-mile-long island with 
a blockade and isolation from the rest of the 
world unless it capitulated. Some time before 
British troops attempted to land at Madagascar 
but were barred. 

—London asserted that 2,167 German planes and 
an estimated 5,418 pilots, gunners and bombard- 
iers were downed by Britain’s defenders during 
August and September. Rome said that British 
filers had bombed the French Somaliland port 
of Jibuti, Red Sea terminus of the railway line 
to Italian-held Addis Ababa, killing 10 persons. 
Other British air raids on Italian war camps 
and ports also were reported, as well as clashes 
of land patrols on the Kenya colony border. 

Sept. 30—British planes bombed Magdeburg and 
Amsterdam, and German planes visited London, 
rs and from Scotland to the English 

annel. 


1940—OCTOBER 


Oct. 1—London mothers and children are being 
evacuated to the country at the rate of 2,000 a 
day. The British Government announced that 
because of German submarines and winter 
storms, until further notice no more children 
could be sent overseas. 

Oct. 2—The German High Command said that 
fighter planes are taking over many of the duties 
normally assigned to bomber craft. German 
cannon on the French shore continued the shell- 
ing of Dover. Fire damage by British air attacks 
in Western German cities was acknowledged, but 
it was said to have been confined to ‘‘numerous 
apartment houses.”’ 

—Dover residents now take daily refuge in shelters 
some of which date to 1740, when they were us 
as wine vaults by cross-Channel traders. Some 
of the caves run deep into the chalk cliffs be- 
tween which the town nestles. 

Oct. 3—In London, ex-Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain resigned as Lord President of the 
Council. In the Cabinet shakeup that followed, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill enlarged the 
so-called Inner War Cabinet to eight Members, 
three of whom are now Members of the Labor 
Party. Chamberlain cuit the next day as leader 
of the Conservative Party. 

—The chief objective of British warplanes was 
Hamburg; German planes dropped 100 tons of 
high explosives on London. 

—The Finnish Government announced an agree- 
ment with Russia for permanent demilitarization 
of the ‘Aland Islands ‘‘in the interests of security 
and as a basis for peace in the Baltic.” 

—The U. S. arsenal at Rock Island, Ill., sent to 
Canada, by way of Detroit, 105 U. S. Army tanks 

Oct. 4—Chancellor Hitler of Germany and Pre- 
mier Mussolini of Italy conferred in Hitler’s 
armored train, at Brenner Pass. Foreign Min- 
isters von Ribbentrop and Count Ciano, and also 
(Gen. Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel were present, 
‘along with Italian military advisers. 
et. 5—The R.A.F. took advantage of cloudy 
skies to make daylight raids on barge concen- 
trations along the continental coast, a German 
convoy off Dunkerque and two German supply 
ships in Norwegian harbors. German planes — 
_ ag by day in London and southeast 

ngland. 

—In London, Lambeth Palace, residential seat of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, has been made 
uninhabitable by German bombs which forced 
the Archbishop and his staff to move to Can- 
terbury. The central and newer section erected 
in 1838 was struck on the river side by bombs. 

Oct. 6—In Rumania, Premier Ion Antonescu as- 
sumed supreme command of the Iron Guard, 
which is moving to take over supervision 0 
foreign concerns, including American. 

—A British submarine appeared near Savona, on 
the Ligurian coast, west of Genoa on the Italian 
Riviera, and fired some shells into the city, kill- 
ing one person and wounding six. 

Oct. 7—London and Berlin were damaged in coun- 
ter air raids. The attack on Berlin lasted 4 
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hours, 42 minutes. London experienced a series 
of 10-minute shellings. A adi : 
—More than 550,000 German children have been 
evacuated from cities within the Reich since 
the outbreak of the war, 350,000 to private 
families in smaller communities, 200,000 to 
camps, hostels and similar refuges, ; 
Oct. 8—The United States Department of State, 
through its Consuls, advised American citizens 
to leave the Far East. z 
-—In London, Princess Catherine Galitzine, a Rus- 
sian refugee, several other passengers and the 
conductor of a bus were killed by a bomb explo- 
3 sion. The Germans in their daily and nightly 
flights over London, travel at a great height, 
ae by navigational methods and pick a certain area 
for particular attention. This area shifts from 
| time to time. 
Oct. $—Gen. Charles de Gaulle stepped ashore at 
Duala, Cameroons, from the gunboat Comman- 


the French, and raised his standard of the ‘‘free 
_ French’’ forces on French soil for the first time 
since the French-German armistice. 

_ —A Vichy decree established the.new French army 
on a volunteer basis. , 

—Britain and Germany charge each other with 
indiscriminate air raids on hospitals in their re- 
prisal attacks which daily extend to many cities 
and ports in the British Isles, and the German, 
_ French, Channel and Norwegian coasts. 

Oct, 10—The U. S. Government ‘‘froze’’ Rumanian 
credits in this country, estimated at $100,000,000. 
The black and gold high altar of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, London, has been wrecked by a shell 


axime Weygand arrived in French West Africa 
. organize resistance to the movement of de 
Gaulle. ‘‘Free’’ Frenchmen and their British 
allies control all of the French and Belgian 


bi 
% 


ttack on Cherbourg. 
German cannon ashore. German air raids on 
London shifted from mass attacks to the send- 


The inscription read: 
e Black Army.” 


~ Malta, 
sy 
7,000 


oyers. 
S. oil companies have begun to move their 
petroleum and gasoline from Shanghai to Hong 
’ pone to Singapore, site of Britain’s principal 
_ Far Eastern naval base. 
—In London, the British Ministry of Information, 
, quoting ‘‘a neutral source,’’ reported that British 
_ bombs had sunk two big ships at Lorient in a 
recent night raid, killing more than 3,000 Ger- 
Oct. an 

14—In London, rescue workers, after 

hours, dug up alive 45 persons who were buried 
in the debris inthe basement bomb shelter of a 
S gek block of shelled flats. Many had died in the 


The ‘War 


dant Duboc, which the British had seized from. 


—The Pope by radio appeale 


m Euro 


collapse of the buildings. German planes raided 

by moonlight 60 districts of the city. Hvacuati 

of Britons from Rumania was begun. __ 

—Berlin was attacked by moonlight by enemy 

planes, which dropped shells in the central areas 
of the city. tea x 

Oct. 15—The daylight attack on London began 
with three waves of German aircraft crossing the — 
coast near Margate, flying at about 10,000 feet, © 
each wave 5 minutes behind its predecessor. yb iee 

—British planes bombed Berlin, Hamburg, Han- 
over, Goettingen, Lingen, and Bothlen, south of 
Leipzig, where an oil pant was set afire. Lit 

—The first party of 10,000 children who are being 
evacuated from Berlin has reached Emarthegau, 
in the former Polish province of Posen. hore: 

Oct. 16—Registration for the first peacetime draft 
in the United States, involving the summoning of 
males 21 to 35 gene of age, inclusive, to military 
training, was begun and completed throughout 
the country in one day. 

—The heaviest air attack by British bombers was 
directed against Kiel and centers where the Ger- 
mans have been storing fuel for the planes that 

carry out daily raids on London. 5 ; 

Oct. 17—Tobruk, in Libya, and Alexandria, in 
Egypt, were the objects of reprisal air raids. 

Oct. 18—There was only one day alarm in London, — 

and the German attack was light in the rest of 

England. 5 

—The Vichy government (Petain) in Free France, 

by decree, barred Jews from the press, radio 

and movies, and, with only rare exceptions, from > 
high public offices, from educational and judi- — 
ciary positions and from becoming officers in the 

army, navy and air force. { 4 . 

—German planes shelled Aden, at the southern en- 
trance to the Red Sea. an 

Oct. 19—The Gc-man High Command said a sub- 
marine flotilla had sunk 26 British merchant 
ships in one convoy. British planes dive-bombed 

a Hamburg shipyard. German planes swept over 

London at five-minute intervals in squads of 20. 

The first wave dropped incendiary bombs. 

that big shells were used. ope 

d for world peace. 

Oct. 20—The Italian High Command said their 
heavy bombers had made the longest flight ever 
attempted in wartime—2,800 miles—to bomb 
American-owned oil stores and refineries at 
Bahrein Island in the Persian Gulf. 

—Italian planes bombed a suburb of Cairo. 

—The French military court at Riom has convicted 
and sentenced to deportation (on the charge of 
desertion in the presence of the enemy) Lieut. 
Jean Zay, ex-Minister of Education. ; : 

Oct. 21—British planes raided Berlin while others ~ 

flew over the Alps and attacked Milan, Turin ~ 

and other military objectives. German plane 
were out in force over nearly all the Englis 
countryside, Wales and South Scotland. 
raids on London were not intensive. ee 

—Prime Minister Churchill appealed by radio ti 
France not to take up arms against Britain. _ 

—London said the Italian destroyer Francesco — 

Nullo had been blown up by a torpedo from ie 

British destroyer Kimberly, which was slig. 

damaged by Italian coastal guns. ares 


2a 
Oct. 22—German planes concentrated their at cS 
on docks at Bristol, Glasgow and eae 
where United States war supplies are landed: i 
British planes bombed Hamburg, and a ship con. My 
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sion with a merchant ship, in the North Atlantic; 
140 lives were lost. 

Oct. 23—Chancellor Hitler and Foreign Minister 
von Ribbentrop met with General Franco, head 
of the Spanish State, and his Foreign Minister, 
Roman Serrano Suner, at Hendaye on the 
French border. 

—Ex-King Carol of Rumania and Mme. Magda 
Lupescu, with Ernest Urdareanu, ex-Minister of 
the Palace, were detained on their arrival at 
Seville, Spain. 

—The British minesweeper, Dundalk, with 74 men 
aboard, has been sunk by a mine; also two 
trawlers. 

—The German civil administrator of Luxemburg 
ordered the dissolution of the Parliament and 
State Council. 

—Following similar measures in Algiers and 
Morocco, the French (Petain) Government 
barred Jews in Syria from government posts, 
State enterprises and the press, film and radio 
profession. Syria has about 20,000 Jews in a 
Population of approximately 2,800,000. 

Oct. 24—Chancellor Hitler conferred at the French 
i with Marshal Petain, head of unoccupied 

‘ance. 

—The “Belgian Government in Exile’? was set up 
in London by Finance Minister Camille Gutt, 
Premier Hubert Pierlot and Foreign Minister 
Paul-Henri Spaak. A Belgian army unit’ has 
been formed and has been entrusted with the 
defense of one sector of England. In London 

. Wladislaw Sikorski, Polish Premier and 
War Minister, announced that Polish forces had 
taken over a sector of the Scottish coast in 
Britain’s caostal defense scheme. 

—iIn Rumania the police have seized ex-Polish 
army chief Marshal Edward Smigly-Rydz and 
ex-Foreign Polish Minister Josef Beck. 

—Italian planes from a base on the French coast 
joined in a raid on Britain. 

Oct. 25—The United States Government asked free 
France, through its Ambassador in Washington, 
for official information as to its relations between 
Marshal Petain and Chancellor Hitler, insofar 
as concerns commitments to aid Germany in the 
War with Britain. It had been reported that in 
such an eyent, the French possessions in the 
American Hemisphere wok change their sov- 
ereignty at Germany’s bid a 

—More than 60,000 school children under 14 have 
been removed from Berlin to the country and 
42,000 from Hamburg. A 

—The Vichy police announced arrests, mostly in 
Paris, of 1,000 Communists who had concealed 
arms for a revolt. 

Oct. 26—The official Italian news agency said “‘A 
band of armed Greeks attacked with rifie fire and 
hand grenades Albanian outposts near Koiza 
(Koriza) and in the zone between milestones No. 
30 and 31 directly south of the Karestiza Pass. 
Immediate reaction by the Albanian patrol fol- 
lowed and other units shortly intervened, repell- 
ing the Greeks who had penetrated to Albanian 
territory.”” Two Albanian soldiers were killed, 
three wounded. Greece denied her troops had 
been in Albania. : 

—The Canadian Pacific steamship, Empress of 
Britain, 42,348 tons, was bombed and set on fire 
by a German airplane, and sank in the North 
Atlantic. The vessel, launched in 1930, had been 
converted into a troop ship and was 160 miles 
off the Irish coast; 598 of 643 persons aboard 
were rescued by British warships. 

Oct. 27—Greece was invaded by Italian warplanes, 
across the Albanian border and were reported 
over Athens. Greece rejected a three-hour ulti- 
matum fom Italy and rallied her forces. Premier 
Metaxas and King George urged the nation to 
fight for independence. The ultimatum de- 
manded that Italian troops be allowed to occupy 
strategic Greek positions for the duration of the 
war and warned that should Greece resist, Italy 
would have recourse to arms, leaving the Athens 
government ‘“‘responsibility for the conse- 
quences.”’ 

Oct. 28—The British Monarch, George VI, sent a 
message to King George II of Greece, in which 
he said: ‘‘We are with you in this struggle— 
your cause is our cause—we shall be fighting 
against a common foe.” Prime Minister 
Churchill sent a similar message to Premier Me- 
taxas. Both were in response to an appeal by 
the Greek Minister at London for fulfiliment of 

the guarantee given Greece April 13, 1939, after 
the Italian invasion of Albania. Italian troops 
in Albania ‘“‘crossed the Greek frontier and pene- 
trated to various points-on enemy territory,” an 

cial Rome Soin te said. : 

—Meanwhile Chancellor Hitler and Premier Mus- 
solini conferred in Florence. Count Ciano, 


Italian Foreign Minister, and Joachim von Rib- 
mentrop, German Foreign Minister, attended the 
* conversations. 

—In northeast Africa and in Egypt, British and 
Italian forces are in daily action. 

—At least 32 London churches have been de- 
stroyed or made unusable by German air raids, 
the Right Rey. G. F. Fisher, Bishop of London, 
said at a diocesan conference. Including vicar- 
ages, halls and schools, Bishop Fisher estimated 
that 450 to 500 church buildings had been dam- 
aged in some dégree or destroyed in London since 
the war started. 

Vice Prémier Pierre Laval was invested by the 

French Cabinet with the duties of Minister of 

Foreign Affairs. He replaces Paul Baudoin, who 

remains as Secretary of State attached to Mar- 

shal Petain’s office. 

Oct. 29—An Italian communiaue on the invasion of 
Greece from Albania said “‘The advance is con- 
tinuing. Our air force, despite unfavorable 
weather conditions, repeatedly bombed objectives 
assigned to it, striking bases, docks and railroad 
platforms, causing fires in the port of Patras. 
Installations along the Corinth Canal and in 
the naval base of Preveza and air force installa- 
tions of the Tatoi air base near Athens were also 
attacked. All our planes returned.’’ The coun- 
try_is moutainous on both sides of the border, 
and progress is slow and difficult, it was stated. 
The Albanian official journal announced that 
seven provinces of Albania were at war with 
Greece while the three bordering on Yugoslavia 
were not. The decree was promulgated by Fran- 
cisco Jacomini di San Lavino, Italian Lieut. Gen. 
at Albania. 

Oct. 29—The first United States peacetime compul- 
sory military service was inaugurated when Sec- 
retary of War Stimson, blindfolded, drew from 
a glass bowl, in the War Department Auditorium 
in Washington, the number 158—first of 16,313,- 
240 cards for young men who had registered 
under the Selective Service and Training Act. 

—British air raids over the Netherlands killed 15. 
persons, it was said, officially, at The Hague. 

Oct. 30—The Italian High Command communique 
said: ‘‘Our troops have continued the advance 
in Greek territory, overcoming resistance of the 
enemy’s rearguard.’’ Italian air forces were in © 
a with British in Libya, Eritrea and in the 


udan. 

—British planes, the War Office said, raided Ber- 
lin in a snowstorm (Berlin said there was no 
snowstorm) and British planes and ships mined 
the Gulfs of Patras and Corinth and their en- 
trances. 

—President Roosevelt in a speech in Boston an- 
nounced that he had referred to the Priorities 
Board for ‘“‘most sympathetic consideration’”’ a 
British order for 12,000 planes, also arms, tanks 
and munitions. 

Oct. 31—In Greece, Italian forces advanced to the 
Kalamas River at various points. Their planes 
shelled the port of Patras, Lepanto air base and 
Greek troop barracks at Metzovo Pass. 

—British planes dropped bombs on Buna in Kenya, 
Massawa in Eritrea, Lugh Ferradi in Italian 
Somaliland, Cheren in Eritrea and Berbera in 
British Somaliland. . 

—A large number of merchant ships, convoyed by 
warships, left Gibraltar for England. The straits 
were filled with more than 100 vessels. 

—The U. S. Department of State was assured by 
Gaston Henri-Haye, the French Ambassador, 
upon the basis of official advices from his gov- 
ernment, that no question of the cession of 
French territory to Germany was involved in the 
recent discussions of Marshal Petain with Chan- 
cellor Hitler. This applied both to France proper 
and to French colonies in North Africa, Asia, 
the West aes and pe 4 deteee 

—Among buildings and places damaged in London 
by Gein planes have been the Bank of mn 

al- 


land, Leicester Square, the Middle (Law) Temp! 
Holland House, Bond Street, Buckingham P: 
ace, Burlington House, Arcade and Gardens, 
Eltham Palace, Lambeth Palace, the Law Courts, 
Oxford Street, Park Lane, Regent Street, Rotten 
Row, the Tate Gallery, Westminster Abbey, and _ 
Hall, and many churches and department stores. 
1940—NO VEMBER 
Nov. 1—In Greece, Italian planes shelled Salonika, 
Piraeus, Patras and the islands of Crete and 
Corfu. The Italian ground forces kept on toward 


Yanina. 

— first British air raid*of the war on the 
Ttatian industrial port of Naples was reported 
by the Air Ministry in London. Oil stores and 
refineries, a railroad station and anti-aircraft 
and searchlight batteries were reported attacked. 
The RAF also renewed its air raids on Berlin 
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and the German-held invasion coast. German 
planes shelled London and the English Midlands. 

Nov. 2—Italian land forces got within ten miles of 
Yanina, in Greece. British and Greek planes 
shelled Tirana and three Albanian ports. Italian 
planes raided Salonika, Malta and the island of 
Corfu, Larissa, Skipero, the Corinth canal and 
the Corinth-Athens railway. In London, A. V. 
Alexander, First Lord of the. Admiralty, said 
troops had been landed on Greek soil to help the 
Navy and the Royal Air Force carry out Britain’s 
obligations to her Mediterranean ally. 

—In East Africa, an Italian column ‘‘overcoming 
enemy resistance,’’ occupied the heights of the 
Sciusceib Mountains near Kassala, Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan, dominating the Sudanese plain, the 

_ Italian High Command reported. i 

Nov. 3—Greek air and land forces aiming to sur- 

: round and seize Koritza in Albania claimed a vic- 
: tory over Italian troops in Albania near the 


i border. 
Noy. 4—Greeks and Italians shelled each other’s 
ports, from planes, and the Greeks made air 


raids on Albanian ports—Salonika, Piraeus, Pat- 
Yas, Volo, Kastoria, Koritza, Corfu, Bari-Brin- 
disi, Naples: In the Red Sea, Italian planes 
bombed the island of Perim and a British convoy. 
British forces have been landed on the island of 


peated Italian bombing attacks on Florina had 5s 


turned it into a deserted city, with its population 
seeking safety in the mountains, stores closed 
and no food available. 


Nov. 8—British planes ‘‘located’’ and shelled the 


Loewenbrau Keller (cellar) in Munich a half- 
hour after Chanceller Hitler had left the place, 
where he had pronounced Germany unconquer- 
ae and had said ‘‘today I reject any compro- 
mises.’’ { 


—The 26,032-ton Canadian liner Empress of Japan 


was attacked by German bombers 400 miles west 


| of ea coast of Ireland, but reached port, dam- 
' aged. é 
pa London German planes have damaged the 


Tower, and the Church of St. Clement Danes. 
Ford’s Hospital in Coventry, an old oak-timbered 
building recently used as an old women’s home, 
also was damaged by recent bombs. In London 
a Roman Catholic home for the aged, in which 
about 300 men and women were domiciled, was 
bombed. British planes made another attack 
on the Krupp Works in Essen and_hit an oil 
plant in Cologne, blast furnaces in Duesseldorf, 
docks in Oberhausen on the Dortsmund-Ems 
Canal, shipping traffic in Duisberg, shipping .in 
Dunkerque and air bases in Abbeville) and in 
Lannion, on the French Channel coast. 


Crete. Dy ‘ Nov. 9—Australia has prohibited enemy aliens 

—Both Berlin and the British Admiralty an- from possessing radios, motor vehicles, cameras 
nounced the sinking of two armed merchant or large quantities of liquid fuel. All aliens and 
cruisers, the 18,724-ton Laurentic and the 11,314- naturalized citizens are forbidden to use signal- 
ton Patroclus. Berlin said they and_a third ing apparatus or cipher codes except approved 
ship had been sunk by a submarine. The Ger- business codes. 


mans also said that other vessels, one of 19,000 | In Greece, Italian fliers raided Yanina; Greek 
tons, another a destroyer, had been damaged by} planes shelled Argyrokastron in Albania. — 
Nazi bombers in an attack off the east coast of | —The Italian submarine Capponi reported sinking 


Scotland. Survivors of the Laurentic were 368; in the Mediterranean a 29,000-ton British war- 
of the Patroclus, 263. Z i ship, which London. denied. 5 

_—The British auxiliary cruiser, Kingston Sap- | —An official announcement by the Petain goyern- 
phire, has been torpedoed and sunk off Huelva. ment at Vichy stated that when an armistice 


—The formal incorporation under Spanish rule of | was asked the French had only 20 to 25 divisions 
the International Zone of Tangier, which was to oppose 125 German divisions. Only one army 
occupied by Spanish troops on June 14, just was intact, that on the Alps facing the Italian 


before the collapse of France, was announced. forces. All the others were isolated or sur- 
—American destroyers are patrolling off the French rounded. The Army of the-Alps numbered four 
islands of Martinique and Guadeloupe. divisions, about 60,000 men. All the British 


Noy. 5—Prime Minister Churchill told Commons forces had embarked for home. 

that the Government of Eire had refused several | —British planes shelled Libreville, in Gabon, Af- 
British requests for air and naval bases for use rica, to cover the landing of infantry of Gen. 
in combating German submarines and warcraft Charles de Gaulle, leader of the ‘Free French” 
which have been attacking merchant ship con-| movement. The infantry landed on the coast 
voys in the North Atlantic, the most recent of | on each side of Libreville and, with aviation sup- 
which is the shelling of the 16,698-ton passenger port, attacked the French garrison, which sur- 
liner, Rangitiki, by a Germant pocket-battleship. rendered Nov. 10, 

Premier de Valera said in the Dail Eireann, Nov. | Noy. 10—Fog and rain hindered Italian forces 
7, that the British Government knew it was a along the Greek-Albanian border where Greek 
lying charge that German submarines were pro- forces are said to have broken up one enemy 


visioned or supplied at Irish ports. division, 
—Reprisal air raids by German and British aircraft | —Under a new French (Petain) decree, wages, 
continued. salaries, rents, transports, materials and labor 


—In Greece, Italian land forces reached the Viosa must be paid by check, by bank draft or by 
‘River. The fight for Yanina went on. Planes postal order on postal savings account whenever 
bombed the Yugo-Slav city of Bitolj, which is the sum involved exceeds 3,000 frances. This law 


just within the border, killing 13 persons. is based on the theory that the abundance of 

—Berlin reported a German warship had sunk] bank notes in circulation is one cause of the 
nine of a British convoy of 38 merchant ships, | rise in prices, whereas the same total represented 
including the 14,169-ton armed merchant cruiser, by bank deposits would not produce the same 
Jervis Bay, in the North Atlantic. . result. 

Noy. 6—The British government has seized 12 ships |The RAF struck at the submarine base at 
fiying the flags of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, Lorient, the Channel ports of Boulogne and 
and this is now the subject of diplomatic ex- Calais and 18 German airdromes. The German 
changes with Soviet Russia. Air Force centered its attention on London. 


—German planes raided 20 London districts. Six There were no successful day raids on the city, 
bombs dropped in a populous section, destroying but the night attack was heavy and lasted 11 
@ pub and damaging a row of houses. A salvo hours. 
of bombs fell in a street and damage a gas main | Nov. 11—At 11 A.M. (the time at which the World 
and an apartment house. More German planes War Armistice went into effect 22 years ago) 
were reported over the Midlands, Liverpool London’s siren alarm sounded an air attack by 


southwest England and Wales, indicating that a fleet of German and Italian planes. The Air 
the Luftwaffie was carrying out another wide-| Ministry said 27 were sh it 
spread bombardment of Great Britain. utes “aeidahs planes ere Shots ayn ye ee 


' —British planes raided Germany and the Channel | —There were the usual daily reprisal air raids 
coasts, also British planes wheeled over the German, British and Italian and Greek etl 
South Albanian port of Valona ‘prices and | —Berlin said its dive-bombers had sunk five ships 
bombed the new Italian air field there. and damaged three others in one British convoy. 

Nov. 7—The British Commons, choosing a@ safer | —Italy sent more troops into Greece and Albania 
spot, met elsewhere than in the Parliament to combat Greek counter-attacks. < 
Building on the Thames. It was officially de- | —British planes flew 2,000 miles to Danzig to shell 
scribed as ‘‘an experiment, and as a precaution the railway station through which the train 
Beets increased bombing. Three formations would stop on its way to Berlin, carrying Rus- 
of fighters and bombers attacked England in sian Premier Moltov to a conference with 
daylight. The Air Ministry estimated that 100 Chancellor Hitler. The conferences with Hitler 
aircraft took part in the raid. _One group began on Nov. 2 and ended on Nov. 14, 
singled out London while the remainder turned | —London, which was again attacked by German 


toward Portsmouth. planes, as was Liverpool, said that the October 
British planes tried to raid Berlin but were total of airship casualties was 6,334 civilians 
driven off, the Germans said. killed and 8,695 injured. ’ 


—The Italians crossed the Kalamas River and |—The (British) Royal Air Force stated that re- 
brought stronger forces into the fields of action peated raids on Hamburg had made that city 
in Greece and in the Albanian borderland. Re- nearly bereft_of industry, which has been forced 
ports from Bitolj, Yugo-Slavia, said that re- to move to East Germany and Poland, leaving 


: 
: 
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hundreds of unemployed. 


Nov. 12—On the night of Noy. 11-12, British air- 


craft of the fleet air arm attacked an Italian war 
fieet in the harbor of Taranto and, it was 
claimed, seriously damaged one 35,000-ton battle- 
ship, one if not two 23,622-ton battleships, and 
two cruisers. The House of Commons cheered 
Mr. Churehill’s account. The Italians said only 
one ship was ‘“‘seriously hit’? and that the 
Churchill account was ‘‘utterly fantastic.’ 

—The Cathedral of St. George atop Mount Ly- 
cabetus, overlooking Athens, is entirely black. 
Bearded monks had painted its whitewashed 
Walls so that the reflection of moonlight would 
not serve as a beacon for Italian bombing planes. 

Nov. 13—Light forces of the British Navy inter- 
cepted a convoy of four supply ships and two 
destroyers in the Strait of Otranto, between 
Italy and Albania, off the Albanian port of 
Vaolna. Of the supply ships, the statement said, 
one was sunk outright. two were set afire, and 
“almost certainly sunk’? and the fourth was 
damaged but escaped under a smoke screen. Both 
escorting destroyers escaped at high speed, but 
one of them was damaged. The British ships 
ae without damage or casualties, it was 

ated. 

—Beyond the customary reprisal air raids in the 
British Isles, Channel ports and Germany, there 
Was a continuation of the fighting on land and in 
the air in the Suez Canal and Northeast Africa. 

Noy. 13—Both sides claim the advantage in the 
fight along the 100-mile Greek-Albanian border. 

—The Petain government in France protested to 
the German military authorities against the 
alleged forced ‘‘expulsion’’ of French from that 
Part of Lorraine which was annexed by Germany 
after the War of 1870. The evacuation began 
Noy. 11 and goes on daily to the extent of five to 
seven trainloads. 

—For speculating, as alleged, in Italian money 
against the fixed rate of exchange, a_ special 
Rome court convicted George Ehret, of N. Y. 
City, and Grace Gunther, and sentenced them 
respectively to seven and six years in prison and 
fines of $15,000 and $25,000. : 

Nov. rman vianes on the night of Nov. 
14-15 made a mass attack on the English town 
of Coventry northwest of London, where motor 
factories and plants of the airplane accessory 
industry, and other war-essential objectives were 
attacked with bombs of the heaviest caliber. 
The inhabitants reported more than 200 dead 
and 800 hurt, also damage to churches, schools, 
hospitals and homes of workers; 200 of the dead 
Were buried in one grave, a trench dug out by 
@ power-shovel. 3 

—The United States formally proclaimed that a 
state of war existed between Greece and Italy 
and applied the neutrality statutes to that 
conflict. 

Noy. 16—The High Command at Athens reported 
that the Italians were evacuating Koritza, their 
base in Albania, and that the retreating troops 
were being shelled with their own abandoned 
eannon and bombed by British planes. The 
Italians were said to have been driven from the 
surrounding mountains, and also from Konitza 
in Greece. * 

—Mistaking U. S. cruisers on patrol for British 
warships, three German merchant craft that 
had just left Tampico, Mexico, turned back to 

- the port, but a fourth freighter, the Phrygia, was 
set afire and scuttled by her crew. 

—Ten persons were kiHed, 40 hurt when German 
lanes Tecently demolished the $1,250,000 Y.M.- 
“A. headauarters in London. British planes in 

@ taid on Hamburg hit two civilian and two 
military hospitals, a church, six schools, and 
many apartment houses, the Germans stated. 

Nov. 1%7—Gen. de Gaulle announced that Port 
Gentil, second city of the French African colony 
of Gabon, had surrendered and that the whole 
territory now was under his command. 

—Germans (45,000) are being moved to their 
homeland from Russia-occupied Northern Buko- 


vina. 
. 18—In Rome, Premier Benito Mussolini, in 
ae jeaavess to the provincial leaders of ‘the 
Fascist Party (broadcast to Europe) declared 
that only three Italian ships were hit—only one 
seriously—and none was sunk in the Novy. 11-12 
attack on Port Taranto by British torpedo carry- 


es. He denounced Greece as a “‘tricky 
a nteed_ by Britain,’ because of 
Greece’s “British King.’’ Said Musso ‘ac 


ding to pa found by the German General 
Staff in Crarce. Greece Offered last May all of 
her naval and air. bases to the British and 
French.”’ e Premier said the rugged moun~- 
tains and “muddy valleys of Epirus were not 


adapted to “‘lightning’’ wars, adding: ‘‘absolutely 
we will break the backbone of Greece.” Whether 
it is two months or 12 months does not matter.” 

—Ralph W. Barnes, foreign correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune, was one of the victims 
found in the wreckage of a British bomber which 
crashed and burned near Daniloy Grad, in 
Montenegro. 

—The Italian High Command reported that a 
torpedo-dropping Italian warplane had torpedoed 
@ British cruiser of the Leander type at the 
entrance to Alexandria Harbor, Egypt; 41 were 
killed in the city. 

—Germany consented to the release of 30,000 
French prisoners interned in Switzerland. 

+The Air Ministry, London, announced that Brit- 
ish planes on the night of Noy. 18-19, in attack 
on Bremen, made a bomb hit on the 49,746-ton 
steamship, Europa, and raided also Essen, Stettin 
and Hamburg. 

Nov. 19—In England, German planes renewed their 
raid of Nov. 15 on Coventry, and made a mass 
attack on Birmingham, a cotton mill center, 
home city of the late Neville Chamberlain. Fly- 
ing after dark from northern France, Belgium 
and Holland, the German bombers met ‘‘ineffec- 
tual’’ defenses over abe ere it. was said. 
Anti-aircraft guns were unable to hinder or deter 
them as they dropped bombs of all sizes, and 
defense gunners were further confused when the 
planes swept over at staggered altitudes and in 
various formations, London got its daily-nightly 
German plane raid. 

—The battle of Koritza continues. The Greek 
Government has appealed to the United States 
for aviation and military supplies. 

—British warships in the North Sea sank a German 
motor torpedo boat. 

Noy. 20—In Vienna, Hungary signed a protocol, or 
agreement, to join the pact which has united 
Germany, Italy and Japan, the aim of which, 
Germany says, is to assure world-peace under the 
“new order.”’ 

—In Washington, Gen. G. C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff, announced that the United States Govern- 
ment would begin immediately turning over to 
the British Government 26 ‘‘fiying fortress type’”’ 
planes. These are now under construction on 
contract for the United States. In return, Britain 
has released to the Army engines to equip 41 
“flying fortress’’ type heavy bombers. It also is 
negotiating with the British to release to them 
20 “‘flying fortresses,’ also being built for the 
U. S. Army Air Corps. 2 

—British planes shelled the Skoda arms plant in 
Pilsen, Bohemia. i 

—German planes renewed bombing of London and 
Coventry, and British planes raided the Rhine 
River port of Duisberg. . : 

—British and Italian forces were active in Egypt 
and Lybia. 

Nov. 21—An Italian official communique said: “‘An 
enemy (British) plane of the Wellington type, 
was forced to land in Sicily. The crew, composed 
of seven person, including Air Vice Marshal 
Owen Tudor Boyd, a major and three subordinate 
officers, was taken prisoner.’’ Boyd was on the 
way to Cairo. J 

—tThe British Parliament opened its second war- 
time session. King -George, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Foreign Secretary Viscount Hali- 
fax, all dwelt on the hopefulness created by the 
continuing aid of the U. S. Government. ‘< 

—In Berlin the High Command said that British 

lanes had attacked German airfields in France, 
ut, it was said, their bombs failed to hit any 
objectives. The Germans also reported attacks 
on towns in Western Germany, in which a build- 
ing was damaged and a gas pipe broken in an 
iron foundry. ; 

—The Australian Royal Air Force made its first 
appearance in the war in Western Egypt, where 
it fought Italian planes. ‘ 

—Italian forces evacuated Konitza City, 12 miles 
within Albania. 

Nov. 22—Greek forces took possession of Koritza 
and pursued the retreating Italians. 

—Turkey put under martial law her Huropean ter- 
Yitories and sectors along the Dardanelles and 
Bosporus, effective for one month. 

—German planes again raided Birmingham, 
destroying, they said, ‘‘huge stores of wool and 
cotton.’’ 

—Merignac Airport on the outskirts of Bordeaux, 
which has been used lately by heavy German 
bombers preying on British shipping, was raided 
with high explosives, incendiaries and even dive- 
bombing and machine-gunning. 

Noy. 23—in Berlin, Rumania signed a pact which 
added her to the alliance headed by Germany, 
Italy and Japan. 7 

—the. Paame. retreat from Koritza continued, 


J 
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harassed from the air by British and Greek 
bombing planes and on the ground by Greek 
cavalry and roving bands of Albanian rebels. 

—V. G. Dekanozoff, Soviet Vice Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, was appointed Ambassador to 
Germany, relieving Alexander Shkhartzeff, the 
official news agency, Tass, announced. s 

—Planes reported to be British, dropped bombs in 
Marseilles, killing four women. British planes 
shelled Turin, Italy, and the Berlin Area. 

—German and Italian planes raided the London 
area. . 

Noy. 24—Premier Vojtetch Tuka signed, in Berlin, 
@ protocol of allegiance by Slovakia to the 
German-Italian-Japanese pact. 

—Greek forces reported the occupation of Pogradec 
and Moskopolis in the rear of the retreating 

«Italians. 

—Pope Pius XII broadcast by radio a prayer for a 
“peace of Christianity,’’ that ‘‘there be set up an 
order of things more just and more harmonious 
- . an order that would tend to give to every 
people, in tranquillity, in liberty and in security, 
that portion of the earthly sources of prosperity 
and power which belongs to each, so as to make 
possible the fulfillment of the words of the 
Sele Increase and multiply and fill the 
earth.” 

—German planes shelled at night and early Nov. 
25 the English west coast port of Bristol, through 
which much of the imports from the United 
States recently have entered. 

—British planes raided Hamburg, and ports and 
airdromes in Norway and Holland. 

Nov. 25—At various induction posts in the United 
States, the first large groups of men from the 
selective service enrollment gathered and entered 
the army. The nation’s draft program called for 
enrolling 1,932 military trainees Nov. 25, with 
@ total of 9,343 men to be called during this 
week for active Army service. All Army corps 

- areas except the 1st at Boston, the 9th at San 
Francisco, and the 4th at Atlanta were called 
upon to supply man power as part of the national 
defense program. The ist and 9th Corps Areas 
already have filled their quotas of, draftees for 
1940 and the 4th Corps Area will be called upon 
for 3.283 men between Dec. 3 and 13. 

British bombing planes, using Greek bases, aided 
in pursuit of the withdrawing Italians, and 
helped, also, in the siege of the Italian base of 
Argyrokastron. 

—That part of the Italian battleship fleet which 
was not disabled by the Nov. 11-12 British plane 
raid has withdrawn from Taranto. 

—In Glasgow, Sir Kingsley Wood, British Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, said the present war was 
the most costly ever waged and that Britain’s 
daily expenditure now was £9,100,100, almost 
twice what it was in the first war. 

Noy. 26—In the House of Commons, London, T. E. 
Naylor, a Laborite, suggested that the Prime 
Minister invoke the good offices of the Pope, or 
a@ neutral state, to seek a 48-hour armistice so 
that all the countries at war could celebrate 
Christmas peacefully. ‘‘No, Sir!’’ was Churchill’s 
reply. The House cheered the first speech in 
that body by the Prime Minister’s son, Lieut. 
Randolph Churchill. Wearing his army uni- 
form, he was watched by his father from the 
front bench, and by his mother, wife and sister 
from a gallery. In a radio broadcast R. H. 
Cross, Minister of Shipping, said: ‘‘We are 
anxious to get more ships built overseas, pri- 
marily in the United States, since, by them- 
selves, the resources of the Empire are insuf- 
ficient,”’ 

—Italy unloaded at Durazzo 14 ships full of troops 
for the campaign in Greece, where a retreat was 
still in progress by Italian regulars in Albania. 
The Greek Army is advancing into Albania in the 
direction of Argyrokastron on the southern sec- 
tor at the rate of two miles a day. The main 
fighting is going on continually. 

Nov. 27—In the military prison at Jihlava, Ru- 
mania, 64 former officials of exiled King Carol 
were shot to death by members of the Iron 
Guard, in revenge for the assassination, in No- 
vember, 1938, of the Iron Guard founder, Cor- 
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nelius Zelea Codreanu, and 13 of his followers. 
Among the 64 killed were ex-Premier Gen. 
George Argeseanu; Nicholas Steranescu, head of 
the Surete Generale and army intelligence under 
Carol; Michael Morusov, one-time head of Carol’s 
secret police; Victor Iamandiy Minister of Jus- 
tice at the time Codreanu was sentenced to 
prison; General Ion Bengliu, former chief of 
gendarmerie; Colonels Vasile Zeclu and Dinu- 
lescu, Who commanded the squad that executed 
Codreanu; and Gabriel Marinescu, ex-president 
of the Bucharest police. Ex-Premier Nicholas 
and Virgil Madgearu were slain elsewhere. There 
were other killings, some estimates being as high 
as 2,000. 

—In a naval battle in the Mediterranean, south of 
Sardinia, in which airplanes also took part, the 
Italians, they said, damaged the British cruiser, 
Berwick, a battleship, two other cruisers, and an 
aircraft carrier, while an Italian cruiser was hit 
and an Italian destroyer badly damaged. London 
said they torpedoed an Italian battleship; three 
cruisers and one destroyer; seven men were killed 
on the Berwick. : f : 

—Jean Chiappe, former Paris police chief, was 
killed in an attack on his transport by a British 
war plane over the Mediterranean while he was 
en route to his new post as High Commissioner 
of Syria. 

Nov. 28—Operations in Albania were hindered by 
snow and cold. The Greeks announced the 
Italians still were retreating under fire. Greece 
authorized requisition of her merchant ships by 
Britain. German plane squadrons attacked Liv- 
erpool and again raided Plymouth and London. 
Over -an area of many square miles, the German 
reports said, grain elevators, drydocks, oil tanks 
and factories on the Mersey were aflame. 

—British planes concentrated on Cologne, one of 
the chief rail and commercial places in Germany. 
While this was going on other British squadrons 
resumed their routine attacks on the invasion 
ports of Antwerp, Havre and Boulogne. Still 
other bombers paid attention to airports in Ger- 
many and German-occupied territory. 

—‘‘Retaliatory’’ air attacks on military objectives 
in French Indo-China were announced by Thai- 
land, which said five French planes had raided 
the Thai town of Nankorn Panom. 


—In Belgium, formal decrees declare that Jews 


are to be barred ‘“‘henceforth’’ from all public | 
functions, utility services or public institutions, 
or ‘‘as professors and teachers in universitiés, or 
as managers, directors or editors of neyspapers 
or broadcasting stations’’; effective Dec. 31, 
Jews already. employed in these clasifications 
may be eliminated. 

Noy. 29—In Albania the Italians got away from 
Pogradec, but still held Argyrokastron and Porto 
Edda. Additional Italian reinforcements were 
landed at Durazzo under Greek and British plane 
fire, and sheltered by over 100 Italian planes. 

—British naval action against the Axis continued 
yesterday in the English Channel, the Mediterra- 
nean and the Gulf of Aden. In the air, British 
bombers flew as far as the Baltic port of Stetten, 
Berlin’s gateway to the sea, to attack a sub- 
marine building yard. 

—German planes raided London and Liverpool. 

—Mexican gunboats guarded the departure from 
Tampico of two of the four German freighters 
that started to leave two weeks ago but turned 
about when they mistook U. S. destroyers for 
British or Canadian vessels. 

Nov. 30—The Greeks stated they had taken pos- 
session of Pogradec. Rome said that the campaign 
in Greece by way of Albania would be fought to 
a finish and that a new army had arrived in 
Albania for that purpose. E 

—In Lorraine, its annexation to the Reich was an- 
nounced. It will, with the Saar, comprise the 
new Province of Westmark. Alsace, not yet an- 
nexed, is being ruled by Germans in conjunction 
with Baden. . ; 

—British-German reprisal air raids continued. 

~The districts of Banongkien, Bankokekrabang 
and Pratuchai, in French Indo-China, have been 
occupied by Thai (Siamese) forces, and reprisal 
raids have been made against Thakhek and Sa- 
vannakhet, the High Command said today : 


British Tommies Show an Appetite for Beans 


Baked beans are still a staple army diet. Ex- 
ports of American baked beans and pork and beans 
to the United Kingdom increased from $99,000 
during the 11months ended July, 1939, to $1,322,000 


in the eleven months ended July, 1940, according 
to Foreign Commerce Weekly, of the Bureau of 
Foreign_and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 


Blackouts Increase Demand for Flashlight Batteries 


The demand for flashlight batteries in England 
as a result of the blackouts is reflected in ship- 
ments from the United States amounting to more 
than $2,000,000 during the first year of the war, 


according to Foreign Commerce Weekly, of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
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Franeo-German and the 


France and Germany signed an armistice treaty 
(June 22, 1940) in the same railway dining car in 
the Forest of Compiegne, France, where 22 years 
before Germany surrendered to the Allies and 
ended the first World War. Col. Gen. Wilhelm 
Keitel, Chancellor Hitler’s representative, signed 
for-Germany and General Charles L. C. Huntziger 
for France. The terms of the armistice provided 
for the cessation of hostilities on the Western 
Front six hours after the signing of an armistice 
treaty between Italy and France. The Italo- 
French treaty was signed (June 24, 1940) in Villa 
Insca, 12 miles from Rome, Marshal Pietro Ba- 
doglio, Chief of the General Staff, signed for Italy, 
and once more General Huntziger acted for France. 
The signing ceremonies took place at 7:15 P. M. 
and at 12:35 A. M. (June 25) fighting ceased. 

Earlier Fuehrer Hitler ordered returned to Berlin 
from Compiegne the railroad dining carin which the 
two armistice treaties were signed. It was in this 
ear on a Friday morning, Novy. 8, that the German 
and French plenipotentiaries met to arrange the 
armistice of 1918. The site was a railroad spur 
hear the village of Rethondes which had _ been 
used by the French as an emplacement for heavy 
artillery. For the signing in 1940 the old car was 
moved from its white stone station, built after the 
war to shelter it, to the spot where it stood in 
1918. In his order to return the car to Berlin, 
Chancellor Hitler also commanded that other 
memorials in Compiegne be included for transfer. 
The car arrived in Berlin (July 6). 

The structure which housed the dining car— 
number 2419D—was the gift of an American, Ar- 
thur H. Fleming of Pasadena, Calif. en trav- 
eling in France several years ago Mr. Fleming saw 
the car standing in the open, the prey of the ele- 
ments. He communicated with the French Gov- 
ernment and his offer of $10,000 to house the his- 
toric car was accepted. 

The German order to return the car to Berlin 


read: 

“Der Fuehrer’s headquarters, after the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony (today) at Compeigne, an- 
nounces that Der Fuehrer has given the following 


rs: 
oreeirst, the historic coach and memorial stone 
monument to Gallic triumph are to be brought to 


rlin. 

e"Second, the position stones of both trains are 
to be destroyed. 

“Third, the monument to Marshal Foch to be 
preserved unharmed.” ’ 

(The phrase ‘‘both trains’’ referred to the stones 
marking the position of the railroad car of the 
1918 plenipotentiaries, as well as the one marking 
the armistice site.) 


Franco-Italian Armistice 


The white marble “‘monument to Gallic triumph” 
stood a short distance from the clearing where the 
armistic car had been kept. Its inscription says: 
“To the heroic soldiers of France, defenders of the 
fatherland and of right, the glorious liberators of 
Alsace-Lorraine."” The inscription on the tablet 
marking the spot where the armistic car stood~at 
the time of the signing reads: ‘Here, on Nov. T43 
1918, perished the criminal arrogance of the Ger- 
man Imperial Reich, defeated by free peoples 
which it sought to enslave."’ 

Representing Germany at the signing of the ar- 
mistice were: Generals Keitel, Jodl and von Tip- 
pelskirch and Dr. Paul Schmidt, Foreign Office 
interpreter. France was represented by General 
Huntziger, Admiral Maurice R. Leluc, Leon Noel, 
Army Air Corps General Parisot, and Air General 
Jean Marie Joseph Bergeret. Chancellor Hitler 
was not present at the signing, having returned to 
his field quarters. 

France was represented by the same men in the 
armistice with Italy, while the Italian plenipoten- 
tiaries were Count Ciano, Foreign Minister; Mar- 
shal Badoglio, Admiral Domenico Cavyagnari, Naval 
Chief of Staff; General Francesco Pricolo, Chief of 
the Air Staff, and General Mario Roatta, Army 
Corps Commander. Premier Mussolini was not 
present at the signing, but high officers carried 
messages from Villa Insca to the Duce in the Pa- 
lazzo Venezia in Rome during the negotiations. 

Thet chief terms of the armistic provided: cessa- 
tion of hostilities six hours after the signing of 
an armistice with Italy; occupation of all French 
territory north of a line from Geneva through 
Chalon sur Saone, Moulins, Bourges and Tours 
and the entire West Coast from Tours south to 
Mone de Marsan and the Spanish border at St. 
Jean Pied de Port; France received permission to 
govern its unoccupied part, from Bichy if so de- 
sired, or from German-occupied Paris; costs of 
occupation to be defrayed by France; French Army 
to be demobilized and all arms, including war ma- 
terial, planes, tanks, artillery and coast defenses 
to be placed at the disposal of the Nazis; the 
French fieet to be demobilized and interned by 
Germany and Italy with the exception of units 
designed necessary for the protection of the 


French colonial possessions with Germany pledged: 


not to use French warships for war purposes; com- 
munications, bases and manufacturing establish- 
ments to be turned over to Germany undamaged; 
German prisoners of war to be released but French 
prisoners to be held until the signing of a formal 
peace and German subjects, including political 
refugees, to be turned over to the Nazis. 

The armistice with Italy followed the general 
lines of the pact with Germany. 


Exports to Britain $779,974,000 in Year of War 


The United States shipped in the first year of the 
European wear (Sept. 1, 1939, to Sept. 1, 1940) to 
the United Kingdom goods with a value of $779,- 
974,000, an increase of 57 per cent over the last 
comparable year. The figures were announced 
(Oct. 23, 1940) by Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce, who said the exports consisted of prod- 
ucts vital to the conduct of war, including air- 


eraft and parts; explosives, firearms, metal and 
metal working machinery, industrial chemicals 
and petroleum products. Purchases rose from 
$49,415,000 in May, the month of the fall of 
France, to $123,090,000 in August. Mr. Jones sub- 
mitted a month-to-month statement of British 
purchases of war materials in this country of 
which the following are the essential data in thou- 
sands of dollars: 


12 
Mos. 
Classification ended |Sept., | Aug., 
Aug. 1939 | 1940 
.| 1940 
Aircraft and parts......... $72,163| $4,479|$29,586||Copper & manufactures. ... . $19,845) $1,258] $2,572 
SSS a as 53,177| 2,951| 22,666||Refined copper............ 15,795) 1,234) 1,854 
PEI Se cate. oo o,0,5-050 oe 18,986| 1,528) 6,920||Brass and bronze.......... ,092 54] 2,002 
Explosives, fuses, ete...... «| 11,077|.......] 1,405)|Nickel, monel metal and al- 
Smokeless powder......... 1, DOD in seat 69)| loys in ingots, bars, rods, 
Firearms and ammunition ..} 33,198 Gi etas LOA OUD as ace kta ke 2 Pot 4,492 429 146 
Machines and heavy ord- Zinc castings in slabs, plates 
nance guns and carriages. .| 10,557|....... 9471) GP Doeks i656 Ns ee os 1,672|\ ne -.| 1,008 
* Explosive shells & projectiles} 11,782}.......)....... Ferro-alloys.............-.| 3,597 195 985 
Metal-working machinery ..| 70,478| 3,429] 13,354||Molybdenum ores and con-| ; 
Tron and steel semi-manuf...}.70,710| 1,623) 22,543)! centrates................ 1,505 165 224 
Iron and steel scrap........ 14,609] 1,230) 2,459!|Petroleum and products....| 56,298] 4,000) 4,826 
Steel ingots, billets, blooms.} 39,064|....... 11,355) |Industrial chemicals. ....... ,693 42 1,268 
Aluminum and manufact...| 12,765| 2,043] 1,020||All other commodities...... 410,894) 41,986] 40,211 
Aluminum ingots and alloys| 5,858 894 300 rats 
Alum. planes,sheets,bars,etc.} 5,891| 1,146 710 ‘Total value -iii2: 23.5 779,974| 59,922)123,090 
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Merchant Ship Losses in First Year of the War 


Source: 


newspaper reports and other sources, the authenticity o. 


This is not an official document. 


SEPT. 1939—AUG. 1940 


tes Maritime Commission, division of research; these data are compiled from 
Moore aint sour f which cannot be guaranteed by the Commission. 


Totals Fl Totals 
a 
ae Gross Dwt. a Gross Dwt. 

No. Tons Tons ‘ No. Tons Tons 
1 3,425 7,010 || Netherlands. 39 144,578} 171,008 
11 50,360) _55,450|| Norwegian. . 90 233,070] 359,914 
325**|1,241,884) 1,609,374 || Panamanian 7 32,782) 51,625 
35* 76,015) 110,643 ||Spanish 1 2,140 56 
1 PR) SE Pec wedish....... 63**| 137,062} 217,800 

11 14,310 21:136||G-8.9. Rete co) ee rt 1 968 1,45: 
23 54,180] 87,888||Yugoslav............. 4 20,418} 33,810 
26* 136,456} 148,894 | ——_—_ 
70 384,852! 503,526 *Eotals 2s teacaeen 767 |2,814,101/3,816,342 
38 169,109} 275,487 ||Ships lost............. 724 |2,744,570|3,707,931 
16 88,646) 134,413||Ships missing.......... 43 69,531) 108,411 
1 11,930 9,997 | S| —_ 
1 4,434 7,185 otal 10) 2h sare te 767 |2,814,101|3,816,342 
3 4,073 6,170 !|Ships seriously damaged ! 56 319,210| 403,135 


All nations losses ; 


British losses 


Dead Dead 
Miss- Dam- | Gross weight Gross weight . 
Lost ing | Total | aged tons tons Lost tons tons 
1939 

September.......... BS AW Kd Hae 58 4 214,120 | 329,052 35 155,164 | 238,396 
OULOWeD: se: cicnoikn de02's 47 2 49 3 210,955 | 317,534 23 105,525 | 160,537 
November........... 63 U4 64 3 252,808 | 325,532 32 7,52 111,270 
December........... 84 4 88 9 258,039 | 348,742 37 108,104 | 166,271 
81 5 86 7 229,114 | 342,336 32 104,234 | 149,269 
65 14 79 8 270,070 | 407,218 27 123,506 | 172,449 

48 9 57 7 157,571 | 246,675 18 1,20 80,90: 
65 3 68 6 266,823 | 369,797 18 8,14 86,340 
49 4 53 3 168,971 | 198,80: 20 20,066 19,101 
okie Bg EPR 84 2 s 78,819 *36 196,279 | 147,420 
oe Set NG kc! ah ee aes 39 1 157,129 | 213,586 *22 96,186 | 125,964 
nes ae 41 1 42 3 186,854 | 238,249 25 125,671 | 151,449 


*Includes 1 ship for which the gross and deadweight are not available. 
**Includes 2 ships for which the gross and deadweight are not available. 


How Foods Are Rationed in Europe 


(Figures. represent weekly allowance by ounces per person unless otherwise noted; information is as 
; of Oct. 15, 1940.) 


New ration cards for the period of Oct. 23 to Nov. 
territory of France for the four weeks period as follows: 


Butter, Coffee, Other foods, 
Bread fats Sugar Meat substi. unrationed 
Great Britain...........|Unrationed 8 8 32 Unrationed/Tea 2, Bacon and 
ham 4 
Germany. ............ 80° 9.5 8 17.5 4 Cheese, eggs, oat- 
meal, milk, cocao, 
German (protectorates) ..| 44 5.75 10.5 8 3.5 Betas oa 
o k é : ame as 
MOREY eltie tiahle fi eie.cie horn 24.5 G 4.5 3 days ere iy hos- Sure 
taluse |None 
PRENCD Mss asst Oe 3.5 4.5 12.75 ak Cheese, milk, rice, 
macaroni 
220-70 ON er 13.5 7.5 Unrationed 3 
Netherlands... .. 2... ... White 71 9 9 17.5 1.75 Tone rites “attends 
Poland a 2.25 5.25 9 Ni Somtotaae 
Mere Hae icles areials 5 ‘ ; one ame as) 
PBOMATE Fey syle ee. « were og 4 13 Unrationed|Unrationed|Tea aliag 
» Norway -............... 81 10.5 ve Unrationed| Unrationed 


21 reduced the amount of food in German-occupied 
Meat, 50 ounces; bread, 2134 pounds; butter 


fats, 14 ounces. Cheese was put on the ration list with slightly more than seven ounces for the month. 


Chief 1939 Dates in the War in Europe 


‘Sept. 1—Germany invaded Poland and the Polish 
Government appealed to Great Britain and 
France for aid. France decreed general mobili- 
zation and with Great Britain warned Germany 
they would go to the aid of Poland unless the 
Nazi ‘forces were recalled. 

Sept. 3—Prime Minister Chamberlin of Great 

ritain announced in Parliament that a state of 
war existed between Great Britain and Germany. 
France declared war against Germany. 

Sept. 5—The Union of South Africa broke off dip- 
omatic relations with Germany and pledged co- 
operation with Great Britain. President Roose- 
ib proclaimed the neutrality of the United 

ates, 

Sept. 10—Canada declared war on Germany, 

Sept. 16—Soviet troops crossed the Polish border 


after notifying the Warsaw Governm 
Soviet-Polish treaties could be ponsicheee i 


celled since the Polish State no longer could be ~ 


considered as existing. Russia invaded Poland 

Sept. 23—The German High Command a i 
the Polish campaign was ended. pete 

Se ee surrendered to the German 

Nov. :3—The Special Session of Congress of 
United States passed a resolution repealing the 
arms embargo of the United States and opening 
the American munitions trade on a cash-and- 
carry basis to all belligerents. U. S. merchant 
ships were barred from belligerent areas. 

Nov. 28—The Soviet Government renounced its 
non-aggression pact (1£32) with Finland. 

Nov. 30—Soviet forces invaded Finland. 
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Thumbnail Dictionary of Terms Used in War 


Archie—British slang for anti-aircraft gun. Also 
called ‘‘ack~ack.’’ 

Armored Car—An armored combat vehicle intended 
primarily for use on roads. 

Armored Force—A force that consists chiefly of ar- 
Mored vehicles, the personel of which fights 
without dismounting. 

A. R. P.—Abbreviation for Air Raid Precautions, 

\. British organization. 

Balloon Barrage—Protective screen of captive bal- 
loons anchored near land objective or attached 
to ships in convoy to snag attacking planes, par- 
ticularly dive-bombers. Balloons also called 


“old floppies’’ or ‘‘fiying elephants.” 
Barrage creen of artillery fire to protect friendly 
S. 


Battle Crnhiser—A heavy ship with the same ton- 
pee as a battleship but with armor sacrificed to 


speed. 

Battleship—Largest and most heavily armed and 
armored of naval fighting craft. 
ig Be —See Krupp. 

Blenheim—British bomber monoplane, fitted for 
three-man crew, one gun in wing and another in 
hydraulically operated turret atop fuselage; max- 
imum speed at operating height 295 m. p. h. 

Blitzkrieg—iIn German “‘blitz’’ means lightning and 
*“‘krieg’’ means war. 

Bomb Sight—Delicately adjusted optical mechanism 
for aiming bombs in rectification with air speed 
a alae United States claims best in 
world. 

Bridgehead—Defense position dominating or cov- 
ering extremity of bridge nearest enemy. 

Contraband—Goods of such character as to be 
liable to seizure by belligerent, almost anything 
that can be shipped. 


Cruiser—Warship of superior speed, but armed and | 


armored less heavily than a battleship. 

Defiant—Sharp-nosed two-seater British fighter 
monoplane with power-operated multi-gun tur- 
ret. The British guard the secrets of its per- 
formance, but Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft 
says it is ‘‘believed to be the fastest aeroplane of 
its class in service.”’ 

Depth Bomb—300 pounds or more of high explosive 
in @ thin shell with an adjustable hydrostatic 
mechanism to touch it off at any desired depth 
under the sea. Hits are not necessary. Water- 
transmitted shock of a near-by explosion can 
buckle the plates of a submarine. See Y-gun. 

Destroyer—Greyhound of the fleet, swift-moving, 
torpedo-shooting, depth-bombing, anti-aircraft- 
firing protector of convoys; also ‘‘runs interfer- 
ence’ for battleships and cruisers in naval en- 

agements. . : 

Dive Bomber—Type of plane in use by both British 
and Germans, designed for almost perpendicu- 
lar attack with wing flaps to diminish diving 
speed for greater bomb accuracy and to protect 
oaip and crew from strain of pull-out. They dive 
between 250 and 450 miles an hour. Bombs are 
aimed by aiming the ship. See Stuka and Skua. 
rnier—A German plane. Most in war is 
Dornier oper’ sea reconnaissance fly boat, 
three-engined monoplane, with eighty-eight-foot, 
seven-inch wing spread and normal crew of three 
to four and rotating guns in nose, amidship and 
tail. um spi 211 m. p. h. There also 
are the Dornier seaplane, torpedo-carrier and 
lesser flying boats. 


_ E-Boats—British name for Germany’s launch- 


do boats. “‘H’’ stands for enemy. See tor- 
pedo boat. 
Enfilade—To rake lengthwise with gunfire at the 
“ a cond reed oe rs, saboteurs and 
Fifth Column—Spies, provocateurs, 
traitors working behind the lines to aid the 
enemy and ready to give him succor and guidance 
when he comes. P e originated in Spanish 
Civil War. Generalissimo Francisco Franco had 
four columns press: at gates of Madrid when 
General Gonzalo Queipo de Llano broadcast that 
the Nationalists had a ‘fifth column’’ inside 
Madrid, ready to aene < e ene moment. 
Firepower—Determining factor of armed suprem- 
Bova number of shots or shells capable of being 
fired in given time. One machine-gunner has 
greater firepower than a squad of riflemen. 
Oniens—British slang for a German anti- 
aircraft projectile. In explosion it appears 
onion-shaped. 
c ards—British for freight yards. 


Goodsy: 
Grenade—Hand-thrown, time-fused bo 
echanism is released 


mb. Timing 
m by thrower before it is 
hurled. 


Heinkel—Trade name for line of German lanes 
but most generally associated with Heinkel four- 


engined heavy bomber monoplane. Normally car- 
ries four men, the gunher-bomb aimed in win- 
dowed nose, pilot amidships and radio operator 
and gunner at rear. Armament: Three .312-inch 
machine guns, one in nose, one atop fuselage and 
third below fuselage; internal space for eight 
550-pound bombs. Maximum speed 274 m. p. h. 

Hurricane—Sing]e-seat British fighter monoplane, 
four machine guns in each wing. Maximum 
speed 335 m. p. h. Climbs to 20,000 feet in nine 
minutes. 

Incendiary Bomb—Designed for firemaking rather 
than explosion. Cannot be extinguished with 
water. ust be smothered with chemical spray, 
ager ec tel or other method to deprive bomb 

oxygen. 

aa en nickname for German fighter or his 

ne. 

Junkers—Trade name of line of German pl e 
See Stuka. ee ei 

Krupp—Factory itself or gun made in big arma- 
ment works at Essen, Germany. Most famous 
were the Big Berthas of World War days. 

Luftwaffe—Luft means aerial or air and waffe 
weapon or arm, hence German for air force. 

Magnetic Mine—Type of marine mine exploded by 
magnetic action set up by steel hull of passing 
vessel. British have secret defense known as the 

De-Gaussing’’ apparatus which apparently nul- 
lifies magnetic action of steel hulls. 

Mas—ltalian torpedo boat. ‘‘Mas’’ is an abbrevia- 

, tion of “‘motoscafi anti-sommergibili’’ (anti- 
submarine motor torpedo boat). Armaments on 
largest type: three machine guns and anti-air- 
crait guns, four 18-inch torpedo tubes. Powered 
by engines that generate 3,000 horsepower. Speed 
is 34 knots, smaller types are faster. Largest 
type is 105 feet long and displaces 59 tons. 

Mechanized Unit—A unit whose equipment con- 
sists principally of armored cars and tanks, both 
mounting guns. 

Motorized Unit—A motor-transported unit which 
fights dismounted. 

Messerschmitt—Twin-engined German fighter mon- 
oplane, especially adapted to bomber escort work. 
Most improved type is Messerschmitt 110 for 
which maximum speed of 385 miles an hour is 
claimed. Armament: Two 20-millimeter cannon 
in fuselage, two fixed machine guns in wings 
and one flexible machine gun at gunner’s cockpit. 
Carries two men. 

Navicert—Contraction of navigation certificate, pa- 
per issued by British Government to merchant 
vessels certifying that cargo is not consigned to 
Germany. Obviates delay of search at contra- 
band control stations. 

8) nee—Equipment or material used in actual 
fighting. 5 

Panzer—German for armored. Thus tank division 
becomes Panzer Division and an armored ship a 
Panzerschiff. 

Paravane—Device for sheering marine mine anchor 
cables so that mines bob up to surface where they 
can be exploded. Appearance gave it the nick- 
name “‘Otter.’”’ It is equipped with saw-like jaws 
and is towed at a distance from ship. 

Pom-Pcm—Vickers-Maxim automatic machine can- 
non, firing one-pound shells from looped belt, 
or any similar weapon. 
barreled. The name comes from the drumm 
sound of its fast fire. 

Q-Boat—Mystery ship. Name originated with 
British naval classificatory letter ‘‘Q’’ for 
any § of mysterious purpose. In the World 
War Q-boats often pone as tramp freighters to 
draw submarines into range of concealed guns. 

Railhead—A point on a railroad in the theater of 
eee at which supplies for troops are un- 
loaded. 

Reconnaissance—Broadly, scouting. Now it usually 
means aerial scouting, in which photographs 
may be taken to show results of bombardment or 
to construct maps for future attack. 

Shock Troops—Men specially selected and trained 
for attack and assault. 

Shrapnel—Artillery shells or bullets that shower on 
explosion, invented by Henry Shrapnel, a Briton, 
1761-1842. Single shell ele 300 or more 
shots upon explosion, each capable of killing or 
wounding man or horse within 400 yards of 
bursting point. Ay ; 

Skua—One British version of dive bomber. Takes 
its name from gull found in European coastal 


waters. Designed for over-sea flying from air- - 


Two-seat monoplane, . single- 
three-bladed 
Maxi- 


craft carrier. 
engined with controllable-pitch, 
propeller. Details of armament secret. 
mum speed at level flight 225 m, p. h. 


Sometimes multiple- . 
ing 
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Spitfire—British single-seat, multi-gun day and 
night fighter monoplane. Four Browning ma- 
chine-guns in each wing. Maximum speed 367 
m. p. h. Climbs to 11,000 feet in 4.8 minutes. 

7 Pilot sits half-way back from V-pointed nose. 

Stick—Series bombs so spaced in dropping that ex- 

: plosions come in evenly spaced line straight 

across target area. 
Strafe—German for punish. In military sense, to 
punish severely with gunfire, as with artillery or 

A aerial bombs. 

Mi Stuka—German dive bomber, most commonly the 

: Junkers-87, two-seat, single-engined with two 

a machine guns in wings and one flexible gun in 

F . rear cockpit. Maximum level speed 240 m. p. h. 

oan Maximum diving speed without brakes, 430 

Beit ~.m. p. h. The Junkers-87 has been refined in 

. Junkers-88 with twin engines and known speed 

of 320 m. p. h. Stuka is German contrac- 
tion of Sturz (dive) Kampf (battle). Thus a 
Stuka bomber is a dive’ battle bomber. 

Sunderland—British reconnaissance flying boat 
with four engines. Its one plane is 112 feet, nine 
and one-half inches tip to tip. Weighs 27,190 

_ pounds empty, 50,100 pounds loaded. Carries 
normal crew of five—two pilots, radio operator, 
navigator and engineer. Bombing equipment and 
gun are in nose, two guns amidship and another 
in rotating turret astern. Maximum speed, 210 
m. p. h. 

Swordfish—British triple threat seaplane, biplane 
torpedo carrier, bomber and reconnoiterer. Can 
carry bomb load or 18-inch torpedo that it 
launches by diving almost to water level. Has 
fixed gun that fires through propeller and an- 
other at rear cockpit on high-speed variable 
mounting. Maximum speed, less than 200 miles 
an hour. fi 

ay Tarmac—British for airport runway. Contraction 

4 of tar-macadam of which the British built 


them. Appears in British communiques on bom- 
: bardment of air fields. _ 
Torpedo—Self-propelling cigar-shaped explosive 
missile launched by submarines or other war ves- 
sels and torpedo planes. Carries up to 500 
pounds of T.N.T. in head which is detonated on 
impact, has chamber of compressed air that com- 
bines with fuel for internal combusion, turning 
water in another chamber into steam which 
drives propellers. Range up to 21 inches in 
diameter and length usually is twelve times 
diameter. Capable of speeds up to 36 m. p. h, 


Las. 
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Germany, Japan and Italy signed in Berlin 
(Sept. 27, 1940) a ten-year military and economic 
treaty—the Treaty of Berlin—by which they pooled 
their totalitarian armaments and pledged to help 
one another against the United States if one of 
them becomes involved with America. The official 
English translation of the treaty follows: 

The governments of Germany, Italy and Japan, 
considering it as a condition precedent of any 
lasting peace that all nations of the world be given 
each its own proper place, have decided to stand 
by and cooperate with one another in regard to 
their efforts in Greater East Asia and regions of 
Europe respectively wherein it is their prime pur- 
pose to establish and maintain a new order of 
, things calculated to promote the mutual prosperity 
and welfare of the peoples concerned. 

Furthermore, it is the desire of the three govern- 
ments to extend cooperation to such nations in 
other spheres of the world as may be inclined to 
put fourth endeavors along lines similar to their 
own, in order that their ultimate aspirations for 
world peace may thus be realized. 

Accordingly, the governments of Germany, Italy 
and Japan have agreed as follows: 

Article One—Japan recognizes and respects the 
leadership of Germany and Italy in establishment 
of a new order in Europe. 

Article Two—Germany and Italy recognize and 
respect the leadership of Japan in the establish- 
ment of a new order in Greater East Asia. 

Article Three—Germany, Italy and Japan agree 
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Three Warring 


A side development in the European war was 
the decision of France, Germany and Italy to con- 
tinue daylight saving all the year round. The 
French Government said it acted to unify time 
i throughout the country. The occupied zone had 


for four miles, higher speeds for shorter dis-» } 


tances. At lower speeds torpedoes have ranges up 
to ten or more miles. E 

Torpedo Boat—Any' of various sized warcraft pri- 
marily designed for launching torpedoes in sur- 
face attacks. Modern trend is ‘toward small 
“mosauito” boats for fast approach to target and 
swift getaway. Smallest are not more than 
motor launches, carry one or two torpedoes. Top 
speed is about 40 knots. 

Torpedo Plane—Airplane designed for launching 
torpedoes at sea targets. British Swordfish plane 
is typical. 

U-Boat—German submarine. Comes from Unter- 
seeboot. A warship adapted to submersion by 
admitting water to ballast tanks and using hori- 
zontal rudders. Carries deck gun but principal 
weapons are torpedoes, fired when submerged or 
afloat. Latest and most popular types displace 
about 1,200 to 1,300 tons and carry sixty men. 
French Surcouf, world’s largest, now in British 
hands, displaces 4,300 tons, carries 150 men and 
is equipped with two eight-inch guns and small 
seaplane in watertight deck housing. Ten knots 
is about top submerged speed. Diesel engines 
provide surface propulsion and electrical power 
undersea propulsion. 

Vickers—British armament, shipbuilding, plane- 
building, steel manufacturing concern. Was mak- 
ing steel forgings for guns as early as 1869. Now 
makes complete guns from rifle-caliber machine- 
guns to heaviest naval ordnance. Present. full 
name: Vickers Armstrongs Limited. 

War of Movement—A war of rapid maneuver; 
mobile warfare. 

War of Position—Trench or siege warfare; sta- 

Most popular is 


bilized warfare. 

Wellington—Vickers-made plane. 
twin-engined long-range bomber monoplane. 
Carries normal crew of five. Has nose gun at 
bomb-aimer’s position and rear gun positions, 
including windowed gun-compartment in tail. 
Maximum speed 265 m. p. h. 

¥-Gun—Gun with Y-shaped firing arms for simul- 
taneous discharge of depth bombs from destroyer 
or other craft. Depth bombs are bracketed to 
muzzles to be pitched short distances from sides 
of warship before hitting water. 

Zero Hour—Time set for attack. In American and 
British World War operations time was given out 
in advance as mere ‘‘O Hour.’’ Announcement of 
real time was withheld as.long as possible to 
insure surprise. ‘ “ 


The Berlin-Rome-Tokio Axis 


to cooperate in their efforts on aforesaid lines. 
They further undertake to assist one another with 
all political, economic and military means when 
one of the three contracting powers is attacked by 
a power at present not involved in the European 
war or in the Chinese-Japanese conflict. 

Article Four—With the view to implementing the 
present pact, joint technical commissions, mem- 
ago ge ~ be ae f the respective 

ermany, 
meet without ree y, Italy and Japan, will 
e Five—Germany, Italy and Ja) 
that the aforesaid terms do not in any Se prs 


the political status which exists at present as be- . 


tween each of the th: 
Soviet Russia fat ree contracting parties and 
rticle Six—The present pact shall com 
effect immediately upon signature and shall rane 
in force ten years from the date of its coming into 
force. At the proper time before expiration of said 
term the high contracting parties shall at the re- 
— “<j any of them enter into negotiations for its 
In faith whereof, the undersi ned, a 
ized by their respective governments, Heri 
this pact and have affixed hereto their signatures 
Done in triplicate at Berlin, the 27th day of 
September, 1940, in the eighteenth year of the 
Fascist era, corresponding to the 27th day of the 
oe Be of ort eae year of Showa [the 
of Emperor Hirohito]. Hu: 
and Slovakia joined the Axis laters? ee 


Nations Extend Daylight Saving Time 


been on Central European Summer time—o 
ahead of French time. Italy followed the necisan 
of Germany. Italy acted to maintain uniformity 
na a EFipell aoe ee bey would have 
Tmany on dayligh ime 
and Italy returning to the old ehartan righ gc be 


= es 
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Rulers or Heads of Governments of the World 


Source: Latest official sources and news despatches; B means Bey: C, Czar; E, Emper re 
F and C, Fuehrer and Chancellor; G, Governor; GD, Grand Duchess: GG, Governor- Generel Ey igh 
ringe BRE Premier” By nop iteut. Gen. re Maharajah: P, President; PM, Prime Minister; ay 
‘otector; n 
See es, a ope and Sovereign; Q, Queen: R, Regent: SH, Shah 
Country Ruler B'njAcs. Executive Head B’n Acs 
‘ --|Mohammed Zahir, {gah 5 AON Ese lel 1938} ; Gece = Beniina kyon d Rete cet eee eee 
for Emmanuel ITI, K.......... acomini de San Lavino, L.G......].... 
-|Abd-el-Aziz es Saud ibn Saud, K...]1882 Ho Meaepare paabanpbipei emi ole ae 
eae verte of Ha Gone aoe -|igee hes Robert O Wendie PoE ee 
owrie of Ruthven obert G. Menzies, P. M. .........|s004 194 
Leopold III, K, (in exile)......... 1934/Hubert Pierlot, P. M.............Jse8 1940 
Jig-me Wang-chuk, M...........}.... 
.|Constantin von Neurath, Prot 
Gen. Enrique Penaranda, P.......|.... 
.|Dr. “yore Vargas, TT ee. oe RS Ce 
Boris II 
% Ba of ath Se (French Prot.).. 19 
Earl of Athlone, G............... -|1874|1940|W. Mackenzie King, Pre, . 3. oe eiece eee 
Sa an EET Gacd , term 6 yrs.|.... susiliaacne Pe eee er ok tee sk. 
REO Fee ey es a ai-shek, P., Execu. Yuan.}....].... 
r. - Eduardo San 1938 = .: i: 


.-|Dr. Emil Hacka, P 
‘|Karl —— 


Risto Ryte, Pa ee Be Risto Ryté, Pre... 0....5- 3 <0 Re 1940 
Henri Phillipe Petain, P..........j.... 1940 eT a  riAS | ca! 
Adolf Hitler, F. and ¢ Gi) for Miter. |IBROIT033| ° 5 ot oe Se ee 
George VI, K. and E 1895/1937] Winston Churchill, P. M..........]...-1.... 
Wo 4 a SR <p as ee 1890]1935/Gen. John Metaxas, P. M2... . 2c) oseehaeae 
Gen. Jorge Ubico, P 
re-elected 1937. 1i870]1981| 892.05. se Se eee a 
Stenio Vincent, P.; re-elected for 
or es oe Se ee pe eres Pie TOSO} < Siew c's cine aie ak oc oa si ones eee eae eta aan 
.|Gen. Tiburcio Carias Andino, 
term 6 years., re-elected 1937. S| BSE AE er Sich 
Admiral Nicholas von Horthy, R...|i868 1933 Count Paul de — P.M. (26. {oe 
Christian L Baee EE ee 1870/1912 Hermann Jonasson, P. of Council..)....|.... 
fh ast .|The Marquess of Linlithgow, V.. 11887 il; |) ee pee eee ere 
Tran « Persia) Riza Kahn Pahlevi, Sh........... 1878|1925|Mahmud Jam, P. M............-|--+. 1938 
peta) PURINE ATR 5 coe tg See nary oF als 1935] 1939|Seyyid bg errs el Gailani, P. M....|...- 1940 
, St. of Eamon de Valera, P.M.........- 1882]/1932| Douglas Hydé6,. P’.. 1: . 21.2. Be eee 
; No. ../Duke of A rn, G 1922|James Miller “Andieins P, Mee 
900|Benito Mussolini, P. M........... Jo 
Prince Fumimaro Konoye, Pre....|....|... 
ait,” 2 LOB IT) . i, cin tis okies <a vie lS l>e)d « ree eset ee ; 
Luxemburg. . ./|Charlotte, @ D., Gn in exile) age rera> 1896 1919|Dr. Spero one GG. Gi ncsbahn eee 
ch ae sit Pu, E. , Kang-Teh.. 2.1212! 906) 1934|Gen. Chang C hing-hui, Ps Mesto cle eee 
Mexico......- ae Avila Cane P., term 
en ee ae ee Oy eae CC, ) eer Rn em ee i a 
Monaco... ... Dan a a Ae: See eee ja7ol]9oa| 22222 fda savéis + Femi eee x 
DUSAG OG | 2x s1< yepo-orese «Aye olec. 7 oak ae =e eee 
1908/1911 Maharaja Joodha Shumshere. .. 1875)1932 
1880|1880|P. F. Gerbrandy, Pre.............|---«]-+- * 


1872 ipdo 
isi 1932 
1938 


al- 
. -11879/1936) . . 
- |1882} 1935) . . 


Johann Nygaardsvold, Pre. 


oe -| 1869 1926|Dr. Antonio Salazar, P. M........|-..- 1936 
Rumania. .. 921\1940|Ion Antonescu, Pre.............- 6 1940 
Ee eeOh <0; - OCs elected 1089 tor 6 years.....7|..+. it ek a Cees / 
Siam (see j 
Rumen OREY Wa0; Ps. 2 ==... a's oer ecldfa et || ane PRRAE ear icicn oc}ivone nee 
tr ptian|Lieut. Gen. H. J. Huddleston, G. G.}1880/1940 
U. (0 WE cor Ho | ea 1937\Jan Christian Smuts, Pll. 22201 )0 02: 4 
eae vi oe mS nates aerial os See Ts cisco Franco, Pre. 


8 WOE ssa Gustaf V, 
Switzerland. ..| Marcel Pilet-Golaz, P., term 1 yr.. 


1939) Fran 
Atgeg 1907|Per. pe Hansson, P. 


i940). 
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: RULERS OF THE WORLD (Continued) 


Country Ruler 


Syria (French 


B’n;Acs, 


Executive Head B’n|Acs. 


i EL, Ce eis aS EDS DY eset seater chad tele fois tote fol ast daze loo) ola na een amin eal terre 
Than any eed Mahidol, K a 1pe5 ee Regency of 2 governs., P. of Council|....|.... 
Pe fea Abmod Be eee Real eh tee a, cy: 72 eee 


United States. 


TO EG sae ree VBS2VOSS 5 as 3 sis ee eee sete Palas hela an ee ee 
for 3rd term 1940 1358 


Uruguay .....|Alfredo Baldomir, P.; term 4 yrs...|....|1938)... 2-1-2... 2-22 eee eee ee ered eres toaee 
atican City, 

Teate Of A . (Pius XII, Pope 8....52-.....+.--- 1876} 1030} eee ae eee ais lai - ate je ge ma pean alee ee 

Yenezuela....|Gen, Eleazar Lopez Contreras, P., 


TELM 7 VERB 20. alee ow -tsie time * Perm 


Yugo-Slavia..|Peter Il, K., regency of 3 governs. 1923/1934| Dragisha Cvetkovitch, Pre........]...-]..-- 


Zanzibar.....|Seyyid Khalifa ibn Harub, Su..... 


1879]1911 


Sino-Japanese War 


A night clash between Japanese and Chinese 
soldiers at Marco Polo bridge, just outside of 
Peiping (July 7, 1937), started an undeclared war 
in China that later developed into a Japanese cam~ 
paign to set up a new economic order in Eastern 
Asia. After three years of fighting the Japanese 
had control of approximately 900,000 square miles 
of China with a population of 200,000,000, China's 
greatest ports and commercial cities. The cas- 
ualty toll for the three years of fighting is 
estimated at at least 3,000,000 lives of soldiers and 
civilians with 30,000,000 Chinese homeless. The 
Tokio War Office estimated (July 7, 1940) the Chi- 
nese dead at 1,587,000, but gave no estimate of 
Japanese killed. or wounded. Chinese estimate 
(July 17, 1940) the Japanese dead and wounded at 
1,644,988. 

More than 50,000,000 Chinese have fled to new 
homes in the interior of the country. These Chi- 
nese have catried with them whole industrial cities 
with their machinery and have started new manu- 
facturing areas. In China’s coastal areas Japan 
jas crippled or starved and driven out much of 
the third power trade and enterprise. The Japa- 
nese forced French-Indo China to close (1940) the 
railroad to southwest China over which, the Japa- 
nese asserted, China obtained vital war supplies. 

Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-Chek in a broadcast 
(July 6, 1940) said that the Chinese army fighting 
the Japanese had reached ‘a total of 5,000,000. 
The Japanese army in China, exclusive of Manchu- 
kuo, is estimated at between 1,250,000 and 1,500,000, 
strung: out on the Asiatic mainland over a front 
6,000 miles long, including the Manchukuoan- 
Siberian border. 

Japanese occupied cities in China are partly 
Tuined as a result of bombings and shellings pre- 
ceding the capture and as a result of the Chinese 
“scorched earth’’ policy of leaving nothing of value 
behind for the invader. ; 

The Japanese forces captured (1937) Peiping, 
Tientsin, North China, Inner Mongolia, Shanghai, 
Nanking, the Lunghai railway region and the port 
of Amoy on the South China seacoast. Japanese 
forces captured (1938) Kiukiang, Yangtze river 
port, Hankow, China’s capital after the fall of 
Nanking, and the great iron ore region of Central 
China. Canton, the rich port in South China, fell 
(Oct. 21, 1938) and then Japan began to consoli- 
date its gains. Nanchang, in Central China, was 
captured by the Japanese (March 29, 1939). ; 

A Japanese naval ce en party seized Swatow 
(June 21, 1939) and then blockaded Ningpo, Wen- 
chow and Foochow. The Japanese controlled (Aug. 
1939) all the important commercial ports of China 
in its campaign to cut off the supply of munitions 
from outside. 

Before the fall of Hankow, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Chek moved his capital to Chungking, in 
Szechwan province, 1,000 miles in the interior. 
Chungking was bombed repeatedly (1940) by Japa- 
nese air forces. 

The border of Manchukuo was the scene (1939) 
of frequent clashes between the land and air forces 
of Japan and Russia. There was fighting (July 
and August) at Changkufeng Hill near the borders 
of Manchukuo, Korea and Siberia that amounted 
to miniature war, with each side claiming over- 
whelming victories. Earlier (May, 1939) there had 
been clashes in the Lake Bor region in north- 
western Manchukuo on the disputed border of 
Outer Mongolia. These frequent clashes immobi- 
lized large bodies of Japanese troops in watching 
the Russians. Russia and Japan signed an armis- 
tice (Sept. 16, 1939). 

Japan was in frequent conflict with foreign 


powers (1938-1939). although there were no such 
incidents as the sinking of the American gunboat 
Panay (1937) and the wounding of the British 
Ambassador to China (1937), Japanese air bomb- 
ings led to many protests by the American\ and 
British Governments over the damage done to their 
nationals, missions and other properties. Japan 
applied restrictive measures to the trade of third 
powers in all occupied territory and ports and 
(May, 1939) warned that foreign craft suspected 
to transporting war materials to China would be 
halted and searched. The Yangtze river was 
closed to foreign commerce from Hankow to its 
mouth. A Japanese naval attachment was landed 
on Kulangsu Island, the foreign settlement of 
Amoy (May 12, 1939). Japan ordered (June 15, 
1939) a blockade of the British and French con- 
cessions in Tientsin; isolating more than 110,000 
persons, several thousands of them British, French 
and Americans. The Japanese action was taken 
in reprisal for the refusal of British authorities to 
surrender four Chinese whom the Japanese sus- 
pected of killing a pro-Japanese Chinese customs 
official. The Chinese were surrendered later by 
the British. 

The dispute was settled (June 19, 1940) with 
representatives of Great Britain and Japan sign- 
ing an accord. Under its terms £100,000 of silver 
in the British concession was released for Chinese 
use. One of the points in the dispute was the 
ownership of £800,000 of silver in Chinese banks in 
the concession. Japan claimed ownership and the 
British_disputed it. The balance of the silver goes 
under British trusteeship. The agreement covers 
the sale of arms, and explosives, supervision of 
publications, motion pictures, political meetings 
and unauthorized radios. Chinese: national cur- 
rency and Japanese sponsored currency were put on 
an equal footing. Provision also was made for co- 
operation in the suppression of terrorists; and 
eS prejudicial to the security of Japanese 

es. 

Many of the foreign protests to Tokio were based 
on the charges that Japan had infringed on the 
nine-power treaty and the open-door to trade in 
China. The nine-power treaty (signed Feb. 6, 
1922) established the principle of equal opportu- 
nity for trade and industry to all nations in China. 

The United States served notice on Japan (July 
26, 1939) that it would abrogate its treaty of com- 
merce and navigation. Under the treaty’s terms 
six months were necessary to elapse before the 
abrogation took effect. The six months’ period ex- 

ired (Jan. 26, 1940) and thereafter trade relations 

tween the United States and Japan were on a 
We Cwa ic eee 

n  ‘‘All-China’’ Japanese-sponsored regime, 
headed by Wang-Ching-wei, former Chinese Pre: 
mier,. was proclaimed (March 30, 1940) at Nan- 
king, China, dedicated to end the war and to 
establish a new economic relationship. With the 
exception of Japan no foreign nation sent repre- 
sentatives to the ceremonies and in Washington, 
Secretary of State Hull made it clear that the 
United States would refuse to recognize the new 
regime. 
Unites Seen. ey 

reat Britain closed Burma Road, a century- 
silk trail from Rangoon, Burma, to Runuiae gid 
capital of Yunnan province, and a main munitions. 
supply line of China during the 1940 rainy. son, 
The road, closed in July, was reopened in October 
and immediately bombed by Japanese airmen. Chi- 
nese said little damage was done and that the flow 
of supplies over the line was maintained without 
interruption. 


For day-to- devel: 
( tan Becta evelopments see Chronology, 


Great Britain followed the policy of the | 


yee 


-y 
viet “pues 
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on active duty on 
follows: 


fication by States is not available. 


men, 3,233. 


The Re rt Army consists of the Infantry, the 
Cavalry, the Field Artillery, the Coast_ Artillery 
Corps, the Air Corps, the Corps of Engineers, 
the Signal Corps, which are designated the com- 
batant arms or the line of the army, the General 
Staff Corps, the Adjutant General’s Department, 
the Inspector General’s Department, the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department, the Quartermas- 
ter Corps, the Finance Department, the Medical 
Department, the Ordnance Department, the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service, the officers and enlisted men 
under the jurisdiction of the National Guard Bu- 
reau, the chaplains, the professors and cadets of the 
United States Military Academy, detached officers, 
detached enlisted men, unassigned recruits, the 
Officers and enlisted men of the retired list, and 


Alabama, 3,723; Arizona, 1,533; Arkansas, 3,570; 
California, 9,694; Colorado, 2,394; Connecticut, 
5,281; Delaware, 1,530; Dist. of Col., 2,253; Florida, 
3,270; Georgia, 4,769; Idaho, 1,640. 

‘Tilinois, 12,367; Indiana, 5,805; Iowa, 4,585; Kan- 
sas, 3,877: Kentucky, 3,386: Louisiana, 3,506; Maine, 
3 260: Maryland, 3.978. 

Sepa A ood yen 6,331; “rot 

691; Mississippi, 2,915; Missouri, 5,573; 
Srontan : Nevada, 299; New 
Hampshire, 2,045; New Jersey, 7,040; New Mexico, 


Regular Army—Throughout the year all units 
of the Regular Army receive peace-time training at 
their home stations or in summer training camps. 

National Guard—The National Guard is trained 
throughout the year. This training is directed to- 
ward providing in time of peace, an adequate or- 
ganized, and effective force, sufficiently trained 
and developed so that it will be available in minor 
emergencies for employment within the U. S. by 
the States or by the U. S., and so that it will be 
available in major emergencies in limited missions. 
. The law requires that each organization assemble 

for drill and instruction not less than 48 times each 
year and shall in addition participate in encamp- 
ments and maneuvers, or other exercises at least 


V cp sceribiies for drill and instruction (techni- 


United States 


Source: Office of the Adjutant General 
Figures for Officers’ Reserve Corps include Regular Army enlisted men and also, prior to 1924, 


Reg’ar 
Army 
Grand |—— 
Total 


836,882 
200,367 
34,624 


Nat’l Resy. 
Guard Forces 


Total 
37,210 


Total 


June 30— 


’ Army of the 
National Guard officers, holding commissions in the reserve. 
Reg’ar Nat’l Resy. 
Army | Guard | Forces 
Tran ee 
June 30— | total Total Total Total 
CU) res 136,624 
OD ys 66 x =n 140,051 
OU oe ina: 223,366 
1 ee 178 ,2 
BOIO i wi ow: 200,378 
REDD iens ans 235,41 
As Me avs 244,483 
Ls yeaa 629,863) 250,357] 314,581} 64,925 
TOIR, vac ans 2,246,103} 741,084] 445,678)1,059,341 


187,886 
264,035 


The actual strength of the Regular Army, the National Guard in Federal service, and Reserve officers 
ptember 30, 1940, the latest date for which complete returns are available, was as 


Com- | War- Ea- | Com- | War- En- 
Components mis. rant listed | Total Components mis. rant | listed | Total 
ficers officers} men officers|officers} men 
Regular Army ..../al14,003 753 |b338,501/353,257|| Reserves on active 
National Guard in GY kee Swan O,7GBT Srcc0ds Len oon ore 10,768 | 
Federal servicec} 3,966)....... 69,112) 73,098 : GESMaNEIES Freer 
Aggregate..... 28,737 753| 407,613|437,103 


(a) Exclusive of 158 retired officers on active duty; (b) Includes 6,370 Philippine Scouts; (c) A classi- 


In June, 1940, the authorized enlisted strength of the Regular Army was raised to a maximum of 
375,000; however, under the Act of October 8, 1940, no specified 
strength for the fiscal year 1941, such strength being subject to av: 
Of the Regular Army, June 30, 1940, enlisted men numbered 249,441; officers, 14,594; of the National 
Guard, enlisted men totaled 226,837: officers, 14,775; of the Reserve forces, officers were 116,636; enlisted 


imitation is placed on the enlisted 
lable appropriations. 


The officers in the Regular Army (June 30, 1940) were—commissioned, 13,831; warrant, 763. 
Figures for the Regular Army show the actual strength, exclusive of cadets and retired personnel. 


such other officers and enlisted men as are now 
or may hereafter be provided for. 

The National Guard of each State, Territory and 
the District of Columbia consists of members of 
the militia voluntarily enlisted therein, who upon 
original enlistment shall be not less than 18 nor 
more than 45 years of age, or who in subsequent 
enlistment shall be not more than 64 years of age, 
organized, armed, equipped and federally recog- 
nized, and of commissioned officers and warrant 
officers who are citizens of the United States be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 64 years: Provided, That 
former members of the Regular Army, Navy or 
Marine Corps under 64 years of age may enlist in 
said National Guard. 

Original enlistments are for 1 or 3 years; subse- 
quent enlistments for 3 years. ; 


THE NATIONAL GUARD, AS OF JUNE 30, 1940 


1,219. 

New York, 24,436; No. Carolina, 4,276; No. Da- 
kota, 1,580; Ohio, 10,899; Oklahoma, 6,205; Oregon, 
4,309; Pennsylvania, 14,094; Rhode Island, 2,777; 
oy pakeieiac 3,513; So. Dakota, 1,733; Tennessee, 


“Texas, 11,145; Utah, 2,070; Vermont, 1,426; Vir- 
ginia, 4,861; Washington, 4,322; West Virginia, 
2,353; Wisconsin, 5.639; Wyoming, 886; Hawaii, 
1,819; Puerto Rico, 1,987. 

Total, 241,612. 


ARMY TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


between the ages of 17 and 29. 


—_— a" »4 
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Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 


Source: National Headquarters Selective Service System 


Congress passed (Sept. 14, 1940) and President 
Roosevelt signed (Sept. 16) The Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, the first peace time mili- 
tary draft in the history of the United States. The 
Act is designed as a part-of the National Defense 
to give military training for five years to not more 
than 900,000 males between the ages of 21 and 36 
for one year. It is planned to induct 800,000 into 
training service by July 1, 1941, in camps distrib- 
uted throughout the country. 3 

Dr. Clarence Dykstra, president of the University 
of Wisconsin, was appointed Director of Selective 
Service and accepted the post (Oct. 17). The salary 
ts. $10,000 a year and he is on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Previously Lieut. Col. Lewis 
B. Hershey had been appointed Executive Officer. 

Three days after the passage of the Act the 
Advisory Committee was appointed, registration 
day set for Oct. 16 and the lottery to determine 
the order of the call to service was set for Oct. 29. 
The estimated cost of the draft for the first year 
is put at $1,600,000,000. _ ; 

A summary of the provisions of the Act follows: 

The purpose of the Act is to provide for the 
common defense by increasing and training the 
armed forces under a fair and just system. 

Excepting those already in military service and 
Public Health Service, and aliens of certain Tecog- 
nized status, every male citizen and alien residing 
in the United States between the ages of 21 and 36 
on the day or days fixed must register. t 

Whether or not a state of war exists, the Presi- 
dent may increase the forces from time to time as 
the national interest requires so long as there are 
never over 900,000 men in training and service in 
any one year under this Act. And. the President 
may induct no more men than the Congress shall 
Specifically appropriate for from time to time. 

Physical examination by the Military Services 
Se be given the men upon induction and dis- 
charge. 

Each man inducted shall serve 12 months, after 
which he will be placed in a reserve component. 
The same pay allowances, pensions, disability and 
death compensation provided for other enlisted 
men and officers of like grade and length of service 
is assured inductees under this Act. 

These inductees shall not _be employed beyond 
the limits of the Western Hemisphere except in 
the territories and possessions of the U. S., in- 
eluding the Philippine Islands. : 

Classification, selection and induction under the 
Act shall be made in an impartial manner under 
such regulations as the President may prescribe. 

The number of inductees shall be based on the 
State’s proportion of eligible men compared to the 
total number of the Nation’s eligibles, except that 
credits shall be given for residents of each sub- 
division who are in the land and naval forces. 

The Act defers from training and service the fol- 
lowing men in the armed forces: those who have 
served three consecutive years in the Regular 
Army; former National Guardsmen, former Reserve 
Officers, under certain conditions; the Vice Presi- 
dent, Governors, members of State and Federal 
legislatures, Judges of Courts of Record. 

© exception from registration or exemption or 


' deferment from training and service under this 


ark open continue after the cause therefor ceases 
0 exist. 

Inductees leaving non-temporary positions with 
government or private industry are protected by 
the Act and are to be reinstated with no loss of 
Seniority or privilege and may not be discharged 
without cause for at least one year after their 
return. The district courts of the United States 
are given jurisdiction in cases arising under this 
provision. 

A Personnel Division is to be organized to secure 
re-employment and employment for men as they 
complete the training period. 

No vacancy created by induction, it is the express 
policy of Congress; is to be filled by any member 
of the Communist party or the German-American 


und, 

The President is authorized to prescribe rules for 
deferments of; Certain men whose occupation is 
found necessary to national interest and also cer- 
tain important office holders in the state and fed- 
eral service; those physically, mentally or morally 
unfit for service; men with dependents; students 


entered in recognized college until July 1, 1941. 


Dependent when used in the Act means one 
who is dependent in fact. 

Recognized students and ministers of Religion 
must register and are not subject to military ser- 
vice, but must register. 

Provisions for noncombatant and non-military 


service by conscientious objectors is made. 

The President is empowered to place obligatory 
orders with any firm or individual for such de- 
fense materials as are required and which are of 
the nature usually produced or capable‘of being 
produced by such firm or individual. Upon refusal 
to comply, authority is given to take immediate 
possession and such failure is deemed a felony 
which upon conviction carries a penalty of three 
years imprisonment and a fine not exceeding 
$50,000. Just compensation for materials and rent 
is assured. 2 ves 

A Selective Service System within which civilian 
local boards of three or more members residing 
therein, appeal boards and other such civilian 
agencies as may be necessary to carry out the 
provision of this Act shall be created. These local 
boards, under Presidential rules and regulations 
shall have power, subject to appeal, over all ques- 
tions of inclusion of, exemption or deferment for, 
training and service within its jurisdiction. 

The President is authorized to appoint by and 
with consent of the Senate, a director of Selective 
Service at compensation not to exceed $10,000 a 
year; to utilize the services of any department 
Officers or agents of the United States and the 
several States; to delegate authority vested in him 
under this Act to such persons as he may designate. 

Voluntary services may be accepted. 

The Chief of Finance is designated as fiscal, dis- 
bursing and peerage! agent for Selective Service. 

Persons who fail to comply with the Act may be 
imprisoned for five years or fined $10,000 or suffer 
such penalty as a court martial shall direct if such 
person is under the jurisdiction of the armed forces, 

The monthly base pay of enlisted men of the 
Army and Marine Corps shall be as follows: En- 
listed men of the first grade, $126; enlisted men of 
the second grade, $84; enlisted men of the third 
grade, $72; enlisted men of the fourth grade, $60; 
enlisted men of the fifth grade, $54; enlisted men of 
the sixth grade, $36; enlisted men of the seventh 
grade, $30; except that the monthly base pay of 
enlisted men with less than four months’ service 
during their first enlistment period and of enlisted 
men of the seventh grade whose inefficiency or 
other unfitness has been determined under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of the Navy, respectively, shall be $21. 
The pay for specialists’ ratings, which shall be in 
addition to monthly base pay, shall be as follows: 
First class, $30; second class, $25; third class, $20; 
fourth class, $15; fifth class, $6; sixth class, $3. 
Enlisted men of the Army and the Marine Corps 
shall receive, as a permanent addition to their 
pay, an increase of 10 per centum of their base 
pay and pay for specialists’ ratings upon comple- 
tion of the first four years of service, and an addi- 
tional increase of 4 per centum of such base pay 
and pay for specialists’ ratings for each four years 
of service thereafter, but the total of such in- 
creases shall not exceed 25 per centum. Enlisted 
men of the Navy shall be entitled to receive at 
least the same pay and allowances as are provided 
for enlisted men in similar grades in the Army and 
Marine Corps. : 

When used in this Act the United States shall 
refer to the several Sates, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Here is how the Act worked: On registration 
day (Oct. 16), 16,316,908 draft eligibles registered 
throughout the country. Local boards received 
the registration cards, shuffled them and gave each 
registrant a number. A series of numbers was 
drawn in Washington on lottery day (Oct. 29). 
When the first number was drawn, each man who 
held a corresponding number in the file of the 
local boards was put down as the first liable to 
service from his local group and so on until all the 
numbers were drawn out. Questionnaires were 
then sent to the registrants in the order in which 
their numbers were drawn. The questionnnaires 
asked the number of dependents, physical dis- 
abilities, etc. On the basis of this information the 
registrants were classified as follows: 

Class I—Available for immediate service. 

Class Il—Service deferred because engaged in 
essential occupation. 4 

ba ae IlI—Service deferred because of depend- 
ents. 

Class IV—Service deferred by law (Legislators, 
judges, etc.) Se: 

Meanwhile a board in Washington had deter- 
mined the quota of each State, based on population 
and number of men from that State already in 
the Army or Navy. From this quota were deducted 
the number of men who had volunteered for a 
year’s training. Enough men then were taken 
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from Class I in each State to fill the quota. These 
men are called in the order their numbers were 
drawn in the lottery. Men in the deferred classes 
are not called unless there are not enough Class I 
men to fill the quota calls. * 


The War Department issued the following calls 
Oct. 17) to cover the period from Nov. 18, 1940, 
threugh June 15, 1941: 

November 18.......... 30,000 
December 2.........., 60,0 
January 3_............ 60,000 
January 16............ 90,00! 
tees ate ps ej oe 160,000 
March 62.5 06.cen.<%~. 200,000 
SIRIONEG } sors cates ok 200,00 
PEGG, on bay bmcasth FAs 800,000 
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Legislation designed to afford debt relief to men 
who cannot meet their financial obligations because 
of the call to military training was signed (Oct. 
18) by President Roosevelt. The law gives the 
courts wide latitude to stay eviction proceedings 
where the rent is not more that $80 a month, to 
prevent foreclosures and to delay judgments. Pay- 
ment of premiums on insurance policies up to 
$5,000 face amount may be deferred while the 
holders are in service and for one year thereafter. 
Tax assessments, including income payments, may 
be deferred until Six months after military service 
has ended. The law also calls for adequate legal 
representation in court suits for defendants who 
are absent on military service and courts are 
authorized to stay execution of judgments or to 
reopen cases for further evidence. 


Registration, Trainee Quotas 


Registrants in Draft and 


Trainee Quotas by States 


Source: National Headquarters Selective Service System 


Regis- Gross | Nat’l |Other| Net 
tered Quota | Guard! Br’chs} Quota 
339,349} 39,522] 3,766] 22,045] 13,711 
,604 8,537} 1,580} 3,859) 3,098 
230,294 7,643) 3,650] 15,147] 8,846 
935,532) 116,878] 10,740] 68,121 017 
136,025 17,394} 2,490] 11,067) 3,837 
224,781; 25,013} 6,2 10,348] 8,421 

34,334 4,205} 1,574) 1,302 2. 
114,341 11,848} 2,528} 5,338] 3,982 
251,378} 28,814) 3,407) 15,037) 10,370 
389,651) 45,053) 5,320) 26,941|] 12,792 

F 70,225 ba 2,236) 3,910] 1,9 
Tilinois} 1,008,316) 116,255) 12,958] 41,074 62,223 
...) 414,1 13: 5,978] 20,324] 21,08 
287,1 36,023} 5,145] 19,140) 11,738 
192,881} 26,407) 4,212) 13,807) 8,388) 
328,9: 41,613] 3,502} 28,597] 9,154! 
306,367} 34,356) 3,755) 15,517) 15,084 
96,119} 11,558) 3,363) 5,114] 3,081 
241,995} 26,898 427 0, 12,564 
494,582} 61,648) 12,969) 28,123) 20,556 
676,536| 77,223 ,655] 22,286] 47,282 
328,98 38,021] 6,351] 13,018] 18,562 
257,303} 29,614] 3,064] 12,791] 12,759 
440,333} 52,240] 5,850) 22,951] 23,619 

76,914 ,337| 1,508] 4,266 56. 
142,30: 19,549} 2,248) 10,845) 6,456 
18,133 007 315 :068 624 
55, 6,886] 2,128} 3,179] 1,579 


Of the trainee quotas 364,266 are white and 35,734 are negro. 


United States Leases Eight Atlantic Naval Bases 


President Roosevelt notified Congress (Sept. 3, 
1940) that he had completed an atrangement by 
which the United States transferred to Great 
Britain fifty over-age destroyers and obtained in 
return from Britain 99-year leases for sea and air 
bases at eight strategic continental and island 
Western Hemisphere. The defense 
les from New- 


pomat citain made a solemn pledge to the 
United States not to scuttle or surrender the Brit- 


Regis- Gross Nat’l |} Other/ Net 

States| tered Quota | Guard! Br’chs| Quota 
N: J.5 540,308 60,149 8,766} 19,213) 32,170 
N. M 66,610 7,553 1,258 3,333) 2,962 
N. Y 1,709,715} 200,160) 25,941] 59,423)114,796 
N. Car 448,283 49,424 4,384] 29,427) 15,613 
N.D. 74,551 9,492 2,163 3,928] 3,401 
Ohio. 840,707 94,068} 11,540]. 30,031) 52,497 
Okla . 261,953 38,735 6,636] 22,734 3365 
Oregon} 133,334 18,190} 4,713] 10,671) 2,806 

a... 1,235,442) 137,974; 14,907] 61,545) 61,522 

“Sh ee 84,486 10,360 2,93 4,309} 3,118 
Bb Oy 239,383 25,804; 3,708] 16,139} 5,957 

wo 0 ae 1,0. 9,425 1,767 4,133} 3,525 
Tenn. 360,417 40,766 3,976] 22,561) 14,229 
Texas 808,588} 105,960) 11,633] 61,114] 33,213 
Utah. 5,222 8,605 2,27) 174 153 
Vacees 39,894 5,319) 1,578} (2,535) 1,206 
Lf Bee 343,268 38,883 5,049} 24,087] 9,747 
Wash. 204,631 28,424 4,725| 17,878) 5,821 
W. Va. 237,286 28,253} 2,405] 17,39 5454 
Wis... 365,557 43,935 6,372). 15,931) 21,632 
Wyo 33,3. 4,857 947 2,593] 1,047 
U. S... |16,316,908|1,935,227| 256,485 |889, 792| 789,000 
AIMAK ATS bis Soe a se eae B06)... red. eae 
IR WHE IE. 32. Se Peed 1, 9581.05. Aa 1,400 
P.R BE3,4299 Fe eucks S793) och 9,600 
Gran 

DORE) Si0 25 5 Jp eta late 262,542} . 2.655 800,000 

ish fleet under any conditions. Secretary of State 


Hull was informed by the the Marquess of Lothian 
British ador to the United States, that it 
represented the ‘‘settled policy’’ of His Majesty’s 
Government not ‘‘to surrender or sink’’ the 
British fleet. 

Secretary Knox of the Navy announced that the 
United States planned to expend $50,000,000 on the 
new bases and Secretary Hull informed the Latin- 
American Republics that they were free to use the 
new bases ‘‘on the fullest cooperative basis.’’ 
Secretary Hull said: ‘“‘The Government of the 
United States has taken this step to strengthen 
its ability not only to defend the United States 
but in order more effectively to cooperate with the 
other American Republics in the common defense 
of the hemisphere.’’ 


The American’s Creed 


ri ; 
illiam ler Page, Clerk of the 

o Wiitten, by He pevratrimabtves, in 1917, and 
adopted and promulgated by the Government’s 
i believe in the United States of America as a 
people; whose just powers are 


Committee on Publication.’ Accepted by the House 
of Representatives, on behalf of the American 
People, April 3, 1918. 

Government of the people, by the people, for the 


derived from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a republic; 


@ sovereign Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect union, one and inseparable; established upon 


those at | rd lom, equality, 

ir lives an 
the cueretore believe it is my duty to ay 
laws; to respect its , and to defen 


justice and hymanity for which American patriots sacrificed 


my country to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its 
it against all enemies. 


Anti-aircraft Searchlights Penetrate 5.5 Miles 


Searchlights used by the United States Army in 
anti-aircraft work penetrate the lower atmosphere 
and reach into the stratosphere as a beam. These 
lights have a range of 5.5 miles and the reflecting 

_ mirrors, 60 inches in diameter, cast a beam of 


800,000,000 candlepower. One of the features of 
the headlight is the front-cover glass which is 
made of a d of glass so tough that a strip of it 
can be used as a springboard for a swimming pool. 
In a test a narrow strip of it bridged between_two 
blocks supported the weight of a 200-pound man. 
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Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense 


Source: Advisory Commission to 


The extraordinary expansion of defense effort 
in the United States requires organization and co- 
ordination of the nation’s resources of men and 
Materials. To undertake this task, President 
Roosevelt on May 28, 1940, under authority of a 
statute passed by Congress Aug. 29, 1916, appointed 
ee Advisory Commission to the Council of National 

efense. 

The 1916 statute directed the President to ap- 
point a Council of National Defense, composed of 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labor. The Council, in turn, was 
‘directed to nominate, and the President appoint, 
“An Advisory Commission consisting of no more 
than seven persons, each of whom shall have 
special knowledge of some industry, public utility 
or the development of some natural resource, or be 
otherwise specifically qualified, in the opinion of 
the Council, for the performance of the duties 
hereinafter provided.”’ 

On request of the President, the 76th Congress 
appropriated $10,000,000,000 and authorized an 
additional $5,000,000,000 to increase the strength of 
our army to 1,200,000 men and to provide critical 
equipment for an additional 800,000 men, and to 
provide a two-ocean Navy. The Commission’s 
task, in brief, is to translate this national defense 
program from appropriations and blue-prints into 
action. It is based on three fundamentals: What 
do we need? Where is it? How do we get it? 

The Commission draws no specifications, signs 
no contracts. It advises, aids in negotiations, fa- 
Cilitates procurement by the following organiza- 
tions: Le 

The Industrial Materials Division, under Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., former Chairman of United 
States Steel Corporation, has the task of insuring 
@ continual supply of raw materials. The Division 
has arranged to build stock piles of strategic and 
critical materials such as rubber and tin, alumi- 
num, tungsten, antimony, etc. It sees that ade- 
quate sources of heat, light and power are available 
for the enormously increased production required 

for the task of equipping an enlarged Army and 

Navy. The procedure of the Division is first to 
secure from the Army and Navy a statement of 
requirements. The next step is to check the avail- 
able supply. Where scarcity exists, the Division 
undertakes to find means of increasing the supply, 
whether by developing American production, ar- 
ranging for increased international purchase or 
providing for experimentation with substitutes. 
The Division’s responsibility carries to the point 
where materials, such as sheet steel, armor plate 
and hides, are cut up for production. § 

Production Division—The job of arranging for 

- production of essential defense items—airplanes, 
tanks, machine guns, munitions, uniforms—is car- 
ried on by the Production Division headed by Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, former president of General 
Motors Corporation. This job involves obtaining 
fullest use of all available manufacturing facili- 
ties. Additional facilities are built where expan- 

_ sion is needed. Plants engaged in manufacture of 

eace-time items are adapted. New factories are 

ilt, some, such as those making munitions, in 
strategic inland regions away from usual industrial 
areas. Contracts cleared by the Production Divi- 
sion are then awarded by the Army and Navy. 
Clearance is based on considerations of speed, 
quality, price and a recognition of labor standards 
and of the needs of the civilian consumer. 

Transportation Division—Watching the nation’s 
vast network of transportation lines to see that 
no vital supplies of raw materials are cut off from 
the factories and that) finished products move 
smoothly to cantonments is the task of the Trans- 
portation Division, under Ralph Budd, president 
of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad. 
This division is also charged with responsibility 
for acquiring special rolling stock for transporting 
men and military material. Waterways, pipe lines, 
airlines, truck lines and warehousing facilities 
come under Mr, Budd's jurisdiction and it is up 
to his division to make.certain that they are ready 
to meet any emergency. 

Labor Division—Making certain that the facto- 
ties, fields and mines of the nation have a sufficient 
supply of manpower, and that this manpower is 
trained for the task, and not exploited, is the 
responsibility of the Labor Division, whose Com- 
missioner is Sidney Hillman, president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union. A training 
program in vocational schools and on the job in 
the plants has enrolled thousands, Further, the 
division has organized a Labor Advisory Board with 
representatives from the American Federation of 


the Council of National Defense 


Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods. The division has 
been helpful in averting many serious work stop- 
pages on defense projects. js 

The Agriculture Division, under Chester Davis, 
a member of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, aids in collecting supplies of im- 
portant agricultural products and is vitally inter- 
ested in maintaining parity between agricultural 
and industrial prices. One of its main functions 
is to find means of utilizing surpluses. It is also 
engaged with the problem of location of new plants 
manufacturing defense items, emphasizing the de- 
sirability of decentralizing industry to make better 
use of unemployed rural labor where possible. 

Division of Price Stabilization—To handle the 
complex problem of price stabilization, this divi- 
sion, headed by Leon Henderson, member of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, watches the 
effect of the defense program on the nation’s price 
structure. If prices of materials begin to rise 
unduly, voluntary agreements with producers are 
sought. If this fails, recommendations for appro- 
priate governmental actions are made. 

Division of Consumer Protection—Headed by Miss 
Harriett Elliott, Dean of Women, University of 
North Carolina, the Consumer Division aims to 
protect the American public against unjustified 
increases in the price of food and other’ civilian 
needs under impact of the defense program. Fur- 
ther, the division has laid the groundwork for 
other aspects of ‘‘total defense’’ by cooperating 
with civic groups in emphasizing the importance 
of health and public welfare in the defense picture. 

In addition to the seven divisions of the Com- 
mission, the following agencies have been created: 

The Defense Housing Coordinator is Charles F. 
Palmer, president of the National Association of 
Housing Officials. Under direction of the commis- 
sion, he is charged with planning the defense 
housing program and coordinating it through pri- 
vate industry and the appropriate Federal agencies. 
The Housing Coordinator also takes necessary 
aotion to avoid housing shortages. 

The Office of the Coordinator of National De- 
fense Purchases was created by Executive Order 
June 27, 1940, to maintain close contact with de- 
fense procurement agencies and the Commission is 
making studies and recommendations on a wide 
variety of subjects dealing with procurement, such 
as methods of financing, profit control, contract 
forms, specifications and geographic distribution of 
purchasing. A Priorities section has been set up 
to deal with this specific problem. The Industrial 
Contacts and Small Business Activities sections 
assist manufacturers and others in dealing with 
the Government by giving them a central dis- 
porta point ion information. 

e Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Stacy May, of the Rockefeller Foundation, sage 
the other divisions by supplying information and 
conducting research studies upon request. Where 
possible, requests for information are directed to 
existing agencies in and out of the Government. 
The Bureau undertakes special studies when no 
mone BeEDDY can readily supply the desired infor- 

The Division of State and Local Coo 
under Frank Bane, executive director of the Goo 
cil of State Governments, serves as a channel of 
communications between the Commission and the 
State defense councils, and with local councils 
within each State; keeps the State and local coun- 
cils informed of the progress of the defense pro- 
gram, particularly with respect to the specific 
activities in which State and local cooperation are 
needed; receives from the State and local councils 
reports on coordination problems resulting from 
defense activities; and advises the Commission 
concerning the most effective use of facilities of 
States and localities in the defense program. 

In addition to the Advisory Commission the 
President, at the recommendation of the Council 
ss Coens Defense, has created the following 

Administrator of Export Control—Since - 
censing of arms, ammunition, and Tablemene ie 
war has been required puee to export. Certain 
other materials, chemical products, machine tools 
etc., have been placed under licensing require- 
ments. The President has the power to prohibit all 
export or requisition materials prepared for export 
needed for National Defense. The administration 
of sueh powers are handled by the Administrator 
of Export Control. Lieutenant Colonel Russell L. 
Maxwell is the Administrator of Export Control. 
His office cooperates with the State Department 
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which handles the li 
the list. Ss censing of items already on 


Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural Rela- 
tions Between the American Republics—Nelson 
Rockefeller was appointed to take charge of de- 
veloping closer relationship between the United 
States and the nations of Latin America, through 
the medium of press, radio, motion pictures and 
by strengthening the commercial bonds of all of 
the Pan-American republics. It aims to remove 
existing sources ‘of cultural friction which may 
have existed by promoting greater understanding 
of the cultural backgrounds of Latin America and 
the United States, each for the other. 

The following is an outline of activities under- 
a by the National Defense Advisory Commis- 

. i 


For the production of defense supplies, the De- 
fense Commission has cleared contracts totalling 
more than $9,900,000,000 and the Army and Navy 
have awarded approximately $8,250,000,000 worth 
of these contracts. 

Included under these contracts are: three smoke- 
less powder plants, a renovating operation to pro- 
duce a gun tool factory, a plant for the production 
of toluol, a plant to supply metal mirrors for 
searchlights. “ 

Contracts call for over 25,000 new airplanes. Air- 
plane production (1940) is at the rate of approxi- 
Mately 10,000 a year. Schedules call for an in- 
crease to a rate of 15,000 early in 1941. By July 1, 
1941, 24,000 a year, and by early 1942, 36,000. 

Light tanks are being delivered at the rate of 100 
@ month. More than 10,000 new M1 semi-auto- 
Matic rifles are being delivered each month and 
production is rising rapidly. All contracts for 
machine guns and 37 mm. guns have been placed. 

Contracts have been let for construction of 
more than 200 new warships for the Navy. 

Contracts now in effect call for the delivery of 
more than 25,000 trucks for the end of 1940. 

Stock piles of antimony, tin, rubber, manganese, 
tungsten, chrome org, etc., already are growing 
throughout the country. 

Production of synthetic substitutes for vital 
Materials which we do not produce in this country, 
Such as rubber, has been encouraged. F 

Arrangements have been made for production of 
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sufficient armor plate for the needs of our tanks 
and ships. 

Authorization has been secured from Congress 
for & $25,000,000 increase in electrical power of 
TVA to insure adequate supplies of aluminum for 
aircraft. Large scale expansion in the production 
of aluminum will provide sufficient volume to meet 
the military requirements of the national defense 
program as well as present civilian needs. 

Reserve stocks of tin, already in the country 6F 
en route to this country, are adequate to meet 
requirements for the next nine to twelve months. 

The Brazilian Government has agreed to in- 
crease the exports of manganese. Supplementary 
supplies of chrome ore have been arranged for 
from Cuba. i 

In the field of agricultural and forest materials, 
plans have been laid for supplies of cotton linters 
for munition purposes. 

Arrangements have been made for stock piles 
xe storage of necessary wool for all emergency 
needs. 

Surveys have been made of lumber requirements 
and plans arranged for utilizing the New England 
hurricane lumber in defense construction. 

A ‘survey has shown domestic supplies of pulp 
and paper products sufficient for domestic needs 
and export.. 

Assurances have been received that adequate 
supplies of leather are available. 

In the field of chemicals and allied products, a 
program for underground storage of high-perform- 
ance aviation gasoline is under way. 

Arrangements have been made to develop ade- 
quate new sources of toluene from petroleum to 
augment our present supplies of his basic in- 
gredient of TNT, and a new plant is already under 
way. 

Formulation of plans for a $40,000,000 plant ex- 
pansion in the nation’s heavy forging facilities has 
been completed. 

To provide man power for industries, the Com- 
mission has set up a three-phase labor supply pro- 
gram. A total of 5,500,000 men and women, reg- 
istered through the United States Employment 
Service, has been classified as to availability for 
defense jobs. 


Troops Engaged in 


United States Wars 


Source: Adjutant-General’s Office, United States Army 


Dates Troops Engaged 
War )Active comes Regu-; Volun- Total 
From— To— ities Ceased |; lars teers Drafted | Troops 
War..| A 19, 1775|Jan. 14, 1784;aApril 19, 1783/...... Tie RAGA Ss naat b 
War of isia-. Bias 6 one 18. 1812|Feb. 17, 1815| Jan. §, 1815| 56,65 871,622) .0'5. Seen ce 528,274 
War with Mexico...|dApril 25, 1846|/May 30, 1848/eSept. 14, 1847) 43,300 73,297)..-.... oa 116,597 
Civil War (Union) ..| April15, 1861/Aug. 20, 1866/fApril 9, 1865] 75,215) 1,933,779} ¢119,954| 2,128,948 
War with Spain....} April21, 1898/)Aprilil1, 1899} Aug. 13, 1898) 57,329) 223.235)......... r, if 
World War........ April 6,1917/July 2, 1921) Nov. 11, 19181545,773! 728,234! 2,783,094'b4,057,101 


oclamation of Congress read to Army at 12 
erence moon on April 19, 1783. b Estimates on total 
troops run from 250,000 to 395,858. Greatest 
strength of Continental Army was about 35,000 in 
- November, 1778. c Evidently represents enlistments 
and not individual soldiers, hence is considerably 
in excess of actual numbey of troops employed. 
a Hostilitict aA kiay ia, 1846, deciafed the existence 
approved Ma . , dec 2 & 
Lew a of war. e, Capture of the City of Mexico. 


monument to their memory was unveiled at the 
Palace of Versailles, near Paris, on June 17, 1936. 

As to the number of Confederate troops in the 
Civil War, Woodrow Wilson, in his ‘‘History of the 
American People,’’ put the total at 900,000. Prof. 
H. Hart, of Hampden-Sydney College, fixed Con- 
federate total between 700,000 and 800,000. 

As the losses in the American Revolution, 
Maj. Gen. James F. McKinley, Adj. Gen. of the 
Army, said, under date of March 28, 1935: 

“Available statistics, compiled from records on 
file in the State and War Departments and from 
authoritative historical documents, show that at 
least 4,044 American soldiers were killed and ap- 
proximately 6,000 others were wounded, not mor- 
tally, during the war.” . 


The Berlin-Rome Axis 


e Berlin-Rome axis—a term used to describe 
the eattiead friendshiv and collaboration between 
Adolf Hitler, Chancellor of the German Reich, 
and Benito Mussoiini, Premier of Italy—was born 
out of the Italian-Ethiopian war. At that time 
(1935) when the League of Nations applied eco- 
nomic penalties to Italy in an effort to cripple her 
military adventure, Germany refused to subscribe 
to the sanctions. Hitler paid a State visit (May, 
1938) and was Wildly acclaimed by 300,000 specta- 

tors. The visit was in return to one paid to Berlin 
- (Sept. 1937) by Mussolini. In the absorption of 
‘Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Memel, Mussolini has 
ven approval to the tactics of Hitler and in re- 
fier received Hitler’s support in the conquest of 
ania. : : - 
Germany and Italy signed in Berlin (May 22, 
1939) a ten-year unconditional and automatic of- 


fensive and defensive alliance that provides for the 
closest political, economic and military collabora- 
tion in peace and war. The declared object of the 
alliance is to reorganize Europe and promote eee 
grandizement of the two nations and thereby 
create a ‘‘just peace’ throughout the world. The 

Tovides: 
ae PEACE constant contact between the two goy- 
ernments in all matters affecting their common 
interests or the European situation. 

case of danger, immediate consultation on 
the full political and diplomatic support for~ 
counter-measures to meet the danger. 

Finally, in case of war involving one partner, 
no matter how started, full mutual support with 
all military forces by land, sea and air. 

In war it was understood that Germany would 
pave supreme command on the land and Italy on 
the seas. ; 
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United States Battleships as of November 1, 1939 


(Treaty allowance of capital ship tonnage to the United States, 525,000 tons) 


Stan- 1 
dard ly th} Br’dth| Mean |Speed Main Secondary | Main |Sec. 
“page Displ. Overall Draft Battery Battery Brds. | Bs. 


Tons |Ft. jIn.| Ft.) In. | Ft. } In. | Knots] No.] In. |Cal.| No.) In. }Cal.| Lbs. |Lbs. 


Arizona, 1916..... 32,600/608} 0 |106) 3 | 27 7 | 20.70} 12 | 14,| 45} 12 | 5 | 51 | 16,800} 600 
Arkansas, 1912. ...| 26,100/562] 0 |106] 1] 26 0} 20.95] 12 | 12] 50] 16] 5 | 5 440) 800 
California, 1921....|32,600}624) 0 | 97] 6 | 30 7 | 21.46] 12 | 14] 50] 12] 5 | 51 | 16,800) 600 
Colorado, 1923....| 32.500}624) 0 | 97] 6 | 30 6 | 20.67 8 | 16 | 45] 12} 5 | 51 | 16,800) 600 
1919 33,400/624) 0 |106} 3] 29 6 | 21.50] 12 | 14] 50] 12} 5 | 51 | 16,800) 6 

31,500/624| 0 | 97) 6] 29 6 | 21.09 8 | 16 | 45 21 Ub) jsol ,800} 600 

. | 33,000}624) 0 1106} 3] 29 3 | 21.00 | 12] 14] 50] 12] 5 | 51 | 16,800} 600 

29,000|583| 0 |107} 11 | 27 5 | 20.28 | 10] 14 | 45 | 12],5 | 51 | 14,000) 600 

. | 33,400/624] 0 }106} 3] 29 6 | 21.00] 12 | 14] 50} 12} 5 | 51 | 16,800] 600 

- | 27,000}573} 0 |106} 1 | 26 0 | 20.23] 10] 14] 45] 16} 5 | 51 ,000} 800 

29,000/583] O {107} 11 | 27 5 | 19.68] 10] 14] 45] 12] 5 | 51 ,000} 600 

33,100/608} 0 |106; 3} 28 O | 20.89 | 12 | 14 | 45 2 | 5 | 51 | 16,800] 600 

32,300/624/ 0 | 97] 6] 30 4}21.01] 12 | 14] 50} 12} 5 | 51 | 16,800) 600 

27,000/573} O {106} 1} 26 0 | 19.77] 10] 14} 45 | 16 | 5 |} 51 | 14,000} 800 

1,800|6241 0 | 971 6 | 29 | 11 { 21.10 8 | 16 | 45 {| 12 | 5 { 61 | 16,800) 600 - 


Operating bases, capable of maintaining in every respect the ships that are based in them with sup- 
plies, fuel, necessary replacement equippage and repair facilities, are maintained at Norfolk, Va., San 
Diego, Cal., and San Francisco. Training stations, where recruits receive their initial training, are 
maintained at Newport, R. I., Norfolk, Great Lakes, Ill., and San Diego. Other shore activities include 
recruiting stations and substations, hydrographic offices, and radio-direction finder stations at selected 
points throughout the country. 

As of Noy. 1, 1940, the United States Navy’s ships of combatant types were— 

Battleships (built) 15; (building) 17; (total) 32. 

Aircraft carriers (built) 6; (building) 12; (total) 18. 

Cruisers (built) 37; (building) 48; (total) 85. 

Destroyers (built) 159 (not including the 50 over-age sold to Britain and others converted to special 
types); (building) 166; (total) 325. 

- Submarines (built) 104; (building) 81; (total) 185. 


CALIBER OF CANNON 


The caliber of a naval gun is the diameter of its bore, but in describing the length of the gun the 
same term is used in a different meaning. The 14” gun of 45 calibers length means that the bore diame- 
ter is 14” and that the length of the tube of the gun is 45 times the 14 inches. 

As the length of the breech mechanism (in rear of the tube) is about one caliber, the total length of 
the gun from breech to muzzle would be 45 X 14” + 14” = 644”. 3 


The United States Navy 


Source: An Official of the Department 
(Officers, Enlisted Personnel and Naval Reserve Force from 1890 to 1940 inclusive) 


U. S. Navy Naval Militia U. S. Navy Naval Militia 
Year |——————_————__State Organizat'ns Year State Organizat’ns 
Enlist’d |——_—________- Enlist’d |—————_——_—___—_. 
Officers | Pers’el | Officers Men Officers | Pers’el | Officers Men 
3,870 54,234 638 9,170 . 
Nayal Res, Force 
4,694 | 100,53! ‘ "i 


"119 | 107,601 | 287482 | 245/386 
81792 '205 |~ 191734 | 204'016 
7831 "580 7349 | 11 
7873 | 821355 4222 | 17.511 
$126 | 87/327 | .3'975 | 21.015 
8/389 | 84/289 3'818.| 247349 
8.574 | 82/161 3,736 | 26,0 
"904 | 83/566 3771 | 26.414 
8,856 | 84.276 4091 | 27/316 
8,905 | 85,284 6,078 | 29/052 
8985 | 84/872 7,002 | 32/316 
"260 | 80; 7,549 | 34/959 
249 | JolQ08 | Fees | ae'sco 
9/582 | 80,312 8,557 (802 
9'721 | 82/818 9,572 | 33/351 
9735 | 93,054 | 10°828 | 34'333 
9/826 | 100,161 | 11733] 37/138 


10,447 | 110,160 13,749 41,985 
10,828 | 160,254 15,538 44,801 


1. ‘The above table gives strength on January 1, 1890-1899, and on Ju 0, 1 i 
2. Where figures are omitted They are not readily available in the opartaiont mar 
By a Presidential proclamation of Sept. 8, 1939, the enlisted strength of the active list of the Regular 
are OR Berea a Ged to not over 145,000 men; and the Marine Corps to 25,000 
‘ ; of Nov. 1, i 
an authorized strength of ii Bod men. 4 was authorized to consist of 38,600 men. The Navy had 
are navy yards\at Portsmouth, N. H.; Boston, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C.; 
Bee Cui aE, S. C.; Mare Island, Calif.; Bremerton, Wash: Pearl Barbee aoe: 
There are outlying naval stations in Guam a 7 S 
> Speeelahsinte a ve io pele BS Juan, Pores RR Bhs dngtines banks Sa ae 
or submarine propelling machi A Thm 
sept. Phe Se arn at $3 Lh is chinery had been let by the United States Gove ent (as of 


he number of airplanes for the Navy on_ order and undelivered, as of Sept. 3, 1940, was 2,533; the — 


number of airplane engines on order and undelivered (as of Sept. 3, 1940) was 3,447. 


Name and Con- 
Type of Ship| tractor 
Aircraft 

carriers 
Esset...... 


News Shi 
Building& 
Dry Sock 
Ceo. 
BonHomme 
Richard. +: 
Intrepid. ... ee 
Heavy 
cruisers: 
Baltimore. .|Bethl'h’m 
; anes Co. 
ney) 
Boston..... 
eat hal ~ 
St. Paul. i 
htcruisers 


Basis of 
Contract 


United States—Shipbuilding Program 
a ee ee 
. United States Shipbuilding Program 


Source: 


Navy Department as of Sept. 3, 1940 
Private Contract Awards (Construction) 


Cost 


Name and Con- 


Basis of 
Type of Ship} tractor 


Contract 


Dollars 


Newari Negotiated price /40,170,700 


40,170,700 
40,170,700 


21,746,600 


21,746,600 
21,746,600 
21,746,600 


leveland. a N.Y.Ship-|Competitive bid}17,990,000 
building 


ld 
rp. 

» Columbia.. Fy 17,990,000 
Montpelier. rag S 17,580,000 
Denver..... % s 17,580,000 
Amsterdam : Negotiated price) 17,164,500 
Sante Fe ~ 17,164,500 
Tallahassee ne »164,500 
Birm’gham| Newport a 17,730,000 

NewsShp. 
Bldg. & 
DryD.Co. 
Mobile. . 17,730,000 
Flint... .. | ||Beth. Steel e 17,101,400 
(Quincy) 
Pasadena... “J Oi 1 101,400 
Springfield . ms “a 7'101,400 
Seeteaens Bek's = i 101,400 
Destroye: 
& 100. tone) 
Fletcher. ...|Fed. Ship-' Z 6,586,700 
buil ‘& 
Dryd 
0. 
ford... i 4 6,586,700 
Jenkins.. oY = 6,586,7' 
Vallette - 6,586,700 
las. ..|Bath Iron “ 6,267,900 
or) 


Builder 


hiladelphia 


. .|Charlestont 


Puget Soun: 


f..| New York Direct award 


- rdreadne Hts North Carolina 
ae oe a Constrhetion in the New 


Chevalier... 


Corp. 
Federal S, > 
& D. Co. 
Saufley..... “t x 
Waller. ; <3 7 
Strong Bath Iron - 
Wrks, Cp. 


Percival.... 


Bache... . . .|Beth, Steel " 
Co.(S8.Is.) 


Watson..... Fed. 8S. & 42 
Dry. Co. 


Destroyers 


Bristol..... 
Ellyson..... 
Hambleton. 4 
Rodman... ma 
Emmons... 


% Competitive bid 
N egotiated price 
Bath Iron |Competitive bid 
WwW. Co orp. 


Macomb... = 
-| Beth. St i reg Negotiated price 


Frneiseo) 

Woodworth ba 

Submarines: 

Gato a Competitive pid 
0. 

Greenling.. a =e 


Grouper. ... ze 
rowler.... = Negotiated price 
runion... re es 


seas i = 
Albacore. 


Seaplane 

tender(large) : 

Currituck. .|N. Y.Ship-} ae 
bld. Corp. Z 


Navy Yard Awards (Construction) 


ne and 
Basis of Cost ame of Builder Basis of 
Contract Ships mtract 
Dollars a or ae 
,700,000 || Dru .|Portsmouth Direct, award 
290,700, Fiying Fish . 
inback rn : 
Haddock ; : 
35,400,000 erring. .. i - 
pengnen 5 | “4 es 
Shediss5 3. yi 
re 5,938,900 Sliversides . Mare Island Me 
* 5.938.900 “ a 
r 5,938,900 Sn aae e % 
ae peep tad Whale.. ” — 
“ B38 3op Submarine 
o 5,938,900 |} tender: a i 
a 5,938,900 Derry -- Pr 
3 5,938,900 || Seaplane 
g 5,938,900 tenders 
(small): é 
Humboldt. Boston i 
“ 5,034. Matagorda 
ba 5,034’700 be igs spe , 
= rad" MK ai PES 39 Norfolk 


Each will have 9 guns of 16 
turret, and will rs bricie to 
20,000 lbs. for 20 mil 


kot Indiana, 
The Pei are ‘ South eee ae ot the, Worth 


ton, will be launched late 


chusetis and “Ale abama, s 
Carolina and Was nin 


in iat ‘oF early in 1 


-inch caliber, 3 to 4 
fire a broadside of 


95 


Cost 


Dollars 
Bath Iron | Negotiated price] 6,267,900 
Works 


7,240,715 


400 


Ser. ox 
tye 


4,898,000 
5,503,400 


5,503,400 


2,957,000 
2,957,000 


] 
10,540,000 


3,050,000 
3,050,000, 


1,324,000 


Massa- 
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Major Navies of the World—Capital Ships 


Information on navies other than that of the United States is not to be considered as official U. S. 
Navy data. They have been corrected for war losses and building programs as of Oct. 26, 1940. 


Type Built (Building| Total Type Built |{Building{ Total 
United States Destroyers:....... 50 (Est.)} 30 (Est.)} 80 (Est.) 
Battleships........ 15 17 32 Submarines........ 62 (Est.)| 25 87 (Est.) 
Aircraft carriers....| 6 12 18 mae a oe ee 
@ruiserg. so...) 37 438 85 Total vest 128 64 192 
alias Stes c cose ke ee gf ane Italy 
jubmarines......../10 Battleships. See 6 2 8 
-. eee iets. is |alO 329 645 reraft carriers 
Bo a Cruisers... 14 34 
British Empire Destroyers 120 12 132 
Battleships........ 14 9 23 Submarines. 97 (Est.)| 21 118 
Aircraft carriers:...| 6 6 12 ———————— 
CSCS kee: 61 23 84 Total c.pacsccuss 2 243 49 292 
ore Ber etets iu «J ee a ee ecinions 
jubmarines........| 52 
= Battleships........ 6 2 8 
Total............|305 60 365 Aircraft carriers....|-1 1 2 
Cruisersis 5.6... 3. 7 has 13 
Japan Destroyers........ 47 (Est.)]... 47 
Battleships........ 8 (Est.)} 18 (Est.)|| Submarines........ 120 (Est.)|180 (Est.)}300 (Est.) 
Aircraft carriers. ... 3 10 - 
2 aay Lsitatae ae wae Total............|181 189 370 
estroyers.. . 
6 Russia 
Submarines........ OD seat, ase diario Bi attleships. LG 3 3 6 
reraft carriers. ... 
Total............ 41 306 Grider eae 9 4 8B 
France ' Destroyers . 67 16 (Est.)| 83 Kees 
Battleships........} 1 4 5 Submarines.*....../171 (Est.)|... 171 (Est). 
Aircraft carriers. ... 1 2 3 ———_— —e_ _ | q—“— 
Cruisers...........] 14 3 17 Total 255 2252. 251 25 276 


The U. S. Navy and British destroyer figures do not include 50 overage destroyers from United States 
ze Hate ee These data do not include the losses suffered in the raid on the Taranto naval 
ase, Nov. 


United States Naval Expenditures, 1915-1940 


Oct. ee 1940 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Pe oa Aircraft Public Totals of |Mainten’ 
Year Amount Increase (includes | Moderni- Works columns 3, cuuaiercail 
Fiscal| Expended of Navy airships) zation (direct) 4,5 and6 2to7 


1915..| $144,956,199 $39,363,324 
1916. . 147,598,136 37,191,228 


$3,824,742 | $43,188,067 | $101,768,132 
31481599 
1917..| _ 231°671,137 | _49'337'963 S 6 


1920. : 38,485, 202' 139/79 38,017,848 | 240:157639 
1921..| 963,449,978 | 202,744'852 16,402,476 | 2193147,329 /302/649 
1922..|  485/583,028 | 1287862'991 $998,462 | 1000222222 14,124,036 | 143'985,490 | 341.597/537 
1923..| 308,943,019 46,681,919 | 4,073,523 |........... 9,092,933 59,848'377 | 249'094'642 
1924._} 316,716,719 41,696,913 | 7/300,187 |.......2..: 4,150,614 53,147,715 | 263,569,004 
1925..| 323,940,534 | 34,021,549 | 5,295,957 | $212,.832'| 31816,774 | 43'347'114 | 280'593'419 
1926.:| 317,495,316 | 25,249'796 | 4'963:705 | 5,745,280 | 3'561/201 39,519,984 | 277'975,331 
1927..| 320,553,753 27,430,330 | 6,037/444 |10/203,283 | 2'617'252 46,288,310 | 274'265,443 
1928 336,441,214 | 36,934'985 | 115301938 | 5,042 4'436,840 57,716,053 | 278,725,161 
1929 366,443,933 | 46,759,720 | 15,769,724 | 91564;567 | 81584’307 | 80,678,319 | 285'768'613 
1930 375,291,828 | 49,872,209 | 14,385,563 | 7/810.995 | 6.818.912 '887,681 404, 
1931 357,806,219 | 37,928, 13,157,747 | 7,605,862 | 12)830,323 | 71/522'675 | 286/983'543 
1932 353,628,362 | 39,203,814 | 13/535'053 | 7°742' 13,012,598 } 73,494;300 | 280,134062 
1933 342,176,417 | 48,251,178 123,811 |12/349,210 | 11,214,276 | 84'938,476 | 2577237" 
1934 303,639,404 66,730,837 | 4/281/505 | 5.565.767 | 13,975,969 ‘080 | 213'085'324 
1935 440,604,669 | 132/312'739 | 10/347,261 | 2'680. 13,947, 159,288'041 | 281'316'628 
1936 $18,625,222 | 182,679,054 | 14/227'165 | ‘s99° 8,437,222 | 206/243'144 | 312'389'077 
1937 539,030,790 181,522,074 18,318,769 243,346 | 8,609,029 | 208,690,219 | 330'340'57 
Be 3945, 1085, 5G IOR | h erectee ke. 7,512,683 25,854, ‘09L. 
1939..] 660,206,184 | 226,709,306 | 24'247'414 |1.1.2171 777 34/383) 582 Bee s40'309 307 Sense 
1940..| 885,769,793 | 326,454,878 | 24,011,998 | 2,364,515 "| 72,503,150 | 425/334'543 | 460/43'950 


Total. |13,357,549,097 |2,874,056,471 |232,630,395 |78,031,350 |431,771,685 |3,616,489,904 |9,741,059,193 
BarrC tutaaro na a ee a ee 


The ‘“‘amount expended"’ figures, 1934 and since, include Emergency fi 
expenditure, but does not include Emergency relief funds allotted to “ihe Navy tor obincstoney Newer 
Babe eee ee i at apertae AC ptt el hieerred to which are to be added $814,495,612 of 
Peavbpcintions totaling BL zis Ob sda whic! cludes regular annual routine (salaries, ete.) 
The extra 1941 appropriations are: ; 


Replcement of Naval Vessels:......... $845,770, 
Somcatancs ety op coest kt pra Barone ore meats a) Oh. iA ee $10,000,000 
rmor, Armamen ammunition...} 284,698,3 
Major alterations to naval vessels... || 115,012'000 | Clothing sail eauall shaee toed 7 |6239,310,826 
Public works, bureau of Y. and D,..... 258,628,475 || Naval supply account fund......./ °°" 11'000'000 


To the appropri “0: 

adiied $18 5 B12 coe in ai table for Public Works (Bureau of Yards and Docks) are to be 
neluded in the regular naval appropriations are $340,937,65 4 

neering, construction and repair; and $208,226,478 for es er Sranscee cen coaee iis 


© 
‘5 


| 


Armies of the World; West Point 97 


eye . 
Military Forces of Nations of the World 
Source: Latest official reports: data are as of Nov. 1, 1940 
Armies Air Forces es Air Force 
and Separate 
Trained |i Trained and 
Nation Active |Reserves Total Active | Reserves! Total ‘Air Arai 
282,503} 332,208 ‘Im Army 
’ | y. 
wh ogeaten 13,900 900\In Army 
258,000 370,300 In Army 
365,000) 2,242,000 \See below 
70,000 130,000 Separate 
| 100,000) 240.000 Separate 
] 5,000 25,000 In Army 
00,000]......... 1,500,000 Separate 
oe RG en 150,000 150,000 300,000 Separate 
New Zealand... 12,000} 15,000 27,000 Separate 
South Africa... . 5,000 15,000! 20,000 In Army 
Bulgaria........ 350,000 320,000} 670,000 670,000|/In Army 
UL ae 40,913 212,000} 252,913 252,913)In Army 
RODIN SoS Ps Ken - 2,000,000} 1 ,000; 3,000,000) 3,000,000|In Army 
Colombia....... 14,700} 100,000, 114,700 ,700|In Army 
Costa Rica...... 324 947) 1,271 ,271/In Army 
0 ee 14,262 29,389 43,651 43,651/In Army 
Dominican Rep. . ee RT chet Srey asc 3,147 3,147|In Army 
Ecuador........ 5,450 40,000 45,450 450/In Army 
El Salvador. .... CR eee ae 4,50) 500|In Army 
Binland ... >... ..< 151,300, 250,000) 401,300 300}In Army 
France (Metrop.) PERO Does e. th, 94,200 97,000|Separate 
French No. Afr. Jot (ee sl Poot Separate 
Indo China.... . 100,000 18,000 SESO00 re 1,000! |... ce ce 119,000) Separate 
Syri: 40,000 BUDE as Risk eal «vivo cus caret aa ce Ged SRE ee Separate 
ey eh 5,000,000; 1,000,000] ..........| 1,000,000} 6,000,000)Separate 
275,000} 595,000 1,6 6,160} 601,160/Separate 
10,600 SOU Se all TREE «ee oho 's Grin 58 15,600|In Army 
551 WO dale boda a Abe's cate rtp AEE asi Cae hie 3,955) None 
aoe e 2,325 22 2,347|Separate 
700,000! — 900,000 (UL eee 6,000} _ 900,000/In Army 
4,555,000! 7,415,000] 265,340 370,890] 7,785,890|Separate 
685,000! 2,255,000 r 51,500] 2,255,000|/In Army 
63,680} 126,480 7 700} 126,180)In Army 
37 ATL 5 3,474|In Army 
80,00: 6, 170 86,000)In Army 
470,895 485,446 1,935} 487,381|Separate 
126,000 156,000 918 156,000]/In Army 
as yet unknown. A reduced Arm rained and equipped by Germany 
t * 5,000 8,500} 628,500|Separate 
275,000] ~ 625,000}  § 3,000].......... 3,000} 628,000|/Separate 
70,000} 550,000 15,000 22,840| 572,840|Separate 
i ial whe 800,000 2 SBE 3,50 800,000|In Army 
5,550,000) 10,150,000 50,000} 150,000)10,150,000|Army & 
Navy’ 
26,300 34,303, 463) ..2....00. 463 34,393|In Army 
7,500 VTS 1) Sy 65 ees Sara 373, 18,500|/In Army 
1,240,000; 1,840,000 500 7,000] 1,840,000|In Army 
296,515' 799,903 2,150 84,910 799,903|In Army 


United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
: Source: An Official of the Institution 
(Opened July 4, 1802, with 10 cadets present: West Point has been a military post since Jan. 20, 1778) 


‘The authorized strength of the U. S. Corps of 


- Cadets is 1,960 Cadets, appointed in number and 


from source as follows: 

6 from each State at Large, 288; 3 from each 
Congressional district, 1,305; 3 from each Terri- 
tory (Hawaii and Alaska), 6; 5 from the District 
of Columbia, 5; 3 from Natives of Puerto Rico, 3; 
1 from Panama Canal Zone, 1; 172 from the United 
States at Large*, 172; 180 from among the enlisted 
men of the Regular Army and of the National 
Guard, in number as nearly equal as practicable, 
180. ‘Total, 1,960. 

*Of the number named 3 are appointed upon the 
recommendation of the Vice President, 40 are se- 
lected from among the honor graduates of those 
educational institutions designated as ‘‘honor 
military schools’; and 40 are chosen from among 
the sons of veterans who were killed in action or 
died prior to July 2, 1921, of wounds received or 
disease contrac in line of duty during the World 


War. 

Candidates are eligible for admission from the 
day they are 17 (or 19 if from the Regular Army or 
from the Hepes al Guard) until the day they be- 

ws of age, on which latter day they are 


gressional 
nominated, a principai, a first alternate, and a 
second alternate. The selection of these candidates 


is left entirely with the Senator or Representative 
who has the vacancy at his disposal. 

Each candidate must pass a rigid physical ex- 
amination and none is accepted who has any defect 
or infirmity which renders him unfit for military 
service. In addition, each candidate must pass an 
examination in the subjects of Algebra, Geometry, 
English Grammar, Composition and Literature, 
and History. - 

The course of study is four years, during which 
time the cadets are under strict military discipline. 
The summers are spent in camp. Academic work 
begins in September of each year and ends the 
following June. Cadets of the first, second and 
third ¢. 's not undergoing examinations are 
allowed short leaves of absence at Christmas, and 
those who have successfully completed the third 
class course are allowed leaves of. absence from 
about the middle of June to August 28. The course 
is largely mathematical and professional. 

e pay of a cadet is $780 per year and com- 
mutation of ration, at 75 cents per day. The total 
is $1,053.75, which with his initial deposit of $300 
to cover uniforms, is considered enough to meet 


actual needs. On graduation, cadets, except Filipino | 


and foreign, may be commissioned second lieuten- 
ants in the U. S. Army. 

Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs 
an agreement to serve for a period of eight years, 
unless sooner discharged by competent authority. 

The total number of graduates, including 
foreigners receiving instruction under special Acts 
or ee from 1802 to June 11, 1940, inclusive, 

12,239. 


_ 
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United States—Military Posts, Camps, Fields, Stations 


Post, Camp, or Station 


‘Aberdeen Proving Ground. |Aberdeen Prov. Gd., Md. 


Adams, Fort......-..... 
Albrook Field Sofia Gr een say ice 
Allen, Fort Ethan........ 
Amador, Fort..,...-.-+- 
Anchorage..... We haters 
‘Andrews. BOT ina aicttre 
Annette Isl. ir Base Eres 
Arlington Cantonment. . 
Armstrong, Fort.......-. 
Army Building.......... 
Army Medical Center... 
Army Motor Center...... 
Army & Navy Gen. Hosp. 
Army War College 
Augusta Arsenal 
Baker, Fort... . 


os 
eye ° e € 
United States Military Posts, Camps, Fields, Stations - 
Source: Army Records as of Nov. 1, 1940 x 
Fs 
Post Office Address Post, Camp, or Station Post Office Address 
Edgewood Arsenal....... Edgewood, Md. 
Newport, R. I. Edwards, Camp......... Falmouth, Mass. 
Corozal, C, Z. Higlin, Bieta ot inns em we Valparaiso, Fla. 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt. El Centro. .....-.-.--s5+ California 4 
Balboa, C. Z. Eldridge, Camp.......... Rizal, Luzon, P. I. 5 
Anchorage, Alaska Ellington Field...... .|Houston, Texas 
Fort Andrews, Mass. Elmendorf Field. Anchorage, Alaska i 
Metlakatla, Alaska English Field. . Amarillo, Texas 7 
.|Fort M ors ve Eustis, Fort...... Fort Eustis, Va 
Honolulu, T Fairfield Air Depo Fairfield, Ohio 
39 Whitehall St. “N.Y. City||Fishermen’s Island. . .|Kiptopeke, Va 5 
.| Washington, Re for Fitzsimmons Gen. Hosp. .|Denver, Colo. : 
Washington, D. C. Flagier, Forty ic. se. cate Port ea Wash. z 
Hot Springs a at. be Ark.|| Foster, Port. <. .. <5 5 i. <4 Kittery ; 
.| Washington, D FOR PAG) «osc ahe sie were Fort Custer, ‘Battle Creek, 
. |Augusta, Georgia Mic 
.|Fort Baker, Calif. France: Field. sris 0 4 «04 Bienen, Field, C. Z. : 
WinthropSta., Bost., Mass.||Frankford Arsenal......: Bridesburg, ae Phila- 


Banks, Fort. 
Barksdale Field. 
B 


Barry, Fort 
Beaum’t, Wm., Gen. Hosp. 


Bowie, Camp............- 
Bowman Field........... 


‘| |Shreveport, La 
.|Fort Barrancas, Fla. 


Fort Kamehameha, T. H. 
Fort Baker, Calif. 

El Paso, Texas 
Alexandria, La. 

Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Benicia, Calif. 

Fort Benning, Ga. 


.|Fort Bliss, Texas 


Starke, Fla. 

Fort Bliss, Texas 

Seattle, Wash. 

Anacostia, D. C. 

Bonneville, Ore. 

Punta Borinquen, it ans 

East Boston, Mass, 

Brownwood, Texas 

Route No. 7, Box 180, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Boyd, Camp .|Fort. Bliss, Texas 

Brady, Fort. .|Sault Ste. Marie, Mich, 
‘ort... Fort Bragg, N. C. 

ee Army Base. St. and ist Ave. 
Brooklyn, New York 

Brooks Field............ San Antonio, Texas 

Brown, Fort, . . .|Brownsville, Texas 

Buchanan, Fort. . .|Fort Buchanan, P. R. 

Bullis; Camp............ San Antonio, Texas 

Boston yeas Base... 2... ‘Boston, Mass. 

DOIN TS 03 OM Ata eee California 

Gary Fort. . ..{LIllwaco, Wash. 

Garlisle Barracks. . . |Carlisle, Pa. 

MARCY, NOTE. i). roe eee es Coupeville, Wash. 

Chanute Field Betearaihsicrs ie « Ranto’ 

Chapman Field........... Miami, Fla. 

Charleston Ordn. Depot. . . Charleston, 8. C. 

Chilkoot Barracks. .......|Haines, Alaska 


Ghureh, | Forty. 2 oi). a a 


Cincinnati Ordn. District . 


Claiborne, Camp 
Clark Field. 
Clark, mike Nac ae 
Clayton, F 
Cleveland enon Dist. 


Columbia, Fort.......... 
Columbus General Depot. 
Connellsville Airport..... 
Constitution, Fort....... 
Corozal, Post of......... 
Crissy Field 


Crockett, Fort........... 
Cronkhite, Fort. . : 
Crook; Fort............. 
Curtis Bay Ordn. Depot. . 
Custer, Fort............. 
Davis rintelde Monthan. . 
Delaware, Fort 


Delaware Ordn. Depot... 


Dix, F 
Dodd Pela. 


Du Pont, Fort 
Duvall, Fort.... 


YEA OR ORG +. 55 a \eisicied esis « 


Sakonnet Pt. Military Res- 
ervation, Little Comp- 
ton, R. 

Rm. ’g3i, “The Enquirer 


Bldg., Cincinnati, Tonio, 
. ,|Louisiana 
.|Fort, Stotsenburg, P. I. 
‘ Brackettville, Texas 
.|Fort Clayton, C. Z. 


.|1450 Term. Tower Bldg., 
Cleveland, O) 


McGowan, Wash. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Connellsville, Pa. 

New Castle, N. H 

Corozal, C. 

Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Galveston, Texas 


.|Fort Baker, Calif. 


Fort Crook, Nebr. 
South Baltimore; Md. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
.|/Tueson, Ariz. 
Delaware City, Del. ‘ 
Pedricktown, N. J. 
Cristobal, C. Z,. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa 


.|Fort ele Mass. 
.|Fort Dix, N. J. 
.|Fort Sam Houston, Texas 
.|Herrold, Iowa 


delphia, a 
Front Royal Quart. Dep. .|Front Royal eee (= 
Funston, Fort:....... 25.5 Fort Winfield Scott, San 
Francisco, Calif. i 
Break, torts oss cegic er Carabao Island, Manila 5 
Bay, P. L. i 
Getty, Fort... . ols... «ac Jamestown, R. I. 
Godman Field........... Fort Knox, Ky. \ 
Governors Island........ Governors Island, N. Y. 
Graineaampsce cos oe Rockford, Il. 7 
Gray Field... s seem aan Fort Lewis, Wash. 
Gréble Bort. A... sales oa. Jamestown, R: I. 


Greene, Fort Nathanial... Narragansett, R. I. 
Hamilton, Fort.......... Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hamilton Field . ‘ Hamilton Field, Calif. 


ae Sa 


Hancock, Fort :|Fort Hancock, N. J, 
Harrison, Fort Benjamin. |Ft. Benj. Harrison, Ind. 
Hatbox Bieta. eer ee Muskogee, Okla. 


ay, Camp John Luzon, P. I. 
Hayes, Fort.4. 00... Columbus, Ohio 
SEER, SOF: cis ogc ccs A Mba” Station, Bos- 
ass. 
Henry Barracks. ......... Cayey, Puerto Rico 
Hensley Field... .<..-..<. Grand pee Texas : 
Hicks Fields. <0 cn. any Oahu, T. H ; 


Holabird Quarter. Depot. 
Houston, Fort Sam 


Baltimore, Md. 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas 


Howard Field....... ....|Bruja Point, C. Z 
Huachuca, Fort.... |! |Fort Huachuea, Ariz. 
Hughes, Fort. Manila, P. I. 
Hulen, Camp. Palacios, Texas 

WHE, OLE SNe s wait- rived Fort Hunt, Va. 
Hicks Field........ ..|Fort Worth, Texas 

LE le ESSE ERA Ogden, Utah 
Indiantown Gap Military 

Reservation <..5.).8o.ete R.R. 2, Jonestown, Pa. 
Jackson, Fort..........-. Columbia, S. C. 
EY, HOVE oh 55 ee ee Governors Island, N. Y. 
Jefferson Barracks....... Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Jeffers’ ville big be Dep. .| Jeffersonville, Ind. 
Kamehameha, Fort...... For Kamehameha, T. H 
Kearney, Fort Philip. Saunderstown, R. 
Kelly Field....... 


Key West Barracks « 
Kindley Field....... ‘|Fort Mills, Correaitne 4 


land, Manila Bay, P- 


Hox POM... oi aces cae Fort Knox, Ky. 
Kobpbe, Port. 58.0% oon hed Ft. Amador, Balboa, C. Z 
— pe RRC dele Mon pees Tee 
Langley Field........... le: é! 
Laredo Airdrome...-..... Laredo , Penen hi 
Lawson Field............ Fort Benning, Ga. 
Lawton, Fort............ Seattle, Wash ; 
Leavenworth, D0) 4 era Rare Leavenworth, Kans. 
Letterman oias Hospital. Presidio of San Francisto, 
Lovett, fort \ exsie eom teers Portland, Me. nF Lf 
ee a ‘or! S, nh 
Leon ty Fort eR eee Bismarck, N. Dak. i 
Lindberg Field........... Diego, Calif. 
eran Mica Bake xe PER ie 
ORAD, WONG, ¢ siels wuslaies x ‘ort an, Colo, 
AM WIELA C sccts venice wre Es . Md. 
PMO ABTONG' «Reavers acre , Texas 
Lowry Field............. Denver, Colo. 
pees pirparts ke quate Gnas Cee 
ur, Fort........;|San ro, I. 
MacDi Field........... Tampa, Fla. 


McChord Field,......... MeChord Field, Wash. 
..|Sacramento, Calif. 


a 
ma 
i) 
i 
By 


: o, Texas 
r Portland, Me, 


| Saseaeaaa Fort. 


pot. 


SHE 


AES) 
MNUY I 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY POSTS, CAMPS, FIELDS, STATIONS—Continue 


\ United States—Military Posts, Camps, Fields, Station 
bs a - 


d |Post, Senn. or Station |. Post Office Address 


Be: CURE -|Atlanta, Ga. 
eee mates Watson Calif. 


( Ae ER = ee! Fort Barrancas, Fia. 
Madison Barracks...... . . Sackets, Harbor, N. ¥ 
Manila, Post oe holes diet Manila, Luzon, P. I 
March Field. . . .|Riverside, Calif. 
Marshall Field. ..|Fort Riley, Kansas 
Mason, Fort .. Leek = 4/ SSR range Calif. 
Mather Field 2270021222! Mills, C. 

Maxwell Field........... Montgomery, Ala. 
Meade, Fort Fort Meade, S. Dak. 
Meade, Fort George Gt. George G. Meade, Md. 
Michie, Fort... ... 2.23. New London, Conn. 
Middletown: Air a - .| Middletown, Pa. 

Miley, Fort -|San Francisco, Calif. 
Miller Field .| Rosebank, StatenIsl.,N.Y. 
Mills, Fort i Corregidor Island, Manila 
Missoula, Fort. Missoula, an 

Mitchel Field....... .|/ Hempstead, L. Theo 
Moffett Field. . 2220120) .! Moffett Field, | Calin 
Monmouth, Fort |Oceanport, N. J. 

onroe, Fo ‘ort Monroe, Va. 
Montgomery............ cp ae Ala. 
gl Sa eee N. 

Moultrie, Fort... 2.1.22: Moultrieville 8. C. 
a ae ‘ort Myer, Va. 


Nansemond Ordn. Depot. 

New Cumberl'd Gen. Dep.| New Cumberland, Pa. 
- N. Y. Port Embarkation. ie 

New Orleans Quarter. Dep. 


Post, Camp, or Station Post Offii 
Rosecrans, Fort..........|Point Loma, Calif. 
Ruckman, Fort.......... peas Station, Boston, 
ass, 

ROT) HOOTE Orcas dieew ten DiamondHead,Oahu,T.H. 
Russell, Fort D. A.. -|Marfa, Texas 

San Angelo. . .|San Angelo, Texas Fy 
Sacramento Air Depot... -/McClellan_ Field, Sacra- 

mento, Calif. 

St. Croix Island, V. I. 
San Antonio, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas 

Ft. Sam Houston, Texas 
Fort Mason, Calif. 
San Luis Obispo, Calif, 
.|Galveston, Texas 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
..|Milford, Del. 
Sav: ennah se vibes Ac oak Savannah, Ga. 
.|Proving Ground, = 
ie Sig aa ay 

. |Ft. Benj. kenicon) Ind. 

4 Sehonehi Barracks, T. H. 
. |Belleville, Til. 
.|Et. Winfield Scott, Calif. 
.|Fort Screven, Ga. 

Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Selma, Al 

Fort Shafter, T H. 
_.|Hattiesburg, Miss. 
..|Fort Sheridan, Il. 

.|Fort Sherman, C. Z. 


St. Croix Aux. Airdrome. . 
San Antonio Arsenal... .. 
San Antonio Ord. Depot.. 
San Antonio Air Depot... 
San Antonio Gen. Dep... 
San Francisco Pt. Emb... 
San Luis Obispo, eyes 44 
San oa Fort. F 


Niagara, Fort........... Youngstown, N. Y. Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
Nichols Fiela, Fe a A Maricaban, Rizal, Luzon,|/Sill, Fort................ Fort Sill, Okla. 

a E |Slocum, Fort :|Fort Slocum, N. ¥. 
ad a Dep. .|San Antonio, Texas jSnelling, Ores. 4, ork yee. Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Offutt Field. ............ Fort Crook, Nebr. Southeast Air Depot. .... Mobile, Ala. 
saat ad peace. Depot... .|Ogden, U Springfield Armory....... Springfield, Mass. 
Oglethorpe, Fort......... Fort Ogletho se Ga. Standish,. Fort............ Boston, Mass. 

Olmsted Field ........... \Stanley, Camp. . ....{San Antonio, Texas 


Orlando Air Base 
Camp... 


Pater fa: 
Patterson Fie = 
Pearson Field. 


‘ [Sternberg General ae : 


|\Stark, Fort. . -|Portsmouth, N. H. 
Manila, P. I. 

Fort Stevens, Ore. 
.|/West Point, N. Y. 

. (Stockton, Calif, 
.|Cape Henry, Va. 

Fort Stotsenburg, P 1 i 


‘|Route No. 3, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 


|Stevens; Fort. 


|Stotsenburg, ’ Fort. 
|Stout Field Airport 


Strong, Fort. ..|Boston, Mass. 
a Sumter, Fort ..|Moultrievalle, S. C. 
Pendleton, Camp Vi Taylor, Fort. ..|Key West, Fla. 
% Barracks, ....-.5 0. Ss Mindanao, Ferry, Horbs. 3. s%:2 5 . |New London, Conn. 
a ae Thomas, Fort. /..04..2. Newport, Ky. 
Phillips Field............ Aberdeen Proving Pilon Korb. 6. os. oat 5 cies Rockaway Park, L. L. 
Ground, Md. TEOUtEN, BOM mcs miles «5 Fort Totten, N. Y. 
Picanti Arsenal. ....... Dover, N. J. Townsend, Fort. Port Townsend, Wash. 
Pickens, Fort...........- Fort Barrancas, Fla. Ppravis, Wort wees... Galveston, Pexhs 
Pittsburg-Allegheny Tripler General Hospital. .|Honolulu, T. H. 
County Air Base....... Dravosburg, Pa. Upton! Camp... 4.0... Long Island, N. Y. 
Plattsb Barracks. ..... Plattsburg, N ar ice Valdez Radio Station..... Valdez, Alaska, 
Ss rere Fort Bragg, N. C. Vancouver Barracks...... Vancouver, ‘ee 
‘ost Field. ‘|Fort Sill, Okla. orth, Fort........ Rosebank, 8. L, N. Y¥. 
eS , a er rr Portland, Me. Warren, Fort.........5.:, Boston, Mass. 
Presidio of Monterey.....|Presidio of Monterey,||Warren, Ft. Francis E....{Fort Warren, Wyoming 
Calif. Wash’ton Quarter. Dep...|Washington. D. C. 
Presidio of San Franc. .. .| Presidio Station, San Fran-|| Watertown Arsenal...... Watertown, hs 
cisco, Calif. .| Watervliet, N. Y. 
Fort Shafter, T. H. ‘|Army Post, Detroit, Mich. 
Balboa Heights, C. Z, 3 Pensl Harbor, T. H. 
‘ort Randolph, C. Z. . |Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Randolph Ne! Texas 4 pegs eae te Be 
Metuchen, N. J. . Jamestown 
Peis n, D. . Schofield Barracks, T. H. 
‘|Fort Reno, via El Reno, La Conner, Wash, 
Okla. p Cape Cottage, Me. 
Hull, Mass. Wingate: Ordnance Depot .|Fort Wingate, N. Mex. 
, Kansas Wit), ORG, 2x4. Die Ane s+ Subic Bay, P. I. 
Fort Riley, Kansas Wolfe Field Se Male ave atta Zamboanga, Mindanao, 
Rio Grande, Texas 
Balboa Heights, C. Z. WV ODL, WONG. mice disse nphn(at- Fort Monroe, Va. 
Little Rock : Worden, Fort............ Port Townsend, Wash. 
Fort Robinson, Nebr. Wright, Fort George..... Spokane, Wash. 
Rock Island, I Wright, Fort H.G....... Fishers Island, N. Y. 
New Bedford, Lypoe WTiIgne HiGId ¢ 3. 40ee coules Dayton, Ohio 
‘|Roosevelt Field, N. Y. Wilson ...5 24 oe . hy oe ary JPW ilson, (NC, 


3 640 persons was listed as draft 
Ports is es tb BoP War, but 163,738 of them 
were pa ts Bart and 4 dealt’ with before July 15, 


ik ly some 160,000 escaped the conscri tion 
aie ond tirely. Although the number of de- 
serters pres rge compared with the number ac- 


tually ineroteded into the Army, it was small in 


parison to the 24,234,000 who answered the 
tases registrations. Army records disclose that 
55,368 members of réligious bodies opposed to war 
professed noncombatant religious creeds between 
June 5 and Sept. 11, 1918. Total claims for non- 
combatant classification were 64,693, but only 
56,830 were recognized. 


‘Base, Boston, Mass. 

Second—New Jersey, Delaware, and New York, 
except Fort H. G. Wright,-N. Y.—Headquarters, 
Governors Island, N. Y. 

hird—Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
the District of Columbia. Headquarters, United 
States Post Office and Court House, Baltimore, Md. 
Fourth—North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 


gia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, euskestyp and 
Fo eg Headauarters, Post Office Bldg., At- 
arta, Ga 


—-Fifth—Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana and Ken- 


United States Military Expenditures 


Source: Government Reports _* 


ters, Post Office Bl go, Tl. nee 
Seventh—Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Iowa, 

braska, Minnesota, North Dakota and south a= 

kota. Headquarters, New Federal Bldg., 15th a 


Dodge Sts., Omah 
chth— Oo New Me: 
: Ouston, © . 


eb. 
Eighth—Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
ico and Arizona. Headquarters, Ft. Sami 
San Antonio, Texas, i 
Ninth—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, California and that por- 
tion of Arizona Which is attached for certain spe- - 
cific purposes only. The Territory of Alaska is 
attached to the Ninth Corps Area. Headquarters, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. < P=) 


Yea Year | Year Year 
’ (Fisc ) War Dept. (Fisc.) War Dept. (Fisce.) War Dept: (Fisc.) 
ae Dollars Dollars _ Dollars 
1810 2,294,324/|1905....... 122,175,074)|1920....... 1,610,587,381|/1931....... 
1820. 2,630,392//1910....... 155,911,706)| 1921... .... +588,055||1932....... 
1830. 4,767,129||1911....... 160,129,888}/1922..... «| 374,515,399//1933....... 
1840. 7,097,070/|1912....... 148,801,425||1923....... 291,959,458 Be ene 
1850 9,400.239)|1913......- 160,137,353||1924....... 245,051,775||1935....... 
1860. oh 6,409,767||1914....... 173,270,486}/1925....... 264,914,783/|1936....... 
1865. . -(1,031,324,361/|1915....... 172,715,421||1926....... 267,373,761||1937....... 
PESTON 57,655,676||1916....... 164,546, O28. carne 267,760,841 133 maateatovac 
1880.. 38,116,916]|1917....... 358,158,361]/1928....... 1,541,415}|1939....... 
— 1890. 44,582,838)|1918......: 4,850,687,187|/1929....... 310,984,817||1940....... 
1900 134,774, 768}/1919....... '8,995,880,266]|1930....... 323,291,496 


$ 716,868,622 
84,780,209 


CF 159,438,167 

Subsistence ‘and Forage.............. 128,368,591 
Mainten. & Oper., Plant & Equip... 471,478,785 
‘Training, Direct Charges...........- 112}243,098 


; ‘General of the Army(#)—Ulysses S. Grant (July 
25, 1866); William T. Sherman (March 4, 1869); 
Philip H. Sheridan (June 1, 1888); John J. Persh- 
ing (Oct. 6, 1917); Tasker H. Bliss (Oct. 6, 1917); 
Peyton C. March (May 20, 1918); Charles P. Sum- 
merall (Feb. 23, 1929); Douglas MacArthur (No- 
vember 21, 1930); Malin Craig (Oct. 2, 1935); 
George C. Marshall (Sept. 1, 1939). 


(8) George Washington held the rank of General 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Army 
(June 15, 1775-Dec. 23, 1783) and was appointed 
Lieutenant general and Commander-in-Chief_ of 
the United States Army on July 3, 1798. The office 
of ‘‘general’’ under the present form of Govern- 
ment Was first established by section 9 of an act 
approved Mar. 3, 1799, while Washington was hold- 
ing the .6ffice of commander with rank of lieuten- 


=) 
Mig 


a, and she? 
eral shal 
\, -Grant,; 3) 
_ Generals o 


ant 13, 1924) 
with the rank and title of ‘‘General of the Armies 
‘of the United Statés.”’ 
Bliss and March did not hold the grade of general 
in the Regular Army, but by an act of Congress be- 
came full generals on the Regular Army retired list. 
Summerall, MacArthur, Craig and Marshall were 
given temporary rank while holding the office of 
Chief of Staff. 


Military Order of 
The Military Order of the Purple Heart was 
founded by Gen. George Washington at Newburgh, 
N. Y. (Aug. 7, 1782), as a reward for ‘singularly 
pitorious cote and SA ak I 
0" 0 ‘eb. e bicen 
Pe TR PLS, stata vt ourple wang 
e original badge consisted of purple sprigged 
silk edged with silver braid, and was howe Ton the 
left breast on the uniform coat. The new decora- 
tion is a heart-shaped medal bearing a bust of 


eee 


THE RANK OF GENERAL AND LIEUTENANT GENERAL 


| Research ahd Development. 
Procutement Planning 
Miscellaneous Activities 
Augmentation ' 


Total 


42,713;387 
ratye brie < 


:  98'B47"704 
- 6,614,061,592 


$8,364,961,506 
: me 


Chaffee (Jan. 9, eal 
; Henry OC. Corbin 
MacArthur ise : 


ant General, Act. 
(Aug. 5, 1939); 
Stanley D. Em 

ley (Aug. 5, 1939). 
Charles D. Herron 


(>) Liggett and Bullard did not hold th de 
in the Regular Army. Jadwi: eat 
in the grade but retired aug. Toe tae th 
rank of lieutenant general, as provide 


While 

the Uni 

ongress 3 

mand of th 
SS approve iy 31 39¢on 
U. b 
d the rank of Brevet tisute 
arch 29, 1847 to November 


the Purple Heart 


Gen. Washington on a field of purple ‘ 
i the American Revolution the oeanee ‘S 
ee y Dare eee soldiers—Sergeants 
: am, Frown © a) 1 

Churchill, all of Connecticut ropimenta, ‘The wae 
Hampshire Society of the Cincinnati has in its: 
posession ee cele rei badge of the original 

art; but who was i not 
been determined. 2 See eae 


United States—The Flag—Its Origin; How to Display 


The Proper Display of the American Fla 


United States War Department 


Source: 

The flag should be displayed only from sunrise 
to sunset, or between such hours as may be desig- 
nated by proper authority. It should be hoisted 
briskly but should be lowered slowly and cere- 
moniously. Only over three buildings in America 
does the national flag fiy officially night and day 
continuously—oyver the east and west fronts of 
the National Capitol and over the adjacent House 
of Representative and Senate Office Buildings. 
When the Stars and Stripes float from the flag- 
staff of the White House, from sunrise to sunset, 
it is indicative of the presence in Washington of 
the President. 

When carried in a procession with another flag or 
flags, the flag of the United States of America 
should be either on the marching right, i. e., the 
flag’s own right, or when there is a line of other 
flags, the flag of the United States of America may 
be in front of the center of that line. 

When displayed with another flag against a wall 
from crossed staffs, the flag of the United States 
Should be on the right, the fiag’s own right, and its 
Spe should be in front of the staff of the other 


ag. . 

When a number of flags of States or cities or pen- 
nants of societies are grouped and displayed from 
Staffs with the flag of the United States of America, 
the latter should be at the center or at the highest 
point of the group. 

When fiags of States or cities or 
cieties are flown on the same ha 


ennants of so- 
ard with the 
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flag of the United States of America, the latter 
should always be at the peak. 

When displayed either horizontally or vertically 
against a wall, the union should be uppermost and 
to the flag's own right, i. e., to the observer’s left. 
When displayed in a window it should be displayed 
the same way, that is with the union or blue field 
to the left of the observer in the. street. ° 

When displayed over the middlé of the street, the 
flag should be suspénded vertically with the union 
to the north in an east and west street or to the 
east in a north and south street. 

When used to cover a casket, the flag should be 

laced so that the union is at the head and over the 

ft shoulder. 

When the flag is displayed in the body of the 
church, it should be from a staff placed in the posi- 
tion of honor at the congregation's right as they 
face the clergyman. If in the chancel or on the 
platform, the flag should be placed on the clergy- 
man’s right as he faces the congregation. 

The American flag should not be permitted to 
touch the ground, or trail in the water and it 
should not be used as drapery or as decoration, 
where bunting of red, white and blue is in order. 
When the flag is in such condition that it is no 
longer a fit emblem fof display, it should be pri- 
vately burned. 

The complete flag circular of the War Depart- 
ment can be obtained by writing to the Adjutant 
General's Office, Washington. 


THE PRESIDENT’S FLAG 


The President's flag consists of the President’s 
seal in bronze, upon a blue background, with a 
large white star in each corner. The design of this 
seal may be seen in the floor of the entrance cor- 
ridor.of the White House. 

When the President visits a vessel of the United 
‘States, the President’s flag is broken at the main 
the moment he reaches the deck and is kept fiying 
as long as he is on board. 

When the President is embarked on a boat he 
usually directs that his flag be displayed from the 
sti in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a t flying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 
the full guard, four ruffies are given on the ’ 
four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 


National Anthem is played by the band, and officers 
and men salute. 

The flag of the Secretary of the Navy, says the 
National Geographic Society, dates from 1866. It 
is not known who designed this flag, with its white 
“‘fouled’’ anchor in the center and its white stars 
in each of the four corners. 

The Secretary of War's flag was authorized in 
1897 by order of the Adjutant General’s Office. It 
is scarlet, with a white star in each corner and the 
coat of arms of the United States in the center. 

{33 A’color is a flag carried by unmounted units, 

2) A standard is a flag carried by mounted or 
motorized units. 

(3) An ensign is a flag flown on ships. 


The American Flag, Its Origin 


»e Source: Dr. A. C. Flick, whi 

In 1775 the Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse 
carried a standard with thirteen alternate blue and 
silver stripes in the upper left-hand corner. At 

Cambridge on January 2, 1776, Washington without 

atithorization of the Continental Congress, raised 

a flag consisting of thirteen alternate white and 

red stripes with the crosses of St. George and St. 

Andrew in a blue field in the upper left-hand cor- 

ner. It was called the ‘‘Union Flag. et Grand 

Union Flag” and the ‘‘Continental Flag’’ and was 

employed until displaced by the Stars and Stripes 
adopted by the Continental Congress. 

) e beautiful tradition that Betsy Ross, as early 
as June, 1776, made a Stars and Stripes flag from 
a pencil sketch supplied by Washington but 
Changed the points of the stars from six to five, 
me a classic. Historians doubt its ac- 
Half a Mores, ealites mee Pale 

lace where the Ts an pe: 

ahs Y. State such contention 


fn en stars, autho on June 14, 1777, con- 
ti to be used as the national emblem_until 
Congress passed the following act, which Presi- 
dent Washington signed: 


-“"That from and after May 1, 1795, the flag 
ofthe United States be fifteen stripes, alter- 
mate red and white; and that the union be 
fifteen stars, white in a blue field.” 

This action was necessitated by the admission of 
the states of Vermont and Kentucky to the Union. 

“The flag of 1795 had the stars arranged in three 
rows of five each instead of in a circle, and served 
for 23 years. 

“With the admission of more new states, how- 
ever, it became apparent that the 1795 flag would 
have to be further modified; hence in 1818 a law 
was passed by Congress providing: 

; “That from and after the fourth day of 
july next, the flag of the United States be 

' ‘thirteen horizontal stripes. alternate red and 


Director of Archives, State of New York 


white; that the union have twenty stars, white 
in a blue field. P 

“That on the admission of every new state 
into the union, one star be added to the union 
of the flag; and that such addition shall take 
effect on the fourth of July next succeeding 
such admission.’’ 

Since 1818 additional stars have been added until 
today there are 48 on the flag. No law has been 
passed to designate how the stars shall be ar- 
ranged. At one time they formed a design of a 
larger star. Now by common practice they form 
six rows of eight stars each. 

Betsy Ross, it is now said, lived at 233 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, and not at 239. She made flags, but 
says Theodore D. Gottlieb, she never made the first 
Stars and Stripes. He adds: ‘‘The Department of 
State, the War and Navy Departments, the His- 
torical Sites Commission of Philadelphia and other 
official bodies repudiate the legend. The book and 
pamphlet material available is overwhelmingly 
against the legend. 

‘The story {arose for the first time on March 14, 
1870, when William J. Canby read a paper before 
the Pennsylvania Historical Society in which he 
stated that in 1836, when his grandmother, Betsy 
Ross, was 84 years old and he was 11, she told him 
the story. He apparently thought little of it be- 
cause nothing was done until, 1857, when at the 
suggestion of his Aunt Clarissa, oldest daughter of, 
Betsy, he wrote out the notes as he remembered the 
conversation. 

“Nothing further was done until 1870 when he 
wrote his sea The Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania thought so little of the paper it neither 
catalogued nor kept a copy of it. Even George 
Canby, younger brother of William, disputed several 
points in the pe 

“The legend grew to strength from 1888 to 1893 
when promoters secured an option on the so-called 
Flag House. 

“Modern historical researchers are giving much 
thought to Francis Hopkinson of New Jersey as the 
possible designer and the Fillmore or Bennington 
flag as the first flag.’’ 
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Naval Education System of the United States 


United States—Naval Education System; Annapolis 


\ 


Source: Bureau of Navigation, Navy Department 


Midshipmen, when appointed, are given four, 
years’ instruction in general and technical subjects 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. _ 

Postgraduate Work—Postgraduate work is given 
line officers at the Postgraduate School, Annapolis, 
Md., and a few civil universities. 

Naval War College—Newport, R. I., one year; 
advanced course fot flag officers; senior course for 
captains and commanders; junior course for lieu- 
tenant commanders and lieutenants with at least 
six years’ service as commissioned officers; corre- 
spondence courses for any officer ashore or afloat. 

Army War College—Washington, D. C., one 
year. 

Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., 10 months. 

Submarines—New London, Conn., six months. 
Officers must have had at least two years’ sea duty 
to_be eligible. 

Naval Finance and Supply School—Philadelphia, 
one year. 

Aviation—Pensacola, Fla., eleven months; train- 
ing in heavier-than-air craft; graduates of the 
Naval Academy eligible for this course after com~ 
pleting two years’ sea duty. They are also eligible 
for training in lighter-than-air craft, at Lakehurst, 
N. J. Aviation Cadets in the Naval Reserve are 
also available for training at Pensacola and 3 years 
duty with the Fleet. 

Optical Instruction—Navy Yards, Washington, 
D. C.; and Mare Island, Cal. 

Gyro Compass—Navy Yards, New York, N. Y., 
and Mare Island, Cal., four to six months. Gun- 
ners *(E) with gyro experience available for this 
detail. There is available for radio electricians 
and chief electricians an 8-month course at the 
Radio Material School, at Bellevue, D. C. The 
Fire Control Instrument School is at Long Island 
City, N. ¥. The Torpedo School is at Newport, 
R. 1., for junior line officers. The Diving School 
(salvage’and submarine rescue), for commissioned 
pod warrant officers, is at- the Navy Yard, Wash- 
ngton. 

Correspondence Course—Correspondence courses 
are issued to officers requesting them, as follows: 
International Law, Strategy and Tactics, and ma- 
rine engineering. 

Training Stations—The Bureau of Navigation 
maintains the following Naval Training Stations: 
Hampton Roads, Va., Newport, R. I., Great Lakes, 
Tll., and San Diego, Cal. 

The course of training of all newly enlisted men 
‘covers twelve weeks. 

Service Schools—These schools are maintained 
to supplement the training carried out on board 
cruising vessels. 

Naval Academy Preparatory Class—Hampton 
Roads, Va.; flve months in length. Instruction is 
given under the supervision of officers detailed 
for this work. In order to attend the Naval Acad- 
emy Preparatory School, the applicant must have 
nine months’ sea duty on a ship in full com- 
mission by November 1 of the year preceding the 


year of entrance to the Naval Academy, must pass 
@ preliminary examination, and must not be over 
21 years old on April 1 of that year. ‘ 
Naval Training Courses—The courses ate ayail- 
able to all men of the Navy and are furnished 
free of charge to any ship or station upon official 


request. i 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units 


have been established at Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.; Harvard University, emcee kh 
Mass.; Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.; 


Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; University 
of California, Berkeley, Cal.; University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Cal.; Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; The 
Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La.; 
Brown University, Providence, R. I.; Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis.; University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla.; Univeristy of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; University of Texas, Austin, Texas; 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. The 
naval course at these universities is a 4-year course 
and is an elective one. . s 

Graduates of the NROTC units may be, if physi- 
cally qualified, commissioned ensigns in the U.S. 
Naval Reserve or second lieutenants in U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. Certain specially recom- 
mended graduates may be commissioned ensigns 
in the Regular Navy Supply Corps or second lieéu- 
tenants in the Regular Marine Corps. By recent 
legislation, the President may commission a num- 
ber of NROTC graduates ensigns in the line of 
BS Regular Navy after one year continuous sea 

uty. 

Naval Reserve—The U. 
trained and educated in naval duties by annual 
periods of training duty on board naval ships, at 
naval air stations and, in some cases, at shore 
stations; by attendance at armory drills, radio 
communication drills; and by correspondence 
courses for officers and naval training courses. for 
enlisted men. 

Aviation Cadets—Aviation Cadets of the Naval 
Reserve must be between 20 and 27 years old 
at time of appointment; physically, morally and 
educat@gpnally qualified for selection. Educational 
requirements: 1. College graduates who ‘are 
preferably (a) graduates from Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps; (b) aeronautical en- 
gineers. 2. Two years or more of college. 

_Upon acceptance of appointment, aviation cadets 
sign agreement to serve on active duty for four 
years, including period of training at Pensacola 
and active duty with aircraft squadrons of the 
Fleet. Must be unmarried at time of selection and 
ae unmatried for first two years of ¢ 
service. , 


UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS 


The students of the Naval Academy are styled 
midshipmen. Five are appointed annually by the 
Vice-President; 4 by each member of Congress; 5 
from Puerto Rico; 4 from the District of Columbia 
and 15 at large appointed by the President; also 100 
enlisted men from the Regular Navy and Marine 
Corps, 50 from the Naval Reserve and Marine 
Corps Reserve; 40 at large, appointed by the 
President from among the sons of those in the 
Army, Navy and Marine in the world war who died 
in service; &nd 20 from honor military schools and 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps units at 
certain colleges and universities, 

Candidates appointed by Senators and Repre- 
sentatives mnay also be accepted on certificate of 
credits, substantiated by an examination in English 
and mathematics; but a candidate may be admitted 
without any mental examination if he is or has 
Las a regularly enrolled student in ae standing 
without condition in a university, college, or tech- | 
nical school accredited by the Naval Academy, and 
provided he can submit high school and college 
certificates filling the requirements. 

All candidates, except 4 Filipinos, are required 
to be citizens, and must not be less than 17 nor 


more than 2i years of age on April 1 of the 
calendar year they enter the academy. 
The course of midshipmen is four years. During 


the summer, midshipmen of the first and third 
classes go to sea for about three months. It is 
the policy to retain the second class at the Naval 
Academy to receive practical instruction in avia- 


tion, engineering, navigation, and seamanship, 
and to take part in a month’s coastal cruise 


destroyers. ‘ ‘ 
_Graduates in all respects qualified are proba- 
tionally commissioned either as Ensigns in' he 
line of the U. S. Navy or as 2d Lieutenants in’ the 
U. §S. Marine Corps, to fill existing vacancies, 
Graduates who are commissioned shall serve a 
probationary status for seven years from gradua- 
wee Pe Rens Os perks 4 
e height of candidates for admission shall'i 
be less than five feet, five and one-half inches; "awa 
the minimum weight at 17 years shall be Jone 
pundred and twelve. Midshipmen shall ‘not 
malry, and any midshipman found to be married 
shall be recommended for dismissal. Graduates of 
the Naval Academy while serving under a reyoc- 
able commission in a probationary status may not 
marry for a period of two years after graduation. 
Each candidate who has passed the required éx- 
aminations must, before pas admitted, deposit 
$100 to cover part of the cost of his initial outfit. 
After being admitted, he is credited with $250, 
which is needed in addition to the $100 cash deposit 
to complete paying for the uniforms, clothing, text- 
books, etc. This amount ($250) is deducted from 
the midshipman’s pay in monthly installments, but 
he may, ie cal after entering, repay in full. 
Each candidate will be required to sign articles to 
serve in the Navy during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent (including his time of probation at the Acad- 
omy) unless sooner discharged. The pay is $780 


S. Naval Reserve is” 


period of — 


The Marine Corps, formed by the Continental 
Congress on Noy. 10, 1775, and made a permanent 
organization in 1798, is under a Major General 
Commandant. who receives orders from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The Corps has its headquarters 
at Washington, in the Navy Building. 

The Marine Corps also maintains a subhead- 
quarters at San Francisco, Calif., under a com- 
manding general of the Department of the Pacific, 
who supervises the administration of marines on 
the west coast, Hawaii and Alaska. 

The plan of organization includes a Fleet 
> ae Force, at Quantico, Va., and San Diego, 


The two recruit depots of the corps are located 
at Parris Island, S. C., and San Diego, Calif.; 
recruits from the eastern part of the U. S. receive 
their training at the former, while those from 
west of Rocky Mountains receive theirs at the 
latter station. 

Applicants for enlistment must be native born 


United States 


The function of the United States Coast Guard 
is to enforce all Federal laws on navigable and 
territorial waters of the United States and to 
Promote safety and security to vessels that use 
our waters for legitimate commerce and pleasure; 
to have all Coast Guard vessels and stations pre- 
a for active war time duty with the Navy and 
© Organize yachts and small craft and train 
their crews for duty in case of national emergency. 
Mi The origin of the Coast Guard dates from 
=f August 4, 1790, when there was created by Act of 
Congress what was known as the Revenue-Marine 
and later as the Revenue-Cutter Service. Under 
the Act of January 28, 1915, the Revenue-Cutter 
Service and Life-Saving Service were merged into 
one single organization—the United States Coast 
Guard—which constitutes by law, a part of the 
Military forces of the United States, operating 
under the Treasury Department in time of peace, 
and as a part of the Navy, subject to the orders 
of: the Secretary of the Navy, in time of war or 
when the President shall so direct. The Coast 
Guard was further augmented when on July 1, 
; 1939, as a part of President Roosevelt’s reorgani- 
al zation plan number 2, the former Lighthouse 
. Service was consolidated with it. 
: |. The Coast Guard has a personnel averaging for 
. the fiscal year 1941 about 600 commissioned offi- 
cers, 750 chief warrant and warrant officers, 15,000 
enlisted men and 4,000 civilian personnel. Ra 
and ratings in the Coast Guard are similar to 
those established in the Navy and carry the same 
- Rep visions as to pay and allowances. 


‘in length with armaments of 1-pounders, to the 

st cutters of 327 feet in length car: 5- 
inch broadside batteries); 229 picket boats, 15 
auxili 


“training stations for enlisted. men, 4 Maritime 
gains vraining. Stations, and the Coast Guard 
stitute. 
Etna Guard Depot for the construction and re- 
air of boats and vessels, a communication sys- 
_tem consisting of radio stations and some three 
* thousand miles of coastal land wire and submarine 
“cable, administrative offices, stores and bases. 
* ‘About 2800 small boats are attached to the ships 
Say stations of the Service. 
--" A detailed listing of the duties carried on un- 
‘der the function of the Coast Guard appears 


ray: The following are important enforcement 
fctivities: prevention of smuggling; enforcement 

\ of custom laws, navigation and other laws govern- 
merchant vessels and thal hy Mon ad 
regulations verning anchorage an ove- 
Se, of vessels (Captains of the Port), and laws 
to provide for safety of life during regattas or 
marine parades, and laws relative to oil polution, 
jmmigration, quarantine, and neutrality, of rules 
and regulations for the protection of fisheries in 
Alaska, of international conventions relative to 
fisheries on the high seas, of the Whaling Act, 
of law and the administering of oaths generally 
in Alaska, of the sponge fishing laws, and of mis- 
cellaneous laws for the other branches of this 
Government; protection of game and the seal 


mm, -i4 


ROS: Marine Corps; Coast Guard 
The United States Marine Corps 


Source: An Officer of the Organization 
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or fully naturalized American citizens between 18 
and 30 years of age, 64 to 74 inches in height, of 
good character, and physically fit. 

The Marine Corps supplies a small but highly 
trained body of land auxiliaries to the Navy which 
include infantry, light and heavy artillery, ma- 
chine guns, land signal troops, land engineers, and 
aviators equipped with land planes, together with’ 
all other land fighting units which would be neces- 
Sary to enable the Navy to carry out its mission in 
war. 

In addition to supplying the land forces neces- 
Sary to the successful operation of the Navy in 
war, which is known as the principal mission of 
the Marine Corps, each capital ship of the Navy 
also carries a detachment of marines. 

The authorized strength of the Marine Corps, as 
of 1941 is 38,600 enlisted men and 1,565 officers. 
The Marine Corps Reserves (as of 1941) number 
15,709 enlisted men, 1,276 commissioned officers and 
84 Reserve Cadets. 


Coast Guard . 


Source: Office of the Commandant 


and otter fisheries in Alaska; preservation of bird , 
Phage doa suppression of mutinies on merchant 
vessels. 

(b) Duties that may be classed under provisions 
for safety and security at sea: operating Maritime 
Service schools under the Maritime Commission 
for the training of licensed and unlicensed per- 
sonnel of the Merchant Marine; rendering assis- 
tance to vessels in distress, and the saving of life 
and propjerty on the seas and navigable waters of 
the United States and its insular possessions and 
along the coasts thereof; fiood relief on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers, and tributaries; destruc- 
tion and removal of derelicts, wrecks, or other 
dangers to navigation; international service of ice 
observation and ice patrol in the North Atlantic 
Ocean; extending medical and surgical aid to the 
United States vessels engaged in deep-sea fishing; 
assisting other branches of the Government in the 
Performance of duties assigned; transporting 
Government agents; caring for and transporting 
shipwrecked and destitute persons in Alaska and 
elsewhere; carrying the United States mails; col- 
lecting statistics regarding loss of life and proper- 
ty on vessels; keeping navigable channels ‘free of 
ice; Maintaining aids to marine navigation on 
the navigable waters of the United States. Over 

,000 such navigation aids are maintained, in- 
cluding lighthouses, light stations, radio beacons, 
fog signals, buoys and beacons. Over 60 cutters 
are employed in servicing navigation aids and 
there are 40 lightships, including relief ships. 

(c) The Coast Guard by law constitutes a part 
of the military forces of the United States at all 
times. Military efficiency is maintained by-a high 
standard of discipline and by continuous drills and 
practices so that the Service is ready for instant 
transfer to the Navy in case of war. 

(d) Stearns 3 and training of yachtsmen is 
provided under the provisions of an Act of Con- 

ress of June 1939, which authorized a United 
tates Coast Guard Reserve composed of citizens 
who are owners of motorboats or yachts and who 
may voluntarily enroll therein. Reserve is 
administered by the Commandant of the Coast 


Guard. 

The Coast Guard Academy, at New London, 
Connecticut, accommodates about 300 cadets. 
The course, embracin; engineering, military 


science, cultural and other professional subjects, 
is for four years. A well rounded program of 
athletics is carried out, and each year-a practice 
cruise, usually touching at foreign ports, is made. 

Upon graduation, a cadet is commissioned by the 
President as an ensign in the Coast Guard, re- 
ceiving the same pay and allowances as an en- 
sign in the Navy. Cadets are paid $789 a hee 
with a commuted ration. They are required to 
deposit $200 on entrance into the Service, to 
assist in paying for their uniforms; after this the 
pay is sufficient to meet all expenses. ; 

Entrance is by competitive examination, held ~ 
the middle of May each year at designated cities. 
A sound body is a requisite and the age limits are 
from 17 to 22 years. Applicants should be grad- 
uates from a high school, and a year of college 
or other preparation is desirable. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, accord- 
ing to official reports, Coast Guardsmen saved 
9,249 lives and gave assistance to vessels valued at 
$88,016,268; boarded and examined papers of 39,450 
vessels; seized 21 vessels, and reported 1,300 vessels. 

ines and penalties incurred by vessels reported 
amounted to $235,459. j 


104 U. S.—Europe’s Investments and Debts Here 
European Investments in U. S., End of 1939 
Source: Treasury Dept. and Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; figures represent 
millions of dollars 
= Long-term 
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ipata from the forthcoming publication of the 
Finance Division, ‘“‘Foreign Long-Term Investments 
in the United States, 1937-39.” A 

2Data as of Jan. 3, 1940, ‘‘Bulletin of the Trea- 
sury Department, April 1940.” 

8Holdings of United States National, State, and 
municipal Government _bonds are not estimated on 
a by-country basis. Their total is estimated at 
$100,000,000. ’ 

Any actual use by, European countries of their 
investments in the United States must in the end 
depend on the liquidation or sale of those assets, 
in whole or in part. The degree of liquidity of the 
respective types of holdings varies greatly. 

The short-term assets, being predominately de- 
mand deposits in United States banks, are almost 
perfectly liquid and are subject to immediate with- 


drawal at the recorded value. Holdings of com-~ 
mon and preferred stocks and bonds, largely New 
York Stock Exchange issues, are freely marketable. 
However, the amounts that may be realized from 
holdings of stocks and bonds are dependent to a 
considerable degree upon business sentiment and 
market conditions. In other words, the estimated 
realizable value of stocks and bonds fluctuate 
widely with changes in market prices. _ 

Direct investments, consisting principally of 
wholly owned United States corporations someé 
units of which are valued at more than $100,000,000, 
and, similarly, miscellaneous investments—largely 
trust funds and estates—are relatively slow assets. 
The liquidation of such assets depends upon pri- 


vate negotiation or the fulfillment of legal proce- 
dures. Over a long period substantial sums might 
be realized from these investments. 


World War Debt Owed the U. S., as of July 1, 1940 


Source: (Official data. Funded debt is included in total debt) 


Total Funded Total Funded 
Country |\Total debt | payments debt Country Total debt | payments debt 
dollars dollars $1,000 dollars dollars $1,000 
a ANT OOt su a Tne ee Greece..... 34,753,216] 4,039, 1 
461,781,161| 52,191,273) 400,680 || Hungary 2'436,671 82 pe 3808 
7 6c Ee $2,286,769)! Ws. os.th Ttaly. 2,026,901,552 100,829,880 2,004,900 
atvia 
165,815,132 20,134,092 165,241 Liberia - ey Uhl a + 080 138 Se1a72 Ee oe 
,612, 248, 5 uania. . ,980,149 1,237, 
8'126,623| 6,050,690) 8,040 || Nicaragua..|............. 1e8'e76 =. bp: : 
4,220,036,473| 486,075,891| 3,863,650|| Poland. 270,464,504]  22,646'297| 206,057 
Rumania... 65,828,753} 14,791,007 3,861 
26,016,720 862,668] 25,980 Puseoavia, oor Bee Ona Pee eyel GL 656 
’ . , : oslavia. , , ’ , 
5,651.792,208|2,024,848'817| 4,368,000 || RR vnc pedis MeN) 
Total. .. .|13,458, 643,883 |2,750,076,760\ 11,231,001 


The only payment received on account of this 
indebtedness since July 1, 1940, was one of $87,168 
made by Greece on September 3, 1940, representing 
40 per cent of the semi-annual interest amounting 
to $217,920 due on November 10, 1938, on the 4 per 
cent loan of 1929 made by the Government of the 
United States under the agreement of May 10, 


1929. 
Funded debt figures do not include the accrued 


‘interest thereon which amounted to $1,803,312,399 


as of July 1, 1940. 

Payments on account of the funded debt have 
amounted to $1,796,731,932 of which $475,714,256 
was on the principal, and $1,321,017,676 was for 
the interest. j 

The unfunded debt principal was: Armenia, 


$11,959/917; Russia, $192,601.297; total unfunded 
debt principal, $204,561,214, not. in = 
bys 4a accrued oh ee * Font pp ar 
‘ayments on the account o e unfunded 
totaled $953,344,828, of which $281,990,397 oe ae 
Lo sa and $671,354,431 was toward the 
Note: Indebtedness of Germany to th 
States on account of costs of army of Cecupelee 
and awards under Settlement of War Claims Act of 
1928, as amended, not shown in above statement.’ 
1Excludes payment of $100,000 by: Rumanian 


Government on June 15, 1940, which was ; 

ae Naga - its good oF and of aH deat 4 
new agreement’’ coveri - 

debtedness to the United States. Babee. = ‘ 
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National Defense Expenditures of the World 


Source: The Foreign Policy Association; other authorities as to 1938 and since; figures show millions 


of dollars. 
_—.—-_. .., |) 10a> I> 10a |) 1024) ose 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 | 1939 | 1940 

United States 667.8 | 540.3] 710.0] 911.7| 9649] 992, 7| 4, |, 

Great Britain 426.1 | 455.5} 480.6] 595.6] 846.9 1,363:1 1093.3 legs apo 
Brance. 509.2 | 678.8 | 582.7 | 6238 | 8344 | ‘909.2 | "7315 | 1'800:21 1'800-0 
German 253.5 299.5 $815 2,600. “800.0 4,000.9 4,400:0 | 4'500.1| 6'000.0 

Bs f 7 573.4 J "873.4| 1000, 

USSR 282.5 | 309.5 | 1,000.0 | 1,640.0 | 4,002.4 | 5,026.0 1.3592 1.6001 B'00n 
Japan 199.1 | 253 271. 296.2 | '305.1 | 1,129:8 | 1,755.3 | 1:600.8] 2’200-9 
ROLL Seats © oe 93.0 | 108.1] 112.5 93.1 95.3 95.3 95.3 | "300.01 “4500 


The 1940 figures are unofficial, owing to the secrec 


y which has covered the defense-offense operations 


in those countries in Europe and Asia which have been involved in war, 


It is difficult, also, 


to separate expenditures from appropriations. 
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Be ee ESET Rn) a aa ead ies ot 
U. S. Naval Aviation Shore Establishment 


Source: Office of Chief of Naval Operations 


Naval Air Stations are a part of the Naval Shore 
Establishment. Their primary mission is to pro- 
vide facilities in support of the operation of air- 
craft attached to the United States Fleet. 

There are 5 Naval Air Stations whose primary 


mission is other than stated above. 


There is one 


additional under construction. 
Anacostia, D. C 
Planes and equipment. 


They are: 


Test and trial of new air- 


Pensacola, Fla, Training. 
. Corpus Christi, Tex. Training. 
struction.) | ~ 
Naval Aviation Facilities are so designated when 
a aa provides less than a Naval Air 
ation. . 
Naval Reserve Aviation Bases are established at 
existing Naval Air Stations, Naval Aviation Facili- 
ties, or_as independent units in or near large 


(Under con- 


Jacksonville, Fla. Training. 

‘Lakehurst, N. J. lighter-than-air training and 
operations. 

Miami, Fla. Training. 


cities. “The purpose of a Naval Reserve Aviation 

Base is to provide preliminary training for those 

— who are prospective Naval Aviation 
adets.- 


LOCATIONS OF OPERATION POINTS OF NAVAL AVIATION 
U. S. Naval Air Stations in Commission ~ 


Jacksonville, Fla. Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
Lakehurst, N. J. Pensacola, Fla. 
Miami, Fla. San Diego, Calif. 
Norfolk, Va. San Juan, P. R. 


San Pedro, Calif, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Cape May, N. J. . | Sitka, Alaska. 


Coco Solo, C. Z. 


U. S. Naval Air Stations Under Construction 


Palmyra Island 


Alameda, Calif. : 
Quonsett Point, R. I. 


Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Unalaska, Alaska 


Kodiak, Alaska Wake Island 


Johnston Island 


Midway Island 


Kaneohe, T. H. | 


U. S. Naval Aviation Facilities—Annapolis, Md.; 
Boulder City, Colo.; Bremerton, Wash.; Cavite, 
P. I.; Charlotte Amalie, V. I.; Charleston, S. C.; 
Dahlgren, Va.; Guantanamo, Cuba; Key West, 
Fla.; Newport, R. I.; Parris Island, S. C.; San 
Clemente Island, Calif. 

Naval Aircraft Factery—Philadelphia. 


Marie Corps 


Aviation—First Marine Aircraft 


Tongue Point, Wash. . 
Group, Quantico, Va.; Second Marine Aircraft 
Group, San Diego, Calif.; Scouting Squadron 
Three, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. ; 

U.S. Naval Reserve Aviation Bases—Anacostia, 
D. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Boston;*#Brooklyn; Chicago; 
Dallas, Tex.; Detroit; Kansas City, Kans.; Long 
Beach, Calif.; Miami, Fla.; Minneapolis; New Or- 
Sper Oakland, Calif.; Philadelphia; Seattle; St. 

ouis. 


The appropriations for the Army Air (Service) Corps, and the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, have 
been as follows: 


U. S. AVIATION APPROPRIATIONS 


Year. Year, 

i Army Navy fiscal Army | Navy fiscal Army Navy 
1922... ... $19,200,000/$13,413,431 j1929..... $24,630,268'$31,956,000||1936...,. $45,383,400 $40,732,310 
1923..... 2,895,000) 14,803,560//1930..... 34,690,785, 31,430,000/|1937..... 59,397,714! 38,588,270 
1924. .... 12,436, 14,793,560 }}1931..... 35,823,473) 32,033,211||1938..... 58,618,406) 49,500,000 
1925..... 12,798,576] 15,328,500//1932..... 31,479,635| 31,145,000 ||1939..... 70,556,972) 48,075,000 
Rot esha.) 14,911,191| 14,981,0 TOSS: 2s. 25,439,131) 25,245,420//1940..... 184,464,936) 82,798,000 
1927.2... 15,256,694| 19,256,288 /|1934..... 23,324,185) 21,957,459 ||1941..... 265,886,418| 94,202,900 
TO26. 2... 20,602,594) 20,300,000 |/1935..... 27,646,328 19/156,929]| 

f RATES OF PAY IN THE ARMY AND NAVY . 


Army yearly pay—General, Chief of Staff, $8,000; After 4 months’ total service, including recruit 
Major General, $8,000; Brigadier General, $6,000; | training, an apprentice seaman is promoted to 
Colonel, $3,500 to $4,000, according to length of | seaman second class, and seamen second class may 


service; Lieutenant Colonel, $3,000 to $4,000; Major, 
$2,400 to $3,500; Captain, $2,000 to $3,000; First 
Lieutenant, $1,500 to $2,400; Second Lieutenant, 


Bee 84.000. Vice Admiral, 


_Navy oka pay—Admiral, $8,000; 
- Rear Admir: ,000 to $8,000; Captain, 
$300" to $6,000; Geritances, $3,000 to $5,750; 


Lieutenant Commander, $2,400 to $5,250; Ensign, 
$1,500 to $3,000. j 

TEN recruit who enters the Army receives a base 
pay of $21 a month as a private. There is no auto- 
‘matic promotion in grade. A Navy recruit is desig- 
nated an apprentice seaman upon enlistment and 
is also paid a basic wage of $21 a month. He is 
sent to a naval training station for a 12-weeks 
course of training. Following this course, he is 
transferred to general service at sea unless selected 
for special service school instruction. 


be rated firemen third class as vacancies occur, if 
selected for engineering duty. The monthly pay 
of these ratings is $36. 

Ex-members of the armed services who reenlist 
are promoted in 1 month in place of 4 months, 
provided their previous service and training war- 
rant such advancement. 

Retired Pay—After 30 years of service, an en- 
listed man may retire on three-fourths pay of his 
rating, including all permanent additions, plus 
$15.75 a month allowance in lieu of rations, quar- 
ters, and fuel and light. The maximum retire- 
ment pay is $133.88 a month in both services. 4 

Reduced pensions are authorized for short- 
service men. All pensioners, regardless of years 
of service, receive $15.75 monthly as commutation 
of quarters, fuel, light, and rations. 


Fatalities in Aviation by Years 


. Source: Civil Aeronautics Authority 

{ uled - Scheduled Non- Scheduled Non- 

Secaaien Scheduled Operation Scheduled Operation snee 
Year (Domestic) | Operation | Year (Domestic): Operation | Year (Domestic) peration 
Miles Flown Per Pass. Fatality | Miles Flown Per Pass. Fatality | Miles Flown Per Pass. Fatality 
1930 1,333,026 508,309 | 1934 2,409,141 500,677 | 1937 1,651,788 ' 921,396 
4931 1,710,217 604,763 | 1935 3,692,024 8477556 | 1938 2)786,753 1,124,862 
1932 2:400,334 587,810 | 1936 1,449,482 784,205 | 1939 9,174,614 "279, 
1933 6,096,444 552,115 


rd 
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Casualties of All Belligerents in the World War 


Source: U. S. War Department 


Total 


bilized | Killed and Wounded Total 
Mrotces Died / Casualties jand Missing) Casualties 
umber Number Number Number Number 
12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950, 2,500,000 9,150,000 
8,410,000 1,357,800 4,266, R 6,160,800 
8,904,46 108,371 2,090,212 191,652 3,190,235 
,615,0 650,000 947, 600,000 2,197,000 
4,355,000 oi gree 4,500 be 4 
Ad) 3 my 
750,000 335,706 000 80,000 535'706 
707,343 45,00 133,148 152,958 331,106 
° 267,000 13,716 44,686 34,659 93,061 
ry 7999 73°73 12°98 ery 
POROUS Ay rete. ts.0 ep ie detys 100,000 1220 13, * ’ 
Monttnexco MP raves ssct eh 50,000 3,000 : 10,000. 7,000 20,000 
fr oe eee 42,188,810 5,152,115 12,831,004 4,121,090 22,089,709 
CENTRAL POWERS. 
Germany ..j....5-.-%.- ; 11,000,000 1,773,700 4,216,058 1,152,800 7,142,558 
Austro-Hungary 7,800,000 1,200,000 3,620,000 2,200,000 7,020,000 
GUN CEM eC easter «1 2,850,000 325,000 400,000 250,000 975,000 
Bulgaria 200, 87,500 152,390 27,029 266,919 - 
MBctal: Gsc.cis.. dice 22,850,000 3,386,200 8,388,448 3,629,829 15,404,477 
Grand total.. 65,038,810 8,538,315 21,219,452 7,750,919 37,494,186 


Prisoners 


American Army Battle Casualties in World War 


~ Source: United States Army and Navy Records 
ALE. F. A. E. F. (Sib.)| Grand Totals 
Nature of Casualty | Offi- Army, Enl. Off-) Enl. Offi- , Army) Enlil. ,Aggre- 
cers |Nur’s| Men| Total |ic’s| Men|Tot.| cers [Nu r’s| Men fate 

Killed in action......... L655); 0655. 35,886| 37,541 1 26) 27 G56) ease 35,912} 37,568 
Died of wounds received 

PERE ULOM stele g: vin 5-5 10s) 559|....+.}] 12,375} 12,934).... 8 8 559) Feces 12,383] 12,942 

Wounded, not mortally...} 6,471 3/176,147|182,622 4 48} 52) 6,475 3/176,195| 182,674 

vie oes) tee Le Srabaies (eters ESS * 

OCT. he 55500 8,685 3/224,408'233,097| 5) 82! 87! 8,690! 3'224,490! 233,184 


United States Navy Losses at Sea in World War—Killed in action, 30 officers and 326 men; died ‘of 


wounds. 6 officers and 52 men; lost at sea, 41 officers 


and 416 men; total, 77 officers and 794 men. 


Declarations of War 1914-18 


Source: 


The Central Powers (Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, Bulgaria) made declarations of war 
against the following Allies on the dates named— 

(1914) Serbia, July 28; Russia, Aug. 1; France, 
Aug. 3; Belgium, Aug. 7; Montenegto, Aug. 9; 
Japan, Aug. 27; Britain, Nov. 23. 

(1916) Portugal, March 9; Roumania, Aug. 27. 

The following Allies and their associates (Britain, 
the United States, etc.) made declarations of war 
against the Central Powers on the dates named— 

(1914) France, Aug. 3; Britain, Aug. 4; Serbia 
re Ee ala Aug. 6; Japan, Aug. 23; Russia, 

ov. 3. 

1915) Italy, May 23; San Marino, June 6. 
Ne pre) Roumania, Aug. 27; Portugal and Gréece, 

ov. 23. j 
(1917) the United States, April 6; Belgium, Pan- 
ama ahd Cuba, April 7; Siam, July 22; Liberia, 


to Armistice Nov. 11, 1918 


Government records here and abroad 


Aug. 4; China, Aug. 14; Brazil, Oct. 26; Austria- 
Magigy Gast ES 
uatemala, April 21; Nicaragua, May:6; 
Haiti, July 12; Honduras. July 19. = mt 
The joint resolution of Congress, approved April 
6. 1917, provides ‘‘That the state of war between 
the United States and the Imperial German Gov- 
efnment which has been thrust upon the Unite 
States is hereby formally declared.” : 
The existence of a state of war between the United 
States of America and the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government was declared “by 
joint resolution of Congress approved Dec. 7, 1917. 
ussia Surrendered to Central Powers Dec. 16, 
1917; Roumania, May 6, 1918. i 
Be ge em eo is ae ee Sept. 29, 1918; 
‘urkey, «_ 30, ;, Austria-Hungary, Nov. 3, 
1918; Germany, Nov. ii, 1918. eee 


PEACE TREATIES 


Turkey; 
Finland; (1919) June 28, in Versailles, between 
Germany and Allies; (1919) Sept. 10, at’ St. Ger- 


main, between Austria and Allies: (1919) Nov. 

in Neuilly, between Bulgaria anid “Alttoss Ciba} 

une Altes: Cipsey son between Hungary 
2 ug. , : 

Turkey and Allies. ¥ hag: aie 


U. S. PEACE PACTS WITH CENTRAL POWERS 


(Memorandum by the Department of State) 
“Treaty between the U. S. and Germany Restor- 
ing Friendly Relations signed at Berlin, Aug. 25, 
1921; ratification advised by Senate, Oct. 18, 1921; 
ratified by the President, Oct. 21, 1921; ratified by 
Germany, Nov. 2, 1921; ratifications exchanged at 

Berlin, Nov. 11, 1921; proclaimed, Noy. 14, 1921. 
“Treaty between the U. S. and Austria Estab- 
lishing Friendly Relations signed at Vienna, Aug. 
24, 1921) ratification advised by Senate, Oct. 18, 
1921: ratified by the President, Oct.’ 21, 1921: rati: 
fied by Austria, Oct. 8, 1921; ratifications exchanged 


at Vienna, Nov. 8, 1921; proclaimed, No’ 

“Treaty between the U. S. and Hungary Geeege 
lishing Friendly Relations signed at Budapest, Aug 
oA 1921; ratification advised by Senate, t. 18, 
19 i ratified by President, Oct. 21, 1921: ratified 
by Hungary, Dec. 12, 1921: ratifications exchanged 
at Budapes » Dec. 17, 1921; proclaitned Dec. 20, 


In proclaiming the treaties Restori: 
Relations with Germany and Aunt the en 
dent {eectazee me stata ot war between the U. 8. 

a f 
have terminated on Tuly 2, 192.” bisapcm > 


seer 
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United States Pension Statistics 
Source: An Official of the Administration 


(includes pensions, compensation, disability allowance, 


By Executive Order of July 21, 1930, the Veterans’ 
Bureau, the Bureau of Pensions, and the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, were con- 
Solidated in accordance with the Act of Congress, 
approved July 3, 1930, by the President. The com- 


Year) Soldiers; Widows | Tot. on | Total Disb. 
(Fis’l) | on Roll | on Roll |Pen. Roll|for Pensions 


0. oO. No. Doll 
415.654 | 122,200 | 537,914 | 106,093,850 
752,510 | 241,019 | 993,529 | 138,462,130 
748,649 | 249,086 | 997,7 138,531,483 
739,443 | 260,003 | 999,446 | 137,504,267 
729,356 | 267,189 96,545 | 137,759,653 
720,921 73,841 | 994,762 | 141,093,571 
717,761 0,68 998,441 | 141,142,861 

01,4 284,488 | 985,971 :000,288 
679,937 | 287,434 | 967,371 | 138,155,412 
658,071 | 293,616 | 951,687 | 153,093,086 
32.5: 313.637 | 946,194 | 161,973,703 
602,622 | 318,461 | 921,083 | 159,974,056 
70,4. 21,642 | 892,098 | 157,325,160 
538,362 | 321,932 | 860,294 | 152,986,433 
5€3,633 | 316,567 | 820, 174,171,660 
470,623 | 314,616 | 785,239 | 172,417,546 

02 310,424 | 748,147 | 165,518,266 
403,372 i 709,572 | 159,155,089 
70.147 | 302.964 | 673,111 | 160,895,053 
41,632 | 307,865 | 649;497 | 180,176,694 
338.216 | 335.616 | 673,832 | 233,469.635 


and Emergency Officers’ retirement pay) 


bined organization is known as the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration under the direction of Brig. Gen. 
Frank T. Hines, formerly Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, now Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. ‘ aa 
Soldiers | Widows | Tot. on 


Year Total Disb. 


(Fis’l| on Roll | on Roll |Pen. Roll) for Pensions 
No. No. No. Dollars 
1920...| 419,627 |} 349,916 769,543 | 316,418,029 
1921...| 422,691 | 345,881 768,572 | 380,025,874 
1922...| 430,942 | 341,437 772,379 | 377,158,125 
1923...| 436,776 | 341,404 778,180 | 388,606,769 
1924...| 427,153 | 335,394 762,547 | 345,489,769 
1925...| 456,530 | 333,609 790,139 | 346,748,069 
1926...| 472,623 | 334,465 807,088 | 372,281,487 
1927...| 489,805 | 326,575 816,3: 403,629,677 
1928. 516,566 | 317,798 | 834,364} 410,765,338 
1929. 525,961 16,003 831,964 | 418,820,440 
1930. 542,610 | 298,223 840,833 | 418,432,808 
1931. 790,7 289,205 |1,079,987 | 488,388,942 
1932. 994,351 | 283,695 |1,278,046 | 545,776,761 
1933. 997,918 | 272,749 |1,270,667 | 550,559.342 
1934. 581,225 | 257,630 38,855 | 321,376,786 
1935. .| 585,955 252,982 | 838,937 | 374,407.169 
1936. ./ 600,562 251,470 | 852,032 | 398,992,478 
1937. 8,510 | 243,427 | 841,937 | 396,030,052 
1938. 600.848 | 236,105 | 836,953 | 402,768.696 
1939. 602,757 | 239,674 | 842,431 | 416,703,868 
1940. 610,122 | 239,176 | 849,298 | 429,138,465 


Figures for widows on roll represent the number of deceased veterans. 
The Veterans’ Administration estimated that 626,146 former soldiers will have died since the first 


Armistice Day to Jan. 1, 1941. 


PENSIONERS ON THE ROLL, JUNE 30, 1940 (1939 Figures in Parentheses) 


Civil War—Soldiers and nurses, 2,381 (3,516); widows, etc., 50,141 (57,915). 
War with Spain—Soldiers and nurses, 159,230 (165,710); widows, etc., 57,720 (55,882). 


Indian Wars—Soldiers, 2,216 (2,525); —— ete. 


War with Mexico—Widows, etc., 130 (16 


War of 1812—Widows, etc., 1 (1) 


, 4,055 (4,251). 


Regular Establishment—Soidiers, 36,051 (34,185); widows, etc., 10;126 (9,415). 
World War—Soldiers, service connected, 348,164 (342,072); non-service connected, 60,;296 eae 


emergency officers receiving retirement pay, 
(99,822); non-service connected, 17,524 (12,220). 


1,784 (1,813); 


Pensioners by classes—Soldiers, 610,122 (602,757); widows, etc., 239,176 (239,674). 
Pensions paid during fiscal year 1940—Civil War, $27,790,252.93; War with Spain, 


widows, etc., service connected, 99,47 


$127,427,375.83; 


World War, $254,846,261.38; all other, $19,074,574.42. ae 
The total number of ex-service men admitted to hospitals or facilities to June 30, 1940, was 1,149,614. 


OTHER VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 
On June 30, 1940, there were 86 facilities under direct control of the Veterans’ Administration for 


hospitalization and domici! 


care of veterans and, in addition to these 34 hospitals of other Govern- 


mental Agencies and 107 Civil and State Institutions were being utilized by the Veterans’ Administration. 
The total number of veterans remaining in all facilities and hospitals on June 30, 1940, was 56,596 
under hospital care and 16,518 under domiciliary care. A 
On June 30, 1940, service and ex-service men and women were carrying 608,923 Government Life 
Insurance poliicies aggregating $2,564,984,223; Adjusted Compensational benefits had been extended to 
4,118,219 veterans or pepend eats of deceased veterans of the World War amounting to $3,765,916,334.21 


and of this number an 
1: sae ortanabe rs 


amount 3,792,432 veterans received Adjusted Service Certificates amounting to 


he total disbursements made by the Veterans’ Administration to June 30, 1940, exclusive of amounts 


The largest items are: 


Adjusted Service Certificates, $3,749,112,741.40 (which amount represents 


ayments made on Adjusted Service Certificates and amounts reimbursed to the U. S. Government Life 
Poaurance Fund on account of loans made from that fund on certificates under the provisions of the 
World War Adjusted Compensation Act as amended and the Adjusted Compensation Payment Act of 
1936): compensation and pension benefits to veterans and WS Sate of deceased veterans of all Wars 


{including Regular Establishment soldiers from 1790 to June 


, 1940, i ee military and 


naval insurance (Term) $2,147,001,479.67; vocational training $644,880,710.28. 


_Arlington National Cemetery 
Source: The Army Officer in Charge 


‘Arlington National Cemetery, situated in_ Vir- 
“eae the Potomac River from the City of 
Washington, is the largest in acreage and number 
of burials, of all the National Cemeteries in the 
United States. In activity it also ranks first with 
an average of more than four funerals per day. 
(No burials on Sundays or holidays.) 

The first burial of a soldier in this cemetery 
was May 13, 1864, William Christman, a Union 
soldier from Pennsylvania. Up to June 17, 1939, 
48,014 persons have been buried there. 

There are 408 1/30 acres of ground, more than 
10 miles of surfaced roads, and 3 miles of sidewalks. 

There are more than two million visitors to the 
Cemetery a year, more than a million and a half 
of these visit the Tomb of the Unknown ape? 

The British ruler, King George VI. and e 

’ president of Nicaragua were among those who in 


1939 laid a wreath upon the Tomb. 

The Tomb of the Unknown Soldier is constructed 
of Yule Colorado Marble. It weighs 72 tons. It 
is rectangular in form, 8 feet wide, 13 feet 11 inches 
long, and 8 feet 314 inches high. On the west 
end of the tomb are the words: 

HERE RESTS _ IN HONORED GLORY AN 
AMERICAN SOLDIER KNOWN BUT TO GOD. 

On the east end, in low relief, are three figures 
—two women—representing Victory and Peace, 
and one male figure—Valour. 

Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, Coast Guard service, 
Military and Naval Cadets, Army and Navy 
Nurses who die while on active duty or have an 
honorable discharge from the service may be buried 
here. ‘Fhere is no charge within the Cemetery, 
which is owned by the United States and is con- 
trolled by the War Department. B 


. 
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‘Democratic National ‘Committee _ aa 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 

(Headquarters, National Roe aeri? Washington, 

Chairman, Edward J. Flynn, Washington, D. Secretary, L. W. Robert, Dee Washington, 1 
‘Treasurer, Oliver A. Quayle, Ji Jr, (Reting): Publicity Director, Chatles Michelson. 


ee Marion Rushton, Montgomery..........-|Mrs. Leonard Thomas, Montgomery 
Arizona........ Sam H. Morris, Globe.:........00-.0000% ‘Mrs. W. P. Stuart, Phoenix 
Arkansas. ..... .|Col. T. H. Barton, E] Dorado. ‘| 1) i |Mrs: EB. W. Frost, ‘Texarkaua 
California. .... .|Culbert yore Sacramento...........--- Mts. Heleri G. Douglas, Los Ani 
Golorado......,.|James A, Marsh, Denver............++5: Mrs. Marguerite P. Thompson, eiiia 
Connecticut. ..|David E. Fitzgerald, New Haven. ..|Miss Mary Coughlin, Stratford 
Delaware. .....|James M. Tunnell, Georgetown. . Mis. Marguerite Bodziak, Wiles 


Mrs. Enid Broward Hardee, ecksonville 
rye ae Thess . Rivers, Atlanta. Mrs. Virginia Polhill Price, Louisville 
Idaho.......... i bib Mrs. Emma Alexander Simons, Boise 
_ Illinois. . Edward J. Kelly, Chicago ..|Mrs. Elizabeth A. Conkey, Chicago ‘ 
Frank M. McHale, Indianapolis .«|Mrs. peru M. Ralston, Indianapolis ~~ 
Frank J. Comfort, Dés Moines........... Mrs. Marty 8S. Kelleher, Fort Dodge ve 
Lynn Brodrick, Marysville..........0.0-5 Mrs. Georgia N. Clark, Ri chland 
Keen Johnson, Frankfort........-:...+.. Mrs. Sam L. Connor, Washington, : D. C. 
Louisiana James A. Noe, Monroe.......6:6...8-4-% Mrs. Roland B. Howell, Thiboda: 
Maine. ..|F. Harold Dubord, Waterville...........+ Miss Helen N. Hanson, Calais i 
Maryland.. 3 W. Preston Lane, Hagerstown. ree Mrs. Edward J. Colgan, Baltimore 
Massachusetts . James M. Curley, Jamaica Plains......... Miss Margaret O’ Riordan, Jamaica Plains 
- Michigan...... Edmund C. Shields, Lansing............. Mrs. Clara D. Van Auken, Detroit 
_ Minnesota,....|John P. Erickson, Duluth.........-...... Mrs. Ida McCabe Kayser, St. Paul 
Mississippi.... . Louis M. Jiggitts, Jackson............... Mrs. Mary Louise Kendall, Natchez 


Florida...... ate yan A. Brown 


fale wae James P. Aylward, Kansas City..........|Mrs. Elsie. elle McDaniel, St. Louis 

oe see O. 8. Warden, Great Falls................|Mrs. W. Hamilton, Dodson 

Pitta ses James A. Quigley, Valentine. .............)/Mrs. Evelyn A. Ryan, Grand Island 
.../Edward W. Clark, Las Vegas.............|/Mrs. J. F. McBlroy, Wells 


... | |Alvin A, Lucier, Nashua...........4....5 Mrs. Agnes Collins Dunn, Concord 
Be Frank Hague, Jersey City................|Mrs. James Billington, Jersey City 


.. |A. T. Hanneit, Sagar ees ave bhote Lk Sani’ Mrs. Luella McGaffey Brown, Roswell 
1S ae Baward J. Flynn, BrOge ne ee Mrs. William H. Good, Brooklyn 
_ No. eros D. Folger, Mt. Airy....:... . .|Miss Pasties Cobb, Morganton 
Mrs. tk Ji aard, Jamestown 


o. Dakota. ‘Gharies Vogel, Fargo. . 
...../Chas. Sawyer, Cincinnati ..!. |: 
.|Robert S. Kerr, Oklahoma City. Mrs. ohn Catlett, Tulsa 
Howard F. Latourette, Portland Mrs. Emily F. Edson, Portland 
David Lawrence, Pittsburgh. . z “3 
Theo. Francis Green (Sen.), Wash., D. C..|Mrs. Margaret M. Sullivan, Providence 
...|/Burnet R. Maybank, Columbia........... Mrs. C. L. Wheeler, Dillon 
Abt 2 W. W. Howes, Washington, D. C....*....|Mrs. Esther Jones, Redfield 
.|Edward H. Crump, Memphis.............|Mrs. Albert _E. E. Hill, Nashville 


Mrs. M ildred Jaster, Columbus 


RR Aga oS Myron Blalock, Marshall................|Mrs. Clara Driscoll, Corpus Christi 
Peat Stuart P. Dobbs, Ogden.................|Mrs. James R. Wolfe, Salt Lake City 
Bieta Frank H. Duffy, Rutland................|Miss Ann Powers 

Mie Rs Combs, Roanoke’ 6...) oo. ois sw ons d Mrs. John Garland Pollard, Richmond 


..|d. A. Carroll, Wenatchee............... Mrs. Jeanette Testu, Seattle 
....|Atthur B. Koontz, Charleston............ Mrs. A. S. Booker, Bluefield 
Sone Charles E. Broughton, Sheboygan.........|Mrs. George N. Givan, Milwaukee 


Whe, A. Miller, Cheyne. 6.6 cic ceases Mrs. T. 8S. Taliaferro, Jr., Rock $prin; 
. J|Osear = Olson, PUN CAWS cstes sahapecapaas peers a perthe Perrine, Palmer be eS 
jA. P. BE. Doyle, St., Cristobal... . 2.05. ... L. O. Keen, Balboa A 
‘|Malcolm 8. MéC onihe, Wash., BiiGe. a... MEd “Borden Harriman, Washington, D. o. 
..jJohn eH Wilson, Honolulu............... Mrs. L. L. McCandless, Honolulu 

.|Robt. E. Manley, Naga, Camerines, Sur...|Miss Bessie A. Dwyer, Manila 
Dai We JERS Bennett, MAT JUS 5. WN. Mrs. Sarah A. Mendez, Santurce . 

.|Ralph Palewonsky, St. ‘Thomas = hate ae Miss Corinne Barger, ¢/o Senator Tydings, 

Washington, D. C. en 


Socialist Party National Executive Committee 
ti dquarters, 549 Wo Rana 1ph, Street, Chk auesen : ai 

eadquarters, . Randolp reet, Firog As of November, 1 eae 
National Chairman, Norman Thomas, 235 E. dier, 218 Garfield ons Seed Y.; Fr ank D 
92nd St., N. Y. City; National Vice Chairman, MeGailister 2127 Thi: rd Ave, No., St. J oterrare 
David H. H. Felix, 1416 So. Penn Sa., Philadelphia, pia: Paul Porter, 725 63d St., Kenosha, Wis t 
Pa. Arthur G. McDowell, 549 Randolph St., Chi- frank, Trager, $66 Fourth Ave., Yue a 
bago, MIL Maynard rueger, 6630 University’ Ave,, ; Be0natd Woodcock, 15118 St. Paul, Gross Bank 
- Chicago, "TIL.; Travers Clement and Judah Drob, . eftrey W. Campbell, 63 W. Cedar 


3 W 
a go ode Fourth Aven N. Yi Glen wavy | Se> Benton, pias. Aaron Levenstein, 82 Horatio 


sa Socialist Labor Party 


Source: World Almanac Questi 

Giencatiurters 61 Cliff Street, New York Best was November, 1940) 
tional pester Arnold Petersen. National Gramaticof. a d J. T. Evanich. 
asurer, Pa New York Sta - Exec mmi fe See 
ational Executive ‘Committee—J. W. aiken, | feld, Stephen Emery, J. Grossman. LP, Guilotie, 
' : » | Rose Weinberger, 

W. Gox, Herbert steiner, B. Zetmann, ‘Teo Anna Rosieine Stale Seose aay. “sioner 


Prohibition National Committee, 


‘ Source: World Almanac Questionnai 
Ceacanencess & Ww. Washington St., Ghieasey” (As of November, is) 
et Chaitman—Edward E, Blake, 82 W. Washington | W. Babson, Babson Park, Mass 
a ‘Chicago. Vice Chairman —’Willsin ¥ F. Varney, | man, Quincey, Ill:; Dr. D ‘Leigh, ‘Bolin N 
Re ville Centre, N. ¥. Secretary, Hugh A, White, | Mrs. J. W. Shankland. St. Louis, Mo.; i 
erndale, Mich. Treasurer, Will’D. Martin, Has- Hill, ioseadale, Wisc.; Leo F. Jeanmene Chica 


- brouck Heights, N. 
‘ Executive Cotnmtites (including above)—Roger TL; Mrs. FP. 1. 'Johnson, St. loud, Fila. 


edGs = Communist Party 
35 EB. 12th St., met by We het affiliated with the Communist Internationale 


Th National Committee is head { 
nae mente eee tae tae e ‘William Z. Foster, the Party’s Chairman; Earl ees Genet 


United States—Supreme Court Justices; Distilled Liquors 


Justices of the United States Supreme Court 


Name Service £13 

Chtef Justices in Italics | Term \Yrsi & | O 
SONM SOGIN. Yoh vdieo ewok 1789-1795) 6|1745/1829 
John Rutledge, =. 9 es 1789-1791| 2/1739)1800 
illiam Cushing, Mass 1789-1810} 21)1733/1810 
James Wilson, Pa........ 89-17: 9)1742|1798 
John Blair, Va........... 1789-1796} 7|1732/1800 
Robert _H. ‘Harrison, Md. .}1789-1790} 1|1745/1790 
James Iredell, Cc. a 9}1751/1799 
Thomas Pernson, Md. 2)1732/1819 
William Patterson, N. 13}1745] 1806 
John Rutledge, S. 0... . ..|1739]1800 
Samuel Chase, Md. 15})1741/1811 
Oliver Elisworth, Conn’ 1 4|1745/1807 
Bushrod Washington, Va..|1798-1829] 31/1762/1829 
Alfred Moore, N.C...... 799-1804} 5/1755)1810 
John Marshall, Vasc ces 1801-1835) 34 1755/1835 
William Johnson, s§. C. 1804-18. 30/1771)1834 
BrockholstLiy: gston,N-3 SR 1806-1823 17|1757|1823 
Thomas Todd, -|1807-1826] 19)1765/1826 
Joseph Story, ‘Mas. -{1811-1845] 34/1779]1845 
Gabriel Duval, Md.. 1811-1836] 25)1752/1844 
ith Thompson, N. 1823-1843] 20}1767)1843 
Robert Trimble, Ky 1826-1828] 2}1777|1828 
John McLean, Ohio 1829-1861} 32/1785/1861 

Sent Baldwin, Pa 1830-1846} 14/1779]18 
James M. Wayne, Ga 1835-1867} 32)1790)1867 
pee 2. Taney, Md 1836-1864] 28/1777|1864 
Philip P. Barbour, Va... .|1836—1841] _5|1783)1841 
_John Catron, Tenn....... 1837-1865] 28}1786)1865 
John McKinley, Ala...... 1837-1852] 15/1780]1852 
Peter V. Daniel, Va... .. 1841-1860} 19)1785)1860 
Samuel Nelson, a | te 1845-1872] 27|1792)1873 
Levi Woodbury, N “ee .---|1845-1851| 6/1789/1851 
Robert a Grier, Pa. 1846-1870] 24/1794/1870 
Benj. R. Curtis, Mass 1851-1857| 6)]1809/1874 
John A. Campbell, Ala 1853-1861} 8/1811|1889 
Nathan Clifford, Me. 1858-1881] 23/1803/1881 
Noah H. Swayne, Ohio. . .| 1862-1881] 20)1804)1884 


Samuel F. ai Iowa... 
David Davis, I 1 


Stephen J. Fela, Calan... 1863-1897 1816/1899 
Salmon P. Chase, Ohio... .|1864—1873] — 9|1808|1873 
William Strong, Pa.......1!1870—1880| 101180811895 


*Retired. 


Name 
Chief Justices in Italics 


Service 


I 
= Ee A 
Term |¥rs m 
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Joseph P. Bradley, N. J...|1870-1892] 22/1813]1892 
Ward Hunt, N. Y. -{1873-1882] 10/1811}1886 
Morrtson R! Waite, Ohio. -|1874-1888] 14/1816]1888 
John M. Harlan, Ky...... 1877-1911] 34/1833/r911 
William B. Woods, Ga... .|/1880—1887 1824/1887 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio. ./1881-1889] 8]1824/1889 
Horace Gray, Mass....... 1-1902] 21)1828/1902 
Samuel Blatchford, N. Y ..|1882-1893] 11|1820|1893 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, aes 1888-1893] 5/1825)1893 
Melville W’. Fuller, Il. . 22/1833]1910 
David J. Brewer, Kan. 21)1837|/1910 
Henry B. Brown, Mich. 16]1836]1913 
George Shiras, Jr., Pa..... 11}1832]1924 
Howell B. Jackson, Tenn. .]1893-1895| 2/1832/1895 
Edward D. White, La... ./1894-1910] 16}1845]1921 
Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y ./1895-1910} 14]1838]190 
Joseph McKenna, Cal. .. ./1898-1904| 27)1843/1926 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. .|1902-1932} 29]1841)1935 
William R. Day, Ohio. . ..|1903-1922] 19]1849)1923 
William H. Moody, Mass.}1906-1910} 4/1853/1917 
Horace H. Lurton, Tenn. .}/1910-1914| 5/1844)1914 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y..}1910-1916} 6/1862].... 
*Willis Van Devanter, Wy.|1911-1937] ,26]1859].. 
Joseph R. Lamar, Ga..... 1910-1916] 6/1857)1916 
Edward D. White, La..... 1910-1921] 11]1845]1921 
ee Pitney, N. J. 1912-1922 1858/19 
CG. McReynolds, Tenn.|1914—....|..: 1862)... 
tue D Brandeis, Mass. 1916-1939 23/1856}. 
John H. Clarke, Onio..... 1916-1922 1857)... 
William H. Taft, Conn. ...|1921-1930}] 9]1857/1930 
*George Sutherland, Utah .|1922-193 1862}. ... 
Pierce Butler, Minn...... 1922-1939] . . -|1866|1939 


Edward T. Sanford, Tenn. 
Harlan F. Stone, N. Y. jee 
Charles B. Hughes, N. ¥- 
Owen J. Roberts, Penn. 
Benjamin N. Cardozo, N.Y. 
Hugo L. Black, a 
Stanley F. Reed, 
Felix Frankfurter, ae 
William O. Douglas, Conn. 
Frank Murphy 


‘ sa ek 1940 


te—Robert H. Harrison, who is listed above as an Associate Justice of the Court, was dorainatens 


No 
Sept. 24, 1789; confirmed by the Senate, September 26, 1789; and commissioned September 28, 


There is nothing affirmative to show that he ever accepted the commission or took the oath. Justice 


Iredell was nominated February 9, 1790, 


“‘vice Harrison, resigned’’. 


Distilled Spirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Produced 


Source: United oaks Internal Revenue Bureau. Figures show Resets of tax gallons or bbls. 


P Fer. |; 
Year Distilled Spirits Malt | 
fiscal . Lia. 

4 cae aati Alcoh.; Tot. | Tot. 
1,000 }1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
Gals. |Gals.| Gals. | Gals. | Bbls. | 
1900. ..| 67.114 |1,614/3,760| 35,159 |109 235 /39,472 
1905. 1792 |5, 72/748 |153,259 }49/522 
1910. 254 17,656| 68,534 |163,894'59,545 
1915. "344 18'522| 81,101 |140,656|59,80 
1919. 816 }1,802 160 | 100,778 | 27,713 
1920... 945 |1,649 98; 436 |101,265 9/231 
921... 543|1,531| &5.069| 87.896] 9/220 
1922." 864/1,077| 79.906} 82, 6,348 | 
1923: 805 |1.417 |122,403 |124°626| 5.269 
1924: 785! '847|135,898 |137. §991 4 "890 | 


Fer. 
| Year Distilled Spirits Malt. 
| fiscal Lig. 
_|Whky.) Rm.) Bdy. ; Alcoh. Tot. | Tot. 
1 1, 1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 


Bbls. 
548/166,165 184. 198 5,119 


Gals. |Gals.| Gals. | Gals. 
NO Die rad! pres ain 785 
1930. - hes 983 if 
1934. 62,353/1,818| 8,574|166, 459 
935.. .|149/113|3;102| 9.877|181,771|349,772 
1936. . ||2235659/2'107|20,094|197,90: 
/1937...|223,458 
1938... ot 896/2,170|22,544/217,431 Paty 190 56, 
1939.. 3,004 17, 
1940. . 58 '993|2.477|18,426|261.021 387, 183 54, 301 


bs 


Fermented sent, figures 1921-33 ie near-beer (bbl1.=31 gallons). 


product jon, ( (1,000 peas me) ¥ 2: a ee 2 ree (910) 2, al (815) 3,636; (1934) 2,405: 
08: 6 1 
(1835) 835) 5,90 for ae) spirits represent those produced at distilleries and industrial alcoho] plants. 
at Statistics on World Fairs 
SF Days Days A 
City, Yr. | Opened | Visitors jAcr. City _Yr. Opened | Visitors | Acr. 
need Re 1851 {141 6,039,195 | 26||St. Louis....../1904 |187 19,695,855 1,240 
Now yor 1833 475 1,250, 900 13||San Francisco .|1915 |288 18,871,957| 635 
MIDI as 53 1853 |536 1,150,000 |.....||San Diego..... 1915-6 730 1747,916 1,400 
Munich...... 1854 3 mont .-+..||Gothenburg 1923 |146 250,000 
aris....... 1855 200 5,162,330" 24||We Wembly aa, cog 1924 165 Aes 27,900,000} 220 
eos eer + 1/1867 210 10,000,000 | 35 Piiladeiphis. .|1926 |184 ** 6,408,289] 1,500 
Vo 1873 186 rosa'es7 | 60 \San Francisco. 1939 [234 “to'g96303| 400°” 
3 254, jan Francisco. 496, 
Ripita,_|18% 9 7,6: 450||San Francisco .|1940 |128 6,545,576| 400 
TOSIN TOC. PytGi.< bes a0. |. 2 hace 17,041,779|........ 
230||New York.....|1939 |185 25'817,265 1,21614 
686] |New York. 1940 (155 19,115,269,1 216% 
270\| Tot. 2 yeee cbse. lecaee eee 44'932,534|...... 
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‘Mayors of Some American Municipalities 


Mayors and City Managers 


of Chief American Municipalities 


Source: 7 World pina Questionnaire 


Mayor or Term Mayor or Term 
City = (1) City Manager Expires City (1) City Manta per Expires 
Akron, Q.,.....|uee D. Schroy, R ...,.|1942, Jan. ||Elkhart, Ind....|Clyde Paxson, R..,.... 943, J 
(BA A. Weichhart, N-P/1943, Apr, ||, es Hf M Beers, a ere I 23" joe 
Alameda, Cal... oR Bais a 1936, Sept. pape ltgie ¥.., ae D, Klebes, S M 1987, Apr. 
aso, Tex. . , H. Anderson, D...., > a 
Albany, N. Y...|John B. Thatcher, D., ,|1942, Jan. || Erie, Pa, .1C. R. Barber, R... 9. iG Jen! 
Alhambra, Cal, |O. 8. Roen, Meets cee es Evanston, fll. . .|Henry D. Penfield, NF 1941, Apr. 
Allentown Pa... |George F. Erich, D 1944, Jan Pvansville, Ind .|Wm. H. Dress, D.. . 1943, Jan. 
Alton, il....... Leo J, Struif, D....... 1941 Apr, || Everett, Mass, .|/Frank E. baie N-P. ..|1942) Jan 
Altoona, Pa,..,. Chas. F. Rhodes, R.. 1944, Jan, || Everett, Wash,.|S, F. Spencer, N-P.. ‘Jan. 
. Ross D. Rogers, N-P. 1941, Apr. || Fitchburg, Mass.| Alfred Ay calineaet. ee 11942! Jan, 
Amarillo, Tex...| | H.R, Smith, C. 933, Apr William Kelly,N-P. .|1941, Nov 
Ajmsterd’m,N.¥.|Arthur Carter, D......|1942) Jan, || Flint, Mich..... { Jas. R. Pollock, C.M.|1937, July" 
Andergon, Ind. .|Harry R. Baldwin, ‘D. ./1443, Jan. || Ft. Smith, Ark, ,|Jim Jordan, D...'..... 1941, Apr. 
Arlington, Mags.|Board of Selectmen.,..|....--...- Ft, Wayne, Ind./H. W, Baals, x Sapo re 943, Jan 
Ashland, Ky... D, Shanklin, D..., .|1945, Jan. D. Evans........ 1941, Apr. 
Ailanta, Ga... .. Roy LeCraw, D.......|1945, Jan, ||Ft. Worth, Tex. { 3 . Bothwell, C. M_|1939) 
Atl’ mtleCty, N.J- Thos. D. Taggart, Jr Jr. 1944, May Gadaden, Als Board of Commissioners], ,.,...... 
2) ster, ,Jan Alv, aed Go Oe -P.. 
Auburn, N. Y.. \ Kethass. Adams CM. 1940, Jan Gary Ind ee Btn Sehaible: RY tah Se vane 
Augusta, Ga. ..|J28. M. Woodall, D..,. perake red: Wm. J. Goss, D,," | |1943) Apr, 
Aurora, tik... Spe eric NP. ae i Edw.A.Ingham,C,¥4,/4937, June 
Austin, Tex...,- | Guiton Morgan, ( Gr.Rapids,Mich, Cs. Wneon CM 194 é Mey 
Baltimore, Ma. | 6 Peplane, D. Green Bay, Wis, ie nT Tome Meese ne 
Raton Rouge, La, : ' . s, N-P.|1941, } 
BattleCk,, Mich Floyd H, Barry, N-P 1941, Apr Greensboro,N.C.| | @ ‘Smedburg, C.-M. 1937’ Dee. 
H, Tomlinson, N-P|1941, Apr, || Greenville, S. C.|C. F, McCullough, D. . ./1941, Oct 
Bay City, Mich. 73 be 4 Harry Nelson, C.M. ety pune Hagerstown, Md.|R. H. Sweeney, D..., .|1941, Apr. 
onovan, D.,,... ay ; zs ‘ 
Bayonne, N- J. (7 oO organ, D 1942) Ape, ||Hamilton, O....| | R°D pee Gun. loam yan 
Beaumont, Tex ,| { Rayd.Edmonds, C.M.|1940, Apr. ||Hammond, Ind .|Frank R. Martin, D. | ||1943) Jan. 
Belvedere, Cal..|R.J. Millzner, R...... 1944, Apr, ||Hamtr'ck, Mich,|Walter Kanar, N-P.,. | |1942) Apr. 
, Frank S. Gains, N-P_|1943, July || Harrisburg, Pa..|H. E, Milliken, R ‘lto44' Jan. 
Berkeley, Cal...) \ Chester C. Fisk, C,M.|1940, May ||Hartford, Conn. |Thos. J. Spellacy yr 1941" Dec. 
Berwyn, Ill..... Anton Janura, D.,.... 1941, Apr, Hazelton, Pa. ..:|Jas, P. Costello, Jr., D. .|1942" ne 
Bethlehem, Pa. .|Robert Pfeifie, D .|1942, Jan, 0. ArthurKirkman,D.|1941) May 
Bingh'ton, N. ¥.|Chas. W. Kress, R’..,.. 1942, Jan, ||HighPoint,N.c.| { RAPS M.. 928" June 
Birmingh'n,Ala | Cooper Green, D. 1941, Noy. ||Highl'dPk, Mich|B. T, Coiman,'N-P, ,. ||1942, A “ig 
Bloomfield, N. J.|H. E. Newell, R......|:-,:-s0-+- Hoboken, N. J../B, H. McFeely, D.. || ||1941, May 
Bloomington, 1.| Mark B. Hayes, R..... 1941, May || Holyoke, Mass,.|H. J. Toepfert, N-P. | _|1942' pecs 
Boston, Mass..,|Marvin J. Tobin, N-P. .|1942, Jan, ||Houston, Tex..-|C. A: Pickett, D 943' Jan. 
Bridgep't, Conn.|Jasper McLevy, Soc. . .|1941, Noy. ||Hunt’gt’n, W. V.|Claude V. Swann, D.! /|194 waa 
Brookline, Mass.|W.J. Hickey, Jr.,Chmn., Indianap'lis, Ind.|R. H. Sullivan, D. 943’ Jan 
Board of Selectmen . ||1942, Mar. || Irvington, N. J. .|H. Kruttschnitt, R.....|1942) May 
Buffalo, N.Y... Jackson, Mich. .| { D- J- Hackett, N-P ./]1942) Jan. 
Butte, Mont.... C. P. Ismon, C. M.. .|1938, Sept 
Cambr’ge, Mass Jackson, Miss... |Walter A. Scott, D C 
Gamden, N. J Jacksonville, Fla.|Geo. E. Blume, D... |. eet 7a 
Canton, Onio, yaroastowa. NY, Leon F, Roberts, ......|1942, Jan 
ar Rapids, Ia. y City, N. JF: , 
Charleston, 8. C.|H. Johnstown, Pa.. Fake a Gear Tel: 194g" ¥ ae 
Charleston, W.V.|D. Boone Damson, ee .{1943, May || Joliet, Ill... .... Geo. T. Jones, N-P. |. 11943’ BBe 
Ben E. Douglas, D. ..|1941, May || Joplin, Mo......|O. P. Mahoney, D 3, May. 
Charlotte, N.C. J.W.Armstrong,C. M. 1940, June mae ee P.E. Monier SP 194i, Apr 
Chattan'ga, Ten, |. D. Bass Ue 1943, Apr. Kal'm’z00, Mich. es eas -P/1941 41. Now. 
h Fi war oke, N= , Jan. : i 
ees . ae On pene. fo! 1944 Ties KansasCy., Kan, 08 | paras Mocaunbe. a 
Ghie cago, Ill. . -|Paward J, Kelly, D.. ,.|1943, Apr. John B. Gage, D.,.,.|1942’ Apri: 
as. G. Stewart, R.”|1942) Jan. || Kansas Cy., Mo. (7 Goskina teks a ee » Apr, 
Divinsas, 0... Go rsnestilt G Mi 11937; June|| weary, N. J... \Rred ht bee ee oes ae 
Cleveland, O ge, Morton, Be oy: . toad, Nov. || Kenosha, Wise. ./H. C. Laughlin, C. M... 1933: ee 
Glevel. Hehts,.0,| (aS oie 2 B xe [t9ar 22” || xnoxville, Tenn.| { B; Allen, b....... 41942 Jan, 
he. Mever, "NUP. 11942, May Ms WwW.Ww.M tt, C. M./1940, Jan. 
Clifton, N, J....| | Wm A. Miller, G. M:|1933, July okomo, Ind. arold G, ewdee. R.}1943, Jan. 
Geo: G. Birdsall, , La Cross “+y Wise. J. if Verchota, N-P... .|1941, Apr. 
Colo. Spgs., Colo. is Council Man. Mi 1943; Apr. || Lancaster, Pa = Bale oem be ee 1942" es 
. L, Mosley, C.M. .j1930....,. r OR rp” 
Columbia, 8, Car,| Lawrence W. Owens, D.|1942, June ree Mae Wee Gane N-P. .|1943, Jan) 
Columbus, Ga. .|Marshall Morton, C. M,|1933, Mar. || Lewiston, Me,..|Fernand Despin, D.| |. 1942) Jan, 
Columbus, Ohio, Rieva by are, R er War Depa 2 Ne 1941, Apr. 
Counell BI'tts, 1a'/8. W Le Lexington, Ky..| | Wm. White CM. 11937) yan 
Sea acy. (va a [ima, Ohio... . |B. E. MeClain, N-P. °|']1941) Nov. 
Danville, Ill... .|Frank P. Meyer, R Little Rook, Ark.|J. V. ‘Shtoiga’ eB 1941, May. 
Davenport, ia. ||John H. Jebens, R. ‘ih a Gone Do 1941, Apr.. 
Dayton, Onio,..|{& "ashavemne ep BH jan lari ones Cal.| { J 'w.Charlevilie G,M [199° Seed 
Dearborn, Mich, John W Corey, N-P.. 2 rain, Ohio. & 942, Jan. 
Decatur, il,,.. ||Chas. F. Lee, R....... --|1941, July 
Deayer, Colo. . . Be Bi Stapleton Das ~ [haga 3 LM: : : 1941, Nove; ; 
Des ive ‘onklin, pr, » S an, 
Devote Miah” '|h J setrles, tee NP |ioaat gam, || LY Merion, Pa. "afb of Commissioners). ree 
Tae iok (EW, Thompson, D..{1944, Apr: ||Lynchburg, Va..| { i yy yo uord, N-B 11942, Sept. 
que, Ta....} | A’ A Rhomberg, OM. 1937, July || Lynn, Mass Albert Gola te iC. M. 
Duluth, Minn, ..|C. R. Berghult, N-P. . ||1941, Apr. || Macon, Ga... Ap leh 
W. F. Carr, N-P,..._|1941' Ma a Wis. cL. Bowden, 
Durham, N. Car { ty" A’ Yang Mitig 1935; Oct. || Malden Mags. Wan wend 
BR Chicago, Ind.|Frank Migas, D’, 1943, Jan Maneh'st'r, NH. ae Lanse 
H, Cleveland O./Chas. A. Caran, ©, Nf. |1923" Mansteld, Onla |Win. tee 
FR. Ora Chas. H. Martens, R...|....,..... Marion, Ohio, . ||Russeli ae, 
St. Tos, ih J.T. Connors, N-P. ...|1943; May || McKeesport Pa laos it. Tyne 
Easton ; meph Morrison, D....|1944, Jan. || Medford, Mass Cc. Eyele, 
. El ie eae M., Lehman, N-P. .|1943, May || Memphis, Tenn. Walter Chandler 
maheths IN. Wi\Ss, De RAK, 1D. ocr flees «saci Meriden, Conn, ,|F, R, Danaher, R. 


ee eee 


eee 
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Mayors of Some American Municipalities 


Mayor or Yerm 

City (1) City Manager Expires 
plerender Orr, Jr., D.|1941, May” 
Miami, Fla..... Leroy L. Lee, C.M., .|1939, Aug. 

Milwaukee, Wis.|C. F. Ziedler, N-P.. .. ||1944° Apr 
Minneapolis, M. Geo. E. Leach, N-P oo. 1941, July 
Mishawaka, Ind.|Carl J. Castleman. .... 1942, Jan. 
Mobile, Ala..... Cecil F. Bates, D......|1941, Oct. 
Moline, Ill. . .|A. Henry Arp, D...... 1941, May 
Montclair, N. J.|W. E. Speers, R....... 1944, May 
Montg’m’ry,Ala.|Wm. A. Gunter, D..... 1943, Oct. 
Mt.Vernon,N.Y.|Wm. Hart Hussey, R. .|1944, Jan. 
Muncie, Ind. foe =r Sa 1943, Jan. 
rsen, N- 1941, Jan. 
Muskegon, Mich. (Ht tewsc mM (Act.) 1940) June 
Nashua, N. H.../E. G. Lemay, N-P.....|1942, Jan. 
Nashville, Tenn. /T. L. . (1943, June 
Newark, N. J...|Meyer C. Eilenstein, D.|}1941, May 
Newark, Ohio Glenn Wright, R...... 1942, Jan. 
“ei? 3 1 ae a cen Poeeecereeeers 
N.Br'nsw "kk, N.J. wet ue a Ae Hoar May 
~. arden, , Jan. 

Newburgh, N. ¥.| \ jos. A. Fogarty, C. M.|1940; Jan 
New Castle, Pa .}Chas. Mayne, R....... 1944, Jan. 
New Haven, Ct. ae af re En HTB ow 

apple. 1941, 

New London, Ct. { John W.Sheedy.G.M.|1936 Sept 
New Orleans, La. eae peg th a ats 1942, Eset 
= arker Host 1942, Sept 

Newnpt. News, Va. J C, Biggi ns, C M 1925, July 
A urch, D..... , Jan. 

N.Rochelle,.NY.} | fC. Brower, GM. .|1934, May 
Newton, Mass. .|P. M. Goddard, R .}1942, Jan. 
New York, N.Y. Oe Nir LaGuardia. ark Jan 
= E. Mirrington, Jr , Jan. 
Niag. Falls, N.Y. ve D. a ecnsiae CM. 1924. 3 eT. 
Os. , Sept 

aig a ag 
.Evans, R. (Burgess , Jan. 

Norristown, Pa..| | Wm. s. Bowen, Sec..|1937, Feb. 
No. Bergen. N.J.|/P. F. Cullum, D....... 1943, May 
Norwalk, Conn .|Frank T. Stack, D..... 1941, Oct. 
Norwood, Ohio. .|A. C. Roudebush, D. . .|1942, Jan. 

{ Wm. J. McCracken, 
Srneioma Gal.) SONAR ens wen ce st wes 1941, July 
| John F.-Hassler, = M/}1934 

Oak Park, l....|Jas. A. Howe, N-P.....| 1941, Apr. 
cp htapeed VE TLS eC TT Oe tes 
i) efner, , Apr. 

Okla. City, Okla. { Win. A. . C. M_|1937, Apr 
Omaha, Nebr...|Dan B. Batler, D...... 1942, May 
Orange, N. J... .|Ovid C. Bianchi, R....|1942, May 
Oshkosh, Wisc. . re i =. NP... ete --| #941. fore 
(oe re , Jan. 

Paducah, Ky..... { Jas. P. Smith, C. M..|1940; Jan: 
Parkersb’g, W.V.|J. S. Dunn, N-P....... 1941, Apr. 
Pasadena. Cal. ..|C. W. Koiner, C. M. ...|1933, 5 
Pi ce, N. J..../T. J. Kennedy, D......|1943, May 
Paterson, N. J..|Wm. P. Furrey, R.....|1942, Jan. 
Pawtucket, R. I./Thos. P. MeCoy, D.. ._|1943, Jan. 
L. C. Hagler, N-P.. ,|/1941, June 
Pensacola, Fla. -| | GeorgeJ.Roark.C.M_|1940, June 
Peoria, Ill...... H. MecClugage, D. ..}1941, May 
Pr’thAmb’y,N.J.|John A. Delaney, D....|/1942, May 
Philadelphia, Pa.|R. E. ee ee oe re 
Reed D. Shupe, N-P. , May 

Phoenix, Ariz.. { D. C. Scott, C. M.. .|1940, Oct. 
Pittsburgh, Pa..|C. D. Scully, D........ 1942, Jan. 
Pittsfield, ae. James Fallon, N-P.....|1942, Jan. 
Plainfield, N. J..|H. R. SAD ATER: PaaS eee eee 
ER os oe , July. 

Port Arthur, Tex. { Bint N. Taylor, C, M.|1940, Apr. 
PortHuron, Mich}John F. Cassin, N- 1942, Jan. 
Portland, Me. ..|James E. Beane Cc. M. 1928, July 
Portland, Ore... i. Bari Blley, Ee . Gere 1948, Jan. 
3 layton, N- an. 
Portsmouth, O.. Rossii, Windom, 'C.M. 1940, Feb. 

() : gh, : , Sep’ 

Portsmouth, Va. Citas. BE. Harper, C M. 1936, Dec. 
Poughkeepsie.. .;Wm 2 , Jan. 

Pueblo, Colo....|/B. L. Beaty, N-P.....- 1944, Jan. 
Quincy, Ill...... z e, D.....|1941, May 
QoinGy Mass” 0). os meee ee tee re ole esa see 
Racine, Wisc. ...|T. H. Morris, N-P.....|1941, May 
Raleigh, No.Car.|G. H. Andrews, D.....|1941, May 
Reading, Pa....|Harry F. Menges, D.. .|1944, Jan. 
Richmond, Ind. .|John R. Britten, R..... 1944, Jan. 
Richmond, Va. .|Gordon B. Ambler, D. .|1944, Sept. 
Walter W. Wood, D. ./1942, Sept. 

Roanoke, Va... . { Ww. P. Hunter, C. M..|1918, Oct. 
Rochester, N. Y./L. B. ereerias, C. M.|1940, June 
Rockford, Ill... .|Chas. F. Brown, R.... .|1941, May 

Rock Island, Iil.|R. P. Galbraith, uas 1941, May 


(1) C. M.—City Manager; date given is that of appointment. 


; a V. Moorehead, 


.. Odds on Quadruplet Birth Are 600,000 to 1 


The odds against the birth of quadruplets are; and 1938. 


better than 600,000 to 1, the United States Bureau 
of the Census announced (Nov. 11, 1940), basing 
its computation on 44,000,000 births between 1915 


pabil 
Mayor or Term 
City (1) City Manager Expires 
Rome, N. Y...... E. BS Sen ag aes aoe 1942, Jan. 
om on = 1942, Jan. 
Sacramento, Cal. James & Dean, OM: 1940) Mar. 
i . W. Symons, Jr.,N-P|1941, Apr. 
Saginaw, Mich..| | GH. Peterson, G. M.|1940. Tuas 
St. Joseph, Mo. ‘Phu J. Welch, D..c.... 1942, Apr. 
St. Louis, ‘Mo...|B. F. Dickmann, D..../1941, Apr. 
St. Paul, Minn. .|J. + McDonough, N-P. 1942, June 
. an V. Boyer, D.. .../1941, July 
St.Petersb'g,Fla.| 4 Gy. Leland’ G. M../1937) Sept. 
Salem, Mass. Edward A. Coffey, R...|1942, Jan. 
Salt Lake, Utah,/Abe Jenkins, R.. 1944, Jan 
SanAntonio,Tex.|Maury Maverick,’ D. -|1941, June 
San Bernandino.|H. oe sett NP. 1941, May 
- . J. Benbough, N-P.|1943, Apr. 
San Diego, Cal.. FE A. Rhodes, C.M,. 1939, May 
ngelo J. Rossi, N-P .|1944, Jan. 
San Francisco...| | 4 J. Cleary, Adm.omie 1932, Jan. 
San Jose, Cal. ..|C. B. Goodwin, C. M../1916...... 
Santa Ang, Cal. .|F. C. Rowland, N-P. ..|1943, Apr. 
| Santa Barbara. .|P. J. Maher, R........ 1941, June 
Santa Monica.. .|C. C. Crawford, N-P...|1944, Jan 
Savannah, Ga... Weve Sample, ve 1943, Jan. 
fills Ten Eyck, R,..}1944, Jan. 
Schenectady ... . { C. A. Harreil, GC. M. .|1937, Jan. 
Scranton, Pa... . a J. Huester, R..... 1942, Jan. 
Seattle Wash...|A. B. Langlie N-P..... 1942, Jan. 
Sheboygan, Wis.|H. C. Runge, N-P.....|1941, Apr. 
Shreveport, La. .|Bd. of Commissioners. .}.......... 
Sioux City, Ia...|David F. Loepp, N-P. .|1942, Apr. 
Sioux Falls, S. —D.\John T, McKee, D..... 1944, May 
Somerville,Mass |John M. Lynch, M-P. .|1942, Jan. 
South Bend, Ind.|Jessey I. Pavey, D.....|1943, Jan. 
Spokane, Wash ,|F. J. Sutherlin, N-P. ...]1941, June 
Springfield, I]. .|John W. Kapp, N-P...|1942, Apr. 
Springf'ld, Mass.|Roger L. Putnam, D...|1942, Jan 
Springfield, Mo..|Harry B. Carr, D....., 1944, Apr. 
Springfield, O. “¥ J. Dillon, C.M...../1946, Jan. 
Stamford, Conn.|E. A. Gonnoud, D. .|1942, Nov. 
Steubenville, O. .|James T. Welch, D. ‘11942, Jan. 
Superior, Wis -. .|Bryn Ostby, Nap ata 1941, Apr. 
Will have City Man- 
ager after De a 15, 1941) 
Syracuse, N, Y..|R. B. Marvin, R....... 1942, Jan. 
Tacoma, Wash. .|Harry P. L. Cain, N-P .|1942, Jan. 
Tampa, Fla. . R. E. L. Chancey, D..~|1943, Nov. 
Taunton, Mass. .|J. E. Fitzgerald, N-P...|1942; Jan. 
TerreHaute, Ind. ane 2 iret es en ters on 
ohn Carey; D..-... , Jan. 
| Toledo, O....... { G.Schoonmaker,C.M.|1939, Oct. 
Topeka, Kan..../John F. Scott, N-P..... 1941, Apr. 
Trenton, N. J...|\Leo J. Rogers, D...... 1943, May 
Troy, N.Y... eae ew Were fore Me 
; aastad, , May 
Tueson, Ariz... . { Gow ley, 1940, Feb. 
Tulsa, Okla... . .|C. H. Veale, De... 22% 942, May 
Union City, N.J.|H. J. onl Pe stg 1942, May 
Upper DarDy: ia Bd. of Commissioners ; Zils. ctatabeoane 
Utica, N. ¥. Ais a ee Rie aco van Jan. 
urray, D..... , Apr. 
Waco, Tex... AW. GC. Torrence, C.M|1943..... 
Waltham, Wensds Arthur A. Hansen, R.. .|1942, Jan, 
aren, D3... 3. Robt. H. Roberts, D. }1942! Jan, 
Wash., D.C. Bd. of Commissioners. .|:...-....- 
Wat'rb’ry, Conn.|V. A. Seully, D........ 1941, Oct. 
Waterloo, Ia... .|R. B. Slippy, N-P...... 1942, Apr. 
Wat’rt’ wn, Mass.|B.S. McHugh, D.,Chm., 
Cox Winslow, Neb. | 1948) Jam. 
C. nslow, N- ,» Jan. 
Watertown,N.Y.| | G Leland Wood, C.M.|1940, Jan. 
Waukegan, Ill. ..|Mancel Talcott, R.....|1941, May 
West Allis, Wis .|Delbert Miller, 'N-P....]1944, Jan. 
W.N. York, N.J. Grice Stilz, D.. peat Bry pals 
athison, , July 
Wheeling, W.Va.| | WaiterC.Smith,C M |1939, July 
WhitePIl'ns,N.Y.|C. T. S. Fish, R....... 42, Jan. 
Wichita, Kan... ac MacDonald, Ey, pe ae Aner 
m. 2gera , Apr. 
WichitaFalls, Tx. { J. Bryan Miller, C.M. 1936, June 
Wilkes-B'rre, Pa.|Chas. N. Loveland, R..)1944, Jan. 
Vib aang Leo C. Williamson, R. 1944, Jan. 
Wilmington, Del.|W. H. Bacon, R. .|1941, July 
Wilmingt’n,N.C.|Thos. E. Cooper, D..../1941, July 
Winston-Salem, .|James R. Fain, D...... 1941, May 
Worcester, Mass.|Wim. A. Bennett, R....|1942, Jan. 
Wy’ nd’ tte, Mich.|Louls W. Behm, R.. 1942, Apr. 
Yonkers, N. Y. .|Raym.J. Whitney, C. M. 1940, Jan. 
MOTI Eatin tut ee B. Anstine, R.. .|1944, Jan. 
Youngstown, O.|Wm. B. Spagnola, N-P. 1944, Jan. 
Zanesville, O... ‘11942; Jan. 


Quadruplets were born in only 172 


cases; triplets in 5,005 cases and twins 500,175 


times. 


ae ee see eee ee 


+ fei 


AB | New Jersey State 


Governm 


i 


New Jersey State Government = 


Governor—Charles Edison; Secretary of State— | John J. Toohey, Jr.; State Highway Commissioner 
Thomas A. Mathis; Attorney General—David T.} —E. Donald Sterner; State Highway Engineer. 

- Wilentz; State Treasurer—W. H. Albright; Adju-| James Logan; Superintendent State Police—Mar 

tant General—William A. Higgins; Quartermaster | O. Kimberling; State Geologist—Henry B. Kummi 
General—Stephen H. Barlow; Banking and In-| State Forester—Charles P. Wilbur; Commissioner 

_ surance Commissioner—Louis A. Reilly; State Li- | of Education—Charles H. Elliott; Chairman, State 4 

brarian—Haddon Ivins; Commissioner of Labor—| Board of Regents—Henry W. Jeffers. : ecole 


New Jersey Legislature, 1941 


STATE SENATE 


County Name P. O. Address County Name P.O.Address 
 Atlantic,.... Frank 8S. Farley, R . .| Atlantic City Middlessex. ..|John E. Toolan, D...|Perth Amboy 
- Bergen....,.. {Lloyd L. Schroeder,R,| Teaneck .|Havdn Proctor, R....!| Asbury Park 
- Burlington. ..|Howard Eastwood, R.| Burlington H. A. Pierson, R.. ..|Morristown 
Camden..,..|Alfred E. Driscoll, R, .| Haddonfield W.S. Mathis, R.....|/Toms River 
Cape May... .|I. Grant Scott, R.....|Cape May City O. R. Wilensky, R.. .|Passaic ws 
Cumberland .|Geo. H. Stanger, R...| Vineland J.R. Summerill, Jr.,R.|Penns Grove’ 
) 0D Seen ees HoOnier Zink, R....... Belleville -|James I. Bowers. D...!}Somerville 
- Gloucester... |R. Hendrickson, R...} Woodbury .|H. H. Hollinshed, R. {Sparta 
Hudson......|Edward J. O’ Mara, D,! Jersey City .|C. E.Loizeaux, R....|Plainfield 
Hunterdon...| Arthur F. Foran, R. ..| Flemington Harry Runyon, D., . .|/Belvidere 
Mercer.......! Crawf’d Jamieson, D .| Trenton 


er GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 1941, MEMBERS BY COUNTIES 
Atlantic, Leon Leonard, R., Atlantic City; | Union City, George B. Schaeffer, D., Secaucus; B. 
Te aaa rer Haneman, R., Brigantine. Norman Wilson, D., Hoboken; Robert J. McCurrie, 
i Bergen, Walter J. Freund, R., Ridgewood; Ros- D., Arlington; Leroy Cooney, D., Dav ORAR, owes 
coe P. McClave, R., Cliffside Park; Harry L. Towe, ne anecky Jersey City; Marcel E. agner,. 
Bieri W hice, Tr, e, Hackensack, | pepterdan, Wesley b. Lane, 3) Goa Caan 
; # ,Jr., R., : 3 Ne , R., Trenton; Char! 
urlington, A. Matlack Stackhouse, R., Moores- Browne, D., Princeton; Eugene P. Hiitenine D. 
renton. 
Camden, Joseph W. Cowgill, D., Camden; J. Middlesex, Fred W. DeVoe, D., New Brunswick; 
J.| Ambrose J. Mudrak, D., Carteret; Bernard W. 
"eee Feteay marker, 1, eu Glee 
onmouth, J. anley Herbert, R., Sea 3. 
Harold McDermott, R., Freehold. 1aayen pot 
orris, John E. Kennedy, R., Madison; D; 
Yeung, 3d, R.. Towaco. ee 


an 
gton, 


Union, John M. Kerner, R., Elizabeth; ae 
M. Mult, f.Plaintelis‘Hetbert 3 patee ae 


Elizabeth; Fred E. Shepard, R., Elizabeth 


Government of Hudson County, N. J. 


MAYORS 


Jersey City, Frank Hague. Hoboken, Bernard H.) John J, Kane. Guttenberg, we eas 
ve eb He perenne, baka Donovan. moon North Bergen, Paul F. Ura Haan Predera fs 
City arry jurot. es ew York, Josep . Gassert. Ki C < 
 ‘Stilz. Weehawken, John G, Meister. Secaucus, | John A. Resnolda Rraderiok daw. Kage Newark, — 
rary! - WS 
5 cid tet oa 
Jersey. City—Mayor, Director of Public Affairs, ; Court, Chief Justice Thomas J. ra a 
; *rank Hague; Director of Revenue and Finance, | Court, Henry E. Ackerson and Phosant a Ps 
. hur Potterton; Director of Streets and Public | Common Pleas, Thomas H. Brown, James R Erwin. 3 
sepprnvennent Michael I. Fagen; Director of Pub- | Thomas Glynn Walker, Lewis B. Eastmead; Juve: 


Safety, Daniel Casey; Directer of Parks and| Bile Court, Morris E. Barison; Sheriff, Eugene 
c¢ Property, William J. McGovern, i : 2" 
Hi Dre here me aie of Public Affairs, 
Bernard H,. cFeeley; Director of Revenue an 

e ance William Gilfert; Director of Public Satonn 
Michael F. Kearins; Director of Public Works, 
- Thomas J. McAleer; Director of Parks, Frank 


M shea cena Sullivan; Secretary, Joseph P. 

ard of Chosen Freeholders—Members, Ti a, 

Baenslongy. Raymond J, McDonough, Frang Eftert, b; 
enny, Ji 

pweeney, _homas J. Fleming, James J. Mathes: 


f : 
ficial ceacioes ieee pean W. Buckley; Clerk of the Board, 


The total net assessed valuation of taxable pro’ 
In its settlement, New Jersey was not an Eng eee Peon Ce 
iscovery and various grants, were ignored by Holland 


Chronology, 1939-1940 


RECORD OF THE YEAR_ 
Chronology, Dec. 1939—Dec. 1940 


1939—DECEMBER 


Dec. 2—The Mexican Supreme Court unanimously 
Tuled in favor of the government's decree expro- 
priating the property of foreign oil companies. 

ae egies pants Le apy aes City 

each, Queens, 0: y 
at 12:01 A.M. " a i 

Dec. 3—In China, Japanese planes bombed the 
airdrome in Kvweilin, capital of Kwangsi Proy- 
ince, and the government buildings in Lanchow, 
capital of Kansu Province. 

Dec. 5—Fritz Kuhn, German-American Bund 
leader, convicted of larceny and forgery, was sen- 
tenced, in New York City, to 212 to 5 years in 
prison. 

Dec. 1—The Spanish Cabinet approved a law to 
release several billion Republican pesetas of the 
impounded bank balances for the use of business 
concerns. Both private and commercial accounts 
would be validated under a sliding scale fixed 
according to the time the money was deposited. 

Dec. 8—In San Antonio, Tex., Mayor and ex-Con- 
gressman Maury: Maverick was acquitted of 
charges that he conspired to pay the poll taxes 
of other persons (Union Garment Workers) at 
the last city election. 

—In Harrisburg, Pa., David L, Lawrence, chair- 
man of the Democratic State Committee and 
Secretary of the Commonwealth in the Cabinet 
of former Governor Earle, was acquitted of 
Charges of blackmail, conspiracy and violation 
of the election laws. 

Dec. 11—The United States Supreme Court, 6 to 1 
(McReynolds), outlawed wire-tapping evidence, 
whether offered indirectly or directly and 
whether obtained by listening in on conversa- 
tions carried on within a State or across State 
borders. 

Dec. 13—The Federal Assembly elected Marcel 
Pilet-Golaz President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion for a one-year term. 

Dec. 20—Louis (Lepke) Buchalter, 43, and Max 
“Schmukler were convicted in the Federal Court 
in New York City of conspiracy to violate the 
narcotics laws. Lepke was sentenced later to 14 
years, $2,500 fine, and 10 years of probation. 

Dec. 22—A rear-end train collision in Germany, 

“near Genthen, killed 132 persons and injured 
more than 100; later, 91 were killed, 40 hurt, in 
a@ rear-end smashup near Friedrichshafen, Lake 
Constance. 

Dec. 23—In China, Japanese troops reached French 
Indo-China. The Japanese flag was planted on 
the border and the commander of the Japanese 
detachment shook hands with the commander 
of the French garrison at Langson, a frontier 

town. An army communique said the Japanese 

* troops thus had accomplished “‘their mission’’ of 

‘destroying Chinese supply bases on the border 
of Indo-China”’ and later had left the cities of 
Nankwan and Lungchow, which they had occu- 
pied for 48 hours. 

Dec. 24—Irish Republican Army sympathizers in 

, Phenix Park, Dublin, seized arms and ammuni- 

_e tion in'a government magazine. 

Dec: 25—It was a cold, white Christmas in the 

United States, with snow on the ground except 

‘ in California and the deep South. 

According to the Japanese Imperial Headquar- 

-4 ters, 1,218,462 Chinese soldiers had been killed in 

“the undeclared war with Japan between July, 

“937, and November, 1939. The Japanese death 


-*= total between October, 1938, and December, 1939, 


aie laced at 27,000. In addition, 18,000 Japa- 
.5 Nese ‘soldiers were killed or wounded in fighting 
last summer at Nomonhan between Japanese 
“: and Soviet oval ig forces. 
‘Dec. 26—In China, e 
a4 chow, the capital of Kansu Province and a key 
* station on the munitions highway to aie 5 and 
destroyed the Lanchow airdrome, one of the 
most important in China, a Japanese army 
okesman said. 


‘and Adrianople areas were the chief cities af- 
flicted. 

Dec. 28—Pope Pius XII returned the visit of King 
Victor aeetris sual to the Vatican a week ago by 


Japanese planes raided Lan- 


calling on the King, in the Quirinal Palace in 
Rome, the first Papal appearance there in more 
than 70 years. In_his address the Pope said: 

The Vatican and Quirinal, divided by the Tiber 
River, are linked together by peace and by the 
common religion of their fathers and ancestors. 
The Tiber waves have overthrown and sunk the 
unhappy past so that on the Tiber shores olive 
branches are now blossoming out.”’ 

—tiIn China, more than 100 Japanese planes, in the 
biggest mass air attack of the war, completed 3 
days of bombing of Lanchow. 

Dec. 29—Harry Bridges, 39, Pacific Coast labor 
(C. I. QO.) leader, is neither a member of nor 
affiliated with the Communist party, according 
to a report made to the Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, by James M. Landis, a specia. 
Labor Department examiner. The hearings, in 
San Francisco, lasted 11 weeks. The testimony 
was taken in deportation proceedings. _Com- 
missioner Perkins, Jan. 8, 1940, cancelled the de- 
portation warrant. 

Dec. 30—In Italy, a rear-end train collision, due 
to icy switches, just south of Naples, killed 29 
persons. The accident happened in a snow- 
storm, which in Rome amounted to 6 inches, the 
heaviest since 1846. 

Dec. 31—After 4 months occupation of the Chinese 
territory paralleling the Hong Kong border, Jap- 
anese Army forces completed a withdrawal that 
was prompted, according to their official an- 
nouncement, “‘out of friendliness toward Great 
Britain.’’ 

—Fire damaged, in Rome, the Papal Chancery Pal- 
ace, a 15th Century landmark, and destroyed the 
cupola of the Church of San Lorenzo in Damaso. 

—Japan and Russia renewed for a year the Kam- 
chatka fisheries agreement. Japan states that 
she exercises her good offices regarding Manchu- 
kuo’s payment of 5,900,000 yen still due on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and that this sum will 
be paid subject to the deduction of 1,300,000 yen 
owed by the Soviet on railroad accounts. The 
Soviet agreed to take two-thirds of the payment 


in goods. 
1940—JANUARY 


Jan. 2—The United States Supreme Court ruled 
unanimously that, although the National Labor 
Relations act gives the right to appeal to a Fed- 
eral Court a final order of the N. L. R. B., this 
right does not apply to elections ordered by the 
Board or to cases where that body certifies 
unions as collective bargaining agencies, inas- 
eee as such actions by the Board are not final 
orders. 

Jan. 3—Renewed quakes and floods in Anatolia, 
Turkey, caused hundreds of deaths. The Eu- 
brates broke its banks and swept through rich 
valleys. 

—In Minneapolis fire in the Marlborough Apart- 
ment hotel killed 18 persons and injured 28. 

—The Dies Committee in its final report to Con- 


gress, called the Communist party and the Ger- | 


man-American Bund un-American; charged that 
communism tinges only a dozen C, I. O. unions; 
estimated that not more than 1,000,000 Ameri- 
can people had been lured from ‘‘their devotion 
to basic American institutions’ despite the 
economic and social hardships of the last decade, 
and added that solution of ‘‘the problem of un- 
necessary poverty in the midst of possible 
plenty would mitigate against the efforts of sub- 
versive groups attempting to lead them away 
from democratic processes, : 

Jan. 4—President Roosevelt nominated Attorney 
General Frank Murphy to succeed the late Pierce 
Butler as an Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court; Solicitor General Robert 
H. Jackson (sworn in Jan, 18) was named for 
Attorney General; Circuit Judge Francis Biddle 
of Pennsylvania was name Solicitor General. 

—tThe Irish Parliament passed an emergency pow- 
ers bill giving the government authority to in- 
tern without trial members of the outlawed 
Irish Republican Army. As police pressed a 
mass roundup of extremists charged with being 
dangerous to the State, the Senate adopted with- 
out amendment the emergency measure pre- 
viously approved by the Dail Eireann, 

Jan. 5—Russia and Bulgaria concluded a 3-year 
trade and navigation treaty, which provides re- 
ciprocal application of the most-favored nation 
principle. : 
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Jan. 6—In Newark, N. J., a jury acquitted Mayor 
Meyer C. Ellenstein and six others of the charge 
of conspiring to defraud that city in meadowland 
purchases. ‘Those. acquitted with _the Mayor 
were City Commissioner Pearce R. Franklin, 
former Commissioner Anthony F. Minisi, former 
Corporation Counsel Frank A. Boettner, Joseph 
Heimberg, local Republican leader; David B. 
Raschkover, real estate appraiser, and Morris H. 
Klein, attorney. All remaining indictments were 
dismissed Jan. 27. : 

—Italy announced complete figures of the plebis- 
cite among the German-speaking residents of 
the Upper Adige show that out of 267,907 people 
involved 82,542, or 31 per cent, voted for Italy 
and 184,365 for Germany. In the Province of 
Bolzano, out of 229,500 residents 466,488 voted 
for Germany and 63,012, or 27 per cent, for 
Italy. The German-speaking residents in the 
Provinces of Trento, Udine and Belluno showed 
higher percentages in favor of Italy with 
19,530, or 51 per cent, yoting to remain Italians, 
as against 16,572 choosing Germany. 

Jan. 8—President Roosevelt, a guest at the $100-a- 
plate Jackson dinner in Washington, warned the 
1,500 Democrats present that they must hold in- 
dependent voters in line or lose the 1940 election. 

—Britain, France and Turkey signed in Paris an 
economic and financial mutual pact. 

Jan. 9—Employees of the Endicott-Johnson Shoe 
Corp. voted, in the Binghamton, N. Y. and other 
plants of the concern, against- collective bar- 
gaining by any union. Offered a_choice of a 
union affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, a union affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organization and no union at all, 
they voted as follows: A. F. of L., 1,612; C. I. O., 
1,079; none, 12,693. ‘ 

Jan. 10—The U. S. House, 251 to 132, passed a bill, 
the. third passed since 1922, imposing fines on 
county or State officials negligent in protecting 

ersons within their custody and in allowing 
hem to be seized by mobs and killed or in- 
jured. Federal courts would have jurisdiction to 
try suits against counties for damages to per- 
sons so injured, or to relatives of those killed, 
the maximum amount being $10,000. 

—In China, the Japanese detroyed by bombs an 
preriant bridge on the French-owned Yunnan 
Railway over which the Chinese get military 
supplies from Europe. — 

—Explosions in a coal mine near the town of War, 
W. Va., killed 92 of the men, t t : 

Jan.,11—Sing Sing prison’s electric chair killed 
Joseph Sacoda, 28, of Lodi, N. J., and Demetrias 
Gula, 28, of N. Y. City, for the kidnapping on 
Dec. 4, 1937, of Arthur Fried, 32, of White Plains, 
@ business man; $200,000 ransom was demanded 
but no money was paid. They were the first to 
suffer the death penalty in New York State on 
conviction of a crime other than murder. They 
were convicted under the State’s kidnapping 
law, which makes the death sentence mandatory 
unless the jury returns a recommendation for 


mercy. 

Jan. 12—In Ecuador, army friends of ex-President 
Jose M. V. Ibarra, a defeated 1940 candidate for 
the Presidency, started a revolt at the Military 
Aviation Field, Guayaquil. Several persons were 
killed in the attack on clubs and government 
buildings. Another revolt was staged Jan. 27. 

Jan. 14—In New York City the Federal Bureau of 

- Investigation arrested 17 members of the Chris- 
tian Front, on charges of plotting to overthrow 
the United States Government. 

Jan. 15—The price of bread in New York City was 
increased 1 cent a loaf to 11 cents. The rise 
spread elsewhere. 

Jam. 16—In China, ex-Premier Wang Ching-wei 
wired Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek urging 
him to join Wang in making peace with Japan 
on the basis of the declaration of no annexations 
.and no indemnities made by Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye, former Japanese Premier, Dec. 22, 1938. 
Otherwise, Wang said, his group would go 
ahead with their plan to negotiate a Japanese- 
Chinese peace agreement for East China and 
permit the Japanese to continue their warfare 
against Chiang. 

a areata took control of its petroleum in- 

ustry. 

—Philadelphia celebrated the bicentennial of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the 234th anni- 
-versary of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. 

—Earthquakes in Turkey, District of Bor, killed 
more than 50 persons in the village of Balcittoy 
and shook down 200 houses. Violent tremors 
pee rele in Istanbul, Smyrna, Castamouni and 

Jan, 18—France and Spain signed a trade treaty. 
France will buy iron, lead, zinc, mercury and 


rites. Spain will buy wheat_and phosphate 
tom North Africa, rice from Indo-China and 
Antomplyiea, auenncas and others products from 
continental France. 

Jan. 19—William Edgar. Borah, 74 United States 
Senator from Idaho, died from a brain hemor- 
rhage after three days illness in his home in 
Washington, D. C. if 

Jan, 20—German astronomers report that a sun in 
the Milky Way similar to ours has exploded, due 
to degeneration of its atoms. In consequence of 
the sudden release of energy the crust of the 
exploding star was shot into space in all direc- 
tions and at a speed of several million kilometers 
an hour, - 

Jan. 21—Miss Mary McElroy, 32, who was kid- 
napped in 1933 and ransomed in 29 hours for 
$30,000, shot herself to death in her home in 
Kansas City, Mo. She left a note saying ‘‘My 
four kidnappers are probably the only people on 
earth who don’t consider me an utter fool. You 
have your death penalty now,—so—please—give 
them a chance.’’ Clarence Stevens, one of the 
men sought by Federal agents as a member of 
the gang is at large. Two other kidnappers, 
Walter and George McGee, brothers, are serving 
life sentences. A third, Clarence Click, was re- 
leased in 1938 on conditional commutation. 

Jan. 22—Earl Browder, General Secretary of the 
Communist Party in the United States, was 
found guilty by a jury in the United States 
District Court, New York City, of having used a 
passport willfully and knowingly after it had 
been obtained by false statement. The defend- 
ant, who had summed up his case to the jury, 
was sentenced to 4 years in a Federal Prison and 
was fined $2,000. Pending appeal, he remained 
free, on bond, and later in the day was welcomed 
by 19,000 Communists in Madison Square Garden, 
to whom he denounced New Dealers for their 
alleged betrayal of the American Communists. 
The testimony in the Browder case concerned 
passports under which he traveled in 1921, 1927 
1931, 1934, 1937 and 1938, under the names of 
Nicholas Dozenberg, George Morris and Albert 
Richards, as well as his own. The Communists 
almost immediately nominated him for Congress 
in the 14th (N. Y. City) District. He was de- 
feated. Later he was sentenced to a year and a 
day in prison. 

—In China, the Japanese said they had taken 
Siaoshan, an important Chinese base in Chekiang 
Province, after they had crossed the Chientang 


River near Hangchow in a snowstorm and ad-- 


vanced 20 miles against resistance. 

Jan. 23—The United States House, 345 to 21, voted 
to extend for one year the life of the Dies Com- 
mittee and directed the body to continue its in- 
vestigation of un-American activities; $75,000 
was voted Jan. 25 to pay the way. 

—Argentina and Brazil signed a mutual commerce 
and navigation treaty. 

Jan. 24—In Ottawa, James H. R. Cromwell, the 
newly-appointed United States Minister to 
Canada, presented his credentials to the Gov- 
ernor General, Lord Tweedsmuir, and mutual 
felicitations were exchanged. 

—The United States House, 171 to 153, failed to 
override the Presidential veto of a bill to reim- 
burse Ohio for $1,338,000 withheld by the Social 
Security Board in October, 1938, because of al- 
pple maladministration of old-age assistance 
‘unds. 5 

Jan. 26—It was 17 below zero at Topton, N. C., and 
snow fell for the first time in 23 years at Palatka, 
Fla., 50 miles south of Jacksonville. The Mis- 
sissippi River was blocked by ice as far south as 
The sea ship P id 

—The steamship, President Quezon, formerly the 
President Madison, sank in a storm off Southern 


Japan. . : 
—In 1911 ress sane Magee ew ee trade treaty expired 


at midnight. It had been de 

* ba Xe pee eee denounced ie 

an. 27—The Spanis overnment by decr - 
stored to the Jesuits their property” confiseatad 
ae Republic in 1932 when they were ex- 

—Britain was crippled by the worst snow 
the century. It blocked 1,500 miles of penne: 
stranded some trains in isolated spots for days, 
cut off hundreds of villages from fuel and fo 
supplies, and in one case made it necessary to 
drop food from airplanes to troops. 

sad Re eg weather has killed 90 persons in the 

Jan. 29—The United States Supreme Court, 5 ti 
(Hughes, McReynolds, Roberts) ruled that Nea 
York City could collect a sales tax levy on goods 
which came to rest in the city, whether they 
were paid for on the spot or by check sent out- 
e 


Pe oe 


Se 


Sr ae 


Feb. 5—At 


Feb. 7—In Win 
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‘Side of the State, and whether they were de- 
Me foed on = — ne —— or through 
nvolving parties in Pennsylvania, 

linois, Massachusetts or elsewhere. * 


Jan. 30—The Japanese Government is enforcing a 


“power holiday’’—a 30 to 35 per cent shut-down 
of electricity to conserve coal and power. 


Jan. 31—Police Lieut. Cuthbert J. Behan, on trial 


on an indictment charging the theft of 17,200 
arrest records from the Bergen Street Police 
ae in Brooklyn, was found not guilty by a 


Greece and France signed a commercial agree- 


ment to run Feb. 5 to Dec. 31, 1940. 


, 1940—FEBRUARY 
Feb. 1—The Supreme Court of the United States 


celebrated, in its new marble home in Washing- 
ton, the 150th Anniversary of its first sitting, 
which occurred in a small room in the Exchange 
Building in New York City in 1790, over which 
Chief Justice John Jay presided. Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, speaking at the cere- 
Mony, said that after a century and a half the 
Supreme Court ‘‘still stands as an embodiment 
- ae ideal of the independence of the judicial 
‘unction.”’ 


—General Hata, War Minister, told the Japanese 


House of Peers, in Tokyo, that Japan’s armed 
forces controlled areas of China two and a halt 
times as great as the area of Japan and that, 
in two and a half years of fighting, they had 
killed an estimated 3,000,000 Chinese soldiers. 


—Japanese planes bombed a train on the French 


Indo-China railroad inside the frontier, killing 
55 persons. France and the United States pro- 
tested. The Japanese charged that the rail line 
carried war supplies to Chungking. 


—The American League for Peace and Democracy 


was dissolved by the members of its two national 
executive bodies, in session in New York City. 


Feb. 2—In China the Japanese claimed capture of 


the City of Pinyang, in Kwangsi Province. 


Feb. 3—The British have rejected a proposal that 


they ee France in constructing an undersea 
tunnel linking Engiand and the Continent be- 
tween Dover and Calais. In other days the plan 
Was opposed for fear invading armies might pour 
through it. Now it is rejected on the ground 
that it would not be worth the cost. 


Feb. 4—The Mexican Government promulgated a 


new “‘organic education law’’, which would pro- 
hibit operation of schools in Mexico that are 


. directly or indirectly linked to any religious 


creed.’’ The law becomes effective in six months 


» and specifically exempts the National University 


and authorized secondary private institutes ‘‘of 
the University type.’’ 

Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
National Government issued a mandate naming 
Eingerh Lamutanchu, 6, discovered last year at 
Chinghai and recently taken at Lhasa, Tibet, the 
14th Dalai Lama. Called ‘‘Ehrling’’, or ‘‘divine 


. child,’’ the youngster was selected by Tibetan 


‘lamas as possessing all the attributes of rein- 
carnation of the 13th Dalai Lama. He was born 
at the moment his predecessor died. 


—The American Civil Liberties Union, in session 


in New York City, voted (by the National Com- 


'. mittee, 30 to 10; by the Board of Directors, 13 


to 7) to bar henceforth from office or committee 


. membership within the organization either 


Communists, supporters of Fascist regimes, or 


_ avowed sympathizers of any of the ‘native or- 


ganizations with obvious anti-democratic ob- 
jectives or practices.’’ 


or Murphy, of Michigan, was sworn in and 


his seat as an Associate Justice of the Su- 


«= preme Court of the United States. 
Feb. 6—The U. S. 


¥ House expunged from the Con- 
gressional Record forged letters intended to link 


» Chairman Dies of the Committee to Investigate 
» UnAmerican Activities with the Silver Shirts 


and the Christian Front. William Dudley Pelley, 


. head of the Silver Shirts, appeared before both 
. the Dies Committee and the House Rules Com- 


mittee to assert that he did not write the letters 
and had no knowledge of them. 

- ton Green jail, Birmingham, Eng- 
land, at 9 A. M., with a protesting crowd out- 
side the gate, Peter Barnes and James Richards 
They had been 


1916 rebellion were imprisoned, demonstrators 
burned the Union Jack. Stephen Nally, recently 


deported from England for I. R. A. activiti 
told the demonstrators that the British Govern 
ment was ‘‘guilty of murder for carrying out 
the death sentences.’’ 


Feb. 8—The American Prelates of the Administra- 


tive Council of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference made public in Washington a state- 
ment on ‘“‘The Church and Social Order’’, in 
which they said: ‘‘The true remedy will be 
found, according to the mind of Pope Pius XJ, 
in accomplishing two reforms in our social oréer 
In the first place there must be reestablished 
some form of guild or vocational groups which 
will bind men together in society according to 
their respective occupations, thus creating a 
moral unity. Secondly, there must be a reform 
of morals and a profound renewal of the Chris- 
tian spirit which must precede the social re- 
construction. When we speak of the establish- 
ment of a right social order, we understand 
thereby a reform in the concept and organiza- 
tion of the State respecting its responsibility 
for the public welfare; secondly, a reform in 
other fundamental social institutions; and 
thirdly, and quite emphatically, a reform or cor- 
rection of morals.’’ 


—General Jose Miaja, defender of Republican 


Madrid during the Spanish civil war, took out 
Mexican citizenship papers today with ‘‘grati- 
tude toward the nation, which had the humani- 
tarian kindness to give me hospitality.’’ 


Feb. 9—The Irish Supreme Court, 3 to 2, upheld 


and the President signed, the amended bill 
passed by the Parliament, by which the govern- 
ment may intern Irish citizens in concentra- 
tion camps on suspicion of terrorism. Previously, 
only foreigners could be so held. _ Formal trial 
or specific charges will not now be necessary. 
The bill, as originally passed last September, 
was held by the High Court, sitting under Jus- 
tice G. Gavan-Duffy, to be repugnant to the 
Constitution. Under Justice Duffy’s ruling fifty 
Irish Republican Army members, who had been 
oe _ military prisoners without trial, were 
released. 


Feb. 10—A tornado killed 17 (one White, 16 


Negroes) at Albany, Ga. 


—In the Italian Province of Cosenza, a passenger 


plane bound for Rome from Brindisi, hit a moun- 
tain in a fog; 10 lives were lost, including Count 
Alfredo Dentice di Frasso, a Senator. 


—A band of men identified as extremist Irish 


Republican Army members raided the Ballykin- 
lar military camp in County Down last night. 
They seized thirty rifles, kidnapped one soldier, 
motored into Belfast, freed their captive and 
escaped during a blackout. 


Feb. 11—Japan celebrated the 2,600th anniversary 


of the founding of the empire and establishment 
of the dynasty. Emperor Hirohita, 124th of the 
line, was the center of religious and patriotic 
observances. 


Feb. 12—The Japanese Government has given ho- 


tice of the abrogation of the arbitration treaty 
with the Netherlands, which consequently ex- 
pires next August. ; 


—A Chinese army supporting former Premier 


Wang Ching-wei has landed on the coast of 
Fukien Province and is fighting the forces of 
Generalissimo Chian Kai-shek. The Japanese, 
who are supporting Wang to form a new cen- 
tral Chinese Government, called the force the 
peace and national reconstruction army.’’ The 
Japanese have evacuated Pinyang and Kaotein. 


—In the restored village of New Salem, Ill., Post- 


master General J. A. Farley reestablished and 
personally dedicated the post office of which 
Abraham Lincoln was in charge 1833-36, in the 
Hill-McNamar general store. 


—The U. S. Supreme Court, in a unanimous opin- 


ion, read by Justice Black, voided the trial and 
death sentence of four young Florida Negro 
farm hands (convicted of robbing and killing in 
1933 an aged white merchant because of extort- 
ing of confessions from the four prisoners after 
@ week's persistent questioning, with some evi- 
dence of physical brutality, during which they - 
were held without warrant and were not per- 
mitted to have counsel or see any possible 
friends. The ‘‘wrong’’, the justice said, was 
accentuated by the fact that the four were 
picked out of a group of nearly two score Ne- 
groes arrested also without warrant in a general 
“dragnet’’ proced’ 


ure. 
Feb. 13—The Byrd Antarctic Expedition reported 


having found craters of two extinct volcanoes.” 


Feb. 14—In China, Japan’s invading forces, in a 


proclamation, urged Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek to surrender because, they declared, the 
Japanese had won “sufficient areas in China | 
for establishment of the new order in East 
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Asia.’’ Owing to Japanese victories in Kwangsi 
Province in the past two weeks, ‘‘further Chinese 
resistance against Japan is futile’, said the 
proclamation, issued by the Japanese South 
China Command, . af F 

—N. Y. City experienced a 7-inch snow blizzard 
that tied up traffic. The gale ranged from 49 to 
60 miles an hour. The storm covered the Upper 
Atlantic seaboard, reaching west to Ohio, and 
caused more than 70 deaths. Airports were out 


of service a full day. " , 

Feb. 16—In Denmark, Princess Caroline Mathilde, 
wife of Prince Knud, second son of King Chris- 

tian, gave birth to a 742-pound boy. He is the 
only male heir in the royal family. j 

—In Paraguay, the Cabinet quit, after an interview 
with President Jose F. Estigarribia, and next 
day (Feb. 17) the Congress met in extraordinary 

“session and passed a bill providing for the con- 
vening of a Constituent Assembly in 1941 to re- 
write the Constitution, and then resigned col- 
lectively. 

Feb. 17—In South China, Japanese forces landed 
near Haiteng, south of Amoy, Fukien Province, 
and at the southern end of the Luichow Penin- 

_. ula, southeast of Hong Kong near the French 

; Borin territory-of Kwangchow, opposite Hainan 

a, sland. 

_ Feb. 18—President Roosevelt arrived on the Cruiser 
. Tuscaloosa in the Panama Canal Zone and in- 


_ _ terminals. 
_ Feb. 20—Robert W. Wiener, 46, treasurer of the 
Communist party, was sentenced in the U. S. 
_ District Court, N. Y. City, to two years in 
prison, following his conviction for using a pass- 
port obtained by fraudulently representing him- 
self as a native of Atlantic City, N. J., whereas 
he was, it was alleged, born in Russia, in 1893, 
and came to this country in 1914. 
eb. 2i—In Special Sessions, New York City, James 
_ Wheeler-Hill, 35, a native of Latvia, former Na- 
tional Secretary of the German-American Bund, 
was sentenced to one to three years in prison. 
He had pleaded guilty to perjury in having 
sworn he was born in San Francisco. 
In Turkey, in Kayseri Province, an earthquake 
in the Ercias Mountains killed 120 persons and 
destroyed 2 villages and 10,000 livestock. 
Feb. 22—A Chinese boy, 6, was enthroned in 
hasa, as the 14th Dalai Lama, supreme civil 
and religious ruler of the monastic Kingdom of 


‘ibet. 
—In London, 28 persons were injured, one woman 
seriously, in two bomb explosions in the West 
_ End that were attributed to drish Republican 
_ Army agents. 
Feb. 23—The United States House, 216 to 168, 
__-voted to extend for three years the authority for 
pencestive negotiation of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 
Feb. 24—The Spanish Government banned Free- 
} BesOney. and limited the activity of secret so- 
-cieties. 
‘he Papacy has ruled against all direct steriliza- 
ion of human beings, whether permanent or 

emporary, done with the intention of blocking 

_ procreation. Indirect sterilization, in contrast, 

would be that incidental to some other medical 
treatment. In 1931 the Holy Office ruled 
against sterilization for eugenic reasons. 

‘eb. 26—The United States Supreme Court de- 
clined to hear the appeal of Martin T. Manton 


, 
‘ 
a 


ommunist party dropped 
rde and Secretary Val- 


fog. 
elbourne, Ledwedge Vincent Lawlor, 

yas arrested in London for discharging & yee 
arm outside the home of the Duke of Kent and 


'spected the defenses in the Atlantic and Pacific 


later charged in Austral 


liner Asama Maru. , 5 
1940—MARCH er: 

March 1—Louis (Lepke) Buchalter, Max Silverz — 
man and his son, Harry, were found guilty of 
extortion in the bakery and trucking “‘rackets 
by a jury in General Sessions, New York City. — 
Lepke later was sentenced to 30. years to life. — 
Silverman 20 to 30 years. Soe ‘ 

—In Italy, the law took effect forbidding Jewish 
physicians, lawyers, pharmacists, auditors and 
some others to practice except among Jews. 
Journalists, engineers, architects and university 
professors were forbidden to practice their pro- 
fessions at all. ah 

—The Fascist Militia in Italy was merged into 
the Army. 2 

~—In Spain, the stock exchanges of Madrid, Bar-— 
celona and Bilbao were reopened. They had been 
closed since July, 1936. : b 

March 3—In New York City six persons were killed 
when their skidding auto crashed through the 
railing of the bridge over West 155th Street at 
oes Avenue and fell 40 feet to the roadway 

elow. 

March 4—A sleet storm with strong winds did 
much damage on the Atlantic Coast from Phila- 
delphia and New York to Boston. a 

—In Shanghai, an assassin killed Wu_Chi-lun, 
lawyer, relative of E7mperor Kang Tch (Henry 
Pu Yi) of Manchukuo. 

March 5—In China the Japanese opened a drive ~ 
north of Portuguese Macao after going ashore at 
Heungchau. More intensive campaigning was 
opened on Hainan Island. 7 

March 7—The Committee of Representatives which 
has been_investigating the operations of the 
National Labor Relations Board put before the © 
United States House amendments to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act providing drastic 
changes in the law, including abolition of the 
National Labor Relations Board and its replace- 
ment by a three-man agency divested of prose- 
cution functions. No restrictions against the 
Teappointment of the incumbent members were 
contained in the amendments, but the prosecu- 
tion of unfair labor practices would be placed 
under a new officer, to be known as an adminis- 
trator. The new board would act only in a ju-— 
dicial capacity. © > eI 

—In Los Angeles, Betsey Cushing Roosevelt ob- — 
tained an interlocutory divorce decree from 
James Roosevelt, oldest son of the President. 
She received custody of the two children, Sara 
and Kate, with a property settlement. pr 

March 9—In Springfield, Ill., F. Lynden Smith, 
director of the State Department of Public 
Works, was found dead in a bathtub in St. 
John’s Hospital. ee 

sts 11—In Brooklyn, i 


Hitler see 
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wounded 1,200 
March 14—Emanuel Eisenber 
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for $350,000, its income tax claim against Tom 
Eynerenay jailed Democratic Chief of Kansas 


iY. 

—Argentina and ace signed a reciprocal trade 
pact. Japan will buy 6,000 tons of woal, 4,000 
tons of frozen beef and canned meats, 4,000 tons 
of casein and other products not specified. 

March 16—Explosion in a Willow Grove, Ohio, 
coal mine killed 73. A mine train—20 steel cars 
and a 16-ton engine—was demolished. 

March 17—The U. S. Department of Justice re- 
stored its order, in force prior to 1931, which 
Says that wire tapping entrapment, or the use 
of any other improper, illegal or unethical tactics 
in procuring information in connection with in- 
vestigative activity will not be tolerated by the 
Department. The order is binding on the F. B. I. 

March 18—In New York City, the Board of High 
Education, 11 to 1, voted_not to reconsider the 
appointment of a British Earl, Bertrand Russell, 
as Professor of Philosophy in City College, Feb. 
1941—June 1942. - 

—Britain and Spain signed, in Madrid, a_ trade 
pact to enable Spain to obtain coal, machinery 
and such needs from England, products from the 
“sterling area’’ embracing the British Empire 
(except Canada) Egypt and other countries 
bound by the British currency chain. Spain will 
expand her present sales of iron ore, pyrites, 
fruit and other products to Britain. 

March 19—In Lahore, India, 29 persons were 
killed, including two policemen, in a riot by Mos- 
lems who were marching in defiance of the Pun- 

jab Government’s order forbidding unauthorized 
ies to carry weapons or form military pro- 
cessions. 

March 20—In Hartford, Conn., the State Supreme 
Court upheld the Connecticut Anti-Birth Con- 
trol Law, which prohibits the use of coniracep- 
tives. without exceptions. 

March 21—In China, Japanese Army units skirted 
the borders of Hong Kong and Macao day, 
causing a renewed flow of Chinese refugees into 
those British and Portuguese colonies. 

March 22—In Tokio, James R. Young, manager for 
International News Service in the Far East, was 
sentenced to six months imprisonment, with the 
sentence to be suspended for three years, for 
violation of the Army Criminal Code. Young had 
had been charged with circulating ‘‘fabrications 
and rumors’’ regarding the avtivities of the 
Japanese forces in China. : : 

March 24—Pope Pius, in Vatican City, in his 
Easter address said, in a plea for peace, con- 
cord and unity, ‘‘All that genius has invented or 
research and experiments have produced; all 
energy, well-bei and riches, almost every- 
thing, is directed toward making war or in- 
creasing armaments. That which should be di- 
rected toward the prosperity or poe of 

_ peoples is now driven from the ys, t path and 
aise order of things and turned to slaughter and 
the ruin of nations. Peaceful tr: hampered 
by traps of every kind, is ae ogee, and as 2 
consequence all classes of citizens, an especially 
the poorest, are suffering misery.’ 

—Spots on the sun, caused aurora borealis lights 
in the northern hemisphere of the earth, which 
disrupted radio and cable service between the 

‘United States and Europe and long-distance 
‘telegraph messages in this country, for five 


hours. 
—Representatives of the provisional North China 
and Central China Governments in Peiping and 
‘ Nanking adopted resolutions ending their exis- 


° tence. . - 
25—Britain has seized the Turkish ship 
Sakarya, 2,612 tons, in the Mediterranean, and 
taken it to Beirut, Syria, because it allegedly 
refugees from Constanta, 

) Rumania, in Palestine. 

March 26—The Mexican Government announced 
proposed expropriation of about 1,500,000 acres 
» of land used for chicle-gum growing in the State 
of Campeche, to which title was acquired 1900- 
. 1905 by the Laguna Corp., the Mexican Gulf 
Land & Lumber Co., and the Pennsylvania Cam- 
e Land & Lumber Co., said to be controlled 
American capital. -The 1900-1905 titles are 
Eieeed 4 be void by reason of a flaw in_ the 
original land grant of 1886 by the Porfirio Diaz 
Government. The tract is 680,000 acres. 


"The Japanese Parliament passed the eugenics 


roviding for compulsory sterilization of 
aie deranged and physically unfit persons. 
March 27—The United States Government accepted 
at Los Angeles from the Standard Oil Co. of 
‘California, $7,138,297.44 in settlement of 16 years 

- litigation over the Elk Hills naval petroleum 
reserve. The government also- regains control 
of two tracts of oil land of 1,232 acres, the value 


ee EE 
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of which is estimated at from $20,000,000 to 
$30,000,000; also recovered $100,000 and 53 acres 
of oil land from the Doheny estate. 

March 28—In Trenton, N. J., State Prison, the Rev. 
Walter Dworecki, 49, former pastor of the Polish 
Baptist Church in Camden, was put to death for 
complicity in the murder of his daughter, Wanda, 
3 on Aug. 7, 1939, whose life he had insured for 


—Sir William Glasgow, Australia’s first ae 
Commissioner to Canada, arrived in Ottawa with 
Lady Glasgow to take up his duties. 

March 29—In China, 200 men were killed by an ex- 
plosion in a coal mine at Tsingtsing, in West 
sopel Province; one of the workers it was said 
had lighted a cigarette. 

March 30—The Japanese-supported government of 
the conquered area in China was formally in- 
augurated at Nanking, under Wang Ching-wei, 
with jurisdiction in the Provinces of Hopei, 
Shansi and Shantung. In his proclamation Wang 
announced as his policy: Good neighborliness, to 
secure China’s independence, integrity and 
sovereignty through peaceful diplomacy ~ ‘‘for 
establishment of permanent peace and a new 
order in East Asia’’; respect for legitimate rights 


. and interests of friendly powers; readjustment of 


China's relations with foreign countries and pro- 
motion of friendships with other nations. 

—Secretary of State Hull said the United States 
Would continue to recognize in China only the 
government at Chung King headed by Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

——In New York City, Supreme Court Justice 
McGeehan revoked the appointment of Bertrand 
Russell, British mathematician and philosopher, 
as Professor of Philosophy at City College. The 
Judge sustained the contention of Mrs. Jean 
Kay, Brooklyn taxpayer, that Russell was not 
fit because of his ‘‘immoral and salacious atti- 
tude toward sex,’’ and was not legally qualified 
because he is not a citizen of this country. The 
Mayor eliminated the position and the salary 
from the budget. 

March 31—In Seattle, a plane crash killed Miss Cora 
Sterling, Washington’s first woman transport 
pilot; Janet, 8, and Charleen, 4, daughters of 
Jack Taylor, King County (Seattle) Commis- 
sioner; and James 10, and Alien, 14, sons of 
Charles Taylor of Seattle, and nephews of the 
Commissioner. The children had been taken 
up for a sight-seeing tour and had been aloft 
only 15 minutes. : 


1940—APRIL 


April 1—President Roosevelt, who has been con- 
fined to the White House with intestinal influenza 
for more than a fortnight, motored in the spring 
sunshine into Virginia and up the Potomac 
Valley several miles, accompanied by his per- 
sonal bodyguard. 

April 2—Conciliation for adjustment of disputes 
through investigations and reports by a stand- 
ing commission was signed for the United States 
and South Africa by Secretary Hull and Ralph 
William Close, the South American Minister. 
It is similar to the Conciliation Treaty of 1914 
between the United States and Great Britain. 

—Taking of the 1940 United States Census was 
begun throughout the country by enumerators 
numbering more than 120,000. In the White 
House the Roosevelt family questionnaire was 
personally answered by the President, whose- 
questioner was W. L. Austin, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Census. 

—The American Naval fleet left Los Angeles, Calif., 
for seven weeks of “‘war’’ manoeuyers in the 
Pacific. Secretary Edison was aboard the battle- 
ship Pennsylvania, the flagship. 

April 3—United States Secretary of State Hull, in 
a note to Mexico, proposed arbitration of the 
expropriation of American-owned oil properties 
and settlement of all general claims on behalf 
of Americans against the Mexican government. 
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—A daughter—the second—was born to the Queen 
of Egypt, wife of King Farouk. 
April 8—In Illinois, Gov. Henry Horner’s call for 
- @ special session of the Legislature was followed 
» by a call issued by Lieut. Gov. John Stelle, pro- 
claiming himself Acting Governor and declaring 
that he intended to take over the Governor’s 
duties under a disability clause of the State 
Constitution, on the ground that Horner has 
been incapacitated by illness and that a “tbed- 
side Cabinet’’ was running the State. Attorney 
General J, E. Cassidy ruled that the Stelle call 
Was void. 
—The United States Supreme Court refused to re- 
view an order by the National Labor Relations 
Board directing the Republic Steel Corporation 
to reinstate 5,000 C. I. O. strikers and to reim- 
_. burse them with $5,000,000 in back pay. 
April 9—A gas plant explosion in Braintree, Mass., 
killed four persons, hurt 12, and did $500,000 
damage. 
_April 11—In Shanghai returns from the elections 
to the Municipal Council of the International 
Settlement showed that control remained pre- 
dominantly British. The British won five seats, 
the Americans two, the Japanese two. The 
British vote was estimated at 6,000, Japanese, 
__. 4,000, American 600, and other nationalities 850. 
April 12—David L. Lawrence, Chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Democratic State Committee, and 
-seven other executives of that party, were ac- 
quitted, in Harrisburg, of charges that they con- 
spired to force political contributions from State 
employes during the Earle administration. The 
jury was made up entirely of Republicans. 
—By a commutation of his two-year sentence to 
time already served, President Roosevelt freed 
Albert N. Chaperau as a reward for helping the 
government obtain guilty pleas of guilty from 
Jack Benny and George Burns, and Mrs. Elma 
N. Lauer on charges of smuggling, and for testi- 
fying against former Federal Circuit Judge 
Martin T. Manton and _ his co-defendant, 
George M. Spector, for judicial corruption. 


_ 80-mile-an-hour freezing gale from the south 
piled the shallow waters of the Plata up on to 
the Argentine shore, causing serious floods in 
_ the lower portions of Buenos Aires, as well as all 
the towns within a radius of miles in each di- 
ee The port of Montevideo was closed for 
a, time. ‘ 
In a lime-lined grave, near a swimming pool 
drain at Loch Sheldrake, Sullivan County, N. Y 
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not grant India complete independence and that ~ 
if the Congress party carried out a threat of Civil © 
disobedience Britain would resist with ‘‘full 
measures.” 7 in “ 
April 19—The Lake Shore Limited express of the 
ew York Central Railroad, westbound for 
Chicago, consisting of a streamlined steam: lo- 
comotive and 15 cars, was wrecked at 11:33 P.M. 
on the Gulf Curve at Little Falls,-N. Y. The 
train was a few minutes late and was traveling 
at 59 miles an hour, according to the speedometer 
tape in the engine cab, as against 45 miles an 
hour specified in the regulations. The engineer, 
and the fireman were killed when the locomotive 7 
jumped the track. Those killed in the wreck 
numbered 28, and several of the injured died q 
in hospitals. ¢ t 3 
April 21—A head-on collision of automobiles, near Ae 
Slayton, Minn., caused the death of 12 of the 13 a 
persons, 4 ; y 
April 22—The United States Supreme Court upset ; 
i 


the picketing laws of Alabama and California 
as in violation of free speech and a free press. ~ Z 
—In China, Japanese planes bombed Chungking, 
Chengtu and Kikang. : 
April 23—Fire and panic in a vine-sheated dance 
all in Natchez, Miss., killed 198 Negroes and 
several more died in hospitals. The building) 
formerly was a church. The only door was in 
the front. The windows had been boarded up. 
The hall was decorated with Spanish moss, 
which is inflammable, and caught fire near the 
front, trapping the Negroes inside. 
April 24—In China, the Japanese fought all day 
efore expelling from Kaifeng Chinese regulars 
who had seized the city in a surprise raid. 
—Charges against the.Communist Military leaders 
in free China have been filed at Chungking with 


Chiang Kai-shek. The Reds want recognition of 
the autonomy of the northwestern territories, 
which they control; they want fuller representa- +a 
tion in government councils, and the position of a 


ies Communist party legalized throughout free 
na. f 
April 25—Machine guns were set up in the streets 


and armored cars patrolled Dublin after the ex- < 
plosion of a bomb in the lower yard of Dublin : 
Castle. Lorries with troops aboard arrived after J 
the explosion, which crumbled thick masonry 
and shook the city. ‘ ‘o 
April 27—The President and Fellows of Harvard : 
University announced that the appointment of 3 
Bertrand Russell, British mathematician and a 
philosopher, to the William James lectureship + 
there would stand, despite the controversy that "1 
arose when Russell’s appointment at City Col-' < 
lege, New York, was disputed. - : 
April 29—The United States Supreme Court, 8to1 a 


(McReynolds) dismissed the fight of a group of 
seven ‘‘Little Steel'’ corporations against-the — 
determination by Secretary of Labor Perkins of 
minimum wages for steel companies filling goy- _— 
ernment contracts under the Walsh-Healy es at's 
ane Sa] ehrae pane no rights of the 
group had been damaged by the wage determina- 
tion, they lacked standing in the courts. -~ 
1940—MAY mS 
May 1—In Mexico: City’s May Da arade . 
“‘workers’ militia’, organized by iy c. ee a 
(Confederation of Mexican Workers) to defend 
the conquests of the proletariat’’, made its first 
ae ay he ge ic eee and wo- a 
en in sky-blue uniforms marched past - ‘a 
Logo ia Sper behind red banners’? sg aes ; 
—In Havana,, 40,000 members of unions affliated 
with the Confederation of Cuban Wotken. 
marched past a speakers’ platform carrying ban- 
ners and placards asking for better working 
conditions, increased wages and aid to the un- 
ie as COE Rock States foreign 
n residen’ ooseve ; 
against the war. ee eee 
May 2—A report urging President Roosevelt ti = 
call Myron C. Taylor as his personal envoy to the. 
Vatican was adopted by the General Conference 
of the Methodist Church, in session in Atlantic ~ 
City, The mission had been attacked on the 
ground it challenged the American and Protest- _ 
ant principle of separation of church and state 
and defended on the ground the recall demand 
would ‘‘inaugurate a new era of religious hatred” _ 
and because there was precedence in American __ 
history for the appointment of an official Yrepre- 
sentative, first a consul until 1847, and then an __ 
Ambassador until 1867, to the Papal States. In 
age the Papal States were absorbed in a united 


—The Philippine ‘National Assembly, 67 to 1, 
passed the new Immigration Bill, applying annua ¥ 
quotas of 500 to every nationality: Sy.) annual a’ 


ae 
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May 3—Clarence A. Hathaway, editor of the Coni- 


munist newspaper, The Daily Worker, was con- 
victed of criminal libel by a jury in General 
Sessions, New York City. The complainant was 
Mrs, Edith Liggett, widow of Walter W. Liggett, 
editor of a Minneapolis, Minn., weekly, killed by 
gunmen in 1935, and his widow charged that she 
was libeled by The Daily Worker in a series of 
articles she wrote in connection with the case. 

May 5—The Mexican government rejected Secre- 
tary of State Hull’s proposal that the oil con- 
troversy be submitted to arbitration, on the con- 
tention that the question is a domestic one, and 
that, as no denial of justice has been shown, the 
case cannot properly be submitted to any inter- 
national tribunal. 

May 6—The United States Supreme Court, 5 to 2 
(Roberts, McReynolds) upheld the conviction of 
12 mid-west oil corporaiions and 5 individuals 
on a charge of conspiracy to violate the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890. Chief Justice Hughes 
and Justice Murphy did not participate 

—Japan ratified a treaty of trade and navigation 
with Uruguay. ; 

—Fire in the City Hall, Sandona, Colombia, killed 
103 persons (67 were children) at a service in 
commemoration of Gen. Santander who died 100 
years ago. 

May 7—An assassin in Westfield, Mass., shot to 
death Prof. Lewis B. Allen, 65, research chemist 
and food expert, as he opened the door of his 
home, after he had kissed his wife godd-night. 

May 8—The United States House, 232 to 153, re- 
jected President Roosevelt’s Fourth Governmen- 
tal Reorganization Order by which he proposed 
to transfer the Civil Aeronautics Authority to 
the Commerce Department and abolish the Air 
Safety Board. 

May 9—In Shanghai it -was officially stated that 
cannibalism as a result of war’s ravages existed 
in a large area tributory to Swatow in Eastern 
Kwangtung Province, where the importation of 
rice and other essential foods has been inter- 
trupted by the Japanese occupation and block- 
ade. Last week Japanese military officials ar- 
Tested three stall owners in Swatow’s public 
market on charges of selling human flesh. 

—The United States Senate, 45 to 36, passed the 
bill terminating the authority of the President 
under the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 to buy 
foreign silver. : 

May 10—The United States Court in Brooklyn dis- 
missed charges of conspiracy to overthrow the 
Government and to steal government munitions 
against George M. Kelly and Edward L. Walsh, 
two of the ee defendants who have been on 
trial since April 3. 

—The $73,000,000 Newport News Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company, established half a century 
ago by Collis P. Huntington, was sold by his 
heirs to a group of investment companies and 
investment banking firms. e 

May 11—The Dominican Republic signed a treaty 
amity with China. 

—Russia signed a trade and navigation treaty with 

oslavia. 

May i? In Rome, the beatification ceremony of 
Mother Rose Philippina Duchesne, French nun 
who died at the age of 84 in the United States 

* on Fov. 18, 1852, took place in St. Peter's 

' Basilica. The Pope went there in the afternoon 
to venerate the new blessed, accompanied by 
the Sacred College of Cardinals, the Vatican 

* Chapter and his court. Mother Duchesne intro- 
duced the Society of the Sacred Heart to the 
New World in 1818 and is buried in St. Charles, 


Rte 14—The Egyptian Government closed the cot- 


nm market in Alexandria until further notice 

¥ nm an effort to check illegal speculation. When 
the government entered the market for cotton 
futures and fixed a minimum price its aim was 

- to help farmers. Now farmers have sold their 
cotton, and speculators are buying up spot cot- 
ton at low prices for sale in the futures market, 

» to force the government to purchase this cotton 
at the minimum price for futures, which is 
higher than the present price. 

May 15—At the United States Navy Yard, Kittery, 
Me., while four survivors of the Squalus ter 
stood at attention on deck, the submarine was 
recommissioned as the Sailfish. Reconditioned 
at cost of $1,400,000, the salvaged submersible 
rejoined the navy one year, lacking 8 days, from 
the time she sank during diving trials off the 
Isles of Shoals with the loss of 26 lives. 

May 16—President Roosevelt appeared in person at 
@ joint session of Congress and asked for ap- 
propriations of $1,182,000,000 for speeding up 
urgent defenses. ‘First, to procure the essential 
equipment of all kinds for a larger and thor- 
oughly rounded-out Army, ‘‘Second, to replace or 


modernize all old Army and Navy equipment 
with the latest type of equipment; ‘‘Third, to in- 
crease production facilities for everything needed 
for the Army and Navy for national defense.’ We 
Tequire the ability to turn out quickly infinitely 
greater supplies; ‘‘Fourth, to speed up to a 
twenty-four-hour basis all existing Army and 
Navy contracts and all new contracts to be 
awarded.”’ 

May 17—President Roosevelt pardoned and ™¥e- 
stored all civil rights to Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
Polar explorer, who, in 1923, was fined $12,000 
and costs and was tentenced to 14 years 9 months 
in a Federal prison. He had been convicted in 
Texas of using the mails to defraud. He was 
released on parole in 1930 and was discharged 
from parole in 1935. The pardon was read to 
Dr. Cook in a hospital in Port Chester, N. Y., 
where he was suffering from an apoplectic stroke. 

May 18—Horace B. Merwin and Rowley W. Phillips 
Were acquitted in the United States Court, New 
York City, in the mail framd and conspiracy 
cases in connection with the Coster (Musica) 
McKesson & Robbins promotions. John H. Mc- 
Gloon was convicted on some of the charges and 
acquitted on others, 

May 20—The United States Supreme Court unani- 
mously reversed the conviction of three members 
at Jehovah's Witnesses for soliciting funds for 
Teligious purposes in New Haven, without a per- 
mit, and playing before Roman Catholics in the 
same city_a phonograph record attacking the 
Catholic Church: The Connecticut law under 
which conviction was obtained was ruled un- 
constitutional. 

May 22—A gale caused severe damage in Chile’s| 
principal port, Valparaiso, with losses mounting 
above 100,000,000 pesos. The liners Chile, 3,690 
tons, and Palena, 2,640 tons, were wrecked. 

—James H. R. Cromwell resigned as U.S. Minister 
to Canada and was succeeded by J. Pierpont 
Moffat of the Department of State, son-in-law 
of Joseph C. Grew, U. S. Ambassador to Japan. 

May 23—In Chile, earthquakes at Callao, Lima and 
Chorrillos killed 350 persons, injured 5,000 and 
destroyed many buildings. The temblors con- 
tinued several days. 

—An armed posse disguised as policemen broke 
into the house, in Mexico City, of Leon Trotsky, 
exiled Communist Russian War Minister under 
Lenin and fired through the locked doors of his 
bedroom. He and his wife escaped death by lying — 
on the floor. They were slightly injured by win- © 
dow glass splinters. The grandson, Sergei Sedoff, 
was hit in the foot by a bullet. The assassins 
kidnapped a guard, Robert S. Harte of N. Y. 
City, and fied in automobiles. The body of Harte 
was found on June 24, buried under the floor of 
a farmhouse kitchen about 20 miles from Mexico 
City. In addition to wounds made by revolver 
bullets there were bruises and abrasions as 
though Harte had been beaten before being 
killed. The body was clothed only in a light 
fiannel shirt and was under earth below the 
kitchen floor, covered with a layer of quicklime. 

May 25—In Atlanta, Ga., a bottle of beer, an en- 
cyclopedia and a movie-fan magazine were put 
to rest along with thousands of other objects 
depicting life as it is known today when Ogle- 
thorpe University sealed its ‘‘Crypt of Civiliza- 
tion,’’ not to be opened until the year 8113. 

May 26—In China, Japanese planes bombed the 
suburbs of Chungking, killing 200 persons and 
wounding 300, along the Kailing River; 100 more 
deaths occurred next day when the bombing was 


repeated. 

May 27—The United States Supreme Court ruled 

that the Sherman Anti-Trust act does “embrace 

some extent, and in some circumstances, 
labor unions and their activities.’’ The ruling 
was in denial of the plea of organized Jabor that 
it was wholly excluded from prosecution under 
the Act, but the Court refused the Apex Hosiery 
Company of bapa c im oer the right to collect 
$711,932 in damages from Local 706, American 
Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers, a 
Congress of Industrial Organizations affiliate, 
Jbecause of a 7-week sit-down strike in 1937. The 
company was notified it could sue for the money 
in a Pennsylvania Civil Court. 

May 28—President Roosevelt appointed the Na- 
tional Defense Commission consisting of: Hd- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., chairman of the board of _ 
the United States Steel Corporation, to take 
charge of production of industrial raw materials; 
William S. Knudsen, president of General 
Motors Corporation, to supervise the manufac- 
ture of the finished product from those raw ma- 
terials; Sidney Hillman, vice-president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organization, to direct 
labor and employment; Ralph Budd, chairman of 
the board of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


~~ a ~ as 


Railroad, to attend to transportation; Chester C. 

Davis, a governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
to see to farm production, both for domestic use 
and for exportation; Leon Henderson, member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, to sta- 
bilize prices in order to avoid undue increase in 
the cost of living; Miss Harrriet Elliott; dean of 
the Women’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, to advise on consumer protection. 
May 30—At Leavenworth, Kans., Tom Pendergast, 

a Kansas City political ‘‘boss,’’ was released on 

completing 12 months in Federal prison for in- 
- come tax evasion and was put on probation for 

five years in which time he must not engage in 
} political activity. 

_. May 31—In Brooklyn, the last train was run over 
. the Fulton Street ‘‘L’’ road, which, after oper- 
_ating 52 years, has been bought by the city along 
with the other lines of the B.M,T. and is to be 
demolished, 

? 


1940- JUNE 
June 1—The 35,000-ton U. S. battleship, Washing- 


—the first capital war vessel to slide down the 
_ ways in this country in 19 years. 
June 2—In New York City, operation of the rapid 
transit and surface lines formerly owned by the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp,, began at 
12:01 A. M., 12 hours after title to the properties 
had been acquired by the city at ceremonies at 
City Hall, where the purchase price of $175,000,- 
000 was paid and instruments of title handed to 
Mayor La Guardia, : 
—A concordat between the Vatican and Portugal 
was signed in Lisbon. The text shows it to be 
based on the Portuguese constitution provision 
for the separation of Church and State. Accord- 
ing to Article 24, relative to divorces in Portugal, 
any Catholic who wishes to marry in the church 
must by his own decision give up any prospect of 
divorce, 
 —Ghile withdrew automatically from the League 
. of Nations after 2 years’ notice. 
—Near Athens, a son, heir to the Greek throne, 
was born to Crown Princess Frederika of the 
German House of Brunswick, wife of Prince 
Paul, brother of King George II, who is child- 


_ less. 

_ June 3—The U. S. Supreme Court, 8 to 1 (Stone) 
ruled that a school board may lawfully compel a 
salute by children ‘to the Stars and. Stripes. 
Justice Frankfurter, in the majority opinion, 
‘said: ‘‘The religious liberty which the Consti- 
' tution protects has never excluded legislation of 

_ general scope not directed against doctrinal loy- 
alties of particular sects. Judicial nullification 
of legislation cannot be justified by attributing 

- to the framers of the Bill of Rights view for 
_ which there is no historic warrant. The Ameri- 
can flag is the symbol of our national unity, 
transcending all internal differences, however 
large, with tthe framework of the Constitution,” 

. his dissent, Mr. Stone said that the majority 
decision seemed ‘‘no more than the surrender of 
the constitutional protection of the liberty of 

__ small minorities to the popular will.”’ 

- June 6—In the Province of Kwangtung, China, 

-_- 1,000 persons are known to have perished recently 

_ from starvation and the Chinese authorities are 

-__—s appropriating twenty million national dollars to 
_ purehase rice for distribution. ‘The Japanese 
naval blockade, the devastation of large areas 

through hostilities, and the previous scorched 

earth policy, have accentuated. the bad harvest 
conditions. 

une 7—Stoppage of the blood flow to the heart 

(coronary occlusion) which kills more than 
500,000 persons a year in this country, occurs 

_ mostly when the victim is asleep or at rest, it 
was reported at the convention, in New York 
City, of the American Association of Industrial 

Physicians and Surgeons; of the 


. 


heart attacks 
due to coronary occlusion, 52.5 per cent occurred 
during sleep or rest, 21 per cent during mild 
routine activity (15.5 per cent while walking at 
_ an ordinary pace and 9' per cent during moderate 
activity, Only 2 percent were associated with 
unusual activity. 
June 8—In Havana the Constituent Assembly com- 
meted, he new Cuban Constitution, effective 
ept, 15. 
—In Sanford, Me., a crowd beat two members of 
the Jehovah Witnesses sect who refused to salute 
the flag. The next day, at Kennebunk, 2 citizens 
___- were wounded by shots, alleged to come from the 
- sect’s local headquarters. There were arrests, 
_ _ and a mob sacked and burned the building. 
ey pate ene yepen eB on a Manchukuo- 
) ngolia border. ere was no provis: 
as to the Manchukuo-Siberia border. : for 
June 11—Japanese forces captured the port of 
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ton, was launched at the Philadelphia Navy Yard |- 


mo! leh 


Ichang, on the Yangtze River betwee: 

and Chunking. The latter city” 
bombed by warplanes. ee F) Pe 

—Japan and Thailand (Siam) signed a 5-year treaty 
of mutual respect for each other’s integrity. 
pledges Japan not to assist a - 
Siam. It also provides for exchange of informa- 
tion and consultation on matters of common in- 
terest. The treaty is valid for five years. 

—In New York City final trips were made on the 

“1” lines on Second Avenue, and Ninth Avenue. 

They have been bought by the city and are to 

be torn down as was the Sixth Avenue. 

June 12—In New York the title to the subway lines 

of the Interborough te Transit Co. and the 

uncondemned elevated lines of the Manhattan 

Railway Co. passed to the city, bringing to a ter- 

mination a campaign for transit unification that 

began in 1921, Operation of the lines by the 

Board of Transportation began at midnight. 

—Chungking was again air-bombed by the Japa- 

nese; two-thirds of the old part of the city were 

said to have been destroyed, with more than 1,000 

casualties. American missionaries said the havoc 

was the worst single devastation caused by 

Japanese bombers since the start of hostilities 
almost three years ago. Between 800 and 900_ 
demolition bombs were dropped. a 

—At Tokyo, British and Japanese agreed as to 
maintenance of law and order at Tientsin, China. 

June 13—The U. S. House, 330 to 42, passed a bill 

directing. the Attorney General forthwith to take 

into custody and deport.to Australia Harry Ben- 

ton Bridges, West Coast leader of the C. I. O. 

maritime unions, as a person ‘‘whose presence in 

this country the Congress deems hurtful.’’ 

—At Nanking, the Wang regime demanded in the 
name of the ‘‘National Government of China’ 
the withdrawal from China of troops and war- 
ships of Britain, France and Italy. 

June 14—Russians are settling on Big Diomede 

Island in Bering Strait, 5 miles from Little Dio- 

mede Island on the American side of the inter- 

national line between Siberia and Alaska. 

—An_ unidentified American and _ the eight others 
aboard were killed when a Finnish passenger 
plane en route from Tallinn, Estonia, exploded 
and fell into the Gulf of Finland. i 

June 16—In Litchfield, Ill., 61 members of ‘‘Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses’? were rushed to the city jail 

when townspeople attacked them and overturned 

or destroyed 16 automobiles after sect members 
had refused to salute the flag. 

June 17—Two residences were burned and 11 
Army men killed when two bombing planes col- 
lided, locked wings, and crashed at Bellerose, 
Queens, N. Y. 

—The U. S. Senate, 76 to 0, passed the joint reso-. 
lution offered by Senator Pittman declaring that 

the United States would refuse to recognize 

change of title from one European power to an- 
other of ‘‘any geographic region in the Western 
Hemisphere.’’ 

June _18—The Polish Government in exile arrived. 

June 13--In Tokyo, Sir Robert itis! 
une ‘okyo, Sir Robert Craigie, the 
Ambassador, and Hachiro Arita, 1 : Suen 
Foreign Minister, formally signed the Tientsin 
agreement. The barriers around the British 
Concession will be reopened though that is tech- 


nically a military question and is not included in — 


the agreement which does not contain new con- 


cessions extracted by the critical situation of a 
to stop passage _ 
to. China. 


Europe. France has also agreed 
through Indo-China of war 


son was Secretary of War unde 
Secretary of State under Hoover. 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News a 


ance of labor unrest. 


tablished in Estonia after armed r 
seized the main government building snd noleien 


the Red hammer and sickle flag under the pro- 


Teen ee . ie ap a ela 

n ie U. S. Congress adopted 

Defense Tax Bill designed to Yield $590 300 nee 
a year to defray the cost of the accelerated ‘de~ 


fense program. The measure also r. ed the 
national debt limi 000,000 . a 
000,000,000 © from $45,000,000,000 to $49,- 


ly elt 
power attacking — 


June 21—A new revolutionary government was es- 


—A_town of 80 white families whi ut 
of contact with civilization for aS yee pre i : 


¥ 


' —Russia 
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covered at the mouth of the Pinquen River in the 
southeast corner of Peru, Captain Conterno, in 
charge of a corps of Peruyian aviators, reported. 
June 24—The 1940 Republican Nationa] Conven- 
tion opened in Philadelphia. Gov. Harold L. 
Stassen, of Minnesota, temporary chairman, 
made the keynote address. The Convention chose 
as the standard bearer, Wendell Lewis Willkie, 


~~of New York, and nominated for the Vice-Presi- 


dency U. S. Senator Charles L. McNary, of 
Oregon. 

—In the Federal Court in Brooklyn, a jury ac- 
Quitted nine of the 13 defendants charged with 
conspiracy to overthrow the U. S. Government. 
They disagreed as to the four others. The jury 
also acquitted 10 of 14 defendants on a second 
count of the indictment, which accused them of 
conspiracy to steai government property, and re- 
ported its inability to agree on the four others 
on this count. They disagreed on either count 
against William Gerald Bishop, 39, named by 
the government as the ringleader of the alleged 

lot. John F. Cassidy, 30, leader of the Christian 
ent in Brooklyn, was acquitted on both 
ounts. 

June 26—Russia adopted a 7-day week for work- 

r: 


ers. 

June 27—Ex-King Zog of Albania, wife and baby 
arrived in London from France. Before them 
came Eduard Benes, former President of Czecho- 
Slovakia; King Haakon of Norway; Queen Wil- 
mina of Holland; Wladislaw Raczkiewicz, Presi- 
dent of Poland, and some members of his gov- 
ernment; some Belgian Government leaders, and 
at least three former French Premiers, 

and Finland signed a trade treaty. Fin- 

land will supply the Soviet Union with tug- 
boats, lighters, electrical equipment, copper wire, 
hides, technical paper, butter, meat and other 
goods. The Soviet Union will supply Finland 
with wheat, rye, oil products, manganese ore, 
cotton, tobacco and other goods. r 

June 29—President Roosevelt signed a bill of Con- 
gress requiring all aliens in the United States to 
submit to registration and fingerprinting, 


1940—JULY 


ly 1—Cuba’s new Constitution, which goes into 

Telnet Sept. nna ag by delegates to the 

mstitutiona ssembly. 

fe hicago, L. Annenberg, Philadelphia 
newspaper publisher and former operator of a 
wire service which provited racing information 
to handbooks throughout the country, was 
sentenced to three years in Federal prison on 
his plea of guilty to income tax evasion, in 
the sum of $1,217,296 for 1936. 

July 2—Japanese armed forces closed_ land 
avenues of communication between British 
Hong Kong and China’s Kwangtung Province in 
an effort to force acceptance of a demand that 
the transit of goods through that colony and 
British Burma to Nationalist China be ended. 

July 4—Independence Day fireworks casualties in 
the United States were only 6. President Roose- 
velt at Hyde Park, N. Y. turned over his stone 
repository of personal and official papers to the 

ernment archives. 

—At the World's Fair, New York City, two police- 
men were killed and two others hurt by the 
explosion of a bomb they were examining. It 

bad been found in a suitcase left in the British 


li 
nia has renounced her concordat 
faly Fine Vatican. It is the only Baltic country 


tatement relayed to the public by his 
raha hal President Roosevelt urged that Europe 


& pu’ 
ricas settle the question of disposition, ad- 
Paindatration and supervision of jands 
or other territorial ssions which belonged 
to nations conquere by Germany and which 
Be progeny, Oe en Gomis at College 
Ca at ite 6th, Annual Congress, voted 


: “ S rican regime: 
Rema ont tate aber camps’, but it 
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in case of invasion American 

would gladly defend their country and 

its democratic institutions. 

—In Mexico, 48 persons were killed and 400 
wounded Se the election for a president. 
—At Shanghai, U. S. Marines, guarding a sector 
of the International Settlement, arrested and 
enegedly gave ‘“‘rough’’ treatment to 16 plain- 
clothes armed Japanese gendarmes who were in 
the Settlement on orders of which the Marine's 
had not been informed. They were released 

when their commander called for them. 

July 8—In Brooklyn, suspected to be Communist 
ropaganda, murals painted by an artist of the 
PA art project and hung in the administra- 

tion building at Floyd Bennett Field, were or- 
dered removed and destroyed. The artist had 
refused to sign an affidavit under the regulations 
of the WPA, in accordance with an act of Con- 
gress, requiring WPA employes to declare that 
they were neither Nazis nor Communists. 

—Chungking was bombed by 120 Japanese planes; 
50 persons were killed and 1,000 houses de- 
stroyed, including Chiang Kai-shek’s power 
Plant and waterworks. 

—iIn Peiping, Wu Chu-chin, 31, chief editor of 
the newspaper ‘‘Hsin Min Pao’’, official organ 
of the Japan-sponsored North China govern- 
ment, was shot twice in the head, allegedly by 
terrorist agents of the.Chungking government. 

Juiy 9—The Duke of Windsor was appointed by 
the British Government to be Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Bahama Islands. 

is post as liaison officer between the French 
and British in France ended with the collapse 
of France. He and the Duchess escaped first to 
Spain and then to Portugal. 

July 10—In Asuncion, Paraguay, President Jose 
Felix Estigarribia, signed a new constitution de- 
signed to eliminate ‘‘anti-social’’ abuses. He 
said the constitution ‘‘respects individual rights 
within the social order and guards the rights 
of man without sacrificing them on the altars 
of totalitarian concepts."’ 

July 11—In New York City, Ben Gold, president 
of the International Fur and Leather Workers 
Union was acquitted, with three other members, 
by a U. S. Court jury, of the charge of conspir- 
ing to obstruct justice and to influence govern- 
ment witnesses. The indictment of the de- 
fendants arose from alleged attempts to in- 
fluence witnesses in_ the Sherman anti-trust 
trial of the Needle Trades Workers Industrial 
Union and others serveral months: ago, 

—Lady Ribbesdale, mother of Vincent Astor, ap- 
peared in the Naturalization Bureau, N. Y. City, 
renounced her British title, received restoration 
of American citizenship, and became Mrs. Ava 
Willing Ribblesdale. She was born in Phila- 
delphia, divorced Col. John Jacob Astor, and, 
es Egan was married to Lord Ribblesdale, now 

ead. 

July 13—In New York City (Jamaica) under 
Church of God auspices, a World War bayonet 
was beaten into a plowshare in fulfillment of 
the biblical hope for peace. A portable for, 
and anvil were set up between an anti-aircraft 

m and a tractor with plow, an iron worker 
Built a fire in the forge, heated the bayonet 
until it glowed and then hammered it into the 
shape of a plowshare. 

July 14—In Cuba the people voted for a President, 
members of Congress and municipal officials in 
the six Provinces. The presidency was won by 
Col. Fulgencio Batista. His opponent was ex- 
President Ramo Grau San Martin. 

July os Fay Pay it ta National Conven- 
tion open cago, 

—Explosion in a coal mine at Sonman, Pa., killed 
63 persons; 21 miners had crawled to safety. 

—Robert Pershing Wadlow, 22, who was feet, 
10.3 inches tall, and weighed 491 pounds, died 
at Manistee, Mich., from a foot infection, 
caused by the chafing of an ankle brace. He 
weighed 844 pounds at birth. His height was 
caused by an over-active pituitary gland. 

July 16—The U. 8S. State Department notified 
Japan and Britain it objected to the latter’s 
agreement to close for three months the Burma 
road over which supplies have been sent 
Chiang Kai-shek at Chungking. 

—The Japanese Cabinet of Premier Mitsumasa 
Yonai resigned after Gen. Shunroku Hata, the 
War Minister, had quit. A new Cabinet was 
formed by Prince Fumimaro Konoye. 

—Japarese forces took the port of Chungchow, in 
South Fukien Province, 

July 17—The Democratic National Convention, in 
Chicago, renominated President Roosevelt for a 
third term after having adopted a platform with 
this pledge: ‘‘We will not participate in foreign 
wars, and we will not send our Army, Navy 


pledged that 
yout. 


or Air Force to nent ts She te aire outside of 
the Americas, except in case of attack, — 
~tatvia, Estonia and Lithuania abolished ‘‘Mr.”’, 

“Mrs,”” and “Miss” as titles and decreed that 

henceforth the term of address for all will be 

“Citizen.” These three countries have just 

elected pro-Russian parliaments, preparatory to 
joining the Soviet Union, which was done by 
aw in the three states on July 21, The United 
States, July 23, recalled its Ministers to the 
three countries. Ms i 
July 18—The Democratic National Convention, in 
Chicago, closed by choosing Secretary of Agri- 
culture ereney, A. Wallace as the candidate for 
Vice President, f 
- July 19—Myron C. Taylor, President Roosevelt’s 

personal representative at the Vatican, left Rome 

for his villa in Florence to recuperate from an 

operation performed June 26. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Taylor and a nurse. 

—In Shanghai, Samuel H. Chang, a newspaper 
'_man educated in the United States, was assassi- 
- nated by a man who in fleeing killed his pursuer. 
—A joint statement by France and the United 

‘States, at Washington reaffirmed the principle 

of freedom of trade and of exchange laid down 

in the Tri-Partite Monetary Agreement of 1926. 
- July 20—President Roosevelt signed the bill author- 

izing a two-ocean navy to cost four billion dollars. 

‘July 21—The second meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of 21 American Republics opened 
in Havana, Cuba, and was welcomed in an ad- 
+ dress by President Frederico Laredo Bru. 

‘—In commemoration of the Jay Treaty of 1794, 
permitting them to travel freely between the 
two countries, 100 Canadian Indians marched 
across Niagara Falls in their annual ceremony, 
-atranged by the Indian Defense League of 
America. The Canadian Collector of Customs 
Waived regulations of the Foreign Exchange 
Board against export of money from the Do- 
minion and the Indians were not questioned 
either by Canadian or United States officials. 
Some of the visitors wore tribal costumes and 
warpaint. U.S. Indians, mostly from the Tus- 
arora Reservation at Sanborn, met them and 
took them to Buffalo in automobiles for further 
- _ ceremonies. 

July 22—President Roosevelt asked Congress in a 
_ special message to add $500,000,000 to the lending 
power of the Export-Import Bank and give that 
agency a ‘‘free hand’’ in making loans to the 
Latin American republics. 

July 25—In Northern Chile rains and hurricanes 
¥ ee over 100 deaths, at Antofagasta and else- 
erence 

he French and Netherlands governments an- 


het 


f Jamaica has notified 

- the Havana Conference that it can attend to its 
wn affairs without Pan-American assistance. 
The Conference ended on July 30 with the sign- 
g of the so-called Act of Havana, which pro- 
des for ‘‘provincial administration’’ in certain 


July 27—Japanese naval units, operating under 
cover of a bombardment from warships, landed 
in Honghai Bay, Chinese territory, 70 miles 
7 ttheast of Hong Kong. This followed earlier 

lining of coastal waters, bombardments and 

oop landings _ the Chinese coast south 
_ from Shanghai for the purpose of blocking all 
_ avenues of supply of war materials for China. 
July 29—New York City welcomed the new- 35,- 

- 000-ton $17,500,000 steamship, America. 

—tIn London, ex-Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain was operated on for intestinal trouble. 
July 30—EHarthquakes in the central plateau of 
Anatolia shoo 

than 1,000 persons. i 
| —In Camden, N. J., explosions and fire wrecked 
the paint and insecticide factory of the R. M. 
_ Hollingshead Co.; ten employees lost their lives. 
July 31—A steel gasoline motor passenger car and 

a@ 2-engine 73-car freight train collided head-on 
near Akron, Ohio, on the Pennsylvania Railroad; 
43 persons were killed. 
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down 14 villages, killing more- 
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1940—AUGUST bs" f Tis 
ug. 1—The Japanese Government, through its 
eS Premier: Prince Fuminare Konoye, declared that 
it was ‘“‘through with toadying,”” and he an- — 
nounced a plan for a new Japanese State, based 
on totalitarianism at home and dedicated to an 
independent foreign policy that would extend 
Japan’s domination southward over French Indo- 
China and the Netherlands Indies—a Greater 
East Asia. 

Aug. 2—In Shanghai, Karl Mezler, head of the 
White Russian Immigrants Organization, was 
peta eae eae was a former Russian Vice 
Consul under the Czars. , 

Aug. 3—President Roosevelt sent birthday greetings 
to King Haakon, 68, fugitive King of Norway, 
who is in exile in Buckingham Palace, London. 

—The Supreme Parliament admitted Lithuania to 
the Soviet Union. Latvia was admitted on Aug. 
5; Estonia on Aug. 6. u 

Aug. 5—The Ministry of the Interior of Chile an- 
nounced that 67 persons perished when the 
steamship Moraleda, owned by the Chilean 
State Railways, sank at a point north of Far- 
away Island, in the Straits of Magellan. 

—The United States-Russian trade agreement 
renewed for another (the fourth) year. 

—Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 75, Aretic explorer, who 
claimed to have discovered the North Pole April 
21, 1908, died from apoplexy in New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Aug. 6—The Philippine National Assembly gave to 
President Manuel Quezon the power legally to 
draft able-bodied citizens for farm labor or any 
other service’ and to take over farm lands and 
industrial establishments or control wages and 
profits in all lines of business; to regulate work- 
ing hours for everybody; arbitrarily to distribute 
labors and services; to commandeer ships or 
any other means of transportation; to regulate ~ 
prices or rents. ? 

Aug. 7—Rumania by a cabinet order separated her 
75,000 Jews into three classes. All Jews are pro- 
hibited from owning farms or other rural lands. 
Those now owning such properties will lose them 
to the government and be recompensed with 
bonds. Jews in the second and third categories 
are barred from military service. In place of 
such service there will be a special tax-cash if. 
they have it, otherwise payable in labor on pub- 
lic works. Jews likewise are excluded from the 
Rumanian Youth Organization, { 

Aug. 8—An accounting of the distribution of dam- 
ages to victims of the Morro Castle disaster of 
September, 1934, was filed in Federal Court in 
New York City. Claims were settled on a ratio 
of about 60 cents to thie dollar, it was reported, 
and $23,171 still remains to be disposed of. At- 
torneys, physicians and others received $33,386 
for their services, $203,913 was paid out for per- 
sonal property claims, and $572,816 went to the 
estates of 117 persons who died when the ship — 
went down in flames. ie 

—James A. Farley resigned as Postmaster General, 
effective Aug. 31. He had resigned as Chair- — 
man of the Democratic National Committee, 
effective Aug. 17. He was succeeded as Post- 
master General by Frank C. Walker, ex-Treas- 
urer of the Democratic National Committee. —_ 

Aug. 9—In Chungking, China, a dormitory wing — 
of the American Methodist School was de- | 
stroyed and other buildings of the school were 
shaken by. Japanese aerial bombs that destroyed 
more than 900 buildings in the provisional capital 
and killed or injured 100 persons. The raids — 
were renewed as Aug. 11. i 

Aug. 10—Rain floods and gales put Crowley, La., 
under two to eight feet of water and Raat ne 
authorities to evacuate 10,000 inhabitants. The 
storm moved east and ravaged the Atlantic Coast ‘ 
of South Carolina and Georgia from Savann: 
to Georgetown, 60 miles north of Charleston. 
Deaths exceeded 35, including 25 on St. Helena — 
Island and eight on Ladies Island, both off — 
gt Ss. C. i Sia oe 

Aug. 12—Premier Benito Mussolini exploded mines 
12 miles down the Tiber from Rome which 
straightened a loop in that ancient waterway by 
shortening one stretch of it from 215 miles’ to 
34 of a mile and started the river flowing into — 
a new channel. The new route prevents the 
flooding of the low-lying parts of Rome. — ie 

—The Secretary of State of Arizona gave notice 
that Communists could not register or vote. The 
ban was based on an opinion of the Attorney 
General that a Communist could not qualify to 
hold office in Arizona ‘‘because his avowed 
purpose, object and his aay to his organization 
require that he do everything possible to over- 
pea the Constitution of the United States by ie 

orce.”’ Or aN = Seta 
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—In Australia an army bombing plane carrying 
three cabinet ministers and other persons from 
Melbourne to Canberra crashed, All aboard 
were killed, including Army Minister G. A. 
Street; Air Minister J. V. Fairbairn: General 
Staff Chief Gen. Sir B. White; Sir H. Gullet, 
Vice President of the Executive Council. 

Aug. 13—In Falmouth, England, the Town Coun- 
cil ordered the guns of the frigate Ballerophon, 
on which Napoleon surrendered after Waterloo, 
melted for military scrap iron. The Bellerophon, 
launched in 1736, escorted Lord Nelson’s body 
et after Trafalgar, where he was wounded 

ally. - 

—Candidates of the Communist, Socialist, Social- 
ist-Labor and Prohibition parties were ruled off 
the November election ballot by the Massachu- 
setts Ballot Law Commission. 

—In Peiping, two officers and 30 men of the East 
Surrey Regiment closed the British Embassy 
guard barracks and marched away to entrain for 
Tientsin, where they wi] join other units depart- 
ing in pursuance of .Great Britain's decision to 
withdraw all troops from China. 

Aug. 14—A copy of testimony of a witness before 
the Los Angeles (Calif.) County Grand Jury 
identified a score of Hollywood actors, actresses, 
directors, dramatists and writers as members of 
the Communist party, as secret sympathizers, 
or as heavy contributors to the party. The wit- 
ness’s testimony covered alleged activities of 

Im stars, producers and writers, as well as 
charges of Communist activities in trade unions, 
aircraft plants and other industries. Some of 
the actors and actresses were later exonerated 
by the Dies Committee. 

—Heavy rains and floods in North Carolina, Ten- 
nara Georgia and Virginia, caused a score of 

eaths. 

—Southampton, N. Y., celebrated, with a pageant, 
its settlement in 1640, by 20 Puritan families 
from Lynn, Mass., who landed at North Sea, 
near Conscience Point. 

Aug. 15—In Callender, Canada, the Dionne quin- 
tuplets received the cabled blessing of Pope 
Pius XII as they took their first communion in 
their nursery. 

—The Minseito party, Japan’s last and_largest 
party, which gave the country many Cabinets 
in the past, formally dissolved itself to clear the 
way for the new political structure. 

Aug. 16—Negroes and Jews have been barred from 
the French theater and entertainment field. 

—The California clipper arrived in Auckland at 
2:50 P.M., having made the 8,000-mile trip from 
Los Angeles in 49 hours 57 minutes flying time. 

—In Stockholm Foreign Minister Christian Guen- 
ther announced Sweden had stopped ments 
on her membership fee to the League of Nations. 

—The U.S. Army transport American Legion, with 
897 American evacuees from Europe, and the 
Norwegian Crown Princess Martha and her son, 
Prince Harald, heir to the throne, sailed from 
Petsamo Fjord, Finland, for New York, Also 
aboard was Mrs. Florence Harriman, American 

inister to Norway. 

Aue: 1i—Wendell L. Willkie, at his home town, 
Elwood, Indiana, in the presence of 250,000 per- 

* sons, accepted, in a formal address, his nomi- 
nation as the Republican candidate for the 

© Presidency. ; 

Aug. 19—Japanese planes bombed an area in 

‘ Ghungking. China, a mile long and nearly as 

© wide; 10,000 persons were made homeless. The 
American Methodist Church was burned. 

—Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace re- 

© signed and his assistant, Claude R. Wickard, was 

© named his successor. 

Aug. 20—Leon Trotsky (Leba Bronstein), 63, ex- 
‘ied Russian ex-War Minister, was beaten on 

‘the head, in his gun-guarded villa on the out- 

® skirts of Mexico City. His skull was broken 

Sand he died Aug. 21. His assailant who had 
been known as Frank Jackson told the police his 

*' name was Jaegues Mornard van den Dreschd, 36 
@ journalist, born in Teheran, Persia (Iran) o 
Belgian parents. The police detained for exami- 
nation Miss Sylvia Ageloff, 31, of Brooklyn, a 
New York City home-relief investigator for the 
Department of Welfare. The body of Trotsky 
was cremated on Aug. 27. 

Aug. 22—Sir Oliver Lodge, 89, scientist and spirit- 
ualist, died in England. H f 


i: 4 left a ey ee 
ecret tests to prove he co communicate afte: 
aeath with the living world—some laughable 
childish idiosyncrasy; a higher mathematica 
formula containing at least one mistake; names 
of two towns and a. hamlet that had an impor- 
tant part in his career; cryptic quotations from 
verses of three of his favorite songs and the 
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Way one of these songs played a curious part in 
his life; the name of a cliff near which he had a 
sb ka adventure not known to any one now 
iving. Sir Oliver left the envelopes to the So- 
ciety for Physical Research with instructions 
that they be opened one at a time at seances to 
be held at stated intervals. 

—In Hyden, Ky., Mrs. Clark Napier, member, of 
the sect that believes that snake bite canbe 
cured by prayer, died without a doctor Aug. 26, 
in Duane, Use James Cochran, of the same 
‘cult, died aftér letting a rattler strike him with 
its fang. In Kentucky a 1940 law prohibits the 
use of snakes in religious meetings. 

Aug. 23—An Army bombing plane from Denver 
which had left its companion and yanished in an 
electric storm cloud, crashed near Watkins, Col., 
killing two officers and seven enlisted men. 

Aug. 24—Fire destroyed the California building at 
the Golden Gate International Exposition on ” 
Treasure Island, San Francisco Bay. 

—Exiled since 1903, the Chartreuse monks have 
been allowed to return to France. 

—Henceforth no foreigner may occupy any execu- 
tive position in the Japanese Church and the 
Church may not accept financial help from 
abroad. 

Aug. 25—Harry L, Hopkins’ resignation as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, dated Aug. 22, was accepted 
by President Roosevelt. 

Aug. 27—At the State Fair Grounds in Salem, 
Ore., Senator Charles L. McNary formally ac- 
cepted the Republican nomination for Vice 
President. 

Aug. 28—In Tokio Prince Fumimaru, the Pre- 
mier, in addressing the Preparatory Commit- 
tee for the new National Structure, said there is 
to be in Japan no Single Party System of gov- 
ernment, adding: “That system considers the 
State and the party as one and the same thing 
and views opposition to the party as a revolt 
against the State. It renders permanent the 
ruling position of the one party with the head 


of that party and the permanent wielder of 
governing power. No matter what brilliant re- 
sults such a system may have reaped in other 
lands, it is not acceptable to Japan because it is 
contrary to the basic principle ef our national 
policy of ‘One sovereign over all.’ In Japan it 
is the privilege of all His Majesty’s subjects to 
assist the throne and that privilege cannot be 
gaoponplined by a single individual or a single 
party.”’ 

Aug. 29—Henry A. Wallace formally accepted in 
Des Moines, Ia., the Democratic nomination for 
Vice President. 

—A Japanese submarine sank in a storm in ma- 
noeuvers south of Tokio Bay; 100 lives lost. 

Aug. 31—Crash near Lovettsville, Va., of an air- 
plane bound from Washington for Pittsburgh in 
a thunderstorm, killed U. Senator Ernest 
Lundeen, 62, of Minnesota, 20 other passengers, 
and the crew of four, including Margaret Carson, 
hostess, and seven other women. The plane, 
a Pennsylvania Central Air liner, was proceed- 
ing with the rain falling heavily and a thick 
fog obscuring visibility. 

—In Mexico City the Civil Court fixed at 177,- 
624,000 pesos ($35,525,000) the value of the ex- 

ropriated petroleum lands, of which $5,117,000 
the share of the Standard Oil Co. of N. J.’ Of 
this total, $23,400,000 is due for workers’ claims, 
leaving $12,125,000 as actually due the compa- 
nies. There is no appeal. 

—At Cooperstown, N. Y., the sesquicentennial cele- 
bration of the birth of James Fenimore Cooper 
was marked by the unveiling of a bronze statue 
of the novelist of the American Indian. The 
site of the memorial is the spot on which the 
original Cooper homestead, a mansion erected 
by his father, William Cooper, was situated. It 
was burned in 1853. 


1940—SEPTEMBER — 


Sept. 2—President Roosevelt dedicated the $36,- 
300,000 Chicamauga Dam and the artificial lakes 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority near Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. He dedicated, also, 200,000 tim- 
-bered acres of the Great Smoky National Park, 
at Newfound Gap. 

Sept. 3—In Argentina the new Cabinet piscecd 
tself to Seni oe racy. and to the policies of Presi- 

ent R. M. iz. 

ar French Cabinet, at Vichy, repealed the 1904 
law suppressing religious schools. The law was 
passed at the height of the anti-clerical cam- 
paign which was marked also by the separation 
of church and State and the denial to most 
religious orders of “‘the right of association, 
which compelled their departure from France. 

Sept. 4—The District Court in Cody, Wyo., granted 
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Astor from William Vincent Astor on a charge 

of mental cruelty. The defendant is the head 

of the Astor family in the United States. The 

couple were married April 30, 1914. Their home 
% had been in N. Y. City. 

Sept. 5—President Roosevelt sent to the Senate the 
nomination of Frank C. Walker to be Postmaster 
General. 

Sept. 6—Myron C. Taylor, personal envoy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the Vatican returned to New 
_ York City. He had flown from Rome to Lisbon, 
and crossed the Atlantic by ship. ‘ 
—Ex-Mayor James J. Walker took office as Chair- 
man of the Women’s Cloak Industry, in which 
there are 35,000 workers and 2,000 employers. 
He will look after the three-year agreement 
—between the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union and f6ur employer associations. 
Sept. 9—In Chile, a Santiago court imposed prison 
sentences on 20 leaders of the Nacionalista party, 
a group including Fascists, at the close of the 
investigation of the revolt in July. The Nacion- 
alistas were charged with preparing a_revolt, 
 -allegedly in combination with the Popular 
Socialist Vanguard, the former Chilean Nazi 
party. Police raids on the headquarters of the 
- two groups brought to light evidence of a con- 
- spiracy against the government, it was reported. 
Sept. 11—An automobile highway has been com- 
pleted over the Pamir Mountains in Central 
Asia, highest in Russia and known as the roof 
of the world. It runs 350 miles from Stalinabad 
to Noe, and traverses passes as high as 10,000 
feet. 
‘Sept. 12—Fire and explosions wrecked several units 
of the Hercules Powder Company’s plant at 
Kenvil, N. J., causing the death of 51 workers. 
The explosions were preceded by a fire in the 
recovery building, in a) tank containing 16,000 
pounds of smokeless powder being processed. 
The explosions spread the fire to adjoining 
buildings, twenty of which were destroyed over 
a half-mile square area; 50,000 pounds of 
_ smokeless powder was destroyed. 
—The Mexican Congress officially declared Gen. 
_ Manuel Avila Camacho to have been elected 
_ President of Mexico on July 7. 
Sept. 14—The U. S. Senate confirmed Jesse H. 
Jones as Secretary of Commerce to succeed 
Harry L. Hopkins. 
Sept. 15—The church of God will go on forever, 
Archbishop Francis J. Spellman said at the 
Capuchin Franciscan Church of St. John the 
_ Baptist, “New York City, at services in com- 
~~ +memoration of the church’s 100th anniversary. 
Sept. 16—The United States House of Representa- 
_ tives elected by acclamation Congressman Sam 
“Rayburn of Texas to be Speaker of the House 
in succession to the late William B. Bankhead 
of Alabama. 
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Spe 
_. United States in time of war. Loans of this 
_ type would be limited to a total of $10,000,000. 
_ Sept. 18—The President signed the Wheeler-Lea 
_ bill which combines all regulation of interstate 
commerce, except air traffic, within the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It 


law, which puts railroads, buses, trucks and 
water carriers on the same plane of regulation, 
was approved after almost two years of contro- 
~ . versy on papers 
_ —Argentina embargoed imports from the United 
yl States; the ban was ended eight days later. : 
_ Sept. 19—In the County Court in Brooklyn, Harr: 
___. (Pittsburgh Phil) Strauss and Martin (Bugsy 
Goldstein, leaders of the ‘‘syndicate’’ that has 
been accused of committing 83 underworld slay- 
ings throughout the country, were convicted of 
first-degree murder. They were later sentenced 
to death in the electric chair. 
} ad 20—In Hillsborough, Calif., Marc de Tristan, 
3, son of Count and Countess de Tristan, was 
_ seized from a nurse, kidnapped and taken away 
in. an automobile." The child was recovered 
two days later from his captor by two lumbermen 
who had found the car stalled in a dead-end 
road in the Sierra Nevada foothills, near River 
Bi Pine, 8 miles from San Francisco. The abductor 
__was identified as Wilhelm J, Muhlenbroich, who 
was born in Germany and entered the United 
_ States in 1935. The child was recovered, un- 
Oe harmed, on Sept. 22, in the Sierra foothills. No 
_ Yansom had been paid. The kidnapper later 


a divorce to Mrs, Helen Dinsmore Huntington | 


pleaded guilty and was senten 

prisonment. : EWE Gir ake loss iy 

—Near Woodbine, Ga., Brig. Gen, F. W. Honeyeut 
and two companions were killed when their — 

plane crashed in a Swamp. PAS TM 

Sept. 22—Japanese troops from their Canton army 

attacked Dong Dang on the French Indo-China 

border, 120 miles north of Hanoi. The next 
day they attacked French troops at Langson in 

French Indo-China, with artillery and bombing 

planes. Meantime an agreement had been 

reached at Hanoi, 82 miles distant, allowing 

“‘limited’’ Japanese forces to enter the country. 

At Vichy, in (Free) France, Foreign Minister 

Paul Baudoin asserted that the agreement per- 

mitting Japanese military occupation was ap- 

proved by the United States Aug. 31, when 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull told the French 

Ambassador in Washington that he realized 

France’s difficult position and understood the 

necessity for France’s consenting to certain 

privileges. " 

Sept. 23—Both China (Chiang Kai-shek) and the 

United States protested formally to Japan on 

military occupation of French Indo-China; 

Japan’s answer has been that the step is neces= 

sary to cut off by that route the flow of military 

supplies to Gen. Chiang. : 

—In the United States Army Arsenal, at Picatinny, 

near™Dover, N. J., two men were killed and 

eleven other employees wounded by an explosion 
when workers were taking apart World War © 
detonating fuses to recover the fulminate of 
mercury. 

—Lawrence W. (Chip) Robert Jr. resigned as 
secretary of the Democratic National Committee, __ 
following a recent report by Representative — 
Carl Vinson, chairman of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, placed in the Congressional ~ 
Record, which showed the Robert firm to have 
received $900,000 from the government for archi- 
tectural work. 

Sept. 24—The United States, by signed agreement, 
relinquished control of Dominican customs. The 
new agreement guarantees servicing of Domini- 
can bonds by a lien on general government 
revenues of that country. The United States 
has controlled the customs of the island country 


since 1905 and was operating under a Tavisalt Ns 


at not 


the river, linking 
The highway cost 
Bate: $2,275,000. : 
—Under_an agreement with French : 
2,000 Japanese troops were landed at Baisnone 
The landing was unopposed, but just before — 
Liver ra nate ombs were dropped 
ead, causin, 
ties, The Japanese Taandar’ soto 4 
. ing was a “m % 
ept. 27—The Prefect of Rome ordered i 
of the Salvation Army and sequestration ora 
property under the wartime law permitting suc 
actions against ‘“‘enemy property”. | 
—Simon W. Gerson, on the eve of an American 
Legion suit to oust him as a Communist, re- 
signed as confidential aide to Manhattan "Bor- 
ough President S. M. Isaacs in New York City 
He had held the job since Jan. 1, 1938, ae 
—The U. S. Senate unanimously ratified the Act 


of Havana, 
d further tors 
. 30 they. Soe ii 
thern end of thi 
owned in France. 
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—The Golden Gate International Ex 
Treasure Island, San Francisco, Cloned go as 
a HF 30—At.the annual National Catholic Rural 
ife Conference, St. Cloud, Minn., a custom of 
the Middle Ages was revived 
offertory of the mass, when the celebrant was 
about to offer up the host, a farm boy and a 
farm girl stepped forward and held out to him 
a platter of grapes and a sheaf of wheat. 
oan Busch accepted the gifts and blessed 


1940—OCTOBER 


Oct. 1—Congress passed, without a roll call, the 
Excess. Profits Tax-Amortization bill to Taise 
money for national defense. The President 
signed the measure Oct. 8. 

—Prof. Albert Einstein, his daughter, Margot, and 
his secretary, Miss Helen Dukas, took the oath of 
allegiance in the United States District Court, 
Pe oreuton, N, J., and thereby became U. S. citi- 

Oct. 2—Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh gave birth in 
New York City to’a daughter, Anne Spencer, 
their first. There are two sons—Jon Morros. 
born in August, 1932; and Land M., born in 1937. 

Oct. 3—In New York City, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, speaking for 
the trustees at a meeting of the members of the 
faculty, warned that they should resign volun- 
tarily if their convictions brought them into 
Open conflict with the university’s ‘‘freedom to 
go its way toward its lofty aim.’’ Columbia had 
‘thrown its resources into the national defense 
effort and had enlisted in the war “between 
beasts and human beings,’’ in which, he said, 
the United States has been involved economically 
and _ idealogically since hostilities began. 

—U. S. Attorney General Jackson, in an informal 
opinion, held that NLRB rulings that a com- 
pany has violated labor acts are “‘binding and 
conclusive upon the other agencies of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government unless and until 
these findings are reversed by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction.’’ 

Oct. 4—Grand Duchess Charlotte of Luxemburg, 
hereditary ruler of the country annexed by 
Germany, arrived in New York City from Lisbon 
by Clipper plane. 

Oct. 5—Under a new law, all rural land and dwell- 
ings to which Jews held title became state prop- 
erty automatically in Rumania. Occupants must 
leave their land and homes immediately. The 
former Jewish owners will be paid 3 per cent 
annually of the value of the,property as fixed by 
the government, but will reveive none of the 
principal. 

Oct. 71—George Scalise, former president of the 
Building Service Employees International Union, 
Was sentenced in New York City to 10 to 20 years 
in prison for stealing union funds. 

Oct. 8—The New York State Court of Appeals sus- 
tained the conviction on lottery charges (Feb. 
25, 1939) of James J. Hines, a former Tammany 
district leader. A conspiracy charge—a misde- 
meanor—was dismissed, but all 12 felony counts, 
on which Hines was sentenced, to 4 to 8 years, 
Ree  aaeatia He entered Sing Sing prison 

—In Breathitt County, Ky., at Little, 9 young girls 
were burned to death in a fire which destroyed a 
frame dormitory building at a mission school. 

Oct. 9—The Polish and Czech governments in exile 
represented by presidents Wladislaw Raczkiewicz 

_and Edouard Benes, signed, in London, a pledge 

~-of mutual support and friendship. 

Oct. 10—In Cuba, Col. Fulgencio Batista succeeded 

” Federico Laredo Bru as president of the Repub- 

_ lic. The new constitution also went into effect. 

Oct. 11—In China, Fu Hsiao-en, Mayor of Greater 

Shanghai outside the foreign areas, was assassi- 
nated in his home in Hongkew. 

—In Tokio, the Japan Advertiser, established Nov. 

-1, 1890, in Yokohama, was sold to the Japan 

- Times, 4 Japanese-owned English-language news- 
‘paper of which Toshi Go, formerly of the 
South Manchuria Railway, is the publisher, 

—Spain and Chile resumed diplomatic relations, 
broken in July by eae refusal i} es Lei ed 
Front governmen surren U 
Spanish Republican_ refugees mrieitered 1 in the 
Chilean Embassy in Madrid. 

Oct. 13—In the Black Sea, near Gorele, 33 persons 
were drowned in the overturn of a small Turkish 
sailboat; 30 lives were lost a week previous in a 
similar accident. 

Oct. 16—A cyclone hit Bombay, India, causing ex- 
tensive damage and at least 12 deaths. 

Oct. 17—The Burma Road, along which munitions 
and other supplies for Nationalist China are 
transported, 715 milés from Rangoon fo Kunming 
and thence to Chiang Kai-shek at Chungking, 


when, at the 


—Japanese troops have 
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Was reopened to traffic. It had been closed since 
July 17. The Japanese at once began day and 
night air attacks on the many hundreds of trucks 
as soon as they reached Chinese territory. 

Oct. 18—The President signed the bill requiring 
foreign controlled organizations and groups ad- 
yocating the overthrow of government by force 
to register with the Department of Justice. Vio- 
lators are subject to a fine of $10,000, or impris- 
onment of five years, or both. Persons filing 
false statements may be fined $2,000 and impris- 
oned for five years. 

Oct. 20—Near Marianna, Ark., an airplane pilot 
and four passengers were killed when the® pilot 
struck a parachute jumper, whose chute failed to 
open, in an attempt to catch him. The plane 
tangled in the lines of the chute and plummeted 
to the aoe killing all. 

Oct. 21—Floods in southwest France have caused 
100 deaths and left hundreds homeless. 

Oct. 22—In Rumania and Turkey earthquakes did 
considerable damage but did not destroy the 
petroleum wells. 

—Oregoi’s anti-picketing law, adopted by a ref- 
erendum vote two years ago, was declared un- 
constitutional in a 5-to-1 decision by the State 
Supreme Court. 

Oct. 23—One man was shot to death, and 34 others 
were injured in a fight between non-union and 
union construction workers at Velda Village 
Hills, a St. Louis County subdivision. Upton 
Hammond, found unconscious from multiple 
wounds and a fractured skull, died later. He 
was a member of the American Federation of 
Labor picket line of men who were routed by a 
force of 200 non-union employees of a building 
and real estate company. 

—Japan notified the United States, Great Britain 
and Russia that she was abrogating—effective a 
year hence—an agreement for protection of fur- 
bearing seals in the Pacific. 

Oct. 24—An pe killed several persons in 

the Central Valley of Chile, from Illapel to 
Concepcion. Santiago was shaken. 

Oct. 25—John L, Lewis, head of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (C.I.0.), announced 
that he would not support President Roosevelt, 
whom he backed in 1936, and he said he would 
quit his organization if it did not vote against 
the third-term candidate, who, he said, was 
headed for war and a dictatorship. 

Oct. 27—Earthquakes in Argentina shook the prov- 
inces of Cordoba, San Luis, Mendoza, Larioja, 
San Juan and Santiago de Lestero. Thousands 
of inhabitants rushed to the streets and fields. 

—The New York World's Fair came to its end. 

—Five Japanese planes flew 1,200 miles across the 
mountains of Southwestern China to bomb 
Chengtu and other places in Szechwan Province, 
the Tokio War Ministry announced. 

Oct. 28—In Mexico, Federal troops fought adher- 
ents of Gen. Almazan. 

—Japanhese armed forces withdrew from Manning, 
capital of Kwangai Province. At Kunming, the 
eastern terminal of the Burma war supply road 
was attacked by Japanese dive bombers. The 
suspension bridge over the Lu River was their 


target. 

Oct. 29—Stephen Early, Secretary to President 
Roosevelt, and James Sloan, a Negro police- 
man, were in collision in the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Station, New York City, after which Sloan 
was taken to a hospital. Early said later that 
he ‘‘kneed’’ the patrolman when the latter at- 
tempted to bar Early from going through a gate 
to the Presidential train. He apologized and 
denied that he had kicked the policeman. 

Oct. 30—The Federal Loan Agency announced that 
the Export-Import Bank had approved a credit 
of $25,000,000 to the Bank of Brazil to cover 

urchases in the United States. 

—Fire, discovered at 4 A.M., swept through the 
unfiished fourth story of the third wing of the 
Munitions Building of the War Department 
Building in Washington, D. C. The new fourth 
story was destroyed. The three lower floors in 
that wing were ne adjoin by water and smoke, as 


were parts of the adjoining wings, but the con- 
crete floors prevented the spread of the flames. 
Oct. 31—U. S. Attorney General ruled that Mrs. 
Raissa Irene Berkmann Browder, second wife of 
Earl R. Browder, Communist party candidate for 
President, must be deported from this country 
on the basis of her own testimony ‘‘describing 
her surreptitious entry in_ 1933.’ Suspension 
of the order was refused. She is a Russian and 
was married to Browder in Moscow in 1926. 
They have three sons, two born in Moscow and 


rk City. 
Pd ea gl 7 abandoned Kwangsi 


Province, in Southern China, and_nearly 7,000 
have sailed from Haiphong, Indo-China. 


( 
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Chronology, 1940 


1940—NOVEMBER 


Nov. 2—A typhoon swept the island of Guam, 
American naval outpost in the Pacific. 

Noy. 3—At Shanghai, 310 Americans, mostly de- 
pendents of Navy, Marine and Consular men, 
left that city aboard the U.S. S. Monterey. They 
will go to Manila, Australia and the South Seas 
before arriving at Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
This was the second group of Americans to leave 
the Far East following the State Department’s 
suggestion. ; 

—In China, Japanese armed forces are withdraw- 
ingy from the interior of Kwangsi Province 
through Yamchow, their chief port of entry, and 
preparations are being made by the Japanese to 
evacuate the Chungshan district adjoining 
Macao. The Japanese news agency, added that 
Japan had also abandoned the island base of 
Waichow, off the Kwangtung province coast. 

Nov. 4—The Japanese Government announced a 
10-year plan for uniting that country, China and 
Manchukuo in economic self-sufficiency. Japan 
is to operate the heavy industries and send 
skilled workers to direct any industries which 
Manchukuo and China may retain, Manchukuo 
is to produce enough basic staples and supplies 
for the entire bloc; large-scale government- 
fostered immigation from Japan is to raise Man- 
chukuo’s population and lessen Japan’s pressure 
of numbers. Chinese unskilled labor is to be 
used to develop mines and other natural re- 
sources. i 

—A United Air Lines plane with ten persons 
aboard, bound from San Francisco for New York, 
crashed into Bountiful Peak of the Wasatch 
Range, at an elevation of 7,000 ft., in a snow- 
storm 13 miles northeast of Salt Lake City. 

Noy. 5—Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected for a 
third term as President of the United States. 
No other holder of that office ever was chosen 
for more than two of the constitutional 4-year 
periods. 

Noy. 6—The Chilean Government, by decree, 
laid claim to a large quadrant of the Antarctic 
Continent (near the Falkland Islands) between 53 
and 60 degrees, West Longitude. 

Noy. 7—Built. last July, the concrete roadway of 
the $6,400,000 suspension bridge over the Narrows 
at Tacoma, Wash., was broken to pieces by a 
42-mile-an-hour wind and fell 190 feet into 

: Puget Sound, carrying with it part of the centre 
2,800-foot span with its web-girdered stiffening 
trusses. Two trucks and an auto went down 
with the span, but the four occupants escaped 
by crawling up to the towers. j 

Nov. 9—The British Navy was officially reported 
to have abandoned Liukung Island off Shantung 
Peninsula, which is used as a base for summer 
manoeuvres, for ‘‘the duration of the European 
war.’’ | Japanese marines landed on the island 
several weeks ago after the Japanese-sponsored 
Chinese regime at Nanking had declined to rec- 
ognize renewal of a ten-year lease granted to the 
British by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Noy. 10—In Rumania, an earthquake, with its cen- 
ter in the Province of Moldavia, killed 388 per- 
sons and damaged many buildings in the city 
of Bucharest.. Hundreds were made homeless in 
the central area of the country. 

Nov. 11—Wendell Willkie, defeated Republican 
presidential nominee, urged, in a nation-wide 
radio broadcast, the establishment of a_ strong 
and constructive minority party of ‘‘loyal oppo- 
sitionists’’ during Mr. Roosevelt’s third term. 

Noy. 12—Explosions in the United Railway Signal 
Co. plant in Woodbridge, N, J., killed nine per- 
sons and injured 23; in the Trojan Powder Co. 
works at Allentown, Pa., three were killed; in 
the Burton Powder Works of the American 
Cyanamid Corp., at Edinburg, near New Castle, 
Pa., three were killed and 1,000 lbs. of dynamite 
were destroyed. In the last named plant there 
was an explosion on Nov. 17; two men were 
injured. 

—In Mexico City, Sylvia Ageloff-of Brooklyn, 
detained on suspicion of being an accomplice in 
the ce eee of Leon Trotsky, was ordered re- 
leased by Judge Raul Trujillo. Miss Ageloff 
denied any part in the assassination to which 
the police said a man known as Frank Jackson 
confessed. 

—The U. S. Supreme Court ruled, 6 to 2 (Black, 
Douglas; Roberts not voting) that the National 
Labor Relations Board did not have power to 
force an employer (the Republic Steel Corp. in 
the case at issué) to reimburse work relief 
agencies for wages paid to strikers. 

Nov. 13—Following a conference attended ‘by 
Emperor Hirohito, Japanese troops were with- 
drawn from Chinhsien (Yamchow), key position 
for control of the western-most part of Kwang- 


tung Province, 65 miles southeast of Nanning, 
from which Japanese troops were withdrawn 
Oct. 26, according to an announcement by the 
imperial war headquarters, which said the ad- 
vance by Japanese forces into French _Indo- 
China had cut the supply route between Chung- 
King and Indo-China, making it unnecessary to 
hold Nanning and Chinhsien any longer. 

Noy. 15—The $58,000,000 Manhattan-Queens Mid- 
town Vehicular tunnel, N. Y. City, was opened to 
traffic. It provides a,route between the central _ 
shopping districts of Manhattan to the Midtown * 
Highway in Long Island City and the connecting 
highway between Queens and Brooklyn. \ 

—In Richmond, Va., John Shaw, a Confederate 
veteran, died at the age of 105. He was born 
aboard ship, Feb. 6, 1835, when his Irish parents 
were on the way to the United States. 

Nov. 16—In New York City, the Communist party 
of the United States voted to dissolve all afiilia- 
tion with the Communist International and all 
other foreign organizations, ‘‘for the specific 
purpose of removing itself from the terms of the 
so-called Voorhis act,’’ signed by President 
Roosevelt last Octeber and effective January, 
1941, which requires groups under foreign control 
to register with the Department of Justice. 

Nov. 18—John L. Lewis resigned the presidency of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations (C.1.0.) 
which he founded in 1935. 

—The United States Supreme Court ruled, 
unanimously, that Federal courts have no 
authority to enjoin picketing in labor disputes, 
even if alleged anti-trust law. violations are 
involved. 

Noy. 19—The convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in New Orleans, received, through 
its head, William Green, an appeal from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, to promote national unity and 
national defense by making ‘‘an unselfish, a 
far-sighted and a patriotic effort to bring about 
a just and honorable peace’’ in the ranks of 
labor, In the convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, at Atlantic City, a 
report was adopted continuing the peace nego- 
tiations committee but it was not instructed to 
resume parleys immediately. 

Nov. 22—The C. I. O. Convention elected Philip 
Murray as president to succeed John L. Lewis, 
resigned. Murray warned the Administration at 
Washington not ‘“‘to force shotgun agreements 
between the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L.” 

—River floods in the Island of Jamaica, drowned 
more than 75 persons. 

Nov. 25—The Unite@ States Supreme Court unani- 
mously decided that exclusion of Negroes from 
a Texas grand jury was ground for reversing the 
conviction of an 18-year-old Negro sentenced to 
life imprisonment for rape. 

—In Haifa Harbor, Palestine, the steamship Patria, 
with 1,771 refugee Jews aboard, was rent by an 
explosion and sank; 22 were killed, 21 missing. 

Nov. 26—The President signed the Ramspeck bill 
which permits the Chief Executive to put under 
the merit system about 200,000 employees of 
“temporary’’ government agencies, if they pass 
non-competitive examinations. A large propor- 
tion of the jobs affected have been subject to 
patronage. : 

Nov. 27—Harry A. Millis, Professor of Economics 
of the University of Chicago, was sworn in as 
Chairman of the National Labor Relations Board 
in Washington. : 

—French colonial forces Have repulsed an attempt 

y Thailand’s troops to seize the Cambodian 
village of Popiet. ; 

Nov. 29—Wang Ching-Wei, whom the Japanese sét 
up at Nanking as head of the Chinese govern- 
ment, signed a peace treaty with Japan. Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek, who heads in Chungking an- 
other (the National) Chinese Government, said 
the Wang treaty was illegal. The next day the 
United States Government announced that the 
Export-Import Bank had opened another credit 
of $50,000,000 for China (Chungking regime) to 
be covered by Chinese shipments of metals to 
the U. S. over a period of years, and plans to 
make another $50,000,000 available ‘from its 
stabilization fund to support China’s currency. 

Nov. 30—President Higinio Morinigo in a message 
to the nation said: ‘‘The people and the army, 
from this moment, will be under a single com- 
mand which, with the aid of God, I will exercise 
inflexibly to orientate, once for all, the Para- 
guayan revolution.”” He signed a decree con- 
firming his powers. ; 

—The National Government of China offered a 
reward of 100,000 Chinese dollars for Wang 
Ching-wei, “for usurping the Presidency and 
signing with the enemy a treaty detrimental to 
China’s sovereignty.’”’ 
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Death Roll of 1940 


Record as of Nov. 30, 1940) 


(R 
Adams, aun (59), “King of the Gypsies’’; 
Angeles, O 


meee Cyrus tae}, Jewish educator; Philadelphia, 


r 

Adler, H.C. (74), newspaper publisher, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., March 27. 

erence. Jacques (76), pres. Internat'l Soc. for 
Deaf; Y. City, March 10. 

Ricandar. Rey. Maitland (72), Presby. ex-Moder- 
ator; near es Jan. 3. 


Los 


are agen 65), food expert; Westfield, 

alsberg ‘G o. “h (63), food biochemist; Berkeley, 
a 

Risers. Got. ASA (93), artist, rancher; N. Y. 


City, April 2 

Andreve, Goullermo (61), 
Angeles, Oct. 

Andrew, Capt. i. E. (91), G. A. R. National Com- 
mander; Quincy, Ill., June 30. 

Anderson, Mary (Mrs. Antonio de Navarro) (80), 
American actress; Broadway, England, May 29. 

Areo, Count Georg, se (71), radio and wireless 


pioneer; Berlin, 
pres. ef -" Republic of 


Panama diplomat; Los 


Arosemena, J. D. xc 
Panama; Penonome, Dec. 15, 

Ashbrook, W. A. (72), Congressman, banker, Johns- 
town, O., Jan. 1. 

Azana, Manuel (60), — -president of Spain; in 
Southern France, wee 

Babb, Rev. T. E. (99), oldest Amherst grad.; 
Holden, Mass., July 18. 

Bailey, Sir Abe (75), mine and race horse; Cape 
Town, So. Afr., Aug. 10. 

Bailey, G. W. (64), Boston, 


aaa R. P. (54), sculptor, artist; Hyannis, Mass., 


Balbo, Marshal Italo (44), 
Libya, June 29. 

Bankhead, W. B. (66), Speaker of the U. S. House 
of Representatives, lawyer: Washington, Sept. 15. 

Burdick, Prof. C. K. (67), ‘law expert (Cornell): 
Ithaca, N. Y., June 22. 

Barnes, G. N. (81), Scottish labor leader, in the 
British World War Cabinet, signer of Versailles 
treaty; London, April 22. 

Bereta Camille (89), French diplomat; Paris, 


Barry, Rev. zoek ited R. C. bishop; Jackson- 


ville, Fla., Aug. 
Bates. Granville iss), actor; Hollywood, July 9. 
founder and owner 


(abt. 75), 


pres.’ Univ. of Vt.; 


Italian air chief; in 


poeneum (vaudeville) Circuit, N. Y. City, 
oY. 
Beckham, J. C. W. (70), ee ee ex-U. 8. Sen., 


lawyer; Louisville, Ky., Jan 
Bedford, Duke of (H. A. Hassell) (82); in Eng- 
land, Aug. 27. 
Beer, Thomas (50), novelist; N. Y. City, April 18. 
Behrend, E. R.(71), paper mfr.; Erie, Pa., Sept. 22. 
pene, W. E. (81), fin., antiquarian; N. Y. City, 
eb. 24. 
Bennet, J. O. (69), newspaper man; Chicago, Feb. 27. 
Benson, A. L. (68), Socialist 1916 candidate for 
ee hee. newspaper man, Yonkers, 


Al 9. 
Penson, E. F (72), novelist, essayist; London, Feb. 


2! 

Benson, Sir eh aa (81), actor-manager; London, 
Dec. ay 1939 

Bent, Marion (Mrs. Pat is meds (61), dancer; 
N. Y. City (Bronx), July 

eee Count Godard (#2), ast of Kaiser Wil- 

helm in 1918 when he fled from Germany; in 

his Amerongen castle, Holland, Jan. 

Bentley, Irene (Mrs. ate 


tress; Allenhurst, N. y 
Bernard, pacigs (Maj. B ae "Reinold) (80), actor; 


author; 


Islip, N. March 1 

Begiedka Brot, ‘Alexander *0), Pasteur Institute; 
ris, Feb. 28. 

Hessel, Col. W._ (76), Adjt. Gen. 2nd Div., 


W. 
1917-18 in France; Franklin, Pa., April 1. 
Best, Accitral Sir M. R. (62); London, Oct. 13. 
Besteiro, Julian (70), Socialist, last head of the 
Spanish Republican Government; in prison at 


Carmona, Sept. 
(66), ex-military Gov. of 
in France, Me ay 28. 
Bjorkvall Kurt (35), transatlantic (1936) aviator; 
in Sweden, May 3 


Blair, Mrs. Gd. (itary Mitchell ofS Chicago) (84), 


art collector; Los Angeles, Aug. 

Blatch, Mrs. Harriott Stanton (84), woman suf- 
fragist; Greenwich, Conn., Nov. 20, 

Blau, Bela (44) py producer; N. ¥. City, Oct. 21, 

Bloch, C. E. (78), dean of BawiEk publishers; N. Y. 
City (Great See Sept. 


B. “sinith) "(0), ac- | 
Cahill, M. 


Blood, Gen. Sir Bindon (97); London, May 16. 

Blum, Albert (70), merchant, champion os Franco- 
American Sh weet N. Y. City, May 1. 

Blunt, Col. (58), ex-N. Y. Labor ‘Commis- 
sioner; New ernie April 27. 

Bonaparte- -Wyse, A. N. (70), Trish Reueaien: ereat- 
grandson of Ngpoleon I; Dublin, June 1. 

Bonci, Alessandro (70), singer: Milan, Aug. 10. 

Bonwit, FP. ou. €77), merchant; N.Y. City, Dec. 


x 

Booth: Ballington (83), commander Volunteers of 
America; lees Point, N. Y., Oct. 5. 

Borah, (74), U. S. Senator from Idaho, law- 
yer; Washingt, Jan. 19. 

Bordenave, Enrique (50), diplomat; Asuncion, Para- 
guay, Jan. 24. 

Bosch, Prof. Carl (65), German dye head; Heidel- 


berg, April 26. 
(70); Washington, 


Bostwick, Rear Admiral L. A. 
Jan. 14. 

Bourne, C. H. (46), British Air Vice Marshal; 
in plane ak ‘Oct. 

Bourne, Jonathan Jr. (85), ex-U. S. Senator from 
Oregon, mine owner, lawyer; Washington, Sept. 


Boylan, W, A. (71), ex-Pres. Brooklyn College; N. 
Y. City (Manhattan), July 8. 

BR Oe Re (83), actor; N. Y. City (Staten 
s 

Branly, Edouard (95), physicist; Paris, March 24. 

Brentano, Theodore (86), ex-Chicago jurist and 
diplomat: Eg oe N. Y., July 2. 

Brewer, DE. G. E. (78), anthropologist; N. Y. City, 
Dec. 24, 1939. 

Brough, Alexander (77), ex-City Magistrate; N. Y., 
Feb. 27. 


Broun, Heywood (51), columnist, Pres. Amer. 
Newspaper Guild; N. ¥. City, Dec. 18, 1939. 
(93), Ref. Ch, Exec.; N. ¥. City, 


eb. WwW. L. 
Brown, B. L. (49), airplane mfr.; N, Y. City, Jan. 


Brush, M. E. (63), shipbuilder, industrialist; N. Y. 
City, Oct. 15. 

Buchanan, Mrs. J. T. reneng Sharps), novelist; 
Abington, Pa., Sept. 

Buchanan, Dr. T. D. (64), in charge of anaesthesia 
— U. S. Army in World War; N. Y. City, March 


Buckingham, Col. G. T. ee colar’ lawyer, civic 
leader; Lake Forest, Ill., Sept. 9. 

Buffum, W. (51), director, Chemical Founda- 
tion; ‘Montelai, N. J., June 22, 

Bumstead, A. H. (64), cartographer; Washington, 


Ja 

Bunau-Varilla, Philippe (81), 
builder; Paris, May 18. 

beer aoe (66), pres. Edison Pioneers; Erie, Pa., 


Burleigh, ‘Col. W. (69), lawyer, soldier, church- 
man; N. Y. Gliy. March 15. 

Burnett, Brig. Gen. F. C. (64); El Paso, Tex., 

y 2 

Burns, Rev. J. A. Ga) Catholic educator; Notre 
Dame, Ind., Sept. 

Burton, Rev. C. a ( pe ia ibaa leader; 
Georges Mills, N. H., 

Butler, James (49), ne yok, owner; Katonah, 
N. Y., Oct. 26. 

Butler, Rev. Mary Joseph (79), 
mount College; Tarrytown, N. Y., A 

Butler, -_ Gen. S. D. (58); Philadelphia, June 21. 

Butte, G. C. (62), jurist, Texas educator; Mexico 
City, Seg “18. 

itis Rev. #. J. (68), R. C, Archbishop of Dublin; 
there i 

Bywater, H. C. (55), writer on naval affairs; in 
England, a 17. 

(66), rail exec.; Palo Alto, Calif., 

March 2 


Caldwell, %. P. (65), lawiats ex-Congressman; “ 
N. Y. City (Queens Boro), July 31. 
Callistos, Greek Orthodox Bishop; Chicago Nov. 28. 


@ Panama Canal 


Eee Mary- 


Calthrop, Donald (52), actor; London, July 15. 
Calvert, Bruce (73), nudist; Shy May 31. 
Cambridge, Capt. Lord Frederick (32), cousin of 


teas George; on the West Front, in action, 
a 


octet Mrs. Patrick (Beatrice Pda (75), 
English actress; in France, April 9. 
Canavan, J. J. (53), chairman N. Y. State Board 
of Parole; N. Y. City, Oct. 10. 
Canby, A. et Pie actor, manager; 
Y., Oct. 


N. 
Cantu, prenien Giuseppe (67), 
sioner to New York World's Fair; N. Y. City, Oct. 


24, 
Carewe, Edwin ioey Fox) (56), film director; 
Hollywood, Jan. 22. 


Amityville, 
Italian Commis- 
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Carlton, Mrs. H. J. (Effie Crockett) (84), actress, 
composed Rock-a-Bye, Baby; Boston, Jan. 7. 
Carpenter, ee ye C.. H. (65), epee: in 


Oct. 

Chamberlain, Neville «an, 
Minister; in England, 

Chamberlain, Maj. P. ‘ (is), ‘ collector of time- 

_ pieces; Keene, N. Y., May 28. 

Chambers, F. R. (89), N. Y. City merchant; 
Bronxville, April 30. 

Chase, F. H. (5), newspaper man, histcrian; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., May 24. 

Chiariglione, "Hector (83), pres. Italian Societies of 

Los pees ‘April 22. 
Gienbar, Rev. J. R. (65), M. E. bishop; in India, 


Sept. 4. 
Christopher, Prince, of Greece (51); Athens, Jan. 
21 4 


east ae Ug 
Great N N. 'Y., Au 

Churchill, Tchad (63), aator: N. Y. City, Oct. 10. 

Clark, Marguerite (Mrs. H. P. Williams) (53), 
actress; N. Y. City,-Sept. 25. 

Clark, Mrs. Phoebe (103), cousin of the late Presi- 
dent Franklin Pierce; Essex Fells, N. J., Jan. 27. 

Clive, E. E. (56), actor; Hollywood, June 6. 

Coe, a Feb, 2 (68), Yonkers, N. Y., publisher; in 


ex-British Prime 


(65), suipmabile manufacturer, 


Fla., Fe 0. 
Coe, Prof. ae (86), surgeon A. E. F.; Washing- 
ton, April ar, 
ace John (70), plumber, a vice-pres. A. F. 
3 Washington, Feb. 8: 


Collins, aa (56), actor: Arcadia, Calif., Sept. 1. 

Colquitt, Oo. (78), ex- -Gov. of Texas, foe of Ku 
Klux Klan; Baling, March 8. 

Compton, Mrs. Edward eae Bateman) (87), 
actress; London, May 

Connolly, Walter 2): Teton! ‘Hollywood, May 28. 

Converse, Prof. F. S. (68), composer; Westwood, 
Mass., pane 8, 


Conway, E (57), Sec. of State of La.; Baton 
Rouge, Fe 1g: 

Cook, Dr. ne (15), polar explorer; New Rochelle, 
hue San 


Coolidge, Dane (62), naturalist, author; Berkeley, 
Calif., Aug. 8. 

Cope, Sir A. S. (82), painter; in England, July 5. 

Cooper, C. R. (53), ‘author; N. Y. City, Sept. 29. 

Cortelyou, G. B. i8) ex-Sec. of Treasury; Hunt- 
ington, N. Y., Oct. 23. 

Cosden, J. S. 1» petroleum producer, Willcox, 
Ariz., Nov. 

Cox, D. F. (is), . Y. insurance exec.; Sea Island, 
Ga. , Apri 

Craigavon, incite (69), Premier of Northern 
eee y ty Belfast, Nov. 

Orme”, : (72), textile mfr. ; ’ Charlotte, N. C., 


Jul, 
Grantord, F. L. (71), subway builder; Brooklyn, 


March 

Cravath, P. D. (78), sawyer: pres. Metr. Opera 
Assn.; Locust Valley, N. Y., July 1. 

Crawford, Earl of (David A. E. Lindsay), premier 
Earl of Scotland; in England, March 8. 

Crawshaw, Prof. WwW. H. (78), educator (Colgate); 
Hamilton, N. Y., a Pe 

Crompton, Col. R. E (94), bes of British 

Condon 


electrical industry” 15. 
OMB adie ¢ oP Death Valley”; 


Crowley, Rev. J. (48) 
in that region, “aren 17. 

ee soa Ww. (63), eats as jumper 
(Aug. 1 1910); Suen? Fla., 

Curley, E W., Congressman, ‘pulider: N. Y. City, 
Jan. 6. 

Dailey, Joseph (78), actor; Englewood, N. J., Sept. 

Dalmores/ Charles (65), singer; Los Angeles, Dec. 

19. 

patton H. G. (77), steel mfr.; Cleveland, O., Dec. 

partige, Vice Admiral Louis (84), in France, Feb. 
18. 


Daudet, Mme. aeecee AS author; widow of the 
novelist; Paris, April 
Davidoviteh, pus Gi), 


19. 
i, (e 9), Welsh “tramp. poet’; in Eng- 
Osmond (62), Jewish 


Davis, Batty (78), film iibator Leg ge pio- 
neer, June, 1905; Pittsburgh, Jan. 2. 

Dawes, R. C. (72), banker, pres. Century of 
ress Exposition, brother’ of ex-Vice Pres. C. 
Dawes; Chicago, Jan. 8. 

Day, Rear Admiral D. C. (69); Washington, Nov. 3. 

Deasy, L. B. ys, sox Chiet Justice of Maine; 

Portland, March 1 


ex- Mugoalay, Premier; 


Deneen, C. (16), lawyer, Ill. ex-Gov., ex-U. S."' 
Senator; Ghicner’ Fe ; 

De Schweinitz, Rev. Paul (11); Moravian Bishop; 
Bethlehem, Pa., Feb. 8. 

Dessino, Sir Constantine (82), Commander ‘of Rus~"" 
ries armies under Czar Nicholas; London, Feb. 


De *rucich, Serge (67), Bulgar playwright; N. Y. 
City (Queens), Sept. ; 
De Vitrolles, Baron eet d’Arnauld (60), French 
Ambassador to the Netherlands; in London, Oct. ° 


De Vries, Louis, Dutch actor; in France, March 11. 

Dieterich, W. H. (64), ex-U. S. Senator, lawyer; 
Springfield, Ty. Oct. 12. 

Dilerag Prof. J. H. (84); Charlottesville, Va., 
ug. 2. 

Dodd, W. E. (70), ex-U. S. Ambassador to Ger- 
many, educator; Round Hill, Va., Fe 

Doherty, H. L. (69), petroleum executive; Phila- 
delphia, Dec. 26, 1939. 

Dolmetsch, Arnold (82), musical collector; in Eng-” 
land, Feb. 

Dom Pedro tea), pretender to Brazilian throne; 
near Rio de Janeiro, Jan. 29. 

pees ome (64), singer; Huntington, Ne YS 

ri 

Dorpfeld, ere (80), archaeologist; in Greece, 
pri 

Panes eed: Cc. (75), Iowa Congressman; Washing= 
on, Fe 

Dense i FP. ih), San Francisco, 
e 

Dowling, Rey. J. P. (79), R. C. archbishop; Port 
of Spain, June 6 

Downs, L. A. (68). “rail eXec.; ChlcnEes Aug. 10. 

Doyle, “Lady Conan; London.) une 27. 

Drossaerts, Rev. A. J. (77), C. archbishop; San 
Antonio, Tex., Sept. 8. 

Drouet, Mrs. Henry (Brace eel psychist, 

(62), bet fs Sie Mawr, 


inventor; 


painter, sculptor; N. Y. City, Aug 
eae Pane Te R. S. 
Aug 
Tauaeh. Brig. Gen. T. B. (81), ete + War A. E. F. 
Commander; Washington, ors 
Dussor de Barenne, Prof. J. G. (55), ere special- 
ist (Yale), Boston, June Ae 
os hee J. (68), N. Y. antiques dealer; Yonkers, 
uly 
Eisen, G. A. (93), archaeologist; N. Y. City, Wee 29. 
Elbel, Paul, French diplomat; Paris, April 9 : 
Ellerman, Ferdinand (71), astronomer; Los | An- 
geles, March 20. 
Elliott, Maxine (Maxine Dermot) (69), American, 
actress; on the French Riviera, March 5. 
Emmett, Gracie (Mrs. Cynthia Coyle Doorman) 
(78), actress; Somerville, Mass., June. 10. 
Erlanger, M. L. (83), ex-jurist, ex- sheriff, theat- 
wee producer; ‘Go), City, Aug. 30. 
spalter ose 0 ‘9 ex-Vice Pres., *; 
Montevideo, Aug. ; Uruguay; 
Estigarribia, ‘Gen. ae i. (52), Pres. of Paraguay, 
and his wife; in an airplane crash, Sept. 7. 
Evans, E. W. (67), ex-Pres. Amer. Bar Assoc.; 
N.Y. City, July 30, 
ware Lizzie (Mrs. Jefferson Lloyd) (83), actress; 
N. City, Feb. 16. : 
Eeaaa) gs Ee €IS 5 So. Portland, Me. 
Phoebe (1 
Mt. Pleasant, x J., hase, M5 
chemist, 


actor; 
retired teacher; 
Os10, 
Fairbanks, Douglas, Sr. G8), » alot aD producer: 


Santa Monica, wee 
Faison, Brig. Gen. S. a8): Baltimore, Oct. 17. 


Farman, 1 Richard Cea), airplane builder; Paris) 


Jan 
‘Farnsworth, R. P. (38), airplane mfr.; N. Y, City. 


Father Paul James Francis (Lewis Wat’ 
head of Society of ns Atonement, toundet 
Graymoor Monastery N. Ve Feb. 8, 
Fauss, D. C. (78), HS publisher: N.Y. City, 


July 3. 
Faversham, William (Wil 
abe Sgt ° m ae ( William Jones). (72), actor; 
echner, Robert (63), D : 
eee a a Hass atid C. Corps; Wash- 
Stowe Ne bite Susan D, beat Coopers- — 
le 


industrialist: 


Jan 
mit ae 5, (72), Pres. Duke Univ.; babies Nie 


lermonte; Mrs. E 
Pei Baachierion cay ante ate Force) (47); 


Finch, Miss Flora, dm pete tea Hollywood, J 
Finegan, J. E. (63), jurist: Brooklyn, Feb, ioe 


“Goodrich, J. P. (76), 


Notable Deaths During 1940 


lyn J. H. (76), er Pad itus N. Y. T H 
Yy. city, Ge. i emeritus imes; 


Pinker F. ey yn U: S. Customs jurist; N. Y. 
City, March i 

Fisher, Prof. a A. L. (75), British historian; 
ondon, April 17. 


Fisher, J. S. ahe'an -Gov. of Penn., lawyer; 


nat te - (73), Tenn, lawyer; Miami, Fla., 
Fleming, A. H. (84), lumberman, benefactor, pro- 


vided ‘shrine for World War armistice car in 
uaa eh Forest; Pasadena, Calif., Aug. 11. 

Flipper, (84), first U. S. Military Academy 
(West, Somit) Negro graduate; Atlanta, Ga., 

Fokker, A, z G. (49), airplane maker; N. Y. City, 
Dec. 23, 1939. 

Forbes, Mrs. Dora Delano (92), aunt z Pres. 
Roosevelt: near Newburgh, N. Y., July 2 

Forbes, Rev. J. G. (74), R: C. Ch. saanhanb: 
Ottawa, Can., May 22. 

Foster, C. C. (87), a chain store pioneer; N. Y. 
City, Sept. os, 

Foster, Maj. L., U. S. A. (70), former news- 
paperman; Wuaniosios June 13. 

siege ae E. ee N. Y. sugar exec.; Hackensack, 


Mahiringnets, a. Gen. J. T. (79), founder 
Canadian Army Medical Corps; Toronto, May 18. 

Prank, Alexander (73), actor; N. Y. City (L. I. 
City) Dec. 14, 1939. 


Frank, Dr. Glenn (53), Ex-Pres. Univ, of Wis., 

ane. by Mes son, Boe Frank Jr.; near Greenleaf, 
ep 

Frankénthaler, Alfred (58), jurist; N. Y. City, 
an 

Fraser, Mrs. Jefferson (Amorette Harrington) 
(103); Brooklyn, Jan. 5. 

2 hae: gel A. %. (65), painter; N.Y. City, 
une 

Furness, Marmaduke Viscount 36), British ship 


owner; Cannes. France, Oct. 
Gale, Walter (85), actor: Breckiva, Sept. 25. 


Galli, Rosina (Mrs. Giulio Gatti-Casazza) (45), 
baliet mistress, Metropolitan Opera, 1914-°35; 
Milan, Italy, April 30. : 

oe =o eer (79), novelist; Hollywood, 
arch 

open SF (76), wine maker; N. Y. City, 

Garvey, Marcus (60), Negro promoter; London, 


June 10. 
Gates, Dr. ang (16), expert on Mayas; Balti- 
more, April 2 
Gatti-Casazza, Giulio (70), Metropolitan Opera 
conductor for 27 years; Ferrara, Italy, Sept. 2. 
ral Sir Ernest (75): eg April 20. 


a a eS. C. Ch. arch- 
bishop; Montreal, Can., Aug. 31. 
Gibson, E. Aye (68), U. S. Senator from Vt.; 


ex-head N. Y. City Transit 
ig Bee dicion, April 11, 


Caran, M. R. (72), ethnologist; Lincoln, Nebr., 

arena Sir John (63), British minister of 
shipping; London, March 30. 

Glennon, niuear, A Adm’l J. H. (83); Washington, 
D. 

Goldberg, 8. H. (53), “hairpin king’’; Chicago, 
June 5. 


Seaman, Emma (70), anarchist; Toronto, Can., 


14, 
amen, Sir F. H. (94), 33rd degree Free Mason; 
in England, Feb. 
adoro y Tomas Re R. C. cardinal, 
Primate of Spain; Madrid, . 22. atic 


5 Panes Fs lawyer; 


Au 

Gordon,’ J."S J ¥e Gas, paecen Hamilton, Ont., 
cron. i. i. 190),, oldest Yale grad.; Water- 
= ford, 8. 


bert (89), ex-judge, reviewed for Gov. 
Grant, Rot SLO anzetti case; Boston, May 19. 


Graves, Rev ae su). retired P. E, Ch. bishop; 
Shanghai, ay 
S. (75), tke E. F. in 
OSiberia Mass £530: BS Shrewsbury, N. J., Feb. e 


City, Jan. 20. 
Greene, wilt (87), “oneddate, Pa., 


ov. 
lay (88), ex-U. S. Min. to Uruguay 
crea ease pub.; Chicago, Feb. 20. 
Griswold, Col. A. H. (60), telephone, teleg. execu- 


ib, 24. 
tive: Ny. City, TF (15), founder jvabrador 


painter; N. 
novelist; 


Grenaical Arhines! C Charlotte, Vt., 


aN 


129° 
Te Ba P, (80), painter; Rockport, Mass., 
Guillaumat, Gen. L. A. (76), ex-war minister; 


Nantes, France, Maa 18. 
Guise, Duke of (Jean de Bourbon) (66), exiled 
French Pretender in Spanish Morocco, Aug. 26 


ts Rey. Justine (66), co-Prince of An orra, 


x C. Bishop of rgell; Barcelona, Spain, 
an. ‘ -— 
Haddon, Prof. A. ©. (84), anthropologist; in 
England, April, 20. ’ : 
Hadfield, ‘Sir R. A. (81), alloy steel inventor; 


London, Sept. 30. 
Hagedorn, Dr. Fred (65), last food conservator of 
the German republic; Kiel, Sept 


Hainari, Mrs. Tilma (78), Finnish educator, 
feminist; eee, Jan. 33. 

Bee, Ag - (72), opera singer; N. Y. City, 
e 


Hainisch, Michael cSt), pres. of Austria 1920-'28; 
in that country, Feb. 29. 

Hale, Robert (66), actor; in England, April 18. 

Hall, James (39), actor; Jersey City, te Te 

Hamilton and Brandon, Duke of (A. D. Douglas- 
Hamilton) (78), Premier Peer of Scotland; 
London, ng) ae 

Hamlton, Rey. *(80), ex- May a Tufts College, 
33rd degree iastn' Boston, 

Hamlin, C. C. (72), nee pub, Ney, leader; 
€olo. Springs, Colo., ae 

+ (68); Portland, Oreg., 


Hammond, Maj. Gen. C. 
April 2. 

Hanson, Ole (66), ex-mayor of Seattle, realtor; 
Los Angeles, + ae 6. 

Harkness, E. (66), oil and rail capitalist, 
oa ee N.Y. City, Jan. 29. 

Harlan, Pepe (75), actor;’ Martinsville, Ind., 

, ice hockey promoter; 


Jan. 
r N. Y. broker; Silver 
Spring, Md., Aug. 14. 


Hammond, Col. 

Harrington, Col. F. C. (53), National Works 
iss Bad Administrator; New London, Conn., 
ep 

Harrison, W. P. (71), art collector, ex-Chicago 
a editor; Los Angeles, June 28. 

Haynes, F. J G9), early bicycle and auto maker; 
Detroit, May 3 

Haynes, R.A. (58), U. 8S. pha commis- 
sioner 1921-’27; Hillsboro, O., Oct. 

Head, Sir eae EI (79), neurologist; in England, Oct.9. 

Magee er A wD (101), social service; Newark, 

ny 

Heffron, J. (83), oldest survivor of explosion of 


U.S. paitleskis Maine; Brooklyn, July 23. 
a a Cc. G. W. von (81), poet; Stockholm, 
Henke, Alfred (37), German air flight capt.; flew 

with Capt. R, von Moreau, non-stop, 1938, Ber- 

lin to N. Y.; ‘‘somewhere in Germany,’’ April 22. 
Hering, Prof. 'H. S. (75), Christian Science leader; 

near Boston, May 15. 

Hertford, Marquess of (G. F, A. Seymour) (68), 
actor, author, journalist, former husband of 
Alice’ Thaw of Pittsburgh; in England, Feb. 16. 

a i SE sagh lawyer, Lincoln biographer; 

Hesse, Friedrich” won, Landgrave of (72); in 
Germany, tin : 

Bene nO en), jurist; Plainfield, N. J., 
ep 

Berar ys Du a (55), novelist, poet; Tryon, 

ne 

Hitz, apn (49). hotel owner; N. Y. City, Jan, 12. 

Hobson (80), ecnomist; in England, April 1. 

Hoffman, Mrs. K. (Marion Ball) (57); founder 
Pan-Hellenic douse N._Y. City, March 21. 

Hohenzollern, Wilhelm, Prince of Prussia (34), 
eldest son of former crown prince; in a Flanders 
field hospital, May 26. 

Holden, Hale (71), ti exec., lawyer; N. Y. City, 
Sept. 23. 

Hollander, Prof. a: H. (68), taxation expert; 
Baltimore, July 9 

Holm, Commander Setce (90), Polar explorer; 
Copen. en are) 

Hooper, PH. (78), No BS encyclopedia editor; 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., 14. 
Horlick, William, Jr. ANGa): Polar expedition 
backer, m’n’fr.; Racine, Wis., April 1. 
Horne, Viscount R. S. (69), ex-chancellor of the 
exchequer; in England, Sept. 3. 
Horner, Henry (61), Gov. at Tilinois, lawyer, ex- 

judge; Winnetka, Oct. 6. 
Houston, D. F. (74), ex-sec. of treasury, ex-sec. 


of series ga gars on ae Life Ins. Co. of 
N. Y. City, S 

Howe, af roe wee (is), "health authority; Clifton 
Springs, 

Hughes E E. E. (77), W. Orange, .N. J., 
Jan. 19. : 


ep mfr.; 


Huidekoper,. Col: FL B: (66), railitary. writer; 
Washington, March 


i 15 
ys Ww. A. (82), ex-police chief; Albany, 


_N. 28 
- Hutton, J. MM. (io); banker; N.Y. City, March 1. 
- Ichikawa, eee (59), actor; Tokyo, Feb. 23. 
ngersoll, (64), Brooklyn Boro president, 
awyer, aie. worker; that city, Feb. 24. 
(Mrs. Hy. ‘Michener) (83), 


_ Irving, Minna Odell 
poet, author; Wyckoff, N. J., July_23. 
Jabotinsky Vladimir (50), New Zionist world 


leader; Hunter, Y.,,Aug.. 3: 


Joe (43), Moning manager; N. Y. City, 
p ¥ 
_sagoby, Dr. G. W. (83), neurologist; N. Y. City, 
e 
Jaco el, Adelbert (82), fur dealer; N. Y. City, 


Jenkins, MacGregor (70), author, publisher; Wil- 
_ liamstown,’ Mass., March 6. ei) 


_ Jobnston, Brig. Gen. J. A. 

‘an. 

ate ay. (51), radio comedian; N. Y. City, 
ov. 


‘ 


Washington, 


v3 Robe Feb. 

_Kantokowicz, Prof. Harman (62), legal historian, 
erman exile; Cambridge University, Feb. 

t actress; N, Y. City, Aug. 20. 
R. C. Archbishop Michael (a0); Sydney, 


J. ay 30. 
George, 7 (88). traveler, author; 
ev, 


68) Srnitholégist- Madison, N. J., 


err, D. ai (56), ex- eptes: Lehigh Valley RR.; 
‘ xiely. e; arte Oct 
or eas J. (i143, ex-postmaster; N. Y. City, 
fime “W. 8. (72), Ny Tace horse 
r; Binghamton, N. Y., 
cenit eek (77), hirctnts Javentor: NEY. 
uly 29. 
are Dr. R. K. (64), neurojogist; Brooklyn, 
ine, Mrs. Rudyard (Caroline Balestier) (73); 
England, Dec. 19, 1939. 
: M. (1 - 9), chain store founder; Glen 
é ), painter; Berne, Switzerland, 
Mieei€I2); 
ay 4.. 
124 =F as (82), tuberculosis expert; N. Y. 


Ww. ei (65), .ex-Gov., plumbing mifr.; 
Wis., April 21. 


ae ‘(, lawyer, Dem. leader; Wash- 

uly 23. 

Gen. Count P. R. (78), habe War 
San Remo, July 7. 

Tialian Rev. Paulin (69), Rector of Louvain 

Lageus versity; in Belgium, Feb. 

ager H. G i yachtsman, leather merchant; 


Hs City, F 16. 
er ot as Selma (81), novelist; Marbacka, 


5 : discoverer of influenza 
m; London, 20. 

agton, Lord (Charles Cochrane-Baillie) a 
on a ae: London, Sept. Ny. 


ow, Baward Ceesaienl Singer (57); 


: rores (81), Pacifist, Socialist, Labor- 
-M. “London, May 
robe, Col. Geman (65); Washington: Dec. 6, 


a beut, Max (75), submarine designer; in France, 
Dec 

edan, "Henri Sat journalist, member French 
.} Vichy, in Aug., 1940. 
Lav rent, Raymond, ex-Mayor of Paris; Bordeaux, 
June 
aw, Walter (64), actor; Hollywood, Aug. 8, 
aw: oS me (68), painter; Miami, Fia., Dec. 


azamue, David (81), he aa 
iti Queens), Aug. 

: thers, Mrs. eetanahe Douglass (79), Miss. 

peat Y “sheamboat pilot since 1894; New Orleans, 


Setaaeny leader; 


4 iene Mrs. 


sleeve-valve inventor; in. 


Maye, Mas Katherine (33), author; Bediérd H: 


Sept. 29. 
Lee, Rev. J. C 3) 

bridge, Mass., Serr 
Leonard, et E. 


38) s -edear p i 


City, Nov $ 
Lescouve, _ “Theodore (45), statesman; : 
Apri . 7 : er 
ete, A. F. (65), ex-congressman; Columbia, 
C., April 28. 


Leviton, Solomon (i), ex-state treasurer; Madi- 
son, Wis., Feb. 2 


Lewis, Dr. F. P. ass eye expert; Brookhaven, 
N. ¥., Sept. 10. 

Lichtenberger, Andre (70), novelist; Paris, 
March 25 . 


Lie, Jonas (59), painter; N. Y. City, Jan. 10. ° 
Sa eee M. (81), wood engraver; Philadelphia, 
eb. 22. 


Lindley, E. H. (71), 
(Pacific) Aug. 21. 
Lippincott, J. B. (82), book publisher; Philadel- 

phia, Jan. 19. 
Livermore, Jesse L. (63), stock market operator; 
N. Y. City, Aug. 28. 
Lockton, Edward (64), wrote 2,300 songs; Hendon. 
England, May 16. 
Lodge, Sir Oliver (89), physicist, spiritualist: in = Fi 
England, A Aug. 22. hs 
Loeb, Maj. Gen. Fritz (45), German air chief; in ; 
plane crashy June 25. 3 
Taste, Te (47), Pea bis Dem. leader; Over- 


(61), 
reall executive; 


Kansas educator; at sea 


race relations expert; 


July 
pi Ww. seine : 


ug. 

Losey, Gapt. R. our, Uv. = military pee: Dom- 
bas, Norway, April 2 
Lowman, Seymour cri 
sec. of treasury; Elmira, - N. Y., March 13. 
Lundeen, Ernest (62), U.S. senator from-Minn 
lawyer: in airplane crash near Lovettsville, Va 


Aug 
"Prof. F. B. (64), Spanish-Ame Haan 


" ex-lieut. gov., ex-asst. 


Bastiaans 
expert (Yale); Gu Haven, April 1 

Macdonald, A. Ae 
Orange, N. J., Neb. 

Macdonald, E. M. (aa), 
minister, lawyer; Pictou, 

MacKenzie, Clinton (69), 
Glen Cove, N. Y., M 

MacLeod, Rev. M. 
Oct. 5 


book plate engrav 

ex-Canadian defense 
~» May 26. 04.1 

yachtsman, archite ts 


arch 9. 
G. (%5); Bronxville, N. 


Macoy, E. H. ¢8), civic leader, industrialist; —* 
Chicago, Feb. 
MacRossie, Rev. * tian (i9), Methodist ext 
Rye, N. i de March 2. 
Moevar, Imre (46), gypsy fiddler; Budaps 
pril 28. : 
Manning, Ambrose (79), actor; 
March 22. 


Manning, Jack (43), dancer; Washington, Feb. 

Mansfield, Mrs. Richard (Beatrice Cameron) 
actress; "New rere Conn., July 

aanNDrs, Earl of (E. P. Pierrepont) 1); 
pri. . 

Manzo, Gen. Francisco; in Mexico, Feb. 1. « 

Mapes, C. E. (64), Mich. congressman, lawyer; 
New Orleans, Dec. 12, 1939. 

March, Rey, John (16), R. C. bishop; 
Grace, Nfld., Jan. 12. 

Margoliouth, ‘Prof. D. S. (81), Arabic 
London, March 23. 


aot Mme. Emelle A, (86), singer; 

ar i 

Markel, J. L. (80), eee Jewish be 
Node Ci Dec. 25, 1939 

Markham, Edw: in (87), poet; N. ¥. City | 


| a aren £ (68), ! 
arler r Herber A aie: 
to U. S.; Montreal, Jan. ana Ad, 


y -), Aug. 20, 
Martel, Count Dainien de & FE 
ate yan. (61), French dipio ati 
Mortis, 


May 
Mattis, Mrs. Doris (110); Btdeols N..Ji,) J 
Maxwell, John (63), moving-picture theater: i 


in En land, Och. 
Maxwell, Mrs. at (79), leader in Bara’i f 


Buenos Aires, Muraren 


Oct. 9. 
McCandless, L. L. (81), ‘ex-Dele, ate to 
from Hawaii, industrialist; Honohily, ee 


—~ <P 


_ Neal, Thomas (82), 


: Notable Deaths During 1940 


J. 
Magar 2 F ee aa U, 8: (Contyouer General, 1921- 


MeCarth ay, J . oP, as). gare rere Spokane, 


MeClellan, ‘G, B 
cator; Washington, Noy 
Re G. (63), chaplain to the 


in 1933; Kansas City, Mo., Jan 
McGarrah, G. W. (17), Banker: 
eg 5. 

Garrity, Jose = (96), 
Philadelphia, 
McGuire, . A; 
Calif., Sept. 16. 
McKenna, P. E. 


Ny. Y. City, 
ex-head Clan-Na-Gael: 
Gs), playwright; Beverly Hills, 
64), ig House doorkeeper 37 


years; Washing nm, Jul 

McKenzie, Prof. R. . (55), sociologist; Ann Ar- 
bor, Mic May 6 

McLane, lian (75), ae he jurist; Green 
Spring Valley, Md., 15. 

ee Gen. J. St “(76); Berkeley, Calif., 


MeVicker, 4 Julius (84), actor; Beverly Hills, Calif., 

arch 

ilendeahall; Rev. H. G. (89), Presby. Ch. leader; 
Litchfield, Conn., May 15 

Metz, Henry (74), actor: ‘Rye, N. ¥., April 29. 

Meyers, Rear Admiral G (58); Off San Pedro, 


Calif., Dec. 7, 

or age fica t84), tire maker; in France, 
uu . 

Miller, W. (48), actor; Los Angeles, March 30. 

Miller, Webb (48), European manager United 
Press; London, May 7-8. 


Mix, Tom (60), cowboy actor; in ‘Arizona, Oct. 12. 
Modjeski, Ralph (79), bridge ‘builder; Los Angeles, 


e 26. 
eines Bernard (43), City Magistrate; Bronx 
Boro, Dec. 6, 1939. 


Molyneaux, J.’ W. (76), ex-fed. judge; Minneapo- 
lis, Jan. 25. 
Montgomery, re a 


{e1), Wee sc 27th Divi- 


sion A. > *; “Gity, 4 5 
Moore, J. Wie), . ‘Btate Labor Relations 
exec. ; city, oct. 
okies 76), eane educator; Brooklyn, 
pr. 
Mora, F (65), pee N, ¥. City, June 5. 
Morrow, iiss Alice 68), educator; Englewood, 


+ May 9. 
Morrow, Mrs. Honore (60), novelist; New Haven, 
Conn., Apri 


~ ri] 12. 
Morton,’ 4 M. a (70), federal jurist; Fall River, 


Mass, June 

Moscovich, Sacaies (68), Hollywood, June 18. 

neocon, R. R. (72), Pres. Tuskegee, Negro educa- 
Va., May 31. 

Matta, ea usenbe (68), Swiss ex-pres.; Berne, 


Mack, Karl (80), orchestra feqverian) conduc- 
tor; in Germany, March 

Mueller, Admiral George S23 (86), last head of 
German navy under Kaiser Wilhelm; Hangels- 
berg, April 19. 

Muller, Mme. Elizabeth 8. oe Berne, Switz., 


Oct. 29. 

Mumford, Ethel Watts (Mrs. G. Grant), play- 
wright, poet, novelist; N. Y. Gis, Mas, 

Mundheim,, Samuel (68), merchant; N, ¥. City, 


Marc 
Mendy. Talbot (61), author; Bradenton, Fila., 
Aug 


Munson c wy; wy ship owner; Port Washing- 


ton, N. ¥ a 
Murphy, F BD. Minnespats newspaper pub- 
er: 


1 ae Ai 
F. W. oO}, an jeader; Minneapolis, 


7. Cty, Jan. 18. 
Myers, agai (73), painter, aushers » X,. CAty, 
‘une 
Mysore, Maharajah of Gab 8. K. W. Bahadur) 
(56); Bangalore, Aug. 3. 
magel, Charles (90); Sec. of Commerce and Labor 
under Pres. Taft, lawyer; St. Louis, Jan. 5. 
Hapler, J. E. (94). shviite, pk ae itrar, 
Treasu ashville, Tenn pr; 
§ (33 industrialist; Detroit, Oct. 6. 
Nevada, Emma ( eile Wix my (81) Ria opera 
singer; ee 1, England, June 
Newman, A G. (63), sculptor; N, ¥. City, Feb. 2. 
Newton, A. E. Ge. ” pook collector; Philadelphia, 
Sept. 29. 


Nicholson, rae a Adm’l R. F, (87); Washington, 
Dec. 
Nicoll. Mae Courtlandt (55), prohibitionist; N. Y. 


Nov, 22. 
Mussey, K. K, (54), art dealer; 


NN. ., Ma 
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Nixon, Lewis (79), naval architect, exploaives 
mir, eK rede of erates Hall; Long Branch, 
Norton, W. A. (70), gee N. Y. City, March 18. 
Noyarre, 103), acr 


Novelli, games (55), aR ae Ni. Y. City, May 31. 
British air 


29, 
QO’ Brien, J. (65), State "Court of Appeals jurist; 
N. M Ghiy, ‘Deo. '25, 1939. pe int 


tay. hur ex-Congressman; 


4 City, June 1. 
O'Neil, George (42), playwright; Hollywood, May 


O'Neil, R. T. :(51), ex-head American Legion, 
lawyer; Wichita, Kan., May 
a Prof. H! L. (82), St, Paul, 


as 
otis” Rey. C. P. Phat Episcopalian leader; Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 
Owens, R. B miDy Riectrival engineer; Baltimore, 


Noy. 1, 

Paddon, Dr. H. L. (59), Grenfells’ aid in guabredor 
Mission; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 24, 193 

Page, DeWitt (70), vice pres. Nias tg oie race 
horse es Miami, Fla., Feb. 

Paine, F. (52), b banker; ‘aoetoh. ‘Au ug, 22, 

Parker, E. Mi Sr. (68), Mt. Holly, N, J,, detective; 
Lewisburg, Pa,, 4. 

dering: pe Cit Pia es store exec.; N, Y¥. City, 


J 

Pastevnack:; J. A. (59), orchestra conductor; Chi- 
cago, Apri] 29. 

Patrick, oy T. (74), convicted in 1902 of slaying 
W. M. Five. of Texas; pardoned in 1912; Tulsa, 
Okla., Feb. 11. 

Patrick, Miss. Mary M. (89), founder Istanbul 
Woman's College’ in Turkey; Palo Alto, Calif., 


Feb, 35, 
Oo. (78) actor; Los Angeles, Aug, 12, 
we (68), realty operator; N, Y, City, 
Peck. “L. M. 


em e Danbury, 
Conn., July 1 
Penrose, (ede Cds mining capitalist; Colorado 
Springs, cg T, 1939 
Perkins, Jo 480) N, Y. City banker; Mt. Kisco, 
pres. Dominican Republic; 


Y esupators 


oldest Freemason; 


N. Y., July 1 
Peyn ado, J. B (62), 
Gludad Trujillo, March 7. 
Philips, Maj. Gen. Sir Tor, Ge), London, Aug, 15. 
Phillips, Albert (65), actor; N. Y¥. City, Peb. 24. 
Phinney, William (63), ac tor! N. Y, City, July 24. 
Pierce, Brig. Gen. P. E, (14); N. Y. City, Jan, 11, 
Pierce, W. E. (58). N. ¥. Congressman, lawyer: 
eaeningen, Jan. 3. 
Piles, H. (81), ex-U. S. Senator from Washing- 
ton, Siplomat lawyer; Los Angeles, March 11. 
Pirie, fs T. (68), Chicago merchant; in Florida, 


Pittman, “Key (68), U, S, Senator; in Nevada; 


Vv. 

Pollock, A. V. 6H), sdvertising executive; N. Y. 
City (Rockaway), y 23. 

Pomerantz, Arnold we, Pianists N ¥ City, Aug. 1. 

Poore, Ma). Gen. (17); Fitchburg’ Mass., 
Aug. 

Ranta, H. R. (81), painter, author; Orange, N. J., 

15. 


Aug. 

Perle, Col. sustare {oop es ae War) 
food supervisor; x, City, May 

Pog " ee (74), NY ‘ deter * a enesaig nth 


ove u » 

Potter, A. roo (73), Rervers librarian emeritus; San 
Clemente, Calif., he 

Prellwitz, Henry (ay, ‘painter, treas. Natl. Acad.; 
E. Greenwich, R. I), March 13. 

Prince Aage of Denmark (52); Morocco, Feb, 29. 

Princess Marguerite d'Orleans (71), sister of Bour- 
bon Pretender to throne of France; in that coun- 


try, Jan a 
Pujo, A, (78), ex-Congressman, lawyer; Lake 
Charles, “ha, Dec 9. 


Pusey, Dr. W. A, (74), ex- ha Amer, Med. Assoc, ; 
Chicago, 


Aug 
Ragon, Heartsill (55), U. S. jurist, lawyer, ex- 
snares Ft. smi th, Ark., Ps Ib. 
Rainier, J. (79), racing auto mfr.; Hewlett 
Harbér. ‘Vice Admiral Ph (54), Thailand 
Rajawangsan, ce mira. ya ; ailan 
(Sigta) meinber League of Nations and Minister 
Britain, London, Feb. 
Ranous, Rodney (54), actor; Chicago, April 23, 


Rasquin, A. G. (52), aS Ss. Internal Revenue Col- — 


lector; Riverhead, + Nov 
Rautenburg, Robert “ep, sculptor; Arden, Del., 


rhe Feb. 
F. Se Peachy meek author; Atlantic’ Redell, “imma eke J. A. Marcus), singer; N, ¥. 


City, Feb. 


nt 


Tt 


— 


eile oh ee a 


cen 


~ Sar sedsas. Norval (63), 
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Reed, Jessie (43), actress; Chicago, cee 18. 
Reeves, Al. (75), actor; Brooklyn, Feb. 
mayne Ids, G. M. (75), Chicago Benepe: ae Calif., 


Feb. 

Hiinclander, “nie Fe ioe N, ie City land 
owner; Long Beac. pee 

Rhoades, Miss Cornélia H. (1), blind author; 

City, Nov. 28. 

Pecidi, Dr. and Lieut. Col. T. (10), military 
aide to Eh aed Taft and AWvilson, Boyertown, 
Pa., Aug. 

Rial, Louise (30), a ee N. Y. City, Aug. 10. 

Rice, Brig. Gen. J. H. (70), ordnance chief, A. E. 


F.; Pelham, N. Y., Jan 
pcner Louis (11), Salata W. Nyack, N. Y., 


author, ex-diplomat; 
Bermuda, Oct. 22. 


Richardson, W. C. (68), merchant; Philadelphia, 
Jun 
Richmond, Prof. C. A. (78), educator; Washington, 


July 12. 
Ricketts, L. D. (80), penne (copper) engineer; 
Los Angeles, March 
Ridgely, Henry ih), 
Dover, Del., July 


blind lawyer and banker; 


Ridgley, J. N. Gow, Civil War vet.; Portland, 
Oreg., Oct. 17. : 

Riggs, Dr. A. F. (63), psychiatrist; Stockbridge, 
Mass arch 5. 


Rihani, Ameen (63), poet; in Syria, Sept. 14. 

Roberts, Florence Cte. Robert Gale) (79), actress; 
Hollywood, June 6 

“harem Maj. Gen G. hate Adjt. Gen. N. Y. 

; N.Y. City, Aske 25. 

Bann: 2 | Hugh, U. 8. N. (81); Washing- 
ton, aepe 

Rogers, E “(62), jurist; Glens Falls, Nov. 3. 

Rogers, N. Ri. (46), Canadian Minister of National 
Re near Newtonville, in plane crash, June 


0. 

Roemer, Rev. J. (15), educator; St. ee Aug. 9. 

Rosenthal, Albert (76), etcher, painter; N. Y. City, 
Dec. 20, 1939. 

Robinson, T. L. (60), N. Y. lawyer, fin., member fo 
Dawes SST Reparations body; in Switzer- 
land, Feb. 

Ronaré’h, Vice OF anata Pierre (75); Paris, March 


Roper, Rev. J. C. (81), retired archbishop (An- 
glican); Toronto, Can., Jan. 26. 

Rosewater, Victor (69), newspaper man; Philadel- 
phia, J uly 12. 

Rosny, J. H. (84), novelist; Paris, Feb. 14. 

Ross, D. Ww. (62), actor; London, June 19. 

Rostron, Capt. Sir A. H (77), rescuer of Titanic 
survivors; in England, Nov. 4. 

Rothermere, Lord (Harold Harmsworth) (72), Eng- 
lish newspaper owner; in Bermuda, Nov. 26. 
Ruiz y ete, M. D. (65), R.°C. archbishop; 

Havana, Jan. 
Rumeau, Rev. Joseph (91), R. C. Bishop of Angers; 
ance, Feb, 
Rumpler, Edmund (82), airplane engineer; in Ger- 
many, Sept. 
a oe Prot. W. R. (89), pathologist; Edinburgh, 


Ratiend, “Duke et she H. M. Manners) (53); in 


England, 

Byam, Ane AGO), N, Y. financier; San Francisco, 
Ov. 

Bey Hassan (61), Egyptian Premier; Cairo, 


ov. 
St. aman Marguerite (79), actress; N. Y. City, Oct. 


Saionji, Prince Kimmochi (92), oo adviser 
to the Japanese Court; Okitsu, Nov. 24. 

San Miguel, Antonio (88), Cuban industrialist; 
near Havana, Aug. 9. 

Santacruz, Mrs. Fernando de (the former Mrs. 
John Longer de Saulles) (46); Vina Del Mar, 
Chile, oe 21. 

Eads . W. (63), rail executive; Evanston, I1l., 


‘Saunders, J. M. (42), playwright, World War avia- 


tor; Ft. Myers, Fla., March 11. 
Savage, M. J. (68), New Zealand Prime Minister; 
1 eal Marah’ 
Schelling ee (re orchestra conductor, com- 
poser; Ney ty, Dec. 8, 1939, 
Beretheney. OEE. J. W. (67), cancer (Har- 
" yard) expert; W. Harwich, Mass., July 9. 
Schiel, Father (82), archaeologist; "Vichy, Oct. 9. 
Schratt, Katharina (Mme, Geza, von Kiss de Ittabe) 
(87), friend of late Emperor Francis Joseph; 
A bree) April 17. 
co ss Sarah E. ett school teacher 52 years; 
Brooklyn, Dec, 20, Negi 
Scott, W. F. (60), Seeds fy Y. City, March 5. 
Scriven, Brig. Gen. G. B. (86); Southern Pines, 
N. C., March 7, 


\ 
Notable Deaths During 1940 . ; 
Scudder, sre Janet (66), sculptor; Rockport, 
Mass... 
Seger, C 2. © 3), rail and rubber exec. ; Lynch- | 
burg, Nov. 
Seger, A (74), N. J. Congressman; Washing- 


ton, Aug. 26. 

Seligman, Rene (47), antiques dealer; N. Y. City, 
July 21. 

Selizsbere, Miss mile 6), Hadassah exec., Zion- 
ist; N. Y. City, A 

Senarens, L. R. (sit " Glyde) (76), dime-novelist; 
sa Meters Dec. 26, os 

Sevier, \H. (62), ete S. Ambassador to Chile; 
Aga tress, Tenn., March 10. 

Sexton, W. L. (95), jeweler, oldest Princeton alum- 
nus; EL Orange, N. J., March 28. 

Seymour, J. M. Jr. am); early Edison electrical as- 
sociate; Newark, Sept. 

Seymour, O. S. (68), sist, D E. Ch. leader; Tor- 


nanee heh ae Be ro eee directed embarka: 
anks a en. i: - 
is : , World War; Wash- 


tion at ere Be A. E. 
inctons oe 

Shea, T (79), Hint aT ad Mass., April 23. 

Shiels, ‘albert (74), N. 
geles, March 14. 

Sherwood, Sir Percy (86), Canada ex-police leader; 
Ottawa, Oct. 1 

Shin, Dr. Millicent W. (82), psychologist; in Calif., 


Aug. 14. 
Shoup, O. H. (70), ex- Gov. Colo., 
— ares Sept. 30. 
ohecs 2 Rava COR sgniet U. 's. Forester; Alexandria, 
Ci. 


size = 3 Gio), oe onis lawyer; Newark, N. J., 
Oc 


Simmons, F. M. (86), ex-U. S. Senator; New Bern, 
N. C., April 30. 
Simpson, Helen de G. (42), novelist; London, Oct. 


15. 

Singer, Dr. H. D. poate one alienist; Aubu- 
querque, N. M., 

Sirovich, Dr. W. I. (57), Sonacoeaian playwright; 
Nix ‘City, Dec. 17, 193: 9.| 

Sisca, Alessandro (Riccardo Cordiferro) (65), poet; 
N.Y. City, Aug. 25. 

Sister Marie of Sacre Coeur (79), elder sister of 
Saint Therese of the Child Jesus; Lisieux, in Nor- 
mandy, France, Jan. 20. 

Skobline, Mme. (Nadine Pleritskaia) (54), Ru- 
Manian opera singer, alleged kidnapper of Gen. 
pues De Miller; in prison, Rennes, France, 


Slavin, J. C. (71), actor; N. Y¥. City, Aug. 27. 7 

Smillie, Robert (82), jeader of coal miners union; 
in Scotland, Feb. 16. 

Smith, C. H. (63), v. S..Congressman from Maine; 
Washington, April 8. 

Smith, J. F. (56), police lieut., took message of 
Amer. sympathy for Boers to Pretoria, South 
ea in 1900. 

Smith, J. W. (87), Govt. weather forecaster 
for ae years; Sa mbciage Mass., Jan. 25. 

Smith, Mrs. Lucy H. (68), poet, composer; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., June 23. 

eee wae ert (Lida McMillan) (71), actress; 

March 30. 
Epaiteiool Mian (58), actor; N. Y. City, Oct. 11. 
Springer, Mrs, Carri a M.; Jewish woman leader; 


et ene Kee de 
(60), ex-Premier; St. Johns, 


. G. (68), jurist; Columbia, S. C., Jan; 3. 
Stacey be E. Sr. (94), G. A. R. Commander-in- 
chief, 1934: Elbridge, N. ¥., March 10. ; 
Stanislaus, Rev. Mother (84), educator; ae 
Grove., Wis., March 11. 

ea ao i ca F. O. (91), steam auto inventor; Newton, 

ass. 

Starr, "Mies Ellen_G. (80), co-founder of Bull 
House, Chicago, Feb. 

Stekel, Dr. Wilhelm Cia). “Viennese psychoanalyst, 
associate of Freud; London, June 27. 

Stephens, Ward (61), pianist, composer; N. Y. 
ee aoe ii. f 

wis (68), N. Y. lawyer; Jackson, N. ism 


Stevens, Henry (70), acquitted of fhe ir 
1922 of Rev. eh Ww. Hall and Mrs 2, a der in 
La Vallette, N. J., Dec. 4, 1939. 
Stewart, A. G. (61), actor; in'England, Oct. 22. 
Stewart, A. M. (82), builder, architect; N. Y. City, 
Dec. 21, 1939. 
Stewart, P. E. ‘Bishop G. C. (61); Chicago, May 2. 
Stone, Allison sete epics ‘publisher: Provi- 


REAL cus 
Stricklan Sarde ‘Gaeld 19), Gov. of k 
there, Aug. 22. se wee 
Strobell, Mrs. George (Caro Lloyd) (81) 
communist writer, newspaper publisher; ink KL 
‘Pp 


oil man; Santa 


. City educator; Los An-— 


Ke 


—_ a. 
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Strong, Prof. C. A. (77), psychologist, son-in-law 
2 ae the late John D. Rockefeller; Florence, Italy, 


Sturani, Guiseppe (64), i oe Metropoli- 
tan Assoc.; N. City, J 1. 
wee (102), Yarmars Amsterdam, Wen ane 


Sussdorff, Louis Jr. (52), 
Werp; near Cologne, Aug. 

Sussman, Harris (69), steel maker, ee 
Jewish’ leader; Mt. Vernon, N. Y., April 24. 

eon AS Soroku (75), Privy ( Dainabiet: Tokyo, 


Swain, Thomas (105), farmer: No. Battleford, 
Sask., Aj 28. 

Swickaid, or &): actor; Hollywood, March 1. 

Swisher, Prof. . (98), historian; Tacoma Park, 


‘eb. by 
Tainter, ¢ C. S. (85), physicist; San Diego, Calif., 
pril 
Tait, Sir Fhomas (76) eee railway executive; 
in New Brunswick, Jul 
Tate, Harry (67), mines Xn * scotland, Feb. 14. 
Taussig, Prof. F. W.' (80), political economist 
(Harvard); vopee Mass., Nov, 
Taylor, Rear Adm’l. D. W. (76), naval constructor; 
ashington, July 28. 
Taylor, Mrs. Rose Todd (100), cousin of — Abra- 
ham Lincoln; Englewood, Golo., Oct. 
Tetrazzini, Mme. Luisa (66), opera aia: Milan, 
Italy, Apri 28. 
Thobe, Daniela (Daniela von Bulow) (80), grand- 
daughter of Franz —, stepdaughter of Rich- 


ard Wagner; Baireuth, 
i: tobacco mir.; White Plains, 


5 J. Ay 
Thomas, Dr. pie F. (64), psychic researcher; De- 
troit, Nov. 20. 


-y Consul Gen., Ant- 


~ $9), submachine gun 
June 21. 


tor’; Bethel, O., Feb 19." 
i * 38 (83), physicist; Cambridge, 


steel workers labor leader; 
tsbutgh, Aug. 
imken, H. Tes -, Gi), roller bearings mfr.; 


Tinney, Phere 63), actor; Northport, N. Y., Nov. 


Tovey, Sir D. F. (64), ore Edinburgh, July 10. 

Sowhsend, Rear Adm’l. . (58); Brooklyn, Dec. 
28, 1939. 

ea (61), cowboy actor; Hollywood, 


E. M. (78), ex-N. Y. State Controller; 
Troceoli. G. — (57), Boston painter; in Calif., 
Son Prof. R. H. (73), botanist; Philadelphia, 

= c. (69), Pee see General 1935- 
Tuckerman, at (3), tr trustee; Tuxedo Park, 
ee due ‘Gaiinets Olga von, Austrian singer; 
N. Y. City, Feb. 26. 


1), actor; Hollywood, July 1 
Peeed, : Hees Gol. *T. F. (50), ie adviser to 


Can- 


€ 


George; ocarns Hendon), April 30. 
Lae Rien, artist, author; London, April 


ia ae’ N. Y. lawyer; Palm 
r oa ae Hayinond (76), British town planner; 
vanderbil, Mis. W.K. Sr. (Anne Harriman) (76); 


ril 20. 
vinien, Dr. a Ps er (11), leprosy expert; in Florida, 
April a 
, Senator; Rome, May 6. 
rast Ernest a ), Eesomatkive builder: near 
vBniladelphia, Feb es. +N Arctic explorer; N. Y. 
vents’ Jon. Turkish Gen., World War, 


a 14. 
cate Bee. “Jean caf R. & Ch. Cardinal, Arch- 
Frank (68). Hlaywright; in France, 
valpe, ArBOlg (70), orchestta conductor; Miami, 


“Von *trotha, Vice Admiral Adolf (72); Berlin, Oct. 
al. 


Ngpard, Edouard (72), painter; 


Wadlow, R. P. (22), largest man on perth 8 ft., 
10.3 in.; 491 lbs.); Manistee, Mich, ya 

Wagner-Jauregg, Dr. Julius (83), 1927 “Nobel prize 
winner, paresis expert; Vienna, Oct. 

Wald, Miss ee aR (78), . founder ears St. Set- 


in France, June 


tlement; N. 
ae G.'C. (ai), Woes: "Brookline, Mass., Martech 


hi ay aay (100), whiskey maker; Windsor, 

nt., Oo 

Wall, B. B. (80), Ametican and ae a society and 
fashion leader} Monte Carlo, May 
allack, A. J. (91), a founder ‘OP “The Lambs, 
son of ene late Fae Wallack; N.Y. City (Staten 
Island), July 21, 

Wambaugh 5 See Eugene (Harvard) (84), lawyer: 
Dublin, Aug. 6. 

Ward, G. 8. (id). baker; Havana, Sept. 3. 

Ward, T. W. (95), oldest Harvard alumnus, banker; 
Boston, July 18. 

Warner, Miss sane (100), ballet dancer; Yonkers, 
N. Y., Oct. 29. 

Waste, Ww. H. (71), ye Justice Calif. Supreme 
Ct.; Berkeley, June 6. 

Watrous, H. W. (83), painter; N. Y. City, May 9. 

Watson, C. W. (76), ex-W. Va. U. 8. Senator, coal 
operator: Cincinnati, May 24. 

lif © EY J. (78), painter; Provincetown, Mass., 
ep 

Weaver, Affie (Mrs. Horace McVicker) (85), ac-. 
tréss; NL OY. ie f Nov. 18. 

Weaver, Prof. F. P. (58), agric. expert; State Col- 
lege, Pa., Sept. 5 

Webs, za" a (68),  cheatrieal producer; N. Y. City, 


Weed, C. (65), banker; Boston, May 

Weeden, Mis W. B. (Jennie Lippitt) 38), friend 
of the deaf: Providence, R. ept. 30. 

Weicker, Theodore 9), “Brooklyn Phamieata mfr.; 
Greenwich, Conn., 7. 

ad gh soern (46), poultry union Official; N. Y. 

y, M 

Wetherald, Agnes E. Af (86), Canadian poet; Fen- 
wick, Onit., Teh 1 

White, Col. Prank (83), ex-Treas. of the U. S., ex- 
Gov. of No. Dak.; Washington, March 23, 

Walttier, Mrs. F. L. (Amy Ince); Belfast, Me., 


wilde oe pt. H. B. (61), pioneer American air- 
man; Y. City, July 23. 
Wilke,’ Hubert (853, actor; Yonkers, N. Y., Oct. 


Willcox, W. R. (76), ex-N. Y. 


City Postmaster, 
re head, lawyer; Xe 


Bay Shore, N. 


M. (51), N. Y. a horse breeder; 
Great Barrington, Massé., ue 

Williams, Rev. J. J. (64), authrdylibalst: N. Y. 
wilh as a 


liams, (70), vice set Rep. Nat’l. Com- 
mittee: Bhilad iphia, “M 16. 

Williams (68) federal jurist, ex-Congress- 
man; ariah Caetiee April 5. 


Wilson, Jay (69), actor; N. Y. City, July 27. 

Winterfeldt, Gen. H. K. A. von, one of German 
World War atmistice negotiators: Berlin, July 3. 

Wise, oy Gen. F. M. (62), Marines commander 
in World War; Washington, July 2 

peo Humbert’ (54), poet, pinv wright: London, 


‘an, 5. 
Wolff, Prof. J. - £82), geologist (Harvard); in the 
Mojave eect Aug. 
Wood, Philip (44, actor, author; N. Y. City, Feb. 3. 
Woodbury, C. H. (15); etcher, painter; ‘Boston, 
Jan. 21, 
Woodcock, P. E. bishop C. E. (85), Ft. Myers, Fla., 
March 12. 
Rev. Elwood (78), Chtlatan-ieeure 


nee 
er; ennebunkpor 
‘ally Wood, April 5. 
right, (89), astronomer; hear Penn Yan, 


RLY John %), actor; 
56 
wrieht? ‘a B. (g2) U. 8S. Ambassador to Cuba; 
Fis), founder Pathfinders of America; 
Detroit, “Sept. 8: 
wens Capt. * A. (44), aviator; Yonkers, N. Y., 
Yeats, Miss Elizabeth C., author, artist; Dublin, 
vous Saleh, Egyptian Minister of War; Cairo, 
Young, c J. 45 etcher; Weehawken, N. J., 
domerwiann, A. M. (81), German World War 
Foreign ros “Berlin, June 


alesshe, Dr. Hans ee ), typhus expert, author; 
. City, Sept. 


rege Ii 
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Sales, Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1940 


WOAT OF TSO eed acai Core vena rewelelpr n= 258,029,559 , Year of 1937 
ha 
us 
2 in Earnings Period Name of Stock ee 
$1000 1939 1940 Ended 1939 1940 
2357 =aa2.61 2.57 9)Sept Abbott Lab.......... 72.05 2.15 
7111 h5.8! 43 an Abra. Strauss*....... 1.50 3.00 
4385 5.82 5.02 (9)Sept. Acme Steel.......... 2,00 3.00 
385. 29 -20 (9)Sept. Adams Express...... .25 15 
3041 3.55 1.56 (6)June Adam Mills......... 1.00 1.00 
3435 1.35 .78 (7)July Addressograph....... 1.05 1.20 
12142 1.93 1.77 (9)Sept. Air Reduction... 1.50 1.75 
519 a.75 w Alaska Juneau, .. 80 -60 
79322 a7.99 2.93  (9)Sept. 
988: 1.49 $2.41 (9) Sept. : : 
1029 1.75 11.49 (9)Sept. ‘i i 
182820 9.50 Ww Allied Chem......... 9.00 4.50 
5750 hl.72 Ww Allied Mills.......... 1.00 1.00 
6468 h1,26 .07 (6) July} Alved Stores. so <5. Faro. erie seus ero otis 
Sia es h15.01 3.05 (6)July Allied Stores pf...... 5.00 5.00 
13745 2.09 2.12 (9)Sept. Allis-Chalmers....... 1.25 1.50 
3395 1.17 1,22 (12)Sept. Alpha Portld Cmt.... 1.00 1.50 
4576 1.56 1.68 (9)Sept. Amerada 2.00 2.00 
1952 h1.45 d.19 (3)Sept. Am. Agr. Chem A 
4049 d.57 .34 (9)Sept. Am. Bank Note 
eek di.14 4.73 (9)Sept. Am. Bank. Note pf *. 
11446 2.39 2.13 (9)Sept. Am. Br, Shoe & Fdy... 
- 50256 aa6.22 w Am. Can 
jSneod aa44.3 Ww Am. Can pf.. 
22377 ~=hd3.40 d.32  (6)Oct. Am. Car&F 
egegaela hd .04 2.85 (6)Oct. Am. Car & Fdy pf 
3958 1.99 1.04 (6)June Am. Chain & Cable... 
Peet 39.57 20.64 iaene Am. Chain & Cable pf 
5876 8.79 $6.31 (9)Sept. Am cle 
1198 .39 42 (9)Sept. Am. Comm. Alcohol 
3504 1.85 Am. Crystal Sugar............ -50 
4071) 8.88 4.37 (6). Jume aim > For PO Wer v.05 nc sata abe is © siibiats a ala eaa 
Bercaie $6.21 §3.25 (6)June Am. For. Power 7 pf... ‘ 
eee §6.21 §3.25 (6)June Am. For. Pow. 6 pf.. 
38593 2.27 6.43 (9)Sept. Am. Hawaiian S.S 
1095 h.24 d.35 (3)Sept. Am. Hide.& Leath 
URW aee h4.61 d1.62 (3)Sept. Am. Hide & L. pf 
7491 5.23 3.85  (9)Sept. Am. Home Prod...... . 
6599 d.07 d.02 (6) June “Am-Internatt 2.2050 oi. hae Secae e's 
12608 4.28 d.07 (6)June Am. Locomotive. ............ -...... 
Beane d2.34 3.35  (6)June Am. Locomotive pf........... 5.00 
8249 1.04 -58 (6)June Am. Mach. Fdy...... -80 -80 
9704 2.12 1.06 (9)Sept. Metal Ltd....... 1.00 2.25 
4872 2.13 1.10 (6)June Amer. News*........ 1.50 1.50 
41345 -42 Weise (8) wud. Amer. Pow, Tt: oo vectaa- Jc as, sociales 
eeces §6.15 §7.12 (8)Aug. Am. Pw. & Lt. 5 pf... 4.00 . 3,75 
niees ce $6.15 §7.12 (8)Aug. Am, Pw. & Lt. 6 pf... 4.80 4.50 
20573 34 35 (9)Sept. Am. Rad. Stand. Sani. .30 -40 
10397 .69 83 (9)Sept. Amer. Roll. Mill.............. -25 
4266 1.54 .54 (9)Sept.° Am. Safety Razor -70 
, 27877 4.36 2.12 (6)June' Am. Smelt........... 
Eapcan 26.11 12.81 (6)June Am. Smelt. pf........ 
3765 3.03 Am Mas teas 
3050 1.15 1.75 (9)Sept. Steck Bday st. eierc: oh 
13589 .89 .68  (6)June Am. Stores.......... 
9858 d.84 w i UBAE Swish ce CS AR ual ce sta ote 
Cire. ey, 6.16 Ww ee BUSES BE. ate taa8 
325391 10.18 7.23 (9)Sept. Am. Tel. & Tel....... 
5876. §5.12 w Am..Tobacco.). 7255 *. 
Acasa *50.15 Ww Am. Tobacco pf...... 
Siesta vee §5.12 Ww Am. Tobacco B.. c 
18618 * 95 79 (9)Sept. Am. Wat. Works. 
ne eaais 17.13 13.79 (9)Sept. Am. W. W. Ist pf 
d10214 4.35 bd2.08 6)June Am. Woolen..... 
WC 6.61 b1.13 6)June Am. Woolen pf 
1659 d.03 $.33 Dysent> Am, Zine. oc nc see, 
Sou: ie 4.67 hop) (9) Sept.) Am< Zinowpe . .8 25 le ees 
79308 2.33 2.79 (9)Sept. Anaconda........... 
152 1.65 1.50 (12)Sept. Anchor Hock........ 
594 .73 a.51 (3)March Andes Copper........ 
13711 h5.42 ‘74 (3)Sept. Archer Dan.........: : 
3960 ki4.28 w Armour Del. pf....., i 
48181 kd.0. Ww ALMOUL I, 20 )~ GK sign AICS Oe eee eseae 
Ge k6.13 Ww Armour’ prior pi. i) <e otes see sbieL eos 
1 3.03 1.53 (6)June Armstrong Cork,..... 
15169 hl.34 = ydl.09 fg ug. ARO DEY GOOS' «boa did ck nineteen ae x 
Janes h15,01 yd.33 (3)Aug. As. Dry Goods Ist pf. 6.00 6.00 
J arpa h21.01 yd7.86 (3)Aug. As. Dry Goods 2d pf.......... 18.00 
11353 6.06 4.19 (9)Sept. Assoc, Invest........ 2.50 3.00 
294998 -95 -ll (9)Sept. Atchison Top & 8. F.......... 1.00 
SHANE 6.85 3.96 pecoe Arch, Top & 8. F. pf.. 3.50 5.00 
79046 -96 d.86 piper: Atl."Cosat Line: &&. \ cee meee ee 
5019. d5.92 d2.88 Sept. Ath | Gul ib os terckee Mcad otal 
taal oth d3.90 d.58 Kee Atl. G. W. DES ee rae 
78054 1,66 2.30 9)Sept. Atl. Refining......... 1.00 1.00 
5242 3.82 3.48 (9)Sept. Atl. Powder......... 3.00 4.25 
wt 75a 18.94 16.43 Boe Atlas Powder pf*..... 5.00 5.00 
d2964 d.41 48 3 Sept. Atlas Corp.......... -50 -50 
RR ahs 25 1.29 6)June Atlas Corp. pf....... 3.00 3.00 
/d5191 kd.57 202." (9) Aug.) “Aviation: Corp... ii seess ae cet eaten 
23545 Al 1.04 (12)Sept. Baldwin Loco. ctis........... ...... 
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Stock Exchange Prices, Surpluses, Earnings, Dividends . 
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a aaa asm ememtrcec-eatte enc eer awn Waren 
; Sur- 1940——— 
Dius ov. 
in Earnings Period Name of Stock Dividends 1939 30 
> $1000 1939 1940 Ended 1939 1940 Close High Low Close . 
v iGoow a eal.ooe aig6’ (9)Sept.. Balt. © Ohio .osssc,csc sss aces ces 5% 8 2% a.” 
#. Pacieedn7e™ Leo. be. Bele kone ae: bt as oe 
# 179 aha d.76 (10)Oct. Bangor & Aroostock.. 2.87.9 1.1.) )! 12% 14% 5% 5% 
Sisto oweah dip tgcchy Baraatall Olesen... 100 100-2638 3882 ob18 ghee 
= . ept. uk OP owtws see ° ‘ 
a HR Ree Ba nt ee a mt 
a +42 . eatrice Creamery... . . . b, 
es h20.25 8.13 OoAue. Beatrice Cream pl..;. 6100 £00 107 112 % 105° 108 
ii49 194 77 ©(9)Sept. Belding Hem........ ‘80 ‘80 94% 0% 7% 3% 
te 2612 2.14 2.05 (6)June Bendix Aviation. eae 1) 2.50 31 363% 2446 32 
11438 2:57 1.91 (9)Sept. Beneficial Loan...... 185 1:35 21% 2238 17% 31 
67 h3.42 129 (6)July_ Best Co......... . 185. 185 38% 39° 22% 31 
vies, ae hog (perme: REHM RE tba 
"$535 6.48 3.76 (Sept. Biglow-Sanford.. FRED oe 3.00 29% 34 i M4 24 
2544 2 ¥ ) June WAKTION. 6.05.5 ok eek os. ef i 
1525 2:16 101 (Sept. Bin & Laughlin... *: 42.50 "75 23 53 23% 1314 193; 
d678 4.55 d.07  (6)June Boeing Aircraft.............. ....... 21% 283% 1287 184% 
: SE ARS RR neces ey nate eRe ee ree 
J * Miers « Se eS Se, POR SEOLES. 6.0 05.5 5%.4 . . > 
a; 21571 1.81 -75  (6)June Borden............. 140 140 21% 24% 17° I9% 
u 16819 2°43 1:76 (Rent Borg-Warner vs 185 150 «253% 25% 12% g0% 
4 2863 3.23 2:76  (9)Sept. Bower Roll, Mil 00 3.00 32% 38% 26°° 36 
f (2734 13-67 10.27 (Sept. Bon Ami A*. 6.80 8.90 121 is 128 99 106 
‘ wine 4.01 y )Sept. Bon is é ‘ 
i787 “49 103 (9)Sent. Bridgeport Brass............. 76 11% 13% ° 8° 19% 
® 20245 1.09 2:17 (9)Sept. Briggs Mfg.......... 125° 1.50 \ 9334 263¢) 1gggmeoe 
. 2970 3°18 2.81 (9)Sept. Briggs & Stratton.::: 3.00 3.25 38 41% 27 39 
z 3134 3.49 2:89  (9)Sept. Bristol Myers........ 240 2.55 53 53% 38 43% 
i: 11271 2.42 1.88  (9)Sept. Bklyn. Un. Gas... |. ‘50 73 23% 25% 13 13 
4 Tie) 425 «S48 Whept: Brans-Balta Gol... 298 on Shee BO83 Shares 
4 7060 1.10 73 —(6)June Bucyrus Erie........ 50 1.00 9% 12% 6% 10% 
SY RRS Ce a See a 200 28* 35% 09” 3h% 
3 4. Mme Bullard Co. wc. es i ses P 
4 Bes 6.20 $4.22 sept, Bulova Watch... 3.50 30% 35% 17% 34% 
B 4624 ‘44 ‘30 © (6)June Burr. Add. Mach 50 «11% 12% 7% 7% 
6571 "83 4:09 (9)Sept. Butler.......... ' i) 7 75 14% Bag 
eae 4.97 75 (9)Sent. Butler pi prods 1:50 20% 234% 17% 19% 
rg "Bi 4.03 d.02 (9)Sept. Butte Copper & Zinc.......... ....... en 24% 4 
u 41725 k.53 Tea 1 CaMoness Uiveas'A Mos wheel ochnsata ces! see 12% 13% 6% 10% 
E 991 1.35 ‘68 (9)Sept. Byron Jackson....... EDO eho: 14% 15 9° 12% 
12481 ka2.83 3.26 (12) Feb. Cal. Packing... 00°... io ke 4 20% 14 19% | 
.39 z pt. ‘ GRBs i vivid. 5d é : y b 
“ ith 93 71.14 (9)Sept. Campb., Wyant & Co. 60 1.15 1% Re re 136 ‘ 
e 5108 -k1_88 1.25 (@)June Canada'Dry G. Ale... 50... 13 3 1M 3% 
Miss 84 Ww Cannon Milla, .cc2c07 336" *5660"" 383, 4034 2935 3814 
498 AT .03 (9)Sent. Papi AGI, cave tia tcc ics Oats. 5 15% 6 oo ob 
5877. h4.05 89 @)Sept. Carpenter Steel 1.80 275 24% 32% 22 6 29% : 
aoe a3-36 he Case, J. I. pf*.. “7.00 7.00 +1183 119% 100 119 ¥% ; 
“16056 289 3.43 (10)Oct.. Caterpillar Tractor... 2:00 2.00 533% 56%, 42% 48% ; 
1gne 3.67 4.15 (9)Sept. Gelanese............ 1-50 125 20% 35% 20 28% 
5 Gee - 35.23 40.09 (9)Sept. Celanese Prior pf*. 00 7.00 108 i 119% 105% 119 
i979 95 ‘31 (9)July Gellotex 0 ‘ 
14145 é 
18.79 13.88 114% oe ass 
: 480 2:27 1.41 rae ais Pe, 
4 44731 a4 120 : 1832 gee 
2 ae ss yr 17 1g 22% 
8 S33 eed b4.76 (9) Sept. 109 ae 
~ —- 166650 3.49 3.45 10) Get. BA ae 38 mn g a5 
x 178.53 176.86 (10)Oct. 2 oe OS fhe eee 
"9074 91 ‘30  (6)June Chicago Mail Ord ig i 12 See 
5082 dG; G76 Sept. “Chi. Prev. Tooliiy.sycs-ass.c- vxndi> é i, 
| 515 $5.49 (9)Sept. Chi Pneu Tool $3 Br. 9.00 2.25 a4 39 % 234 38 34 
. * e647 i ‘ Sept. Chicago Yellow Cab., 1. 4 4 
8 3938 kag 13? daiune Chieasha Cotton Oll.;  .25 25 10% 18 5 1h 
i.  ¢ $959 ales a163 “Sept. Childs. 2... esses. eo Ba" Boag oe it of Le 
Poo fee Bee HB LB ae ieee 
ee 1776 = 9.25 20 7950 90s Se eee 
4 eS Saeed 430 «£50 113% 114% 10811358 
"13426 28.75 31.62 250 120 858 43% 26 32% 
: eee ee $20 90 30% 414 254 0% 
GRE te bee gH ih 30 Nat? O80 ae 
s 14 00 . 
41006 8522808 (@)June Goce-Cola A. 9.00 8.00 6214. 63 46, 61% 
{ “43046 ~~ 2174 48 (@)June Colgate Palm.Bect + 1.00 90, 183! is 
| Seeeetise tis face Goll @ Aikmap- os: 360" 27b 38% 35 Tht 27 
Be ee te? soe cen 28 Colum. broadest A LAO" 200 | 2k) goer ee 
; 8729 2-03 ~—«1'94 Sowk:Sep.28 Colum: Broadcast. B.. 1:50 2.00 24 26% 16 2 
i sae. eH 1% (g)Sept. Colum. Gas & Elec... ....... 130 6 7% tis is 
: 19840 12/34 49.96 ‘ Sept. Colum. Gas 6 pt. A... 6.00 4.00 Bis 28 3 ot ThA 
eons Abt ites Colum Plevuresd,... 944% a+... 055 8 Bee 
See Ras ajay Golum, Plotures Oh... 241. SOs Ap ss ape 14%, ame 
Se See oN Gu \teiseer. Comm: cralle..sc..;..4.00 © 8.36 1% 48 27% als 
bea i49ii 4.01 Soe acer Comm: Grodigint 1. 4as » 4a toh 108i ya 
Es. eos as “S80 hceon-Comm. Invest. Tri... 400 4.00 68. 56. #2 | Bn 
seh 519 1297 ‘3 Sept, Comm: Inyest. Tr. pt: 4.25 as be 8% % 0% 
een Bee ‘61 (Sent, Comm: Solvents..........0... 2 1 } 
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1940 
Earnings Period Name of Stock Diviicess ; NSO" 
1939 1940 Ended 1939 1940 Close High Low Close 
2.43 1.68  (9)Sept. Comwilth. Edison... .. 1.80 1.80 > 32% 33 25% 28% 
6.03 7.04 (10)Oct.. Comwith. South pf... 3.00 3.00 70 73% 42 54 
1.70 .61 © (6)June Congol. Nairn...:.... 1.50 1.25 23144 24% 14 17% . 
1.79 w Consol. Aircraft’. i) scutes aemeee 5 28% 314% 17% 23% 
85 .62  (9)Sept. Consol. Cigar........ 75 75 7% 16 7% 11% 
.57 b.10 (6)June Cons. Copper........ .30 30 8 9% 4% 7% 
2:22 1.68 (9)Sept. Consol. Edison....... 2.00 2.00 305% 32% 21% 21% 
16.68 12.55 (9)Sept. Consol. Edison pf.... 5.00 5.00 107% 110% 9734 105% 
d.33 d.12 (9)Sept; “’Consol., Film. 255), Faas se atee geass « if 1% 1g % 
1.57 1.35 te yao: Cons. Film pf........ 1.00 1.00 8% 10% 5% 8% 
55 15 6)June Consol. Oil.......... .80 72% 7% 8% 5% 6 
d3.82 d.92 (9)Sept. Consol. Coal Mary...... Ua stl eked 3% 5% .2% 4% 
d14.84 dl.57 (S) sept. (Consol.Coall PEA eae 2 oe week. 16% 233% 8% 18% 
§13.08 §12.07 (10)Oct. Consumer Pow. pi 4.50 4.50 1013 106% 93% 106% 
1.85 $2.47 (9)Sept. Container..... 25 1.50 16% 19% 9% 15% 
3.32 dik03", .) Sept... Cont]: Bake) Ano Sooo ee ee nn 13% 15% 7% 8 
4.68 d1.03 (9) Sept. (Oontl Baki Bias. fin eee eee nas s 1% 1% % 34 
10.42 5.25 (9)Sept. Contl. Bak. pf....... 8.00 6.00 92% 97% 70 81 
Pal 2.82) (9)Sept. Coentl. Can.......... 2.00 2.00 42 4917 33 37% 
43.18 44.72 (9)Sept. Contl. Can pf........ 4.50 4.50 113 116% 1064 111% 
.49 t.74 (9)Sept. Contl. Diamond Fib.......... .50 7% 9% 4% 7% 
2.05 1.25 (6)June Continl. Insurance.... 1.80 2.00 403% 40% 27K 39% 
kd.08 213 (SFuly \WiContl, Motors. sb ene. etme eae eve 3% 4% 2 3 34 
1.35 -70 (9)Sept. Continl. Oil Del... .>~ 1.00 1.00 234% 25 16% 19% 
5.37 81 (9)Sept. Cohtl. Steel.......... 2.00 1.00 28% 33 18% 22 
2.07 1.38 (9)Sept. Copperwld........... .80 SOG. ORS 25% 15% 19% 
2.02 w Corn Exchange Bank* 3.00 3.00 60% 61% 41 48 84 
3.32 1.89 (9)Sept. Corn Prod... : 3.00 6434 65% 41% 424 
41.07 24.70 (9)Sept. Corn Prod. pf 172 3% 179 165 179 
1.55 Al (6)June Crane....... 5 .80 23% 24% 13 20% 
23.92 7.47 (6)June Crane pf* y 5.00 103 106 75 105% j 
1.80 1.16 (9)Sept. Cream of Wheat..... 2.00 1.90 32 3234 17% 17% 
16 a:93,- :(9)Sept.:' ‘Crostey Corp. 1. =i cg it. ee bec. . 7% 3% j.4% 
2.80 2.06 (6)June . Crown Cork & Seal:.........06 so.c.-6 27 38% 18% 25% 
8.69 5.86 (6)June -Crown Cork pf ww*.. 2.25 2.25 3746 45 6 42 
h2.42 $1.11 (6)Oct. Crown Zellerback..... .50 1.25 16% 21% 12 15% 
15.33 17.24 (6)Oct. Crown Zellback pf.*.. 5.00 5.00 8946 95% 75 91 
2 tee (9)Sept. ‘Grucible:Steels.-.)...... 2530 CL. ose e's 40% 46 25 424% 
Be $13.14 -(9)Sept. Crucible Steel 5 pf............ 2.50 --... 95% 75% 90% 
k.21 Ww Cuban-‘Am), Bugis 2a oS A, 7% 8h 3% 4% 
-60°- WwW Cudahy Packing. . 13 17 9% 11% 
3.41 3.39 (9)Sept. Cuneo Press...... 26% 29% 19% 24 4% 
d1.76 d.18 (6)June Curtiss Publishing. 3% 4% 14% 1% 
2.89 3.07 (6)June Curtiss Publishing pf.. 2.3734 2.75 43 51 31 47% 
3 -88 (9)Sept. Curtiss Wright............... 4 10% 11% 6% 9% { 
4. TAT (9)Sept. Curtiss Wright A.... 2.00 2.00 29% 32% 21% 28 
19.16 10.15 40wk.Oct.5 Cushman 7% pf.*.... 4.37% 7.00 83 92 71% 71% 
1.23 $1.40 (9)Sept. Cutler Hammer...... 75 1.50 19% 23 14% 20% 
30.76 24.79 (9)Sept. Dayton pr. & pf*.... 4.50 4.50 112 % 114 107 113 % 
k1.82 .w Deere & Co. 6. 2.4! 75 1.50 233g 23% 133% 20 % 
d1.81 2e4d..7 Kp) Sept. Del. & Hud. opaid qoutes waa ieee 21% 235% 8% 12 ; 
4.30 d.50 (9)Sept. Del.Lack. & West..........0. .)ss.s. 53 5% S46 D7, 
2.40 2.25 wo Deisel Wemmer...... 1.25 1.12% 16 19% 11% 17% 
7.58 8.09 (12)Oct. Detroit Edison... . 6.00 6.00 123 125% 9814 113 S 
k2.08 d.89 (6)May Devoe & Rayn. A .25 -25 21 314 12% 14% 
1.64 -77  (6)June Diamond Match. v.50 1.50 3354 36% 25% 30% 
3:56 1.67 st eerg Diamond Match pf... 1.50 1.50 42 4314 32 394 
12 21 9)Sept. Diamond T Motor.... ADU Po. $ 8% 10% 4% 8 
3.29 5.08 (12)July Distillers, Seag....... 2.00 2.00 18% 20% 12 % 18% 
k39.82 h60.62 (12)July Distillers, Seag. pf.... 5.00 5.00 7444 853% 56144 80% 5 
4.79 1.87 (12)June Dixie Vort. A.*...... 2.50 2.50 3445 38 30 6 35% 
2.43 $2.53 (9)Sept. Doehler Die... 2.50 i0< 002... 1.25 18% 24% 14 204% 
1.97 1.52 (9)Sept. Dome Mines......... 2.00 2.00 3 23% 11 4 16% 
k4.81 12.15 (9)Aug. Douglas Aircraft..... 3.00 5.00 8244 94% 65% 9% 
h6.65 1.97 (3)Aug. Dow. Chemical....... 3.00 3.00 143 44 171 127 4% 130% 
7.66 5.64 ‘3 Sept: (Da Pontesiys. sie 7.00 7.00 82. 18914 146 % 157 \% 
52.25 40.22 9)Sept. Du Pont pf.... .. 4.50 450 122 129°- 114-129 
2.06 1.41 et. Bast, Air Girie’s 3 Ni) ves s AR We 30 % 25% 33% 
8.55 3.63 6)June Eastman Kodak.. . 6.00 6.00 166% 16634117 144 
349.31 148.87  (6)June Eastman Kodak pf.*.. 6.00 6.00 175 78-155 177 
3.85 3.87 (9)Sept. Eaton Mfg. Co....... 2.25 -75 30 37 22 33% 
4.72 3.30 (9)Sept.- Ele. Auto Light...... 3.00 3.00 37% 4134 25 35 
1.44 Ww Blet. -BOaG.. wir a ee -60 -80 15 18% 10% 14% 
4.35 .0 (gent. Ble. Pow. & Lt, a 5 oahu des ae ene 6% 8% 3 4 % ! 
$5.83 $5.82 (Q)Sept. Elec. Pow. & Lt. 6 pf... 2... Geek les 27 36 i 15% 26 
2.01 8 (6)June Elec. Storage Battery. 2.00 2.00 28 33% 24% 31 
3.75 3.24 (12)Sept. El Paso Nat. Gas..... .00 2.00 41% 41% 26 31 
k3.07 2.29 (12)June End. Johnson........ 3.00 3.00 41% 46 35 40 
ori PR peune Bas, EA ee pf.*.... 5.00 500 108 112. 102. =—110 % 
. ept. Dg.) Pub. Her.) he ee ate. ieee ki 3 8 
jiz43 £12'02 (12)Sept. Eng. Pub: Ser. $5 pt.. 5.00" "5.00 i Ba eRe 7358 
1 » §12.62 (12)Sept. Eng. Pub. Ser. 6 pf... 6.00 6.00 91% 97 84 91 4 
“99 ‘45 (9)Sept. Evan's Prod.. eke ihc) Se. liege ea 8iZ 
2:2) 3.49 (9)Sept. Excello Air... > HOG O° 2346 34 % 20% 30 % 
hdb1 4.30 (Oct, Exchange Buffet. 00... erm tiny See ean 
b ‘ ne airb. Morse......... 3 y 
k2.40 h2.19 Caan Fajardo Sug......... 200 300 3 ie Est % rt % rt 
2.64 1.64 (9)Sept. . Fed. Lt. & Tr........ 1.00 3.25 15% 18 # 11 12% 
3.42 y3.20 (9)Sept. Fed. Min. & Smelt.... 1.50 2.00 285% 29% 16 24° 
h3.10 d.19 Ogu y Federated D. Stores 1.00 1.25 233% 25 15 204% 
2.35 1.37 9)Sept. Ferro Enamel....... 1.00 1.00 18% 20 10 13 
2.18 1.28 eigune Fidel. Phen. Fire. .:.. 1.80 2.00 39% 40% 27346 397 
k2.03 6! 3 April Firestone T. & Rub... 1.00 1.00 20% 21% 12% 16 
k14.43 5.51 6)April Firestone T. & R. pf.. 6.00 6.00 104 106 84 96 
h3.34 1.57  (6)Sept. First, Nat. Stores..... 2.50 2.50 4634 46 3214 43 
2.11 1.74 40wk.Oct.5 Flintkote............ 1.00 oa 19 % 21% 10% 16 3 
3.61 2153 )Sept. Florence Stove. ...... 3.00 1.50 35 384% 24% 34 Ke 
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- Sure 
me Earnings Penod 
$1900 1939 1940 Ended 
6352 k2.50 1.28 (6) April 
- 2754 ¢ k2.32 1.89 (sume 
oe See K58.42 43.87 (9) June 
2 d.10 1.15 (6) June 
Pics. : 5.49 21.21 (6)June 
8271 2.76 2.91 (9)Sept. 
1525 25 3.47 (9)Sept 
160 -09 0: (9)Sept 
Pataess « 7.69 5.03 (9)Sept 
56514 3.11 3.24 (9)Sept. 
4550 51 -70 39wk.Sep.28 
eae 1.02 3.79 (9)Sept. 
ithe ox 5 4.89 13.09 (9)Sept 
82: 1.13 $1.41 (9)Sept 
124310 1.43 $1.29 (9)Sept. 
21496 2.81 1.89 (9)Sept. 
oe 102.85 69.42 (9)Sept. 
10782 h6.64 Ww 
age od h2546 w 
446443 4.06 2.83 (9)Sept. 
Brat 0 99.85 70.41 (9)Sept. 
4777 8.58 7.10 (9)Sept. 
2037 -94 55 (9)Sept. 
2916 .B4 75 = (9) Sept. 
ee 10.75 14.95 (9)Sept. 
2772 2,24 31.50 (9)Sept. 
a14641 .06 5.02 (9)Sept. 
1457 2.31 2.40 40wk.Oct.5 
7348 3.77 .39 (6)May 
6727 89 41 (9)Sept 
Ried b= 10.95 6.46 tacks 
3429 h.23 d1.26 6) July 
tieuee. h7.12 3.25 ) July 
7079 k1.70 47 (6) April 
7288 3.51 26 (6)June 
7 Oe 16.09 3.33 (6)June 
24430 20 1.23 (6) June 
BE Sc ae aal5.15 6.41 (6)June 
d8643 d.47 4.30 (9)Sept. 
1022 91 4.83 (9)Sept. 
7146 h2.92 .54 (6)July 
107262 3.48 2.58 (9)Sept. 
2 80 Ww 
22475 h1.67 Ww 
5889 h3.51 Ww 
16175 2.37 1.33 (9)Sept. 
eee 20.05 11.40 spacee 
80 3.50 2.10 9)Sept. 
3178 h3.13 Ww 
1057 1.61 91 (9)Sept. 
6596 1.24 1.03 (9)Sept. 
1397 k1.10 36 (6) April 
ae. s K25.24 9.39 i April 
d885 kd.59 d.39 9)June 
8752 6.64 4.59  (9)Sept. 
13488 h.52 -O1 (3)Sept. 
4450 5.96 WwW 
717 2.07 -94 9)Sept. 
11161 3.65 $2.54 9)Sept. 
eer 60.87 $42.89 9)Sept. 
17441 7.24 4.69 9)Sept 
sans... 24.56 16.41 (9)Sept. 
> 4255 3.11 2.45 (9)Sept. 
6663 h2.50 w 
tt $2 LR Gime’ 
1021 5 i ep 
pa me Gee 
9677 ; i p 
aa igri = (@)Sept 
7324 J z ep 
16895 §.25  - 2.96 {isept 
5728 21.90 1.49 (9)Sept 
3807 3.14 42.59 (10)Oct. 
pate a.g6 ai34 doom 
ae ; 12.53 4.75 (10)Oct. 
6017 1.78 2.27 (9)Sept. 
© 7622 6.01 y3.13  (6)June 
38 6.73 6.07 ect 
3205 -70 1,15 9)Sept 
2215 410 1.68 (9)Sept. 
3008 eet hd 
28767 - 10.63 6.69 (9)Sept. 
79841 L7i-> w 
Ma c55 eae Ww 
i w 
ae 18 3 June 
68812 2:3 1:71 (9)Sept 
ae hee 133.37 95.65 (9)Sept. 
10437 14 aT (9)Sept. 
a i; off AH gee 
1 y r ep’ 
1694 1.93 1.36 (6) June 
me ON 2 Me 
15,31 9.61 9)Sept. 
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. 1940——— 
Name of Stock rebitengend 9 NSO 
1939 1940 Close High Low Close 
Florsheim Shoe A.... .00 2. 231 
Food Machinery..... 1.37% 1.25 34 3 33 4 13% rh % 
Food Machinery pf.*.. .50 3.37 44 107 107 3% 102 107 
Foster Wheeler... 00. ........ 1834 214% 9% 163% 
Foster Wheeler pf 71% 110 61° 10% 
Sg Sah 88% aK “95% 
% 
Geo. 6% 7% 3% 3% 
Gen. 101° 104 94°" 101 % 
ge He hi sey 
< 4 J 
ae ‘ 22% 29 is ll 3 17 ‘ 
Gen P 5214 8016 4814 83 1¢ 
n. ‘ 2. 18% 22 12% 19% 
Gen 4 185 40% 41 26% 32% 
Gen ; 2.00 48° 49% 34% ¥% 
Gen 4.50 4.50 117 11854 111% 118% 
Jon. MAW cons Gara ; 4.25 94146101 77% 88% 
Gen x 5.00 12844 13014 118°” 12937 
Gen. Motors , 3.75 5435 5636 37% 49% 
Gen. Motors 5 R 4.00 1254 127% 116 126% 
Gen. Outdoor Ad : 4.00 37° 58% 32% 48% 
Gen. Print. Ink ‘ 35 9% 10 5 i 6% 
Gen. Rall Big... 6c. 5g... 00 836 21932 eee Cemneee 
Gen. Rail. Sig. pf.*... 600°" 6.00 9014 106° 864% 105 
Gen. Refract...7..... .50 1,25 32% 33% 20 28 
Gen. 2 OBS Ble Seva ta waxes 28% 65 Y 14 601% 
Gen. Time.......... 1.00 1.25 ° 173% 2334 13% 20% 
Gen. Tire & Rub... .: 50 50 21% 233% 10% 13% 
Gillette Safety Razor. .60 30 64% 6% 3 3% 
Gillette Razor pf..... 5.00 5.00 47 51% 30 36 
SMINBE BOR sc amare at es ah Rane 8 9 4 i 7 
Gimbel Bros. pf. . 600 6.00 5036 65 43° 63% 
Glidden Co... -50 1.00 17 19 i$ 11 14% 
Goodrich. .. - 1.00 50 19% 208% 10 14% 
Goodrich pf... : - . 5.00 5.00 64% 6916 45 62% 
Goodyear Tire....... 1.00 1.25 23 24% 12% 17% 
Goodyear Tire pf..... 5.00 5.00 92 97% 69 84 
ATVMREN BING 0 dose. cieens Fx 5.4) vee pre.s % 4&1 lg 15/16 
Granite City Steel.... yb 36) ha vies 15 16% 10 124% 
Gratit, WoT. +0. Ne 1.90°° 3334 3632 26 34 
Great Northern pf.........6.. .50 26% 30 15% 26% 
Great Northern Ore.:. 125° 1.75 17% 18% 113% 17% 
Great West. Sug..... 2.00 2.00 27% 29 18% 20% 
Green TH. Dy. 5466 ves 2.30 2.50 33% 35 23 31 
Greyhound Corp..... 1,35 15 16% 17% 9% Ii 
Greyhound Corp. pf.. 55 .65 11% 12 11% 
Hackensack Water... 1.50 1.50 31% 34% 29% 33 
Hall Printing. ...... 2.0.02... 1:00 18% 20% 95% 13% 
Hamilton Watch..... 1.25 1.25 154% 17 10 16 
Harbison t 1.00 1.25 26% 28% 16 24% 
at Corps Ae sca 1:10 "80 7% GR By 16% 
Hat -d'4 ph 6.50 6.50 90 104 8314 95 
EEO ITD. no a peiers. 6 WEF 3 «Spas sta nists 3% 4 2 2% 
Hazel Atlas Glass.... 5.00 5.00 112% 113% 89% 96 
Hecker Prod......... 1.00 .60 9% 11 7% 8 
Maine CO, 2. cena ws 0% 7.00 7.00 108 110 6 _97% 
Hercules Motor...... 1.00 75 15% 21% .12% 15% 
Hercules Powder... 2.85 2.85 89 100% 70 72% 
Hercules Powder pf. 6.00 6.00 131% 133 6, 12614 128 
Hersey Choc.... 3.00 3.00 16% 67% 5. 
Hershey Choc. pf. 5.00 5.00 112° 115% 94% 113% 
Holland Furnace. . 2.00 2.50 33% 35% 32 
ESOS URAL Stic So's go hans + ~ <igy 55,7 Fo\ 13 16% 8 10 
Homestake Mining; !:'°4.50°" ‘4.50'" 5834 60% 35 40% 
Houdalle Hershey A.. 2.50 2.50 32 38 28 36% 
Houdalle Hershey B.. _.75 1.00 13% 16 % 8% 13% 
Household ce... 5.00 6.00 70 71% 54% 62 
Household Finance pf. 5.00 5.00 110% 111 4 101 110 
EVGUBGO TG ah at et hero aeh we bo eae 5% 6% 3% 4 8 
Howe Sound......... 4.00 2.25 4944 503% 28 35 
Hudson Bay Min... . 1.75 2.00 25% 27 12 17% 
Hud. & Man.. ack % 1% % % 
Hudson Motor Bi) (6ke a ie 
Illinois Central. . - 12% 13 4 554 7 
Illinois Central pf aN -.. 23% 24 12 14 
Industrial Rayon. . 75 2.00 28% 29 16% 24 
Ingersoll-Rand....... 6.00 7.00 117 118 72 = 105 
are =r rs hae ce 4.00 ay a # iF : Ae i! 
piration Copper........... 3 A 
Interchemical........ .40 1.60 44 47 % 21% 23 
Intl. Agricultural....... tGiisce <r han,« 1% 2% 1 2 
Intl. Agricultural p pf......... ....... 36 38 18% 32% 
Intl. Bus. Mach...... 96.00 6.00 185% 191 36 158% 
Intl. Harvester....... 1.60 2.40 61 6234 38 54% 
Intl. Harvester pf.. 7.00 7.00 i165 171 145 1695 
Intl. Merc. Marine. .)...5..-6. s.ti20. 8% 14% 5 10 
Intl Ang stots 02 45 .30 6%-° 7 3 4 
Intl. Nickel of Can .00 2.00 365% 38% 19% 24% 
Intl. Nick of Can. 00 7.00 18244 133 109 130 
TAth PROP eiars ape gin eb bc vie cn bids «0 14 21% 10% 16% 
Intl Paper Physics y ress ess 3.75 5634 73 40 0 
Intl. Rwy. A, pt.*. 5.75 5.75 51 56% 37 38% 
Entl.. Salt. sae. 054 6 1.75 2.50 36 8 26% 38 
Intl. Shoe..... Homett 1.75 1.75 84% 36% 25 29% 
PAGEL SLR OR rie aera hed ain six ugh dsaasis 26% 30 13% 28 % 
Inter. Silver pf....... 13.00 12.25 100 10514 9734105 
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¥ Sur- ia 1940 N. 4 
lus be 1 
Pia Earnings Period Name of Stock Dividends 30. H 
$1000 1939 1940 Ended z 1939 1940 Close High Low Close 
bath dud Sek ANI ck BM Ta OIE etre Re Ia IY CAA DIS. ta A a Ace Sor AL I 
19973 ~ -76 d.02 (6)June! Intl; Tel.:& Tet. . 2.0.5: .5 2.018 Fos... 4% 4% 1% 41% 
383 - h.d55 d.23 (6)July Interstate Dept. Str.......... ...-..- 9 4 10 26 ay 7% . 
3124 -55 .68 (9)Sept. Intertype Corp... A 50 834° 8% one a 
6633 2.42 2.52 (9)Sept. Island Creek Coal 2.00 1.50 5% 29 204% 28 
1267 2.08 $1.42 (9) Septi Jarvis. 2. 0a. *1.75 1.12% 16% 17 % 
2693 5.65 1.52 28 wk. July Jewel Tea...... 6.00. 2.40 89% 52 343% 46% 
7864 aa4.28 ode (9)Sept. Johns-Manville....... 2.7 2.75 72% 77 
a Taleo aa55.53 t52.30 (9)Sept. Johns-Manville pf.*...+ 7.00 7.00 129 132 122% 125% 
i 17530 5.43 10.62 (9)Sept. Jones & Lough. pf............ 4.00 65 10434 4814 101% 
| 2213 16 1:21 (9)Sept. Kalamazoo Stove... .. .50 1.374% 14% 16 9% 13% 
11498 d.15 .24 (9)Sept. Kansas City Southern....-.... ....... m 7% 3% 4% 
perl: f 3.78 3.59  (9)Sept. Kan. City Southern pf 1.00 , 1.00 17% 20% 11 17% 
. 4521 is a -06 (OV SODG yp ASAY SOD}. 2 is). oe ate hele 1.50 -50 13% 154 7% 8% 
“1793 2.66 3.55 (8)Aug. Kelsey-Hayes A..........-... 1.00 11% 18% 84% 16% 
ES ate 1.30 1.88 (8)Aug. Kelsey-Hayes B......:...--:- -....-. 7% 9% 4% 8% 
— 95489 3.14 a2.48  (6)June Kennecott Copper.... 2.00 2.75 374% 38% 24% 34% 
‘ 5589. h1.87 .37 (9)Sept. Keystone Steel & Wire .80 95 13% 15 % 10 14 
4349 4.21 2.95 (9)Sept. Kimberly-Clark. i 1.75 2.00 /38 46% 273% 37% 
“ 57072 1.90. Ww Kresge, 8. 8..... 1.20 1.35 24% 26 19% 25% 
: 14911 1.93 °° w Kress & Co........:. 1,60 1.60 28% 29% 22% 26 
4 11302 3.01 1.25 24 wk. June Kroger Groc. & Bak.. 2.50 2.00 2834 341% 23% 28% 
i 5841 1.69 1.18 (9)Sept. Lambert Co......... 1.50 1.50 15% 16% 12 124% 
mm 2872 k5.46 1.70 (6)April Lee Rubber & Tire... 72.50 2.25 344% 353% 1634 24% 
926 2i71 2.38 (9)Sept. Leh. Portld. Cement.. 1.50 1.50 22, 24% 15% 23% 
14040 d1.86 4.40 (9)Sept. Leh. Valley-Coal.. oS... 2. ....°%....<. 1 1% 34 K 
J 13019 d.05 4.40 (9)Sept. Leh. Valley R. R......:.....2:-5-...-- 3% 4 1% 2% 
, d1680 h1.02 .23 \(3)Sept. Lehman Corp........ :80 -80 225% 24% 15% 21% 
F 1916 1.56 1.03 (9)Sept. Lehn. & Fink....,... 1.37% 1.37% 13 14 9% 11% 
6224 3.48 1.14 (6)July Lerner Stores........ 2.00 2.00 27% 29 18% 25 
j 2113 hi.04 w LADD Ys NECN GU ee nF eoarsncte o eje -50 6% 934 5 6% 
. 16465 , 3.21 2.91 (9)Sept. Libby Owens... a T7) 3.50 52 53% 30 44 4 
1156 2.98 td.07 (9)Sept. Life Savers...... mere 60 2.60 41 5 38 391% 
49118 $6.13 w Liggett & Meyers.... 5.00 5.00 10644 109. 87 95% ° 
Piglet crete $6.13 Ww Liggett & MeyersB.. 5.00 5.00 09 87 943% 
cr aS 99.19 w Liggett & Meyers pf.. 7.00 7.00 175 181 169 181 
1705 _ 3.60 3.59 (12)June Lilly Tulip Cup...... 1:20 1.20 183% 23 16 19% 
5855 2.23 2.38 (9)Sept,. Link Belt... 2.00... 1.50 2.00 38% 41 27 37% 
4567 k1.62 h2.21 (12)Sept. Lifiuid Carbonic...... 1.00 1.00 154% 18% 10% 
3005 4.04 2.32 (6)June Lockheed Air........ AO Fe ess als 31% 41% 22% 30% 
52339 5.37 6.25 (40wk. June) Lowes............... 2.50 1.50 3554 373%, 20% 
St eas 71.98 87.50 (40wk.June) Lowes pf............ 6.50 6.50 10544 109% 107 % 
1046 -O1 1.07 CL CL” Sr OLG ns et tenets ape ter dee ate qT 184% 3914 15% 
10470 =. 23.49 2.37 (9)Sept. Lone Star Cement-... 3.25 3.50 4645 29 40 
569 1.69 1.07, (9)Sept. Loose-Wiles......... 1.00 1.00 17 18% 13% 14 j 
14885 1.69 Ww Lorillard Co.... .. 1.40 1.20 24% 25% 18% 18% 
BAwiet 39.25 wi} Lorillard Co. pf.*..... 7:00 7.00 15514 162 138 44 160 
1908 2.33 2.51 (12)Sept. LouisvilleG. & E.A.. 1.50 1.50 20% 21% 15% 118% 
| 82970 6.32 5.10 (9)Sept. Louisville & Nash.... 5.00 6.00 5 65 38 59% 
7 2.47 1.77 (9)Sept.. McAndrew & Forb... 2.00 2.40 34 3¢ 5 25% 29% 
8728 1.14 1.96 (9)Sept. Mack Truck......... -50 -50 27% 29% 17 27 34 
17263 h2.36 d.24 (6)Aug.) Macy & Co... 320 tS 2.00 2.00 9 31 20% 26% 
1067 h1.40 d.62 (3)Aug. Madison Sq. Garden.. 1.35 1.10 12 12% 8% 10% 
1524 23.40 1.85 (9)Sept. Magma Copper...... 2.75 2.50 34 38 214% 304% 
4055 2.04 84 iaune Manhattan Shirt..... 1.10 1.20 15% 16% 11% 14 
25260 65 47 9)Sept. Marine Midland...... -32 .30 - 5% 3% 4% 
03 1.92 90 (9)Sept. Marshall Field....... .30 30 145% 16% 8% 15% 
5319 3.75 440 (9)Sept. Martin Glem Co..... 1,00 1.00 4044 4734 26% 324 
2858 k1.99 h2.91 (12)Aug. Masonite Corp... . 1.00 1.50 3634 40% 213% 26% 
4469 1.12 $1.36 (9)Sept. Mathie Alk..... 1.50 1.50 30% 32% 21 28% 
26202 h3.58 1.20 (6)July May Dept. Stors 3.00 3.00 53 53% 3634 50 
2467 .22 A 2) taeept. . Maytag. 2. s) eee ee, ene 2 3% 4% 2% 2% 
ORR 42.01 31.53 (9)Sept. Maytag Ist pf. 6.00 6.00 97 4% 105 96 46 102 
4521 1.40 D3 (6)June McCall Corp... edt, £40 1.40 15 16% 10% 12% 
5259 1.95 2.06 (12)June McCrory Stores...... 1.00 1.25 15% 17% 10 5 
iS preses 44.62 46.85 (12)June McCrory Stores pf.... 6.00 6.00 1084, 111% 93 111% 
2401 2.99 3.42 (12)Sept. McGraw Elec........ 1.75 1.25 24% 29 17% 24 
2903 1.03 Fl.11 (9)Sept. McGraw Hill Pub... . .30 -75 7%. 9% 8% 
13821 h4.66 2.45 (6)Sept. McIntyre Por. M..... 2.00 2.00 46 4716 26 32 34 
— 3931 .25 39, (6)June “McKeesport Tin! .) 2.02. Se, ll 12% 5% 7% 
2593 h1.08 -99 (12)July McClellan Stores. .... .60 -60 9 9% 5 7% 
4164 5.30 1,29 6)June Melville Shoe................ 2.00 303 344% 24% 29 
4665 35 d.52 9)Sept. Merch. & Min. . rks A Tiss tee 13 28% 10 19 4% 
7266 2.72 ow Mesta Machine. 1.50 2.00 2944 38% 24 37% - 
5651 1.03 2.64 (6)June Miami Copper..............; 45 10% 12% 6% 9% 
2700 1.43 1.40 (9)Sept. Mid-Continent Pet... -60 -80 15% 17% 11lw 14 
8249 5.79 2.96 (9)Sept. Midland Steel....... 5.00 1.50 3644 40% 23% 39% 
= ee 23.55 14.24 (9)Sept. Midland Steel Ist pf*. 8.00 8.00, 116% 122% 103 122 
8912 3.27 2.37 (9)Sept. Minn. Honeywell..... 2.00 2.75 4916 54 | 334% 43% 
1494 187 .36 (6)June Mission Corp........ -65 .25 9% 11% TH 11% 
4113 3.29 -93  (6)June Mohawk Carpet...... 75 1.25 17% 19% 9% 
\. 12524 4.01 2.58  (9)Sept. Monsanto Chemical... 3.00 3.00 10944 119 79 81% 
» 60964 h4.91 2.61 (9)Oct. Montgomery Ward... 1.25 2.75 554% 56 313% 38 1s 
7656 k5.53 Ww Morrell & Co........ 2.50 2.75 44% 45 3344 41 
7310 2.18 $1.70 acne Motor Wheel. ....... 1.60 1.60 155, 185% 12 17% 
» 2389 k2.60 2.08 9)Aug. Mueller Brass........ -80 1.00 253 26% 15 22 
» 9622 6.47 w ‘ 69% 83 56 70 
» d442 k.30 0 5% 814.4 75% 
» 3007 k4.00 4.31 503g 53 41 4816 
_ 10606 kd.37 654 7880 1332 eRe 
1557 1.16 4.18 15°" 234% 133% 21% 
1790 1.13 1.03 eks 834 SB Ugens: 4 
Sm es 2.86 3.10 Coat) 7% 81 
13555 1.69 1.02 22 2416 16% 17 
Rotter iss 49.72 31.21 171 «171% 155169 
3947 -75 7 15% 19 16 8% 
ae» 22.86 22.07 914% 99 86 88 
6210. AL 2 15% 16 9% 12 
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aaa 1940—— 
plus ov, 
ay in Earnings Period Name of Stock Dividends 939 30 
“ $1000 1939 1940 Ended 1939 1940 Glose High Low Glose 
eee roraosO . Ended. fy ST 
; 1084 1.06 64 -50 80° 1234; «13% 6 12 
46569 97 . .y.78 "80 30 16% 18%, 117% 13% 
a ee 98 He Be a, ae 
are 24:25 tf :88 50 4.50 91% 06° 66° Sai 
; 27346 1.23 ‘6 8734 876 19% 22% 14% 7 
43868 2°60 © tt1.92 100°, 175° 26% 27° 13% 23% 
15008 1.12 ‘91 ‘60 160 Sig 83. 155g) yise 
ig 48 Be ay Ue ee 
re, $4.09 3.40 (Sept. Nat. Supply 8 34 pt. <2". 68% °° 683{ 88% 48° 261; 42 
1845 4.72 @.07 (40wk.Oct . DEH Ge SRAM IMOUE Ce cp eaaeiis 3% 8% 31% 4% 
1401 1.47 92 (9)Sept. Natomas..._... 1)... 1.00" °1.05 9% 10% 7% 9% 
4462 2.78 “11 (6)June  Nelsner Bros... 22.1. b25 0 125 BAK 2b a a7 i 
- CWDEITY . «a ssa sia e é ca) 
36720 422 w Newmont Mining 3.50 2.50 ..... ” 298% 201, 9754 
14 2.89  b5.11 (9)Sept. N. Y. Air Brake. 1.60, 3.00. “60 Go” S803, wan 
170778 ‘70 re MG Gent, Bla Ys Central, oct aaiiaene sent oc ek fe, PASTE 18 9% 13% 
302 3.58 68 (10)Oct.” N. ¥. Chie. & StL lil) sie 21M 8% 14% 
2 9.35 5.64 (10)Qct. No ¥- Chi &St.Lophoc i) 87% 39° 18° 29 
i eear Oe iF GBR \aSept. N.Y. Dock... aia ciudkcss cece coe 4% 8% Bag pag 
‘ 2373 4.23 2.75 (9)Sept. Norblitt Spark. . ||| |! 3.00 (2.10 ° 3144 35% 20° 335% 
159617 20.68 18.22 (10)Oct. Norf. & West......_. 15.00 15.00 21444 22614 175 212 
75927 1.84 i® (9)Sept. North American...) {1.20 1.20 “228 2382 145, “163% 
Eee ¢ $14.92 §11.25  (9)Sept. North Am. 6% pi..:. 3.00 3.00 57% 59° 4716 57 
3025 2.06 97 (9)Sept. North Am. Aviation.. 1.40 1.25 25% 26% 15 18 
173506 ‘03 d.52 (9)Sept. Northern Pacifie...........-. ssss. 8% 94 41% 6% 
2398  §7.60 29.78 (12)Sept. Nor. St. Pow. pf..... 5.00. 5.00" 111°” 114°" 101°” 114 
1343 {98 .66 (9)Sept. Norwich Phar. 1.B0” i TOG, Soneeies 16% 13% 13% 
: 6976 4:21 ‘86 (9)Sept. Ohio Oil...... 65% 8% 53% 64 
3345 1.27 w Oliver Farm 20%, 234% 10% 17% 
1 2902 1:72 w Omnibus Corp 1344 14% 7% 1046 
46 118 1.13 (9)Sept. Otis Elevator........ 174% 18% 11% 16% 
mY 1929 4.59 QBs Aone. SOME Kiel s. hick ececpsw sic ee eee 11 1236 17 9 34 
arene 1.56 ‘75 (9)Sept. Otis Steel pf...........5.... casa 40 85 31-0 alae 
J 23612 3.17 3.02 (agent. Owens Illinois Glass’: 2.00°" “2:00'° 61° 645% 42 47 
1654 1.35 1.37 (9)Sept. Pacific Finance Calif.. 1.20 90 WLM. 14" 9% i 
, 59 2184 2:79 (12)Sept . Gas & El 00 2.00 © 83% 3454 25% 27% 
: 19258 3.60 2:74 (12)Sept 00 3.00 4844 33° «36% 
2085 2.00 a.76 (6)June Pacific Mills.....,.......¢.-0 -ssseee 14% 164% 8 13 
a I a8 Be ae 
; 1715 146 ws i :. 19% 25% 127° 15% 
; 125 7, 1Dde 16 Scan 
d ae naa se (Sept, 2:25 40% 4544 2636 38 
— h71.96 16.44 (3)Sept 4.00 100° 102°" 99°" 993% 
10526 1s62 12.68. (sche 6008655 99 ga'* on 
“13468 1.89 1.20 (9)Sept. 1.60 444% 4416 314% 31% 
: 222 1.59 — (9)Sept 2:00 1934 23% 1314 20 
a ‘ * 17° 18;- toe 
- oH 2 cA ye aro Se PO See Be oes io 12 Bx oie 
| grirreecemeest nega: AQ, bs 10% 
a 3.95 "1.64 (9)Sept 3.00 5914 6215 44” 44” 
ae : : sent 2:25 9414 9656 71 87% 
3 46635 6.48 2:42 (6)June Pee ieee oo i ae 
: eee ees 300 Iie (Sept. : 1.75 | 347° 23 (The apage 
t * 4367 = 1.89 d.39 (10)Oct. Pere Marquette.............. Ase i % 13 \% bY 38% 
re 1.87 2.76 Hooc: Pere Marquette pi.¥ ix... 66 ee eessie. a 4% = L % rt Ye 
4 en 2.93 7.23 (10)Oct. Pere Marq. prior pf.*......... ie wee st he 17% 20% 
. 2.56 12.22 (9)Sept. Pet Milkk...........: 1.00 ; % 
50  —-1.00 6% 10% 6% 7 
1618 1.44 86 eC. Pfeifer Brew.......... hs aes 406 40i6 O88 34 is) 
1 1.48 a1.14 (6)June Phelps Dodge........ fe Le a pi me 56 i$ 
» 11139 8.33 ow Philip Morris. .: 2/1! 5. i i is Shee 
> iT d1.43 ow TDS SOME, ie) 0 BERL. «'- p ERIE 4 4 ari 3058: 
89 2.21 1.97  (9)Sept. Phillips Pete....1. 12: 4 te Olen 
4 2741 1.57 Ww ao) pe cPhaonlx Hoa: rasa di. ups he ie a ae 
‘ 8817 hi.64 -w Pillsbury. Flour... . 61 34 Bu 8 
; *. 1567 -70 -80 geen. Pitts. Coke & Iron s i 3 6 g 
31006 7-97 2.45 (9)Sept. Pitts Coal........ % ope: Bee # 
/ 1856 .36 38 9)Sept. Pittsburgh Feeeih % it 5’ 9 
1726 4.60 38 (Sept. Pittsburgh Steel. if thy i Bene 
7194 1.59 -68 (9)Sept. ts. A ie q4 {1.30 22% 15 18 
s 4402 2.38 1.20 9 8 Sept. Plymouth Oill........ yt Ou ies if By 17 
ees OF LiF 1.63 9)Sept. Pond Creek........... i ; riven 
254 Ww d5.44, (6)June tae pr ea pec creebee Shag 0g Se 
- aise eo 88 Pkgeed sea Weer ts ae: Mi ae 6% BS 
Rees G1l42) 1645. (8jJune ‘Preased Steel 2d pls. .is pees snes s-- ik 2S ae 
| OPC ECS ES 8 - 250 | «0 116% 148 * 114% 11d 
Brea: sas” 380 240 40% 43% 28%4 28 
ee nee bss 883 esc HSM 108 
‘poses $15.99 $14.69 $00 «F100 «143 145-«136° 14 
veers eee top b 8.09 8.00 162, 165, 143 188 34 
; *39593 et) 1.49 (9)Sept. 1.00 1.50 30 % 32% 16 % 26 4 
et tas. Pure OU pE25/.2) g00 60088 f O74 $4 Be 
= ees 11.48 w Pure Oil 5 pf......... 5.00 00 h 
“7047 : 2.14 = tt.95 (40wk.Oct.5) Purity Bakeries...... 1.50 1.10 14 % 15% 2 - % 
4402 2:38 ‘27 (9)Sept. er Refine....... 10 80 4 i : 9 % 9 
p208l ge wigs fOscor, Radio Gorm pia) 2:50 9.50 60% 6D 4859. GOI 
er, 1868.92 244.59 mee Sept. Radio Corp. pt B.-... 5.00 5.00 83 90 90 oe 
Ww “d ep.28Radio Keith.......... Wea se Ms cate 
Vise 2.54 2.16 (9)Sept. Raybestos Man...... - 1.50 1.50 20 23 15% 21 
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Sur- 1940 Noreen 
plus Z e ‘ Ov... 
‘a Earnings = period ~~ Name of Stock Dividers een 1d39 30)? 
$1000 1939 1940 Ended 1940 Close High Low Close 
IRE7 LASTS EETLBZE! (8)Octa = atayonlen giss ona ke Denne ene 18% 29% 13% 17%°° 
Bahra h3.82 t13.42 (6)Oct.  Rayonier pf.......... 2.00 284 37% 24 28%. 
164i 1.37 1.40 (9)Sept. Reading...... 100. ~ 16° <> 17.34) 9% 181344 
Yeo 8.43 7.25 (9)Sept. Reading 1st pf. 2.00 25 . 27°. 19% 95% 
Seite 4.29 3.84  (9)Sept. Reading 2d pf.. 2100)". 21 4¢7 2300 eae < 208g 
1000 1.18 b.55  (9)Sept. Reliable Stores. set -50 8 8% 65% 8% 
2357 1.69 .36 (6)June Reliance Mfig........ 7 -60 12 13%. 8 8% 
3713 h94 © ¢t.41 +«=«(6)Sept. Rem. Rand.......... ; “80 9% 10% 6 9 
Pere hi2.46 15.76 (6)Sept. Rem. Rand pf. w.w... 4.50 4.50 51 60 3734 60- 
4019 1.46 1.86  (9)Sept. Republic Steel............... 40 22% 24% 14° 2934 
eH 75.06 95.01 (9)Sept. Repub. Stl.6 cum pf.* 7.50 24.00 89 1055 7034 100% 
yee 37.80  44.75- (9)Sept. Repub. Stl.$6p.pf.A-6.00 6.00 74% 9514 60 95 
2200 -20 1.04. (9)Sept. Revere Copper... 2... 200.003. 6s es 14% 14% 7% 11% 
al. 4,52 5:82" (9) Sept... “Revere Copper Ars SU eiieng suet ee a 27 304% 174% 23% 
3069 1.22 1.78 (9)Sept. Reynolds Metals............. ....... 93% 15% 8% 13 
ne OR 30.54 32.03 (6)June Reynolds Metals pf... 5.50 5.50 87 96% 75% 90 
45233 §2.56 WwW Reynolds Tobacco*... 2.30 2.00 52 56 52 5314 
eer §2.56 WwW Reynolds Tobacco B 2.30 2.00 391% 44 32 32 %& 
1652 1.53 1.32  (9)Sept. Rubberoid........... 1:10)" «130. 49%. 223% 1136887, 
12955 =. 25.81 2.25  (6)June Safeway Stores....... 42.50 3.50 4634 53 34 44 
‘f ees 88§33.92 W Safeway Stores 5 pf.*. 5.00 5.00 04 111% 96 109 3% 
ie; 9894 2.99 1.32 (6)June St. Joseph Lead...... 2100, <2.25~.. 4134 42°56 26) Mesias 
1017 2.08  tt3.45 (9)Sept. Savage Arms........ 1.25 4.00 20% 40% 17 39 % 
29035 2.52 tth2.74 (12)Aug. Schenley Distillers............ .....-. 11% 14% 7% 10%: 
arr otue 23:85 tth25.76 (12)Aug. Schenley Distillers pf-. 5.50 5.50 70 85% 6454 84 
5218 2.66 1.64 (9)Sept. Scott Paper.......... 1.85 1.85 481g 4 34 ST 
3063 1.40 ‘72 (9)Sept. Seaboard Oil......... 1.00 ‘1.00 95 -SOt uy Tae 
85028 . h6.60 2.67 (24wk.July) Sears Roebuck... .... 4.25 425 85% 88 61% 7437) 
6806 1.62 1.28  (9)July ServelInc........... 1,25... 1100; ).45°. 1634. Sag amone 
Ber 428 12.64 (9)Sept. Sharon Steel pf....... 5.00 5.00 54% 73% 514% 69%% 
1132 13 36 (9)Sept. Sharp & Dohme.............. -.-.... 5 5% 3 35 
hea ae 3.94 3.85 (9)Sept. Sharp & Dohme pf... 3.50 ° 3.50 56 4016 «52% 
5207 145 d.17(36wk.Sep.8) Shattuck.'........ 40 6% 7% 4% 5% 
2789 h4.66 1.55. (6)Aug. Sheaffer Pen*. |. | 1612475 53:75 8776 4036 /34iaazag 
; ‘86 Shell Union Oil... .... “50 175). AZM Igsgparse done 
é Shell Union Oil pf...: 5.50 5.50 10584 10814 9546 106 46 
28 Silver King.......... (25 “30 6% 6% 35% 5% 
Simmons Go... 1)... 175 2.00 223% 24°° 1314 20% 
Simmons Saw........ 1.40 2.10 22 31 17% 27% 
Skelly Ol... ame 75 125 193 23% 1217 20% 
Smith. (AVODiie HAART S oimetulaie 16% 22° 10% 17% 
Smith Corona........ -50 -37% 10 11% #5 9% 
Snider Packing. ./2 1.0.0. c.... -.:2... 20% 2434 15 Unde! 
Socony Vacuum... 50 .50 12% 12% 7% 8% 
South Amer. Gold. 2 20 236, Rie) Dace 
S. Porto Rico Sug. 1.25 2.30 2416 30% 16 19 
So. Calif. Edison..... 1:75 1.90 2914 30% 23% 263% 
Southern Pacific... .......... ....... 14% 153% “6% “8% 
Southern Ry..000 000000000220 020000 19% 203g 8 * 12 
Ya DE Pr Ree eee te oem te y 
So. E. Greyhound.... 1.50 1.50 iste % 5] io fhe 
Spear pf.*........... 5.50 5.50 70% 72°° 60% 60% 
Spencer Kellogg...... 1.10 1.60 21 233% 14% 20% 
Sperry Corp......... 2:00 100 453 47 33° 41% 
Spicer Mtg...... 1.2: 2:00 2.50 4g 38% 19 33% 
Spicer Mfg. pf.*...... 3.00 3.00 52% 58° 45% 57% 
Spiegel Inc.......... .30 -60 10% 11% 4% 7 
Spiegel Inc. pf* .. 4.50 4.50 ‘f 6634 46 7 55 
Square D. Co... 1.75 130 333 4016 26% 33% 
Standard Brands 47%  .40 6 7% 5 63% 
Standard Brands pf... 4.50° 4.50 100% 110% 98  109%¢ 
1; ene - Stand. Oil Co. Calif... 1.10 . 100 24% 26% 16% 17% 
} 163620 2.24 1.34 (6)June Stand. Oil Co. Ind.../ 1.25 150 26% 29°° 20% 26° 
; 566 3.27 Ww Stand. Oil Co.N.J.11 9125 1.75 43% 46% 99% 34% 
13728 5.25 4.15 (9)Sept. Sterling Products..... 3.80 3.90 80. 80% 56° 61 
; 3098 ‘45 ‘80 (9)Sept. Stewart Warner... 25 + \i0D (588 8h? 4 ign 
2185 1.31 wil (O)Sept.. Studebaker... sats igateeh Se 93, 125% 5% 8 €: 
15091 2.74 1.91 (9) June Sun Oil... |) Py rot 1.00 1.00 5737 «65% 463% 51 
| ©3045 «2.13. $1.25 = (9)Sept. Sunshine Mines... ... 160 160 “9% Jon “ass Ag 
410835 .67 1.01 (9)Sept. Superheater Co...... -60 -50 27 % 273% 12 3 17 2 
Bee cae i $2.28 (9)Sept. pee a Paper..... 1.20 1.20 29% 35 33 20 23 7 
5 WwW) Oia's . 
46254 aag.8S Ww Swift Inter. . zane 200 3 32 16 46 Ge 
tae aoa 88 13-60 ecoe Talcott James .50 40 5 6x yee eae F 
hs wal de 8.64, {18.68  (9)Sept. Talcott James 275-27" 84... “0 ee on 3 sn% 
7 "3059 AL .76 (6)June Tennessee Corp. signe ane -25 6% 8% 4 ig ABs. 
4 130134 3.02 3.10 (9)Sept. Texas Corp.......... 2.00 2.00 4414 475% 33 eee: 
; 31872 204 1:89  (9)Sept. ‘Texas Gull Sulp.. 2”. 200 2:50 ©3282 37ik Ber, Baik 
441 i 54 (9)Sept. Texas Gulf Prod... .. "20 20 3% aiecae Sie 
; 17976 58 ‘11 (10)Oct. Texas & Pac................ 124% 12 ghee 
ma). 2288) 1.00 "39 (9)Sept. ‘Tex. Pac. C.& 011.1" 140° ad BB é 
r: 39 ow w Tex, Pac. L. Trust 10 10 6% 6h Shae 
1414 2.58 57 (9)Sept. Thatcher............ 1:50} -1.00 + 16 gg BM amet 
; : 683 343 (9 j ; }e AB cca 
SRR . Sept. Thatcher pf......... 3.60 3.60 49 53 36 
2 3013. 3.90 5.09  (9)Sept. Thompson Prod...... .00 1.25 30% 38% 25 g 2% 
i 33095 ‘ 1.08 ts Sa Tide Wat. Asso. Ol: 80 70 © 105¢ ‘12 8 3 Be 
: Yate ; . DU e Wat. Oil pf. .... % 
bs 288 150 3.69 (12)June Tinken Det. Aclc..... 2 60 335 33 % 34 % hy 6% 
(i 34981 3.02 2.87 (9)Sept. Timken Roll. Bearing. 2 3.50 504% 52% 35 ty 
7891 .69 27 6)June Transamerica. .... 50 ‘50 6 Ke see! 
; 1494 4.23 .25 -(9)Sept. Trans. West. Air... |. ; 125% 211 6% 42 
CORT) Aai04 5 (Sept. Tri, Cont. Corpsian vandal: means) "3% 72 10% 18% 
Geen 5.55 3.90  (9)Sept. Tri. Cont. Corp. pt... 6.00°° “6.00 7714 «8214 6 Mel ik. 
1293 h.538 d.04 (6)0¢t. Truax. Traer... . 125 4 aig ta 
15071 aa1.58 a.22 (Bowk-Sep.) Twenty Cent-Fox. L PRU SR ces i, 124 3 eo em 
See igh : ‘ wk.Sep.) Twenty Cent. My LbOR a OT beter 
3456 YG'27“a'90 “W)Sepr. Twin City wie) a coer emate! 734 ety) ty 6 
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Sur- 
plus - 1940 ——— 
in arnings Dividends ’ Noy. 
$1000 1939 1940 eanea Name of Stock sce 1939 30 
et ee 18 1K_Clone High Low Glove 
‘ ‘ (9)Sept. Twin'Coach......... : %& ly Z 
1073388 23188 (Sept. Under. Elliot, : a a ae 4 gi 
oes i 83 (9)Sept. Union Bag & Paper. 100 13° 18% 9° igs 
140 8 83 (B)Sept. Union Carbide... ¢ 230 863, B8ig BON He 
91863 2 69 © (9)Sept. Union Oil Calif ; 100 16% 17% 12° 43 
6 2.46 (9)Sept. Union Pacific........ 6.00 9434 98 . 71 ihe 
ore 19.05 8.48 (9)Sept. Union Pacifie pf 4.00 87 89% 72 ge 
4 2:07 ‘ (6)June Union Tank. 1.75 223% 29% 22% 273 
oot 3.53 3.48 (9Sept. United Atreratt | 3.50 465% 833% 3135 45% 
z E 3 PUM et ors ee Pats 5 233 5 
4876 2.22 1:23 (9)Sept. United Biscuit’. ||) * |” 1.00 1.00 ° i rf - 13 % 18 i 
2379 1.75 1.51 (9)Sept. United Car Fastener. 1.20 2:00 183% 20% 12° 20° 
3.82 2.71 (9)Sept. United Carbon....... 3:00 3.00 60% 655% 42% 32 
“page 3.41 2.75 (S)Sept. United Corp. pf... 3.00 3,00 39% 42 26% 27% 
‘ . + ed Pee eee ee ee y 4 
1953 2ad.89 4.10 aS United Myevsoeias ott ee ase g- te 3 
4771 2.54 2.16 (9) June United Eng. & Fag. 2.50 “2100'" 33°" 3714 2515 386 
“its et a ey poues Bratt. eee 7 4.00 85% 85% 60 71 
- f ni as Im 1.0 -00 q 
reer 37-53 _2O76 (9)Sept. United Gas Imp. pt 5.00 5.00 116 a 18 107 34 113% 
. q yy 
22265 S71 405 gsept. U.8.G Gypin, S800" BBO. Boke BR. Bo uae 
i533 94.17 67.12 (9)Sept. u. 8. Gypsum pt.*... 7.00 7.00 173 %% 182% 165 732 
. : 5 < ts 1 aS Te eee ye es > 
ERG 168 10:30 (9\Sept. U @& Hoffman pf... 276° “B78 30°" ahs oi 383 
38 1.06 1.00 »-(6)Sept. U)S. Ind. Aloot0l.....--...: .1...2. '28% 28, dase 
di626 kd2.95 dl.i4  (6)April U.S. Leather. SEIS TRS Sg teas See 
11553 3.69 1.12 (6)June U.S. Pipe & Fay...|. 250°" ©2150" 363% 38% 213% 30% 
5030 2.53 1.60 (9)Sept. U.S. Playing C Card... 2:40 2150' -84°° 380° 97% ga% 
5926 2.91 1.19  (6)Jine U.S. Rubber ti legpesees saezsea SO 0G0E81/ 59 min Cane 
eee 15.69 7.18 (6)June U.S. 12.00°" °8.00°° 11234 117° 6834 90 
94i2 out ¥3.98 (6) Aug. u. Se 5.00 4.50 61 67% 39% 63 is 
263319 1.83 EB —-19) Hop | Wei Bbeokie. <. c. sw os ee ss 3°00 6050 78 36 42 63 2 
ERP 11.41 19.27 (9)Sept. U.S. 7.00'' 7.00 117° 130° 103% 128 % 
5766 ati w u. 8. - 176 196 35 39% 30% 3055 
wes : y .8. 4 7 7 vy 
4 BE = 1.50 (9)Sept. Lara Cyclop Steel... pa “60 44 1836 oh 13% 
i v. Leat 700 = 4.00 ; 
1931 6.06 333.42 (Sept. Yan Raalte. 2.50 2.26 3 \ 39 % 23 % 38 % 
~ . e an RENE RAY, © cts Gin es ‘ 5, 4 1 
1991 d.08 2.03 (9)Sept. Vadasco..... hehe ve n§ 3 pe. oe ie 
ae! 3.35 $81. (2)Sept; <Vadapco ph.*.i)o...-ticvsics + .20.-- 16% 19° ao, eeaeme 
3065 hal-36 wo Ma-Qar. Chem, 7s cece ieee sees 3% 4 1M 12k 
5867 his Wink at re Pe oe Av ink CheiatOAl oy. 2d 3.40. 5 3.00 tay 498 38 36 By 
2s31 1.59 1.22 (9)Sept "95 2954 313 19° 35 
le . le “Ol JQ wes ee 3 
418353 410.60 48.66 (QSept i 4 a bak i \% 
wae. | ab, d4.51 (9)Sept haan i 36 ge 
3383 “92 72 (9)Sept 185 6% 9% 54% 8% 
k187 h2.10 (12)Sept. 1:60 21° 93% toacues 
Cee ee k29.53 h33.43 (12)Sept. Walgreen Co. pf...... 2 4.50 9514 101% 89 101 3 
4497 12 50 (10)Oct. Walworth Co, 000300600002... cena 5% 5% 3 5% 
10687 6.58 hi. (12) Aug. Walker Hiram. |... .. 4.00 4.00 83° 35% 183% 295% 
Pe ins. k9.44 hi0.82 (12)Aug. Walker Hiram pf..... 1.00 1.00 - 16% 16% 10° 14% 
4445 k36 h.63 (12)Aug. Warner Bros Pict... .......... csssa0e 3% 4% 2 3% 
foo wkeeos 27.58 U2)Aug. Warner: Pict. pf.*......cc.256. -. sunt 47% 50 30 46% 
4842 2.52 2:60 (12)Sept. Washington as Light; g0 GA Tbs, ean 28% 20 23% 
3738. 1.28 1.81 (12)July Waukesha Motor..... 1.00 1.15 ‘i8% 20% 13% 416 
3226 _ k3.23 2.52 (9)Aug. Wayne Pump........ 2100 223 24° 14 D1 
9943 kd2.90 1.19 9)May Wesson Oil & Snow .50 25 29% 15% 19% 
15: kd1.80 5.37. (9)May Wesson O11 4S 400 71 75 58% 68 
4,22 222 s9)gepe- West. Auto Supply 2.00 36% 40% 21 25% 
75742 1.32 2:12. (9)Sept. West. Un. Tel.......)......4. 100 26% 28% 14% 20% 
13: ‘87 142° (9)Sept. West. Air Brake... ... 178 27% 28% 151% 21% 
56345 5.18 5.99 (10)Oct. Westinghouse... ...: BO. 426°. 1169 LR 195 
2771 2/91 2:19 °(9)Sept. Westvaco. Chiorine..: 1.85 1.40 36% 38314 273% 3 
45 59 ¢ 6.64 5.37. (9)Sept. Westvaco. Chlorine pt. 1.50 1:50 375% 89% 28% 33% 
6599 k.18 1.99 (9)July West Virginia Pulp.. 20 140 18% 25% 11 a8 
Pee OS. 16.08. - “(9 West Va. Pulp Dt. a BOOlN SMUD. sec os 105° 100% 103% 
14768 6.34 3.21 Wheeling Steel.......-....... ..11... 81 35% 18% 293% 
a. 14.66 8.63 “(9)Sept. Wheeling Steel pf..... 5.00 5.00 80 74% 51 72 
2120 187 ‘41 15% ‘60 9 11% ~7% 10 
5 Bh 1.19 M -. 12% 16% 7% 15 
Sarde 5.03 3.21 34 5744 38 «42 
Se axasae: dies 3 83 3 3% 
wees . - ef of 4 
a a Sam 52st 70° 48h 63% 
a AS f 4, 
194i 298 $14.73 23 4 Io 15% 32 
108485 3:02 w 38% 421% 30 325% 
1304 54 4.12 (9)Sept. Worth Pump..........2..... ....--e 18% 24% 13% 22% 
ries $15.44 - 73.72  (9)Sept. Beit ORGS. SWANN 2 i aba cs 69 5 $9 82 
ee $6.28 11.87 (9)Sept. Woreles eyrd oe Dias os, ca 1.12% 44% 65% 39 61% 
soe 46 298 11.87 (9)Sept. Worth P. pr. 434 pf........... 1.12% 344% 58 29 4&5 
30171 433 $13.38  (9)Sept iT eee eC 425° 3:75° 8534 93 73 1 
4782 2.10 1.39 (9)Sept. Yale é tows. 5." ‘75. 1.00 25 15% 21% 
Divid 4 idee all deciati tions up to and oh ys ae lee 30. (#) Inactive issues; ( Eh 
or stock ibution; AY) ae ined preferred or Class A & “Fi (a) Before depletion, (b) Before ederal 


taxes or excess trofit tax ) defici it Pe 7 ne July 1940; ioe Fiscal year ended 1939; (h) Fiscal year 

oh 1940; cr) ey es va Teceivership or being reorganized a w) Ps rg unavailable; (y) approxi- 

mate earnings (aa) After adjustments on foreign exchange; (bb) ‘AL ter extraordinary adjustment; 
5) Aiter provisions for ea Federal income tax or excess profits tax on both. Surplus, profit and loss 

ast anhual report. All data in the foregoing table computed from records believed 

accura: rete. Wut ae not guaranteed. ' 
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142 New York Stock Exchange 
ants : i ; Linea id yee Eee 
plus] Earnings u ‘ __ Dividends 
Aig i } Period Name of Stock | ; 1939 
$10 1939 ; Ended neg : GPa thal sh) 1940 Close mig 
(9)Sept. Yellow Tr. & Coach.......... ..-,.. 
3 SSep. Young Sheet & Tube.......... : 
9)Sept. Young Sheet & T. pf.. i 
(3)Oct. Young Spring & as Gatonts Hse 


(6)June Young Steel Door. 
(6)Oct. Zenith Radio........ 


Monthly Stock and Bond Dealings 


: Source: New York Stock Exchange a. 
1940 1939 1940 | 1939 1940 1939 1940 | 1939 = 


apa AN Stocks Bonds | ‘ Stocks . Bonds. 


In $1, n $1, 
20,887,311] 19,225,036 $159,006) stb, 685||May..... 38,964,712) 12,935,210 $176, 103 3123, 104 
14/489,085| 23,734,934| 150,981 170,089 “| 26/695,690) 20;246/238| 165,116 122/804 
57,091,430] 125,965 eS 5 
79,705 
98,120 
15,574,625| 11,963,790 102,663|. 126,570 


New York Stock Exchange Trading Records 


Source: New York Stock Exchange 


25,181,750] 144,917| 159,611 


Stocks Bonds 
\ La Redest full MEY g FL OAO ars isla seitel- kere 'e aa 3 3,939,610, May 21 $13,638,000, May 21 
‘Smallest full day, *1940. 5 SEE er Hy, 129, 650, Aug. 19 1,926,000 Aug. 19 


argest Saturday, LOANS (eRe 5 aac 6,170,000, May 18 
eae Saturday, t1940.. Mirctas a ajepece 83,220, Jul 982,000, Aug. 17 
Largest month, *1940.. ay . > i 176,105, 000, rae ae 


mallest month, +1940. Jul 79,705,000, F 
Largest full day on record - 16,410,030, Oct. 29, 1929 83,120,000, Bebe. 6 1939 
allest full day since 1900 49/937, Dec. 30, 1914 506,000, Aug. 13, 1900 ; 
i ; month on record. . 141, 668, 410, Oct. et ie ae 521, 7000, Dec. 1919 % 


month since 1900............... 3,726,176, Nov. 7305,900, Sept. 1900 _ 
Saturday on record.............. 4, 867, 530, May 3 1330 30 157, 000, Dec. 28, 1918 
bik oiat a mapetete 23,535, Dec. 26, 1914 204/000, Aug. 25, 1900 _ 


-12-Year Stock and Bond Averages 
Source: The Dow-Jones Co. 
CLOSING AVERAGE PRICES 

Utilities Industrials 


* Railroads Railroads 
L Hi 


kee 17 - 198.69 


12-Year Average Bond Prices 


Source; The Dow-Jones Co.; average compiled from 40 representative bonds 
he Dow-Jones average of forty representative | 12-year period from 1929 to 1940 follows: — 
Ss, giving oe ee and low annually for t 

Low Year High Low Year High 


189.11 


91.54 OCR sa ee: f W3iQ1 Ak (1999.2 55.4052 e . 


Weighted Index far Commodities 


ce: The Dow-Jones Co.; compiled from 30 basic commodities with 1930-1932 us: u 
e ph High Date Low Date Year High Date ie me 
‘ 124.12 © Nov. 27 112.42 Aug. 19]/1935...... 124.83 Oct. 8 is 
120.62 Dec. 12. 101.40 July 24 4. 121. Den. 31 loos 
158.26 April § 1148s Deo 30 1988 2s : a 8 Ga.85 
* K ; ce. 30})1932...... 84. 
-1142:65 «Dee. 31.-115.13 May 27 ratte erie 


average of the commodities, used in the| the ‘“‘base’’ year, © i 
index, for 1926’ which many consider as ven wee SUA 


q 
‘ 
. 


oo 


year, 


United States—Labor Situation in 1940 
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Review of Labor for 1940 


Source: John J. Leary, Jr. 


_ Organized Labor ended 1940 as it had begun, split 
into two major factions and facing threats of Con- 
gressional action restricting the use of its chief 
weapon—the strike. 

Conventions of the American Federation of Labor 


- and of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 


meeting simultaneously in New Orleans and At- 
lantic City, left the prospect for a mutually nego- 
tiated peace darker than at any time since the 
pi in 1935. The Federation reiterated its offer on 
the basis tentatively agreed upon in 1937, but re- 
jected by John L. Lewis, to resume peace negotia- 
tions at any time, the C. I. O. refusing to resume 
Save on the understanding that ali C. I. O. unions 
be admitted to membership in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and with all questions of jurisdic- 
tion to be settled within that body. 

The tentative agreement of 1937 provided for the 
settlement of all disputes by joint committees be- 
fore the original C. I. O. unions and unions since 
formed by received in membership by the Federa- 
tion, that the right of the Executive Council to 
Suspend affiliated unions be revoked, and that 
certain industries be specified where the industrial 
form of organization must apply exclusively. 

Phillip Murray, successor to Mr. Lewis as head 
of the C. I. O., in. taking office declared that it 
would be of smail use for the Roosevelt administra- 
tion to attempt ‘‘to force shotgun agreements be- 
Cte the C. I. O. and the American Federation of 

“Te 


This referred to proposals from various circles 
that the President again call a peace conference 
and, failing there, name a commission to adjust 
matters. 

As laid down by Mr. Murray, for 20 years chief 
lieutenant of Lewis in the United Mine Workers, 
the C. I. O. program is to intensify its campaigns 
in steel, aircraft, shipbuilding, automobiles and 
other defense industries and, when the task is 
completed, and the C. I. O. in a stronger position, 
resume peace negotiations with the older body. 

Some progress in this direction was made in the 
aircraft industry when after a two weeks’ strike 


din November, involving $80,000,000 in American 


and British defense contracts in the Downey, 
Calif., plant of the Vultee Aircraft Corporation, 
the United Automobile Workers, secured full recog- 
nition and increases in pay estimated at $1,400,000 
a year for the 5,200 strikers. The importance of 
t victory lay in the fact that for the first time 
the C. I. O. has definite and complete control of a 
major aircraft corporation’s West Coast plant. 

Running parallel to this and a few minor strikes 
on defense work came denunciation by Congres- 
sional leaders and others of strikes on defense 
jobs, and a demand that strikes on such work be 
prohibited by law. 

Speaking at a press conference in New Orleans, 
William Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, intimated approval of a no-strike 
program, something Samuel Gompers and his asso- 
ciates refused President Wilson in World War days. 

Mr. Lewis held the labor limelight in the closing 
months of the year by denouncing President Roose- 
velt and offering to resign as C. I. O, chief if he 
was re-elected. On this he made good, but by no 
manner of means eliminated himself from the pic- 


ture. As president of the miners, he remains a 
dominant figure in C. I. O. 
During the year, the powerful _ International 


L Garment Workers Union, one of the original 
ores of the C. I. O., returned to the A. F. of 
L. fold and, as this is written, negotiations looking 
toward the reinstatement of the International Ty- 

hical Union which quit in protest over a 
one cent per month assessment to fight the C. I. O. 
were in progress with promise of success, the parent 
body having met the Typos’ objections by increas- 
ing its regular dues one cent a month for one 
and abolishing the assessment. 


The proposal to restrict racketeering by union 
lead re throught drastic legislation was disposed of 


the debate t had 


f the International Unions, which 


nds 0: w 
es Saibcomous bodies, have absolute control over 


action to incorpo F fe 
“adequate disciplinary action” against 
Gaver oe maer bers found neulity of betraying 


trust imposed in them, of using their office for 
personal gain, ‘“‘or who have been or may be con- 
victed of such acts which cast discredit on the 
labor movement."' 

The convention further authorized its executive 
council to ‘‘apply, all of its influence to secure ac- 
tion as will correct the situation’’ if national or 
international unions in question ‘‘seemingly evade’’ 
their responsibility. 

The convention went on record for unqualified 
support of all defense measures and aid to Great 
Britain short of war, and for the outlawing of the 
Communist party. 

It reelected President Green and his associates 
in the executive council; and raised his salary from 
$12,000 to $20,000 a year. Secretary-Treasurer 
pps! Meany’s salary was upped $8,000 to $18,000 
a year. 

_ The American Federation of Labor reached an all 
time high in paid up membership of 4,247,443 com- 
pared with 4,003,354 in 1939, a pre-depression all 
time high of 4,075,740 in 1920, and a post C. I. O. 
session total of 2,860,933. 

In the gain is included 400,000 members of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
one of the ‘‘Big Three’ of the original C. I. O. 
group, which renewed its A. F. of L. affiliation in 
June, ST the total number of National and 
International unions 108. The number of local 
unions affiliated with national and international 
unions reported as of August 31 is 41,146, and there 
are 1,450 federal or directly affiliated unions. 
There are also three departments, forty-nine state 
federations and 816 city or area councils. 

During the year the Federation received from all 
sources, including a carried over balance of $629,- 
499.11, the sum of $1,938,483.35, spent $1,768,836.50, 
and had a balance on hand of $716,151.82 on Aug. 
31, end of the fiscal year. Of this amount $88,662.96 
was in the general fund and $627,488.86 in the de- 
fense fund for local and federal labor unions. 

During the twelve months ending Aug. 31, the 
Federation expended in organizing activities 
$953,481.38. Of this amount $401,776.73 was 
spent in organizing and services for directly af- 
filiated trade and federal labor unions; the bal- 
ance, $551,704.65, was spent in the formation of 
and assistance to newly formed labor unions of 
national and international unions and in activi- 
ties in behalf of state federations and city central 
bodies. 


To its convention the C. I. O. reported a gross 
membership of 4,000,000, thirty-five national and 
international unions and eight general organizing 
committees. It has 225 industrial union councils, 
comparable with city bodies of the A. F, of L., and 
ee local units, comparable to A. F. of L. federal 
unions. 

It made no financial report, this ‘‘upon the ad- 
vice of counsel,’’ to avoid embarrassment in pres- 
ent and potential litigation. 

The independent railroad brotherhoods reported 
membership approximately of 500,000. Accepting 
all these figures at their face value, and making al- 
lowance for small independents and members of 
the A. F. of L. not in good standing, the total trade 
union sues Density of American Labor Unions, in- 
cluding membership in Canada, is roughly nine 
millions. 

Save for the Vultee Aircraft strike, 1940 was 
marked by fewer strikes than in any recent year, 
according to the United States Department of 
Labor which records that in the first nine months 
of 1940 there were only 82 per cent as many strikes 
as in the corresponding period of 1939 and 1938 and 
only 43 percent as many as in 1937. 

“The number of workers involved in the 1940 pe- 
riod was only 37 percent as great as in 1939, 68 
percent as great as in 1938, and only 22 percent as 
many as in 1937. The amount of idleness in con- 
nection with strikes was only 31 percent as great as 
in 1939, 62 percent as great as in 1938, and only 
17 percent as great as in 1937.”" 

Preliminary estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show a total of 1,750 strikes for the first 
nine months of 1940. These strikes involved 375,000 
workers and 4,450,000 man-days of idleness. Strike 
ee i at an extremely low ebb during the 
first three months of the year, and there have 
been fewer strikes in each quarter than in the cor- 
responding periods in the last three years. Fol- 
lowing the usual seasonal trend, preliminary esti- 
mates indicate a slight increase in September over 
eae to 220 strikes involving aproximately 55,000 
workers. 
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144 United States—Employment and Unemployment 


Employment and Unemployment, by Months, 1937-1940 


Sources: National Industrial Conference Board; American Federation of Labor. 


Nat. Indust. Ameri. Fed. Nat. Indust. Ameri. Fed. 
Year Conf. Board of Labor Year Conf. Board of Labor 
and |——__—__- and 
muon vies Noto 939" E 1 Me Employ Son ales 
loy-|em ploy-||Employ-|employ- mploy-|em ploy- - - 
tee wey mene: cacee went ment ment ment ment 
(In thousands) (In thousands) 
Jan. 45,606 9,163 43,108 10,156 || Jan...... ,063 01 1,823 11,689 
Mebe ey s26, 45,403 9,424 3,21 11,593 || Feb...... 44,028 10,105 42,055 11,185 
MBE arshes 45,818 9,267 43,558 10,301 || Mar...... 44,391 9,80 42,387 10,902 
April 45,962 017 6 10,338. || Apri 44,65) 9,595 48 10,854 
May 46,179 8,822 43,978 9,977 || May 592: 9,382 42,769 10,617 
June 6,834 8,225 44,451 9,552 || June 45,431 8,933 43,289 10,143 
DUSY esis 46,551 8,566 44,507 9,548 || July...... 45,038 9,384 43,212 10,268 
Aug.* 7,477 7,698 44,815 9,283 ee 330 ge eee EES ie BL 
Sept.*.... i Deo 0M eros, eo hvuae web ent... 3 4 p . , 
Oct . ee ate Oct epee ise 6,626 7,969 44,438 9,181 
TSC). c, Aen He ee eo ear Bete. Sil c seepamie! oil OMaaetees 6,316 8,337 44,320 9,346 
PROC eee eee chavs em iilin Sogn bs adres estate nie ACC als sere 46,454 8,257 44,465 9,248 
*Preliminary figures. 
Nat. Indust. Ameri. Fed. Nat. Indust. Ameri. Fed. 
Year Conf, Board of Labor Year Conf. Board of Labor 
and —_ | ——_—_———__ and = {——HA—] |—___cxc»_ 
month Un- Un- month Un- Un- 
1938 Employ-|employ-||Employ-|employ- 1937. |Employ-|employ-||Employ-|employ- 
ment ment ment ment ment ment ment ment - 
(In thousands) (In thousands) 
43,053 10,328 ,69 10,926 45,137 7,574 42,79) 9,241 
42,752 10,687 41,451 1,123 45,257 7,507 43,129 8,960 
42,775 10,721 41,486 11,226 45,952 6,865 43,535 8,604 
42,874 10,680 41,695 11,065 46,439 6,431 8,875 8,313 
185 10,7. 41,403 11,404 47,338 5,585 44,327 7,909 
43,318 10,352 41,455 11,400 47,535 5,441 44,460 7,824 
43,381 10,347 41,629 11,274 7,87: 5,155 5 7,782 
43,76: 10,023 41,863 11,087 47,957 5,134 44,636 7,746 
44,529 31 42,532 10,465 48,083 5,066 91 7,513 
44,657 2 42,675 10,371 47,516 5,691 44,768 7,706 
44,530 9,429 42,580 10,515 46,090 7,175 44,04) 8,479 
44,713 9,304 42,808 10,335 44,482 8,841 43,262 9,307 


Annual Employment and Unemployment, 1930-1939 — 


Sources: National Industrial Conference Board; American Federation of Labor 


Nat. Indust, Ameri. Fed. Nat. Indust. Ameri. Fed. 

Conf. Board of Labor Conf. Board of Labor 
Annual > —__—_—_—_- || —__——__—__ || Annual |) ————@—@____| | ——________—_ 
Average | — Un- Un- Average Un- Un- 

Employ- |employ-||Employ-|employ- Employ -|employ-||Employ-|employ- 
ment ment ment ment ment ment (|| ment ment 
(In thousands) (In thousands) 

1930. .... 45,216 3,809 43,982 4,770 || 1935..... 42,537 9,522 40,539 10,652 
1931... 41,551 8,113 40,679 8,738 ||1936..... 44,783 7,599 42,634 9,395 
1932. .... 37,7 12,478 36,878 13,182 || 1937... .. 46,639 6,372 44,025 8,282 
1933... 38,086 12,744 36,95 13,723 ||1938..... 43,600 10,099 41,947 10,933. 
1934 41,002 10,400 38,924 12,364 ||1939.... 45,326 9,067 43,235 220 


The peak of unemployment, according to figures of the National Industrial Conference, was reach 
in March, 1933 with a total of 14,762,000 out of work. 4 ed 


Strikes in the United States 
Source: United States Department of Labor 


Workers| Man- 
Invol. |days Idle}| Yr. |Strikes 


3391089 26,218,628]|193 

, .218, 935] 2'014 
314/210]12,631,863||1936 3 o73 
288,572] 5/351,540||1937| 4.470 
182/975] 3,316,808||1938| 2.772 
tk 341,817! 6,893;244||1939| 2'613 


9,148,273 
962(17,812,219 


The Queens-Midtown Vehicular Tunnel, N. Y. City 


Ee aS 


The Queens-Midtown (New York City) $58,000,000 
vehicular tunnel, which opened to traffic on Nov. 
15, 1940, carried traffic under the East River 
between the Borough of Manhattan and Long 
Island City in the Borough of Queens. 

There are special approaches in Manhattan (not 


‘ordinary thoroughfares) from any cross-town street 


from E. 34th St. to E. 40th St., between First and 
Second Avenues. 

In, Queens, at the converging point of Long 
Island’s network of motor highways, the entrance 


is by way of the New Midtown Highway or Twenty- 


first Street (Van Alst Ave.), Long Island City. 
In the tube, built and operated by the New York 


City Tunnel Authority, the air is ch: 
90 seconds. There are twin tubes and fae tramy 
lanes. The tubes come up from under the river 
between Forty-first Street and Forty-second Street, 
and go south under First Avenue, then curve to 
via ong taland Clty there's 
ng y there are con: 
Ramen Ay gorges ee Queenan Bonne: 
ay, aks s 
hattan Ave. ee 2 Be eeker Ave., and Man. 
e Manhattan a is at Th = 
east of ‘Second Avenue. 1 a same mr 
e rates range from cent ‘or 
rider to a maximum of $1 for-a ee tue i 
toll gates are at the Queens end of the tunnel, 
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We SE i A 
2nd Month FEBRUARY — 28 Days 


AI (Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 


? = Sonatas for ‘ Calendar for 
ee) | ewBeghinn || Nemes || celmaete || glenda 
y eo N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alab 
, = Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Mbsour. Kansas, Louisi; ana, pees 
t ‘< & 5 Be eesti —— Nairaaks, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico: 
bes al Oregon. Northern Californt pat Oahints roped 
= 5 a, Central California. Southern California, 
> > a } oS | Oe Geer meee | egesrs = 
S| A | Rises| Sete [Rees'|t Ricce| Soce [NS] eee. | S22 Mean]! Sus] Sua [Moon 
5 H. M.|H. M.|H. M.||H. M.|H. M.|H. M.\|H. M.\H. M.|H. M.|| 2. ei 
1| Sa | 7 14) 5 14/10 39|| 7 11| § 17/10 39|| 7 7| 5 21110 38|| 6 36) 8 3210 94 
2; Ss 7 13} 5 15/11 36/) 7 10) 5'18/11 35]| 7 6| 5 22/11 33]! 6 55 5 33/11 27 
; 3} M |7 12 5 16)... 7 9/5 19].. ..|/| 7 5| 5 23].. ..|]| 6 54] 5 gal. 
4| Tu | 7 11) 5 18/12 83]) 7 8) 5 20/12 30!| 7 4] 5 24/12 29]| 6 53 5 35/12 20 
5| W 7-10} 5 19) 1 29]; 7 7| 5 21) 1 26] 7 3] 5 25] 1 23]| 6 52] 5 36] 1 19 
Beth} 7 9} 521i 2 si; 7 G6] 5 23) 221i) 7-2) 5,27) 218i) 6 Seis S7ieues 
3 mm EF 7 7 5 2213 19|| 7 4) 5 25) 3 15]| 7 1] 5 28] S$ 11]) 6 51) 5 38) 2 58 
8} Sa 7 6 5 23) 4 11]| 7 3|/ 5 26; 4 6 7 O} 5 291.4 83]| 6 50) 5 39] 3 49 
; 9 S 7 5|5 2415 Oj} 7 2 5 27) 4 56]) 6 59) 5 30) 4 53]| 6 50!) 5 40) 4 40 
q 10} M 7 4! 5 25! rises|| 7 1] 5 28) rises || 6 58! 5 31) rises|| 6 49] 5 40] rises 
| 11; Tu 7 3| 5 27| 5 25)| 7 0} 5 30) 5 28]| 6 57) 5 33) 5 31]! 6 48] 5 41! 5.40 
— 12) W 7 2) 5 28) 6 35}) 6 59) 5 31) 6 37|| 6 56) 5 34] 6 39]|| 6 47] 5 42] 6 45 
4 13} Th | 7 0} 5 29) 7 46) 6 57) 5 32] 7 47|| 6 54) 5 35) 7 48|| 6 46] 5 43] 7 51 
. 14| Fr 6 59| 5 30) 8 57|| 6 56| 5 33) 8 58|| 6 53; 5 36) 8 58/| 6 45] 5 44] § 56 
: 15} Sa 6 58} 5 32/10 9} 6 55; 5 34/10 8]| 6 52) 5 37/10 7|| 6 44) 5 45/10 2 
i 16, S 6 56) 5 33/11 19]; 6 54) 5 35/11 17|| 6 51) 5 38/11 16]| 6 43) 5 46/11 7 
eit] M | 6 54| 5 35).. ..]} 6 52-5 37].. ..|| 6 50| 5. 39].. ..]].6 42) 5 az ee 
18} Tu | 6 53) 5 36/12 27/)| 6 51) 5 38/12 24] 6 49) 5 40/12 22)| 6 41) 5 48/192 11 
19} W 6 52) 5 37| 1 32)| 6 50| 5 39) 1 30)) 6 48) 5 41) 1 26/| 6 40) 5 48) 1 13 
20} Th | 6 50] 5 38} 2 33)| 6 48) 5 40) 2 30)| 6 46) 5 42) 2 26)| 6 39) 5 49) 2 13 
21} Fr 6 49] 5 39} 3 29] 6 47| 5 41] 3 24/| 6 45) 5 43) 3 21|| 6 38} 5 50) 3 8 
29) Sa 6 47] 5 40} 4 18|| 6 45] 5 42) 4 14)| 6 43) 5 44). 4 11]| 6 37! 5 51) 3 59 
93). S 6 46] 5 42| 5 2|| 6 44) 5 44) 4 59]| 6 42) 5 46) 4 56|| 6 36) 5 52) 4 44 
24; M 6 45) 5 43} 5 40|| 6 43] 5 45) 5 37)| 6 41) 5 47] 5 36|| 6 35) 5 53] 5 26 
Tu 6 43] 5 44! sets|| 6 41] 5 46| sets || 6 39) 5 48) sets|| 6 33) 5 54] sets 
26) W 6 41| 5 46] 6 33/| 6 40) 5 47] 6 34|| 6 38) 5 49) 6 35/| 6 32] 5 55] 6 38 
271 Th | 6 39} 5 47] 7 31)| 6 38| 5 48) 7 32) 6 36) 5 50] 7 32|| 6 31) 5 55) 7 32 
28} Fr 6 38] 5 48] 8 28) 6 37| 5 49] 8 28)| 6 35] 5 51| 8 28]|| 6 30) 5 56) 8 26 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


s, Day o Day of Day of 


a oe ae 
1 {12 13 43 7 (12 14 16) 13 12 14 19|} 19 |12 13 56)) 25 |12-13 10 
ere pia! is, 51 8 |12 14 18)| 14 |12°1417|| 20 |12 13 50 26 |12 13 0 
$ |12 13 57 9 |12 14 20 15- |12 14 15)) 21 |12 13 43|) 27 |12 12 50 
+ 
5 
6 


Ronen H. M. Ss. Month H. M. S.||Month |H. M, S. 


ee Oe ee ey ee ee ee 


12 14 3} 10 {12 14 21/| 16 |12 14 11]| 22 |12 13 36)) 28 /12 12 39 
1214 8| 11 {12 14 21)| 17 |12 14 7|) 23 |12 13 28 
12 14 12) 12 (|12 14 21|| 18 [12 14 2|| 24 |12 13 19 


hed 


_ Morning @ Siars—Venus, Mars. 


- 
: Twilight 

_ F Place ‘Feb.| Begins Ends |Feb. Begins Ends Feb.{ Begins Ends 

g H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M H. M. |_H.M 

- Boston. .... 1 5 39 6 49 Bl 5-27 vp Si Q1 5 14 7, 82 

2. New York. Ty 5 37 6 50. |.11 | 5 28 ree! Q1'| 5 16 Tale 

Bes Washington.| 1/ 536 | 651 | 11) 627 | 7 1 | 21) 515°] FaZ 

: Charleston..| 1 | 5 31 657 | 11] 5 24 7 5icl| 21 | 5.16 7 12 

i _ MOON’S PHASES, 1941 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) “a 

7 First Quarter i ae 4D. 6H.  42M.|Last Quarter............-.-- 18D. it. iM. 
. Rhicnine Biare-Venus, Mars. % \ s ew dee takin Muexpary, giciten: Saturn. 
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ee AT ea TR ei ATER ERO IA ee 
3rd Month MARCH 31 Days 


(Local Mean Time, A. , light figures; P. M., black) 
To ope f Standard ‘rime, see directions on page 158 


< Calendar for Calendar for . 
gf 3 |] nce 2Rina, || NGomatecGe”” ‘|| Washingeon, || Charleston, 
Ss 3 __N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, hoon Ae 
Fs o Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, aes eit, een oe Wioioa 
3 s wi onl Ane nae eee Shevace and , Arizona, and 
s S ea Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California 
| 8 |. _—___ | |______________||____________||-_,, Sun [Moon J 
A) A || Sun.) Sun Mgon|| Sus | Sun |Mooo|| Sises| Secs [N-&S:|| Rises | Sets (R&S. | 
Mae: H M\n. mijn. Milx. wing. wig. Mil|ez. mia. w.|H. M.|| 2. M.\e. M.)H. M 
) tHe sa 6 36| 5 49] 9 25|| 6 35| 5 50] 9 25]! 6 33] 5 52] 9 23)| 6 29) 5 57) 9 18 
k 2S 6 35| 5 50/10 22)| 6 34) 5 51/10 20]| 6 32] 5 53/10 19] 6 28) 5 58/10 11 
3} M 6 34| 5 51/11 18]| 6 33) 5 52/11 15]/ 6 31] 5 54/11 14] 6 27) 5 58/11 3 4 
4| Tu G-39/05. 53)... 6 31) 5 54}.. ..|| 6 29) 5 55).. 6 25|) 5 59)11 55 : 
5| W 6 30} 5 54/12 13]| 6 29] 5 55)/12 10|] 6 27) 5 56/12 7|| 6 24,6 O|.. .. 
6) Th 6 28 5 55] 1 8|| 6 27| 5 56] 1 41} 6 26] 5 57; 1 Oj] 6 23) 6 1/12 47 
Mie nt 6 26) 5 57] 1 59|| 6 25| 5 58] 1 55|| 6 24) 5 58] 1 52|| 6 21) 6 1) 1 38 - 
8} Sa 6 25} 5 58] 2 49|| 6 24) 5 59] 2 45|| 6 23] 5 59] 2 42)| 6 20) 6 2} 2 28 ; 
9} 5S 6 23} 5 59} 3 36|| 6 22] 6 0} 3 32]| 6 22| 6 O} 3 29)| 6 19) 6 3) 3 17 , 
‘ 10) M 6 22; 6 O| 4 18|| 6 21) 6 1) 4 15|| 6 211 6 1| 4 13) 6 18) 6 4, 4°3 - 
1 Hien ist 6 20| 6 1] 4 59|| 6 19] 6 2] 4 56)| 6 19] 6 2) 4 55|)| 6 17/6 4) 4 48 
} 12} W 6 19} 6 2! rises|| 6 18} 6 3] rises|| 6 18} 6 3] rises|| 6 15] 6 5) rises * 
13} Th 6 17| 6 4| 6 35|| 6 16, 6 4| 6 35!| 6 16) 6 4| 6 36)| 6 14,6 6] 6 36 $ 
| 14, Fr 6 15| 6 5) 7 49|| 6 14| 6 5) 7 48)] 6 14) 6 5] 7 48]| 6 13; 6 6 7 44 ; 
15} Sa 6 13} 6 6) 9 2||6 13} 6 6} 9 1]} 6 13) 6 6 8 59-6 12| 6 7} 8 52 f 
16} .S 6 11} 6 7/10 14|| 6 11} 6 7/10 11||} 6 11) 6 7/10 10) 6 10| 6 810 0 
4 17, M 6 10) 6 8/11 23)| 6 10} 6 811 19|)| 6 10) 6 8/11 16/| 6 9| 6 911 5 : 
. 18} Tu || 6 8/6 9].. ../|6 8) 6 9].. ..]/| 6 816 9}.. ..]| 6 8] 6 10). : 
A 19} W 6 6] 6 10)12 27|| 6 6) 6 10)12 23)| 6 6] 6 10/12 20) 6 6) 6 10/12 6 
: 20; Th 6 5) 6 11/ 1 25|| 6 5) 6 11) 1 21)| 6 5} 611) 118) 6 5) 6114, 1 4 a 
21; Fr || 6 3] 6 12| 2 16/6 3] 6 12/ 2 13/| 6 3] 6 12| 2 9] 6 3) 6 12| 1 56 
92) Sa 6 1613) 3 1} 6 1} 6 13] '2 58)| 6 1] 6 13) 2 55|| 6 2 6 13) 2 43 
93) S 6 0} 6 14) 3 41|| 6 O} 6 14] 3 38)| 6 0} 6 14) 3 36]| 6 0] 6 14) 3 26 4 
94) M 5 58} 6 16] 4 16)| 5 58) 6 16) 4 14)| 5 58) 6 16) 4 13)| 5 59| 6 14,4 5 
25| Tu 5 56) 6 17| 4 48)| 5 57| 6 17) 4 47!| 5 57| 6 17) 4 46|| 5 58) 6 15) 4 41 . 
26) W 5 54) 6 18) 5 18)| 5 55) 6 18) 5 17|| 5 55) 6 18! 5 18]) 5 56) 6 16) 5 15 . 
27| Th || 5 52) 6 20) sets|| 5 53] 6 19) sets|| 5 53) 6 19] sets/! 5 55} 6 16] sets 
28) Fr 5 51) 6 21) 7 18} 5 52) 6 20) 7 17|| 5 52) 6 20) 7 16)| 5 54) 6 17| 7 12 
29| Sa 5 49) 6 22} 8 14|| 5 50) 6 21) 8 13)| 5 50) 6 21) 8 11]| 5 53) 6 18) 8 4 | 
30) S 5 47| 6 23) 9 11|| 5 48) 6 22} 9 8|| 5 49] 6 22! 9 7/| 5 52) 6 18] 8 57 
31| M 5 46| 6 24)10 6) 5 47| 6 23/10 3)| 5 48) 6 22/10 Oj] 5 50} 6 19] 9 49 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month |jH. M. S./|| Month! H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month |H. M. S. (Month H. M. S. 
De ike 12) 27 8 |12 10 54 14 |12 9 18// 20 |12 7 33!) 96 (12 5 458 
S12 12°15 9 |12 10 38]) 15 |12 9 1 21 ..\12 7 15)) 27 112 5726 
Sate 12° 3 10 |12 10 23 16 {12 “8 44)| 22 |12 657] 28 12 5 8 
4 /12 11 50 TN cae Os ayy 17 |12 8 26)| 23 |12 6 39]| 29 |12 4 50 
5 |12 11 37 I? 112 9 51 18° 12 8 9) @4 112 6 21 30 |12 4 32 
6 |12 11 23 13 {12 9 35)/) 19 12 7 51 25, [12 6) -3)| 3)" 2a 
wei2 8 
‘ Twilight 
; __ Place |Mar./ Begins | Ends { Mar. | Begins) Ends ||Mar. | Begins | Ends 
HM H. M. HM. | 8. M. H. M. HM. 
Boston..... 1 08 722 ll 446 | 7 34 || Q1 4 Q7 7 47 
New York. .| 1 5 4 ifr Al 11 447 7 33 *|| 21 4 30 7 44 
Washington.| 1 5. 6 7 20 ual 4 49 7 31 Q1 4 33 7 41 
Charleston. .| 1 5 6 719 11 A 54 7 26 |) 21. 4 40 7 34 
af gitar ONE ae ETO? Daas 
Motning State—Mercury, ‘Venus, Mars Evening stare—juplée, Gaturn, |, ee 
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t 

4 legions (Local Mean Time, A, peas figures; P. M., black See 

a To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page ane. 

A $ 7 Yo teh for nt he eres for 

SS | EMRE | excita ta, | wutamaettti, || cate sttng 

| =| >  ||Michigan,” Wisconsin,|| Indiana, Titinois,”’ || “Missouri Kansas’ || recites Aapama, 

” cer nad N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah,’ Texas, Ne Arkansas, 

i ~ ~ Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and" arikonk, BS me 

i = 3 Oregon. , Northern California. Central California. Southern California 
> > SS 
4 4 Sun | Sun Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon|} Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun | S 

} 3 Rises | Sets R.&S.|| Rises Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises Sets Ras 

4 H. M.|H. M.\H. Mj|H, M.\H. Mj a. M|\H. MH. M.|H. M|\H. M|H. M\H. M. 

: 1 Tu ° 44) 6 25/11 1|\ 5 45) 6 24/10 57)| 5 46} 6 23/10 53)| 5 49 6 20/10 40 
74 aa ° 42) 6 26/11 52 5 43] 6 25/11 48]| 5 45] 6 24/11 45] 5 47| 6 21/11 31 
3} Th 5 40) 6 28).. 5:41) 6 27/.. ..|| 5 43) 6 25).. ..]| & 46) 6 210). 
4, Fr 5 38 6 29,12 42) 5 39) 6 28/12 38]} 5 41) 6 26/12 34)| 5 45] 6 22/12 20 
5) Sa 5 37) 6 30) 1 28 5 38] 6 29) 1 24|| 5 40) 6 27) 1 21]| 5 43) 6 23} 1 8 
6} 5S 5 35) 6 31/ 2 11 5 36) 6 30) 2-~-8]| 5 38) 6 28) 2 5]| 5 42) 6 23) 1 54 
Wie. ML ba Mee ate 5 35) 6 31) 2 49]| 5 37) 6 29) 2 48]| 5 41) 6 24) 2 38 
8 Tu 5 32) 6 33) 3 30 5 33) 6 32) 3 28)| 5 35] 6 30) 3 27|| 5 40) 6 25) 3 20 
9} W 9 30) 6 34 4 7) 5 31) 6 33) 4 6) 5 33) 6 31) 4 6! 5 39) 6 25, 4 1 
10} Th 5 28) 6 35) rises|| 5 30) 6 34 rises|| 5 32} 6 32| rises|| 5 38] 6 26] rises 
a oy 5 26) 6 37 6 36 5 28| 6 35) 6 35)| 5 30) 6 33) 6 34 5 36) 6 27| 6 29 
12 Sa 5 25| 6 38, 7 51 5 27) 6 36| 7 49]! 5 29] 6 34| 7 47|| 5 35] 6 28) 7 39 
13) 5S 5 23) 6 39) 9 4)) 5 25) 6 37| 9 0} 5 27) 6 35) 8 58|| 5 34) 6 28) 8 47 
144 M 5 22: 6 40/10 13|| 5 24) 6 38/10 9) 5 26) 6 36/10 6} 5 32) 6 29) 9 53 
Jo} Tu 5 20) 6 4111 16)) 5 22) 6 39)11 12)) 5 24) 6 37/11 8]| 5 31) 6 30)10 55 
16) W 5 19} 6 42)... ..// 5 21) 6 40).. 5 23)-6 38). . 5 30} 6 31/11 50 
17| Th 5 17} 6 43/12 12)) 5 19) 6 41/12 7 5 21) 6 39/12 4) 5 29) 6 31)... 
18} Fr 5 16 6 44 1 1}| 5 18) 6 42/12 57|| 5 20) 6 40/12 54)| 5 28) 6 32/12 41 
19} Sa 5 14] 6 46; 1 42)| 5 16) 6 43) 1 39)| 5 19] 6 41] 1 37|| 5 27) 6 33) 1 26 
20| S 5 12] 6 47) 2 19|| 5 15] 6 44) 2 16)| 5 18) 6 42) 2 15]| 5 26) 6 33) 2 6 
21| M 5 10) 6 48) 2 51}} 5 13) 6 45) 2 50)) 5 16) 6 42) 2 49)| 5 24) 6 34) 2 43 
22} Tu 5 9) 6 49) 3 22) 5 12) 6 46) 3 21]| 5,15] 6 43) 3 20] 5 23) 6 35) 3 17 
23; -W 5 8] 6 50| 3 50\| 5 11| 6 47| 3 50 5 14) 6 44) 3 51|| 5 22) 6 35) 3 50 
24| Th 5 6| 6 51; 4 19)| 5 9} 6 48) 4 20)]| 5 12) 6 45] 4 211! 5 21) 6 36) 4 23 
95| Fr 5 5] 6 52) sets}| 5 8] 6 49) sets/| 5 11] 6 46) sets|| 5 20; 6 37| sets 
26| Sa 5 3| 653) 7 5/| 5 7| 650) 7 2/| 5 9] 6 47) 7 1\| 5 18) 6 38) 6 52 
Bes. 5 2| 65418 1)| 5 5) 6 51) 7 57]| 5 8] 6 48) 7 55)) 5 17) 6 38) 7 44 
281 M 5 1) 655) 8 56) 5 4] 6 52) 8 52|| 5 7| 6 49) 8 49)| 5 16) 6 39) 8 36 
29} Tu 4 59| 6 56) 9 48)| 5 2) 6 53| 9 44/| 5 5) 6 50) 9 41]| 5 16) 6 40) 9 27 
30| W 4 58} 6 57|10 39)| 5 0} 6 55/10 34/| 5 4! 6 51/10 31]! 5 15) 6 40:10 17 


Sun on 4 sib iewaa of Washington 


Day o Day of Day of | Day of 
oles H. M. S. Month HH. M. S. Menth| H. M. Ss. Month |H. M. S. 


Day of 
Month | H. M. S. 


‘ 


Twilight 


1 }12 3 56 2) 2 -2eq0r Is) 2. 0 33 19 |11 59 7|| 25 {11 57 56 
2 12 3 38 8 |12 154|| 14 |12 017|| 20 |11 58 54)| 26 |11 57 46 
8 112 3 20 9 |12 1:37)) 15 {12 O 2|| 21 |11 58 41} 27 {11 57 36 
4 112 3 2\|| 10 |12 1 20|| 16 {11 59 48]) 22 {11 58 29) 28 {11 57 27 
& 2 2 45|| 11 ‘j12 1 4) 17 [11 59 34]) 23 |14 58 18]| 29 It ors 
6 |12 2 28|| 12 |12 0 48|| 18 {11 59 20|| 24 |11 58 6|| 30 {11 57 10 


1 4 9 7 58 11 3 51 8 10 21 
Washington.| 1 | 4 13 7 54 Ib+|- 3.56 87.50 Ne 
Charleston..| 1 | 4 25 7 43 11} 411 Ww52 “UN ek 


MOON’S PHASES, 1941 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


r patiis RoR ee ee eee 4D. TH. 12Ms \Teast Quarter... .2.. cecns en 
Bit Moon RM eee ek 11 4 15 New Moon 


Ce er a ee eo Pe el ee 
Place Apr. | Begins Ends |; Apr. Begins Ends Apr.| Begins Ends 
p H. M. \+ H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M, 
IBoston:. ... 1 4 6 1 abi 3 46 8 15 21 3 27 & 30 
3°82 | 8aae 
3 39 8 18 
3 57 ae | 
18D. 8H. 3M. 
8 23 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars. Evening Stars—Jupiter, Saturn. 


7h >. ae 


150 Daily Calendar, 1941 


5th Month MAY 31 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 


co) 
a] 2 || Coton” || New Work Giey, || qatendar tor cone 
S 5 SO ee : Peseta tien Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
o 4 Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, | Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
5 s N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
ae « Washington, and Wyoming, and é See : g arte et enid 
S 2 Oregon. Northern California. CURAREE NO tetra QU RETE et eae 
4A 4 Sun | Sun /Moon}|) Sun Sun |Moon)| Sun | Sun |Moon)| Sun Sun |Moon 
Rises | Sets |R. &S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S || Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S. 
ESM Gat 4 56| 6 59/11 25|| 4 59) 6 56/11 21]| 5 3) 6 52/11 18]} 5 14| 6 41/11 4 
92} Fr ApSoicd Ol. c.-..-\| 4208! 6addten pe sllvoues) Gros. 5 13] 6 42/11 50 
3! Sa 4.53) 7 1/12 9|| 4 56] 6 58/12 5!) 5 0) 6 54/12 QI) 5 12) 6 42).. .. 
4, S 4 52) 7 2/12 50|| 4 55} 6 59/12 46]) 4 59] 6 55/12 44)/| 5 11] 6 43/12 33 
5} M 4-51|-7 3] 1 27|| 4 54) 7 O} 1 25/| 4 58} 6 56} 1 23] 5 10] 6 44) 1 15 
6} Tu 4 50! 7 4/2 2 4 53) 7 1) 2 jj 4 57| 6 57) 2 O}] 5 9] 6 45) 1 56 
a OW 4 49} 7 5] 2 38]| 4 52] 7 2) 2 37/4 56] 6 58) 2 38]| 5 8] 6 46) 2 36 
8} Th 4 471 7 6] 3 14)| 4 50] 7 3) 3 14)| 4 54) 6 59] 3 15]| 5 7| 6 46) 3 17 
9} Fr 446} 7 7| 3 51]| 4 49] 7 4] 3 52]| 4 53) 7 O|] 3 55|/| 5 6| 6 47) 4 O 
10} Sa 4 45| 7 9] rises|| 4 48] 7 5] rises|| 4 52] 7-0} rises|| 5 5| 6 48] rises 
ij S 444) 7 10] 7 50]| 4 47; 7 6) 7 47|) 4 51] 7 1] 7 44|)| 5 5| 6 48) 7 31 
12) M 442) 7 11] 8 58]| 4 46) 7 7| 8 54)| 4 50) 7 2| 8 51!| 5 4| 6 49) 8 37 
13) Tu 4 41) 7 12]10 Oj| 4 45) 7 8] 9 56|| 4 49] 7 3/9 52/| 5 3) 6 50] 9 39 
144. W 4 40] 7 13/10 54|| 4 44) 7 9/10 50)]| 4 49) 7 4/10 47|| 5 3] 6 50/10 33 
lop th 4 39} 7 14/11 39]| 4°43) 7 10/11 36|| 4 48) 7 5/11 33]| 5 2| 6 51/11 22 
16] Fr 4 38] 7 15 442) 7 11)... 4 47/7 6)... 5 AV GrS2iee 
17) Sa 4 38] 7 16/12 19]| 4 42] 7 12/12 16] 4 47] 7 7/12 15}| 5 0} 6 53/12 5 
13) 8 4 37| 7 17/12 54)| 4 41] 7 12/12 52)| 4 46) 7 7/12 50|} 4 59} 6 53/12 43 
19} M 4 36| 7 18] 1 25]| 4 40} 7 13} 1 Q4/) 4 45) 7 8] 1 23)] 4 59] 6 54) 1 19 
20| Tu 4 35| 7 19} 1 55)| 4 39} 7 14) 1 54)| 4 44) 7 9) 1 55]| 4 58} 6 55] 1 53 
21; W 4 33] 7 20) 2 24)| 4 38) 7 15) 2 24) 4 43] 7 10} 2 25]! 4 58] 6 56] 2 26 
22} Th 4 32) 7 21) 2 52)| 4 37) 7 16) 2 53)| 4 42) 7 11) 2 55!) 4 57] 6 56} 2 59 
93) Fr 4 31] 7 22] 3 21\| 4 36) 7 17) 3 24)| 4 41] 7 12] 3 26]| 4 56] 6 57) 3 33 
Q4| Sa 4 31| 7 23) 3 53/| 4 36) 7 18) 3 56|| 4 41] 7 13} 3 59]| 4 56] 6 58) 4 8 
25| S 4 30] 7 24) sets|| 4 35] 7 19) sets|| 4 40/7 14] setsik 4 56] 6 58] sets 
26} M 4 30) 7 24| 7 45]| 4 35) 7 19) 7 40|| 4 40) 7 14] 7 37/| 4 55| 6 59] 7 23 
27, Tu 4 29) 7 25) 8 36)| 4 34) 7 20) 8 31); 4 39! 7 15) 8 28]| 4 55] 6 59) 8 14 
28) W 4 28) 7 26] 9 24/| 4 33| 7 21) 9 20|| 4 38) 7 16) 9 17|/| 4 55| 7 O| 9 3 
29} Th 4 28) 7 27/10 9/]| 4 33) 7 22/10 6|| 4 38) 7 17/10 2|| 4 541 7 O| 9 49 
30} Fr 4 27| 7 28/10 50)| 4 32) 7 23/10 47]| 4 37) 7 18/10 44|| 4 54! 7 1/10 33 
31] Sa 4 27| 7 28/11 28]| 4 31| 7 24/11 26|| 4 37| 7 18/11 24]| 4 54) 7 2/11 15 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Bean) et (ai. s’ |[Monen [z. a1: su. || Mourn |az,.a4.,-slIpeomen let. ate S. peace ee 
W578 8 |11 56 24 14 |11 56 13]| 20 {11 56 28)| 26 {11 56°53 
2 {11 56 56 9 {11 56 21 16 |11 56 13]| 21 |11 56 27) 97 |11 87 O 
3 {11 56 49 10 j11 56 18 16 /11 56 14)/ 22 1/11 56 31]) 28 [11 57 7 
4 |11 56 43)} 11 j11 56 16 17 +(/11 56 15]) 23 1/11 56 36)| 29 {11 57 14 
: a a f 56 15 18 |11 56 17]} 24 {11 56 41}} 30 [11 57 22 
56 14 19 {11 56 20]| 25 
oi i cg.an : | 11 56 47) 31 /11 57 31 
Twilight 
Place May | Begins Ends May Begins Ends May | Begins | Ends 
Ne a? Me. H. M. SE orale 
Boston. .... pig 7% | a7 fapjceas We ad) on tee oe 9 20 
New York 1 3 138 8 40 11 2 56 8 56 21 2 Al 911 
Washington.| 1 | 3 22 8 32 LS eG 8 46 21 2 ese 9 0 
Charleston..} 1 | 3 44 8 11 ll SJoL 8 21 Q1 Soil 8 31 
Bip uate. MOONS OASER 1 SASRERN STANDARD WT) 
_ Morning Stars—Mars, Saturn. aie Stops Mena: Wonke Janthen, 
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Daily Calendar, 1941 151 
6th Month 
: (Local Mean Time, A, ight figures; P. M., black) = Days 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 
s ' oe for é Calendar for 
8} 3 New England, ‘Commectioug, Washington, Charleston 
= = __N. ¥. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
® a Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Mlinois, M ssoun, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
4 z N. and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
zu Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
o Ss Oregon. Northern California, Central California. Southern Catifornia 
i Fae ) 
pee |i nisce| Secs [R-mS-|| Rises | Secs [RSs |l ince | SOD esos See, | Sus | Moen 
H. M.|\ A. M.\H. M.||H.M.|H. M.|\H. M.||H. M.)H. MM.) MR. MAN M.\Hq. M 
LoS B26) 7529). 2 2 1)) & 8S0)-7. 25/000 5 4-86) 7 19} 5 >. Ae SBlg) “ote 
23 M 4 26) 7 30)12 4/| 4 30) 7 26/12 Q/| 4 36) 7 20/12 1/| 4 53) 7 3i.. .. 
Si. “Fu 4 25} 7 31/12 38]| 4 29) 7 27\12 37]| 4 35] 7 21/12 37|| 4.5317 3 12 34 
4, W 4 25) 7 32} 1 12)) 4 29) 7.27) 1 12)| 4 35} 7 21] 1 13!| 4 52) 7 4/1 18 
5| Th 4 25) 7 33) 1 47|) 4 29) 7 28) 1 49]) 4 35) 7 22! 1 50|| 4 52] 7 4] 1 53 
6| Fr 4 24) 7 34) 2 24!) 4 29/°7 29) 2 26]! 4 35] 7 23] 2 20]] 4 52) 7 5) 2 36 
7) Sa 4 24] 7 34) 3 5/| 4 28] 7 29) 3 8|| 4 34) 7 23) 8 19]] 4 52) 7 6] 8 22 
8| S 4 23) 7 35] rises|| 4 28) 7 30} rises|) 4 34) 7 24) rises|| 4 52! 7 \6| rises 
9} M 4 23) 7 35| 7 41|| 4 28) 7 30| 7 37|| 4 34) 7 24] 7 34|| 4 52] 7 7) 7 20 
10} Tu 4 23) 7 36) 8 41|| 4 28] 7 31] 8 36)| 4 34] 7 25) 8 33]| 4 51] 7 7} 8 19 
eH: (W 4 22! 7 36 9 31/| 4 27] 7 31] 9 27 4 33] 7 25} 9 24/| 4 51] 7 81 9 12 
12} Th 99 7 37,10 15)| 4 27) 7 32|10 12]; 4 33] 7 26/10 10)| 4 51] 7 8] 9 59 
13} Fr 4 22) 7 37/10 53)| 4 27 7 32/10 50|| 4 33) 7 26/10 49)| 4 51) 7 8|10 41 
14) Sa 4 22) 7 38)11 26) 4 27) 7 33|11 25)) 4 33) 7 26/11 24|| 4 51] 7 9/11 19 
16) °S 4 22) 7 38,11 57|| 4 27| 7 33)11 56]| 4 33!) 7 26/11 56|| 4 51) 7 9/11 54 
16} M 4 22 aye: 4 27| 7°34)... .||-4 33).7.27|.: -.A) 4051) Teese 
vi Eu 4 22) 7 3912 26)| 4 27) 7 34/12 26)| 4 33] 7 27/12 27) 4 51-7 10/12 27 
18} W 4 22] 7 39/12 55|| 4 27| 7 34/12 56]| 4 33) 7 27|12 57|| 4 52) 7 10} 1) O 
19| Th 4 22) 7 40) 1 24)! 4 27) 7 35] 1 25) 4 33) 7 28] 1 28)| 4 52) 7 10) 1 34 
20| Fr 4 23) 7 40) 1 55)) 4 28) 7 35) 1 57|| 4 34) 7 28) 2 O|] 4 52; 711) 2 9 
21; Sa 4 23) 7 40} 2 28)| 4 28) 7 35) 2 31|| 4 34) 7 28) 2 34)| 4 52) 7 11) 2 47 
22) S 4 23) 7 40) 3 5|| 4 28) 7 35) 3 8i| 4 34) 7 28) 3 13) 4 52) 7 11) 3 25 
23) M 4 23) 7 40) 3 45]| 4 28) 7 35) 3 49]| 4 34) 7 28) 3 54|| 4 53) 7 11) 4 8 
24} Tu || 4 24) 7 41] sets|| 4 29) 7 36) sets|| 4 35] 7 29] sets]; 4 53) 7 11] sets 
25) W 4 24) 7 41! 8 9)| 4 29) 7 36) 8 5)| 4 35) 7 29) 8 2)| 4 53) 7 12) 7 48 
26} Th 4 24) 7 41/ 8 51)| 4 29) 7 36) 8 48) 4 35) 7 29) 8 45)| 4 53) 7 12) 8 34 
27| Fr 4 25| 7 41) 9 31|| 4 30] 7 36) 9 28|| 4 36] 7 29) 9 26)| 4 54) 7.12) 9 16 
28} Sa 4 25| 7 41110 7|| 4 30! 7 3610 5)) 4 36] 7 30/10 4|| 4 54] 7 12) 9 57 
29} S 4 25) 7 41110 42|| 4 30) 7 36:10 41]! 4 36} 7 30/10 40)| 4 54) 7 12/10 36 
30| M 4 26) 7 41}11 15|| 4 31|-7 36/11 14|| 4 37] 7 30/11 15)| 4 55| 7 12/11 14 
: Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Month H. M. S. | Month H. M. S. Month| H. M. Ss. Month| H. M. s.|/Moath Hi. M. S. 
1 j11 57 40 7 All 58.40)): 13 411 59 61 19 12-1 8.’ 25 Size 
Q j11 57 49 § ALL 58 52) 14-)12 0 4|| 20 12 1°21)| 86 “less 
8 111 57 59|* 9 |11 59 3} 15 |12 0 16)) 21 |12 1 34) 27 (12 25 
A-\11 68 91). 10 j11 59 15) 16 (12 .0 29]|. 22 (12 1 47) 28  |t2g3 
5 11 58 19] 11 |11 59 27|)| 17 |12 0 42) 23 |12 2 O} 29 J125 SR 
6 111 58 30|| 12 |11 59 39]| 18 |12 0 55|} 24 |12 2 13]| 30 (12 32 
Twilight 
Place June| Begins Ends June| Begins Ends June| Begins | Ends 
H.m. | H. M. A U.A\) A. M. H.M. | HM. 
Boston. ... ... 1 219 9 36 11 211 9 48 Q1 2 8 9 54 
New York. .} 1 2 29 9 26 11 2 2A 9 36 oT 2 A 9 41 
Washington.| 1 2 42 9 13 11 2°38 9 22 21 2 36 9 26 
Piatleston. 1) 1} 6154). 8 4t Weil}. S12 |, 8.48" |).91 | 8:10 “fh Sige 
- MOON’S PHASES, 1941 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
Be ee Ot Se |New Mow. eae a 


| Evening Stars—Mercury, Venu: 


a es 


ey a ee ee ~~ 


< he ‘5 ¢ p feh al < hay +4 4 z : 
eee as eee & Daily Calendar, d ee 
7th Month ; JULY. 2" ee 1 
(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P, M., black) 


e a 


To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 


& r me ; ; 


5 Calendar for { Calendar for bg 3 ; is 
“4 Boston, New York City, - Calendar for Calendar for — ; 
o New England, Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, — 
ES N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 

Y Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Mlinois, Missouri, Kansas, ~ Louisiana, Arkansas, 

mh N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
ts Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and 
5 Oregon. . Northern California. Central California. Southern California 
® “Sun } Sun |Moon|| Sun |} Sun |Moon|| Sun | Sun |Moon|| Sun 

w=) Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises 

H. M.|H. M.\H. M.||H. M.)H. M.|H, M.||H. M.|H. M.| a. M.|| 2. M.A. 
Tu 4 26| 7 41/11 49]] 4 31] 7 36)11 49)| 4 7 30)11 50|| 4 55) 7 
4 27| 7 41 4 32) 7 36).. ..|| 4 tf 30) ears 4 56) 7 12). 
Th 4 27| 7 40|12 24)| 4 32) 7 35/12 25)| 4 7 29/12 28)| 4 56) 7 
4 28} 7 40] 1 Qj 4 33] 7 35) 1 5|}| 4 39) 7 29) 1 Z| 4 56) 7 12 
4 28) 7 40} 1 44]| 4 33) 7 35) 1 48)| 4 7 29|-1 52)| 4 57) 7 12 
4 29) 7 39} 2 32)| 4 34) 7 35] 2 36]| 4 7 29) 2 41|| 4 57) 7 11 
4 30) 7 39} 3 26)| 4 35] 7 35) 3 30))~4 7 29) 3 35|| 4 58) 7 11 
4 31] 7 39} rises|| 4 35] 7 34] rises|| 4 7 28) rises|| 4 58) 7 11 
4 32) 7 38) 8 8]| 4 36) 7 34; 8 41 4 7 28) 8 1|| 4 59) 7 10 
4 33) 7 38] 8 49]| 4 37) 7 33) 8 46)| 4 7 27) 8 44|| 5 O| 7 10} 
4 33) 7 37| 9 25|| 4 37) 7 33] 9 23)| 4 7 27) 9 22)| 5 O}| 7 10 
4 34) 7 37| 9 58|| 4 38) 7 33) 9 57]| 4 7 27; 9 56)| 5 1| 7 10 
4 35| 7 36/10 28]| 4 39) 7 32/10 27|| 4 7 26/10 28)| 5 1| 7 
4 35] 7 36/10 58|| 4 40) 7 31/10 58|| 4 7 26/10 59]| 5 2) 7 
4 36] 7 35/11 26|| 4 41) 7 30/11 27|| 4 7 25/11 30]| 5 2) 7 
4 37| 7 35/11 56)| 4 42) 7 30/11 58)| 4 1025) EL 59} 751. 7S\ ode ee 
4 37| 7 34)... 4.42) 7 29)... 4 he 2 ees By 4d 
4 38] 7 33/12 28]| 4 43] 7 28/12 31]| 4 7 23)/12 34)| 5 4] 7 ] 
4 39] 7 32) 1 3|| 4 44) 7 28) 1 7] 4 7-23). Ea oy oleae 
4 40} 7 31] 1 42)) 4 45) 7 27) 1 46)) 4 @ 22) ESO 5 5) gaa 
4 41) 7 30) 2 26|| 4 46) 7 26) 2 30)| 4 7, 21; 2 35|| 5 '6) 7-6 
4 42) 7 29] 3 16)) 4 47) 7 25) 3 20|| 4 7,20) 3 25)\"5. (67 
4 43) 7 29) sets|| 4 47] 7 25) sets|| 4 7 20) sets|| 5 77 5 
4 44) 7 28) 7 30]| 4 48) 7 24) 7 27|| 4 7119) 7 25) 5 SSia tes 
4 45| 7 27| 8 8]| 4 49) 7 23) 8 6] 4 718) 8 4/5 97 4 
4 46] 7 26) 8 44/| 4 50) 7 22) 8 43)| 4 CAVE 8242-5." Oia 
4 47| 7 25) 9 18]| 4 51) 7 21) 9 17|| 4 7 16) 9 18} 510) 7 2 
4 48] 7 24) 9 52|| 4 52) 7 20) 9 52); 4 7 15) 953/15 111 7 2) 
4 49! 7 23/10 27|| 4 53) 7 19/10 28)| 4 7 14/10 30|)| 5 11) 7 1 
4 50] 7 22/11 3] 4 54) 7 18/11 5)| 4 7 13)11 8] 512)7 0 
4 50} 7 21/11 43]| 4 54| 7 17|11 46|| 4 59) 7 12/11 49|| 5 13] 6 59). 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 
of | Day of Day of 
h|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S./||Month 


D 
H. M. S. Mah H. M. S. Moen H. M 
(12 340)| 8 12 4 53 


12 5 41); 20 |12 6 12/| 26 |12 


Ends July) Begins Ends July | Begins "> Budanem 
H. M. Wa, 3am i: on) ae : : 
hak 1 953 || 11} 225 | 946 || a1! 239 
1 9 40. 11 2 35 9 35 Q1 2 48 
1 2 40 9 27 11 2 49 9 21 Q1 ete || 
jeston..| 1 1314 | 853 |} 11/321 | 8 50 jl a1! 3 209° 


; MOON’S PHASES, 1941 (EASTERN STANDARD T 
HERUB EGON Ye tree ate/5.» celais.e 1D, 11H. 24M. |Last Quarter......... csi 16D 
1 Moon 8 3 17 New Moonie endow . O80 


rning Stars—Mercury, Mars. Jupiter, Saturn. | First Quarter,............ 31 
: > Evening Star—Venus. a) 


~ 
ry « mx 


el i ee, ke ii 
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a rl 


ES 
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2 Daily Calendar, 1941 £5 
SS SS SS SE Se ne ee ee — 
8th Month AUGUST : 31 Days 


(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page Ge 


f 3 yar New York Git Calendar t Cal 
6 . y, salendar for alendar for 
= 3 ey SE NG Snio, Virginie estasky Goauik tina in 
o i) Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Mlinois, Missouri, Kansas," Louisiana, Arkansas 
s $s N. and S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
od ef Washington, and Wyoming, ané Nevada, and Arizona, and 
id < Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California 
S a 4 
ala fines | Bocs [R-2S:]| Risce | Seca (eSoS|| sess | 822 Ai sonl| Sus] sus Mees 
H, M.\H. M.|H. M.|\|H. M.|H. M.|H. M.|\|H. M.)\H. M.|)H. M.\|H. M. ‘A. MM.) H. M. 
1 Fr Salh T°20)".".>. 4 SGt “TAG ie 5: O} 7.11). 2° 6 ISG SS 
2 Sa 4 53) 7 19/12 28] 4 56] 7 15/12 31]| 5 0} 7 11/12 36]| 5 14) 6 58/12 49 
+] ie 4 54) 7 17) 1 18)| 4 57| 7 14) 1 22)| 5 1] 7 10) 1 27/| 5 15] 6 57) 1 41 
4, M 4 55) 7 16} 2 13/| 4 58) 7 13) 2 18] 5 2) 7 9] 2 Q3/| 5 15] 6 56] 2 37 
Sie Eu 4 56) 7 15) 3 14)| 4 59) 7 12} 3 18] 5 3] 7 8] 3 23/| 5 16] 6 55) 3 37 
6) W 4 57| 7 14! rises|} 5 0} 7 11] rises|| 5 4|.7 7] rises|| 5 16) 6 55) rises 
7| Th 4 58] 7 13] 7 21)| 5 1] 7 10) 7-49]| 5 5| 7 6| 7 17|| 5 17| 6 54) 7 10 
8} Fr 4 59| 7 11) 7 56), 5 2] 7 8) 7 55|| 5 6/7 4) 7 54) 5 181 6 53) 7 48 
9} Sa & O| 7 10) 8 27)| 5 3/7 7 8 27|| 5 77 3) 8 27/| 5 19} 6 52) 8 25 
10; S 5 1/7 9 8 58 5 4/7 6] 8-58] 5 8| 7 2] 8 59)| 5 20] 6 51) 8 59 
ll} M 5 27 8 9 27)| 5 5| 7 5) 9 28) 5 917 1| 9 29]| 5 20) 6 50) 9 33 
12) Tu 5 317 79 57|| 5 6| 7 4] 9 59]! 5 10/7 O10 11} 5 21] 6 48\)10 7 
13} W 5 4 7 5/10 29]) 5 7| 7 2/10 31)| 5 11) 6 58/10 34|| 5 22) 6 48/10 42 
14, Th || 5 6/7 3111 2) 5 9) 7 1/11 5|| 5 12) 6 57/11 8|| 5 22) 6 47/11 20 
15 ne 5 7| 7 2/11 39|) 5 10) 6 59/11 42|| 5 13) 6 56/11 47)! 5 23) 6 4611 59 
16) Sa || 5 8|7 oj.. ..|| 5 11] 6 57]. 5 14| 6 54 5 93| 6 45]... 
17S 5 9} 6 59/12 20)) 5 12) 6 56/12 24)! 5 15] 6 53/12 29} 5 24) 6 44/12 43 
18} M 5 10) 6 57; 1 6|| 5 13) 6 54] 1 11]| 5 16] 6 51) 1 16]| 5 25|-6 43) 1 30 
19} Tu 5 10) 6 56) 1 58}) 5 13) 6 53) 2 3); 5 16} 6 50) 2 7} 5 25) 6 41) 2 QI 
20) W 5 11) 6 55) 2 55/) 5 14) 6 52) 2 59)| 5 17} 6 49) 3 4|| 5 26) 6 40) 3 17 
a) Th 5 12) 6 53) 3 57)| 5 15| 6 50) 4 O}] 5 18) 6 47| 4 5|| 5 27) 6 39) 4 15 
92) Fr 5 13) 6 52) sets|} 5 16) 6 49] sets|| 5 19| 6 46) sets|| 5 27| 6 38! sets 
93) Sa 5 14) 6 50) 7 18|| 5 17| 6 47) 7 17|| 5 20) 6 44) 7 17)| 5 28) 6 36) 7 13 
a4 S 5 15) 6 48 7 53) 5 18 6 46) 7 53 5 21| 6 43) 7 54)! 5 29) 6 35) 7 53 
25| M 5 17| 6 46) 8 28) 5 19) 6 44 8 29) 5 22) 6 42) 8 30)| 5 30) 6 34) 8 34 
26} Tu 5 18] 6 45) 9 5|| 5 201 6 43| 9 6|| 5 23, 6 41/9 9|| 5 30| 6 33| 9 16 
27; W 5 19 6 43) 9 44) 5 21 6 41) 9 47 5 23) 6 39 9 50|| 5 31) 6 32) 9 59 
28; Th 5 20) 6 42,10 27|| 5 22) 6 40|10 31|| 5 24)°6 38/10 35)|| 5 31) 6 31|10 46 
29} Fr 5 21) 6 4011 15]| 5 23) 6 38/11 19]| 5 25) 6 36/11 24/| 5 32) 6 30/11 38 
30! Sa 5 22) 6 39|.. 5 A) 6 37}... ..|| & 26) 6-35)... . “6, 3296.28) eee 
SiS 5 23) 6 ee 71 5 25| 6 35/12 13\| 5 27] 6 33)12 17|| 5 33) 6 27\12 ‘32 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Month H. M. S. Month H. M. S. NeneH H. M. S. | Monen H. M. S. Manth H. M. Ss. 
1 112 612) 8 [12 532) 14 [12 434) 20 [12 3 18|| 26 /12 1 45 
2 12 6 & 9 ji2—-S 23) 15 (12: 4 23) 21 +112 3 All 27 ee 
S. 2 16 4) 10 12 5°15) 16 |12 *4:11)) 22 |12 (2 -49)) SSie tase 
4 \12 5:58} 11 12 5 5] 17 [12 3 58]| 23 (12 2 34]| 29 |12 053 
5 |12 5 53]| 12 |12 4 56)| 18 |12 3 45|| 24 |24 2 18) 30 |12 0 35 
6 |12 5 46]| 18 |12 4 45]) 19 |12 3 32|| 25 |12 2 2) 31 |12 O17 
7 ie, 45 39, 
Twilight 
— Place | Aug.) Begins | Ends |] Aug.| Begins Ends Aug. | Begins | Ends 
( "He If. H. M. H. M. H, M. H, M. H, M. 


1 2 57 9 15 11 3 13 8 57 21 3 29 8 38 
New York..| 1 3.5 ef 11 3 20 8 50 Q1 3 34 8 32 

1 

1 


Washington. $3 15 8 56 11 83 29 8 42 Q1 3 41 8 25 
seat = 3 40 8 32 11 8 50 8 21 Q1 3 59 8 7 
- MOON’S PHASES, 1941 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
RIGO. thy. 0 de os Ge eee 22D. 1H. 34M. 
ee ea BBO iB | Bist Quartet... 33 5 4 


4 8 40 
Morning Stars—Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Evening Star—Venus. 


154 Daily Calendar, 1941 ‘ 
a ee ee 
9th Month SEPTEMBER 30 Days 


ee 


(Local Mean Time, A. M., light-figures; P. M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 


Calendar for Calendar for 

Sf} x etn, || Nomecticus’” || Washington, Ghavioaten . 
° v N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 

S = Michigan, Wisconsin,|| Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 

© © N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Se ee net FA aay popes 

be 3 Bee eo oH Northern California. Central California. |} Southern California 4 
i) i) ; 
> = 

pee ge || cee) Sua (Moon) Spe | Sam ocel| Rises | seta [R-S4.|| Rises | Seta puemens q 
|). Ila. win. win. mila. ula. wy. m/e. M.)H. Mm). M.|| Ho. |e. 4). M | 
1} M 5 24 6 35| 1 Sil 5 26] 6 34] 1 10]| 5 28} 6 32) 1 15)| 5 34) 6 26) 1 29 
eT) 5 25| 6 33) 2 7|| 5 27/ 6 32) 2 111] 5 29] 6 30) 2 16] 5 35| 6 24) 2 28 

3}: W 5 27} 6 31| 3 10]| 5 28] 6 30) 3 13!| 5 30] 6 28] 3 17/)| 5 35! 6 23| 3 28 i= 
4| Th || 5 28] 6 30] rises || 5 29] 6 29] rises || 5 31] 6 27/ rises || 5 36] 6 22] rises : 
FAB GN eg 5 29) 6 28] 6 27/|.5 30] 6 27| 6 26)| 5 32) 6 25) 6 25|| 5 37) 6 20) 6 21 \ 
6| ° Sa 5 30] 6 26] 6 57|| 5 31) 6 25) 6 57|| 5 33) 6 23) 6 58|| 5 37) 6 19] 6 57 ‘ 
WS 5 31] 6 25| 7 28]| 5 32) 6 24) 7 28)]| 5 34) 6 22) 7 29)| 5 38) 6 18) 7 32 ra 
8) M 5 321 6 23| 7 57|| 5 33] 6 22! 7 58]| 5 35) 6 20) 8 1|| 5 38; 617; 8 6 ‘ 
9} Tu 5 33] 6 22] 8 28]| 5 34] 6 21] 8 30/| 5 35) 6 19} 8 32|| 5 39) 6 15) 8 40 : 
10| W 5 341 6 20| 9 O|| 5 35] 6 19} 9 3)! 5 36) 6 17; 9 6|| 5 40).6 14) 9 17 

11| Th 5 35] 6 18] 9 36|| 5 36] 6 17| 9 39)| 5 37| 6 15) 9 44|| 5 40) 6 13) 9 55 

12) Fr 5 36] 6 16)10 15]| 5 37] 6 15)10 19]| 5 38) 6 14/10 23] 5 41) 6 11/10 37 

13} Sa 5 37| 6 14/10 59]| 5 38] 6 13/11 3)| 5 39] 6°12/11 8|| 5 42/ 6 11 22 

14 8S 5 38) 6 13)11 48|| 5 39) 6 12/11 52)) 5 40) 6 11)11 56)| 5 43).6 PW sce 

15} M 5.39) 6 11).. 5 40} 6 10].. ..|| 5 40) 6 10).. ..}| 5 43) 6 12 il 

16} Tu 5 40) 6 9/12 41]) 5 41) 6 8/12 45]| 5 41) 6 8/12 49]| 5 44) 6 Lows 

17; W 5 41) 6 7} 1 39)| 5 42) 6 7| 1 43)| 5 42) 6 7 1 47|| 5 44) 6 1 59 

18) Th 5 42' 6 5) 2 42/| 5 43) 6 5) 2 45/]| 5 43) 6 5) 2 48)| 5 45) 6 2 59 

19} Fr 5 43) 6 4] 3 49)| 5 44) 6 3) 3 51|| 5 44) 6 3) 3 54|| 5 45) 6 4 
20) Sa 5 45] 6 2) sets || 5 45| 6 2) sets || 5 45} 6 2!| sets |] 5 46] 6 

211 8S 5 46) 6 0} 6 25)| 5 46) 6 O] G6 26)| 5 46) 6 O} 6 27)| 5 47) 5 

22} M 5 47) 5 591 7 2)| 5 47) 5 59) 7 3]| 5 47) 5 59) 7 6) 5.47) 5 

Der IN 5 48) 5 57) 7 42)| 5 48) 5 57| 7 44/| 5 48) 5 57) 7 47|| 5 48] 5 

24, W 5 49) 5 55] 8 24/| 5 49) 5 55] 8 28]| 5 49] 5 55) 8 32|| 5 49] 5 

95) Th 5 50) 5 53} 9 12}! 5 50) 5 53] 9 16)} 5 50) 5 53! 9 20)| 5 50] 5 

26| Fr 5 51) 5 52/10 4/| 5 51) 5 52/10 9)| 5 51] 5 52/10 13]| 5 50) 5 52/10 28 

a7} Sa 5 52) 5 50)11 + O}| 5 52) 5 50/11 +5]| 5 52) 5 50/11 10|| 5 51) 5 50/11 24 

98) S 5 53) 5 48/11 59|| 5 53) 5 48). Dy 53) S 4S 5052), 5;49) eae 

29 M 5 54) 5 47).. ..|| 5 54) 5 47/12 5|| 5 54) 5 47/12 9]| 5 53/5 48/12 23 

30} Tu 5 55) 5 45) 1 2j| 5 55) 5 45) 1 6)| 5 55] 5 45] 1 10]] 5 53) 5 46] 1 22 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


Day of Day of Day of Day of 
Month |H. M. S.||Month |H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. 


Day of 
Month /H. M. S. 


1 j11i 59 58 7 |11 57 59)| 13 |11 55 54)| 19 {11 53 47]) 25 |11 51 41 
_2 |11 59 39 8 |11 57 39]| 14 /|11 55 33]} 20 11 53 26)| 26 /11 51 Q1 
3 {11 59 19 O10 57 18 15 aN SS 12h Sl aid 58) “Soe ie ater 
4 |11 59 O} 10 j|11 56 57/| 16 |11 54 50!] 22 |11 52 44]| 98 111 50 40° 
5 11 58 40 11 56 36); 17 {11 54 29]} 23 |11 52 23)} 29 {11 50 20 
6 {11 58 19 11 56 15 It 54 8i| 24 |11. 52 230) sit Sonal 


Twilight 


‘Place Sept.| Begins Ends Sept.| Begins Ends Sept.| Begins Ends 


oon on on _ 
WHA DKHENWUR"I100 
Wor IH 
OR Oe 
ee arg 
ie a ¢x 


ee Aeon | ME HM. i) gran. Ht. - |) eee 
Boston. .... 1 3 45 8 16 UL 3 59 7 55 Q1 4 11 7 36 
New York 1 3 49 8 11 11 4 Q 7 52 Q) 4 14 a 33 
Washington.| 1 | 3 55 8 6 ll} 4 6 7 48 21 |) 4a 7 30 
Charleston. .| 1 4 9 7 51 1l 4°16 7 36 21 4 M4 7-22 
MOON’S PHASES, 1941 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) i 
Pull Moons... esses. 8D. BH. 36M. |New Moon... eo... ee, 20D. 11H. 38M, 
Mocking Stars wars, Jupiter, Saturn, Evening Biam-aktarnarytvaees : : 


Daily Calendar, 1941 155 
eres See eer eee Sri ee ee ee ee 
10th Month OCTOBER 31 Days 


(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 


Calendar for Calendar for 


3) 
= ey Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar for 
S| z New England, |} connecticut, varginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alapannt 
e| 2 Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Colornto. Gee Se eee Ariansag, 
oe ~ N. and 8. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Avingnss re 
~ YI Washington, and _ Wyoming, and Central California. Southern California 
. - Oregon. Northern California. 
a = = : 
a Baer Rises | Secs (R-8°S|| Risce | Sees [Rcas'|| Rises | Sees [MSCS] ez.) S82 RRS. 
4 Ef. M.|H M |\H. M.i\H M.\H M.|H. M.|| H. M.\H. M. H. M.\| HH. M.| A. M. H. M. 
tt W 5 56) 5 43) 2 5)| 5 56) 5 44) 2 8] 5 56) 5 44! 2 11]| 5 541.5 45] 2 Q1 
Se Th 5 58) 5 41) 3. 7) 5 57 5 42) 3 9}! 5 57] 5 42) 3 12]| 5 54) 5 44) 3 19 
3| Fr Be el eo 5 40} 4 9] 5 58] 5 40] 4 12/| 5 55) 5 43) 4 15 
4) Sa 6 0} 5 38) rises}} 5 59] 5 39) rises]! 5 58] 5 39] rises|| 5 56] 5 42) rises 
& S 6 1) 5 36) 5 58) 6 0) 5 37) 5 59|| 5 59) 5 38) 6 1]| 5 56/5 40/6 5 
6| M 6 2 5 34) 6 28)! 6 1) 5 35) 6 30|)| 6 0] 5 36) 6 32/| 5 57| 5 39] 6 39 
a Tu 6 3| 5 33) 7 O}] 6 2) 5 34; -73!| 6 1) 5 35) 7 6] 5 58] 5 37] 7 15 
8) W 6 4) 5 31| 7 34)| 6 3] 5 32) 7 38]| 6 2) 5 33! 7 41/) 5 59) 5 36) 7 53 
9} Th 6 6) 5 30) 8 11]} 6 5] 5 30) 8 15]| 6 3] 5 32] 8 20]| 5 59) 5 35) 8 33 
10} Fr 6 7 5 28) 8 53]| 6 6] 5 28] 8 57/| 6 4) 5 30) 9. 2/| 6 0} 5 34! 9 16 
1) 6Sa 6 8] 5 26] 9 39/| 6 7| 5 27] 9 43) 6 5) 5 29] 9 48 6 1) 5 32/10 2 
12} § 6 9) 5 24/10 30|)| 6 8] 5 25/10 34|!| 6 6) 5 27/10 39]| 6 2] 5 31/10 53 
13} M 6 10] 5 22/11 25) 6 9] 5 23/11 29|| 6 7] 5 25/11 33/| 6 2| 5 30/11 46 
4 Tu Selo eer. eh Gh ee sete tel G8) 2a 6 3| Su2gine 
15} W 6 12 5 20/12 24\/ 6 11 5 21/12 28] 6 9) 5 23/12 31|| 6 3) 5 28/12 42 
16] Th 6 13) 5 18) 1 27} 6 12; 5 19} 1 30)}| 6 10) 5 21) 1 33)| 6 4} 5 27) 1 49 
17) Fr 6 15; 5 16) 2 34]; 6 13] 5 17) 2 35}! 6 11] 5 19) 2 38)| 6 5) 5 25) 2 48 
18} Sa 6 16) 5 14) 3 43|| 6 14) 5 16) 3 44) 6 12) 5 18) 3 45|| 6 6)-5 24) 3 48 
19} S 6 17; 5 13) sets}; 6 15} 5 15] sets|} 6 13) 5 17] sets/| 6 7| 5 23} sets 
20; M 6 18) 5 11| 5 34|| 6 16] 5 13) 5 36] 6 14) 5 15) 5 38)| 6 8] 5 22) 5 45 
21} Tu 6 19} 5 10) 6 16|| 6 17| 5 12] 6° 19)| 6 15) 5 14) 6 23]| 6 8! 5 21) 6 32 
22) W 6 20} 5 8! 7 3}| 6 18} 5 10] 7 6]| 6 16) 5 12) 7 11]| 6 9) 5 20) 7 23 
23| Th 6 21} 5 7] 7 54|| 6 19} 5 9] 7 59) 6 17; 5 11] 8 3)) 6 10) 5 19) 8 18 
24; Fr 6 221 5 6) 8 51|| 6 20| 5 8! 8 56/| 6 18] 5 10} 9 1|| 6 11| 5 18) 9 15 
25} Sa 6 2415 4| 9 52'| 6 22) 5’ 6] 9 57|| 6 19] 5 9/10 2)| 6 11) 5 17/10 15 
26, S 6 25} 5 2/10 55|| 6 23) 5 5/10 59]/| 6 20) 5 8/11 °3|| 6 12) 5 16/11 15 
pire. || G 271 & O12 58i] 6 24) 5-4)... 21) 621) 5 7...) 6 LSP a bees 
98) Tu -|| 6 28] 4 59|.. ..]| 6 25| 5 2/12 2\) 6 22} 5 5/12 4 6 14) 5 14/12 15 
29; W 6 29} 4 58} 1 Oj] 6 26/5 1/1. 3i| 6 23/5 4) 1 5|| 6 15) 5 13) 1 14 
30} Th 6 30] 4 57} 2 2|| 6 27/5 O| 2 3) 6 24/5 3) 2 5|| 6 16) 5 12) 2 10 
$1! Fr 6 31} 4 56; 3 ai| 6 98] 4 5813 2i| 6255 2] 3 3i| 6 17] 5 11] 3 6 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of | Day of | Day of | Day of | Day of 


Month HL M. Ss. | Month H. M. s. | Month |H. M. S. Motiens IH. 'Mi. S. i Month H. M. Ss. 


1 |11 49 41 8 |11 47 34)| 14 /11 46 2/| 20 |11 44 51)| 26 j11 44 2 
2 jl 49 22 9 |11-47 18]| 15 {11 45 49]| 21 /11 44 41]) 27 {11 43 56 
3 {11 49 3] 10 /11 47 2/| 16 /11 45 36]| 22 |11-44 32) 28 {11 43 51 
4 {11 48 45] 11 |11 46 46]| 17 |11 45 24]! 23 /11 44 23]| 29 |11 43 47 
5 
6 
7 


+11 48 27/| 12 |11 46 31/| 18 |11 45 12/| 24 /11 44 15]} 30 “j11 43 43 
11 48 9]| 13 {11 46 16} 19 |11 45 1]} 25 |11 44 8] 31 |11 43 41 


11 47 51 
Twilight 

Place [Oct.| Begins | Ends Oct. | Begins | Ends {/Oct.| Begins | Ends 
Boston..... 1 4 22 Vee ey 11 4 35 6 59 21 4 46 6 43 
New York..| 1 4 A 7 15 11 4 36 6 58 21 A 46 6 43- 
Washington.| 1 4 26 7 13 11 4 37 6 57 a1 4 46 6 43 
Charleston..} 1 4 32 1 8 3 4 38 6 55 21 4 46 6 43 
Ret kreon! 7)... AG. RON TST aot |New Mood, ses nl 
Last iat sa Be > Fab eee 13 we 33 First Quarter... 4 OT 12 4 


Morning Biers hapiter; Saturn. Evening Stars—Mereury, ‘Venus, Mars. 


Ye 
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11th Month NOVEMBER ' 30 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) i 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 { 


Calendar for Calendar for t 


$ 4 Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar for 
eS 3 New England, Connecticut, Washington. Charleston, 
s = __N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
a a N. and S. Dakota, soe, eats Celienas pap Saye Dae Menor. 
* $ a Ane ste Northern California, || Central California. Southern California 
a ee ine 
Sees) | sus, | Sun (Moon!) Sun.| Sua (Moai ines | Sees IR aes. Rives "Sees |e eee 
H. M.|\H. M.|\H. M.\\H. M.\H. M.|\H. M.\|H. M.|\H. M.|\H. M.||\H. M.|H. M.| Hw. M. 
1) Sa 6 32| 4 54| 4 Ol] 6 29] 4 57| 4 O|] 6 26} 5 0} 4 O}] 6 17) 5 10) 3 59 
AS 6 34) 4 53] 4 59|| 6 31) 4 56) 4 58|| @ 28) 4 59) 4,56) 6 18) 5 9) 4 53° 
3; M 6 35| 4 52) rises|| 6 32| 4 54): rises|| 6 29) 4 58) rises/| 6 19) 5 8) rises 3 
4) Tu || 6 36|-4.51] 5 34|| 6 34) 4 53) 5 37/| 6 30] 4 57| 5 40/| 6 20) 5 7| 5 52 \% 
5) W 6 37| 4 50|.6 10]| 6 35] 4 52] 6 14|| 6 31] 4 56] 6 19|| 6 21) 5 +6) 6 30 
6| Th || 6 38] 4 48] 6 50|| 6 36] 4 51] 6 54/| 6 32] 4 55] 6 59/| 6 21] 5 5/7 13 
7 Fr 6 40| 4 47] 7 35]| 6 37| 4-50) 7 40|| 6 33] 4 54) 7 44]| 6 22) 5 5) 7 58 
8} Sa |! 6 41] 4 46] 8 23]] 6 38] 4 49] 8 27/| 6 34] 4 53] 8 32/| 6 23) 5 4! 8 46 ; 
9S 6 43] 4 45] 9 15]| 6 40] 4 48] 9 20/| 6 36] 4 52] 9 24]| 6 24) 5 3/ 9 38 
10) M 6 44| 4 44/10 12]| 6 41] 4 47|10 16)| 6 37] 4 51/10 20]| 6 25) 5 2/10 32 
11) Tu || 6 45} 4 43/11 12/| 6 42} 4 46/11 16]| 6 38] 4 50/11 18]| 6 26) 5 2/11 29 , 
12; W || 6 46] 4 42/.. ..|| 6 43] 4 45].. ..|| 6 39] 4 49].. ..]| 6 27) 5 1).. .. ; 
13| Th || 6 47] 4 41/12 15]| 6 44) 4 44/12 17|| 6 40] 4 48/12 20|| 6 28) 5 O|12 27 M 
14) Fr 6 48]°4 40] 1 21]| 6 45] 4:43] 1 22/| 6 41] 4 47] 1 24)| 6 291 5 O} 1 28 
15) Sa 6 49] 4 39] 2 30]| 6 46] 4 42] 2 30)| 6 42| 4 46] 2 31]! 6 30| 4 59) 2 31 
16) S 6 51| 4 38] 3 40]] 6 48] 4 42) 3 39]| 6 43] 4 46] 3 39]| 6 31] 4 58! 3 37 
17; M 6 53] 4 37] 4 54]| 6 49) 4 41) 4 52) 6 44] 3 45) 4 51]! 6 31] 4 58) 4 45 
18) Tu || 6 54] 4 3G] sets|| 6 50| 4 40) sets|| 6 45| 4 45] sets|| 6 32) 4 58] sets ; 
19} W 6 55| 4 35] 5 38]) 6 51!) 4 39) 5 43]| 6 46) 4 44) 5 47/| 6 33) 4 57/6 1 4 
20| Th || 6 56] 4.35] 6 35|| 6 52| 4 39] 6 40|| 6 47| 4 44] 6 44/| 6 34) 4 57| 7 O 
21) Fr 6 57| 4 34) 7 36)| 6 53) 4 38] 7 41]| 6 48] 4 43] 7 46]| 6 35] 4 57) 8 1 
22| Sa || 6 58] 4 33] 8 41]! 6 54] 4 37| 8 45]| 6 49] 4 42] 8 50/| 6 36] 4 56/9 3 
23) § 7 0} 4 33] 9 46]| 6 56] 4 37} 9 50|| 6 51| 4 42|'9 54|| 6 37) 4 56/10 5 
24) M 7 1] 4 32/10 51]| 6 57] 4 36/10 54/| 6 52) 4 41/10 57/| 6 38] 4 55/11 5 
25| Tu || 7 | 4 32/11 53|| 6 58] 4 36/11 56|| 6 53] 4 41/11 58]| 6 39] 4 55].. .. 
26) W 7 $3) 4 31).. ..|| 6 59} 4 35].. ..]| 6 54] 4 40].. ..]| 6 40] 4 55/12 4 
27| Th || 7 4) 4 31/12 55]| 7 0] 4 35/12 56]| 6 55| 4 40/12 57]| 6 41| 4 54/1 O 
28) Fr 7 5) 4 30) 1 54)| 7 1) 4 35] 1 54|| 6 56] 4 40) 1 55|} 6 42] 4 54] 1 55 
29) Sa 7 6] 4 29) 2 52/1 7 2] 4 34} 2 52/| 6 57| 4 39] 2 52|| 6 42] 4 54) 2 49 
30/ § 7 8] 4 29] 3 50/| 7 3] 4 34] 3 49]] 6 58] 4 39] 3 47]|| 6 43] 4 54| 3 42 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of Day of Day of Day of | Day of 
Month |H,. M. S.|| Month la. M. S.||Month |H. M. S.||Month/H. M. S.|\Month/H. M. S. 
1 {11 43 39 7 (|11 43 44), 138 |11 44 20]) 19 |11 45 Q7]) 25 |11 47 8 
2 {11 43 38 8 {11 43 48]) 14 /11 44 29]| 20 |11 45 41]| 26 1/11 47 22 
ae jk) AS 37 9 11 48 53 15 .j11 44 39]} Q1 |11 45 56]} 27 |11 47 41 
4 {11 43 38) 10 |11 43 58]} 16 {11 44 50}) 22 |11 46 12/) 28 |11,48 1 
5 j11 43 39)) 11-411 44 5 17/11 45 1}| 23 |11 46 28)| 29 1/11 48 99 
6 |11 43 41]}/ 12 |11 44 12/) 18 J11 45 14]] 24 J11 46 45/] 30 111 48 44 
Twilight 
Place |Nov. Begins Ends Noy.| Begins Ends Noy.; Begins Ends 
HH. M, HH. M. Ef, JM. HH. M. A. M. HH. M. 
Boston..... 4 58 6 30 ll 6 20 21 | 3 19 6 12 


Washington. A 57 6 31 ala 6 23 21 Sb atG 6 16 
Charleston. . 4 54 6 34 LL eeG sh) 6 27 21> | Saoelo 6 22 


MOON’S PHASES, 1941 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) : 
UIP ALDOUS 9600 biel Paleris dis aie s. We 9H. OM. New Moonl,). | nothe:. cues slew 18D. TH. 4M 
Maat) Quarter, ..2c... Ass ll 53. {First Quarter, vo ggsos. 04 25 12 pole 
Morning Stars—Mercury, rapttan Saturn. Evening Stars—Venus, Mars. 3 


1 5° 9 

New York..| 1] 4 57 6 31 11 5 8 6 21 21 5 18 6 14 
1 5 6 
1 


Ee 


a 
4 


r 


ives dee 


- 


a © *y. 
ae 


wv 
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Morning ies Mworuitry. 


Daily Calendar, 1941 
12th Month DECEMBER 31 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A. M., light figures; P. M., black) 
To obtain Standard Time, see directions on page 158 
€] 4 |) Boron” || wee Seay, | waumcarctee, | Salen er 
° $ New England Connecticut, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama; 
= = N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missourl, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
o a Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, aeclocad®. Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
s é en mee S. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, Nevada, and Arizona, and 
a a ashington, and Wyoming, and Central California. Southern California 
I) ro) Oregon. Northern California. 
> > | 1 | 
| & -|| Rises | Sets 8S Rives | Sets |Ro&S|| Rises | Sete |RoSs:|| wives | Sees [eae 
HH. M.\B#. M.| i. M.\| H. M.| H. M.| H. Mi H. M.|H. M.\ 4H. M. H. M.|&. M.| H. M. 
lI} M 7 9 4 29) 4 47)) 7 4! 4 34) 4 44]! 6 59] 4 39] 4 43]! 6 44) 4 54] 4 34 
2} Tu || 7 10) 4 28} rises|| 7 5] 4 33] rises|| 7 0] 4 38] rises|| 6 45] 4 54] rises 
3) W 7 11) 4 28) 4 49)| 7 6) 4 33) 4 53)| 7 1] 4 38) 4 57]| 6 46] 4 54) 5 11 
4| Th 7 12) 4 28) 5 32!| 7 7| 4 33) 5 36]| 7 2] 4 38! 5 41]| 6 46] 4 54] 5 55 
5) Fr 7 13) 4 28) 6 19]| 7 8| 4 33] 6 23]| 7 3] 4 38] 6 28]| 6 47] 4 54] 6 42 
6| Sa 7 14 4 281 7 1111 7 9| 4 33) 7 15)| 7 4| 4 38) 7 20]| 6 48] 4 54] 7 34 
7.8 7 15] 4 28) 8 5|| 7 10, 4 33/8 10// 7 5) 4 38) 8 14 6 49| 4 54] 8 27 
8} M 7 16} 4 28) 9 et es Bae tree Meld Ds BS Sa (2 NS 6 49] 4 54) 9 22 
9 Tu 7 17| 4 2810 5) 7 12; 43310 8|| 7 7| 4 38/10 10|| 6 50) 4 54/10 18 
10} W 7 17| 4 28/11 +8) 7 13] 4 32/11 9]| 7 7| 4 38/11 12)| 6 51] 4 55)11 16 
11} Th || 7 18] 4 28).. ..|| 7 14] 4 32].. ..|| 7 8] 4 38).. ../| 6 52] 4 58).. & 
12) Fr 7 19| 4 2812 12) 7 15) 4 32/12 13|| 7 9] 4 38/12 14|| 6 52) 4 55/12 17 
13} Sa 720) 4 2a) 1 19}-2-16) 4 32) 1 10 7 10} 4 38] 1 20|| 6 53] 4 55] 1 18 
14, § 7 21) 4 28] 2 20)| 7 17) 4 32) 2 28)| 7 11) 4.38] 2 27|| 6 54) 4 56) 2 23 
15) M 7 21| 4 29) 3 41/| 7 18] 4 33] 3 39]| 7 11] 4 39] 3 37/| 6 54) 4 56} 3 29 
16} Tu 7 22) 4 29) 4 54 7 18| 4 33| 4 50 7 12) 4 39] 4 48)) 6 55] 4 56) 4 37 
17} W 7 23) 4 29) sets|) 7 19} 4 34] sets|| 7 13] 4 39] sets|| 6 56) 4 56) sets 
18; Th 7 23) 4 29) 5 14)| 7 19) 4 34) 5 19 7 13) 4 40) 5 24/| 6 56} 4 57| 5 39 
19} Fr 7 24) 4 30) 6 18) 7 20) 4 34) 6 23 7 14| 4 40) 6 28|| 6 57) 4 57) 6 43 
20} Sa 7 25| 4 30) 7 26)| 7 21) 4 35) 7 30}| 7 15) 4 40} 7 34|| 6 57| 4 58) 7 47 
41 aS 7 25| 4 31) 8 33|| 7 21) 4 35) 8 37|| 7 15] 4 41] 8 39]| 6 58) 4 58) 8 50 
22; M 7 26| 4 31| 9 40|| 7 22) 4 36] 9 42/| 7 16] 4 41] 9 45/| 6 58] 4 59) 9 51 
23, Tu 7 26) 4 32)10 43)| 7 22) 4 36|10 44/| 7 16) 4 42/10 46)| 6 59) 4 59/10 51 
24, W 7 27\| 4 33/11 45)| 7 23) 4 37|11 45)| 7 17) 4 43/11 46)| 6 59) 5 O/11 47 
25|) Th 7 2 4 33)... 2) F 28) 4.37) ..0..4| 7 17-443)... 7 SOM SiO ae 
26) Fr 7 27| 4 34/12 44/| 7 23) 4 38/12 43)| 7 17| 4 44/12 43/| 7 0] 5 1/12 41 
27| Sa 7 28] 4 34) 1 42}| 7 24) 4 39] 1 42/| 7 18] 4 44) 1 40) 7 1/5 1,1 35 
938) S 7 28| 4 35) 2 39|| 7 24] 4 39] 2 37 7 18] 4°45] 2 36!) 7 15 2) 2 28% 
29} M 7 28] 4 36] 3 35|| 7 24) 4 40] 3 33]| 7 18) 4 46) 3 31)/| 7 1)5 3) 3 Ql 
30} Tu 7 29| 4 36] 4 31|| 7 25| 4 41] 4 28]| 7 19] 4 46] 4 25] 7 1/5 3) 4 13 
$1... W. 7 29) 4 37| 5 26]| 7 25] 4 42] 5 21)| 7 19] 4 47| 5 18|| 7 2) 5 4,5 4 
Se on Meridian of Washington 
Day of } ] Day ff; Day of | j~Day of Day of | 
Month }H. M. S. Month iH. M. S. Month ii. M. S.!|Month |H. M. S.|| Month \H. M. s. 
1 /|11 49 6 8 j11 51 57|| 14 |11 54 43]| 20 ‘11 57 40)| 26 |12 O 40 
2 {11 49 28 9 J11 52 24) 15 11 55 12}) 21 {11 58 10); 27-12 (1 9 
3S j11 49.52) 10 {11.52 51 16 {11 55 41]} 22 |11 58 40)| 28 |12 139 
4/12 50 16] 11 j11 53 .18)} 17 {11 56 11]/ 23 {11 59 10)| 29 |12 (208 
5 {11 50 40]| 12 |11 53 46), 18 [11 56 40)| 24 /11 59 40]| 30 |12 2 37 
Geico, Gh TS OL be US) 19 oF 10 25 |12 010|)} 31 |12 3 6 
We Lo ot 
Twilight 
Place Dec. | Begins | Ends Dec Begins Ends | Dec -| Begins - ve Ends 
H. M. PES H. M. H. M. HOM. H. M. 
Boston..... 1 5 29 Chg, 1 Pik 6 9 Q1 5 44 6 11 
~ New York. il 5 27 6 11 11 D oo 6 11 Q1 5 41 6 14 
Washington.| 1 5 25 6 13 11 5 oe 6 14 21 5 38 6 17 
Charleston 1 5 17 6 21 11 5 24 6 22 21 basis {0 6 26 
Si aD. SH, ee oes eee 5H. 18M. 
HiasG Quarters. i.75.s. 2.4.05: 11 1 ‘48 First Quarter................ 4 
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The Calsndae in Standard Ti ime for Cities in the 


States cities from Local Mean Time Calendar on 2 the e 
“Gow i seeder een ey Valendar pages immediately preceding) ie 


Use Calendar for Use Calendar for 
Bs eee Spray =e bi ae re ey Washington, D. C. Charleston 


M. 

: : x i lifornia (Central) Alabama ° 
poles cit ne. A porpen a v4 Mobile....... sub 8 Cf 
_Boisé City....add 45 Mb/Bridgeport....sub 7 pes San fran..... add 10 Pe MOnteoiery. supe ae 
Pocatello. Bete add 30 M /Hartford..... sub 9 coutiast 

Sen New Haven...sub 8 E |cot, Springs. . 9 M Aviees ona, oan 

4 ain Den er. “en 6 UlUngd «|F MOCO... .- 
Portiand..... sub 19 Eb ey a Ch Pueblo... sub 2 M |Phoenix ate ' 

¥ Beene. , I Chieaseoc... ansa 

Penne nueetts Springfield....sub 1 Ce] bttete 4 » @ |Hot Springs. .ndd'42 0b 
“sub 16 B ig ee gabe ge Little Rock...add 9 Cb 
! E __ndiana Dist. of Columbia i 
"Lowell. E |Evansville. ...sub an ae Washington...add 8 E | California (Southern’ 
' Springfielc Melee eee | Kansas Los Angeles...sub 7 B 
Worcester. . BGA y. wale sub 11 C 2 sas. -93 c |Monterey....add 
Thidisnnpolisc. sub 15 Ce |Topeka...... a $5 Ge.(San Diego... :sub 1 
: k = Kokomo....... sub 15 C |Wichita...... a happy: ACLS 
E |Terre Haute. .sub 10 Ce Kentucky 
troit....... d 32 Ee |. Frankfort....sub 20 C ‘Florida 
and Rapids. ‘add 42 E Towa Lexingtom....sub 22 C Jacksonville. -aad 
Burlington....add 5 C |ronisville sub 17 G 
___ Minnesota Cedar Rapids.add' 77Gb se 
mneapolis. .add 13 Ce |Havenport.... oc Maryland 
Des. Moines...add 14 C_|Baltimore....add 6 E 
rae 8x Me|Sioux City....add 26 Cb Missouri as 
Jefferson City.ad 
£ [umcgn.ssradd arg Sansan GUY A041 So Savanna 
mton..add 4E |Omaha... pringfield....a 
Hy [Omaba...-->. ROG Re Cee Louis: 9 sadd~ 1-6 f oacelies 
Ae Ohio Nevada ew = 
E ,|Cincinnati....add 38-Ee carson City...sub 1 P |Shreveport...add 1 
E |Cleveland....add 26 E Mississippt | 
Bi Sertich a -add 32 E New Jersey, — |Jackson...... 
A eyo5e E_ |Dayton.. .add 37 Ee /Atlantic City..sub 2 Vicksburg. . 
Sandusky..... add 31 E /|Trenton...... sub 1 Eb & ta r . 
3 Ca |Loledo ...... add 34 E North Carolina lew Mex eal nae 
igi as Youngstown. .add 23 E Raleigh......add 15 Eg Santa Fé.....a 
eet ey eee ee. aad 21 Cg!|Charieston: ada 20 
teeeeee uskogee. ...a gz yes 
=e ED |Okla. City. - a 30 Cg Columbia....add 24 Eb 
hae dd 1 E Uta lestnessee oc 
Enilatelphin. 2 Memphis..... c 
Pittsburgh. +. add 20 & [Salt Lake....-add 28 Mb Nashville... ..sub 13 Ce 
pq |Scranton..... add 3 E. Virginia ee, 
My Rhode Teland: _/ | NOMOIK. =. --ad@ 3 Be 1h uptia up ses 
=o Providence... .sub 14 Eb |Pichmon 2 © Dallas. ...:.. dd 27 C 
Ch ke Metta E_ |Galveston.... 19 . 
Wyomin arles seer, Hl 
Bie. Gheyenne., ae 1 M (Wheeling.....add 22 Eb |San Antonio. .add 34 ot 
. OF USING THE TABLE ABOVE, WITH NEW YORK CITY AS AN EXAMPLE a wg 
pe Central, Mountain or Pacific, according as ey Te 
Mes yates oN ore Ci, Aubttach Set letter E, C, M or P is found in the table. A small 
eee Ghd the TesUle ie letter indicates that in case of sunrise and sunset, “oe 
‘in Eastern standard time; for other cities, use the 


2 
a correction for latitude is advisable, which cor- 
Calendar named at head of column and add or rection is to be found in the table below, in the 
btract the given number of minutes; this gives| column headed by the small letter and on line wily 3 
equired standard time, which is Eastern, | the date. 


CORRECTION TO SUNRISE 


ad e f s 
M M M 

4 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub +9 
4 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 sub 8 
Been 3 6 add 11 sub 3 sub 5 sub 6 
2 4 add, 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub 4 
1 2 add 4 sub 1 sub 2 sub 2 
O- 0 add 1 0 sub 1 0 
1 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 add 2 
2 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 add 4 
3 6 sub 11 add 3 add 4 add 6 
4 7 sub 15 ade 4 add 6 add 8 
4 8 sub 18 add 4 add 7 d 9 
4 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 add 9 
4 9 sub 19 4 add 7 9 
3 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 8 
3 7 sub 14 add 3 add 6 7 
2 5 sub 10 3 add. 5 5 
1 3 sub 6 add 2 add 3 3 
1 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 1 
0 1 add 1 0 sub 1 1 
1 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 3 
2 5 add 9 sub 2 sub 4 5 
3 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 7 
4 8 add 16 sub 4 suo 6 8 
add 4 8 add 17 sub 4 sub 7 9 


—The same correction is applied to sunset as to sunrise, but in the opposite way; subtract 
of added and vice versa. ; 
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SS EPS Se RI a Ra ye 


Ready-Reference Calendar 


For ascertaining any Day of the Week for any given Date within Two Hundred Year. 
, s fr th 
introduction of the New Style, 1752 to 2000 inclusive a 5 


: 


S)elElsisisiciaist sists 
S/8)a/ll/S/Sl/ae/s/llaille 
COMMON YEARS NEW STYLE, 1753 TO 1999 =) Slay] ood cay cole ieee in ia 
8) 3/4) 5] 3] §|/3/ 8] 81s] 5/8 
' S|RIAl</2/6/51 <4] a10/ 4] 
1761 | 1789 | 1801 1857 | 1885 } 1903 ] 1931 |] 1959 | 1987 rr oarsrapE 
1767 | 1795 | 1807 1863 | 1891 | 1914 | 1942 | 1970 | 1998 |" CTS 5 tae ee 
1778 |.....| 1818 Tye) ea 1925 | 1953] 1981]... .. 
1762 | 1790 | 1813 1869 | 1897 | 1915 | 1943 | 1971 | 1999 ai 6 7islsitls 
1773 | 2.x ..| 1819 Tyte eee 1926 | 1954] 1982]..... Bt 8 ee 
1779 | 1802 | 1830 1886 | 1909 1965 | 1993 | 22! 
1757 | 1785 | 1803 1859 | 1887] 1910 | #eea}1966| 1994 13 }2]/2/151/7/3l5inlalelola 
1763 | 1791 | 1814 1870 | 1898 | 1921 | 1949 | 1977 il oll fll hg Rd tot tliat 
yee 4 Sa 1825 Cn Rees 1927 | 1955 | 1983 | 2. 
1754] 1782)... .. 1850 | 1878|..... 1918 | 1946 | 1974 ti3silelilal7iolely 
1765 | 1793 | 1805 1861 | 1889 | 1901 | 1929 | 1957 | 1985 2°} 2] 2] 3/8] 21417 1? 1517 
1771 | 1799 | 1811 1867 | 1895 | 1907 1963 | 1991 
1755 | 1783 | 1800 1851 | 1879 | 1902 | 1930} 1958] 1986 |3 |e |e l2}/4}/7}/2el5l1i3i6i2 
1766 | 1794 | 1806 1862 | 1890 | 1913 | 1941 | 1969 | 1997 | ° BB fs css oo oi 
Cea ir 1817 cre en 1919 | 1947] 1975]..... 
1758 | 1786 | 1809 1865 | 1893 | 1905 | 1983 | 1961| 1989 |7 }3|3]/e}1\4l/6ele2l5\713 15. 7 
1769 | 1797 | 1815 1871 | 1899 | 1911 | 19391967 | 1995 : ae ea iar Pad i PS 
veils eee 1826 SEES bs 5 1922 | 1950] 1978 }~:... 
1753 | 1781 | 1810 1866 | 1894 | 1906 | 1984] 1962] 1990 }1|4|4/712/5l7/}3lelileale 
1759 | 1787 | 1821 S77 Wecton 1917 | 1945 | 1973]..... ° 3) 610 oe 
1770 | 1798 | 1827 1883 | 1900 | 1923 1.1951 | 1979 |-.- 
LEAP YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1756 TO 2000 * 
1764 | 1792 | 1804 | 1832 | 1860 | 1888 1928 | 1956 | 1984 |7 13 |4 17 |2|5 17/3 ]/6] 1) 4/6 
1768 | 1796 | 1808 | 1836 | 1864 | 1892 | 1904 | 1932 | 1960 | 1988 |5 | }2 15/713 /5]1/41]6 |2 la 
1772 1812 | 1840 | 1868 | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 | 1964 | 1992 |3 }6 |z |3 }5/1/3/6 l2/4 {7/12 
1776 1816 | 1844 | 1872 1912 |1940 | 1968 | 1996 J1 ]4/5/1/3lejrl4{/7]2/517 
1780 1820 | 1848 | 1876 1916 | 1944 | 1972 | 2000 |6 12 |3 j6 |1 |4]6 12151713 |5 
1756 | 1784 | 1824} 1852} 1880} .... |1920|1948 | 1976] .... {4171/1 ]4]6\/2\/41713 1512 |3 
1760 | 1788 |-1828 | 1856 | 1884] .... | 1924 | 1952 | 1980 215 (6 |2 1417 (2 [541 Seem 
i 2 3 4 5s 6 vi 
7 Monday | 1 Tuesday | 1 Wednesday| 1 Thursday | 1 Friday “IT Saturday | 1 SUNDAY 
2 Tuesday 2 Wednesday| 2 Thursday | 2 Friday 2 Saturday 2 SUNDAY 2 Monday 
3 Wednesday| 3 Thursday 3. Friday 3 Saturday 3s 3 Monday 3 Tuesday — 
-4 Thursday 4 y 4 Saturday 4 SUNDAY 4 Monday 4 Tuesday 4 Wednesday 
5 day 5 Saturday 5s AY | 5 Monday 5 Tuesday 5 Wednesday| 5 Thursday 
6 Saturday 6 6 Monday 6 Tuesday 6 Wednesday| 6 Thursday | 6 Friday 
7 SUNDAY | 7 Monday 7 y 17 Wednesday| 7 Thursday | 7 Friday 7. Saturday 
8 Monday 8 Tuesday 8 Wednesday| 8 Thursday 8 Friday 8 Saturday 8 SUNDAY 
9 Tuesday Wednesday} 9 Thursday | 9 Friday 9 Saturday 9 SUNDAY | 9 Monday 
10 Wednesday|10 Thursday |10 Friday 10 Saturday {10S 0 Monday ” Tuesday 
11 Thursday Friday 1i Saturday j|11 SUNDAY Monday 11 Tuesday |11 Wednesday 
12 Friday 2 Saturday |12S AY |12 Monday Tuesday 12 Wednesday |12 Thursday 
13 Saturday |13 SUNDAY |13 Monday - 7 Eo ail bis Wednesday |13 Thursday |13 Friday 


Thursday |14 Friday 14 Saturday 
Friday 15 Saturday {15 SUNDAY. 
Saturday |16 SUNDAY |16 Monday 
SUNDAY |17 Monday 17 


a 

| 

E 

an 

y 

eq 
ed ener 
SSOIaMpPO en 


17 Thursd 17 di 
17 Wednesday |i) Friday |18 Saturday SUNDAY Monday [18 Tuesday |18 Wednesday 
19S AL onday uesday ednesda i 
a 8 Sor ae Tuesday Wednesday |20 Thursday |20 Friday 


1 Friday 21 Saturday 
SUNDAY 


ednesda: Thursday |22 Friday 22 Saturday |22 
3 moe 33 Watney 23 wmareday Friday 23 Saturday |23 SUNDAY |23 Monday 
4 Wednesday |24 ea 24 Friday 24 SUNDAY |24 Monday 24 Tuesday 


1 

17 

18 

19 

20 

a Wednesday |21 Thursday 
2. 

24 Saturday 

= SUND 


da: AY |25 Monday 25 Tuesday 25 Wednesday 
da; 26 Saturday /26 AY Monday 26 Tuesday 26 Wednesday |26 Thursday 
27 Saturday |27 SUNDAY |27 Monday 27 Tuesday. 27 Wednesday |27 Thursday |27 Friday 
28 SUND. 28 Monday 28 Tuesday 28 Wednesday |28 Thursday |28 Friday 28 Saturday 
29 Monday [29 Tuesday, 28 Wednesday /28 Thursday {3 erieyay |30 SUNDAY [30 Monday. 
Tsda a aturda, 
30 Tuesday |30 Wednesday|30 Friday (31 Saturday [31 SUNDAY [31 Monday (31 Tuesday 


Ready Reference Calendar—To ascertain any day of the week, first look in the 
abe son ihe yea fe mired, ‘and under the months are figures which refer to the corresponding ig 
at the head of the columns of days below. For Example: To know on what day of the week pare 4 8, 
fell, look in the table of years for 1918, and in a parallel line under July is figure 1, whic rec 
to column 1 in which it will be seen that July 4 fell on Thursday. -- 


*In leap years the month of February has 29 days. 


» + 7 5 * IF a fi 


PP BPACt ee eee ee tees 2 1 Solar Cycle.... 


a 
ri 


= Name 

- Grecian Mundane Era....... af 
- Civil Era of Constantinople. . 

_ Alexandrian Era 


Era of Abraham......... 

_ Era of the Olympiads.... 
- Roman Era (A. U. C 
_ Era of Metonic Cycle 


July 15 


‘the Byzantine era; 5701-5702 of the Jewish era, 
e year 5702 commencing at Sunset, September 21, 


aan 

The Roman Catholic ‘Days of obligation are: 
Jan. 1 (Circumcision of Christ); Ascension Day 

7 (forty days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump- 
ti of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All 

nts’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); 

Dec. 25 (Christmas), and all the Sundays of the 

year. 

- The Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- 

1ce for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
ether are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 


maining days of Lent except Sundays. 

In the Ametican Episcopal Church the days of 
_ fasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
_ the Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 
t, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 


estivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date| 1937-38 


«160 Astronomical-—Cyoles, Eras, Fasts 
= ee ty Chronological Cycles, 1941 


 Dominical Letter.............. E | Lunar Oycle.... 


Chronological Eras 


a eee CRY CRO 0 Fin eee cc ee a ee 
The year 1941 corresponds to the- year 7449-7450 , 680 Olympiad commencing July 1; 2601 of the 


_ 1941; 2694 since the foundation of Rome, according | year 1360 beginning at Sunset, January 28, 1941; 
__ to Varro, 2717 of the Olympiads, or the first year of | the Japanese chronology dates from 660 B.C. 


Chureh Fasts 


Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 


=4 


Roman_Indiction. oes 
Julian Period... -2. 2:20... 


pir ene veel 18 


Name B 
Grecian or Syro-Macedonian Era B. Cc. 
Era of Maccabees... - ie 


Mohammedan Era.... 


Japanese era, and the 16th year of the period 


Showa; 1359-1360 of the Mohammedan era, the 


year except Christmas Day and the Epiphany. 


The three Rogation Days are days of Solemn _ 


Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin-- 
cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 
Whitsuntide, the fortnight before the Assumption, 
and forty days before Christma’. 

Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember 
Days (twelve annually), 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunday), 
Summer; after the festival of the Holy Cross, 
Sept. 14, Autumn, and after the festival of St. 
Lucia, Dec. 13, Winter, Ember Weeks are the weeks 
in_ which the Ember Days appear. 

Ember Days in 1941 are March 5, 7, 8; June 4, 6, 
7; Sept. 17, 19, 20; Dec. 17, 19, 20. 

Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day, 
and in 1941 fall on May 19, 20, 21. 


1938-39 1939-1940 1940-41 1941-42 


Tishri 
Tishri 
Tishri 
...| Tishri 
..| Tishri 
.| Tishri 
..| Kislev 
.| Tebet 
..|Adar Pa hoe Aa ke water 
I .| Adar Sheni 14 
‘Passover, ist Day.....| Nisan 15)A 
ver, 7th Day.....| Nisan 21 
ver, Last Day....| Nisan 
habouth Feast of Weeks| Sivan 
t of Tammnz*. . Tammuz 
d of Abh* Abh 


6 
17 
9 


If Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- 
jing. 7Yom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc., 
at sunset on the day previous to that given 
e table. 


.|Sept. 14 Th. 
.|Sept. 16 8S. 
W.|Sept. 23 8. 
.|Sept. 28 Th 
-|Oct. § Th. 
; ee 
.|Dec. 22 : 
Mar. 24 Su. 
-|April 23 Tu. 

April 29 M. 


Oct. 


-|July 23 Tu.| Jul 
.|Aug. 13 Tu.| Aug. 


The months of the Jewish year are: ae 
2 Chesvan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 re 
(Also Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adar; 6a 
added month some years, Adar Sheni; 7 Nisan? 
8 Iyar; 9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz; 11 Abh; 12 Elul. ” 


The 


hy. : 
if ae ‘sun, which has a diameter of 864,100 miles, 
| is distant, on the average, 92,900,000 miles 
the earth, is supposed to be about 14 times 
‘as dense as water. The light of the sun reaches the 
earth in 498.7 seconds, or somewhere more than 8 
minutes. The average surface solar temperature has 
been entee at 6,000 degrees, centigrade, equal 
to 10,832 degrees, Fahrenheit. But against this es- 
i e is the fact that hydrogen and helium which 
vu 


tronomers guess abound on the sun, require a 
higher temperature before they emit brilliant lights. 
Harvard astronomers announced in May, 1937, 
that they had found a temperature drop of 1,500 
_ degrees (centigrade) between the surface of the 
‘ sun and its overlying atmosphere. 5 

P Twilight on the spectroscope forms a continuous 
bright spectrum composed of all the colors of the 
rainbow, crossed by dark lines. This leads to the 
belief that most of the earthly elements—iron, 
copper, sodium, etc.—are also in the sun, and are 
yaporized into light by intense heat, mingling with 
the so-called permanent gases such as hydrogen, 
oxygen and helium. 


‘ 


a) 


Sun 


The radiating surface of the sun is th 
photosphere, and just above it is the chrgeapatae ae 
which is a kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
of agitation, as if stirred by spouting gases. The 
et poser: is corey during a total eclipse, 

a reddish laye i i 1 
inenees ners Ana uber. oer With Bemiie nea 
ove the chromosphere is the coron 
only at the time of a total eclipse. Its. Sou eae 
ser as far, in places, as 1,000,000 miles or more 
ie e porane, in the Opinion of astronomers, prob- 
S visible at poi: 
phere Gsee earth. ; ieee nts outside the atmos- 
@ composition o e corona is 
the spectrum it is manifested by a sicen ie eee 
sibly due to an unidentified element. There may 
intimate connecti 
the corona. Die a between sun spots and 
un spots are dark, cloud-like region 
e pe gore ees Ate leak fea aay 
, and increase in number - role 
asthe aa rence, Qe ah 00, me. a5 such ent 
e moon, an m 
ip fi on times as much i 


In 


about the beginning of ~ 


Kislev; 4 Tebet — 
a 


tay 
te 


wrt 


000 times as much light Ls 
ae 


me 
. 


Ss So 
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Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 1941, with Altar Colors 


White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to the 
Christmas Day to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive | First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includes 
(except on the Feasts of Martyrs); on Maundy} Ember Days); Holy Innocents (if on a Sunday), 
Thursday (for the- celebration); from the First | and Feasts of all Martyrs. 

Service of Easter Day to the Vigil of Pentecost Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday 
(except on Feasts of Martyrs and Rogation Days); | (Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve, 
on Trinity Sunday, Conversion of St. Paul, Purifi- | Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week); 
cation, Annunciation, St. John Baptist, St.| and Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sun- 
Michael, St. Luke, All Saints, Saints not Martyrs, | day). 

and aa Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 


of Church). Green—All other days. 

Days, Etc. 1936 1937- 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Golden Number............. 18 19 1 2 3 S 5 
Sunday Letter........ ator ED Cc B A GF E D 
Sundays after Epiphany...... 4 2 5 4 2 4 3 
Septuagesima............... Feb. 9} Jan. 24] Feb. 13] Feb. 5} Jan. 21 | Feb. 9] Feb. 1 
Ash Wednesday............ Feb. 26 | Feb. 10) Mar. 2) Feb. 22 | Feb. 7 | Feb. 26) Feb. 18 
First Sunday in Lent...... | Mar. 2 | Feb. 14) Mar. 6| Feb. 26 | Feb. 11 | Mar. 2} Feb. 22 
eSSON DAY 4. xia. stew ws Mar. 30 | Mar. 14! April 3} Mar. 26 | Mar. 10. | Mar, 30{ Mar. 22 
het 210 Ey a 3 April 5 {| Mar. 21) April 10} April 2 | Mar.17 | April 6{ Mar. 29 
ood Friday... oc... sees. -| April10 | Mar. 26] April 15} April 7 | Mar. 22 | April 11} April 3 
SR ee Se -| April12 | Mar. 28) April 17} April 9 | Mar. 24 | April 13] April 5 
Rogation Sunday............| May 17 | May 2] May 22 ay 14 | April28 | May 18] May 10 
Ascension Day. .....2.....4. May 21 | May 6| May 26) May 18 | May 2 | May 22] May 14 
Whitsunday.................| May 31 | May 16] June 5| May 28 | May 12 | June 1} May 24 
SEQHUGY SUNGR Eo: Saks ose June 7 | May 23; June 12} June 4 | May 19} June’ 8] May 31 
Sundays after Trinity........ 24 26 23 25 27 24 25 
First Sunday in Advent...... Nov. 29 } Nov. 28! Nov. 27] Dec. 3! Dec.. 1} Noy. 30] Nov. 29 

Greek Church Calendar, 1941 
Date | Holy Days | Date | Holy Days |) Date Holy Days 

Jan. 1 Circumcision |May 22!Ascension Aug. 30/St. Alexander Neysky* - 
Jan. 6 Theophany (Epiphany) ||June 1)Pentecost Sept. 8) Nativity of Theotokos 
Feb. 2 Hypapante (Purification) ||Jume 2 Holy Ghost _ Sept. 14'Exaltation of Cross : 
Feb. 26|Great Lent Begins |\June 24 St. John Baptist Oct. 1|Patronage of Theotokos 
Apr. 6/Palm Sunday June 29;Peter and Paul (Chief}|Nov. 15)First Day of Fast of 
Apr. 11 Great Friday Apostles) Theotokos 
Apr. 13 Holy Pasch (Easter) June 30 Twelve Apostles Nov. 21|Entrance of Theotokos 
Mar. 25 Annunciation Aug. 6/Transfguration Dec. Stiomne of Theotokos 
Apr. 23/St. George |Aug. 15|Repose of Theotokos _||Dec. 25|Nativity (Christmas) 


*Peculiar to Russia. The dates above are accord-| years 1582 to 1700; 11 days from 1700 to 1800; 
ing oe the Gregorian Calendar which was adopted | 12 days from 1800 to 1900; 13 days since 1900. 


5 In 1941 the following dates will be observed by 
by the Greek Church in 1923; September 30 Old) in Greek Orthodox Church—March 5, Lent begins; 
Style for that year is followed by October 14, | warch 25, Annunciation; April 13, Palm Sunday: 


New Style. To change from the Julian calendar | April 18, Great Friday; April 20, Holy Pasch 


to the Gregorian calendar, add 10 days for the | (Easter). 


Mohammedan Calendar, 1941 


Year Name of the Month (Month Begins |; Year Name of the Month /|Month Begins 


hee a 
Mgniiatee. sc 3 Dec.) (31, 1960 {| 1360-.. IRajab:....... meus -eke oe July 25, 1941 
ace: tdieteatt (New Year)....|Jan. 29, 1941 ||1360... |Shaban.................. Aug. 24 1941 
pene estar, ©. .o.)'e- Boe Ne oa’, web.  28,°1941 1/1360... (Ramadan .... 2.5... 200.08 Sept. 22, 1941 ~ 
MEET ENbIN U's -20c56 no. od. oc. Mar. 29, 1941 |/1360._ | |Shawwal.................|Oct. 22° 1941 
Cs LSS ee Apr. 28, 1941 ||1360..“|Zu'lkadah................ Nov. 20, 1941 
mevgtiee ruininda Too. gaye eee ae May 27, 1941} 1360.- [Zu'lkhijjahs-.. 22s. Dec. 20, 1941 
f2g64. igurosda Ih... .. 52. - > - BUG (S6eaOae ASO sce hos, ceccie as ae es aes ahs Ayehee 
Church Memoranda for 1941 
11 Good Frida: 20 VI Sun. aft. Trinity | 18 St. Luke 
sola a 3 Easter Sunday 25 St. James 19 XIX Sun. aft. Trin- 
1 Circumcision (Wed) | 95 T’Sun. aft. Easter 27 VII Sun. aft. Trinity ity 
5 Sun. aft. New Yeats | 95 st Mark 26 XX Sun. aft, ‘Trinity 
= See Epiphany | 27 II Sun. aft. Easter AUGUST 8 St. Simon & St. Jude 
19 II Sun. aft. Epiphany 1 Friday ; NOVEMBER 
25 Conversion at Poet MAY 3 VIII Sun. aft. Trinity] 1 an saints (Saturday) 
26 III Sun. aft. Epip 1 Thursday 6 Transfiguration 2 XXI Sun. aft, Trinity 
1 St. Philip & St. Jas. | 10 IX Sun. aft. Trinity 9 XXII Sun. aft. Trin- 
FEBRUARY 4 Iii Sun. aft. Easter . | 17 X Sun. aft. Trinity ity 
i Saturday 11 IV Sun. aft. Easter 24 XI Sun. aft. Trinity 16 XXIII Sun. aft. Trin- 
3 IV Sun. aft. Epiphany | 18 Rogation Sunday 24 St. Bartholomew | ity 5 
2 Purification 22 Ascension Day 31 XII Sun. aft. Trinity | 93 xxtIv Sun. aft. Trin- 
9 Septuagesima 25 Sun. aft. Ascension ity 
16 Sexagesima SEPTEMBER 27 Thanksgiving Day 
93 Quinauagesima JUNE taMeonday fpubseey to proclama- 
24 St. Matthias 1 Whit Sunday 7 XIII Sun. aft. Trinity | 39 7S 
. ee un. in Advent 
a6 Ash Wednesday 8 Trinity Sunday 14 XIV Sun. aft. Trinity | 39 st. Andrew 
MARCH 11 St. Barnabas | 21 XV Sun. aft. Trinity 
; 12 Corpus Christi 21 St. Matthew DECEMBER 
1 Saturday 15 I Sun. aft. Trinity 28 XVI Sun. aft. Trinity | 4 yong ay 
2 I Sun. in Lent 22 II Sun. aft. Trinity | 29 St. Michael and All| 7 77°8un° in advent 
pe Spo ey be 24 St. John Baptist Angels 14 III Sun. in Advent 
The ia Lent 29 Ii] Sun. aft. Trinity 21 IV Sun. in Advent 
ee maation 29 Bt/Peter OCTOBER 21 St. ‘Thomas 
30 7gun. in Lent 1 Wednesday 25 Christmas 
a0 : : JULY. 5 XVII Sun, aft. Trin- | 26 St. Stephen 
APRIL Tuesd ity 27 St. John Byangelist 
é Iv sun, aft. Trinity Trinity 28 Sun. aft. Christmas . 
boi Sunday 18 V Sun aft. Trinity. |12 XVIII Sun. aft. 28 Holy Innocents 
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168°". Wis Astronomieal—Lenten Dates ahs 
: Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 


Source: Observatory and Ecclesiastical Computations 
Ash j|Easter : 
Wed. |Sunday 


t , Ash | Easter , Easter 
Year | Wed. |Sunday . |Sunday 
18 “y8lApril _5||1851.../Mar. _5)April 20 ae April 7 
3IAD 8}|1 ace ‘Abril 111|1 Die . 12|Mar. 30 


: re i . _2)April 17||1 Feb. 
Feb. 13!Mar. rete - 28 . 22'April 9 : Mar. 

. D. 325 the Council of the Christian, days previous to Easter Sunday, not counting 
ehes at Nicea in Asia Minor Coresont dag) Sundays. = 


15 


Nice or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up the Lent originally was a period of but 40 hours. — 
_ Nicene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be | Later it comprised 30 days of fasting, omitting all ~ 
the first Sunday following the Paschal Full | the Sundays and also all the Saturdays except one. 
loon which happens upon or next after-the 21st | Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to the fast, 
of March. The principal reason was that the / together with the remainder of that week. 

4 i The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy Week, 
beginning with Palm Sunday. Passion Week pre- 
Haster thus may vary between March 22 and April| cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maundy ~ 
_ 25, over a period of 35 days. _. Thursday—commemorates the Institution of the — 
_ _ Because of this wide fluctuation the British | Eucharist. ad 

Parliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with The following day, Good Friday, commemorates — 
the purpose of bringing Easter within the ‘‘orderly | the day of the crucifixion, Mohammedans celebrate — 
cope of a solar measurement of time,’’ determining | Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. Among Ger- 
ct provisionally that it should be ‘‘the first Sunday | mans Friday was sacred to the goddess-mother, 

ter the second Saturday in April.’’ This reduces | wife of Odin. ~ : i 
the range of variation less than a week. But the Easter is the chief festival of the Christian year, 
_ change was to await international consent and that | commemorating the resurrection of Christ. It oc- 
has so far not been obtained. curs about the same time as the ancient heathen 
_ _ If Paschal Full Moon falls on_a Sunday, then| Roman celebration’ of the Vernal Equinox, th 

Easter ee the next Sunday. The Paschal Full | arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D., 

‘Moon is the Fourteenth Day of a Lunar month | Easter ee | was, among Christians in Asia Minor, _ 
reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical | the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewish 
omputation and not the real or astronomical full caenee nae Christians in Europe observed the — 
oon. nearest Sunday. 
Lent, the great period of fasting in the Christian The Jewish calendar is based on days reckoned __ 


‘Church, begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40! from evening to evening. , 


__ The Golden Number, used in the table below, is greater by unity than, the remainder obtained upon i 
> dividing the given year by 19; for example: 10 is the Golden Number for the year 1928; from the table, 
the date of Paschal Full Moon is April 5, and this being Thursday, Easter Sunday is on April 8, 1928. — 


an ; DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 1900-2199 
‘Goiden | Golden Golden Golden 


2 _ Number Date Number Date Number Date Number 
1 April 14 6 April 18 11 Mar. 25 16 . 3 
2 April 3 7 April 8 12 April 13 17 aul cd 
3 ar. 23 8 Mar. 28 13 April 2 18 April 7 
4 April 11 April 16 14 Mar. 22 19 Ma are 
5 ar. 31 10 April 5 15 April 10 
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Holidays of the World 


Source: Official Records and World Almanac Questionnaire 


Christmas and New Year’s are observed the. 


world over. 

In Episcopal countries, such as England, the only 
church days which are regular legal holidays, aside 
from Christmas, are Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
and Whit-Monday. 

In Roman Catholic countries, the church days 
other than Christmas which are usually legal holi- 
days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All 
Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. Throughout 
the Latin-American countries it is usual to observe 
Good Friday and Corpus Christi. 

In Lutheran countries Epiphany, Annunciation, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit- 
Monday, Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are 


holidays. 
OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS 

Jan. 6. Twer.rrH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- 
times called Old Christmas Day, the same as 
Epiphany. (Feast of the Three Kings). It is cele- 
brated in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
as 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 


. between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. 


Feb. 2. CanpLeMas: Festival of the Purification 


of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted candles 
to be used in the church during the year. Also 
known as “‘Groundhog Day’”’ in the United States. 

Feb. 14. Oxtp CanpdLEMas: St. Valentine’s Day. 

March 25. Lapy Day: Annunciation of the 
Virgin. oo 

April 6 is old Lady Day. 

June 24, MrissumMer Day: Feast of the Nativity 
of John the Baptist. 

July 7 is old Midsummer Day. 

July 15. St. SwitHin’s Day. There was an old 
superstition that if rain fell on this day it would 
continue forty days. 

Aug. 1. Lammas Day. Originally in England 
the festival of the Wheat harvest. In the church 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliverance 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13. 


Sept. 29. MicHarLMas: Feast of St. Michael 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11, 
Novy A.t-Hattomas: All-hallows, or 


ee All 

Saints’ Day. The previous evening is All-hallow- 
e’en. 

Nov. 2. Att Sours’ Day. Day of prayer for the 
souls of the dead. 

Nov. 11. Martinmas: Feast of St. Martin. Old 
Martinmas is Noy. 23. 

Dec. 28. CHILDERMaS: Holy Innocents’ Day. 


Legal. or Public Holidays in the United States in 1941 


Seurce: World Almanac Questionnaire 

There are no ‘National’ holidays in the United States. Each State has jurisdiction over the 
holidays to be observed. These are designated either by legislative enactment or executive proclama- 
tion. The only National holiday ever proclaimed by Congress was when they ordered (April 30, 1869) 
that the one hundredth anniversary of the Constitution be observed as a National holiday. The 
President and Congress désignate for the District of Columbia and the Government employees through- 
out the Nation, but not for the States with the one exception referred to. The law signed by President 
Roosevelt (May 12, 1938) made November 11 a legal holiday in the District of Columbia, the Congress 
and the President having exclusive jurisdiction over the District. 

The legai holidays in New York State are—New Years (Jan. 1); Lincoln’s Birthday (Feb. 12); 
Washington’s Birthday (Feb. 22); Memorial Day (May 30); Independence Day (July 4); Labor Day 
(ist Monday in Sept.); Columbus Day (Oct. 12); Election Day (1st Tuesday after 1st Monday in 
November); Armistice Day (Nov. 11); Thanksgiving Day; Christmas Day (Dec. 25). 

THE CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1941 ARE: 


Jan. 1—New Years Day. In all the States District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Philip- 
pine Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. Began in 1937. To be 
observed every fourth year from that date by 
the 20th Amendment to the Constitution. In the 
District of Columbia only. : 

Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. In California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri (banking transactions not affected), 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New_Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas (by some banks), 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wyoming, Alaska, Puerto Rico (by banks), Virgin 
Islands. 

Feb. 22—Washington’s Birthday. In all the States, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone 
{not by banks), Hawaii, Philippine Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

April 11—Good Friday. In Arizona (in 5 Coun- 
ties), Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina (in Charles- 
ton County), Tennessee, Canal Zone, Philippine 
Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. In Con- 
necticut Good Friday is usually proclaimed by 
the Governor as a day of fasting and prayer. 

May 30—Decoration or Memorial Day. In all the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone 
(not by banks), Hawaii, Philippine Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, with the following 
exceptions—Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Carolina (Con- 
federate Memorial Day in Virginia.) 

July 4—Independence Day. In all the States, Dis- 


trict of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Sept. 1—Labor Day. In all tthe States, District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by banks), 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day. In Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas (by some banks), California, Colorado 
(by some banks part of day), Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 


Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- - 


chusetts, Michigan (by some banks), Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico (by most banks); New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma (banks_not closed), Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, Canal Zone, Puerto Rico. 

Nov. 4—General Election Day (ist_ Tuesday after 
the Ist Monday in November). In New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia. In Ohio 
it is a half holiday. 

Nov. 11—Armistice Day. In all the States, District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (not by banks), 
Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. (Called ‘‘Victory Day’’ in Colorado, 
Tennessee, Texas and Hawaii.) 

Nov. 20—Nov. 27—Thanksgiving Day (observed 
until 1939 as last Thursday in November but 
subject to change in 1940 to preceding Thurs- 
day by proclamations of the President and Gover- 
nors of the States). Observance in 1939 and 1940 
was divided. District of Columbia and United 
States possessions observe day set by the Presi- 
dent; States day set by Governors. AOS we :, 

Dec. 25—Christmas Day. In all the States, District 
of Columbia, Territories and possessions, Philip- 
pine Islands. 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1941 


Jan. 6—Epiphany. In Puerto Rico. Ang 

Jan. 8—Battle of New Orleans. In Louisiana. 

Jan. 11—De Hostos’ Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

Jan. 19—Lee’s Birthday. In Alabama, Arkansas 
(some banks), Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina (by some banks), South 
Carolina (by some banks), Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia. 

Jan. 21—Foundation Day. In the Canal Zone. 

Feb. 14—Admission Day. In Arizona. 

Feb. 15—Constitution Day. In the Canal Zone. 

Feb. 25—Shrove Tuesday. Observed as Mardi Gras 
in Alabama, Florida (in cities and towns where 
carnival is celebrated), Louisiana (Parishes of 

_ Jefferson, Orleans, St. Bernard, St. Charles, St. 
John the Baptist, Hast Baton Rouge), Canal Zone. 


March 1—State Day. In Nebraska. 

March 2—Texas Independence Day. In that State. 

March 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 
nessee. “ \ 

March 22—Emancipation Day. In Puerto Rico. | 

March 25—Maryland Day. In that State. 

March 30—Seward’s Day. In Alaska. _ 

March 31—Transfer-Day. In the Virgin Islands. 

April 1—State Election. In Michigan, 

April 10—Holy Thursday, Philippine Islands, Vir- 
gin Islands (except at St. Croix). 

April 12—Holy Saturday. In the Canal Zone. 

April 12—Date of Passage ef Halifax Independence 
Resolution. In North Carolina (by some banks). 

April 13—Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday. In Ala- 
bama, Missouri (bank transactions not affected), 
Oklahoma (banks not closed), Virginia. 
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April 14—Easter Monday. 
gin Islands. A 

April 16—De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

April 19—Patriots’ Day. In Maine, Massachusetts. 

April 21—-San Jacinto Day. In Texas. 

_ April 22—Arbor Day. In Nebraska. | 

_ April 24—Fast Day. In New Hampshire. (Usually 
_ the 4th Thursday in April but not always. The 

date is determined by the Governor and Council). 

April 26—Memorial Day. In Alabama, Florida, 

__ Georgia, Mississippi. Pa ah 
May 1—Labor Day. In the Canal Zone, Philippine 
Islands. 

ed 4—Rhode Island Independence Day. In that 


In North Carolina, Vir- 


i ate. 

_ May 10—Confederate Memorial Day. In South 
' _ Carolina. 

_ May 20—Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence. 
In North Carolina (by some banks). 

_ June 2—Whit Monday. In the Virgin Islands. 

-_ June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or (*) Me- 
5 morial Day. In Alabama, Arkansas (by some 
banks), Florida, Georgia, *Kentucky, *Louisiana, 
_ Mississippi, South Carolina (by some banks), 
{ *Tennesssee, Texas, Virginia. 

June 11—Kamehamena Day. In Hawaii. 

_ June 14—-Flag Day. In Missouri (bank transac- 
_ tions not affected), Pennsylvania. 

June 15—Pioneer Day, In Idaho. 

June 17—Bunker Hill Day. In Massachusetts (in 
Suffolk County). 

ine 20—West Virginia Day. In that State (by 
some banks). 

June 22—Bolivarian Day. In the Canal Zone. 
uly 13—Gen. Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. In 
Tennessee. 

ay 14—Bastile Day. In the Canal Zone. 
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uly 1/—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
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July 24—Pioneer Day. In Utah. It is also. 
Bolivar Day in the Canal Zone. 


July 25—Occupation Day. In Puerto Rico. It is 


also Supplication Day in the Virgin Islands 
(except at St. Croix). : 

July 27—Barbosa’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 

Aug. 1—Colorado Day. In that State. ; 

Aug. Ae peceueee Day. In the Philippine Is- 
lands. 

Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day. In Vermont. 

Aug. 19—National Aviation Day. A } 

Aug, 30—Birthday of Huey P. Long. In Louisiana, 

Sept. 9—Admission Day. In California. 

Sept. 12—Defenders’ Day. In Maryland. 

Sept. 20—Regatta Day. In Hawaii. : 

Oct. 6—Missouri Day. In that State (banking 
transactions not affected). = 

Oct. 12—Fraternal way (in Alabama); Discovery 
Day (in North Dakota); Landing Day (in Wis- 
consin). 

Oct. 18—Alaska Day. In Alaska. 

Oct. 31—Nevada (Admission) Day. In that State. 

Nov. 1—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana. 

Nov. 2—Memorial Day. In the Canal Zone. 

Nov. 3—Secession from Colombia. In the Canal 


Zone. . 
Nov. 10—First move toward Independence from . 


Spain. In the Canal Zone. 

Nov. 15—Proclamation of the Commonwealth. In 
the Philippine Islands. (This adate may be 
observed as a holiday). t 

Nov. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 

Nov. 23—Repudiation Day. In Maryland (bank 
half-holiday in Frederick County). 


Nov. 28—Independence from Spain. In the Canal ~ 


Zone. 
Nov. 30—Bonifacio Day. In the Philippine Islands. 
Dec. 30—Rizal Day. In the Philippine Islands. 


_ The Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 

(adopted in whole or in part by all the States, 
. District of Columbia and the Territories of 
laska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico) provides that 
otiable instruments falling due on Saturday or 


In New York State the General Construction Law 
akes Saturday, noon to midnight, a legal holi- 
day. This is the case in almost all of the States. 
_ Susan B. Anthony Day, Feb. 15, is observed in 
of the birthday of the pioneer crusader for 
rights for women. On that day in 1938 the 
National Park Service furnished a Sequoia (Big 
tree) seedling for the grounds around the head- 
tters of the National Woman’s Party, the Alva 
elmont House, on B St., N..E., Washington, D. C. 
‘St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, is widely observed. 
Gen. Washington, when encamped at Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1776, on the night of March 16, issued 


he old Irish song, ‘‘All the Way to Galway.”’ 
rmy Day, April 6, is observed in New York, and 
some other states, by a display of flags and by 
ilitary parades. 

Pan American Day is observed April 14, because 

ie that date in 1890 the First International Con- 
erence of American States, meeting in Washing- 
ton, adopted a resolution that resulted in the 
creation of the Commercial Bureau of the American 
epublics, the organization known today as the 
an American Union. The day is intended espe- 
uly to appeal to schools, and April 14 falls within 
eason of the year when schools are in session 
nearly all the countries of the continent. The 
- day has been proclaimed in all of the 21 republics, 
and was first observed in the United States in 
_ 1931, under a Presidential proclamation. which 
directed that the flag be displayed on all Govern- 
ent buildings on that date and called upon the 
se) ols, civie associations and people of the United 
States generally to observe the day with appro- 
priate ceremonies, thereby giving expression to 
the spirit of continental solidarity and to the 


Sunday or a holiday are to be presented for pay- 


ment on the next succeeding business day except 


that in the case of Saturday if payable on demand, 
they may, at the option of the holder be pre- 
sented for payment before 12 Noon on Saturday 
when it is not otherwise a legal holiday. 


DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED IN SOME MANNER : 
sentiments of cordiality and friendly feeling which 


the Government and people of the United States 
entertain toward the peoples and governments of 
the other republics of the American Continent. 
Mother’s Day is the second Sunday in May; 
May 1, Child Health Day (by annual Presidenti 
proclamation); May 22, National Maritime Day; 
Flag Day was first observed in Hartford, Conn. 
in 1861. On May 30, 1916, President Wilson issued 
a proclamation nationalizing June 14 as Flag Day, 
but this did not mean a holiday. Father’s Day, 
third Sunday in June; Sept. (fourth Friday), 
American Indian Day; Sept. 17, Constitution Day 
ries oe 5 
orefathers’ Day, Dec. 21 (landing on Plymouth 
Rock in 1620) is celebrated by dinners of New 
England societies everywhere and ‘‘Down East,’ 
but is not a public holiday. r 
National Maritime Day was first proclaimed in 
1935, in commemoration of the departure of the 
Savannah from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 1819, on 
the first successful transatlantic voyage under 
a psnpalsich: May 22 is an observance, not a 
Arbor Day—tree-planting day, was first ob- 
served April 10, 1872, in Nebraska, on which 
occasion more than a million young trees were set 
in the ground in that state. Since then the ob- 
servance has spread all over the country. It is 
observed as a holiday in Arizona on the Friday fol- 
lowing the first day of February in Cochise, 
Graham, Greenlee, Maricopa, Pima, Pinal, Santa 
Cruz and Yuma Counties; on the Friday following 
the first day of April in Apache, Coconino, Mo- 
have, Navajo and Yavapai Counties. In Nebraska, 
on April 22, the birthday of J. Sterling Morton, 
ec pees of ge gre the pioneer 
e observance; in E is 
selected each ah the date is 
etween March 1 and April 15. The States prov: 
BX: Be an Riceeutd Day nee do not mabe 
iday, except in 1 
children, P a few cases for school 
r ay is another observance which | 
to Arbor Day in places. . Mee es 


‘Sunday, the following 


gn, or the day 


a public holiday or f : 
Christmas, Victoria Day, y or for a general fast or general thank 


day is observed as the holiday.) 


fixed by proclamation for its celebratio: 
Dominion Day and Sovereign’s Birthday f; 


Gila, 


year by the Governor from the days — 


May 24; King’s _ 
ci Remembrance. & 
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Astronomical Time 


Source: United States Naval Observatory 


Time is the measurement of the earth’s rotation 
on its axis. This rotation causes the stars to ap- 
pear to cross the sky from east to west, in the 
Same manner as the Sun. 

Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
axis, the Sun would rise and set once during the 
year because of the Earth’s journey around it. 

The stars are not within the Earth’s orbit. They 
are so far distant that their apparent positions are 
only very slightly affected by the Earth’s orbital 
motion. 

The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned 
from, a point in the sky known as the vernal 
oo That point moves very slowly among the 
stars. 

The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
Tespect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
day, or apparent equinoctial day. 

The period measured with respect to the Sun is 
called an apparent solar day. 

The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
variable length. 

The longest apparent solar day occurs about 
Dec. 23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
by approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- 
come this objection, mean time has been devised. 

_Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
behind apparent solar time, but on the average it 
is the same. ~ 

The difference between these two kinds of time 
is called the equation of time. Its maximum value 
is a little over 16 minutes. The difference -be- 
tween mean equinoctial and apparent equinoctial 


TIME, WITH RESPECT TO 


or sidereal time is due to nutation. Its greatest 
value is only a little over a second, and its greatest 
daily change is a little more than a hundredth of 
a second. 

On account of the fact that this difference"ts so 
small, sidereal time has generally been/ used by 
astronomers, In recent years a few observatories, 
including the Naval Observatory, have begun to 
employ mean equinoctial time in computing the 
rates of precision clocks. 

The Calendar Year begins at the stroke of 12 on 
the night of Dec. 31. The solar day and the calen- 
dar month also begin at midnight. The interval 
during which the Earth makes one absolute revolu- 
tion round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, and 
consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9.6 
seconds. 

The Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, is the interval between two con- 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Equinox. 
If this were a fixed point, the Sidereal and Tropical 
Years would be identical; but in consequence of the 
action of the Sun and Moon upon the equatorial 
protuberance of the Earth’s.mass and, in a much 
less degree, the disturbing influence of the planets 
upon the Earth's orbit, the Equinox has a slow, re- 
trograde mean motion of 50”.26 annually, so that 
the Sun returns to the Equinox sooner every year 
than it otherwise would by 20 minutes 23.6 seconds. 

The Tropical Year, therefore, consists of 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds. The 
Tropical Year is not of uniform length; it is now 
slowly decreasing at the rate of .530 second per 
nee but this variation will not always con- 

nue. 


THE EARTH’S ROTATION. 


Source: Smithsonian Physical Tables, Eighth Revised Edition 


The fluctuations in the earth’s rate of rotation 
indicated by astronomical evidence are of a quite 
greater order of magnitude. Moreover, the changes 
vary in sign, whereas frictional effects should not. 

The observations come from deviations of the 
sun and moon from their gravitational orbits, the 
transits of Mercury, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites. Changes in the speed of rotation of the 
earth rotation seem the only explanation. 

This may be due to shifts of matter within or on 
the earth. The following figure by Brown indicates 
that in 1928 the earth was about 25 sec. ahead of 
its average rotational motion during the last three 
centuries. 


The greatest apparent change is the loss or gain 
of one sec. in a whole year (1 part in 30,000,000). 

Tidal friction should make-the earth rotate more 
slowly and the moon recede from the earth. The. 
rate of dissipation of energy by friction is about 
1.4 x 10’19 erg sec. 

The earth’s rotation from this cause should have 
slowed by 4 hours during geologic time. 

The moon should continue to recede until its 
period of revolution and that of the earth’s rota- 
tion are equal to 47 of our present days. 

The moon should then gradually approach the 
earth, ultimately coming within Roche’s limit 
(about twice the earth's radius), breaking up, 
Possibly, into a ring like Saturn’s. 


Standard Time 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Standards; Interstate Commerce Commission 


“The rotation of the earth about its axis once in 
24 hours,’’ says the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
“gives a time change of 1 hour for every 15° of 
longitude. That is, if observations were made on 
the transit of the sun across the meridian at points 
separated by 15° of longitude, it would be found 
that the time of transit at two such points would 
differ by 1 hour. If the separation of the points of- 
observation were decreased, the difference in time 
would be decreased in the same proportion. 

“Since the distance around the earth is less at 
points not on the Equator than at the Equator the 
distance on the earth’s surface corresponding to a 
time difference is also less in the same proportion. 
For example, at the Equator 15° corresponds to 
about 1,040 miles, while at the latitude of New 
York 15° corresponds to only about 784 miles. Or, 
at the Equator, a difference of about 17 miles 
makes a time difference of 1 minute, while in the 
latitude of New York a difference of only 13 miles 
makes a difference of 1 minute in true local time. 

Although the United States has used standard 
time since 1883, no legislative action for the coun- 
try as a whole is recorded until March 19, 1918, 


when Congress directed the Interstate Commerce 


Commission to Sa ews limits for the various time 
this country. 
Eine ‘Gnited States is divided into four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15° of - longitude 
laces eee zone ce D eter eS 
ir own local time, the time counte om t 
Reanets of the ‘‘mean sun’’ across the meridian 


- which passes through the approximate center of 


zone, : 

tnt hese time zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific, and the time in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respective- 
ly. The time in the eel ape is Sever 
reenwich time by 5, 6, 7, an ours, : 
bceense of the inconvenience of changing the 


time by the necessary amount of 1 hour at every 
point where a railroad crosses one of these bound- 
ary lines, the more convenient practice has usually 
been followed of making the change at some ter- 
minal or division point on the road, at some junc- 
tion point, or at the boundary line between the 
United States and Canada. 

The following places on the boundary between 
the Eastern and the Central Time Zones use 
Eastern Standard Time: 5; 3 

Williamson, W. Va.; Dungannon, ~Va.; Bristol, 
Tenn.; Asheville, N. C.; Franklin, N. C.: Mc- 
Donough, Ga.; Macon, Ga., and points on South- 
ern Railway between McDonough and Macon; 
Perry, Ga.; Thomasville, Ga.; Apalachicola, Fla. 
All other places on this boundary use Central 
Standard Time. - 

Chicago is on Central Standard Time with the 
usual Daylight Saving in the Summer. 

The following municipalities located on the 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
Time Zones use Central Standard Time: 

Murdo Mackenzie, S. Dak.; Phillipsburg, Kans.; 
Stockton, Kans.; Plainville, Kans.; Ellis, Kans. 
All other places on this boundary use Mountain 
Standard Time. 

All municipalities on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Mountain 
Standard Time except Huntington, Ore., which 
uses Pacific Standard Time. — 5 

Standard time is used also in the territories out- 
side of the continental United States. The places — 
and the time used (slower or faster than Green- 
wich) are given below: 

Alaska 10 hours slower; Guam 915 hours faster; 
Hawaii. 1015 hours slower; Panama Canal Zone, 
5 hours slower; Philippines, 8 hours faster; Puerto 
Rico, 4 hours slower; Samoa, 11 hours slower; Vir- 
gin Islands, 4 hours slower. ‘ ; é 

Standard, time is broadcast by signals to radio 
and other stations by the U. S. Naval Observatory. 
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‘Standard time for the world, like longitude, is 
counted from Greenwich, England, as the prime 
= : 
The International Meridian Conference, held in 
: “Washinton, D. C., (1884) established as the 
prime meridian, from which time was to. be 
_ counted, the meridian passing through Greenwich, 
England. The meridian 180° from this prime 
meridian was made the International Date Line, 
- but, in order to include islands of the same group 
in the same day, it has been necessary to vary the 
line-from the 180th meridian at some places. The 
official date line runs from 70° N. to 60° S. in 
accordance with the following description: 
Starting at the 180th meridian at 70° N.; thence 
southeasterly to 169° W:, 65° N., thence south- 
_-westerly to 170° E. 52°30’ N., thence southeasterly 
to the 180th meridian at 48° N., thence southerly 
on the 180th meridian to 5° S., thence southeasterly 
to 172°30’ W., 15°30’ S., thence southerly to 45°30’ 
4 S., thence southerly on the 180th meridian to 60° S. 


ithe ayaus 11.00 a.m, 
.| 12.00 NooN 
...{11.00 A.M, 
...| 12.00 NOON 


..|11.00 a.m. 

. | 12.00 Noon 
ature « 12.00 NOON 
.| 12.00 NOON 


‘Atlanta, Ga. e Galveston, Tex 
Baltimore, Md. 


Birmingham, Ala Houston, Texas. . 


Louisville, Ky 


allas, Tex 

So wenver, Col. ....-- 5. 
Des Moines, Iowa... . : 

Detroit, Mich.......| 12.00 Noon 

eee .111.00 A.M. 


New Orleans, La, 
Norfolk, Va 


7.00 P.M. 
5.19 P.M. 


7.00 P.M. 
4.30 A.M.* 
8.00 P.M. |]/Geneva......:.. 
2.00 MID. Bor 
Mes Pa 2.30 A.M.* 
5.00 P.M. 
FESR HT acter atcie a/9/2 o's « 6.00 P.M. 
- Bogota.............|12.00 Noon 
BESOUIDA Viel eia) ols 5 «/s/9.* Pee 
’ cao) cena Po ee: 
7.00 P.M. 
ates. | 6,00 P.M. 
1.00 P.M. 
0.53 P.M. 
7.00 P.M. 
2.30 P.M. 
Bralaeavs 9 6.00 P.M. || Montevideo.... 
6.00 P.M. || Montreal 
8.00 A.M. 


fan 
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places marked * th 


<« by one hour during the summer, generally 
‘om the last Sunday in April until the last Sunday 
“Sepiember in the Northern Hemisphere and 
om the Spring to early Autumn in the Southern 
Hemisphere. In the United States Daylight Saving 
me is observed by over 35,000,000 persons; in the 
orld by more than 250,000,000. New York City and 
_ Many other cities, towns and villages in the State 
of New York observe it during this period each year. 
State-wide use of Daylight Saving Time has 
_ been established in New Jersey, and Rhode Island, 
/whereas in Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
_ Daylight Time has been legalized. Daylight Sav- 
ing Time is generally observed throughout the 
_ States of Maine and Connecticut and it is gaining 
despread use in Vermont. In Pennsylvania it 
observed in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and 
_ their suburbs, and generally by municipalities. The 
advantage of Daylight Saving Time was secured 
Ohio in 1927 when the Interstate Commerce 
Commission put the State on Eastern Standard 
vA Seiad tor bee opie igh small towns 
ee E e Indiana State Line which follow 
_ Central Standard Time, 
si : 


; x see oy Rae 
Time Zones of the World _ 
Source: Interstate Commerce Commission and U. S. Hydrographic Office 


meridian. Places to the east of there have faster 
time; places to the west of there have slower time. 


INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE 4 : 


STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCES—UNITED STATES CITIES ‘ 
At 12 o’clock U. S. Eastern Standard Time; the clocks inthe cities of the United States are: 
a 


Hartford, Conn... 


Memphis, Tenn. . 
Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Minneapolis, Minn. . . 
Newark, New Jersey. . 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N.Y. 


iy 3 STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCES—NEW YORK AND FOREIGN CITIES is 
t 12 o’clock noon United States Eastern Standard Time, the standard time in foreign cities is as  _ 


P.M. 8.00 P.M, 
P.M. 6.00 P.M. E 
AM. 5.00 P.M. 
P.M. 1.00 A.M. 

= hese P.M. 2.00 P.M.- 

Pe P.M. 6.00 P.M) © 
NOON 1.00 P.M a 
P.M. 1.00 a.M.* 
A.M, 2.00 MID._ 
A.M.* 6.00 P.M. 

P.M. 3.00 4.M.* — 
P.M. 8.30PM. | 
NOON 2.00 A.M.* 
a. 1.00 Py 
.M. 00 A.M. 
PM. 6.00PM. 
P.M. 6.00 P.M. 
A.M.* || Wellington, N. Z...... 4.30 A.M.* 
A.M. || Witinipeg) 06. 30.0.5 11.00 a.m, 
P.M. 2.00 a.M.* 
No! 6.00 P.M, 


time noted is in the morning of the following day. 


Daylight Saving Time 


Source: The Merchants Association of New York 
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When crossing this line in a westerly direction 
(i. ¢., from west longitude to east longitude), the 
date must be advanced 1 day, and when crossing ant 
in an easterly direction (east longtitude to west 
longtitude), the date must be set back 1 day. » 5 

The line is so bent that it passes through Bering ‘ 
Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to the 
East, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 
tian Islands on the East. The line turning east 
again follows the 180° meridian again until 5 *: 
below the equator, when it bends to the east toward 
the Samoan Islands which are left to the east and 
away from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continues of 
south on the meridian of 172°30’ W. to 45°30’ S., es 
Tonga Islands, New Zealand and thence the line 
continues southwesterly to the 180th meridian at 
ha S., thence southerly on the 180th meridian 
to 60° S. 3 ce 


... {11.00 a.m. 
. ..|12.00 NOON 


Omaha, Neb......... 11.00 A. 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Portland, Oregon... 

Providence, R. I. 

Richmond, Va....... 12.00 Noon. 
St. Paul, Minn....... 11.00 A.M. 
Rochester, N. Y. fo] 
Salt Lake City, Ui 

San Francisco, Cal... 
Savannah, Ga 
Seattle, Wash 9.00 A.M. 
St. Louis, Mo........ 11.00 A.M. 
Washington, D. C.. . .|12.00 NOON 
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11.00 A. M. 
12.00 NOON 


Chicago and neighboring co : 
ry teh at oe Time. - Se ae ge yi 
n Delaware Daylight Saving Time is obser oo 
throughout New Castle County, and by bs tow ; 
cities and towns in Georgia. All the cities and 
towns north of a line running generally south- _ 
eastward from Hammond to Fort Wayne observe it 
Michigan Have adopted Tt. ia ere nse aula, ot 
opte 1 iw iss 
ss aun Sent Time. Se me 
,+n Canada, Daylight Saving Time, in varying 
limits,- is observed in the Provinges of ‘British 
Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, — 
Quebec (including Montreal and Quebee city) and — 
Saskatchewan. Newfoundland and Labrador ob- 
serve Daylight Saving Time by statute. ‘ i 
Europe—Great Britain, Northern Ireland, Ire. 
land (Hire), the Channel Islands, France, Belgium, 
oe. Pos oe The te et set Sum- 
© months or so aheai SU 7 
dates pe Ee: fhe war ead of the usual 
jummer or Daylight Saving Time is observed 
Argentina, British Honduras, Mexico Cit; i byte 
New Zealand, and many other countries 8 2 


or in part and chief cities, oe 
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Astronomical—Calendar Reform; Days Between Dates 


Calendar Reform 


Source: The World 

Calendar reform continues to progress toward 
actual adoption in 1945, despite armed conflict in 
many parts of the world. The World Calendar is 
the only plan now receiving serious international 
consideration. It has the approval of 14 govern- 
ments: Afghanistan, Brazil, Chile, China, Estonia, 
Greece, Hungary, Mexico, Norway, Panama, Peru, 
Spain, Turkey and Uruguay. It is sponsored in- 
ternationally by the Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire, the Universal Christian Council, 
the World Federation of Education Associations, 
ete. In the United States, it has the support of 
the National Education Association, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
the New York State Chamber of Commerce and 
other Chambers of Commerce, the American Asso- 
ciaton for the Advancement of Science, the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, ete. Among 
“Sn Jobe denominations, it is approved by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, American Lutheran, 
Reformed and Methodist Episcopal South Churches. 

The World Calendar is being advocated by cal- 
endar reform organizations in Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, the United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela and Yugoslavia. 

The World Calender rearranges the length of 
the familiar 12 months, equalizes the quarters and 
half-years and makes the calendar perpetual, every 
year the same. Equalization of the quarters and 
half-years is accomplished by giving the first 
month of every quarter 31 days and each of the 
remaining two months 30 days. Thus the 12- 
month year has four months of 31 days and eight 
months of 30 days. Every month has exactly 26 
weekdays in addition to Sundays; the quarters be- 
gin on Sunday and end with Saturday; and every 
year begins with Sunday, January Ist. Symmetry, 
balance, order, and stability are achieved without 
difficult transitional changes. 

To conform to the necessary 365 days in ordinary 
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Calendar Association 

years and 366 days in leap years, vitally essential 
if this new calendar is to harmonize with the solar 
year and make it comparable from year to year, 
The World Calendar adds Year-End Day as an 


extra Saturday at the end of every year afterthe™ 


completion of the fourth quarter, and adds a 
Leap-Year Day, another extra Saturday in leap 
years, after the completed second quarter, at the 
end of June. It is recommended that these extra 
Saturdays be observed as World-Holidays. 

The object of The World Calendar is to remove 
the needless complications which exist in our cal- 
endar today and to simplify and stabilize it so 
that it will adequately meet modern requirements. 

This reform, long the subject of international 
conference and study, impartially meets the need 
of industry, government, social life, agriculture, 
science, religion and all phases of activity. Holi- 
days would be stabilized as to day and date. 
Religious and secular holidays would be fixed by 
their respective authorities, and the way would 
be opened for the Churches to agree upon.a fixed 
Easter. The date frequently suggested as nearest 
the historical date would be April 8th in The 
World Calendar. 

To put calendar reform into actual operation 
it is obvious that some kind of international agree- 
ment must be secured. No single nation can act 
alone. It is anticipated that definite international 
action within a year or two, by a nation or group 
of nations, will be inaugurated for the adoption of 
ed World Calendar on the last day of December, 
which would be considered as the extra Saturday, 
the Year-End Day of the new calendar. The World 
Calendar would then be placed in operation on the 
next day, Sunday, January 1, 1945. The working 
week would begin with Monday, January 2d, as 
New Year’s Day being preceded by the Year-End 
Day, the Saturday-World-Holiday, would not re- 
quire another celebration on Monday. Year-End 
Day would not be a day of labor but a World-Holi- 


¥. : 
The World Calendar Association, sponsors of 
The World Calendar and the world center for cal- 
lendar reform, is located in the International 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


Table of Days Between Two Dates 


Source: Astronomical Records 
(The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb, 28.) 
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Material Tester Exerts 


A new hydraulic press powerful enough to flatten 
a locomotive boiler, yet so,gentle it can crack a 
watch crystal without harming the movement, was 
put on display, (March 2, 1940) in Pittsburgh. It 
is called the ‘Templin Precision. Metal Working 
Machine and is hailed by research workers of the 
Aluminum Company of America as the world’s 
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3,000,000-Pound Force 


most powerful testing device. The machine is 
capable of exerting a force of 3,000,000 pounds in 
compression (pushing) and 1,000,000 pounds in ten~ 
sion (pulling), yet it is so delicately balanced it 
will record the pressure required to crack an egg. 
The three-story machine is more than 40 feet high 
and 16 feet wide. 
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December 31st in that year falls on Sunday, 


aS 


Astronomical—Sun’s Right Ascension and Declination 
The Sun’s Right Ascension and Declination, 1941 
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Cooks SE SOO AAO NS IRAHOAM AHORA UWONGOMOAME AAD AMRHOOMOGOAMEWOHOr AOSV 1D BDNOOMRHHONOMMLOHE AND DNOHDOnS 
ase Seno TAIN N09 09 09 SH HID FANN COOH HOG 1D TS Toes tarlaclarks mou tcl iol Yo) FAAARReOa Sidis DIANA ga 8S MORAN 
mm ® SOHO ORAAHARRMAABHROMABRMMOSSOSSOSOSSSSSSS Onn HANAAAAAAANAAN NANAMMMMMAMmAMMMMmMMMMMOSSOSOSOSOSOSCD 
Sas RAS ASA AAANAAAAAAANAN ANANAANAANAANANANAANNANNAANA ANAAANNANAIANANAN NAC 
PR AAPOR OHBOAAMP ODOR OHO AMW HOR ORON ANMNNORDROHAMAHNORORMOHAMHNORD HAMHNOrOROHNMHT NOR OAOTNMHNONOOOT 
$a m P FASS SSAA ANNANAANAN OOD . FASS NNNANANAAN = ASSASSIN ANNANNANA AOSD 
BN a 2 ci 
= a vo 
a Ll <3 = 
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A 9 . ° . 
; The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax 
(Washington—Apparent Noon) 
ns I va 
i 
1941 | Semic Equat. 1941 s 2 Equat. Equat, 
r Horiz emi Horiz. 1941 Semi- 
Diameter Paraliax| Diameter Se Diameter ot 
: . , ” ” , “” ” | ” ” — 
7 Jan. 1] 16 17.84 8.95 |May 11) 15 51.75 8.71 Sept. 8| 15 54.66 
11| 16 17.67 8.95 | | 15 49.74 8.69 | Pris) 18 87.16 8.76 
21| 16 16.93 8.94} 15 48.13 8.68 |} 28| 15 59.87 8.78 
31 16 15.73 8.93 \June 10 15 46.94 8.67 ‘Oct 8 16 2.66 8.81 
a Feb. 10} 16 14/17 8.92 || | 15 46.08 8.66 18] 16 5.36 8.83 
20| 16 12.14 8.90 || 30, 15 45.70 8.66 28| 16 8.06 8.86 
Mar. 2/ 16° 9.83 8.88 July 10) 15 45.80 8.66 |Nov. 7) 16 10.55 8.88 
12| 16 7.34 8.86 || 20} 15 46.26 8.66 | 17} 16 12.72 8.90 
22| 16 4.61 8.83 | 30| 15 47.20 8.67 27| 16 14.65 8.92 
Apr. 1| 16 1.85 8.80 |Aug. 9! 15 4858 8.68 Dec. 7] 16 16.16 8.93 
al is | Pie | Bl Rs | SA | 4 Bia | BS 
Z : i | 52. et 6 17. 2 
: May 1! 15 53.97 S73 in§ ‘ a was 
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The Planets and the Solar System 


Approx. Dist. from Earth 


Name Mean Sidereal | Dist. from Sun in Miles Millions of Miles 4 
of Daily |Revolution 4 
Planet Motion Days Maximum Minimum | Maximum | Minimum : 
7 ~<a i 
: .420 87.96925|) 43,355,000} 28,566,000 136 50 1 
, -670| 224.70080| 67,653,000) 66,738,000 161 25 
, 548.193) 365.25636) 94,452,000] _ 91,342,000 LEE Saas q 
aid 519 6.9797 | 154,760,000} 128,330,000 248 35 = 
, 128) 4332.58: 506,710,000} 459,940,000 600 367 . 
‘bd 455\10759 .20 935,570,000} 836,700,000 1028 744 
.231/30685.93 1,866,800,000) 1,698,800,000 1960 1606 
4 .535/ 60187 .64 2,817,400,000)2,769,600,000 2910 2677 
ae °325|90470. 4,300,000,000)|2,750,000,000 4400 2700 
3 Jupiter has 4 large and 7 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it; Saturn has 9; Uranus, 4; 
Neptune, 1; the Earth, 1; Mars, 2 
Name Eccentricity ~ Synodical Inclination of Orbital Velocity 
7 of of Reyolution— Orbit to Miles 
‘3 Planet Orbit* Days Ecliptic* Per Second 
4 i  ———_ | - | ——nv | 
j ° . o 
Mercury. ......... 0.205 6226 116 7 & 12.7 29.73 
; Venus 0.006 8011 584 3 23 38.6 21.75 
: Se ae 0.016 7339 Oe ores jets 18.50 
4 er ae wi os, 4'0 0.093 3506 780 LoL 2.2 14.98 
s Jupiter . 0.048 4043 399 1 18 23.1 8.11 
» Ree ee 0.055 7476 378 2-29 26.4 5.99 
d Uranus .. 0.047 1592 370 0 46 22.5 4,22 
Neptune......... 0.008 5616 367 1 46 31.2 3.40 
. i ee 0.248 5 367 17 8 35.9 3.00 
= Light at» 
. Name Mean Mean Annual| Mean Long. |Annual 
oO Longitude |Longitude of|Sidereal|oftheAscend-|Sidereal| Peri- |Aphe- 
Planet at the Epoch* |the Peri’el’n* |Motion ing Node* Motion| helion | lion 
- ° tA “” °o , ” ” ° , , a” ' 
7 Mere 261 31 30.19 76 32 15.0 | + 5.7 47 37.54.8 | — 7.6 | 10.58 4.59 
Wenms Meets, =< 215 14 36.41 | 130 44 27.4/ + 0.5 %6 8 66.1.) —1t39 1.94 1,91 
SHREDS Ses fos +e oo = EE ay Oe a oe | ee es eer 1.03 0.97 
Mars... 221 42 48.09 | 334 58 22.5 | +16.0 49 6 9.2} —22.5 0.52 0.36 
; WUpiter.. 22... 255. 42 54 46.45 13 22 19.6 | + 7.7 99 51 8.5} —13.8 0.041 | 0.034 
i oe 48 11 45.74 91°53 $1.9 | +20.2] 118 8 29.7°} —18.9 0.012 | 0.010 
( Mie ee 59 37 11.35 | 169 42 24.8] + 7.8 73 41 41.7} —32.0 0.003 | 0.0025 
: Neptune........... 175 10 0.20 44 6 57.4 | —18.5 | 131 7 46.2 | —10.6 0.001 | 0.001 | 
! EMORY as vio oy «oe 152 23 49.0 223 23 47.9 | + 0.2 | 109 30 41.4 | — 1.5 0.001 | 0.001 
*Epoch January 0, 1941, Greenwich Mean Noon. 
-Diameter 
} — Beers Gravi-| Re- | Prob- 
Sun At In Den- ty at | flect-| able 
and At Unit picani Brice bho ins ee sity aerial Pees: pine : bois 
Planets Dis- ast ean =1, =1. = otation a - 
‘ tance | Dist. | S.-D.) ® @ =1. ature 4 
5 59. ¥ Bb 9 12 gira +1260 
ioae aes “) 5 59.6 432196} 1300000 .|333434.| 0.26 | 25 1 7 Bei4 ’ 
as , : 3.3 5.4 1504 0.055} 0.04 | 0.70 | 87 23 15 43 0.3 7 |" 3608 
Venus....... 8.4 | 30.4 3788 0.876} 0.82 | 0.90 }224 16 49 9 0.9 59 - he 
Earth........ wee a 3959: 1.000); 1.000} 1.00 23 56 4 1.0 44 5 
Moon 15 32.6* 1080 0.020] 0.012) 0.60 | 27 7 43 12 0.2 7 |+ 200 
‘ Mars. 4.7 8.9 108 0.150) 0.108) 0.72 24 37 23 0.4 be as 6U 
Jupiter . 1 35.2 | 22.6 | 43341/1312 316 .94 | 0.24 9 55 41 2.6 56 |— 270 
Saturn. ‘1 19.0 9.2 36166| 763. 94.9 0.13 10 14 24 ie 63 |— 330 
Uranus. 4 34.3 rey 15439) 59. 14.66 | 0.25 10 48 .. 0.9 63 |— 380 
Neptune..... 36.6 1.3 16466} 72. 17 .16 | 0.24 15 48 . 1.0 73. \— 400 


*At mean distance. 


The planet Pluto was an object of search for 
many years 1n accordance with predictions made 
= by Dr. Percival Lowell, founder and director of 
| the Lowell Observatory, Flagstaif, Arizona. It was 
7 finally located by C. . Tombaugh gf that ob- 
servatory and public announcement made on 
March 13, 1930. Its mass is probably about 0.15 of 


that of the earth. Its average distance from the 
Sun is about 3,700.000,000 miles. Perihelion will 
oceur in 1989 and Aphelion in 2114. Its position in 
the sky is in right ascension 8h 32m and in decli- 
nation + 23° 27’. It lies in the constellation of 
Cancer. © 
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Astronomical—Eclipses; Comets; Meteors | 
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Eclipses 


FOUR ECLIPSES DUE 
Two of ‘sun, two of moon __ 

In the year 1941 there will be four eclipses, two 
of the Sun and two of the Moon. 

I. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, March 13, 1941; 
the beginning visible generally in North America, 
except the extreme northeastern part, in the _west- 
ern part of South America, the Pacific Ocean, 
Australia and the eastern part of Asia; the ending 
visible generally in the western part of North 
America, the Pacific Ocean, Australia, eastern Asia 
and the eastern part of the Indian Ocean. 

Scientists have arranged for the study of the 
Eclipses. 


in 1941 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Eastern Standard Time 


Moon enters umbra...... 
Middle of the eclipse......March 13 
Moon leaves umbra....¢..March 13 
Moon leaves penumbra....March 13 
Magnitude of the eclipse—0.328 
II. An Anuular Eclipse of the Sun, March 27, 
1941, .Visible in New Zealand, Polynesia, southern 
Pacific Ocean, Central America, the Antilles and 
South America, except the easternmost part. 
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Local Standard Times, with a.m. in light face and p.m. in full face, are as follows: 


Place 5 Beginning Middle Magnitude| Ending 
m m. - Tele 
Panama, Panama:....... March 27 3:51 4:58 0.36 5:57 
San Juan, P.R.... e March 27 5:34 6:05 0.09 6:34 
Tutuila, Samoa......... . March 27 6:56 7:16 0.04 7:36 
III. A Partial Eclipse of the Moon, September 5, | Moon enters umbra... September 5 12) 18.9 p.m. 
1941: the beginning visible generally in the north- | Middle of the eclipse.. September 5 12 46.9p.m. 
western extremity of North America, the western ; Moon leaves umbra .. September 5 1 14.6 p.m. 
half of the Pacific Ocean, Australia, the Indian | Moon leaves penumbra September 5 3 8.3 p.m. 


Ocean, Asia, eastern Murope and Africa, except the 
northwestern part; the ending visible generally in 
the western part of the Pacific Ocean, Australia, 
the Indian Ocean, Asia, Europe, except the south- 
western part, and Africa, except the extreme north- 
western part. 


CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
Eastern Standard Time 


Magnitude of the eclipse—0.056 


Iv. A Total Eclipse of the Sun, Septembef 20-21, 
1941. Visible in eastern Europe, the Red Sea, Asia, 
the Sunday Islands, the Philippines, New Guinea, 
the northern part of Australia, Japan, the north- 
western part of the Pacific Ocean and in the ex- 
treme western part of Alaska. 

Local Standard Times, with a.m. in light face 
and p.m. in full face type, are as follows: 


h m 
Moon enters penumbra September 5 10 25.3 a.m. 


Place Beginning Middle Magnitude Ending 
- he h. m. h. m. - 
Nome, Alaska. .... ‘ September 20 5:33 5:48 0.03 6:02 
WUE OU IS OU Sa ae eee | September 21 11:28 12:59 0.72 2:23 
Comets, Meteors 


Donati’s was the finest comet of the nineteenth { 


century and is known as the typical comet. In 


A comet increases in brilliancy as it approaches 
the sun and fades rapidly as it departs. There are 
three parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the nucleus 


October, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the] is supposed to be composed of stones or particles of 


horizon to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. 


dust. One can see stars through comets. 


COMETS THAT HAVE MADE PERIHELION PASSAGES 


Long. of| From 


Period Year Peri- | Aphel- |Inclina-| Asc. Asc. 
Due to in of helion ion tion to |Node on|Node to 
Name Return Years Disc. Dist. Dist. |Ecliptic|Ecliptic|Perihl'n 
Deg. Des. De 
WHIPDIO is. ws. lee cise Jan, 1941 7.50 1933 48 5.16 if } 
Tempel Ii............| Feb. 1941 5.18 4.87 13 130 187 
PORES solve hlcarp a x's dss Apr. 1941 3. 2.20 13 335 185 
PEAVIOP  sllssie scene sj], JULY 1941 6. 3.52 16 114 355 
Gregg-Skjellerup....:.| May 1942 5. 4.94 17 216 355 
‘o) i OE ae ene June 1942 8. 5.50 27 161 204 
Vail ly 0 ee Sept. 1942 6. 4.57 16 242 167 
Tempel-Swift......... Oct. 1942 5. §.21 290 114 
Neujmin II......... '.| Apr. 1943 5. 4, 11 328 194 
ichaumasse.......... Aug. 1943 rie 6.80 15 91 
BAG eof ey dss Sept. 1943 6. 5.71 18 144 174 
Comas Sola.......... Apr. 1944 8. 6.58 14 66 (0) 
Metcalt..............| Mar. 1945 fe 3.92 13 190 203 
Pons-Winnecke.......| July 1945 6. 2.06 20 96 170 
DEOMI ice. sic...2) Oct. 1945 6. 3.27 9 264 
Borrelly....... Mitn 2, © July 1946 6. 5.87 31 77 353 
COOKS EE loess Sept. 1946 6. 5.40 177 196 
Finlay ..... 3h dA Oe Mar. 1947 6. 5.16 45 321 
PAW eiges Bist bialisicie ns e.e Oct. 1947 v, 5.97 11 206 200 
Tempel l1....... teeta] Apr. 1966 33. 9.50 163 234 173 
OULU SH ARS Oh Pa 1985 76. 35.32 162 57 112 


The largest meteorite of which the date of fall is 
known is the one which crashed to earth on Feb., 
17, 1930, about 14 miles southwest of Paragould, 
Ark. It split into fragments. One weighed 820 lIbs., 
another 80 lbs., and there were many small pieces. 

The next largest meteorite of which the date of 
fall is known is the one which fell at Knyahinya, 
Hungary, on June 9, 1866, It weighed 647 pounds. 

An iron meteorite found in 1921 in the desert of 
Adrar, in Mauretania, is said to be 300 feet long. 

Thbiracuie Bto meteorite is 13 feet 1 inch lon 
6 feet 4 inches wide, and 5 feet 4 inches high. 


was found in 1863 at Bacubirito, i 

Sinaloa, Mexico, and is still theres d ne eae 
Periodic showers of meteors are named from the 

Constellation from which iat appear to emanate. 

The Leonids, named from the constellation Leo, 

have in the past. made a brilliant display in 

Denenee ede fed RE but the last ap- 

edic’ ‘or 
expectations, or 1933 failed to meet 
nother shower called Andromedids 
from the constellation Andromeda, SbPeRIer cen 
year usually between November 23 and December 7 


The moon completes a circuit around the earth 
in a period whose mean or average length is 27 
days 7 hours 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of its 
motion in common with the earth around the sun, 
the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the 
time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 
hours 44.05 minutes, which is called the moon’s 
synodical period. 

If the earth were motionless in space the moon's 
orbit would be nearly an ellipse, having the earth 
in ‘one of the foci; hence the distance from the 

- earth varies during the course of a lunar month. 

The mean distance from the earth according to 

the American Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. The 

: maximum distance, 


however, may reach 252,710 
Miles, and the least distance to which the, moon 

ar can approach the earth is 221,463 miles. 
rs ts diameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct 
= from her distance from the earth the sum of the 
Pat, two radii of the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 and 


1,080 miles, respectively—we shall have for the 
nearest approach of the Surfaces of the two bodies 
216,420 miles. 

The orbit’s form is that of a serpentine curve, 
always concave toward the sun, and its plane is 
inclined to the plane of the earth’s orbit at an 
oon of 4° 59’ to 5° 18’ the mean value being 5° 8’. 

hese points of intersection with the ecliptic are 
called nodes, and it is only at or near them that 
eclipses can occur. 

The nodes have a retrograde motion, which 


Astronomical—The Moon and Its Phases 


The Moon’s Phases, 1941 (Standard Time) 
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The Moon ’ 


causes them to make an entire revolution in 18 


years 218 days 23 hours 5 minutes and 46-seconds. 4 
Both sun and moon return to a node after 18 

years and 11 days, so that an eclipse is followed by * 

another of the same general character at the end =. 


of this period. 

The moon always presents the same face to the 
earth, as is evident from the permanency of the F 
various markings on her surface. This proves that . 
the moon revolves on an axis, and the time of 
rotation is exactly equal to the time of revolution 
around the earth—viz., 27.32166 days. 

The moon’s axis is not perpendicular to the 7 
plane of her orbit, but deviates therefrom by an 
angle of about 6° 41’. 

By reason of irregular motion in her orbit, we 
see more of the eastern or western edge at one 
time than at another. 

The moon’s surface contains about 14,657,000 @ 
square miles, or nearly four times the area of 
Europe; the volume is 1-49 and mass 1-81 that of 
the earth, or about 3 2-5 that of water. 

At the lunar surface gravity is only 1-6 of what 
it is at the earth. f 

The centre of gravity of the earth and moon, or : 
the point about which they both actually revolve in 
their course around the sun, lies within the earth. : 
It is 1,050 miles below the surface. 

The tides are caused mainly by the moon, the 
im Se spans power of moon and sun being as 11 
io 5. 


~ 


Eastern, Central Mountain Pacific Alaska 
Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time Std. Time 
1941 Phase Day.| Boston, New |St. Louis, New| Denver, Salt |San Francisco| Fairbanks 
York, Etc. | Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Etc.|L.Angeles,Etc. Etc. 
H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. 
: |First Quarter..} 5 § 40 7 40 6 40 5 40 3 40 
Bieeicts| $i -l $$ |. 94] $7. ee 
Last Quarter .. iad 
> |New Moon. ...| 27 6 3 5 3 43 3 3 13 
4 t Q' 4 6 42 5 42 4 42 3 42 1 42 
4 |Full Moon i Ae te 375 26 6-26 5 26 4 26 2 26 
|Last Quarter..| 18 ie 12 7 a? 10 7 S.7 
New Moon....| 25 10 2 9 2 S20 a 5 2 
= |First Quarter..| 6 2 43 1 43 12 43 5d 11 43 9 43 
g eubaean 7: 13 6 47 5 47 447 3 47 1 47 
& |Last Quarter..| 19 9 51 8 51 7 51 6 51 4 51° 
S |New Moon....| 27 3 14 2 14 1 14 12 14 10 14 
= {First Quarter..| 4 712 6 12 5 12 4 12 2 12 
z anon. 11 4 15 3 15 2 15 1 15 1 15 
Last Quarter ..| 1 
_< |New Moon... -| 26 8 23 7 23 6 23 5 23 3 23 
First Quarter..| 4 7 49 6 49 5 49 4 49 2 49 
@ |Full Moon.... ul 12 15 toa 11 15 10 15 9 18 z 15 
t Quarter..| 1 
2 Rar itoon 26 12 18 25d 11 18 10 18 9 18 7 18 
t 4 56 3 56 2 56 1 56 11 56 
= |Full Moon 9 7 34 6 34 5 34 4 34 2 34 
3 t 16 10 45 9 45 8 45 7 45 5 45 
= |New Moon. 24 giv 94 1 22 12 22 11 22 9 22 - 
First Quart 1 11 24 10 24 9 24 8 24 6 24 
> Full Moon. 8 317 217 117 12 17 017 
' ‘3 |Last Quarter..| 16 t27 a Lge a} ye 15d 10 7 
= |New Moon... .| 24 2 39 1 39 12 39 23d 11 39 39 
First Quarter..| 31 4 19 3 19 2 19 1 19 30d 11 19 
t. a 12 38 6d 11 38 10 38 9 38 7 38 
wo Pane Gpartor 14 8 40 7 40 6 40 5 40 3400 
‘8 |New Moon... .| 22 1 34 12 34 11 34 10 34 8 34 
< Quarter..| 29 9 4 8 4 7 4 6 4 44 
5 12 36 11 36 10 36 9 36 7 36 
a Pest Gustee..| 18 2 31 1 31 12 31 11 31 9 31 
& |New Moon... .| 20 11 38 10 38 9 38 8 38 18 38 
wa |First Quarter..| 27 39 209 19 2 
Pea, oe8 3 32 2 32 1 32 12 32 4d 10 32 
tatguon| 18 | 33 | 8 2B ig 18 
Piet Quart r..| 27 12 4 26d 11 4 10 4 94 7 am, 
~~ lru are 9.0 / 8 0 7 0 6 0 4 0 
e Tee i 11 53 10 53 9 53 8 53 8 53 
2 ew Moon....| 18 7 a 6 4 5 4 4 i a8 
4  |wirst Quarter..| 25 12 52 11 52 10 52 9 
: 3 51 2 51 151 12 51 10 51 
5 orate i 1 48 2 48 1 48 19 48 3 48 
New Moon.... ps eh i 3 43 2 43 12 43 
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Astronomical—Planetary Configurations 


_ Planetary Configurations, 1941 


. black figures) 


(Eastern Standard Time. A. M. light figures; P. 
pO cip 
a) in Ree July 2 ; 
1 
o ee PNG Iz 13 7 
17 stationary 14 8 
& 8 © superior 18 8 
co C A849 37’ ee ia 
Q in 8 
6 2 Cc 9850 23 11 
oa 0 26 8 
[Cyl PRN Spee - 
¢ 8-€ 8 S 5° 16’ Aug. 2 9 
9 
ed in ¢ TAZ 
Me Dei AN 2°10! 12 4 
SR el i 
in 
8 gr. elong. E. 18° 10’ 18 7 
8 in perihelion 91 11 
8 ere eee 22 11 
y 2 Cc gas an ga 
eee E> OD 
oo 8 € BN1°39’ Sept. 5.— 
¢ 8 © inferior See 
teed 
ee ae D8 
Ca biliC 
eae ee i's 
8 stationary “e é 
(e partial eclipse 20 12 
8 in & 
© ee com. zh 2 
o % E G83 43" 23 5 
8 gr. elong. W 27° 48’ 
(0) annular eclipse 
¢ 2 € 981° 38’ Oct. : = 
oboe NIE 5 5 
i) BC 2b IN, 3°" 8 10 
i 
o& © superior 
oo CAS 5° 29’ 10 11 
o° 8 € § NO°12 ll 7 
Lae © 2 N 2° 20’ 15 10 
fo b C b N1° 40’ 21 2 
of AC AN 3° 23/ oH a2 
% 2 bk PN 1933’ 29 8 
o& 8 © Superior 
8 in Q Noy. a) 
oC 5 8 N 2° 19’ H 
(es 
6 : i in perihelion : a 
8 
Gp 8) OL AOy NL? 138" 11 10 
oc. 2° 2 2 N-0° 28” 12-3 
gos iC io S449" L712 
e in § 17 2 
os 2 © 22) 6 
‘Cue Dy iC b N 1° 54’ 23 12 
g aE ThE a8 
Gn Ss PC YSN 7° 6% Deese DIS 
4 2 
oo © 4 4 
: gr. elong, K 23° 47’ 6 4 
in 8 3 
o1G .o'S.3° 37% 16 11 
8 stationary f 1S 
yb eG BND 10 217 
fe) in perihelion 22 12 
i S i ah a com, 26 5 
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¥ : ‘ in Sars 39 3 
8 0 29 7 
& 2c 9) N 6° 58! 31 1 
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inferior 

in aphelion 
stationar 

CO 8 2° 37£ 

b N 2° 25' 

aN 4° 19’ 

8 N 2° 18’ 

gr. elong. W 20° 0’ 
Q N 3° 48” ; 


Siro 


in perihelion 

in perihelion 
S2cuns 

b N 2° 35! 


4 N 4° 32’ 
superior 


8 N 3° 30’ 
g 8 0° 29’ 


partial eclipse 
stationary 


in %& 

o' 8 1° 50’ { 
in %& 

stationary 

b N 2° 36’ 


aN 4° 36’ 
in aphelion 
total eclipse 
8 S 4° 32’ 
enters = aut. com, 


9S 53 


‘gr. elong. E 25° 42’ 


stationary 


aN 4° 32’ 
in aphelion 
stationary 

8 S 6° 32’ 

9 $ 7° 497 
inferior '. 
in 2 


o S$ 0° 6’ 
in perihelion’ 
stationary 

b_N 2° 16’ 

A N 4° 24’ 
gr. elong. W 19° 11’ 
stationary 

8 8 1° 38’ 


9 87° 40’ - 
gr. elong. E 47° 16’ 
ON desi” 


b N 2° 13’ 
2 N 4° 21’ 
In 2 
in v? 


in aphelion 


superior . 
enters /> winter com. 
o N 8° 49° 
gr. brillianey 

b N 2° 24’ 


in $3 
2 N 4° 28" 


Astronomical—Star Table _ 173 
Star Table, 1941 
Mag-|Par- 
Star ni- | al- |Light| Right | Decti- gi ba 
: tude | lax | Yrs. Aycan nation == aaiie he a ae aeaae 
A Andromedae - H. M. on A Geminorum bes Ole 
(Alpheratz)| 2.2 |0.03) 65 | 0 5.3|428 46 (Castor)| 1.6 |0.07| 50 | 7 30 8/492 "1 
Be rantovelae. 2.4 |0.07| 50] 0 6.0/458 49||A Canis Min. |- : 
egasi...... 2.9 |0.01} 300 | 0 10.2)144 57 
A Phoenicis.-| 2.4 |0.06| 55 | 0 23.4 wae SB Gece Om, 0-81). 20) 1.7 8-aeeaae 
assiopeiae ‘ 
e (Pollux)! 1.2 |0.10] 33 a 
_ comes 2.3 10.02] 150 | 0 37.1)/+56 13|/P Puppis...... 2.9 10.02] 150 eae ur 4 
eer 2.2 10.04) 80 | 0 40.6/—18 19]|A Velorum 2.2 |0.03} 100 | 9 5.8|}—43 12 
2 assiopeiae .| 2.2 |0.04) 80 | 0 53.1/+60 24||A Hydrae 2.2 10.03] 100 | 9 24.7/— 8 24 
Andromedae| 2.4 |0.05] 65 | 1 6.41435 18||A Leonis 
s fee ec. 2.8 /0.07; 50 | 1 21.9/459 56 = (Regulus)| 1.3 |0.06] 55 {10 5.2/+12 15 
2 Leonis...... 2.6 10.02] 150 /1 F 
(Achernar)| 0.6 |0.05} 65 | 1 35.5|—57 32//B Ursae Maj..| 2.4 |0.06] 55 10 be alee Py: 
A Ursaze Min. A Ursae Maj..} 2.0 |0.05| 65 |11 0.1/+62 4 
(Pole Star)| 2.1 /0.01) 300 | 1 43.2/488 59|/A Leonis......| 2.6 0.07} 50 |11 11.0/4+20 51 
B Arietis...... 2.7 |0.07} 50 | 1 51.4/+20 31|/B Leonis : 
T’ Andromedae} 2.3 |0.02! 150 2 0.3)/442 3 (Denebola)| 2.2 |0.09] 36 |11 46.0|+14 564 
me Attotig.:.... 2.2 (0.05) 65 | 2 3.8)+23 11]/[ Ursae Maj..| 2.5 |0.02| 15011 50.7/-+54 1 
B Trianguli.../.3.1 |0.01) 300 | 2 6.0/+34 43|}A Crucis......| 1.6 0.02) 150 |12 23 3/62 46 
O Ceti (Mira)..| 2.0 |0.07 50 2 16.4/- 3 15/|B Corvi....... 2.8 /0.03} 100 ]12 31.3/—23 4 
(2 Ee 2.8 /0.02/ 150 | 2 59.2/4 3 52|/I Virginis.....] 2.9 |0.07] 50 |12 38.7/- 1 8 
T Persei....... &.1 |0.01) 300 | 3 0.5)/4+53 17||B Crucis...... 1.5 |0.01} 300 |12 44.3}—59 22 
Lg ES a 1.9 |0.02) 150 | 3 20.1/+49 39||—E Ursae Maj- F 
WPersel,...... 3.1 |0.01| 300 | 3 38.7/4.47 36 oris (Alioth)| 1.7 [0.06] 55 |12 51.4)+-56 17 
a Seiasrene) 3.0 |0.01] 300 | 3 44.0 Th aeetarice 
r ‘ -O)+23 55 oris (Mizar)! 2.4 |0.04 
z Persel ia 2.9 0.01] 300 | 3 50.4431 43|/|A Virginis ies Meas taedetas 
aS ae .0 |0.00] 500 | 3 53.9)/+-39 50 Spica)| 1.2 |0.01 = 
T Eridani 3.2 |0.02] 150 | 3 55.3]/-13 41|/H Tee ses ; ie Di ace 
Pe Tataxh. os. . 3.6 |0.03] 100 | 4 25.2/419 3 (Alkaid)| 1.9 |0.01] 300 |13 45.2/4+49 36 
A Tauri H Bootis...... 2.8 {0.10} 33 {13 51.9/+18 42 
(Aldebaran)/ 1.1 |0.06| 55 | 4 32.5/+16 24|/B Centauri....| 0.9 |0.04] So |13 59.6|—60 5 
If Orionis.....| 3.3 {0.13} 25 | 4 46.6/+ 6 52]|/S Centauri....] 2.3 |0.04| 65 |14 3.2|-36 5 
I Aurigae.....| 2.9 |0.02] 150 | 4 53.1/+33 4/|A Bootis 
H Aurigae.....| 3.3 |0.01}) 300 | 5 2.4)/+41 9 (Arcturus); 0.2 |0.10} 33 |14 13.0/+19 29 
B Eridani.....| 2.9 |0.05) 65 | 5 4.9}— 5 10||A Centauri....| 0.1 |0.76] 4 |14 35.6|—60 36 
B Orionis E Bootis...... 2.7 10.02] 150 |14 42.4/427 19 
(Rigel)| 0.3 |0.00} 500 | 5 11.7)— 8 16|/B Ursae Min..| 2.2 |0.04| 80 |14-50.9/+74°24 
A Aurigae A Coronae 
(Capella)| 0.2 |0.07; 50 | 5 12.3/445 56 Borealis] 2.3 ]0.05| 65 |15 32.2/4+26 55 
[. Orionis A Serpentis...| 2.8 |0.04| 80 |15 41.4/+ 6 37 
(Bellatrix)| 1.7 |0.02) 150 | 5 22.0/+ 6 18||A Scorpii......| 2.5 |0.00| 500 |15 56.8|—22 27 
2 oe ae 1.8 |0.03} 100 | 5 22.6)/+28 34|/B Scorpii......| 2.9 ]0.00] 500 ]16 2.0}/—19 39 
A Orionis 2.5 |0.00| 500 | 5 29.0/— 0 20|/A Scorpii 
A Leporis 2.7 10.02} 150 | 5 30.1]/-17 52 (Antares)| 1.2 |0.02] 150 [16 25.8]—26 18 
I Orionis 2.9 |0.00} 500 | 5 32.5|— 5 57||/B Herculis....| 2.8 |0.02| 150 |16 27.7|+21 37 
E Orionis 1.8 |0.01) 300 | 5 33.2}— 1 14/|A Trianguli 
a ee, 3.0 |0.01] 300 | 5 34.1/4+21 7 Australis} 1.9 |0.03] 100 |16 42.4)—68 55 
Z Orionis 2.0 |0.00} 500 | 5 37.8|/— 1 58||E Scorpii...... 2.4 10.04 80 |16 46.3]—34 11 
K Orionis 2.2 |0.01| 300 | 5 44.9]— 9 41]/H Ophiuchi...| 2.6 |0.03| 100 |17 7.0/—15 39 
A Orionis A Scorpii...... 1.7 |0.01] 300 |17 29.6|—-37 4 
(Betelgeux) | 1.0 {0.02} 150 | 5 52.0/+ 7 24|/A Ophiuchi...|} 2.1 |0.05| 65 |17 32.2/+12 36 
B Aurigae.....| 2.1 |0.04| 80 | 5 55.2|/4+44 57|/[ Draconis....| 2.4 |0.02] 150 |17 55.2/+51 30 
© Aurigae.....| 2.7 |0.03) 100 | 5 55.7/+37 13||A Lyrae (Vega)| 0.1 |0.12} 27 |18 34.9/+38 44 
B Canis Maj..| 2.0 |0.01| 300 | 6 20.1|—17 56||/A Aquilae 
A Carinae (Altair)| 0.9 |0.20] 16 |19 47.9/+ 8 43 
(Canopus) |-0.9 |0.02| 150 | 6 22.6|—52 40|/|[ Cygni....... 2.3 10.00] 500 /20 20.1)/+40 4 
IT -Geminorum|] 1.9 |0.05} 65 | 6 34.3/4+16 27||A Pavonis 2.1 10.01] 300 |20 21.0]—56 56 
A Canis Ma- : A Cygni 
joris (Sirius)|-1.6 |0.37; 9 | 6 42.5/—16 38 (Deneb.)| 1.3 |0.01| 300 |20 39.4/+45- 4 
E Canis Maj..| 1.6 |0.01) 300 | 6 56.3|—28 53||E Pegasi...... 2.5 10.02] 150 |21 41.3/+ 9 36 
A Canis Maj..| 2.0 |0.01; 300 | 7 6.0|/—26 18||A Piscis : 


Australis} 1, 23 |22 54.4|—29 56 
To find the time when star is on meridian, subtract R. A. M.S. of the sun table below from the star’s 


Right Ascension, first adding 24h. to the latter, if necessary; mark this result P. M. if less than 12h.; 
but if greater than 12h. subtract 12h. and mark the remainder A. M. 


Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1941 


(At Washington—Mean Noon) 
R. A. 4 
Date |M.S. ‘S 
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Astronomical; Telescopes; Stars 


Notable Telescopes 


Source: United States Naval Observatory 


Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re- 
fracting and reflecting. ; 

In the first, the light falls upon a lens which 
converges the rays to a focus, where the image may 
be magnified by a second lens, called the eyepiece, 
or may be directly photographed. 

The reflector consists of a concave mirror, gen- 
erally of glass coated with silver or aluminum, 
which throws the rays back toward the. upper end 
of the telescope, where they fall on the eyepiece or 
on the photographic plate, as in the case of the 
refractor. In some telescopes the light is reflected 
again by a secondary mirror and comes to a focus 
either to the side or after passing through a hole in 
the principal mirror. 

Since the rays of light do not pass through the 
mirror, far less perfect glass is required and re- 
flectors can be made much larger than refractors, 

For many kinds of celestial photography reflectors 
are better than refractors. 

The largest refractors in the world are: 40-inch 


“of the University of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- 


servatory, William Bay, Wis. (62 feet long); 36- 
inch of the University of California, at the Lick 
Observatory, Mount Hamilton; 3242-inch, in the 
observatory at Meudon, France; 3142-inch, in the 
astrophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany; 
30-inch, at Pulkova, Russia; 30-inch, Univ. of 
Paris, at Nice; 28-inch, in Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, England; 30-inch photographic re- 
fractor of the University of Pittsburgh; the 26- 
inch instruments at the U. S. Naval Observatory, 


Washington, and at the University of Virginia. 


The largest reflectors are: 74-inch, David 
Dunlop Observatory, University of Toronto, at 
Richmond Hill, 12 miles north of Toronto, Can.; 
72-inch, in the Dominion Astrophysical, Victoria, 
B. C.; 69-inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, O.; 100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wil- 
son, Calif.; 61-inch, Oak Ridge station of Harvard; 
60-inch, Harvard Univ, in South Africa; 4815- 
inch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Germany; 42-inch, Lowell 
Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.; 3944-inch, Hamburg 
University, Bergedorf, Germany; 3712-inch, Detroit 


Observatory of the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of California, in 


the Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch, 
University of California, at Santiago, Chile; 36- 
inch, in the Steward Observatory, Tucson, Ariz. A 
new 82-inch reflector (dedicated May 5, 1939) is 
on Mt. Locke, near Fort Davis, Texas, financed 
jointly by the University of Texas and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. A 200-inch reflecting telescope, the 
largest in the world, is for the California Institute 
of Technology at Pasadena, California. It is located 
on Mt. Palomar, 5,565 feet elevation, 66 miles 
north of San Diego and 124.9 miles southeast of 
Pasadena. The 200-inch glass disk was poured on 
Dec. 2, 1934, at Corning, N. Y. The project was 
completed in July, 1939. 

The 74-inch reflector of the Dunlop Observatory 
has a glass of Pyrex. — 

A 74-inch reflector is being made for the new 
Radcliffe Observatory at Pretoria, So. Africa. The 
mirror is of Rees glass. ¢ 

he U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington, has a 
new reflector of the Ritchey-Chretien type, the 
chief characteristic of which is a larger field than 
is commanded by the usual type of reflector. When 
the instrument is used photographically it is neces- 
sary that the films or plates be somewhat curved 
in_ shape. ; 

Photographic refractions having a 2, 3, or 4 lens 
objective are smaller in size and shorter in length. 
The best known'of these are: the 27-inch refractor 
of the University of Michigarf, at Bloemfontein, 
South Africa; the 26-inch refractor of Yale Uni- 
versity, at Johannesburg, South Africa, the 24-inch 
of the Harvard Observatory at its station in South 
Africa; two'of 16 inches at Heidelberg and at the 
Harvard Observatory; and the 10-inch Bruce tele- 
scope at the Yerkes Observatory. 

The light-gathering power of a telescope is pro- 
portional to the area of its lens or mirror. The 
40-inch Yerkes refractor increases the amount of 
light forty thousand times that received by the eye. 

The magnifying power of a telescope is propor- 
tional to the ratio of the length of focus of the 
large lens to that of the eyepiece. 4 

Thus the use of different eyepieces yields various 
magnifying powers, but those exceeding 1,000 are 
seldom used because of the trembling of the 
earth’s atmosphere. 


Polar Star, 1941 


Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris 


Upper Pole Upper Pole Upper Pole 

Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. 
, wn H. M. i‘ oF ” H. M Se °o ’ a” 

0 41||May...... 1/11 5 55 AM.|1 1 2|\Sept...... 1) 3 425 AM.J11 4 

0.40 |'June......1| 9 4 24 AM.:1 1 10-|Oct...... 1 50 A.M.}1 0 55 

0 44 )|'July......1) 7 6 59 A.M-./1'1.13! Nov.....: 1jl1l 1-7 P.M.i1 0 43 

0.53 |'Aug......1) 5. 5 45 A.M.il 1 11/;Dee...... 1) 9 2 58 P.M.:1 0 33 


Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the average, 
3m. 56s. earlier each day. The interval between 
Jower and upper ‘ransit of Polaris is 11h. 58m. 2s. 
At the latitude o. Washington, D. C., the greatest 
Eastern elongation of Polaris occurs 5h. 56m. before 


upper transit and 6h. 2m. after lower transit, 
while the greatest Western elongation occurs 5h. 
56m. after upper transit and 6h. 2m. before lower 
transit. 


The Moon’s Perigee and Apogee, 1941 


(Eastern Standard Time. 
Perigee, 1941 


A.M. light figures; P.M. black.) 


Apogee, 194i 


D. H. D H. *D H.| HH 

January . a9 SITY: . 5 shakes Raven 9\|January........ 6 12\July............ 17 7 
February 14 3)/August......... 1 5)\|February.......°2 9 August......6.. 14 1 
March 14 5| August... 0.0 0.. 26 8||March. ... 4\September......11 8 
April. 12 3\September..... .23 5||March 30 5/October........ 9 1 
May. ..10 2\October........ 21 SW Aprils. fee oeec: 26 8|November....., 5 12 
AUER ceays ays: 7 9\November...... 18 Si Niay  sasee 23 1|December....... 2 12 
December....... 17 ‘O) DUBE os abies 20 2)December....... 29 Kd 


Each month the moon is said to be in perigee 
when nearest to the earth and in 
farthest from the earth. pap ee 


[apoeee to apogee, is 27d. 13h 


The average time from perigee to perigee, or from 
- 18m. 33s; known as 
the anomalistic month. 


Morning and Evening Stars, 1941 


MORNING STARS 


Mercury—January 1 to January 11; February 26 to 
anne 8 pe 2 to August 18; October 26 to De- 


Venus—January 1 to April 19. 


Mars—January 1 to October 10. 
' Jupiter—May 19 to December 8. 


Saturn—May 8 to November 17. 


EVENING STARS 

Mercury—January 11 to February 26; May 6 to July 
2, August 18 to October 26; December 21 to end 
of year. 

Venus—April 19 to end of year. 

Mars—October 10 to end of year. 

bbe eee af Pele IS 1 to May 19; December 8 to end 
ot year. 

Saturn—January 1 to May 8; November 17 to end 
of year, 


Pee 
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Table of Magnetic Declination 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Values observed at selected points, reduced to January, 1941; also the annual change. 
A plus (+) sign to the annual change denotes increasing declination; minus (—) sign the reverse. 


(Further information may be obtained by addressing The Dir i yey. 
Prhingten Don y y g The Director, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 


Ap-| Ap- | Decl’n , Ap- | Ap- ; 
State Station prox.| prox. | Jan., |An State Station ran: pron, he An 
Lat. |Long.| 1941 |Ch Lat. |Long.| 1941 [Ch 
Oo ae ee , ° Oo - Sheu 7 
i”: ( Huntsville ...../34 44) 86 35} 4 18 B/+2]||/Mont.../Helena........ 46 37/112 04/18 58 B]— 
Mobile........ 30 42) 88 09} 5 15 B/+2||Neb...../Lincoin.....:;./40 50) 96 40/ 9 40B 
Montgomery ..:/32 22) 86 18) 3 04 B/+2 Omaha......../41 16) 95 58) 9 02B 
Ariz.....|Nogales........ j31 2 13 54 E}+1 |, Ney.....|Carson City..../39 07/119 46117 56 E|— 
Prescott 14 47E} 0 |Eureka......../39 31/115 58/17 16 B|— 
Yuma \14 68 EB) O})N. H..../Concord......./43 13) 71 32115 37w + 
Ark Little Roe 7 12 E/+2 iN. J...../Trenton......./40 15] 74 48]10 26W|+ 
Calif. Los Angeles 15 53 EE} Q|)N. M.... |Santa Fe...... 35 41/105 57/13 26 E 
Sacramento. 17 06 E/—1)|N, Y....|Albany......../42 40) 73 45/13 34w|+ 
San Diego..... 32 42)117 13/15 14 EB) 0 Brooklyn...., ./40 35| 73 54/11 20W/+ 
San Francisco. ./37 48}/122 28/17 54 E/-—1 Buffalo. 42 56] 78 52| 7 34W 
Colo. Denver. : ...... 39 46|104 54/14 14B/ 0 Ithaca. 42 27) 76 28) 9 34W|+ 
Conn Hartford. ...... 41 47) 72 42/13 29W/+2]/N. C..../Raleigh......../35 47) 78 39] 4 16W 
New Haven... .|41 19] 72 55|12 26W/|+2 Wilmington....|34 13] 77 3 17W 
Del.....|Dover.........|39 09) 75 31| 8 47W| O//N-D....|Bismarck....../46 49/100 47/13 .48 B/— 
- C..../Washington....|38 53) 77 00} 7 O1W| 0|/ Pembina.......|48 58] 97 15] 9 28 B|/— 
it ae Jacksonville... ./30 22) 81 1 01 E}+1 || Ohio....|Cincinnati.....|39 08] 84 31] 0 40 B/+ 
Key West...... 24 33) 81 48) 3 OO E/+1 Cleveland. .....}41 28] 81 37] 4 58W/— 
: Tallahassee... .|/30 26) 84 18} 2 35 Ej/+1 Columbus. ..... 40 03) 82 59) 1 49W)/— 
Ga......|Atlanta........|33 44) 84 22) 1 38 B)-+2 || Okla....|Atoka........./34 23| 96 09] 9 04 B\+ 
Savannah....../32 01] 81 04) 0 23 E/+1 Guthrie. ......./35 53) 97 25) 9 58 E})+ 
LCE) CS | ST 0) | 43 37/116 12/19 12 E|—1 || Oregon. |Portland.......|45 31/122 43/22 53 B]— 
Illinois. |Chicago........ 41-47| 87 35) 2 23 E/+1/|/Pa......|Harrisburg.....|/40 15} 76 53! 8 32W 
A eat eee 39 50) 89 39) 3 53 E/+1 Philadelphia. . .|39 57| 75 12] 9 50W|+ 
Ind.....|Fort Wayne..../41 06) 85 08} 0 54W|-1 Pittsburgh..... 40 29] 80 01] 5 34W|— 
~ 2 34 E/+2|/R.1..... Providence. ....|41 46] 71 28|14 46W|+ 
Iowa.... 22E| 0||S. C.....|Charleston.....|32 46] 79 49) 1 34W 
Ki 24 B/+1 Columbia... .. . 34 02] 81 03) 0 02 B\/+ 
Kansas. | Ness City. 20E/} 0||S. D.....|Pierre .|44 22)100 21/12 11 Ej— 
Top 12 E}+1 Yankton....... 42 53) 97 23/10 40 EB 
ae 04 E|+2 || Tenn... .|/Knoxville..... .|35 57) 83 57| 0 37W/— 
Louisvil 38 E}+2 Memphis......|35 08|'89 56) 5 34 B/+ 
18 E|+2 Nashville 36 09| 86 44] 3 28 B)+ 
| See 57 E|+2 || Texas. Austin 30 16| 97 46) 9 26B\/+ 
20 E}+2 El Paso. 31 48/106 26\12 44 E\+ 
52 E}+2 cs 8 42 Bi+ 
Maine.. : 36W\+1 9 05 B)+ 
21 37W)+1 San Antonio. ..|29 29| 98 32|10 09 B)+ 
17 09W)|+2 || Utah @gden........: 1 10/111 58|17 44 B/— 
Md 7 42W; 0 Salt Lake City ./40 47|111 52|16 55 B|— 
v Sow OH Ven co: Burlington.....|44 28) 73 12\14 59W|+ 
Mass..../Boston \15 22W/+2 Montpelier. .... 44 15) 72 32/16 40W/+ 
Pittsfield 3 49W/+2 || Va...... Lynchburg. ....|37 24| 79 08; 4 09W 
Mich 2 46W/-1 Norfolk........|36 52) 76 16) 6 19W 
1 37W|-1 Richmond..... 37 33) 77 29| 5 38W 
0 27 E|—1 || Wash Olympia....... 47 03)122 53|23 14 B)— 
Minn 7 O6E}—-1 Walla Walla... |/46 04/118 23|21 14 B|— 
7 41 E/—1 || W. Va... |Charleston.....|/38 21| 81 38} 3 16W|— 
Miss. 6 42 E)+2 Wheeling...... 40 04| 80 40| 2 48W/— 
; gH] f delta | Min aceon 18 Bal Bal Sh 
nm re 9 HBON so 5255.0 
esa Seren a alle 39 O1| 94 32) 8 58 E)+1 Milwaukee .|43 04] 87 52) 2 12E 
St. Louis...... 38 39] 90 18| 4 45 E|+2 || Wyo....! Cheyenne...... 41 09/104 52|14 45 E/— 
TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES 
r..j53 53/166 32\16 29 Ej—2 || T. H....)Hilo...........|19 44/155 04] 9 59 By+2 
Bigska-. ieee 59/182 28) 6 20 E)—2 Honolulu...... 21 18/157 52/11 36 E)+2 
‘ Rodiak........ 57 48|152 22/23 40 B)-2||P.1 anila. '14 34/120 59| 0 51 B/4+1 
: St. Michael... ./63 29|162 01/19 38 E|—4/|/P. R. Ponce.. .'18 02| 66 38) 5 20W/+5 
ENGte fc cate = 57 03/135 20)29 50 E| —2 San Juan...... 18 27| 66 08) 5 45W\+5 
C. Zone.|Colon.........| 9 21! 79 57) 5 13 E|—1 
CUBA 
Guba... |Havana........123 091 82 21| 3 27 Ei4+11) |Santiago....... 120 00! 75 49) 0 19 B)—2 


EXTREME VALUES 
Maine.. [Van Buren.....|47 10) 67 57/22 36W] 01] Alaska. . | DemarcationPt.|69 39/141 00/39 20 B|—5 
ag Rate of Speed of a Falling Body 
Source: Aviation and Army Records. 
The speed of a falling body is regulated by the | the end of the nth second is given in feet by mul- 


tine eo \, 
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yavitation. Theoretically, the drawing- 
Peas es of the earth is modified by the pull 
m and the sun. 
ie ee perimental department at Wright Field of 
the Army Air Corps has stated that a man falling 
from any altitude with a parachute pack attached 
never aa : ean pot scat nie = 118 miles 
oes not lose F 
ere first second of its descent a body falls 16 
feet; second second, 16 + 32 = 48 feet; third second, 
16 au 64 = 80 feet; fourth second, 16 + 96 = 112 feet: 
fifth second, 16 + 128=144 feet; nth second, 16+ 32 
(n-1) feet. The total distance fallen by a body at 


tiplying the square of the time in seconds by 16, 
Thus at the end of the first second it has fallen 
16 feet, at the end of the second second 2 X 2 X 16 
=64 feet, at the end of the third second 3 X 3 X 16 
4 feet; at the end of the fifth, 5 X 5X 16= 
400 feet. Conversely, to find the time in seconds to 
fall any distance, divide the distance in feet by 16 
and extract the square root; thus to fall a mile 
divide 5,280 by 16, which gives 330, and the square 
root of 330 is a little over 18, the number of seconds 
which is the vacuum time to fall a mile. Owing to 
the resistance of the air, it takes about 19 seconds 
for a bomb to reach the earth when dropped from 
an airplane a mile high. 


“ 
, 


‘ 
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Astronomical—Latitude and Longitude 
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Table of Latitude and Longitude (From Greenwich) 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Lat Long. Lat. Long. 
° ’ au” ° , ” ° , ” ° , wt 
Acapulco, Mex., Lt........ 164910 N.| 99 55 50W.||Chicago, Ill.*... 41 50 1N.|.87 36 438W 
Adelaide, S. Australia*.....|34 55 38 S.|138 34 57H. ||Cincinnati, Ohio* . (89 8 20N.] 8425 21W 
Aden, Arabia......... .|12 4716 N.| 4459 8E.||Cleveland,O.(W.Pi 30 30N.| 8143 6W 
Albany, N. Y.*.. ‘42 39 13 N.| 73 46 47W.||Clinton, N. ¥ 17.N.| 75 24 21W 
Algiers, Algeria*. (8648 5N. 6E.||Cologne, Germany........ 50 5600N.| 657 408 
Allegheny, Pa.*..... ./40 28 58 N.| 80 121W.||Colombo, Ceylon, Lt...... 6 56 21 N.| 79 50 34E. 
“Alexandria, Egypt, Lt. .131 11 43 N.| 29 51 40E.||Colon, Panama, Lt.......- 9 23 23 N.| 79 55 7W. 
Amberst, Mass.*...... .|42 21 56 N.| 72 31 29W.||Columbia, 8. C.f.........- 3400 1N.| 81 159W. 
Amsterdam, Netherlands.. .|52 22 32 N. 3. 2E. || Columbus, -O.F.). 5, 2k. ss 39 59 50 N.| 83 00 39W. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.*........ 42 1649 N.| 83 43 49W.||Copenhagen, Denmark*....|554113.N.| 12 34 40E 
Annapolis; Md.*.......... 38 58 53 N.| 7629 8W.||Cordova, Argentina*...... 3125168.| 641147W 
Antwerp, Belgium......... 511317N.| 424 12E.||Croydon, England........ 512210N.| 0 550W 
Archangel, U.S.S-R........|64 32 06 N.| 40 33 30E.||Danzig, Danzig*.......... 54 2118 N.| 18 39 54E 
Arequipa, Peru*... 2.5.5... 16 22 288S.] 71 32 56W.||Dehra Dun, India*........ 3018 52N.| 78 256E 
HEEL KO) f:) ce a 46 1119 N.]123 49 42W.|| Delhi, India.........5.... 38 20 N.| 77 13 50E 
Asuncion, Paraguay....... 25 22008.| 57 45 00W.||Demerara (Geo’t’wn), Lt...| 649 20 N.| 58 9 45W. 
Athens iGreeceF.... oe aps. 37 58 20 N.| 23 43 15E..|| Denver, Colo.*.........2.. 39 40 36 N./104 56 56W. 
Atsnta, Gap csc. ee 33 44 58 N.} 84 23 18W.||Des Moines, Ia.+........../41 3540N.| 93 41 10W. 
Attu Island, Alaska........ 5256 1N./173 4 00E.||Dover, Del. (C. H.).......|39 921 N.| 7531 25W. 
Auckland, N.Z........... 36 50 00 S.|174 46 OOE.||Dresden, Germany*....... 51 315N.| 13 43 57E 
Ameuste, Mepis. .cs eet. 44 18 26 N.| 69 46 56W.||Dry Tortugas, Fla., Lt..... 24 37 59 N.| 82 55 13W. 
Alistin, Texast:..35....4. 30 16 28 N.| 97 44 26W.||Dublin, Ireland*.......... 532313N.) 6 20 16W. 
Bagdad, Iraq............. 33 19 50 N.| 44 26 40E.||Duluth, Minn. (Hi. Sch.)...|46 47 21 N.| 92 6 0OW 
Bahia, Brazil... 0.2... 13.00 37 S.| 38 32 _6W.||Dutch Harbor, Alaska... ../53 53 00 N.1166 35 00W. 
/8:}.c SU) ids a aes wae 40 22 20 N.| 49 49 20E. || Eagle Pass, Texas... . 28 42 39 N./100 30 24W. 
Baltimore, Md.*.... .....|39 1752 N.| 76 37 16W.||Edinburgh, Scotland*. 555723N.| 310 46W. 
Bangkok, Siam (Thailand) .|13 44 32 N.|100 29 29. ||El Paso, Texas (C. H.) 31 45 30 N.|106 29 2W. 
Barcelona, Spain*......... 412518N.) 2 7 .||Essen, Germany.... 512720N.|. 659 30H. 
Barnegat, N. J., Lt .1389 45 52 N.| 74 6 24W.)||Fairbanks, Alaska... 64 5053 N.|147 43 33W 
Batavia, Java*.... ...| 6 7408S.]106 48 38E. || Father Point, Que., Lt..... 48 31 5 N.| 68 28 20W. 
Baton Rouge, La.......... 30 27-23 N.| 91 11 25W.||Fayal Id. (Horta)......... 88 3145 N.| 28 37 39W. 
Belfast, No, Ireland....... 54 36 20N.| 5 56 0OW.|| Fernandina, Fla. (C. H.) 30 40 14.N.| 81 27 42W 
Belgrade, Yugo-Slavia*....|4448 8N.| 2030 57E.||Fire Island, N. Y., Lt...... 40 37 57 N.| 7313 8W. 
Belize, Brit. Honduras. .... 17 30 00 N.| 88 13 0OW.|| Florence (Arcetri*), Italy.. .|43 45 14 N.} 11 15 20W. 
Belle Isle, Lab., Lt........ 51 53 00 N.| 55 22 10W.}| Foochow, China.......... 26 6 40 N./119 19 20B 
Benares, India,........... 251950 N.| 82 59 30E. || Frankfort-a-M., Germany*./50 700N.} 839 4E 
Berkeloy,Cal Ft. icc... 37 52 24 N./122 15 42W.||Funchal Lt., Madeira... .. 32 37 43 N.| 16 54 52W. 
Berlin, Germany*......... 52 31 31N.| 13 21 51B. ||Galveston, Tex. (Cathedral) |29 18 14.N.| 94 47 26W. 
Bermuda(Ireland Id. D. Y.)|32 19 22 N.| 6449 34W.||Gay Head, Mass., Lt......|41 20 55 N. 7050 SW 
Berne, Switzerland*. ...... 4657 9N.| 7 26 26H. ||Geneva, Switzerland*..:1:1]461159N.| 6 9 9B 
Birmingham, England.,... 522910N.| 152 50W.||Genoa, Italy*........../7! 4425 ON. 8 55 19E. 
Bismarck, No. Dak.t..)... 46 49 11 N.|100 46 51W.||Gibraltar (Europa Pt.), Lt.)36 625.N.| 5 20 42W. 
‘Bogota, Colombia*........ 435 55N.| 74 4 53W.||Glasgow, Scotland*. . . . 1... (55 62 42N.| 417 38W. 
Bombay, India*........... 18 53 36 N.| 72 48 56E.||G6teborg, Sweden, Lt... ... 57 4220N.| 1157 5E 
Bonn, Germany*......... 504345N.| 7 548E.||Greenwich, England*. 512838N.| 00 0 
Bordeaux, France*........|4450 7N.| 03123W.||Guam........ de Ome te 13 26 22 N.|144 38 52B 
Boston (St. H’se), Mass.. ../42 2128 N.| 71 3 50W.||Guatemala, Guatemala. || /14 4000 N.| 90 32 0OW. 
Bremen, Germany . . -|53 440N.| § 48 40E.|}The Hague, Netherlands. :.|52 510N.| 419408. 
Brisbane, Australia*. ‘27 28 00S.]153 1 33E.||Halifax (Nova Scotia)... _|44 3938 N.| 63 35 22W. 
Bristol, England. . {51 27 24 N. 55W.|| Hamburg, Germany* "153 3251N.] 958 22m. 
Brno, Czechoslovakia... .... 49 1140N. Hankow, China. 30 31 30 N.|114 1550 
jsrussels (Uccle), Belgium. .|50 47 56 N. ny*, 52 21 34, 45 on, 
Bucharest, Roumania*..... 44 24 51N. 43 42 15 N. 2 , 
Budapest, Hungary*....... 47 29 59 N. 401551 N. Ee ge 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. ..|34 36 008. 414551 N. 6 oe ee 
Buffalo, N. Y. (C. H.)...../4253 3N. "193 926N. pets 
Cairo, Hgypts.........%.- 30 320N. 6 3518 N. 52 ate 
Galeutta, India! | 1.211121 22 33 25 N. Oana ee eee 
@allao; Peru, Lt... ee. 12 8158. 18 13 N. Pree 
Cambridge, England*...... §2 12 52 N. 18 17N. iis As ie 
Cambridge, Mass.*........ 42 22 48 N. 44 50N. 167 32 a 
Canton, China, Lt..! 11!) 23 635 N. oF On ce Welton eae 
Cape Ann, Mass., N. Lt...|42 38 21 .N. 39 46 11 N. ae a7 eee 
Cape Blanco, Ore., Lt...... 42 50 15 N. Turkey, Lt 41 00 12 N. 9 20m 
Cape Charles, Va., Lt...... 37~ 7 22.N.| 75 54 24W.||Ithaca, N. ¥.*..7.0 07727 42 26 47 N. 38 33 a 
Cape Cod, Mass., Lt...) 2! 42 223N| 70 3 38W.||Jacksonville, Fla, (GH). 1/30 19 35 N.| 40.30 47 
Cape Elizabeth, Me., Lt... .|43 33 58 N.| 7012 2W.||Jefferson City, Mo.f......//38 3447 N| 92 10 20w. 
Cape Fear, N. C., Lt... ...|33 5047 N.) 77 57 58W.||Jerusalem, Palestine. . - |’ *! 3147 20 N.| 35104 bi 
Cape Flattery, Wash., Lt. :|48 23 31 N:|124 44 9W_||Johannesbure, ‘Transvaai*._|96 10 558.| 38 4 30m. 
Cape Hatteras, N. C., Lt.. .|35 15 17 N.| 75 31 16W.||Jupiter Inlet, Fla... “,/26 56 54.N.| 80 4 ot 
Cape Henlopen, Del., Lt. ..|38 46 39 N.| 75 5 10W.||Kansas City, Mo...../_ 1! 39 5 56 N.| 9435 13W- 
Cape Henry, Va., Lt... 6 5535 N.| 76 00 27W.||Karachi, India*,.|_ °°" °° ** 24.49 50N.| 67 1 an: 
Gape Hinchinb'k, Alas., Lt.|60 14 5 N.]146 39 _6W.||Key West, Fla. Lt!) 1 ||! 24.33 No! 8148 aw" 
A 55 58 41 S.| 67 16 15W.|/Kharkoy, U.S.8.R..._ | - | °"|50 0000 N| 36 13 56h; 
ad 37 22 N. Kiel, Germany*. . 5 ae 28 N. 10 8 52h, 
0 26 26 N. n : 0 7H. 
o e - S j 55 56 N.| 76 50 34W. 
5 33 30 N. W. - (34 40 10 N /135 11.008. 
03100N_ -|54 42 50 N.} 20 29 45k. 
512800 N. : 1 37 N.|135 46 468. 
30 8 ON : 4 54 308-| 57 55 Sew 
Carson City, Nev.t........ 39 951 N.|119 45 56W,||Lared i : 56W. 
Catania, Siclly*. 00200. 37 3013 N.| 15 5 108. ||Leeds, England Sees ee 33 47 50 N| “1 32 200 
Cayenne, Fr. Guiana... 3 23 OO N- 52 19 OOW.|| Leiden, Netherlands*. |..1./32 930. 439 7h. 
uy Cites Wena a .||Leipzig, Germany* % NI} 12% = 
Neattotan wm. Bic icles fh08 N| 8484 Sa besinetad, US. <--2. 1996.98 NY) 8014 Ot 
pends ly Lath : || Liege, Belgium* =. cll, : 
Charlottesville, Va.*....... 38 2 1N; : Pa Sarai SN. $383 52k 
Ghicthourg, France’ ...7.:(40.88 64 Ni h 88 OW te, ne hee 10 88 DORN ta aie 
Cheyenne, Wyo.t. .......:/41 "8 25 N:|104 49 11W_||Lisbon, Portugal*.. 12.12.7138 42 Se wl “Os TOW. 
Little Rock, Ark.......;1 1134 44 56 Nl 92 16 24w. 
We} 
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LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE TABLE—(Continued) 


‘ Lat. Long. Lat. Long. 
Pe Rae i> ver Oo > Ale 
Liverpool, England*....... 532405N.] 3 4 20W.||Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.*...... 414118 N.] 73 53 24W. 
Hodz, Poland... ..:..-<.0. 51 46 20 N.| 19 27 30. ||Poznan, Poland*.......... 522348 N.| 16 52398 pe 
Los Angeles, Cal. (City H'l)|34 313 N./118 14 33W.||Prague, Czecho-Slovakia.../50 516N.| 1425 4B. <4 
_ Louisville, Ky. (C. H.)....|38 15 16 N.| 85 45 38W.||Princeton, N.J*.......... 40 20 58 N.| 7438 54W 
Lucknow, India........... 6 50 50 N.| 80 55 408. ||Providence, R. 1.*.. 2.1 2)1./4149 46 N.] 71 24 25wW 
; Lwow, Poland*. 2.2... 1.2. 49 50 11 N.} 24 00 51E.||Quebec, Canada*..." 22.2): 46 47 59 N.| 71 13 11W, 
BiyOn, Brance® soc aia. << 454141 N.| 447 S8E-.//Quito, Ecuador*.......... 01400S.] 78 29 33W. 
M OOO renee ae 48 437N.) 89 24 28W.||Raleigh, N. C............. 35 46 47 N.| 78 38 19W 
Bereta aie of sh] °9 44 Soke Ring B22 08 48 08 | of SO 
. AMEE 9° 6 4G at y. md, Va. 2 < 3 
Managua, Nicatacua {2900 N| 86 15 OOW.||Riga, Latvia... 11." 56 56 47 N.| 24 6 3485. 
Manchester, England*. 53 28 34. N. 14 0OW.||Rio de Janeiro, Brazil*! :‘!./22 54 24S.| 43 10 21W. 
Manila, P.1.*...... 14 34 41 N.|120 58 33E.||Rochester, N. ¥.*..... 1! 43 1010 N.| 7737 2W. 
Mai ng (8 AB 38S] od 28 Soe Om ean ATE BE ge 8 | Goa 
ourne, Australia 37 5. -|14 .|/ Rosario, Argentina........ 2 : ° 
Messina, Italy, Lt......... 38 11 32.N| 15 34 385. ||Rostov, U.S.S.R... 111.12: 57 1130 N.| 39 22 508. 
inatiate Oia, ei. .- 25 46 30N.| 8011 25W. : 515439N.| 429475. 
Mitan) Ttaly*....-... 2... 452759N.| 911285. ||Sabine Bank, La., Lt.....: 29 28 20 N.| 93 43 21W. 
Mobile, Ala. (CG. H.)._! 30 41 23 N.| 88 2 25W.||Sacramento, Cal.}..... 111: 38 34 37 N.| 121 29 34W. 
Monrovia, Liberia, Lt. 61910 N.| 10 49 25W.||Saigon, Cochin-Ghina*. . |! |]10 46 47 N.| 106 42 12E. 
Montauk Pt., N. ¥., -{a1 4 18 N. 71 61 27W. St. Augustine, Fis., Lt... 29 53 N.| 81 17 20W. 
0) Truguag: eee E 1: A . Helena Island. ........ . s 
Montgomery, Als.t. ua de as 33 32 40 ae. 86 18 aw Be John’s, Newfoundland . ; | 34 e Bs 4 3 fw. 
ontreal, ey rae 5 3020 N.| 7 .|[St. Louis, Mo.*. 2.2.2.2... j i 
Moscow USS te peeses: 33 30 30 N.| 3 34 15E-||Salem, Oregon... 2.222277; 44 5619 N.J123 1 44W. 
t. Belknap, Utah... 11... 38 25 10 N.|112 24 43W.||Salonica, Greece. : . °° 40 37 28 N-} 22 58 00. 
Bee ert ea pe ooo S08 NS Saw [san piace, C00 8 APN 8 
* va N. . Me 9: rar : > 
Mt ae hee ee aes HH 3 38 N. i321 41 42W.||San Francisco, Cal.* 37 47 28 N.] 122 25 43W, 
. ‘laa 6 46 N.| 73 55 27W.|'San Jose, Costa Rica 9 5500 N.| 8410 00W. 
| “163. 369 NJ151 00 44W.|(San Juan, Puerto Rico 18 2500 N.| 66 5 00W. 
: “|35 45 53 N.| 82 15 55W-||San Luis, Argentina*.... |. 33 1746S.| 66 20 30W. 
7|38 25 22 N.]106 13 27W.||San Luis Obispo, Cal., Lt.. ./35 9 38 N.| 120 45 37W. 
“l$6 51 11 N.|121 45 47W_||San Salvador, Salvador. . .|13-42 00 N.| 89 13 0OW. 
“160 17 29 N.|140 55 43W.||Sand Island, Ala. Lt.....-|301115NJ] 88 3 2W. 
“141 24 34 N.1122 11 38W_||Sandy Hook, N.j., Lt. ]): 40 27 42 N.| 74 0 9W. 
37 55 28 N.|122 35 45W_||Santo Domingo, Dom. BR! .|18 28 00 N.| 69 55 0OW 
“l34 16 14 N.| 71 18 14W_||Santiago, Chile*.. 2.2.1.1! 33 3 a8 8. 70 al IW. 
N_]123 26 40E.||Santiago de Cuba, Lt... - 
Munich, Germany* “148 % 38 N. 108.| 46 56 40W. 
: Nagasaki, Japan*.... 1... .|32 43 52 N. 09 N.| 46 1 30B. 
. Nagoya, ce oye Se 38 19 29 Se 23 Ni}792 18 32. 
: Naples, italy*. .._.1111.2:|4051 46 N- 40 N./126 58 00 
ville, Tenn.*.. 2.2... 36 8 54N. a a = = ALS 
: Nassau, Bahamas, Lt... ...}25 537 N. ah i eee 
Navesink, N. J., Lt........ 40 23 46 N. 33 N.1103 51 11 i 
a Neuchatel, Switzerland*.. ..|46 59 51 N. . 
; 53 N.|135 20 22W. 
. New Haven, Conn.*..... . {41 19 22 N. 308113 44 30 
* New Orleans, La 29 6 33 8 00 N.| 23 20 00R : 
C N. 00 N.|120 41 00E 
(54 88 20 N. 57 N.| 89 39 18W ; 
28 £9 80 N24 °F Boe ON Be 
} : <| 76 17 46W.|\|Stockholm, Sweden*. ||‘! |: 18 N.| 18 18 30E 
; 3 ri 80 N 3 40 OOE.||Sucre, Bolivia... ......... 1918 00S.| 64 44 00W. 
j 4427 42 N.| 93 8 58W. ||Sydney, N. 8. W-*..2 2222 .. 33 51 41 S.]151 12 16E 
y.\|Tabriz, Persia..........-. 38 200N.| 46 20 00E 
4219 2N.| 72 38 16W.||Tabriz, Persia........ 
BBBS| u Soe BBN @law 
NJ 11 500E. , Mexico... ...... . 
46 38 Ey N.| 30 45 33E.||Tashkent, Turkestan*.. |. : 41 19 31 N.| 69 17 42B 
Ogden, Utah 4113 8 N|111 59 56W.|| Tegucigalpa, Honduras.“ .|14 400 N.| 87 17 QOW. 
, Oklahoma City, Okla. (Ch.)|35 28 34 N.} 97 30 oe Teheran, Persia (ran). 35 af 30 N. et 24 208 
Me ene 34 43 00 N.|135 29 10E..||Tiflis, U'8.S.R 414150 N\| 44 48 001 , 
oy ole Se 5y 54 44.N.| 10 43 22E.||Tokio, Japan* 35 39 17 N.J139 F 
: Oslo, Norway*.........- 139 5 “9 Ni|122 54 OW. ||To ks, Kan 39 254N.1 95 40 42W, } 
: ees, Watt os: a 3 5W.||Toronto, Canada: ../43 40 1 N.| 79 23 54W. 
| Qmaha, Nebr. (ir. Ch.)... 140 23 33 N.| 75 42 59W.||Trieste, Ttaly*... 0.222201. 45 38 36 N| 13 46 1SE. ; 
Ottawa. Gale), Engiand* ._\61 45 34.N.| 115 6W.||Tsingtao, China. <7. 21.2: 36 3 50 N.1120 20 B08. ‘ 
q Italy*.- “14594 1N_| 11 52178. ||Tunis (Goletta Lt.)........ 36 4 ; ae . 
. patted tee ieee eh 38 644 .N.} 13 21 28E.||Turin, Italy+............. 45 221N.| 746 39K. 
3 Panama (Cathedral). ""\"3.57 6N.| 7932 9W.||Tybee, Ga., Lt............ 32 ot 18 A oO ee aan : 
bo, Dutch Gui... .| 54800 N.| 55 12 0OW.||Upsala, Sweden*.......... 59 : Ge 
| ee. Luts 42 SO 1LN| 220 148. |/Urbana, W*.. 220222000 40 6 20 N| 88 13 28W. 
a paint Shing. 39 54 30 N.|116 283 10E. LS Netherlands” eis Ue a Be a OO 4 
; ¥ “1°37 18 28W.|| Valencia, Spain........... . A 
‘ Bee Ne straiiat 131 87 098, 115 50 23. ||Valparaiso, Chile... sss. aout hae acd 1ae ; 
Philadelphia, Pa.* (39 28 2 N ; beers atest. 45 26 10 N.| 12 20 328. 
"s Peak, Colo........- 38 50 26 N. : s ‘ 
Biymoutn, England, Lt... .|5020 _2N. 9 12 oe N98 23 920. 
- Point Arena, Cal., Lt...... 38 5719 N. 355 .N.| 16 20208. 
Point Barrow, Alaska... ...|71 23 30 N. 5213 5N.| 21 148E. f 
F Point Concep'n, Cal., Lt. . .|34 26 56 N. BB IBN. 3 58W. 
( Point Pifios, Cal., Lt....... os trae ee 17 48-1174 46 00K, 
Port Sp Sac ee 18 32 00 N.| 72 19 0OW. eicasiy Wis Deas Bo ee 
4 Mauritius.. 20 8 468.| 57 29 26H. || Williams Bay (Yerkes : N-) 33 13 30W. 
. Port gua. Baype, Ue. 31 15 41 N.| 32 18 455 || Williamstown, Mass.*.. . $2 43 SON te 1g 00 
Bort Stanley, Patkd 1s..-.]81 40 208°) 75 45 gow ||Voxonama, Japan... .<-|89 26 41 N.(138 39 OOF | 
ortland, Me..........+-- q : e). P 
: 45 3100 8099 49 BBW I anans adaan of 22 85 Ni] BSS MB 
» : capitol: C.H., Court House; Lt., Lighthouse. ; 4 
} ‘ To. Be ea ireicaae. bs pete minutes and seconds divide the degrees, minutes and seconds by 15. : 
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New York City (The Battery) Tide Tables for 1941 


- sats) eile tal iailenliaeta sen aaa 


7 Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time. Meridian 75° W. 
Re ey) a 
January February | March. 
= High Low =e | High Low pay High | Low 
*Y Time _Ht.|Time Ht. | Time Ht.|Time Ht.) Time Ht.|/Time Ht 
\| : t.\h. m. .| h. m. ft|.h. m. ft. 
1 flo%s  £5|'4"B5 64 1 ti" = fs) 532 di 1 |10 28 40) 425 —03 
W {11 28 3.8, 5 05 —0.6) Sa |.. .. ...| 5 50 —O1) Sa |10 Pi é i are 
Shoda ait 4.2| 5 19 OO 2/2045 3.7| 6 18 0.4) 2. {11 : : 
219 sal ee ..| 549 —0.3] Su 12 25 3.6| 6 32 0.2| Su |11 21 4.0| 5 06 0.0 
3 1017 3.7| 6 10 0.3) 3 || 0 55 3.6| 7 16 0.6) 3 {11 43 3.6| 5 36 0.3 
F |12 27 3.9| 6 37. —0.1| M | 1 04 3:3] 47-27: 0.4) M |i 54 3.9| 5 33 0.3 
4 | 1 02 3.6| 7 08 0.5] 4 | 1 36 3.6| 8 24 OFT Ate 2) 6.20 0.5 
Sa | 1 il 3.6| 7 32 0.1|/ Tu | 1 49 3.1| 8 31 0.5) Tu |12 19 3.4| 5 56 0.5 
5 | 1 50 3.6| 8 12 Oto) | 2y20 3.6| 9 27 0.7| 5 | 0 34 3.8] 7 26 0.7 
Su | 1 57 3.4| 8 29 0.2) W |} 2 45 3.0| 9°31 0.5) W | 1 03 3.2) 6 40 0.7 
6 | 2 37 3.6] 9 14 0.6/)..6 | 3 23 3.6|10 23 0.5|/ 6 | 1 20 3.7| 8 40 0.8 
M | 2 48 3.2| 9 24 0.3|| Th | 3 57 3.010 24 0.4) Th | 1 54 3.1] 8 40 0.8 
ens. B1 3.6|10 09 0.5] 7 | 430 3.7/11 14 0.3 7 | 2.16 3.7; 9 43 0.6 
Tu | 3 46 3.1|10 14 6.2) F | 5 05 3.1/11 15 0.2) F | 302 3.1/9 47 0.6 
8 24,27 3.711058 (0.3) 8 | 5 27 4.011 59 0.0| 8 | 3 27 3.8|10 37 0.4 
w | 448 Z.1|11 04 0.1) Sa | 6 00 S.A ao ee .-.| Sa | 4 22 3.3|10 43 0.4 
9 | 5 20 3.9|11 46 Ol 9 1616, 4,3) 0 03° —O1| 9 | 4 42 4.0|11 26 0.1 
Th | 5 44 3.2|11 47 0.0/ Su | 6 46 3.7|12 48 —0.3| Su | 5 24 3.6|11 35 0.0 
10 | 6 05 ANOS aha SN LOM | Fe OO 4.6] 051 —O0.3]| 10 | 5 41 Asie 
F | 6 31 3.4112 33 —0.1]) M | 7 28 4.0| 133 —0.6| M | 6 15 4.0/12 13 —0.3 
11 | 6 47 44) 0 32 —0.2 11 | 7 40 4.8| 138 —0.6] 11 | 6 30 4.6/0 25 -03 
Sa | 7 15 3.6118 —0.3) Tu | 8 08 4.3) 217 —0.8} Tu | 7 00 4.5| 100 —0.6 
IN ary 4.6) 116 —0.3| 12 | 8 21 49| 224 —0.8 12 |.7 15 491115 —0.6 
Su | 7 53 3.7202 —0.6) W | 8 50 4.5) 258 —1.0| W | 7 43 4.8) 146 —0.9 
13 | 8 00 4.7| 200 —0.4) 13 | 9 03 4.9| 309 —0.9) 13 | 8 00 5.1] 203 —0.9 
M | 8 31 3.8| 244 —0.7| Th | 9 36 4.6, 3 40 —1.1| Th | 8 27 5.1) 230 —-11 
14 | 8 38 4.8] 2 42 —0.6|| 14 | 9 50 4.8) 353 1.0] 14 | 8 45 5.1] 250 —1.1 
Tu | 9 10 3.91325 —0.8| F  |10 27 4.6] 421 —1L1) F 9 13 5.2}3 14 —11 
15 | 9 18 48] 325 —0.6) 15 |10 42 4.6| 439 —O0.8) 15 | 9 34 5.0] 3 37) -11 
‘ Ww | 957 4.0/4 04 —0.9) Sa |11 22 4.6, 504 0.9] Sa |10 04 5.2} 358 —11 
: 16 |10 03 4.7) 407 —0.6/ 16 {11 36 44| 5 28 —0.6] 16 |10 28 4.7) 4°25 =o 
fh Th |10 48 20443) 0.8! Sun |i erie _..| 5 54 —0.6| Su |i1 00 5.1] 443 —0.8 
i 17> |10. 55 4.5] 4 50 —0.5| 17. | 017 4.6| 6 28 —O0.3) 17 |11 28 45/515 —O8 
k F |i1 42 4.215 26 —0.7| M_ |12 36 4.1] 653 —0.3) M [11 58 4.9/5 33 —0.5 
ef 18 |11 49 43/541 —0.3) 18 | 115 4.5\% 38° =O) 18. 2. .. o) 612 ome 
a Sheu eee ...1616 —0.6] Tu | 1 38 3.8| § 04 —O0.1]| Tu |12 28 4.2) 632 —0.1 
. 19 | 0 38 4.2] 6 44 -01) 19 | 2 16 4.3; 8 50 0.0) 19 | 0 56 4.7/7 19° =O 
¥ Su |12 47 4.1) 718 —0.4| W | 2 43 3.6) 913 —O1) W [129 , 3.9/7 42 0.2 
a 
1 20 | 1 34 4.2] 8 00 0.0] 20 | 3 22 4.3) 955 —0.1] 20 | 1 58 4.5] 8 30 0.0 
he M |1 46 3.91 § 27 —0.3) Th | 3 55 3.6|10 15 —0.1) Th | 2 33 3.8| 8 54 0.3 
* 21 | 2.34 4.31911 -—0.1|| 21 | 4 30 4.3|10 54 —0.2|) 21 | 3 03 4.3) 9 35 0.0 
(a Tu | 2 53 3.71 9 31 —0.3/ F 5 04 3.7\11 11 —0.2) F 3 41 3.7| 9 59 0.2 
i 22 | 3 41 4.310.138 —0.2]) 22 | 5 32 4.4111 47 —0.4| 22 | 4 10 42/10 32 —0.1 
p WwW | 406 3.6/10 30 —0.4|| Sa | 6 02 3:9] eee ...|| Sa | 4 46 3.8|10 55 0.1 
; 23 | 4 48 4.5/11 12 —0.4| 23 | 6 26 4.61 005 0.3] 23 | 5 11 4.311 24 —02 
Th | 5 16 3.7/11 26 —0.5) Su | 6 52 4.1/12 37. —0.5| Su | 5 43 4.21/11 48 =O1 
24 | 5 47 4.7).. ae lity, DA eT 4.7/0 55 —0.5) 24 | 6 05 4.4 
‘ F 6 15 3.8112 05 —0.6| M ‘| 7 37 4.3/ 124 -—0.6) M | 6 31 4.3|12 12) 30.3 
25.|641 48/019 -06) 25 |756 47/142 -06] 25 |651 45/036 —02 
Sa | 7 07 4.0112 57 —0.8|| Tu | 8 18 4.3| 208 —0.7| Tu | 7 14 4.5|12 56 —0.4 
26 | 7 29 4.9} 110 —0.7/| 26 | 8 36 4.6] 228 —0.6) 26 | 7 33 4,6) 11225) 0g 
, Su | 7 54 41/147 —0.9) W | 8 56 4.4, 249 —0.7| W | 7 52 4.6139 -—0.4 
27 | 8 14 4.9) 200 -0.7] 27 | 9 14 45} 308 —0.6| 27 | 8 12 4.4205 —0.4 
M | 8 39 4.2/2 33 -1.0) Th | 9 34 4.3| 327 —0.6) Th | 828 46/219 —0.4 
28 18 57 4.81246 —0.7) 28 | 951 4.31347 —0.4) 28 |'8 48 4.3| 246 —0.4 
Tu | 9 23 4.1)315 —0.9) F {10 11 4.2} 403 -—0.5| F 9 00 4.61257 —0.3 
29 | 9 40 4.6] 3 30 -0.6 29 | 9 22 4.2) 324 —0: 
W {10 06 4.0/3 56 —0.8 Sa | 9 31 4.5| 3 32 sea 
\ 30 |10 23 4.31411 —-0.5 30 | 9 56 4,.0| 401 =—0.2 
Th |10 50 3.91 433 —0.6 Su | 9 59 4.4) 4 04 0.0 
81 (1104 (41/451 -—02 31 {10 31 3.8] 4 
F |11 33 3.8} 512 —0.4 M {10 28 4.3) 4 30 02 


Time meridian 75° W. Heavy-faced type indicates p. m, tides. 04 is midnight, 124 is noon. 
are reckoned from the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which Te mean 10W Satria 
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New York City (The Battery) Tide Tables for 1941—Continued 


S B i 
ource: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time. Meridian 75° W 


April May be June 
High | a 
- ay | é Low ay High Low | “4 High tae 
me Ht.| Ti analy, . 
; : me Ht Time Ht./Time  Ht./ Time Ht./Time Ht. 
.m. t.|A. m. t. i 
1 |iro3s 36508 63) 1 [iss 6]"5%3 ia 2 ey SE een 
eiuces | 41/461 el Th iti 14 431452 sl So lth 50 aol eaeeeeee 
eee eo ey ae .8| Su |1250 4.0] 624 ‘o9 
emit ac  aclk ix acl ¥ |i) is". Rel Sse onl MM i 42 -aal $05 eee 
ent feo OT ..3. 10 0 7 | : ‘ 
Th |12 31 3.4] 5 52 0 ss tt ve ee . 9 oe St 4 a 4.3] 8 42 0.3 
41036 40/751 os8| 4 |/101 42/818 o6| 4 |: Perc 
4 Fl12 34/701 10 su|203 38/834 0-9] w | 3 4t a7l10 17 03 
5 132 39901 o7| 5 |202 421920 o4| 5 pete 
peetigaa a4 ga eof 4 |3 0c 405 43 ech rh La at) Sane eee 
6 |236 4011000 o4 6 |309 42 al ; ‘ 
Ssu|338 361013 eof Tulsi  aalio 41 0.2, r [ia ssl 
Meee 71350 «41/1050 O11). 7 |421 44 —0.2 elie ogden 
; M |446 40/1109 02] W j|511. 48 if 86 =O. Sa ¢ 36 Fa 2 FH 05 
; 8 }500 44/1138 -02) 8 |529 46 —o.5| : ce 
Tu | 5 42 4.5|11 59 —0.3 Th | 6 04 53 a - ie Su ; 3 rat i 3 uae 
0 OR me ¢ S aveo Sie 15g a's 0.51 ‘ es 
Wo16é3t © 4.9112 26- —o5) F |655°, 5.7 a = “3 M ° iz ss a py: 
; io |649 49/051 —06) 10 | 717 2 —o.3l : tig, 
h}718 53/114 —08) Sa | 7 43 Sola 3s os) te HR 57 ets 
411738 51/142 -—o9 11 ~1.0! j a 
: me 1s 0s. 5.6201 —1.0) Su 3 2 59 ee ie 2. 56 ete... 
im |s26 511232 -ail 12 |goi 4 =r : ee 
Sa | 8 51 5.7|249 -1.0 M |9 v1 = 3 5 ar | Th it a 5 4 38 “eB 
131918 50/321 -12) 13 |1000 4 —1.0/ ; 
Sila Det] se leak wo eu... Sol 2 65 cael dt gs.) ashe ae 
, a 014 47/410 =1.1).44 |uoi 45/443 —0,8] 14 é : 
. -0. 6.04 | 202 
; “ ae cs “ 4 i on W |1120 5.2) 456 -O1 Sa |1235 4.4) 6 26 0.6 
: 5] 5 08) ab tn-¢ ...1536 —0.5| 15 | 0 46; 46] 6 58 “On 
ze 44037 5.1 : “ —0.3| Th |i202 441552 6.2] Su|126 43/731 0.9 
; Be fn2s —~0.5| 16 |018 49/632 —o2] 16 |136 43/756 08 
q PB a 2 ¥ : = es F {100 43/657 06 M |216 43/835 0.9 
3 : =o.1] 17 |114 . 46 | 
3 ™ |118 411722 0.4) Sa [155 42 5 36 0.7, Tu 3 on <3 3 na ae 
i3 }138 45/805 o1) 18 |209 43/836 02] 18 |320 3.8] 9 43 
; 2) ; 0.5 
| a ‘ bs ss 833 06 Su |251 42/910 08 W |400 43/1025 0.8 
.3|909 01) 19 |307 41) 9 32 i 
d Sa |320 40/938 05 M |348 4.2/10 og aa rh 4 Be a6 u 4 oe 
7 20 |342 4211005 0.1, 20 |405 40/10 22 : 
Su |421 41/1035 04) Tu |442 43 10 57 0:8) es eee 1 Ge 
| g7 1442 4111055 00] 21 |500 -3.9|11 08 0.2] 21 | 602 .° 3.8) 001 "Ob 
M |516 43/1125 02 W |531 4.5|11 44 o4| Sa |623 48/1201 O4 
oo 1537 42/1141 0.0| 22 |551 40/1151 0.2] 22 |647 391046 02 
reels Gf 453, cu Th | ois 47-2 ...| Su | 7 OL 491 Aree 
923 |624 42/012 0.1 23 |636 4.0] 0 30 2) 9] 4 
q W |646 47/1224 -01 F |654 48/12 34 eal M ; a eo 1 % oA 
o |706 43/057 0.0 24 |717 40/114 1] 24 |807 40/214 O14 
Th |724 48/107 -01) Sa |730 49/115 0.2) Tu |809 50/208 0-4 
25 | 745 «43,140 +02) 25 | 754 40/157 0.0] 25 | 8 45 4.0| 255 0.0 
F 1758 48|148 -0.1] su |so02 49/156 02/ W |840 50/248 04 
oo |820 421222 -0.2| 26 |831 40/239 0.0) 26 |924 40/334 —O1 
; Sa |829 48/226 0.0, M |832 49/234 0.3) Th | 912 5.0) 3 26 0.4 
o7 1855 41/302 —02| 27 |907 39/319 0.0) 27 [1006 40/411 —O1 
my |e57 48) 3-02- @1| Tu |-$ 58 48/310 04] F | 9 51 © 4.9) @ GL ROe 
os |930 391339 —o1| 28 |944 38/355 0.0) 28 |1052 41) 447 00 
mm 192° 461335 4«4|©60.2| W 1928 48,343 0.5] Sa |10 38 4.8) 439 | 10s 
29 |1003 38/415 0.0| 29 {1024 38/431 0.1) 29 |1140 42) 6 24. «01 
Guiles? 45| 403 0.4] Th |10 05 °47| 413 0.6] Su [11 30. 47)'5 22aOe 
Sy ho 30-4 3.71 £48 0.2] 30 |r 11 3.8] 5°06 0.2] 30 |... - 2) Uy eae 
ew it oy 0 aal 4260 0.6| F 1052 46/443 0.7) M [12 30. 43/6 20° 07 
: 31 11159 38/544 03 
: 
: 


Time meridian 75° W. Heavy-faced type indicates p. m. tides. 0h is midnight, 12h is noon. Heights 
are reckoned from the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean low water. 
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New York City (The Battery) Tide Tables for 1941—Continued 


Source: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time. Meridian 75° Ww. 


, July | August September 
i | 
| High Low || High Low || High Low 
Day | | Day | Day 
|Time Ht.|Time Ht | Time Ht.|Time Ht.) Time Ht.|Time Ht. 
mm ih. m. t.\h. ma. te h.m. t.\h. m. fi.| h. m. t.|h. fle 
1 | 0 24 £6\'7"02 és| 1 |'3"t1 Ls\"3"52 6.3| 1 | 4 29 Sito 42 d4 
ede a6 7°40 Ost F | 3/00: * 5.0)"9 4410.5) °M -)'5, 00 (2 Ballet 20 0.1 
Pal en era) 4.41 8 09 CAPs 2icleseet 4.21 -9 55 0.3] °2 | 5:32 4.4|11 37 0.2 
Wiles 96. 4718.54; 10.6) “Sa | 4 07 °° S.a}16 405 90.3) Tur y'5 56 = 8. 2as as 
Pie ahs © 3\-9 12) O23 14:36 4.2120. 53 Oil 8" 1a 26 OG, See = 04 
tits 1g au) 2oli0 00- « (04 Su | 512°" 53/01 3604 0.0] W|'6 47S 5. See ee 0.1 
41330 42/1011 | 0.0) 4 |'5 42 4411 48 0.0) 4. | 7 18 49| 100 —0.2 
KF | 422 5.211056 0.1] M |610 5.5}.. .. ...| Th | 732 5.4) 1 18 0.0 
5 ba 44. 43/1106 —0.1) 5 |639 46)030 0.2) 5 | 7 56 5.0] 1 44 —0.3 
Sa |525 5.4|11 52 —0.2) Tu | 7 01 56/12 42 —01| F | 814 (5.3) 205 —O1 
6 |5 51 7A ae _ oe \7 30 > 4811 21 04) 6 | 8 37 5.1] 2. 27033 
Su | 621 ~ 5.612 02 -0.2) W | 749 — °5.6) 1 34 —0.2| Sa |}854 51/249 —O1 
malig 46... eo 46) o4l°7 |'a.te 49} 08 » —O.5)'9 7 | 916 6.0) 300 eae 
M |714 5.812 56 0.3), Th | 8 34 5.5/2 24 —0.2) Su | 9 33 4.9| 3 30 0.0 
muy 22/0) 48] 1.389 40.6] 8 |'9 02 ~ 4.012 54 —0.5) 8B | 9 B60” 29 45. 6:0 
Ta |s 03° 5.8)149 -03| F | 919 _ 5.3/3 10 =0.1) M |1012 4.6, 410 5 0.2 
9 est 481230 —0.7) 79 | 948 48/336 —0.4) 9 |10°34 48/4 21 0.2 
w |852  5.7/240 —0.3| Sa |1003 5.1) 354 0.0) Tu {10 54 fi 4.3|}449 0.5 
10 9 95. 4.71317. —0.7| 10 |10 34.0! 4.7) 417 —0.2| 10° (11 17 / 4.6) 4 65) Oe 
Th | 942 | 55/330 —0.2| Su |1049 48/437 0.3| W |11 36 41/530 08 
ti 0 18. 4714 03-—06) 11 [1120 46/456 0.0] 11 [1155 44/527 (O07 
F {1032 5.21417 0.0| M |1134 45/520 0.6) Th |.. .. * 16 1.0 
42/1110 46/447 —-0.4) 12 ...)45°35° 0.3) 12/0 19 3291 6 00 1.0 
Sa [1124 464.915 04 0.3 Tu {1205 45/607 0.9) F [1236 43) 7 17 2 
135m] Ree 15 31- —o1al 13/018 42/618  o.6/ 18 | 104 | 3.7) 6 55 12 
Su li2 01. 45/553 0.6] W |1248 44/703 1.1 Sa |122 42/828 3 
144 1012 45/618 02] 14 | 1 01 3.91 709 ) 0.9] 14 | 158 3.5) 8 27 14 
M {1249 4.41650 0.9| Th | 133 4.3) 8 08 1.3) Su |214 4.2/9 30 ree 
15 lho'ss < ‘4.2\\7-09 0.5 15 | 1 48 = 3.7) 8 12 aa} 15 | 301 3.5} 9 31 1.2 
Tu | 135 4.3/7 51 11|-F |220 4.2) 9 11 1.3) M |317  4.2|10 22 ) 
ees ee) 4.0108 06): 0:7) 16 |-9-42 9 ~ 36) 9 14 4-1) 1G"). £0 3.7|10 26 1.0 
W |222 43/854 11) Sa |313 42/10 07 11|/ Tu | 424 44/1110 0.6 
17 |234 . 3.8] 9 01 0.8) 17 | 345  3.5|10 07 1.0|' 17 1*5 09 =, 40} 16) om 
Th 1313 43/950 1.0) Su |414 4.31057 0.9) W | 5 21 4.7|11 56 0.3 
18.1329 361953 8] 18 | 450 36/10 57° 09) 18 |600 43).. .. fae 
F [407 43/1041 0.9) M |510 45/1144 0.6 Th |} 609 5.01204 0.4 
19 |430 ~ 36|1041 0.7) 19 | 546 3.9/1 45 0.7) 19 | 6 42 4.7|040 0.0 
Sa |5 00 4.5111 30. 0.7| Tu |600 4.8].. .. fo sae Ne, 52 ee waa tae 0.1 
290 |'5 28 | 3:7\11 28 06] 20 | 632! 4.2) 0 30 04! 20 |722- 51/123 —08 
Su [549 47]... ...| W [642 5.112 32 0.5/ Sa | 734 54/140 —02 
21.1618 38/016 oO6| 21 |718 45/115 ‘orl 21 | 803 | 54/206 —=Oib 
M |632 4.911214 0.6 ‘Th | 7 21 53/118 °0.2| Su.|815 54/226 —04 
22 |702 40/102 4903) 22 |751 47/157 —O0.1) 22 |845 56/248 —06 
Tu |710 51/100 0.5) F |800 54/203 0.0/ M |900 5.3)312 —05 
923 1742 42/146 °&«0.1/:23 |831 49/238 -0.3] 23 | 9 32 5.6] 3 31 —0.6 
W |746 5.2}143 04| Sa |837 54/247 -—01| Tu | 9 51 5.1| 358 —0.5 
94 1820 43/228 —o.1] 24 |912 51/318 —O4| 24 |1025° 55/415 =—04 
Th | 821 5.2}226 0.3) Su |919' 5.3/3 31 —0.2) W |1049 4.8) 4 47 —0.3 
25 1858 44/308 —0.2 25 |1000 52/357 —0.4) 25 |11 25 5.415 01 —0.2 
ye $56 5.2/308 0.2) M |1007 5.2| 414 —O0.1) Th |11 53 4.6] 5 41 0.0 
940) 45346 —0.2| 26 |10'50 | 52| 437, —013) 26 |. 2. ..| 5 55 2 
Sa |937 5.1/3 48 0.2) Tu 11 02 4.9] 5 01 0.0, F {12 26 5.2| 6 45 02 
a7 |1025 461423 —o2) 27 |11 45 52|521 01) 27 |0 57 4.4] 7 04 5 
a 10 23 5.0) 4 29 0.2, WO ae 556 0.2] Sa | 127 5.0] 7 57 Oa 
Oe 16 47/501 —o.1| 28: | 02 4.7) 6 14) 0.2) 28 | 202, 42) 82 
M [1115 49/514 0.3) Th [1243 5.11702 0.5) Su | 2 3 4.8| 9 oe oa 
0 ag) a Me »..)5 43 oo]. 29 {102 44] 722 O41 29 | 38.09 41) 9 29 
Tu /1209 481/610 05 F |142 5.01816 0.6) M | 337 4.83/10 06 Os 
30/1011 47/6385 02) 30 |206 £42) 836° . 05] 30 | 4 
Ww |10i 49|720 40.6 Sa |246 5.0] 9 24 0.5 Tu | 4 ro Pi it rf es 
Biases ©45)°7 42 04-0: 81 | Sri7u- 210 42) rob 
Th ]158 49/834 0.6] Su |354 5.011025 0.3 


i 


Time mietidian 75° W. Heavy-faced type indicates p. m. tides. 0% is midni hn 
are reckoned from the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which ie. pre ie whtEES nee 
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New York City (The Battery) Tide Tables for 1941—Continued 


q Source: U. S. Coast and Goedetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time. Meridian 75° w. 
, 
October November | December 
High Low | igh | 
a Day bay Hig Low iaty High Lom 
Time Ht./Time Ht Time Ht.|Time Time Ht. /Time Ht. 
h. m. t.|Rh. m. ft. hm. t.|h.m h.m. . |e. 
1 5 16 -5}1L 22 0.3 1 6 28 4% 0 05 1 6 41 re: 0 '18 Las 
Ww 5 38 4.8)11 47 0.0 Sa 6 46 4.4/12 37 M 7 01 3.8]/12 57 -—O0.1 
2 6 07 Ch | Wes 2 7 08 4.9) 0 47 2 7 19 4.7}100 -—02 
Th 6 27 4.9)12 12 0.1 Su 7 27 4.4) 1 22 Tu 7 40 3.8] 1 40 —0.2 
3 6 52 4.9} 034 -—0.2 3 7 44 4.9) 1 29 3 7 53 4.7} 140 —-O1 
F 7 ih 5.0) 1 00 0.0 M 8 03 4.3) 2 04 Ww 8 16 3.8) 222 —0.3 
4 7 33 5.0} 117 —0.2 + 8 17 4.9) 2 08 4 8 24 4.7}2 20 -O.1 
Sa 7. SI 4.9, 144 -0.1 Tu 8 38 4.2| 2 44 Th | 8 52 3.7) 302 -0.3 
i 5 8 10 5.1} 158 -0.2 5 8 47 4.8) 2 46 5 8 54 4.6) 2 57 0.0 
. Su 8 28 4.7; 226 —0.1) W 9 12 4.0| 3 24 F 9 28 3.6} 3 41 —0.2 
6 8 45 5.0} 2 37 —0.1 6 9 16 4.7| 3 20 6 9 22 4.5) 3 32 0.1 
% M 9 04 4.5) 3 07 €.0 Th | 9 46 3.8] 4 O1 Sa |10 06 3.5) 416 —0.2 
y 7 9 18 4.9} 3 14 0.0 7 9 42 4.6] 3 52 7 9 52 4.3) 4 02 0.2 
er Tu | 9 38 4.3| 3 46 0.1 F /|10 26 3.6] 4 36 Su /|10 47 3.4) 4 51 0.0 
, 8 9 50 4.8) 3 49 0.2 8 |10 14 4.4) 4 18 8 |10 31 4.2) 4 29 0.3 
WwW 10 15 4,1) 4 23 0.3, Sa |11 08 3.5] 5 12 M /11 34 3.4) 5 26 0.1 
9 {10 20 46) 419 0.4 9 -|10 57 4.3) 4 40 9 |11 20 4.1) 5 00 0.4 
i Th (|10 54 3.9| 5 00 0.5 Su /|11 58 3.4) 5 51 TW ike ae -.-| 6 06 0.2 
2 10 |10 57 44) 4 44 0.7. #10 {11 46 4.1} 5 12 10 0 22 3.5) 5 44 0.6 
F {11 39 3.7| 5 38 0.8] M |... .. ...| 6 46. W |12 12, 4.0) 7 00 0.2 
Lt” J11°39 4.3) 5 05 0.9, 11 0 51 3.5} 6 00 11 1 10 3.7| 7 06 0.6 
; et oe -..| 6 28 1.0 Tu |12 40 4.1) 7 56 Th | 1 06 4.0) 8 10 0.2 
12 0 27 3.5) 5 37 1.1) 12 1 44 3.6) 8 02 12 2 04 3,9|-8 41 0.5 
Su |12 28 4.2) 7 39 11 W 1 38 4.0) 9 00 F 2 05 3.9] 9 12 0.0 
13 1 21 3.5) 6 38 1,3, 13 2 43 3.8) 9 14 13 3 06 4.1| 9 48 0.2 
M 1 21 4.1) 8 47 1.0 Th | 2 40 4.1) 9 53 Sa 3 il 3.9110 08 —0.3 
r 14 2 21 3.6] 8 52 1.3) 14 3 44 4.1|10 17 14 4 10 4.4110 46 —-0O.1 
caw? bap 2a 4.1| 9 43 08 -F 3 50 4.2|10 42 Su | 4 24 4.0)11 00 —0.6 
15 3 25 3.7| 9 54 1.0; 15 4 44 4.5)11 11 15 5 13 4.8111 41 —0.5 
; w 3 28 4.2|10 32 0.5 Sa | 4 56 4.3/11 30 M 5 32 4.1)11 53 —0.8 
16 4 28 40/10 47 0.6 16 5 40 3 ae ee ed 6 09 4 See Ta 
’ Th | 4 36 4.4|11 18 0.1 Su | 5 56 4.6|12 02 -—0.4) Tu | 6 30 4.3/12 36 —0.8 
17 5 22 4.5)11 37 0.2) 17 6 29 6.4019 —0.7) 17 7 00 5.5} 046 —0.9 
F 5 33 ce} Pas <a av 6 47 4.7),12 55 —0.7) W 7 24 4.5) 129 —11 
18 6 10 4.9| 004 —0.2, 18 7,17, 5.71 107 —0.9) 18 7 51 5.6] 139 —1.0 
Sa 6 23 5.0}12 26 —0.2, Tu | 7 38 4.8) 1 46 — 1.0] Th | 8 18 4.5) 221 —1.3 
19 6 54 5.44049 -0.5 19 8 05 5.8] 1 58 —1.0) 19 8 42 5.5] 2 31 —11 
Su 7 09 5.2} 1 16 — 5.0) w 8 29 4.8) 237 —1.1) F 9 12 4.443 11 —1.3 
Pek 20 7 38 5.7] 1 35 —0.7) 20 8 55 5.7| 2 48 -0.9) 20 9 34 5.4, 3 22 —1.0 
/ M 7 56 5.2} 205 -—0.7 Th | 9 24 4.6| 3 28 Li Sa |10 09 4.3} 400 —1.2 
3 21 8 23 5.8] 221 —0.8, 21 9 49 5.6] 3 37 —0.8) 21 |10 30 5.11} 413 -08 
+ Tu | 8 43 5.11 254 —-0.8 F 10 25 4.44418 .—1.0) Su /11 08 4.2} 448 —1.0_ 
an 22 9 11 5.8} 308 —0.8) 22 {10 49 5.3} 428 —0.5) 22 |11 27 4.7| 503 —0.5 
Ww 9 37 4.91343 —0.8) Sa |11 29 4.3) 5 09 — 0.8) Mi ihe Poe veo | 8 O2) pas 
23 =|10 06 5.6] 3 54 -—0.6 23 {11 49 5.0} 5 22 —0.2)| 23 0 05 41) 5 58 —0.1 
Th |10 38 4.7| 4 33 =0.7 oe ares ..-| 6 04 = 0.5} Tu 112. 21 4.4/6 31 —0.4 
24 (|11 07 54,443 -—0.3| 24 0 30 4.2) 6 24 0.2) 24 1 00 4.0| 7 00 0.2 
F 11 43 4.44527 —-0.4) M /|12 48 4.6, 706 —0.2) W 1 4.1] 730 -—0.2 
212 | Oa «+f & 39 0.1) 25 1 28 4.1) 7 34 0.4) 25 1 52 3.9) 8 06 0.4 
Sa |12 09 5.1] 6 26 —0.1; Tu | 1 46 4.3} 809 —0.1) Th | 2 07 3.8] 8 29 0.0 
6 0 47 4.2) 6 46 0.4) 26 2 26 4.0) 8 42 0.5) 26 2 45 3.8) 9 09 0.4 
ou 1 10 4.9) 7 35 0.1. W 2 43 4.1) 9 09 0.0) F | 3 02 3.5| 9 24 0.0. 
1 50 4.2} 8 OL 0.6)) 27 3 23 *4.0| 9 43 0.4) 27 3 40 3.8/10 05 0.4 
-t 211 4.6) 8 41 0.2, Th | 3 42 3.9|10 O1 9.0) Sa | 4 00 3.3/10 15 0.0 
8 2 51 4.1) 9 10 0.6) 28 4 20 41/10 37 0.3), +28 4 35 3.9/10 56 0.2 
Tu 3 14 4.4) 9 41 0.1) F 4 40 3.8|10 49 —0.1)| Su | 4 56 3.3/11 02 0.0 
29 3 54 4.2/10 10 0.5)) 29 5 13 4.2)11 25 0.1} 29 5 27 4.0/11 44 0.1 
Ww 415 4.2/10° 33 0.0) Sa | 5 32 3.8|11 36 —0.1| M 5 49 vis 1147 -—0.1 
. 4 53 4,4/11 02 0.3) 30 6 00 NN aad evap 30 6 13 Wie oS “is 
Th 5 12 4.3}11 20 -—0.1)| Su | 6 19 3.8|12 12 0.0) Tu | 6 36 oy be re pie 
31 5 43 4.611 51 0.1 31 6 53 7 -0. 
F 602 4.4)... .. ee Ww 717 3.5| 116 —0.2 


Time meridian 75° W. Heavy-faced type indicates p. m, tides. 08 is midnight, 12h is noon. Heights 


are reckoned 
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om the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean low water. 
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Time of High 


Astronomical—High Tide Table; Weather Information 
Water at Points on the Atlantic Coast 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 2 
To be added to or pubtracted from high-water time at New York City, as shown on pages 178, 179. 
—— Se  :. 0COCNSS ce Pa Se - <= 


5 Os aa| "i 35 ||Portiana, Me adal "238 
ah Soto dd| 9 05 |;Key West, Fla.......a ortland, ERO RE 3 
Ria: ma seen nad 9 10 ||League Island, Pa....add| 5 50 |/Portsmouth, N. H... one q ee 
Atlantic City, N. J..sub.| 1 05 ||/Marblehead, Mags....add| 2 40 Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. at Shak 
Baltimore, Md....... add| 11 00 ||Nahant, Mass.......add| 2 45 ||/Providence, R. Daules ou eae 
Bar Harbor, Me...... add| 2 20 ||Nantucket, Mass..... add| 3 35 ||Richmond, Va....... au 3 an 
Beaufort, 8. C....... add| 0 35 ||Newark, N.J........ add| 0 55 ||Rockaway Inlet, N. Y.sub $3 
Block Is. Hbr., R. I..sub,} 1 00 ||/New Bedford, Mass. .sub. 0 55 ||Rockland, Me.... add a 
Boston, Mass.......- add| 2 45 ||Newburyport, Mass,..add| 3 25 |/Rockport, Mass...... add 4 +4 
Bridgeport, Conn.... add| 2 55 ||New Haven, Conn....add| 2 50 ||Salem, Mass...207 00m ad ae 
18) Gist EN 20 cd Bee ae sub.| 0 55 ||New London, Conn...add} 1 05 ||Sandy Hook, N. J....sub. 0 a 
Cape May, N. J..... sub.| 0 45 ||Newport, R. I......- sub.| 1 05 ||Savannah, Ga....... ad 0 an 
Charleston, 8. C..... sub.}| 90 30 ||Norfolk, Va......... add| 0 55 ||Southport, NG Coen sub 0 ae 
Eastport, Me........ add} 2 25 ||Norwich, Conn....... add| 1 50 ||Viney’d Hav’n, Mass.add| 2 2 
Gloucester, Mass..... add| 2 40 |/Old Pt. Comfort, Va..add| 0 25 ||Washington, D. C.... 12 fi 
Hell Gate Light, N. Y.add| 2 00 |/Philadelphia, Pa..... add| 6 20 ||Watch Hill, R.1..... add| 0 aot 
Isle of Shoals, N. H..,add| 2 40 ||/Plymouth, Mass..... add| 2 45 ||West Point, N. Y....add| 3 2: 
Jacksonville, (eta ot add! 1 25 ||Point Lookout, Md...add| 5 00 ||Wilmington, N. C aad) 2) 45 
AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE 
Places Feet | Inch Places Feet | Inch Places Feet | Inch 

‘Balboa, Panama.| 12 rf Mobile, Ala....... 1 7 San Diego, Cal.... 4 2 
Baltimore, Md... 1 2 New London, Conn. 2 6 Sandy Hook, N. J.. 4 i 
Boston, Mass.. 9 5 New Orleans, La...| See | Note ||San Francisco, Cal. 3 11 
Charleston, S. C. 5 2 Newport, R.I..... 3 6 Savannah, Ga..... 7 5 
Colon, Panama 0 11 New York, mA 4 5 Seattle, Wash. .... vA Z 
Hastport, Me....| 18 2 Old Pt. Comfort, Va. 2 6 Tampa, Fla......- 1 10 
Galveston, Tex.. 1 0 Philadelphia, Pa... 5 2 Washington, D. C.. 2 11 
Key West, Fla... t 4 Portland, Me...... 8 11 


“At New Orleans, the periodic rise and fall of the 
being about one foot at low river stage and zero at 


Weather Bureau Signals 


Source: Weather Bureau, United 

Small Craft Warning—A red pennant indicates 
that moderately strong winds that will interfere 
With the safe operation of small craft are expected. 
No night display of small craft warnings is made. 

Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant above 
a@ square red flag with black centre displayed by 
day, or two red lanterns, one above the other, dis- 
played by night, indicates the approach of a storm 
of marked violence with winds beginning from the 
northeast. 

Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant below 
@ square red flag with black centre displayed by 
day, or one red lantern displayed by night, in- 
dicates the approach of a storm of marked violence 
with winds beginning from the southeast. 

Southwest Storm Warning—A white pennant be- 
low a square-red flag with black centre displayed by 


tide varies with the stage of the Mississippi River, 
high river stage. 


States Department of Agriculture 

day, or a white lantern below a red lantern dis- 
played by night, indicates the approach of a storm 
of marked violence with winds beginning from the 
southwest. 

Northwest Storm Warning—A white pennant 
above a square red flag with black centre displayed 
by day, or a white lantern above a red lantern 
displayed by night, indicates the approach of a 
storm of marked violence with winds beginning 
from the northwest. 

Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning—Two square 
flags, red with black centres, one above the other, 
displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a white 
lantern between, displayed by night, indicate the 
approach of a tropical hurricane, or of one of the 
extremely severe and dangerous storms which oc- 
casionally occur. 


RULES FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) 


Barometer Wind from 
High and steady SW to NW 
High and rising rapidly | SW to NW 
he high, falling slowly | SW to NW 
High and falling slowly |S to SE 
High and falling rapidly | S to SE 
High and falling slowly | SE to NE 
High and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
High and falling slowly | E to NE 
High and falling rapidly | E to NE 
Low and falling slowly | SE to NE 
Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE 
Low and rising slowl S to SW 
Low and falling rapidly | StoE Severa 
Low and falling rapidly | E toN 

by cold 

Low and rising rapidly Going to W 


Summer—light winds, fair. 
Summer—rain in 12 to 24 hours. 

Winter—rain or snow and increasing winds. 

Rain will continue one or two days. 

Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 36 hours. 
Clearing soon and fair several days. 


Weather Indicated 


Fair and little temperature change for one or two days. 
Fair followed by warmer and rain within two-days. 
Fair and slowly rising temperature for two days. 

Rain within 24 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 

Rain in 12 to 18 hours. 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 hours. 


Winter—rain in 24 hours. 


storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours. 


Northwest gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter 


wave. 


Clearing and colder. 


Thermometers—Comparative Scales 


, | Fahr- Fahr- Fahr- 
ikke eres Roce Reais or en- Reau- | Centi-| en- 
80° | 100° | 212° Water Boils so" | Yoo | 242° Boe" | “too? | 212° 
jea~ —|————| 
76 95 203 Level. 29.3} 36.7] 98 |Blood Heat 0 0 2 
72 90 194 28 35 95 ae (009) eat 30 Ne aied 
68 85 185 25.8] 32.2) 90 rie S| td 23 
63.1] 78.9) 174 24 30 86 = 5.3|—"Gaal, 220, 
60 75 167 | Alcohol Boils 21.3) 26.7} 80 =18 M10 14 
56 70 158 20 25 77 —_9.8/—12.2). 10 
4 | 60 | 14 12.4) 19.3} 60 |Temz =14.2|-17.8| 3 
. a ‘emperate =—1452)—17, 
44 | 55 | 131 10.2} 12.8] 55 ‘a - 5°]. Dee a 
42.2) 652.8) 127 |Tallow Melts 8 10 50 —20 |-—25 |-13 
50 122 5.8 7.2) 45 —24 |—30 |—22 
tis) 42a] 1 ha) hal ab =3) [33 [5M 
a gee ige 3 32 |—40 |—40 


To reduce Fahrenheit to Centigrade subtract 32 
degrees and multiply by 5/9; to reduce Centigrade 


to Fahrenheit multiply by 9/5 and add 32 degrees; 
to reduce Reaumur to Centigrade multiply by 5/4. 
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The Atmosphere 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Washington : 


The atmosphere is composed of a mixture of gases 
and surrounds or envelops the whole earth. It is 
sometimes likened to a great sea of gases, at the 
bottom of which we live. The principal con- 
stituents are oxygen and nitrogen, in about the 
Proportion of 21 per cent of the former and 78 per 
cent of the latter by volume, the remaining 1 per 
cent being made up of five other gases. Water 
vapor, which is really water in a gaseous form. is 
always present in the lower atmosphere, but in a 
variable quantity. It occupies space independently 
of the other gases, and may comprise up to 3 per 
cent of the total weight of a given volume of air. 

The tendency for these gases to escape into space 
is overcome by the earth’s attraction, and they rest 
upon its surface with about the same weight as a 
layer of water 34 feet in depth. In other words 
they press downward, and obeying the law of 
Bases they also press in every other direction at 
Sea level with a force of nearly 15 pounds per 
Square inch of surface. 

We can not see the gases, and since they per- 
meate all our tissues we do not feel their pressure 
except when they are in motion as wind. It used 
to be supposed that the atmosphere had no weight, 
and hence the saying ‘“‘light as air.” 

Since the density of air at sea level is only about 
one eight-hundredth part that of water, it follows 
that the atmosphere would be eight hundred times 
34 feet, or about 5 miles in depth if it were of the 
Same density at all altitudes, which it is not. Gases 


are easily compressed, and therefor®-thé layers near 
Sea level have the greatest density because they are 
compressed by the weight of all that lies above. 
With increase of distance above sea level this 
weight is decreased steadily by the amount of air 
that is left below. and thus the pressure and density: 
gradually diminish to nothingness. 

So much of the atmosphere is compressed into 
the lower layers that one-half of it lies below ah 
elevation of 314 miles, although traces of some of 
its gases have been revealed at an altitude of 
nearly 200 miles. Only one sixty-fourth of the 
atmosphere lies above an altitude of 21 miles, so 
we may realize that this gaseous envelope is rela- 
tively very thin as compared with the diameter 
of the earth. ‘ 

The air holds in suspension many substances, 
such as bacteria and dust particles. -We may 
sometimes think that it would be a great advantage 
to have all such foreign matter eliminated, but if 
so it is because we do not realize the results. 

Only a small portion of the bacteria are of the 
disease-breeding types, while many of the re- 
mainder are of real benefit to mankind. Bacteria 
are the chief factors in manufacturing all of the 
products of fermentation, and also they are the 
active agents that disintegrate the organic matters 
in the soil and prepare them for plant food. 

Some of the dust particles in the air are very 
important as they form nuclei on which water 
vapor condenses when air is cooled sufficiently, and 
without which there could*be no clouds or rain. 


The Poles o 


Source: Dep’t of Research in Terrestrial Ma: 


f the Earth 


gnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
the Earth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
not absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth. The 
Pole of rotation describes an irregular curve about 
its mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
(1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load of ice and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
to the shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
Small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 
centered at the mean position of the pole. 

The pole of rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 

The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
region where the magnetic force is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass Placed at the magnetic poles experi- 
ences no directive force. 

There are slow changes with time in the_dis- 
tribution of the Earth’s magnetic field. These 
changes were at one time attributed in part to a 
eaaplinee movement of the magnetic poles around 
he geographic poles, but later evidence refutes 
this theory and points, rather, to a slow migra- 
tion of ‘‘disturbance’’ foci over the Earth. There 
appears to be a small irregular migration of the 
magnetic poles, but there are not sufficient ob- 
servations available as yet to define the motion 


with any great degree of accuracy. 

The center of the area designated as the north 
magnetic pole is in about latitude 70.5 N and 
longitude 96 W. 

The position of the south magnetfc pole has been 
tentatively accepted as in latityde 712.4 S and 
longitude 154 E. ‘ 

The direction of the horizontal component of 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag- 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass. : 

A compass without error points in the direction 
of magnetic north. (In general this is not the 
direction of the magnetic north pole). If one 
follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu- 
lar curve which eventually reaches the north 
magnetic pole (though not usually by a great- 
circle route). 
pass should not be thought of as due to any 
influence of the distant pole, but simply as an in- 
dication of the distribution of the Earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation. 

There is always some part of the Earth where 
the variation of the compass is zero, that is, the 
northward compass-direction coincides with the 
true northward direction. 

About 1800 the line of no variation crossed the 
United States, passing between. Washington and 
Baltimore. It now crosses the United States from 
Michigan to Florida. In Europe the line of no 
variation passed through London in 1655, through 
Paris in 1670, and now passes near Bucharest. 


The Aurora 


Source: Dep’t of Research in Terrestrial Ma 


The Aurora Borealis and Aurora Australis are 
displays of light in the high levels of the Earth’s 
atmosphere which at times become very bright and 
colorful. They are most frequently seen in two 
broad belts Paes cee op Le da along the 

undaries 0: polar regions. 
bothe Aurora Borealis or northern lights show 
greatest intensity and frequency along a path which 
crosses North America from Alaska in a south- 
easterly direction to Hudson Bay and Labrador. 
This line of maximum intensity crosses Northern 
Norway and skirts the Arctic coast of Siberia. 

The Australis or southern-light zone is situated 
over the Antarctic continent and the little-known 


gnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 
two hundred miles above the Harth’s surface. 
Analysis of the light of aurorae has shown that it is 
produced by electrical discharges in oxygen and 
nitrogen. 4 

The various shapes and directions usually as- 
sumed by the aurorae and their positions with 
respect to the Earth’s magnetic field show that 
this magnetic field and its variations are con- 
trolling factors in the formation of displays. 

The association of aurorae with solar and terres- 
trial magnetic-electric pu indicates that 
the sun is the source of energy that produces the 
aurorae. The electrical condition of the upper 
atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 


ntarctic seas. 
A intense and widely spread auroral displays are 
associated with high sunspot-activity and world- 
wide magnetic-electric storms. At such times 
auroral displays are seen as far south as the West 
Indies in the Northern Hemisphere, and as far 
north as Australia and New Zealand in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The region in which auroral displays occur has 
been found to be approximately between fifty and 


ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
from the sun and by high-speed charged corpuscles 
from outer space, known as cosmic rays. 

The exact mechanism by which one or more of 
these forms of energy produce the aurorae is not 
known. New researches under way upon auroral 
and geomagnetic data, also using radio waves to 
analyze the different regions of the Harth’s upper 
atmosphere, will facilitate an understanding of this 
mechanism. 


However, the action of the com- — 
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184. Astronomical—Weather Information; Temperature; Rainfall 


Mean Temperatures, Highs, Lows, Rainfall 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Mean Mean 
emIpes Rec- | Rec- pay 
States| Stations rage ie ea Rola erntr 
Jan. | July] est. est. | (Ins.) 
--|Mobile...... 52 | 81 | 103 | — 1] 61.6 
- |Phoenix..... 51 | 90 | 119 12| 7.8 
...|Little Rock..| 41 | 81 | 110 | —12| 48.4 
.|San Francisco] 50 | 58 | 101 27) 22.0 
--|Denver...... 30 | 72 | 105 | —29| 14.0 
..|New Haven..| 28 | 72 | 101 | —15] 45.5 
.|Washington..| 34 | 77 | 106 | —15) 42.2 
70 | 84 | 100 41} 38.1 
43 | 78 | 103 | —_8| 48.3 
30 | 73 | 121 | —28} 13.1 
24 | 72 | 105 | —23| 32.9 
28 | 76 | 106 | —25/ 39.9 
19 | 74 | 110 | —32] 32.9 
31 | 79 | 114 | —22) 30.1 

...|Louisville....} 34 | 79 | 107 | —20| 43.3]/§ 
.|New Orleans.} 54 | 82 | 102 7) 57.5 
Portland. ...| 22 | 68 |. 103 | —21| 41.9 
Baltimore...| 34 | 77 | 107 | —.7| 42.6 
Boston...... 28 | 72 | 104 | —18) 40.1 
bey pDetroit.\. 5. 24 | 72 | 105 | —24| 32.0 
...|Minn,-S.Paul] 13 } 72 | 108 | —41| 27.4 
.|Vicksburg...| 48 | 81 | 104 | — 1) 51.9 
Mo.. ..|St. Louis....| 31 | 79 | 110 | —22| 37.4 
Mont...|Helena...... 20 | 66 | 103 | —42| 13.6 


The minus (—) sign’ indicates temperature below 
zero, Fahrenheit thermometer registration. 
On April 5, 1926, at Opid’s Camp, in the San 


Mean Mean 

pene Rec- Ree- ane 

ature ord or in 

States tations |__| pigh-| Low- | cip’n 
- : Jan. | July Hose ilmmests (Ins.) 
Neb..../Omaha...... 22 | 77 | 114 | —32] 27.8 
Nev....|Winnemucca.| 29 |} 71 | 108 | —36| 8.5 
N. C...jCharlotte. 41 | 78 | 103 | — 5) 46.0 
N. .|Bismarck. 8 | 70 | 114 | —45] 16.3 
N. H....|Concord... 22 | 68 | 102 | —35) 37.5 
N. J....|Atlantic Gity.| 32 | 72 | 104 | — 9] 40.6 
N.M...|Santa Fe....| 29 | 69 97 | —13) 14.3 
N.Y. IN. Y. City...] 31 | 74 | 102 | —14) 43.0 
Ohio....|Cincinnati...| 30 | 75 | 108 | —17] 38.6 
Okla..;.|Oklahoma...| 36 | 81 | 113 | —17| 31.2 
Ore. 35.5 Portland. ...| 39 | 67 | 105 | — 2] 41.6 
Pat caaie Philadelphia.} 33 ; 76 | 106 | —11| 40.4 
R. I....]Block Island.} 31 | 68 2 | —10} 41.3 
S.C....]/Charleston...| 50 | 81 | 104 7) 45.2 
Sia gor pierre he. cee 16 | 75 | 115 | —40|] 16.7 
Tenn...|Nashville....| 39 | 79 | 106 | —13) 47.2 
Tex...../Galveston...| 54 | 83 | 101 8] 44.8 
Utah.....|Salt Lake C..| 29 | 76 | 105 | —20) 16.1 
VGse ork Burlington...) 19 | 70 | 100 | —29) 31. 6 
VA oa Norfolk. .... 41 | 79 | 105 2) 44.1 
Wash...|Seattle...... 40 | 63 98 34.0 
W. Va..|Parkersburg..| 32 | 75 | 106 | —27| 39.4 
Wis....|Milwaukee...| 21 | 70 | 105 | —25) 3,01 
Wyo....|Cheyenne....| 26 | 67 | 100 | —38| 15.0 


Gabriel mountains of California, 1.03 inches of 
rain—equivalent to 116 tons of water per acre—fell 
in one minute. 


Monthly Mean. Temperature and Precipitation 


. Source: United States Weather Bureau 
UNITED STATES CITIES (TEMP., FAHRENHEIT; PRECIPITATION, IN INCHES 


THE MEANING OF 
An acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet. 
Consequently, a rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of 
ground would mean a total of 6,272,640 cubic inches 
of water. This is equivalent to 3,630 cubic feet. 
As a cubic foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 
Fens: the exact amount varying with the density 
t follows that the weight of a uniform coating o 
1 inch of rain over 1 acre of surface would be 
226,512 pounds, or 11314 short tons. 
The weight of 1 U. S. gallon of pure water is 


} Jan. | Feb. |Mar.| April| May | June| July | Aug. | Sept Oct. | Nov. Dec. 
Stations. | >p\T. P.| TPT. P.| 1) P.| T.P.| 1) P.| 1. P.| T.| P.|T.) P.| tT) P.| TP. 
Albany........| 23\2.4| 2412.5| 33|2.6] 47|2.5| 5912.9] 68|/3.4| 73/3.4| 71|3.7| 63| 3-1| 52| 2.7| 39| 2.8] 28|2.6 
‘Ashevilie. ...)_| 35/3.1| 38|3.2| 45/4.0| 54|3.0] 63/3.4| 69|3.9| 72|4.3| 70|4.2| 65| 3.0] 55] 2.8] 45] 2:9] 38i3.2 
Atlanta... 43/5.0| 45|4.8| 52|5.3| 61/3.6| 70|3.5| 76|3.7| 78|4.6| 77|4.4| 72| 3.0] 63] 2.6] 52] 3.0] 4514.7 
Bismarck 3/0.4| 1010.4| 24|0.9| 4211.5] 54|2.3| 64|3.4| 7012.2] 67/1.8| 58] 1.2] 45] 0.9] 28] 0:6] 1510.6 
Boston 28|3.6| 29|3.4| 36/3.6| 4613.3] 57/3.2| 66|2.9| 72|3.5| 70|3.6| 63] 3.1| 54] 3.2| 42] 3.3] 3213.4 
Buffalo 2513.3| 2413.0] 31/2.6| 43/26] 55/3.1| 64|2.8| 70|3.0| 69]3.1| 62) 2.9) 52) 3.3] 39] 3/0 30/34 
Charlesto ‘| 503.0] 52|3:0| 57|3.0] 6412.5] 73/3.0] 7914.6] 81/6.9| 81\6.5| 77| 4.5] 68| 3.3] 58] 2.1] 52/27 
Chicago... ... | 24{1.9| 26|2.1| 35|2.6| 47|2.8] 58|3.5| 67|3.3| 7213.3] 72/3.2| 65| 3.1) 54| 2.5] 40] 2/4] 29/2-0 
Cincinnati. . |] _| 30/3.5| 33|3.0| 41|3.9| 52/3.1| 63|3.7| 71|3.7| 75|3.3| 7413.4| 67| 2.6] 56| 2.5| 42| 2/8] 3313.0 
Cleveland...... 26|2.5| 27|2.5| 35|2.7| 46|2.4| 58]3.1| 67|3.1| 71/3.4| 70|2.8| 64| 3.3] 54] 2.8] 41] 2.6] 31/2.4 
Dallas......... 45|2.4| 50|2.3| 57|2.9| 65/4.3| 73/4.5| 80/3.9| 84|2.9| 84|2:8] 77| 2.7] 67] 2:7] 56] 2.5] 4812.4 
Denver........ 30/0.4| 3310.5| 39]1.0] 47/2.1| 56|2.2| 66|1.4| 72|1.7| 71\1.4| 63| 1.0] 51] 1.0] 40] 0.6] 3210.7 
Detroit. ....... 24/2.1| 2512.2] 33|2.4| 46/2.5| 583.2] 67/3.6| 72|3.3| 70|2.8| 64] 2.9] 52] 2.4] 39] 9/4] 2glv.4 
Galveston...... 54/3.4| 56|2.8| 62|2.7| 69/3.1| 75|3.4| 81/4.4| 83/3:7| 83/4.3] 80] 5.6] 73] 4.4| 63] 3.3] 5613.8 
elena........ 20|0.9| 23]0.6| 32|0:8] 44/1.1| 52/2/3| 59|2.3] 66|1.1| 65/0.8| 57] 1.2] 45] 0.9] 33| 0.7] 2410.8 
Jacksonville 55/2.8] 58|3.0| 63/2.9] 69|2.4| 75/4.0| 80/5.3] 8216-7| 82|5.8| 78] 7.4] 71| 4.5] 62! 2-0] 5613.0 
Juneau.,....: 28/7.2| 30|5.6| 34/5.5| 41/5.4| 48/5.2| 54|3.8] 57/5.0| 55|7.0| 50|10.2| 43|11.2] 36| 9.0] 31\7.4 
Kansas City... | 28|1.2| 31|1.8| 43|2.5| 55/3.1| 65/4.6| 74/5.0| 78|4.1| 77/4.1| 69| 4.6] 58| 2.9] 44] 18] 32/13 
Los Angeles... .| 55/3.1| 56|3.1| 58|2.8] 59|1.0| 62|0.4| 66|0.1| 70|0.0| 71{0.0| 69| 0.2] 65| 0.7] 61| 1.21 5712.8 
Memphis...... 41|4.8| 44/4.4] 52|5.3| 62/4.8| 71/4.2| 7813.6] 81/3.2| 79/3.4| 74| 2.8] 63| 2.7| 52| 42] 44lag 
Miami... ..).| 66/2.5| 67/1.8| 70|2.2| 73/3.1| 76|6.2| 80/6.9| 81/5.4| 81\6.2| 80| 8.3] 77| 8.4] 72| 2/ol esi1.7 
Minneapolis....| 13)0.9| 16/1.0| 30/1.4| 46/2/2| 58/3.7| 68|4.2| 72/3.7| 70/3.1| 61| 3.1| 49] 2.1| 32] 1:3] 20l1.0 
Mobile........ 52|4.8] 55|5.3| 60|6.0| 66|4.6| 7414.3] 80/5.4| 8116.9] 8116.9] 73| 5.0] 69] 3.6] 59] 3.6] 5215.0 
New Orleans. . || 54/4.3| 57/4.2| 63/4.7} 69|5.2| 75/4.6| 81/5.9| 82/6.4| 8215.8] 79| 5.0] 71| 3.3] 62| 3.1] 56148 
New York... | 31|3.7| 313.8] 38]3.6| 4913.2] 6113.2| 69/3.3| 74|4.2| 7314.3] 67| 3.4| 56] 3.5] 441 3.0] 3513.6 
Oklahoma City.| 36/1:2| 40]1.1| 50/20| 60|3.3| 68/4.9] 76/3.7| 81/2.9| 80/2.9] 73] 3.0] 62| 2:9] 49] 1-91 3911.5 
Philadelphia... .| 33/3.3| 34/3/3] 41]3.4| 52/30] 63/33] 71/3.2| 76|4.2| 7514.6] 68| 3.1| 58| 2:8] 46| 2:71 36l3.4 
Phoenix. . 51|0.8] 55/0.8| 61/0.7] 67|0.4| 75/0-1] 84/0.1| 90|1.1| 88|1 0] 83] 0.8] 71| 0.5] 60! 0.7| 52l1.0 
Pittsburg 31/3.0| 32|2-6| 40|3.0| 51|2-9] 62/3.2| 7113.8] 75/4.0| 73/3.2| 66| 2.6| 56| 2.5] 43] 2°3| 342.9 
St. Louis ‘| 31/2:3] 35]2:6] 44/3.4] 563.8] 67/4.3| 75/3.8| 79]3.0| 78|3.0| 70| 3.5] 59] 2.7] 45] 2°38] 35la.0 
St. Paul... || 13]0-9| 16]0.9] 29/1:4] 46/2.4| 58/3.3] 67|4.1| 72/3.6| 69|3.0| 61| 3.1] 49| 2.2] 32] 173] 19l1.1 
Salt Lake City. | 29]1:3} 34]1:5] 42/20] 50/2:0| 57|1.9] 67|0.8| 76|0.5| 7410.8] 64] 1.0] 52] 1.4] 41] 14] 3el114 
San Antonio. . .| 52/15) 55|1-6] 63/1.8] 69|3.2| 75|3.2| 81/2.5| 84/2.2| 84|2'4| 79] 3.0] 70| 21 6ol 1'9| B4l1-6 
San Francisco. .| 50/4.5| 52/3.8} 54|3.1| 55|1.6| 57|0.8| 58|0.2| 58/0.0| 59/0.0| 61| 0.4| 60] 1.11 56] 2:4] 51140 
Santa Fe....... 29/0.7| 33/0.8| 40/0:8}47|1.0] 56/1.3] 65|1.1| 69|2.4| 67|2.3] 61| 1.4] 50| 1.2] 39! 0.7] 31l0.7 
Seattle... 12! 40|4.9| 41/3.9] 45/3.0| 49/2.4]54|1.9] 59/1.3] 63|0.6| 63/0.7| 58] 1.8] 51| 2.8] 46] 5.01 4915.6 
Sioux City... |: 18]0.7| 21|0.8] 33]1.2] 48]2:7] 60/40] 70]4.0] 7413.5] 72/3.1| 63] 3.0] 51] 1.8] 35| 1.0] 2310.9 
Sitka.....,... 1] 32/7.8] 3416.8] 37/5.9) 4115.6) 47/4 1| 52/313] 55/4.3] 56/7.1| 52/10.3| 421126] 39|10.0] 3519.0 
Spokane....... 28/2.2] 31]1.8] 40]1:2| 48]1.1] 56]1.4] 63/1.3] 69|0.7| 68/0.6| 59] 0.9| 48] 1.2] 38| 2.11 30la.9 
Washington. .. .| 3313.6] 35!3.3| 4313.8] 5313.3] 6413.7| 7214.1| 77/471 75/4.0| 681 3.2| 571 2/8] 45| 2\4| 37133 


“1 INCH OF RAIN” 


8.345 pounds. Consequently a rainfall of 1 inch 
over 1 acre of ground would mean 27,143 gallons of 
water. This is equivalent to 603 barrels of 45° 
brats vate of 1 inch 
rainfall o nch on a roof of 3,000 square 

would mean 432,000 cubic inches, or 250 cube eat 
available for the cistern. This is equal to’ 1,870 
U._S. gallon, or 41.5 barrels of 45 gallons each, 

Ten inches of snow equals in water content, on 
the average, about one inch of rain. 
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Days’ Lengths at N. Y. City—Sunrise to Sunset 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Days| Jan. Feb. \March/ April May June July 


Aug. | Sept. Oct. Noy. Dec. 


H.M.| H.M.|H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| H.M.| aw 
Deets. te) 1s 11.17 | 12.42 | 13.58 | 14.56 | 15. 5 | 14.20 | 18. 6 | 11.45 | 10.95° | 9 o7~ 
2:..} 9.18 | 10. 8 | 11.19 | 12.44 | 14. 1 | 14:57 | 15. 4 | 14/18 |. 13° 11.43 | 10.23 | 9.25 
Sos) 9.19 | 10.11 111.23 | 12:47 | 14. 3] 14.58 | 16. 4 | 14.16 | 13° 11.40 | 10.20 | 9:24 
4...| 9.20 | 10.13 | 11.25 | 12.50 | 14. 5 | 14°59 | 15: 2 |-14.14 ] 12°58 | 11:38 | 10°18 | 9.93 
5...) 9.21 | 10.15 | 11.27 | 12.53 | 14. 8 | 15: 0 | 15. 1 | 14:12 | 12°57 | 11:35 | 10/18 | 9:33 
6...) 9.22 | 10.17 | 11.30 | 12.55 | 14.10 | 15. 1 | 15. 1 | 14:10 | 12754 | 11.32 | 10°13 | 9°91 
7...| 9.23 | 10.20 | 11.33 | 12:58 | 14.12 | 15. 1 | 15. 0 | 14. 8 | Ie: 11.30 | 10-11 | 9.20 
8...| 9.24 | 10.23 | 11:36 | 13. 0 | 14:14 | 15. 2 | 14:59 | 14. 5 | 12: 11.27 | 10: 8 | 9.19 
Hosen) 9.25 {10.25 | 11-39 | 13. 3 | 14.16 | 15. @ | 14.68 | 14. 4 | 12° 11:24 | 10. 6 | 9.18 
10...| 9.26 | 10.27 | 11.41 | 13: 6 | 14:18 | 15: 4 | 14:57 | 14. 2 | 12: 11.22 | 10. 4 | 9:18 
11...] 9.28 | 10.29 | 11.44 | 13: 8 | 14:20 | 15: 5 | 14.56 | 13.58 | 12: 11.19 | 10: 2 | 9:17 
12...) 9.29 | 10.33 | 11-47 | 13-11 | 14.23 | 15. 5 | 14:55 | 13.56 | 12°37 | 11117 | 10. 0 | 9:16 
13...} 9.30 | 10.35 | 11.49 | 13.13 | 14:25 | 15. 6 | 14°53 | 1354 | 12° 11.13 | 9:59 | 9:15 
14...| 9.32 | 10.37 | 11.52 | 13.16 | 14:27 | 15. 6 | 14.52 | 13151 | 12° 11.10 |. 9.56 | 9.15 
15...| 9.33 | 10.40 | 11.54 | 13.18 | 14.29 | 15: 6 | 14.51 | 13.49 | 12 11. .8 | 9.54 | 9.15 
16...] 9.35 | 10.42-| 11.47 | 13.21 | 14.30 | 15: 7 | 14.49 | 13°47 | 12 11. 5 | 9.52 | 9:14 
17...| 9.37 | 10.45 | 12:01 | 13/25 | 14732 | 15. 7 | 14148 | 13144 | 12 11. 3] 9.50 | 9:13 
18...| 9.38 | 10.48 | 12. 3 | 13.26 | 14:34 | 15. 7 | 14:46 | 13142 | 12 11:0] 9148 | 9:14 
19...| 9.40 | 10.50 | 12: 6 | 13.28 | 14.36 | 15. 8 | 14.44 | 13.39 | 12 10.58 | 9.47 | 9.13 

.--|- 9.42 | 10.52 | 12: 9 | 13.32 | 14°38 | 15. 7 | 14.43 | 13137 | 12 10.55 | 9.44 | 9:13 

...| 9.43 | 10:55 | 12:11 | 13.34 | 14/39 | 15. 7 | 14:41 | 13134 | 12 10:53 | 9.42 | 9:13 

...| 9.46 | 10.58 | 12:14 | 13.37 | 14.41 | 15. 7 | 14.40 | 13732 | 12 10.51 | 9.41 | 9:13 

...| 9.48 | 11.1 | 12:17 | 13.39 | 14143 | 15. 8 | 14:38 | 13.29 | 12 10.47 | 9.39 | 9:13 

...| 9.49 | 11. 3 } 12:19 | 13.42 | 14:45 | 15. 7 | 14.36 | 13:27 | 12 10:45 | 9137 | 9:14 

...| 9.51 | 11. 6 | 12:22 | 13144 | 14.46 | 15. 7 | 14:34 | 13125 | 12 10.42 | 9135 | 9.13 

...| 9.54 | 11. 8 | 12:25 | 13.47 | 14.48 | 15. 7 | 14:32 | 13.22 | 12 10:40 | 9.33 | 9:14 

...| 9.56 | 11.10 | 12/27 | 13.49 | 14.50 | 15. 6 | 14:31 | 13119 | 11 10.38 | 9.32 | 9.14 

:.-| 9.58 | 11-14 | 12°30 | 13.51 | 14.50 | 15. 6 | 14.29 | 13.17 | 11 10.35 | 9.31 | 9.14 
oe ee ee 12 33 | 13 54 | 14.52 | 15. 6 | 14:27 | 13115 | 11 10.32 | 9129 | 9:15 
OMe IO t. .cs 12 35 | 13 56 | 14 53 | 15. 5 | 14:25 | 13/12 | 11:48 | 10:30 | 9.28 | 9:16 
Siti eee 12 Sar Pah oa Pe eae CES EE eae? 10; 274)|50 shee 9.16 


The above table is one of averages and is approximately correct for an average year. There are slight 
variations from year to year, in extreme cases as much as 2 or 3 minutes a day. Table does not show 
length of day in seconds. 


Daily Normal High and Low Temperature at New York City 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


37| 24] 38] 24] 45| 30) 57| 42] 68| 53] 77| 60) 82| 66] 80} 66| 74| 60] 64| 49| 51| 37| 41| 29 


Means 


0 SN ee 
Extremes of Precipitation and Snowfall at New York (Inches) 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Precipitation Snowfall Precipitation Snowfall 
th|Greatest Greatest 

eal Nel ge Yr. at Day | Yr. on in 24 H.| Day | Yr. jin 24 H.| Day | Yr. - 

13.4 |23-2411935 ||guly...| 3.80 | 1872| Omen nee as 
os i886 17.8 |17-18(1893 ||Aug...| 5.05 |16-17| 1909 . io, atl ae ; 
ar oh 1876| 16.5 | 12 |1888 ||Sept...| 6.17 | 23 | 1882 ©. laa Hage” 

z 1886| 10.2 | 3-4 {1915 ||Oct....| 9.40 | 8-9 | 1903 J 

Se 7-8 | 1908 a 6 |1891 ||Nov...| 3.62 |15-16| 1892| 8.8 |26-27|1898 
Sane. 14-15! 19171 0 |.....!.....!lDec:.:| 2.93 113-14! 1909] 14.0 /26-2711890 
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New York City Weather Records for 1939 | 
Source: United States Weather Bureau ; 
DAILY PRECIPITATION, 1939, AT NEW YORK cINcaES) 


5.97 | 4.81 : 0.56 | 3.98 f : 1.21 |} 3.96 | 1.47 


‘v “T,” trace, less than .01 inch. #In vicinity. 
DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES AT NEW YORK CITY, 1939 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Noy. 


Day. | #| 8} #1 S| S/ el] Ss) el] sia] g 

: Siz Slalelz a eee ce ec ec cee S 
43| 32] 38] 16) 57 71| 79| 63] 68] 50) 52 “40 

52| 36| 42| 32) 38 69| 80] 64| 57] 48] 57) 42 45 

30) 45| 32] 45 73| 79 55| 46| 49) 36 4] 


D 
| 
Ss 
= 
52 
55 
33 
46 
44 
42 
re 
50| 33) 46] 36) 51 72| 77). 62| 82] 61} 43) 36] 46] 30 
53} 42| 47| 31} 42 72| 77) 65) 86) 68) 61) 35) 59) 41 
: 50] 38) 44| 23) 34 68] 71| 59) 73] 55} 56] 36] 50) 21 
on 27| 38) 19) 36 70| 68] 56| 61) 53) 49} 33) 37] 18 
| » 34} 26) 53; 33] 39 2| 75| 59] 65) 49) 43) 31] 43] 31 
4 30] 22] 52) 38) 45 71) 77| 59| 59) 43) 41] 28] 40] 94 
s 37) 21) 62}+29 72} 81} 59) 54] 37] 54] 29] 40] 93 
: 37| 26) 30} 14} 49 73) 84 61] 43) 65] 38] 44) 33 
? 40} 30] 39] 14). 42) 74| 78] 59] 58] 38) 58] 47) 52] 36 
3 31] 26] 56] 32) 37 74| 68) 52] 52} 33) 65) 43) 51] 39 
ty 30] 19) 60) 43) 34 68} 69} 54] 67] 44| 56] 39] 51] 41 
by 31] 15| 67| 53) 45 72| 74| 57) 73 32] 53] 39 
33] 22] 53] 35] 38 74| 71} 59] 70} 58) 41] 35] 39] 31 
. 42) 15} 40] 18] 41 73| 74| 52] 67) 51} 43| 35] 34] 26 
By 26; 9) 29] 15) 48 70| 77| 57| 53) 41| 46] 33] 37) 24 
“J 37| 24] 42] 25] 70) 72| 77| 60] 53] 37| 44] 36] 30) 17 
Be 37 38} 23] 59 72| 78} 63} 58) 40] 39] 31] 39) 23 
" 9) 7) 52) 34) 55 70) 73| 53] 70} 54] 43] 30] 36] 19 
ie 27) 6) 53) 38) 68 70) 66} 50) 69) 55 35] 19) 12 
K. 34] 17) 57] 36) 41 69} 74) 58] 68] 40] 52] 35} 35] 12 
if 40] 32]... 48 65] 67} 61] 51} 36] 51] 39] 39] 27 
% 40} 30 49 0 66} 58] 43) 55) 41] 38] 96 
4 81} 17]. 2 2]... | 50 pile Fn 51| 44|...|...| 33] 18 
a 39] 26] 46} 29| 47 70| 76} 59| 64] 48] 50] 36] 43] 29 
A Note—Highest and lowest in bold-face Pepree. ; 
7 EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE (DEGREES) AT N. Y¥. 
y Pressure (Sea Level) ‘Temperature 
3 Month High- Maxi- Mini- 
4 I est Date Lowest Date mum Date mum Date 
" DESIMENAL Wee lelels niovelc c.e «. s'gie 31.01 27, 1927 | 28.61 3, 1913 69 14, 19 — 
MEDIAL. ace ee so 31.00 1.1920 | 38:70 | 6, 1896 73 | 98: 1980 | 18 zy 1054 
i March ..| 30.95'| 18,1913 | 28.38 | 1/1914] 80 | 21° 1921 3] 5, 1872 
5 April 30.71 0, 1934 | 29.03 17, 1929 91 27, 1915 12 1, 1923 
a May 30.64 ] 22) 1936 | 29.02 192) 95 y 34 1’ 18800 
; . June 30.56 , 1883 | 29.34 26, 1902 97 6, 1899 3. 1929 
‘ July. 30.51 , 1892 | 29.35 2, 1932 | 102 9, 1936 5 7, 1914 
‘ TELLS eee a 30.45 | 31) 1934 | 29.28 | 24° 1893 | 102 7, 1918 51 | 27; 1885 
4 Pemoniber: 000.2): 30.61 , 1888 | 28.72 | 21,1938 | 100 7, 1881 39 | 30) 1912 
eee November (000000027 30.63 | 28° 1932 | 38.70 | is teoe | aa 26, tose | “t 21: 186 
December......... 2... 30.93 | 28, 1896 | 28.97 | 26; 1909 68 3" 3 igor 1h! 32 BG 


" A , * 30, 1917 - 
(a) Also in 1879, 16th day. (b) Also in 1876, Ist day. y, 
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Source: United States Weather Bureau 
(The means are based on the averages from 1871 to date) 
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(The means are based on the averages from 1871 to date) 
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Snowfall in New York City (Inches) 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


. .|= r= ath, oe 3 

. . 2 ml = m S mi > J ¢ 6 we my bs 2 

Season| § | 3 | 9! & |’ |/@]4a/8 1% || Season] 5}/6/]/0)/5/35}] 8) 4 } 
61/Z2/a/Sl/8 |S /elsle 6lz alslelsl|<lele 

1900-01.) 0 | T..| 0.5} 2.9] 5.8] T.| O | O }_9.2//1920-21.} O. | T. | 1.5) 2.6/13.5) T..) 0.1) 0 U7. 
1901-02.| 0 | 0.6] 1.1] 9.4|13.4] 6.8] 0 | O |31.3/|1921-22.| O | T. | 7.3] 9.9] 6.7] 3.3] 0 Q |27.2 
1902-03.) 0 | 0 | 9.6} 5.9]10.5} O | T..] O |26.0))1922-23.) 0 1.0} 6.0/21.8]17.4| 6.2} 0 0 ae 
1903-04.} T. | T. | 7.7|15.2| 5.6] 4.4] 0.1] O |33.0}/1923-24.| 9 |.0 | 1.2] 2.5)10.7] 3.0] 8.0) 0 pot. 
1904-05.| 0 | 0.5/27.8/19.3] 7.2) 3.0] T. | O |57.8]/1924~-25.| O | T. | 0.9/26.2) 0.8) T.| 0 | O pte 
1905-06} 0 | T. | 0.7] 3.0] 5.0/13.4| T. | 6 |22.11/1925-26.| 0.4] 0.2} 0.9] 3.2/25.7| 1.2) T. | O SiG 
1906-07.| T. | T. | 0.5]10.9]21.1/13.8] 6.1] O |52.4|/1926-27.] T. | T.|10.6) 5.5) 3.6] 0.1) 0.2} O |20. 
1907-08.| O | T. | 4.4/10.6/13.7] 3.5) T. | O |32.2}/1927-28.| 0 T.| 2.4} 3.1] 4.0) 4.8] T | O 114.3 
1908-09.| 0 | 0.6| 5.1] 9.5] 1.4| 4.1] T. |-0 |20.7/]1928-29:| T. | T.| 2.3] 1.9] 8.8] 0.3] T.] 0 [13.3 
1909-10.} 0 | 1.0]/11.4/16.6| 5.3] 0.4] 0 | 0 |34.7//1929-30.| T. | T.] 5.7] 4.1] 3.7] T. | T. | O 113.5 
1910-11.} O | T.| 8.9]°1.1/12.5| 2.8] 0.7} O |26.0)/1930—31.| 0 kT) | 4.21-20:7] 3.8) 1:0] eon ioe 
1911-12.| O | 1.0} 7.3] 9.0] 1.8} 4.2} T. | O |23.3}|1931-32.| O 1.2) T-| 1.0) 2.2) 0.7) To) 0 jst 
1912-13.| 0 | 0.8/11.8] 0.3] 2.4] 0.1] T. | O |15.4/|/1932-33.| 0 0 9.4] T. 11.5) 3.1] FT. | 0 |24.0 
1913-14.| 0 0 | 0.3} 1,2)14.1/21.5| T. | O |37.1//1933-34.| 0 0.5} 13.2] 0.2/30.1] 8.5) T. | O (52.5 
1914-15.| 0 O | 2.4] 4.0] 2.5] 7.7/10.2| O |26.8]|1934-35.| T. | T.| T. |20.9| 6.7| 2.0) T. | 0 |29-6 
1915-16.| 0 | T. | 8.1} 0.7/11.4/23.8] 3.3] O |47.3)/1935-36.| 0 1.8) 7.6}12.3} 9.8} 1.2} 0,1) O |32.8 
1916-17.| 0 | T.{13-7] 5.9]12.2/11.4] 6.5] O |49.7||1936—-37.| T. | 1.9) T.| 4.5) 3.6] 1.9) T. | O /11.9 
1917-18.| 0 | 0.3/11.7|13.6] 3.5] 0.6} 2.6] O |32.3)/1937-38.| T. | 0.6] 0.7) 6.2) T.| 1.2) 5.2) O |13.9 
1918-19.| 0 0 | 0.4] 0.3] 0.7] 1.5] T. | O | 3.3}//1938-39.} 0.0/12.5} 1.1) 9.5) 3.9] 4.9] T. | O |31.9 
1919-20.1 0 | T. | 7.9] 7.8/24.2] 5.71 T. | O 145.6//1939-—40:)| 0.0] T. | 3.8] 3.9] 9.8] 3.3) 1.41 0 (22.2 
In 1888, the “Blizzard’’ of March 12 deposited | storm covered more than a day and the total snow- 


16.5 inches of snow in twenty-four hours, but the] fall exceeded twenty inches. 


Velocity of Winds in the United States (Miles Per Hour) 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Stations Avg. |High Stations Avs. |High Stations Avg.|High 
Miles Runes a St ti ae ae cio ures Mes 
Albany, N. Y¥........ 8 5 Key West, Fla....... ine hs, Paiva as 
Atlente, Gas 10 51 ||Knoxville, Tenn..... 6 59 ||Point Reyes, Calif...| 18 84 
Bismarck, N. Dak...| 10 60 ||Louisville, Ky....... 3] 58 ||Portland, Me........ 9 48 
Boston, Mass....,... 10 73 ||Memphis, Tenn...... 9 58 ||Rochester, N. Y..... 9 60 
Buia, N= Yi 3 15 73. |\Miami, Fla.......... 9 87 ||St. Louis, Mo........ 1 62 
Hatteras, N.C....... 14 80 ||Minn.-St. Paul...... 10 78 ||Salt Lake City, Utah. 8 60 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 7 50 ||Mobile, Ala......,.. 10 87 |\San Diego, Calif... .. 7 43 
Chicago, Tis 2... 2. 11 65 ||Montgomery, Ala.... 7 41 ||San Francisco, Calif. . 9 50 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .... : 7 43 ||Mt.Washington,N.H.| ‘27 } 188 ||Santa Fe, N. Mex.... 7 42 
Cleveland, Ohio...... 13 60 ||Nashville, Tenn...... 9 58 ||Savannah, Ga....... 9 68 
Denver, Colo........ 7 53 8 66 ||\Spokane, Wash...... 6 41 
Detroit, Mich........ 12 67 15 73 ||Tatoosh Island, Wash.| 15 84 
Ft. Smith, Ark. zt 57 15 95 ||Toledo, Ohio........ 11 65 
Galveston, Tex. il 71 73 ||Washington, D.C.... 7 53 
Helena, Mont. A 8 54 12 91 
Jacksonville, Fla..... 9 58 10 68 
Wind velocities in true values. at the rate of 231 miles an hour, according to the 


On top of Mt. Washington, New Hampshire, on| observers at the’ weather observatory on the sum- 
April 12, 1934, at 1:21 p.m., there was a wind gust | mit. 


VELOCITY OF WINDS AT NEW YORK (MILES PER HOUR) 


Max. | Direc- Max. | Direc- 
Month Veloc’y| tion Day Year Month 'Veloc’y| tion Day Year 
66 Ww 25 LOZS | J Olie Siete cic au -s 68 nw 23 1914 
7 SW 21 I9T2: |pAugUgbs Soe eres 59 nw 12 1900 
70 nw 28 1919 ||September....... 70 nw 21 1938 
65 nw 23 1912 “}}October..... ... ..% 65 nw 10 1925 
69 nw 27 1914 |/November....... 61 nw 1 1934 
67 | nw 10 1933 !|December....... 69 nw 26 1915 


Normally, highs that follow lows, bring clearing | ranges from 477 to 718 miles a day, of highs from 
weather, while lows that follow highs cause un- | 485 to 594 miles a day; the higher speeds governing 
settled weather. 3 in Winter, lower in Summer. 

Although highs and lows sometimes remain sta- Winds about a low are deflected slightly toward 


tionary or even retrograde, they usually move/| the center and shift in a counter-clockwise direc- - 


across the country from a westerly quarter, passing | tion; while, from highs, they diverge and shift i 
off to the northeast. The average speed of lows| clockwise direction. ‘ ad 


Fog Duration Averages 
- Source: United States Coast Guard 
The following table shows the average hours of fog per year at various U. S. Lighthouses. 


Station Hours Station Hours Station Hours 


Moose Peak, Me..... . 1,612|Matinicus Rock, Me.. 1,099 
Libby Islands, M . .1,554/The Cuckolds, Me. 1,096 
Petit Manan, Me.. 1,522/Seguin, Me........ 
Point Reyes, Calif... . .1,446|Seotch Cap, Alaska 
Whitehead, Me............ 1,442)Nash Island, Me.. 


1, 


Mount Desert, Me......... 1,412|*Swiftsure Bank, Wash #1 
West Quoddy Head, Me ....1,387|*Blunts Reef, Calif...... 6 
Great Duck Island, Me.....1,361]/*San Francisco, Calif........ 
Little River, Me........... 1,329] Point Arena, Ca.if..... epee 
MRR ROCK, Mei. io. te 1,326(*Pollock Rip, Mass.......... 


The greatest amount of fog recorded at any 
station was at Seguin, Me., where 2,734 hours oc- 
curred in 1907. This is equivalent to about 31 
per cent of the entire year of 8,760. : 

**Calumet Harbor, near Chicago, Ill., is closed 
part of each winter and the average shown was year. 
made on an eight month per year basis. In the *Indicates Lightship. 


Astronomical—Constants; Signs, Symbols; Zodiac 


Mean solar parall i 
oro Parallax, 8”.80. 


Aberration constant, 20.47. Annual pr ssion 
50”.2564+0”.000222 (t—1900) . ee : 


Obliquity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8”.2 16 
Aer ptic, 23° 27 6—0” 4684 


Nutation constant, 


Annual diminution of obliquity, 0”.4684. 

Moon’s equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2”.70. 

Moon’s mean distance from the earth (centre to 
a Fed 238,857 miles. 

Sun’s mean distance from the earth (astronomical 
unit), 92,897,416 miles. : 

Velocity of light, 186,324 miles per second. 

Light travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
Miles in 498.5800 seconds. \ 

Length of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 
nox 365.2421988 days. Sidereal or’absolute revo- 
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Astronomical Constants 


lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 
helion to perihelion) , 365.2596413 days. 

Length of Day—Sidereal, 23 hours 56 minutes 
4.091 seconds (mean solar time). Mean solar, 24 


hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal time)’ —— 


Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 
to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds. Tropical; 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18 minutes 
33.1 seconds. 

Dimensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius, 
3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926.677 miles: 
equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 17,899.998 miles: 
meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles, Eccentricity 
of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 


Astronomical Signs and Symbols 


(Oo) The Sun. Mars. fof Conjunction. 

€ The Moon. pl Jupiter ‘a Quadrature. 

S Mercury. h Saturn. f Opposition, 

2 Venus. Hi Uranus. Q Ascending Node 
@ The Earth. Uv Neptune. "®) Descending Node. 


Two heavenly bodies are in ‘‘conjunction” (0’) | 


when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
on the same meridian, i. e., when one is due north 


or south of the other; if the bodies are near each | 


other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in “‘opposition’”’ () 
when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
one rises as the other is setting. “Quadrature” 
(D) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By “greatest elongation’’ is meant the 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun; 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its ‘ascending’? (Q) or “‘descending’”’ (9) 
node it is passing through the plane of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘‘Perihelion’’ means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘‘Aphelion’’ farthest from the sun. 
An “‘occultation’”’ of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon. 


The Zediac 


THE sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
is known as the ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 

These signs are named from the twelve constella- 
tions of the zodiac; with which the signs coincided 


1. Aries. The Ram. 
Spring) 2 » Taurus. The Bull. 
Signs. / 3° TI Gemini. Tne Twins. 
4. <3 Cancer. The Crab. 
pesumer) 5.0) Leo. ‘The Lion. 
Signs. ( 6 i) Virgo. The Virgin. 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 
2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it; so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac with 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 


7. <= Libra. The Balance. 
eine 8. Tf] Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
zeus. 9. 7 Sagittarius. The Archer. 


10. Y Capricornus. The Goat. 
baba 11. Yt Aquarius The Water-Bearer 
ens. / 19 3% Pisces The Fishes 


Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature 


olute zero—the point at which, theoretically 
eit mol ular motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees 
below the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below 
the Centigrade zero points. This is the beginning 
of what is known as dynamic meteorology as Abso- 
lute Temperature, as determined by observation of 
the contraction of gases when cooled, and from 
thermo-dynamical considerations. _ 
**4 temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the 


absolute zero was reached in 1921 by Kamerling 
Onnes in the physical laboratory of the University 
of Leyden,’”’ says C. G. Abbot, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, under 
date of June 27, 1933. 

Dr. Wander Johannes de Haas, founder.of Ex- 
perimental Physics at the University of Leyden, 
announced in Feb., 1935, that he had. reached a 
temperature of one five-thousandth of a degree 
(Kelvin) above Absolute Zero. 


Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 


The Beaufort wind scale is used by the Weather Bureau in its forecasts as follows: 


Jone is the name applied to a system of 
winks circulating about a center of low barometric 
pressure at the earth’s surface. The winds blow 
spirally inwards and the whole area travels at the 
rate of 20 miles or more an hour. The direction 
in equatorial latitudes is from east to west and 
in northern latitudes from west to east. In a 
cyclone the wind rotates around the center in a 
direction opposite the hands of a clock. 

‘A tornado is a storm along a path seldom more 
than a few hundred yards in width and of 20 to 
30 miles in length. The tornado is accompanied 
by a funnel shaped cloud around which the winds 
revolve in a direction opposite to the hands of a 
clock. Tornadoes sometimes rise and fall, whic 
accounts for whole séctions unscathed along a 

ath of demolished buildings ahd uprooted trees. 
Tornadoes are often accompanied by wind and hail 


Designa- Miles per | Designa- Miles per | Designa- Miles per 

ae “ion, hour tion hour tion hour 
Moderate....... 13 to 18| Strong......... 125 to 38| Whole gale. .... 55 to 75 
Soa ae e Pies rs ately eas 19 to 24} Gale. ........... 39 to 54| Hurricane......Above 75 


and violent electric discharges. 

A hurricane is a tropical cyclone, accompanied 
by low barometric pressures and winds, sometimes 
attaining a velocity of 100 miles an hour or more. 
The winds take the form of a circle or oval shaped 
area, sometimes as much as 300 miles in diameter. 
Hurricanes usually move toward the west or north- 
west in the Northern hemisphere at an average 
rate of from 10 to 15 miles an hour. When the 
center of the hurricane approaches 25 to 30 
degrees North latitude the direction of the mo- 
tion changes to northeast. The hurricane is 
often accompanied by rains of torrential propor- 
tions which combined with the terrific winds do 
the most damage. Hurricanes generate tremendous 
tides which are driven ashore with devastating 
results. The wind is cyclonic in action, that is in 
the form of a monster whirlwind. 


\ 
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Geologic Eras; Age of the Earth; Races of Mankind 


BETS me eee Se ee ee eas IE eo ee 


Geologic Eras 
Source: United States Geological Survey 


The rocks composing the earth’s crust are 
grouped by geologists into three great classes— 
igneous, sedimentary, and metamorphic. The 
igneous rocks have solidified from molten state. 
Those that have solidified beneath the surface are 
known as intrusive rocks. Those that have flowed 
out over the surface are known as effusive rocks, 
extrusive rocks, or lavas. 

The term volcanic rock includes not only lavas 
but bombs, pumice, tuff, volcanic ash and other 
fragmental materials thrown out from volcanoes. 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
of sediment in water (aqueous), or by the wind, 
(eolian), 

The sediment may consist of rock fragments or 


particles of various sizes (conglomerate, sandstone, 
shale); of the remains or products of animals or 
plants (certain limestones and coal); of the prod- 
uct of chemical action or of evaporation (salt, 
gypsum, &c.); or of mixtures of these materials. 
A characteristic feature of sedimentary deposits is 
a layered structure known as bedding or strati- 
fication. lets P 

Metamorphic ‘rocks are derivatives of igneous or 
sedimentary rocks produced through mechanical or 
chemical activities in the earth’s crust. 

The unaltered sedimentary rocks are commonly 
stratified, and it is from their order of succession 
and that of their contained fossils that the funda- 
mental data of historical geology have heen 
deduced. 


Era and Period and 


Length Estimated | Length Estimated Epoch. Characteristic Life. 
Quaternary. Recent. “Age of man.” Animals and plants af 
2,000,000 yrs. Pleistocene, or modern types. 
ae wert “et Glacial. 
cen e. ae (a a 
£3°606 G00 est) Pliocene. “Age. of mammals.” Possible first appear- 
Tertiary Miocene. Pree of ne ruse ine development of 
: i 5 est orders of plants. s 
51,000,000 yra. | QliZocene, 2 z 
Paleocene 
Cretaceous. Upper. 
55,000,000 yrs. Lower. 
Mesozoic. Jurassic. Upper. “Age of reptiles.” Rise and culmination of 
(Intermediate 30,000,000 yrs. Middle. huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). First ap- 
fe.) Lower. pearance of birds and mammals; and palms 
105,000,000 yrs. 7 and hardwood trees. 
Triassic. Upper. 
27,000,000 yrs. Middle. 
Lower. 
wel “Age of amphibians.” Dominance of tree 
Carboniferous. Permian ferns and huge mosses. Primitive flower- 
109,000,000 yrs. Pennsylvanian. ing plants and earliest cone-bearing trees. 
Mississippian. Beginnings of backboned land animals. 
Insects. - 
Devonian. Upper. “Age of fishes.” Shellfish (mollusks) also 
39,000,000 yrs. Middle. abundant. Rise of amphibians and land 
Lower. plants. 
Paleozoic. SS SSS 
(Old Life.) Silurian. ‘ Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise o! 
317,000,000 yrs. 22,000,000 yrs. fishes and of reef-building corals. 
Ordovician Upper. Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
57,000,000 yrs. Middle. the buglike marine crustaceans known as 
Lower. trilobites. First trace of insect life. 
Cambrian. Upper. Trilobites, brachiopods and other sea shells. 
92,000,000 yrs. Middle. - Seaweeds (algae) abundant. No trace of 
} Lower. land animals. 
Proterozoic. 


(Primordial Life.) |Pre-Cambrian. 
1,335,000,000 yrs. 


First life that has left distinct record. Crus- 


taceans, and algae. 


The time figures aré from “The age of theearth,” aa results in the production of lead—isotopes of 


_ 1931, Bulletin 80 (p. 49) of the National Research 
Council. They represent estimates by Prof. Charles 
Schuchert, based primarily on the thickness of 
sediment that accumulated during each of the 
divisions of geologic time. These estimates are 
adjusted to the most reliable data obtained from 
the radioactive minerals. New revisions of these 
estimates by later data are being made each year. 


The atomic disintegration of uranium and thor- ' 


ead that have atomic weights slightly different 
from that of ordinary lead and can be distinguished 
from it, and in the production of helium. 

The rates of disintegration have been measured, 
and it is known that in one year a gram of 
uranium will generate 0.000,000,000,125 gram of 
lead, and 0.000,000,000,019.6 gram of helium. On 
the basis of such evidence and chemical analysis 
the length of time indicated by the oldest known 
minerals is of the order of 1,500 million years. 


The Races of Mankind 


All mankind, according to Prof. A. C. Haddon, 
Cambridge University ethnologist, can be divided 
into three kinds—woolly hair, wavy hair, straight 
bers eget Americans of European origin are wavy 

aired. 

According to Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, Division of Phys- 
ical Anthropology, U. S. National Museum, Wash- 
re pea ie ae ee ee an repay Uf sie 

ay, which are: 1, e whites; 2, e yellow- 
brown; and 3, the blacks. “ire 

Whites: The Mediterraneans, the Alpines and 
tag Nordics, Saran 

ow~-Brown; e Mongoloids, the Mala: 
the American Indian. The last named race sis Bae 
generally believed to have come originally from 
Northern Asia, and therefore of ancient Mongolian 
descent, Some of the natives of Central America 
and Western South America thay have crossed over 
from the South Seas, it is conjectured. 

Blacks: The Negrito, Negrillos and Bushmen, 
the Melanesian Negroes and Australians and the 


Source: Various Authorities 


AiThe late Prot Daniel 
e late Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, Am 
ethnologist, divides mankind into four chief pate 
—Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, Ethiopian (negro) 
and American (Indian). In the Mongolian he in 
cluded Finns, Laps, Magyars, Bulgars (part) 
Turks, Cossacks, Japanese, Koreans, Kalmuks, 
Chinese, and Indo-Chinese. In the’ Caucasians 
were included Aryans, and Semites. In the Semites 
were included Arabians, Hebrews and Syrians. 
Ears grow longer, the nose a little longer anq 
distinctly broader, and the mouth widens, with the 
years, changing materially the appearance of the 
individual, according to Hrdlicka, who has taken 
measurements of thousands of men and women 
including white ‘old Ameri¢ans,’’ Pueblo and 
other Indians, Eskimos and Negroes. ' 
Among the white ‘‘old Americans,’”? both the 
nasal breadth and length increase with age, but 
ie eoneeee in breadth somewhat exceeds that in 
length. 
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The Earth—Its Dimensions 
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Dimensions of the Earth; Ocean Depths 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey and Other Official Agencies 


Earth temperatures—The average temperature 
(centigrade) ranges at the North Pole from minus 
1.0 in July to minus 41.0 in January with a yearly 
average of minus 22.7. The Russian weather ob- 
Servers from Moscow who fiew to the North Pole 
in airplanes and camped near there on a drifting 
ice fioe in May, 1937, experienced days when the 
temperature was up to 32 above zero (Fahrenheit). 
, At the South Pole the range is from minus 6.0 
in January to minus 33.0 in July, with a yearly 
average of minus 25.9. 

At the equator the average range is from 25.7 
= guy to 26.6 in April, with a yearly average of 


The superficial area of the earth is 196,950,000 
Squ&re miles—139,440,000 square miles of water 
and 57,510,000 square miles of land. 

_The approximate area, in square miles, by con- 
tinents, is Africa, 11,500,000; America (North) 
8,000,000; America (South) 6,800,000; Asia, 17,000,- 
000; Europe, 3,750,000; Oceania, 4,000,000; Polar 
Regions, 6,265,000. 

latest estimates of the earth’s area place 
the fertile regions at 33,000,000 square miles, 
steppes at 19,000,000 miles; deserts at 5,000,000 
square miles. 

Asia, the largest continent, is about 6,000 miles 
from East to West, and over 5,300 miles from 
North to South. Africa is 5,000 miles from North 
to South. Europe is 2,400 miles from North to 
South, and 3,300 miles from East to West. South 
America is 4,600 miles from North to South, and 
3,200 miles from East to West. North America is 4,- 
900 miles from North to South, and over 4,000 
miles from East to West. 

Limits of Continental United States—Cape 
Sable, Florida, is in latitude 25° 07’, longitude 
81° 05’. The extreme south point of Texas is in 
latitude 25° 50’, longitude 97° 24’. 5 

The Lake of the Woods projection extends to 
latitude 49° 23’ 04.1” at longitude 95° 09’ 11.3”. 

The easternmost land is West Quoddy Head, 
er Maine, in longitude 66° 57’, latitude 


Cape Alava, Washington, extends into the Pacific 
O¢ean to longitude 124° 44’, at latitude 48° 10’. 
From the south point of Texas due north to the 
forty-ninth parallel the distance is 1,598 miles. 
From West Quoddy Head west along the parallel to 
the Pacific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. These 
tances are computed to mean sea level. 

The length of the Mexican boundary from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean is approxi- 
mately 2,013 miles. 

The length of the northern boundary, excluding 
Alaska, is 3,987 miles. 

The geographic center of the United States is in 
oe County, Kansas, latitude 39° 50’ longitude 
98° ve 

Some facts on oceans—The last Ice Age, which 
began at least 30,000 years ago, is slowly disap- 
pearing, as the glaciers keep on melting; but in 
Antarctica eriough ice remains to encase the entire 
globe in a layer 120 feet thick. 

The three great oceans comprise the Atlantic, 
41,321,000 square miles; Pacific, 68,634,000 square 
miles, and Indian, 29,340,000 square miles. 

“Areas in square miles of seas; Okhotsk, 580,000; 
Yellow, 480,000; Japan, 405,000; Andamin, 300,000; 
North,’ 220,000; Red, 178,000; Baltic,’ 160,000; 
Hudson Bay, 472,000. 

There are about 1,000,000 square miles of lake 
and river surface on the land, and 1,910,000 square 
miles of islands in the seas. y 

The average depth of the ocean below sea level 
is 12,450 feet. 

The deepest place in the ocean yet found is off 
the Island of Mindanao, in the Philippines Group, 
where a sounding of 35,400 feet has been reported. 

The highest mountain is Mount Everest, in Indo- 
China in the Himalayas, 29,141 feet. 

This gives a range of about 64,541 feet or nearly 
1214 miles between the bottom of the oceans and 
the top of the land. 

The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north 
of Puerto Rico, 30,246 (the Milwaukee Depth) feet; 
in the Indian Ocean, 22,968; in the Arctic, 17,850; 
in the Malay, 21,342: in the Caribbean, 22,620; in 
the Mediterranean, 14,450; in the Bering, 13,422; in 
the South Pacific, (‘‘Aldrich Deep’’) 30,930; in the 
South Atlantic a sounding of 26,575; and in the 
Antarctic Ocean a sounding of 14,274 feet. 

The depth north of Puerto Rico in the Nares 
Deep was discovered, Feb. 14, 1939, by the cruiser 
Milwaukee, which was participating in naval ma- 
neuvers at the time., The new record depth was 


checked by the Naval Hydrographic Office, in Lat. 
Wooten ei pep abe ron = degrees 20’30” 

, an at. egree 35'00” rth P 
68 degrees 08’45” West. r i is 


The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey has found — ’ 


in the Atlantic Ocean, northeast of Nantucket 
Shoals, several deep gorges in the southern part of 
Georges Bank. Corsair Gorge, near the eastern ti 

of the Bank, was discovered in 1930, the others in 
1931 and 1932. The largest gorge is over 20 miles 
long and 3 miles wide. At the lower end where it 
opens upon the ocean floor, it is 2,000 feet deep, and 
pe 30 miles farther out, the water is 6,000 feet 

The British Admirality reports that Thompson 
and Lindsay Islands have vanished from the South 
Atlantic. They had been on the charts since 1825. 

In 1933 several distinct submarine mountains 
were discovered off the coast of California by the 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, the highest of 
these being ‘‘San Juan Seamount,’’ which is 103 
Miles southwest of Santa Barbara and rises 
10,188 feet from the ocean floor of 12,000 feet. 
From 1925 to 1939 a number of submarine moun- 
tains have been discovered in the Gulf of Alaska. 
The highest and largest of these were found 170 
miles southwest of Kodiak Island and rise 12,500 
feet from ocean fioor depths of 13,800 feet. 

The Survey also has found and charted the sub- 
merged mouth of the Hudson River. The gorge, or 
submerged channel, extends along the floor of the 
Atlantic Ocean out to the true edge of continental 
North America, about 100 miles south and east of 
Ambrose Lightship off Sandy Hook. 

At the outer portion, toward the submerged 
mouth, the channel or ravine descends 1,330 feet 
in scarcely more than a mile, and is 1,600 feet 
below the surface of the water, while the ocean 
bed beside it is only 260 feet deep. 

Other interesting valleys were found by the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1935 and 1936 on the 
edge of the coastal shelf between Chesapeake Bay 
and Cape Cod. One of these beginning off Chesa- 
peake Bay (postulated by some geologists to be the 
ancient valley of the Potomac River), can be traced 
126 miles eastward from the entrance to Chesapeake 
Bay where in depths of 1,500 fathoms (9,000 ft.) it 
still continues eastward. 

Numerous submerged valleys have been charted 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey off the coast of 
California where these features often are found 
close inshore and are of such magnitude as to rival 
scenic canyons found on land. 

These submarine canyons, variously called 
gorges, valleys, or ravines, some of them over two 
miles below the surface of the ocean, are still 
puzzles to science. Several explanations have been 
offered by geologists for the origin of these sub- 
Marine canyons. One of the most obvious explana- 
tions is that the canyons were carved out by 
streams which ran across the continental shelves 
and down the slopes during some past geologic age 
when the continental shelves were exposed by a 
withdrawal of the sea. Another is that the can- 
yons ,were eroded by submarine currents caused 
during glacial times and within the past million 
years when the colder water flowing from be- 


neath the glaciers was heavily laden by mud and 


silt, and consequently was more dense than the 
ocean water. It therefore flowed beneath the 
warmer ocean water, and the resulting submarine 
torrents carved out the canyons by a process simi- 
lar to stream erosion on land en Others be- 
lieve that the canyons are the result of submarine 
currents arising from great tidal or seismic waves, 
sometimes known as tsunamis. Another hypothesis 
supposes the canyons to be due to submarine 
springs gushing forth from the water bearing strata 
of the continental shelf under tremendous pressure 
that may have existed when the present Coastal 
Plain beds were thousands of feet thick, as they 
may have been over the present Apalachian Moun- 
tains during Tertiary time. For those explana- 
tions involving the lowering of the sea leyel, or 
the changing of the elevation of the land with 
respect to the sea, numerous hypotheses have been 
proposed. One suggestion is that a sudden change 
in the shape of the hydrosphere depressed sea level 
in low latitudes, and raised it in high latitudes, 
which was followed by a re-shaping of the litho- 
sphere, or solid globe as distinguished from its 
two envelopes of air (atmosphere) and water (hy- 
drosphere). Another suggestion assumes that dur- 
ing glacial times the Polar ice caps were of such 
enormous thickness and extent that the water of 
the sea, locked up in glaciers was sufficient to 
cause a great and world-wide lowering of the sea 
level. It is significant, however, that wherever 


Se ee ee 


en 
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the canyons have been surveyed, their physio- 
graphic characteristics are plainly those resulting 
from stream erosion: 

The canyons have tributary streams and resemble 
to a marked degree the forms commonly found in 
Tugged lands above the sea that have been dis- 
sected by rivers, such as are found in some of the 
western regions of the United States, where spec- 
tacular canyons like the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado River, have been cut. : 

Some facts on the earth—The equatorial circum- 
ference of the earth is 24,902 miles; the meridional 
circumference, 24,860 miles. 

The leng'th of one degree of longitude along the 
equator is 69.2 miles. Each degree of longitude 
represents four minutes of time: The lines of longi- 
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tude are termed_ meridians. 
According to Keith Johnston, a degree of lati- 
tude measures 68.7 miles at the equator and in- 
creases to 69.4 in the vicinity of the poles. : 
The mass of the earth has been estimated at 
about six sextillion, 600 quintillion, short tons, not 
including the atrhosphere, whose weight has been 
estimated at more than five quadrillion short tons. 
The diameter of the earth at the equator is 7,- 
926.677 miles, and through the poles, 7,899.988 
miles. 
The difference between these two diameters is 
26,689 miles, and the ratio for the earth’s flatten- 
ing at the poles is thus 1 part of 297. 
The average elevations of the land above sea 
level is approximately 2,800 feet. 


Famous Waterfalls : 
Source: Government and Exploration Records 

Hégt. Het. ‘ Het. 

Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location in Ft. 
Bridal Veil (Yosemite).....} 620)/|Maletsunyane, Basutoland. . 630)|Splendor-of-Sun, Nikko, Jap.} 350 
Chamberlain, Brit. Guiana, . 300! Maradalsfos, Norway. ....- 650 Staubbach, Switzerland,....| 980 
Comet (Rainier Park)......| 200)|Marina, Brit. Guiana...-.. 500!'Stora Sjofallet, Sweden.....| » 131 
Fairy (Rainier Park)....,..| 700|/Minnehaha, Minnesots..... 50!|Sutherland, New Zealand...| 1,904 
Gastein, Austria (Upper)...| 207||Missouri, Montana........ 90||Takkakaw, Brit. Columbia. .} 1,200 
Gastein, Austria (Lower)...] 280|/Montmorency, Quebec. .... 265||Tannforsen, Sweden....... 121 
Gavarnie, Prance.......... 1,385!|Multnomah, Oregon....... 850||Taughannock, New York... 215 
Gersoppa, India........... 830||Murchison, Africa...-..... 120||\Tequendama, Colombia....] 450 
Grand, Labrador.......... 302||Narada, (Rainier Park). ... 168]|Terni, Italy... . .. +. .<-23-% 650 
Granite (Rainier Park)..... 350!|Nevada (Yosemite)........ 594||Tower (Yellowstone) Wyo..} 132 
Guayra, Paraguay-Brazil...| 374||Niagara, New York-Ontario.| 167||Trummelbach, Switzerland,.| 950 
Handeckfall, Switzerland...| 240)|Passaic, New Jersey....... 70)}|Tugela; Natal. 5.225 <eee ,800 
Handol, Sweden........... 148}|Paulo Affonso, Brazil....... 265||Twin, Idaho... .~...ma 2.6 - 80 
Harsprang, Sweden........ 246||Pissevache, Switzerland..... 215|| Vernal (Yosemite), Cal..... 317 
Henry’s Fork, Idaho....... 96||Reichenbach, Switzerland...| 300||Vettis, Norway............ 850 
Herval Cascades, Brazil....| 400||/Ribbon (Yosemite), Cal. ..-| 1,612|| Victoria, So. Rhodesia, S. A.| 343 
Iguassu, Brazil-Argentina. . 210||Schaffhausen, Switzerland... 100}| Virginia, Canada (N.W.T.)..| 315 
Illilouette (Yosemite). ..... 370||Seven Falls, Colorado...... 266||Voringfos, Norway...... sec. Ooo 
Kalambo, E. Africa...... ..| 705||Skjaeggedalsfos, Norway....| 525)|Widows’ Tears (Yosemite). .| 1,170 
Kaieteur, Brit. Guiana. .... 741) |Skykefos, Norway......... 650!| Yellowstone (upper), Wyo..| 109 
King Edw. VIII, Br. Guiana} 840//Shoshone, Snake Riv., Idaho! 210}| Yellowstone (lower), Wyo... 308 
King Geo., Cape Prov., 8. A.} | 450/|Sluiskin (Rainier Park)..... 300|| Yosemite (upper), Cal...... 1,300 
Kukenaam, Brit. Guiana... .| 2,000||Snoqualmie, Washington.... 268|| Yosemite (lower), Cal...... 320 


Some of the heights in the above list cover the sum total of two or more leaps of falls in their down- 


ward course. 


The total drop of Tugela, for example, is 2,810 feet. 


The Zambezi in flood is about two miles wide. The canyon below the Victoria Falls is from 200 
to 300 feet wide and even narrower further down. 


The 


Grand Falls in Labrador, are in the course of the Hamilton river, which in 5 miles, drops 


200 feet in a series of-rapids and then, with a roar audible 20 miles away, makes a final plunge of 302 feet. 

In British Guiana, a tributary of the Karanang River tumbles over a precipice to a ledge about 
1,400 feet below, breaking forklike into two drops, down into the valley below. The entire fall is no 
less than 3,000 feet and this is a conservative estimate according to Dr. Paul A. Zahl, who, in May, 1938, 


observed the falls from an airplane, when about 80 miles northeast of Mt. Roraima. 


Niagara Falls Is Moving Backwards 


Source: Historical and Geological Records 


The brink of Niagara Falls is receding, or moving 
back, at the average rate of 215 feet a year. The 
great cataract, as the outlet of the four Western 
Great Lakes which constitute half of the fresh 
water of the world, has a volume of water almost 
unaffected by the seasons. The river below Grand 
Island is 245 miles wide, and descends 52 feet in 
the last mile. The chasm into which it drops is 
1,250 feet wide at the falls, 800 feet wide two miles 
ed oad down, and less than 300 feet at Whirlpool 

apids. 

Niagara at the lip of the precipice (including 
Goat Island) has a total width of about 5;300 feet. 
Victoria (including Livingstone and Cataract Is- 
land), has a total width of about 5,700 feet. 
Iguassu (including the Island of St. Martin) has 
a width, estimated, of more than 10,000 feet. 

The Falls View (Honeymoon) footbridge across 
the gorge below the falls was torn away (Jan. 27, 
1938) by an ice jam. A new one is under construc- 


on. 

A mass of Table Rock, 160 feet in length and 
from 30 to 40 feet in width, fell off in July, 1818, 
with a ‘‘tremendous crash.’’.On December 9th, 1828, 
three immense portions broke from the Horseshoe 
Falls, causing a shock like an earthquake. Another 
large portion fell in the summer of 1829, and the 
noise was heard several miles. 

Undermining of the limestone shelf on its bed of 
soft shale, coupled with frost action in natural 
crevices tore away (Jan. 17, 1931) some of the 
brink of the American Falls. The maximum depth, 
up-stream, of the break, was 65 feet and the 
width along the crest was about 300 feet. Geo- 
logically, this action has been going on for ages. 

A part of the limestone brink at the lip of the 


Horseshoe Falls, 200 feet long and at least 25 feet 
thick, weighing over 25,000 tons, cracked off and 
tumbled down into the gorge (Aug. 13, 1934) with 
a deafening roar. That part of the brink had been 
dry for some-time when the break came, owing to 
a lessened fiow in the Niagara River. 

Several hundred tons of rock tumbled from be- 
neath Table Rock, at the extreme tip of the Horse- 
shoe Falls on the Canadian side (Dec. 4, 1934). 
There have been, frequently, slides of rock from 
the sides of the gorge below the falls. There was 
one (April 14, 1935) on the Canadian side near the 
whirlpool. The rest of Table Rock was blasted 
away later in 1935, thus finally destroying what 
cae been known for many years as Honeymoon 


‘oint. 
Charles Blondin, whose real name was Jez 
Francois Gravelet, crossed Niagara Falls on ee 
tightrope in 1855, in 1859, and in 1860. Gilarma A. 
Farini (Willia Leonard Hunt) crossed on a 
aig a ey Want mn (in private life 

a rig crosse: 
June 22, 1865 and Aug. 11, 1865. OF ae 
The feat was done by James E. Hardy of Toronto 
on July 1 and on July 4, 1896. He balanced him- 
pana on chairs and did dancing steps on the way 
Anna Edson Taylor plunged o 
Bley ¥ eee ek: 34. 1901. ver the Se 
obby Leach went over th 
A barrel, uly 28 2 e Horseshoe Falls in 
ean A. Laussier, of Springfield, Mass., on Jul 
4, 1928, went over the Horse: : in’ ¥ 
Pabber ball. I a shoe Falls in a 758-Ib. 
lagara Falls on the American Side i 
Conteh, of the Niagara Frontier State Pane Gene 
1 . 


\ 
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Area and Population 
Source: Areas are Government figures; population data are lates 
latest oficial estimates a grnncin Sarees: Gh we 
Area, Sq. M. Population Area, Sq. M. Population 
UNITED KINGDOM... 94,279 46,213,169 | Tristan de Cunha.. 3 165 
ngland Seychelles Island 156 31,486 
ote Monmouthshire) 50,328 37,354,917 | Mauritius Island. 720 415,462 
ne beonicacren hire) . 8,012 2,593,014 ions aggeepuindeose ; * 91659 
Ss ,O12 7 
Muar 86° 408 7'842'930 | NORTH AMERICA... . 3,847,597 11,312,240 
Northern ireland = yee 5,238 1,279,745 Canada. gee haat Aik 3,694,863 11,012,724 
Isle of 221 49308 |: Alberta...::.0.0.... 255,285 772,782 
Channel Tsloada 75 93,205 British eee areca e 366,255 761,000 
BBIVODR: i. os Secs p 
EUROPE fica»: ri. 30,833 3,631,450 New Bronswidk SVE « 37° 088 fosi8 
Treland-Eire........... 27,137 2,965,854 Nova Scotia 21,068 512,846 
Gipraltart............ 2 20;399 OnGEM Os. eck i abe. sk 12,582 3,690,000 
DCT ae ee 122 268,668 Prince Edward Island 2,184 92,0 
7 SS Se eis 3,572 376.529 QuSbaG..<.. ates s <0 594,534 3,140,000 
~~ SaskKatchewan....... 251,700 21, 
an iid ot ee 1,947,776 _ 366,885,928 Yukon OD a rte cue 207,078 4) 
See ee 1,808,679 352,837, ‘ohignd ee 309/682 e 
British Provinces... 1318346  20,401'41 | Newfoundland. ph 294,800 
Native States, etc... "490,333 63,346,537 __Labrador............ 210,000 4, 
Aden 1 (Prot. and Perim) 112,000 48,338 | CENTRAL AMERICA 
Babrain mma See ; ar pie aes British Honduras...... 8,598 57,767 
es eee 5,332 5,312,548 
POD a $32 12. b i aor etc 13,133 2,280,087 
British Malaya........: 51,172 5,237,841 | . Berauda | ee 
Straits Settlements... .! 1356 72, fie ert ones 
Federated Malay St.... 27/540 $026 276) cage? ey oe 
Other Malay States 22/276 SPM OUO, bas eA Galas tarde nee Line 
British North Borneo.. —_ 29,500 SS eg Be re cee 
Brunel... 2.22.2. 2:226 NE eed a Bet 
een OR Be; 442,900 | ‘Windward land eS 821 256,637 
ong Kong and Ter 391 1,028,619 Trinidad 1,862 J 
Palestine (M.)...... 10,429 np 4 RE ee er eee 
oe. se ss , asso sient SOUTH AMERICA..... 95,098 341,429 
ca 979,900 British Guiana........ 89,4 
Cape, of Good Hope. - 877,168 3 635,100 Falkland Islands and oe wae 
ae aes: =, $88 23,000 South Georgia....... 5,618 * 3,908 
swe aad yo 110,450 8,539,100 AUSTRALIA........... 3,288,023 10,091,513 
le Tr ’ . Augegtralie - 2.532003} ss 2 eee 4 a 
British South Afric: 734,074 3,845,006 New South Wales. . 309,432 S770 aks 
Basutoland. ...... 11,716 660.6 Ma ase 87,884 1/887,278 
echuanaland Prot 275, 265,7 Queensland ; 1,015,927 
North Rhodesia... 290,320 1,376,325 South Australi 380,070 97,045 
Southern Rhodesia 150,333 1,385,550 West Australia 975,920 465,916 
Swaziland......... 6,705 156,715 Tasmania . 26,215 241/576 
British East Africa..... 732,634 14,061,5; Northern Territory... . 523,620 6,97: 
enya Col. and Prot. . 224,960 3,365,880 Federal Territory. . 94 12,263 
ganda. Protectorate... 110,300 3,745,165 | Papua, Territory of. . 90,540 300,000 
Tanganyika (M.). 360, 70, New Guinea (M.)....... 93,000 666,000 
Nyasaland........... 37,374 1,679,977 | New Zealand........... 03,934 1,640,901 
Pensabat Protectorate. . 1,020 235,428 Western Samoa (M.). 1,13 59,306 
Gomeltiand 3 Prot - Acta 55008 344,71 Nauru (M.).......... 3/400 
oa BICA-=) BFOESD. SA EGR Bin | OCEADTIA, oo... 6.00 24,827 426,127 
Cameroons (M.) ‘081 857,675| Fiji Colony........... 7,083 210,518 
Gold Coast. ...-...:.. 78,082 3,700,2 Tonga Island Prot. 256 wi 
Togoland (M.)...... j 338'6 Gilbert and Ellice Isl'ds 180 32/838 
Sierra Leone......-... 27,925 1,768,480 | Bri. Solomon IsI'ds Prot. 375,000 94,155 
GlMADIA: Se. oe. sees :0 199, New Hebrides ........ :790 4,531 ~ 
Anglo-Egypt Soudan. 969,600 6,342,477 Other Pacific Islands... 300 
Ascension Isiand......: a ° RR EB. PX a eee 
SerHelena.i........-.. 47 4,474 | BRITISH EMPIRE..... 13,539,113 504,218,209 


= British Mandate. The Anglo-Egyptian Soudan and the New Hebrides are Co-dominions. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1801-1931 
Total for United Kingdom 


Census and Scotiand 
Year Wales Males Females 
1)-)) eas 8,892,536 (CUS MA No patieeees Vllstctgerss Il Ses cshih net 
TS2L eo ain ccinjes 12,000,236 2,091,521 6,801,827 16 174,868 10.718,716 
TSAD a2 osm s sho 15,914,148 ,620,1 8,196,597 13,060,497 13,670,432 
(EBO Eases ac cies > 20,066,2 3,062,294 5,798,967 14,063,477 14,864,008 
Magis ceases os 22,712,266 3,360,0 5,412,377 15,301,830 16,182,831 
OO Se 25,974.43! 3,735,573 5,174,836 16,972,654 17,912,194 
PRED oss vine = + 002,52. 4,025,64 4,704,750 18,314,571 19,418,351 
TOGE. Foc se. 32,527,343 4,472,103 4,458,775 20,102,408 21,356,313 
1911..........] 36,070,492 4,760,9 4,390,219 211946,495 23,275,120 
MORE Mev iirc sss suiearees 4,882,288 No census. | *20,430,623 *22,336,907 
1931.... «es! 39,947,037 842, 4,229,124 *211464.711 *23,325,774 


*The 1921 and 1931 figures for males and females and total (last th 
By the census, 1936, Ireland-Hire has 2,965,854 populat; 
Northern Ireland (census of 1937) has 1, 279, 7145623, 308 males, 


4,245,599. 


1,518,807 
and 656, 437 females. 


ion, 


ree columns), exclude Ireland. 
males and 1,447,047 females. 
Total for Ireland, 


Total 


+42,767,53 
*44,790,485 


ee 
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Government of Great Britain. 


Government of Great Britain 


The British Empire covers about one-fourth 
(13,539,113 square miles) of the world’s habitable 
land surface. Its population in the aggregate, 
according to the latest census and official estimates, 
is some 15 millions more than one-fourth of the 
inhabitants of the world~a total of 504,218,209. 

The Capital of this vast empire is London. The 
census (1931) returned the population of the 
metropolitan district of London as 8,202,818, an 
increase of 9.7% since 1921, and the County of 
London (registration and administrative district) 
contained in it as 4,470,814. The area of the City 
of London is 675 acres; the County of London 74,- 
850 acres; Greater London 443,455 acres. 

The Ruling Sovereign is George VI, third of the 
House of Windsor, whose title is ‘‘by the Grace of 
God, King of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Defender of 
the Faith, Emperor of India.’’ He was born (Dec. 


10, 1936). 

The King, as Prince Albert, Duke of York, mar- 
ried in Westminster Abbey (April 7, 1923), Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 1900), daughter of the 
Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne. They have two 
children: Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary (born 
Apr. 21, 1926), heir-apparent, and Princess ar- 
garet Rose (born Aug. 21, 1930). ; 

The children of the late King George V. besides 
the present sovereign are: H. R. H. Prince Edward 
Albert, formerly King Edward VIII, created Duke 
of Windsor (Dec. 12, 1936) (born June 23, 1894), 
married Mrs. Wallis Warfield (June 3, 1937); 
H. R. H. Princess Mary, Princess Royal (born 
April 25, 1897), married Viscount Lascelles, K. G., 
son of the Earl of Harewood (Feb. 28, 1922) and 
who succeeded to the title on the death of his 
father (Oct. 6, 1929) (issue, George Henry Hubert, 
Viscount Lascelles (born Feb. 7, 1923), and the Hon. 
Gerald Davis (born Aug. 21, 1924); H. R. H. Prince 
Henry (born March 31, 1900), created Duke of 
praacestse (March 31, 1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) 

ady Alice Montagu-Douglass-Scott, daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and Queens- 

berry; H. R. H. Prince George (born Dec, 20, 1902), 

created Duke of Kent (Oct. 9, 1934), married (Nov. 

29, 1934) Princess Marina, daughter of Prince and 

Princess Nicholas of Greece (issue, Prince Edward, 

born Oct. 9, 1935). ; 

The Prime Minister is Winston Leonard Spencer 
Churchill (born, 1874). The members of the Cab- 
inet (Oct. 1940) are: 

Prime Minister and Minister of Defense and First 
Lord of the Treasury, Winston Churchill, Con- 
servative. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Kingsley Wood, 
Conservative. 

Secretary of State for Home Affairs and Home 
Secretary, Herbert Morrison, Laborite. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Viscount 
Halifax, Conservative. 

First Lord of the Admiralty, Albert V. Alexander, 
Laborite. 

Lord President of the Council, Sir John Anderson, 
Conservative. 

Secretary of State for War, Anthony Eden, Con- 
servative. 

Minister of Transport—Lieut. Col. J. T. C. Moore- 
Brabazon, Conservative. 

President of the Board of Trade, Capt. Oliver 
Lyttleton, Conservative. 

Lord Privy Seal, Maj. Clement Richard Attlee, 
Laborite. 

Lord Chancellor, Viscount Simon, Liberal, 

Secretary of State for the Dominions, Viscount 
Cranborne, Conservative. 

Secretary of State for India, and Burma, Lieut. 
Col. Leopold S. Amery, Conservative. 

Secretary of State for the Colonies, Lord Lloyd, 
Conservative. 


eorenty of State for Air, Sir Archibald Sinclair, - 


Libera. 
Secretary of State for Scotland, Ernest Brown, 


eral, 

Minister Without Portfolio, Arthur Greenwood, 
Laborite. 

Minister of Information, Alfred Duff Cooper, Con- 
servative, 

ceeeees of Supply, Sir Andrew Duncan, Conserva- 


ve. 
Minister of Labor and National Service, Ernest 
. _ Bevin, Labor. 
Ministry of Works and Buildings, Sir John Reith, 
Conservative. 


patti of Health, Malcolm MacDonald, Conserva- 
e 


ve. 

Minister of Food, Lord Woolton, Conservative. 

Minister of Economic Warfare, Dr. Hugh Dalton, 
Laborite. ‘ 

President of the Board of Education, Herwald 
Ramsbotham, Conservative. 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, Robert 'S. 
Hudson, Conservative. 

Minister of Shipping, Ronald Cross, Conservative. 

Minister of Aircraft Production, Lord Beaverbrook, 
Conservative. 

Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster, Lord Hankey, 

Conservative. 

The other ministers are: 

First Commissioner of Works, Lord Tryon. : 

Postmaster-General, W. S. Morrison, Conservative. 

Attorney General, Sir Donald Bradley Somervell, 
Conservative. 

Lord Advocate, T. M. Cooper, Conservative. _ 

Solicitor-General, Sir William Jowitt, Laborite. 

Financial Secretary of the Treasury, H. C. Crook- 
shank, Conservative. 

Minister of Pensions, Sir Walter J. Womersley, 
Conservative. . 
The members of the War Cabinet are the Prime 

Minister and Minister of Defense, Secretary of 

State for Foreign Affairs, Lord President of Coun- 

cil, Lord Privy Seal, Minister Without Portfolio. 

Minister of Aircraft Production, Chancellor of the 

Exchequer and Minister of Labor and National 

Defense. é 
The Government announced (April 22, 1940) the 

appointment of deputies for the heads of the 

three fighting services, army, navy and air. The 

appointments were: J 

Navy, vice chief—Vice Admiral Tom S. V. Phillips. 

Imperial General staff, vice chief—General Sir 
John G. Dill. 

Air Staff, vice chief—Air Marshal R. E. C. Peirse. 
Parliament is the legislative governing body 

for the empire. It consists of two Houses. The 

House of Lords is made up of the peers of the 

United Kingdom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, the 

Archbishops, the Dukes, the Marquises, the Harls, 

the Viscounts, 24 Bishops, and the Barons; also 28 

Irish peers elected for life; and 16 Scottish peers 

elected for the duration of Parliament. The full 

membership of the House of Lords consists of about 

740 members. 

The House of Commons numbers 615 members 
elected by direct ballot. Of this House, England 
has 492 members; Wales, 36; Scotland, 74; and 
Northern Ireland, 13. Clergymen of the Church of 
England, ministers of the Church of Scotland and 
Roman Catholic clergymen are disqualified from 
sitting as members, also certain Government 
officers, Sheriffs, and Government contractors. 
Women pare had we right to vote since 1918. 

€ popular vote in the last two general elec- 
tions, and the seats won, were as follows: = 


Oct., 1931 Nov., 1935 
Pop. Pop. 
Government Vote Seats Vote _ Seats 
Conservative. ...11,907,875 471 10,488,626 387 
Nat. Labor. 342,480 13 339,811 8 
Liberal Nat’ 809,102 35 866,624 33 
National. . 90,000 3 97,271 3 
Totali sn... 13,149,457 522 11,7 
eonaieng 92,332 431 
bor..... 648,023 52 8,325,260 154 


6, 

Ind. Labor. 100,000 139 
Liberal (Samuel) 1,405,102 at 
Ind. Lib. (LI. G.) 106,106 
Communist. 3 
Independent.... 


Total..,..... 8,434,231 . 95 10,209,505 184 


The Statute of Westminster passed by th 
of Commons (Nov. 24, 1931) gave foctval pA rd 
tion to the declarations of the Imperial Conferences 
(1926 and 1930), which were participated in by the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Prime Ministers of the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia the 
Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South 


Africa, the Irish Free State and the Dominion of 


Nhe Sontag (1926) 

e Conference (1926) defined the Domi 
“autonomous Communities within the Sritish ee 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to 
another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to 
the Crown, and freely associated as members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations... . Every 
self-governing member of the Empire is master of 
its destiny. In fact, if not always in form it is 
subject to no more compulsion whatever,’”® * 
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: , BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 30 YEARS 
Year Revenues | Expendit’s || Year Revenues | Expendit’s |/ Year | Revenues Expendit’s 
End'g| © End’g End’ 
fois 198,542 897 197,492 969 lon 837 Teo 284] 7 883 Mars $3 53 

4 242,897) 197,492, 924. .169,2 '88,840,211]/1933..| $27,031,184 310, 
1915..) 226,694,080] 560,473,533) |1925..| 799,435,595| 795.776:711||1934._| 800'379'149 Soe ast ae 
1916. | 336,766,825] 1,559, 158,377||1926. | 812,061,658| 826,0997778||1935. | 804'629'050 97,067,170. 
1917. .| 573,427,582) 2,198,112,710|/1927..| 805,701,233] 842'3951027||1986..| §44°775°143 8418345441 
1918. 07,234,565|2,696,221,405||1928_ || 849'824'465| 838'563°341//1037 896,596,194] 902'193'385 
1919 9.020.825) 2,579,301,188)/1929. | $26/434/988| 818,040/523)11938. || 872,580/000] 9381046000 
1920. ./1,339,571,381/1,665,772,928| |1930. -|. 814.970.280| 829:493,543|/1939..| 927'285/000] 1,024'804'000 
ag3e|iaat ey sr |toreaagenyltoa: | aaxadani] SOLOS: GH) GREE OOO Lt aH 

. .|1,124,879/873] 1:079;186, 51.482. »117,944|/1941 . |1/333,028) 1666, 
1923. .| 914012.452| "812'496.604 abt wngeomg iad’ Soy 


*£2,000,000,000 budgeted for war purposes. 


Capt. H. F. C. Crookshank, Financial Secretary to 
Britain's ordinary expenditures for the first half of 
as for the corresponding period of 1939-1940. 


: D The British fiscal year begins on April 1. 
announced placed ordinary expenditures at £1,610,135,776 for the half year against £562,026,216 


the Treasury, reported (Sept. 30, 1940) that Great 
the 1940-1941 fiscal year were three times as great 
Figures 
for the 


first half of the 1939-1940 year. Ordinary revenue for the half year was £452,518,411, leaving a deficit 
PUBLIC DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 


of £1,157,617,365. 


March 31 £. {} March 31 £. 

| 706,154,110! 1921.-.... .097,128 
MOLE Ss i. 1,161,951,702!/1922 932,214 
191 - }2.189,838,245//1923.. 562,525 
1917 4,063,644.981//1924. -537,545 
1918 5.921.095.819}/1925 . 665,880,405 
1919. 7,481,050,442//1926. 7,633,722, 152 
1920. -17,875,641,961)11927 7,652,687,904 


March 31 €: March 31 ES, 

1928 ....3 ».|7,714,084,295 ree Weenie 7,800,565,000 
1929.24 Sian 7,716,024,0471|1936...... 7,796,056,000 
EOSQ Oo ctats 7,469,060.000]/1937...... 7,797,229,544 
USE aes 7,413,278.000]}1938...... 8,026, 1279000 
Li eee 7,433.942,880]|1939... 2. . 8,.163,289.000 
2933). Shes 7,.644,952,000||1940...... 8,931,459,000 
1934. 7.822.330,000 


BRITISH PRIME MINISTERS FOR 100 YEARS 


Viscount Melbourne 
Sir Robert Peel. ... 


Earl of Derby... 
Earl of Aberdeen 


.1835;William Ewart Gladstone... 


. .1874 
. .1880 
. 1885 
-1886;staniey Baldwin..... 
. .1886|J. Ramsay MacDonal 
. .1892|Stanley Baldwin... .. 


Imperial Conference (1930) adopted the 
ed of its committee which had been studying | 
the methods of sweeping away all possible limita- | 
tion on Dominion freedom and drafted the Statute 
of Westminster. This declares that no act of the | 
British Parliament thereafter passed shall extend 
to a Dominion unless the Dominion itself has 
requested and consented to the enactment; it re- 


peals so far as it concerned them the Colonia) 
Laws Validity Act (1865) which made void any 
legislation by a Dominion Parliament which con- 
flicted with an act of the British Parliament: and 
it declares that a Dominion Parliament has full 
power to make laws with extra-territorial effect— 
that is, to control, as do independent states, the 
acts of their nationals beyond Dominion territory. 


The United Kingdom 


Capital, London—Area, 94,297 square miles—Population (1931 and 1939 for Northern Ireland), 46,213,169 


The United Kingdom, or British Isles, lie off the 
northwest corner of Europe, with the North At- 
Jantic Ocean on the north and west, the North Sea 
on the east and the English Channel separating it 
from the mainland on the south. The Straits of 
Dover, 18 miles wide, divide it from France. The 
northern end of Scotland lies due west from the 
southern end of Norway. 

The climate of the British Isles is equable, mild 
and somewhat warmer than that of the continent 
opposite, because of the Gulf Stream modifying the 
¢emperature, which is mean at 48 degrees. Rainfall 
is abundant, averaging 35 inches annually, but is 
seldom heavy at a given time, so that the precipi- 
tation covers longer periods, and fogs often prevail 
in many parts, ‘“London Fog,’’ holding much soot 
in suspension, being particularly dense at times. 

The coastline is tortuous, giving very many har- 
bors for shipping, and numerous rivers up which 
deep sea craft may go. 

The soil is of varied natural fertility. It is more 
sterile in the north, notwithstanding the figures 
show that the Scotch have attained a relatively 
high per acre production by intensive cultivation. 
But centuries of tillage have rendered necessary 
the elaborate and large use of artificial fertilizers. 

The prevalent precipitation of moisture, together 
with the mild climate, has induced profuse growth 
of vegetation of all sorts. The Isles were naturally 
covered with forests, which have been largely cut 
_off to accommodate so large a population on so 
small an area with an ayerage of 504.7 to the 
square mile. j 

. The United Kingdom is a fascinating country, 
with its varied topography; its hills and valleys, 
moors and heaths; buzzing industries and quiet 
countrysides; narrow winding streets and modern 
Motor parkways; quaint fishing villages leaning 


back against steep cliffs. Its history may be read 
in ancient castles, towers, battle sites and monu- 
ments. Traces of every important period in its life 
may still be seen in cities or in isolated sections of 
the country. r 

London, for years the chief metropolis of the 
world, retains its ancient atmosphere—its his- 
toric Houses of Parliament—its famous Tower 
built by William the Conqueror in the eleventh 
centurx, where noted figures in English history 
were tortured and put to death. In London, also, 
is St. Paul’s Cathedral on Ludgate Hill, , ‘the 
parish church of the British Empire’’; and West- 
minster Abbey, where every English monarch has 
been crowned since William the Conqueror in 1066 
and where lie buried kings and queens and many 
persons who have made the grade in English his- 
tory or letters. The chapel of Henry VII is the 
finest example in England of Tudor Gothie and — 
contains the tomb of Mary Queen of Scots. The 
House of Lords—in which may be seen the double 
royal throne (the King’s chair is slightly higher 
than the Queen’s)—and the House of Commons, 
are open to visitors without charge on Saturdays 
from 10 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. 

Although Buckingham Palace is now the town 
residence of the King, it is at St. James’s Palace 
(built by Henry VIII) that a new King is pro- 
claimed and foreign ambassadors are still “ac- 
credited’ to the ‘‘Court at Saint James.” 

In the center of London are five parks—St. 
James’s, Green Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gar- 
dens and Regent’s Park: the first four adjoin each 
other; here the well-to-do ride: their horses, and 
all London comes out to take the air, to exercise 
the children or the dogs or to listen to the 
band. In Regent’s Park there is an open-air thea- 
ter. St. James’s Park was made by Henry VIII as 
a private deer park, so were Kensington Gardens 
and Hyde Park. 
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‘There are more traditional ceremonies alive in 
London today than in any other city in the world; 
and clothes of every period from the fifteenth 
century to the present day are worn as regular 
costume. i 

The ‘“Yeomen of the Guard” at the Tower of 
London are in Tudor dress; the band of the Life 
Guards wears the uniform of Stuart days; the 
learned judges in the neighborhood of the Law 
Courts or the Inns of Court wear full-bottomed 
wigs and gowns of the late seventeenth century, 
while ‘‘learned counsel’ who plead before them 
are in the fashion of the eighteenth. The green 
livery and black top-hats of the bank messengers 
are Only one. of many examples of the nineteenth 


century. 4 
The best-known ceremony is that of “Changing 
the Guard,’ which occurs daily in the courtyard of 
Buckingham Palace at 10 A.M. and 4 P.M. when 
the King is in residence and the Royal Standard 
flies over Buckingham Palace. When the King is 
not in residence the ceremony is held at St. 
James’s Palace. é 
A famous military ceremony known as ““Trooping 
the Color’? is performed on the Horse Guards’ 
Parade. The precision-and pageantry of this occa- 
sion are only equalled by another display of 
pageantry, the famous Aldershot Military Tattoo, 
which, though it takes place 30 miles out_of the 
Capital, is definitely an event of the London 
season. The State Opening of Parliament, usually 
in the beginning of November, when the King 
Tides in his gilded state coach preceded by an 
escort of Life Guards along streets lined_ with 
guardsmen, from Buckingham Palace to the Houses 
of Parliament, is an unequalled piece of pageantry. 
Throughout the year (war excepted) there is al- 
ways some variety of sport to watch—international 
lawn tennis at Wimbledon, cricket at Lord’s and 
the Oval; Rugby football at Twickenham and other 
club gfounds; Association football at half a dozen 


grounds, of which Arsenal (in North London) is 
the best known. There is motor racing at Brook- 
lands. There are horse races. at many courses 
within easy reach of London, of which Epsom, 
Ascot, Sandown Park, Kempton Park and Alexan- 
dra Park are the best known. Every Thames-side 
town has its regatta, and there is the gay interna- 
tional regatta at Henley, some 30 miles from 
London, in June. The annual boat race between 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which is 
rowed between Putney and Mortlake in early 
spring, draws perhaps a bigger crowd than any 
event in the London calendar. { ¥ 

Despite the lack of plan London is a city of 
great beauty, not only for its parks, river and 
monuments but for the peculiar effect of the 
Portland stone, its most characteristic building 
material. This stone where beaten by the weather 
turns almost as white as marble, while on the 
other surfaces its coat is black with smoke. Thus 
London is a city of light and shade; and there are 
few more beautiful city vistas in the world than 
Whitehall on an afternoon in spring. 

The whole of England abounds in sites of his- 
toric interest. The ‘‘Shakespeare Country” is 
about 80 miles from London in the county of 
Warwickshire. It lies at the very gates of the 
industrial Midlands. Here is Birmingham, Eng- 
land’s ‘‘Second City,’’ where the automobile, the 
jewelry and the Chamberlain family come from. 
The city library boasts the biggest Shakespearean 
collection in the world. At Stratford-on-Avon one 
Can still see the house where Shakespeare was 
born, the house to which he retired, his burial 
place in the parish church, and innumerable other 
records and relics of his life. The Shakespeare 


Memorial Theater, built by funds subscribed from 
Britain and the United States, is an interesting 
example of modern architecture, Only a few miles 
from Stratford is Leamington Spa, whichs rose on 
the fame of its saline springs to become one of the 
best-known and most attractive spas in the 
country. Nathaniel Hawthorne lived here; George 
Eliot laid the scenes of all her novels in the 
neighborhood. Sulgrave Manor, the home of 
Washington’s ancestors, is within easy reach. 

Canterbury, 53 miles southeast of London, where 
St. Augustine founded a Benedictine monastery 
(597), is the ecclesiastical capital of England, fa- 
mous all the world over for its magnificent cathe- 
dral, and'as the See of the Church of England’s 
spiritual head, the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
stone steps leading to the shrine have grooves in 
them, made by praying knees of thousands upon 
thousands of pilgrims who have visited the church 
since long before the time of Chaucer, whose 
Canterbury Tales form one of the masterpieces of 
literature. 

The lakes and highlands of Scotland are noted 
for their beauty and have been made the subject 
of poetry and song. Edinburgh, the capital, is an 
attractive city of gray old streets, wide classic 
squares; spires, pinnacles and turrets contesting 


with one another in a sort of confusion. Points of’ 


interest. to the tourist include Edinburgh castle 
overlooking the city; the house where John Knox 
lived; Holyrood Palace where the Stuart kings and 
queens lived out their ill-fated lives, and Princes 
Street. Not far from Edinburgh are Loch Lomond 
and Loch Katrine in the Trossach country, made 
famous by Sir Walter Scott. 

The border country is a loose term describing the 
greater part of 100 miles which separates Edin- 
burgh from the English border line. It is a land 
soft green and brown in color, of rounded hills, a 
land of shepherds with huge flocks. Peaceful to- 
day, the border has had the stormiest history in 
all Britain, expressed today in the terms of castles. 
The abbeys of Melrose, Jedburgh and Dryburgh 
are roofless and _ ruined because of battles long 
ago. Here the English and Scots fought their 
battles, the great Border clans fought both sides 
and filled their stables and barns with their 
neighbors’ cattle and horses. This is the country 
of Sir Walter Scott, a ‘‘Borderer’’ himself, whose 
house in Abbotsford still stands and who is buried 
in Dryburgh Abbey. 

On the east coast of Scotland about half-way 
between Edinburgh and Dundee is situated the 
city of St. Andrews, the birthplace of golf. 

The Protestant Episcopal is the Established 
Church of England, of which the King is the 
supreme gavernor, possessing the right to nominate 
to the vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. There 
are two archbishops (of Canterbury and York), 41 
bishops and 40 suffragan bishops. 

A recent summary of_the active membership of 


POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1931 CENSUS 


: Popula- 
Cities - tion Cities 
‘London (Greater)..... 8,202,818 ||Portsmouth. .... 
ity and A is- Leicester... ...4.5 
trative County of Crovoaow cas sc. 
London.,......| 4,470,814 ||Cardiff......... 
Glasgow....... Paibec 6 1,088.41 Pete estos oretae 
Birmingham....... ” 1,002,603 |/Plymouth....... 
Liverpool 55,688 |/Sunderland...... 
Manchester........... 766,278 ||Willesden....... 
RDINEMC is lecis ws + v6 hs 11.7 WOMOR LT. cpa. 2's 
LS eit ite caeiiee).s, fs illn's 482,809 ||Southampton.... 
Pdinburgh. ........ 5s 438,¢ UNGEONE sep a's 
Belfast (1926)........] 425.156 ||Aberdeen........ 
Bristol....... ee averse] 094,012 ||Coventry...\.uss 
Dublin (1926)........] 316.471 Wanses........ 
ESIC Ghe cles oa. 0.s'e e.g 311,366 ||Tottenham...... 
Bradford.......... -| 298.041 ||Birkenhead...... 
West Ham. .......... 94.278 {|/Brighton.,....... 
Newcastle-on-Tyne..,.| 283,156 ||East Ham....... 
Stoke-on-Trent. ..... : 76,63 DOrby au aie. tk ve 
Nottingham,......... 268.801 [|Rhondda......... 


certain churches in England, Wales, Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man showed: 
Anglicans) 2... 50's dhe eee 2,294,000 
Methodists /{.). iui as ete Ck eee ,250,589 
Congregationaliste 2. <2... 2. kee 94,199 
Baptists): G2 a. hG.ac ewer ayoraye Shue eer 392,535: 
Calvinistic Methodists .................. + ..261,287 
Presbyterians, %../.0 bite sap tn & poe hao ee 1,715 
Quakers 207, Odes Soseeip as hele cmeemee een 19,000 
Christian Scientists’... :, 19.5252) ce cee nee 14,000 
Wesleyan Reform’ Union ©... .005.0. S20 amee 13,117 
Independent Methodists ..................5, 10,388 
Morevians® ." & oe. Stet. ec eee 3,210 
Roman Catholics). 30, cts a. Skee ees ae *2,361}504 
*For England and Wales. 
Popula- | Popula 
tion Cities tion 
ae tts 252,421 ||Oldham..............| 140,309 
S42 239,169 ||Middlesborough.......| 138,274 
vue wig 233,032 ||Wolverhampton......| 133,212 
ae 223,58! Walthamstow........ 132,965 
> 223,442 ||Tiford......... SS, 5 1,041 
Weds 208,182 ||Leyton......... eos! 128,317 
areal 185,870 ||/Norwich.............| 126,20) 
Ak ai 184,4 Stockport: = c.chc scan 1387505 
Pea er 177,235 ||Blackburn........... 122,695 
Ra 176,0: Gateshead...........] 122,379 
Lior 175,583 ||Southend-on-Sea..:...| 120.09) 
oheae 167,259 SOON Siege erence ,00. 
eae 167.046 ||Ealing...... BEANS sions 117,688 
rie gi 164,797 ||Bournemouth....... 116,780 
Ree 157.748 |{Hendon. ... j.\.c0s-se st) | Lease 
-+.+,| 147,803 |/Huddersfield..........] 113,475 
<5 147,426 ||South Shields... ......} 113/452 
+... 142,460 |/St. Helen'’s...........] 106.793 
et 2,406 |{Walsall......0........| 103,0. 
eseel 141,344. |[Blackpool............1 LOL, 
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So Sea SS Oe eee) 
The Established Church of Scotland is Presby- 4 

terian with 1,286,509 members as compared with ewe en eee Saco BEN aee Ne ee 
nee cere aah, ge eas ree Arges Great Britain imports about four-fifths of the 

; dom with approximately 300 Sunagoauen: breadstuffs and fruits she consumes; one half of the 


The total number of emigrants of British origin head ee Rn ae ee 


to places other than Europe from (1853-1938) was The country is rich in mineral resources, There 


16,7 
The’ net excess of emigrants fr are huge deposits of coal, the annual o 
‘om , utput ap-_ 
Kingdom and Northern treland over ieee proximates $900,000,000 in value. The yearly oe 
1930) was 23,540; (1931) it was 8,831. Emigration duction of limestone, igneous rock and iron ore is 


or four year, = . valued in the neighborhood of $15,000,000 each. 
ane age ane ca = Ua girl het Other important minerals, in the order of their 
United States 1,261 1.638 2 493 1.992 value, are—gravel and sand; clay and shale; slate: 
mre’ hig te 1707 -2'281 2'850 3°367 sandstone; salt; China clay; fireclay; chalk; gyp- 
Australia A 3'747 4096 4’129 5 sum; oil shale; lead ore; tin, ore; ganister and 
New Zealand. 11206 1462 idee von silica rock; Potters’ clay; moulding and Pig-bed 
South Africa.) )))/ °°! 4'136 6/015 5/577 d'4an | Sand; barytes and witherite; and dolomite. 
Indian and Ceylon. .. 4873 6.160 5.632 51540 Great Britain’s strength is largely in manufac- 


England, Wales, Scotland, the I . turing, mining and trade, The key industries with 
the Channel Islands have a “Fo he yes their approximate annual output in American dol- 
56,343,000 agricultural acres, divided - (1939) as lars are—food, drink and tobacco, $3,163,815,000: 


foll : engineering, shipbuilding and vehicles, $2,366,195,- 
- i Grazing Pasture Arable | 000; textiles, $2,220,000,000; public utilities, $1,700,- 
a se 3,794,000 13,550,000 8,397,000 | 000,000: iron and steel, $1,400,000,000; chemicals, 

a a Pe -.--_ 1,812,000 2,159,000 538,000 | $950,000,000; building and contracting, $935,000,000: 
Scotland . --10,465,000 1,623,000 2,935,000 | paper and printing, $900,000,000- clothing, $860,- 


Isle of Man ....... 41,000 23,000 53,000 | 000,000; non-ferrous metals, $520,000,000; clay and 
The aggregate number of holdings in Great | building materials, $425,000,000: timber, '$340,000,- 
Britain (1939) is: From 1 to 5 Acres, 77,773: from 5 | 006; leather, $165,000,000. Textiles, woollen and 
to 50 acres, 193,977; from 50 to 300 acres, 149,969; | worsted tissues, iron’ and steel, machinery and 
more than 300 acres, 14,235. vehicles (including locomotives and shipping) are 
The principal agricultural products are wheat, | the key industries supplying the bulk of the exports. 


TONNAGE AT BRITISH HOME PORTS 5 s 
The net tonnage of the British and foreign vessels in foreign trade that entered and cleared with 
cargoes at the ports of the United Kingdom during recent years was: 


. Entered With Cargoes Cleared With Cargoes 
ear 
British Foreign Total British Foreign Total 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
CC Ss Salis See's 28,928,893 14,131,890 43,060,783 32,515,814 23,452,755 | 55,968,659 


1915... -| 22,861,738 10,862,166 33,723,904 20,380,530 19,148,832 39,529,362 
-| 20,217,334 9,842,214 30,059,548 17,751,953 17,843,941 35,595,894 
18,795,045 4,433,501 23,228,546 16,926,662 oe 26,075,824 


. § 1962, + 12.599,2%2 562. 
25,506,999 10,986,320 | 36,493,319 23,532,459 13,193,076 36,725,535 
34,597,114 17,524,710 | 52,128,700 37,148,012 20,878,931 58,028,317 
40,788,000 22,928,000 63,716,000 42,619,000 23,234,000 65,853,000 
38,195,000 22,080,000 60,275,000 38,165.000 20,175.000 58,340,000 
35,521,000 20,549,000 56,070,000 34,850,000 20,591,000 55,441,000 
35,363,892 | 25.064,297 60,428,109 | 33,856,000 21,796,000 55,653,000 — 
36,127,000 | 26,542,000 62,669,000 | 33,798,662 ont ane 56,089,570 


38,055,000 | 29/360,000 | 67,415,000 | 34,302:000 | 22,516,000 | 56,818,000 
39,289,000 | 31,130,000 | 70,420,000 | 35,893,000 | 25,407,000 | 61,390,000 
38,909;000 | 29'463.000 | 68,372,000 | 341511,000 | 24'370,000 | 58,833,000 


The total net tonnage of entrances at ports of | scrap; rubber. é. 
the United Kingdom with cargoes (1938) was The chief domestic exports are—cotton yarns, 
68,372,392; clearances were 58,879,331. manufactures and other textiles; machinery; iron 
he merchant marine of Great Britain, July 1, | and steel manufactures; vehicles including ships 
1939, was composed of 6,722 steam and motor ships | and aircraft: coal; food and drink; chemicals, 
of 17,891,134 gross tonnage, and 289 sailing vessels | drugs, dyes and colors; electrical goods and ap- 
of 93,024 gross tonnage; total, 7,009 vessels of 17,- | paratus; wearing apparel; earthenware and glass; 
984,158 tonage. cutlery, hardware, implements; wool and woollen 
mited States ships with cargoes entering British | rags. 
re totaled 3,118,798 tons in 1938, 3,302,661 teak” The most important colonial re-exports (that is, 
,085, 1934). 
G 


1936), 3,004,000 (1935), 2,549,000 materials imported from the colonies and dominions 

hg etic principal imports in the order | and re-exported from Great Britain) are, in the 

of their monetary value are—food and drink; wood | order of their monetary value—wool and woollen 

and timber; non-ferrous metals and manufactures; | rags; non-ferrous metals and manufactures; hides 

wool and woollen rags; raw cotton and cotton | and skins; food and drink; rubber; oil, fat, resin 

waste; oils, fats and resins; hides and skins; ma- manufactures; raw cotton and cotton waste; 

- chinery; iron and steel manufactures; non-ferrous | leather, machinery, cutlery, hardware, implements; 

ores and scrap; tobacco; paper and cardboard; | non-ferrous ores and scrap; woollen, worsted yarns 
chemicals, drugs, dyes and colors; iron ore and! and manufactures. 


( . DISTRIBUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN’S TRADE, 1938 


Country Country Imp. ; Exp. Country Imp. | Exp. 
_— Foreign— , Foreign— lo % 
an wae Brey Statens. <<} 1291 1) 445 |lsavam ck. clean 1.05 | 0.44 
Canada.......--. Argentina........|. 4.18,| 4.11 ||Poland........... 1.04 | 1.14 
Australia......... Germany......... 3.28 | 4.36 ||BalticStates......| 1.06 | 1.01 
New Zealand Denmark.........| 411 | 3.35 ||China............ 0.73 | 0.86 
Un. of 8. Africa. PPPANCG So oc winleia ae 2.57 3.21 tale. i coh oleae 0.79 1.21 
Rest of Africa. .... Netherlands...... 3.19 2.79 ||Switzerland....... 0.80 0.74 
British Malaya.... Sweden.......-.. 2.67 2.49 ||Dutch E. Indies...| 0.69 0.77 
India, Ceylon..... Belgium. ..... «| 2.02 175 SS Uae, i210 8 eb eae 0.62 0.73 
West Indies, ete... Finland . ee 2-09 117 Rumania......... 0.42 | 0.29 
Soviet Russia..... 7 “< 
Tot. Brit. (incl. Egypt...." 1.26 1.84 ||Tot. Foreign(incl. j 
those not enu- orway. 1.20 1.61 those not enu- 

merated) SEATS creel ne odd eu 0.84 1.10 meratcd)...... 59.61 ' 50.13 

Weer.» 
There are four railway systems in the United |don Singapore and London. South Africa routes. 


ile f 20,080. Public | The number of miles flown Was 14,331,000 (10,773,- 
Ricco Sona feta 8 103 niles, There are 18 | 000 in 1937). The number of passengers carried 
“British civil air services (1938), including the Lon- | was 222,200 (244,000 in 1937) 
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The telephone service is a part of the postal 
system. The number of telephones in Great Britain 
f ey er oe ws London in its exchange area 

ad 1,183, elephones. 

There were (1938) more than 8,587,791 radio 
receiving sets licensed at 10 shillings a year. 
ear leh sg and sponsored programs are 
strictly forbidden. 

Highways (1938) had a total length of 179,630 
miles. : 

Social welfare legislation 1s well advanced in 
Great Britain. The National Health Insurance Acts 
(1936-38), the Unemployment Insurance Acts 
(1935-36), the Old Age Pensions Act (1936) and 
the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age Contributory 
Pensions Act (1936-37) make provision for com- 
pulsory insurance against sickness and unemploy- 
ment; and for pensions for widows, orphans and 
the aged. : 

The minimum age of entry into unemployment 
insurance for boys and girls was lowered from 16 
years to 14 (the age at which the juvenile is no 
longer required to attend school) (Sept. 3, 1934) 
insurance was extended to cover agricultural 
workers; it was estimated to cover about 700,000 
males and 50,000 females. _ _. : ce. 

The most celebrated of British universities are 
Oxford and Cambridge, each with colleges founded 
in the thirteenth century, and inextricably inter- 
twined in the fabric of English history. But there 
are many others in England, London, Durham, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 
field, Bristol, and Reading (1926); in Scotland, St. 
Andrews, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Aberdeen; and 
one in Wales. Elementary education is compulsory 
from six to 14 years of age. : . 

The monetary unit of Great Britain is the pound 
sterling. See Index, ForrIGN ExcHaNcE. The pound 
sterling was worth (Aug. 15, 1940) $4.025. 

The weekly statement of the Bank of England 
(Sept. 19, 1940) disclosed the following condition 
compared with 1938 and 1939: 

1940 1939 1938 


Reserves— 
£25,125,000 £34,228,000 £48,698,779 
Notes in circulation— 
606,010,000 546,498,187 479,224,521 
18,431,105 


Public deposits— 
10,878,000 21,450,305 
Private deposits— 
147,832,738 140,284,547 
121,866,164 97,606,164 
30,652,933 


180,957,000 
Government ge as 
31,424,450 
20.20 30.60 


57,823,000 

Other. securities— 
26,988,000 

Ratio of reserve— 
13,00 


Bank rate— 


E 2% 4% 2% 

Gold holdings were transferred (Sept. 6, 1939) to 

the custody of the Exchange Equalization Fund. 

Holdings of gold bullion for routine purposes were 
reported (Sept. 19, 1940) at £1,136,000. 

The armed land forces of Great Britain are com- 


posed of the Regular Army, the Territorial Army 
and the Reserve Forces. The Regular Army, com- 
monly known as the British Army, serves at home 
and also overseas. The Territorial Army, cor- 
responding to the National Guard in the United 
States, serves only at home in peace time, but has 
been asked to serve overseas.in war time. 

Conscription was adopted (April 27, 1939). Ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 had registered for military 
service under the act (Aug. 24, 1940). The last 
class called was that of 1904. Service begins at the 
age of 20. Conscription provides for six months 
training after which the conscript has the option 
of entering the Territorial Army fot a period of 
three and a half years. Those who decline are en- 
rolled in the Regular Army Reserve. 

The Reserve Forces consist of the Army Reserve 
—men who have completed their service in the 
Regular Army — the Supplementary Reserve. of 
Officers and the Supplementary Reserve, the Mili- 
tia and the Territorial Reserve. 

Parliament passed (May 22, 1940) the Emergency 
Powers Defense Bill that gives the Government 
the right to conscript every person and every 
penny in the realm for the duration of the war. 
The bill, which virtually suspends for the duration, 
the ancient liberties of the Kingdom, received 
Royal Assent within 150 hours after its introduc- 
tion into Parliament. : 

The strength of the Navy (end of 1939) was: 

Completed Building 


Battleships and battle cruisers. 14 _ 7 
Cruisers 05 te Soe eee 58 13 
Anti-aircraft ships ........-.... — 
Aircraty ‘carviers) ge te. crease 2 
Flotilla leaders, destroyers. ....173 32 
Submarines 5 rE SS 15 


ape spent of the war but has not been given out in 
etail. 

The budget estimates_ (1939-1940) called for a 
personnel of 145,000 by March 31, 1940. The per- 
sonnel (Jan. 1914) was 144,871. 

The budget naval estimates (1939-1940) called 
for the expenditure of £149,399,000. The budget 
(1938-1939) was £127,336,019; (1937-1938) £105,- 
065,000; (1936-1937) £69,930,000. 

The program*of the Royal Air Force has been 
expanded greatly in recent years. The establish- 
ment (1939-1940 before the war) was 118,000, ex- 
clusive of those serving in India. The strength of 
the Metropolitan (March 1, 1939) was 157 regular, 
19 auxiliary squadrons and 47 balloon squadrons. 
There were 30 squadrons serving overseas. The 
first line air strength of the Metropolitan Force 
(April 1, 1939) was 1,750 aircraft, to be expanded 
to 2,150 during the year (1940). A 

The budget (1939-1940) called for the expendi- 
ture of £220,626,700. The sum allotted to civil 
aviation (1939-1940) was £4,787,000 for expansion 
of services. 

All defense forces have been largely increased 
as a result of the war but have not been an- 
nounced in detail. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
(Ulster) 


Six of the nine counties of Ulster, the northeast 
corner of Ireland, constitute Northern Ireland, 
with the parliamentary boroughs of Belfast, 
and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Armagh, Down 
Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. The country 
has a population (census of 1937) of 1,279,745 
and an area of 5,238 square miles. 

Although it has its own Parliament, Northern 
Ireland is politically a part of the United Kingdom. 
The Prime Minister is Viscount Craigavon. The 
Governor is the Duke of Abercorn (appointed 1922). 
Belfast is the capital. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
there runs northward along the coast of the county 
of Antrim the ‘‘Corniche’’ of Northern Ireland, a 
perfectly engineered road running for nearly 100 
miles, walled off by sheer green and white cliffs on 
the landward side. 

The Antrim road takes the visitor to the most 
famous of the sights of Northern Irelund, the 
Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a perfect 
honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, each 
having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. How 
these stones came to be cut to such exact mathe- 
matical shapes is still a mystery unsolved by 
geologists. Along the north coast, at the head of 
a long inlet of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of 
Londonderry. Lough Erne with its 40 islands is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh. the 
largest in the British dsles. 

A separate parliamentary and executive govern- 
ment for Northern Ireland was established (1920) 
and ‘“‘contracted out’? of the newly established 


Irish Free State (Dec. 1922). The Parliament con- 
sists of a Senate of 26, and House of Commons of 
52, both elected with power to legislate in local 
matters except such as are of Imperial concern or 
specifically reserved to the Imperial Parliament. 
Northern Ireland returns 13 members to the House 
of Commons. 

The bulk of the taxation is imposed and col- 
lected by the Imperial authorities, which makes 
certain deductions and remits the remainder to the 
local exchequer. The British pound is the mone-= 
monetary unit. The budget (1939-1940) estimates 
ce at £13,859,000 and expenditures at £13,- 

Northern Ireland is preponderantly Protestant. 
The religious population follows: Roman Catholics, 
428,290; Presbyterians, 390,931; Protestant Episco- 
Palians, 345,474; Methodists, 55,135; other sects, 
59,915. Elementary education is compulsory. The 
Queens University of Belfast (founded in 1849) is a 
well-known institution of higher learning. 

Agriculture—particularly the raising of flax and 
live stock—is an important undertaking. The 
principal ‘crops include wheat, oats, barley, pota- 
toes, turnips, fruit and hay. Mineral wealth is 
confined primarily to chalk, clay, fireclay, flint, 
gravel and sand, granite, igneous rock,’ limestone, 
rock salt, sandstone and diatomite. 

Linen weaving and shipbuilding are the chief in- 
dustries. The manufacturing of linen gives direct 
employment to about 60,000 persons, the number 
of spindles being 800,000. Ropes and twines, cloth- 
ing, aircraft, tobacco, soaps, aerated waters, hosiery 
and underwear are other important products, 
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Ireland 


(EIRE) 
Capital, Dublin—Area, 27,137 square miles—Population (1989), 2,965,854 


Ireland, an island in the Atlantic Ocean near 
the European mainland and separated from Great 
Britain by St. George’s Channel, the Irish Sea and 
the North Channel, is a picturesque country con- 
sisting mainly of a central plateau surrounded by 
isolated groups of hills and mountains. The coast 
is much indented by the sea, affording many inlets 
and coves. Because of a luxurious growth of rich 
green. vegetation, Ireland has been called the 
“Emerald Isle.”” The prevailing winds are westerly, 
conducing to a climate generally mild and moist. 
The mean annual temperature ranges from 48 
degrees in the narth to 52 degrees in the south. 
Dublin has an average temperature of 39 in the 
coldest month and 60 in the warmest. There are 
humerous lakes (called loughs), the best known 
of which are situated in Killarney. The most im- 
portant river is the Shannon, about 200 miles long. 
Some mountains attain an altitude in excess of 
3,000 ft. Wildlife is scarce, and there are no 
known snakes existent. 

A point of interest to visitors is an old castle in 
the village of Blarney, four miles northwest of 
Cork, built on a limestone rock on the site of an 
older stronghold erected (1446) by Cormac 
M’Carthy. Some 20 ft. from the top of the castle 
is a famaqus stone called the Blarney Stone which, 
according to tradition. invests great powers of 
persuasion on those who kiss it. 

Ireland, or Eire, is a sovereign independent state 
associated for certain purposes with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The Dublin govern- 
ment exercises jurisdiction over the three southern 
provinces of the island—Leinster, Munster and 
Connaught and three counties—Cavan, Donegal 
and Monaghan, of the province of Ulster, com- 
prising an area equal in size to New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Massachusetts. This area became 
known as the Irish Free State (1922) but has been 
Tedesignated ‘‘Hire’’, the Gaelic name for Ireland 
under the new constitution (effective, Dec. 29. 
1937). The Constitution applies to the whole of 
Ireland, but it provides that, pending the re-in- 
tegration of the national territory, the laws en- 
acted by the Parliament established by the Con- 
stitution shall have the same area and extent of 
application as those of the Irish Free State. 

The government of Eire is bicameral with a Presi- 
dent elected directly by the people for a term of 
seven years; a House of Representatives called Dail 
Bireann; and a Senate (Seanad Eireann). The 
Senate consists of 60 members, eleven of whom are 
appointed by the Taoiseach (Prime Minister), 
at is the Head of Government. Of the remain- 
ing 49, the universities elect six and the balance 
are elected from five panels of candidates estab- 
lished on a vocational basis, representing the fol- 
lowing public services and interests—(1) National 
Language and Culture, Literature, Art, Education 
and other professional interests that may be de- 
fined by law from time to time; (2) Agriculture 
and allied interests, and fisheries; (3) Labor, 
whether organized or unorganized; (4) Industry 
and commerce, including banking, finance, ac- 
countancy, engineering and architecture; (5) Pub- 
lic aeration Ee social services, including 

ary social activities. 
chy ‘Senate considers and amends legislation 
but has no veto power. The Government exercises 
the executive power. The President, on the advice 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail Eire- 
ann. He signs and promulgates laws; and (on the 
nomination of Dail Eireann) appoints the Prime 
Minister and other members of the government. 


The supreme command of the Def 

vested a him. e ense Forces is 
€ President of Ireland is Douglas Hyde, elected 

without opposition (May 4, 1938), Eamon de Valera 

was re-elected Prime Minister (June 30, 1938). 

Under the terms of_a treaty concluded’ (April 25, 
1938) with Ireland. Great Britain surrendered her 
treaty rights over the Irish ports of Cobh (Queens- 
town), Bere Haven and Lough Swilly ‘“‘together 
with the buildings, magazines, emplacements, in- 
struments and fixed armaments” at those ports. 
The agreement also provided for the payment of 
£10,000,000 by Ireland as the final settlement of 
all the outstanding financial matters between the 
two countries and for an adjustment of the tariff 
duties, which for three years had curtailed Anglo- 
Irish trade. Z 

The population of Eire has.declined in recent 
years because of emigration. It was estimated at 
2,934,000 (mid-1939), as compared with 3,139,688 
(1911). Ireland in its entirety had a population of 
8,000,000 (1841). Roman Catholic is the prevail- 
ing religion with an enrollment of 2,773,920. Other 
chief sects are: Protestant Episcopal, 145,030; Pres- 
byterian, 28.067; Methodist, 9,649. 

The population of Dublin, with its four suburban 

districts, has increased from 383,076 (1911) to an 
estimated 482,300 (mid-1939). Other cities and 
their population (1936) are: Cork, 80,765; Limerick, 
41,061; Waterford, 27,968. 
‘ Emigration to countries outside Europe has de- 
clined. It was 1,116 (1939) as compared with 1,751 
(1938); 20,802 (1929): 30,041 (1926). Immigrants 
(1939) were 745 as compared with 1,261 (1938). 
These figures are exclusive of aliens and (after 
via 1939) of migrants through United Kingdom 
ports. z 

The country is primarily agricultural, chief crops 
being wheat, oats, barley, rye, potatoes, turnips, 
Mangels, sugar beets, cabbage, flax and hay. See 
Index. Mineral wealth is negligible. 

The chief industries of Ireiand with production 
(1938) in pounds follow: grain milling, 10,190,811; 
building and construction, 7,293,115; tobacco, 6,- 
962,345; butter, cheese, condensed milk and mar- 
garine, 6,950,028; bacon curing, 6,652,123; bread, 


flour, confectionery and biscuits, 5,232,572; brew- 


ing, 4,817,196; sugar, sugar confeCtionery, jam 
making, etc., 3,431,244; assembly, construction and 
repair of vehicles, 3,045,639; clothing manufac- 
ture, 2,977,357; printing, publishing, book-binding 
and engraving, 2,539,074. 

Imports (1939) amounted in value to £43,412,488 
and exports to £26,892,469. 

Vessels entering the ports of the coupe in 
the foreign trade (1939) numbered 11,903, of 8,- 
272,568 tonnage, and 1,468 of 110,344 tonnage 
arrived in the coasting trade. 

Elementary education is free and compulsory, and 
the Irish language is a required study in all na- 
tional schools. The National University of Ireland 
(founded 1908), comprising the Constituent Col- 
leges of Dublin, Cork and Galway. and Trinity 
College, Dublin (founded 1591) are institutions of 
higher learning. 

eland purposes ag spend during the fiscal year 
(1940-41) a sum of £3,409,753 on the army. 
standing army of 14,243 together with reserves and 
volunteers of 11,757, making a total of 26,000, all 
ranks, will be maintained. 

The monetary unit is the Irish pound, which has 
the same value as the pound sterling of Great 
Britain. See Index, Foreicn ExcHaNnce, Govern- 
ment revenues (1939-1940) are estimated at £748,300 
and expenditures £824,657. 


British European Possessions 


ibraltar, the rock at the southernmost point 
of the Iberian Peninsula, guards the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. The width of the strait divid- 
ing Europe from Africa is 14 miles. The Rock has 
heen in British possession since 1713. It has been 
elaborated, tunneled and armed until it is con- 
sidered impregnable. A large and secure harbor 
has been constructed at its foot. As a naval base 
its position is of the greatest strategic importance. 
The Rock is 234 miles long, 34 of a mile wide and 
1.396 ft. in height; the area is nearly two square 
miles; a sea isthmus connects it with the 
§ ainland. 
iy man fixed population (estimated, 1939) is 20,399. 
The natives are mostly Roman Catholics. Educa- 
tion is compulsory between five and 14 years of 
age. The monetary unit is the pound sterling, but 
_ Spanish money circulates freely. 


Gibraltar is a Crown Colony and the Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief is Gen. Clive Liddell. 

Malta, an island 17 miles long by. eight wide and 
58 miles due south of Sicily in the Mediterranean 
Sea and about 180 miles from the African coast, 
has had centuries of stormy history. It was an- 
nexed to the British Empire (1814) following the 
Napoleonic wars and has been greatly strengthened 
and made into a base for repair and refitment for 
the British fleet. The harbor of Valletta has been 
improved with a breakwater, but it is not large. 
The area of the island is 95 square miles. The 
neighboring island of Gozo has an area of 27 
square miles which with Comino, one square mile, 


brings the total for the group to 122 square miles. . 


The civil population (1939) is 268,668. 
reins ts the prime industry, chief crops being 
wheat, barley, potatoes, onions, beans, vegetables 
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and fruits. Trade is chiefly with Great Britain. 

Cyprus is an-island, third largest in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, 40 miles south of Asia Minor and 60 
miles west of Syria, and 240 miles north of Egypt. 
Its area is 3,572 sq. m., and population (estimated, 
1938) of 376,529. It has been administered, by 
England since 1878, under an agreement with Tur- 
key; it was annexed (Nov. 5, 1914). _ 

The natives, dissatisfied with their status as a 
Crown Colony, asked permission (1931) to join 
Greece. This was refused. There was a rising 
against the Government (Oct. 1931) which was 
put down by troops from Egypt. The legislative 
council was suspended and legislative powers con- 
ferred on the Governor-in-Council. The Governor 
is William Denis Battershill (appointed Feb. 21, 
1939). 


Four-fifths of the inhabitants are Greek Chris- 
tians, and nearly all the remainder are Turkish 
Mohammedans. More than half are_ illiterate. 
Turkish customs, laws and weights and measures 
are in use; Cyprus has known more alien govern- 
ments even than Palestine. 

The island is- agricultural, with wheat, barley, 
vetches, oats, olives, and cotton as chief products. 
Thirty per cent of the land is cultivated. 

Nicosia, population 23,677, is the capital. The 
chief ports are Limassol, Larnaca and Famagusta. 

Government revenue is estimated at £920,494; ex- 
penditures, £974,468; in addition there is an annual 
grant in aid from Imperial funds of £92,800. Cy- 
prus has contributed (since 1828) £10,000 annually © 
to Imperial defense. 


India 


Capital, New Delhi—Area, 1,808,679 squ 


The name India describes the central peninsula 
of southern Asia, south of the Himalayas, reaching 
eastward to Siam, French Indo-China and China. 
_It is bounded on the north by Afghanistan, Nepal, 
Bhutan and Thibet; on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal, the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea; 
on the west by the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea, 
Persia and Afghanistan. Its territory is as_large 
as that of the United States east. of the Rocky 
Mountain pate ea ie separated from India 

olitically (April 1, 1 ; : 
x The climate ranges from the extremely hot in 
the southeast to cooler elevations of the north- 
west mountains, the whole being tropical in gen- 
eral character. The highest voint in the world is 
Mt. Everest, 29,141 ft., in the Himalayas, between 
India and China. ? 

Approximately 20% of the area is forested, 
among the timber products being sandalwood, teak, 
ironwood, deodar, satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, 
sago, banyan and acacia. ; ; 

The country is essentially agricultural, 70% of 
the people living therefrom. The most important 
crop is tea and engages the daily employment of 
nearly a million persons. Other principal agricul- 
tural products are: rice, coffee, wheat, sugar cane, 
cotton, jute, linseed, mustard, sesamum, castor 
seed, groundnut and rubber. Corn, barley, tobacco 
and indigo are also grown. : 

India has an unusually wide range of minerals 
and was famous for its riches even before the time 
of Marco Polo. The country has yielded much gold, 
silver, diamonds and rubies to the western world. 
The most important minerals today are coal, 
petroleum, gold, lead, manganese, salt, silver, tin, 
mica, copper, tungsten, iron and zinc. 

The chief industry, after agriculture, is the 
weaving of cotton cloths, followed by silk rearing 
and weaving, shawl and carpet weaving, wood- 
earving and metal-working. 

India’s peace time exports are distributed princi- 
pally among the following countries—Great Britain, 
26.8%; Japan, 13.0%; United States, 8.0%; Ger- 
many (including Austria), 4.1%; France, 3.5%; 
Belgium, 3.2%; Italy, 2.1%; Holland, 2.0%; Ma- 
laya, 1.8%; Australia, 1.4%; China, 0.8%; Iran 
(Persia), 0.6%; and Russia, 0.2%. India receives 
the greater proportion of her imports from the 
following countries—Great Britain, 34.2%; Japan, 
15.1%; Germany (including Austria), 8.9%; United 
States, 5.8%; Malaya, 2.7%; Belgium, 2.0%; Iran, 
1.5%; China, 1.4%; Holland, 0.9%; Italy, 0.9%; 
Russia, 0.9%; France, 0.8%; Australia, 0.8%. 
Principal exports in the order of their monetary 
value are—cotton, jute, tea, oil seeds, hides and 
skins, rice, metals, wool, wheat. 


POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF INDIA 


The cities of above 100,000 inhabitants with their 
population (census of 1931) are: 


City Pop. City Pop. 
‘Calcutta (with Madura..:... .. 182, 01% 
suburbs)..... 1,485,582) Srinagar......... 173, 
Calcutta proper. 1,161,410||Patma........... 59, 
ombay..... ..1,161,383}|/Mandalay ~..... 147,932 
Madras..... 47,230||Sholapur........ 44,6 
Hyderabad..... 466,894|\Jaipur........... 144,179 
OROE NG is) ates cies 447,442: Bareilly. ........ 44,031 
WOADOLG Kn sb 6. 5 i's 429,747||Trichinopoly, .... 142,842 
Rangoon....... 400,41 ee .. 138,518 
Ahmedabad. . 313,789||Meerut........ . . 136,706 
Bagalore....... .306,470||Indore..... CSP Y, 
Lucknow........274,659||Jubbulpore. ..... 124,38! 
Amritsar, ....... 4,84 ||Peshawar,. ......121,86¢ 
Karachi..... a 263,565|/Ajmer..........119,524 
IPOMLE riya a a 250,187||Multan..........119,457 
Cawnpore....... 243,755||Rawalpindi......119,284 
MEER stein a' 5. 4 iaia'd 29,764||Baroda.. ....,...112,862 
Reape eee Pao. Maranabad. oh bre ph LOLB G2 
BAT Wish 5, ¥18:' i OM veces ewes LOZ, 179 
Allahabad! . 11. 183,914 farses 


are miles—Population (1931), 352,837,778 


In British India (1938) there are 226,331 “‘rec- 
ognized’’ educational institutions with 13,831,707 
scholars; and 17,036 ‘‘unrecognized’’ schools with 
521,538 scholars. There are 16 universities. The 
percentage of illiteracy in the nation is high. 

Christian missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, 
exceed 6,000 in number. They conduct more than 
12,000™‘‘recognized’’ schools, operate more than 
200 hospitals and many centers for welfare work. 

There are more than 45 races speaking 200 lan= 
guages, 2,400 castes and tribes, and 700 feudatory 
states. Each cult, caste and tribe adheres strongly 
to its religious beliefs and social rules, many of 
them with fanaticism. The religious population 
(census of 1931) follows—Hindus, 239,195,140: 
Muslims, 77,677,545; Buddhists, 12,786,806; Tribal, 
8,280,347; Christians, 6,296,763; Sikhs, 4,335,771; 
Jains, 1,252,105; Zoroastrians, 109,752; Jews, 24,141. 

The Legislative Assembly (Sept. 1929), by a 
large majority, enacted a law, introduced by a 
Hindu member, raising the minimum age for 
eras of girls to 14 years and the age of consent 
o 16. 

Units of the British Regular Army, the Indian 
Army, Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, the Indian 
Army Reserve, the Royal Indian Navy, the In- 
dian State Forces,-the Royal Air Force and the In- 
dian Air Force form the defense. Members of the 
British Regular Army in Indian service are paid 
by India. The Auxiliary Force is composed of per- 
sons of British extraction and is subject to call for 
local service. The Indian Territorial Force com- 
prises provincial and urban battalions and a Uni- 
versity Training Corps, all subject to general 
Service. The Indian Army Reserve comprises re- 
servists of all arms. The Indian States maintain 
the Indian State Forces.and are trained by British 
officers. The Royal Indian Navy consists of five 
escort vessels, a survey boat, patrol ship and 
trawler. : 

In London the governmental affairs of India are 
handled by the Secretary of State for India, At 
New Delhi, the capital of India, there is a British 
governor-general and, under the Government of 
India Act (1935), two native legislative chambers, 
the Council of State and the House of Assembly. 
The former consists of 58 representatives of Brit- 
ish India, the majority of whom are elected on 
a franchise of some 100,000 persons, and the re- 
mainder of whom are appointed by the native 
rulers. The Assembly consists of 141 representa- 
tives, 39 nominated of whom 26 are officials and 
102 are elected. 

The India Act establishes a federation embracin 
British India and the. Native States with a wide 
measure of autonomy for some of the provinces. 
These provinces are: Bengal, Bombay, Madras, 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, Sind, Central Proy- 
inces, United Provinces, and Northwest Provinces. 
Delhi has, like Washington, a separate adminis- 
tration. Hach Province has a Governor appointed 
by the King, a Cabinet and Legislature set up on 
falls Uae ernept ahah Bese Orissa, Punjab, 

entral Provinces an nite rovinces 
only one chamber, ee 

The native states of India hav 
local autonomy. Only in matters 
a whole such pos 
currency, 


e always enjoyed 
affecting India as 
ts and telegraphs, customs and 
have they been subject to British law. 
The British Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India is the Marquess of Linlithgow (born Sept. 
24, 1887). He succeeded the Marquess of Willingdon 
(April 18, 1936) for a five-year ares, 
Gold is hoarded in India by all classes of people. 
as a reserve against famine. The wealthy princes 
have accumulated enormous sums. It was esti- 
mated (1925) that India’s hoarded gold amounted to 
2,500,000,000 and its silver hoardings in various 
orms to $2,750,000,000. The net recorded imports 
of gold into India (1873-1930) totaled $2,800,000,000. 
The monetary unit is the rupee; see Index, 
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ForEIGN Monetary Units. 


Governmi 
(19 39-1040) ent revenues 


are 8,890,320,000 rupees and expendi- 
ru 


tures 9,065,095,000 ees. The ru 
(Aug. 15, 1940} 8.3032, aera 
om Sikkim is_a state of India in the Himalayas, 


south from Thibet. The area is 2,818 square miles, 
and population (1931) 109,808, composed of Bhu- 
tias, Lepchas and Nepalese. It is governed by a 
prem bag under a British protectorate. 
Cereals, fruits and woolen cloth are the products. 
The Andaman Islands, 204 in number, are in 


the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from the mainland of 
Burma. Area is 2,508 square miles, and population 
(1938), 18,952 (aborigines not counted). Timber 
wealth is large. The islands have been used as a 
penal colony for life and long-term convicts, but 
this is being discontinued. opulation (1938) is 
6,153. The natives are pygmy, jungle dwellers, 
expert with spear and arrow and savage. —_— 
Peeciew peat wed ue ety from Andaman 

ands, have square miles of area and a * 
lation (1931) of 9,481. de 


BRITISH AND NATIVE STATES IN INDIA, INCLUDING BURMA 


Area in Pop. 
British Provinces Sq. M. 1931 
a Ajmer-Merwara............. 2,711 560,292 
* Andamans and Nicobars...... 3,143 29,463 
am RY nee, eer eran 67,334) 9,247,857 
% IBSIOHISLOR eg... Sk ke es 134,638 868,617 
, a CE eae eee ee 82,955! 51,087,238 
’ eihar and. Orissa... ....6s. ss 111,702) 42,329,583 
Bombay Presidency.......... 151,593] 26,347,509 
PCT iad ale a Sim 2\s ee site, oie 8 51,478 
Cer Na ere ee 233,492) 14,667,146 
Central Provinces & Berar....} 131,095) 17,990,937 
BUMS Rais dale aed oe Aiki s 2's 0's 8% 1,593 163,327)) 
(a Se re eee 573 636,246) | 
OSE ee Se eee 143,870) 47,193,602); 
North-West Frontier Province! 36,356) 4,684,364) 
See ee 105,020, 24'018.639 : 
United Provinces............ 112,191, 49,614,833 
E. Total Provinces.......... 11,318,346 289,491,241 ) 


Burma is bounded on the north by Thibet and , 
China, on the East by China and Siam, on the 
south by the Bay of Bengal, and on the west by | 


the Bay of Bengal and the Provinces of Bengal and 
Assam of British India. Since the first Burma war 
(1826) it has been administered as part of British 


India. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release, was de- 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made a 
Crown Colony, and given a constitution of her 


British 


Area in Pop. 
Native States and Agencies| Sq. M. 1931 
Baroda State... 6... 0c. eee 8,164) 2,443 
Central India Agency...... 51,597 8'632°700 
Cochin State.. 1,480] 1,205,016 
Gwalior State... 26,367) 3,523,071 
Hyderabad State........ 82,698) 14,436,148 
Jammu & Kashmir State. 84,51 3,646,2 
Mysore State 29,32) 6,557,302 
Punjab States Agenc: 31,241) 4,472,218 
Rajputana Agency.... 129,059] 11,225,712 
Sik Rin (States dose Gees 2,81 109,808 
Travancore State............ 7,625) 5,095,973 
Western India States Agency. 35,442} 3,999,250 
Fotal Statesy sy...) eee 490,333 63,346,537 
Total Proyinces.......... 1,318,346 289,491,241 


1,808,679 352,887,778 


Burma 


own. Under the new law, there is a Senate of 36 


members and a House of Representatives of 132 


members. 
_ The area of Burma (including the Shan States) 
is 261,610 square miles; population (1931) is 14,- 
pak About 85% are Buddhists. Rangoon is the 
capital. 

The Irriwaddy River is navigable for 900 miles 
and its tributary, the Chindwin,-for 300. 

The principal products are teakwood, tin, silver 
and petroleum. 


Malaya 


es - STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


The Straits Settlements is a Crown Colony of 
which Singapore, an island 27 miles long by 14 
wide, area, 225 square miles, is the capital and 
chief port. Singapore just misses being the 
southernmost point of Asia by a half-mile water 
channel. The Johore Causeway joins it with the 
mainland and affords through train service be- 
tween Bangkok and Singapore. It is at the fun- 
nel point of the Strait of Malacca, which extends 
between the Malay Peninsula and the island of 
Sumatra, the great water highway between India 
and China. e area is 1,356 square miles; the 
population (1939) 1,372,568. 

f Singapore is known as the ‘Gibraltar of the 
East’’-and provides a haven for half of the 
British Navy, thus guaranteeing the ‘‘life line of 
the empire’’—the trade route from the British 
Isles through the Mediterranean to India, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

The new naval base and its neighboring airport 
lie along the Strait of Johore, east of the cause- 
way. An elaborate system of coastal defense 
works, which has its headquarters at Changi, a 
rocky headland at the eastern entrance to the 
Strait of Johore, protects the base from attack 

_ by air or sea. Batteries of 16 and 18 inch guns 
are mounted there and on neighboring islands. 

These guns are said to be capable of engaging 

targets 20 to 30 miles away. 

Singapore has a permanent garrison of units 
from the Royal Navy, Army and Royal Air Force. 
The peace time garrison numbers 7,000, but this 
has been expanded during the war. 

One ofthe features of the base is a graving 
dock 1,000 ft. long, 130 ft. wide at the entrance 
‘gates and with a depth of 35 ft. at low water. 
Excelled in size only by the King George V 
graving dock in Southampton, England, it can 
accommodate for repairs the largest warships ever 
“puilt. There is also a huge floating drydock capable 

of taking ships up to 50,000 tons, which was 

towed out from England (1928). _ 

e base has a tidal basin with 5,000 ft. of 
wharf walls with depths of 30 to 40 ft. alongside 
at low water, providing berthing space for many 
warships. There are ammunition and store ith | 


pots, railroad sidings and huge reservoirs with 
@ capacity of 1,000,000 tons of fuel oil. 


The base has its own electric power plant, hos- 
pital and medical facilities for its large perma- 
nent population. 

A hundred years ago the island, owned by the 
Sultan of Johore on the mainland, was a deserted 
jungle save for a little fishing village. Sir Stamford 
Raffies (1819) obtained it for the East India Com- 
pany for a small fee and in two years the little 
trading center he established had a population of 
10,000. Singapore, 50 miles north of the equator, 
has been developed and maintained as a free port. 

The monetary unit is the Straits dollar; see In- 
dex, Foreicn Monetary Units. The dollar was 
worth (Aug. 15, 1940) $.4751. } ‘ 


Three-fourths of the tin and three-fifths of the - 


rubber used in the United States come from British 
Malaya. One of the richest tin deposits is in the 
Kinta valley in the state of Perak. The Malay 
States are the greatest source of tin in the world. 
The British introduced rubber trees into British 
Malaya about fifty years ago from seed smuggled 
out of Brazil and today rubber trees practically 
cover the Malay States. 


Malayan export trade (1939) valued at eae : 


Straits dollars, increased 29 percent over the 1938 
figure, while imports, valued at 624,552,000 dollars, 
advanced 12 percent. 

The four Federated Malay States are situated 
on the Malay Peninsula and each is governed by 
a native ruler, subject to instructions of the Brit- 
ish High Commissioner of the Straits Settlements. 

The Federated States are: Perak, area, 17,980 
square miles; Selangor, 3,160 square miles; Negri 


Sembilan, 2,580 square miles; Pahang, 13,820 square 


miles; total, 27,540 square miles; population (esti- 
mated, 1939), 2,125,274. There are about 690,000 
Malays, 937,000 Chinese, and 485,000 natives of In- 
dia and about 9,000 Europeans. Males outnumber 


the females about two to one, due to the number — 


of Chinese and Indian immigrants. The largest 
town is Quala Lumpur in Selangor, which has 
910,000 inhabitants. : 
Rubber and tin are the chief products, others 
being coconuts, rice, tapioca, sugar, pepper, cam~ 
phor and nepah and oil palm. 3 
The Unfederated Malay States are Johore, Ke- 


. 


I 


af 
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dah, Perlis, Kalantan and Trengganu, Their area 
aggregates 22,276 square miles, and population 
(estimated 1938) of 1,739,999. Johore is a protec- 
torate of Great Britain (since 1885), the others 
were transferred from Siam to Great Britain by 
treaty (1909). Hach state is under a native sultan 
with a British adviser. Rubber is the chief product. 
Rice and copra also are exported. 3 

British North Borneo has 29,500 square miles 
area, with 270,223 population (census, 1931), 
chiefly Mohammedans on the seacoast, and aborig- 
inal tribes inland. 

Exports are mainly timber, sago, rice, gum, and 
the tropical products. 

The British governor of North Borneo, Brunei 


Other British Asiatic Possessions 


Aden, a peninsula on the Arabian coast, is at the 
southern end of the Red Sea, and has 80 square 
miles of area, in Aden proper, and 112,000 square 
miles including protectorate areas. It is a Crown 
Colony. The population, including Perim (5 square 
miles), an island in the Red Sea, in 1931, was 
48,338, mostly Mohammedans. It is the principal 
commercial center for the Arabian peninsula. 

Manufacturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 

Aden is a free port, an important coaling sta- 
tion, and has an excellent harbor. 

Sokotra is an island off the African coast under 
British protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
is 1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 
engaged in livestock husbandry. 

Ceylon, a Crown Colony since 1802, is an island 
as large as the State of West Virginia. It lies off 
the southern tip of India, in the Indian Ocean, 
with 25,332 square miles of area and a population 
(1931) of 5,312,548. Colombo (population, 1931, 
284,155) is the chief city. ‘ 

Tea and rubber are the chief products. 

The Maldive Islands, with an area of 115 square 


and Sarawak is the High Commissioner of British 
Malaya. 

Brunei has been since 1888 a protected sultanate 
on the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
Sarawak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
about 2,226 square miles, and population (census of 


1931), 30,135, of which 60 were Europeans. A Brit-_ 


ish Resident is in control. F i 

Sarawak, the land of the white Rajah, is along 
the northwest coast of Borneo, between the moun- 
tains and the China Sea. Its coast line is 400 miles 
long and its area 50,000 square miles. Its popula- 
tion is estimated at 442,900. The capital is 
Kuching. The chief exports are sago, pepper, gold, 
plantation rubber, petroleum. 


miles, are 400 miles southwest from Ceylon, with 
79,000 population (1931 census), almost all Mo- 
hammedans. Coconuts, millet, fruit and nuts are 
the products. 

British Hong Kong is a Crown Colony (acquired 
in 1841) and lies at the mouth of the Canton River 
60 miles from Canton. The island is 11 miles long, 
with an area of 32 square miles; including the new 
territory, Kowloon, on the mainland, the area of 
the colony is 391 square miles. The population (es- 
timated (1938) is 1,028,619, non-Chinese numbering 
23,096. Chinese refugees (not counted) number 
approximately 300,000. 

The Council voted conscription (1939) under 
which all non-Chinese male British subjects be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 55 are subject to com- 
pulsory military service. 

Hong Kong is a British station of strategic value, 
commercially as well as naval. 

It is the gateway between the east and the west, 


and one of the greatest trans-shipment ports in the — 


world. 
The Hong Kong dollar varies with the price of 
silver. See Index, ForREIGN EXCHANGE RATES. 


Union of South Africa 


Capital, Pretoria—Area, 472,550 square 


The Union of South Africa, a Dominion within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, was formed 
(1910) and includes the former Colonies of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. The former German territory 
of South West Africa is administered by the Union 
under Mandate from the League of Nations. 

The legislative power of the Union is vested in 
the Parliament of the Union, consisting of the 
King, the Senate and the House of Assembly. 
There is an elected Provincial Council in each of 
the four Provinces. The Governor-General is Sir 
Patrick Duncan (appointed 1936). The Prime Min- 
ister is Gen. Jan Christian Smuts (appointed 1939). 
The High Commissioner in the Union for His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
His Majesty’s High Commissioner for Basutoland, 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland. is 
Sir William Henry Clark (appointed 1935). . 

» The population (1937) and area in square miles 
of the four provinces comprising the Union of 
South Africa follow: arian 


Province Population Europeans Sq. Mi. 
Transvaal -. a» 3,535,100 873,600 110,450 
Cape of Good Hope. .3,635,100 810,200 277,169 
Orange Free State.. 790,800 201,000 49,647 
Natal 2,018,000 196,600 35,284 


Pretoria, 
fontein, 3 
chief citie 
ban, 95,033. 
although the 


AS work for 361,459 persons, or 81.89% of 
he employe: 

Coal, copper and tin are also important. Other 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, platinum, 
salt, talc, chrome, mica, graphite, beryl. 

Production of gold, by fine ounces, for five years, 
was 1934, 12,144,100; 1935, 12,603,000; 1936, 11,378,- 


miles—Population (est. 1938) 9,979,900 


000; 1937, 14,002,000; 1938, 12,161,392. 

Production of diamonds, by carats, for five years, 
was 1934, 440,313; 1935, 676,722; 1936, 623,923; 1937, 
1,030,434; 1938, 1,238,608. 

‘The defense system of the Union of South 
Africa makes every European citizen between 17 
and 60 years of age, eligible for military duty in 
time of war. Those between 17 and 25 are obli- 
gated to undergo training in the Coast Garrison 
Force, the Active Citizen Force, the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Force, or a Rifle Association, over a 
period of four years. The Rifle Association pro- 
vides for training in the handling of a rifie for 
those between 21 and 25 years. The Permanent 
Force had_ (1939) 287 officers and 4,997 men, in- 
cluding 1,568 of the Air Force. 

The Transvaal and Natal have land suitable for 
growing cotton. Corn is an important crop, and 
its export due to great variations in production is 
handled on a quota system. Wheat and fruit are 
also grown. 

There are five universities—Cape Town, Stellen- 
bosch, South Africa, Witwatersrand and Pretoria, 
and five constituent colleges, with an average en- 
rollment in all of nearly 8,000 students. 

The monetary unit is the South African pound; 
see Index, Foreign Monetary Units. Government 
revenues (1939-1940) are estimated at £44,110,000; 
expenditures, $44,442,000. ' . 

trade is principally with Great Britain, 
United States and Germany. 1 

South-West Africa, formerly German. territory 
(annexed 1884), occupies the Atlantic Coast from 
the Orange River to Angola. It was conquered by 
the armed forces of the Union in the World War 
Guy 2 pag a no, ae eee by the 

Jnion under a Mandate from the League of - 
tions (dated Dec. 17, 1920). - sie 

It covers an area of 317,725 square miles and the 
native population (1936) is 261,724, with 30,677 
TAS te a very henitital clk te, di 

is a very healthful climate, dry and temper- 
ate with variety as the country rises to mountaine 
ee ee para ae is ideal as a stock- 
raising country. nerals represent 20% t 
of the exports. ‘i ae 


British East Africa 


Kenya, crown colony and protectorate, extends 
from the Indian Ocean northeast to Italian Somal- 
iland. north to Ethiopia, west to Uganda, and 
south to Tanganyika; its boundaries wre the Umba, 


. Juba and Uganda Rivers. Its area is 224,960 square 


miles, and population (estimated, 1938) of 3,365,- 
60. vie | eee jeice ; 

n the northeast, stretching across the Equator, 
there is a tract of 200,000 square miles lying aan 
elevation of more than 4,000 ft., with a climate like 
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that of California, vast rolling plains, crossed by 
rivers, dotted with lakes, where cotton and rubber 
Can be grown, and two crops a year of food staples. 
Experts report that enough cotton can be grown 
there to make the British textile industry inde- 
pendent of American supply. It is unexploited, 
occupied only by roving natives and thronged with 
wild game. White men can live there in health 
as nowhere else in Central Africa. 

The Europeans of Kenya passed laws reserving 
the highlands for white settlement, restricting the 
natives to the lowlands and less healthful regions. 

Nairobi, a famous center for big game hunting, 
is the capital. Government revenue (1938) was 
£3,776,030, expenditures £3,876,952. Sir Henry 
hig aaeoane is the Governor (appointed Nov., 


The Uganda Protectorate lies to the west of 
Kenya with the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the 
north. Belgian Congo on the west, and Tanganyika 
on the south. Its territory includes part of the 
Victoria Nyanza, Lake Kiogu and Lake Salisbury, 
also the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to the Soudan. 
Uganda has an estimated elephant population of 
20,000,. or one elephant to every 175 inhabitants. 
a warden reported 1,500 elephants killed 

Its area is 110,200 square miles, including 13,680 
Square miles of water. The population is estimated 
at 3,745,165, largely native. The country is well 
advanced in civilization. Government revenues 


) (1938) were £1,863,864; expenditures £2,019,655. 


Tanganyika was formerly German Kast Africa, 
| and was teken by the British (1918), the Urundi 
}and Ruanda districts going to Belgium, and the 
| ““Kionga Triangle’ to Mozambique (Portuguese 
| East Africa). It reaches from the coast to Lake 
| Tanganyika and from Lake Nyasa to Victoria 
| Nyanza. It is administered under a mandate from- 
| the “San of Nations, by a Governor, Sir M. A. 
| Young (appointed 1537), with headquarters in 
| Dar-es-Salaam; an attractive German-built city 
of 30,000, from which a railroad runs to Lake 
| Tanganyika. 

The area is 360,000 square miles, and population 
(estimated, 1938) 5,270,484. 

The western part of Tanganyika is a paradise 
for big game. There are many huge extinct craters, 
| about 125 in number, west of the gorilla country, 
| Kilimanjaro; that of Ngoro Ngoro is surrounded 
by escarpments 2,000 ft. high, is 35 miles wide 
and crowded with game. 

Government revenue (1939) was estimated at 
£2,161,000; expenditures £2,275,000. 

The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 
ground nuts, hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. 

Nyasaland Protectorate (until 1907 British Cen- 
tral Africa) is situated on the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends as far 
as the Zambesi river. Its area is 37,374 square miles 
with a population (1939) of 1,679,977. Tea and 
tobacco are cultivated. 


British South Africa 


Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
South Africa, extending from the ‘Transvaal 
Province northward to the Zambesi River, with 
Portuguese East Africa on the east and Portuguese 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the west. It has 
an area of 150,333 square miles. Population is es- 
timated (June 30, 1939) at 1,385,560 and includes 
60,720 Europeans. The country is rich in gold reefs 
and other minerals, but has proved to be an ideal 
agricultural country, especially adapted to Euro- 
pean settlers. Salisbury, the capital, has an ap- 
proximate population of 32,846. The British Goy- 
ernor is Sir H. J. Stanley (appointed 1934). 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
South Africa. They are a mile wide and from 250 
to nearly 350 ft. high. 

The two Rhodesias, Southern and Northern, 
were under the administration of the British South 
Africa Company from 1898 until they became 
Crown colonies (1923) and (1924) respectively. 

Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. The output of 
gold, coal, chrome and asbestos is considerable. 
Government revenues (1939-1940) are estimated at 
£3,676,000; expenditures (1938-1939) at £5,307,357. 

Northern Rhodesia, was taken over by the 
British government from the British South Africa 
Company (1924) and established as a Crown 
Colony. The capital is Lusaka. 

Its area is 290,320 square miles extending north 
from the Zambesi river to the Belgian Congo and 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly high 


denies ies covered with thin forest and suitable for 
arming and grazing. The population was esti- 
mated (1936) at_ 1,376,325, of whom 9,900 were 
| Europeans. The Governor is John Alexander May- 
bin (appointed Jan. 27, 1938). The government’s 
budget (1939) is estimated to balance at £1,464,744. 
The monetary unit is the pound, worth (Oct. 5, 
1939) $4.035%. 

The country is rich in minerals, particularly 
copper, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium and man- 
ganese. 

Basutoland, with 11,716 square-miles, and a 
population (1936) of 660,650, lies in South Africa 
northeast from the Cape of Good Hope Province 
on an elevated plateau. Stock raising is most im- 
portant. Products are wool, wheat, cereals. The 
territory is governed by a Resident Commissioner 
under the High Commissioner for South Africa. 

t is a reservation set apart for the natives*of 
South Africa. White people are not permitted to 
own land. 4 

Bechuanaland, area, 275,000 squares miles, land 
population (census, 1936), 265,756, is in the middle 
of Southern Africa, between South-West Africa 
and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. It is 
undeveloped, but cattle growing and agriculture 
have gained momentum, and the livestock already 
totals more than 600,000 head. _ 

Swaziland, with 6,705 square miles, and a pop- 
ulation (census, 1936) of 156,715, lies at the 
southeast side of the Transvaal, in South Africa, 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, vegetables, 
sweet potatoes, and livestock. Some gold is yielded. 
The country is undeveloped. 


British West Africa 


Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Cameroon 
ar Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guinea. 
The hinterland stretches back 600 miles to French 
West Africa. The tin, lead and iron ore industries 
are old and valuable. Railroad development has 
been rapid because of the mines. The chief ex- 
ports are, besides tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cotton 
lint, ‘cocoa, hides and skins. Governmental reve- 
nue (1937-1938) was £7,342,450; expenditures were 
£7,375,570. 7a 

Nigeria has an area of 372,599 square miles; a 
population (1938) of 20,588,840. Lagos (population. 
137,400) is the capital. The Governor is Sir Bernard 
H. Bourdillon (appointed June 21, 1935). 

British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles and 857,~- 
675 population, lies between British Nigeria and 
the French Congo in Western Africa. It is part of 
the former German colony Kamerun, the eastern 
and larger part of which went to France after the 
World War. It is a region of fertile soils, and prog- 
ress is rapid toward building valuable agricul- 
tural production—cloves, vanilla, ginger, pepper 
and palm oil. Ivory is an important product. 

The seat of Government Bates gi the ad- 

inistrator is the Governor 0: geria. 
aiieniiia is a British Protectorate in western 
Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary at the 
mouth of the Gambia River which flows through 
the French colony, Senegal. The British protec- 


torate consists of a six-mile wide strip of territory 
on each side of the river, and extends northeast for 
200 miles from the coast. The river is navigable 
for ocean-going steamers for a considerable dis- 
tance at all seasons. The colony and protectorate 
have a total area of 4,068 sauare miles and a popu- 
lation (1931) of 199,520. Bathurst, on St. Mary’s 
Island, is the capital. The Governor is Sir Wilfred 
T. Southorn (appointed, 1936). Revenues (1939) 
are £166,199; expenditures £263,199. 

Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of Africa for 
180 miles, between French Guinea and Liberia. In 
its capital, Freetown, it has the greatest seaport in 
West Africa, with an excellent harbor and a naval 
coaling station. The colony has been in British 
possession since 1767. The hinterland forms the 
British protectorate of Sierra Leone, which extends 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the colony 
and protectorate is 27,925 square miles; the popu- 
lation (1931) is 1,768,480. Sir Douglas Jardine 
(appointed ent | 21, 1937) is the Governor, : 

The principal products are ginger, palm kernels, 
gold and diamonds. 

Sala bt Bcet aie rh fared (1937) were £1,025,709; 
expenditures £919,266. 

The Gold Coast lies along the Gulf of Guinea for 
334 miles. Its area is 78,802 square miles; the 
population (census, 1937) is 3,700,267. The 


French Ivory Coast is on the west and on the east © 


- 
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is Togoland, formerly a German colony, and now 
divided by mandate of the League of Nations be- 
tween Great Britain and France. The French 
portion, about 21,100 square miles, is attached for 
administrative purposes to Dahomey in the east, 
and the British, 13,041 square miles to the Gold 
Coast. Accra (population, 1937, 72,977) is the 
capital. a 

. Under its administration also falls Ashanti, due 
north of the Gold Coast, and the Northern Terri- 
tories, due north of Ashanti. These countries have 


enormous wealth in their forests, and the cultiva- 
tion of cacao and rubber is being fostered. The 
chief exports are cacao, gold and diamonds. 

Government revenues (1938-1939) are £5,185,595; 
expenditures £4,871,370. 

There is a railway from Seccondee to Kumasi 
and a line from Accra to Kumasi, f 

Togoland, area, 12,040 square miles, population 
(1935) 338,650, is under British Mandate adminis- 
neve by the Gold Coast, which it adjoins to the 
east. 


Minor African Possessions 


Zanzibar is an island of 640 square miles, 23 
miles off the eastern coast of Africa, having 137,741 
population (census, 1931). Lord Salisbury (1890) 
traded Heligoland in the North Sea with Germany 
for it. 

It is governed by a Sultan, Seyyid Khalifa Ibn 
Harub, but is administered by a British resident, 
John Hathorn Hall (appointed 1937). The island 
of Pemba, 30 miles to the northeast, area 380 
square miles, is included in the Government. The 
population of the Protectorate’ (census, 1931) is 
235,428. The people are mostly Mohammedans. 

The chief industry is the production of cloves, 
the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba yielding the 
bulk of the world’s supply. It is estimated that 
there are on both islands 48,000 acres, with 4,750,- 
000 trees devoted to that product, the average out- 
put of the last 20 seasons being 17,940,000 pounds, 
and 5,200,000 pounds of clove stems. Cocoanuts and 
copra are important exports. Pottery, coir fiber, 
rope, soap, oil, jewelry and mats are the principal 
manufactures. Government revenue (1938) was 
£465,382; expenditures £463,602. 

Mauritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
miles east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
and population (estimated 1939) of 415,462. Port 
Louis, population 50,308, is the capital and chief 
seaport. Its dependencies have an area of 89 
ee miles and a population, census of 1931, 

Chief exports are sugar, copra, poonac, aloe 
fiber and rum. Trade is principally with Great 
Britain, Canada, India, Hong Kong, Union of 
South Africa, France, Madagascar and Reunion 
Islands. Government revenue (1938) was 16,666,396 
rupees; expenditures 16,998,844 rupees. (The rupee 
is worth about 36 cents in American money.) 

Seychelles and tributary dependencies include 


101 islands of 156 square miles, and a population 
(estimated, 1939) of 31,486, lying in the Indian 
Ocean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a 
port with a coaling station. Cocoanuts are the 


chief product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, | 


mangrove bark, the yolk of birds’ eggs, and phos- 
phate. Government revenue (1938) was 892,539 
rupees; expenditures were 834,732 rupees. (The 
rupee is worth about 36 cents in American money.) 

Somaliland, a protectorate, with 68,000 square 
miles, and 344,700 population, mostly Mohamme- 
dans, is in Northwest Africa, on the Gulf of 
Aden, with Ethiopia to the south and west and 
Italian-Somaliland on the east. The chief town 
is Berbera, population 30,000, and the products 
skins, resin, gum, cattle and sheep. f 

St. Helena, the island made famous by the exile 
of the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
west coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and popu- 
lation (estimated, 1938) of 4,474. Fruits, nuts, 
timber, flax, lace making (flax the chief) are the 
industries. It is an important naval coaling sta- 
tion, and, although volcanic and small, has great 
strategic value. 

Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
miles in area, 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
is noted for its sea turtles. Population (1939) 159. 

Tristan de Cunha, a group of islands of vol- 
canic origin, three square miles in area, half way 
between the Cape and South America, difficult 
for boats to reach because of its rugged shores, 
form one of the loneliest plates on the globe. 
About 165 persons, descendants of shipwrecked 
sailors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get a rude 
livelihood there. The island produces apples and 
peaches. Sheep, geese and bullocks are reared and 
there are plenty of fish, but potatoes are the chief 
eae Efforts to get them to leave have been 

ruitless. 


° Australia 
Capital, Canberra—Area, 2,974,581 square miles—Population (1940) 6,997,326 


Australia. itself a continent, is situated between 

* 10° 41’ and 39° 8’, or including Tasmania 43° 39’ 

south latitude and 113° 9’ to 153° 39’ east longitude 

in the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian Ocean on the 
west, and the Southern Ocean on the south. 

The states and territories of the Common- 
wealth with their population (1939) and area are 
—New South Wales 2,770,348 (309,432 square 
miles); (Victoria, 1,887,278 (87,844 sq. m.); Queens- 
land, 1,015,927 (670,500 sq. m.); South Australia, 
597,045 (389,070 sq. m.); West Australia, 465,916 
(975,920 sg. m.); Tasmania, 241,576 (26,615 sq. 
m.); Northern Territory, 6,973 (523,620 sq. m.); 
Australian Capital Territory, 12,263 (940 sq. m.). 
Altogether the Commonwealth is nearly as large as 
Continental United States. 

The state capitals and their population are— 
Sydney, New South Wales, 1,305,040; Melbourne, 
Victoria, 1,046,750; Brisbane, Queensland, 326,000; 
Adelaide, South Australia, 322,990; Perth, Western 
Australia, 224,800; Hobart, Tasmania, 65,450. 

In eastern ‘Australia mountains rise to about 
7,000 ft. altitude. The central portion extends 

westward in rolling plains until higher elevations 
are reached along the west coast. The Murray 
River, rising on the slopes of the mountains, is 
navigable inland for 2,000 miles. The climate is 
temperate in the south, and tropical in the north. 

Australia is the habitat of strange flora and 
fauna. The koala, or living Teddy Bear, may 
be seen in parks near the cities and in the ‘‘bush.’’ 

e is a soft bundle of fur about 20 to 25 pounds 
in weight when fully grown. He never drinks, ob- 
taining enough moisture from the young euca- 
lyptus leaves on which he lives. 

The platypus, a combination of fish, bird and 
animal which is equally at home in the water 
or on land, is one of only two creatures known 
to science which lay eggs sand nourish their 
young with milk. The other is the Australian 
echidna or ant-eating porcupine. . 

There are many other strange creatures—the 
wombat, which burrows deeply; the Tasmanian 
devil and wolf; the dingo and, the spotted native 


cat; the mole that is blind, deaf and dumb; bark- 
ing and_ cycling lizards and 
dents. Birds of brilliant plumage are numerous. 
Parrots, red green and yellow, fly in flocks. 

In the far north, wild buffalo roam over an 
area as large as the British Isles where but few 
white men live; and wild ducks and geese swarm 
over lagoons and lakes in flocks of almost un- 
believable size. 

In the north, too, are to be seen the best 
speciments of the aboriginal tribes. They are 
the most primitive of all peoples, entirely no- 
madic, sete E fire with sticks, throwing boom- 
erangs, and killing kangaroos and other game 
with spears. Except in the far region of the 
“‘Never Never’? land, the aborigines are quite 
gan has b ttled 

ustralia has been settled for 150 years. Th 
Commonwealth was proclaimed int. EG 1901). 
It enjoys Dominion status and is governed on the 
Federal plan with a Parliament consisting of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 

The British Governor General is Lord Gowrie 

ora ond Sa ee wee Aare office (Jan: 3 
3 e Prime nister is the Rt. Hon. 
Say Mate fa > will 
ea e n e lower House by the seve’ 
political parties (1940) are as follows: United 
Australia, 24; Country? 14; Federal Labor, 36. This 
gives the Menzies Coalition Government a majority 
of two. In the Senate the line up is Coalition 19 
Labor 11. ¢ 
rimarily an agricultural country, Australi; 
the greatest wool-producing counkey, in the Soh 
Important crops are wheat, oats, barley, corn, 
pay. potatoes, sugar cane, sugar beets, grapes and 


The count elds gol 
ier aoa Heald yi gold, silver, lead, copper, 


The average annual value of Australia’ 
once is—wool, £42,737,096; wheat, f13-O78 Tas, 
89 


d, £17,953,292; meats, £11,779,563; butter, - 
1,837; hides and skins, £4,103,855. she ee 
exports are principally distributed among the fol- 
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lowing countries (1938-1939)—United’ Kingdom 
48.9%; New Zealand, 4.8%; Canada, 1.4%; United 
States, 13.9%; Seley 6.7%; Belgium, 3.9%; Ja- 


period were: United Kingdom, 40.5%: Canada 
1.7%; Pacific Is. (British), 3.89%: India, 3.9%: New 
Zealand, 2.2%; 14.7%; Nether- 


An emergency powers bill (1940) gives the Gov- 


AUSTRALIAN 


Papua, or British New Guinea, is the south- 
eastern part of the Island of New Guinea north 
from Australia. 
square miles with an estimated native population 
of 300,000. 

The European population (June 30, 1939) was 
1,608. Queensland annexed the territory in 1883, 
but control was taken over by the Federal Govern- 
ment of Australia in 1906. 

The Commonwealth Government pays an an- 
nual subsidy—£42,500 (1938-39). Governmental 
revenues (1938-39) were £165,823; expenditures 
£166,331. The chief exports are copra, gold, rub- 
ber and desiccated cocoanut. 

Territory of New Guinea, formerly German New 


Its area is estimated at 90,540) 


ernment the right to mobilize all national re- 
sources with the exception of conscription for 
overseas service. Australia is engaged in a de- 
fense program costing £453,000,000 over a period of 
estimated at £160,000.000; £00 300,009 ones ane 
ate M FA 5 ,200,000 mor 
MNES  nereagth of th er 
e streng ce} e military forces (Jan. 
1939) was 42,895, including Permanent Forcesy 
eg for peace time duties, to prepare for 
defense and to-form the basis for the technical 
services. : 

Australia also maintains a Navy, two 10,000-ton 
cruisers, three of 7,000 tons, one of 5,100 tons with 
several minor craft (Jan, 1, 1940). The active ser- 
vice personnel (1939) was 5,170 but this has been 
vastly increased since the start of the war. 

The monetary unit is the Australian pound. 
It was worth $3.22 in American money (Aug. 15, 
1940). See Index, Foreign ExcHaNce Rates. Gov- 
ernmental revenues (1938-39) were £95,064,790; 
expenditures were £94,437,481. Estimates (1939-40) 
= revenues, £101,490,000; expenditures, £101,- 


The Australian Government Trade Commis- 
sioner in the United States is L. R. MacGregor, 
Cc. B. E., 630 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


TERRITORIES 


placed by the League of Nations after the war 
| under mandate to Australia. It includes the Bis- 
marck Archipelago, 19,200 square miles, and the 
former German Solomon Islands, 4,100 square 
miles. The total area of the mandated territory 
is about 93,000 square miles, with a native popu- 
lation estimated roughly at 666,000. 
population was 4,606 (June 30, 1939). 
Norfolk Island was taken oyer by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia (1913). It 
has an area of 8,528 acres and a population of 983, 
The soil is very fertile and is suitable for the 
cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas and coffee. 
Nauru Island, formerly German, was mandated 
by the League of Nations to the British Empire. 
Its area is about eight square miles; its popula- 


Guinea, the northeast quarter of the island, was ' tion is 3,400. It has valuable phosphate Geposits. 


New Zealand 


Capial, Wellington—Area, 103,934 square miles—Population (April, 1940) 1,640,901 


The main islands of New Zealand, a self-govern- 
ing British Dominion of the South Pacific Ocean, 
lie between the parallels of 34° and 48° and the 
meridians of 166° and 179° east longitude, about 
1,200 miles to the eastward of Australia. Includ- 
ing the remote islands in the north and the Ross 
Dependency in the far south, the reach of New 
Zealand is from the tropics to Antarctica. 

With adjacent islets, the area of New Zealand 
proper is about the size of New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey combined, or of Colorado. It com- 
prises North Island, 44,281 square miles; South 
Island, 58,092 square miles; Stewart Island, 670 

uare miles; Chatham Islands, 372 square miles. 
The South Island is a little larger than England 
and Wales. Both the North and South Islands 
slightly exceed 500 miles in length. Cook strait, 
“tgp the two islands, is only 16 miles in 
width at its narrowest part. 

Additional islands within the geographical 
boundaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
tipodes, Bounty, and Snares Islands (a total area 
of 307 square miles). Islands annexed to New 
Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 
Niue Island, and certain other small islands in 
the Pacific (a total area of 212 square miles), so 


* that the actual New Zealand aggregate is 103,934 


square miles. 

The territory of Western Samoa, including 
chiefly the large islands of Savai’i (703 square 
miles) and Upolu (430 square miles) is admin- 
istered by New Zealand under mandate of the 
League of Nations. New Zealand is also asso- 
ciated with Great Britain and Australia in the 
mandate for the administration of the very valu- 
able phosphate island of Nauru. The control of 
Tokelau or Union Islands, formerly part of the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands colony, was trans- 
ferred to New Zealand (1926). 

New Zealand was discovered in 1642 by Abel 
Janszoon Tasman, a Dutch navigator, and_ its 
coasts were explored by Capt. James Cook pe 
70). British sovereignty was proclaimed (1840) 
with organized settlement commencing in e 
same year. Representative institutions were 
granted (1853) and (1907) the Colony became a 
Dominion. 

The Maoris (the native race) are Polynesians of 


high intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
from the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago. 
They numbered 90,980 (March 31, 1940). 

The estimated population of cities with more 
than 50,000 inhabitants (March 31, 1939) was: 
Auckland, 221,500; Wellington, 157,900; Christ- 
church, 135,400; Dunedin, 82,800. 

New Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 
landscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
tensive ‘tracts of hills and mountains, numer- 
ous rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland 
Waterfalls, with a drop of 1,900 ft., is one of the 
tallest and most beautiful in the world. The 
climate ranges from the sub-tropical in the north 
to the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
try has the second lowest death rate, and the low- 
est infant mortality rate, in the world. 

The central plateau of the North Island possess 
thermal attractions renowned for their scenic and 
healing properties, while the surrounding streams 
and es provide trout fishing of world fame. Off 
the northern peninsula rod and reel sea fishing has 
resulted in several world records. , 

The South Island of New Zealand presents 
scenery of a totally different nature from that of 
the North. The great range of the Southern Alps 
(highest point, Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft.) stretches from 
end to end of the Island and forms the eastern 
side; on the western side the towering mountain 
slopes crowd in upon the coastline, their glaciers 
and snow-fields being easily accessible from the 
densely forested foothills. _ 

New Zealand enjoys Dominion status within_the 
British Empire and is governed by a Governor-Gen- 
eral, representing the King of Great Britain and 
the British Dominions, and a General Assembly 
consisting of a Legislative Council and a House of 
Representatives. The Governor-General is Viscount 
Galway (appointed April 12, 1935). Membership 
of the Legislative Council is achieved by nomina- 
tion for a 7-year term, and of the House of Rep- 
resentatives by election on a universal franchise 
for a 3-year term. The Prime Minister is Peter 


Fraser. 

The political complexion of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (elected Oct. 15, 1938) follows—Labor, 
51; National, 25; Independents, 4. 

New Zealand is primarily a farming country. 
For decades the sheep held supremacy in value 
of exports (wool, meat, tallow, pelts, ete.) by a 
large margin, but during recent years dairy prod- 
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ucts, butter and cheese have taken first place on 
occasions. : 

New Zealand formed a War Cabinet of five 
members (July 16, 1940) for unity of counsel and 
action in the war effort, with the Government 
holding the majority vote. The War Cabinet con- 
cerns itself solely with defense, giving assistance 
to Great Britain war production and war finance, 
and is headed by Prime Minister Fraser. 

The legislature passed a law (April, 1940) grant- 
ing the Government complete power over all per- 
sons and property. 

Compulsory military service at home and abroad 
applied to alt males more than 16 years old with 
conscription for foreign service which is restricted 
to the 21-41 age group. The man power is enrolled 
in the general reserve. The air force continued 
on the voluntary basis. * 

New Zealand proper has 12,600,000 acres of in- 
digenous forest. The total area of improved farm- 
land (1939) was 19,722,000 acres, of which 17,449,- 
0Q00-were sown to grass, and in addition there were 
23,179,000 acres of unimproved land in occupa- 
tion. ‘The acreage of Crown lands leased (Mar. 
31, 1939) was 16,755,000, the greatest part of which 
was unimproved land. 

Grain production (1938-39) is: Wheat, 5,564,000 
bu. from 189,281 acres; oats, 2,605,000 bu. from 
54,422 acres; and barley, 1,077,000 bu. from 26,898 
acres. Wheat averaged 29.40 bu. to the acre. 

Live stock products form nearly 95% of the 
country’s exports. Live stock figures (1939) were: 
Sheep, 31,897,000; cattle, 4,565,000 (including 
1,854,000 dairy cows); pigs, 683,000; horses, 275,000. 
Estimated wool production as of June 30 (1938- 
39) was 327,700,000 lbs., of which 319,100,000 Ibs., 
valued at £12,899,000, was exported. Frozen meat 
exports (1938-39) totaled 5,306,000 cwt. (£14,369,- 
000); butter, 2,468,000 cwt. (£15,834,000); and 
cheese, 1,599,000 cwt, (£5,706,000). — 

The total number of farm holdings (1939) is 
$5,973, with a total area of 42,901,000 acres. The 
small holdings (under 50 acres) number 25,949 
(427,000 acres). Holdings over 640 acres numbered 
11,044 (32,204,000 acres), and there were 55 hold- 
ings of over 50,000 acres with a total of 5,094,000 
acres. : 

The available water power is estimated at a 
total of 4,870,000 h.p., of which 4,100,000 is in 
South Island, and mostly located near the deep 

_ water sounds of the west coast, with many sites 
especially suitable for industries. About 460,340 
h.p. (hydroelectric power only) is in use (1939). 
The capital outlay of electric power industry (1939) 
is £33,073,000. 

There are (1940) 3,320 miles of government- 
owned and 198 miles of privately owned railways. 

A general social insurance law, modifying and 
extending the former pension law, became effec- 
tive (April, 1939). The act provided for superannua- 
tion and old age and invalidity benefits, widows’ 
and orphans’ benefits, family. allowances, sickness 
and accident benefits, unemployment benefits, and 
a national health service. All persons 16 years of 
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age and more are required to be registered and to 
pay the registration fee and_a charge on salaries, 
wages and other income. The Government and 
New Zealand corporations also contribute to the 
general operating fund. The scheme does not 
come into full operation immediately, but all 
benefits have now been introduced with the ex- 
ception of certain parts of the national health 
service. 

Universal. pension plans (effective April 1, 1940) 
provide for an annual pension of $50 to all 65- 
year-olds, irrespective of means, rising $10 every 
year until it reaches $390. All resident in New 
Zealand before March 15, 1938, and those who 
complete 20 years of residence thereafter are 
eligible. 

Great Britain (1939) supplied 46.83% of the 
imports and British countries took 87.79% of the 
exports; the United States supplied 11.36% and 
took 4.94%. Chief among imports (1939) are oils, 
petroleum, iron and steel, electrical machinery and 
wireless equipment, motor vehicles and parts, 
clothing, tobacco and alcoholic beverages. 

The monetary unit is the New Zealand pound; 
see Index, Foreign ExcHance Rates. Government 
receipts (1939-40) are £37,974,000, expenditures 
£37,655,000. Of the receipts £32,800,000 was ob- 
tained by taxation. The gross indebtedness of the 
Government (Mar. 31, 1939) was £303,970,000, and 
that of local governing authorities (1938) £68,061,- 
000. The principal items of governmental expen- 
diture (1939-40) were debf services, £9,431,000; 
general administration, £4,681,000; defense, £3,214,- 
000; highways, £3,000,000. The expenditure on so- 
cial services does not include the social security 
es The pound was worth (Aug. 15, 1940) 


New Zealand’s standard of living is reflected in 
the proportion of motor vehicles and telephones in 
use in the country. There are (March, 1940) 
317,526 motor vehicles (about 1 to every 5 per- 
sons) and (March, 1939) 206,216 telephones (1 to 
every 8 persons.) 

Tourists visiting New Zealand during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1940, numbered 7,450, a de- 
cline of nearly 300% from the previous year’s total, 

Western Samoa was German Samoa, which 
included Savai’i and Upolu, the two largest of the 
Samoan Islands in the Western Pacific, and was 
occupied by the British (Aug. 29, 1914). This 
territory was assigned as_a mandate from the 
League of Nations to New Zealand (1920). | 

Savai'i is 48 miles by 25 miles and has an area 
of about 703 square miles. Upolu has an area of 
about 430 square miles. Both are mountainous, 
fertile and well watered. The population (1939) 
of the two aggregated 59,306. The chief exports 
are copra, bananas and cocoa. 


Governmental ppceipes (1938-39) were £59,306; . 


expenditures, £119,23 


nion or Tokelau Islands, formerly part — 


e 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, were 
transferred to the: jurisdiction of New Zealand 
(1926). The area of the three clusters of islets is 4 
square miles, and population (1939), 1,191. 


British Oceania 


Fiji Islands are from 200 to 250 in number, with 
an area of 7,083 eRe miles, and a population 
(1939) of 210,518 4,188 Europeans). They are 
situated in the South Pacific Ocean, due east of 
northern Australia. 

The larger islands are mountainous, reaching al- 
titudes of 4,000 ft., with one peak of 5,000. The 
southern islands contain dense forests with many 
valuable woods. The inlands are very fertile and 
well watered. The climate is for the tropics com- 
paratively cool; the temperature seldom rising 
above 90°, or falling below 60°, and the rainfall is 
abundant, 

The islands form a British Crown Colony. The 
capital is Suva. 

Bananas, coconuts, maize, sugar cane, rice and 
mopeene are Hae Ua ore E 

overnmental revenue was £889,514; ex- 
menasinres eee els ‘ge eee 

n_Fiji, according to Dr. Dorothy M. Spencer of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the human head 
is held to be sacred and it is an insult to reach 
above the head of another person. 

Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, form a pro- 
tectorate, with an area of 256 square miles, and a 
population, (1938) of 33,785. The native’ Queen 
is Salote Tubou, who succeeded her father George 
Ii (April 12, 1938). Government revenue (1937- 
1938) was £69,242, expenditures £62,742. 

The British Solomon Islands, a protectorate, 
number 15 large islands and four groups of small 
islands, with a total area of about 375,000 sq. m., 
and a population, (1931) of 94,155, of which 497 are 


Europeans. Exports are chiefly copra and iyory 
nuts. Government revenue (1937-1938) was £82,809; 
expenditures were £69,002. 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. The group of 
islands in the Colony was proclaimed a Protector- 
ate (1892) and, at the request of the native Govern- 
ments, was annexed (Nov. 10, 1915) as the Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands Colony. The Colony includes the 
Ellice Islands, Fanning, Washington and Ocean 
Islands, Christmas Island (annexed by Great Bri- 
tain, 1888, and included in the Colony, Nov. 1919), 
which is the largest atoll in the Pacific, the Phoe- 
nix Group and the Gilbert Islands. The total area 
is 180 ‘square miles and_ the population (1938) 
beetle evel are Pes of copra and phos- 

“ overnment revenue 1937-1938 is 
£77,260; expenditures, £68,421. ‘ ? 

Pitcairn Island is situate in the Pacific, equi- 
distant from America and Australia. The Island 
was discovered (1767) by Carteret but was not in- 
habited until 23 years later when the mutineers of 
the Bounty landed there. Their existence became 
known (1808) when ships visited the islands and 
gave assistance to the mutineers and their Otaheite 
women. The population became too large for the 
resources of the Island asd the mutineers and their 
women, 192 in all, moved (1856) to Norfolk Island. 
Forty returned later to Pitcairn and the popula- 
tion increased (1879) to 90. The area is two 
square miles and population (1936) 209. It is a 
British Colony by settlement and was brought 
(1898) within the jurisdiction of the High Com- 
missioner of the Western Pacific, - 
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By 
‘British South American Possessions 
GUIANA 7 


British Guiana is on the north shore of South 
America, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
on the east, and Brazil on the south. It is a Crown 
Colony administered by a governor and a small 
elected legislative body. The area is 89,480 sauare 
miles; the population (estimated 1938) is 337,521. 
Georgetown (population, 67,584) is the capital. 

There are many beautiful waterfalls in British 
Guiana, including Kukenaam, which has been 
generally conceded to be the tallest in the world 
with a drop of 2,000 ft. Dr. Paul Arthur Zahl, 
research associate at Haskins Laboratory, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., reported (May 11, 1938) the 
discovery (May 8) of a waterfalls of 3,500 ft. in 
the Karanang River in the heart of Guiana’s 
richest diamond area, 80 miles northeast of Mt. 
Roraima. Another famous waterfalls—Kaiteur—is 
noted for its scenic splendor. 

Much of British Guiana is jungle land, but there 


are extensive deposits of gold, diamonds - 
ganese, mica and bauxite. Timber is also a ee 


portant export. besides sugar, rice, rum, molasses, . 


balata, charcoal and copra. 


The Falkland Islands lie 300 miles east ofethe” 


Strait of Magellan at the southern end of South 
America. Their main value is in their strategic 
location, although there are large sheep farms and 
bio ce interests. o 
ere are more an 100 islands in the group. 
The area is 5,618 square miles; the po; wiation 
(estimated 1939) is 3,908. Wool is the chie export. 
Although Great Britain has held possession of 


the Islands since 1834, Argentina refuses to re- 
’ ' 


nounce her claim of ownership, 

South Georgia is a whaling station. Its area is 
1,000 square miles. The population (estimated 
1939) consists of 3,908. Whale produce is the 
principal export. 


Canada 
(DOMINION OF CANADA) 
Capital, Ottawa—Area, 3,694,863 square miles—Population, 11,012,734 


The boundaries of Canada are: On the east, 
Baffin Bay, Labrador, the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Atlantic: on the south, the Atlantic, Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and the Juan 
de Fuca Strait; and on the West, Alaska and the 
Pacific Ocean. Canada includes all the Arctic 
islands in an area beginning half-way between 
Greenland and Baffin and extending westward to 
141° longitude, which coincides approximately with 
the Alaskan border. Altogether, Canada has 24,500 
miles of coastline. The 3,000 mile boundary between 
Canada and the United States has been unfortified 
for more than one hundred years. 

The country has an extremely varied topography 
—mountains in the West, then foothills and 
prairies, the barrens north of Lake Superior, the 
open lands of Ontario, the rocky Laurentian district 
in Quebec, with the fertile Eastern Townships to 
the south of it, and then plains sloping down to sea 
level in the East; the mountains of New England 
extend north into Canada, where they attain to 
peeocanlly the same height as in the United States. 

Lakes, large and small, abound in Canada. Some 
of them exceed in size the famed Great Lakes on 
the United States border. A 

Great Bear Lake in the Canadian Northwest 
Territory, is larger than Erie by 1.720 square miles 
and larger than Ontario by 4,120 square miles. 
Great Slave Lake is nearly the size of Great Bear. 


Lake Winnipeg in Manitoba is about 2,000 souare! 


miles larger than Lake Ontario. Twelve Canadian 
lakes are above 1,100 square miles in extent. The 
lakes wholly within Canada are of high importance 
to transportation and fisheries, climate and sport. 

The once common misconception that Canada is 
almost Arctic has been nearly dispelled. The cli- 
mate of the southern parts of Canada corresponds 
to that of the northern States. The mean annual 
temperature is 49° at Victoria; 34° at Winnipeg; 
44° at Toronto; 40° at Fredericton; and 44° Fah- 
renheit at Yarmouth. These figures show only slight 
variations from West to East, but the extremes are 
much greater in the prairie and eastern provinces 
than in British Columbia. 

Like the United States, Canada is a federation 
with provincial governments similar on the whole 
to the State governments of the United States, and 
with Ottawa corresponding to Washington, D. C., 
as the chief legislative, executive and judicial seat 
of the country. The members of the Senate are 
nominated for life by summons of the Govyernor- 
General. The House of Commons is elected directly 
by the people for terms of five years. 

_ The House of Commons elected March 26, 1940, 


peietals 178; Conservatives, 40; Independent- 
Conservative, 1: Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration, 8; New Democracy, 10; Unity, 1; Independ- 
ent, 1. 

Communist party and the National Unity 
(Fascist) party were outlawed with fourteen other 
organizaticns (June 5, 1940) under the Defense of 


id: lations. 
ee Garersor. General | of Canada _ is the Earl 


of Athlone (born April 14, 1874). He took office 
June 21, 1940. 


The Dominion Cabinet (as reorganized July 8, 
Prim Minister, President of the Privy Council, 


Secretary of State for External Affairs: W. L. 
Mackenzie King. * 


. a id 


Minister Without Portfolio: Raoul Danurand. 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of 

Canada: Ernest Lapointe. 

Minister of Public Works and Transport: P. J. A. 

Cardin. 

Minister uf National Defense: J. L. Ralston. 
Minister of Pensions and National Health: Ian 

Mackenzie. 

Minister of National Defense for Air: C. G. Power. 

Minister of Finance: J. L. Ilsley. M4 

Minister of Fisheries: J. E. Michaud. 

Minister of Munitions and Supply: C. D. Howe. 

Minister of Agriculture and Minister of National 
War Services: J. G. Gardiner. 

Minister of Labour: N. A. McLarty. 

Minister of Trade and Commerce: J. A. MacKinnon. 

Minister of Mines and Resources: T. A. Crerar. 

Secretary of State: P. F. Casgrain. 

Minister of National Revenue: C..W. Gibson. 

Minister of National Defense for Naval Affairs: 
A. L. Macdonald. 

Postmaster General: W. P. Mulock. 

Canada is largely agricultural, although manu- 
facturing industries now dominate the economic 
life of the nation, The principal crops are wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, potatoes, roots, to- 
bacco, and corn. Dairy and fruit products are 
enormous. The wool yield is considerable. Fishing is 
a huge commercial enterprise, and fresh and canned 
varieties are an important export. The chief kinds 
of fish marketed are salmon, lobsters, cod, herring, 
halibut, white fish, sardines, haddock, pickerel, 
trout and pilchards. Furs are a prolific source 


of income and the fox, mink, muskrat, beaver, rac- | 


coon, marten, and fisher are raised commercially 
on large farms. Hydroelectric power is extensive. 

The country is rich in minerals, particularly 
gold, although deposits of copper, lead, nickel, 
pons ce Silver, zine, coal, natural gas and. petro- 
eum are mined. Canada leads the world in 
production of asbestos. In order of value of pro- 
duction, Ontario leads, followed by Quebec, British 
Columbia, Alberta, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, Yukon and Northwest Territories and 
New Brunswick. 

The most important manufactures and their 
gross value in 1938 were: vegetable products, $648,- 
000,000; wood and paper, $533,000,000; animal 
products, $442,000,000; non-ferrous metals, $435,- 
000.000; textiles, $346,000,000; non-metallic min- 
erals, $198,000,000; chemicals, $146,000,000. 

The gross value of the chief exports (exclusive 
of gold) in the calendar year 1939 follows—News- 
print paper, $115,000,000; wheat, $109,000,000; 
nickel, $58,000,000; planks and boards, $49,000,000; 

forms, $40,000,000; meats, $37,000,000; 
, $31,000,000; fish, $28,000,000; aluminum 
26,000,000. j 
. Canada’s export trade in 1939 was distributed 
mainly among the following countries—United 
States, 41.1%; Great Brtain, 35.5%; Australia, 
3.5%; Japan, 3.0%; South Africa, 1.9%; New Zea- 
land, 1.3%; Norway, 1.2%; Newfoundland, 0.9%. 
Imports are received chiefly from the following— 
United States, 66.2%; Great Britain, 15.2%; Ma- 
Jaya, 1.8%; Australia, 1.5%; British India, 1.3%; 
Germany, 1.2%. . 

The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean- 
going vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, 
which is by virtue of its Great Lakes connections 
and its proximity to London and Liverpool, one of 
the greatest grain exporting harbors on the con- 
tinent. The Port of Montreal has nine miles of 
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deep-draft wharf, capable of accommodating 100 
large ocean steamers. f k 

Of the railways in Canada, the Canadian Pacific 
is the great privately owned corporation. The 
Canadian National Railway System operates prac- 
tically all other important lines ip the Dominion. 

Transcontinental air service was inaugurated in 
Canada (March 1, 1939) when Trans-Canada Air 
Lines planes took off from Montreal and Van- 
couver on 3,500-mile flights. A preliminary ‘“‘jig- 
ger’’ service was made the same day from To- 
ronto to Montreal. Twenty hours service is Sched- 
uled from coast to coast. 

Canada (Jan. 1, 1939) had 205,846 telephones in 
Government systems and 1,153,571 in private com- 
panies, a total of 1,359,417 being 12.1 to every 100 
persons, and 3.31 of the world’s telephones. In 
this respect it is exceeded only by the United 
States. The number of licensed radio receiving sets 
on March 31, 1939 was 1,223,502; in 1938, 1,104,207; 

; eee 1,038,500; in 1936, 862,109; and in 1935, 
812,335. 

The monetary unit of Canada is the dollar. As 
from Sept. 16, 1939, buying and selling rates for 
the. U. S. Dollar,.as set by the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, were $1.10-$1.11, respectively. See 
Index, ForrIcN EXcHANGE Rates. 

The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
tral bank by Act of Parliament (1934). It capital 
stock then fixed at $500,000 was increased (June 18, 
1936) to $10,000,000 of which $100,000 Class B 
shares were issued to the Dominion of Canada at 
par. The rest (Class A shares of $50 each) were 
sold to the public and the maximum holding per- 
mitted to one person is 50 shares. Directors, officers 
or employees of the chartered banks may not hold 
shares of the Bank, Shares may be held only by 
British subjects ordinarily resident in Canada, or 
by corporations controlled by such persons. The 
Bank became (Aug. 15, 1938) a wholly government- 
owned institution, the capital being reduced to 
$5,000,000. 

: The bank commenced business March 11, 1935. 
The chief items of the statement June 30, 1940 
(cents omitted), which showed assets and liabili- 
ties totaling $535,938,830, were: 


Liabilities Dollars 
(Op Ses aaellerh G OFF) oes Ge 5,000,000 
PRVESSUPENUITIU Core th gict pe ciace oysce craccreqieara he eas 2,449,756 
MOLES CINCUIATION 2... We. ice Adee eno 272,565,020 
BISHOSUSCLOLAL) ) -. slacee dla cacy erases ds 249,520,241 

Dominion Government................ 36,575,514 
Whartered Banks 26.4. 65.00. spies eden 208,584,249 
ROR UM aE, cin ahe cS decik 's oje yas eis an eed 4,360,478 
All other liabilities ............. Specie ee 6,403,813 
Assets 
Reserve: : 
Gold coin and bullion ................0- Nil 
PIUINEPRMUINOI S265 xe es Seen wedec ks Nil 
Sterling and U.S. A. dollars ........... 3,250,544" 
PAMESICL ALY COU) fndyi occ tcs, oe daie nats pers 49,221 
Investments: 
Dominion and Provincial Government 
short term securities. .............. 402,914,364 
Other Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
BMHMENG SECULITICS . ic. . ct ede be oa 118,485,387 
amie PYeMises hs .8s6 06. ce 2) 117,186 
All\other‘assets................- 5,822, 128 


great stretches of virgin 


its odd villages 
has become the vacationland of thousands of 


Western Alberta and Eastern British Colum 
' have the Rockies, which means mountain clnpines 
canoe and pack trail trips and matchless scenery. 
The Yukon has the midnight sun and unexcelled 
sport for the hunter of big game and game fish. 
The Northwest Teriitories have become opular 
arone oy abd sae of eh camp and canoe 
e ckenzie River, ‘ 
Atetie cihele ; 00 miles beyond the 
mong Canada’s greatest tourist attraction: 
her national parks, consisting of approximately 
12,403 square miles of outstanding scenic beauty. 
They conserve wild life under natural conditions, 
preserve in its primitive state the grandeur of 
scenic regions and commemorate persons and 
events of especial importance in the nation’s 


history. They may be divided into three groups: 
the scenic and recreational parks of the Rockies, 
Selkirks and prairies and Eastern Canada; the wild 
animal parks; and the national historic parks. 

The first group includes Banff, Jasper and 
Waterton Lakes Parks in Alberta; Kootenay, Yoho, 
Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks in British 
Columbia; Prince Albert Park in Saskatchewan; 
and Riding Mountain Park in Manitoba. In On- 
tario there are three smaller recreational parks, 
Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands and the St. 
Lawrence Islands Park. Recent additions to the 
system of recreational parks are the Cape Breton 
Highlands Park in Nova Scotia and a shore-line 
park area on the northern coast of Prince Edward 
Island. The development of these new parks is 
being carried out, including the construction .of 
scenic highways and the provision of facilities for 
the enjoyment of outdoor life and recreation. 

The wild animal parks include Elk Island Park 
in Alberta, noted for its large herd of buffalo, and 
Nemiskam Park, also in Alberta, which is a sanc- 
tuary for prong-horned antelope. Fort Anne 
Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beausejour in New 
Brunswick are the outstanding historic parks. 

In Nova Scotia is the Evangeline country, the 
land of Acadian memories. Here are found the 
largest. aggregation of apple .orchards in the 
British “Dominions. Grand Pre, made classic 
ground by Longfellow’s “‘Evangeline,’”” attracts 
visitors from all over the world to see Evangeline 
Park, established on the site of the original 
Acadian village, with its ancient well still intact, 
its old wiliows still surviving. A replica of the 
original Acadian church houses relics of the first 
settlers and in the gardens are flowers brought 
from the ancestral homes of the leaders of the 
Acadian pioneers. 

Five distinct white races are represented in Nova 
Scotia: English, Scottish, French-Canadian, Irish 
and Hanoverian, all holding to many traits of their 
forefathers. The Acadians, first white settlers, 
from Normandy and Brittany, cling to their own 
customs and traditions, thus making a contact with 
the long ago. The Hanoverians settled largely in 
Lunenburg and today their descendants, skilled 
sailors and fishermen, possess one of the finest 
fishing fleets in the world. The Highland Scots 
settled in Cape Breton Island, Pictou and Anti- 
gonish counties, and their descendants reserve the 
kilt and plaid for ceremonial occasions and cherish 
the Gaelic language of their forebears. The 
English and Irish came from the New England 
States or direct from abroad. Home handicrafts— 
including hooked rugs, spinning and weaving—are 
a feature of rural life in the Province. 

Ancient Quebec. only walled city in North 
America, sitting in a gigantic amphitheater of 


hills, former capital of the Dominion, is one of— 
the oldest cities in America (founded in 1608), with > 


elongated, crooked streets, turreted battlements, 
casemented windows and other medieval aspects, 
Some points of interest to the tourist are: the 
Fortifications, comprising the Citadel, on a 
promontory 350 ft. high; the Enclosing Wall, two 
miles long; the three City Gates, part of the city’ 
old defense system; the Battlefields Park, site o: 
the Battle of the Plains of Abraham (1759): 
Wolfe’s Cove, with its goat-path up the cliff, scaled 
by British soldiers for the Battle of the Plains: 
Dufferin Terrace, world-famed boardwalk over 
looking the St. Lawrence: Montmorency Park, lo- 
cation of Canada’s first House of Parliament: the 
Ramparts, with their ancient cannon; Avenue des 
Peas aay oe weer the last clash between 
e British an e French occurred; Not 
he a oy ot Lise in_ 1688. ey 
wo miles outside of the village of Beaupre, on 
Highway 15, stands the shrine of Ste. ‘Anne de 
Beaupre, founded (1650) by storm-wearied Breton 
sailors and today one of the most famous places 
in the world. It is the home of countless miracles 
and is annually visited by thousands of pilgrims. 
A chapel erected by the sailors to Ste. Anne in 
thanksgiving for their deliverance is still carefully 
preserved. 
The census 


1931) gay 
as follows: (1931) gave the religious population 


Roman: Catholioss yo ..cronhatare eee 
United Church. inte. bite aL hoe 
MEUCANS 3, ideo sleed 5c. 2 eS "635, 
Presbyterians) aie loi. wt sk oe ee nee raae 
Baptists i. Goeataes cr. cd eee 443/341 
utherans?y smd ce a\cs asic on; ee Leet st 94" 
Greck Oatholiés 4.00.20. 60 1ii0scidack le 1SRVBDS 
DORR Och eice casio Ce ae ++ 156,614 
Grcek Otho sage) Dee 102,389 
scellaneous creeds* ................777 ; 
Not given). id, ashes ccc 3 ae eee nt 
Dotal 2 sod tuidaeeooteke OER OT atte chines 10,376,786 


*Includes pagans. 
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Canadian Statistics 


Source: R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician; revised figures are given for 1911 to agree with boundary 


changes made in 1912. 
LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 


Area in Square Miles Population 


‘Provinces, Territories Capitals 
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ae sets QE | at 
Land | Water| Total 1911 - 1921 1931 
Prince Edward , pT eRe 2,184) 93,728 88.615 
Nova Scotia. wie 20,743 825] 21,068) 492/338 523,837 512 a8 
ew Brunswic 27,473 512] 27,985] 351.889 387,876] 408/219 
Quebec........ 523,534] 71,000] 594,534|2,005.776| 2,360,665] 2,874/255 
Ontario. -..... 363,282] 49,300] 412,582|2.527,292| 2/933,662) 3/431/6: 
¥ anitoba Sao oadeld a -< -| 219,723] 26,789] 246,512| '461;394 610.118] 700,139 
Sas BE WIR ec Satins 2% Leg 237,975] 13,725] 251,700! 4921432 757,510] 9215785 
EOS 2 Re eee eee Edmonton....} 248,800} 6,485] 255,285| 374/295 588.4541 7315605 
British Columbia.) 22222221! Victoria... 2)! 359:279] 6,976] 366,255] 392.480 5241582] 694/26 
Yukon Territory............ Dawson...... 205,346] 1,730] 207,076 81512 4157 "23 
Northwest Teiritories.......J)............ 1,258,217] 51,465/1,309,682 6,507 7,988 2 
Tit Se Oe aaa 3,466,556! 228,307/3,694,863|7,206,643! (a)8,787,949 10,376,786 


(a) The Royal Canadian Navy in 1921 contained 485 included in the total, which has been revised in 


accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, March 1, 1927. 
Of the population (1931) there were 5,374,541 following main classes: German, 473,544: 


Scandi- 


males and rome rs females; population per square navian, 228,049; Ukrainian, 225,113; Hebrew, 156,- 


mile, 3.0. Of the males, 3,179,444 were single,~ 726; Dutch, 148,962: Polish, 145,503: Italian. 


, 98,173; 


2,033,240 were married, 148.954 were widowed, Russian, 88,148; Austrian, 48,639; Chinese, 46,519: 
4,049 were divorced, and 8,854 were not given. Of Finnish, 43,885; Hungarian, 40,582; Bulgarian and 
the females, 2,771,968 were single, 1,937,950 were Roumanian, 32,216; Belgian, 27,585; Japanese, 23,- 


married, 288,641 were widowed, 3,392 were di- 342 


vorced, and 294 were not given. | Owing to the Labrador Boundary Award, the 


Of the total population (1931) of 10,376,786, | area of Canada was reduced (1927) by 


112,400 


5,381,071 were of British, and 2,927,990 of French | square miles—106,970 square miles of land and q 


origin. There remain 2,067,725, comprehending the 5,430 square miles of water. 
CANADIAN IMMIGRATION 


From From From From From From : 
Year United | United | Other | Total Year United | United | Other | Total 
(Fiscal) Kingdm|! States | Count. (Fiscal) |Kingdm| States | Count. 
54,294 34,175) 141,370 111,362 
91,048 45,206) 196,044 96,064 
104,884 66,620) 294,517 143,989 
326] 82,406) 334,853 151,609 
119,418] 112.881] 382. 167,723 
,892| 134,726] 367,240 163,288 
41,768) 41,734) 126,778 22. 
25,853 936) 37,453 25,752 
51,143 5,703 65,128 19,782 
58,185 4,582 65,915 = 13,903 5 
31.955 7,073| _ 48,942 * 12,136 i 
7. 8.077; 108,408 11,103 2 
38,310 26,1 138,725 12,023 ae: 
21,670} 21,634) 82,324 5,645 ‘o 
16,566} 16,372| 67.446 17128 
: 17,211 55,120! 145.25 16,205 an 
The Canadian fiscal year since 1907 ends with March 31. 4 
CHIEF SOURCES OF REVENUE—CONSOLIDATED FUND ONLY g 
War Tax Revenue Public Int. ‘g 
————— Works! Do- Rec’d a 
Endi Income) Sales, Other Post and |minion) from Tota! a 
Mar. Tax etc. Taxes |Customs| Excise | Office | Canals} Lands/| Invest. | Rec’pts he 
$1,000 ,000 $1,000 ,000 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 A 
1922 78,684 73,656 E 105,687 36,755 | 26, 1,295 | 2'799 | 21,962 | 381,952 K 
1923 59,712 i 15,441 | 118,056 35,762 | 29,017 | 1,229 |' 2,348 | 16,465 4,61: 
1924 120,676 if 121,501 38,182 | 28,865 | 1,400 | 2,282 | 11, 396,838 
1925 56,248 85, 5,105 108,147 38,60 28,783 1,391 2 11,33 1834 
1926 55,572 98,097 3,627 127,355 9! 30,335 1,416 2,804 |° 8, 380,746 ‘ 
1927 47,386 105,613 3,168 141,969 48,513 29,069 1,50 3,327 8,559 | 398,696 
1928 56,57 3,525 | 156,986 7, 31,563 | 1,809 | 3.689 | 10,938 2,718 
1929 59,422 83,007 187,206 | 63,685 0,612 | 1,690 | 4,070 | 12,22: 455,464 
1930 69, 63,409 1,656 | 179,430 | 65,036 34 505 | 4,139 | 13,518 
1931 71,048 ,735 1,538 131,209 57,747 30,212 1,444 1,655 10,421 
1932 4 59,606 1,405 | 104,133 48,655 | 32,235 | 1,336 85 Be 
933.. 62,067 82,192 2,154 70,073 | 37, : 1,119 459 | 11,221 
1934... 61,399 | 106,576 2.077 66,305 | 35,494 | 30,893 | 1,232 419 | 11,148 
1935 66,808 | 112,192 5,692 76,562 43,190 31,248 | 1,092 516 | 10,963 
19 82,710 | 112,733 3,455 74,005 | 44, 32,508 | 1,141 458 | 10,614 
1937 102,365 | 152,473 1,984 83,771 | 45,957 | 34.275 | 1,278 478 | 11,231 
dpe] 120888 | aehele | aie | deage | grate | aes | mh) a] ale 
39... | 142,026 | 161,711 1,90 wi a - ; 162 
1940. ..' 134,419 | 166,028 1,875 | 104,301 61,032 | 36,729 | [1,068 676 | 13,393 
Note—The total includes other unenumerated items. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA—DOMINION COMPANIES 
Life—in Force at End of Year Fire—At Risk at End of Year 
ollar lai Dollars _| Dollars 
TODS pase « 3,433 508.673 1932... 7,224,475, 267 1932 Saeki 9,301,747,991 
1924. .55.. 3,763,996,472 a at = al 24 7,583,297,899)1933...... 9,008,262,736 
1925. .....|4,159,019,845||1934. . 16, -|8,051,444,136)/1934...... A 40,6) 
1926.....-/4,610,196,334|/1935. P 9 .|8,287,782,966)1935...... 8,782 
27. Be 8341936. a +18°761,579,512|/1936...... 9,248,273,260 
(07,645,623)|1937 .16,020,513,836||1937...... 9,773,324,476 
57,262,207/|1938 . . 19,431, 169. 592)/1938...... 9,953,905,41 
1283, 194|1939 9,672, 996,973)1939...... 10,202 
622,267,793 91544, 641,293)) 
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CANADIAN BANKING STATISTICS 

Chartered Banks P.O. aaa 
Vv. Sav- 
Paid Up . ings Bank 
Year (a) Capital Assets Liabilities (b) Deposits Depos. (c) 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
116,638,254 2,864,019,213 2,846,681,740 2,277,192,043 32,830,539 
121,666,774 3,029,680,616 3,010,312,384 2,415,132,260 31,922,043 
122,839,879 3,323,163,195 3,301,669,529 2,610,594,865 31,103,776 
137,269,085 3,528,468,027 3,503,408,865 2,696,747,857 28,375,770 
144,560,874 3,237,073,853 3,214,730,383 2,516,611,587 26,086,036 
44,674,85 3,066,018,472 3,048,304,073 2,422,834,828 24,750,227 
144,500,000 2,869.429.779 2,852,649,7: 2,256,639,530 23,919,677 

144,500,000 2'831,393,641 | 2,819,684,260 | 2,236,841,539 3,920,9 
144,916,667 2,837,919,961 2,826,241,267 2,274,607,936 23; 158, "919 
145,500,000 2,956,577,704 | 2,946,200,352 | 2,426,760,923 2,547,006 
145,500,000 3,144,506,755 3,134,122,223 2,614,895,597 22,047,287 
145,500,000 3,317,087,1 3,304,971,653 | 2,775,530,413 | 21,879,593 
ua 148i Neqges aieasteee ene 3 Pes eal 2 SN a 22,587,233 
.. -| 145,500,000 3,591, 586 77,601, 3,060,859, 1 23,045,576 
: 148, '500,000(a) 3,665, at e ebay, 3,648,926 393(a) 3,143,772, 154 (a) 23,100,118 


(a) Average of the 12 monthly statements for each year. (b) Includes_liabilities to shareholders. 


(c) Figures are as Mar. 31. (d) Figures are as at June 30. 
CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Pen- 
Interest|Old Age sions, Total, Gov’t | Grand 
Fiscal on Pen- Nat’l War, Post |Ordin’ry|Capital| Special] Owned| Tota 
Year Public sions |Defense|Milit’ry| Office |Exp’ndi-|Exp’nd-|Exp’nd-| Enter- |Exp’nd- 
Debt & Civi ture iture ~| iture prises iture 
$1,000 | $1,000 | $1.000 | $1.000 | $1.000 $1.000 | $1.000 | $1.000 | $1.000 1,0 
139,725 | 12,313 | 11,833 | 43,436 | 30,553 | 351,771 6,580 | 35,898 1,051 | 458,157 
138,533 | 14,942 | 13,920 | 43,786 | 30,252 | 359,700 7,107 | 60,659 | 50,136 | 478,106 
34,549 | 16,764 | 16,593 | 48,337 | 31,437 | 372,539 6,544 {102,047 | 50,941 532,585 
187,410 | 21,149 67) 43,356 | 31,906 | 387,112 3,491 | 78,003 | 44,21 532,005 
132,117 | 28,653 Ee 42,823 3,76 414,891 4,430 8,53: 44,833 | 534,408 
127,996 | 29,044 432 | 42,793 | 35,455 | 413,032 5,424 | 71,895 | 58,943 | 553,063 
129/315 | 29,977 3° '1891| 42/369 | 36,726 | 398/323 7/030 |207,404 | 42,079 | 680,794 


" Note—The National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force (covering also 
Civil Government air operations. Railway and Canals include Collection and Income. The total 
includes other unenumerated items. 

1Since Sept. 1, 1939, nearly all National Defence expenditure, including administration, has been 
charged under the War appropriation classified as Special Expenditures. 


ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 


Year Per Year Per 
Ending Capita Endin Capita 
March 31 Assets Net Debt |Taxation ||March 31 Assets Net Debt ‘Taxation 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars il, 
1934...... 411, iy 957 | 2,729,978,141 25.12 438, oa 044 | 3,101.667,570 Los 
935. 359. 3 27.84 485,761,502 | 3,152,559 "314 38.51 
28.77 687,976,735 3/271,259,647 41.33 
34.76 ae 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA Ba an O x 
Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated 
Manu- Wholesale Retail Con- Commercial Tot. 
facturing Trade Trade struction Service Totals 
Year and 
Province Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No. |bilities| No. |bilities} No. |bilities} No. |bilities| No. |bilities} No. |bilities 
$000 $000 "000 3°000 "0! : 
285) 5,044 5} 1,249 879} 5,202 58 689 80 s 10 1,367 beyityl 
260; 4,459 63) 1,454 806) 4,331 37 574 72 496] 1,238] 11,314 
190} 2,875 51 925 630} 3,041 33 228 48 357 952| 7/426 
225) 4,760 55). 1,229 699| 4,464 39 267 31 316] 1,049] 11,036 
234| 3,829 fT] 1,293 874) 4,946 53 793 61 774] 1,299] 11,635 
...| Nil Nil Nil Nil 4 99| Nill | Nil Nil Nil 4 " 99 
Nova Scotia. . 3 21 i 2 32 219 5] Nil Nil 38 257 
New Brunswick 5] 193 4 79] 31) 256] Nil | Nil SE lve 4 559 
Quebec........ 124) 2,200 37 430 364] 1,996 39 675 27 591 591] 5,892 
Ontario. ......; 72 974 19 402 239). 1,273 62 22 123 359] 2/834 
Manitoba...... 1 172 8 321 81 396 5 41 25 ably "955 
heehee 3 17 sca a ik, oe Nil Nil 92 445 
bil NERC RA i Nil Nil Nil 
Brit. FCsinmbia: 5 246 Nil Nil 13 110} Nil Nil Nil Nil 3 338 
CANADIAN RAILWAY STATISTICS 
Track- Gr 
Year (Cal.) age Investment |Passengers Freight Harnad Tepenoe. 
ollars he: Short Tons Dollars Dollars 
Ete G bag sch TCC 54,717 | 2,953,886,572 | 41,840,550 | 125,967,439 | 499.0 
HOGS MM. Societies. cces 55,455 | 3:017,137.800 | 40,592,792 | 141'230/026 363. 782'260 435 oe 30 
ODOM. Re. ch 55,813 | 3,250,046,339 | 39,070,893 | 137,855,151 | 534,106,045 | 433'077°'113 
TE cl occas aoe eee 56,585 | 3,328,208,911 | 34,698,767 | 115,229,511 | 454'231,650 723, 
PUR eS ic. d.c5s 56,851 | 3/382;047/218 | 26,396,812 ,993,2 358,549,382 | 321,025,588 
OOP Mott 22 Sa 57,004 3,386,165,100 | 21, 7099, 582 67,722,105 | 293,390,415 256,668,375 
CUS te AE aaa 56,679 3,365,464, 255 19172193 57,364,025 | 270,278,276 | 233/133,1 
BNE eee a .cierosc «5 5 56,519 | 3,379,233,796 | 20;530;718 036, 300,837,816 | 251/999667 
EEO MEM EN acs sr a... 57,171 | 3,307,.616,904 | 20,084,185 | 69,141,100 | 310,107,155 | 263.949'399 
PARC dec ptaieie eralb iste! skate Pena 3,301,033,3731] 20, *497, 616 75,846,566 334,768,557 | 283'345.968 
HE. ee 6, 835 | 3,072.460,9241| 22/038,709 | 82'220,374 | 355'103, rt 300'652,548 
Rea 2h ponte +760 3,094 ,704, 775 | 20; 3911,196 76, 175, 305 | 336) }833,400 295, 705, 638 
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pein a ecard for Bos last =) oe include 
minion Government to Canadian | Railway (1938) was 17,187. The other Yr" 
National for Siewey & expenses, interest charges | railways are now, in pursuance of the goueraeae 
and stock acquired by Dominion Government which policy of nationalization, included in the Canadian 
a time of acquiring had relatively little value, | National Railway System, which has a trackage 


© cost of constructing Government lines. (1938) of 21,990 miles. 
U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS 
Exports to U. S. 
Calendar ———)] | Core 
year Canadian Foreign * Total Us 
450,156,176 37,463,615 487,619,791 739,597,697 
555,337,289 26,071,180 581,408,469 921,235,401 
323,101,184 11,871,437 334,972,621 555,091,001 
336,202,309 11,415,052 347,617,361 509,909,469 
409,517,195 10,811,013 420,328,208 610,354,278 
384,611,743 10,012,304 394,624,047 524,473,366 
441,002,198 9,854,766 450,856,964 578,575,073 
457,877,594 12,686,575 470,564,169 668,747,247 
466,887,149 16,963,393 483,850,542 706,683,861 
481,531,086 21,158,661 502,689,747 825,651,549 
492,685,606 22,652,175 515,337,781 893,585,482 
373,424,236 16,487,858 389,912,094 653,676,496 
240,196,849 9,603,772 249,800,621 393,775,289 
158,705,050 6,316,726 165,021,776 263,549,346 
168,242,840 4,712,124 172,954, 964 217,291,498 
218,597,071 5,426,186 224,023,257 293,779,813 
261,685,372 11,434,232 273,119,604 312,416,604 
333,916,949 10,869,594 344,786,543 369,141,513 
360,012,143 12,208,624 372,220,767 490,504,978 
270,461,189 8,296,737 278,757,926 424,730,567 
380,392,047 9,361,551 389,753,598 496,898,466 


ESTIMATED BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 1937 AND 1938 
Note—If the estimates of the current and capital items below were absolutely correct and all inclusive, 
the balancing item of the current account and the balancing item of the capital account would be equal. 
The difference between these two amounts in the statement represents either errors in the computations 
or the omission of transactions which could not be traced at the time the tables were prepared. 


1937 1938 


Credits,| Debits,| Net Credits ,| Debits,| Net 
Exprts.,|Impts.,| Credits| Exprts.,/Impts.,| Credits 
Visible | Visible | (+) or | Visible | Visible | (+) or 
and In-jand In-| Debits | and In-|and In-| Debits 
visible | visible (—). visible | visible (—) 


Current AccountofGoods,Services,andGold |$000,000)$000,000 /$000,000 | $000,000/$000,000/$000,000 
Commodity Trade— 


Item 


Recorded merchandise exports and imports.....| 1,125.0 | 808.9 |........ 956.7 677:5" | 2 eee 
Tinrecorded imports of ships ...-:...-..cc008.) j= | 20 ]....... = 17 | eee / 
956.7 679.2 
Deductions for settlers’ effects and other non-} 3.9) 98 |........ 3.2 7.9) (oo See 
commercial exports and imports............. ———— eects eee | erie a 
Correction for over-valuation ofimports.......} © — | 6.2 ]}........ = (FO a ak 
1,121,1 Pube eo des as 953.5 665.7) 7300 Eris 
in old-bearing quartz and bullion from ex- 
nt plus sliver and other coin onimports} 111.4 pee 106.4 ES l\o 5 eee 
Corrected totals of commodity trade. 1,009.7 796.4 |+213.3 847.1 665.2 |+181.9 
—— | 
eee cagneary. “i pile 2: Sta 145.1 OMY sec. 156.5’ |........| 4156.5 
Monetary ..... Nil Nal) [sed 
SRMMENRESISEY U9 05 > Sa. eayare o- Sacre clamrs bee 145.1 0.1 | + 145.0 
Freight rece WOU cass <adieae 111.7 137.2 | —25. 9.6 105.0 | —25. 
Tourists ex Eaaes. eae . te alert tevin 294.7 124.4 |+170.3 282.7 121.0 |4+161.7 
Interest and dividend receipts and payments.... 78.8 325.0 | — 246. 6.0 317.0 |—251. 
Immigrants’ remittances ..........-..8+-e0seee- 7.5 22.0 | —14.5 
Government receipts and expenditures.......... 7.6 11.1 —3.5 
Charitable and malssionary contributions......... 0.9 2.0 - ‘ 4 
Beecertising bc geminal eh bakin da pare S Aig i ae a ry +23 
ebeire TEMUbtANCES.! 0. wns ceed we olde’ i 
Capital rr immigrants and emigrants............ 1.6 4.1 —2.5 23.4 66.9.| —43.5 
of Canadian residents employed in U. S. 
A. and U.8. residenits Ts had in Cannan. = 4.9 1 By +3.2 
et payments for ente! ent services, royal- 
Sa rm not included above........---...+.--- = 16.0 | —16.0 
Totals, Current Account.............-+-+- 1,665.2 |1,447.0 |4+218.2 | 1,455.3 | 1,275.1 |+180.2 
; Capital Account 
New issues of Canadian securities (par value) .... 93.0 
Commissions and discounts...........-...-+-- 3.5 
BUPIG GW ASSUEH. Se ed fo /ois cm weds o aleicte sae oid sini 89.5 
Weis ve enedan ne (including ma- 
ies an BRED TONS) cartaaiace cae se fale ee ae 
Pgasse: and sales ar outstanding securities. .... 506.6 
Net capital transactions of international branch As, ; 
PEER DO 2) ieee) igi aie ate tiny ales eis vs- + ail aeeiaw eG oan alae 
ce transactions, 1.0.D....-..-+i0.+++20-- . 5 . Pe’ 2.0 102.0. 
te e in estimated net assets of Canadian o nee 10 
db Outeide CANAdA. . 2.0.65. 6 oe meee e wee ae = 0 
Totals, Capital Account........-.......... 3 620.1 818.9 |—198.85| 457.8 592.8 |—135.05 


1 lion orted ‘and imported, including exports of gold-bearing quartz and “‘ear- 
amo ee Seeauded in this item are the net movements of funds resulting from the operations of 


1 ae a 
The single track mileage of the Canadian Pacific 


. 


Ties ee 
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the branches, subsidiaries, etce.. of British and foreign companies in Canada, subsidiaries, etc., of Canadian 
companies operating outside of Canada and the net movements of funds resulting from the international 
transactions of Canadian trust companies. Although the more important current transactions of these 
concerns, such as dividends, have been included in the current account, various small items of current 
transactions which are difficult to segregate, remain in this term. 3Direct estimate of net outflow of 
capital. 4Net credits. SDirect estimate of net outflow of capital. 
EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, CALENDAR YEARS 1919-39. 
(Merchandise only) 


Imports Exports 
ag Canadian Foreign 
Dutiable Free Total Produce Produce Total 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars _ 
TAT Vests te eee 607,458,191| 333,555,422] 941,013,613/1,235,958,483] 53,833,452/1,289,791,935 
UPA eS i COO eee 890,847.353| 446,073,668 /1,336,921,021/1,268,014,533|  30,147,672)1,298,162,205 


252,615,088} 799,478,483) 777,149,296 13,994,461} 791,143,757 
249,078,538] 762,409,309] 880,408,645 13,815,268] 894,223,913 
308,931,926] 903,030,515)1,002,401,467 13,584,849 |1,015,986,316 
279,232,265] 808,144,573/1,029,699,449 12,553,718]1,042,253,167 
329,132,221] 890,193,348/1,239,554,207 12,111,941]1,251,666,148 
365,893,433) 1,008,341,911/1,261,241,525 15,357,292|1,276,598,817 
390,864, 906|1,087,117,930/1,2 2 
434,046, 766/1,222,317,916|1 
449,878,039] 1,298,992,692|1,152,416,330| 25,926,117/1,178,342,447 
361,249,346/1,008,479,479| 863,683,761 19,463,987] 883,147,748 
918, 628, 386] 587,653,440} 11,907,020} 599,560,460 
164,188,997| 452,614,257) 489,883,112 8,030,485 Pere 


»214, , 35,483, 
217,903,396| 513,469,497) 649,314,236 6,991,992] 656,306,228 
243,400,899} 550,314,551| 724,977,459} 12,958,420) 737,935,879 
284,286,908] 635,190,844) 937,824,933) 12,684,319 0,509,252 
372,568,767} 808,896,325] 997,366,918] 14,754,862|1,012,121,780 
,095, 298,355,999| 677,451,354) 837,583,917! 11,100,216) 848,684,133 
SEUENELST, Wigs Nein asm <a. 427,470,633] 323,584,901] 751,055,534) 924,926,104) 10,995,609| 935,921,713 


The quantity and value of gold produced in | 4,725,117 valued at $166,205,990 (1938). Virtually 
Canada (1939) were the largest ever recorded in | all Canada’s newly mined bullion is sold to the 
the history of the Canadian mining industry. The | Dominion Government through the Royal Cana- 
amount from all primary sources, totaling 5,095,176 | dian Mint in Ottawa or the Assay Office in Van- 
fine ounces value at $184,144,756, compared with / couver. 


-) 
a 


Merchandise exports to 


Merchandise imports from United Kingdom 
United Kingdom (Canadian produce only) ‘ 
Dollars Dollars 
87,659,198 528,036,604 
231,487,979 341,167,883 
123,149,776 308,866,522 
136,859,352 374,751,894 
154,478,720 360,782,279 
148,891,714 387,180,147 
162,118,705 492,136,98 
164,707,111 459,223,468 
182,620,421 409,546,33 
190,756,736 446,128,667 
194,777,650 290.294, 564 
162,632,466 235,213,959 ead 
109,468,081 170,597,455 — — 
508,1 178,171,680 
97,878,232 210,697,224 
113,415,984 270,491,857 
116,670,227 303, 846 
122,971,264 395,351,950 
147,291,551 402,062,094 
119,292,430 339,688,685 
114,007,409 328,099,242 
AGRICULTURAL WEALTH AND REVENUE OF CANADA 
1937 1938 1939 | 1937 | 1938 1939 
$000 $000 $000 3000 $000 
Current value of farm Farm animals...... 140,989} 136,846 190987 
(2) 0 0 8 eee 4,720,751|4,341,092/4,497,782 Poultry and eggs... 51,766 53,748 55; 
Net value of agricul. Fruits & vegetables. . 41,816 57,095 55,911 
production......... 678,953) 742,020) 815,663 Tobacco...... 17,140) 20,270 19/248 
Gross value of agricul. Maple product: : 850 31444 
Poe eee ees aie A Gia i te he ost Peat - 2,049 1,565 1,688 
eld crops... 0.5. ; 5 5 ONG Sue ad : i 
Dairy products..... 215,623! 226,155 217,716 ‘ ¥ oe mK 


~ Canada adopted (June, 1940) a measure con- | tive bargaining, the right to organiz 

aha wae eee One power for serene and ae Pte penttcl by employers oF irade preci 
momic and industrial resources for war | wit air and reasonabl i é 

Erpenes Ae Secoenent has peer ve con- bg ae aNe egan Gn WOniae Ge 

script Canadian men for military service, but over- Quebec women, without an offic ) 

seas service is voluntary. All able bodied men up| affairs of their province since metal peers eee 

to the age of 45 years except those needed for vital | right (April 25, 1940) when a law (effective Jan. 


industries are subject to conscription for home | 1, 1941) granting them the vote in provincial araiel 


service. tions and ope: 
An Order in Council (1940) gave to labor collec- ! seats was entered On the pecye ae cione es 
Newfoundland 


Capital, St. John’s—Area, 42,134 square miles—Population (est. 19295 294,800 
Newfoundland, at the eastern end of British covered by John Cabot (June 24 1497) (Cape Bo- 
America, in the Atlantic Ocean, is an island the | navista) (August, 1583), formally occupied by Si 
size of Virginia or a little larger than Cuba. It is | Humphrey Gilbert, and by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
separated from Canada by the Straits of Belle Isle, | 1713, acknowledged to be British A Governor S 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Cabot Strait. appointed (1728), i ee 
Newfoundland is the oldest English Colony. Dis- Although Newfoundland had enjoyed the status 


be 


‘ 


a ae eee oe 


- a 7 


gency and full legislative and executive power was 


Square miles), 
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of a Dominion since the World War, a Royal Com- 
mission of Inquiry, headed by Lord ‘Amuiree, ap. | 
pointed (Feb. 22, 1933) to investigate the desperate 
financial state into which it had fallen, recom- 
mended that the Dominion rights be relinquished 
until it again became self-supporting. The action 
Was precipitated by Newfoundland’s inability to 
meet the service charges on its debt of about $90,- 
bois as et al ig St recommendations 
e Newfo 1 i 
(Bee. 21039) y undland Parliament 
e tish House of Commons later put i 

effect the financial provision of the Goniniaton'e 
Yreport and agreed to meet Newfoundland’s budget 
Geficits. Holders of Newfoundland bonds (other 
than about £3,500,000 of pre-war loans) were 
offered the right to exchange for new 3% 10-30 
year Sterling stock guaranteed, both as to principal 
and interest, by the United Kingdom. 

The Parliament was suspended during the emer- 


vested in the Governor, acting on the advice of 
& Commission of six, three appointed by the United 
Kingdom and three by Newfoundland. This Royal 
Commission, which took office (Feb. 16, 1934) con- 
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sists of the following—Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief, Vice-Admiral Sir Humphrey Thomas 
Walwyn; Commissioners (Newfoundland) J. Alex 
Winter, Lewis Edward Emerson, Sir John Charles 
Puddester (United Kingdom), John Henry Garvin, 
Sir Wilfrid Woods and John Hubert Penson. 

The principal industries are fishing, lumber, 
minerals and manufactures. Huge deposits of iron, 
ore have been found on Bell Island in Conception 
Bay. Copper, pyrites, coal, gold, silver, and lead 
are other minerals. 

Government receipts (1939-1940) are estimated 
at £2,510,000; expenditures at £3,300,000. 

Newfoundland’s imports are received chiefly from 
the United States, Great Britain and Canada; ex- 
ports are consigned principally to Great Britain, 
the United States, Canada and Belgium. 

Labrador the most easterly part of the Ameri- 
can continent, comprising 110,000 square miles and 
a population of 4,716, is under the jurisdiction of 
Newfoundland. It has 850 miles of coast line and 
800 of its inhabitants are Eskimos. The rest are 
fishermen of British descent. The interior is heavily 
timbered and reputed to be rich in minerals, but 
is largely unexplored. 


“ae S : 
British West Indies and other possessions 
JAMAICA 


Jamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 90; 
miles south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 
valuable of the British West Indies. It is sect | 
the size of the State of Connecticut, its area being | 
4,450 square miles and population (estimated, 1940) 
1,173,645. (about 20,000 whites). Attached to 
Jamaica for administrative purposes are the Turks 
and Caicos Islands (population 5,300; area, 466 
and Cayman Island (population, 
6,182; area, 104 square miles). The capital of 
Jamaica is Kingston. The British Governor is Sir 
Te Frederick Richards (appointed June 14, 


The climate has attractions for winter tourists. 
It is estimated 65 to 75 per cent of the tourists are 
American. The island figures largely in the history _ 
of the Buccaneers of the West Indies,before and 
during the time of Sir Henry Morgan, once its 
Governor. The old haunt of the pirate, Port Royal, 
at the entrance of the harbor, was destroyed and 
sunk (1692) under the sea by an earthquake. 

The principal. products are sugar-cane, logwood, 
coffee, bananas, rum, coconuts, ginger, cocoa, 
pimento, oranges and cigars. Trade is chiefly with 
the United States and Great Britain. 

Governmental receipts (1939-1940) are estimated 
at £2,737,940; expenditures £2,851,942. 


BERMUDA 


Bermuda is a group of 360 small islands of coral 
formation, about 20 inhabited, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, 677 miles southeast of New York and 580 
miles east of North Carolina. It was settled 
(1609) by a party of colonists under Sir George 
Somers, who were headed for Virginia, but were 
wrecked on the islands. The area is 19 square 
miles; the population (estimated, 1938) is 31,388. 
Hamilton is the capital. 

The Governor is Major General Denis John 
Charles Kirwan Bernard, appointed (April 6, 
1939) to succeed Gen. Sir Reginald Hildyard, who 
resigned because the Assembly denied him a per- 
mit to use an automobile to inspect 100 troops. 

Conscription for home defense with men between 
the ages of 18 and 36 was ordered (June, 1940). 

Bermuda is a colony with representative govern- 


ment; its parliament dates from Aug. 1, 1620. The 
assembly of 36 members is elected, there being 
about 1,800 electors (freeholders). 

The budget (1939) estimated revenues at £430,423 
ahd expenditures £433,866. 

The island, a perennial garden, with a dozen 
winter hotels and famous beaches, is a favorite 
winter resort for Americans and (1939) had 68,891 
tourist visitors. Ships and planes in regular service 
from the United States carried 41,211 and cruise 
ships 21,838. Effective (July 8, 1940) passports 
were required for entry into Bermuda, From tour- 
ists Bermuda derives much of its revenue. There 
are no taxes on real estate, incomes or inherit- 
ances. The Assembly passed (Sept. 11, 1939) a bill 
breaking the rule against automobile traffic because 
of war conditions. The currency, weights and 
measures are British. 


OTHER POSSESSIONS 


Barbados is the most eastern of the Windward 
Islands, in the West Indies, lying outin the Atlantic 
at 13° north latitude. Its area is 166 square miles; 
the population fepaiated, 1939) is 193,082. Bridge- 

own is the capital. ; 

; Of the total 106,470 acres, 66,000 are tilled, pro- 
ducing chiefly sugar, cotton, and tamarinds. Mo- 
jJasses and rum are manufactured. Imports are 
heaviest from the United States, and exports 
heaviest to Canada. Governmental receipts (1939- 


+ 1940) are estimated at £526,543; expenditures £535,- 


1 inidad, with an area of 1,862 square miles and 


a population (1939) of 464,889, is the most southerly 


he West Indies. It lies off the north coast of 
Seuth America. Attached to it for administrative 
purposes is the island of Tobago, the population 
and area of which are 25,358 and 116 square miles 
respectively. The capital is Port au Spain. Trade 
is heaviest, both import and export, with the United 
States. Of 1,192,844 acres on the island of Trini- 
dad, 348,850 are cultivated. Products are mostly 
asphalt, oil, with derivatives therefrom. The great 
asphalt lake, 114 acres in extent, on the island is 
immensely valuable and seems inexhaustible. 
The oak Reread Sir Hubert Winthrop 
oung (appointe: J 
ery ss te Islands number 20, part of them 
uninhabited, and are in the Atlantic Ocean, off the 
coast of America. Nassau, on the Island of New 
Providence, near the Florida coast, is an attractive 
winter resort for Americans. The area is 4,404 
square miles; the population (estimated 1938) is 
67,720. Nassau is the capital. 


Sponges and sisal are the chief sources of 
revenue. Fruit growing is being developed. Trade 
with the United States is three times as heavy as 
with any other country. Imports are more than 
$4,000,000 annually; exports are around $700,000: 
Government revenues are estimated at £444,583; 
expenditures £444,448. 

The Governor General is the Duke of Windsor. 

The Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique, They 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent and 
St. Lucia. Each has its own local Government. 
The total area is 827 square miles (Grenada, 133; 
St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 233; Dominica, 305). 
The population is 256,637 (Grenada, 89,415; St. Vin- 
cent, 47,961; St. Lucia, 69,084; Dominica, 50,167). 
St. George’s on Grenada Island is the capital. 

The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
molasses, rum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
, fruit, vegetables and spices. The cotton 

rown on Sea Island is considered the best in the 
world. St. Vincent is famous for its arrowroot, © 

Dominica was transferred (Jan. 1, 1940) from 
the Leeward to the Mioagets s wea and since 
has been governed as a separate colony. 

The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situated — 
southeast of Puerto Rico, are part of the Lesser 
Antilles. They comprise the islands of Antigua, © 
Barbuda, Redonda, St. Christopher, Nevis, An- 
guilla, Dominica, Montserrat, Sombrero, and’ the 
British Virgin Islands. The area is 727 square 
miles; population (estimated 1939) is 92,726. 

The principal preducts are sugar and molasses 
(Antigua and St. Kitts), cotton (Montserrat, St. 
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Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits, 
tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), cocoanuts 
(Nevis), tobacco and cigars (Virgin Islands), and 
salt (Anguilla and St. Kitts). _ e 
British Honduras is situated in Central America, 
on the Caribbean Sea, south of Yucatan, and pro- 
duces chiefly tropical fruits, mahogany. logwood, 


chicle, Leh cedar, much of which comes to the 
ited States. 5 
uns area is 8,598 square miles, and population, 
acre atte is 57,767. Belize, population 16,- 
687, is the capital. 
Government receipts (1938) are $1,740,602; ex- 
penditures $1,872,413. 


OTHER FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Afghanistan 


Capital, Kabul—Area, estimated, 250,000 square miles—Population, estimated, 10,000,000 


Afghanistan occupies a mountainous country in 
Asia between 61° and 75° east longitude and 29 
and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth 
northeast to southwest is about 700 miles, and from 
the Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass 
on the east it is 600 miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the Turkoman S.S.R, of the U-S.S.R., on 
the east by British India, on the south by Baluchis- 
tan (British India), and on the west by Iran. The 
elevation is generally over 4,000 ft. There are three 
great river basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the 
northeast, and the Helmund, which runs southwest 
through the middle of the country. It lacks 20,000 
square miles of being as large as Texas. 

Towering above Kabul are the Hindo-Kush 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft. high and reaching 
25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. Trade to 
India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
Kabul to Peshawur. 

Afghanistan has been called ‘‘the land of rocks 
and stones and sanguinary feuds.’’ Its people are 
nearly all Mohammedans. The Durani have been 
the dominant race for 200 years, the Tajiks, 
aborigines, being cultivators and traders. Along 
the frontier are warlike and independent tribes of 
Pathans, The languages spoken are Pushtu and 
Persian. 

It is almost exclusively an agricultural country, 
with two harvests a year. The fat-tailed sheep is 
native to the country, furnishing the Afghans their 
chief meat diet while the fat of its immense tail is 
a substitute for butter. The apple, pear, almond, 
peach, quince, apricot, plum, cherry, pomegranate, 


grape, fig, and mulberry are profuse. The castor- 


oil plant, madder, and the asafoetida plant 
abound. ool and skins are the main articles of 
export, together with fruits, nuts and ghi. The 
imports are textiles, metals and hardware, leather 
goods, tea and sugar. .The chief trade is with 
India, Russia and Iran. Copper, lead and iron 
are found in the country. _ 

There are no railroads in the country. Mer- 
chandise is transported on camel or pony back 


along the seven important trade routes. The 
chief trade route is through Khyber pass. The 
state yearly revenue approximates $23,400,000. 


There is a university in Kabul (established 1932). 

The government is monarchial and the laws and 
customs those of Islam. Legislative power is vested 
in a Parliament consisting of the King; a Senate 
of 40 members appointed for life by the King; and 
a National Assembly of 120 elected members. The 
reigning King is Mohammed Zahir Shah (born 
1914). He married (Nov. 7, 1931) his cousin, 
Umairah, daughter of Sirdar Ahmed Shah Khan; 
and ascended the throne (Nov. 8, 1933) on the 
assassination of his father, Mohammed Nadir 
Shah. King Nadir proclaimed a new constitution 
1932) under which slavery and forced labor are 
orbidden; primary education is compulsory and a 
Council of State is created. All Afghan men over 
20 may vote. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 18 to 40. 

The monetary unit is the silver “afghani,” 
worth between nine and ten cents in American 
money. 


Albania 
(SHQIPERIA) 
Capital, Tirana—Area, 10,629 square miles—Population (1930 Census), 1,003,124 


Albania is mountainous country bounded by 
Yugo-Slavia on the north and east, Greece on the 
east and south and the Adriatic Sea on the west. 
It is an exclusively agriculture and a cattle and 
sheep raising state. It is about the size of New 
Hampshire and Vermont. There are important 
forest resources and some mineral wealth, both 
undeveloped, because of lack of transport facilities. 
Chief products of the country are tobacco, timber, 
wool, hides, furs, cheese, and dairy products, fish, 
olive oil, corn, cattle and bitumen. Italy controls 
55% of Albania’s foreign commerce, her nearest 
competitors being the United States, Greece, 
United Kingdom, Yugo-Slavia and Czechoslovakia, 
in the order named. The principal imports are 
cotton and cotton textiles, sugar, coffee, benzine 
and petroleum. 

There are (1938) 1,383 miles of motor high- 
ways. There are four seaports, Durazzo being fully 
equipped. é 

There is no state religion and there are few 
schools. Primary education is nominally com- 
pulsory and free under the constitution. 

Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks in the south, the Mason and 
Dixon Line of Albania’s division being the 
Shkumbini River. Tosk men wear gold-embroid- 
ered jackets and wide sashes over plaited knee- 
length white skirts almost as full as a ballet 
dancer’s. 

Albania, after centuries of Turkish domination 
and of contention between the Balkan neighbors 
and Italy, declared its independence (Noy. 28, 
1912). It fell into a state of anarchy during the 
World War, but (June 3, 1917) Gen, Ferrero, 
then in charge of the Italian forces there, pro- 
claimed Albania an independent country and a 
Re reaee eee Wan pet up. Albania had 

mdependence assured under a treat 
(Aug. 1920). y with Italy 
1é country was proclaimed (Dec., 1924) a re- 
public, which continued until 1928 when % con- 
stituent assembly called amended the constitution 
to change the government into a monarchy and 
(Sept. 1, 1928) proclaimed Col. Ahmed Zogu, a 


Moslem, who had been President (since Sept. 29, 
1925) King of the Albanians under the title of 
Zog. He married (April 27, 1938) Countess Geral- 
dine Apponyi, of Hungary, a Roman Catholic, for— 
wen he built a Catholic chapel in the royal 
alace. ee 

Under the Constitution Albania is a democratic, 
parliamentary independent monarchy with a single 
elected chamber.: 

A new civil code replacing the ancient Turko- 
Arabic civil code, was adopted (April 2, 1929). 
Under it heads of families were ordered to adopt 
Surnames. The Albanian Parliament passed a law 
(March, 1937) forbidding the wearing of veils by 
Moslem women. 

A treaty (of Tirana) between Italy and Albania, 
& compact of mutual support and cooperation, was 
signed (Noy. 27, 1926). It disturbed Europe and es- 
pecially Yugo-Slavia. A diplomatic break between 
the tWo Balkan countries (June, 1927) was referred 
to and settled by the League of Nations. A 
defensive 20-year alliance with Italy was signed 
(Nov. 22, 1927). 

Italy seized Albania (April 7, 1939) and the 
King and Queen fled. The Albanian National As- 
sembly offered the crown to King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy (April 12) and he accepted it. The same 
day the Chamber of Corporations and the Senate 
in Rome approved the union of Italy and Albania. 
There is a constitutional monarchy, the throne 
being hereditary under King Victor Emmanuel’s 
dynasty. Legislative, executive and judicial powers 
reside nominally with the King. There is a legis- 
lative Council subject to orders of the King and 
nothing can go before the Council without the 
sanction of the King. Franceseo Jacomoni, Italian 
minister to Albania at the time of the absorption 
Was appointed by the King Lieutenant Genera 
of Albania, a post amounting virtually to that of 
Viceroy. Albanian military forces were incorporated 
wate ne lh aes Army. 

e€ monetary unit is the gold franc, the value 
i: Segre been set by the Italian Government 

The budget (1939-1940) is estimated to b: 

at 40,000,000 francs. : ene 
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Andorra 
Area, 191 square miles—Population, 5,231, scattered in six villages. 


Andorra is a republic in a valley of the Pyrenees 


under the suzerainty of France and the Spanish | 


Bishop of Urgel: It has enjoyed undisturbed 
Sovereignty (since 1278) and was granted a consti- 
tution as a republic by Napoleon (1806.) It pays an 
annual tribute of 960 francs to France, and 460 
Pesetas to the Bishop. It is governed by a Council- 
General of 24 elected members. The judiciary is 


appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop and the 
French government. 

The inhabitants speak Catalan and are chinfly 
Roman Catholics. Andorra, the capital, has about 
700 inhabitants. Sheep raising is the principal 
industry. A good road crosses the country, con- 
necting the Spanish and French frontiers by way 
of Sant Julia, Andorre-la-Vieille, les Escaldes. 
Encamp, Canillo and Soldeu. 


Arabia 


Area, estimated, 1,000,000 square miles—Population, estimated, 10,000,000 


The Arabians occupy a peninsula in the south- 
west corner of Asia which is bounded on the north 
by Iraq and Transjordania and enclosed on the 
other three sides by the sea—the Red Sea on the 
west, the Arabian Sea on the south and the Persian 
Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the east. Nearly one- 
half of Arabia is desert. Rainfall is negligible ex- 
cept in Yemen and Oman, but there are numerous 
Qases or oases-groups scattered throughout the 
land. Arabia is, roughly, as large as that por- 


tion of the United States stretching east of Cali- 
fornia to the Mississippi and north from Texas to 
the Canadian line. 

The political, economic and social life of Arabia 
varies from the unplanned roving of Nomadic 
Beduins to a simple civic life in towns in the 
interior like Anaiza or Buraida and the more 
highly developed civilization of Mecca, Medina and 
Jedda. The patriarchal, tribal organization of the 
Beduin is gradually giving way to the communal 
organization of states and principalities. 


SAUDI-ARABIA 


The kingdom of Saudi-Arabia comprises the sul- 
tanate of Nejd and the kingdom of Hejaz and its 
dependencies. The total area is 150,000 square 
miles; the population is 1,500,000. 

The Hejaz lies on the southwestern part of 
Arabia from the Egyptian line to Asir along the 
Red Sea. Its area is about 112,500 square miles; 
its population (estimated), about 900,000. The Nejd 
now includes about 170,000 square miles of the in- 
terior and a population of 2,000,000 almost entirely 
nomad. The dependencies include El Hasa, Katif, 
Jabal Shammar, El Jauf and the greater part of 
Asir. , Egwwre 

he ki of Saudi-Arabia is Abdul-Aziz ibn 
Abdul-Rahman al Faisal al Saud (born in 1880). 
There are two capitals—Mecca (population, 80,- 
000) and Riyadh (population, 30,000). 

No Christians are permitted to stay in Mecca 

and foreign sane eons to Saudi-Arabia 

in the port city of Jedda. | ‘ 

airy Siportaace of the Hejaz is due to its pos- 
session of the holy cities of Islam—Medina, where 
the Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tomb of 
Mahomet, who died in the city (June 7, 632) and 
Mecca, his birthplace, containing a great mosque 
sheltering the sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in which 
is the black stone given by Gabriel to Abraham. 
As many as 150,000 of the faithful make the pil- 
grimage annually. Medina (population, 20,000) is 
$20 miles from Damascus, and is the terminus of 
the Hejaz railroad. Mecca, the capital, is 200 miles 
farther south, and is 55 miles from Jeddah (popula- 
tion, 30,000), the chief port on the Red Sea. 

Motor transportation made its appearance (1926) 
and has been largely developed since. The King 
has a royal transport of 250 motor vehicles, of 
which 30 are high priced passenger cars especially 
equipped for desert travel, and the remainder buses, 
ent for transports of pilgrims on the 45-mile 
highway from Jedda to Mecca. Motor buses for 
pilgrims run from Nejef on the Euphrates (reached 

Yail from Bagdad) to Medina, a desert journey 


b £ 
ot about 600 miles. 


The English gold sovereign is the basis of cur- 


rency. , 
ingdom of the Hejaz was a creation of the 
world War Husein ibn Ali; Grand Sheriff of Mec- 


claimed himself King of the Hejaz (1916) join- 
ing the Allies in the war. The Hejaz was repre- 
sented at the Peace Conference by Emir Feisal, 
son of Husein, who became King of, the Iraq. The 


King’s second son, Emir Abdula, became ruler of 
the Transjordania when the Arab state was set up 
within the Palestine Mandate. 

King Husein had himself proclaimed Caliph of 
Islam (March, 1924). This did not suit Abdul 
Aziz es-Saud Ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd, able and 
war-like leader of the Wahabis, extreme Moslem 
zealots, who had been extending his rule by force 
of arms over the Arabian desert. He marched 
against the Hejaz (1925.) Husein abdicated, his 
son King Ali was driven out and Mecca was cap- 
tured Sept. 14. Abdul Aziz was proclaimed King 
of the Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd (Jan. 11, 1926). 

A treaty of arbitration with Transjordania (1933) 
ended a feud. 

Asir, a principality on the Red Sea (area about 
30,000 sq. m., population, about 750,000) had ac- 
cepted the suzerainty of Ibn Saud (1926) and was 
formally taken over (1933) after an abortive up- 
rising. The Imam of Yemen lying to the South 
moved troops into Asir and called down on him- 
self the wrath of Ibn Saud who sent his son Emir 
Feisal with an army of 45,000 men equipped with 
tanks and modern weapons, After a month’s war 
the Imam Yahya accepted peace conditions (May 
13, 1934) and handed over authority to the Emir 
Feisal while maintaining a nominal independence 
for the Yemen. . 

Saudi-Arabia’s defense force consists of a regular 
army of about 1,000. ~ 

The products are dates, wheat, barley, fruit, 
hides, wool, and Arab clocks, besides camels, 
horses, donkeys and sheep. The value of imports 
is from $13,000,000 to $5,000,000 yearly. Some 
hides, wool and gum are exported. The export of 
Arab horses to Bombay and camels to Egypt and 
Syria—once a prolific source of income—is now 
greatly reduced because of the growing increase 
of motor transport. 

The petroleum resources of the country are be- 
ing developed by the Standard Oil Company of 
California, which has a concession covering the 
entire kingdom. 

Ibn Saud has seventeen surviving sons, the sec- 


ca, cast:off his allegiance to the Sultan and pro-/ ond, Emir Feisal, being Viceroy of Mecca. 
; YEMEN 


The mate of Yemen is in the southwest part 
of ee Gentniedia between Asir and the British 
protectorate, Aden. Its area is estimated at 75,- 
000 square miles and population at 3,500,000. The 


(population, 40,000). On the plateau of El Jebel, 
the most fertile part of Arabia, grain and coffee 
are grown. Hides and coffee are exported. The 


Maria Theresa dollar is the common medium of © 


ci with eight gates| exchange. The ruler of Yemen is Imam Yahya 
capt FF Ao eg,000). The. dhint ‘port is’ Hodeida | Mohammed Hamid ed-Din (born 1869.) 
i KUWEIT 
Berlin to Bagdad railroad. Horses, wool, dates 


Sultanate of Kuweit, with an area of 1,950 
Pant miles, and population estimated at 50,000, 
extends along the Persian Gulf from Mesopotamia 
to Nejd. Its capital, Kuweit (population, ee 
is an important port on the Persian Gulf, and ha 
been selected as seaport terminal of the German 


and pearls are exported. 

trade is almost wholly with India, Iraq, Iran 
and the Arab coast and amounts to 5,000,000 ru- 
ees annually. < 
® The ruler is Sheikh Sir Ahmed ibn Jabir al Subah 
(born 1885). : 


OMAN 


he Sultanate of Oman occupies the southeast 
yection of the Arabian peninsula with a coast line 
about 1,000 miles long, extending from El] Katar 
on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir on the Arabian 
Sea. It has an estimated area of 82,000 square 


miles and a population estimated at 500,000, chiefly 
Arabs. The nomadic tribes of the interior after 
seven years of rebellion have completely thrown 
off the control of the Sultan and by an agreement, 
(Oct., 1920) have entire home rule and freedom 
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of trade. The-Sultan has for years been sub- 
sidized by the Government of India, which main- 
tains there a political agent. The capital is Mus- 
cat (population, 4,500). The best camels in Arabia 
are bred in the interior of Oman. The chief ex- 
ports are dates. Mountain ranges parallel Oman’s 
north coast, some of them 10,000 ft. high and 


BAHRAIN 

‘ The Bahrain Islands lie off the Arabian Coast in 
the Persian Gulf and have an area of 250 square 
miles and a Mohammedan population of 120,000. 
Pearl fishing is the chief industry, ‘the average 
value being taken each exceeding $5,000,000. Pe- 


Foreign Countries—Arabia; Argentina 


snow-capped. : 

Food Aippiien and textiles are imported. Trade 
js mostly with India. The Maria Theresa dollar 
and Indian rupee are mediums of exchange. 

The Sultan of Oman is Saiyid Said ibn Taimur, 
(born Aug. 13, 1910). He succeeded his father, 
Seyyid Taimur ibn Feisal ibn Turki (1932). 


cceneeais d tant. Bahrain is an 
troleum production is important. ahrain is 
independent Arab State under British protection. 
The capital and commercial center_is Manama 
(population 25,000). The ruler is H. H. Shaikh Sir 
Hamad ibn Isa al Khalifa, K.C.1.E., C.S.1. 


Argentina 
(REPUBLICA ARGENTINA) 
Capital, Buenos Aires—Area, 1,078,278 square miles—Population (1940), 13,129,723 


Argentina extends from Bolivia 2,300 miles to 
Cape Horn and from the ridge of the Andes to the 
South Atlantic, occupying the greater part of 
southern South America. Its greatest breadth is 
about 930 miles. In area it is about equal to the 
eleven Mountain and Pacific States of the United 
States. It is bounded by Bolivia on the north, 
Paraguay on the northeast, Brazil, Uruguay_and 
the South Atlantic Ocean on the east and Chile on 
the west. All boundary disputes have been settled 
by arbitration. 

East of the Andes are great plains, heavily 
wooded and called the Gran Chaco in the north, 
and vast treeless pampas, given over to wheat and 
cattle raising, stretching south down to the plains 
of Patagonia. 

The climate in the center 4nd most thickly 
settled part is temperate, with slight variations. 
The northern tip of the republic is within the 
tropics and therefore hot, and the southern ex- 
tremity is very cold. The great central plains 
have a climate about like that of Kansas. Rainfall 
is heaviest in the northeast and slightest in central 
west and ‘south. 

Wheat, corn, flax and oats are the principal 


tries are making great progress. Alfalfa is 
cultivated in huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horses, 
goats and pigs form the chief wealth on the 
ranches, Packing houses have been established on 
a large scale and meat refrigeration has become 
the country’s chief industry. Flour milling ranks 
second... The largest refrigerating plant in the- 
world is in Buenos Aires. It has a daily capacity 
of 5,000 cattle and 10,000 sheep. Argentina supplies 
more than half the hides imported into the 
United States. . 

The mountains of Argentina contain deposits of 
silver, copper and gold. Petroleum is exploited by 
the government and by private companies; the 
wells in the Comodoro Rivadavia region stand first 
among the country’s producers. = 

Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural 
implements and machinery, glassware and crockery, 
and foodstuffs are the principal imports. Agri- 
cultural products comprise from 50 to 65% of the 
total exports, and include livestock products, such 
as meat and living animals, wool, skins, hides, 
grain, linseed, flour, etc. 

Argentina’s foreign trade for three years, ac- 
cording to the United States Department of Com- 


crops. The sugar, wine, cotton and fruit indus- ' merce, was divided: 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 

1937 1938 1939 |1937 1938/1939 1937 1938 1939/1937[1938 1939 
Country: percent BPODOG Soa cs seas 3.8} 4.3} 5.6) 4.1] 5.4) 4.7 
of total: Germany....... ..--| 10.4/ 10.1] 9.2} 6.8) 11.7] 5.7 
United States. ....| 16.4) 17.6) 17.2] 12.8} 8.5] 11.9||Italy............... 5.5] 5.5] 2.7] 6.2] 2.6). 21 
United Kingdom ..| 18.9} 18.3} 19.9] 29.1] 32.8] 32.9|/Netherlands........| 3.2} 1.9] 2.4) 9.4) 7.4) 7.3 
IBCIgnin. ons. | 6.1)--5.2| 6.5) 9.4] 7.4] 65i\Japan...... 22.53... 3.3] 3.3 -8| 1.0! 1.2 rh 


Argentina’s foreign trade (1939) produced a 
favorable balance of 231,894,000 pesos, compared 
with an unfavorable balance: of 60,435,000 (1938). 
Imports decreased by 8.4 percent to 1,338,332,000 
pesos and exports increased, by 12.1 per cent to 
1,570,226,000 pesos. 

Foreign trade (1939) was: Exports, 12,866,000 
tons valuéd at 1,570,226,000 pesos; imports, 9,756,- 
000 tons yalued at 1,338,332,000 pesos, as compared 
with (1938) Exports, 9,119,000 tons (1,400,453,000 
pesos; imports, 9,905,000 tons (1,460,888,000 pesos). 

Buenos Aires, the capital, with a population 
1938) of 2,317,755, is the largest city of Latin 

merica and the second largest Latin city in the 
world. It lies on the banks of the Rio de la Plata, 
which is here 28 miles wide, 170 miles from the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is a city of broad, straight 
streets. There are about 100 parks. Street-car 
companies operate about 500 miles of rails. Be- 
sides these, there are three subway lines with a 
fare equal to ten cents in American money. In 
January, February and March the heat in Buenos 
Aires is oppressive. The winter months—the ideal 
time for tourists—are June, July and August. 

Discovered piene) by a party of Spanish ex- 
plorers headed by Juan Diaz de Solis, Argentina 
remained under Spanish domination until May 25, 
1810, when the provinces, in a successful revolt, 
established an independent republic. The years 
thereafter until 1852 were years of disturbance 
and civil war. The Constitution adopted (1853) 
and under which, somewhat amended, the re- 
public is governed today, is modeled closely after 
that of the United States. There are 14 proy- 
inces, with a high measure of home rule, electing 
their own Governors and Legislatures, and 10 
territories administered by Governors appointed by 
the President, also a Federal District, Buenos 
Aires, area (72 square miles), whose Mayor is ap- 
pointed by the President and who is assisted by a 
deliberative council elected by the tax-paying 
inhabitants. 

The President of the republic, who must be a 


Roman Catholic and Argentine by birth, is elected 
by an Electoral College for a six-year term and is 
ineligible for re-election. 
Senate of 30 members, chosen by a special body of 
electors for nine years, one-third retiring each 
three years; and a House of Deputies, numbering 
158, elected by direct vote for four years, one-half 
retiring every two years. Dr. Roberto M. Ortiz 
was elected President of Argentina (Sept., 1937) 
and assumed office (Feb. 20, 1938). ‘ 

Dr. Ortiz relinquished office (July 3, 1940) for 
an indefinite period because of ill health and was 
succeeded by Ramon S. Castillo, vice president. 
Dr. Ortiz resigned (Aug. 22), but Congress by a 
vote of 170 to 1 rejected the resignation and Dr: 
Ortiz agreed to retain the presidency. 

The Roman Catholic religion is supported by the 
state, but all creeds are tolerated: Primary edu- 
cation is free, secular, and compulsory, but the 
percentage of illiteracy is still high in some rural 
districts. There are national universities in 
Cordoba (founded in 1613) Buenos Aires, La Plata, 
Tucuman, Rosario and Mendoza. be 

Service in the Army is. compulsory from 20 
years to 45. The men belong to the First Line 
Army for the first ten years, then pass to the Na- 
tional Guard for ten, years and close their service 
with five years in the Territorial Guard, mobilized 
only in case of war. There is a trained reserve of 
300,000 of whom 215,000 are members of the Na- 
tional Guard and 170,000 the Territorial Guard. 
The territorial reserve is 100,000 men. 

Argentine has a Navy of two battleships, three 
cruisers, four coast defense ships, 16 destroyers, 
three submarines, 15 patrol ships and minor craft. 
The personnel of the Navy is approximately 12,000 
men, including 5,000 conscripts who must do two 
years service. 

The monetary unit is the peso; see Index, For- 
“She governmental b dget (1940) estim 

governmental budge estimated re- 
en neb cc es Paper pesos; pee eC ie 

500. € paper peso was worth (Aug. 
1940) $.2265. eae 
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Ss ae 
Belgium 
(ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE—KONINKRIJK BELGIE) 
Capital, Brussels—Area, 11,775 square miles—Population (est. 1939) 8,386,553 


Belgium is bounded on the north by the Nether- 
lands and the North Sea: on the east by Germany 
and Luxemburg, on the south by France, and on 
the west by France and the North Sea. It has a 
frontier of 831 miles and a seaboard of 62 miles. 
It is not quite as large as Maryland. The Scheldt 
and the Meuse are the principal rivers. Below 
Antwerp the Scheldt flows to the North Sea 
through the Netherlands and the Belgian Govern- 
Ment has spent 350,000,000 francs dredging the 
channel as’ far as Flushing and improving the 
port of Antwerp, which has become the greatest 
heey of Continental Europe. The western part is 
ow, level and fertile; the eastern, the tableland 
of the Ardennes, has a poor soil. The cities of 
Bruges, Ghent, Brussels and Antwerp are noted 
for art and architecture. 

Belgium formed part of the Low Countries from 
the readjustment of Europe in 1815 after Napoleon’s 
downfall, until when it proclaimed its indepen- 
dence (Oct. 14, 1830.) The National Congress (1831) 
elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of the 
Belgians. He died (1865) and was succeeded by 
his son Leopold II, who died (1909.) By the 
Treaty of London, (April 19, 1839) the famous 
“scrap of paper,’’ separation from the Nethelands 
and the neutrality and inviolability of Belgium 
were guaranteed by Austria, France, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. The Ger- 
mans invaded the Kingdom (Aug. 2, 1914) and 
held nearly all of Belgitim throughout the war, 
evacuating it immediately after the Armistice. 
Under the Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and Mal- 
medy and Moresnet were ceded by Germany, adding 
382 square miles and 64,250 inhabitants to the 
kingdom. These cantons were joined to the 
province of Liege (March 5, 1925.) 

Belgium was invaded by Germany (May 10,1940). 
King Leopold announced (May 27) that the Bel- 
gian Army had surrendered. In Paris, Premier 
Pierlot, at a meeting attended by the Presidents of 
both Chambers of Parliament, declared that the 
King’s decision was illegal since it had to have 
the approbation of at least one member of the 
Cabinet. The Premier said this approbation was 
lacking because there was unanimous decision in 
the Cabinet not to associate itself with the action 
of King Leopold. 

Belgium was occupied by Germany which later 

ounced the reincorporation into the Reich of 

pen, Malmedy and Moresnet, an area of 348 
square miles with a population of 64,000. The 
Eupen-Malmedy-Moresnet districts were assigned 
to Belgium (March 6, 1925) by the League of 
Nations. 

The German military commander for Belgium is 
Gen. Alexander von Falkenhausen. 

A Belgian Government-in-Exile was established 
in Poitiers, France, with Premier Pierlot as the 
head and was reco ed by Great Britain. The 
Government later moved to Vichy, France, but 
abandoned that place (Sept. 16) with the an- 
nouncement that all further attempts to govern 
Belgium from the French provisional capital had 


Belgium is the most densely populated country 
in Euro 


majority, but religious toleration prevails. Part of 


the income of th 
f England 
Sainigns Ss paid from the national treasury. Bel- 


gium has four universities in Ghent, Liege, Brus- 


s and Louvain. 

Pe orvain Library, destroyed during the World 
War (1914) when the German Army overran Bel- 
gium and later reconstructed with American funds, 
was destroyed a second time (May, 1940) in the 
new German invasion. It is estimated 700,000 
volumes were lost in the last destruction, Lou- 
vain University was established (1426) and the 
library grew to rank with the best in the world. 

The principal crops are wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
potatoes, sugar beets, fodder beets. and tobacco. 
The country produces a large quantity of coal but 
other auinorals are of minor importance. 

The chief imports are wool, cotton flax, hides, 
puilding wood, iron and steel, machinery, coal, 
chemical products, bitumen, zinc ore, wheat and 
wine. ts are manufactures of 


The principal expor 
wool, Gon: flax, leather and glassware, iron, 


steel and zine products and sugar 

iron and quarry industries are vers: ralgniic as as 

the glass, textile and sugar, and the lace of Brus- 

Seles, Malines and Bruges Js famous. Peace time 

Porte eens tak Germany, the United 
erlands, Uniti - 

tina, in the order named. ae vate Coe ee 


The King of the Belgians, Leo 
: 4 pold III, (born 
Seas 3, 1901) succeeded his father, Albert fied 
bs a fall from a precipice of rocks at the Marche 
oy Dames (Feb. 17, 1934) and was crowned (Feb. 
i 1934.) He married (Nov. 10, 1926) Princess 
Strid (born Nov. 17, 1905), daughter of Prince 
Carl, brother of the King of Sweden. Children 
of King Leopold are Princess Josephine Charlotte 
born Oct. 11, 1927); Prince Baudouin (the Heir 
f peerent) (born Sept. 7, 1930) and Albert, Prince 
of Liege (born June 6, 1934). Queen Astrid was 
Killed (Aug. 29, 1935) near Lucerne, Switzerland, 
enen the automobile which her husband was driv- 
ng plunged from the road. The Queen Dowager is 
enbeth, Duchess of Bavaria, who married the 
Jats King Albert, (Oct. 2, 1900) their other chil- 
Ten are Prince Charles Theodore, Count of Flan- 
fork SEE eae an ye) an es Marie Jose 
: . 4, arrie i 
Prince Humbert, of Italy. enh 
Parliament consists of a Senate of 167 member 
elected for terms of four years, 101 by direct vote, 
44 by Provincial Councils and 22 by the Senate 
itself; a House of Representatives of 202 members, 
also elected for terms of four years. Universa 
male suffrage is in force. The following women 
May vote in Parliamentary elections: widows, not 
remarried, of soldiers killed in the World War: 
widows of Belgian citizens killed by the enemy in 
the War, or failing them, their mothers if the 
latter are widows; widowed mothers of bachelor 
soldiers killed in the War; women sent to prison 
or detained for political reasons during the enemy 
occupation of Belgium during the war. 
The party strength of the Parliament (elected 
ake 2, 1939) and that chosen (May od 1936) 
 o 


Senate House 
1939 1936 1939 1936 


Party 
Galmplitay:. «ogc. .Geeewt 61 57 13 
Soclaliste or fy5 das eee y Oe 67 64 10 
Edherals: 5 2k. oo) ,2. Wu se ee: 19 33 23 
Flemish Nationalists .......12 9 17 16 
Communists 240 2.. pas 8 3 3 9 9 
Rexists (Fascists) .......... 5 12 4 21 
Frenssen Technocrats ...... z 
Ex-Service Men’s Ass'n. 1 


The votes in 1936 and 1939 follows: 


Party 1939 P.C.. 1986) BG; 
Gathonlies Pi ap.tsir.s 2,00 762,642 32.88 675,941 28.6 
Liberals ............-..405,606 17.38 292,972 12.4 
Socialists S526 5. tas «x 704,582 30.20 758,485 32.1 
Sy Coles bh et ieeegeen ae oor 184,905 7.30 166,737 77.1 
Communists ......... 125,250 5.37 :223 «6.6 
Rexisiae 2527 s.0 eh. rees 103,636 4.44 271,491 11.5 
Scattered .......... 46,706 2.20 53,605 2.3 


Premier Paul Spaak, Socialist, formed a new 
Cabinet (Jan. 21, 1939) with five Catholics, three 
Liberals and one member with no party affiliation. 
The cabinet resigned (Feb. 9). Hubert Pierlot, 
Catholic, formed a two-party coalition Cabinet 
(April 18) with six Catholics, four Liberals and 
three non-partisan experts. Socialists refused to 
participate in a three party coalition Cabinet in 
which their party had a representation of five. The 
Cabinet was reorganized again with the outbreak 
of the European war when five Socialists were 
admitted. 

The Pierlot Cabinet resigned (Jan. 5, 1940) and 
the premier announced the formation of a new one 
the same day. The new Cabinet consists of five 
Catholics, four Socialists, three Liberals and two 
non-party members. 

The problem of smoothing the linguistic diffi- 
culties of Belgium was settled (1932) when the 
government divided the country into three sec- 
tions for administrative purposes: In the first, 
Walloonia, only French is used officially; in Flan- 
ders, Flemish; the Brussels district remains bi- 
lingual. The law does not apply to Eupen and 
Maimedy, German-speaking annexed districts. 

The monetary ‘unit is the pound; see Index, 
ForEIGN ExcHANGE, The pound was worth (Aug. 
15, 1940) $3.228. ¥en ag) 

The budget (1940) estimated revenues a 
343,032,000 as expenditures 11,632,978,000. 


-- 
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BELGIAN CONGO 


The Congo Free State had its origin in the vision 
of King Leopold II of Belgium, who, roused by 
Stanley’s discoveries, realized the great economic 
possibilities in the development of the vast terri- 
tory reached by the Congo. The International 
Association of the Congo, which he founded and 
largely financed, sent Stanley back (1879). He 
founded the first station, Vivi (Feb., 1880) and 
in all 24 before he returned (1884). The territory 
was formally ceded to Belgium by treaty (1907). 

In territory, with an area of 902,082 square 
miles, it is about the size of the 15 Southern 
States of the United States. The average mean 
temperature is 80.6 Fahrenheit but only 70 degrees 
in the high country constituting the rim of the 
Congo Basin and the average ‘rainfall is 43.27 
inches. The native population (1939) is 10,304,084 
and the white population, 25,200. The native re- 
ligion is gross fetichism, but there are 2,902 
Catholic and 830 Protestant missionaries in the 
country. About one quarter of the native popula- 
tion has been Christianized. The Capital is 
Leopoldville. , 

Belgian Congo has a short coast line on the 
South Atlantic at the mouth of the Congo, where 
is situated the village of Banana on a fine natural 
harbor, Equatorial French Africa lies to the north 
and west and Angola (Portuguese) to the south, 
beyond which to the east is Northern Rhodesia; 

’ to the east Tanganyika, now British, but formerly 
German East Africa, and Uganda (British); to 
the north it also touches the Soudan. Vast, sun- 
less and well-nigh impenetrable tropical forests fill 
the upper reaches of the river, covering about 
25,000 square miles. The principal products of 
the Congo are palm-oil, cotton, palm-nuts, coffee, 
cocoa, rubber, copal gum, sugar and ivory. 

Mineral products consist of copper, diamonds, 
gold, tin, cobalt, silver and radium. The Belgian 
Congo ranks high among copper producing coun- 
tries. The diamond fields (in the southwestern 
district) produce over four million carats a year; 


rank next after the South African diamond fields. 
The uranium ore from the Katanga District is of, 
high grade, and the refinery at Oolen, Belgium, 
lino about 90 per cent of the world supply of 
radium. 

The chief industry is copper mining in Katanga 
where the copper bearing belt is 250 miles long 
by 25 to 50 miles wide. i % 

Tin, discovered (1910), has been exploited. since 
1918. In the Katanga district is a large deposit of 
pitch-blende ore, from which the factory of Oolen 
Belgium, produces about five grams of finishe 
radium product a month. Other important min- 
erals are diamonds, gold, silver, cobalt, uranium 
and iron. 

Matadi is the most important port on the Congo, 
which is navigable for large vessels for 95 ‘miles 
to Matadi. A railroad 249 miles long transships 
freight around the series of falls and rapids to 
Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. From here the river 
and its branches are navigable for about 3,750 


miles. Railroads have been built around the falls 
wen ec upper river, and to connect important 
points. 


Belgian Congo’s normal trade is chiefly with Bel- 
gium, although commerce with Germany, Japan 
and the United States is large. The Congo imports 
more goods from Japan than from any other 
country with the exception of Belgium. 

The monetary unit is the franc. Government 
revenue (1939) was estimated at 675,453,000 francs; 
expenditures at 730,379,500. 

Ruanda and Urandi, districts formerly in Ger- 
man East Africa, have been ceded to Belgium as 
mandatory of the League of Nations. The total 
area is 20,535 square miles. The population is es- 
timated (1939) at 3,752,742 of whom 1,227 are Eu- 
ropeans, chiefly Belgians. Both districts are united 
administratively with Belgian Congo, under a vice- 
governor at Astrida. The Ruanda Plateau is one 
of Africa’s best cattle countries. Several peaks of 
the Birunga range reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. 


Bhutan 
Capital, Punakha—Area, 18,000 square miles—Population (est.) 300,000 


The Kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
native state in the Himalayas between Thibet on 
the north and British India on the south, with 
Sikkam on the west. It is 190 miles long from 
east to west and 90 miles wide at its widest point. 
Punakha is a fortress of great natural strength. 
The inhabitants of Bhutan are Mongolians and 
adhere to a form of Buddhism. There is a mon- 
astery—Tashi-Cho-dzong—containing 300 priests. 


Agriculture is the chief industry. The principal 
products are rice, Indian corn, millet, lac, wax, 
veeius kinds of cloth, musk, elephants, ponies and 
chowries. 


Bolivia 


(REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA) a 


Capital, La Paz—Area, 537,792 square miles—Population (estimated 1938), 3,426,296 


Bolivia is bounded by Peru and Chile on the 
west, Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay on 
the east and Argentina on the south. It lies across 
the Andes, and its chief topographical feature is 
the great central plateau at an altitude of 12,000 
ft., over 509 miles long, lying between two great 
cordilleras having three of the highest peaks in 
America. Its area equals that of Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona and New Mexico. More 
than 50% of the population are Indians speaking 
their own dialects only, and 25% are of mixed 
blood. The percentage of illiteracy is high. Farm- 
ing, grazing and mining are the chief occupations, 

Agricultural products include potatoes, cacao, 
coffee, barley, coca, highland rice and rubber. It 
ranks as the second rubber exporting country of 
South America, coming next to Brazil. 

The most important industry is mining. There 
are large deposits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc 
antimony, bismuth, wolfram, gold and borate of 
lime. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin 
is produced in Bolivia with an American corpora- 
tion in control. The country ranks second to 
China in the mining of antimony. The petroleum 
industry is growing. 

Under Spanish rule (1540 to 1750) the mines 
produced gold to the value of $2,000,000,000. The 
annual production is now less than $500,000. 

La Paz, the capital, a city of great charm, lies in 
the heart of a gigantic canyon about three miles 
wide, ten miles long and 1,500 ft. deep, at an 
altitude of about 12,700 ft., and framed with high 
Andean peaks. Its huge cathedral where 12,000 
‘people can worship (begun in 1835), was dedicated 
(March 4, 1933). F 

In Lake Titicaca, about 125 miles long and 75 
miles wide, are the islands of the Sun and the 
Moon famous in Inca legends. 


Primary education is free and compulsor 
University of Sucre was founded (1624), amen 
ene 7 Na a Sh cha religion but other 

orship are permitted. i 
Haneaee> of bee country cueeapers 
y e constitution (1880) the Presiden 
elected for four years by direct popular vob He 
is not eligible for re-election until eight years after 
his term has ended. All men over twenty-one who 
can read and write have the vote. Congress is 
spores te Saree: ‘ a members elected for 
S and a House o i i 
for four years oa puties of 70, elected 
e century-o ispute with Paraguay o 

Gran Chaco, the interior plain hoceees mtg ee 
countries north of the Pilcomayo River and west of 
the Paraguay, which flared up anew (1938) was 
bitterly fought out defying all settlement until 
1935 when, under the good offices of a conference 
composed of representatives of Argentina, Brazil 
Chile, Peru, Uruguay, and the United States an 
armistice was signed (June 12). A treaty of peace 
and friendship, terminating the Chaco dispute, was 
signed (July 21). Under its terms, settlement of 
the Chaco boundary question was referred to the 
Arbitral College composed of representatives of the 
six mediating American nations. The boundary 
line was fixed by arbitration (Oct. 10). 

A military Junta associated with the Leftist po- 
litical group overturned (May 17, 1936) without 
bloodshed President Tejada and made Gol. David 
Toro, Chief of Staff of the Army, the Provisional 
President. He was succeeded (July 13, 1937) by 
German Busch, who (May, 1938) was elected 
Constitutional President for the regular term of 
four years. : ;- 

President Busch abolished constitutional guar- 
antees, dissolved Congress and set up a dictator- 


; 
: 
: 
‘ 
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ship (April 24, 1939) in a move to combat internal 
economic and political conditions which, he said, 


’ threatened. bankruptcy and revolution’ for the 


country. Busch said his + alpen 8 was neither 
Rightist nor Leftist in character but ‘‘entirely 
Bolivian.’”” Busch died of a pistol shot, reported 
self-inflicted (Aug. 23, 1939) and was succeeded 
by Gen. Carlos Quintanilla as provisional presi- 
dent who restored (Oct. 6, 1939) the Constitution 
as the supreme law of the Republic. Gen Enrique 
Penaranda was elected president (March 10, 1940) 
ee =o a restoration of constitutional govern- 

ent. 

There is compulsory military service from 19 
years to 50. There is also ‘‘pre-military’’ instruc- 
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tion for boys 12 to 19 and girls 15 to 20. The active 
army is limited to approximately 3,500 but with 
reserves the total fighting strength approaches 
10,000 effectives. 

The unit of currency is the boliviano; see Index, 
ForeIGN Monetary Units. The budget (1940) is 
estimated to balance at 627,000,000 bolivanos. 

Since Bolivia has no seaport, infports and ex- 
ports trayel through Arica, Mollendo, Antofagasta, 
and La Quiaca. The principal imports are sugar 
fiour, wheat, +coal, petroleum, iron and _ stee 
products mining machinery, rice, wines and 
spirits, textiles and ready-made clothes. Peace 
time trade is divided among the United States, 
Germany and Great Britain in the order named. 


Brazil 


(ESTADOS UNIDOS DO BRAZIL) 
Capital, Rio de Janeiro—Area, 3,275,510 square miles—Population (est. 1939), 44,115,825 


Brazil is the largest state in South America, 
exceeding the size of continental United States 
(exclusive of Alaska) by 250,000 square miles. It 
has a coast line on the Atlantic Ocean of 4,106 
miles, and extends 2,691 miles from north to south 
and 2,500 miles east to west. It is bounded on the 
north by Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by the Atlantic, 
on the south by Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay and 
Bolivia, and on the west by Argentina, Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Peru and Colombia. The northern half is 
the great heavily wooded basin of the Amazon 
3,854 miles long) which rises in the Peruvian An- 
les, and with its tributaries drains 2,000,000 square 
miles and empties into the Atlantic at the Equator. 
It is navigable in Brazil for vessels of deep draft 
for 2,300 miles and in ailits rivers Brazil possesses 
40,000 miles of navigable waterways. Mountain 
ranges, interspersed with fertile valleys, traverse 
the eastern and southern states. The majestic 
falls of the Iguassu, one of the natural wonders 
of the world, are on the border of Parana, a 
southern state. 

There are 378 important waterfalls, only 154 of 


General imports produ: 
Country of origin or destination 
1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 
(Thousands of dollars) 
a es ee eos 76,410 71,518 87,016 | 126,328 | 101,437 | 110,248 
IEEE I oa nie a> We te ee Ces von 79,013 73,817 50,760 59,502 56,336 36,883 
United Kingdom -| 39,926 30,661 24,230 31,296 25,909 29,359 
i Sa 7,796 9,494 7,18 22,318 18,896 19,273 
Argentina 45,827 34,942 21,977 6,502 13,362 16,865 
apan..... 5,326 3,890 3,956 16,404 13,56 16,621 
Belgham-Tuxembour 12330 | 11'858 | 10973 | loos | 10586 | “Bi7ie 
Belgium-Luxembo ‘ 1,85: & i i f 
tay BE ae, Paci. igs 4,957 5,312 4,791 7,698 6,298 7,235 
Sweden. . 7,279 7,255 5,963 7,281 6,349 9,457 
Uruguay 816 2,099 ,280 6,320 4,197 3,011 
Denmark 2,526 1,914 1,046 4,652 4,932 4,696 
Portugal 4,235 4,610 4,647 2,891 1,803 1,852 
PEE IMs o, Sd niet cle Oo owe Kola» wee 391 12 180 2,093 338 839 
Canada 4,752 3,785 3,938 9 929 1,032 
Norway 1,153 1,082 1,203 813 788 1,456 
Switzerland 2,405 2,741 2,967 213 545 1,866 
ies fag] 2g) 2a) |e) 
AE ES ee eee eon ery 4 
24,61 24,2 21,817 19,729 16,778 24,222 
Cots Sie! a SL ORE Re PEELE 330,554 | 295,389 | 261,012 | 347,565 | 295,558 | 305,395 
Percent of total: 
Baad od ne Saale ashe Fe 23.1 24.2 33.3 36.3 34.3 36. 
gata . 0 19.4 17.1 19.1 12.1 
1 4 9.3 9.0 8.8 9.6 
2 2.8 6.4 6.4 6.3 
8 1.8 2.2 2.1 2.4. 
3 1.5, 4.7 4.6 5.4 
11.8 8. 4 4.5 5.5 


for all other conversions. 


A small part only of the rich agricultural land 
(about 17,387,000 acres) has been brought under 
cultivation. The chief crop is coffee, there being 
more than 3,000,000,000 coffee trees (69% of the 
world’s supply) on 4,133,000 acres in the states 
of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Espirito Santo and 
Minas Geraes. Sales of coffee have been controlled 
by the government (since Feb., 1934) and 
huge quantities of surplus coffee have been elimi- 
nated from the market in an effort to bolster falling 
prices. The planting of new coffee trees is for- 
bidden by decree. The government reimburses 
producers for all coffee destroyed. Cotton is 
another important agricultural product, as is India- 
rubber. The country ranks -first in output of 
Carnauba wax, used for electric insulation and 
phonograph records. 


which have been roughly measured, and have a 
potential force of at least 50,000,000 horsepower. 
In addition there are a great number having be- 
tween 6,000 and 50,000 horsepower. 

All except 1,000,000 of the inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics. The University of Brazil in Rio de 
Janeiro was founded (1920). There are three 
private universities—in Porto Alegre, Bello Hori- 
zonte and Curityba. Education is free but not 
compulsory, except in some states, under a system 
of state and private schools. The language of the 
country is Portuguese. 

The mineral wealth of Brazil is vast but com- 
paratively little developed. Manganese ore is ex- 
ported exclusively to the United States. The 
country furnishes the greater part of the world’s 
supply of monazite. Gold production is about 
$3,000,000 annually. Other minerals are coal, 
iron and diamonds. The iron ore deposits are in 
process of development. Brazil began the produc- 
tion of petroleum (1940) and also developed plans 
for the manufacture of steel, using domestic ore, 
petroleum and coal.. 

Brazil's trade for three years has been divided: 


Exports of Brazilian 
cts 


Stock raising is important and the export of 
meat, hides and skins, and wool is increasing. 


Other exports, besides coffee, are fruit and edible — 


nuts, mate, tobacco, cacao, timber and wax. The 
chief imports are textiles, wheat, coal, gasoline, 
hardware, machinery, crockery and glassware. 
Brazil, discovered (1500) by Cabral, a Portu- 
ese navigator, was developed as a colony of 
Bortugal until the royal house of Braganza, fleeiny 
from Lisbon before Napoleon’s army (Nov. 1807 
transferred the seat of Government to Rio de 
Janeiro (March, 1808). Brazil was proclaimed 
a kingdom (1815) and Dom Pedro, son of King 
John VI, who had been left as Regent on_his 
father’s return to Portugal, was crowned Con- 
stitutional Emperor (1822) and Brazil freed from 
Portugal. 


He abdicated (1831) in favor of his son ; 


a 
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Dom Pedro Il, who was then five years old. 
Crowned (1841), he ruled. with varying fortune 
(until Noy. 15, 1889) when he was driven from the 
throne into exile by a revolution which established 
a republic, the United States of Brazil. The Con- 
stitution (adopted July 24, 1891) was modeled 
largely on that of the United States. There are 
20 states, with limited autonomy, and one terri- 
tory (Acre), bought from Bolivia (1902). 

Divorces are forbidden. Church weddings re- 
ceive the status of civil weddings. 

Under the Constitution (1934) suffrage was ex- 
tended to all men and women 18 years of age; the 
president was elected by direct suffrage for a 
term of four years and was barred from succeeding 
himself. 3 2 

The government was reorganized along semi- 
corporative lines (Nov. 10, 1937) by President 
Getulio Vargas, who promulgated a Constitution 
calling for the establishment of a Council of 
National Economy to govern the economic life 
of the nation in conjunction with a remodeled 
Legislature composed of a Chamber of Deputies 
and a Federal Council. Ten members of the Fed- 
eral Council, including the presiding officer, are 
chosen by the President of Brazil; the remainder 
are chosen by each of the 20 State legislatures. 
All legislation must, in effect, originate with the 
President of Brazil. The Chamber of Deputies 
is composed of representatives of the people elected 
by indirect suffrage. 
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Members of the Chamber of Deputies are 
chosen by the Councillors of Municipal Chambers 
and a select \group of citizens in the various mu- 
nicipalities elected by the people. ; 

President Vargas ordered all State legislatures 
and Municipal Assemblies dissolved and fresh 
elections after the Constitution has been approved. 

Vargas, running for President (1929), was de- 
feated, but, charging fraud, seized the government 
(Oct. 3, 1930) and was installed in office (1934) 
His term expires (Nov. 1943) under a constitution 
he framed himself. ae 

The United States and Brazil signed a trade 
agreement (1939). paige 

The monetary unit is the milreis; see Index, 
Forricn ExcHANcE. Governmental revenue (1940) 
is estimated at 4,209,417 contos; expenditures, 
4,421,841 contos. (One conto equals 1,000 milreis.) 
The paper milreis was worth (Oct. 5, 1939) $.20255. 

Brazil launched (Jan. 20, 1939) a five-year plan, 
entailing the expenditure of $150,000,000 for the 
improvement of public works and national defense. 

All males between the ages of 21 and 45 are sub- 
ject to military service. There is one year of ser- 
vice in the first line and eight in the reserve. From 
30 to 45 years’ service is in the second line and 
second-line reserve, evenly divided. The strength 
of the Army approximates 80,000. There is an air 
force with a personnel of 3,000. The Brazilian 
Navy is being modernized. 


. Bulgaria 
(BLGARIYA) 
Capital, Sofia—42,808 square miles—Population (1937), 6,549,664 


Bulgaria is bounded on the north by Rumania, 

on the west by Yugo-Slavia, on the south by 

Greece, on the east by the Black Sea, and on the 

eee by Turkey. It is about the size of Ken- 

ucky. 

The Principality of Bulgaria was created by the 

Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878) .as autonomous 

\ ‘and tributary principality under the suzerainty of 

) the Sultan of Turkey. Bulgaria declared its inde- 

. pendence (Oct. 5, 1908). Eastern Rumelia joined 

‘ Bulgaria (Sept. 16, 1885) after revolution against 
the Sultan. 

Rumania ceded to Bulgaria (1940) all of southern 

. Dobruja, 2,983 square miles, with a population of 

: aaa The cession restored the boundary line of 


. Bulgaria was an ally of the Central Powers in 
the World War. By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly 
(Paris) (Nov. 27, 1919), Bulgaria ceded Thrace to 
Greece and the ‘‘Strumnitza Line’’ and _a strip of 
territory on the northwest to Serbia. The treaty 
deprived Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Tur- 
key, fixes the boundary between Bulgaria and 
Turkey just west of Adrianople. 
__A military coup d’etat, executed without blood- 
in shed (May 19, 1934), turned out the Mushanoy 
, Cabinet and set up a Fascist government with Col. 
Kimon Gueorgulev as Premier. One of its first 
acts was to dissolve Parliament and political par- 
ties. The government changed hands five times 
(between May, 1934, and Nov., 1935). M. G. Kios- 
Seivanoff became Premier (Nov. 23, 1935). The 
Parliament consists of a single chamber called 
. the Sobranye or National Assembly, with 227 mem- 
bers elected by direct vote. Suffrage is enjoyed 
4 by cee males over 21 and all married females 
V over . 


\ 


A-new cabinet was formed (Feb. 16, 1940) by 
Prof. Bogdan Philoff after the resignation of the 
Kiosseivanoff ministry as Balkan affairs again 
came to the fore. ; 

The treaty of Neuilly limited Bulgarian armed 
forces, all ranks,-to 30,000, all volunteers. The war 
strength is approximately 500,000. Under the terms 
of the Neuilly Treaty Bulgaria surrendered all war- 
ships and submarines but is permitted to maintain 
a police and fishery patrol along the Danube. 

The King of Bulgaria is Boris III (born Jan. 
30, 1894). He ascended the throne on the abdica- 
tion of his father, Ferdinand (Oct. 3, 1918) and 
was married (Oct. 25, 1930) to Princess Giovanna 
(born Noy. 13, 1907), third daughter of the King 
and Queen of Italy. The children are Crown Prince 
Simeon, Prince of Tirnovo (born June 16, 1937), 
and Princess Marie Louise (born Jan. 13, 1933). 

Bulgaria’s language is Slavonic. The state 
church is Orthodox Greek. Elementary education 
is obligatory from 7 to 14 years of age. There is 
a state university in Sofia and the American Col- 
lege is also situated there. Agriculture claims 78% 
of the population. 

The principal crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats,_— 
corn, potatoes and tobacco. Fruit is abundant. ‘ 

Industrial plants and cultures, fruits, vegetables 
and dairy products are exported in large quanti- 
ties. Trade is chiefly with Germany, Great Bri- 
tain and Czecho-Slovakia. 

The chief seaports are Varna and Burgas (Bour- 
gas), which account for 80 per cent of the foreign 


trade. 

Coal production is extensive. Mining other- 
wise is negligible. 

The monetary unit is the lev; see Index, ForEIGN 
Excuance. The budget (1940) is estimated’ to 
balance at 8,462,000,000 leva. 


Chile 


4 Chile lies on the west coast of South America, 
occupying the strip of land between the Andes 
and the South Pacific, from Peru to Diego Ra- 
merez Island 55°59’S., having an extreme length 
of about 2,620 miles, with a coast line of 2,900 
miles. The average breadth north of 40° is 100 
Miles, Its area is slightly greater than that of 
UN eight South Atlantic States of the United 
es. 
: The Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
agua (altitude 23,080 ft.), on the Ghitcafeanpans 
* tine boundary, the highest peak in the Americas 
Corcoputi (22,162 ft.), El Muerto (21,227 ft.), the 
rg AE AA HD: the Serna ye (19,882 ft.) From 
ere were 12,694 ear 
average of fara, daily, tier es ings 
aster Island 2,000 miles west of Chile, wit’ 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan meen 
nandez Islands, less than 500 miles west, are na- 
tional parks of the Chilean Government. : 


(REPUBLICA DE CHILE) 
Capital, Santiago—Area, 296,717 square miles—Population (1939), 4,634,839 


The land in the north part is arid, but two 
provinces there, Tarapaca and Antofagasta, pro- 
duced 95% of the world’s nitrate supply until the 
process of obtaining nitrate from the air was made 
commercially profitable. There are 152 nitrate 
works in all (1938) but only about 25 are in actual 
operation producing about 100,000 metric tons a 
month. About 90% of the world’s supply of iodine 
is a by-product of Chilean nitrate oficinas. Chile 
is the world’s second largest producer of copper. 
The provinces of Atacama and Coquimba have 
enormous iron deposits estimated at a billion tons. 
South of Valparaiso are large beds of coal, the 
reserve estimated at two billion tons. Other min- 
erals are gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, Manganese 
borate, salt, sulphur, marble and onyx 3 

Agriculture is an important industry. There are 
many large dairy farms. Wheat, barley, oats, beans, 
lentils, apples, melons, peaches, plums, nectarines 
peas and potatoes are grown in abundance. Chile 
ranks seventh among wine producing countries. 
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Manufacturing industries have developed great 
during the last ten years. With ie Bon 
Heed of the Corporacion de Fomento de la Pro- 
uccion (Corporation for the Promotion of Pro- 
duction) with a capital of $40,000,000, production 
of agriculture and manufactures will be vastly 


Chile’s foreign trade (1939) was divided. Im- 
ports: United States, 31.1; Germany, 22.7; United 
Kingdom, 8.3; Peru, 7.5; Argentina, 4.4: Italy, 
3.9; Japan, 3.8; Sweden, 1.7; Belgium, 1.6. Ex- 
ports: United Kingdom, 12.3; United States, 30:5: 
Germany, 8.4; Belgium, 4.5; France, 4.7; Italy, 3.7; 
Japan, 1.8; Argentina, 1.9; Peru, .6; Sweden, 4.6. 
Total imports (1939) were 410,833,000 gold pesos; 
exports 671,365,000. 

Chilean imports consist mainly of machinery, 
Petroleum, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee, 
tea and maté and textiles. Besides minerals and 
wool the exports are chiefly meats, fresh and 
en and ne 3a 

population is almost entirely of European 
origin; there are about 30,000 Araucans Guatives) 
in the Andes and an indeterminate number of no- 
madic Fuegans in Terra del Fuego. 

The chief cities (census of 1939) were: Santiago, 
829,830; Valparaiso, 263,228; Antofagasta, 53,591: 
Iquique, 46,458 and Talea, 45,020. 

Magallanes (former. Punta Arenas), in the 
Straits of Magellan, is the southernmost city in 
the world, and the center of a flourishing sheep 
industry. 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded (1536) and 


_ increased in the future. 


Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, is five 
years younger. The latter has two universities 
and a National Library. 

Chile has about 6,000 miles of railroads, over 
half being state owned. An electric railroad con- 
nects Valparaiso with Santiago, 117 miles. 

Education is free and (since 1920) com 
There is a government university and a Catholic 
University in Santiago. The Roman Catholie*re- 
ligion is dominant though not maintained by the 
state (since 1925) and all religions are protected. 
The language is Spanish. ‘ 

All able-bodied citizens from 19 years to 45 are 
liable for army service. Service in the active 
Army is for 12 years and with the second reserve 
to the end of the 45th year. The strength of the 
Army approximates 20,000 officers and men, The 
Navy consists of one battleship, one armored 
cruiser and two protected cruisers, eight destroy- 
ers, nine submarines and auxiliary vessels. The 
personnel is 8,000 men in normal times. 

Chile threw off the Spanish yoke (1810-18). 

Under the constitution (1925), the President is 
elected for six years, the 45 senators for eight, and 
143 deputies for four, all by direct popular vote. 
The President is Pedro Aguirre Cerda (elected Oct. 
25, 1938). All male persons, 21 years of age or 
more, and able to read and write, have suffrage. 

The monetary unit is the peso; for value, see 
Index, ForeigéN ExcHaNce Rates. The budget 
(1940) is estimated to balance at 1,909,000,000 
pent The gold peso was worth (Aug. 15, 1940) 


ulsory. 


China 
(CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO, i. e. REPUBLIC OF CHINA) 
Capital (temporary), Chungking—Area, 2,906,475 sq. miles—Population (est. 1936), 457,835,475 


China, with a history reaching back to 2205 B. C., 
occupies a territory in the eastern part of, Asia 
about one-third larger than continental United 
States. To the north lie Siberia and Manchukuo; 
to the west. Russian Turkestan; to the southwest 
and south the well-nigh impassable barrier of the 
Himalayas forms the Thibetan-Indian frontier. 
French Indo-China borders it on the south; and 
the China Sea and Yellow Sea on the east sepa- 
rate it from the Philippines, Formosa (now Japa- 
nese), the Japanese Empire and Korea. The coun- 
try is of rolling topography, rising to high eleva- 
tion in the north in the Kinghan and Tarbagatal 
Mountains in Mongolia; the Himalayan and Kwen- 
lun Mountains in the southwest, in Thibet, and 
the Hinghan Mountains of Manchuria. Its length 


_ from north to south is 1,860 miles, and its breadth 


from east to west is about 1,500 miles. 

China Proper—China of the 24 Provinces—oc- 
ecupies the fertile southeastern part of the country, 
an area nearly twice the size of the United States 
east of the Mississippi. There the population on 
the generally accepted estimates has a density of 
174 to the square mile. China Proper is one of 
the best watered countries of the world. From 
the mountains on the west four great rivers run 
in general course stretching for hundreds of miles 
along the ocean and inland for 300 miles. These 
Tivers, the Yangtze, the Yellow, the Si kiang and 
the Hanho, drain four-fifths of the country. 

The Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai is 
situated, having about 36,469,321 people in 41,818 
square miles, is the most densely populated politi- 
cal unit in the world. 


Large areas of China fell into the hands of 


_ the Japanese (1937-38-39) after the outbreak of 


the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism are the 
religions of China, although there are an esti- 
mated 48,000,000 Mohammedans with more than 
42,000 mosques in the country, including Man- 
chukuo. It is estimated that there are 2,624,166 
Catholics and 618,600 Protestants. Most of the 
aboriginal hill tribes are still nature worshippers. 

China is essentially agricultural. Wheat, bar- 

ley, corn, kaoliang, and millet and other cereals, 
with peas and beans, are produced in the north; 
rice, sugar and indigo in the south. Rice is the 
staple food of the Chinese. Fruit is grown in 
abundance. Fibre crops are important and include 
abutilon, hemp, jute, ramie and flax. Cotton is 
produced mostly in the Yangtze and Yellow River 
valleys. Tea is cultivated principally in the west 
and south. One of the most important industries of 
China is silk, culture. It has flourished 4,000 
years. Livestock is raised in large numbers. 
- Cotton, wool and silk manufacture are impor- 
tant industries, especially in Shanghai and Can- 
ton, although native looms are found in most’ 
Chinese dwellings. Many commercial enterprises 
are Japanese-owned. In recent years flour and 
rice milling has become extensive; also tanning 
and cement and glass manufacture. 


China is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 243,669,000,- 
000 tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
mony, wolfram, molybdenum, bismuth and salt. 
Oil wells are worked in South Manchuria and 
Shensi. The oldest iron industry in the world is in 
Shansi. 

Shanghai, China’s commercial dnd industrial 
capital, is situated on the left bank of _ the 
Whangpoo River, 12 miles above its mouth at Woo- 
sung. It is in the Yangtze delta. It occupies the 
most strategic position economically of any city 
in China. Through the port (before the last Sino- 
Japanese war) passed 51% of the total import 
trade of the country and 35% of its export trade. 
deep sea vessels can navigate to its docks. 

The Shanghai Municipal area (population, Cen- 
sus of 1935, 3,489,998), made w of the Interna- 
tional Settlement administered by the Shanghai 
Municipal Council (population, 1,007,868); the 
French Concession, administered by a Council un- 
der the French Consul General (population, 496,- 
536), and the Municipality of Greater Shanghai, a 
urely Chinese administrated municipality (popu- 
ination, 1,986,358). The International Settlement 
stretches along the Whangpoo River between 
Chapei and the native city and contains the in- 
terests of 12 nations, the chief business buildings 
and houses 30,000 foreign nationals. Before the 
outbreak of hostilities (Aug. 1937) the Japanese 


residents numbered 28,000 of whom 18,000 resided 


in Chapei, and Japanese property interests were 
estimated as worth $189,500,000 gold. 

Since the overthrow of the ancient Manchu 
dynasty and the establishment of the Chinese Re- 
public (Oct. 10, 1911) China has been rent with 
internecine warfare. 

The Nanking government called a People’s Na- 
tional Convention in Nanking (May 5, 1931). The 
450 delegates adopted a Provisional Constitution, 
which rearranged the executive departments giv- 
ing the chairman of the State Council (then 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek) the power to appoint the 
heads of ministers. The Chinese government 
was reorganized (Dec. 12, 1935). Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek took over the presidency of the 
Executive Yuan—the Premiership—making him 
unquestionably dictator. His policy was to com- 
promise with the Japanese, meanwhile attempting 
to unify the various conflicting elements in China’s 
national life. 

The outbreak of hostilities intensified the dif- 
ficulties of the government and (Jan., 
Chiang Kai-shek resigned the Premiership in favor 
of Dr. H. H. Kung. : 

The Japanese have been extending their power 
over China for the past 50 years, since the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1894. Korea was conquered 
(1910); Manchuria (1931-32). The border provy- 
ince of Jehol was cut off as a buffer state (1933). 
Kwantung army troops came through (1935) the 
Great Wall north of Peiping from Jehol into the 
province of Chahar which lies between Jehol and 
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Mongolia. The principal Chinese officials in Pei- 
ping and Tientsin and in Hopei and Chahar prov- 
inces were turned out and replaced by new men 
acceptable to the Japanese leaders. In effect Cha- 
fees was made a demilitarized zone by June of 
1 


Japan set up (1937) a so-called independent gov- 
ernment in Peiping, called ‘“‘The Provisional Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China’’ and (1938) 
established a second regime ‘‘The New Reformed 
Government of the Republic of China’’ at Nan- 
king. Japan announced (1938) that it would es- 
tablish two chartered companies to exploit China. 
These are the North China Exploitation Company 
with a capital of 350,000,000 yen and the Central 
China Development Company with a capital of 
100,000.000 yen. ; 

The Japanese established (1940) at Nanking a 
so-called central government under Wang-Ching- 


“wei, dedicated to end the war and establish a new 


economic relationship. 

The monetary unit is the yuan. It was revalued 
(Aug. 1, 1940) at approximately 7 cents in Ameri- 
can money. Government receipts (1938-1939) were 
estimated at $879,696,358; expenditures at $949,- 
740,543. 

Chief exports are animal products, oils, tallow, 


wax, seeds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, skin, 
leather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, piece 
goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas. The im- 


cotton, wool, metals, fishery, prod- 


ports include : 
chemicals, dyes, paints, coal, coke, 


ucts, tobacco, 


| machinery and armaments. Trade is principally 
with the United States, Japan, Germany and 
Great Britain. Much commerce passes through 
Hong Kong. 

Since the outbreak of hostilities between China 
and Japan commerce has been badly disrupted 


trade to the benefit of her own nationals. 

Education in China is compulsory from six years 
of age to 12 with the administration in the hands of 
provincial and district authorities. Enforcement 
averages less than 50 per cent throughout the 
country under two systems of schools, the higher 
lasting two years and the lower four years. There 
were (1937) 107 higher institutions of learning in 
China, including 42 universities, 36 colleges and 
29 technical schools. r 

Illiteracy is being reduced in not only the proy- 
inces under the government of Chiang Kai-Chek, 
but also in the eastern and southern coastal proy- 
inces occupied by the Japanese. 

China has a national Army which gets its re- 
cruits through a system of compulsory citizenship 
service for a period of three years. There is also 
the regular Army with voluntary and obligatory 
service for six years and with extended service up 
to the age of 40 years. Recruits must be between 
the ages of 20 and 25. The Chinese Navy, since 
the war with Japan, is practically non-existent and 
was undergoing a reorganization when hostilities 
opened. 


MONGOLIA 


Mongolia, although nominally of China, was 
somewhat shaken loose from Chinese adherence 
during the world war. Outer Mongolia is a re- 
public, but it is recognized by Russia as under 
Chinese suzerainty. It is bounded on the north by 
Siberia, on the south by Sinkiang, on the south- 
west by Turkestan, on the east by China Proper 
and Manchuria. Its area is about 1,875,000 square 
miles; the population is about 850,000. 

Inner Mongolia (1928) declared its allegiance to 
Nationalist China, but (April 23, 1934) set up an 
autonomous government in Pailingmiao to handle 
local affairs. Outer Mongolia governs itself on the 
Soviet model. 

The chief means of transportation is by caravan 


but in recent years motor truck and steamboat 
lines have been established. 

Tannu-Tuva, the northwest portion, about 
64,000 sa. m. with a population of about 65,000 
also governs itself on a Soviet model as a U.S.S.R. 
protectorate. 

There is little agriculture, the great plains be- 
tween the Tarbagatai and Kinghan Mountains be- 
ing desert, with camels, horses and sheep as 
principal interests. The religion of the people is 
Buddhist Lamaism. 

Chief exports are livestock and animal products. 
Foreign trade is backed by Soviet capital and the 
; chief trading unit is the Mongo Central Coopera- 
tive Society. 


SINKIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 


Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, com- 


_ prises Chinese Turkestan, Kulja and Kashgaria 


and includes all Chinese dependencies between 
Mongolia on the north and Thibet on the south. 
There are Turks, Mohammedans and Chinese resi- 
dents there. Along the Kashgar and Yarkand 
Rivers there is much irrigation, and cereals, fruits 


| and vegetables are grown with wool, cotton and 
silk production. Ili is the chief town. The popula- 
tion of Sinkiang is estimated at 1,200,000 and its 
area at 550,340 square miles. ; 


The province has been restive and made a declara- 
tion of independence in Kashgar (Jan. 23, 1934). 


THIBET 


‘Thibet, in. Western China, is a country little 
known, situated between the Himalaya and Kwen- 
lun Mountains, and hithmerto practically shut to 


‘strangers. The trade is with India mostly, being 


carried on through lofty passes, some of which 
are 14,000 to 18,000 ft. high, which are impassable 
in winter. China's hold on Thibet was visibly 
loosened when the revolution (1911) broke in China. 
The Thibetans expelled the Chinese garrisons. The 
capital is Lhasa, The area of Thibet is 463,200 
square miles with wide areas unexplored. Popula- 
tion is estimated at 3,000,000. 

A 6-year-old peasant boy—Ling-ehr-la-mu-tan- 
chu—was enthroned (Feb. 22, 1940) in Potala Pal- 


ace, Lhasa, as the 14th Dalai Lama, chief civil. 
and religious ruler of Thibet. Supposedly the 
child—born of a peasant family in Kokonor Prov- 
ince in China and taken to Lhasa by Thibetan 
monks—was born at the exact moment the 13th 
Dalai Lama stopped breathing (Dec. 17, 1933): 
Until the new Dalai Lama is 18 years old the 
head Lama of Reting Lamasery will rule the for- 
bidden land. 

The religion is Lamaism, a modified form of 
Buddhism, 
ae nee meade musk is obtained from the 

uskdeer, now becoming very scarce in Ts 
mountains in Southeastern Thibet. te) 


Colombia 
(LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA) 
Capital, Bogota—Area, 448,794 square miles—Population (Census, 1939), 8,701,816 


The Republic of Colombia, situated in the ex- 
treme northwest of South America, extends up the 
Isthmus of Panama to the Republic of Panama. 
It has a coast line of 782 miles on the Pacific 
Ocean, and 1056 miles on the Caribbean Sea, It 
has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil on the 
east, and Ecuador and Peru on the south. Its 
area is equal to that of California, Oregon, Wash- 


_ ington and Montana. 


Three great ranges of the Andes, the Western, 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run through 
the country from north to south. The eastern 
range consists mostly of high table lands, cool 
and healthful, the most densely populated part 
of the country. The Magdalena River, in the 
east, rises in the high .Andes and flows north into 
the Caribbean Sea. 12 miles from Barranquilla. 
It is navigable for river steamers for 970 miles, 
as far as Girardot. Steamers ascend to La Dorada 
590 miles. ‘ 

Snow-crested mountains standing almost directly 


over the Equator are one’ of many exa’ 
Pegeioad yea gat in a ech “Tourists Resin a 
y the famous Tequendama F 
wonder near Se a) alls, a natural 
e country, conquered and ruled by S 
300 years, won its freedom in the revolt OF the 
Spanish-American colonies (1811-24), the liber- 
eee een miittye ee the Republic 
ia, 5 
withdrew (1826-30). enezuela. and Ecuador 
ogota, the capital (founded in 1538), 
in the Andes 8,660 ft. high, has a shade beat 
330,312. To reach it by the Magdalena River and 
rail requires nearly a week; but a daily airplane 
service makes it in 212 hours. Other important 
cities are: Medellin, 168,266; Barranquilla, 152,348: 
Cali, 101,883; Manizales, 86,027, and Cartagena, 


The population is mainly whites and h: 
with only 69,221 Indians. Education Pree 
not compulsory. The National University 


with Japan trying to force restrictions on foreign _ 


It is from Sinkiang that much of the jade comes. - 
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(founded 1572) is in Bogota. There are four 
other universities. Roman Catholic is the pre- 
vailing religion but all are tolerated. Spanish is 
the language of the country. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 21 and 30 with actual service for one year. The 
normal army is approximately 10,000 with 50,000 
available for war. 

There is bi-weekly airplane service to the United 
States. Twenty-four air lines cover 9,280 miles of 
routes in Colombia. 

The Federal Congress consists of a Senate of 57 
members, elected for a term of four years, and a 
House of Representatives of 119, elected directly 
by the people every two years. The President is 
elected by direct vote for four years and is in- 
eligible for two successive terms. The President 
is Dr. Eduardo Santos (inaugurated Aug. 7, 1938) 
for a four-year term. 

The elections (1939) returned to the house 75 


Liberals, 42 Conservatives and 1 Nationalist. The 
Liberals also gained a majority in the assemblies 
of each of the 14 departments which elect the 
Senators. 

The soil of Colombia is fertile and agricul- 


(in thousands of 


ture is a growing industry. Mild coffee is pro- 
duced extensively. Rice, tobacco and cotton are 
cultivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, wheat and 
bananas, Dyewoods are important commercially. 
Se tolu balsam and copaiba trees are being 
exploited. 


The country is rich in minerals. Seventy-five 


miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald mines; 


which haye been in operation for four centuries, 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emerald mines, 
worked long before the conquest and later for 
a time by the Spaniards, but abandoned. Redis- 
covered, they have been opened again by an Ameri- 
can company. Other minerals are gold, siiver, 
copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar, manganese, 
platinum, coal, iron, limestone, salt and petroleum. 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, metallic 
products, transport materials, food, chemicals 
and machinery. 

The monetary unit is the gold peso; see Index, 
ForEIGN ExcHaNcE Rates. The budget (1940 was 
estimated to balance at 88,927,000 pesos. Public 
works, national defense and education got two- 
thirds of the 1940 budget appropriation. The gold 
peso was worth (Aug. 15, 1940) $.58. 

Colombia’s trade is divided as follows: 


Colombian pesos) 


Country of Imports! | Exports Country of Imports’ Exports 
origin or [—_—_—_——_————_—— origin or 

destination 1938 | 1939 1938 1939 destination 1938 | 1939 1938 1939 
United States. . . | 81,607| 102,088} 294,949 |3120,396|/ All others....... 9,999] 13,592 3,567 1,316 
Germany........) 27,531) 23,449| 21,075) 12,989 —— 
United Kingdom.) 19,663) 19,264 723 2,470|| Total........ . .|/159,252|183,461|2163,226|3177,054 
France..........| 5,346) 5,409] 6,714|  5/539|/Perct. of total: 
Belgim & Luxem.| 1,916|--2,770 916) 735)| United States. . 51.2 55.6 58.2 68.0 
Ue Se rr | 1,833; 3,973 ei 2,331 United Kingd. . 12.3 10.5 A 1.4 
Netherlands ..... 4,466) 4,866 1,791 3,490!| Germany...... 17.3 12.8 12.9 7.3 
Sweden........ +| 2,538} 2,810 os 1 wraany, + Roaiyt co. 5. 12 2.2 1.2 1.3 
Switzerland. ..... 1,906, 2,606 12} 112 JADED. cece ccs .2 2 a ers 
Canada.........| 1,615] 2,538; 14,176) 12,472|| France...... ns 3.4 2.9 4.1 3.1 
Curacao ae 563} 1,096) 16,366 14,293 Curacao....... A 6 10.3 8.1 
Joo eae 269 319) 125 64 

iCountry of purchase. 3Including 40,582,000 pesos in gold bars, 

2Including 18,780,402 pesos in gold bars. 

= 
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(REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA) 
Capital, San Jose—Area, estimated, 23,000 square miles—Population (1934, estimated), 616,000 


Costa Rica, in the southern part of Central 
America, has Nicaragua for its neighbor on the 
north and Panama on the south. The lowlands 
by the Caribbean have a tropical climate. The 
interior plateau, with an altitude of about 4,000 
ft., has a temperate climate. 

San Jose, the capital, situated inland—103 miles 
by rail from Puerto Limon on the Atlantic Ocean; 
72 by rail from Punta-renas on the Pacific Ocean— 
is a city of great charm with Spanish balconies 
and patios. The crater atop Poas Volcano is the 
largest in the world. Puerto Limon occupies the 
site where Columbus landed on his fourth and last 
visit to America. 

Costa Rica is well served by steamship and 
airplane services. There are two international 
airports, one at Santa Anna, about 15 miles due 
west of San Jose and another at Sabana, only five 
minutes from the heart of San Jose. 

Coffee of a high quality is the chief crop. 
Bananas and cocoa are profuse. Corn, sugar-cane, 
rice and potatoes are cultivated. Tobacco pro- 
duction and the distillation of spirits are an 
important industry. 

he forests are extensive, but the lumber indus- 
try is negligible. Gold and silver are mined on the 
Pacific slope. Other minerals are quartz, alabaster, 
granite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, sulphur 


id copper. 
onthe Constitution (adopted Dec. 7, 1871) has been 
many times modified. The legislative power is 
vested in a Chamber of Deputies, 44 in number, 


with four-year terms, one-half elected directly 
every two years by manhood suffrage. The Presi- 
dent, elected for four years, appoints a Ministry of 
seven. Dr. Rafael angel Calderon Guardia, 42, was 
elected president (Feb. 11, 1940) under the first 
secret and obligatory balloting. For failure to vote 
the first time there is a fine of five colones, the 
second time a fine of fifty colones with a ban of 
holding office for two years. Roman Catholic is the 
religion of the state, but the nation has religious 
liberty. Primary education is compulsory and free. 
The National School of Agriculture is in San Jose. 
The language of the country is Spanish. 

The monetary unit is the colon; for value, see 
Index, Latin AMERICAN EXCHANGE Rates. The bud- 
- (1940) is estimated to balance at 32,835,000 
colones. 

Chief imports are cotton, iron and steel, flour, ~ 
mineral oil and derivatives, motor vehicles, silk 
goods. Costa Rica takes (1938) 49.10% of her im- 
ports from the United States; 19.79% from Ger- 
many; 7.27% from Great Britain. Of the exports, 
45.62% go to the United States, 19.17% to Germany 
and 24.41% to Great Britain. i‘ 

A start on production of rubber was made (1939) 
when more than 1,000 acres were planted in the 
lowlands along the Atlantic littoral. 

The standing army, by convention (1923) among 
the Central American States, is limited to 500, 
but with the reserve and national guard, it is esti- 
ogee gs protective forces number approximately 
150, 


Cuba 


Capital, Havana—Area, 44,164 square miles—Population (1939) 4,228,000 


| coast line, including the larger keys, is about 


2,500 miles in length. It has numerous harbors 
notably that of Havana, one of the finest an 
safest in the world, also Guantanamo, and Bahia 
Honda. Guantanamo was leased for an annual 
rental of $2,000 to the United States (July 2, 1903) 
and has since been maintained as a naval base. 
Mountains rise in Pinar del Rio Province in the 
west, and in Camaguey and Oriente in the east, 
where they reach a general elevation of about 3,000 
ft., with Monte Turquino (8,320 ft.) as the highest 


-- 
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point. Santa Clara is rough and broken, but 
Matanzas and Havana are flat and rolling. 

The soil is alluvial and under the tropical heat 
and humidity the vegetation is of rare richness. 
It is estimated officially that 8,628,434 acres are 
covered with dense forest. The royal palm tree 
dominates every landscape. All tropical fruits and 
vegetables flourish. At Havana the mean tempera- 
ture is 76 and the mean rainfall 40.6 inches. 
Hardly a decade passes without a destructive 
hurricane. The population is about 68% native 


white. : 

The island was discovered by Columbus on his 
first voyage of exploration (Oct. 28, 1492). He 
landed at what is now known as the Bay of Nue- 
vitas and took possession of the country in the 
name of the King of Spain. It was called suc- 
cessively Juana, Santiago and Ava Maria, finally 
regaining its Indian name of Cuba. | 

Cuba, with the exception of the period (1762-63) 
remained a Spanish colony until the sovereignty 
was relinquished (Dec. 10, 1898) under the terms 
of Treaty of Paris which ended the armed inter- 
vention of the United States in the fight of the 
Cubans for freedom. The island assumed a_re- 
publican form of government (1900) with the Con- 
stitution providing for the election of a _presi- 


‘dent for a term of four years (he is ineligible to 


succeed himself); a Vice President, a Senate with 
eight-year terms and a House of Representatives 
with four-year terms. Women have the right to 
yote. 

A constitutional convention (elected Nov. 15, 
1939) drafted wide and general amendments to 
the Constitution. The amendments went into 
effect (Oct. 10, 1940). 

Col. Fulgencio Batista was elected president 
(July 15, 1940) as the candidate of the Socialist- 
Democratic coalition. Dr. Gustavo Cuervo Rubio 
is Vice President. 


(Value in thousands of 


A new treaty between the United States and 
Cuba was ratified by the U. S, Senate (1936). It 
superseded that of May 22, 1903, and abandoned 
the right of the United States to intervene in the 
internal affairs of Cuba under the Platt Amend- 
eae (See The World Almanac for 1934, page 


A reciprocal tariff agreement was signed (1934) 
by which Cuba made concessions on 426 items 
of American origin, eran duty reduction and 
preferentials of from 20% to 60%. The United 
States granted Cuba large tariff reductions on 
sugar, rum and quota-tobacco, and also seasonal 
decreases on fresh fruits and vegetables. On sugar 
the duty was decreased from 115 cents to nine- 
tenths of a cent a pound. This supplemented a 
previous reduction from 2 to 114 cents made 
effective following the assignment to Cuba under 
the Jones-Costigan Act of a sugar quota in the 
American market. The treaty covered over 90% 
of Cuba’s exports to the United States. 

Sugar is the predominant crop, and 1,500,000 
acres are given over to growing it. Cuba is the 
second largest sugar producer in the world. To- 
bacco raising and the. manufacture of cigars and 
cigarettes rank next in importance. The amount 
of sugar exported to the United States is in ac- 
cordance with a quota established by the Washing- 
ton government. It called for the admission (1939) 
of 1,932,343 short tons. Molasses and other deriva- 
tives, together with sugar, represent 73% of the 
country’s exports. Tobacco is cultivated chiefly in 
the famous Vuelta-Abajo district. Other agri- 
cultural products are coffee, pineapples, bananas, 
citrus fruit and cocoanuts. Cabinet woods (ma- 
hogany and cedar), dyewoods, fibres, gums, resins 
and oils are important commercially. Iron, cop- 
per, manganese, gold, petroleum and salt are 
some of the minerals. 

Cuba’s foreign trade is divided: 


United States dollars) 


Including Austria. 


The live stock industry has grown in recent 
years, especially in Camaguey. There are more 
than 3,000 miles of railroads, with a main trunk 
line running across the Island from Guantanamo 
Bay to Guane, a distance of more than 500 miles. 
Havana is an important air base. 

The Republic has no lands for sale. Large areas 
are held by native owners and many of these 
tracts can be purchased. Some land has been 
given to the poor. 

Education is compulsory between the ages of 7 
and 14. Among the higher institutions of learning 


Exports Imports Exports Imports 
Country Country 
1938 1939 | 1938 | 1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 

United States...... 108,363|111,190 75,152| 78,381]|| % of total: 

United Kingdo . | 19,602] 17,983] 4,490) 3,065 United States. .... 75.9 75.3 70.9 74.0 

Germany’.... ,773| 1,471} 4,751) 3,391|| United Kingdom.. 13.7 12.2 4.2 2.9 

France. ... 2,053} 1,753] 2,778) 2,2731| France...... Hensisters 1.4 1.2 2.6 2.1 

Spain. 1,292} 2,205) 1,586} 1,340|| Spain. Z 9 1.5 1.5 1.3 

Belgium 2,054] 1,398] 1,322| 1,094)| Belgium 1.4 9 1.2 1.0 

Italy... 52 390 672 987 ||. Germany 1.9 1.0 4.5 3.2 

Netherlands 589| 1,392 600 616 || Netherlands 4 9 6 -6 
La ee on eet | Dae sa 3 yf -9 


is the University of Havana (founded in 1721). 
The Roman Catholic religion is predominant. The 
Le is Spanish with English widely under- 
stood. a 

The monetary unit is the peso; see Index, For- 
EIGN ExcHaNncEe Rares. Government receipts (1940) 
are estimated at 76,000,000 pesos; expenditures 75,- 
984,664. The peso was worth (Aug. 15, 1940) $.8875. 

The personnel of the Army, Navy and police is 
estimated at 20,000 with 30,000 reservists, includ- 
ing men and women. 


Czecho-Slovakia 


(CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA) 
Capital, Prague (Praha)—Area, 38,190 square miles—Population (1939), 9/807,000 


Czecho-Slovakia lies in the very heart of Central 
Europe and is about as large as Indiana. Its boun- 
daries are, in the north, Germany and Poland; in 
the south, Rumania, Hungary and Austria, now 
@ part of Germany; in the east, Poland; and in the 
west, Germany. Its extreme length from east to 
west is 600 miles and its width varies from 50 to 
100 miles. Czecho-Slovakia is the realization of a 
dream that has lived for centuries, i.e., some sort 
of restoration of the ancient Kingdom of Bohemia. 
In fact, the Czecho-Slovak Republic was fused from 
the territory of Bohemia, Moravia, part of Silesia, 
Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthenia. 

There are two extensive mountain systems in 
Czecho-Slovakia—the Carpathian in the eastern 
parts of Moravia, Slovakia and Carpathian 
Ruthenia and the Sudeten in the west on the 
German border. Forests are famous for hunting 
and are the habitat of the bear, the chamois, the 
ibex, wildcat and whole herds of wild boars. 
Throughout the country mighty ruins of ancient 
castles rise on rocky heights, and in the valleys 
there are mansions of great beauty and interest. 

The subterranean caverns of Czecho-Sloyakia are 
among the curiosities of Europe. In the Moravian 
Kras not far from Brno’ there stretches an ex- 


vensive system of caverns, lakes and ab: 
underground. One of the famous sights of. ‘Central 
Europe is the magnificent.ice caves in Dobsina in 
a district known as the ‘‘Slovak Paradise.’’ There 
are numerous labyrinths and towns of rock such 
Switzerland). and the ‘ese Walle et ay een 
and), an e Tissa Wa! 
ica oe eee one Bohemia. 6 at a ee 
e Czecho-Slovak spas and mineral spr 
among the foremost in all Europe and ine eeGnere 
boasts of more thermal and mineral water sources 
than any other country on the continent. 

Prague, the capital, has a wealth of mediaeval 
architecture equalled by few other cities of Europe. 
More than 3,500 years back there was a settlement 
wiEniD re bec eibory, Main ee now occupied by 

a Tague, on i i 
Vygelined - e site of the castle of 
e population 8,527,154 are Czecho-Sl 
Rae Carers, re Hungarians, 312.989 ee 

a8 ‘oles, 1 ews, , 
races tah 127 028 aliens. and 31,949 of other 
ermany obtained the Sudeten area of O= 
Slovakia in the international crisis (i938) culmae 
nating in the Munich conference. ‘The Sudeten 
area is an ancient name of uncertain origin ap- 
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plied to the Sudeten mountains in the northwest 
part of the country. The Germans there never 
were @ part of the Reich proper, but were subjects 
of pre-war Austria. At the close of the World War 
the Hlucin section of Germany—area 110 square 
miles, 82 per cent of whose population were 
Czecho-Slovaks and the remainder Germans—was 
ceded to Czecho-Slovakia. 

‘The German demands for the return of the area 
were put forward by Chancellor Hitler (Sept. 12, 
1938) and later the Berlin Government issued an 
ultimatum in which it threatened to seize the 
territory by force (Oct. 1, 1938). The German 
forces soon were in the Sudeten area and had occu- 
pied all the territory claimed by the Reich (Oct. 
10, 1938). There followed a four-power confer- 
ence among Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Italy in which the Germans obtained all their 
demands. The new frontier was fixed (Nov. 20, 
1938) and the result was Czecho-Slovakia lost 
10,056 square miles of territory and a population 
of 4,922,440. This was divided as follows: 


Country Area Population 
“Sap uo On Se ee 11,701 3,653,292 
REI SS sled tak. ne ah Kian « 4,566 1,027,450 
a Ae I ei 419 241,698 


Poland had demanded the cession of Teschen by 
Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary also had put for- 
ward demands which were granted when the new 
frontier was defined. 

The name of the country was changed to Czecho- 
Slovakia and a central government with three 
autonomous governments for Bohemia and Mo- 
Travia, Slovakia and Ruthenia, renamed Carpatho- 
oe ua were created under the Munich agree- 
ment. 

German troops invaded Bohemia (March 14, 
1939) and seized Prague. Two days later Chancellor 
Hitler declared Czecho-Slovakia no longer existed 
and that Reich forces would preserve order. Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, with an area of 28,717 square 
miles and a population of 10,897,000 (1939) were 
organized as a Protectorate of the Reieh and Baron 
von Neurath was named Protector. J 

The Reich assumed supervision of military and 
foreign affairs, communications and customs. The 
Treichsmark and crown became the legal tender 
with the Reich to determine their relative value. 
The Customs border between Germany and the 
Protectorate was abolished (Sept. 15, 1940). 

The establishment of the protectorate has not 
been recognized by the Governments of the United 
States, Great Britain and France. Italy formally 
recognized the annexation (Sept. 14, 1939). 

Slovakia, with an area of 14,836 square miles and 
@ population of 2,450,096, declared its independ- 
encé (March 14, 1939) and Hitler offered to pro- 
tect it. A treaty was signed in Vienna four days 
later in which Germany guaranteed to protect the 
boundaries of Slovakia for twenty-five years and in 
return received permission to construct and man 
fortifications along the Slovakian border. Slovakia 
was to remain an independent State, with its own 
army, currency and diplomatic. representatives 
abroad. Dr. Josef Tiso was named Prime Minister 
and elevated by Parliament to be President (Oct. 
26, 1939). Hungary recognized the independence 
of Slovakia (July 1, 1939). 

Parliament adopted a Constitution (July 21, 
1939) that made the remnant of Czecho-Slovakia 
an authoritarian republic with a National Council 
of ten to govern, a president elected for seven 
years, with a Parliament of eighty elected for five- 
year terms. The National Council has authority 
to issue decrees without a ratification by Parlia- 
ment. ; 

Conscription—six months of labor service to be 
aa é a = 5 : military service—was an- 
nounce ay e 

Hungary marched into Carpatho-Ukraine (March 
4, 1939) and annexed that country. 

The Sudeten areas have been of great strategic 
and economic importance to Czecho-Slovakia and 
the Czech-German frontier has followed, in the 
main, a natural mountain boundary. Czecho- 
Slovakia’s chief fortifications were located in these 
mountains. The loss of the Sudeten area destroyed 
the Czecho-Slovakian defense system. 

Czecho-Slovakia possesses one of the richest ter- 
ritories in Europe, both in the matter of natural 
Rerouroes pane ye a Sevepment Berien tase 
and fores claim fo 0: e population. 3 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, corn and 


Da 


hops are grown in abundance. Beer production is 
enormous. Czecho-Slovakian munitions factories 
are among the most extensive and efficient in the 
wotld. There are also numerous textile and paper 
.mills, glass, furniture, stone, metal and chemical 
factories. Since 1924, when the land reform bill 
Was actually followed by the sequestration of the 


large estates owned by the former Austrian aris-_ 


tocracy, the country has been developed into”a 
land of peasant holdings. Mineral wealth is great 
and comprises both soft and hard coal, iron, 
graphite and garnets, silver, copper, lead, and 
rock-salt. 

The peace treaty (World War) gave Ozecho- 
Slovakia, which has no outlet to the sea, 200 miles 
distant, the right to certain wharves in Hamburg 
and Stettin. The Dunaj (Danube) is the principal 
waterway, its chief port being Bratislava (Press- 
burg). On the Labe (Elbe), which flows from 
Czecho-Slovakia through Germany the main ports 
are Usti (Aussig) and Decin (Teschen). Czecho- 
Slovakia has 800 miles of navigable rivers. 

The term Czecho-Slovak refers té two national 
groups of inhabitants, the Czechs and the Slovaks, 
both distinct branches of Slav origin. The begin- 
ning of the independent kingdom of Bohemia in 
Central Europe reaches to the fifth century. 
The Habsburgs (1526) were elected to the throne of 
Bohemia, which thus became united through a 
common dynasty to Austria and Hungary. Re- 
ligious persecution in the seventeenth century led 
to unsuccessful rebellions and to the loss of inde- 
pendence. The persecution of the Czechs by the 
Habsburgs left great bitterness. Czecho-Slovakia 
came into being (Oct. 28, 1918) on the break-up 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, of which it was 
the northwest portion bordering on Germany and 
Poland. The Constitution of the republic was 
adopted by the National Assembly (Feb. 29, 1920), 
providing for a National Assembly with legislative 
authority over the whole country, Carpathian 
Russinia to have autonomy. The Assembly, elected 
by universal suffrage, and with proportional rep- 
resentation, is composed of a Chamber of Depu- 
ties, six-year tenure, and a Senate, eight-year- 
tenure; both in joint session to elect the President 
of the revublic for a seven-year term. 

Dr. Eduard Benes (born in Kozlany, Bohemia, 
May 28, 1884), was elected President (Dec. 18, 1935) 
and resigned, in the face of German diplomatic 
pressure (Oct. 5, 1938). He was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Czech republic; was forced to flee 
to Switzerland during the World War; was spokes- 
man, with Thomas Masaryk, for the Czech people 
at the Versailles Peace Conference; and was foreign 
minister, under President Masaryk, of the Czech 
aoe from its creation until he became Pres- 
ident. 

A reconstructed provisional Czecho-Slovakian 
Government formed in London by the Czecho- 
Slovak National Committee was recognized (July 
21, 1940) by Great Britain. Dr. Benes is head of 
the new Government. 


The religious distribution of the population by 


(1930 census) was: Roman Catholics, 10,831,636; 
Protestants, 1,129,758; Russian Orthodox, 145,598: 
Czecho-Slovak Church, 793,385; Greek Catholics; 
585,071; Jews, 356,830; others, 32,590, withou 
confession, 854,638. Czecho-Slovak Reformed 
Clergy of Czecho-Slovakia decided (1920) to with- 


draw from the jurisdiction of the Pope and to — 


found a national Church, called The Church. ‘ 

Institutions of higher learning are the Czech 
University at Prague (founded in 1348); the Uni- 
versity of Brno and the German University in 
Prague. The Reich protector closed all the uni- 
versities (1939). 

The military establishment was demobilized on 
German occupation. 

Government receipts (1939) for the Central Gov- 
ernment alone were estimated at 3,191,600,000 
crowns, expenditures 3,191,300,000. The estimates 
provided for additional revenue from Bohemia 
Moravia and Silesia of 4,638,000,000 crowns and 
expenditures of 4,902,000,000. 

Peace time exports are woollen goods, cottons, 
coal, glass, sugar, iron and steel, grains, timber 
and leather. Imports are largely fruit and vege- 
tables, cottons, woollen goods, fats and oils, iron 
and steel, machinery, mineral oils, coal and 
chemicals. Peace-time trade is principally with 
Germany, Great Britain, the United States, Ru- 
mania, France, Yugo-Slavia and the Netherlands, 
in the order named. 


(DIE FREIE STADT DANZIG) 
Area, 754 square miles—Population, 415,000 


City of Danzig is on the Baltic Sea, 
Sr aie polish corridor to the west, Poland to the 


d East Prussia, of which it was formerly 
“ei to the east. The River Vistula, coming 
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from the extensive Polish hinterland, runs through 
the territory to the Baltic. The population (cen- 
sus of Aug., 1929) is preponderantly German. The 
district contains 258 localities, of which 252 are 
rural communes, two forest-estate divisions, and 
four cities, including the municipality of Danzig. 
Education is compulsory. | , 

The Free City of Danzig was established under 
the Treaty of Versailles (Nov. 15, 1920) to create 
a port for Poland. 
League of Nations. It has a Volkstag of 72 mem- 
bers. The Senate consists of 22 members elected 
from the Volstag; the President and seven of these 
are Chief Senators, form the Ministry, and are 
elected for a four-year term. The High Commis- 
sion for the League of Nations is Dr. Karl Burck- 
hhardt (1937-40). t P 

The Senate (March 22, 1939) disregarded the 
Constitution and prolonged for another four years 
the terms of the Volkstag expiring in May. The 
Volkstag at the time was 100 per cent Nazi, the 
Opposition deputies having been forced to resign. 
The Senate voted (Aug. 24, 1939) to make Albert 
Forster, Nazi party leader, chief of state, giving 
him precedence over Arthur Greiser, hitherto head 
of the government as Senate President. 

Forster proclaimed the reunion of Danzig to 


It is under the protection of the | 


the Reich (Sept. 1, 1939) and the Free City was 
accepted into the Reich at. once by Chancellor 
Hitler. Forster at the ae es time declared the 
Constitution of Danzig no longer valid and him- 
self the sole administrator of Danzig and that all 
laws except the Constitution remained in effect. 

The Polish Republic has no sovereign rights in 
the Free City. The relations between the two 
States are determined by three treaties. Under the 
Treaty of Versailles, Poland is charged with the 
conduct of the foreign affairs of the Free City; the 
two States have also formed, by treaty, a common 
custom and economic union under the Polish law; 
but the administration of the customs within the 
territory of the Free State is performed by Danzig 
authority. The management of the railways has, 
also been undertaken by Poland. The administra- 
tion of the harbor and waterways is given over to 
a special board of Harbor Administration, consist- 
ing of an equal number (5) of Danzig and Polish 
members. ‘ 

Chief exports are grain, sawn timber, coal, ores 
and sulphates; principal imports are salt herrings, 
coffee, cocoa and tea. See Index, Worip TRADE. 

The monetary unit is the gulden, worth ‘about 
25 cents in American money, The budget (1939) 
balanced at 126,880,000 gulden. 


Denmark 
(KONGERIGET DANMARK) 
Capital, Copenhagen—Area, 16,575 square miles—Population (est. 1939), 3,805,000 


Denmark occupies the peninsula of Jutland, 
thrusting out to. the north from Germany, which 
is its only land neighbor, between the North Sea 
and the Baltic Sea, with the adiacent islands. 
The Skagerak separates it from Norway, and 
Kattegat from Sweden. It is a little smaller than 
the States of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
The country consists of low, undulating plains. 

The Faroe Islands in the North Atlantic, about 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlands, belong to 
Denmark. Great Britain established a protec- 
torate over the islands (April 11, 1940). The 
islands have a combined area of 540 square miles 
and a population (1935) of 25,744. 

The origin of Copenhagen dates back to ancient 
times, when the fishing and trading place named 
Havyn (port) grew up, on a cluster of islets in the 
Sound, but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is regarded 
as the actual founder of the city. On one of the 
islets he built a stronghold against the pirating 
Wends and the remnants of this still exist under- 
ground in front.of Christianshborg. 

Regular boat service is maintained from the 
Havnegade quay in Copenhagen to Klampenborg, 
Elsinore and various other points along the coast. 
Klampenborg is a popular bathing resort: Elsinore 
(Helsingor) contains the reputed grave of Hamlet, 
the Danish prince immortalized hy Shakespeare. 
A great attraction here is the castle of Kronborg 


with historic casemates and old bastions, the 
bronze guns of which once commanded the Sound 
yee duties were exacted from every passing 
vessel. 

One-third of the population lives exclusively by 
agriculture and approximately one-half by man- 
ufactures and trade. The cultivated area (1937) 
showed the following crop acreage: wheat, 319,000: 
rye, 344,000; barley, 910,800; oats, 836,300; mixed 
grain, 764,100; potatoes, 199,400. 

Danish dairy products are world famous and the 
country in normal times exports more butter than 
any in the world and produces more bacon than 
any other with the exception of the United States. 
The fisheries also are important. 

The first cooperative consumers society was 
established (1866) and today the system has 
1,964 affiliated societies and includes 370,000 house- 
holds, about 45% of the whole population, and 
employs about 21,000 workers. Danish farmers 
operate more than 1,400 co-operative dairies, 60 
co-operative bacon factories and numerous 
slaughterhouses. 

The chief exports in normal times are dairy 
products, eggs, provisions and fodder, animals and 
animal products. The principal imports in normal 
times are chemicals, wood, cork, paper, textiles, 
fuels, lubricants and metals. “nee 
_ Danish foreign trade, in millions of crowns, 
is divided: 


Imports, 1939) Exports, 1939 | 


,Country of origin 


or destination | Jan.-| Sept.-| Jan- | Sept.- 
j Aug. Dec. Aug, Dec. 

291 179 242 126 
401 173 541 285 
22 6 4 
20 20 35 21 
85 41 49 28 
40 21 14 15 


cession being hereditary. The King and the 
Rigsdag (Diet) jointly hold legislative power. 
The Rigsdag is of two bodies—the Folketing 
(House of Commons), with 149 members, and the 
Landsting (Senate), with 76 members. Men and 
women of 25 years of age have the franchise. The 
Premier (1939) is Thorvald Stauning. 

The King of Denmark is Christian X (born 
Sept. 26, 1870). He succeeded his father, Frederik 
‘VIII (May 14, 1912) and married (April 26, 1898) 
Princess Alexandrine of Mecklenburg. His heir, 
Crown Prince Frederik (born March 11, 1899), was 
married (May 24, 1935) to Princess Ingrid (born 
March 28, 1910), daughter of Crown Prince Gustav 
Adolf of Sweden. The King of Denmark is also 
King of Iceland. 

I 


|Imports, 1939| Exports, 1939 


Country of origin 


or destination Jan.-| Sept.-| Jan.-| Sept.- 


Aug. Dec. Aug.| Dec. 
Belgium & Luxemb. 26 16 16 6 
Argentina......... 13 9 2 1 
BYaglly oo ones 17 12 3] 1 
United States. ..... 61 66 14 7 


Tot., all countries! 1,129| 613 | 1,032| 543 


Germany occupied Denmark (April 9, 1940). 

In the elections to the Folketing (April 3, 1939) 
the Government Coalition of Social Democrats and 
eee ee a ioe with 78 seats 

ains' or the opposition. e Nazi 
three seats and the Communists three. Minas: 

The Evangelical Lutheran is the established 
religion. Education is compulsory. The University 
of Copenhagen was founded (1479). 

The army is in the form of a national militia, 
every able-bodied man being liable for service. 

The monetary unit is the krone; see Index, 
ForREIGN ExcHaNcE. Government receipts (1940- 
1941) are estimated at 511,114,430 kroner; expen-. 
ditures at 527,588,290. The krone was worth (April, 
1940, the last date available) $.1931. 


i GREENLAND 


Greenland, a huge island between the North 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
North American continent by Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86° 
N. lat. Its totul area is 736,518 square miles, 
‘705,234 of which are ice-capped. Most of the 


island is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in alti- 
tude. The average thickness of the ice cap is 
1,000 ft. The population (1938) is 17,000, composed 
of 16,222 natives and 408 Danes. he capital is 
Godthaab: its population is 1,313. Greenland is the 
only Danish colony. 


® 
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The United States formally relinquished its claim 
to land in Northern Greenland discovered by 
Admiral Peary when it bought the Virgin Islands 
from Denmark (1916). 

Greenland trade has been a state monopoly of 
Denmark since 1776. Denmark declared the entire 
island Danish territory (May 10, 1921) and (June 


16) ordered all coasts and islands - 
Danish vessels. - closed to non 

rade is chiefly w Denmark. The deposits o 
cryolite are the largest in the world. Fish. fur oat 
graphite are the other exports. Imports from 
Denmark (1938) totaled 3,064,000 kroner; exports 
to Denmark, 5,939,000 kroner. Trade in Greenland 
is a state monopoly. 


Dominican Republic . 


(REPUBLICA DOMINICANA) 
Capital, Ciudad Trujillo—Area, 19,332 square miles—Population, 1,581,248 


The Dominican Republic occupies the eastern 
portion, about two-thirds, of the Island of Santo 
Domingo, or Hispanola, the name given it by Co- 
lumbus, the second largest of the Greater Antilles, 
situated between Cuba on the west and Puerto Rico 
on the east. The boundary between it and the Re- 
public of Haiti, which occupies the western part 
of the island, is 193 miles long. It has a coastline 
of 1,017 miles. 

The land is very fertile, about 15,500 square miles 
being cultivable; agriculture and stock raising are 
the principal industries. Sugar, cacao, coffee, rice, 
corn and tobacco are the chief products. 

The country contains deposits of silver, plati- 
num, copper, iron, salt, coal and petroleum, but 
the mining industry is undeveloped. 

The population is a race of mixed European, 
African and Indian blood. Spanish is the lan- 
guage of the country. The religion of the state is 
Roman Catholic, but religious toleration prevails. 
Education is compulsory. 


A new constitution was proclaimed (June 20, 
1929) and modified (June 9, 1934). The President 
is elected by direct vote every four years. The 
National. Congress consists of a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. Dr. M. J. Ironcoso de la 
Concha was inaugurated President (March 8, 1940). 

The Dominican Republic has its own monetary 
standard, same base and yalue as the United 
States’ coins system (there is no Dominican gold 
or paper money). The paper money in circulation 
is from the United States. Government reve- 
nues (1940) were estimated at $12,139,954 and 
expenditures at $12,134,956. 

_The Dominican Republic’s trade (1938) was 
divided: Imports—United States, 54; Japan, 1]; 
Germany, 8; British Indies, 5; United Kingdom, 
4; France, 3; Netherlands West Indies, 3. Ex- 
ports—United Kingdom, 42; United States, 32; 
France, 8; Germany, 3; and Netherlands West 
Indies, 3. . 

The Republic opened its lands to colonization by 
refugees from Europe. The first refugees arrived 


The chief cities (population of 1937) are: Ciu- | (May 8, 1940) and established the Sosua settle- 
dad Trujillo, 71,297; Santiago, 33,919; S. Pedro |} ment, a tract of 25,000 acres, 15 miles east of the 
Macrois, 18,889; Puerto Plata, 11,777. town of Puerto Plata, on the north coast. 

Eeuador 


(REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR) 
Capital, Quito—Area, 275,936 square miles—Population (estimated 1938), 3,200,000 


Ecuador, on the Pacific Coast of South America, 
extends from about 100 miles north of the Equator 
to 400 miles south of it. It is bounded by Columbia 
on the north and Peru.on the south. The boundary 
in the east is in dispute, much territory being 
claimed by each of these three countries. Two 
cordillera of the Andes cross the country, with a 


Chimborazo, 21,424 ?t.), 
Cayambee (19,534 ft.) and Antisana (19,260 ft.) are 
the highest. 

Ecuador is a republic. According to the Consti- 
tution (adopted March 26, 1929) the President is 
elected directly by the people for a four-year term 
and the Congress consists of two Houses: the 
Upper with 32 Senators and the Chamber with 
56 Deputies. A Constituent Assembly- was con- 
vened (Aug. 10, 1937) to draft a new Constitution, 


“following the suspension of the old (Sept. 27, 1935). 


Women voted for the first time in 1939. 

Arroyo del Rio was elected President (1940). He 
had served as acting president after the death 
(1939) of Aurelio Mosquera. 

The country is rich in undeveloped minerals. 
Rich silver ore is found at Pillzhum in Cafar, 
Petroleum output is increasing. Large deposits of 


(Values in thousands of sucres) 


a Imports | Exports 
Country of origin |— —__ 
or destination 1939 1938 | 1939 
‘United States...... 71,950| 63,418) 80,947 
Germany... .0..<.- 26,767| 29,595) 11,277 
MEPRTNG yg orn). S s 7,339| 13,521) 10,802 
United Kingdom... 8,094; 7,909) 6,156 
a a 7,810| 4,132) 6,386 
Oe rr 4,573| 2,611 605 
PRR assiocdinys 2 aie 1 «2 3,789) 12,544) 5,730 
(OS, Ce 1,959} 6,335) 4,972 
PLAINS odo: <5 cf ote 3 ,466| 1,415) 3,758 
etherlands....... 1,661] 2,531) 4,120 
(che 70 Spleen ee 9,188} 8,714 
OL See ae 3,042} 1,281) 1,055 
r aan 237 4,958 3109 
131g: a aS Peed ey * 
SWeEdeM wk ess 94 633| 1,188 


INot available. 


copper, iron, lead, coal and sulphur are known to 
exist. Agricultural products include cereals, po- 
tatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. Wild rubbles, man- 
grove bark, (for tanning) alligator skins, and 
kapok are,important commercially. Many so-called 
Panama or ‘‘Jipi-jappa’’ hats, made of Toquilla 
straw, are manufactured in Ecuador. 

Ecuador’s independence dates from the Battle of 
Pichincha (May 29, 1822) and its history has been 
stormy even for a Latin-American republic. 

Roman Catholicism is the dominant religion, 
Primary education is compulsory. Military service 
is compulsory. The Army (1938) numbered ap- 
proximately 7,500 officers and men. 

The monetary unit is the sucre; for value see 
Index, Latin AMERICA EXCHANGE RATES. 

The budget (1940) was estimated to balance at 


icals; woollen, silk, rayon, linen goods; and 
vehicles. The United States ranks first as the 
source of Ecuadorean imports, with Germany 


second. 
Ecuador's foreign trade, according to the United 
States Department of Commerce, is divided: 


Imports |! Exports 
Country of origin |——_—_, ——_——_—J#{_ 


or destination 1938 | 1939 1938 1939 
DONMATE ccc. iiss 301 233); 1,070} 1,728 
WOTWAS. --<er'Fi@iei< dwie 868 881 196 248 
Switzerland........ 4,823] 1,264 {) Q) 
All others......... 6,816] 5,501) 7,343) 9,828 

ICT RP ON 148,315/ 147,860) 169,096/164,841 
Percent of total: ‘ 

United States.... 34.6 48.7 37.5] 49.1 

Germany........ 24.1 18.1 17.5 6.8 

United Kingdom . hed 5.5, 4.7 3.7 

TAN CB. 5 ssa, oa 0 4.4 5.0 8.0 6.5 

VAIN oe.» gavin wre 7.4 5.2 2.5 3.9 

LE tlle ayes ee 3.2 3.0, 1.6 2.2 


Nore—Conversions to United States dollars may be made at the following rates: 1937—10.99 sucres 
to the dollar; 1938—13.40 to the dollar; 1939—14.53 to the dollar. 


Guay: 
of Ecuador, on the northern bank of the Guayas 


uil, the ‘‘Pearl of the Pacific,’ chief port | of Guayaquil on the Pacific Ocean, was founded in 


1537. The Guayanuil-Quito railway is one of the 


river, and 50 miles upstream from the Great Gulf! greatest engineering feats in the world. At Nariz 


'. in Upper 
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del Diablo (Devil’s Nose) a forbidding mountain 
intercepts the railway, and the train ascends 
2,900 ft. in five minutes, along a daring zig-zag 
road cut out of solid rock arog the mountain side 
and supported by huge retaining walls. Quito is 
reached in the middle of the afternoon on the 
second day. The streets of Quito are narrow 
and steep, many houses being literally perched on 
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the mountainside. Quito was once the capital of 
an empire ruled by the Incas after they had van- 
quished the Caras. The Spanish settlement dates 
from 1534. In colonial times it was the most im- 
portant art center in America and today the 
churches contain works of sculptors and painters 
whose names have survived the centuries. 


Egypt 
(MISR) 
Capital, Cairo—Area, estimated, 383,000 square miles—Population (1937), 15,904,525 


Egypt occupies the northeast corner of Africa 
with the Mediterranean Sea on the north and the 
Red Sea on the east Beyond that, between the 
Gulf of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of Aka- 
bah, lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long, flat 
and sandy. On the south is the Soudan, the 
parallel of the 22° north latitude forming the 
boundary. To the west is Libya. Egypt is about 
the size of Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado, but 
its fertile territory is about the size of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. 

The Valley of the Nile and the delta are the 
real Egypt of 60 centuries. Here are 13,600 square 
miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles are 
taken up by canals, roads, date and other agri- 
cultural plantations, and 2,850 by the surface of 
the Nile, its marshes and lakes. The Nile has a 

‘length of 4,000 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to 
the Mediterranean. In the 960 miles of*its course 
through Egypt it receives no tributary stream. 
The river at Aswan is at its lowest at the end of 
May, rises slowly until the middle of July and rap- 
idly throughout August, reaching its maximum at 
the beginning of September; then it falls slowly 
through October and November.. At Cairo the 
maximum rise (average about 13 feet) is reached 
eee of October. The river carries a heavy 

Traffic. 

Great dams regulate the flow of the Nile and 
one of them, the Gabel Awlia. dam (completed 
April 25, 1937), is the longest in the world, measur- 
ing 16,400 ft. > 

The Nile irrigates 5,400,000 acres and this num- 
ber may be increased _to 7,600,000 by engineering 
improvements. King Mena (about 4000 B. C.) is 
credited with being the founder of the _ first 
scientific system of using the water of the Nide for 
irrigation purposes, dnd that plan, the basin sys- 
tem, is an mee for all the land south of Deirut 
BYP. 

By this system the land is divided into rectangu- 
lar areas from 5,000 to 50,000 acres in size and 
surrounded by banks; water is admitted to these 
basins during the flood period (August) to an 
average depth of three ft. and is left on the land 
for about 40 days; it is then run off and the seed 
sown broadcast on the uncovered land. A system 
of perennial irrigation by digging deep canals was 
introduced (1820) by Mohammed Ali Pasha; this 
was restored and greatly improved during the 
British occupation. Two million acres of cul- 
tivable land were added, and under ‘the basin 

_system, cereals, beans and lentils are grown; under 
the new perennial system cotton, wheat,’ cereals, 
beans, sugar cane, vegetables and fruit are the 
chief products. Two and three yields a year are 


Town. 
A variety of minerals is found in Egypt, princi- 
Pally phosphate rock and petroleum. Sthers are 
ochres, sulphate of magnesia, talc, building stones, 
gypsum, natron, salt, gold, alum, copper, beryl, 
granite and sulphur, 

Many automobile highways—some of them 
through the desert—have been constructed. 

Four-fifths of the people are of ancient Egyp- 
tian stock, whose forbears by their labor built 
the pyramids for alien kings, and whose physical 
characteristics were pictured in the mural paint- 
ings of the temples and tombs and on the \papyrus 
ole ae als hae oe 

oslems form 91.19% o: e population, Chris- 

tians 8.34%, and Jews, 0.45%. Mliteracy, which 
was high until some years ago, is being eradieated 
by, the Government. Education is now compul- 
sory for all children between the ages of 7 and 12. 
There is a famous seat of Moslem learning in the 
University of Al-Azhar at Cairo, founded with 
the Metropolis about the year 968 A.D.; and 


another, quite modern and up-to-date, the Fouad 
I University, at Giza, opposite Cairo, founded in 
1908. 

Originally a part of the Turkish Empire, with 
more or less semi-independent status, England 
declared a Protectorate over her temtporarily as a 
war measure in December (1914), and so remained 
until the Declaration of Feb. 28, 1922, when Eng- 
land formally recognized Egypt as a sovereign, in- 
dependent State. The then Sultan assumed the 
new title of King as Fouad I (March 15, 1922). 
An Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance was signed 
at London (Aug. 26, 1936) whereby England was 
allowed, as the ally of Egypt, the presence of a 
force of 10,000 men and 400 airplanes at the Suez 
Canal for twenty years, till such time as Egypt 
could build up a force sufficiently powerful to take 
over such duties; this Treaty also accorded the 
British, as the Ally of Egypt, the use of Alexandria 
and Port Said as naval bases; and, as such, further 
permitted her to move troops over Egyptian terri- 
tory in the event of war or threat of war. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 19 and 27 with recruits called to colors on a 
large scale in the expansion of the Arm. The 
strength of the Army (1937-1938) was 22,560. The 
Air Force consists of 67 planes but is being ex- 
panded to 500 by 1944. The Defense Council de- 
cided (1938) to build a fleet of 36 units, cruisers, 
minelayers, minesweepers and submarines: 

Cities and towns having a population.of 30,000 
or over (1937 census) are: Cairo, 1,307,422; Alex- 
andria, 682,101; Port Said, 126,907; Tanta, 94,421; 
Mansoura, 68,637; Fayoum, 63,583; Damanhour, 
61,791; Assiout, 59,925; Zagazig, 59,321; Minya, 
50,688; Suez, 49,669; Beni-Suef, 45,173; Giza, 37,- 
649, and Ismailia, 34,897. 

The King of Egypt is Faruk I (born Feb. 11, 
1920), son of the late King Fuad I and Queen 
Nazli, He succeeded his father oa 28, 1936), 
married (Jan. 20, 1938) Farida Zulfikar, daughter 
of Yussuf Pasha Zulfikar and granddaughter of 
Mokamed Pasha Said, Prime Minister 1910-14 and 


in 1919. A daughter (born Noy. 17, 1938) was 
christened Ferial. A second daughter was born 
(April 7, 1940) and named Fawzia. 4 


The Constitution of 1923 provides for a Parlia 
ment composed of a Senate (Maglis al 
and a Chamber of Deputies (Maglis al Nwwab). 
Two-fifths of the Senators are appointed by the 
King, the remainder elected directly by the people, 
as are the Deputies. é 

Prime Minister Ali Maher Pasha succeeded Mo- 
hammed Mahmond Pasha (Aug. 18, 1939). His 
ministry resigned and was succeeded (June 29, 
1940) with one formed by Hassan Sabry Pasha as 
premier. 

The monetary unit is the pound; for value see 
Index, FOREIGN EXCHANGE. The budget (1939-1940) 
was estimated to balance at 42,124,800 pounds. 

The principal imports are textiles, mineral, 
chemical and pharmaceutical products; wood and 
cork articles; paper; metals; machinery and motor 
vehicles. Exports are chiefly agricultural products 
and cotton. The share of Great Britain in Egypt’s 
foreign trade is 31.0%. Other leading countries 
and the percentage of their share are as follows: 
Germany, 9.0%; France, 7.7%; Japan, 17.3%; 
United States, 5.1%; Belgium, 3.4%; India, 3.3%; 
ee 3.2%; Rumania, 2.7%; Czecho-Slovakia, 


. ‘O.« 

Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is a city of ex 
conglomerate charm, whose streets recount are 
ring of three civilizations. Hundreds of mosques 
attract the eye of the tourist. Excursions are 
cone nowi aa oA Bigs ee Sphinx of Giza 
and the ns of ancient Memphis, is 
ments at Luxor and Karnak. S and the nent 


Ethiopia 
(ABYSSINIA: AFRICA ORIENTALE ITALIANA) 


Capital, Addis Ababa—Area, 350,000 square miles—Populati 
» ae ove ation” (ESE: estimated) 10,000,000 natives, not 


Ethiopia (or Abyssinia) is a mountai - 
canic country in northeast Africa, Dounea iy 
Eritrea (Itallan), French Somaliland and British 


Somaliland on the northeast, Italian Somali 
on the southeast, Kenya Colony (British) on ie 


south, and the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the west.. 


Shuyukh) > 
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The agricultural and mineral Tesources of the 
country are comparatively undeveloped, and its 
wealth of water power is unused. 

Cattle, sheep and goats are bred. Horses are 
Small but sturdy and are widely used as Polo 
Ponies; mules and donkeys are raised. Cotton, 
Sugar-cane, date palm and coffee are extensively 
cultivated. coffee is of three types—Harari 
(long berry Mocha), Jimma and Sidamo. There is 
also a wild berry known as Abyssinian coffee. Other 
important products are hides and skins, wax, bar- 
ley, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as 
a substitute for hops) and tobacco. Rubber trees 
are numerous. Iron is manufactured into spears, 
knives and hatchets. Gold, coal, copper, sulphur 
and potash salts are also found. 

The Franco-Ethiopian railroad (487 miles long, 
connecting Jibuti and Addis Ababa) carries the 
bulk of produce from the interior to the coast, 
although many Caravan routes are still widely trav- 
eled. The principal exports are hides and skins 
(cattle, goat, sheep, leopard and monkey), coffee, 
gTain, wax, civet and native butter. Chief im- 
ports are salt (from French Somaliland and Su- 
dan), gray sheetings and other cotton piece-goods 
(from England, India, Japan, and Italy), cotton 
jleted (from England, India, Japan, Italy, France); 

uilding materials, petrol and kerosene Grom Eng- 
land, the United States and Soviet Russia); sugar, 
glass, soap. 

Mahommedanism is still the prevailing religion 
although many Ethiopians adhere to the Coptic 
branch of Christianity. Moslems predominate in 
Harrar; Christians in Addis Ababa. The Coptic 
Patriarch of Alexandria has been the supreme head 
of the church since the diffusion of Christianity in 
the fourth century, appointing the Abuna, or head 
bishop of Ethiopia, but the Italian Viceroy (Dec. 
1, 1937) decreed the Coptic Church in Abyssinia 
autocephalous and appointed the Albuna, three 
metropolitans and three bishops for the whole of 
Italian Bast Africa. 

German scientists describe the Abyssinians as “a 
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mixed Hamito-Semitic peopie,”’ and other ethnolo- 
gists assert that the ‘‘true Abyssinian type contains 
no Negro blood whatever and none of the Negro 
qualities, either physical or mental.’ The royal 
family claims descent from Menelik, the son of 
ie eee agree and the Queen of Sheba. 

thiopia sought membership in the League of 
Nations (1923). After an investigation int the 
existence of slavery in the kingdom and the 
promulgation of a decree (June, 1923) making 
Slave trading punishable by death, the country was 
admitted to the League (Sept. 28; 1923). 

Italy conquered Ethiopia in a war which began 
over a border clash (Dec., 1934), and was waged 
until Addis Ababa was captured (May 5, 1936). The 
Emperor, Haille Selassie, who had succeeded the 
late Empress Waizeru Zauditu (April 2, 1930), and 
his son, the Crown Prince, Asfaon Wosan, fled the 


capital (May 2, 1936). 

Premier Mussolini (May 9, 1936) in Rome 
proclaimed the country as annexed to Italy, and 
added the title af Emperor of Ethiopia to King 
Emanuel III. De jure recognition of the annexa- 
tion has been generally accorded. 

A Royal Decree (June 1, 1936) established the 
colony of Italian East Africa, comprising Ethiopia, 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, with headquarters 
in Addis Ababa. Prince Amedeo of Savoy, Duke of 
Aosta, was appointed Viceroy (Nov. 20, 1937). 
Great Britain recognized (July 12, 1940) the gov- 
ernment of Haille Selassie as the lawful govern- 
ment of Ethiopia. 

Since annexation Italy has launched a vast 
colonization program for the country, including 
the building of modern motorroads and the im- 
provement of the agricultural resources. 

Courts are under the jurisdiction of Italian offi- 
cials but native chiefs still administer justice 
when the sole litigants are Abyssinians. The 
Italian lira is the_ official currency. See Index 
ForEIGN ExcHANGE Rates. The budget (1939-1940) 
balanced at 2,183,000,000 lire. 


E Finland 
; (SUOMEN TASAVALTA) 
Capital, Helsinki (Helsingfors—Area, 131,588 square miles—Population (1934), 3,834,662 


Finland formed part of the Kingdom of Sweden 

from 1154 to 1809, when it became an autonomous 
Grand Duchy of the Russian Empire. It declared 
its independence (Dec. 6, 1917), established a 
Provisional Government, and became a republic 
(1919). Finland is bounded on the north iia Nor- 
way, on the east by Russia, on the south by the 
Gulf of Finland, and on the west by the Gulf of 
Bothnia, Sweden and Norway. In territory it is 
-as large as New England, New York and New 
Jersey. Finland ceded to the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics at the close of the Finnish-Soviet 
war 16,173 square miles of territory. F 

The lake and canal waterways are navigable 
for 2,500 miles. Notable are the mighty Imatra 
Tapids of the river Vuokski, having in a_chan- 
nel about 25 yards wide, an aggregate fall of 
about 72 ft. in a distance of 1,400 yards and a 
volume (the greatest in Europe) of between 480 
and 700 cubic peur a second, discharging ulti- 

to Lake Ladoga. 

eet extending far north into extremely cold 
latitudes, With rugged climate and to) ‘aphy, 
Finland is an agricultural country. Lumber is the 
most important industry. The principal crops are 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes and hay. Other chief 
industries in the order of their importance are— 
paper and pulp; iron and mechanical works; tex- 
tiles; leather, rubber and fur; and chemicals. 

Imports are mostly metals and metal goods; 
machinery; minerals and earths; textiles; colonial 
produce and spices; oils, fats, and waxes; means 
of transport; cereals; spinning materials. Exports, 
in order of their value, are pulp and paper; timber 
and manufactures of wood; food obtained from 
animals; metals and metal goods; leather, hides, 
furs; minerals, ores, and products from same; 
yarn and ropes; matches, ammunition, and other 
explosives; machinery; resins and tars; textiles. 

The ‘cooperative system has worked throughout 


Finland for nearly 40 years with marked success. 
There are (1939) more than 7,000 cooperatives with 
a total membership exceeding 900,000 and they 
handle about 25% of the retail trade and 40% of 
the wholesale. : 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the state 
religion, although there is absolutely free worship. 
There are three universities—one in Helsingfors 
and two in Turku. 

Finland, atter the downfall of the Czar, had 
representative government restored to her by a 
Provisional Government. Following the Bolshevist 
coup d’etat the Diet and Senate (Dec. 6, 1917 
proclaimed the independence of the republic. Civ 
war between the ‘‘Reds’’ and ‘‘Whites’’ followed. 
With German intervention, the ‘‘Reds’’ were de- 
feated and driven back into Russia in two battles 
(April, 1918) and the German troops went home 
in December of that year. The Finnish Diet re- 
solved (July 17, 1917) to establish a republic, and 
a peace treaty acknowledging the independence of 
Finland was signed with Russia at Dorpat (Oct. 
14, 1920). 

The President is chosen for six years by an 
Electoral College of 300 chosen by direct vote; he 
appoints the Cabinet. President Kyosti Kallio 
(porn April 10, 1873) was elected (Feb. 15, 1937). 
In the general election (July, 1939) the Gov- 
ernment coalition bloc, composed of Laborites, 
Agrarians and Liberals, increased its ae in 
the Diet from 143 to 149. Of the opposition par- 
ties the Conservatives gained three seats while 
the Swedish party, representing the minority 
population, lost three. Fascists and Nazis operat- 
ing in the ee National League lost seven of 
their 14 seats. 

The monetary unit is the mark; see Index, For- 
EIGN ExcHANGE Rates. The budget (1940) is esti- 
mated to balance at 5,109,594,000- marks, The 
mark was worth (Aug. 15, 1940) $.0205, 


France 


Capital, Paris—(War) Vichy—Area, 212,659 
France, once a republic but now a totalitarian 
State, is slightly smaller in area than a group of 
five Middle West States—Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Belgium and Luxemburg 
are tts neighbors on the north. On the east Ger- 
many lies beyond the Rhine, the boundary; the 
Jura Mountains and Lake Geneva separate it from 


square miles—Population (1936), 42,014,594 


witzerland, and the Graian Alps and the Mari- 
aie Alps from Italy. On the south is the Medi- 
terranean Sea and Spain, with the Pyrenees for 
the boundary line. On the west lie the Bay of 
Biscay and the North Atlantie Ocean, and on the 
north again the English Channel and _ the Straits 
of Dover separate it from England. From north 
to south its length is about 600 miles, and from the 
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western extremity near Brest to Strasbourg on the 
Rhine it is about 560 miles wide. The coastline on 
the north is 700 miles long; along the Atlantic and 
the Bay of Biscay, 865; on the Mediterranean 384 
miles. 


It has the highest mountain in Europe west, of 
the Caucasus, Mont Blanc (15,781 ft.). On the 
French side of the Pyrenees are several peaks ex- 
ceeding 10,000 ft. in height. 

In the south-central part of France is the so- 
called Central Plateau, which is bordered on its 
southeastern side by rugged mountain ranges, be- 
ginning with the Cevennes, which ascend from the 
Rhone Valley and reach a height of 5,584 ft. in 
Mont Lozere, and on its northwestern side by the 
Monts d’Auvergne which attain an altitude of 
6,000. ft. Further it is bordered by the hills of 
Burgundy and Cote d’Or. Still further north 
are the Vosges, which run parallel with the Rhine; 
their crest formed the boundary line between 
France and Germany before the World War. Thence 
the wooded highlands of the Argonne and the 
Ardennes bear off to the frontier. The western 
and northwestern part of France consists of fertile 
plains save for the -hills of Normandy and the 
picturesque rocky coast of Brittany. 

On the North Sea and the Channel are the sea- 
ports of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, with the 
great port of Havre at the mouth of the Seine, and 
Cherbourg, between Cape Hague and Cape Bar- 
fleur. In the extreme northwestern projection, 
sheltered by Cape St. Mathieu, is the roadstead of 
Brest, the great naval station, Further down the 
coast is Lorient, St. Nazaire, at the mouth of the 
Loire, with Nantes further up the river, Rochefort 
and La Rochelle. Up the estuary of the Garonne 
is the important port of Bordeaux, fourth city of 
the republic; and at the mouth of the Adour, in 
the extreme southwest corner, is Bayonne with its 
neighboring seaside resort of Biarritz. On the 
Mediterranean coast, which on the west is low, 
with lagoons and sand dunes, there is no great 

ort till the mouths of the Rhone are passed and 
Marseilles, the second city of the country, is 
reached. Beyond is the great naval base, Toulon, 
and from there by Nice and Monaco to the Italian 
frontier and beyond runs the beautiful Riviera— 
the Cote d’Azure. 


France, country of arts, letters and science, is 
also a land of festivals and gaiety. There are 
historical pageants elaborately presented in beau- 
tiful settings, such as Versailles, St. Germain, 
and in some of the many gardens in Paris. 


France possesses 1,300 thermal springs and 120 
health resorts. Spas are scattered through the 
mountain ranges, notably in Savoy, the Massif 
Central and the Vosges, Alps, Pyrenees and the 
Jura, aS well as in the lower slopes of Normandy, 
Touraine, Provence and many other localities. 
Along the 1,900 miles of French coast bordering on 
two seas and an ocean,. there are more than 900 
bathing beaches. 


. Much of the history of France may be read in 
her art. The prehistoric remains at Les Eyzies 
in Dordogne, the caves of Monestan in Ariege, 
the dolmens and menhirs of Brittany, the famous 
ruins of Carnac, the arenas of Arles and Nimes, 
all speak eloquently of ancient art. Traces of 
the Merovingian period are to be found in Aix-en- 
Provence, Frejus and Poitiers; masterpieces of 
the Romanesque and Gothic abound throughout 
France; the Renaissance and seventeenth century 
are especially well representd by the world-famous 
chateaux and their gardens, among which Vil- 
landry, Versailles, Vaux, Sceaux and Saint-Cloud 
are particularly famous. The magnificent public 
buildings and charming private mansions built 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in 
Paris, Abbeville, Nantes, Tours, Orleans and 
Bordeaux excite the admiration of tourist and 
native alike. 


Throughout France there, are many famous 
museums including the world-renéwned Louvre, 
the Carnavalet and others in Paris. The country 
is noted for beautiful churches and cathedrals, 
Particularly in Paris, Amiens, Beauvais, Reims, 
Chartres, Rouen, Poitiers, Bourges, Strasbourg, 
Albi and Arles. The chateaux of France, especially 
‘those of the Loire, are well known.’ Amboise, Blois, 
Luynes, Chenonceaux, Chambord, Maintenon, 
Chaumont, Azay have been available to tourist 
inspection for the past few years. Carcassonne is 
known for its old fortified walls. 


There are many popular winter resorts scattered 
in mountains of the Vosges, the Jura, the Alps 
and the Pyrenees. 


France has four important rivers, the Seine, 


the Garonne and the Rhone, the left 
bank of the Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to 
Lauterbourg, and a dozen others, all of great 
value because of canalization, which binds them 
together. The waterways total 17,543 miles in 
length, of which canals cover 3,031. 


French railways, totalling ‘26,417 miles, and for- 
merly owned and operated under seven great rail- 
way systems, two of which were state-owned, were 
merged (Jan. 1, 1938) into one French National 
Railway system, the Société Nationale des Chemins 
de Fer Francais. Upon that date, the State took 
over 51% of the French railroads’ capital stock and 
has controlled and operated them since. 


Paris will be turned into a seaport within three 
years as a result of the destruction of the bridges 
in the Seine valley in the advance (1940) of the 
German forces. Plans drawn by the French Min- 
istry of Public Works propose to make Paris a 
harbor for 2,500-ton freighters. 

Agriculturally, France is a country of small 
farms, the average unit being 24 acres. The French 
peasant is a frugal individual and grows most of 
what he eats. The land is suited to a variety of 
products the most important of which from a 
commercial standpoint are wheat, mixed corn, 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes and beets. A great 
diversity of fruits are grown, chiefly apples and 
pears, plums, peaches, apricots, nuts and cherries. 
The fishing industry is extensive. The government’ 
assists financially in the culture of silk. 

The country is rich in minerals, and the basins 
of Pas de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
huge coal deposits. Subterranean products, besides 
coal, include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, pyrites, 
mineral oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
potash salts. The iron ore deposits in Eastern 
France and the bauxite deposits in Central France 
are among the richest in the world. 

Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
the economic life of the.nation, and chief among 
these are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
textiles, ‘perfumes and iron products. 


France imports three times as much wine as she 
exports. The principal imports in peace time in the 
order of their monetary value are—coal and coke; 
raw cotton; wine, oil seeds; wool; cereals; petro- 
leum; chemicals; machinery; coffee; copper; hides 
and skins, silk, iron and steel. The most impor- 


the Loire, 


tant exports, in their order, are—chemical products; - 


raw wool; cotton textiles; iron and steel; wine; 
silk textiles; machinery; automobiles; soaps and 
perfumes; jewelry; glass; rubber goods; table 
fruits; clothing; timber. : 


French imports (1938) were divided: United 


States, 11.4%; Algeria, 10.5%; Great Britain, 
7.0%; Belgium-Luxemburg, 6.9%; Germany, 6.9%; 


French Indo-China, 4.1%; Australia, 3.3%; French 


West Africa, 3.3%; British India, 2.8%; Nether-) 
French exports (1938) were distrib= 


lands, 2.6%. 
uted: United States, 5.5%; Algeria, 12.4%; Great 
Britain, 11.6%; Belgium-Luxemburg, 13.7%; Ger- 
Many, 6.0%; French Indo-China, 3.0%; French 
West Africa, 2.6%; Netherlands, 4.4%; Switzer- 
land, 6.3%; Tunisia, 3.2%. 

Alsace-Lorraine, returned by Germany to France 
at the end of the World War, had a population of 
1,709,749, according to the census of 1921. Yet 
this census of 1921 returned the total population 
of enlarged France as 39,209,706, a loss of 395,254 
over the previous census of 1911. Moreover, 
France, always a most attractive country to for- 
eigners, counted as residents in 1911, 1,152,096 
foreigners, and in 1921, 1,550,449, an increase of 
398,353 (in Paris and its suburbs, 620,865). This 
would indicate a net loss of French citizens 
amounting to 2,503,396, due to the actual losses 
incurred during the World War and the decrease 
in the birth rate resulting from the War. 


The number of foreigners in France (1936 cen- 
sus) was 2,453,507, a decrease of approximately 
400,000 over 1932. The number of households 
(1936 census) was 13,145,184, occupying 9,109,687 
houses. F 

France is in the vanguard in the matter of social 
welfare legislation. Both employers and employees 
contribute to the old-age pension fund. There is 
also compulsory social insurance against illness, 
maternity, disablement and death. 


The school system of France is highly developed. 
Primary instruction is free since 1881 and com- 
pulsory since 1882 for all children from six to 
fourteen. The teachers are, by the law of 1886, lay: 
The French Cabinet passed a law (1940) re- 
pealing the law passed (1904) forbidding monks, 
friars and nuns to teach in French public schools. 
The new law 
Catholic teaching orders to instruct in the French 


permits Jesuit and other Roman - 
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schools. The public schools, primary, secondary and 
superior, form the University of France, and are 
administered by the Ministry of National Educa- 
tion with the aid of a ieee) Council and a force 
of 41 Inspectors-General and Inspectors. There 
are 16 universities in the country and one in Al- 
giers. The University of Paris was founded in 
1150; 25 years after the University of Montpellier. 


The country is predominantly Roman Catholic, 
only about a million persons adhering to the 
Protestant faith. The state recognizes no religion 
and tolerates all. 


France, as a Republic, was governed under con- 
Stitutional law adopted (1875) and modified (1875- 
1884-1885-1889). Legislative power rested in a 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies, with the Depu- 
ties elected by manhood suffrage every four years. 
The Senators were elected for nine years, one 
third retiring every three years; the election was 
indirect and made by an electoral body in each 
district made up of delegates chosen in the muni- 
cipal council of each commune, and of Deputies, 
councillor-generals and district councillors in each 
department. 

The two Houses united as a National Assembly, 
elected by absolute majority a President of the 
Republic to serve seven years, meeting imme- 
diately whenever a vacancy occurred. The Presi- 
dent selected a Cabinet of Ministers, generally 
from the two Chambers, but was permitted to go 
outside the membership. In practice the President 
Summoned a leader who could obtain a majority in 
the Chambers in support of his policies as Presi- 
dent of the Council (Premier) and he made up his 
list of Ministers and submitted it for approval to 
the two Houses. The number of portfolios varied. 
Each Minister was responsible to the Chambers 
for his acts and the Ministry as a whole was re- 
sponsible for the general policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

The unit of local Government was the com- 
mune. Each commune elected by general suf- 
frage a municipal council which in turn elected a 
Mayor, who is both a representative of the com- 
mune, the agent of the central Government and 
the head of the police. Each Department had 
representatives of all Ministries and was placed 
under a prefect nominated by the Government and 
having wide functions. The elected Conseils d’Ar- 
rondissement were charged with allotting the direct 
taxes. 

The tenure of office of the Premier was subject 
to the will of the Chamber of Deputies. If the 
Chamber refused hi a vote of confidence, he 
tendered his resignation and another Premier was 
named by the President. 

The last elected President of France was Albert 
Lebrun (1932-1939). He was born (Aug. 29, 1871) 
and elected (May 10, 1932) to succeed Paul Dou- 
mer, who was assassinated (May 5, 1932). Lebrun 
was reelected (April 5, 1939) by the National As- 
sembly. 

The war with Germany saw rapid changes of 
Cabinets in 1940. Premier Edouard Daladier and 
his Cabinet resigned (March 20) and was succeeded 
by Paul Reynaud as Premier the following day. 
The Reynaud Cabinet served until its resignation 
(June 16) when Marshal Henri Philippe Petain 
was named Premier and immediately declared for 
peace with Germany. His plea for an armistice 
was granted (June 22) when the French delegates 
accepted the German terms. The German Army 
occupies three-fifths of France. 

The Third Republic of France was voted out of 
existence (July 9, 1940) at Vichy, the temporary 
capital, by the Chamber of Deputies and the Sen- 
ate meeting as the National Assembly. The vote 
in the Chamber was 395 to 3 and in the Senate 
225 to The yote gave the Government the 
wer to establish a new Constitution. The fol- 
Towing day, 569 to 80, the Assembly voted to estab- 
lish a totalitarian state, but the Government was 
forced to submit the new Constitution to a pleb- 
iscite of the nation. 

The Assembly gave to 84-year-old Marshal Petain 
as Chief of State full powers as dictator. Pierre 
Laval, 57 years old, twice premier of France and 
in and out of cabinets for fifteen years, was made 

erpetual Vice Premier and ultimate successor to 
Marshal Petain as head of the Government. M. 
Laval holds power equal to that of any dictator in 

‘ope. 

The Chamber approved a totalitarian regime on 
the fascist model, vogrere| the formation of a new 
“advisory’’ assembly under the new Constitution. 
Even then the decrees provide Marshal Petain or 
his successor will continue to wield legislative 
power at his own discretion if there are threats 
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of external danger or internal crisis. The new 
Senate and Chamber of Deputies meet only. when 
summoned by the Chief of State. The Senate is 
appointed by the Government and the lower house 
represents trade groups, industry, agriculture and 
other divisions of national life. The two houses 
have no political powers of any kind but are in a 
Position only to advise the Government on eco- 
nomic matters. - 

Marshal Petain created a Government of twelve 
Ministers and appointed Governors for the twelve 
large Provinces, replacing the former Prefects. 
This Cabiriet remained in office until Sept. 6 when 
the Premier announced the formation of a new 
one, including only one former Parliamentarian, 
Laval, who remained as Vice President of the 
Council of Ministers. The new Cabinet contains 
no Ministers, only Secretaries of State, but the 
Vice President and the Secretaries have the pre- 
Togatives of Ministers. The following comprise 
this Cabinet: 

Vice Premier—Pierre Laval. 

Minister—Paul Baudoin. 

Justice—Raphael Alibert. 

Industrial Production and Labor—Rene Belin. 

Finance—Yves Bouthillier, 

Marine—Admiral Jean Darlan. 

War—General Charles Huntziger. 

Interior—Marcel B. Peyrouton. 

Aviation—General Jean Marie Bergeret. 

Communications—Jean Berthelot. 

Colonies—Rear Admiral Rene Platon. 

Education and Youth—Georges Ripert. 

Agriculture—Pierre Cazlot. 

These nine men, meeting under the direction of 
Marshal Petain’s Presidency, formulate the laws 
and general policies. To Vice President Laval is 
attached the duty of coordinating the work of the 
various Secretaries of State. 


The text of the draft of the resolution by which 
the Deputies and the Senate virtually approved 
their own death sentences reads: 


“The National Assembly gives full powers to the 
government of the republic under the signature 
and authority of Marshal Petain, President of 
the Council, in order to create by one or several 
acts a new Constitution for the French State: 

“The Constitution must guarantee the rights of 
labor, family and fatherland. 

“The Constitution will be ratified by the As- 
sembly which it will have created.” 

The decree giving to M. Laval the right of suc- 
cession as Chief of State reads: 

“If for any cause whatsoever before the nation 
ratifies the new Constitution we [Marshal Petain] 
are impeded from exercising the sanctions of Chief 
of State, Pierre Laval, Vice President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers, will assume them in full right. 


“In case M. Laval is impeded for any reason 
whatsoever from assuming these functions, he in 
turn will be replaced by a person designated by a 
majority of seven votes of the Council of Ministers. 

“Until this person’s investiture, his functions 
will be exercised by the Council of Ministers.’’ 

Occupied France was divided into military dis- 
tricts under German commanders. In some places 
—for example, Paris—local police and other of- 
ficials exercise restricted authority, but the coun- 
try at large is run by the German army. German 
civil administrations were set up in Alsace-Lor- 
raine to organize life on a basis comparable to 
that in the Reich. 

The political complexion of the Chamber of 
Deputies elected in 1936, showing the changes 
wrought by the electorate since 1928, follows: 


1936 1932 1928 


Right 

Repub. Indep. & Affiliates......... 16 15 12 
Repub. Federation of France...... 53 38)... 
French Social Party.............+ 8 ...}140 
Independent Republicans......... 27 'Saverar 
Agrarians & Popular Action....... 26) 24 eae 
Popular Democrats.............--. 18 16: 
Lettist & Indep. Republicans...... 41 57)... 
Democratic Left............ oéene BO ee ee 
Left : 
Radicals & Radical-Socialists...... 113 160 110 
Indep. Left &.Minor Left Parties 27 . 16-162 
Socialist & Republican Union 29 27 46 
Socialists. ...... Pe RED 149 130 104 
Communists.........- 72° 19" 446 
Unaffiliated ..........5 25000. Soe i cy! 3 


Tot. (Right, Center, Left, Unaf)..615 613 611 


_ 
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The Senate, after the election of one-third of 
its members (Oct. 29, 1935) stood: 


Social, National & Republican group......... 16 
Republican Union. ... - 520 .s eee ee wh see 127 59. 
Democratic & Radical Union...............- 27 
Democratic Left (Radical & Radical-Socialist) 159 
MOCIANSTS teres ie aks’ > co.s.s o/s aleldyeie epety nlaipleleie 14 
OMMIUUMISHS ois ohh a oi os: shyt lel e ee 9.8 sen awe vllels wie @ 

Independents. ...- 22... bie e eee eee teens 33 
VACHTICLOS ME ieiattels, dele ions. «fae cere tess pielbe @ olore'* abe 4 
PPEDLGUD aetetlelsenel sobs )are inicio e arerele ake eters le ve ane c=! 314 


The War Cabinet of Premier Daladier decreed 
(Sept. 26, 1939) the dissolution of the Communist 
Party in France. The decree, signed by President 
Lebrun, also prohibits the propaganda of the Com- 
munist Internationale in France. The Communist 
Party paid membership in France was estimated at 
more than 500,000. The party polled 21,200,000 
votes in the 1936 elections and controlled approxi- 
mately 800 municipalities and made trade unions, 


The unit of currency is the franc. The last 
quoted value of the franc (June, 1940) was $.0201. 


The Bank of France in peace time has the sole 
right to issue notes backed by its gold reserve and 
has a monopoly for the deposit of State funds. 
It is also the largest commercial bank in the coun- 


try. It has 19 offices in Paris and its suburbs and 


159 branches; 84 auxiliary offices, and 399 connect- 
ing offices in France. 


Bank of France statements for two years com- 
pare as follows: 


sire Sheet “pg 
Asset 
ages 1,000 francs 1,000 francs 
NSM tients. Ga loceie's) ie a's Lert gully Fa vee one 
Foreign assets........ z 
Advances to public... 8,316,000 44,083,000 


0,57 7,000 32,600,000 


L to\state.<.6.)... 20, : 
Pie ase 14,458,000 16,69 


Other assets......... 4,000 
July 27, May 30, 
Liabilities 1939 1940 
‘ 1,000 francs. 1,000 francs 
. Note circulation...... 123,329,000 170,853,000 
Current accounts and ; 
deposits........... 21,526,000 26,828,000 
Other liabilities...... 2,781,000 2,811,000 


Ratio of gold to liab 62.46% 


BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR TWO YEARS 


Revenue 1939 1940* 
Francs Frances 
eS ee 57,545,084,000 65,373,667,000 
Monopolies, state in- 

GUE is A ae 607,206,480 677,570,722 
State domains........ 479,972,000 376,094,000 
PPUOWA oo. Git ose 7,698,526,040 12,580,246,390 
Exceptional revenues. ......-......: 8,000,000 
Algerian revenue..... 14,391,000 15,505,006 

wa) 66,345,179,520 79,031,083,112 

*Civil budget. 

Expenditures 1939 1940* 

Francs Frances 

Finance 32,919,806,091 41,893,940, 236. 

Military G2, 022,200 cae in ate eos OW 
ON 25614, 300; 200 Ritunucnts Ve des 

A 2,322,227 BBO. oc. ee vi 

E 4,385,032,980 4,665,382,741 

Foreign Affairs... .. 456,888,597 — 489,766,171 

Labor, health...... 3,675,923,883 17,819,468,880** 

Agriculture........ ,165,85 944 94: 

Puplic works.....,. 2,195,821,185 3 037,079,737 


Ex-service pensions. 


*Civil budget. 


**Includes 14,300,000,000 for military separation 
allowances, 


Parliament passed (Dec. 31, 1939) the civil and 
Military budgets of 329,000,000,000 francs for 1940. 
The military budget is for 249,111,000,000 frances, 
all to be raised by loans, The civil budget amounts 
to 79,889,000,000 francs. The original budgets for 
1939 were 93,000,000,000 francs. Of the war budget 
106,000,000,000 francs are earmarked for the air 


force; 36,619,000,000 for the army; 15,242,000,000 
for the navy plus special credits for four 35,000-ton 
battleships; 87,287,000,000 for the ministry of arma- 
ments and 2,100,600,000 to the merchant marine 
for anti-submarine and anti-mine warfare. 


The French Army is divided into the Metropoli- 
tan and the Colonial armies. ‘The peace estab- 
lishment Metropolitan army (1938-1939) consists 
of an active army of 491,000, of whom 421,000 are 
for home defense and 70,000 a mobile reserve for 
overseas garrisons. The conscript serves two 
years in the active army, and is available there- 
after for a period of 26 years. 


The Colonial army (1938), partly white and 
partly colored, had 190,182 exclusive of Colonial 
troops in France, making the total peace establish- 
ment 698,010. 


The navy (1939) consisted of 7 modernized bat- 
tleships, 1 aircraft carrier, 18 cruisers, 40 escort 
and patrol vessels, 60 destroyers, 12 torpedo boats 
and 77 submarines. There were under construction 
(1939) two battleships, 2 aircraft carriers, 3 
cruisers, 28 destroyers, 25 submarines, 3 escort 
vessels, 11 minesweepers, 12 submarine chasers, 4 
seaplane tenders and 30 motor torpedo boats. The 
personnel of the navy (1939) numbered 4,930 
officers and 69,500 men, with 3,000 to be added. 


The terms of the armistice provided that all 
naval units, except some left to guard the empire, 


-be recalled to specified ports and placed under 


German or Italian control. Germany declared it 
would not use the French fleet against Great 
Britain. 

The military air service (1939) had a personnel 
of 62,495 officers and men (49,060 at home), and 
3,297 planes. The home force is organized in four 
air commands with headquarters in Paris, Dijon, 
Aix-en-Provence and Tours. The expansion pro- 
gram (approved before the 1939 war in Europe) 
provides for 2,600 first line aircraft by April, 1940, 
with a corresponding increase in reserves. 

The Gendarmerie, a police force recruited from 
the army but performing civil duty, numbers 
33,380, and the Garde Republicaine, a similar force 
performing police service in Paris, numbers 2,988. 

The armistice provided for the demobilization of 
all naval, air and military forces, with the excep- 
tion*of police troops of which a force of 100,000 
was permitted. ; 

France constructed a system of fortifications, 
known as the Maginot line, extending 125 miles 
along the Franco-German frontier from Switzer- 
land to Luxemburg. Later the line was extended 
along the Franco-Belgian border to the North Sea. 
It is estimated that the original Maginot line and 
the extension cost $500,000,000. The extension was 
constructed after the declaration of war by France 
against Germany (1939) and was not as formid=> 
pee the original line which took five years to~ 

uild. 

Trenches linked a series of casemates—shell- 
proof vaults with embrasures through which artil- 
lery and machine guns might be fired—from one to 
16 miles apart. From this chain, which included 
an elaborate system of subterranean barracks con- 
nected by tunnels, army officers believed a con- 
tinuous barrage might be laid down ‘along the 
frontier. The line was so constructed that troops 
were hidden from enemy view and protected by 
the fortifications against bombardment. 


Defense against gas was provided by a special 
process; electric machinery maintained in the in- 
terior an atmospheric pressure slightly higher than 
the exterior pressure. Gunners laid their fire by 
following the indications on a dial, controlled by 
an artillery officers in a hermetically sealed ar- 
mored chamber, who viewed the outside world 
through panoramic telescopes. Telephone lines 
were built through concrete slabs or buried under- 
ground. The fortifications contained miles of bar- 
racks with passages lighted by electricity. Every 
precaution was taken to make the line habitable 
for months. Tons of concrete and steel for more 
obstacles, traps, pits, trenches, gun emplacements 
and field fortifications of all kinds as well as con- 
pat riser and block houses were added (1940) 
© the line. 


The German army in the Battle of France cut 
through all except'a few miles of the rear of the 
line (June 16, 1940) and the French withdrew vir- 
tually all of the 500,000 in the line. Later it was 
reported that the Germans had destroyed the line 
so far as its military value was concerned. 
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ss ate DS a, ir fella tll ee tll ed 
French Colonies 


ee 8 
Popula- - 
Sq. Mi. tion Sq. Mi. ha 
IN ASIA IN AFRICA Ip 
Syria & Lebanon (Mandate) 57,900] 3,630,000 Morocco- (Protectorate 1 a 
French India.............. 196 00,359 || Algeria.............. 4 ex 847'500 serra tt 
French Indo-China... !.))! 281,174 |23,583,861 Tunis, “est Kticn oo 48,313] 2'608,313 
fe ench West Africa........| 1,815, ‘945, 
Total in Asia........... 339,270|27,534,220|| Togoland (Mandate).... |_|; 31803 meet 


IN AMERICA 


St. Pierre and Miquelon... . 93 4,695 
Guadelupe., . 583 304,239 
Martinique. E 385 246,712 
French Guiana and Inini... 65,041 37,005 
Total in America....... 65, H 
inoueaA 419 592,651 
\ New Caledonia, ete........ 8,548 53,245 
St GE ee 1,520 39,920 
Total in Oceania........ 10,068! 93,165 


Cameroon (Mandate)...... 
French Equatorial Africa... 


PIRI cota 2 es. b, bw «) dere 0| '213'3803 
Madagascar............... 241,094 4 

OMIGN Soe vc Ga aw vce 790 {3,797,936 
SOMA . 66 Less sk me 8,492 44,240 


Grand total in all colonies .} 4,687,442|70,027,043 


The Petain Go ernment announced (Sept. 30, 1940) that it would retain full military and civilian 


control of all French Colonies and Protectorates. 


ALGERIA 
(L’ Algerie) 


_ Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend- 
ing for 650 miles along the Meditérranean Sea, 
between Tunis on the east and Morocco on the 
west. Both neighbors are French protectorates. 
The northern territory.extends inland approxi- 
mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into the 
Sahara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 te 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys 
running out from the hills, mainly owned by 
Europeans, which is cultivated scientifically. Be- 
hind the Tell is the tableland of the Shat with an 
elevation of 3.000 ft.. arid. or covered with salt 
lakes and swamp. The two chains of the Atlas 
Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 ft., divide 
the country from the Sahara. Algeria has a popu- 
lation (1936) of 7,234,684; and area of 847,500 
Square miles. The capital is Algiers. The natives 
are Moslems. 

The Northern Territory is divided into three 
departments: Algiers, population, 2,240,911; Oran, 
1,623,356; -and Constantine, 2,727,766. Each depart- 
Ment sends one senator and three deputies to the 
National Assembly which alone has the right to 
legislate for Algeria. 

An army corps of the Metropolitan army (the 


XTXth) is stationed in Algeria. It includes the 
Foreign Legion; 6 regiments of Zouaves; 6 regi- 
ments oi cavalry (Chasseurs, d’Afrique); 3 of field, 
and 1 of heavy artillery, 1 battalion of engineers 
and 1 regiment of the flying corps; 12 regiments of 
Algerian Tirailleurs, and 6 regiments of Spahis 
(Arab cavalry). The strength of the garrison at 
Algiers and Tunis (1937) was 3,603 officers and 
82,722 men. The Air Corps had 2,280 of ail ranks 
in_ 5 groups. 


Nationals must serve two years with the army 


and then may be called up as reservists in case of 
mobilization. 

Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, flax and tobacco. Wine 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle grazing is the 
chief agricultural pursuit. There are large de- 
posits of iron, zinc, lead, mereury, copper and 
antimony. 

The principal imports are textiles, machines, 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, 
cereals and coffee. Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, esparto, spirits. Trade is 
mainly with France. 

The unit of currency is the French france. Gov- 
ernmental revenues (1940) were estimated at 
2,526,128,968 francs; expenditures at 2,525,778,285. 


TUNIS 
(Afrikiya; Tunisie) 


Tunis, one of the former Barbary states under There are large fertile valleys in the mountain- 
the suzerainty of Turkey, is situate on the northern} ous north, excellent land for fruit culture in the 
coast of Africa, with the Mediterranean Sea on the| northeast peninsula, high tablelands and pastures 
north and east, Italian Libya on the southeast, the in the center, and famous oases and gardens in the 
Sahara Desert on the south and Algeria on the south, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
west. The capital is Tunis. The country has an industry is agriculture, and wheat, barley, oats, 
area of 48,313 square miles and a population of | olives, grapes and dates are produced in abun- 
2,608,313. The native population is Mussulman. | dance, besides almonds, oranges, lemons, shad- 

The French were obliged to send a military force | docks, pistachios, alfa grass, henna and cork. 
into the country (1881) to protect Algeria from | Lead, iron, phosphate and zine are the most im- 


the raids of the Khroumer tribes, which resulted 
in a treaty (signed May 12, 1881) placing Tunis 
under the protectorate of France. 


The native ruler of Tunis is Sidi Ahmed Bey prise the chief imports; 


(born 1862). He succeeded his cousin, Sidi Mi 
hamed el Habib Bey (July 16, 1929). 

The army of occupation consists of 25,000 men 
with 1,150 officers. 


portant minerals. 

More than 60% of the trade is with France. 
Textiles, manufactured metals, and minerals com- 
agricultural products, 
olive oil, and minerals are the principal exports. 

Governmental receipts (1940) were 811,198,000 
francs; expenditures 810,954,000. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


French West Africa reaches from the Atlantic 
Ocean at about 17° west longitude across Africa 
to the Soudan at about 24° east longitude and from 
the southern desert boundaries of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis and Italian Libya to the Gulf of Guinea and 
the indeterminate boundary of French Equatorial 
Africa. It has been formed by consolidation of 
seven colonies. 

The population included 26,614 Europeans. The 
capital, Dakar, has about 40,000 population. The 
governmental budget for 1938 was estimated to 
balance at 1,126,264,486 francs. 

The colonies export fruits, palm—nuts and oil, 
rubber, cotton, cacao, timber, and peanuts. The 
chief imports are foodstuffs, textiles, machinery 


and hardware, and spirits. Trade is mainly with 


France. 


Colon Sq. M._ Pop., 1937 
Bineaal incl. Dakar Dist..... _ 77,790 1,666,374 
Mauritania: Mais 055 0s . 323,310 370,764 
French Guine 96,886 2,065,527 
Ivory Coast.. 184,174 3,981,459 
PIBNOMIES. jas Sin cea oid 0i< ojo adi=ie soa'aae Ld a 
prenGi BAG 300. + r+-- 5 se 
Dakar and dependencies....... 0 126,9 

GOLAN, «cages ctowicl «01 cern sere 1,815,768 14,945,190 


The budget (1938) balanced at 1,126,264,486 
francs. 
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FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
(French Congo) 


French Equatorial Africa is in the heart of Africa 
and has a seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean 
between Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo. 

Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Anglo- 
Egyptian Soudan, Libya, French West Africa and 
Nigeria. French acquisition began (1841) and its 
territory has since been extended by exploration 
and occupation. That part (107,270 square miles) 
ceded to Germany as compensation for acknowl- 
edgment of the Morocco protectorate (1911) was 
restored to France in the Treaty of Versailles and 
incorporated in this territory. The capital is Braz- 
zaville. The constituent colonies are: 


Colony Sq. M. Pop., 1931 
Gabun We hha To aNals Sta Weis) = jofel e streho ,218 408,516 
Middle Congo. ......2...-.--++ 166,069 744,503 
Wbangi-<Sharie sy. .Gevs 22. vee oo 238,767 833,041 

ede a ee apeaiiemetetais ereia teh arayate ee 461,202 1,432,006 

Tétal [oe ee caper chee 959,256 3,418,066 


Europeans number 4,949. B 

There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
rich in timber, but the output as yet is only wild 
rubber, and palm oil and ivory. Copper, lead and 
zinc are found. Commerce is chiefly with France. 

The general budget (1938).was balanced at 224,- 
629,000 francs. 


CAMEROON 


: Cameroon is that part of the former German 
es Colony Kamerun (captured Feb., 1916). It 

consists of 166,489 square miles and was allotted 

to France as a Mandate by the Treaty of Versailles. 

¥ It was constituted an autonomous territory by de- 
‘ cree (March, 1921).\ It is governed by a Com- 
. missioner. The capitai is Yaounde. Its popula- 
tion (1938) is 2,516,623, including 3,106 Europeans. 
a The colony has two seaports, Douala and Kibri. 


ie French Somaliland lies between Eritrea (Italian), 
Ethidpia and British Somaliland and is separated 
by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb from Aden 


(British) . 
: The area is 8,492 square miles and population 


(1936), 44,240; the capital is Jibuti (population, 


Madagascar, an island off the east-coast of Africa 
from which it is separated by the Mozambique 
Channel (240 miles wide at its narrowest part), is 
about 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at its 
greatest breadth. It is nearly as large as the 
State of Texas. Its area is 241,094 square miles; 
its population (1936, including Mayotte and Comoro 
Islands) 3,797,936. The capital is Antananarivo. 
To Madagascar is attached for government the 
prosperous archipelago of the Comoro Islands with 
an area in all of about 790 square miles, and with, 
in 1931, 130,253 inhabitants. 


Reunion is in fact an integral part of France, 
as' it is represented in Parliament at Paris by a 
Senator and two Deputies. It is an island in the 
Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascar, 
and has belonged to France since 1643. The area 


The French possessions in India lie along the 
Coromandel coast, on the Bay of Bengal, in the 
Southeastern part, to the north of the island of 
Ceylon. The most important is Pondicherry, estab- 
lished by the French East Indian Company (1674), 
which, after changing hands eight times, finally 
rested in the control of France (1814). The colo- 
nies are divided in five dependencies: Pondicherry, 


French Indo-China, situated in the southeastern 
part of Asia with China on the north, Siam on the 
west and the Gulf of Tonkin and the South China 
Sea on the east and south, comprises five states, as 
shown above. It is as large as Texas. The popula- 
tion includes about 42,000 Europeans. The capital 
is Hanoi, Tonkin. 


' Guadeloupe, consisting of two large islands, 
Basse-Terre and Grande-Terre, separated by a nar- 
row channel, and five smaller islands, is a group 
of the Windward Islands in the West Indies, be- 
tween Antigua and Dominica. They have been in 
the possession of France since 1634 and are repre- 
sented in Parliament at Paris by a Senator and 
two Deputies. The government consists of a Gov- 


Area: Ly eaten i 
ochin-China 26,476 sq. m. ,615,9 
nie 56,973 sq. m. 5,989,302 
Cambodia 67,550 sq. m. 3,046,432 
Tonkin 40,530 sq. m. 8,970,464 
Laos 89,320 sq. m. 1,011,695 
Kwangchow 325 sq. m. 220,000 
Total 281,174 sq. m. 23,853,861 


Its chief products are palm oil, ground nuts, 
almonds. hides, cacao and ivory. Trade is princi- 
pally with France. | 

Of Togoland, the only German colony that was 
self-supporting, France received 21,893 square 
miles, about two-thirds. It is attached to French 
Dahomey, and is a mandated territory with a popu- 
lation of 780,497. 

The budget (1938) showed revenues 139,439,747 
francs; expenditures 118,328,574. 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 


14,870), its port on the Gulf of Aden, acquired 
(1862) but not developed until 1884. The budget 
(1939) balanced at 26,000,000 francs. 

The colony has few industries, but hides, coffee 
and ivory are exported. Jibuti is connected with 
Addis Ababa by railroad and much of Ethiopia’s 
commerce passes through it. 


‘ MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar came under a French protectorate 
(1886) and was. declared a French colony (1896). 
More than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
| corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, sugar cane and cocoa. 
The forests are rich in cabinet and tanning wood, 
raffa, resins, gums and beeswax. 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
dustries, Minerals found include graphite, mica, 
phosphates, gold and radium. 

The estimated budget (1939) balanced at 343,660,- 
000 francs. 


REUNION + 


is 970 square miles; the population (1936), 208,858, 
of whom 203,319 are of French extraction. The 
chief products are sugar, rum, coffee, manioc, 
tapioca, vanilla and spices. The chief imports are 
oe pee cereals. Trade is ovrincipally . with 


FRENCH INDIA “ie 


population (1939), 184,015; Katikal, 62,729; Chan- 
dernagor, 34,639; Mahe, 13,583; Yanaon, 5,387. The 
colonies send one Senator and one Deputy to Par- 
liament at Paris. Agriculture is the chief industry 
and oil seed the chief export. Pondicherry has 
five cotton mills. 

The total population of French India is 300,359; 
bes wes is 196 square miles. Pondicherry is the 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


| The whole country is under a Governor-General 
| with a Secretary-General and a superior Council, 
and each state has a head, that of the colony being 
a Governor, and those of the protectorates being 
called Residents Superior. There is a common 
budget for Indo-China, which (1939) balanced at 
107,638,180 piastres. The piastre was stabilized 
(1920) at 10 francs (39.2 cents gold). 
_ French Indo-China began (1939) to train and 
equip a home army of 100,000 and to establish an 
industry to supply it with material and munitions. 
The chief exports are rice, rubber, fish, coal, 
pepper, cattle and hides, corn, zine and tin. The 
principal imports are cotton and silk tissues, metal 
goods, kerosene-and motor cars, 


GUADELOUPE 


ernor and an elected Council. The soil is very 
productive. The area of the entire group of islands 
is 688 square miles; population (1936) is 304.209. 
Basse-Terre is the capital. The budget (1939) bal- 
anced at 83,608,979 frances. 

The principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum, 
pcase vanilla, bananas. Trade is mainly with 
'rance. f 
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Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in the 


- West Indies, has been a possession of France since 


» Europe. 


1635, It is represented in the French Parliament 
by a Senator and two Deputies. It is administered 
by a Governor, a General Council, and elective 
Municipal Councils. In Martinique is located the 
famous volcano, Mt. Pelee, which in eruption on 
(May 8, 1902) destroyed the city of St. Pierre with 
all its 40,000 inhabitants. The island is the birth- 


MARTINIQUE 


place of the Empress Josephine. 

Martinique has a population (1936) of 246,712, 
and an area of 385 square miles. The capital is 
Fort-de-France. 

The chief exports are sugar, rum, bananas, pine- 
apples and cocoa beans. ‘Trade is mainly with 
France. The franc is the monetary unit. ut 
governmental budget (1937) was balanced at ~ 
100,000 francs. 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON ; 


St. Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
barren islands close to the southwestern coast of 
Newfoundland, inhabited by fishermen. Town- 
ships were abolished (July 18, 1935) and an ad- 
ministrator, assisted by a council, rules the islands. 
The exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, and 
other fish products. Imports consist of textiles, 
salt, wines, foodstuffs and meat. A regular boat 
service is maintained with North Sydney and Hali- 


FRENCH 

French Guiana is on the north coast of South 
America on the Atlantic Ocean, with Dutch Guiana 
on the west and Brazil on the east and south. The 
country has lost heavily in population in the last 
several decades, the census of 1911 returning 49,009 
inhabitants as compared with 37,005 in 1936 (in- 
cluding the hinterland of Inini, separated territo- 
Tially from Guiana July 6, 1930). The area of 
Guiana is 34,740 square miles. The area of Inini 
is 30,301 square miles. Guiana sends one Deputy to 
the Chamber at Paris.- The colony has a Governor 
and a Council General of 16 elected members. 


fax. A telegraph cable connects St. Pierre with 
Europe and the American continent. The French 
franc is the medium of exchange. The govern- 
mental budget (1938) was balanced at 10,371,900 
frances. 
The St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 
miles; Miquelon, 83 square miles. The population 
t. Pierre: 4,175; Miquelon: 520; total: 3,916. 
The capital is St. Pierre. 


GUIANA 


France has a famous penal colony there since 1885, 
known as Devil’s Island. It has (1938) nearly 
6,000 prisoners. The capital is Cayenne. 

Immense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 
tory. Very little of the land is cultivated. The 
principal crops are rice, corn, manioc, cocoa, ba- 
nanas, and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the 
most important industry. Exports comprise cocoa, 
bananas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose- 
wood essence, balata and hides. Trade is chiefly 
with France. 

The franc is the monetary unit. The governmen- 
tal budget (1938) was balanced at 17,704,755 francs. 


OCEANIA—TAHITI 


The French possessions, widely scattered in the 
Southern Pacific Ocean, were grouped together 
(1903) as one homigenous colony under one Gover- 
nor, with’ headquarters at Papeete, Tahiti, one of 
the Society Islands The other groups are the Mar- 
quesas, the Tuamoti Group, the Leeward Islands, 
the Gambier, the Tubuai, and Rapa Islands. Ta- 
hiti is picturesque and mountainous with a pro- 
ductive coastland bvaring cocoanut, banana and 
Orange trees, sugar-cane, vanilla and other tropi- 
¢al fruits. Preparation of copra, sugar and rum 
are the chief industries. Trade is largely with 
France. 

The area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
is 1,520 square miles; the population is 39,920. 

New Caledonia, with an area of 8,548 square 
miles and a population (census of 1936) of 53,245, 
is 248 miles long and has an average breadth of 
31 miles. It is about half way between Australia 
and the Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The 
Isle of Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty 


Islands, the Huon Islands, Fortuna and Alofi. 
The group was acquired by France (1854), and a 
ra colony was maintained on Nou Island until 

The Colony is administered by a Governor and 
an elective council general. Noumea (population, 
17,055) is the capital. 

Mining is the chief industry. Chrome, cobalt, 
nickel, iron and manganese abound. Other min- 
erals found are antimony, mercury, cinnabar, sil- 
ver, gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products 
include coffee, copra, cotton, manioc (cassava), 
corn, tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 

The New Hebrides, 250 miles northeast of New 
Caledonia and 500 miles west of Fiji, is a group 
with an ageregate area of 5,700 square miles, hav- 
ing a native population estimated at about 60,000, 
and a white population, (1930): British, 219; 
French, 931. The group has been a condominium 
since 1906 and administered jointly by High Com- 
missioneys of France and Great Britain. Chief 
products are copra, cotton, cacao and coffee. 


Germany 


(DEUTSCHES REICH) 


Capital, Berlin—Area, 
¢ Including 


The German Reich, as it is called officially, is 
situated in the heart of Europe. It is bounded 
on the north by the North Sea, Denmark and 
the Baltic; on the east by Poland, Lithuania, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary; on the south by 
Czecho-Slovakia. Yugo-Slavia, Switzerland and 
Italy; and on the west by France, Luxembourg, 
eum. Holland, Switzerland and Liechtenstein. 

é climate of Germany is quite mild in sum- 
mer and rather cold.in winter, as in all western 
The soil is not naturally fertile, being 
Jargely a glacial plain over which the action of the 
ice moved much d: it has always demanded un- 
usual artificial fertilization. The land is heavily 
wooded. Forestry is far advanced, perhaps more 
perfected as a science than in any other country. 
The Black Forest of Germany is famed for its 
timber and as a resort. Thé highest mountains are 
the Bavarian and Austrian Alps in the south. The 
northern part is a plain sloping to the north and 

St. 
werhe longest river within the Reich until recently 
was the Oder, whose length is 515 miles. Only 402 
miles of the Danube lay within German territory 
until the addition of 217 miles of the Austrian 
Danube made this historical and romantic old 
river the longest river in the Reich. 

The census (1939) gives Germany a population 
of 79,375,281, not including Bohemia and Moravia, 
Danzig and Memel. The census reported 38,812,032 
males and 40,764,726 females (the total does not 
accord with the official population figures.) The 


225,258 square miles—Population (census, 1939) 79,375,281 
Idi ‘Austria and the Sudetenland.) : 


Government announced the density of population 
had increased from 339.2 inhabitants per square 
mile (1933) to 352.3 and that the population of the 
old Reich, excluding the Saar, Austria, Sudetenland, 
Bohemia and Moravia and Memelland had in- 
creased about 3,200,000 or more than 4 per cent 
since 1933. The census disclosed 1,048 women for 
each 1,000 men and that more male babies than 
female were being born in the Reich. 

The census also revealed that there remained 
in the Reich 330,892 fullblooded Jews; 72,733 half- 
breed Jews and 42,811 quarterbreeds. These figures 
are from the Old Reich and include Austria and 
the Sudetenland, but not Bohemia and Moravia. 
Of the Jews counted it was said that 88.1 were 
German subjects and 11.9 foreigners and statesless. 

Through its union with Austria the Reich 
acquired four new neighbors—Italy, Yugo-Slavia, 
Hungary and Liechtenstein. The Austro-German 
frontier of 500 miles is abolished, but the Reich 
has gained frontiers on the south aggregating 
1,300 miles. South of Lake Constance, the Rhine 
now forms the boundary between Switzerland and 
the Reich, while at the point where the Inn River 
flows out of the Lower Engadine Valley, the fron+ 
tiers of Germany, Italy and Switzerland join in & 
sort of triangle. It was the German absorption 0: 
Austria with the latter’s frontage op southern 
Czecho-Slovakia that gave the Reich a pincers 
hold on the Czech Be ear ae peeping the way 

nnexation o. e Sudetenland. 
Ges oat rm the former capital of Austria, is now 
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the second city of Germany, ranking next to Ber- 
lin and ahead of Hamburg. To the 60 large Ger- 
man cities with populations of more than 100,000 
there are now added Graz and Linz. Former 
Czecho-Slovakia cities awarded to the Reich in 
the four-power accord (Sept. 1938) include Karls- 
bad, a famous health resort and porcelain center; 
Komotau, noted for its zine production, an 

Reichtenberg, a textile town. 

The World War cost Germany 27,275 square 
miles and 6,471,581 in population. It lost Alsace- 
Lorraine, returned to France, 5,604 square miles, 
and 1,874,014 population; Eupen and Malmedy, 
ceded to Belgium, 386 square miles, and 60,924 
population; part of Eastern and Upper Silesia, 
ceded to Poland, 17,787 square miles, and 3,853,354 
population; Memel, ceded to the Allies, '1,057 square 
milés, and 140,746 population; Danzig, made a 
free city, 794 square miles, and 330,252 population; 
Schleswig northern zone, ceded to Denmark by 
the plebiscite, 1,537 square miles, and 166,895 
population; part of Upper Silesia; ceded to Czecho- 
Slovakia, 110 square miles, and 45,395 population. 

The Saar Basin, area 738 square miles, as 
separated from Germany after the World ar, 
and administered by the League of Nations through 
a commission. The French had the sole right to 
work the coal mines. for 15 years in recompense for 
the destruction of the coal mines in North of 
France. The Saar, which by a vote of 477,119 to 
48,637 (Jan. 13, 1935) declared its desire to rejoin 


/Germany, was returned to the Reich by the League 


(March 1, 1935.) 

The fpr aprectie in Upper Silesia (March, 1921) 
resulted in a majority for retention in the Reich, 
but, notwithstanding, that territory of 1,255 square 
miles with a population of 891,669 was annexed by 
Poland. : 

The Ruhr, seized and held by France and Belgium 
under the ‘“‘sanctions’’ of the Treaty of Versailles 
ae 11, 1923) and extended subsequently, is a 
erritory of approximately 965 square miles with 
oe inhabitants. It was evacuated (Oct. 14, 
Rf 5 


Following an ultimatum from Berlin, Dr. Kurt 
von Schuschnigg, Chancellor of Austria, resigned 
(March 11, 1938) and was succeeded by the Aus- 
trian Nazi leader, Arthur Seyss-Inquart. Seyss- 
Inquart immediately asked the Reich to send troops 
to help in preserving order, and some 50,000 highly 
armed and mechanized forces crossed the border. 
Nazi mobs took possession of Vienna and raided 
the Jewish quarter. The swastika was flown over 
public buildings and Fatherland Front forces were 


‘disarmed. There were similar demonstrations in 


other cities. 

-Chancellor Adolf Hitler entered Austria (March 
12) and in a speech before a great throng at Linz 
proclaimed the unity of the country with Germany. 
He was preceded by large forces of troops which 
occupied important cities, a detachment, going to 
the capital and another to Brenner Pass on the 
Italian frontier. Schusechnigg was placed under 
arrest. Austria was formally incorporated into 
the Reich (March 13), President Wilhelm Miklas 
was forced out of office and Chancellor Seyss-In- 
quart decreed the change in status. Hitler ap- 
pointed Seyss-Inquart Statthalter; governor. 

The Sudeten area of Czecho-Slovakia was an- 
nexed by Germany (Oct. 1, 1938) following an 
agreement to that effect signed in Munich (Sept. 
29, 1938) by Great Britain, France, Italy and Ger- 
Many and accepted by Czecho-Slovakia (Sept. 30). 
The agreement further called for a plebiscite on 


_ affiliation with Germany to-be held in other dis- 


puted areas of Czecho-Slovakia which the Nazis 
Claimed were predominantly German. The signa- 
tories were Neville Chamberlain, Edouard Daladier, 
Benito Mussolini and Adolf Hitler, representing 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany respec- 
tively. Their meeting climaxed a 15-day inter- 
national crisis in which all the great European 
powers mobilized for war. 

Bohemia and Moravia (area 28,717 sq. mi., popu- 
lation 10,897,000) were occupied by Germany 
(March, 1938), See Index Czecho-Slovakia. 


Memel (area 1,099 sq. mi.; population .152,000) 
the chief port of Lithuania, since absorbed by 
Soviet Russia, was returned to the Reich (March 
1939) on a demand of the Reich based on the sel 
determination of the peoples. Memel was detached 
from East Prussia, Germany, by the treaty of 
Versailles and awarded to Lithuania. The harbor 
ot fare... ser) other ere ports, Hapa freezes. 

after the occupation o emel,. 

Wes ool Ge ten era 
Danzig (area 754 sq. m.; population 415,000) w: 
absorbed by the Reich in the war against Pina 

oe ae Index Panels. ; 
and area and population of th 
the Reich (census, 1939) follow: ag oe 


Foreign Countries—Germany 


Land area 


States of the Reich Sq. Miles ee 
Prussia 113,575 41,762, 

Bavaria 30,054 ,280,090 
Wurttemberg 7,532 2,907,166 
Mecklenberg 6,069 910,826 
Baden 5,818 2,518,103 
Saxony 5,789 5,206,861 
Thuringia 4,541 1,760,595 
Hesse 2,969 ,469,9) 

Oldenburg 2,083 582,400 
Brunswick 1,418 599,208 
Anhalt 893 436,213 
Lippe 469 88,598 
Hamburg 288 1,682,220 
Schaumburg-Lippe 131 54,16 
Bremen 99 400,086 
Saarland 743 863,736 
German Reich 182,471 *70,108,213 
Austria 34,064 7,009,014 
Sudetenland 8,721 2,945,261 
Greater Germany 225,256 80,062,488 


*The official count of the 1939 census was an- 
nounced as 179,375,281. 

The ‘Free State of Waldeck was absorbed by 
Prussia (April 1, 1929). The Free States of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz were 
united as Mecklenburg (Jan. 1, 1934). f 

There-are 29 universities in Germany including 
the University of Vienna (founded in 1356) and 
Heidelberg (founded in 1386). There is compulsory 
military training in Nazi storm detachments and a 
one-year term of manual labor for all male under- . 
graduates. Elementary education is compulsory. 

When the German Emperor abdicated .and. fled 
to Holland (Nov., 1918) the. self-constituted Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissioners took over the gov- 
ernment and proclaimed a republic. A call was 
issued for the election of a National Assembly. It 
met at Weimar (Feb. 6, 1919) and elected Friedrich 
Ebert President of the republic (Feb. 11). His term 
was extended to June 30, 1925. 

The National Assembly adopted a Constitution 
(July 31, 1919). It is known as the Weimar Con- 
stitution. 

Ebert died (Feb. 28, 1925) and was succeeded by 
Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg (re-elected 
1932). In this election Hindenburg received 19,- 
359,642 votes to Adolf Hitler’s 13,417,460. 

The result of the election (March 5, 1933) as 


compared with the election (Nov. 6, 1932), is 
shown in the following table: 
- Parties of March, 1933 Nov., 1932 
the Right Vote Seats Vote Seats 
Nation’lSocialists.17,269,629 288 11,737,185 196 
Nationalists. ..... 3,133,938 52 3,235,896 51 
People’s Party.... 432,234 2 660,672. 11 
Agrarians........ 47,723 64,004 1 
Totals........ 20,883,524 342 15,697,757 262 
Republican a 
Parties eal 


Germ'nSoci’l1Dem. 7,177,294 120 7 
Catholic Centre... 4,423,319 74 4,100,603 70 


Bavarian People’s. 1,073,815 18 1,156,841 20 
Chris.Soc.People’s 384,146 4 413,144 5 
State Party...... 333,619 5 338,542 2 
Hconomic. Panty ces cca eae 110,343 1 
Peasants’ Party... 114,237 9,00 3 
Wurtt. Farmers... 83,828 1 96,859 2 
Totals. fx, tc 13,590,258 224 13,685,747 224 
Extreme ‘ 
Communists..... 4,845,651 81 5,980,240 100 


35,363,744 583 


The Nazi vote increased by 5,532,544, 44% of the 
total, and the 288 seats which they won, in com- 
bination with the 52 seats of the Nationalists, 
gave them an absolute majority of the Reichstag. 
mgr peo eo | 

e new chstag promptly) passed an Enablin: 
Act (March 5, 1933) by which absolute power mee 
conferred on Chancellor Hitler and his cabinet. 
The Reichstag continued (Jan. 31, 1937) the 
Enabling Act until April 1, 1941. Deriving au- 
thority from this act, Hitler has completely per- 
sonalized government in Germany. He has abso- 
lute control of all activities throughout the coun- 
try—political, economic, industrial, commercial, 
cultural. Freedom of speech and of the press has 
been abolished. Equality before the law applies 
only to Aryans, the only people in Germany 
who have full citizenship rights, ‘ 

ac tcnap follows: 

uehrer and Chancellor—Adolf Hitler 
April 20, 1889 in Braunau, Austria.) = 

nisters: 

Interior—Dr. Wilhelm Frick. 

Foreign Affairs—Joachim von Ribbentrop. 


Grand total.. .39,319,433 647 
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Defense—Adolf Hitler. 

Munitions—Dr, Fritz Todt. 

Finance—Ludwig Count Schwerin von Korsigk. 

Food and Agriculture—Dr. Walther Darre. 

Economic Affairs—Dr. Walther Funk. 

‘ Labor—Franz Seldte. 

A Posts— Dr. Wilhelm Ohnesorge. 

7 ‘Transport—Dr. Dorpmueller. 

, Aviation—Reich Marshal Hermann Goering. 

Justice—Dr. Franz Guertner. 
v Learning and Education—B. Rust. 
Church Affairs—Hanns Kerrl. 
National Enlightenment and Propaganda— 

i Dr. Joseph Goebbels. 

Ministers without Portfolio: 

Rudolf Hess, Dr. Hanns Frank, Dr. Heinrich 
Lammers, Dr. Otto Meissner and Konstantin 
Count von Neurath. 

, Goering became war-time economic dictator of 
r Germany (Jan. 4, 1940) by taking control of every 

9 branch of industry and commerce directly or in- 

directly connected with the nation’s war economy. 

Goering assumed most of the powers held by Dr. 

as minister of economic affairs. Goering 

4 formed a ‘general council’’ to direct and co- 

~ ordinate production, distribution and consump- 

4 tion. Subordinated to him are several cabinet 

mg Members. Included in the ‘‘council’’ are several 

high army and Nazi party officials. 

4 - The title of Reich Marshal was conferred on 

Goering (Aug. 14) by Chancellor Hitler. 

The National Socialist German Labor Party, to 

ve its full name, though familiarly known as 

azis, was founded (1920) in Munich by Hitler 

(then 31 years old). Austrian-born, he had served 
throughout the war in the German Army and in 
consequence had lost his Austrian citizenship. He 
later obtained German citizenship and took the 
oath to support the constitution when the State 
of Brunswick (Feb. 22, 1932) gave him a position 
in its diplomatic service. 

The Nazis were a small group, anti-Semitic, 
with vague socialist leanings but strongly opposed 
to the Social Democrats and the Republican Con- 
stitution of the Reich. With Hitler and Gen. 

Ludendorf as leaders, it staged the so-called 

“Beer Hall Putsch’’ in Munich (Nov. 8-9, 1923). 

‘ 
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This proved abortive and Hitler was sentenced to 
five years imprisonment—a sentence soon quashed. 
The party was reorganized but was reduced by in- 
ternal dissensions to insignificance. In the Reichs- 
Lag} election (1924) the party joined with a party 
called Movement for German Racial Freedom and 
the combination won 32 seats. But the next year 
the Nazis cut loose and reorganized again. The 
economic crisis and widespread discontent gave 
Hitler, a magnetic speaker, renewed opportunity. 
Fad growth of the Nazis is shown in the following 
able. 


Popular 
Election Date Vote eats 
> Reichstag ..........May 20, 192: 809,541 12 
Reichstag.......... Sept. 14,1930 6,406,397 107 
Presidential Ist B...Mar. 10,1932 11,341,119 ... 
Presidential 2d B....Apr. 10, 1932 13,417,460 
Reichstag..........July 31,1932 13,732,777 230 
PERCHED o5.5:0/= >.> é. 00 Nov. 6, 11,737,185 196 
Reichstag ........-- Mar. 5, 1933 17,269,629 288 


To crush an incipient revolt against him by the 
Yadicals headed by Capt. Roehm, Chief of Staff 
of the Storm Troops (S. A.), Hitler (June 30 
1 1934) flew from Berlin to Munich and arrested 
Roe in his own house. Roehm, Heines and 
Karl Ernest, head of the Berlin brown shirts, with 
others were shot. In Berlin Goering’s special 
police with the Nazi Schutz Staffel (the black 
hirt elite of the storm troops) in carrying out 
¥ their part of the ‘‘purge’’ shot ex-Chancellor Gen. 
_. yon Schleicher and his wife while ‘‘resisting ar- 
i rest,” also the adjutant and two secretaries of 
> Vice Chancellor von Papen (later sent to Austria 
as Minister after the murder of Dollfuss), Dr. 
q Erich Klausener, head of the Catholic Action So- 
ciety, and several others. When Hitler justified 
4 the ‘“‘purge’’ before the Reichstag (July 13) he 
q gaye the number of the dead as 77. Several thou- 
A sand men were tried by court al and about 
; 3,000 others were imprisoned in the Dauchau con- 
4 centration camp until Hitler (Aug. 9) decreed a 
! general amnesty for all minor offenders. - 
( President von Hindenberg died (Aug. 2, 1935) 
ad 
the day after the Cabinet adopted a decree unitin 
the office of Reich President with that of Reic 
P 


Chancellor to take effect, after his death. 
' The result of the plebiscite (Aug. 19, 1934) as 
; compared with the vote at the plebiscite (Nov. 
12, 1933) when the Reich See of the govern- 
‘ment’s withdrawal from the League of Nations 
and. the General Disarmament Conference, fol- 
lows: : 
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August, 1934 November, 1933 
Blectorate .............. 45,473,635 45,146,277 
Total votes cast........ 43,529,710 43,460,529 
BPG ETI GIOT cas Sage cca y a 38,362,763 40,609,247 
PNRIEUBESEGE Da Sst woes, Ware «74-4 4,294,654 2,101,000 
Invalid 872,296 750,282 

Hitler got 88.1% of the votes cast. He got 


93.5% of the vote in November. 

In the plebiscite (March 29, 1936) on his for=” 
eign policy, Hitler was credited with 44,409,523 
votes out of 44,952,476 votes cast, being 98.5% of 
the eligible voters. 

Prussia’s autonomous rights as a Federated 
State were wiped out (Feb. 6, 1933) by decree 
of President von Hindenburg. Hitler took per- 
sonal control with Goering as Minister of the In- 
terior in command of the police and later as 
Premier. Bavyaria’s premier was thrown out by 
storm troopers (March 9)| and Wurttemberg, 
Saxony, Baden, Hesse, Schaumberg-Lippe and 
Bremen likewise came under control, 

The nine other states had either purely Nazi 
governments or coalition governments dominated 
by Nazis. | 

The President was empowered on nomination by 
the Chancellor, to appoint the Governors (Statt- ° 
halters) of the 16 States. 

The anti-Semitic campaign carried on ruthlessly 
by Storm troopers by boycotts and violence resulted 
in the arrest and detention of 80.000 to 90,000 
Jews, and more than 90,000 Jews flied the country 
mostly in poverty. Sweeping laws ousted nearly all 
Jews from the professions and the public service 
and from the universities, also from the German 
Labor Front and even the Chess League. A ‘‘non- 
Aryan’’ was defined as ‘‘a person descended par- 
ticularly from Jewish parents or grandparents.” 
The census (1933) returned 499,682 (0.7%) Jews. 
It was estimated that as defined the ‘“‘non-Aryan’”’ 
total would reach 2,500,000. 

All Jewish cultural activities. it was decreed, 
must be united in one officially recognized Jewish 
Cultural Organization to which directlv or through 
one of its affiliated societies all non-Aryan doctors, 
writers and actors must belong in order to exer- 
cise their profession. 

The number of German grammar-schools and 
pupils decreased (1939), schools at the rate of 0.7 
per cent and pupils 1.4. In the old Reich territory, 
exclusive of Austria, the Sudeten provinces and 
the former Polish territories, there were (1939) 
50,592 schools and 186,582 classes and 17,503,195 
pupils, taught by 177,303 teachers. For every 10,000 
population there were 7.3 schools, 1,078 pupils and 
25.4 teachers. There was an average of 40.3 pupils 
to a class and 42.4 pupils to a teacher. For every 
100 girls there were 101.2 boys, which is regarded 
as the average relationship. y 

The decrease in the number of Jewish pupils 
(1939) was 80 per cent of the 1938 total. There 
were 2,008 Jewish pupils attending grammar 
schools (1939) as against 10,069 (1938). Including 
private schools there were (1939) 8,962 Jewish 
pupils as against 19,913 the previous year. 

In Austria the count (1939) showed 4,721 public 
schools with 657,000 pupils; the Sudeten provinces 
counted 2,957 schools and 274,000 pupils. 

The government sought (1934) to bring the vari- 
ous Lutheran churches into a single German 
Evangelical Church under the direction of a pro- 
Nazi bishop and, failing in this, promulgated a 
law (Sept. 24, 1935) giving absolute powers in ~ 
church matters to the Minister for Church Af- 
fairs. In the course of fhe conflict more than 
700 Lutheran pastors were arrested. Conflict with 
the Roman Catholic Church developed over con- 
trol of education of youth organizations, the ad- 
ministration of which was guaranteed to the 
Church under the terms of the German-Vatican 
concordat of July 20, 1933. 5 

Recent ordinary budgets, in millions of gold 
marks, have been: 

Receipts Expenditures 


1930-31 10,585.4 11,877.2 
1931-32 8,567.6 10,042.0 
1932-33 6,327.1 7944.7 
1933-34 6,028.0 6,270.0 
1934-35 7,806.5 8,232.3 


The budget law for the fiscal year (1939-40) 
contains no figures since none has been issued 
since 1935. It presents this blanket order: 

“The Reich Minister of Finance is authorized, 
in agreement with competent Reich ministers, to 
allot to the respective Reich administrations the 
necessary working funds and to determine their 
utilization.”’ The budget decree is signed by 
Chancellor Hitler Sot es Lutz Schwerin von 

rosigk, Finance Minister. 

Gare is set up in the new budget $200,000,000 
for the promotion of German foreign trade—export 
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subsidies—under Hitler’s dictum ‘‘export or die.” 
The law also authorizes the Finance Ministry to 
assume additional guarantees up to $382,000,000. 
including evel ereny subsidies for the cultivation 
of the soil, promotion of domestic trade within 
the four-year plan of self-sufficiency and home- 
stead building. 

The national debt of Germany was increased 
(Nov. 1939) by more than 2,000,000,000 marks to 
38,180,000,000 marks, it was revealed in official 
statistics (March 12, 1940). The German debt 
at that time was twice as high as (March, 1938) 
when Hitler annexed Austria. When the Hitler 
government took over (March, 1933) the national 
debt was 11,689}000,000 marks and it had risen 
(March, 1938) to 19,098,000,000 marks. 

The Nazi government has endeavored to assure 
the country’s economic self-sufficiency by pro- 
ducing synthetic substitutes for many of the neces- 
saries of life. To conserve Germany’s few natural 
resources, the public has been encouraged to sal- 
vage anything that industry might use, from old 
razor blades to dog bones. Storm troopers, the 


Hitler Youth, and school children everywhere are 
mobilized in the service, with 150,000 boys and 
girls from Berlin alone. Bottle caps and too 
paste containers are wanted for light metals; hu- 
man hair for felt and cardboard manufacture and 
carpets; bones for fodder, fats, fertilizer and glue. 
Coffee grounds yield wax and resin and a powder 
useful in filling dolls and pillows. Garbage is 
steamed and sterilized and used as hog feed. 

To conserve tin, foods are packed in transparent 
plastic containers. The scientists have made a 
wool substitute from a mixture of fish albumen 
and cellulose; also from casein, a milk derivative 
and from German beech wood. Sugar is extracted 
from wood. ‘‘Pumpkin milk’’ competes with cow’s 
milk; potato starch is used in bread; and ‘‘fish 
sausage’ vies with the real thing. - 

The unit of currency is the Reichsmark. It 
averaged around forty cents in value in United 
States money in 1940. See ForeEIGN EXCHANGE 
RatEs. 

The national income (1938) was announced 79,- 
722,000,000 Reichsmarks. 


Here are the statements of assets and liabilities of the Reichsbank by years as given in the Federal 


Reserve Board Bulletin (United States): 


Assets Liabilities 
f Reserves of Bills 
Reichsbank 
(Figures in millions of | £0! and fos my ‘ee Secur-|_ Securities Oth Note Other 
reichsmarks) SER ETCH ar, COS ee testing er | circu- liabili- 
-— includ, 1 Eligib. assets lati posits ti 
Total | 1 treas’y| 4°8™S gs note|Other aoe cs 
Gold 7 
reserve | bills cover 
pee, _—_—__—| | —_______ —— ——— 
1929—Dec. 2,687 || 2,283 | 2,848 Pi eee 92 656 ,044 755 736 
1930—Dec. 2,685 2,216 | 2,572 BOG ules caste 102 63 4,778 652 822 
1931—Dec. 1,156 984 | 4,242 a Ad ae 161 | 1,065 | 4,776 755 | 1,338 
1932—Deec. 920 806 | 2,80 Co ee es 39 ll 3,560 0 | 1,313 
1933—Dec. 396 386 | 3,226 183 259 322 735 | 3,645 836 
1934—Dec. 84 79 | 4,066 146 319 827 | 3,901 984 | 1,001 
1935—Dec. 88 82 | 4,552 84 349 315 853. | 4,285 | 1,032 923 
1936—Dec. 72 66 | 5,510 74 221 303 765 | 4,980 | 1,012 953 
1937—Dec. 76 71 | 6,131 60 106 286 861 493 | 1,059 970 
1938—Dee. 31 76 1 | 8,244 45 557 | 298 | 1.621 | 8,223 | 1,527 | 1,091 
1939 Dec. 30.......... 1, Pea ainiiosas 3 11,392 30 804 393 | 2,498 /11,798 ,018 | 1,378 
1940—Jan. 31.......... Filo d| ey nee 11,143 33 374 401 | 2,487 |11,505 | 1,628 | 1,382 
Feb. 29. 77 -|11,825 37 172 367 | 2,380 |11,877 | 1,559 | 1,422 
Mar. 30 78 -|12,242 31 144 394 | 2,557 |12,176 | 1,760 | 1,509 
Apr. 30.......... 78 -..-/12,188 31 221 364 | 2,651 |12,480 | 1,714 | 1,338 
1 CS | GR a CE Tho bes 2,569 31 142 363 | 2,135 |12,594 | 1,470 253 
wunersO... 2s... 77 Cte OL (2) (e (2) (2) 112,785 (2) (8) 


1INot shown separately on Reichsbank statement after June 15, 1939. 


The network of motor highways spreading over 
Germany—Reichsautobahnen as they are called— 
is one of the marvels of modern engineering. They 
are completely free from obstructions and fast 
motoring on them is not hindered either by passing 
through villages, level crossings or cross-roads. 
Two lines of traffic are separated by a verge of 
1614 ft. wide planted with grass or bushes. Hence 
there is a special roadway 2415 ft. wide for traffic 
in each direction on which three cars can travel 
abreast. There is also a firm embankment 615 ft. 
wide on the outer side of each roadway. The 
peerage total width of a Reich motor road is 
1815 ft. 

Entering and leaving the roads can be done 
only at certain points which are provided at 
average intervals of from 124% to 1545 miles. At 
these points of ‘entry it is also possible to turn 

' by using special bridges. _ 

By the end of 1938 approximately 2,000 miles of 
these roads were completed and more were under 
construction. It is planned to add 750 miles of 
new roads each year. The roads are used in the 
movement of troops throughout the Reich. 

National motor roads construction and mainte- 
mance (1939) involved an expenditure of 1,120,- 
800,000 marks, an increase of 152,000,000 marks 
over the preceding year. Construction costs proper 
(1939) were 921,300,000 marks with contingent ex- 
penditures set at 199,500,000 marks. 

German airlines (1937) flew 11,034,982 miles, 
carrying 322,513 passengers 73,456,546 miles. Goods 
transported by air (1937) weighed 4,959.7 tons 
and air mail 3,753.1 tons. 

Agriculture is a highly specialized industry al- 
though the ground is not naturally fertile and 
requires much artificial fertilizer. Some of the 
more important, crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
potatoes, sugar beets and hay. Other commer- 


cial products are tobacco, grapes, hops, apples, 
a evans, cherries, apricots, peaches and 
walnuts. 


The principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, 
zinc. lead, copper, salt, potash, petroleum. 

The Ruhr and Saarland are the chief seat of 
iron and steel production, though the industry is 
carried on to a lesser degree in the Sieg, Lahn and 


Dill districts_and along the lower Rhine and in 
Westphalia. Berlin is the center of the electrical 
industry. Bavaria, Rhenish Prussia and Prussian 
Saxony lead in the manufacture of chemicals; 
Saxony in textiles; Silesia and Westphalia in 


linen. Cotton goods are made in Saxony, West-- op 


phalia, Wurttemberg and Bavaria; woollens in 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Rhenish Prussia and Baden. 
Beetroot sugar is manufactured in Prussia (chiefly 
in the provinces of Saxony, Silesia, Hanover and 
Pomerania). Potash is produced in Prussian Saxony, 
Thuringia and Hanover; glass, porcelain and ~ 
earthenware in Bavaria, Thuringia, Silesia, 
Brandenburg and Saxony; clocks and woodenware 
Pe Baden, Wurttemberg and Bavaria; and beer in 
avaria. 

The German merchant marine (1939) had 2,466 
ships of 4,492,708 gross tonnage, compared with 
5,459,296 tons (1914). 

Chancellor Hitler (March 16, 1935) reintroduced 
compulsory military service and increased the peace 
basis of the Army to 36 divisions in 12 corps, 
probably about 600,000 men, inclusive of police 
troops. By the: Versailles treaty, Germany was 
allowed an army of 100,000, in which the soldiers 
were enlisted for 12 years and the officers for 20. 

The Army was increased by one corps (1938) and 
two more were added with the absorption of Aus- 
tria into the Reich. There has been a vast in- 
crease in the size of the Army with the War in. 
Europe and its true size has not been made public. 

The new army law, (May 21, 1935) provides 
for one year of active training of all ablebodied, 
non-Jewish Germans between the ages of 18 
and 45, with active military service beginning 
at 20. The trained soldier then passes into the 
Reserve until he is 35, then becomes a member of 
the Landwehr from 36 to 45. From 1813 to 1892 
the term of active service was three years, and 
from 1892 to 1919, two years; however, the present 
one-year term follows compulsory service in the 
i bee ee unger a ore a it is estimated 

a e number of trained soldiers 
5.000.000 by 1944. Live Tear 

The Air Force, under control of the Air Ministry, 
is organized into seven groups, including one in 
Austria. with 60 squadrons each of k6 aircraft in 


ah 7 


_ aircraft. 


a) ae 


; 
| 


are 


commission and to have more than 2,000 reserve 

The Air Force has been increased vastly 
since the War in Europe and the true facts as to 
its size have not been made available. 

By assuming the cabinet post of Minister of 
Defense (Feb. 4, 1938) Chancellor Hitler became 
supreme commander of all the armed forces of the 
Reich. Simultaneously he removed Field Marshall 
Werner von Blomberg. War Minister and Col. 


- General Werner von Fritsch, Commander in Chief 


of the Army, on grounds of “‘ill health’ and 
elevated Gen. Wilhelm Keitel to chief of staff and 
Col. Gen. Walther von Brauchitsch to Commander 
in Chief of the Army. 

Conscription of all German youth between the 
ages of 10 and 18 for service in the Hitler Youth 
Was décreed (April 5, 1939) by Chancellor Hitler. 
By this decree the Hitler Youth gets exclusive 
charge of the ‘‘physical, mental and moral educa- 
tion of the entire German youth within the Reich 
territory outside of the home and school.” The 
decree abrogates voluntary membership and im- 
plements the Hitler Youth Law. (Dec. 1, 1936) 
which declared ‘‘the entire German youth within 
the territory of the Reich is comprised in the 
Hitler Youth.’”’ The principle of voluntary mem- 
bership was in force then. There were within the 
confines of the Reich (1939) approximately 11,- 
750,000 boys and girls between the ages of 10 and 
18 and the Hitler Youth membership was given as 
7,000,000. As a result of the new decree all Ger- 
Man males, excluding the unworthy and unfit, 
begin compulsory service on reaching 10 and are 
discharged only on death. From the Hitler Youth 


. they go to the Labor Service, then to the army, 


then into the armed reserve and Reich Warriors 
League, in all of which they are under constant 
supervision. 

National motor roads construction and mainte- 

Mance (1939) involved an expenditure of 1,120,- 
00,000 marks, an increase of 152,000,000 marks 
over the preceding year. Construction costs proper 
(1939) were 921,300,000 marks with contingent ex- 
penditures set at 199,500,000 marks. 

Facing the Maginot Line of France, Germany 
has constructed a similar series of fortifications 
along the eastern shore of the Rhine from Switzer- 
land to Luxemburg. The line, originally known as 
the Siegfried Line and West Wall and later 
changed to ‘‘Limes Germanicus’’ by Hitler, is built 
of steel and concrete with tank traps with pill- 
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boxes of slightly more flexible construction than 
those in the Maginot Line. 

The labor code (effective May 1, 1934), defi- 
hitely eliminates collective wage agreements and 
substitutes the fixing of wage scales for the individ- 
ual enterprises. Manufacturers failing to comply 


with the national economic policy may be deprived an 


under the law of their managerial rights. 
Germany’s foreign trade (1913) formed 13.3% 
of the world’s commerce, and (1927) it had so far 
recovered as to reach 10%. German commerce con- 
tinued its expansion until 1939 when the publica- 
tion of foreign trade statistics was discontinued. 
The principal German imports in the order of 
their value on the last available returns are— 
wool, raw cotton, iron ore, mineral oil, wheat, cof- 
fee, butter, fruit, coal, timber and copper ore. The 
chief exports are—coal, iron and steel, dyes, phar- 
maceuticals, paper, copperware, glass and glass- 
ware, leather, silk and Sa Sear cotton goods, woollen 
goods. Trade is distributed as follows—Great 
Britain, 6.5%; Netherlands, 6.0%; Italy, 4.7%; 
Sweden, 4.59%; United States, 4.3%; Belgium, 
4.3%; France, 4.19%; Argentina, 3.9%; Brazil, 3.2%; 
British India, 2.8%; Czecho-Slovakia, 2.6%; China, 
2.2%; Japan, 1.3%. Before annexation Austro- 
German trade represented 1.9% of Germany's to- 
tal.and 16.9% of Austria’s. Germany was Austria’s 
best customer, others being, in order, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungry, Italy, Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, 
Poland, Great Britain, United States, Switzerland. 
The Reich controlled railway system began a 
four-year replacement program (1939) costing 3,- 
500,000,000 marks to include the purchase of 10,000 
passenger cars, 112,000 freight cars’ and 17,300 
automobile trailers. An additional 620,000,000 


marks, were added to the replacement budget 
(1939). The Reich had (1938) 42,299 miles of 
railroad. Germany also has vast inland water- 


ways of some 7,000 miles (1938). 

The American investment in the Reich is esti- 
mated at a billion and a half dollars. The 1938 
bulletin of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce listed American investments as 87 man- 
ufacturing plants, valued at $151,480,000; 30 dis- 
tributing firms with assets of $20,393,000; 11 oil 
companies valued at $49,993,000 and 23 miscella- 
neous enterprises with a total worth of $5,951,000. 
Added to these assets are loans in return for state, 
municipal and corporate bonds, bringing the total 
to a billion and a half dollars. 


Greece 
(KINGDOM OF HELLAS) 
Capital, Athens—Area, 50,257 square miles—Population (1938) 7,196,900 


Greece occupies the southern peninsula of the 
Balkans, stretching down into the Mediterranean 
Sea. with the Ionian Sea on the west and the 
Aegean Sea on the east. On the northwest lies 
Albania, on the north Yugo-Slavia and Bulgaria, 
and on the northeast Turkey. It is about the size 
of New York State. The Indus Mountains with 
Many spurs, a continuation of the Balkans, run 
through the country from north to south. Gulfs 

d bays are many. 
onthe yguthentic history of Greece begins (776 
B. C.) although the country obtained its greatest 
glory and power in the fifth century B. C. It be- 
came a province of the Roman Empire (46 B. C.,) 
of the Byzantine Empire (395 A. D.) and was con- 
quered by the Turks in 1456. Greece won its war 
of indépendence (1821-1829) and became a kingdom 
under the guarantee of Great Britain, France and 


Russia. 

Greece, by treaty (1923) ceded for 50 years to 
Yugo-Slavia a free zone in the harbor of Saloniki 
-(mow called CI es oniki), thus giving the Serbs 

tlet to the Aegean. 

arrhe Greek National Assembly (1925) voted the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment 
of a republic, which lasted for ten years, or until 
a plebiscite (Nov. 3, 1935) restored the throne to 
George II. King of the Hellenes, who had fled 
Greece during an uprising against him (Dec. 18, 
1923). Gen. John Metaxas became premier (Aug. 
4 1936). Metaxas has tried to fashion a Fascist 
state, with large expenditures for rearmament. 

A son, heir to the throne, was born (June 2, 
1940) to Crown Princess Frederika. Greece’s King 
is childless and his brother, Prince Paul, to whom 
the son was born, is next in line of succession. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 21 and 50. Service is for two years in the 
Army followed by 9 years in the first reserve and. 
8 in the second. About 50,000 recruits are called 
up each year. The Greek Navy comprises light 
craft, used mainly for defense purposes. The 
Na is being reconstructed and the main dock- 
yard at Salamis is being enlarged. 
~ Greece, Turkey, Roumania and Yugo-Slavia 


signed a Balkan non-agegression pact (Feb. 9, 1934).- 


Greece proper is chiefly agricultural, with little 
manufacturing. Only one-fifth of the total area is 
arable: 13,350,000 of the total of 16,074,000 acres 
are covered by mountains and lakes and rivers. 
The forests have been denuded, but reforestation 
is going on; they cover 5,944,059 acres of which 
4,121,119 are state-owned. The chief agricultural 
products are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobac- 
co, olives,’ lemons, oranges, mandarins, apples, 
pears, figs and nuts. The principal minerals are 
iron, zinc, lignite and salt. 

It is planned to convert Mount Olympus, the 
mythical home of the gods, into a National Park 
modeled on American lines. The region is wild 
and largely uninhabited. Olympus is a precipitous, 
broken mass fronting on the sea, in part forested, 
rising to an altitude of 9,800 ft. 

Greek Orthodox is the State church. Education 
is compulsory. There are two universities in 
Athens, and one in Thessaloniki. 

The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
square miles). is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, each a’ sort of little re- 
public in itself. The monks number 4,800. No 
females are allowed to enter the territory, which 
has been granted a constitution by the Greek 
government, receiving autonomous powers as & 
nomastic Se ta aces Bae sovereignty, but 

ith an appoin ree overnor. 
withe Dione tary unit is the drachma; see Index, 
ForrIGN ExcHANGE Rates, Government receipts 
(1939-1940) were estimated at 14,014,821,680 drach- 
mai; expenditures 14,653,841,014. The drachma 
was worth (Aug. 15, 1940) $.0068. 

The principal imports are agricultural products, 
yarns and textiles and metal manufactures; pri- 
mary exports are horticultural products, oils and 
waxes, minerals, wines, spirits and beverages. 
Greek exports (1939) were in drachmai 9,200,000,- 
000; imports 12,275,000,000. Foreign trade (1938) 
was divided: Exports—Germany, 38.5; United 
States, 17.1, followed by the United Kingdom and 
Italy. Imports—Germany, 28.8; United Kingdom, 
13; Rumania, 10.3, and United States, 7.2. 
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Capital, Guatemala—Area, 45,452 square miles—Population (1938) 3,044,490 


are tolerated. Education is compulsory. 
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Guatemala 
(REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA) 
Guatemala, the northern state of Central| creeds 


America, has Mexico for its neighbor on the north 
and west, British Honduras on the east, Honduras 
and Salvador on the east and south and the Pacific 
on the southwest. A range of mountains containing 
many volcanic peaks runs from northwest to south- 
east near the Pacific. The narrow. west slope is 
well watered, fertile and the most densely settled 
part. It is about the size of New York State. 

Agriculture is the most important industry, the 
Guatemalan soil being exceedingly fertile. Coffee 
accounts for 70% of the exports. The United 
States takes about 60% of the coffee, while 20% 
goes to Germany and 9% to the Netherlands in 
normal times. Between 30 and 40% of the planta- 
tions are owned by Germans. Other important 
crops are bananas, sugar, beans, corn and wheat. 
Chicle gum is exported to the United States. Sil- 
ver, gold, copper, iron, lead and chrome are found. 
The principal imports are cotton textiles, wheat, 
flour, cotton yarn, petroleum, medicines, hardware 
and motor cars, and silk textiles. 


Guatemala’s trade (1938) was divided: Imports—. 


United States, 44.7; Germany, 35.1; United King- 
dom, 5.9; France, 1.5; Italy, 1.3; Japan, .2. Ex- 
ports—United States, 69.5; Germany, 14.1; France, 
6; United Kingdom, .3; Italy, .1; Japan, .1. 

Under the Guatemala Constitution (proclaimed 
1879, modified 1928), the President is elected for 
six years, the National Assembly for four years and 
the Council of State of 13 members is partly elected 
by the Assembly and partly appointed by the 
President. Gen. Jorge Ubico (born 1879), was 
elected President (1931) and his term was due to 
expire in 1937 but as the result of a plebiscite 
(June, 1935), it was extended to 1943. The Presi- 
dent is normally barred from re-election for a 
period of 12 years. 

Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion but all 


The University of Guatemala is in Guatemala City. 
The language of the country is Spanish. 

More than 70% of the population is pure Indian 
and most of the remainder are half castes. Peonage 
was abolished (1936). Military service is compul- 
sory between the ages of 18 and 50. 

The monetary unit is the quetzel; see Index, 
Foreign Monetary Units. “The budget (1929- 
tng is estimated to balance at 10,332,650 quet- 
zales. 

There are famous Mayan ruins in Uaxactun 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Peten, northern 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexican 
and 20 miles west of the British Honduran 
boundaries. They are partially surrounded by log- 
wood swamps and by thick jungles whose luxuriant 
foilage swarms with howling monkeys and green 
parrots. Only habitations are the rude camps of 
chicle.gatherers and timber cutters. 

An airfield was cut out of the jungle (1938) and 
tourists may now fly directly to the ruins from 
Guatemala City. 

Besides these and other ruins in the Department 
of Petén, there are the beautiful Maya ruins of 
Quirigua, discovered (1840) by the American ex- 
plorer John L. Stephens and situated in the valley 
of the Motagua river, 60 miles south of Puerto 
Barrios, in the center of the banana plantations 
of the Atlantic coast of Guatemala. The ruins are 
only two miles from the railroad which connects 
the port with Guatemala city and consist of 
temples and monoliths covered with inscriptions 
of the Maya chronology. The old Maya empire 
flourished in what is today Guatemala during the 
first 1000 years of the Christian era. For reasons 
unknown they abandoned these cities after the IX 


or X century and built a new Empire in the Pen- ~ 


insula of Yucatan. 


Haiti 
(REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI) 
Capital, Port-au-Prince—Area, 10,204 square miles—Population, 3,000,000 


Haiti occupies the western third of the Island of 
Hispaniola (or Haiti), the second largest of the 
Greater Antilles lying between Cuba on the west 
and Puerto Rico on the east. The boundary which 
separates it from the Dominican Republic to the 
east is about 193 miles long. Copper is found, but 
is not worked commercially, and there are few 
other mineral resources. Coffee is the most impor- 
tant crop and the production of cotton, sugar and 
log wood is increasing. Sisal, tobacco, cattle, trop- 
ical fruits and cashew nuts are promising new 
industries. y 

Negroes form the majority of the population, the 
remainder being mulattoes descended from former 
French settlers. There are about 1,500 white for- 
eigners. Roman Catholicism is the state religion, 
and the clergy are French aontly Bretons). .Edu- 
cation is compulsory. Illiteracy is about 85%. 
There are approximately 1,060 schools with 1,190 
teachers and an enrollment of 90,000 pupils. 
French is the official language of the country, but 
a dialect known as French Creole is spoken by the 
majority. 

Haiti, discovered by Columbus (1492) and a 
French colony from 1677, attained its independence 
(1804), following the rebellion headed by Toussaint 
L’Ouverture (1791). Revolutions and bloodshed 
characterized its early political history. From 1910 
to 1915 there were seven presidents; the last, Gen. 
Sam, assumed office (March 4, 1915), took refuge 
in the French Legation (July 26, 1915) after 167 
political prisoners had been massacred in jail, and 
at the funeral of the victims he was dragged out 


and killed. ‘Two nours later a United States cruiser 
landed marines at Port-au-Prince. United States 
forces occupied the country and restored order. 
The American occupation terminated (Aug. 14, 
1934). A fiscal representative appointed by the 
President of Haiti_on recommendation of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to supervise 
the customs. : 


The only military force is an armed constabu- 


te (Garde d’Haiti) consisting of 2,500 officers and 
The President of Haiti, Stenio Vincent, was 
elected (Noy. 18, 1930) for a six-year term which 
be boty eee tts es 15, 1936), but which was 
e another five years 
plebiscite (June 2, 1935). as Whe trina 
¥ ane peaGrny SxpCrss are coffee, raw cotton, log- 
+c a sses, rum, raw sugar, and sisal. 
Haiti's foreign trade (1938-1939) See dtvideaer? 
follows: Imports—United States, 62.3; United 
Kingdom, 11.1; Germany, 5.7; France, 5.1; Belgium, 
2.7; Japan, 2.4; all others 10.7; Exports—United 
States, 34.3; France, 21; United Kingdom, 18.9: 
Belgium, 10.3; Denmark, 5.2; Germany, 3.1; a 
others, 7.1. Total foreign commerce’ for’ the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1939, was 177,242,000 
gourdes, an increase of about 6 per cent over the 
previous year. Import trade was valued at 40.- 
904,000 gourdes and export trade at 36,338,000. 
e unit of currency is the gourde; 
bes EON e ist . eourse:, ee a 
overnment receipts (1939-1940) were 
at 5,837,800 gourdes; expenditures 3837, 106 ee 


Honduras 


(REPUBLICA DE HONDURAS) 
Capital, Tegucigalpa—Area, 44,275 square miles—Population (est. 1937) 1,000,000 


Honduras is an agricultural and cattle raising | 


State of Central America, bounded on the north by 
the Caribbean Sea, on the east and south by 
Nicaragua, on the south and west by Salvador and 
on the west by Guatemala. 

The coast line on the Caribbean is 400 miles long, 
the chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Cortez, 
Omoa, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side 
it has a coast line of 40 miles on the Gulf of 
Fonseca. The country is mountainous, very fertile, 


though mostly uncultivated, and cover 

ees xt is beak eee of Penaurivenine The 
abitants are chiefly Indians 

of Spanish ure @ : with an admixture 
ineral resources are abundant but 

and includes gold, silver, copper, lead. Sine tea 

antimony and coal. The chief export (65%) is 

bananas, grown on the Caribbean coast. Cocoa- 

nites Pattee and tobacco are other important 


.Thé President is elected for. six years, as are 
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the members of the only legislative house—th 
Chamber of Deputies. The Foor of Dr. Tibureio 
Carias Andino, who became President (Feb. 


1 
1933) was extended b i 
“Ata eC y the Congress (1937) until 
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religion. The language is Spanish. 
Military service is compulsory. The monetary 


unit is the lempira: see Index, Latin AMERICAN 
Excuance Rates. The budget 


Education is compulsory. There is a university | Mated to balance at 11.026,178. 
in the capital. Roman Catholic is the prevailing The trade of Honduras is divided: 
% Parti- M > 
Country of origin |V#iue (in dollars) Cination Country of origin |Value (in doilars) Giostlod 
or destination = |—£——___.__________ or destination ———— | 
1938 1939 1938; 1939 H 1938 1939 1938) 1939 
General Imports _ |__| Onited States.......|1,280,837/ 913,400 
lakate acs, fos |4,004,091/3,532,059 100.0 100.0 | United Kingdom... :| "408°115} 384,098 308 378 
— | - tt CRE. Sisls.s Zs vie « 111,066) 54,411) 6.1) 3.9 
United States. ...... 1,232,608| 1,146,040] 30.8! 32.4|| Other countries. 5,25 3 p 
United oe ai 73.108 338,008 a 15.8) rt ntries 16,256 29,680 OL oS 
SNM ae 1S e450 S's 984,90 73,5 24.6) 27.6 RGURE B05 oe oan 08 ’ 
Canada. eset 3226771 see aeoh “ool #3) a 1,447,110/1,138,081|100.0)/100.0 
er ish posses- es || United States 1,096,329} 830,02 - 
SUSE Os asa. 191,870) 166,892) 48] 4.7/| Mexico.......2.21! 3081877) 336321] 31:8] 90:8 
ead eae’ = 508,859) 434,672) 12.7) 12.3)| British Empire...... 6,835 3,716 5 3 
omestic Exports : | Other countries ..., 5, 32 
oS Sees |1,816,274 1,381,593 100.0 100.0 | xy 3000): BH Eee eran 
Hungary 


(KINGDOM OF HUNGARY) (MAGYAR ORSZAG) 
Capital, Budapest—Area, 59,830 square miles—Population (1940), 13,507,993 


Hungary for a thousand years has been the 
abode of the Magyars. Formerly a kingdom in 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, it was much re- 
duced in size by the Treaty of the Trianon (June 
4, 1920) losing Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia 
and Slavonia to Yugo-Slavia, as well as Upper 
Hungary (i.e. Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthenia) 
to Czecho-Slovakia. Pre-war it had 25,000,000 
population on 125,608 square miles of territory, 
or about the size of the States of Ohio, Kentucky 
and Tennessee! now it is slightly smaller than 
Indiana. It is bounded by Czecho-Slovakia on the 
north, Yugoslavia on the south, Rumania on the 
east and Germany (Austria) on the west. 

In the dismemberment of Czecho-Slovakia (1938) 
Hungary obtained, by virtue of the Vienna arbi- 
tral award, the predominantly Magyar-populated 
south-eastern strip of Slovakia and a part of Sub- 
carpathian Russia. Hungary incorporated (March, 
1939) within her boundaries the rest of Subcar- 
pathian Russia and a strip of territory in Eastern 
Slovakia. By these annexations Hungary added 
4,665 miles of territory with a population of 1,027,- 
450. 
The Vienna Conference (Germany and _ Italy) 
awarded to Hungary (1940) approximately half 
of Rumania’s Transylvania territory with an area 
of 19,300 square miles and a population of 2,370,000. 
In return for the cession Rumania received from 
the Axis Powers a guarantee of her borders with 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Russia. The award re- 
turned to Hungary a large share of the property 
she had lost in the settlement after the World 
War but to which she never had renounced her 
claims. 

Budapest, the Hungarian capital, is built on 
both banks of the Danube, the two parts, Buda 
and Pest, being connected by bridges. Buda, the 
old city, with its background of wooded hillsides, 
its ancient buildings and narrow winding streets, 
and Pest, the modern metropolis with up-to-date 
architecture and wide tree-lined avenues, present 
a striking contrast. 3 

Hungary is primarily an agricultural country. 
The principal Hungarian crops are wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, corn, potatoes, sugar beets. It is in 
the hilly country, near Tokay, in the northeast 
section of the country, that the best Hungarian 
‘wines are made. Another important wine district is 
situated along the north shore of Lake Balaton. 

Hungary’s Lansibe deposits are considered the 
largest in the world. The output of coal is ex- 
tensive, particularly from the Mecsek Mountain 
in the district of Pecs. Other industries are mill- 
ing, distilling, manufacture of sugar, hemp, flax, 
iron and steel. About three-quarters of her oil 
requirements are found in the wells recently 
drilled by American interests in the southwest 
corner of Trans-Danubia. Hungary had to import, 
among other prime necessaries, timber and salt 
since her dismemberment (1918), but with the 
return of the northern provinces, she abounds in 
forests and has salt well above her needs. 

The monetary unit is the pengo; see Index, 
Foreicn Excuance Rates. Government receipts 
(July 1, 1939, to Dec. 31, 1940) 2,563,194,000 pen- 
goes; expenditures 2,693,156,000.. The pengo was 
worth (Aug. 15, 1940) $.1938. 

After the abdication of King Charles (Noy. 13. 
1918), a republic was proclaimed with Michael 
Karolyi as president. A Bolshevik government 
with Bela Kun dominant was set up (March 22, 


1919), but was swept away by the Rumanian army. 
An elected government (March 23, 1920) declared 
Hungary a monarchy and named Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy (governor since Aug. 1919), as Regent. 

The legislature consists of two houses. 
upper house is composed of representatives of 
former hereditary members and people of dis- 
tinction in the national life. The lower house has 
approximately 260 members elected by a restrictive 
franchise extended to men over 24 and literate, 
and to womeu over 30, who have had three chil- 
dren or have earned an independent livelihood or 
have had a diploma from an institution of higher 
education or who are wives of secondary school or 
colleges graduates. 

At the elections (May 28-29, 1939) the following 
parties were elected: Party of National Unity, 
186; National Socialist, 45; Agrarian, 14; Socialist, 
5; Liberal, 5; Christian, 3; Independents, 2. The 
total number of ballots ‘cast was 3,928,334, of 
which the government parties polled 2,137,667: or | 
about 54 per cent of the total. The Nazis polled 
586,598 or approximately 15 per cent of the total 
vote. The Nazi vote and those they claim as sym- 
pathizers was 867,828, or approximately 22 per 
cent of the total. 

There is no state religion. The religious affilia-~ 
tion of the population (1930) is as follows— 
Roman Catholic, 64.9%; Helvetian Evangelicals, 
20.9%; Augsburg Evangelicals, 6.1%; Jews, 5.1%; 
Greek Catholics, 2.3%; Greek Orientals, 0.5%; 
Unitarians, aS There are five universities, all 
maintained by the State. Education is compulsory. 

All males between the ages of 16 and 60 are liable 
to military service. Active service is two years 
with the Army and three years in the Air Corps 
after which the men belong to the reserves. The 
first reserve includes those up to the age of 42; the 
second from 42 to 48, and the third from 48 to 60. ~ 
The budget allotted to the Army (1939-1940) 498,- 
581,000 pengoes. Hungary has no Navy, but has 
a@ police patrol on the Danube. 

Parliament passed (May 3, 1939) anti-Jewish 
laws limiting Jewish participation in business and 
the professions to 6 to 12 per cent of the total 
number of persons engaged in the various call-_ 
ings. Hungary has an estimated Jewish popula- 
tion aah of 750,000. ’ 

The principal imports in the order of their 
value are: Raw cotton, paper, hides, machi- 
nery and apparatus, metals, and mineral oil. 
Chief exports are: Wheat, live animals, electrical 
machinery and apparatus, poultry, lard and 
fruits. Trade is mainly distributed as follows: 


1.8%; 
France, aa , 0.8%. 

Much sociai legislation has been enacted. ; The 
measures include minimum wage, old age pen- 
sion and the distribution of almost 2,000,000 acres 
among the landless rural population, Public 
works and rearmament proceed with the 1,000,- 
000,000 special fund. 

Public school education is compulsory and free 
for eight years. National minorities may acquire 
a high school education in their native tongue, 
while there are collegiate institutions where 
subjects are taught exclusively in English, French 
or Italian. 
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- Teeland is an island in the North Atlantic Ocean 
with an area nearly equal to that of Kentucky. It 
i is of volcanic origin and has many geysers and hot 
springs. The climate is much modified by the Gulf 
Stream. The land is treeless, There are no rail- 
roads. 
‘Natural hot water from many of Iceland’s vol- 
 eanie springs is piped into Reykjavik and provides 
heat for ofice buildings, homes and hot houses. A 
public swimming pool and a laundry derive their 
heat from this source. The flow of hot springs in 
the vicinity of Reykjavik is more than 200 gallons a 
inute ih a larger supply easily obtainable. 
egetables are rare in Iceland where the climate 
is too severe for their normal growth, but big gar- 
den plantations have sprung up around the hot 
springs and have been able to grow even semi- 
tropical products. : 
2 Agriculture engages 47,512 of the population, 
_ About six-sevenths of the land is unproductive and 
only about 65,000 acres are under cultivation, pro- 
iM ducing potatoes, turnips and hay. The fishing in- 
b 


dustry is important and the catch, mostly cod and 
rring, is huge. 
Iceland was an independent republic (930- 
1263), when it joined with Norway. The two came 
under Danish rule (1381). When Norway .separat- 
from Denmark (1814) Iceland remained under 
mmark. Denmark acknowledged Iceland as a 
overeign state (1918) united with Denmark only 
n that the Danish King, Christian X., was also 
ing of Ireland. 
Iceland is admitted to have attained approxi- 
mately absolute justice of the sterner sort. It has 
neither army nor navy, nor fortifications; no deficit 
and no unemployment. 
The Althing (Parliament) is composed of a vary- 
g number of members, not exceeding 49, of whom 
are elected in constituencies, each electing one 
or two members of simple majorities except the 
capital. ‘In the capital six members are elected 
by proportional representation, while a necessary 
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‘an is the official name for Persia, The people 
to themselves as Irani. Persia was the name 
f a province. The Kingdom occupies the western 
arger half of the great Iranian Plateau be- 
the rivers Indus and Tigris in Southwestern 
It is bounded on the north by Transcaucasia 
ia), the Caspian Sea and Turkestan; on the 
a ‘by Afghanistan and Beluchistan (British In- 
dia); on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 
_ Persian Gulf; on the west by Mesopotamia (Iraq) 
and Armenia, The boundaries are indeterminate 
—a cause of much friction. In size it equals the 
ates of idaho, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Arizona 
d New Mexico, The people are Moslems, mostly 
of the Shi’a sect, and generally illiterate. Legis- 
tive government consists of a National Assembly 
ed Majilis, elected every two years. The 
ng—called Shah—appoints a Prime Minister who 
f acceptable himself) selects a cabinet agreeable 
to, the Majilis, Mirza Riza Pahlavi (born March 
, 1878) was proclaimed Shah (Dec. 16, 1925). 
rince Mohammed Reza Pahlavi (born Oct. 
~ )) married Princess Fawzia, 17-year-old 
_ sister of King Farouk of Egypt (March 15, 1939). 
Across the plateau, which lies at an altitude of 
4,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, from 
northwest to southeast. stretches a desert, 800 
les long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wide. 
re are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 ft. 
gh. Fine forests coyer the maritime plains and 
mountain slopes. Mineral deposits still unde- 
eloped, are known to be considerable. Turquoise 
Mines are worked crudely in Nishapur. 

e Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 
ie head of the Persian Gulf is the richest single 
1d in existence. William Knox D’Arcy, an Eng- 
hman, obtained (1901) for about $20,000 a 60- 

ear mpsnepoly for the exploitation of petroleym 
in a territory comprising 500,000 square milés, 
ve-sixths of the Kingdom, The British govern- 
ment owns a controlling interest in the company; 
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Iceland 
(ISLAND) ih ioe 
y, i Capital, Reykjavik—Area, 39,709 square miles—Population (1939) 118,888 


é 
Iran 
(PERSIA) 
Capitai, Teheran—Area, 628,000 square miles—Population (1933) 15,055,115 


number of supplementary mandates is distributed 
among the parties which have got too few in pro- 
portion to their voting numbers. The King of 
Denmark appoints the President of a Council of 
Ministers all of whom are subject to the approval 
of the Althing. Herman Jonasson has been Presi- 
dent since July 29, 1934. Men and women over 21 
enjoy the suffrage. 

Parliament assumed control of Iceland’s foreign 
affairs (April 10, 1940) when Germany occupied 
Denmark. A British Expeditionary Force occupied 
Iceland (May 10). 

The people of Iceland celebrated (June 23-28, 
1930) the 1,000th anniversary of the Althing, the 
oldest parliamentary assembly in the world. 

The Icelandic language has maintained its 
purity, as in Eddas and Sagas, for 1,000 years. 
Danish~is widely spoken. Illiteracy is low. There 
is a University in Reykjavik. The national church 
is Evangelical Lutheran, but there is complete re- 
ligious freedom. 

Leif Ericson, the Norseman, sailed from Iceland 
in the year 1000 and discovered the American 
mainland, starting a colony called Vinland, prob- 
ably at New Bedford, Mass. A S : 
statue, by A. Stirling Cadder, the gift of the 
United States Congress, was presented to Icelan 
and unveiled at Reykjavik (July 17, 1932.) rl 

The unit of currency is the krona whose value 
is fixed officially at that of the Danish krone; see 
Index Foreicn ' ExcHaNce RATES. Govern- 
ment receipts (1940) were estimated at 18,594,830 
kronur and expenditures 17,857,448. 2 

The principal imports in the order of their value 
are—vessels, carriages and machinery; coal: tex- 
tiles manufactures; oils and tallow; cereals, metals © 
and hardware; timber and wooden goods. Ex-. 
ports, in order, are—living animals and animai 
food; oils and tallow; fish and herring meal; skins 
and hair; textile materials, Trade is mainly dis- 
tributed among Great Britain, Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Italy. 


the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. A new agreement, much 
more favorable to the Iranian government, was 
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the age of 21. Active service 
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by four years in the 


and five years in the supplementary reserve. 
strength of the active peace time a 
mately 120,000 officers and men. 
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Mesopotamia is the name applied to the whole 
Euphrates country in southwest Asia—the former 
Turkish Vilayets of Basra, Bagdad and Mosul. 
The Arab name for this territory is Iraq. It is 
bounded on the north by Kurdistan, Turkey; 6n 
the east by Persia; on the south by the Persian 
Gulf and Kuweit and on the west by the Arabian 
and Syrian deserts. It is as large as the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The country is a great alluvial plain. The tem- 
perature varies widely; 120° fahrenheit in the 
Shade is not uncommon with severe frosts in the 
winter. The country has made great progress in 
Sanitation and in the elimination of disease. 

Elementary education is free but not compul- 
sory. Arabic is the language of the majority. The 
people are preponderantly Mohammedan, 1,146,685 
adhering to the Sunni sect, and 1,494,015 to the 
: fa sect. Jews number 87,488; Christians, 78,- 


The soil is of extraordinary fertility, and en- 
gineers estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rivers 
could irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,000,- 

of varied crops in summer. The Tigris-Eu- 

| ccna valley is the legendary cradle of the 
uman Trace, regarded by somie Biblical scholars 
as the original Garden of Eden. It was here that 
ae ancient cities of Nineveh and Babylon flour- 


Wheat, barley, rice and millet are the chief 
crops, with tobacco in the Kurdish hills. Dates are 
grown in the tidal stretches of the Shatt el Arab 
and the hundred miles from Fao to Qurna on both 
sides of the river is a continuous date grove. Large 
flocks of sheep are raised in the north, and wool 
and skins form a considerable export. 

The last section of the Bagdad railway line link- 
-ing Iraq and Turkey was completed (1940). The 
new line connects the three principal cities of Iraq, 
Mosul, Bagdad and Basra. 

Bagdad has a modern airport, used by five trans- 
continental lines, and there are five despatches of 
mail w to Europe in norma! times. 

Iraq is one of the great oil-producing countries 
of the world. 

The mandate (under the Treaty of Peace with 


The Kingdom of Italy occupies the entire Italian 
peninsula, stretching from the Alps southeast into 
the Mediterranean, with the islands of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Elba and about 70 smaller ones. On the 
east is the Adriatic Sea, which it dominates; 


tween the mainland and Sicily and Sardinia is the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, and further north the Ligurian 
-Sea. The Maritime Alps on the west separate it 
from France, the Swiss Alps in the north from 
rland, and the Dolomite Alps from Ger- 
tae austria), and the Carnac and Julian Alps 
on the east from Yugo-Slavia. The great plain 
shut in by these huge mountains, and the Ligur- 
jan Apennines, and watered by the River Po (22 
miles long) and the Adige, shared by the depart- 
ments, Piedmont, Lombardy, Emilia and Venetia, 
stretches across the top from the Maritime Alps 
to the head of the Adriatic. The Ligurian Moun- 
tains, circling the Gulf of Genoa, run down the 
middie of the peninsula as the Apennines, with 
‘many summits like Monte Cimone (altitude 7,103 
ft.) in the northern part, and the Gran Sasso 
d'Italia (9,560 ft.) in Central Italy nearing the 
western coastline in Campagna and continuing 
down (with altitudes of about 6,000 it.), through 
the southern province, Calabria, to the ‘“‘toe of 
he boot” at Cap Spartivento. Across the narrow 
Strait of Messina the mountain range continues 
fhrough the island of Sicily with its famous vol- 
cano, Mt. Etna (altitude 10,755 ft.) having a rec- 
ord of more than 120 eruptions. The active vol- 
‘eano, Mt. Vesuvius (altitude about 4,300 ft.), 
with a record of 50 known eruptions, rises to an 
altitude of more than 4,000 ft. on the Bay of 
Naples, and north of the Strait of Messina is the 
is yoleano ‘of Stromboli (3,040 ft.) 
the length of the peninsula is 760 miles, while 
its preadto nowhere exceeds 150 miles and does 
not generally measure more than 100 miles. Italy 
is slightly larger than New England and New 


on the south, the Mediterranean, on the west be- | 
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Iraq 


(MESOPOTAMIA) 
Capital, Bagdad—Area, 140,000 square miles—Population (est. 1937) 3,670,000 


Turkey, 1920) for Mesopotamia as an indepen 
state was intrusted to Great Britain by the A es, 
British and Indian forces having conquered the 
country during -the World War, occupying Basra 
(Nov, 22, 1914) and Bagdad (March 11, 1917), Emir 
Feisal, third son of the Grand Sherif of Mecca, 
then King of the Hejaz, was chosen ruler by a 
referendum. On his death (Sept. 9, 1933), he 
Was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn Feisal (born 
March 2i, 1912). King Ghazi was killed in an 
automobile accident (April 4, 1939) and was suc- 
ceeded on the throne by his son, Emil Feisal, as 
King Feisal II (born May 2, 1935). ‘King Feisal IT 
was proclaimed (April 4) and later a five-man 
a council was named to rule until he became 
of age. 

A Constituent Assembly met in Bagdad (1924) 


and passed an organic law and an electoral law for ~ 


the election of a Chamber of Deputies. A Consti- 
tutional Monarchy, hereditary in the family of 
King Feisal, was created with a Senate of 20 mem- 
bers nominated by the King for eight years and a 
Chamber of Deputies of 150 membets, elected by 
suffrage. The Prime Minister is appointed by the 
king and (if acceptable himself) selects a cabinet 
agreeable to the legislature. 

The Iraq army numbers 28,000. Military ser- 
vice is compulsory between the ages of 19 and 25. 


A treaty with Great Britain was signed at Bagdad - 


(June 30, 1930). By it the British mandatory rights 
were formally renounced and the independence of 
Iraq recognized. 

The monetary unit is the dinar, equal to about 
$5 in American money. The government’s receipts 
(1938-1932) were 5,795,370 dinars, exclusive of oil 
royalties totaling 730,731; expenditures were 5,642,- 
131, exclusive of capital works expenditures 
amounting to 2,446,610 dinars. 


The principal imports in the order of their — 


monetary value are iron and steel; cotion piece 
goods; machinery and tools; silk and rayon goods; 
sugar; tea; vehicles; and woollen piece-goods. Ex- 
ports, in order, are (besides petroleum) dates 
barley, wool, wheat, hides and skins. The chief 
sources of imports are Great Britain, Japan, India, 
Germany, United States and Iran, respectively. 


Exports are consigned mainly to Great Britain, 


United States, India and Iran. ‘ ‘ 


Italy 


(REGNO D’ITALIA) 
Capital, Rome—Area, 119,800 square miles—Population (est. 1939) 44,557,000 


York and has more than twice their population. 

Two rivers, having the greatest historic impor- 
tance, rise in the Apennines, and ‘flow west to 
the sea—the Tiber, which moves through Rome, 
and the Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. 
Between the spurs of the Alps lie seven beautiful 
Italian lakes, especially noteworthy being Como, 
Lugano, Maggiore and Garda, the largest. Both 
Maggiore and Garda are more than 30 miles long. 

The Adriatic coastline is flat and has five ports 
of major importance. Trieste, Venice, Ancona, Bari 
and Brindisi. Trento and Trieste, which formed 
the “Italia Irredenta,’’ were_annexed to Italy as 
a result of the World War. Fiume, after a bitter 
quarrel, was annexed (1924) through the inspira- 
tion and efforts of Gabriel D’Annunzio, Italy’s 
famed poet and soldier. Its annexation was 
acknowledged by Yugo-Slavia (April 5, 1925) in a 
treaty which also granted Hungary free port rights 
in Fiume. 

The climate of Italy is sunny, although northern’ 
Italy has a cold winter; snow is rarely seen in 
Naples, and olives, oranges, lemons, figs, cotton 
and pomegranates flourish in Calabria. The soil 
is fertile. Italy, though drained before the war 
by emigration, is one of the most densely popu- 
lated states in Europe, having a population of 371-2 
(1939) to the square mile. 

It is a country of immense interest to the 


tourist, with its lively landscape and picturesque — 


people, its masterpieces of ancient, medieval and 
modern art. Here are awe-inspiring works of 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci and Raphael, in 
churches and galleries that look back through 
the centuries. The glory that was ancient Rome 
may still be seen in the Catacombs and Coliseum. 
St. Peter’s Church—a masterpiece of architecture 
and the mecca of Christian pilgrimages for hun- 
dreds of years—is the largest church in the world; 
and the Vatican, the home of Roman Catholicism, 
the largest residence extant. 

The population is unusually homogeneous. ‘In 
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pre-war Italy there were about 85,000 of French 
origin, in the Val d’Aosta, 10,000 Teutonic. There 
were about 250,000 German (Austrians) in the 
South Tyrol (ceded to Italy in 1919). They are 
being transferred to Germany according to a 
plan by which the evacuation will be completed 
by 1941. 81,000 Albanian in Calabria and Sicily, 
29,000 Greek, 43,000:Slav, mostly in Cividale, and 
12,000 Spanish (Catalans) in Sardinia. In the 
“‘redeemed’’ provinces, formerly Austrian, annexed 
after the war, there were 215,345 Germans, 326,715 
Slovenes, and 141,663 Croats. Rome (1936) had a 
population of 1,155,722. , . 

“The religion of the great majority is Roman 
Catholic, the census of 1936 returning 41,017,369 
Catholics (99.6%), 83,618 Protestant, 47,825 Jews. 

Until ten years ago, Italy suffered greatly from 
emigration. It is estimated that more than 1,500,000 
Italians left Italy permanently in the decade before 
the World War. There are about 10,000,000 Italians 
residing outside the Kingdom of Italy. 

Italy has 26 universities, with ten of them dating 
from the 13th century or the first years of the 14th. 
Famous among these are Bologna (founded 1200); 
Genoa (1243); Naples (1224); Padua (1222); Pisa 
(1338); Rome (1303), and Turin (1404). Primary 
education is compulsory between the ages of six and 
14. Much progress has been made in combating 
illiteracy, especially in Calabria and other southern 
provinces, » 

Agriculture is the chief industry, with an area 
(1939) comprising 70,548,131 acres with 8,756,848 
engaged in it (1936). The principal crops are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, corn, rice, beans, potatoes, 
sugar beets, grapes and olives.. Dairy farming and 
cheese making are important in Northern Italy. 

A $100,000,000 project to reclaim 1,236,000 acres 
of large estates in Sicily was begun by the Govern- 
ment (Oct., 1939). The large estates are being 
broken up, the land irrigated, houses, villages and 
ee puilt in a move to double the population of 

cily. 

Italy is not rich in mineral deposits, and is 
especially lacking in coal, although she is a large 
producer of sulphur, chiefly in the volcanic regions 
of Sicily. Other minerals are iron, manganese, 
mercury, lead, zinc, antimony and bauxite. 

The largest and most important industry, aside 
from agriculture, is the manufacture of textiles. 
Silk culture is carried on_extensively in Lombardy, 
Piedmont and Venetia. Other principal manufac- 
tures are chemicals (sulphuric acid, superphos- 
phate and copper phosphate); sugar; cheese, and 
macaroni. 

It is estimated that Italy has water power sites 
that would yield 9,000,000 horsepower, but only 
one half of this has been harnessed. 

Italy’s principal exports in the order of their 
monetary value are—vegetables and fruit; cotton; 
vehicles; artificial silk; cereals and roots; wool and 
hair; hemp, linen and jute; stones, earths and 
minerals; silk; machines and apparatus; dairy 
products; iron and steel. Imports, in order, are— 
stones, earths and minerals; cereals, roots; mineral 
oils; iron and steel; wool and hair; machines and 


apparatus; seeds and fruits; copper; skins and 
furs; paper and cardboard. Trade (1938) was 
divided: Germany (including Austria), 26%; 


United States, 11%; Argentina, 3.5%; Great Bri- 
tain, 6.7%; France, 3%; Switzerland, 4.5%; Brit- 
ish India and Ceylon, 2.6%; Yugo-Slavia, 1.9%; 
Belgium-Luxemburg, 1.6%. 

Air travel is greatly deveioped in Italy with the 
aviation companies subsidized by the State. 

Divided, dismembered even for centuries, Italy 
began to take shape as a unity when, following 
the war of 1859, Lombardy, by the peace of Zurich, 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 

II, of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebiscite 

(1860) Parma, Modena, the Romagna and Tuscany 
joined, to be followed at once by Sicily and Naples, 
and by The Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 
Parliament assembled (February, 1861) and 
(March 17, 1861) declared Victor Emmanuel King 
of Italy. Mantua and Venetia were added (1866), 
an outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. The papal 
States were taken possession of by Italian troops 
(Sept. 20, 1870) after the withdrawal of the French 
garrison in the Franco-Prussian war (see Index, 
Vatican Ciry), and by plebiscite (Oct. 2) were an- 
nexed to the kingdom, thereby rounding out 
United Italy. The Papal States were Marches, 
Romaqua and Umbria, which were annexed pre- 
viously. What was occupied in 1870 was the city 
of Rome and environments, long known as the 
“Patrimony of St. Peter.’ 

Since the advent of Fascism, the government of 
Italy has consisted of a Sovereign, a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies, whose activities have all been 
subordinate to the Grand Council of Fascism. (A 
decree signed by the Grand Council (Oct. 8, 1938) 


effective (March, 1939), abolishes, the Chamber of 
Deputies and substitutes a Chamber of Fasces and 
Corporations composed exclusively of government 
and Fascist party appointees, without benefit of 
election. Laws passed by the new Chamber are 
transmitted to Premier Mussolini in his capacity 
the Duce of Fascism and head of the State. and 
he submits them to the King for his signature). 

The Senate—whose members are appointed for 
life by the~King—is composed of princes of the 
royal house and persons of fame in science, litera- 
ture or in a pursuit particularly beneficial to the 
nation. The number (1939) was 543. “ 

The Chamber of Deputies—the most democratic 
of the Fascist governmental agencies—contained 
400 members, elected for five years. Candidates 
for the Chamber were proposed by the ‘‘National 
Syndicate Confederation’ (representing labor and 
industry jointly), and by several other associations 
of a national character, including the representa- 
tives of the judiciary. Candidates were presented 
to the electorate for acceptance or rejection only 
after the Grand Council had first approved of them. 

The Grand Council of Fascism is composed of 
the original leaders of the Black Shirt party, 
ministers and other high dignitaries of the govern- 
ment, and of an undetermined number of members 
appointed by the Premier for a term of three 
years. The Council co-ordinates the work of the 
Sovereign, the Senate and the Chamber, and has 
absolute power in questions of a constitutional 
nature. J 

The King of Italy is Victor Emmanuel IT (born 
Novy. 11, 1869), who succeeded his father, King 
Humbert I (July 29, 1900). He married Helena, 
daughter of Nicholas, King of Montenegro (Oct. 
24, 1896). The Crown Prince, Humbert, Prince of 
Piedmont (born Sept. 15, 1904), and was married 
(Jan. 8, 1930) to Princess Maria Jose of Belgium 
(born Aug. 4, 1906). They have a daughter, Prin- 
cess Maria Pia, (born Sept. 24, 1934), and a son, 
Victor-Emmanuel, Prince of Naples (born Feb. 13, 
1937), a daughter; Maria Gabriella (born Feb. 24, 
1940). 

The daughters of the King and Queen of Italy 
are—Princess Yolanda (born June 1, 1901), married 
(April 9, 1923) Capt. Count Carlo Calvi di Bergolo; 
Princess Mafalda (born Nov. 19, 1902), married 
Prince Philip of Hesse (Sept. 23, 1925); Princess 
Giovanna (born Nov. 13, 1907), married (Oct. 25, 
1930) King Boris III of Bulgaria; and Princess 
Marie (born Dec. 26, 1914), married (Jan. 23, 1939) 
Prince Louis of Bourbon-Parma. 

The Italian Cabinet follows: 

Prime Minister, Chief of the Government and. 
Minister of the Interior, of War, of the Navy, of 
the Air—Benito Mussolini (born July 29, 1883). 

Minister of Italian Africa—Attilio Teruzzi. 

Foreign Affairs, Count Galeazzo Ciano di Cor-_ 

tellazzo. 

Corporations, Renato Ricci. y 

National Education, Giuseppe Bottal. 

Agriculture and Forests, Guiseppe Tassinari. 

Finance, Count Paolo Thaon di Revel. 

Justice, Count Dino Grandi. 

Communications, Giovanni Host Venturi. 

Popular Culture, Alessandro Pavolini. 

Public Works, Adelchi Serena. 

ears and International Payments, Raffaele Ric- 

cardi. 

Minister-Secretary of Fascist Party, Ettore Muti. 

The original Fascisti—called Black Shirts because 
of their garb—were a group of ex-soldiers (150 in 
number) organized (March 23, 1919) into an asso- 


ciation against Communism and Socialism by Benito 


Mussolini, himself an ex-Socialist and former 
newspaper editor, who had fought and been 
wounded in the World War. The organization grew 
in numbers and power until (Oct. 24, 1922), fol- 
lowing a general strike (Aug, 22, 1922) and chaotic 
ge ed the eer ORY ee Rome and 
n a bloodless revolution took oyer the government 
at the invitation of the King. : 

As leader of the Fascisti and head of the goyv- 
ernment, Mussolini, the son of a poor Socialist 
blacksmith and school teacher mother, has acquired 
dictatorial powers over the life of the country. 


The Fascist party exercises virtual control over — 


every private and public activity of the nation. 
Industry, labor, agriculture, commerce, the pro- 
fessions, the arts, the press—all are controlled by 
the Fascisti. 

Under the terms of a decree issued by the Fascist 
Grand Council (Oct. 6, 1938) no Italian is per- 
mitted to marry a Jew, whether or not the Jew is 
a citizen of Italy, and no-Italiam is allowed to 
marry a foreigner unless the marriage is specifically 
approved by the Ministry of Interior Affairs. There 
were numerous anti-Semitic measures taken by the 
government in 1938. One of them (Sept. 1) ordered 


all Jews who have taken up residence in Italy since 
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the World War—including Italian citi 

the country within six Banta: Tour ane barter 
from so activities unless especially ex- 
rh - This law became effective (March 1 


me, the Ethiopian War, or the Spanish Civil 
The Italian law considers Jewi i 
ie Sen perenss are Jewish. emg Gas a3 
e Fascist party me i 
1980) ae y mbership (as of Oct. 28, 
Pasces (Fasce di Combattimento) 2,633,514. 
Women groups (Fasci Femminili) 774,181. 
Vet ore ea eg ae Universitari) 105,883. 
izations ioventi Itali it- 
torio) 7,891,547, divided as follows: ae 


BOYS 
4-5 Figli della Lupa, 1,546,389. 
6-14 Balilla, 1,746,560. ' 
14-18 Avanguardisti, 906,785. 
18-21 Giovani Fascisti, 1,176,798. 
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GIRL 
Piccole Italiane, 1,622, 406° 
Giovani Italiane, 441,254. 
Giovani Fasciste, 450,995. 


The monetary unit is the lira; see Index, For- 
EIGN EXCHANGE RatEes, The lira was worth (Aug. 
15, 1940) $.0505. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE, 1940 


Revenue | Lire Expenditures Lire 
State patrimonies.................. 505,189,398 |} Finance........ 11,820,903,405 
Coe, ES Be er 42; § ONG, 286,000 || Justice. 2. 2. .2'.b pose oe ke a eee "527,031,000 
Taxes on exchange of wealth; admin- Foreign affairs: 20.25.2042 paewou see 276,536,615 

is by Ministry of Finance.....| 6,112,410,000 {| Tealian AIries. 4. . -\5 san sam ssc 1,896,859,268 
In | taxes on consumptibles..... 5,487,000,000 |} National education................. 2,025,966,673 
State monopolies.................. 3,550,500, Interiors. |. Vea se< cavisdisn aca ane 47,640,524 
OLS TS ee ee ae eee 505,000,000 |) Public works................+.000- 1,458, 118,350 
pees from other minor public tretvabo Communications . .. 5 60....05 Sin nae 89,471,0 

Co Se hy pee eR A 334,01 CX pak apes [ato 0 Je ecacewee aon) 340010592000 
Refunds and participation to expenses| _ 721,812,242 || Navy....... 2}703,657,809 
Sundry receipts...................- 665,521,585 || Aeronautics...... 22... -| 2}165,060, 
Agriculture a: 976,469,9) 
Corporations 283,270,705 
Popular culture..... 108,398,000 
Trade and international payments... ,584, 

PPM Piste e aac tute ta a. d8 92% 24,561,002,225 Total. .o 5... oie w ony 4. epee ese sais ee Op Oe 
Movement of capital............... 6,736,122,384 ||) Movement of capital............... 7,214,242,070 

1 22 ey ea 31,297,124,609 Grand total’... 3.044 seen 36,530,250,996 


Italian Colonies 
ERITREA 


Italy’s colonial venture in Africa began (1870) 
when the port of Assab, in the extreme southern 
part of Eritrea, was purchased. Lagging interest 
Was revived (1885), when the colonial project was 
vigorously pushed. An effort to establish a pro- 
tectorate over Abyssinia (now called Ethiopia) was 
made in (1889) but was upset by King Menelek, 
who, with an army of 80,000, annihilated a force 
of 12,000 Italians at the Battle of Adowa (1896). 
Eritrea was constituted a colony, (1890). \ 

Eritrea stretches for 670 miles along the African 
coast of the Red Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape 
Dumereh. To the west it is bordered by the 
Soudan, on the south by Ethiopia, and French 
Somaliland, a small section of which bordering on 
the Gulf of Eden was transferred to I by France 
(1935) when an interest in the railroad from 
Djibouti to Addis Ababa was also transferred to 
her. The total area (1931) was 15,754 square miles 
and the population was 600,573. including 4,188 
Italians. The Italian government (June 1, 1936) 
transferred the districts of Tigry (Tigrai), Danakil- 
land (Dancalia) and Haussa (Aussa), all formerly 
a part of Ethiopia, to Eritrea. 

The lowlands along the coast are hot and 
malarial, but the uplands are cool, sometimes cold. 


Irrigation is necessary to supplement rainfall for 
the crops, and the soil is poor. Agriculture and 
stock raising are the chief industries. There is a 
Tailroad 75 miles long connecting the seaport 
Massawa (population, 12,277) with the capital, 
Asmara (altitude 7,765 ft.), thence 65 miles to 
Cheren, thence 53 miles to Agordat. It is being 


constructed to Tessenei to open up a cotton-growing ~ 


district. Goid is mined in Hamassen and petroleum 
is found but there has been as yet no development. 

The monetary unit is the Italian lira. 

Italian Somaliland (area, 194,000 square miles; 
population, (est. 1936) 1,300,000) extends along 
the Indian Ocean fromethe Gulf of Aden to the 
Juba River. The coastline extending in a north- 
east-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, with 
no indentation of importance. 

Italian Somaliland is the source of half the 
world’s supply of incense. Other exports are oil, 
gum, hides, kapok, resin, and ivory. The principal 
imports are cottons, sugar, rice, tea, coffee, iron. 
machinery and timber. The Italian lira is the 
monetary unit. The budget (1935-36) showed re- 
ceipts of 70,750,000 lire, including a contribution 
of 47,190,000 from the Italian Government; ex- 
penditures were 70,750,000, of which 29,960,000 de- 
frayed military expenses. 


LIBYA 
(Libia Italiana) 


Italian Libya in North Africa extends along the 
Mediterranean Sea from Egypt on _the East to 
Tunis (French) and Algeria on the West. On the 


-south Libya extends to Algeria, to French West 


Africa and the Soudan. Libya for administrative 
and military purposes is divided into four prov- 
inces (Tripoli, Misurata, Benghazi and Derne) and 
into a military territory in the South having juris- 
diction over the southern sections of the four 
provinces. The area of the territory is estimated 
at 679,358 square miles with a population (1939) of 
888,491. The capitals are Tripoli and Benghazi. 
Tripoli, formerly one of the Barbary States and 
independent (since 1714) was reconquered by Tur- 
key Cas During the Turko-Italian war (1911- 
12) Italy proclaimed the annexation of Tripoli, 


which was recognized by the great powers in the 


Treathy of Ouchy (Oct. 18, 1912). The oasis of 


Jarabub, on the, eastern side of Cirenaica, was 
ceded to Italy by Egypt (1926). 

The tribes in the interior have been turbulent 
since 1912, requiring the presence of a large gar- 
rison, but (Jan. 26, 1932) Marshal Badoglio, the 
Military Governor, reported officially that the 
provinces had been pacified and asked for ‘‘a more 
ve eat policy towards civil progress in the two 
colonies.’’ : A 
The legislative power is reserved to Rome, and 
the governors have purely administrative functions, 
Italian courts have final jurisdiction. 

The prevailing religion is Mohammedan, and 
Arabic is generally spoken. 

The country is rather barren, but has date palm 
orchards, olive groves, lemon, almond and fig trees, 
and vineyards. Other products include tobacco, 
matting, carpets, leather articles, and fabrics em- 
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The Italian lira is the monetary unit. Govern- 
mental receipts and expenditures (1939-1940) were 

balanced at 600,115,000. are z 

Fourteen Aegean Isles were occupied by Italy 
during the war of 1912 with Turkey and though 
laimed by Greece have been retained by Italy. 
‘Rhodes has been fortified. The area is 1,035 square 
miles, and population 140,848. Rhodes (popula- 


i ‘he island empire of Japan lies in the north 
Pacific Ocean off the coast of China and Siberia 
from 21° 46’ north latitude, the southern point of 
Formost (Taiwan), due east of Hong Kong, to 50 
55’ north latitude. the last of the Kurile Islands, 
a few miles south of Kamchatka. It includes also 
the southern half of the island of Sakhalin, and 
e ancient Kingdom of Korea (annexed Aug. 22, 
910) on the mainland. Japan also holds the 
wantung peninsula (Port Arthur and Dairen) 
on @ 99-year lease, and has the mandate for the 
Marshall, Caroline, Ladrone and Pelew Islands, 
mer German possessions in the Pacific. 
he southernmost island is subtropical; the 
northernmost subarctic. Were the empire stretched 
out in the Atlantic off the coast of the United 
tates at the same latitudes, Formosa would lie 
i Tokio would 


ind with the northernmost island, Paramushir, 
ff Labrador. In area Japan proper is about the 
ize of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylyania and 
- Ohio combined. f 

he Japanese Empire has a total area of 260,644 
- square miles and a population of 97,697,555. 
While nominally an independent State. 
uo (formerly Manchuria, a Chinese province) 
reality a Japanese possession with Nipponese 
ers in practical control of the government. 
_ The progress of the Sino-Japanese conflict brought 

_ other Jarge sections of China under Japanese tute- 

Tage (1937-1939). 

_ The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its coast 
ine measuring 17,150 miles. Few places in Japan 
» far removed from the mountains or really dis- 
rom the sea. The northern islands are a con- 
tion of the Russian Karafuto chain running 
down through Yezo and the mainland. The con- 
tinuation of the Kuentin mountain range of China 
_ appears in the southern islands, the ranges meet- 
ing in the grand Japanese Alps. In the vast trans- 
Z ‘se fissure crossing the mainland from the Sea 
Japan to the Pacific rises a group of volcanoes, 
mostly extinct or dormant, with the majestic sacred 


tion, 56,754 


Japan i a 
(NIPPON) Ot ee 
Capital, Tokio—Area, 148,756 square miles—Population (est. 1938), 12,222,700 


is 255 miles long and 56 wide, with a coast line’ estimated to balance at 10,282,000,000 yen. 


JAPAN’S BUDGET 
(Year ending March 31, 1940) 
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For Ethiopia, 
Index ETHIOPIA. 


of 700 miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 square : 
miies. ‘ 
Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Sea 
slopes of the mountains of Yezo, while the Pacific — : 
side, by which flows the Japan Current, enjoys 
pleasing winter weather. There is an abundant 
rainfall. The streams are short, swift and often 
unruly, of little value for transportation, yet offer- 
ing a vast but as yet little developed supply of 
hydroelectric power. : -y 
Myriads of waterfalls add their charm to the 
magnificent scenery. The ‘‘Splendor of the Sun 
at’ Nikko makes an unbroken plunge of 350 ft. 
There are a thousand mineral springs. F Q 
Three-fourths of the mountain land is un- ~ 
cultivable, and the soil of the rest is only moder- 
ately fertile, yet by intensive cultivation, hard work 
and great frugality more than half the people wrest 
their living from the soil. There is a rich supply 
of fish of many kinds in the sea, and fish is a 
staple diet. ‘ o : 
About three-fifths of the arable land is cultivated 
by small peasant proprietors, the rest by tenants. 
More than half the land is used for growing rice, 
the chief food of the country. Wheat, barley, rye, ~ 
tobacco, tea, beans, peaches, pears, apples, grapes, 
persimmons and mandarins are also produced. 
Mulberry trees are widely grown, and the annual 
output of silk is huge (three-fourths of the world’s — 
total). The country possesses a variety of 
minerals including gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, — 
iron, chromite, white arsenic, coal, sulphur, salt 
and petroleum. wir > 
After agriculture and the making of silk. the — 
principal industries are the manufacture of 
woollens, cottons, paper, pottery, vegetable oil, 
leather and matting. The chief imports in the © 
order of their monetary value are—raw cotton , 
wool, wrought iron, mineral oil, machinery, bean 
crude rubber, Wood, iron ore and coal, Export 
comprise, in order, cotton tissues, raw silk, ray 
cloth, machinery, canned goods, silk tissues, 
knitted goods, potteries, wrought iron, cotton 
yarns, toys and vegetable oil. ¢ 
Japan’s trade (1938) was distributed among 
these nations in the following order: Imports— 
United States, Manchukuo, British India, Ger- 
many, and China; Exports—United States, British — 
India, Manchukuo, Netherland Indies and Belgium. 
There are 67 ports open to foreign trade, the 
most important being Yokohama, Kobe and Osaka ~ 
on the Pacific Coast.of the main island, and Nigata 
on the Japan Sea Coast, the port of trans-shipment 
for Vladivostok. _ 
The monetary unit is the yen; see Index, ForrEIcN 
EXCHANGE Rates, The yen was worth (Aug. 15, — 
1940) $.2348. 4 
The budget (1940-1941), including the extraordi- 
nary military expenditure of 4,460,000,000 yen, is 


Yen 


Expenditures 
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going table do not include votes of funds for the war in China more 
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Foreign Countries—Japan 


The government of Japan rests in an Emperor / 
and an Imperial Diet consisting of a House of 
Peers and a House of Representatives. There are 
404 members of the House of Peers composed of 
princes, marquises, counts. viscounts, barons and 
Persons of great distinction or wealth. The 466 
members of the House of Representatives are 
elected by direct suffrage for terms of four years. 
The Emperor exercises complete executive power 
with the advice and assistance of Cabinet Ministers 
appointed by him and responsible to him, and (in 
important matters of State) with the help of a 
Privy Council. The Emperor exercises legislative 
power with the consent of the Imperial Diet. He 
may declare war, conclude peace and consummate 
treaties; and give sanction to legislation enacted 
by the Houses of the Diet, in either of which it 
may originate, and he may dissolve. prorogue, open 
and close the Diet. 

The Empéror is Hirohito (the 124th of his line, 
born April 29, 1901). He succeeded his father, 
Yoshihito (Dec. 26, 1926); was crowned (Nov. 10-14, 
1928); constituted Regent (Nov. 25, 1921) because 
of his father’s ill health: was married (Jan. 26, 
1924) to Princess Nagako Kuni. The Crown Prince 
is Akihito Tsugu No Miya (born Dec. 23, 1933). 
Other children are Princess Shigeko (born Dec. 6, 
1925), Princess Kazuko (born Sept. 30, 1929), Prin- 
cess Atsuko (born March 7, 1931), Princess Masa- 
hito (born Noy. 28, 1935). A daughter, the sixth 
child, was born (March 2, 1939) and christened 
Takako Suganomiya (pure and noble princess). 
She is known as Princess Suga. 

The Emperor has three brothers—Prince Yasu- 


hito Chicibu (born June 25, 1902), married Miss 
Setsu_Matsudarra (Sept. 28, 1929); Prince Nobu- 
hito Takamatsu (born Jan. 3, 1905), married Prin- 
cess Kikuko Tokugawa, granddaughter of the last 
of the Shogun of Japan (Feb. 4, 1930), and Prince 
Takahito (born Dec. 2, 1915). 

The succession to the throne is fixed by Imperiai 
House Law upon the male descendants; in case of 
failure of direct descendants, the throne passes 
to the nearest prince and his descendants. 

The litical affiliation of the members of the 
Diet (elected April 30, 1937) is—Minseito, 179; Sei- 
yukai, 175; Labor, 36; Independents, 29: Showakai. 
18; Kokumindome, 11; other groups, 18. , 

The cabinet of Premier Nobuyuki Abe resigned 
(Jan. 14, 1940) twelve days before the expiration 
of a commercial treaty between the United States 
and Japan and with no arrangements made for 
@ continuance of trade relations except on a day- 
to-day basis. The United States had served notice 
(July 26, 1939) that it would abrogate the treaty 
and under its terms six months must elapse before 
the abrogation takes effect. 5 

Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai, a former Minister of 
the Navy, received the Imperial Command and 
formed a new Cabinet. Admiral Yonai is known 
as an advocate of Japanese-American and Japa- 
nese-British collaboration. The Yonai Cabinet re- 
signed (July 16), the eighth to fall since 1932. 
Only three of the eight have held office for as 
long as a year and only one for as long as two 
years. Japan inaugurated her new Asiatic policy 
(1931) andifrom 1900 to 1932 there were only three 
Cabinets that served less than a year and two of 
these were (1931-1932) coincident with the Man- 
churian venture. 
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Prince Fumimaro Konoye organiz 
eum folios: y ganized a new Cabi- 
Premier—Prince Fumimaro 
War—Lieut. Gen. Kiki Toj 
Navy—Koshiro Oikawa. 
Foreign—yYosuke Matsuoka. 
Finance—Isao Kawada. af 
Education—Kunihiko Hasida. 
Commerce—Ichizo Kobayashi. 
Justice—Akira Kasami. 
Home and Welfare—Eija Yasui. 
Agriculture—Tadaatsu Ishiguro. 
Communications—Shozo Murata. 
Propaganda—Nobufumi Ito. 
Minister of Overseas Affairs—Kyoshi Akita. 
Minister of Welfare—Tsuneo Kanemitsui. 
Minister of Railways—Gotaro Okawa. 


Minister Without Portfolio—Naoki Hoshino. 


Premier Konoye announced (Aug. 1) a plan for 
a new Japanese State, based on totalitarianism 
and dedicated to a foreign policy that would ex- 
tend. Japan’s domination southward over French ¢ 
Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies. In a 
statement of policy the government outlined a 
central and unified State designed for creation of 
“‘a new order for Greater East Asia,’ with the 
yen bloc—Japan and her continental satellites 
whose currencies are based on the yen—as the 
foundation. The statement coined the phrase 
“Greater East Asia’’ in naming the sphere Japan 
aims to dominate. Previously it had been simply 
“East Asia’’, meaning Japan, Manchukuo and the 
occupied sections of China. 

Japan has no State religion and all faiths are 
tolerated. The principal forms of religion are 
Shintoism with 13 sects and Buddhism with 12 
sects. There are 109,431 Shinto shrines, 106,634 
Buddhist temples and 2,104 Christian Churches. 
The Roman Catholics have an archbishop and 
three suffragan bishops. 

Elementary education is compulsory. There are 
six imperial universities, as ollows—Tokio, 
(founded 1877), Kyoto ((1897), Tohoku at Sendai 
(1907), Kyusho at Fukuoka (1910), Hokkaido at 
Sapporo (1918) and Osaka (1931). [Illiteracy is 
only 10% in the nation. English is the language 
OF poremenve and a required study in the high 
schools, 

Western athletic games have become popular and 
Japanese baseball players, swimmers and tennis 
players have made reputations all over the world. 
A stadium with seats for 65,000 was opened (May 
10, 1931) in a Tokio park. 

Military service is compulsory and universal, 
liability beginning at the age of 17, though active 
service commences at 20. Conscripts are divided 
into two clasess—the ‘‘fit’’ and the “‘absolutely fit.” 
Actual service is for two years with five years and 
four months in first line of reserve and 12 years 
and eight months in second line reserve and home 
defense. Liability continues to the age of 40. 

The military budget (1940-1941) not including 
appropriations for the war with China, called 
for the expenditures of 2,973,000,000 yen. 

Parliament passed (March 26, 1040) a eugenics 
bill providing for the compulsory sterilization of 
mentally deranged and physically unfit persons, 
including lepers. 


Konoye. 
0. 


KOREA 
(Chosen) 


Korea is an ancient kingdom with a history ex- 
tending back to the 12th century B. C., and known 
in recent centuries as the ‘‘Hermit Kingdom.’ It 
occupies a peninsula in northeastern Asia dividing 
the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The bound- 
aries on the mainland are the Yalu River and the 
Tamean River. The mainland is as large as the 
State of Minnesota. Its coastline is more than 6,000 
miles long. Southern Manchuria lies along its 
northwest frontier for 500 miles and it touches 
Siberia for a few miles, a scant 100 miles from 
Vladivostok, in the extreme northeast. Situated 
between that Russian port and Port Arthur, then 
@ Russian leasehold and_subject_to diplomatic 
control and penetration by Russia, Korea became to 
Japan “‘a dagger pointed at her heart’’—the chief 
immediate cause of the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905. After this war the ‘‘complete inde- 
dependence”’ of Korea that had been recognized in 
the treaty following Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 
1895 (which also was for the control of Korea) 
gave way to a recognition by Russia of Japan’s 
paramount interest in Korea. Japan continued her 
military occupation of the country, and (Aug. 22, 
1910), annexed Korea outright. 


e ae Sl bs pare square miles; the 
ulation (1) was 22,633,857. 
P onticianisn, Buddhism and Shintoism are the 
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chief religions and Christianity has grown greatly. 
Many modern schools have been estas tea the 
Japanese. There is a university in Seoul (Keijo), 
the capital. 

The country is mountainous, especially in the 
north, where the forests are of great value, and 
there is much mineral wealth awaiting develop- 
ment. The climate is dry and bracing. The mul- 
berry tree thrives, 60,000 acres being planted with 
them. Silkworm culture has been much encouraged 
by the Japanese and the quality of the cocoons im-~ 
proved. Some 786,000 families are engaged in the 
industry. Rice is an important crop. The cultiva- 
tion of tobacco is also fostered. 

There has been considerable development of cot- 
ton spinning, cotton, silk and rayon weaving indus- 
tries in recent years. Fertilizer and chemical 
works have been developed; also cement, paper, 
pottery, electric bulbs and enamelled ironwares. 

Mining concessions covering 270,000 acres, mostly 
gold-bearing. which had been in the hands of about 
15 foreign corporations (four American) and in- 
dividuals (four Americans) before annexation are 
respected, but the law of April 1, 1916, prohibits 
foreigners from acquiring mining rights. Silver, 
zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, graphite, an- 
thracite coal and kaolin are present. 

Trade is chiefly with Japan. The principal im- 
ports are cotton goods. iron, machinery. silk and 
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Tice, beans, copper, iron and silk. 
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flour, fertilizers and coal. The main exports are timated to balanes: 
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EWANTUNG $ M4 Jet e 
‘te i art of the Liaotung | was extended (May, 1915) to 99 years by China. 
peers Sea Maataae Son of Manchuria. | Kwantung by Imperial Ordinance (April 12, 1919) — 
which has the Bay of Korea on the east, the | has a civil government superseding the former 

Yellow Sea to the south and the Liaotung Gulf on | military government. i Stescheneieea 

the west. Japan has taken it as spoils of war from Darien is the chief seaport 0 a pa and 
China by the Treaty of Shimonoseki but was forced | the southern terminus of the South Manc ery 
fo turn it back by diplomatic pressure from Russia, | Railroad, which connects with the Peiping an 
Germany and France. Russia then leased it for 25 | Korean lines at Mukden and with the Trans- 
years from China, and constructed the strongly | Siberian at Changchun, now Hsinching. ath eee 
fortified city of Port Arthur and the nearby com-| Manufactured salt is the chief product o ec 
mercial ice-free port of Dalny (now Darien), the | territory, and the salt deposits are enormous. i 
capital. The area is 1,438 square miles; the popu- | Principal agricultural products are corn, millet, — F 
lation (Oct. 1.1935), 1,656,726. beans, wheat, buckwheat, rice, tobacco and hemp. 
Japan took Port Arthur by siege (1905), and at | Trade is mostly with Japan and Chin’a, about 40% 
| ‘the close of the Russo-Japanese War took over the] with the former and 25% with the latter, A 
Bi  Yease in the Treaty of Portsmouth, 1905. The lease‘ Japanese governor rules the territory. ; 


' FORMOSA 
Pes (Taiwan) : 
Formosa is an island the size of Massachusetts| The-budget (1939) was balanced at 46,747,71 


; ‘linn yens oy: 
and Connecticut, lying between the Philippines on | ""y) |anese Mandates in the Pacific extend for 
the south and Japan to the north, with the pars 1,200 miles north from the equator and for about — 
Sea on the west and the Pacific Ocean on the east. | 9'599 miles from east to west. The total area of 
A range of mountains from north to south forms} jand in this immense expanse of sea is only 829 
the backbone of the island (highest peak, Mt.| square miles. The islands, formerly German posses- 
jitaka, 14,500 ft.); the eastern half is exceedingly Ag pears = He a are bed rpicr 
eep and craggy, but the western slope is flat, | or Ladrone (except Guam, U. &.), population, 44,- 
fertile and well cultivated, yielding two rice crops | 205 (1935); the Marshall Islands, population, 10,- 
@ year. ‘The temperature rarely falls below 96° F.| 439, and the Caroline Islands, population, 30,915. 
Rain is abundant. The area is 13,880 square miles; he So ee ae 
: ; i i ao. ig my 
the population (Oct. 1, 1935), 5,212,426. Taihoku is ‘The — principal esources! ard. amhGsGhoTann ara 
(chiefly in the Carolines), cocoanut and copra. The > 
seat of government is in Paro (Palaou) in the 
Carolines. F ; 
Japan opened a commercial air service from ~ 
Yokahoma to Palao in the South Sea mandated 
islands (April 6, 1939). The distance is 2,595 
miles, with a halt at Saipan, The fiying time is 
approximately 15 hours. aa 
The budget (1937-1938) was estimated to balance 
at 8,682,482 yen. . 
The Spratly Islands, 7 in number and consisting 


i telephone lines laid, harbors improved, industries 
aided and much done in é proue works. panes 
ae euch bead ay SEAI DORI ERE of 247 acres of coral reefs in the South China Sea 
. (1910) began a thorough subjugation program. pe eee jes ete aates Pp. i, d 

_ The monetary unit is the Japanese yen. The auieciod: Greer 18) when oi pant ianeea ae eae 

< ae sis was estimated to | tire group of reefs and islets in the South China — 

, ‘The Pescadores, (recas-na), ahd a of ees Shak con miles sae price geet 
“with an area o square miles and a population | j -In va 
of about 60,000, are between Taiwan and the coast island off the coast of French-Indo China, 500 _ 


: StU) miles west of the northern Philippines. The 
eae the tale ones ets Ainge dte Jepae = islands are about 300 miles from French-Indo 


) China, 350 miles southward from British Sarawak 
HRN 60 mil iti “ate 
"“Sapanese Sakhalin (Karafuto) is the southern and 600 miles from the great British naval base at 


Singapore. beast 
half of the island of that name, below the 50th France occupied the islands (1933), making the 
parallel, which was ceded by Russia (Oct. | first formal claim to their ace since’ dis- 

_in the Treaty of Portsmouth. The area is covery (1867). Previously Britain had regarded 


1905) 
the islands as British. Japan protested, implying 


j Wee aa ate and ae pa (Oct. 1, 
_ 1935) was ,949. e country is mountainous, and} a claim to sovereignty because Japanese tr ¥ 
* primeval forests cover 70% of the land. Coal output | had tried to exploit the phosphate deposits (i928) 

is considerable. Fisheries are important. In an| The islands have no great commercial value b' 
effort to colonize the island, 9,988 families, number- | might be useful as an observation station in a Fat 
mg 42,683 persons, have been placed on the land.| Eastern war or as a ship or air base. a4 
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Liberia ’ Cie 

Pa Capital, Monrovia—Area, 45,000 square miles—Population (est.), 1,500,000 , 

_ Liberia lies on the southwest (Guinea) coast of { and a House of Representatives of fifteen, 

Africa between Sierra Leone (British) on the west | for four years, The President is Edwin Ge nnts 


and the French colony of the Ivory Coast on the} he was elected (May, 1931) for a four-year term: 
east, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of i 


The control of customs (since 1912) h: $y 
the hands of the General Receiver and Pianeta ie 
Adviser, designated by the United State: ion 
mints make silver a h 3 


roes is estimated at 20.000. Liberia was founded 
322) when a settlement was made at Monrovia 
yy Negro freedmen from the United States with the 


Coffee, rubber, oil, nuts, raffia, ivory a 
— the ase oneeee and textiles, haraware, gl 
earthenware, : =i nd 
m Bet nce re loot and ooaers = aoe. stuffs are the principal inports.. "Trade ie moe: J 
C » Ss a President elected for | with th i J 
eight years; a Senate of eight, elected for six years, cad Bote eerie iL Pe an poses 
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_, Liechtenstein is on the Upper Rhine between 
Austria and Switzerland. It was (until 1866) a 
member of the German Confederation. It was 
practically a dependency of Austria until the Diet 
declared its complete independence (Nov. 7, 1918). 
By treaty with Switzerland (1920) that country ad- 
Ministers its posts and telegraphs and by treaty 
ee a ween it et ata Seige in the Swiss 
customs terr - Its foreign interes rep- 
Tesented by Setivetland: a ae 
eo population is preponderantly Roman Catho- 


The people are agricultural; stock raising is 
highly developed. The monarchy is hereditary. By 
the Constitution (1921) legislative powers rest 
in a Diet of 15 members, elected for four years 
by direct vote, on a basis of universal suffrage and 
proportional representation. The reigning prince is 
Franz Joseph: He succeeded his uncle, Prince 
Franz I, on the latter’s abdication (March 30, 1938) . 

The ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annual 


_ Foreign Countries—Liechtenstein; Luxemburg; Manchukuo 
| JAD OC 2 Ee ee ie 

Liechtenstein 
Capital, Vaduz—Area, 65 square miles—Population (est. 1938) 12,000 
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contribution to the public treasury (about $110,000 
a@ year). The country is virtually taxless, not only 
by reason of the ruler’s contribution but through 
the fact that, because they are tax-exempt, Tate 
international corporations set up headquarters 
there, pay nominal fees for the privilege and escape 
the taxes in their own countries. 

The Liechtenstein Patriotic League privately cir- 
culated a petition (1939): to ascertain the wishes of 
the country joining Germany or continuing its 
economic ties with Switzerland. Ninety-five per 
cent of the registered voters—2,492 out of 2,610— 
rejected union with Germany and demanded con- 
tinued independence. 

Liechtenstein has no military forces. Owing to 
an oversight in the drafting of the treaties after 
the War of 1870, Liechtenstein is still technically 
at war with Prussia, although she’ managed to 
remain out of the World War. 

The country is predominantly Catholic. 

The budget (1940) is estimated to balance at 
2,500,000 francs. 


Luxemburg 
Capital, Luxemburg—Area, 999 square miles—Population (1938) 301,000 


Luxemburg is a European Grand Duchy, four- 


ee fifths the size of Rhode Island, bounded by Ger- 


Many on the east, Belgium on the West, and 
France on the south. Its integrity and neutrality 
were guaranteed by the Treaty of London (May 11, 
1867), having been previously (since 1815) a part of 
the Germanic Confederation. The population is 
almost entirely Roman Catholic. Education is 
compulsory between 6 and 13. The nation has 
several colleges and higher institutions of learning. 

As a Grand Duchy Luxemburg was governed 
under a Constitution (1868), modified (1919). 
Legislative power rested with a Chamber of Depu- 
ties elected by universal suffrage with executive 
power held‘by a Minister of State and a Cabinet 
of four or five ministers. As a Grand Duchy 
Luxemburg was ruled by Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte (born Jan. 23, 1896), who succeeded on the 
abdication of her sister, Marie Adelaide (Jan. 9, 
1919) and was married (Noy. 6, 1919) to Prince 
Felix of Bourbon-Parma. They have a son and 
heir, Prince Jeane (born Jan. 5, 1921) and four 
daughters and another son. 


{| German troops occupied Luxemburg (May 10, 
1940) and Gustav Simon, Provincial Governor of 
Coblenz-Trier, was appointed Provincial Governor 
(Gauleiter). Simon proclaimed German as the 
Official language. A German civil administration 
was set up to reorganize life on a basis com- 


parable to that in the Reich. Luxemburg was in-- 


corporated into the Reich’s custom borders, The 
Reichsmark was made legal tender and German 
foreign currency restrictions put into effect. 
Luxemburg is a country of small landowners; 
430,000 of the 500.000 acres devoted to agriculture 
are farmed by resident owners. The principal crops 
are oats and potatoes. } 
The mineral output of Luxemburg, despite its 
size, is enormous and includes iron, pig iron and 
steel. Luxemburg’s trade statistics are grouped 
with those of Belgium. 
Governmental receipts (1939) were estimated at 
355,229,716 francs; expenditures at 353,439,719. 
The value of the franc, the monetary unit of 
Luxemburg, was 1.25 times the value of the Bel- 
gian belga. ¢ 


Manchukuo 


Capital, Hsinking—Area, 503,013 square miles—Population (Jan. 1, 1938), 36,949,972 


Japan wrested Manchuria from China (1931) 
occupying Mukden (Sept. 18) and defeating the 
Chinese in a series of military operations. The 
three northeastern provinces of ina—Fengtien, 
Kirin and Heilungchiang, together with Jehol— 
were, with the assistance of the Japanese army, 

roclaimed (Feb. 18, 1932) an independent state. 
ie be known as Manchukuo. Japan, Italy, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland and San Salvador (March, 
1939) have recognized chukuo. The United 
States has not recognized Manchukuo. 

Henry Pu Yi (born Feb., 1906), the former 
Manchu ‘‘boy’? Emperor, Hsuan Tung (deposed in 
1911) was made Ching Chang (Chief Executive) of 
the new government (March 9, 1932), and en- 
throned as Emperor Kang Teh (March 1, 1934). He 
has selected a Chinese cabinet behind each member 
of which stands a Japanese adviser. There are 
more than 600 Japanese in the government. 

The Prime Minister is Gen. Chang Ching-hui 
(appointed May 21, 1935). 

Conscription for males between 19 and 40 with 
a three year period of military service prevails. 
The Government decided (1940) to create a con- 
script army of youths of 19 to be united to the 
Japanese army under the sole command of the 
Japanese commander-in-chief. One tenth of all 
fit youths will be called (1941) for three years 


training. ‘ ‘ 
iManchukuo, the Manchu State, is the former 
northeast portion of China bounded on the north 
by Siberia (U. S. S. R.), the boundary being the 
Amur River; on the east by Siberia, and Korea 
(Japan); on the southeast by Korea, the boundary 
being the Yalu River; on the south by the Yellow 
Sea and Eee and on the west by China, Mon- 
lia and Siberia. 
Bonne Manchukuo-Outer Mongolia border dispute 
between Japan and Russia ended (June 10, 1940) 
when the two countries signed an agreement. 
Japanes Russian forces *clashed (1938) at 
Chan 


ukuoan and Korean borders. There was 
Baiier clash of armed forces (1939) which was 
followed by a long truce. The Japanese admitted 


e d 
iuteng Hill, at the junction of the Siberian, || 


a loss of 18,000 men, but the Russians did not 
report on their losses. Outer Mongolia, a Russian 
dependency, has long disputed her 1,000-mile 
boundary with Japanese controlled Manchukuo. 
The Chinese Eastern vailway (1,078 miles), built 
by Russia (1896-1903) and managed jointly by 
Russia and China, crosses it a little north of center 
from Manchouli in the northwest to Vladivostok, 
the Russian Far East Pacific Ocean port which is 
just beyond the mountains that form the eastern 
boundary. A spur south from Harbin connects at 
Changchun with the South Manchuria railway 
built by Russia as part of the Chinese Eastern but 
ceded to Japan after the Japanese-Russian war 
(1905). The Chinese Eastern Railway was formally 
transferred to Manchukuo (March 23, 1935). 


The 
price paid was 140,000,000 yen (about $39,900,000), — 


plus retirement allowances totaling 30,000,000 yen 
(about $8.440.000) to Soviet railway employees. 

The soil of Manchukuo is one of the richest in 
the world. The area of land capable of cultivation 
totals 27,853,640 acres, of which 11,409,585 acres are 
tilled. The principal crops are soy beuns, kaoliang, 
millet, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an im- 
portant produce. The land D gee great mineral 
Marl including iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and 
oil shale. 

Manchukuo’s exports are distributed mainly 
among Japan, 39.4%; China. 21.3%; Germany. 
8.3%; and Korea, 8.0%. Imports are received 
chiefly from the following—Japan, 73.3%; China, 
6.9% India, 4.1%; Korea, 4.0%; United States. 
3.4%: and’ Germany, 1.9%. See Index, World 
Trade. The ports of Dairen, Antung and New- 
chang handle 80% of the commerce. y 

The monetary unit is the yuan, worth about~30 
cents in American money. : 

Government receipts and expenditures (1940) 
are estimated to balance at 570,000,000 yuan. 

Japan has invested 3,000,000,000 yen in Man- 
chukuo since its establishment, Juichi Tsushima, 
vice governor of the Bank of Japana, reported 
| (Dec. 7, 1939) to the East Asia Economic Con- 
| ference. The value of the yen is approximately 23 


| cents. 
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Foreign Countries—Mexico 


(REPUBLICA 
Capital, Mexico City—Area, 763,944 sau 

Mexico is bounded on the north by the United 
States, on the east by the United States (Texas) , 
the Rio. Grande forming the boundary line, and 
the Gulf of Mexico; on the south by Guatemala 
and on the southwest and west by the Pacitfic 
Ocean. The Gulf of California, 739 miles long with 
a maximum width of 190 miles, makes a huge in- 
dentation in the western ‘coast, completely separat- 
ing the narrow, mountainous, sterile and sparsely 
inhabited peninsula of Lower California, 760 miles 
long, from the mainland. On the east the province 
Yucatan juts out into the Gulf of Mexico, connected 
with the main territory of the country by a narrow 
strip northwest of the Guatemala frontier. The 
coast line on the Pacific is 4,574 miles long and 
1,727 on the Caribbean. The northern boundary is 
1,600 miles long. . Bev Foy 

The principal industry in Mexico is mining, and 
until recently 97% of the 31,000 mining properties 
had been foreign-owned. Foreign concessions 
number nearly 17,000. Mexican silver accounts for 
40% of the world’s output. Among the minerals 
are gold, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, mercury, 
arsenic, amorphous graphite, molybdenum, coal 
and opal. Petroleum production is huge and has 
been controlled mainly by three big companies in 
fields covered by 1,186 concessions occupying 30,- 
866,894 acres. 

The Sierra Madre mountains run north and 
south near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due east. paralleling the 
coast into the Central American countries. Near 
the Gulf Coast another range of mountains—a con- 
tinuation of the Rocky Mountains—runs down 
nearly to Vera Cruz. 

Between the two ranges lies the vast tableland 
of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 ft., with a 
delightful climate (like New York in September) 
and with the vegetation and products of the 
temperate zone varying with the altitude. The 
lowlands along the coast are tropical, rising to sub- 
tropical in the foothills; hot and unhealthy with a 

. heavy rainfall on the Gulf side. Along the Pacific 
slope and in the interior irrigation is needed and 
natural streams from the mountains are used to 
supply it. . cnt 

Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
. dustries. The country is marvelously rich, but the, 
land is barely scratched except on the _ larger 
ranches; primitive methods of cultivation prevail. 
The cultivable lands are estimated at one-fourth 
of the total area, or 120,417,760 acres, of which 
only 30,000,000 acres are cultivated. The grazing 
lands cover about 120,500.000 acres and forests 
44,000,000 acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated 
to be rich in pine, spruce, cedar, mahogany, rose- 
wood and logwood. Some of the more important 
products are corn, rice, sugar, wheat, coffee beans, 
tomatoes, tobacco, cotton, carbanzos, cocoa, sisal, 
bananas. About 50% of the world’s supply of sisal 
comes from Yucatan. 

The Six-Year Plan (begun in 1934) is a broad 
program of national economy embracing socializa- 
tion of schools; ‘‘Mexicanization’’ of industry; 
government control of exports and imports; na- 
fionalization of public utilities and other im- 
portant industries; reform of co-operatives; 
acceleration of land redistribution among the poor; 
construction of model homes; and extension of 
public works progranis, 

The Mexican Labor law (Aug. 28, 1931) obliges 
employers to contract directly with the unions for 

‘their help; recognizes the right to strike, and the 
right of strikers to close a business until the issue 
is settled; obliges employers to provide hygienic 
living quarters for their employees; and stipulates 
that 80% of the employees of all industrial and 
commercial concerns shall be Mexican citizens. 
The eight-hour six-day week is established. 
Minimum wages are fixed by special commissions 
in each region, and regional boards of conciliation 
and arbitration are provided for. 

Mexico has pursued (since 1915) a policy of land 
distribution, seizing large estates and partitioning 
them among the poor. Under this system peasant 
groups organize, certify they have no lands or 
means of support and apply to the Agrarian Com- 
missioner for a collective farm. The Government, 
after investigation, assigns to them expropriated 
land or seizes the land for their use. The title 
rests in the Government, but the peasants are al- 
lowed to use the lands, paying rent out of their 
crops. If not cultivated for two years the land is 
subject to forfeiture. There were distributed 
(1915-1939) 56,882,726 acres among 1,606,507 peas- 
ants. Distribution has been made throughout the 
Republic. 

President Cardenas signed a decree (June 25, 


Mexico 


MEXICANA) 

are miles—Population (1939) 19,478,791 

1937) providing for governmental regulation of 
farm production and for the fixing of maximum 
and minimum. prices for farm products as well as 
putting exportation and importation of agricul- 
tural products under State control. — ; 

The National Highway Commission of Mexico 
(organized in 1925) has been active in road de- 
velopment. The trunk automobile highway from 
Mexico City to Nuevo Laredo was opened (July, 
1936). More than 2,500 miles of National roads are 
open to traffic and 800 miles are under construction, 
the total mileage planned being 5,700. The main 
railway lines of Mexico are nationalized. 

Mexico is now linked to all parts of the continent 
by aviation service. 

Mexico has been much torn by civil war and 
insurrection since achieving its independence from 
a (proclaimed Sept. 15, 1810, and effected in 

At a general election (July 7, 1940) Gen. Manuel 
Avila Camacho was elected president over Gen. 
Juan Andreu Almazan, who contested the election. 
Congress announced the vote (Sept. 12) as Ca- 
macho 2,476,641, Almazan 151,101, Rafael San- 
chez Tapia 9,840. At the same time a new 
Congress, completely controlled by the Camacho 
party was elected. 

Mexico is governed under a constitution (promul- 
gated Feb. 5, 1917) replacing the Constitution of 
1857. It was amended chiefly as to tenure of office 
(1929 and 1933) and now provides that the Presi- 
dent shall be elected for a term of six years, the 
58 Senators for six years (half the Senate being 
renewed at a time), and the 170 Deputies for three 
years. None may be re-elected for the term imme- 
diately following. Governors of the States, Mayors 
and State Legislators are also barred from succeed- 
ing themselves in office. The Senate has two 
members from each State and from the Federal 
prlertens the Chamber is elected on @ population 
asis. 

Mexico is declared to be a Federal Republic of 
28 States, each having a large measure of home 
rule and with governor, legislature and judiciary 
elected by universal suffrage in a general election. 
There are also two territories whose governors are 
appointed and may be removed by the President, 
and a Federal District containing Mexico City gov- 
erned by Federal Commissioners. The President 
appoints a Cabinet of nine ministers and eight de- 
partment heads with cabinet rank, who are 
responsible to him and may be dismissed by him. 
He has the right to expel from Mexico without 
‘judicial process’ any foreigner whose presence he 
may deem ‘‘inexpedient.’’ 

Military service is obligatory with men between 
the ages of 18 and 45 subject to service for one 
year. The measure (made a law 1940) calls for the 
training of 50,000 reserves annually until a reserve 
of 200,000 has been developed. The Navy consists 
of six escort vessels, ten coast guard patrol boats 
ee es craft, and its used chiefly to police the 
oasts. 

Education is free and compulsory. Vocat: 
instruction, particularly in sameness is pone 
promoted. There are normal schools for both sexes 
throughout the country and some hundred technical 
schools. The National University of Mexico 
(founded 1553) is famous among Latin-American 
universities, and in the capital are many higher 
Institutions of learning and culture and Scientific 
institutions and societies. The Chamber of Deputies 
(Oct., 1934) unanimously passed an amendment 
to Article III of the 1917 Constitution providing 
that 7 ae Se primary, secondary and 
normal schools sha. e socialistic 
whe all eee Ben ah Oe ee 

ere is full religious freedom and servic 

held daily and without interference throughout 
the Republic in churches of all creeds. The ma- 
jority of the people are Roman Catholic. All for- 
eign priests were expelled (1926) and the Papal 
Delegate (1931). The Mexican Congress has 
limited the number of priests to 350, approximately 
‘one to each 45,000 inhabitants. Several States 
permitted Catholic churches to reopen (1936). 
The Mexican Constitution forbids any church to 
‘own real estate. 

_The monetary unit is the peso; see Index For- 
eign Exchange Rates. The budget (1940) is esti- 
mated to balance at 442,000,000 pesos. The peso 
was worth (Aug. 1940) $.204. 

Mexico’s imports are mainly from the United 
States, 65.3%; Germany, 11.9% Great Britain, 
5.8%. Exports are principally distributed among 
the following—United States, 62.8%: Great 
Britain, 10.1%; Germany, 7.1%. 


Sane wee oe. 


Foreign Countries—Monaco; Morocco; Nepal 


Monaco 


Capital, Monaco—Area, 7.99 square miles—Population (1938) 23,956 


Monaco is a small principality on the Mediter- 
Tanean surrounded by the French Department of 
the Alpes Maritimes. An independent Principality 
for 800 years, the reigning Prince was dispossessed 
by the French Revolution. The line was re-estab- 
lished (1814) and placed under the protectorate of 
France, (1815) of the Kingdom of Sardinia. King 
Charles III (1861) ceded his rights upon Menton 
and Roquebrune to France. The Prince of Monaco 
Was an absolute ruler until a Constitution was 
promulgated (June 7, 1911). This provided for a 
National Council of 21 members reduced to 12 
(1917) elected by universal suffrage for four years. 
The revenue is mainly derived from the gaming 
tables of the Casino at Monte Carlo. (Monte Carlo 
is a town with a resident population of 9,428). The 
annual grant for the concession was £80,000 (1917): 


£90,000 (1927) and .£100,000 (1937). 
peace time average of 
1,500,000. 

The French frane is the unit of currency. The 
Peak (1939) proposed expenditures of 38,892,921 
ranes, 

The principality is divided into three communes, 
Monaco-Ville. La Condamine and Monte Carlo— 
which are administered by a municipal body. 
elected by vote. Women do not have the right of 
suffrage. There is a local police force of 200. 

The late Prince Albert established an important 
oceanographic museum, aquarium and laboratory, 
and also an anthropological museum, in Monaco. 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Louis II, (born 
July 12, 1870). He succeeded his father, Prince 
Albert (June 26, 1922). His heir is his grandson, 
Prince Ranier, (born May 31, 1923.) 


visitors is more.than 


Morocco 
(MOGHREB-EL-AKSA, i. e. THE FARTHEST WEST) 
Capital, Rabat—Area, 213,350 square miles—Population (1936), 7,093,720 


Morocco of to-day is the remnant of the great 
Shereefian Empire founded by the Arab invader, 
who carried the crescent of Islam west at the close 
of the’/seventh century and ruled ali northwestern 


| 


Africa and most of the Iberian peninsula. It is | 


bounded on the east by Algeria, on the north by. 
the extreme point opposite | 


the Mediterranean, 


Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the south by Rio de! 


Oro and Algeria, and on the west by the Atlantic | 


an. 
The country is divided into three zones—the 
French, the Spanish zone and the neutral Tangier 
area. The Sultan resides in Rabat in the French 
zone, but Fez, Marrakesh and Meknes are accepted 
as capitals by tradition. 
The French protectorate encompasses the whole 


of Morocco (except the Ifni enclave and the Cape | 
Juby area) from the Algerian frontier to the | 
Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in the | 
south to the boundary of the Spanish zone in the 


north. The Spanish section is the northern strip 


that extends (except for the small internationalized | 


Tangier area) from a point in the Atlantic about 
16 miles south of Larache to the river Moulouya. 


Spain also exercises jurisdiction over the Ifni_ 
enclave and the Cape Juby area on the Atlantic 
Ocean in the extreme southwest of the country... 


The reigning Sultan of Morocco is Sidi Moham- | 


med, (proclaimed Nov. 19, 1927). He was the third 
son of Moulay Youssef (reigned 1912-1927). 

Along the 200 miles of the Mediterranean littoral 
Tun the Riff hills, still unexplored. Through the 
country from northeast to southwest extend the 
Atlas Mountains in five great ranges rising to an 
altitude of 12,000 ft. (Mt. Ayashiu, altitude 14,150 


. ft.) Between these ranges lie fertile, well-watered 


plains and the northern slopes of the mountains 
are well wooded. Irrigation is much used, though 
all agricultural methods and implements are 
primitive. 

The climate is healthy, especially on the Atlan- 
tic Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds of 
the Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, and where 
there is a “‘tell’’ or fertile region. Tangier is a 
recognized health resort, also Mogador, where the 
temperature never rises above 80 or falls below 40. 

The most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
aboriginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose fore- 
bears thrice conquered Spain, and who so long 
maintained the independence of their country. 


The plains are mostly occupied by Arabs and a 
mixture of the two races, known to foreigners as 
“‘Moors.”’ The latter are also town dwellers. The 
third race is Jewish, in two sections, one settled 
there from time immemorial, and the other driven 
from Europe in comparatively modern times, who 
live near the ports, and have much of the trade. 

The people are agricultural and pastoral. Eggs 
and poultry have become the chief articles of ex-- 
port, reaching even to England. Other important 
exports are skins, hides, wool, beans, barley, lin- 
seed and wheat, almonds, cummin and gums. The 
chief imports are textiles, sugar, tea, machinery 
and hardware, candles and spirits. Fruit and vine- 
yards are abundant and dates a regular crop. 
Carpets, leather goods, fezzes, woolen and silk 
stuffs are among the manufactures, chiefly for 
domestic consumption. Mineral deposits are unde- 
veloped, but much copper, lead and tin are known 
to exist. An oil field extends from Fez to Laraish, 
Phosphate exists in great abundance, estimated at 
100,000,000 metric tons. Peacetime commerce is 
principally with France, Japan, Belgium, China, 
United States, Algeria and Italy. 


Morocco came under French influence because | 


of its proximity to Algeria. A general rising of the 
tribes (Oct. 1910) culminating in the siege of 
Fez, called out a French expedition of pacification, 
which occupied Fez (1911). For two decades there- 
after the country was restless, with frequent up- 
risings, and pacification was not completed until 
the exile of Abd-el Krim (1926) and surrender of 
Sidi Ali Hociene, last die-hard chief (1933.) 
Tangier, a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, which 
occupies the extreme northwest corner of Africa 
on the Atlantic, was temporarily internationalized 
by the chief Mediterranean powers (1911-1912), 
with a hinterland of 140 square miles, making a 
total of 225 square miles. A convention was 
signed (Dec. 18, 1923) and a protocol (July, 1925) 
by Great Britain, France and Spain, providing for 
its permanent neutrality, security and internation- 
alization. Spain, however, reopened the question 
(1926) by a demand for full control and the in- 
corporation of Tangier within the Spanish pro- 
tectorate. A new accord was signed (July 25, 1928) 
giving Spain control of policing. A committee of 
eight consular officers and an international legis- 
lative assembly of 26 members, form the govern- 


ment, 
Spanish forces occupied Tangier (June 14, 1940). 


- Nepal 


Capital, Kathmandu—Area, 54,000 square miles—Population (est.), 5,600,000 - 


Nepal is an independent state on the southern 
slope of the Himalayas, bounded by Thibet on the 
north, by Sikkim -and Bengal on the east and by 
Bengal and the United Provinces of British India 
on the south and west. Though friendly, a policy 
of exclusion is followed and travel discouraged. 
The Ghurkas, whose Aryan ancestors from Rajpu- 
tana mixed with the Mongolic aborigines, overran 
the country in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and are the dominant race. From their 
tanks the British Indian Government recruits 
regiments of most valuable soldiers. The kingdom 
Maintains an army of 42,000 infantry and 2,500 
artillery.. There are many fertile valleys lying in 
the slopes of the bleak and lofty mountains (which 
include Mt. Everest, altitude 29,141 ft.); and its 
territory runs into the Terai on the plains of 


India. It has ricn forests. Nepal exports rice, 
grain, hides and cattle, and imports textiles, sugar, 
salt, hardware, etc. The capital is in a most fer- 
tile valley, cultivated from end to end, 15 miles 
long and 20 miles wide, which supports 300,000 in- 
habitants and is noted for its 2,700 Buddhist 
shrines, nearly all lavishly decorated examples of 
Nepalese art. Paton is the largest city and Pash- | 
poti a holy center for pilgrims. Ancient Hinduism — 
is gradually cnpesgt ag ferro as the religion ~ 
of the majority o e people. 

The mor Per Ae is Maharajah Tribhubana Bir 
Bikram (born June 30, 1906), who succeeded his 
father (Dec. 11, 1911.) All power is held by the 
Prime Minister, always a member of the — 
family; succession is determined under specia 


rules. 
The first railway, 24 miles long, was opened 


The yearly 
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(Feb., 1926). 
frontier, to Kathmandu. 


Foreign Countries—Nepal; Netherlands 


It runs from Raxaul, on the Indian | 12,500,000. The Maharajah receives an annual 


grant of 1,000,000 rupees from the British Govern= 


Foreign trade is almost entirely. with British ment. 


India and amounts to about 70,000,000 rupees a 
year. 


The Army, chiefiy infantry, consists of 45,000 


Annual gross revenues are estimated at | men. 


Netherlands 


(KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN) 
Capital, Amsterdam—Area, 12,704 square miles—Population (1939), 8,728,569 


The Netherlands, a kingdom in northwestern 
Europe, is bounded by Germany on the east, Bel- 
gium on the south and the North Sea on the west 
and north. Its surface is flat, with an average 
height above sea level of 37 ft. and with about one- 
fourth of its land below sea level, reclaimed and 
protected by dykes, of which there are 1,500 miles. 
Drainage of half of the shallow Zuyder Zee, which 
covers 1,350 square miles with an opening into 
the North Sea about 19 miles wide, designed to add 
900 square miles to the cultivable land, polders, 
has. been under way since 1920. One part of the 
great dam (114 miles long) connecting the west 
coast with the Island of Wieringen, was completed 
(1925) The other (1742 miles long) connecting 
the island with the eastern shore, was finished 
(1932). It has huge tidal sluices to discharge the 
waters of the ‘“‘Lake’’ Yssel, a new fresh-water re- 
servoir fed by the River Yssel; a branch of the 
Rhine. The cost of the dam was $35,000,000, and 
the entire expenditure for 30 years on dikes and 
drainage will be about $190,000,000. The added 
value of fertile soil will be $210,000,000. The first 
“nolder’’ of 77 sduare miles finished, was under 
crops (1936), and work on the second installment 
of 203 square miles was well under way. : 

The Hague is the official residence of Queen Wil- 
helmina and the seat of her government, but 
Amsterdam is the sole capital of the Kingdom and 
the inauguration of the King or Queen—in accord- 
ance with the constitution—takes place in that 


ty. , 

Of the country’s 5,563,960 acres given over to 
agriculture, (including gardens, orchards and pas- 
tures); 90% are in holdings of less than 50 acres 
and more than 50%, of less than 12 acres, with 
about 360,000 employed on the land. There are 
615,165 acres of well cared for forests. Cereals, 
potatoes, sugar beets and other crops are raised. 
Commercial fishing engages 20,000 persons. Dairy 
products are an important industry, the cheese 
products are famous, and the cattle high grade; 
tulips and other flowering bulbs and roots are 
grown and exported extensively. 

Shipbuilding and sugar refining are important 
industries, also brewing and distilling and flour 
milling. Amsterdam is famous for diamond cutting. 
Coal is found in Limburg. 

The village of Boskoop with 600 nurseries is the 
largest center in the world for flowers and orna- 
mental plants. (The Dutch bulb is not indigenous 
to Holland, but originated in Persia, whence it 
was brought to Holland 375 years ago). 

Canals, of which there are 4,500 miles, are most 
important in internal communication; elaborate 
systems are in the cities and feed the harbors. 
The Rhine and the Scheldt reach the sea through 
the Netherlands and carry enormous traffic, the 
Scheldt including that from Antwerp. 

The first Constitution after the reconstruction 
of the Netherlands as a sovereign state was pro- 
mulgated (1814,) and revised (1815) after the ad- 
dition of the Belgian provinces, and (1840, 1848, 
1887, 1917, 1922 and 1938). It assures a hereditary 
constitutional monarchy. Executive power rests 
exclusively in the sovereign and the States-General 
of two Chambers: First Chamber, 50 members, 
elected for six years (one-half every third year) 
by the provincial legislatures, and the Second 
Chamber, 100 Deputies, elected for four years 
directly. Universal suffrage for citizens of both 
sexes Over 25 years of age and proportional repre- 
sentation are in force. The Sovereign exercises the 


executive authority through a Council of Ministers, 
the President thereof corresponding to a Prime 
Minister. L é “ 
named by the Sovereign, of which she is President, 
to be consulted on all legislative and some execu- 
tive matters. : 

The reigning Sovereign is Queen Wilhelmina 
Helena Pauline Maria (born Aug. 31, 1880) who 
succeeded on the death of her father, Willem III, 
(Noy. 23, 1890) and was crowned (Sept. 6, 1898) 
She married Prince Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwer- 
in (Prince Consort) (Feb. 7, 1901) He died (July 
3, 1934). The heir to the throne is Princess Juliana, 
only daughter, (born April 30, 1909) and married 
(Jan. 7, 1937) to Prince Bernhard zu Lippe-Bies- 
terfeld (born June 29, 1911). They have two 
daughters, Princess Beatrix Wilhelmina Armgard 
(Born Jan. 31, 1938) and Princess Irene Emma 
Elisabeth (Born Aug. 5, 1939). - 

Dork Jan de Geer, Premier, Foreign Minister and 
Minister of Finance, resigned (Sept. 3, 1940) and 
was suceeded by P. F. Gerbrandy, Minister of 
Justice. , 

The political complexions of the two chambers 
(elected May, 1937) follows: 

First Chamber—Catholics, 16; Social Democrats, 
12; Anti-Revolutionists, 7; Christian Historicals, 
6; National Socialists, 4; Liberty Union, 3; Dem- 
ocrats, 2. 

Second Chamber—Catholics, 31; Social Dem- 
ocrats, 23; Anti-Revolutionists, 17; Christian His- 
toricals, 8; Democrats, 6; Liberty Union, 4; Na- 
tional Socialists, 4, other parties, 7. 

Onder the revision of 1922 Netherland India 
has been abolished as a colony and made an in- 
tegral part of the Kingdom. 

Germany invaded and occupied the Netherlands 
(May 10-14, 1940) and a German Commissioner, 
responsible directly to Chancellor Hitler of Ger- 
many, was made Governor Commissar of the occu- 
pied areas with a German trade expert to direct 
economic frecovery. Arthur Seyss-Inquart was 
named Commissar for the duration of the war 
with the promise to the Netherlands that “‘its inde- 
pendence will be restored after the conclusion of 
the war.’’ Queen Wilhelmina and Cabinet fled for 
England at the time of the invasion and estab- 
lished a refugee Government in London. 

_Army service is compulsory with every man 
liable from the ages of 19 to 40. There are re- 
cruited annually 30,500, with 1,000 for sea service. 

The Navy is maintained for the protection of 
home waters and the coast and the defense of the 
East Indian possessions with three cruisers 
assigned to the East Indian fleet with destroyers, 
submarines and most of the vessels of the Navy. 

Entire liberty of worship and conscience is guar- 
anteed. The royal family belongs. to the Dutch 
Reformed Church. The state contributes to the 
support of several religious denominations, 

Education is obligatory from ages six to thirteen, 
Instruction is free in both public and denomina- 
tional schools and teachers are paid by the State. 
There are universities in Amsterdam (Two), Ut- 
recht, Leyden, Delft (Engineering), Groningen, 
a ae srevagys we hon teen (Com- 

ce), Nijmegen oman Catholic), and Ti 
(Commerce, Roman Catholic). ma 

The monetary unit is the guilder (or florin); See 
Index, Foreign ExcHance Rares. The value of the 
florin (average April, 1940, the last date available) 
wee overumeht (1940) 

overnment revenues were estimated 
770,005,000 guilders, expenditures 1,015,599,000. «3 


NETHERLANDS INDIES 


The colonial possessions of the Netherlands in 
the East Indies consist of’great islands and archi- 
pelagoes lying along the Equator from about 6° 
north latitude’ to 10° south latitude, between the 
Asiatic mainland and the Philippines, and Aus- 
tralia. They form the bulk of the Malaysia. Java 
is the most densely populated land mass in the 
world (821 to the square mile). The great majority 
of the natives are Mohammedans. The total pop- 
ulation of Netherlands Indies is 60,731,025, dis- 
tributed as follows—Java and Madura, 41,719,524; 
Sumatra, 8,238,570; Borneo, 2,194,533; Celebes, 
4,226,586; rest of the Archipelago, 4,351,812. The 


+ 


capital is Batavia, Java. The total area is 735,267 
square miles, divided as follows—Java and Madura, 
yeaa Sumatra, 163,145; Borneo, 206,819; Celebes, 
The islands are luxuriant, even for the Tropics, 
and produce annually enormous natural wealth. 
Besides raising sufficient food for the dense 
population, there is produced for export in Java 
and Madura alone, sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, indigo 
spices, chinchona tobacco, rubber, copra, tin an 
petroleum. Of the world’s supply of quinine 
(chinchona) 99% comes from Java. The export 
of rubber is controlled by the International Rub- 


There is a State Council of 14 members, - 


ia a ee eee eee ee 


Rn 


—— = at tes « T 


ber regulation Committee for Netherland Indi 

Tin production is also regulated. ao 

important article of export. pears: ix cela: 
The monetary unit—the guilder—has the same 
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foreign exchange valuation as that of the Nether- 


lands. Governmental revenues (1940) were esti- 
mated at 582,290,557 quilders: ‘expeonienrae at 
654,582,465. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Netherlands Guiana, also called Surinam, (about 
the size of New Jersey and Pennsylvania) is sit- 
uated on the north coast of South America, be- 
tween French Guiana on the east and British 
Guiana on the west; inaccessible forests and 
Savannas on the south stretch to the Tumuc 
Humac Mountains. The area is 54,291 square miles. 
The population (Dec. 1, 1938) was 173,089. 
Paramaribo is the capital. 

The Dutch by the Treaty of Breda (1667) gave 
New Netherlands (New York) to England in ex- 
change for Surinam. 

The chief exports are sugar, cacao, coffee, rice, 
rum, bananas, balata and beauxite. The Nether- 
land guilder is the monetary unit. Governmental 


revenues (1940) are estimated at 4,189,000 guilders; 
ie Se ee ba ie hon 

the colony of Curacao consists of a group of 
six islands in the Caribbean Sea, off the Cones of 
Venezuela. The area of the group is 403 square 
miles: of Curacao it is 210 square miles. The 
population (Jan. 1, 1939) is 101,021. Willemstad 
is the capital. The chief products are corn, pulse, 
cattle, salt and phosphates; the principal industry 
is the refinery of oil. Government revenues (1939) 
were estimated at 16,072,200 guilders; expenditures, 
9,444,093. 

British and French military forces landed on 
the islands (May, 1940) to ‘‘prevent possible Ger- 
man attempts at sabotage in the important oil 
refineries of these islands’’ after the German in- 
vasion of the Netherlands. 


Nicaragua 


(REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA) 
Capital, Managua—Area, 60,000 square miles—Population (1938) 1,172,324 


Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea, with 
& coastline of 280 miles, and the Pacific (200 miles), 
With Honduras on the north and Costa Rica on 
the south, In area it is a little larger than the 
State of New York. The Cordillera range of moun- 
tains, including many volcanic peaks, runs from 
northwest _to southeast through the middle of the 
country. Between this range and a range of vol- 
canic peaks to the west lie Lake Managua, 30 miles 
long by 15 miles wide, and Lake Nicaragua, 100 
miles long and 45 miles wide, of great importance 
in the transport system of the country. The Pacific 
Railroad, running from Corinto to Leon and from 


Managua to Granada (171 miles). the only one in! 


| the country. is Government-owned. 

The United States acquired by the Bryan- 
Chamarro treaty (1916) the right to construct a 
| canal through Nicaragua and also to build a naval 
| base in the Bay of Fonseca on the Pacific coast 
|} and at Corn Island on the Atlantic coast. The 
| United States paid $3,000,000 for the option, 

The country has had a stormy political history; 
revolutions have been frequent and it has been 
necessary for the United States to land Marines 
there on several occasions to protect American 
lives and property. 


Imports Exports 

Country of origina) — —————_). —_____—_ 
or destination 1938 | 1939! | 1938 ] 1939! 
United States...... 3,058 | 4,352 | 3,961 | 6,432 
BOTs sich oo « 51 77 867 906 
Netherlands....... 206 243 
PE at hoe oo am ss 133 173 115 199 
Lo ae 107 165 189 169 
United Kingdom... 422 330 136 104 
SSS ee 80 55 120 40 
it Ss ee 14 50 27 
Switzerland........ 14 13 13 22 
Honduras......... 11 13 23 16 
El Salvador........ 16 26 z 15 

1Preliminary. 


The country has valuable forests, some gold is 
mined, but it is essentially an agricultural and 


s 
Plains of the east coast, bananas and sugar cane 
are cultivated, and coffee is grown on the mountain 


slopes. . 
ther products are mahogany and hides and 
skins. cog’ imports are textiles, machinery, chem- 
icals an jour. 
The Constitution (March 12, 1912) amended 
a) provides for a Congress of two Houses, a 
enate of 24 members elected for six years, one- 
third each two years, and a House of 43 Deputies 
elected for four years by universal suffrage. The 


Nicaragua’s trade in thousands of gold cordo- 

bas, equal to U. S. dollars, is distributed: 
Imports Exports 

Cotntry of origin| ————-— 

or destination 1938 19391 | 1938 { 19391 
Panama ba 96 59 23 ‘12 
DEOMATE. con. has vs 15 11 1 12 
Cuba & West Indies 47 48 14 10 
Czechoslovakia. .... 84 15 4 9 

ina.. - ‘ z ld e 
Guatemala........ 5 

w. 292 33 21 5 

All others... ...... 226 285 77 66 

READE 27-3 on sey Sloss 5,120 || 6,365 | 5,884 | 8,301 


| Somoza was elected President (Dec. 8, 1936) to 
serve until 1940. A new constitution was approved 


k Taising community. On the broad tropical | by the constituent assembly (March 22, 1939) and 


President Somoza elected for an eight year term 
(expiring erp 1 1947) The Roman Catholic is the 
revailing religion. 

fe The National Guard (1939) numbers 3,538 officers 
and men with a trained reserve of 4,000. The 

period of enlistment is for three years and during 
that period soldiers are barred from voting. Avia- 


tion is being developed with the construction of P 


commercial and military airports. : ! 

The monetary unit is the cordoba; see Index 
Latin AMERICAN ExcHaNGE Raves. The budget 
(1939-1940) was estimated to balance at 20,28 


lected for four years and has a 7 

Doma oF five Ministers. General Anastasio! 429 cordobas. \ 
Norway 
(NORGE) 


Capital, Oslo—Area, 124,556 square miles—Popalation (est. 1940), 2,937,000 


‘ay occupies the west part of the Scandina- | cultivation; 
‘ crs S eninayin in Northwest Europe from the 


Kkagerrack, which separates it from Denmark, to 
ae. North Cape. in the Arctic Ocean, where on the 
east it meets Finland. The Kjolen Mountains, 
which separate Norway from Sweden to the east, 
give to Norway in the northern part but a nar- 
row fringe of country washed by the Arctic and 
North Atlantic Oceans, and cut deep by fjords of 
scenic grandeur. The climate is mild and moist, 
on the west coast, but cold and dry in the interior 
and in the north and east sections. The country 
is 1,100 miles long and its greatest width is 270 
miles. The darian , including the fjords and 

eater islands, is 12,000 miles long, and includes 
$50,000 islands. 


Norway has only 4,300 square miles of land under 


| transmission, 


rests 27,500; three-fourths of the land is unpro- 
ceva Norway is essentially a maritime-coun- 


ry. ‘ 
: The chief agricultural products are wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, corn, potatoes and hay. Forests are 
one of the principal natural sources of wealth. 
They occupy about 30,000 square miles. Nearly 
70,000 men are engaged in cod fisheries; 25,000 in 


herring fisheries, and 40,000 in summer herring 


sheries. Huge quantities of whale, walrus, seal 
“ee ie Racy a are also caught. Mining is 
an important industry and the country yields sil- 
ver. copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc and lead. 
The country lacks coal put has become 2 great 
ducing country by utilizing by elec 
Fernigaionl its greatest natural asset—wate 


. 


rivers and lakes occupy 5,000; and. 
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power—which is estimated (1938) at 9,907,000,000 
kilowatt hours. 

The principal manufactures are food products, 
machinery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
tiles, wood, oils and soap. : 

The Evangelical Lutheran religion is endowed 
by the state and its clergy are nominated by the 
King. All religions are tolerated. : 

Education is compulsory from seven to fourteen, 
and the school system is highly organized. There 
is, so to speak, no illiteracy, The University of 
Oslo (founded in 1811) is subsidized by the state. 

The Army is the national militia with universal 
and compulsory service beginning at the age of 18 
and continuing until 55. The first call is at the 
age of 21 and for 12 years the recruit belongs to 
the line. Males from 18 to 21 and from 45 to 55 
belong to the landstorm, subject to call in national 
emergency. Service for the ages of 33 to 45 is in 
the landvaern. Military training in all branches 
is for seven weeks. The strength of the Army 
(1939), including officers and men, was approxi- 
mately 15,000. The Norwegian Navy is designed 
solely for coast-defense duty and numbers approxi- 
mately 1,500 officers and men. All seafaring men 
between the ages of 20 and 44 are enrolled on the 
active list and are liable to conscription. 

Norway, under its Constitution (adopted May 
17, 1814) is a constitutional hereditary monarchy. 
Independent for centuries, Norway entered into a 
union with the Kingdom of Denmark (1381). By 
treaty (Jan. 14,1814) the King of Denmark ceded 
Norway. to Sweden, but the Norwegian people 
declared_themselves independent and elected a 
Danish Prince as their King. The foreign powers 
refused to recognize this election; as a result a 
convention (Aug. 14) proclaimed the independence 
of Norway in union with Sweden, and (Nov. 4) 
elected Charles XIII, of Sweden King of Nor- 
way. This union lasted until 1905. Disagreements 
having arisen, culminating in Norway’s claiming 
the right to maintain its own consular service. Nor- 
way declared the union dissolved (June 7) and 
after negotiations a repeal of the union by mutual 
agreement was signed (Oct. 26, 1905). After a pleb- 
iscite Prince Charles of Denmark was elected King 
and ascended the throne as Haakon VII. 

The legislative power is vested in the Storthing, 
the members numbering 150, elected for three 
years by direct vote on universal suffrage of citi- 
zens, both male and female of 23 years of age. 


The Storthing divides itself into two sections, one~ 
fourth of the membership forming the Lagthing, 
and three-fourths the Odelsthing, which consider 
the legislation separately, sitting in joint session 
on failure to agree separately, when decision is 
made by a two-thirds majority. The King may 
exercise the veto twice, but if the same bill is 
passed a third time, it becomes law. : 

The Storthing elected (Oct. 19, 1936) stands: 
Labor, .71; Conservatives, 36; Liberal Left, 23; 
Farmers’ party, 18; others, 3. Fascists did not win 
a seat. 

The king of Norway is Haakon VII, (born Aug. 
3, 1872) second son of Frederick VIII., King of 
the Storthing (Noy. 18, 1905) and crowned (June 
22, 1906) married (July 22, 1896) to Princess Maud 
who died (Nov. 20, 1938) third daughter of King 
Edward VII. of Great Britain. The heir to the 
throne, Crown Prince Olaf (born July 2, 1903) was 
married (March 21, 1929) to Princess Martha of 
Sweden, daughter of Prince Charles. A son, Heredi- 
tary Prince Harold, was born (Feb. 21, 1937) and 
two daughters, Princess Ragnhild Alexandra, 
(June 9, 1930) and Princess Astrid, (Feb. 12, 1932). 

Germany invaded and occupied Norway (April, 
1940), Set up a new Cabinet and established a 
Governor-Commissar, but where feasible left the 
civil and local administration in Norwegian hands. 
The German Governor-General is Josef Terboven. 
King Haakon and family departed during the in- 
vasion and found haven in England. Parliament 
declared (Sept. 11) that King Haakon no longer 
was able to function and named Ingolf Elster 
Christensen to rule as regent. Parliament de- 
cided to postpone until after the war the ques- 
tion whether King Haakon would be allowed to 
return. 

Terboven announced (Sept. 25) that King Haakon 
had been removed, the succession broken and all 
political parties abolished. Vidkun Quisling, Nor- 
wegian Nazi, was named sole political leader and 
in charge of the Goverment was placed, a council 
of 15, selected by Terboven. It also was announced 
that Norway would be neither a monarchy nor a 
German protectorate. No precise definition of the 
new State was given. — 

The monetary unit is the krone; see Index, 
ForEIGN ExcHANGE Rates. The budget (1940-1941) 
estimated receipts at 790,256 kroner, with expendi- 
tures of 674,088. The average value of the krone 
(April, 1940, the last date available) was $.2271. 


SPITZBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 


Spitzbergen. a mountainous group of islands in 
the Arctic Ocean between 76° 26’ and 80° 50’ north 
latitude and 10° 20’ and. 32° 40’ east longitude, the 
largest being West Spitzbergen (12,000 square 
miles), lies about 370 miles due north of Norway, 
half-way to the Pole. Discovered by Norsemen 
(1194) and rediscovered by Barents (1596,) the 
islands had been the resort of whalers of several 
nations. Norway has periodically asserted (since 
1261) her claims to the islands, and from 1870 the 
demand became more insistent, increasing as Nor- 
wegian exploration discovered rich ottcropping 
seams of coal—a necessary which Norway lacks. 


The war ended the negotiations, but, following 
action by the Peace Conference (1919) a treaty 
was signed in Paris (Feb. 9, 1921) by the United 
States, Great Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden _and Norway, 
which put Spitzbergen under the flag of Norway. 
The area is about 24,290 square miles; the popula- 
tion around 2.700. 

The development of the’coal fields has proceeded 
rapidly. The resources are estimated at 9,000,000,- 
000 tons. There are large deposits of low-grade 
cepniren and gypsum, and signs of oil have been 


Palestine 
(ERETZ YISRAEL-FLSTIN) 
Capital, Jerusalem—Area, 10,429 square miles—Population (est. June, 1939), 1,466,536 


Palestine, the Holy Land, lying between the 
Mediterranean Sea and the River Jordan, was 
formerly a vilayet of the Turkish province of Syria. 
It was conquered during the World War by British 
troops under General, later Field Marshal, Viscount 
Allenby, Jerusalem being surrendered (Dec. 9, 1917). 
Jerusalem had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
had been conquered and reconquered in the Cru- 
sades, and had been under the rule of the Turk 
since 1517. It remained under British Military 
Administration until July 1, 1920, when Sir Herbert 
L, Samuel was appointed High Commissioner and 
a@ civil government set up. The country has been 
governed (since Sept. 29, 1923) by Great Britain 
under a mandate granted by the League of Na- 
tions. The present High Commissioner (appointed 
March 1, 1938) is Sir Harold Alfred MacMichael, 

Palestine is primarily an agricultural country, 
the growing of citrus fruit being the most lucra- 
tive commercial activity. The principal crops in- 
clude wheat, barley, durra, olives, kersenneh, 
melons and watermelons, grapes, figs, tomatoes. 
The citrus fruits are chiefly oranges and grape- 
fruit. Bananas are also grown; Wine making is an 
extensive industry. Minerals found are limestone, 
Sandstone, gypsum. The valley of the Jordan and 
the shores of the Dead Sea yield rock salt and 
sulphur, The center of the wine-making industry 


is in the Jewish villages of Zichron Jacob 
Rishon le Zion. Soap-boiling is chiefly ouved ie 
Nablus, Jaffa and Haifa; olive oil in Nablus, Acre 
and Jaffa, and cement in Haifa. 

The Jewish population in Palestine (1920) was 
estimated at 66,574 urban and 15,000 rural. It was 
estimated (June 30, 1939) that there were 848,933 
Moslems, 424,373 Jews and 114,624 Christians. The 
oe eed grt reas hea aes and Hebrew. 

ere were - ewish schoo i 
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egal immigration into Palestine was cut 
¢Oct. 1, 1939) for a period of six months by pees: 
of the British Government. Immigration was re- 
sumed (April, 1940) at the rate of 1,000 a month. 

Before the World War there were in Palestine 
1,235 industrial undertakings, most of them Arab: 
there were (1933) 5,290, of which nearly 3,000 were 
Jewish, employing 16,000 workers. The number 
of Jewish enterprises (1937) was 5,606, employing 
30,040. The area of land in Jewish possession has 
increased from 102,150 acres (1920) to 320,000 
acres (1938). 

The effort of Great Britain to establish Palestine 
as a Jewish homeland in accordance with the 
“Balfour Declaration’? has met with much op- 
position from the Arabs, and outbreaks of violence 
have marked the history of the country for the 


-_ 
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eral Arab strike which in turn developed into 
@ physical force movement Sorel by assas- 
sinations, arson, intimidations and general attacks 
on the police. A division of British troops was 
sent (Sept. 1936) to quell the disorders and in the 
Same month the strike was officially declared to be 
at an end. Meanwhile a Royal Commission had 
been appointed (July 29, 1936) to study the under- 
lying causes of unrest and (July 7, 1937) made 
public a report urging the partition of Palestine 
into a Jewish state, an Arab state and an enclave 
under a new mandate containing Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem and having access to the sea by a 
corridor including the towns of Lydda and Ram- 
leh. (See World Almanac for 1938, page 684). 
The proposal met with bitter criticism from both 
the Jews and Arabs and was temporarily shelved. 

Disorders followed and the British Government 
found it necessary to increase the size of the mili- 
tary forces and to employ airplanes, tanks and 
other mechanized equipment to cope with the 
terrorists. 

The Balfour declaration (Noy. 2, 1917) was: ‘‘His 
Majesty’s Government views with favor the estab- 
lishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people, and will use their best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of that object. It being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of ex- 
isting non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.’’ 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Colonial Secretary 
(Oct. 31, 1933) restated the policy of the Mandatory 
Power: ““There is under the Mandate the obligation 
to facilitate the establishment of a National Home 
for the Jewish people in Palestine, but at the same 
time there is an equally definite obligation to safe- 
guard the rights of all inhabitants of Palestine. 
Both obligations will be most carefully observed.” 

Lord Passfield in a White Paper (Oct. 20. 1930) 
announced that ‘‘no margin of land available for 
agricultural settlement by new immigrants re- 
mained,”’ therefore ‘it was the duty of the man- 
datory power to suspend such immigration until 
the unemployed portion obtain work.”’ 

Both civil and religious courts have been estab- 
lished. A new code.of commercial law has been 
enacted, and many laws modernized. The official 
languages are English, Arabic and Hebrew. 

The British Government and the Administration 
in Palestine recognize the Jewish Agency (com- 
posed of Zionists and non-Zionists) as the agency 
of the Jewish people in building a National Jewish 


Home. 

Great Britain announced (Feb. 28, 1940) new 
restrictions on the sale of land by Jews to Arabs. 
The new r ations divide the country into three 
areas as follows: 
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past 18 years. A riot at Jaffa (1936) led to a gen- 
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First, Zone A, in which the transfer of Jand to 
any one other than a Palestine Arab is prohibited 
except in exceptional cases, includes “‘the Hill 
Country as a whole, together with certain areas 
of the Gaza and Beersheba subdistricts where the 
land available already is insufficient for the sup- 
port of the existing population.” — 

Second, Zone B, in which the transfer of land 
to Jews is forbidden except under certain condi- 
tions, includes ‘‘the plains of Asdraelon and Jezreel 
in Eastern Gallilee, the maritime plain between 
Haifa and Tantura and between the southern 
boundary of the Lamleh subdistrict and Beer 
Tuviya and the southern portion of the Beersheba 
subdistrict [the Negeb].’’ 

Third, the zone in which Jews may purchase 
any land available includes all the rest of Pales- 
tine not included in Zones A and B, the unre- 
stricted zone including ‘‘all municipal areas, the 
Haifa industrial zone and, roughly speaking, the 
mari -ne plain between Tantura and the southern 
boundary of the Remleh subdistrict.” 

Jerusalem, the Holy City, is visited annually by 
large pilgrimages of Orthodox Greek Christians. 
The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of Solomon’s 
Temple. It contains the sacrificial stone of Abra- 
ham and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is also 
visited, the Church of the Nativity being reputed 
the oldest Christian church in existence, 

On the west is the coastal plain a hundred miles 
long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. In the 
center is the plateau of Judea. The eastern border 
drops sharply into the depressed valley of the 
River Jordan and the Dead Sea, 46 miles long, with 
an average width of eight miles, 1,292 ft. below 
sea level. 

Foreign trade of Palestine (1939) registered a 
rise in the value of imports (£P14,632,822 against 
£P11,356,963) and a decline in exports (£P5,117,769 
against £P5,020,368) as compared with 1938. The 
chief imports came from the United Kingdom, fol- 
lowed by Germany, Rumania, Syria and the United 
States. Exports were in this order: United King- — 
dom, Syria, Netherlands, Sweden, Poland, Nowar, 
Rumania and the United States. 

The principal imports are cotton, textiles, sugar, 


petroleum, cigarettes and rice; and the chief ex- — 


ports are oranges, soap, wines, melons, aprico port 
and almonds. For the past several years Germany 


has been the chief source of Palestine’s imports, | 


because Jewish refugees from that country have 
been unable to take any money out of the Nazi 
state, but permitted to apply all their available 
eash to German goods instead. 


The chief ports of Palestine are Haifa and Jaffa 


with light draft vessels going to Tel-Aviy, Gaza 
and Acre. i 
The unit of currency—the Palestine pound—is 
equal in value to the British pound sterling: see 
Index, ForEicn ExcHANGE Rates. The budget (1939- 
1940) was estimated to balance at £P7,073,733.. 


TRANS-JORDAN 


- Trans-Jordan is an Arab state set up within 
the Palestine Mandate yet separate from Palestine 
(since Sept. 1, 1922). It is under the responsibility 
of the High Commissioner for Palestine, who has a 
British agent there, in accord with an agreement 
concluded between the British Government and 
the Emir (signed Feb. 20, 1928) and ratified (Oct. 
31, 1929). Under the Organic Law the Emir ad- 
ministers the country under a council of advisers. 
The first legislative assembly, of 22 elected depu- 
ties was opened (April 2, 1929). i 
The Emir is Abdullah, second son of King Hussein 
of the Hejaz, and brother of King Feisal of Iraq, 
(born in Mecca in 1882) and became ruler (April, 
Rs boundaries of Trans-Jordan have not been 
determined, but roughly, on the west the line 
separating it from» Palestine rums from the Lake 
of Tiberias down the Jordan to the Dead Sea and 
thence south across Wadi el Araba to Marashash 
on the Gulf of Sinai; on the north it is separated 
from Syria by the River Yarmuk, thence eastward 
to Imtar and thence a straight line northeast to- 


ward Abu Kamal on the Euphrates; on the east 


the boundary between it and the Iraq runs south 
from Abu Kamal to the junction of the boundaries 
of the Iraq and Nejd; on the south lies the kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia. 

The area is approximately 34,740 square miles, 
and the population is estimated at 300,000, chiefly 
nomad Arabs, of whom about 260,000 are Moham- 
medan, 30,000 Arab Christians, and 10,000 Circas- — 
sians. <A 

The King of the Hejaz (1924) transferred 
Akaba, Maan and Tebuk to Trans-Jordan. 

The country is largely desert except for a 30-mile — 
strip between the Jordan and the Hejaz railroad — 


which traverses the country from Dera to Maan, 


its present terminus. A road fit for motor traffic 
extends from Jerusalem to the capital, Amman, — 
where there is a British aerodrome and air-force 
detachment. 

The Trans-Jordan frontier force numbers 52 
officers and 981 men. There is an additional force 


of some 700 men raised in Palestine and Trans- 


Jordan, and officered largely by the British. 


Panama 
: (REPUBLICA DE PANAMA) 
Capital, Panama—Area, 33,667 square miles—Population (1930), 467,459 


sco Nufiez de Balboa forced his way 
Ree tas Jaceien to discover the Pacific Ocean. 
Spain’s Emperor Charles V established (1858) the 


- Real Audiencia de Panama with jurisdiction’ over 


agua to the north and all the Spanish 
Beavences to. the south as far as the Strait of 
Magellan, including the Provinces of Cartagena, 
Peru, Chile and what is now Argentina. Panama 


ee independent from Spain by a movement of 
i 
: 


own (Nov. 28, 1821) and subsequently joined 


Great Colombian Confederation formed~by 
Vereninia) Colombia and Ecuador. Panama broke 
away from New Granada (Colombia) on several 
occasions but always joined her again until Main 
3, 1903, it finally seceded from Colombia and be~ 
came an independent Republic and was recognized 
(Nov. 13) by the United States. It occupies the 
entire isthmus of that name connecting North and 
South America, lying between the Caribbean Sea 
on the north and the Pacific on the south. The 


nna 


L Costa Rican boundary line on the west has been a 

by matter of dispute. The Colombian boundary line 

to the east was determined by a boundary commis- 
sion appointed by both governments which fixed 

the boundary and whose work was finished (1938). 
The Atlantic coastline is 477 miles long, and the 

Pacific 767. The climate is tropical, with a heavy 

rainfall. 

) By treaty (Nov. 18, 1903) ratified (Feb. 23, 1904) 
and with a supplemental (Taft) agreement (1904) 
the United States acquired the right to construct 

the Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a strip (the 
Canal Zone) extending for five miles on each side 
ofthe Canal, the terminal cities of Cristobal, 
adjacent to Colon, and Balboa, adjacent to Panama, 

-and islands for defensive purposes in the bay, in 
‘perpetuity and exclusive control for police, judicial, 

sanitary and other purposes. The United States 

also has complete jurisdiction over sanitary and 
quarantine matters in the two cities of Colon and 

- Panama and owns and operates the Panama Rail- 

road, 47 miles long, connecting these cities. In 
return the United States paid Panama $10,000,000 

outright, and $250,000 a year rental, beginning 
after the lapse of nine years. _ 

A new treaty with the United States replacing 

_ the Taft agreement (abrogated June 1, 1924) was 
signed in Washington (March 2, 1936). by which 


araguay, one of the two inland countries of 
South America, is bounded on the north by 
Bolivia and Brazil, on the east by Brazil and 
‘Argentina, on the south by Argentina, and on the 
west by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive 
plains are excellent for pasturage and agriculture, 
and the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant 


of 12-foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, 
and beyond for smaller craft for practically its 
mtire length (1,800 miles). ik’ ; 
“Regular steamer service is maintained from 
Buenos Aires on the Parana-Paraguay Rivers as 
far as Asuncion, where extensive port improve- 
ents have been made, including the dredging of 
m adequate river channel and the construction of 
fireproof warehouses and railway terminals. There 
‘are air mail and passenger services between the 
The government has established an 


There are 


‘e unknown. 
The area of Paraguay was increased 91,800 
juare miles (Oct. 10, 1938) by the terms of the 
Gran Chaco Peace Settlement by which almost 
‘the entire Chaco country was awarded to Para- 
y, thus ending a dispute with Bolivia since 1870. 
Shortly after the war (1870), a new constitution, 
odeled after that of the United States, providing 
+ a republican form of government, was adopted. 
he new constitution (accepted in a plebiscite 
463,628 to 13,521, Aug. 4, 1940) is designed to 
‘eliminate anti-social abuses, regulate national 
‘economic life with a view to preventing monopoli- 
abi of consumption goods and artificial price 
The new constitution retains the funda- 


is, gives to all citizens the right to work, to 
eet peacefully, to petition the authorities, to 
publish their views in the press without previous 
ensorship, to dispose of private property as the 
- owner sees fit and to form associations for legiti- 
mate ends 

_ The National Congress is composed of a Senate 
and ‘Chamber of Deputies, both elected by popular 


* 


Peru, situated on the Pacific coast of South 
America, is bounded on the north by Ecuador, on 
the northeast and east by Colombia and Brazil, and 
on the southeast by Bolivia; at its southernmost 
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| stock. Several saladeros, or 


Peru 
i (REPUBLICA DEL PERU) 
, Capital, Lima—Area, 482,258 square miles—Population (1936), 6,672,881 


; : apts ae 
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currency of Panama. The treaty furt ‘pro 
that no new private business be established i 
Canal Zone, and only Government employees 
lowed to reside there. ; ¢ ahs Ae 

Of the total area of Panama, five-eighths ar 
unoccupied and only a small part of the remainde: se 
is properly cultivated. Immigration is restricted. 
The forest resources are great. Stock raising is 
extensively carried on. ‘The chief exports are 
bananas, cacao and coconuts. 
The Constitution (adopted Feb. 13, 1904) and 
amended (Dec. 26, 1918) provides for a Chamber of 
Deputies of 32 members (election to be held every 
four years, beginning with 1924) and a President, 
also elected by direct vote for a four-year term, and 
not eligible for re-election.. He appoints a Cabinet 
of six Ministers. There are nine provinces, each 
under a Governor, appointed for a term of one 
year by the President. The Roman Catholic re- 
ligion prevails, but religious freedom is guaranteed. 
Primary education is free and compulsory. There is 
no army; the national police numbers 115 officers 
and 1,350 men. Spanish is the official language and 
its use is compulsory 
: Ry ee ere is Dr. Arnulfo Arias (elected June 

The unit of cutrency is the silver balboa; see 
Index, ForEIGN Monetary Units. Governmental 
revenues (1937-1938) were 18,813,700 balboas with 
expenditures the same. Trade is principally with 
the United States (64%). A 
The budget for Panama for two years (beginning 
Jan. 1, 1939) was set at 22,795,000 balboas by Presi- 
dent Arosemena and his cabinet after the National 
Assembly had failed to act. 


a (REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY) 
Capital, Asuncion—Area (including Chaco), 174,854 square miles—Population (est. 1940), 1,000,000 


vote, Senators for six years, Deputies for four 
years. All male citizens over 18 years of age are 
entitled to suffrage. : 

Felix Paiva became President (Aug. 15, 1937) by 
a military junta that displaced Col. Rafael Franco. 
The National Congress of Paraguay (Oct. 11, 1938) 
elected Paiva President for an indefinite term. 
Gen. Jose Felix Estigarribia was elected President 
for a 4-year term (April 30, 1939) in the first 
presidential election since the beginning of the 
Chaco war in 1932. He was inaugurated (Aug. 
15, 1939). Estigarribia was killed in an airplane 
accident (Sept. 6, 1940) and was succeeded by Gen. 
Higino Morinigo, Minister of War. 

_ All citizens from 18 to 22 years of age are sub- 
ject to obligatory military service. In case of gen- 
eral mobilization all citizens from 18 to 45 are — 
subject to conscription. In the peace-time army 
there are 5,000 men and 250 officers. A modernly 
equipped naval fleet patrols the rivers. 

More than sixty colonies of various foreign peo- 
ples are settled in various parts of the Republic, 
engaged in developing agriculture and stockraising. 
and have their own schools, churches, hospitals 
and stores. One of these is the colony of Men- 
reel RN gd a from Canada, but a 

n parts of th i 1 
pe toa Europ as wells Meme 
e€ Roman Catholic religion is establi B 
others are tolerated. Primary scdeunont phat 
pulsory between the ages of 7 and 14. There are 
six normal schools, one in the capital and five 
throughout the country, and a university in Asun_ 
cion. Spanish is the universal language. ‘ 
__ Tobacco is one of the leading crops. Cotton Tais- 
ing possibilities are great, the fertile soil assuring 
large yields, The livestock industry is growing 
Latest statistics show that Paraguay has about 
3,850,000 cattle, excluding hogs and other live. 

b 
Seek Hey cea ten near Anion aang 
e chief exports are oranges, yerb: “ 
ber, hides, tobacco, beef products, quebrache wand 
cotton, tannin, lace and vegetable oils. Chief im 
ports are textiles, foodstuffs, hardware fancy 
goods, wines and spirits, pharmaceutical products, 
automobiles, ready-made clothing and hats. A 

The monetary unit is the Argentine peso; see 

Me hee eos Peon Rates. |The 
mmental budget (1936-: ima 
balance at 10,732,862 pesos. iad mee 1G 
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bined, and is the fourth nation in both population 

and size in South America. Culturally it is the 

oldest of the South American nations, having 

been for centuries the leading political power on 

ma ree = be butiog of ae a 
: er as Spain's foremost vicero 

the New World. r a 

Here the Andes reach their highest altitudes, 
Seven peaks towering above 19,000 feet. The 30- 
mile wide strip of land along the Pacific is a 
desert eXcept as it is irrigated from streams from 
the mountains; the uplands or western slopes of 
the Andes are well watered and also the eastern 
descent to the Amazon basin, tropical lowlands, 
very fertile, thickly wooded in parts with much 
wild rubber, and thinly populated. Iquitos, the 
capital of this district, is over 2,000 miles up the 
Amazon. 

Lima, the capital, has a population of 450,000. 
Called ‘‘City of the Kings’’, it is the most im- 
portant commercial center of the country. Callao 
(80,000 population), important industrially and the 
chief seaport, is connected with the capital by two 
Yailroads and three highways. Arequipa (75,000) 
ranks third in commercial importance, being sur- 
passed only by the Lima-Callao district in manu- 
facturing. 

Though agricultural and pastoral products com- 
prise only 40% of the value of the total exports, 
85% of the population is dependent, directly or 
indirectly, upon them by agriculture and stock 


The chief crop and leading agricultural export 


257 


is cotton and averages 23% of the country’s total 
exports. About 100,000 persons are engaged in 
the industry. Second only to cotton as a money 
crop is sugar. With 130,000. acres devoted to 
Sugar cane, the production of cane amounts to 
more than three million metric tons; 80% of the 
crop is exported. 
Sugar production was 389,080 metric tons. Wheat, 
Tice, potatoes, ,beans, barley and quinua are also 
raised. Corn, native to Peru, is grown through- 
Out the country, forming a staple food for a large 
part of the Indian population. 

Of the total arable area of 29,460,000 acres it is 
estimated that only 3,617,000 acres (12%) are 
actually under cultivation. 

The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
valuable mines, some dating back to the Incas, 
are being worked. The country is one of the 
largest sources of vanadium. Petroleum and its 
derivatives account for nearly half of the value of 
total mineral production. Copper, gold and silver 
are also mined and (1937) the country ranked 
fourth in the world production of silver. Mineral 
production (1937) was valued at $72,042,782. 

The chief exports are crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum derivatives, sugar, copper bars and cotton; 
imports are machinery and vehicles, foodstuffs, 
textiles, metals and products, chemicals, dyes and 
paints. Exports (1938) were valued at $76,590,000; 
imports at $58,240,000. ; 

Peru's foreign trade, in thousands of soles, is 
divided: 


Imports Exports | Imports Exports 
Country of origin Country of origin 

or destination 1938 1939 1938 | 1939 or destination 1938 1939 1938 1939 

0] 2 Ee ee 260,159|255,787|342,129'381,421 ||Ecuador.......... 4,206] 1,907 485) 1,144 
United States...... 89,227)105,064 91,705)115,864 Canada 0. Oat 4,915) 6,847) 16,701} 4,174 
United Kingdom...| 26,345] 21,513) 68,401) 74,917 |/Aruba............/....... - 20 hae 83: 

ReIGIANEN So 5. Ug) a). ,229| 5,917; 12,803) 10,166 ||/India.......:..... 4,445) 6,356 5 33 
Czechoslovakia....| 2,760) 3,461 66 G5 j/JApAaR. .... 2,5... 8,684; 8,016} 2,034) 9,11 

<i ee .969| 9,070} 28,799) 21,319 ||Percent of total: ; 

Denmark.......... 455 260 65) 1,87 United States..... 34.3 41.1 26.8 30. 
Germany 52,823) 37,628] 36,089} 22,808}; United Kingdom.. 10.1 8.4 20.0 19. 
Ul. See ae 27; §,223 858] 2,528|| Belgium.......... 2.8 2.3 3.7 LF 
Netherlands 5 |. 6,425) 3,722) 7,513|| France........... 2.7 3.5 6.4 5: 
Norway 1,232] 1,7: 1,096 182/} Germany..... 20.3 14.7 10.6 6. 
MRICS Oy So. a ces 31 SEBS... 7 hice OP ee 2.5 2.0 3 

Sweden.......,... 2,948 3,328) 1,902} 3,394|| Netherlands...... 2.0 2.1 1.1 2 
Switzerland........ 3,50: 3,1 4 813 anada...... 1.9 2.7 4.9 ny 
Argentina.......... 15,901} 13,852) 26,657; 22,118|| Argentina...... 6.1 5.4 7.8 5 
2a Se ad 266 f PS.260 1) GHUB. tees 3). 2.0 2.1 6.0 a 
a a 5,225; 5,425 20,679) 29,995 | PAPA: hac 45 << 3.3 3.1 6 2. 
Uruguay TOR ete SUN cco S604 4) BTUDR.. fly ce ods] sen ans ict wetedtot 2.4 a 

1Average annual exchange rates for the sol were: 1938, $0.2242; and 1939, $0.188. 

The President, Maniiel Prado, was elected (Dec. | municipal elections, to adult or married women. 
8, 1939) to succeed Gen. Oscar Benavides, who was | Voting is compulsory for literate males between 
elected by Congress (1933) to fill out the unexpired | the ages of 21 and 60. , 
term, three and a half years, of President Luis M. Education is free and compulsory between the 
Sanchez Cerro, who was assassinated that day, to | ages of 7 and 14. There are over 470,000 pupils in 
succeed him. His term expires July 28, 1945. Luis | the elementary schools. The University of San 
Antonio Eguiguren, candidate of the Social Demo- | Marcos (founded May, 1551) is the oldest insti- 


cratic party and the Leftist Aprista party (banned 
from the polls), received a plurality of the votes 
east (Oct. 11. 1936), but his election was annulled 
by the Constituent Assembly, 58 to 17 (Nov. 3). 
The Assembly (Nov. 14) passed a law prolonging 
the presidential term ot P eeren Se, a 
three years and giving him power : 

Etecutive order. It also provided for the immediate 

ition of Congress. 
ay tbe Constitution (April 9, 1933) the govern- 
ment consists of 2 President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents, elected by direct suffrage for a period of 
six years and are barred from re-election. Na- 
tional legislative authority is vested in a Con- 
gress composed of a Chamber of Deputies and a 
Senate. The number of members in each is 
determined by law, and elections are for six years. 
Chamber members must be at least 25 years of 
age; Senate members at least 35 years of age, and 
all must be rea heiess 4 Peruvians and in posses- 
right vote. 
Biircce is granted to literate citizens, and, in 


tution of higher learning in South America. 
About sixty per cent of the population is In- 


dian; the white, (10%) is predominantly of 
Spanish descent. . The remainder are chiefly 
mestizos. ; i 


Spanish is the official language, but a large part 


of the Indian population still speaks Quechua or — 


Aymara. 

Military service is compulsory in event of war 
with two years in the active army between the 
ages of 18 and 20; between 20 and 29 in the 
active army reserve; between 29 and 39 in the 
national guard and between 39 and 45 in the ter- 
ritorial guard. The Army consists of approxi- 
mately 3,000 men. The Navy is composed of two 


river gunboats and two armed river merchant- — 


men. 

The monetary unit is the sol. See Index, Latin 
AMERICAN ExcHANGE Rates. The governmental 
budget (1939-40) was estimated to balance at 174,- 
seen soles. The sol was worth (Aug. 15, 1940) 
$0.16. 


Poland 


(RZECZPOSPOLITA POLSKA) 


ena hi history dates from 
kingdom whose 
Sena great Sower from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century, in four partitions (1772, 1793, 
1795 and 1939) was’ apportioned among rag 
Russia and Austria and Germany and oe es 
Overrun by the Austro-German armies in e 
World War its independence (self-declared oo 
Nov. 9, 1918) was recognized by the Treaty 0: 


Warsaw (War capital, London)—Area, 150,470 square miles—Population (Jan. 1, 1939), 34,775,698 


Versailles (June 28, 1919) by the Council of Am- 
bassadors’ orders under it and by the Treaty of 
Riga. The territory detached from Prussia and 
returned aggregated 6,973 square miles and in- 
cluded Pomorze, the Polish Corridor, and, by plebi- 
scite, Upper Silesia; from Russia, 101,196 square 
miles; and from Austria, 30,914 square miles. 
When Polish Gen. Zeligoroski seized Vilna (Wilno) 


For the same period (4937)" 
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Foreign Countries—Poland; Portugal 


the old capital of Lithuania with its surrounding 
territory by a raid in (October, 1920) the Council 
of Ambassadors finally handed it over to Poland 
(March 15, 1923). This added 11,140 square miles. 
Poland annexed from Czecho-Slovakia (1938) 419 
square miles with a population of 241,698. 

Poland is bounded on the north by Germany, the 
Baltic Sea, Danzig, East Prussia, Lithuania and 
Latvia; on the east by Soviet Russia, on the south 
by Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia and Germany, and 
on the west by Germany. It is about the size of 
West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Access to Free City of Danzig (Gdanski), for- 
merly of the German Empire, as a port on the 
Baltic Sea, was granted by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and Danzig was brought (1922) within the Polish 
customs frontier. a 

Sixty-five per cent. of the population engages in 
agriculture. There are approximately 44,478,000 
acres arable; 13,000,000 pastures; 22,153,000 forests; 
9,000,000 gardens and other uses. The chief 
crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar 
beets, flax, hemp, hops.and chicory. Forests cover 


23% of the country and contain Scotch pine, 
spruce, fir, larch; deciduous trees, beech, oak, 
alder, birch, elm, aspen, and others. Wood- 


working industries are important. 

Poland possesses great mineral wealth, particu- 
larly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natural 
gas, salt, potassium salts and zinc. 

Poland receives her imports mainly from Ger- 
many (including Austria), United States, Great 
Britain, Netherlands, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
France, Sweden... Argentina, Italy, Norway, 
Switzerland, Soviet Russia, Rumania in that order. 

Poland’s exports are mostly consigned to_Ger- 
many (including Austria), Great Britain, United 
States, Sweden, Belgium, Netherlands, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, France, Switzerland, Norway, 
Argentina, Rumania, Russia in that order. 


Germany and Russia invaded and conquered 
Poland (Sept. 1-27, 1939). A treaty of partition 
(the fourth partition of Poland) was signed by 
Germany and the U. S. S. R. (Sept. 29) by which 
they divided the country between each. It is es- 
timated that Germany received 70,000 square miles 
with a population of approximately 22,500,000—all 
the territory ceded to Poland by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. To the U. S.S. R. went some 78,700 square 
miles of territory with a population of 12,775,000. 
The territory gained by Russia comprised por- 
tions of White Russia and the Western Ukraine, 
all of which was annexed by the U.S. S. R. 

About one-third of the German-occupied area 
of Poland has been incorporated intq the Reich as 
the districts of Danzig-West Prussia and Warthe. 
The rest of German-occupied Poland was made 
a ‘‘Governor-Generalcy’’. Dr. Hans Frank is the 
German Governor-General. 

A Government-in-Exile was formed by Poles in 
Paris (Sept. 30, 1939) with Wladyslaw Raczkie- 
wicz as President and Wladyslaw Sikorski as Pre- 
mier. The new Government moved to Bordeaux 
with the French (June 14, 1940) and later estab- 
lished itself in London. Poland participated for 
the first time (April 23) in the deliberations of the 
Allied Supreme War Council. The Poles have 
formed a Polish Legion attached and fighting with 
the Allies against the Axis Powers. A military 
agreement of cooperation was signed between 
Great Britain and Poland (Aug. 5). 

Education is free and compulsory. There are 
universities in Warsaw, Lwow, Gracow, Posnan 
(Posen), Wilno (Vilna), and Lublin. AGS 

The Polish Census (1931) reported 20,670,100 
(64.8 per cent) Catholics; 3,336,200 (10.4 per cent) 
Greek Catholics; 3,762,500 (11.8 per cent) Ortho- 
dox; 3,113,900 (9.8 per cent) Jews; 835,200 (2.6 per 
cent) Protestants and other religions, 197,900 (.6 
per cent). 


Portugal 


Capital, Lisbon—Area, 35,490 square 


Portugal occupies the western part of the Iberian 
Peninsula, being bounded on the north and east by 
Spain and on the south and west by the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is a little larger than Maine. The 
Azores and Madeira Islands, in the North Atlantic, 
are politically an integral part of the republic. 
The country is mountainous. About one-third of 
the land is cultivated. Vineyards abound, and 
wines, olive oil and fruit are largely produced. 
Wine-making is the chief industry. Forests of 
pine, oak, cork and chestnut cover 19% of the 
country, and cork, of which the average annual 
production is 140,000 metric tons, is the second 
largest industry. Portugal has much mineral 
wealth, (including coal, pyrites, lead, copper, tin, 
wolfram, kaolin, sulphur, lithium, titanium) which 
is undeveloped because of a scarcity of electric 
power and transportation. The sardine fisheries 
are important. Hides and wool are exported. 

Portugal, an independent state since the twelfth 
century, was a kingdom until a revolution (1910) 
drove King Manoel II, from the throne and a ye- 
public was proclaimed. 

The new constitution (1934) replacing one 
adopted by plebiscite (1933) provides some features 
of “‘Corporative State.’’ At the election (Dec. 16, 
1934) only one list of candidates selected by Gov- 
ernment committees was presented. Republicans 
and Socialists abstained. Two assemblies of 90 
members each were chosen—the first, the National 
Assembly, to exercise legislative and financial 

powers, by direct election by heads of families 
regardless of sex; the second, the Corporative 
Chamber, chosen through a system of guild or 
syndical representation. The Corporative Cham- 
ber deals with economic and social matters, and 
reviews some legislation. The Assembly may over- 
ride a Presidential veto by a two-thirds vote. 

A Council of National Defense was created and 


PORTUGUESE 


Portuguese India includes Goa (capital, Nova 
Goa or Pangin), on the Malabar coast; Damao, 
near Bombay; and Diu, a small island 140 miles 
from Damao. There is a total area of 1537 square 
-Miles and a population of 601,000. Salt is pro- 
duced in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
Mormugao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- 
ports are cocoanuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, and 
copra, 

Macao, China, with an area of 6 square miles, is 
on an island of the same name at the mouth of the 
Canton River, It has 200,000 population, 4,000 of 
which are Portuguese; the rest Chinese. 


(REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA) 


miles—Population (1930) 6,825,883 

a Council of the Colonial Empire to co-ordinate 
activities: The President has a Council of State 
to advise him, consisting of the Premier, the 
Presidents of the National Assembly and the Su- 
preme Court, the Procurator General, the Vice- 
President of the Supreme Council of Public. Ad- 
Ministration and five life members named by the 
President. ¥ 

The President is General Antonio Oscar de Fra- 
goso Carmona; (elected Nov. 29, 1926) (re-elected 
ee 25, 1928) and (Feb. 17, 1935) for a 7 year 
erm. 

Suffrage is extended to males and females with 
certain educational or tax payment qualifications. 
Military service is compulsory between the ages of 
17 to 45. Terms of service are six years in active 
troops, 16 years in licenciated troops and six years 
in territorials. The total peace time strength 
(July, 1939) was 2,551 officers and 26,424 in other 
ranks. The navy consists of seven escort vessels, 
seven gunboats, six destroyers and minor craft. 
There is a navy fiying service with 24 planes (Dec. 
1938). It was proposed to begin construction of 
three submarines (1940). 

_. The dominant religion is Roman Catholic; there 
is freedom of worship. There are three universi- 


es. 
FoRRGNt EXOUARGE “Gakhe, “Covmon ne teen 
(1939) were 2,815,194 escudos;: expenditures 2,- 
815,256. The escudo was worth (Aug. 15, 1946) 
POeereaa uae wexports o oe consigned is 
Sela, Mane Angas sen Tasha 
Italy in that order. ” 4 ‘ ; 


POSSESSIONS 


Portuguese Timor is the eastern part 
Malay Island of that name, off the monte cpeat oF 
Australia, Holland having the western part. The 
area is 7,330 square miles and the population (1936) 
was 463,796. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, san- 
Lis Toot, conte and wax. ‘ F 

1e Cape Verde Islands in the North At 

longitude 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in nitaberr ae 
total area is 1,557 square miles and the population 
Gisse) eae of be about 6,318 are white. 

hie roduc are coffee, medici: 
hides, fruit and grain. an 

Portuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia, 


; 
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(chief port, Bissau) has an area of 13,944 square 
miles and a | Sagat (1938) of 415,220. Chief 
exports are rubber, wax, oils, ivory and hides. 

The Islands of San Tome (population, 1936, 
52,100) and Principe (population, 6,900), about 125 
miles off the west coast of Africa’in the Gulf of 
Guinea, form a province under a Governor. Chief 
products are cacao, coffee, rubber and cinchona. 

Angola, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
coast line stretching south from the mouth of the 
Congo. It is governed by a High Commissioner, 
with large powers. The Portuguese have owned it 
Since 1575. Its area is 481,226 square miles. 

The capital was moved (1928) from unhealthy 
Loanda where it had been for 350 years to Nova 
Lisboa, nearly a mile above sea level and 225 miles 
inland on the railway. 

The native population numbered (1936) 3,484,300 
and there are about 59,000 Europeans. 

Chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
seeds, cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco for 
local use, cotton, petroleum and asphalt. Diamonds 
are mined and exported principally to Belgium. 
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There are large deposits of malachite copper, iron 
and salt, and gold has been found. Portugal sup- 
plies fram 45% to 50% of the imports. 

The unit of currency is the angolar, which equals 
one escudo; a thousand are known as a conto. 

The budget (1938) was balanced at 213,770,000 
angolars. “ 

Mozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
from Cape Delgado (10° 40’ south latitude) to the 
Union of South Africa. To the west lies the Union 
of South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 
north is Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa, 
but surrendered to the British (November, 1919). 
More than 400 square miles of that territory, the 
reoeeey: Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique 

) 

Mozambique has 297,654 square miles, and a 
population (1936) of 4,995,750, of which 120,750 
were Europeans. The capital is Lourenco Marques. 
The budget (1939) balanced at 589,383,545 escudos, 
Chief products are sugar, cocoanuts, and bees= 
wax. Coal deposits exist. It has vast natural 
resources practically untouched. 


Rumania 


(ROMANIA) 
Capital, Bucharest—Area, 72,425 square miles—Population (1940) 14,098,850 


Rumania, whose history began as a Roman 
colony, was formed within Turkey-in-Europe by 
the union of the Danubian principalities, Wallachia 
and Moldavia, 1861; proclaimed its independence 
May 10, 1877 during the Russo-Turkish War, and 
Was so confirmed by the Treaty of Berlin, 1878, 
losing Bessarabia to Russia. The World War re- 
sulted in the return of Bessarabia, the addition 
of Transylvania from Hungary and of Bukovina 
with part of the Banat, Crisana and Maramuresh 
from the Austro-Hungarian Empire, based on 
ethnological grounds. Bessarabia and the two 
porthern districts of Bukowina were returned 
(1940) to Russia on demand of the Soviet. The 
area returned was approximately 19,176 square 
miles with a population of 3,464,952. Rumania 
ceded to Bulgaria (1940) 2,983 square miles of 
Southern Dobruja with a population of 378,364. 
Rumania also ceded to Vienna under the terms of 
the Vienna award (1940) 19,300 square miles of 
Transylvania with a population of 2,370,000. 

Rumania is bounded on the north by the 
U. S. S. R., Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. on the 
east by the Ukraine (U. S. S. R.) and the Black 
Sea. on the south by Bulgaria, and on the west 
by Yugo-Slavia and Hungary. For 300 miles the 
Danube forms its southern boundary; the last 250 
miles of its course (from Oltenitza to the Black 
Sea), it flows through Rumania. The Dneister 
forms its northeast boundary for 300 miles. The 
Carpathian Mountains extend from north to south 
to the middle of the country, whence the Transyl- 
vanian Alps extend 200 miles due west. These 
mountains formed the old western_boundary. 

’ According to the Constitution (Feb. 24, 1938) 
the government is vested in a King, a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. The King of Ru- 
mania is Carol Il, born Oct. 16, 1893, eldest son 
of King Ferdinand (died July 20, 1927) and 
Queen Marie, Princess of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 


_ granddaughter of Queen Victoria (born Oct. 29, 


1875; died July 18, 1938). He married Princess 
Helen of Greece (March 10, 1921) and was divorced 
June 21, 1928). His heir is Crown Prince Michael 
born Oct. 25, 1921) and King under a regency 

July 20, 1927 to June 6, 1930). 

Crown Prince Carol, who had renounced his right 
of succession to the Rumanian throne (Dec. 31 
1925), returned from France, where he ha enjoyed 
asylum, to Bucharest by airplane (June 6, 1930), 
was welcomed by Parliament, the people, most of 
the ministers and his brother. : 

Parliament declared null and void ‘all acts re- 
lating to his abdication and recognized him as 
King de jure since the death of his father (July 
20, 1927). He took the oath of fealty to the con- 
stitution and was proclaimed Carol II. His son 
Michael, the boy King for three years, was pro- 
claimed Grand Voyvoda of Alba Julia. Princess 
Helen, was declared Queen, but she remained un- 
reconciled and refused annulment of their divorce. 
he Goga Government (appointed Dec. 29, 1937 
dissolved Parliament (elected Dec. 20, 1937) and 
the Cabinet ruled without a Parliament. The 
Goga Government was in office 45 days (Dec. 29, 
1937-Feb. 11, 1938). Under the new Constitution 
all persons, irrespective of racial orgs are equal 
before the law. The State guarantees religious 
liberty, but prohibits speeches advocating a 
change in the form of government, distribution 
of wealth or tax exemptions. Half the members 


of the Senate are elected for 9-year terms and half 
are nominated by the King for life. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies is elected every six years. 

_ The Cabinet was changed (Feb. 1, 1939) to bring 
into it the leaders of the National Front and tech- 
nicians. An election to Parliament was held (June 
1, 1939) when 176 Senators and 258 Deputies were 
chosen with only one party, the National Front, in 
the field. The new Parliament is molded along 
Fascist lines. 

Premier Armand Calinescu was assassinated 
(Sept. 21, 1939) and, King Carol named George 
Argeseanu to succeed him. Argeseanu_ resigned a 
week later and King Carol appointed Constantine 
Argetoianu, president of the Senate and a mem- 
ber of the Crown Council, Premier. After his 
resignation George Tatarescu, member of the 
Crown Council and former Ambassador to France, 
Was appointed Prime Minister. Ion Mihalache, 
vice-president of the former national-peasant 
party, and Victor Antonescu, leading member of 
the former national-liberal party, were appointed 
(May, 1940) to the Crown Council. 

The Tatarescu Cabinet resigned (July 4, 1940) 
and King Carol appointed a pro-German, anti- 
Semitic Cabinet and embarked on a course of 
totalitarian rule with Ion Gigurtu Premier. The 
Cabinet declared that Rumania would follow a 
foreign policy based on integration in the order 
established in Europe by the Axis powers (Ger- 
many and Italy). The Cabinet declared the army 
to be the first care of State and ordered that agri- 
culture and industry be organized on fascist lines. 

The Gigurtu cabinet resigned (Sept. 5, 1940) and 
King Carol named Gen. Ion Antonescu Prime 
Minister. At the same time a royal decree dissolved 
Parliament and gave to Gen. Antonescu supreme 
authority to rule Rumania. The following day 
King Carol abdicated in favor of his son, Prince 
Michael, who became King Michael. King Michael 
gave up to right to contract treaties, to grant am- 
nesty and to reduce prison sentences, 

Gen. Antonescu created a totalitarian State (Sept. 
15) with himself as Chief of State, Premier and 
Minister of National Defense, which includes the 
portfolios for Munitions, Aviation, Navy and War. 
The Iron Guard was established as the sole Ru- 
manian political party and is patterned along 
German lines. 

Women with a gainful occupation are entitled 
to the ballot in Rumania. The minimum votin; 
age is 30 years. Parliament is elected by abow 
10 per cent of the country’s population. Parlia- 
ment does not have the initiative in Pe dear d 
its function being confined to examining bills 
drafted and presented by the Cabinet. 

The soil of Rumania is fertile. Four-fifths of the 
population engage in agriculture and stock-raising. 
The total tilled land (1938) amounted to 33,209,456 
acres (45.65% of the whole surface of the country). 

The most important agricultural products are 
wheat, rye, barley, oats and corn. Vineyards and 
orchards are plentiful. The country yields salt, 
lignite, iron, copper, petroleum, natural gas, 
pyrites, zinc. Flour milling, brewing and distilling 
are important industries. 

Rumania’s imports are principally from Ger- 
many (including Austria), Czecho-Slovakia; Great 
Britain, France and Italy, in that order, 
are mainly to Germany, Great Britain, France, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Italy, in that order: 

Under the land reforms carried through since the 
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armistice, 15,000 properties, totaling 15,000, 
acres, have undergone expropriation. In Old R 
- mania 1,000,000 peasants; in Transylvania, 540,000; 
in Bukovina, 55,000, and in Bessarabia, 557,016, all 
who were entitled to it, had received land by 1929. 
‘Of the forest land 7,390,000 acres are State prop- 
erty of which 2,194,000 are in the Government 
administration, and 5,196,000 are managed by pri- 
__yate companies under State supervision. Public 
institutions own 3,301,000’ acres while 17,531,000 
are private property. The Ministry of Agriculture 
__ places the value of the Rumanian forests at $347,- 
_ 421,000, the value of arable land at $412,654.000, 
 and_the value of livestock at $496,000,000. Fish- 
- eries produce annually products valued at about 
-$121,954,000. 
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Salvador lies along the Pacific Ocean with Hon- 

a ts northeast boundary, and Guatemala 
Its coast line is 160 miles 
It is about 


. 
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. Salvador is a one-crop country. I 
depends upon the sale of its coffee, which has a 
high reputation. About 265,000: acres are devoted 
to coffee, Coffee forms 96% in value of all the 
orts. The United States takes 62% of the 
exports and supplies 40% of the imports. Hene- 
quen and balsam are also exported. 
Under the Constitution (1924) a President for 


San Marino, situated in the Apennines near 
ni, in the heart of Italy, claims to be the oldest 
state in Europe and to have been founded in the 
urth century. A treaty of friendship with the 
ngdom of Italy (June, 1897) was revised (1908) 
and (1914). It has an extradition treaty with the 
United States. Great Britain, Belgium and Hol- 
; d. Agriculture and stock raising are practically 
only industries. Chief exports are wine, cattle 
1d building stone. f 
San Marino is governed by a Great Council of 
Members elected by popular vote, two of whom 
e chosen to exercise executive power for a term 


Capital, Khartoum—Area, 969,600 square mi 


- The Soudan is bounded by Libya and Egypt on 
the north, the line being the 22° north latitude: the 
Red Sea and Eritrea (Italian) and Ethiopia on the 
, Uganda (British) and the Belgian Congo on 
south, ee French Equatorial Africa and Libya 
on the west. 
_ Its greatest length north and south is 1,650 miles, 
its greatest breadth east and west is 900 miles. 
orthern zone consists of the Libyan desert, 
ee and the mountainous Arabian desert, 
e 


ssala and Tokar, the Gezira plain and the 
stures and gum forests of Kordofan; and the 
uthern equatorial belt where the soil is richest 
watered by tropical rains. 

is the principal source of the world’s supply 
gum arabic. Cotton is grown extensively. Other 
portant products are sesame, senna leaves and 
pods, ground-nuts, dates, hides and skins, ma- 
hogany, dom nuts (vegetable ivory) chillies, semn 

ghee) melon-seed, beans, corn, trochus and 
other of pearl shell, shea nuts, salt, ivory and 
gold. The staple food of the inhabitants is dura 
great millet). 

‘he White Nile flows north through the middle 
he country; the Blue Nile, rising in the moun- 
s of Ethiopia, flows northwest to its junction 
Khartoum with the White Nile to make the 
that flows on in a huge S curve to enter Egypt 
Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles south of 
Oo, and 1,255 ft. above sea level. Formerly a 


Salvador 


Capital, San Salvador—Area, 13,173 square miles—Population (1939), 1,704,497 


San Marino 
Area, 38 square miles—Population (Sept. 1939), 14,545 


. Anglo-Egyptian Soudan 


are paid I 
subventioned. ¢ at na teea te 
Education is free and compulsory ‘‘wherever 


there are schools.’’ nie 
The chief cities are: Bucharest, 649,564; Chisi- — 


nau, 112,147; Cernauti, 109,479; Iasi, 104,452; Ga- a. 

lati, 102,215; Cluj, 100,430. ” 

The monetary unit is the leu, valued (Aug. 15, t- 

1940) at 55 cents. Government receipts (1939- 4 

1940) were estimated at 32,228,900,000 lei; expendi- be 
tures 22,228,900,000. 

a 

‘ 

EL SALVADOR) 3 , 

a 

3 

four years and single chamber of 70 deputies for ~ 

a year are elected by universal suffrage. The s 

President is Gen. Maximilliano Martinez, ap- : 

pointed. (Dec. 4, 1931) and confirmed by Con- - 

gress (Feb. 7, 1932) and elected (Jan. 13-16, 1935) F 


for a four-year term. He was re-elected (Jan. 21, 
1939) for a six-year term. The dominant religion 
is Roman Catholic. 

Military service is compulsory from 18 to 50 in 
case of war. 

Education is free and compulsory. 

A three-power agreement pledging the Govern- — 
ments of Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras to 
a common policy in matters of general concern in 
Central America was signed (May, 1927). " 

The monetary unit is the colon; see Index, Latin 
AMERICAN ExcHaNGE Rates. Governmental reve- 
“nue (1938-1939) is estimated at 16,729,818 colones; 
expenditures at 17,335,549. 


of six months. It maintains a military force of 39 — 
Officers and 950 men. Revenue and expenditure 
estimates (1939-1940) are balanced at 6,009,919 
lire. There is no public debt. It has its own coin- 
age and postage stamps, but Italian and Vatican 
City currency are in general use. ee 

Fascists gained control (Sept. 1, 1932) by electing 
a majority of the council. i 

San Marino ended its 25-year war with Germany 
(Sept. 17, 1940) and declared war forwith against 
Great Britain. ¢ 

San Marino is reached by carriage or motor from — 
Rimini, 15 miles away. An electric railway, 20 
miles long, was completed (1932). 


les—Population (latest estimate), 6,342,477 


hot bed of malaria, modern sanitation has elimi- 
nated the mosquito. ; 
The population estimated at 9,000,000 (1884) de- 
creased to 2,000,000 under Dervish misrule through ~ 
war, famine and disease. The inhabitants are 
partly Arabs, partly Negroes and partly Nubians 
of mixed Arab and Negro blood; the Arabs and — 
Nubians are Mohammedans. The Mahdist rebel- 
lion (1884), culminating in the fall of Khartoum 
een oe ot cee on 26, 1885), 
e yptian overnment to withdr 
from the Soudan, retaining only Wadi are 


the Nile and Suakin ae 


on the Red Sea fr 
ports. The Dervishes were overthrown by toed 
Kitchener with the Anglo-Egyptian army at 
Omdurman (Sept. 2, 1898). On the reconauest of — 
the Soudan an agreement was signed (Jan. 19, 1899) 
between Eevpt and Great Britain, which fixed the 
boundary, provided for the administration of the 
territory by a Governor General appointed by Egypt 
with the consent of Great Britain (aided since 1910 
tion, and: providing that the erie py gp roclama. 
> viding tha e¢ British . 

flags should fiy together. ae ees * 

Soudan has its own defensive for 
Egyptian soldiers. oe ee 

While Egypt claims the Souda: 
part, wip ee Ate 
nounced as a fixed policy that Great Brita, ib 
never abandon the Soudan or tolerate bees : 
tempt to disturb the administration. i 

The Soudan takes its imports chiefly from Gr 
Britain, Egypt, Japan, British India, Nether! 


er! 


n as an integral x 
has Officially an- ; 


Indies, Ethiopia and United States, in that order. 

Exports are consigned mainly to Great Britain, 
India, United States, Egypt, France, Italy, Ger- 
many and Japan in that order. Imports are taken 
from Great Britain, Egypt, Japan, the Nether- 
lands, Union of South Africa, United States, Aus- 
tralia and Germany in that order. 

Foreign trade (1939) declined compared with the 
previous year. Imports amounted to £H5,939,518 
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(of which Government imports represented 
£E2,158,960 and ‘public imports £83,780 358) and 
(Governmenc’ £83 135 28); ‘ube Bt a8 088) and 
125,299; public ‘ 
255,490,362, respectively, in 1838. me 


The monetary unit is the Egyptian pound; see. 


Index, Foreign Excuance Rates. Governm 
cae Was £E5,131,635; expenditures pr 


Spain 
(ESPANA) 
Capital. Madrid—Area, 196,607 square miles—Population (est. April 26, 1940), 26,000,000 


Spain is bounded on the west by Portugal and 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Atlantic 
and by France, on the east and south by the 
Mediterranean Sea, the British fortified station 
Gibraltar being at the southernmost tip, guarding 
the entrance to the Mediterranean from the 
Atlantic. The Balearic Islands in the Mediter- 
ranean (capital, Palma; area, 1,935 square miles; 
population, 368,173) and the Canary Islands (area, 
2,807 square miles; population, 564,873), in the 
Atlantic, are provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified 
post in Africa, opposite Gibraltar (area, five square 
Miles; population, 39,510), is part of the Province 
of Cadiz. ; : ; . 

Spain occupies the entire Iberian peninsula with 
the exception of Portugal. The lofty Pyrenees 
separate it from France. The interior is a high 
inclosed plateau traversed east and west by moun- 
tain range and deficient in rainfall. However, 
88.45% of the soil is regarded as productive or 
potentially so, crops and fruit being gathered from 
More than one-third of the productive area, while 
a@ quarter of it is given over to grazing. 

The productive land of Spain comprises nearly 
114,000,000 acres, about 90% of the total area, but 
only about 56,000.000 acres are under cultivation, 
while 60,000.00 acres are pastures and mountains. 
There are 4,638,912 acres in olive orchards and 
3,539,636 in vineyards, and 1,244,495 in fruit- 

The Spanish republic was established (1931) 
when, following the overwhelming victory of the 
Republicans in the municipal elections, Alfonso 
XIII, King of Spain from his birth (May 17, 1886), 
and Queen Victoria, with the Royal family, went 
into exile (April 14). A self-formed provisional 
government headed by Niceto Alcala Zamora car- 
ried on. A Cortes, the first in eight years, was 
elected (June 28) and formed itself into a Con- 
stituent Assembly with members elected by uni- 
versal suffrage for four years. Zamora was elected 
President for six years, and a constitution adopted 
(Dec. 9) under which Church and State were 
separated, Church property confiscated, education 
made entirely secular, provision made for the 
division of the large estates among the peasants 
and other socialistic plans made possible. (See Th 
World Almanac for 1936, pages 697-98. : 

President Zamora dissolved the Cortes, and to 
the new one elected (Feb. 16, 1936) were returned 
Left parties, 263; Center, 62; Right, 148; giving the 
Leftist (the Popular Front) a clear majority. The 

* Cortes at once removed Zamora from the presidency 
for violation of the Constitution in dissolving the 
previous Cortes, and (May 11,) Manuel Azana, the 
Premier, was elected President for a six-year term. 
Santiago Casares Quiroga formed a Leftist Cabinet 
without participation of the Extremists. 

A counter revolution broke out (July 19, 1936) 
of the political elements opposed to the Popular 
Front. The Nationalists set up a Government at 
Burgos under the leadership of General Francisco 
Franco (born Dec. 4, 1892, in El Ferrol). The 
civil war continued until the surrender of Madrid 
(March 28, 1939). Azana had resigned as presi- 
dent (Feb. 27, 1939), the day that Great Britain 
and France recognized Franco, and fied to France. 
The United States formally accorded recognition 
to the Franco government (April 1, 1939), and the 
arms embargo against Spain was lifted the same 
day. 

The first meeting after the civil war of the 
Grand Council of the Falange Espanola Tradicio- 
nalista, which under the Spanish totalitarian 
system replaced the Parliament, opened in Burgos 
(June 5, 1939) under the presidency of Gen. Franco 
to le; te for the peace time organization of the 
country. Spain announced a 12-year reconstruc- 
tion program costing $516,000,000 and a law for 
the compulsory service of all males between 18 
and 50 for reconstruction was approved by the 
cabinet. They must work 15 days a year for the 
State or pay the equivalent in wages. 

General Franco announced (Aug. 10, 1939) his 
new cabinet with himself as premier and Col. Juan 


Beigbeder y Atienza, Spanish High Commissioner 
in Morocco, as foreign minister. 

The new cabinet replaced the civil war govern- 
ment, established Jan. 1, 1938, which in turn suc- 
ceeded the junta of five generals that conducted 
the Nationalist Government during the first 
eighteen months of the conflict. General Franco 
assumed the power in cases of urgency to issue 
decrees with the force of law without a vote of 
the Council of Ministers. Gen. Franco placed 
himself directly in charge of every function of 
the government with the assistance of the Cabinet. 

Under the Republican Constitution Spain had no 
State religion, although a vast majority of the 
population is Catholic. The Franco Government 
has reestablished Catholicism as the State religion, 
religious bodies have recovered their legal status 
and confiscated property has been returned, Pri- 
mary education is compulsory and free and reli- 
seal teaching has been returned to its former 

The Army was reorganized (1939) and is com- 
posed of ten army corps, not counting the forces 
in the Balearic and Canary Islands. The budget 
(1940) includes plans for the creation of an air 
fieet under supervision of a Ministry of Air, sepa- 
rate from the War Ministry and haying full charge 
of all aviation, military or civil. The Navy con- 
sists of approximately 50 torpedo boats, gunboats 
and submarines. 

The Merchant Marine consisted (Jan. 1, 1940) 
of 923 vessels with a gross tonnage of 1,074,845. 

The principal agricultural products of Spain are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, olives, grapes, lemons, 
oranges and other fruit, onions, almonds, esparto, 
fiax, hemp, pulse and cork. Wine-making is impor- 
tant. Spain possesses an abundance of minerals. 
Iron is mined in the provinces of Viscaya, San- 
tander, Oviedo, Navarra, Huleva, and Seville; cop- 
per in the provinces of Seville, Cordoba and Huelva; 
coal in Oviedo, Leon, Gerona, Valencia and Cor- 
doba; zine in Santander, Murcia, Guipuzcoa, and 
Vizcaya; cobalt in Oviedo; lead in Murcia, Jaen and 
Almeria; manganese in Oviedo, Huelva and Seville; 
ouicksilver in Ciudad Real and Oviedo; silver in 
Guadalajara; sulphate and soda in Burgos; sul- 
phur in Murcia and Almeria; phosphates in Cace- 
res and Huelva. ; 

The chief ports are Barcelona, Pasajes, Bilbao 
and Cadiz. 

The unit of currency is the peseta; see Index, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES. 

Because of the unsettled condition of the coun- 
try, following the civil war, adequate and accur- 


ate reports on revenue receipts and expenditures, 


= financial and trade conditions are not avail- 
able. ' 

The unofficial budget (1940) is estimated at 
$400,000,000—half the last peace-time budget—of 
which $100,000,000 will be expended on the mili- 
tary and at least $50,000,000 on the police. Agri- 
culture, education and public works as a whole 
will share in 14.7 per cent of the budget and the 
Interior Department 13.7 per cent. 

SPANISH COLONIES 


The colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 
portant, in sharp contrast with those which she 
held in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Guinean lands in Africa (area 
10,036 square miles; population 140,000) are unde- 
veloped, and small values are taken therefrom. All 
figures are mere estimates. 

Spain has given France the right of pre-emption 
in case of the sale of any of these African colonies 
or the adjacent Islands. 

Morocco, over a part of which (area, 18,350 
square miles; population, 750,000) Spain exercises 
a protectorate and where she has suffered severe 
military setbacks ,is less developed than the French 
Algerian and other African possessions. (See 
Morocco.) Other Spanish possessions are Rio de 
Oro and Adrar (area, 109,200 square miles; white 
population, 840); Ifni (965 square miles and 20,000 
population); Fernando Po and others near Guinea 
(795 square miles and 23,846 population). 
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hen Meio eit ae Widen e a i 
Sweden 


(SVERIGE) 
‘ Capital, Stockholm—Area, 173,347 square miles—Population (Jan. 1, 1939), 6,310,214 


Sweden occupies the eastern and largest part of 
the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Europe. 
A mountain range separates it from Norway on the 
west, and the Gulf of Bothnia and the Tornea 
River from Finland on the east. The Baltic Sea 
separates it from the Baltic states and Germany 
on the southeast and south and the Cattegat from 
Denmark on the southwest. The mountain range 
between Norway and Sweden is frequently referred 
to as the Kjolen mountain, but such a mountain 
does not exist geographically, but is merely a name 
used exclusively in certain expressions to indicate 
the dividing line between the two countries. 

The Government is a constitutional monarchy. 
The Legislature has two Chambers, the first of 150 
members and the second of 230 members. Suffrage 
is universal for all over twenty-four years of age 
of both sexes. 

The King of Sweden is Gustav V. (born June 16, 
1858), succeeded on the death of his father, Oscar 
II (Dec. 8, 1907). He married (Sept, 20, 1881) 
Princess Victoria, daughter of Friedrich, Grand 
Duke of Baden (died in Rome, April 4, 1930). The 
Crown Prince Gustav Adolf (born Nov. 11, 1882) 
married (June 45, 1905) Princess Margaret (died 
May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of Connaught 
and granddaughter of Queen Victoria. He has four 
sons and one daughter by his first marriage. His 
second wife, Lady Louise Mountbatten, he married 
(Noy. 3, 1923). ; ; 

The Government is composed of five Social- 
Democratic, three Agrarian, two. Conservative, 
two Liberal and one non-partisan Minister. ‘ 

The Riksdag (May 30, 1934) passed the Social 
Democratic Unemployment Insurance Bill. By pay- 
ing weekly instalments for two years to the 
insurance fund, about 700,000 Swedish workers 
are entitled to unemployment support for 20 weeks, 
the amount received by each worker varying with 
the sum contributed. The old age pension law was 
broadened by the Riksdag (June 8, 1935) so that 
all men and women over 67 years of age receive 
annual pensions based on a sliding scale of incomes 
and contributions. 

Lakes and rivers are more numerous in Sweden 
ae in any other European country except Fin- 
and. 

The Government’s hydroelectric plant at Porjus 
in Lapland, many miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
_ the center of a vast iron mining section, has a 

capacity of 58,500 kilowatts. The water power 
resources of Sweden are more than 8,000,000 horse- 
power. 

The Riksdag voted (May 17, 1939) a law for the 
successive nationalization over a period of five 
years of all private railroads in Sweden, normal 
and narrow gauge, local lines of street car charac- 
ter being excepted. It is estimated the State rail- 
ways will have a total mileage of about 10,000 
when nationalization is completed, but the political 
situation (1940) in Europe may force abandonment 
of the plan. 

Although of broken, mountainous topography, 
Sweden contains much productive land, well 
watered, on which the Swedes have attained high 


efficiency in agriculture. Half the people are on 
farms, which number about 430,000; of which 
120,000 are under 5 acres, and 270,800 between 5 
and 50 acres. Sweden’s total area divides 9.4% 
arable, 2.3% meadows, 59.4% forests. The forest 
area is about 58,000,000 acres. In Lapland 32% of 
the trees are more than 160 years old and 45% are 
more than 120 years old. 

Of the forest lands 45% are owned by farmers, 
4% by large landed proprietors, 27% by companies 
having sawmills, pulp mills, etc., and about 124% 
by the state. In forestry, lumbering, sawmills and 
pulp mills, 100,000 men are regularly employed 
and 400,000 more obtain some part of their living 
therefrom. About 90% of the sawn and planed 
wood is exported, 75% of the wood pulp and 60% 
of the paper. The principal crops are wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, corn, peas, beans, vetches, potatoes, 
sugar beets, fodder roots and hay. ee 

About 10,000 are engaged in the mining industry, 
which is. most extensive north of the Arctic Circle. 
The Swedish steel is of especial value for tool 
making. The iron and mechanical industry em- 
ployes about 175,000; textiles, 80,000 and the paper 
industry, 60,000. 

Sweden’s exports are distributed among Great 
Britain and Ireland, Germany, United States, Nor- 
way and Denmark in the order named; imports, 
Germany, Great Britain and Ireland, United 
States, Denmark and the Netherlands. _ 

The population is very homogeneous, being 
entirely of the Scandinavian branch of the Aryan 
family, except about 30,000 Finns and 6,500 Lapps. 
Most of the people are Lutheran Protestant, which 
is the state religion, but complete freedom of wor- 
ship exists. 'Education is compulsory. 

Population of the chief cities (1939 census) is: 
rere 570,771; Goteborg, 275,753, and Malmo, 

Compulsory and universal military service is re- 
quired from 20 to 45. The defense budget (1938- 
1939) was 258,000,000 kronor for the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. Parliament expanded defense ex- 
penditures (1939) by adding 23,000,000 kronor for 
fortresses, 23,000,000 for the air arm, 2,600,000 for 
coastal batteries and 1,200,000 for shipping. The 
Navy has eight defense coast ships, two cruisers, 
eight destroyers, 19 torpedo boats, six mine sweep- 
ers, 16 submarines and miscellaneous smaller craft. 
The naval budget (1938-1940) called for the ex- 
penditure of 70,000,000 kronor. The Air Force 
(1939) numbered 1,100 in all ranks with 340 air- 
planes and was being increased (1940). < 

Parliament passed (1940) a new enabling law for 
compulsory national service by which all Swedes 
can be called to perform specified kinds of work 
considered to be of national importance. 

The monetary unit is the krona, see Index, 
ForEIGN EXCHANGE Rates. Governmental reve- 
nues (1940-1941) are estimated at 1,692,350,000 
kronor; expenditures, 1,456,000,000. The krona 
was worth (Aug. 15, 1940) $.2387. 

The merchant marine (July 1, 1939) consisted of 
2,259 ships with a gross tonnage of 1,611,462. 
Ep areata free ports at Stockholm, Goteborg and 


Switzerland 


(SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA) 
Capital, Berne—Area, 15,944 square miles—Population (est. Jan. 1, 1940), 4,218,000 


Switzerland is bounded on the west by France, 
the north by Germany, the east by Germany 
and Italy, and the south by Italy. It is mostly 
mountainous, Soe many high peaks of the Swiss 
Alps, with many fertile and productive valleys 
between, in which dairying flourishes, and much 
foodstuff is produced. The German language is 
spoken by a majority of the people in 16 of the 22 
cantons, French in five, and Italian in one. Ger- 
Man was spoken (1930) by 2,924,314 persons, 
French by 831,100, Italian by 242,034, Romansch by 
44,204, and other languages, 24,797. There were 
(1930) 355,522 foreigners in the country. 

The chief cities are: Zurich, 330,000; Basle, 
165,000; Berne, 125,000; Geneva, 120,000; Lausanne 
90,000; St. Gall, 63,000; Winterthur, 60,000 and 
Lucerne, 42,000. 

Switzerland is the winter playground of Europe. 
Four large riverine districts contribute to its 
Rene Rhine, Rhone, Po and Danube. 

Imost three-quarters of the country serve as a 
watershed for the Rhine, whose more important 
tributaries are the Aare, Limmat, and Reuss. The 
Rhine and the Rhone rise in the central part of, 


Switzerland; the Inn fiows out of the moun 
of the Engadine to the Danube; the most Torta 
Swiss tributary of the Po is the Tessin, which 
rises in the Gotthard range. The formation of the 
courses of the rivers and the channels which they 
have carved in the valleys impart to Switzerland— 
situated as it is in the heart of Europe—great 
geographical importance from the traffic point of 
view, for the shortest roads between north and 
south, east and west, ran through this country 
from time immemorial. The northern escarpment 
of the Alps extends into the foothills and rolling 
midlands, which are bounded by the Jura range 
COnEEIRIE OTIG Che) eine Pape The Alps 

lo e midlands 2' 

12g of Siwltzertand. : 7%, and the Jura 

e midlands, lying between the Jura an 
Alps, is the cultivated and industrial aise 
where towns, commerce and industry flourish. ‘ 
The Jura is an ancient deciduous limestone 
range, which acted as an abutment when the Alps 
ph Wey ele oe Rey mounted in a series 
nning parallel to one another. Thei 
altitudes seldom exceed 4,500 ft. to 5,200 ft. Toate 
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The Alps, from the scenic point of view, con- 


. stitute the most varied and beautiful chain of 


high mountains in the world. In the Swiss Alps 
there are no fewer than 50 peaks 15,000 ft. high 
and more. The largest number is in Canton Valais, 
where the Dufour Peak of Monte Rosa, 15,210 ft. 
above sea level, is the highest in the country. The 
lowest point in Switzerland is also in the region 
of the Alps—the shore of Lake Maggiore, which is 
about 650 ft. above sea level, while the bottom 
of the lake itself is 575 ft. below sea level. Other 
Swiss lakes famous for their beauty are Zurich, 
Zug, Lugano, Walensee, Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, 
hace ag ano Constance. In all, there are 21 large 

About 3,000,000 acres are under grass and about 
2,000,000 acres pasturage. Dairy products form the 
chief agricultural industry, followed by cattle, pigs, 
fruit, poultry, tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and pota- 
toes. The country is famous for its wine and 
cheese. The principal minerals are salt, iron ore, 
and manganese. Watchmaking and embroidery 
are important manufactures. 

Switzerland’s imports are divided among Ger- 
many, France, Italy, United States, Great Britain 
and Argentina in that order; exports, Germany, 
Great Britain, France, United States, Italy and 
Argentina. 

Switzerland is a confederation of 22 cantons, 
which are joined under a Federal Constitution 
(that of May 29, 1874, being now in force), with 
large powers of local control retained by each 
canton. The national authority vests in a parlia- 
ment of two chambers, a ‘‘Standerat’’ or States 
Council to which each canton sends two members. 


The lower house, Nationalrat or National Council, 
has 187 members elected according to population, 
one representative to about 22,000 persons. The 
President of Switzerland (1940) is Dr. Marcel Pilet- 
Golaz; Vice President, Dr. Hermann Obrecht. 

Social welfare legislation covers subsidies for-sick 
insurance, accident insurance, unemployment re- 
lief, old age pensions and professional training 
courses. 

Primary education has been free and compulsory 
since 1874. There are seven universities, the oldest, 
Basel, founded in 1460. 

There is complete freedom of worship. 

The monetary unit is the franc; see Index, 
ForErIGN EXcHANGE RatTEs. 

The national defense depends on the National 
Militia with compulsory service from 18 to 60. 
Switzerland voted (June 4, 1939) to amend the 
constitution to permit additional taxation toward 
raising a fund of 330,000,000 francs for national 
defense and public works. Approximately 171,- 
100,000 francs are being spent on the completion of 
fortifications, the purchase of planes and anti- 
aircraft and other war materials. 

The national debt increased (1938) by 97,300,000 
frances from 1,431,700,000 to 1,529,000,000. Most 
of the increase was accounted for by the extra ex- 
penditure of 86,700,000 francs for national defense 
in excess of receipts for that purpose. The army 
(1939) was in a process of reorganization and the 
mes ce training age was reduced from 20 years 

o 19, 

Governmental receipts (1940) are estimated at 
513,500,000 francs; expenditures at 585,300,000. The 
franc was worth (Aug. 15, 1940) $.228. 


Syria and The Lebanon 


Area, 57,900 square miles—Population (1935), 3,630,000 
Syria is a former province of the old Turkish; High Commissioner had to suspend the Syrian 


Empire, made an independent State by the Treaty 
of Serves (Aug. 10, 1920) and administered under a 
mandate given to France by the Supreme Council 
of the Allied Powers. On the north lies Turkey, on 
the.east the Iraq, on the south Transjordania and 
Palestine, and on the west the Mediterranean Sea. 
It is about the size of Michigan. The population 
is mainly Moslem. 

Syria is divided into the Republic of Lebanon, 
proclaimed a State as Great Lebanon (Sept. 1, 
1920) with Beirut as its capital and the French 
tricolor, charged with a cedar on the white stripe, 
for its flag; the State of Syria formed by uniting 
Damascus, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Hama Homs, 
Hauran, and Deir Ezzor (1925), with Damascus as 
the capital; the Government of Latakia (set up 
May 14, 1930), and the Government of Jebel Druse, 
both under direct French administration. 

The area in square miles of the territorial 
divisions under the mandate are—Syria, 49,100; 
The Lebanon, 3,600; Latakia, 2,800; Jebel Drusé, 
2,400. The population follows—Syria, 1,696,638; 
The Lebanon, 592,812; Latakia, 286,920; Jebel 


ties of administration, economic troubles, armed 
uprisings, notably the Druse rebellion (1925-27) 
and the Damascus outbreak (1925), and during 
recent years much turmoil over the Arab nationalist 
ferment. wna es a Franco-Syrian treaty of 
friendship and alliance was signed (Nov. 20, 1933) 
the Nationalists refused to accept it and the French 


Parliament (Nov. 3, 1934) and govern by decree 
through a puppet Premier, Sheikh Taj. Six weeks 
of violent riots and protracted strikes forced 
resignation (Feb. 23, 1936). ) 

Hashem El Atassi (elected Dec. 21, 1936) resigned 
as president (July 17, 1939) in protest against 
French failure to grant complete independence to 
the Republic. The Cabinet had resigned previously 
for the same reason. Gabriel Fae French High 
Commissioner, suspended the Constitution and 
appointed a board of directors to rule the man- 
dated State under his guidance. 

A Franco-Syrian treaty approving establishment 
of an independent Syrian State, under French mili- 
tary supervision, was signed (Sept. 8, 1936) and 
referred to the League of Nations for final 
termination. 

The unit of currency is the Syrian pound which 
is pegged to the French franc at the rate of 20 
francs to one Syrian pound; see Index, FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE RaTEsS. 


Tobacco, wheat, fruit, wine and silk are the chief — 


products, followed by cotton, barley, corn, sor- 
ghums, sesamé, olives, grapes and citrus fruits. 

Imports are divided among France, Japan, Great 
Britain, Rumania and the United States in that 
order; exports, Palestine, France, Iraq, United 
States and Great Britain. 

The population is composed mainly of Moslems. 
There is a public education system; also private 
and foreign schools. There is a Syrian University 
in Damascus, agricultural colleges in Selemie and 
Bekaa, with an American and a French University 
in Beirut. 


Thailand (formerly Siam) 


(PRADES TAHI OR MUANG-THAL.) 
Capital, Bangkok—Area, 200,148 square* miles—Population (est. July, 1938), 14,976,000 


Thailand is situated in Southeastern Asia, with 
Burma (British India) on the northwest and west 
and French Indo-China on the northeast and east, 
and the Gulf of Thailand, which is part of the 
China Sea, on the south and east. It also occupies 
the neck of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Fed- 
erated Malay States (British). It is of rolling 
topography with large areas susceptible to irriga- 
tion, ore 250,000 acres have been under 
water since 1922. 

The Government changed (1939) the official 
name of the country to Thailand, the ancient name 
of Siam. The word Thai was substituted for 
Siamese. 

Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam, 
is a modern city. naee - 

The town of Nakon Sritamaraj, 1,000 years old, 
is the home of perhaps the most distinctive Siamese 
art, the ‘‘Niello’’ work which has been practised 
for more than eight centuries. The process con- 


sists in the tracing of designs on silver by means 
of gentle repoussé work and afterward filling up 
the depressions with a black metallic substance 
obtained from lead, copper and silver, melted with 
sulphur. ‘ 

There are many large forests, teakwood being an 
important article of export. Labor is higher than 
in almost any other Oriental country. 

The chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
people and heavily exported. Other important 


products are para-rubber, cocoanuts, tobacco, Dep- 


per and cotton. 

Mineral resources are extensive and include coal, 
tin, iron, manganese, tungsten, antimony and quick- 
silver. ; 

Imports are principally from Japan, British. 
Malaya, Great Britain, Hong Kong, Germany, 
Netherland Indies, British India, China, Uni 
States, Netherlands, Australia and Denmark, in 
that order, 


Exports are mainly to British Malaya, Hong 
Kong, British India, Japan, Great Britain, Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Germany, Ceylon and China, 
- in that rank. 

_ Thailand, one of the last of the absolute monar- 


- 1932). It was aimed at the elders of the Royal 
_ House, of the government, and of the army who 
have opposed the King in liberalizing his regime. 
The King (June 29, 1932) signed a new constitu- 
tion establishing a limited monarchy, full franchise 
for the Eeonle, and an elected parliament. 3 
“King Prajadhipok, a liberal, had trouble with 
both the Communistic and the Reactionary ele- 
ments of his country. When in England awaiting 
an operation on his eyes, the government, which 
had by a coup seized power, presented to him a 
“measure taking away the royal power over life and 
death. He refused to sign it on the ground that 
it merely transferred the power to his ministers. 
He abdicated, and the throne passed to his nephew, 
Prince Ananda Mahidol (born Sept. 20, 1925). 


ee 


=# 


: Up to the beginning of the World War Turkey, 
the Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey, 
_ Anatolia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia and Kurdistan, also groups of islands in 
_ the Aegean Sea. . ’ 
he areas of the Turkish Empire (so late as 1916) 
totaled about 710,224 square miles, with about 
21,273,900 of population. | , 
‘In Asia, a part of Armenia has adopted a Soviet 
government and is at least in harmonious agree- 
ent with Soviet Russia. Syria has passed under 
the mandate of France. Mesopotamia has been 
ated the independent kingdom of the Iraq; 
alestine has come under the mandate of Great 
Britain; and Arabia has asserted its independence, 
nd is now the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. 
‘Turkey in Europe is now slightly larger than 
_ Massachusetts, and the entire Republic is a little 
maller than California, Oregon and Washington 
mbined. It is bounded on the north by the Black 
a, Bulgaria and the Caucasus; on the east by the 
Caucasus and Persia; on the south by Iraq, Syria 
d the Mediterranean Sea; pe the west by Bul- 
ea. 


France and Turkey. Its capital is Antioch. Hatay 
was ceded to Turkey by oe (June 23, 1939) 


a It declared (March 

1924) that his successor as Caliph, Abdul Medjid 
fas deposed as Caliph (spiritual head of Islam) 

nd that the Caliphate was vested in the Assembly. 
_Turkey (April 10, 1936) asked of the eight powers 
gnatory to the Treaty of Lausanne for its re- 
vision so that she might remilitarize the Straits 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. The powers 
; vonrentied at a meeting at Montreaux, Switzerland 


A constitution replacing the Fundamental Law 

1 was adopted (October, 1925). It provided 
for a single legislative National Assembly of 283 
Deputies elected on a basis of one to each 50,000 
Bee by males over 18. This provision was 
changed (Dec. 14, 1934) when the franchise was 
ven to women and the age of both men and 
en made 22 years, and the ratio changed to 
for 40,000. The Assembly elected for four years 
reh 26, 1939) has 424 members including 14 


en. 

‘he National Assembly elects the President of 

r he Republic for a four-year term from among its 

- members. In 15 Bien a steady flow of legislation 
as heen enacted to Westernize the country. By 
a mission polygamy and slavery were abolished, 

civil marriages were made obligatory and registra- 


calendar was adopted, 


chies, underwent a bloodless revolution (June 24,. 


tion of marriages was ordered. The Gregorian 
the 24-hour clock, and 


During the Fe er 
ency was appointed to rule. TI dec 
46, 1938) named Col. Luang Bipul pena De- 
fense Minister and head of the dominant militarist — 
clique, premier. The appointment was made in 
the name of King Ananda, who had returned 
(Nov. 15) from his school in Switzerland for a 


visit. ed 

Ali able-bodied males between the ages of 18 and 
30 are liable to military service; two years in the 
Army, and 23 in the reserves. Information on the 
strength of the Army is no longer published. The 
Air Force consists of five wings. The Navy con- 
sists. of approximately 60 small vessels, the major- 
ity modern, Defense expenditures (1939-1940) are 
28,700,000 ticals. Je i 

Buddhism is the prevailing religion. There were 
(1937-1938) 17,651 temples with 144,320 priests. 

The monetary unit is the baht (tical); see In- 
dex, ForEIGN Monetary Units. .Governmental 
revenues (1939-1940) were £11,278,249; expendi- 
tures, £11,278,059. 


Turkey 


: ’ (TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI) 
apital, Ankara—Area, 294,416 square miles ate Republic of Hatay)—Population (Oct. 1935) 


(effective Jan. 1, 1933) the metric system. All 
Turks were ordered to adopt family names. The — 
fez was outlawed and most of the younger women 
discarded the veil and with it the old custom of 
seclusion. The Assembly (May 28, 1935) made 
Sunday the weekly day of rest throughout Turvey 
in place of Friday, the traditional Mohammedan 
Sabbath. 

_islam is no longer recognized as the State re- 
ligion, but the vast majority of the Turkish 
population is Moslem. Turkish has been substi- 
tuted for the liturgical language in all mosques. 
The law forbids the wearing of clerical garb ex- — 
cept in places of worship during Divine service. 

Education is compulsory, free and secular hbe- 
tween the ages of 7 and 16. There-are primary,~ 
intermediate, secondary and vocational schools 
with universities in Istanbul and Ankara. There 
are 6,988 schools with 21,557 teachers and an 
enrollment of 879,737. F 

Mustapha Kemal Ataturk (Chief Turk), presi- 
dent of Turkey, died (Nov. 10, 1938) and Gen. Is- 
met Inonu (Nov. 11) was elected to succeed him. 
A new cabinet was formed (Jan. 25, 1939) with 
only five of the twelve ministers who held office 
at the time of the death of Kemal Ataturk. The 
new cabinet re-elected Ismet Inonu. 

Military service is compulsory, 18 months in the 
infantry, two years in the other services and three 
years in the Navy. Men are called up at the age 
of 20 and liability continues for 26 years. Since 
the outbreak of the war, the Army has been main- 


tained at war strength by calling up reservists, 


premature calling of new classes and reclassifying 
men previously exempted. The Army consists of — 
11 corps, comprising 23 divisions, an armored 
brigade, three cavalry divisions and seven fortress 
commands. Army estimates for 1939-1940 are 
93,977,000 Turkish pounds. ye 

The Air Force strength is estimated at 370 ait 
craft with approximately 450 pilots and 8,000 men. 
Safe pet for 1939-1940 are 8,302,000 Turkish — 

Reorganization of the Navy, started before the. 
war, continues and the effective fleet comprises one 
battle cruiser, two cruisers, two gunboats and 
miscellaneous small craft. The effegtive strength 
is approximately 800 officers and 4,000 men. Naval 
ee for 1939-1940 are 6,974,000 Turkish 

Turkey adopted (1935) a Five-year plan for in- 
PE cn om 3 me eb — the next year 

a secon ve-year plan for mini 
electrification. . " Resse 

Agriculture is the chief industry of the Turks, 
products being tobacco. which goes to almost all 
world marts; céreals, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of 
almost all varieties, opium and gums. About 20 
million acres are in forests. 

Turkey has large mineral resources, not yet de- 
veloped, including chrome ore, zinc, Manganese, 
antimony, copper, borax, emery, asphalt, meer- 
echaue some coal and lignite, salt, some gold and 
Marmora Sea. 

The monetary unit is the piaster; see Index, 
ForEIGN ExcHANGE RatEs. Budget estimates (1939- 
1940) are, receipts 261,100,000 Turkish pounds; 
expenditures, 261,064 

Turkey’s trade 
Imports—Germany, United States, Italy, Uni 
Kingdom, Russia. Exports—Germany, Unit 
States, Italy, United Kingdom, France.’ 


and petroleum on lands bordering the 


(1939) was divided in this order: 


_ of the Black 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(RUSSIA) * 


Capital, Mosccw—Area, 8,819,791 square 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—in area 
the largest country in the world—stretches across 
two continents from the North Pacific Ocean to the 
Gulf of Finland. It occupies the northern part 
of Asia and the eastern half of Europe, from the 
Arctic to the Black Sea. Its western borders brush 
against Finland, the Baltic Sea, Germany 
(Poland), Hungary and Rumania. On the south 
it is bounded by Rumania, the Black Sea, Turkey, 
Tran, Afghanistan, China, Mongol People’s Re- 
public and Manchukuo. 

The vast territory of the U. S. S. R., one-sixth 
of the earth’s land surface, contains every phase 
of climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a 
varied topography. The European portion is a 
vast low plain with the Ural mountains on its 
eastern edge, the Crimean and Caucasian moun- 
tains on the south and southeast. The Urals, 
Separating the European from the Asiatic portions 
of the country, stretch north and south for 2,500 
Miles. The Asiatic portion of the U. S. S. R. also 
consists largely of an immense plain, with moun- 
tain ranges on its eastern and southern borders. 

The rivers are important as actual or potential 
channels of commerce. In the European section 
these include the Dnieper, flowing into the Black 
Sea, and the Volga and the Ural, flowing into the 
Caspian Sea. The Asiatic section is drained by 
three great rivers, the Ob, the Yenisei and the 
Lena, each over 2500 miles long, flowing into the 
Arctic Ocean, and contains several large rivers in 
the south, including the Amur, which flows into 
the Pacific Ocean. The northern rivers and the 


Arctic coastline of 4,000 miles have been opened to 


navigation during recent years. 

The area of the Soviet Union contains virtually 
every material natural resource of modern civiliza- 
tion—minerals of all kinds, base and precious; 
every variety of timber, except tropical; every 
character of cereal, vegetable and fruit . lands. 
About 38% of the territory of the Soviet Union is 
timber area, 3,124,360 square miles. Land poten- 
tially suitable for agriculture is estimated at up- 
wards of 1,037,400 acres, of which about one- 
eighth now under cultivation. Potential 
hydraulic resources are estimated at 280,000,000 
kilowatts. 

Known mineral resources include: coal, peat, 
oil, iron ore, manganese, copper, zinc and lead. 

The capital ot this vast country is Moscow, a city 
of great charm, called the nerve center of the 
Soviet Union. Its lofty modern structures tower 
over quaint remnants of Czarist Russia; and 
ancient winding streets enter unexpectedly into 
spacious squares with shining Metro stations, 
fresh flower-beds and trees. Here is the famous 
Kremlin, the citadel of Moscow enclosing the 
former palace of the Czar. 

Leningrad (formerly St. Petersburg and Petro- 
grad), situated on the delta of the Neva River and 
spread out over many islands, is the center of 
science and research in the U. S.5. R. Itisa 
city of museums and palaces, including the ‘‘Mu- 
seum of the Revolution,’’ the pre-war Winter Pal- 
ace, the Palace of Count Stroganoff, built be Ras- 
trelli, the Catherine and Alexander Palaces at Dets- 
koe Selo, and the terraced fountains and palaces 
of Peterhof. Priceless pete of Rubens, Vales- 
quez and Titian adorn the walls of the Hermitage 
Museum. 

Kiev, the 1,000-year-old capital of the Ukrainian 
U.S. S. R. is a busy industrial city and the scien- 
tific center of the Ukrainian Republic. The ancient 
Kiev-Perchersky Monastery, now converted into a 
historical museum, presents an outstanding ex- 
ample of medieval Slavonic architecture. 

The Crimea is called the vacationland of the 
Soviet Union. Shining palaces of the former 
aristocracy, now sanatoria for the people, contrast 
with the picturesque villages of the Crimeans, a 
mixture of. Tartar, Turk and Russian. The high- 
way from Sevastopol along the shores of the Black 
Sea looks on a steadily-changing panorama of 
mountains and flourishing valleys studded with 
quaint Tartar villages. The highway winds past 
Yalta, Alupka, Mischor, Massandra, Gurzuf—a 
chain of a washed by the warm waters 

2. 

Caucasus is the most scenic part of the 
Soviet Union. It is a land of ever-varying scenery 
where glaciers alternate with sub-tropical vegeta- 
tion, a land where medieval mountain hamlets 
just a few hours’ ride from great power stations. 


miles—Population (est. 1940), 192,695,710 


The stretch of coast between the Caucasus Moun- 
tain Range and the sea is known as the “Black 
Sea Riviera’; Sochi. Matsesta, Cagry, Sukhum 
and Batum are some of the famous resort towns. 

The new Soviet constitution (adopted Dec. 5, 
1936), replacing that of 1924, divided the country 
into eleven Union Republics, each with its separate 
government for local affairs, patterned_on_ the 
Union Government. A twelfth Union Republic 
the Karelo-Finnish, was formed (1940), followe 
by the Moldavian, the thirteenth; the Lithuanian 
the fourteenth; the Latvian, the fifteenth, and 
the Estonian, the sixteenth, all in the same year. 
The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, 
with nearly two-thirds of the entire population of 
the Union and upwards of three-fourths of the 
area, is the largest and most important of the 
Union Republics. A list of the Union Republics, 
with areas and populations, follows: 


Area, Sq. Mi. Pop. 

Russian S. F. S. R......... 6,368,768 109,278,614 
Ukrainian S. S. R......... 170,978 38,960,221 
Byelorussian S.S.R........ 49,022 10,367,976 
Armenian, S. S. Ris. pans es 11,58 1,281,599 
Georgian S. S. R...i....555 26,865 3,542,289 
Azerbaijan S. S. R........ 32,956 3,209,727 
Uzbek 8. 'S: BR.) o. Sass 66,392 6,282,446 
Turkmen 8.5. Bev... .. 7.2572 Sage 1,253,985 
TAG SxS, Fe uy cuca ee 1,485,091 
Kazak &..8.R... 22.5... .. Ueda 6,145,937 
Barghis 58: 3... jones) ee 75,926 1,459,301 
Karelo Finnish S. S. R.... 16,173 PR fi 
Moldavian S. S. R......... 19,176 3,464,952 
Lithuanian S. S. R.......: 22,959 2,879,070 
atvian 838. Re. 6.001. ieee eas 1,950,502 
Estonian 5. 'S. R........:.. 38}36 1,134,000 

Total U. 5S. S. B......:..8,819, 78% 183,267,186 


The census (1939) gives 18.6 per cent of the 
population (Arctic regions not included) as below 
the age of 7, and 41 per cent between the ages of 
15 and 39, with 6.6 more than 60 years old. It 


gives 81.2 per cent of the population as poet 


or 90.8 per cent of the men and 72.6 per cent 0: 
the women. Illiteracy was to have been entirely 
cleared up by the completion of the second five- 
year plan at the end of January, 1938. [In _ 1926, 
literacy of the population of the Soviet Union 
above the age of 9 was put at 51 per cent.] 

As to education, 8.86 per cent of the population 
was found to have secondary school training and 
0.64 per cent university training. 

By nationality Russians made up 58.41 per cent 
of the population of 170,000,000 in the Soviet 
Union, Ukrainians 16.56 per cent and White Rus- 
sians 3.11 per cent. Jews, of whom there were 
3,020,141 in the Soviet Union, made up 1.78 per 
cent and the Germans, numbering 1,423,534, or 
0.84 per cent. 

There were forty-nine recognized nationalities 
plus more than 1,800,000 persons of other national 
groups. 

In the elections (1939) 92,800,000 of an electorate 
of 93,500,000 cast their ballots with the “Stalinist 
. block of Communists and non-party members’’ re- 
ceiving between $6.73 and 99.69 per cent of the 
vote. Of the 1,281,000 candidates elected to the 
various Soviets almost 33 per cent were women, 
31.41 te cent members of the Communist party 
and 68.59 per cent non-party Stalinites. 

The constitution (1936) provides for universal 
direct suffrage with the secret ballot. The first 
election under the new constitution was held (Dec. 
12, 1937) when 90,319,346 persons recorded their 
vote, or 96.5 per cent of the total voting popula- 
tion of the U. S. S. R. 

As a result of the fulfillment of the Second Five 
Year Plan the export of machinery by the Soviet 
Union has increased rapidly, especially in agri- 
cultural implements and automobiles. Co-incident 
with the industrial increase there has been a dis- 
tinct advance in educational facilities which is 
most marked in the increase in schools and the 
number of students and libraries and the number 
of books in circulation. 

The autonomous republics, each of which is 
represented by eleven deputies in the Council of 
Nationalities, form the most important of the 
various subdivisions of the Union Republics. A list 
of these autonomous republics within the various 
Union Republics, given after the adoption of the 
new constitution in December, 1936, with their 
capitals and total populations, follows: 
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Republic 3 eh Fe 
In Russian 8. F. 8. R.: Capital Pop.,1933 
Bashkir ieee ans Fs of ¢: ei gk oie eV EOE 
Buryat-Mongol ..... »,..Ulan-Ude ....... 542,170 
-Chechen-Ingush ....... rosny ce eesee 697,408 
pOnuvash st Vid). ath O55 ..Cheboksary ...... 1,077,614 
Daghestan .............Makhach-Kala .. 930,527 
ACTIN AN a. ss coves Simferopol ...... 1,126,824 
German: Volga... ......- Engels" Ssuesecees 5,542 
POMS ONDA V ER ken ar ists eae a Blista: t2uminis sc 220,723 
_ Kabardinian-Balkar ...Naichik .......--. 359,236 
BIESOMALS ier Coie ial6 bip's, -i0 ss! ou we Syktyvkar .... 315,969 
Yoshkar-Ola 579,456 
Saransk sine <i 1,188,598 
Ordzhonikidze ..._ 328,885 
OA ZAA Come soe 0 ,919,423 
IZHEVSK, 6. /50j- 2 oho 1,220,007 
Valkutsk ans. . 27,500 
m Ukrainian S. S. R.: | 

Moldavian ..,:.........Tiraspol ....--.-.  -++++- 

 . In Uzbek S. S._R.: 
| Karg-Kalpak ...:....... Nukus 373,500 


The population (1939 census) was announced 
by the Government as 170,467,186, including 81,- 
664,981 men and 88,802,205 women, a total gain 
Of 15.9 per cent over the 1926 figures. A move- 
ment toward the cities was indicated in an urban 
population (1939) of 32.9 compared with (1926) 
. ter the re-union of Western Ukraine and 
tern Byelorussia, the population of the U. S. 
-R. increased to 183,267,000. The creation of the 
elo-Finnish, Moldavian, Lithuanian, Latvia 
Estonian Republics increased the population 

to 192,695,710. 
sot Russian Soviet Socialist Federated Republic 


aspian seas and the borders of Persia, Afghanis- 
tan, Mongolia and Manchuria on the south. The 
capital is Moscow. 
syelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic was pro- 
claimed Jan. 1, 1919. 
Under the Czars Byelorussia was the pale of 
ttlement of the Jewish population, It suffered 
ly from periodical pogroms and from inter- 
al struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it was a 
fieid for military operations. The racial composi- 
ion is Byelorussians 80.6%; Jews, 10%; others, 
Russians, Ukrainians, Poles. Minsk is the capital 
ith a population of 238,772 (1939). 
he country is agricultural. Much of the land 
is marshy, but modern drainage methods haye 
creased the arable area. Principal crops are flax, 
and potatoes. Chief industries include wood- 
a matches, linen, paper, leather, oil press- 
SS 


‘lass. 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is the 
lost densely populated of the Constituent Re- 
ublies. It borders on the Black Sea, with Ger- 
ny, Hungary and Rumania on the west and 
Beer. The capital is Kiev, population (1939) 
f AE Fedele 
_ _Of the population 80% are Ukrainians, 9.5% 

sians, 5.4% Jews, 1.6% Poles, and 3.5% Greeks, 
ont 800 000 Uke bpd ag aan eee 
3 800, rainians living in other portions 
of the Soviet Union. - 
,, Lhe Ukraine contains the famous black soil belt, 
chief wheat-producing section of the Soviet 
. Sugar beets and oil seeds are important 
_ crops and livestock breeding is rapidly advancing. 
(In the Donetz Basin the Ukraine has a huge 


ab 
om 
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new Constitution (1936) by a spli - 
RS Gaels ee ” eration, sane be 
\zerbaijan has in the vicin: of Bak 
mportant oil fields in the U. Ss. S.R apres 


ae berg Ue 
Union of Soviet 


Three-fifths of the population is 
baijanians, a Turkish A ceete G 

ern Transcaucasus, contains the largest m) 
mines in the world. There are rich ti 
sources. Large coal deposits have recently no 
discovered. Output of industrial machinery has 
become important of recent years. Grain and wine 
grapes are principal crops. The population in- 
cludes two-thirds Georgians. Mountainous Armenia 
with its arid valleys has been transformed by irri- 
gation of recent years into a country of orchards 
and vineyards, of cotton and tobacco plantations. 
Copper and lead mining have been developed and. 

a diversified industry has grown up. The popula- 
tion is 85% Armenian. 

The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic in Central 
Asia were organized (1924). The Uzbek Republic 
contains the finest cotton lands in the Soviet 
Union. A high quality caracul fur is produced for 
export. Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, 
copper and oil. In the Turkoman Republic princi- 
pal crops are cotton, grain and oil seeds. Mineral 
wealth includes oil, coal, sulphur, barite. lime 
gypsum. The Kara Kum desert occupies four- 
fifths of the territory. 

Tajikistan, in the extreme south of Central 
Asia, bordering on Afghanistan and China. was 
raised from an autonqmous republic in Uzbekistan 
to a federal republic (1929). It is a land of high 
mountains traversed by narrow valleys. Cotton 
and grain are principal crops. Mineral wealth 
includes lead, zinc, silver. cadmium, uranium. — 
vanadium, molybdenum. 

The Kazak Soviet Socialist Republic and the. 
Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, respective capitals 
Alma Ata and Frunze, were organized under the © 
constitution (1936) from poe of the Russian 
Republic. The Kazak Republic occupies one-seventh — 
of the territory of the entire Soviet Union. It has 
great oil deposits in the Ural-Emba district and its 
coal deposits in the Karaganda coal basin form 
the third largest coal basin in the country. There 
are rich deposits of copper, lead and other non- 
ferrous metals. Agricultural output includes 
grain, wheat_and livestock. Mineral resources of — 
the Kirghiz Republic include coal, oil, lead. zinc, 
copper, gold, silver and tin. Crops include wheat. 
rice, sugar beets. tobacco. kendyr and fruits. 

The Karelo-Finnish Soviet Socialist Republic 
was formed (1940) from the territory ceded to the 
Soviet by the peace treaty with Finland at the 
close of the war, 

The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic was 
created (1940) when Rumania returned to the U. S. 
S. R. the province of Bessarabia and the northern 
sections of Bukowina, which had been taken from 
Russia after the close of the World War. 

The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic was 
voted into the U.S. S. R. (1940) after Soviet troops 
had occupied the country, charging a violation of a 
mutual assistance pact. Elections were held and 
a Communist dominated Parliament was chosen. 
The vote showed 99.19 per cent for the Working 
People’s Bloc. Ballots were cast by 1,386,569 per- 
sons. The new Parliament proclaimed Lithuania 
a Soviet Socialist Republic (July_21) and asked for 
incorporation into the U. S. S. R., which was — 
granted by the Supreme Soviet (Aug. 3). The 
capital is Vilna. (For Lithuania as an independent — 
Republic, see World Almanac, 1940, page 247). 

The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic was estab- 
lished (1940), after the U. S. S. R. had occupied 
the chief cities, charging that Latvia had violated 
the spirit of a mutual assistance pact with the 
U. S. S. R. A new Parliament, dominated by the 
Communist party was chosen (July 14) at the ~ 
elections, The vote showed 97.6 for the one-party — 
Communist ticket. The new Parliament pro- — 
claimed Latvia a Soviet Republic (July 21) and — 
asked for incorporation in the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, which .the Supreme Soviet 
granted Aug. 5) The capital is Riga. (For Latvia 
as an independent Republic, see World Almanac, 
uae page 246.) A 
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Foreign Countries—Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


organ of state power is the Supreme Soviet of the 


U.S.S.R. (replacing the All-Union Congress of 
Soviets), meeting regularly twice a year and 
elected for a period of four years. The Supreme 


Soviet consists of two legislative chambers with 
equal rights, viz.: the Soviet of the Union, elected 
on the basis of one deputy per 300,000 of popula- 
tion (569 deputies, exclusive of thosé elected by the 
Karelo-Finnish, Moldavian, Lithuanian, Latvian 
and Estonian Republics); the Council of National- 
ities, consisting of 25 delegates selected by the Su- 
preme Soviet of each Union Republic, 11 from each 
of the 22 autonomous republics, and 5 from each 
autonomous province (574 deputies, exclusive of 
those elected by the Karelo-Finnish, Moldavian, 
Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian Republic). In 
case of disagreement between the two Chambers 
& conciliation commiission is provided, and if its 
decision fails to bring agreement the Soviet is dis- 
solved and new elections fixed. 

The two Chambers in joint session elect a Presi- 
dium consisting of a president, eleven vice-presi- 
dents and 24 members, which have wide 
administrative powers between sessions of the 
Supreme Soviet, including ratification of treaties 
and declaration of a state of war. The Presidium 
‘Supervises the work of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, selected by the Supreme Soviet, 

-Which acts as the executive and administrative 
organ of the State. In addition to a president and 
vice-president, the Soviet has 24 commissar mem- 
bers, heads of the federal commissariats of defense, 
foreign affairs, foreign trade, railways, water 
rg a communications, sea transport, ferrous 
metallurgy, non-ferrous metallurgy, chemical in- 
dustry, aviation, shipbuilding, armaments, muni- 
tions, heavy machine-building, medium machine- 
building, and general machine-building, navy, pro- 
curement, construction, electric industry, and elec- 
tric power stations, coal industry, fuel industry. 

Commissariats common to both federal govern- 
Ment and the Union Republics are: food industry, 
fish industry, meat and dairy, light industry, tex- 
tile industry, timber, state grain and livestock 
farms, finance, home trade, home affairs, justice, 
health, building materials industry, agriculture. 

The remaining seyen members of the Council are 
the chairmen of: the State Planning Commission, 
the Soviet Control Committee, the Committees on 
Art, Higher Education, Geology, Radio Broadcast- 
ing and Radiofication, Cinema Industry. 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme 
Court, which, with the Special Courts, are elected 
by_the Supreme Council for five-year terms. 

Land and naturai resources are held in trust 
ue the Government for the general population, 

ough collective farms may hold their land under 
@ system of perpetual leasehold. Natural resources 
are exploited by state trusts. The transport system. 
as well as posts, telephones and telegraphs, are 
operated as Government departments, Industry is 
conducted almost wholly by state enterprises. the 
output of private industries having declined to a 
fraction of one per cent of the industrial produc- 
tion. Some industrial enterprises are conducted by 


the cooperatives. 

The Communist Party is_the only legalized 
political organization in the Soviet Union, though 
non-party candidates are freely elected to public 
Office. The party’s directive body is the Central 
Committee. elected_by the membership at the 
party congresses. The Committee selects a smal] 
executive body, the Political Bureau, which by 
virtue of its position of party leadership, makes 
decisions on policy which are followed by the 

vernment. 

Gomnere were organized (April 17, 1940) six new 

economic councils attached to the Council of Peo- 
le’s Commissars, to coordinate the activities of 

. the corresponding commissariats. These councils, 
ith chairmen, are: 

W Metallurgy and Chemistry—N. I. Bulganin. 

Machine-building—V. A. Malyshev. 

Defense Industry—N. A. Voznesensky. 

Fuel and Electro-Industry—M. G. Pervukhin. 
oods—A. N. Kosygin. 


Chairman of the Gounett % People’s Commis- 
and People’s Commissar of: 
swoeigs Aftairs—Viacheslav M. Molotov. 
Defense—Semen Timoshenko. 
oreign Trade—Anastase L. Mikoyan. 
rcreays herar M. Kaganovich. 
Communications—Ivan T. Peresipkin. 
Sea Transport .Semen S. Dukelsky. 
River Transport—Zosim A. Shashkov. 


Bank of the U. 


of the U. S. S. 
Council of the Supreme Soviet, and General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of the U. S. S. R. 


lished between the U. S. 
countries except Yugo-Slavia, 


troduced for a 
been extended to seven years. 
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Fuel Industry—M. Sedin. 

Electric Industry—V. V. Bogatyrey. 

Electric Power Stations—A. I. Letkoy. 
Ferrous Metallurgy—iIvan T. Tevosyan, 
Chemical Industry—Mikhail F. Denisov, 
Aviation Industry—A. J. Shakhurin. 
Shipbuil Industry—Nosenko. ” 
Munitions—Ivan P, Sergeyev. 
Armaments—Boris L. Vannikov. 

Heavy Machine Building—A. Efremov. 
Medium Machine Building—V. A. Malyshev. 
General Machine Building—Peter I. Parshin. 
Navy—Nikolai G. Kuznetsov. 
Procurement—V. A. Donskoy. 
Construction—Semen Z. Ginzsburg. 

Coal Industry—Vasily V. Vakhrushev. 

A list of the People’s Commissariats (All-Union 


and Union Republic) of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist_Republics follows: 


Food Industry—Vasili P. Zotov. 

Fish Industry—I. G. Bogaeyv (Acting Commissar) 
Meat and Dairy Industry—Pavel V. Smirnov. 
Light Industry—Sergei G. Lukin. 

Textile Industry—I. Akimov. 

Timber Industry—Naum M. Antselovich. 
Agriculture—Ivan A. Benediktov. 

State Grain and Livestock Farms—Payel P. Lo- 


banov. 


Finance—Arseni G. Zverev. 
Trade—Alexander B. Lubimov. 
Internal Affairs—Lavrenti P. Beria. 
Justice—Nikolai M. Richkoy. 
Public Health—Georgi A. Miterev. 

uilding Materials Industry—Leonid A. Sosnin. 
Chairman of the State Planning Commission of 


the U. S. S. R.—Nikolai Z. Voznesensky. 


Chairman of the Administration of the State 
S. S. R.—N. K. Sokolov. 
Chairman of the Commission of Soviet Control— 


Lev Mekhlis. 


Chairman of the Supreme Court of the U. S. 


S._R.—Ivan T. Golyakov. 


Procurer of the U. S. S. R.—V. M. Bochkoff. 
Chairman of the Committee on High Educa- 


tion—Sergie V. Kaftanov. 


Officers of the Supreme Soviet: 
Chairman of the Presidium—Mikhail I. Kalinin. 
President of the Soviet of the Union—A. A. An- 


dreyev. 


kine of the Soviet of Nationalities—J. M. 


Shvernik. 


Joseph Stalin is a deputy to the Supreme Soviet 
-, & Member of the Military 


Members of the Political Bureau (March, 1939) 


as elected at the eighteenth congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union are—Andreyev, 


hev, Stalin, Kaganovich, Mikoyan, Voroshi- 


lov, Kalinin, Molotov, Zhdanov, and two candi- 
dates, Beria and Shvernik. 


Normal diplomatic rélations have been estab- 
S. R. and all European 
the Netherlands, 


Portugal and Switzerland. and with all Asiatic 
countries except Thailand (Siam). 
can hemisphere diplomatic relations have been 
established with the United States. 

Recognition by the United States was announced , 
(Nov. 16, 1933). 


On the Ameri- — 


Education in the Soviet Union is a charge 


against the various Union Republics and the local 
budgets, with the exception that higher education 
is conducted on a federal basis. 


Universal compulsory education for children. in- 
our-year period (1930), has since 


The percentage of literacy among the population 


bs ede rey at 92% (1935), as compared with 
second Five-Year Plans new alphabets were adopted 
for 50 of the minor nationalities that had never 
before possessed a written language. In most cases 
the Latin alphabet was adapted. 


(1913). In the course of the first and 


ber of school children and students 


The num 

(1914) was 7,912,600; (1938-1939) 47,400,000; secon- 
dary schools (1914) 995,000; (1938-1939) 12,076,000; 
students in universities and colleges (1914) 112 
000; 
1938, 20,607 schools were built. A L 
Soviet Union is free. Scholarships and living ex- 
penses are provided for the majority of the stu- 
dents. There were (1939) 716 universities and col- 
leges with 43.1 per cent of the students women. 


’ 


(1938-1939) 602,940. In the Pp ee 
UW. n e 


There were (1939) 8,550 newspapers with an 


aggregate circulation of 37,520,000. The number 
of public libraries increased 
1934) to 70,000 (1938-1939). 
libraries increase 
1939); 
1933) to 146,700,000 (1939). 


from 40,300 (1933- 
The number of public 
d from 32,900 (1933) to 177,600 
books from 91,300,000 


the number of 


ee ae eee ee cy. Pe ae 
’ 
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Military service is compulsory, beginning at the 
age of 19: for those graduated from high school, 
18. The Red Army, according to Commissar Voro- 
shilov, numbers (1939) 2,500,000, including terri- 
torial cadres and frontier guards. The army has 
a high degree of mechanization. The number of 
airplanes has not been Officially divulged, but it is 
believed to be approximately 9,000, divided into 
160 squadrons of 12 machines. Of these 40 are 
bombing squadrons, 35 fighting squadrons and the 
rest reconnaissance squadrons. The defense budget 
(1940) called for the expenditure of 57,066,200,000 
tubles as compared with 40,885,000,000 rubles for 
the previous year. 

The Soviet Navy is in the process of reconstruc- 
tion and consists of three battleships, all launched 
in 1911 and since refitted; seven cruisers, one 
launched in 1905, three in 1915, one in 1916, one 
in 1936 and one in 1937. There were under con- 
struction (1938) 23 destroyers, 134 submarines, 
18 torpedo boats, 130 motor torpedo boats, several 
mine layers, mine sweeping trawlers and miscel- 
laneous craft. The program (1939) called for the 
laying down of one 35,000-ton battleship with two 
more projected. F 

Admiral Nikolai G. Kuznetsov, Commissar of the 
Navy, announced (July 27, 1940) that Russia would 
add 168 warships to her fleet (1940-1941). He said 
the fleet was increased (1939) by 112 ships, large 
and small torpedo cutters included. ‘‘In 1940,’’ he 
added, -‘‘we will get 168—that is a 50 per cent 
increase. If you consider the tonnage of 1939 as 
panes cent, in 1940 the tonnage will be 200 per 
cent.”’ 


Jane’s Fighting Ships, an authoritative naval 
work, says that ‘‘very little reliable information is 
obtainable’ about the Russian navy, ‘‘but every- 
thing goes to suggest that shipbuilding still pro- 
ceeds at a slow rate.’’ : 

According to a decree of the Council of. People’s 
Commissars sce 29, 1935) consumers’ coopera- 
tive organizations in the cities were discontinued 
and their property and trade transferred to 
People’s Commissariat of Trade of the U. S. S. R. 

A system of planned development, embracing not 
only the entire economic field, but all cultural. 
scientific and public health activity as well, is in 
operation in the U. S. S. R. This has taken the 
form of a series of Five-Year Plans, with inter- 
mediate annual schedules. The Soviet Union com- 
pleted (Dec. 31, 1937) its second Five-Year Plan 
and embarked on a third. 

Under the first Plan (completed at the end of 
1932) broad bases for heavy industry were estab- 
lished and mass-production was organized in many 
lines. Many large-scale regional power plants were 
constructed. Agriculture was completely reorgan- 
ized on a collectivist basis. Under the second Plan 
these gains were extended and an improved eco- 
nomic coordination was attained. An important 
factor on the credit side was the rehabilitation and 
improvement of rail transport along with wide 
extension of the waterways system. The opening 
to navigation of the Northeast Passage and the 
development of the Soviet Arctic were also notable 
accomplishments. During the first Plan 51 billion 
tubles was expended on new capital construction; 
during the second Plan two and a half times tha 


the 
R 


- amount. The industrial output was increased 119% 


during the first Plan; during the second plan an 
additional increase of 121% (April 1, 1937—four 
years and three months of the second Five-Year 
Plan) was registered. Grain production increased 
40 per cent under the second Plan. Industrial out- 
put in 1928 was 232.7% that of 1913; and in 1932 
was 358.9% that of 1913. 

The first year of each Five-Year Plan is usually 
taken as a test year. The schedule (1938) called 
for an increase in the output of industry of 15.5% 
and commensurate gains in other lines. 

The annual output of Soviet industry has shown’ 
a six-fold increase during the past decade, the 
period of the first two Five-Year Plans. The 
increase (1937) was 13%. This was considerably 
below the schedule of increase for the year, owin: 
to a decided lag in output during the summer an 
fall. The eee (1938) called for an increase 
in output of 15.5% and the construction of 147 new 
large enterprises in heavy industry. The U.S. S. R. 
during the second Five-Year Plan took first place 
among the European countries in industrial pro- 
duction. 

All large-scale industry in the U.S.S.R. is state- 
owned or operated by cooperative organizations. 
The state industries, which include all of the more 
important enterprises, account for more than 
99.97% of the total industrial output of the coun- 
try. They are operated under the supervision of 
the industrial commissariats. There are only a 
few scattered private industrial enterprises. 

The Government ordered (June 26, 1940) new 


Pusat eae ad to Saariace 
who had a five-day, 35-hour week ha 

it for a six-day week of 48 hours. The six-day 
week was suspended and the seven-day week re- 
stored. Workers in branches working a six-hour 
day are required to work seven; those who worked 
seven are required to work eight hours. The work 
period of those on an eight-hour day is not 
changed. 

The five-day working week was a feature of the 
changes wrought by the Revolution. Soviet trade 
unions urged the change to a longer work day and 
work weeks and the Government adopted the sug- 
gestion. 

The Government drafts annually from 800,000 to 
1,000,000 youths between 14 and 17 years for indus- 
trial training after which they work for the State 
for four consecutive years. _ 

Before the revolution agricultural methods were 
extremely primitive. More than 60 per cent of the 
arable land was held by the imperial family, 
churches, large estates and ‘‘kulaks,’’ the re- 
mainder being parcelled out among some 16,000,000 
peasant households whose average holding—divided 
into three strips—was less than 14 acres. Grain 
area of.collective farms increased from 187,500,000 
acres (1933) to 230,000,000 acres (1938). Grain 
area of individual peasant farmers dropped in 
this period from 38,794,000 acres to 1,482,600 acres, 
or 0.6 per cent of the total grain area. 

The revolution released much new land for the 
peasants, but over a, decade passed before the 
Soviet Government was able to effect a general 
change in the set-up. The drive for collectiviza- 
tion began (1928-29) and today the bulk of the 
agricultural output as represented by large-scale 
mechanized collective farms in which the peasan 
holdings are pooled. There were 242,400 collective 
farms (1938), operated by 18,800,000 households. 
Individual holdings were still worked by 1,400,000 
peasant families. A number of large farms, most 
of which serve as agricultural laboratories and ex- 
periment stations, are operated directly by the 
State. 

The backbone of mechanization in Soviet agri- 
culture is furnished by the machine and tractor 
stations, each of which serves collective farms 
within its area. These stations increased from 
158 (1930) to 6,350 (1938), when they operated 
483,500 tractors and 153,500 combines. 

Length of Soviet air lines in regular operation 
(1938) was 70,918 miles, not including local lines. 
Passengers carried (1938) were 287,200. Mail and 
freight carried (1938) amounted to 54,400 metric 


tons. 

Electric power development and operation in 
the Soviet Union is conducted under a unified sys- 
tem on a single technical and organizational foun- 
dation. Under this system a series of large re- 
gional power plants serves the principal industrial 
and mining sections of the country. High voltage 
grid networks covering wide areas link the regional 
plants. There are some 75 regional plants in op- 
eration, furnishing three-fourths of the country’s 
power supply. 

The budget refiects the economic progress of the 
Soviet Union because of the high degree of sociali- 
zation of the nation. The first ‘“‘firm’’ budget 
(1923-1924) balanced at 2,317,600,000 rubles. The 
ruble is valued at twenty cents in American 
money. 

Budgets (in thousands of rubles) for the last 
three years follow: 


working hours throu: 


Year Receipts Expenditures 
BOGS: 5. See ESE hea 127,571,000 124,000,000 

DSO: OSS Rene 5 ole 155,900,000 153,100,000 
1940 (Prelim.) .%. 2.4). 182,600,000 179,700,000 


The State Bank is the center of the banking. 
system. It has a monopoly of short term loan 
operations and it is the only bank of issue. It also 
finances the bulk of the foreign trade operations. 
Other banks are the Prombank (Industrial Bank), 
which finances capital construction in state indus- 
tries; the Selkhozbank (Agricultural Bank), which 
finances capital investments in socialized agri- 
culture; the Vsekobank (All-Union Cooperative 
Bank), which finances capital construction for 
cooperative organizations except housing coopera- 
tives, and the Tsekombank (Central Bank for 
Publie Utilities), which finances municipal public 
utilities, housing projects and the building of 
new cities. 

The amount of currency in circulation, in mil- 
lion rubles (Jan. 1, 1937), was—state bank notes, 
EAE treasury notes and currency, 3,235.3; total, 

Soviet currency has circulation only within the 
Soviet Union, both exports and imports thereof 
being prohibited by law.' All payments abroad are 
made in gold or foreign currency. Gold mining has 
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increased rapidly of recent years and the Soviet 
Union is said to stand second among the nations in 
ree production. No official figures for output are 

The paper ruble was revalued (March 1, 1936) 
at the rate of one ruble to three French francs, or 
about five rubles to the dollar. The former rate 
was 1 ruble = $0.8713. 

The Soviet Government exercises a monopoly of 
foreign trade, under the Commissariat for Foreign 
Trade, and both exports and imports are regulated 
in accordance with the country’s system of planned 
economy. The Commissariat maintains trading 
bureaus in foreign countries. In addition some 
of the large industrial syndicates buy equipment 
abroad under the supervision of the Commissariat. 

Principal Soviet exports are timber and timber 
products; grain; furs; oil; cotton textiles. Principal 
imports were industrial machinery and equipment; 
copper; wool; rubber; electrical equipment. 
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Principal countries taking Soviet exports (1937) 
were Great Britain, 32.8%; United States, 7.8%; 
Belgium-Luxembourg, 17.5%; Holland, 6.5%; 
Germany, 6.2%.,. Principal countries furnishing 
Soviet imports were: United States, 18.2%; Ger- 
Many, 14.9%; Great Britain, 14.3%; 
7.9%; Iran, 6.3%. DE 

United States exports to the U. S. S. R. (1939) 
amounted to $56,638,000. They consisted chiefiy of 
manufactured products, metal-working machinery, 
ferro-alloys, copper, aircraft and petroleum prod- 
ucts, which represented 70 per cent of the exports 
(approximately). 

General exports from the U. S. S. R. to the 
United States (1939) amounted to $25,023,000. They 
were principally undressed furs, anthracite and 
manganese ore; also crab meat, unstemmed ciga- 
rette leaf, cotton lenters, iridium, naphthalene, 


Re Uruguay; Vatican City 


ammonium sulphate, creosote oil, caviar, flax fab- ~ 


ries, asbestos, platinum and crude glycerine. 


Uruguay 
(REPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY) ; 
Capital, Montevideo—Area, 72,153 square miles—Population (Jan. 1, 1938), 2,093,331 


Uruguay, the smallest republic in South America, | 


is bounded on the north and east by Brazil, on the 
south by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River 
Plata, and on the west by Argentina, the boundary 
line being the River Uruguay, which is navigable 
from the Plata to Salto, 200 miles north. In area 
it is slightly larger than the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. Lying between latitudes 30° and 
35° south and consisting of rolling grassy plains, it 
enjoys an extraordinarily healthy climate with a 
uniform temperature. More than 2,150,000 acres 
are under cultivation. The chief products ‘are 
wheat, corn, oats, linseed, tobacco and olives. Wine 
making is a large industry. $ 

* The new constitution presented by the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of 284 members who were elected 
(June 25, 1933) was adopted by a plebiscite (April 
19, 1934) being, approved by 240,000 voters with 
20,000 dissenting. It provides for a Chamber of 
Depvties of 99 members elected by the Provinces 
according to population, and a Senate of 30 mem- 
bers elected By the nation as a whole, 15 being from 
the party polling the largest vote and 15 from the 
party with the next largest vote. Suffrage is uni- 
versal and compulsory, failure to vote being 
es sa by fine. Foreigners may become natural- 


The President, Senators and Deputies have four- 
year terms. The President appoints a Cabinet of 
nine from the parties which have a majority in 
Parliament. President_and Ministers are subject to 
votes of censure. The President of Uruguay is Gen. 
Alfredo Baldomir (elected March 27, 1938). - 

Much of the Uruguayan code of advanced social 
legislation was written into the constitution, which 
provides for old-age pensions, child welfare, State 
care of mothers, free medical attention for the 
poor, workmen’s accident insurance, cheap’ dwell- 
ings for laborers, an eight-hour day and a six-day 
week, a minimum wage and special consideration 
for employed women and minors. It recognizes 
workmen’s right to strike and form unions. 

Church and state are separate and there is com- 
plete religious tolerance. The preponderant re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic. Primary education is 
compulsory and free. There is -a university in 
Montevideo. The language is Spanish. 

The monetary unit is the peso; see Index, Latin 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE Rates. Government receipts 
(1940) are estimated at 91,220,000 pesos with ex- 
penditures of $1,143,000. The gold peso was worth 
(Aug. 15, 1940) $.3650. 

Uruguay’s foreign trade for three years, accord- 


ing to the United States Department of Commerce, 


ed without losing their former citizenship. was divided: 
Imports 
renee Exports to2— Co: pee from!— Exports to? 
————————————— untry of origin ee eS 
eeeetion 1938 ; 1939 | 1938 | 1939 or distination 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
uke SRE: paeecstey | SERS SE? Gr Ge ———_ 
Di steieticsoate! ein de ma 74,931 65,375 96,343) 101,366 ‘Poland. 440 1,469} 2,128; 2,894 
United States 846) 3,431| 3,826) 14,053) Spain. . 161} 155) 243 328 
United Kingdom .. -.--/13-358 10,604 |2e,6e1| 19,00]| Lo order” shipmenis..|.-"--|..----| at] 1988 
Spor ‘ ‘ '393| 4/29 9,204 2,204) Euels and provisions ...|-.2... 40... 1,447| 1385 
4) 2,67 5, ercent of totals ’ 
oe 2504 642 x 4r0 6,105|| United States........ 11.80] 5.24] 3.97] 18.86 
Czecho-Slovakia 939 640; 2,549 27. United Kingdom.....] 20.31] 18.32) 26.17| 18.48 
Ecuador BOLT WAU B ee eto ls wo bis 2 |] ROR TOB NY rs wate sales 2/4 16.39} 16.35] 23.50} 12.13 
France 1,623) 1,572] 7,136) 3,861|} Argentina........... 4.53| 6.54) 9.55 2.17 
Italy 3,101| 4,210) 4,258) 6,088] Belgium............. 2.86} 2.52 aie ee 
Japan 3 586 1,752| 1,609 1,834) oj: | Sn oe ee 7.75| 8.63) 3. be 
Wexico-nanodos <<. & oe 268 248, 267 620)| Brance: .......043. < 2.17; 2.40) 7.41 3. : 
Netherlands.......... 1,488 2.108 2,570 3,414) tale, side os ROIS - 4:14) 6.44) 4.42) 6.01 
a 3503 3.228) 67 24\| Curacao............. 4.26} 4.93| 07 102 
1Appraised values. 
2The final distribution of .export products Service in the standing army is voluntary, but 


to 11,165,000 pesos as shown under “‘to 
Boies dhipments in the table will result in some 
changes in the values shown for exports to indi- 
vidual countries, as well as their respective pro- 
portionate share of the total. 


compulsory military services was adopted (1940) for 


| men reaching the age of 21 who are called for a 
short, intensive military training to pass them 
into the reserves. 


Vatican City 


(CITTA DEL 


VATICANO) 


Area, 1.6 square miles—Population (Dec. 1932), 1,025 
' 


Popes for many centuries, with some slight 
fee atone. held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
Italy (the so-called Papal States), extending from 
sea to sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 square 
miles, with a population in the nineteenth century 
of more than 3,000,000. This territory in the reign 
of Pius IX. was A a tar saree ete 

r overeignty of the Pope 

ae ka palnses of the. Vatican and the Lateran in 


Rome and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, by the 
Italian law (May 13, 1871). This law also guaran- 
teed to the Pope and his successors in the chair of 
St. Peter a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 lire 
($622,425 at par of exchange), which allowance, 
however, remained unclaimed and unpaid. 

Final settlement of the Roman question came 
after negotiations (begun Oct. 4, 1926), when the 
Treaty of Conciliation, the Concordat and the 
financial convention were signed at the Lateran 


. 
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* 970 Vatican City—Ver 


‘Palace (Feb. 11, 1929) by Cardinal Gasparri and 
Beas Neonat: The treaty was duly ratified by 
the Pope and by the Italian Parliament (May 14 
‘and 25) and signed by the King (May. 27) and 
became effective (June 7) by exchange of ratifica- 
tion at the Vatican. _ q 
(For summary of the Lateran Treaty, see The 
Sear tan a 1930, pages 717, 718, and for 
1931 pages 18). ; 
Be Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
‘Palace and Museum covering more than 13. acres, 
‘the Vatican gardens, and neighboring buildings 
- between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 
daries, enjoy extra-territorial rights; these include 
buildings housing the congregations or officers nec- 
essary for the administration of the Holy See. 
"The legal system is based on the code of canon 
law, the apostolic constitutions and the laws 
especially promulgated for the Vatican City by the 
_ Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom he may delegate 
Jegislative power. In all cases not covered the 
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, ezuela is the northernmost state of South 
merica and is bounded on the north by the 
aribbean Sea, with a coast line of 1,750 miles, on 
east by British Guiana, the southeast by Brazil, 
and the west and southwest by Colombia, with 
maximum measurements of 928 miles from east to 
west, 790 miles from north to south. Seventy-two 
a islands are included in the territory of Venezuela, 
- the largest being Margarita (20 by 40 miles) which 
as been made the State of Nueva Esparta, and is 
important pearl center. : K : 
he Orinoco River, with its tributaries, drains 
it four-fifths of the country. About 1,100 


i 


irther navigation. ¢ 
Venezuela is entirely within the Torrid Zone, the 
outhe: o less than one de- 
J e The northernmost 
t 


ate is tropical in Central Ilanos and in the 
astal regions, becoming temperate between 1,800 

000 feet, and cold in the higher sections. 
griculture and stock raising are the chief indus- 

. It is estimated that 20% of the total popu- 
(or about 75% of those gainfully employed) 
gaged in the former. Coffee is the major 
Itural export, and is second only to petro- 
in total export value. Other important ex- 
orts are cacao, balata, tonka beans, hides and 
ibber. _ Imports are textiles, machinery and hard- 
are, foodstuffs, chemicals and drugs. 
of the foremost petroleum countries of the 
_Other minerals are gold, copper, coal, salt, 
in, asbestos and mica. Diamonds are also 


pe 
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al 


aracas, the capital, has an estimated population 

about 300,000 (an increase of nearly 100,000 since 

e 1936 census). Other cities (1936 census) are: 

», Maracaibo, 110,010; Valencia, 49,214; Barquisimeto, 

36,429; and Ciudad Bolivar, 25,134, a thriving river 

_ port 270 miles from the mouth of the Orinoco, and 

an outlet for half the area of Venezuela—the 

4 Guayana Highlands. The city has many imposing 

and important buildings, some of them of keen 
istorical interest. 
600 miles distant. 

a 


p make it in three days. A concrete road, 
markable equally for its engineering and its 
comparable mountain scenery, 25 miles long, 
mnects La Guaira, the seaport, with Caracas, a 


} 


: ‘Kingdom of the Yugoslavia, populated by 
: ca erbs, Croats and Slovenes, is bounded by Ger- 
RK i: any (Austria), Hungary and Rumania on the 

_ north, by Rumania and Bulgaria on the east, by 
> air 
a0 E 
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Venezuela - 


Yugo-Slavia 
(KRALJEVINA YUGO-SLAVIA) 
Capital, Belgrade—Area, 95,558 square miles—Population (est. 1940) 16,200,000 ‘ 
and Italy a eantey the 
S 


epartme 
after two mysterious fires 
cellery. 
A wireless station was se’ 
direction of Marconi. 


City is the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio 
Pacelli (born March 2, 1876) in Rome and elected 
Pope, 262nd, in succession to Pius XI (March 2, 
1939). The Secretary of State is Cardinal Luigi 
Maglione (appointed March 11, 1939). The late 
Pius XI, in 1933, began to go outside Vatican City, 
and summered, with more or less regularity, at 
Castel Gandolfo in the Alban Hills. He modern- 
ized life and habits in the State of Vatican City 
by full use of wireless, telegraph, telephones, Ta- 
ae automobiles and other up-to-date conven- 
ences. 


Venezuela 
(ESTADOS UNIDOS DE VENEZUELA) 
Capital, Caracas—Area, 352,170 square miles—Population (1936) 3,491,159 


distance of about seven miles airline. The con- 
necting railway is 23 miles long. In all, Venezuela 
has more than 6,000 miles of highways. 

Venezuela has had many revolutions and many 
revisions of its Constitution since the first was 
adopted (1819). That now in force was promul- 
gated (July 11, 1936) and provides for a President 
elected by Congress for five years;.a Senate 0 
40 members, and a House of Deputies of 85 mem- 
bers, elected for four years; 50% of both Houses 
is renewed every two years. There are 20 autono-— 
mous states, a federal district and two: territories. 
The Constitution also embraces a. basic labor law 


that calls for a certain amount of profit sharing, — 


compulsory compensation insurance, recognition of 
pede: unions and collective bargaining, an eight- 

our 
banks to keep 80% of their deposits invested in 
Venezuela. 

The President of Venezuela. Gen. Eleazar Lopez- 
Contreras, was elected by the National Congress 
(April 25, 1936) and inaugurated (April 29). 


The President must be Venezuelan by birth, at 


least 30 years of age, and may not be a cleric. 


bh vey ae a members must possess the same qualifi- 
cations. i : 
The government has shown great interest in 


public health, and expenditures for public health — 


work have been increased in the last two or three 
years. 
outlined a 3-year plan (1938-1940) of health work, 
much of which has been put in operation. . More 
than 70 water supply systems, and 16 sewerage 
systems, at a total cost of over 46 million bolivares — 


are planned. The fields in which the most work 


is actually being done are malaria control, tubercu- 
losis, maternal and child welfare, venereal disease 
and health education. 

The language is Spanish and Roman Catholic is 
the State religion, but religious freedom is guaran- 
teed. All education, including college, is free. Pri- 
Mary and secondary education are compulsory. 
Military service is obligatory between 21 and 45. 


This comprises three years’ service in the active " 


army and in the reserve until 45. 

The monetary_unit is the bolivar; see Index, 
Latin American Exchange Rates. The bolivar was 
worth (Aug. 15, 1940) $.2880. 

Government receipts (1939-1940) are estimated 
at 361,324,808 bolivars with expenditures the same. 

Venezuela has no public debt and possesses. a 
consistent treasury surplus. It has more money 
ao than it can spend and this is responsible 
or the high-cost-of-living, estimated at two-and- 
half times the rate in New York City. The wealth 
is derived from the oil and gold production. 

Venezuela’s imports, prior to the current war, 
were principally from the United States, Germany, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Netherlands, Japan, 
France and Italy in that order. 

Exports are mainly to Netherlands West Indies — 
(Aruba and Curacao) United States, Great Britain, — 
Germany and France, in that rank. ; 


Greece in the south, 
Adriatic Sea and Italy on the west. 
Serbia, which had since the Battle of Kosovo, 


(1389) been a vassal principality of Turkey, was 


© 


e 
day, and a revised banking law requiring ~ 


The Ministry of Health and Social Welfare — 


The present Sovereign of the State of Vatican -. 
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Men over 21 have suffrage. “2 ales 


Ws 


cs 
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“tomary two year notice. 


established as an independent kingdom by the 
Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878). After the Balkan 
wars (1913) her boundaries were enlarged by the 
annexation of Old Serbia. The Government of 
Austria-Hungary laid the assassination of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) to a 
Serbian plot and by invasion following her ulti- 
matum brought on the World War (1914-18). 
Serbia was overrun and suffered enormously, but 
(October, 1918) her army smashed the invaders’ 
resistance on the Salonika front and, with an 
irresistible drive towards the north, reoccupied 
Belgrade (Nov. 3, 1918). At the dissolution of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, the National Assem- 
blies formed in different provinces of the Empire: 
Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Voyvodina and the former independent state of 
Montenegro as well voted the reunion in one com- 
mon and independent state, together with Serbia. 
This union was proclaimed and became effective 
(Dec. 1, 1918) with Peter I of Serbia as King of 
the new “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes,’’ later officially named ‘‘The Kingdom of 
Yugoslavia.’’ King Peter I was succeeded on his 
death (1921) by his son Alexander I, who was 
assassinated (Oct. 9, 1934) at Marseilles, France, 
by_a terrorist. Crown Prince Peter (born Sept. 6, 
1923) was proclaimed King (Oct. 11, 1934) with a 
regency of three members until he becomes of age. 
The legislative power is vested in the King, the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The coun- 
try under the constitution of 1931 is a parliamen- 
tary and hereditary monarchy. The Senate con- 
sists of members elected for six years, half of 
whom are re-elected every three years. The King 
may nominate as many as the number elected. 

The original 33 provinces were abolished (1930) 
and the country divided into nine banats (counties) 
and the district of Belgrade. 

All male inhabitants over the age of 21 have 
the right to vote. The last general election to 
Parliament (Dec. 11, 1938) resulted in the choice 
of 373 Deputies. Premier Dragisha Cvetkovitch 
formed a new cabinet (Feb. 5, 1939) comprised of 
Croats, Slovenes, Mohammedans and Serbs. The 
Premier was instructed by Prince Paul, Chief Re- 
gent, to legislate a new form of accord with the 
Croats. This accord was reached (Aug. 26, 1939) 
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whereby an autonomous Croat province was created 
with its own Parliament (Sabor) to deal with their 
own administrative, cultural, economic and finan- 
cial problems. At the same time free elections 
with the secret ballot and freedom of the press 
were restored. 

The monetary unit is the dinar; see Index; 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES. The budget (1939-1940) 
provides for a balance of receipts and expenditures 
at 12,942,000,000 dinars. The dinar was worth 
(Aug. 15, 1940) $0.0235. 

Elementary education is nominally compulsory 
and free. There are universities at Belgrade, 
Zagreb, Lyublyana, Skoplye and Subotica. All re- 
ligions are recognized and enjoy equal rights. 
Serbian-Orthodox ranks first followed by the 
Roman Catholic. 

Army service is compulsory for men between the 
ages of 21 and 50. Service in the active Army is 
for 20 years with two years under the colors. For 
18 years the soldier remains subject to recall for 
training and the last ten years is passed in the 
second reserve. 

Agriculture is the basic industry, for Serbia is a 
country of small peasant holdings, and it is closely 
followed by cattle raising and forestry. These fur- 
nish occupation for 85% of the population. Nearly 
one-third of the area is covered with forests (19,- 
068,637 acres), about 45% (27,181,500 acres) is 
devoted to agriculture, and of this, 80% is sown 
to cereals. The chief crops are wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, corn, hops and grapes. The principal min- 
erals are coal, iron, copper, chrome-ore, lead, salt 
and bauxite. The country is the largest producer 
of copper in Europe. 

The river navigation of the Danube and the 
Sava is important. Split and Sushak, with excel- 
lent docks, are the largest of the 58 ports. 

The chief exports are wheat, corn, tobacco, hops, 
copper, lead, iron-ore, bauxite, cement and prunes; 
the chief imports, cotton and woollen textiles, ma- 
chinery and chemicals. 

Yugo-Slavia’s trade (1939) was divided: Imports 
—Germany, 32.5; Czecho-Slovakia, 10.7; Italy, 8.9: 
United Kingdom, 8.7; Austria. 6.9 and the United 
States 6.0 Exports—Germany, 34.9; United King- 


dom, 9.6; Czecho-Slovakia, 7.9; Belgium, 6.7; Italy, 


6.4; Austria, 6.1 and United States, 5.1. 


The League of Nations 


The League of Nations formally came into ex- 


and to achieve international peace and security.” 


istence (Jan. 10, 1920) through the coming into | From 42 members the League grew to 60 nations 


force at that date of the Treaty of Versailles. Its 
purpose is ‘‘to promote international cooperation 


in 1935, and at present includes 50. The roll of 
bine a ore is now as follows: 


istan ‘uba ndia Peru (1) 

Siion of South Africa Czechoslovakia Iran Poland 
Albania (3) Denmark Iraq Portugal 
Argentina Dominican Republic | Ireland Rumania 
Australia Ecuador Latvia Siam 
Belgium Egypt Liberia Spain (4). 
Bolivia Estonia Lithuania Sweden 
United Kingdom of Great Britain | Ethiopia Luxemburg Switzerland 

and North Ireland Finland ° Mexico Turkey 
Bulgaria France Netherlands Uruguay 
Canada eg nee Zealand Yugoslavia 

i : . a orway 
eee (2) Panama 


i Hungary 
Bry ave notice of withdrawal (April 8, 1939). 


(3) Gave notice of withdrawal (April 13, 1939).+ (4) 
Austria ceased to be a member following her 
annexation by Germany (March, 1938). Several of 
the states listed as League members can be such 
only in name, in view of existing circumstances: 
Albania, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia and Poland. 
Germany entered the League (Sept. 10, 1926) 
and (Oct. 19, 1933) gave the required two years 
notice of withdrawal because the powers in the 


mference refused to grant her 
ee ras She officially withdrew (Oct. 


35). ; 

having given notice in 1933, officially with- 

deca, (htarch ST 1935), but retains her mandates 

in the Pacific. Japan withdrew because the League 

adopted the report of the Lytton Commission re- 

affirming Chinese sovereignty eer cong ao and 
ing Japan’s aggressive ac ; 

ee cae two years’ notice of withdrawal (Dec. 

ji, 1937) because, during her war with Ethiopia, 

the League applied economic and financial ‘‘sanc- 

tions’? against her. and after these measures were 

raised refused officially to recognize her sovereignty 
over Ethiopia. Italy withdrew (1939). 

Chile gave two years notice of withdrawal (June 

2, 1938)' and ge i ee | Gnas aa Co gee 

ed ou A - 

Venezuela also dropp eee Latin-American 

ions who have left the League. are . 

Eo atanain, Costa Rica, Paraguay, Nicaragua, 

Honduras and San Salvador. Rumania gave notice 

(July 10, 1940) of her withdrawal, effective 1942. 


(2) Gave notice of withdrawal (April 11, 1939). 
Gave notice of withdrawal (May 8, 1939). 
Denmark announced (July 18, 1940) that the gov- 
ernment had decided to recall its representative to 
the league and to cancel its economic support. 

The Assembly in which ali nations may have 
three delegates and one vote meets annually in 
September. The Council meets at least three times 
a year. The permanent members of the Council, 
now that Germany, Italy and Japan have resigned 
and the Soviet Union has been expelled, are: Grea 
Britain and France. At present the non-permanent 
members, elected for three-year terms, are: Belgium, 
Bolivia. China, Dominican Republic, Greece, Iran, 
Latvia, New Zealand, Peru, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 

The 20th session of the Assembly, which was 
postponed until December, 1939, on account of the 
outbreak of the war, expelled the Soviet Union 
because of her aggression against Finland and 
asked member-states to give Finland any_aid in 
their power. It also adopted the Bruce Report, 
placing League non-political work in the charge 
of a new Central Committee on Social and Eco- 
nomic Questions with which non-member states 
will be invited to cooperate fully. 

Joseph A. C. Avenol, secretary of the League 
since July 1, 1933, announced his resignation (July 
26, 1940) saying that the ‘‘realities’’ of the pres- 
ent times made his office no longer necessary. 

The League established a branch of its Eoonomic 
and Financial Department in Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., (1940) because of the difficulties 
of communication in Switzerland. 
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eal - Social Security Board | Rg 
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_ soc D—Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman; George E. Bigge, Ellen S. Woodward. — ye 

: eee ntahinctons BE oe Regional offices are maintained in Boston, Mass.; New York, N. ae « ms 

- Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, D. G.; Cleveland, O.; Chicago, Ill.; Birmingham, Tat Minneapo A 
- Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; San Antonio, Tex.; Denver, Col.; and San Francisco, Cal. : 

a Insurance.” The amendments of 1939 also 


hae Pa A ident 

Phe Social Security Act, signed by the Presiden ru Seton - 

. 7 : gthened all the other programs. e Socia 

Aug. Ue. 1938, includes Jia age insurance and | Security Board administers old-age and survivors 

provided for Federal cooperation in State plans for ee ton eaolovinens compensation and public - 2 
odpm e eg a 

to n aged, the nee , are administered by 0 . i oa 

dren Tt iso extended Federal aid available to The President’s first Reorganization Plan au- 

e States for four health and welfare services and | thorized the integration of the United States Em- e 
for vocational rehabilitation. In August, 1939, | ployment Service formerly with the Department of - 


T mts to the Act were passed by Congress | Labor with the administration of unemployment — 

‘ Erich materially liberalized the old-age insurance | compensation under the Social Security Board in 7 % 

system so as to give increased protection for in- | July, 1939. A new Bureau of Employment Security “4 

sured workers and provide protection for work- | was established to coordinate the administration of : 

ers’ families. At the same time the name of the | employment service and unemployment compensa~ 

‘system was changed to ‘‘Old-Age and Survivors! tion functions. : 
oe - f 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE | 


SY ity Act provides only one pro-| (exclusive of amounts in excess of $3,000 received 
Bid Boeial Sar Se ei tered b the Federal | in one year) by the number of months he could 
which is entirely administered by 2 t 
ey Be d survivors | have worked under the system—that is, the num- 
ermment—the system of old-age an ber of months between 1936 (or his 32nd birth- 
msurance. As amended in 1939 this program pro- : i irth- 
at , Raion 40. f day, if later) and the quarter in which he be- 
vides monthly benefits, beginning Jan. 1, 1940, for | comes eligible for benefits or dies. > 
_Tetired employees insured under the system and An insured employee becomes eligible for bene- 
the fits if he is 65 or more years of age, is fully in- 
ees. Benefits are based on wages received by | sured, and files a claim for benefits. A worker is 
iployees in what may be broadly termed industry | fully insured for life when he has received as much 
commerce. Certain types of employment were | as $50 in covered employment in each of 40 calen- 
ted. These are: agricultural labor; domestic | dar quarters; or if he has received $50 in each of — 
ce; casual labor not in the course of the| enough calendar quarters to equal half the quar- 
loyers’ trade or business; service on foreign | ters elapsing between Dec. 31, 1936 (or his attain- _ 
ssels and certain small fishing vessels; service for | ment of age 21, if later) and the quarter in which — 
eral, State and local governments and certain | he dies or attains age 65, but in not fewer than 6 
;_instrumentalities; employment by re-| calendar quarters. Such quarters of coverage 
s, charitable, educational, and scientific or- | count toward benefits even if they occur before 
tions not organized or conducted for profit; | the worker is 21 years old or after he is 65, but 
for a foreign government or its instrumen-| they must be subsequent to 1936. Wages earned 
s; certain part-time or itinerant employ- | between Jan. 1, 1937 and Jan. 1, 1939, by a person 
providing only nominal wages such as ser- | past 65 years of age do not count toward benefits, 
s for fraternal and beneficiary associations and | since the inclusion of wages received after age 65 . 
chools and colleges by regular students; family | did not become effective until Jan. 1, 1939. ae 
nt and service by newspaper boys under When an insured worker is eligible for monthly 
ad employment is excepted because it is | benefits, supplementary benefits are provided for 
by a separate system for railroad workers. | a wife 65 years of age or over and for unmarried 
amount of monthly benefits are deter- | dependent children under 16 years of age, or unde: 
| on the basis of the worker’s average monthly 
e. The formula for computing monthly bene-. 
40 per cent of the first $50 of average 


in paich he earns $15 
nt. 


Ss of 


j Years of 
rage 


Single |Married?|| Single |Married?||coverage| Single |Married2||. Single |Married2 — 


| Av. monthly wage || Av. monthly wage Av. monthly wage |} Av. m ' 
of $50 of $100 of $150 je of $200 ae 


5S So | a eee reamed baer cae ae _ 
i $20.60 $30.90 $25.75 $38.63 3 $30.90 46. 7 
a . 21.00 31.50 26.25 . 549-38 ete ree 


39.38 5 31.50 47.25 42.0 . 
33.00 27.50 41.25 10 33.00 49.50 44.00 66.00 
36.00 30.00 45.00 20 36.00 54.00 48.00 72.00 
i 39.00 32.50 48.75 30 39.00 58.50 52.00 78.00 
28.00 40.00 35.00 52.50 40 42.00 63.00 56.00 | 84.00 


at 7 ee a r 

~ - 1It is assumed that an individual earns at least $200 in each year of coverage in order to b igi 

receive the 1 per cent increment. If this were not the case, the benefit would be somewhat owen ue 
} *Benefits for a married couple without children where wife is eligible for a supplement. 


. When a fully insured individual dies, survivors’ ; his death even thought he may not have been fully 

monthly benefits are provided in the following | insured. 

‘amounts: three-fourths of the worker’s benefit] The minimum monthly benefit payable in the 
eilg 


or over, or for case of any insured individual is $10. rier. 
tate for a widow 65 or tor a,widow with. im poth’ forntbe individual Rae Beta tne 


family varies where supplementar 

Ss tyres ka in no soo can Seats ‘oem sas 
ere is no survivor entitled to mon eae 

fits at the time of the worker's death» Senn 


ayment, 1 : ? 
Monthly survivors’ benefits are also provided for enelit Baer ane it alate corkace 


_ any minor children and for a widow with such the individual payi 

palidren. a me le Ls an ee wees peru be reimbursed oo theo ap gee emount. gees 
r, has or more a quarter for at least s Tabl ; +3 
calendar quarters during the three years prior to! fits ees Bane wes Pee leaaibily Sureivors bene- 


* 
dependent children in her care; one-half of the 
__worker’s benefit rate for each unmarried dependent 

child under 18 years of age; one-half of the work- 
 er’s benefit rate for each dependent parent if there 
no widow or dependent child. 


ee il i 
ee > 


_United States—The Social Security Act 
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TABLE II—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY SURVIVOR BENEFITS! 
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Av. monthly wage of/Av. monthly wage of 
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Av. monthly wage of/Av. monthly wage of 
deceased, $150 deceased, $250 


deceased, $50 deceased, $100 
3 $10 30)$15.45)$25.75/$12.88 $19.31 $32.19 
s 10.50) 15.75} 26.25) 13.13, 19.69, 32.81 
10 11.00} 16.50} 27.50} 13.75) 20.63) 34.38 
20 12.90) 18.00} 30.00} 15.00) 22.50) 37.50 
30 13.0)} 19.50} 32.50} 16.25) 24.38) 40.63 
40 14.90} 21.00} 35.00} 17.50) 26.25) 43.75} 


iIt is assumed that an individual earns at least $200 in each year of coverage. 


case, the benefit would be somewhat lower. 


Benefits under the old age and survivors insur- 
ance system are financed by equal taxes on the 
employer and the employee. They are based on the 
employee’s wages (exclusive of amounts in excess 
of $3,000 received in any one year). The rates 
for both the employer and the employee are 1 per 
cent of the employee's wages until 1943 when 
the rate is increased one per cent for each. It will 
be increased an additional one-half per cent each 
three years thereafter until the maximum of 3 
percent for the employer and 3 per cent for the 
employee is reached in 1949. 

The Act as amended in 1939 establishes a Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
in the Federal Treasury to be supervised by a board 
of trustees consisting of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Labor and the Chair- | 


3 $15.45|$23.18|/$38.63/$20.60/$30.90 $51.50 
5 15,75) 23.63) 39.38] 21.00) 31. 


; 3 50| 52.50 
10 16.50) 24.75) 41.25) 22.00) 33.00) 55.00 
20 18.00} 27.00} 45.00) 24.00} 36.00) 60.00 
30 19.50} 29.25] 48.75) 26.00} 39.00; 65.00 
40 21.00) 31.50} 52.50] 28.00) 42.00] 70.00 


If this were not the 


man of the Social Security Board. All funds col- 
lected from the old-age and survivors insurance 
taxes are appropriated to this trust fund. 

Administration of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance necessitates maintaining a continuous wage 
record, under a separate account number, for each 
employee until he is eligible for benefits, in order 
to determine his average monthly wage received 
in covered employment. -Every three months em- 
ployers report the amount of each employee’s 
Wages, with his name and account number, to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, when they pay the 
employer’s and employee’s taxes. The Bureau for- 
wards these reports to the Social Security Board 
where each employee’s wages are. recorded to his 
account Wage record accounts had been estab- 
lished for approximately 50,000,000 persons by the 
end of the 1940 fiscal year. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY . 


The employment security program for which the 
Social Security Board is the Federal administrative 
agency combines the two functions of placement of 
workers through the public employment service an 
the payment of unemployment compensation bene- 
fits to unemployed workers qualified under their 
State unemployment compensation laws. 

The Social Security Act provides for Federal co- 
operation in the establishment and mantenance 
of State unemployment compensation systems, 
This cooperation is manifested in two ways: pro- 
vision is made for grants to the States to cover the 
cost of administering State laws; and employers 
are allowed credit for their contributions to a 
State unemployment fund against the Federal un- 
employment tax. r 

The Federal unemployment tax is an excise tax 
levied on the payroll of employers with eight or 
More employees. It amounts to 3 percent of 
wages paid (exclusive of amounts in excess of 
$3,000-paid to one employee in one year). Wages 
paid for certain types of employment are ex- 
empted from this tax. The exceptions include: 
agricultural labor; domestic service; casual labor 
not in the course of the employer’s trade or busi- 
ness; services on both American and foreign ves- 
sels; service in the employ of a foreign government 
or its instrumentalities; employment for Federal, 
State and local governments and certain of their 
instrumentalities; family employment; service by 
insurance agents; service by newsboys under 18: 
certain part-time itinerant employment providing 
only nominal wages such as service for fraternal 
and beneficiary associations and for schools and 
colleges by regular students; and services for cer- 
tain charitable, religious, educational and_ scien- 
tific organizations not organized or conducted for 


profit. 


Employers subject to the Federal unemployment 
tax are allowed credit (up to 90 per cent of the 
amount of the tax) for their contributions to 
State unemployment funds. 

The establishment and administration of State 
unemployment compensation systems is wholly 
within the province of the State. .The Social Se- 
curity Act merely sets certain minimum standards 
which the State law must meet if the State is to 
receive Federal cooperation. By July 31, 1937, 
all States and Territories had enacted unemploy- 
ment insurance laws and qualified for Federal co- 
operation. By 1940 more than 28,000,000 employees 
had wage credits under state systems. By July, 
ere unemployment benefits were payable in every 

ate. 

Total unemployment benefits paid out by States 
since the program first started amounted to 
$1,107,652,921 by June 1940. The employment ser- 
vice was established by the Wagner-Peyser Act of 
1933 and provides for Federal cooperation in the 
establishment and maintenance of State employ- 
ment services; the Federal Government paying 
part of the administrative costs of the State 
agency. ~ = 

The employment service isnot restricted to em- 
ployers and employees. covered by unemployment 
compensation. Its facilities are available to all 
employers and employees in the State. All States 
and Territories now have employment service and 
are receiving Federal cooperation under the terms 
of the Wagner-Peyser Act. By June 1940 more 
than 1,500 full-time public employment offices had 
been established in cities and towns throughout 
the country. In addition there were more than 
3,100 part-time and itinerant offices serving work- 
ers in less populous areas. 4 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE , 


The Social Security Act makes provision for 

anting Federal funds to the States to aid them 
ey giving financial assistance to three groups of 
needy persons—the needy aged, the needy blind 
and dependent children. The Federal grant in 
each case is based on the amount the State spends 
for its program up to a maximum assistance pay- 
ment per individual. The amendments of 1939 
increased the maximum for Federal contributions, 


The States adopt and administer their own pub- 
lic assistance plans. Each State plan is submitted 
to the Social Security Board, and if found to meet 
certain standards set forth in the Federal act it is 
approved by the Board, and the State becomes eli- 
gible for Federal grants. Standards for State 
plans specified by the Federal act are designated 
to assure efficient administration and equitable 


distribution of assistance. 
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OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE ; 


For old-age assistance the Federal Government 
grants to the State an amount equal to one-half 
the assistance payments made to each individual 
up to a Federal-State total of $40 a month per 
person. The Federal Government adds 5 per cent 
to its share of assistance payments which the 
State may use for either administration or assis~- 
tance. All States and Territories have approved 


i 


plans and are receiving Federal grants for old-age 
assistance. In June 1940, the number of recipi- 
ents of this form of aid was approximately 1,974,- 
| 000 and the total payments to recipients from Fed- 
eral, State and local funds for that month 
| amounted to more than $39,600,000. The average 
Sein assistance payment in June, 1940 was 
t - . 


AID TO THE BLIND 


For aid to the blind the Federal Government 
grants to the State an amount equal to one-half 
the ‘assistance payments to each individual up to 
a Federal-State total of $40 a month per person 
and also pays approximately one-half of the cost 
of administering the State plan. As of June, 1940, 
'plans for aid to the blind had been approved for 


41 States, the District of Columbia and Hawaii, In 
June 1940 the number of recipients of this form 
of aid was approximate 47,600 and total pay- 
ments to recipients from Federal, State, and local 
funds for that month amounted to about $1,125,- 
000. The average, payment for aid to the blind in 
June, 1940 was $23.69. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


For aid to dependent children the Federal Gov- 
ernment grants to the State an amount equal to 
one-half the assistance payments for each depen- 
dent child up to a Federal-State total of $18 for 
the first child and $12 for any additional child in 
the same family, and also pays approximately one- 
half the cost of administering the State plan. As 


dren had been approved for 40 States, the District 
of Columbia, and Hawaii. In June, 1940 approxi- 
mately 799,000 dependent children in 332,000 fam- 
ilies were receiving this form of aid. Total pay- 
ments to recipiénts from Federal, State and local 
funds for that month amounted to about $10,675,- 
000. The average payment in June, 1940 was $32.17 


of June 1940, plans for aid to dependent chil- 


MATERNAL AND CHILD- 


Federal funds for three programs to promote 
Maternal and child health and welfare, which are 
under the supervision of the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor, were in- 
ereased by the Social Security Act and further in- 
creased by the amendments of 1939. These three 

_ programs—maternal and child health, aid to 


MATERNAL AND CHIL 


A sum of $5,820,000 is authorized for grants to 
the States for maternal and child health services 
to be carried on especially in rural areas and in 
areas suffering from severe economic distress. This 


per family. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


crippled children, and child welfare—operate on 
a Federal-State cooperative basis. The States 
adopt and administer their own plans, and re- 
ceive Federal grants to help carry on their pro- 
grams if their plans are approved by the United 
States Children’s Bureau. These three programs 
ae now in operation on practcally a Nation-wide 
scale. 


D-HEALTH SERVICES 


appropriation is to be used for extending and im- 
proving State and local health services to mothers 
and _ children and for demonstration services in 
needy areas and among groups in special need. 


SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


An annual appropriation of $3,870,000 is author- 
ized for grants to States for services for crippled 
children. This appropriation is to be used to en- 
able the States to extend and improve, especially 
in rural areas and areas suffering from severe 


CHILD WELFA 


An annual appropriation of $1,510,000 is author- 
ized for grants to States for welfare services for 
the protection and care of homeless, dependent, 
and neglected children and children in danger of 
becoming delinquents. This amount is to be al- 
lotted by the Secretary of Labor to the States, 
largely on the basis of rural population. The 
amount so allotted is to be expended for payment 
of part of the cost of district, county, and other 


economic distress, services for locating crippled 
children and for providing medical and surgical 
care, hospitalization, and after care, for crippled 
children and for children suffering from condi- 
jtions which lead to crippling. 


RE SERYICES 


local child-welfare services in areas predominantly 
rural, and for developing State services for the 
encouragement and assistance of adequate methods 
of community child-welfare organization in areas 
predominantly rural and other areas of special 
need. The Social Security Act provides that the 
ae Le ges aS bate gh services are to be 
oped jointly by e State 
Children’s Bureau. Pepe eae 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


The Social Security Act provided for extension of 
Federal aid to the States in the establishment and 
maintenance of adequate State and local public 
health services. Federal funds for this purpose 
were further increased by the amendments of 1939. 
Under the amended Act, the sum of $11,000,000 is 
authorized to be appropriated for this purpose each 
year. Allotments to the States are made by the 
Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service on the basis of population, the spe- 
cial health problems, and the financial needs of 


the respective States. This money is used b 

States for extending State health department. see 
vices, for assistance to counties and other govern- 
ment units in maintaining adequate public-health 
programs, and for training health officers, nurses 
engineers, and other public health workers in 
modern methods of public health and administra- 
tion. All of the States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Henle a Ley ete kes of Columbia are matching 

‘al funds and receiving the cooper: 
Federal Government in thet et ge 


ti a 
lis healtnenvogrnana extension of their pub 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Provision is made in the Social Security Act for 
extending and strengthening programs of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the physically disabled, so 
that vocationally handicapped persons may, when- 
ever possible, be trained and placed on a self- 
supporting basis, Under the Act as amended in 


1939 an annual appropriation of $3,500 

authorized for the purpose of making’ pals a 
the States for vocational rehabilitation purposes 
This program is administered by the Office of Edu- 
cation. Forty-eight States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico are receiving 
Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation. 


ADMINISTRATION 


‘The Social Security Act established the Social 
Security Board as the administrative agency to 
have jurisdiction over the old-age insurance, un- 
employment compensation and public assistance 
features of the Act. Another duty of the Social 
Security Board is to study and from time to time 
Make recommendations to Congress concerning 
methods of better promoting the objectives of, the 


social security program. This Board of 
members is appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Under 
the President’s First Reorganization Plan, effec-| 
tive July 1, 1939, a new organization was created 
with the title of ‘‘Federal Security. Agency” 
within which was included the Social Security 

ard. ‘ 


three 
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4 U. S.—Public Assistance Grants; Relief Expenditures 215. 
“J 
U. S. Grants to States for Public Assistance ‘a 
4 3 
Source: Advances for the fiscal year 1939-40 certified to the Secretary of the Treasury “ 
by the Social Security Board — 
Old-age Aid to depend- Aid to 
State assistance ent children the blind Total 7 
Alabama $1,021, rie 79 Nahe $32,170.27 $1,488 483.82 ‘ 
209,661.17 (a) (a) 209,661.17 
- 1,357,281.69 431,082.19 55,401.53 1,843,765.41 f 
703,794.78 213/290.20 31,337.19 948,422.17 ‘ 
27,974,052. ll 2,662,399.64 1,530,555.66 32,167,007.41 ? 
7,226,545.25 837,920.64 105,900.79 8,170,366.68 : 
2,803,790.73 | * (a) 27,110.83 2,830,901.56 J 
190,945.51 89,535.33 (a) 280,480.84 
529,937.26 181,472.85 34,576.64 745,986.75 
‘ 2,605,266.33 364,731.19 179,251.28 3,149, 1258.80 s 
1,262,735.11 460,859.36 69/423.17 1,793,017.64 ‘ 
118,173.58 181,868.63 6,107.23 306,149.44 F 
1,125,277.53 399,642.79 39,741.24 1,564,661.56 
17,401,180.13 (a) (a) 17,401,180.13 ‘ 
7,224,136.46 2,407,737.42 320,404.22 9,952,278.10 
6,806,162.52 (a) 209,459.77 7,015,622.29 
2,973,666.29 903,353.44 143,969.40 4, »989.13 
2,512,042.98 (a) (a) 2,512,042.98 ‘ 
2,274,016.52 1,766,275.63 96,342.38 4,136,634.5. . 
1,714,052.25 260,504.80 174,734.88 2,149,291.93 F 
2,036,959.98 1,396, 160.08 95,043.59 3,528,163.65 a 
14,313,614.65 2,011,081.14 164,685.69 16,489,381.48 4 
7,876,527.53 2,932,103.43 124,569.65 10,933,200.61 j 4 
- 8,607,678.65 1,319,260.11 146,655.90 10,073 ,594.66 = 
950,203.36 (a) 31,216.59 981,419.95 : 
, 9,075,671.72 1,254,212.46 (a) 10,329,884.18 2 
1,382,066.31 339,779.35 23,500.32 1,745,345.98 , 
2,811,582.93 757,810.97 74,263.40 3,643.657.30 a 
372,564. (a) (a) 372,564.39 f 
New Hampshire 653,217.7. 113,470.13 44,612.70 811,300.57 ‘ 
New Jersey ...... se ee 3,832,457.21 1,574,191.28 99,311.31 5,505,959.80 3 
NE cs LS on 3.0 tcx sin 6 348,241.63 233,261.76 21,998.02 603,501.41 E- 
(J he a ia 16,378,223.75 5,873,076.36 419,285.86 22,670,585.97 
PVOvG CAFOHDA. 2... ee cee 2,189,632.96 833,202.72 198,075.86 3,220,911.54 : 
ior Dakota... 2... cL... | 941,270.91 359,582.13 17,886.36 1,318,739.40 q 
MEER is Os, sha ecu ws: 17,088,924.86 2,009,652.31 493,395.07 19,591,972.24 
oe ae 7,842,040.98 1,218,530.44 206,829.40 9,267,400.82 d 
ro. eo ia i ras 2,725,605.39 342,014.34 71,359.95 3,138,979.68 
aa a 12,365,322. 5,657,626.34 (a) 18,022,948.99 
a ee 816,619.87 4,467.0: 5,469.78 1,046,556.73 
Platieh Oaroling - oo... we ee 1,119,207.06 339,004.42 61,157.59 1,519,369.07 
{ Pauw Dakota. 2... le kee 1,640,853. 25,269.8. 1,666,122.87 
* 2,491,193.69 1,271,530.61 112,353.13 ,875,077.43 
7,904,212.96 ¥ (a) 7,904,212. 
. 1,822,941. 535,293.68 33,657.84 2,391,893.48 
525,858.25 86,782.20 21,320.55 633,961.00 
932.852.51 249'611.31 84,589.05 1,267,052.87 
5,386,760.82 840,604.95 181,845.76 6,409,211.53 
1,368,432.09 821,316.93 88,559.17 2,278,308.19 
6,769,918.75 1,801,519.25 299,289.40 8,870, 727.40 
473,782.76 122,834.38 25,652.49 622,269.63 
Misbites: States... 66... 6 Uo. .0s $231,078,669.34 $46,113,458.03 $6,228,350.75 $283 420,478.12 


(a) No plan approved by the Social Security Board. 


Public Relief Expenditures—* Jan., 1935-December, 1939 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics 
Earnings of persons employed 


All pub. Obligations incurred for— under Federal work prog. 
assist. 
and earn-| Special types of public 
ings 7 mara ae Civili Projects Fedacal 
SS ee ee ee Villian ro. 
— Locke ad Aid to General | Conser- | operated |work and 
under Old-age |todep./Aid to) relief vation by the j|construc- 
z Federal assis- chil- the Corps WPA tion 
work tance dren | blind projects 
prog. 
s1g.495's20. 724 SUI "SLOSEEG.” 20485 375 940 
543,107 iy Bi 3 , BBS |.) 7 st akan # 
he Baty eceaiber! «2 ate soe OSI 12,646} 19,782] 2,938] 355,552) 115,883).......... 89,608 
1934 January-June..... 1,280,409 14,317| 20,254] 3,237) 464,941 118,421), .enaeme 131,058 
spocmmiet | Piogeas] Uae] wae] Gaon) debate eat 13 
are 1,279,736 s 7 Bi ' WP ers f 
ie te btosaber 1318/99 35,861] 21,139] 4,080] 580,302 193,360} $238,018) 203,662 
sane gear sune. | P00 Me] ate] deass] Seas) fasta) TI] HSN| Beka 
Co : 1,651, 5 F Bi B , 5 f 
1937 A i ta eo 1,004, 141,305] 32,323} 7,568] 211,684) 131 680,175 65,22 
- ber. ... ,334,899 169,137] 38,93 8,603} 195,185} 114,252 06, 274,079 
1938 eae une stad 1,597,893] 191,037} 46,556| 9,411) 256,1 111,084 31,247| 208.951 
het 866, ati ‘one 56,144] 10 679 339'005 i isis77 883°960 tet 3 
74 i 5 , . 
ahs Januarysune ote ct bar, 098 218) 981 58, 769| 10,339] 228,865} 112,036} 624,476 __ 311,769 
. ; PROLA Eaves ~.., 119,495,899] 1,412,389|455,985| 89,435] 5,195,197| 1,733,370) 6,247,037 3,019,956 


#Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items incident to operation of 
__~-—«- work programs; and of transient care. 
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Federal Housing Administration 


FHA—Federal Housing Administration—Stewart McDonald, Administrator. Address, Washington, 
D. C. District offices are maintained im the various states. 


The Federal Housing Administration was created 
by the National Housing Act, approved June 27, 
1934, and amended in 1935, ’36, 37, '38 and '39. The 
amended act authorizes the Administrator to in- 
sure lending institutions against losses incurred on 
two types of loans, those for the repair, alteration, 
or improvement of property and those secured by 
mortgages on structures designed for residential 
purposes. we J 
Total business transacted by the Administration 
from its inception until the close of business June 
30, 1940, aggregated nearly $5,500,000,000. This 
figure includes applications for home mortgage 
insurance totaling $4,168,000;000; modernization 
and repair loans amounting to $1,073,000,000, and 
commitments to insure mortgages on rental hous- 
ing projects in the amount of $142,600,000. —- 
Under Title I of the act, lending institutions 
may be insured against losses up to 10 percent of 
the aggregate amount of all short-term property 
improvement loans made. Such loans may be in- 
sured if they provide for expenditures of not more 
‘than $2,500 for modernization and repair or for 
new construction. The latter type of loan applies 
principally to the construction of small business 
and farm buildings, summer cottages, and the like, 


and for the construction of small homes in areas, 


not eligible for financing under the other phases 
_of the program; these loans for residential build- 
ing may be eligible for insurance when the down 
payment or equity in the property is as low as 5 
per cent. : 

The maximum liability that may be outstanding 
at any time, plus the total amount of claims paid 
under Title I, is $100,000,000. Total claims paid 
by the Administration on modernization loans 
amounted to $27,303,000 on June 30, 1940. 

When the total of claims reinstated and amounts 
collected has been deducted from this total, the net 
losses suffered under the program amount to 
slightly over $17,513,000 or a loss ratio of less than 
two per cent of the total value of loans insured. 

Title II provides for a long-term mortgage in- 
surance program to be carried out by means of 
two mortgage insurance funds, for one individual 
home mortgages insured and the other covering 
mortgages insured on multi-family and group 
housing projects. Current revenue from appraisal 
fees, mortgage insurance premiums, and other 
sources is more than $1,700,000 a month and ex- 
ceeds expenses by a substantial margin. 

The purpose of the mortgage insurance program 
is the encouragement of improvements in housing 

, Standards and conditions, through (1) a substan- 
tial, nation-wide reduction of mortgage interest 
Tates and other financing costs, (2) the establish- 
ment of uniform ey eteber lending and appraisal 
practices for the entire country, and (3) populari- 
zation of the long-term, amortized, high loan- 
value mortgage. 

Under Title II, the Administrator is authorized 
to insure first mortgage loans made by approved 
lending institutions, on both new construction and 
existing properties. On newly-constructed homes 
carrying mortgages not exceeding $5,400, mort- 
gages may represent up to 90 percent of the ap- 
praised value of such properties, making it pos- 
sible for owner-occupied houses to be financed 
with down payments as small as 10 percent of the 
appraised value. Insurance up to 90 percent of 
the appraised value may be granted also on the 
fitst $6,000 appraised value of properties where 
the total loan submitted for insurance does not 
exceed $8,600. The balance of the mortgage must 


represent not more than 80 percent of the balance 
‘of the appraised value of the property above $6,000. 
Thus a $10,000 house can be purchased with a 
down payment of $1,400.. Mortgage insurance on 
existing structures, rented dwellings, and all new 
houses financed with mortgages in excess of $8,600 
is limited to 80 percent of the appraised value of 
the property. ‘ 

Under present regulations the maximum interest 
rate which may be charged by lending institutions 
as insured mortgages is 415 percent, plus the an- 
nual insurance premium of 44 percent of the out- 
standing balance paid to the FHA. The extension 
of the maximum amortization period of 90 percent 
mortgage from 20 to 25 years materially reduces 
bisa monthly payment necessary to, purchase a 

ome. 

The mutual mortgage insurance fund stood at a 
total of $26,731,600 June 30, 1940, against which 
had been charged total net losses of $563,531. Of 
the nearly 538,117 individual home mortgages in- 
sured at that time, the Administration had ac- 
quired only 1,728 properties following foreclosure 
and had issued authorized, or held in audit deben- 
tures valued at slightly more than $8,000,000. The 
retirement of debentures is covered, in whole or in 
part, by funds derived from the sale of such prop- 
erties; debentures, outstanding, cannot be con- 
sidered a net loss to the fund. 

Construction of apartments or groups of in- 
dividual houses is encouraged under Section 207 
of the amended act. Insurance is provided in Sec- 
tion 207 for apartment or group housing projects 
financed with mortgages amounting to as much 
as $5,000,000 which by regulation bear interest at 
not more than 4 percent. Amortization for. such 
mortgages may run for long periods and the mort- 
gage amount per room is limited to $1,350 per 
Toom. 

Under Title III of the National Housing Act, 
the Federal National Mortgage Association, with 
a capital and surplus of $11,000,000 furnished by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, pur- 
chases insured small home mortgages from origi- 
nating lenders and makes insured loans in large- 
scale rental housing projects. 

The following tables show the extent of the ac- 
tivities of FHA: ; 


MORTGAGES SELECTED FOR APPRAISAL 
FIRST SIX MONTHS 1939, 1940 


1939 1940 

Number Amount Number Amount 
Jan. 17,235 $ 77,594,030 5,507 $ 70,922,630 
Feb. 19,262 86,213,375 18,658 84,504,943 
Mar, 27,00) 121,689,493 25,095 113,918,457 
Apr. 23,502 105,666,161 28,684 128,231,968 
May 24,087 109,442,140 28,811 129,184,811 
June 22,265 101,500,564 24,308 109,380,220 
Total 133,357 602,105,763 141,063 636,148,029 


MORTGAGES ACCEPTED FOR INSURANCE 
ae MONTHS 1939, 1940 
1940 


Number Amount Number Amount 
Jan, 9,989 § 42,217,800 ,141 $ 48,830,737 
Feb 9,839 »223,700 10,482 44,980,109 
Mar. 14,935 63,485,800 14,695 63,602,070 
Apr. 15,119 64,895,200 17,760 16,873,590 
May 17,29: 73,701,350 18,477 79,930,462 
June 19,047 82,321,770 19,542 84,356,600 
Total 86,224 367,845,620 92,097 398,573,568 


Under the Reorganization Act of 1939 the FHA 
was grouped under the Federal Loan Agency. 


Federal Works Agency — | 


FWA—Federal Works Agency—Administrator, John M. Carmody. Address, Washington, D. C. 


The Federal Works Agency was created by the 
first plan for government reorganization submit- 
ted to Congress by the President April 25, 1939, 
under authority of the Reorganization Act of 1939, 
and began to function as an agency of the Federal 
Government on July 1, 1939. : 

Five organizations, previously operating either 
as independent establishments or as parts of de- 
partments, were brought together under FWA. 
These organizations were: The Work Projects Ad- 
ministration (WPA), formerly the Works Progress 
Administration (with the exception of the National 
Youth Administration); the Public Works Admin- 
istration (PWA), formerly the Federal Emergency 
Administration. of Public Works; the Public Roads 
Administration (PRA), formerly the Bureau of 
Public Roads in the Department of Agriculture; 


the United States Housing Authorit: i 

formerly in the Interior Department; find the Pun: 
lic Buildings Administration (PBA), in which was 
combined the Branch of Public Buildings, Procure- 
ment Division, Treasury Department, and the 
Branch ‘of Buildings Management, National Park 
Service, Interior Department. All of the adminis- 
Danae ae Be a The 

ite ates Housing Author i 
Rice : e Nidat yt can re oe 
e purpose of consolidating these fiv 

the Federal Works Agency was: To peauee cEpene 
ditures; to increase efficiency; to consolidate agen- 
cies according to major purposes; to reduce the 
number of agencies by consolidating those having 
similar functions; and to eliminate overlapping 
and duplication of effort in the government, 


United States—Works Projects Administration 


Work Projects 
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Administration 


WPA—Works Projects Administration—Address, Washington, D. C. 


The primary function of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, created in April, 1935, and incor- 
porated in the Federal Works Agency on July 1, 
1939, is to provide useful work on public projects 
to unemployed workers in need of jobs. 

Because of differences among communities in the 
local requirements for public improvements and 
in the occupational backgrounds of the needy un- 
employed for whom the jobs are to be provided, 
the projects operated under the WPA program in- 
clude a wide variety of activities. Highway, road, 
and street work has predominated; at the end of 
June, 1940, it provided slightly less than 43 per- 
cent of the total number of jobs on projects oper- 
ated by WPA. The various kinds of Professional 
and Service projects, including educational and 
recreational work and many professional, clerical, 
and service activities, accounted for almost 25 per- 
cent of the total employment. These Professional 
and Service projects and sewing projects (which 
accounted for about 7 percent of the total) pro- 
vided jobs for most of the women workers. The 
construction of sewer systems and other public 
utilities and of public buildings were also out- 
standing types of projects, providing employment 
for 10 and 9 percent, respectively, of the WPA 
workers. 

The Work Projects Administration cooperates 
with military and naval agencies in carrying out 
numerous projects related to national defense. 
WPA operations relating to the manufacture of 
munitions and implements of war are expressly 
prohibited. However, special statutory provisions 
have been enacted to facilitate the participation 
of the WPA in other aspects of the defense pro- 
gram. Restrictions applying to the operation of 
other WPA projects have been waived by law to 
permit the operation of projects certified by the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy as 
being important for military or naval purposes. 

From the beginning of the program through June 
30, 1940, a total of more than $400,000,000 in Fed- 
eral and sponsors’ funds had been expended for 
WPA projects operated for the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the Coast Guard, the Na- 
tional Guard, and for municipal airport projects. 

The facilities constructed for these agencies have 
included barracks, garages, warehouses, training 

elds, rifle ranges, administrative buildings, 
armories, roads, landing fields, hangars, air mark- 
ers, and similar structures. The expansion of 
WPA participation in these and similar kinds of 
defense projects began immediately after the close 
of the fiscal year 1940. E 

Under special Congressional authorization the 
Work Projects Administration has initiated projects 
in every state for training workers in manual occu- 
pations in industries engaged in production for de- 
fense purposes. These projects, sponsored by the 
Advisory Commission to the Council for National 
Defense and by the Office of Education of the 
Interior. Department, involved an estimated ex- 
penditure of about $17,000,000 during. the summer 
months. Similar projects will be continued 
throughout the year. 

The number of workers employed on all WPA 
projects averaged 2,054,000 during fiscal year 1940, 
which was about one-third lower than in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. The total was 1,664,620 at the 
end of June, 1940. (This number included almost 
1,583,242 workers on projects operated by the 
WPA and some 81,378 persons employed on projects 
operated by other Federal agencies with funds 
transferred from the WPA under authority of Sec- 
tion 3 of the 1938 ERA Act and Section 11 of the 
1939 ERA Act. The total of 1,583,242 workers on 
projects operated by WPA, of whom about 15 per-~ 
cent were women, represents a decline of 1,553,261 
from the employment peak reached in the late fall 
of 1938 when continued unemployment after_the 
business reversal of 1937 required a large WPA 
program. Comparison with earlier years indicate 
that in June, 1940, the level of employment on 
projects operated by WPA was 937,499 lower than 
in June, 1938; and 192,997 lower than in June, 
1937, when private employment was at relatively 
high levels. As has been the case throughout the 
operation of the WPA program, most of the WPA 
workers (almost 97 percent) were certified as in 
need by local public welfare agencies. Since the 
beginning of the WPA program in the late sum- 
mer of 1935, 7,800,000: different persons have been 
employed at one time or another on WPA projects. 

Most WPA projects workers (96 out of every 100) 
are paid in accordance with the monthly security 
earnings schedule, and they earned an average of 


roughly $54 a month during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1940. The earnings schedule specilies 
monthly wages that vary with the degree of ‘Skill 
required for the job to which the worker is assigned 
—unskilled, intermediate (semi-skilled), skilled, 
and professional and technical—and with the sec- 
tion of the country and degree of urbanization 
(based on the 1930 population of the largest mu- 
nicipality within each county) of the locality in 
which the worker is employed. The ERA Act of 
1936 required that workers be paid according to 
the hourly wage rates prevailing locally for the 
occupations at which they were engaged; this pro- 
vision in combination with specified monthly earn- 
ings made the number of hours worked by a project 
employee each month a derived figure obtained by 
dividing the monthly assigned wage by the hourly 
wage rate. This relation between hourly wage 
rates and hours of work was reversed by the ERA 
Act of 1939, which sets the number of hours to be 
worked by project employees at 130 a month.. The 
1939 Act also initiated changes in the monthly 
earnings schedule; it required that the wage 
Schedule, while maintaining approximately the 
previous national average per WPA worker, may 
vary for workers of the same wage class in differ- 
ent geographic areas only to the extent justified 
differences in the cost of living. 

Reported physical accomplishments on WPA 
work projects from the beginning of the program 
to Dec. 31, 1939, include almost every class of 
public work. Among the many kinds of work com- 
pleted on the highway and street systems of the 
country were the 470,000 miles of roads and streets 
that were built or improved by the WPA and the 
37,200 new bridges built and 37,400 existing bridges 
reconditioned. A large share of this kind of work 
Was done on farm-to-market roads in rural areas. 
More than 23,000 new public buildings, including 
several thousand schools were completed, some 
63,000 existing buildings were renoyated, and over 
2,800 additions were made. Among other accom- 
plishments were the completion of 189 new air- 
plane landing fields and some 2,000,000 feet of new 
runways, the installation of over 9,600 miles of 
water mains and 15,400 miles of storm and sani- 
tary sewers. 

Recreational facilities made available to the 
public were also numerous and included over 1,300 
new parks and some 5,300 that were improved, 
over 1,200 new swimming or wading pools, almost 
8,000 tennis courts, and several thousand play- 
grounds and athletic fields. 

WPA workers on non-construction jobs com- 
pleted 222,000,000 garments and household articles 
for distribution to needy families and public insti- 
tutions, made many hundreds of thousands of 
visits to families in need of housekeeping assist- 
ance, served 384,000,000 school lunches, mended or 
catalogued millions of public school and library 
books, and through the various arts, educational 
and recreational projects provided entertainmen 
and instruction for millions of persons. 

In the course of five years of WPA activities 
$8,254,491,000 in Federal funds has been expended 
in the operation of WPA programs. This total 
includes funds used on WPA projects operated by 
other Federal agencies. Most of the WPA ex- 
penditures, $7,911,386,000, or 96 percent of the 
total, were made in the prosecution of work 
projects and the remainder in connection wit 
administration and miscellaneous activities of th 
WPA, including such items as emergency grants 
for tornado relief, the settlement of property dam- 
age claims, etc. Approximately 85 percent of the 
Federal funds expended for the WPA 
throughout the period was paid to project workers 
in wages for work performed. In addition to the 
Federal appropriations for project operations, out- 
lays for WPA projects during these five years in- 
eluded $1,793,418,000 in sponsors’ funds, contrib- 
uted largely for non-labor costs of project. opera- 
tions. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, expenditures of Federal funds on projects 
operated by WPA amounted to $1,408,572 and 
sponsors’ funds to $494,378,000 or 26 percent of 
the total. The percentage met by sponsors was 
614 percent higher than in the fiscal year 1939, 
and 9 percent higher than in all previous years 
combined. ‘In addition to the Federal outlays for 
WPA-operated projects, $58,316,000 of WPA funds 
was spent on WPA projects prosecuted by other 
Federal agencies. To finance the WPA program 
during the year ending June 30, 1941, the ERA 
Act for the fiscal year 1941 made available a total 
of $975,650,000, plus unobligated balances from the 
preceding act. 
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Statistics on Operation of the WPA 
Source: Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES (a) 

July 1935 through June 1940 (in thousands) 


Fiscal Year and Quarter Amount Fiscal Year and Quarter Amount 
POUAR Ase. fo tisir si et Vee ee POs 20S, SO January-March, 1939 $ 543,468 
SBOE OLA. oes 5.00 50 chaos lewis os 1,258,130 April-June, 1939... 507,887 
1937—Total.......... 0.0.00 e eens 1,818,131 1940—Total........ 1,520,106 
NOSE —Dotall wisi). pe 6 vis hey eevee wee 1,427,374 July-September, 1939... 85,070 
1939—Total............ 0.005250 ee 2,230,750 October-December, 193 367,882 
July-September, 1938............ 567,251 January-March, 1940. ‘ 383,136 
October-December, 1938......... 612,144 April-June, 1940). wes nee eee 384,018 


(a) Data include in addition to expenditures for projects operated by WPA, expenditures for projects 
operated by other Federal Agencies and financed by allocations of WPA funds under Section 3 of the 
ERA Acts of 1938 and Section 11 of the ERA Act of 1939, $327,231,000 expended for administration 
(including administrative expenses of the National Youth Administration incurred prior to July 1, 1939, 
when NYA was administered by WPA) and $15,874,000 for miscellaneous expenditures such as for tor- 
nado relief, grants to self-help and cooperative associations, settlement of property damage claims, and 
purchases of surplus clothing for distribution to needy families. Data do not include $27,786,000 of 
WPA funds transferred to the Farm Security Administration under the ERA Acts of 1935 and 1936. 


EMPLOYMENT 
Quarterly—Sept. 1935-June 1940 
SS SSeS ee na i Sa 
Number Employed 


Date Number Date Projects Projects Oper- 
Employed Total Operated ated by Other 
\ by WPA Federal Agencies 

1935 1938 

September 25 456,013 Miareb SORE E apt mieiswisiaistet cie.ces tutte 2,445,415 9 |S oaicm ain atvobe ta ae 

Deeember 24 2,740,070 June 29 ate 2,806,931: “ls 5.05,. Sees 

1936 September 28 3,228,082 3,136,505 91,577 

March 25 2,871,637 December 28 3,093,855 3,002,241 91,614 

June 24 2,255,898 1939 

September 30 2,508,441 March 29 2,980,472 2,882,722 97,750 

December 30 2,152,212 June 28 2,551,418 2,420,741 130,677 

1937 September 27 1,790,164 1,719,873 70, 

March 31 2,110,949 December 27 2,151,847 2,075,977 75,870 

dept Bi 29 Vuaeatt March 27 2,28 

eptember 4 i arc! »288,233 2,212,239 
December 29 1,670,620 June 26 1,664,620 1,583,242 3398 


DISTRIBUTION OF WPA EMPLOYMENT, BY MAJOR TYPE OF PROJECT 
Mar. | Sept. | Mar. | Sept. | Mar. | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June 


Type of Project 1937 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 

Cie le SO a ne 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 : 
Highways, Roads and Streets. ... - 33-7 35.7 43.0 47.3 442 | 44.6 8°7 13.6 08 
Recreational Facilities, Exclud- =. 4 = i ne ie #4 

ng 1 0 SS aie Ae ee f -7 8.6 7.9 me 4 

Sewer Systems & Other Utilities..] 10.3 9.3 | 10.8 8.1 104 60 164 168 106 
Airports and Airways........... 1.5 14 1.3 1.4 14 1.5 1D 1.0 1.4 
Conservation......... 5.6 3.9 48 3.9 49 3.4 3.0 3.9 215 
Sanitation............ 2.9 Sie 3.1 2.4 2.4 1.9 1.7 1.6 1.5 
BysaMMNe hae eras ook 10.5 | 10.2 7.6 7.0 6.8 27 8.2 8.3 70 
Other Professional and Service....| 14.5 | 15.9] 12.3 | 12:1] 13:7] 149] 163] 166] 18:2 
Migcellaneous..........-.....-. 1.9 1.2 0.9 1.0 1.4 1.6 1.8 2.0 21 


Public Works Administration 


PWA—Public Works Administration, a unit of the Federal Works Agency—F 
prator Solin * easy Commissioner of =e Fete ro Raininist ations as v Clann piper es 
e) oS. gan, Tess. ashington, D. C. egio: offi ° 
Chicago, Ill.; Washington, D. G; and San Francisco, Calif. eee ake mmAintained Jn) New) Fires a 


The Public Works Administration, formerly the | railroad projects. 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public apnrteved far privatolscoonen, eallioesia ae bbe 
Works, was consolidated into the Federal Works| As of July 1, 1940, the total of the allotments 
Agency July 1, 1939, under the President’s first | Under all P.W.A. programs was $4,105,277,337. Of 
plan on government reorganization as authorized this amount Federal allotments, all of which were 
in the Reorganization Act of 1939. a per cent grants, were $1,778,039, 948 and non- 

The Public Works Administration was created ES sears a . Ite dq Stants were  $2,327,237,389. 
under authority granted the President under Title | in loaned ay "31 509 288 91 pide aa Nou an 
II of the National Industrial Recovery Act, ap- | cost of projects for. pet be einen aha: sotal 
proved June 16, 1933, to bring about an expansion | Federal programs is estimated to eae none nail 
of Federal and non-Federal public construction From early 1937 to the summer. of Gert ee 
that would increase employment, stimulate private | W@S_in a state of liquidation. The amow: Ae 
industry, and promote economic recovery. The | {uMdS available for allotment during this period 
agency was originally established for two ae was small. Following the 1937 recession, Congress 


and funds for its operation were made available | 7,Jaume 18. 1938. enacted the Public Works Ad- 
Bn We" ng ig Bagot anne mini. Aviron “het a0 ey 
plishment of the purposes of the Recovery Act | provided an epic gram of public works and 


as a whole. ‘The amount allotted to PWA for non- projects which, in whe aes oe Tere ep 00d Ss eeom 


eae ec a Fee ee Orriation was | ministrator, could be Scart Gee ar ha 
a e un : for PWA have | 1939, and could be substantially complet a oie 
life of the Gigubinaiion extended te ieee Jo igh Rae une 30." ars organization Was Oke 

, : nded to June 30, 1941. B 
(IG ead harper three major classes of available, the Act oreniion: fee eee tee yea tae 
Bee prc Le elie Receetciew ay Gamer coe be used for grants for non-Federat Suen 
Jocal governments or other public bodies; and (3) eral pias #200000, 000 eo ey laa for Fed- 


i 
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USHA—United States Housing Authority—Nathan 


The . United States Housing Authority was 
created a body corporate of perpetual duration in 
the Department of the Interior and placed under 


Interior by the Seventy-fifth Congress. 
Authority has since been transferred to the Federal 
Works Agency. The Act establishing the Authority 
is known as the United States Housing Act of 
1937. The powers of the Authority are vested in 


dent, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 
FF An Executive Order (Oct. 27, 1937) transferred 
to the Authority the 48 housing and slum-clearance 
4 projects of the Federal Emergency Administration 
: of Public Works and all assets, contracts and 
: records in connection with housing or slum,clear- 
ance activities. The Act requires that these 
', projects be sold or leased to local public housing 
’ agencies as soon as practicable. Thirty-nine of 
; the 48 have been so transferred. : 
The purpose of the USHA is to assist com- 


- munities to remedy unsafe and unsanitary housing | 


: conditions and the acute shortage of decent, safe, 
and sanitary dwellings for families of low income, 
and sad alleviate present and recurring unemploy- 
ment. 

The USHA may make loans to public housing 
agencies to assist in the development of low-rent 
housing or slum-clearance projects. Such loans 

ar interest at rates not less than the going 

ederal rate at the time the loans are made, plus 
one-half of 1 percent, and are to be secured in 
such manner and repaid within such period—not 
exceeding 60 years—as may be deemed advisable 
by the Authority. 

Where annual contributions are made, the loans 
outstanding on any one project and in which the 
Authority participates may not exceed 90 percent 
of the project cost. If capital grants are made, 
the loan may not exceed the cost of the project less 
the capital grants, but in no event 90 percent of 
such cost, 

In the case of annual contributions, the local 
housing agency must obtain at least 10 percent of 
the project cost from other sources. This may be 
in the form of cash, land or other aid toward the 
construction of the project, or obtained from a 
sale of bonds of the local housing agency to others 
than the Federal Government. Within the past 
year, local agencies have succeeded in obtaining 
up to 25 percent of project cost from private 
sources. 

The USHA is authorized to make annual con- 
tributions (aggregating not more than $28,000,000 
per year) to public housing agencies to assist them 
in achieving and maintaining the low-rent char- 
acter of their housing projects. Such contributions 
may not exceed the going Federal rate of interest 
at the time they are contracted for plus I percent, 
upon project cost and must be strictly limited to 
the amounts and periods necessary to assure low- 
rent character. In no event may the contributions 
be made for a period exceeding 60 years, and they 
must be reviewed at the end of 10 years and every 
5 years thereafter. To be eligible for annual con- 
tributions, the local housing agency must obtain 
local contributions, in the form of cash, tax re- 
mission or tax exemption, amounting to at least 
20 percent of the USHA annual contributions. In 
addition, the Act requires the elimination of unsafe 
or insanitary dwellings in the locality substantially 
equal in number to the number of new dwellings 
provided by the project. @ 

As an alternative to annual contributions, the 
USHA is authorized to make capital grants of 25 
; percent of project cost (not including supple- 
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_ United States Housing Authority 


the general wr aah ch of the Secretary of ane | 
e | 


the Administrator, who is appointed by the Presi- | 
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Straus, administrator—Address, Washington, D. C. 


mental grants from unemployment relief funds for 
payment of labor) aggregating not more ‘than 
$30,000,000. As in the case of annual contribiftions, 
to be eligible for a capital grant, the local housing 
agency must obtain a local contribution (amount- 
ing to at least 20 percent of project cost in the 
form of cash, land, services or tax exemptions or 
remissions). There must likewise be the equivalent 
elimination of unsafe and insanitary dwellings in 
substantially the same number as the new dwellings 
provided by the project. No assistance in the form 
of capital grants has as yet been requested, how- 
ever, by any local housing agency. 

The cost of construction (excluding land, cost 
of demolition and non-dwelling facilities) of any 
housing project is limited to $1,000 a room and 
$4,000 a family dwelling unit in cities of under 
500,000. In cities of over 500,000 the limits are 
$1,250 a room and $5,000 a family dwelling unit 
where such higher cost is justified by reason of 
higher costs of labor and materials and other con- 
struction expenses. The average cost per family 
unit for projects for which contracts for assistance 
ae entered into as of June 30, 1940 is 

The Act is designed to assist the construction of 
dwelling accommodations only for those who lack 
the amount of income necessary to enable them 
to live in decent, safe, and sanitary privately 
owned housing without overcrowding. The Act 
prohibits the acceptance of a family as a tenant 
whose aggregate income exceeds five times the 
rental (including utility charges) of the quarters 
to be furnished, or, in the case of families with 
three or more dependents, six times the rental. 

On June 28, 1940, the USHA was empowered to 
use funds available to it under the Act to co- 
operate with and assist the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and local housing agencies in providing 
housing necessary to the national defense program 
(and which would not otherwise be poe for 
persons (and their families) engage 
defense activities. This includes both military and 
naval personnel and workers engaged in industries 
connected with and essential to the national 
defense program. 

The average monthly shelter rental approved by 
the USHA for homes in the South is $10.02, and 
in the North, $15.20. The nation-wide average is 
$13.01. The estimated average income of families 
in Southern projects is $629 per annum; in North- 
on projects, $934. The nation-wide average is 


The USHA has a capital stock. of $1,000,000 sub- 
scribed by the United States. The Authority is 
authorized to issue obligations in the form of notes, 
bonds, or otherwise, which it may sell to obtain 


“ 


in national | 


funds for the purposes of the Act (except that - 


such funds may not be used for annual contribu- 
tions or capital grants). The Authority may issue 
such obligations in an amount not to exceed 
$800,000,000. 

Not more than 10 percent of the funds provided 
for in the Act, whether in the form of loans 
grants, or annual contributions, may be expended 
within any one State- 

As of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, the 
USHA reported loan contracts of $634,567,000 (not 
including approximately $50,000,000. in earmark 
ings) with 171 local housing agencies in 32 States, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
for construction of 413 public housing projects 
containing 145,646 new homes. As of that date 
also, 11,050 homes in 30 projects were actually 
occupied by low-income families and 29,421 in- 
sanitary slum dwellings were eliminated as part 
of the equivalent elimination program. 


The Electric Home and Farm Authority 
eredit agency incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia August 1, 1935, to succeed 
Electric Home and Farm Authority, Inc., a Dela- 
ware Corporation. Its continuance as an agency 
of the United States until June 30, 1941, or such 
So earlier date as may be fixed by the President by 
Executive Order, -was authorized by Congress 
March 4, 1939. Under the Reorganization Act of 
1939, the activities of the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority were coordinated with those of other 
independent lending agencies, under the Federal 
Loan Agency. . 

It is ake purpose of the Authority to aid in the 
distribution, sale, and installation of electric and 


Electric Home and Farm Authority 


EHFA—Electric Home and Farm Authority, Emil Schram, President: Address Washington, D. C, 
is a}gas apparatus, equipment, and -appliances as to 


make practicable the use of high quality, low-cost 
time- and labor-saving equipment in homes and 
on farms. This purpose is accomplished through 
the credit facilities it makes available to finance 
the consumer purchases through cooperation with 
publicly and privately owned utilities, manufactur- 
ers, dealers, and contractors. 

Individual new major electric and gas appli- 
ances may be financed for a maximum period of 
36 months; two or more new major appliances, 
for a maxamum period of 48 months; while other 
appliances are financed for somewhat shorter 
terms. Wiring installations may be financed for 
a maximum period of 24 months, 


‘Federal savings and loan associations which might 
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Federal Home Loan Bank Board : 


H Loan Bank Board—John H. Fahey, Chairman; T. D. Webb, Vice-Chairman; 
Fea LEE acer willis Husband and Frank W. Hancock, Jr., members. Address, beds tee 2 ae 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Board administers the following three agencies in the field of sa 5 


home finance and housing: 


1. The Federal Home Loan Bank System, including in its membership state-chartered home financing 
institutions and Federally-chartered savings and loan associations. ‘ 
2. The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, established in 1934, as a means of protect- 


ing against loss savings invested in Federal saving 
institutions of the savings, building and loan type as 


ciation is protected against loss up to $5,000 


s and loan associations, 


and such state-chartered 
become insured. Each investor in an insured asso- 


3 Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, an emergency organization created in 1933 to relieve mortgage 
distress by making loans directly to urban home owners. : 


FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Act was passed by 
Congress in July, 1932. The purpose was to set up 
a central credit reserve system for institutions that 
joined as members, parallel in a degree to the 
Federal Reserve System in the field of commercial 
banks. The System is composed of twelve district 
Federal Home Loan Banks, and is administered by 
a bipartisan five-man Board. i fea 

Institutions eligible for membership in the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System include thrift and 
home-financing organizations known variously 
throughout the country as savings and loan associa- 
tions, building and loan associations, co-operative 
banks and homestead associations. Life insurance 
companies and mutual savings banks are also 
eligible for membership. All of these institutions 
may become members after they have met condi- 
tions laid down in the Act. One of the requirements 
is that the institution make long-term home loans. 
The net interest rate which the home owner may 
be charged must not exceed the legal rate of in- 
terest. 

Each Federal Home Loan Bank is authorized to 
make long-term advances to its members upon the 
security of home mortgages, or obligations of the 
United States, or obligations fully. guaranteed by 
the United States, subject to such regulations, re- 
strictions and limitations as the Board may pre- 


‘scribe. Short-term unsecured advances may also be 


made. The banks are also authorized to make ad- 


‘vances to non-member institutions approved under 


Title II of the National Housing Act on the security 
of mortgages insured under that Act. - 

The twelve Federal Home Loan Banks began 
operations in October, 1932. At the end of that year 


the membership numbered 119 institutions having 
total assets of $217,000,000. Steady expansion fol- 
lowed as the System demonstrated its usefulness 
and potentialities and as of June 30, 1940, the 
member institutions numbered 3,914, with total 
assets estimated at $4,851,000,000. It is now the 
largest mortgage credit reserve system in the world. 
The total borrowing capacity of the members 
reached more than $1,695,700,000. on the later date. 

The Federal Home Loan Banks as of June 30, 
1940, had advanced a total of $631,033,292 to mem- 
ber institutions in the’ form of short and long 
term credit, and had received repayments totaling 
$473,636,245, leaving a balance outstanding of 
$157,397,047. No losses have been. suffered and 
delinquencies are inconsequential. The Act author- 
ized the U. S. Treasury to provide the Banks with 
initial capital, and as of June 30, 1940, the Treas- 
ury had paid in its total subscription of $124,741,- 
000, while the member institutions owned paid-in 
stock amounting to $42,632,475, making a total 
paid-in capital of $167,373,475. The Act provided 
that, in order to qualify for membership, each in- 
stitution must subscribe to stock in its regional 
bank in an amount equal to at least one per cent 
of the aggregate of the unpaid principal of the 
subscriber’s home mortgage loans, but not less 
than $500.00. 

In April, 1937, to meet the needs of its expansion 
program, the Bank System went into the security 
markets for its first public financing. To date, 
five issues of consolidated debentures totaling 
$142,700,000 have been offered, all of which were 
heavily over-subscribed. As of July 1, 1940, two 
of these issues were still-outstanding in a total 
amount of $48,500,000. 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


In June, 1933, Congress authorized the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to charter and supervise 


be organized by local groups throughout the coun- 
try. It also authorized the Board, with the con- 
sent of the state affected, to convert to Federal 
charter such eligible state-chartered savings, build- 
ing and loan associations as might desire it. Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations are local, pri- 
vately owned and managed thrift and home- 
financing institutions. They operate strictly on a 
mutual basis in that all investors share alike in 
proportion to their investments. 

In_1933 there were 1,554 of the 3,073 counties in 
the United States without local thrift and home- 


financing facilities. In other communities, as a 
consequence of the depression, many existing insti- 
tutions of the savings and loan type were unable 
adequately to meet the needs of either investors 
or borrowers. Federally chartered savings and loan 
associations offer a means of remedying the lack 
uickly. They have spread so that by June 30, 1938, 


they were in a position to serve in whole or in 
part all but 206 of the Nation’s 3,073 counties. The 
number had grown on June 30, 1940 to 1430 of 
which 796 had been converted from state-chartered 
associations, and 634 were newly organized associa- 
tions. They are located in practically all states of 
the Union and in the territories of Hawaii and 


eee: The growth is shown in the following 
able: 
Number Assets 

PPC MLSS ik iar can) s\aiotaie/ ticles e's 59 513,203 
RAL OD Be ee cate cists, etecainye sana 6 39 143,536,397 
IRICEN LA ive cus bio,ek anrsvers os « 1,023 495,456,164 
STUMEAUOU Ci ,le lio leieits bc aia wiiscae « 1,212 773,353,230* 
PCM LOG tina ui wtes 2s) ovs,e ta pcre 1,328 1,092,101,218* 
EPRI MAL SO ti c0'Uiis- evvbaly aigie Bdge © ,368  1,311,207,631* 
Vp 0 (3 te OS ae ea 1,410 ~=1,578,031,000 
WHET AU LO SO) Sh ois ck Sires atbes 1,430  —1,729,089,000 


*Excluding associations which had not completed 
solidation or voluntary dissolution. 
**Estimated from monthly reports. 


‘ 


Beginning in 1933, the Government invested 

about $270,000,000 in many state-chartered and 
Federal-chartered savings and loan associations in 
order to make more funds available for home fi- 
nancing. There is now a trend toward the retire- 
ment of Government funds by the associations 
since the peak period of need has passed, and only 
scattered investments of this kind were made dur- 
ing the past year. The Government investment 
has been reduced to about $236,000,000 through re- 
Payments by the associations. 
._ Dividends are being received currently on these 
investments, Every Federal savings and loan 
association is required to carry insurance of the 
accounts of its investors through the medium of 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, an instrumentality of the national govern- 
ment. Every investor is thus insured against loss 
up to $5,000. Many other safeguards have been 
erected around the investment of savings in these 
associations. They operate under the provisions 
of a uniform charter, which assures adherence to 
the best practices of mutual thrift and home- 
financing associations, and are subject to regular 
examination by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. The dividends paid by Federal associa- 
Fons range, for the most part around 3 per 
cent. 

Federal savings and loan associations are re- 
quired to use the long-term amortized loan. Pay- 
ments by the borrower are on the ‘‘direct reduc- 
tion’’ basis, by which each monthly payment is 
applied to principal and interest, with a diminish- 
ing proportion represented each month in the pay- 
ment on interest. All Federal savings and loan 
associations are required to be members of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System. 


organization and associations in process of con- 


ga 
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FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration is a permanent Governmental instru- 
mentality created by the Congress in 1934. It in- 
sures the safety of investment up to $5,000 for any 
one investor in each Yederal savings and loan 
association and in each eligible state-chartered in- 
Stitution of the savings and loan association type 
which applies and is approved. 

Standards of eligibility include sound financial 
condition, competent management, safe lending 
policies, ability to meet withdrawal demands, and 
Satisfactory earning power. 

As of June 30, 1940, 2,235 associations having 
total assets of $2,675,000,000 were insured, of 
which 1,420 were Federal savings and loan usso- 


HOME OWNERS’ 


HOLC is an emergency Government agency, 
created by Act of Congress in June, 1933, to ex- 
tend emergency mortgage credit to distressed home 
owners. For a period of three years after passage 
of the Act, the Corporation made direct loans to 
home owners by exchanging its bonds for existing 
mortgages held on non-farm dwellings. It did not 
finance new home construction. Since June 12, 
1936, when all its lending operations ceased, the 
Corporation has been engaged exclusively in the 
collection of the funds it loaned and disposition 
of the properties it has been forced to acquire. 

To qualify for the refinancing of his mortgage 
debt under the Act as amended, a home owner 
had to be in involuntary default and unable to 
carry or refund the mortgage debt. Only prop- 
erties for not more than four families, used as a 
home or held as a homestead, were eligible. The 
loan could not exceed 80% of the appraised value 
of the land and buildings, or $14,000, whichever 
amount was the smaller. Included in the 
amount of the original loan was a sum sufficient 
to pay for essential repairs, taxes delinquent or 
“Net and necessary costs incidental to the loan 
closing. 

Loans were made at an interest rate of 5%, to 
run for a period not to exceed 15 years, and were 
to be repaid on an amortized basis through regu- 
lar monthly instalments covering both principal 
and interest. On Sept. 7, 1939, the Corporation 
Made provision to accept, until further notice, 
interest at 414% on all payments due on and after 
Oct. 16, 1939. The Home Owners’ Loan Act has 
also been amended to permit the Corporation to 
extend its loans to a maximum of twenty-five 
years where it considers that the borrower’s cir- 
cumstances and the condition of the security jus- 
tify such extension. 

The HOLC has capital stock fully paid for by 


LOAN 


Ciations with assets of $1,687,000,000 and 815 were 
state-chartered institutions with assets of $988,- 
000,000. These 2,235 associations are situated 
throughout 47 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and Alaska. 

Congress provided for the $100,000,000 paid-in 
capital stock of the Corporation. Each insured as- 
sociation pays an annual premium based upon its 
total share and creditor liability. These premiums 
are-used to build substantial reserves for the pro- 
tection of insured investors, expenses of’ the Cor- 
poration being currently paid from interest on the 
reserve fund. On June 30, 1940, after four years of 
operation, the Corporation’s accumulated reserves 
were $24,000,000. 


CORPORATION 
the Secretary of the Treasury to a total of $200,- 


es 


000,000, and is authorized to issue bonds in an - 


aggregate amount not to exceed $4,750,000,000. 
As of June 30, 1940, excluding those bonds ordered 
retired, a total of $2,634,808,900 in bonds was out- 
standing. These bonds are guaranteed by the 
United States Government both as to principal 
and interest. 

_in its three-year lending activity, the Corpora- 
tion made available more than $3,093,000,000 to 
some 1,018,000 homeowners in distress. It re- 
financed mortgages in over 3,000 of the 3,072 coun- 
ties in the United States, its average loan amount- 
ing to some $3.000. 

As of June 30, 1940, 667,234 HOLC borrowers 
were either completely current, or less than three 
months delinquent; nearly 92,000 others were still 
keeping their accounts active and gave hope that 
the great majority would be rehabilitated. In 
other words, nearly 84% of the Corporation’s toial 
active loans were being repaid in satisfactory fasa- 
ion. While the remaining borrowers were in vary- 
ing degrees of default, only a small percentage of 
these were in imminent danger of foreclosure. 
More than 75,000 loans amounting to $180,000,000 
oot eae paid off in full and the mortgages can< 
celled. 

All in all, HOLC borrowers have repaid more 
than $863,000,000, or more than 26% of their total 
principal indebtedness. p 

Delinquent borrowers are dealt with in accord- 
ance with the circumstances of the individual gase. 

From the beginning of its operations through 
June 30, 1940, the HOLC has acquired about 167,000 
properties. This is between 16 and 17% of the 
total number of loans granted. As of June 30, 
1940, the Corporation had sold more than 105,000 
of its acquired properties. Of the properties that 
were available for rental income, more than 91% 
were rented. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Leo T. Crowley, chairman, Address, Washington, D.C, 


District offices are maintained in Boston, New York, Columbus, O., Richmond, Va., Atlanta, Ga., 
St. Louis, Madison, Wis., Chicago, St. Paul, Minn,, Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Tex. and San Francisco. 


The chief function of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation is to insure the deposits of all 
banks entitled, under the Banking Acts of 1933 
and 1935, to benefits of insurance. In carrying out 
this function the Corporation may pay deposits in 
imsured banks which fail, may act as receiver for 
closed banks, and may extend loans to facilitate 
mergers of insured banks which will avert losses 
to the Corporation, The maximum amount of 


’ insured deposit of any depositor is $5.000. 


The capital stock of the Corporation, subscribed 
according to the requirements of the law, is: By 
the Treasury of the United States, $150,000,000; 
by. the Federal Reserve Banks, $139 299,556.99. 
Each Federal Reserve Bank subscribed to stock 
equal in amount to one-half the surplus of such 
bank as of Jan. 1, 1933. The capital stock is with- 
out nominal or par value, has no vote and is not 
entitled to dividends. 

On June 30, 1940, the surplus of the Corporation 
amounted to $180,264,574.29, having increased dur- 
ing the year 1939 by $30,437,337.68, and during the 
first six months of 1940 by $15,675,865.28. As of 
June 30, 1940, total capital and surplus amounted 
to $469,564,131.28. ~ ‘ 

Of the 14,461 operating commercial banks in the 
United States and its possessions on June 30, 1940, 
deposits in 13,483 were insured by the Corporation. 
In addition, deposits in 51 of the 551 mutual 
savings banks were insured by the Corporation. Of 
the commercial banks, 6,398, by virtue of their 
status as national banks or as members of the 
Federal Reserve System, were automatically in- 


. 


sured, and 7,085 were banks not members of the 
Federal Reserve System. The insured commercial 
banks on December 31, 1939, held deposits of 
approximately $56,000,000,000, of which deposit 
insurance was protecting about 45 per cent. ft 
60,000,000 depositors, more than 98 per cent were 
fully protected 7 

In 1939, the funds of 393,134 depositors in 66 
insolvent banks were protected by FDIC, either by 
paying them off or by making loans. to facilitate 
the absorption of banks by sound insured institu- 
tions. During the six months ended June 30, 1940 
FDIC acted to protect depositors in 30 insured 
banks closed or receiving aid from the Corporation 
because of insolvency. Of the 234,400 depositors 
in these banks, all but 55 were fully rotected 
from loss by insurance or otherwise. Total deposits 
in these banks amounted to $136,391,000, of which 
$136,224,000, or 99.9 per cent, were protected 
against loss. 

For the entire period from January 1, 1934, to 
June 30, 1940, FDIC acted to protect 1,111,535 
depositors of 342 insolvent banks. Total deposits 
in these banks were $431,098,000, all but 2.2 per 
cent of which was made available promptly. Less 
than one-fourth of one per cent of the depositors 
held accounts in excess of $5,000 which were not 
fully protected. 

Disbursements by FDIC for the protection of 
depositors in insolvent insured banks through June 
30, 1940, amounted to $219,930,790.51, of which it 
is estimated more than 75 wer cent will he 
recovered. 
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United States—Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
RFC—Reconstruction Finance Corporation—Emil Schram, chairman; Charles B. Henderson, Carroll 


B. Merriam, Howard J. Klossner and Sam 


Agencies are maintained in Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; 


H. Husbands, directors. Address, Washington, D. C. Loan 


Boston, Mass.; Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, 


Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; pags Colo.; Detroit, Mich.; Helena, Mont.; Houston, Tex.; 


Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Little 


ock, Ark.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Louisville, Ky.; Minne- 


i ; shville, T .; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Omaha, 
gpslis, atdoiybion Pa; Portland, Oreg.; Richmond, Va.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Antonio, Tex.; San 


Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, 
City, Utah; and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Wash.; and Offices of Special Representatives at Salt Lake 
In addition to the foregoing Loan Agencies and Offices of 


i tatives, representatives of the Corporation at Memphis, Tennessee, Baltimore, Mary- 
Se a Ataantic City; New Jersey, and certain field offices of the Federal Housing Administration and 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation may receive applications for loans to business enterprises and partici- 


pation in such loans. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation was} were made. 


by Act of Congress, approved January 22, 
{eee and began operations February 2, 1932. Its 
powers were increased and the scope of its opera- 
tions extended or otherwise affected by subsequent 
legislation. The Corporation may perform all 
functions to close of January 22, 1947. The Cavin 
stock is $500,000,000 subscribed and paid in by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and held for the benefit 
of the United States. 4 i 
The functions of the Corporation include—loans 
to financial institutions, insurance companies, and 
railroads; subscriptions for and loans upon non- 
assessable stock of banks, trust companies, insur- 
ance companies, national mortgage associations, 
mortgage loan companies, purchases of capital 
notes or debentures of such institutions, and, in 
the case of insurance companies, loans upon such 
notes or debentures; loans to—drainage, levee, irri- 
gation and similar districts, etc., and political sub- 
divisions; mining and fishing industries; public- 
school districts or other public-school authorities; 
repair damages caused by floods or other catas- 
trophes; Secretary of Agriculture to carry into 
effect the provisions of title I of the Bankhead- 
Jones Faim Tenant Act and the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Act of 1936, and for the purpose of making 
rutal rehabilitation loans to needy farmers; loans 
for carrying and orderly marketing of agricultural 
‘commodities and livestock; exportation of agricul- 
tural or other products; and .purchase of—stock 
of Federal Home Loan Banks, debentures of obli- 
gations of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
marketable securities from Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works. — : 
For the purpose of maintaining and promoting 


the economic stability of the country or encourag- 


ing the employment of labor the Corporation is 
authorized and empowered to make loans to, or 
contracts with, States, municipalities, political 
subdivisions of States, etc., to aid in financing 
projects authorized under Federal, State, or mu- 
nicipal law, such loans or contracts to be made 
through the purchase of their securities, or other- 
wise. The Corporation is further authorized to 
purchase the securities and obligations of, and to 
make loans to, any business enterprise when capi- 
tal or credit, at prevailing rates for the character 
of loan applied for, is not otherwise available. 
Such purchases of securities and obligations and 
such loans may be made or effected either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lending 
institutions through agreements to participate or 
by the purchase of participations, or otherwise. 
In order to aid the Government of the United 
States in its national-defense program the RFC 
is authorized to make loans, or, upon approval of 
the Federal Loan Administrator and the President, 
to purchase the capital stock of, any corporation 
for the purposes of: (1) producing, acquiring and 
carrying critical and strategic materials, and (2) 
pant construction and procurement of equipment 
or manufacture necessary to the national defense. 
The RFC is further authorized, upon the approval 
of the Federal Loan Administrator and the Presi- 
dent, to set up corporations with power to: (1) 
produce, acquire and carry critical and strategic 
materials, (2) purchase, build, expand, lease and 
operate plants for the manufacture of arms, am- 
munition, and implements of war, and (3) make 
advances on the purchase price of strategic and 
critical materials. The Corporation may loan to, 
or purchase the capital stock of, such corporations, 
hrough June 30, 1940 total authorizations by 
the Corporation and tentative commitments out- 
standing at the end of the month were $14,320, - 
167,636.94. This sum includes a total of $1,302,398, - 
637.69 authorized for other Governmental Agencies 
and $1,800,000,000 for relief, by direction of Con- 
s. Of the remaining $11,218,368,999.25 for 
Ww. RFC Directors have responsibility 
$2,634,879,611.31 was withdrawn; $1,752,550,359.99 
was disbursed and $6,006,230,611.39, or 77%, repaid. 
$830,939,027.95 remains available to the borrowers 
or for the purposes for which the authorizations 


Loans were authorized in the aggregate amount 
of $1,334,935,961.08 to 5,820 going banks, princi- 
pally in 1932 and ’33. $196,502,916.88 of this 
amount was not. used. $1,138,233,619.27 was used, 
and 94% has been repaid. Notwithstanding these 
loans, made to aid these banks, 2,117 of them 
failed after receiving the loans, but 3,703 were 
enabled to continue. Only $7,285,666.44 is owing 
by open banks, which sum includes $6,512,256.31 
by_one mortgage and trust company. 

Loans aggregating $1,343,962,706.16 have been 
authorized for distribution to depositors of 2,776 
closed banks, $335,091,858.50 of which has been 
withdrawn, $13,216,178.42 remains available to the 
borrowers, $995,654,669.24 has been disbursed, and 
$956,161,176.57, 96%, has been repaid. 

Authorizations for loans secured by, and for the 
purchase of preferred stock, capital notes and de- 
bentures of 6,866 banks and trust companies aggre- 
gated $1,441,155,189. Of this latter sum $173,672,- 
807.44 has been withdrawn and $31,105,000 remains 
available to the banks when conditions of authori- 
zations have been met. Actual investments in 
bank capital, except for $76,500,000 invested in the 
preferred stock of Export-Import Banks, have 
been $1,159,877,381.56. Approximately 57% has 
been retired. 

Loans aggregating $141,856,508.39 have been au- 
thorized to refinance 652 drainage, levee and irri- 
gation districts, of which $32,144,728.90 has been 
withdrawn, $20,098,984.20 remains available to the 
borrowers, and $89,612,795.29 has been disbursed. 

There have been authorized to business enter- 

prises 9,306 loans, aggregating $551,177,787.65. 
Banks have agreed to take participations in the 
amount of $67,931,177.81 in 2,518 of these loans, 
their participations ranging from 10% to 75% of 
a loan. Of the RFC part of these loans $140,258,- 
784.63 was not used and $123,789,652.08 remains 
srosante to the banks and borrowers when called 
or. 
, Authorizations for self-liquidating loans, includ- 
ing security purchases from PWA, have been 
$1,104,096,280.12. Of this amount, $865,817,491.64 
has been disbursed and securities aggregating 
$718,014,953.02 have been retired or sold at a 
premium of $38,328,286.67 over cost. 

RFC loans and investments outstanding on June 
30, 1940, were: 

For benefit of agriculture ......... $ 
To open banks ..... EN eee 
For distribution to depositors in 

Clos@@-hanks ¢ §).ccevh eyed gene es 
For bank capital (including Ex- 

port-Import Bank) Sees 
For Self-Liquidating Projects (in- 

Guding PWA municipal securi- 
To business enterprises eeenat 
To drainage, levee and irrigation 

districts 
To railroads 


4,330,382.26 
65,221,439.44 


39,493,492.67 
574,558,251.28 
131.494-008.96 
83,596,059.53 
494,157,282.16 


167,557,284.73 
28,381,344.15 
4,347,218.27 


3,482,712.45 
1,937, 734.38 


Total—By Directors of the Cor- 
i -. - $1,746,319, 748,70 


146,497,574.54 
a ees 
Total Loans and Investments. -$1,892,817,323.24 
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Congress directed the Secretary of the Treasury 
by Act approved February 24, 1938, to cancel Re- 
construction Finance Corporation notes given to 
the Treasury for disbursements which were in 
effect appropriations by Congress made through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and for 
which the Reconstruction Finance Corporation re- 
ceived no benefit. Notes aggregating $2,726,057,573 
have been canceled as of June 30, 1940. This in- 
cludes $282,825,767 of the $299,984.999 advanced to 
States, political subdivisions, and Puerto Rico for 
relief under the Emergency Relief and Construc- 


tion Act of 1932; $1,499,999,065 advanced for relief 
in 1933, 1934, and 1935; $910,055,321 in connection 
with advances to and purchase of stock of other 
governmental agencies; and $33,177,420 interest 
paid the Treasury on money borrowed to make 
these disbursements. Approximately $865,000,000 
of this amount, exclusive of interest paid_the 
Treasury, is now carried by the Treasury and other 
agencies in the form of capital stock of Govern- 
mental corporations, or other obligations, or has 
been conyerted into cash. No debt due the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation was canceled. 


THE RFC MORTGAGE COMPANY 


The RFC Mortgage Company was organized 
March 14, 1935, under the laws of Maryland. Its 
purpose is to aid in the reestablishment of a nor- 
mal market for sound mortgages on urban prop- 
erty; and it engages in the following major group 
activities: 

, .(1) When financing is necessary and cannot be 
obtained upon reasonable rates and terms, the 

Company considers applications for loans, on a 
"sound basis, secured by first mortgages on urban, 

income-producing properties, such as apartment 
- houses, hotels, business and office buildings, if the 
net income from the property, after the payment 
of taxes, insurance, and operating expenses, is suf- 
ficient to pay interest charges and the required 
amortization of the loan. These loans are chiefly 
for refinancing and aiding in the reorganization of 
distressed real property. 

(2) The Company also gives consideration to ap- 
Plications for loams to finance new construction, 
provided there is an economic need for such con- 
struction, the mortgagor’s investment in the com- 
pleted project will be substantial in relation to the 
amount of the loan requested, and his resources 
and experience are sufficient to indicate that the 
Property can be operated on a sound basis. 

(3) The Company also considers applications for 


loans to distressed holders of first mortgage real 
estate bonds and certificates upon the security of 
their notes secured by such bonds and certificates, 
provided sufficient information is available to the 
Company to enable it to determine that the in- 
come of the property securing the bonds or cer- 
tificates is sufficient to warrant the loan. Loans 
will not be made to the holders of such bonds or 
certificates who acquired them for speculative 
purposes. 

(4) The Company also purchases, at par and 
accrued interest mortgages insured under Section 
203, Title II of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, and Title I, Class 3 loans, provided such 
loans and mortgages meet the eligibility require- 
ments of the Company. 

For the period March 14, 1935, the date of or- 
ganization of the Company, through June 30, 1940, 
the Company approved loans and purchases aggre- 
gating $276,998,934.86 including conditional agree- 
ments, itemized as follows: 

Refinancing in cases of distress.... $ 91,814,710.93 
Construction of new buildings 69,838,196.47 
For purchase of Federal Housing 

Administration insured mortgages. 112,729,755.10 
For purchase of mortgages not in- 

sured by Federal Housing Ad- 

MMIStrAtION , ot). ow sav «eh 


- 2,616,272.36 


FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


In February, 1938, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, with the approval of the President, 
organized The National Mor -gage Association of 
Washington, the name of which was subsequently 
changed to Federal National Mortgage Association, 
under the provisions of Title III of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, et bags a capital of $10,- 
000,000 and a surplus of $1,000,000. It is owned and 
operated by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and deals exclusively with mortgages insured 
by the Federal Housing Administrator. 

The Association's principal objectives are: 

a. To establish a market for first mortgages, in- 
sured under the provisions of Title II of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, covering proper- 
ties upon which are located newly constructed 
houses or houSing projects; ‘ 

b. To facilitate the construction and financing of 
economically sound rental housing projects, apart- 
ment buildings-which may be operated at a mod- 
erate scale of rentals, and groups of houses or 
multi-family dwellings for rent or sale, by making 
loans secured by first mortgages, insured under 
Section 207, of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, covering such projects, apartment build- 
ings, or groups of houses or multi-family dwellings; 
an 

ce. To make available, to individual and institu- 
tional investors notes, bonds or other obligations 
issued by the Association purstiant to the pro- 
visions of Section 302 of Title III of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, and the regulations of 
the Federal Housing Administrator. 

The Association purchases at par and accrued 


DISASTER LOAN 


The Disaster Loan Corporation was created by 
Act approved Feb. 11, 1937. Under the Act, as 
amended March 4, 1939, its capital stock shall not 
exceed $40,000,000, $24,000,000 of which was sub- 
scribed for by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. It is managed by officers and agents 
appointed by RFC and will have succession until 
dissolved by Congress. y 

Under the Act as amended, the Disaster Loan 
Corporation is empowered to make such loans 
determined to be necessary or appropriate because 
of floods or other catastrophes in the years 1936, 
1937, 1938, 1939 or 1940. As of June 30, 1940, it 
had authorized 22,397 loans, aggregating $29,498,- 
954.97, of which $3,218,800.20 was withdrawn or 


interest mortgages insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 203 of the National Housing Act, as amended, 
from institutions or organizations, other than 
loan correspondents, which have been approved 
as mortgagees by the Federal Housing, Administra- 
tor and have a net worth satisfactory to the As- 
sociation, provided such mortgages meet the 
Association’s requirements. The Association will 
consider applications from approved mortgagees for 
commitments to purchase mortgages insured by the 
Federal Housing Administrator under Section 207 
of said Act; and will also consider applications 
for loans secured by mortgages to be insured by 
the Administrator under Section 207. The Associa- 
tion is prohibited by law from making loams se- 
cured by mortgages that are insured or are in- 
surable under the provisions of Section 203. 

Section 203 provides for the insurance of mort- 
gages on single family dwellings and multi-family 
dwellings for not more than four families, involv- 
ing a principal obligation not to exceed $16,000.00. 
Section 207 provides for insurance of mortgages in- 
volving a principal obligation exceeding $16,000, 
but not more than $5,000,000, on multi-family and 
group housing projects proposed or already in 
existence. 

Through June 30, 1940, the Association had made 
commitments to purchase Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insured mortgages aggregating $191,- 
202,196.86, including mortgages aggregating $40,- 
509,731.18 purchased from The RFC Mortgage 
Company. In addition, the Association had ap- 
proved large scale housing loans aggregating 
$5,650,500.00 


COKPORATION 


canceled, and $26,023,209.43 disbursed. Of this 
latter amount $13,067,250.00 was disbursed to the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation for the 
salvage of blown down timber in the New England 
hurricane district. Other disbursements, by states, 
were principally as follows: Alabama, $1,324,- 
628.00; Arkansas, $409,630.96; California, $712,- 
851.48; Connecticut, $810,583.99; Florida, $176,- 
047.00; Georgia, $223,723.00; Tnois, $741,529.61; 
Indiana, $1,201,430.03; Kentucky, $2,520,020.82; 
Massachusetts, $891,001.06; Montana, $136,670.00: 
New Hampshire, $140,325.00; New York, $264,- 
819.61; Ohio, $1,321,794.25; Rhode Island, $803,- 
476.61: South Carolina, $104,840.65; Tennessee, 
$325,895.83, and West Virginia, $494,171.40, 


he 
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ltural Adjustment Administration in- 
cludes certain provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, the Soil Conservation and 
D sstic Allotment Act, the Sugar Act of 1937, 


unity committees. 
farmer-committeemen and alternates who 
are elected by members of the associations from 
among their own number. In addition to provid- 
Ai ing a means of participation in the administrative 
process, 


m: 
DB, 


3 the. associations enable farmers to in- 
nce the formulation of programs. ‘ 

he most important soil-building practices car- 
out under the 1939 Agricultural Conservation 

ogram were new seedings of legumes and 

38; growing of green-manure and cover 


planting and caring for forest trees; and erosion- 
mtrol practices such as terracing and strip 
cropping. ‘ 
t e Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
_ strengthened the legislative provisions that made 
e first AAA conservation program possible and 
also provided means for maintaining stable sup- 
ies of the five major farm products specified in 
ct—cotton, corn, wheat, rice, and tobacco. 
2 contribute a large portion of the total farm 
come and include the more important export 
rops, producers of which suffer heavily when 
€ markets decline. 
ct provides a series of measures for main- 
g supplies at stable levels. Through the 
allotments, an acreage sufficient to keep 
ipplies of a commodity at the reserve level is 
oned among the farms producing that com- 
. If surpluses still exist, commodity loans 
rage farmers to keep the surpluses on the 
arm instead of marketing them immediately. 
‘ en the supplies of a commodity glut the mar- 
nd threaten a collapse of prices, 
for that commodity may be apportioned 
among producers, and a penalty applied for mar- 
Reting in excess of the quotas, if and when such 
quota has been approved by two-thirds of the 
producers voting in a referendum. 
ie e 1940 
i 


horough 
U1 
Rant 
Py ot 


$; - farm land. The national goal for all soil-depleting 
e ops for the 1940 program was set at from 270 to 


es 


85 million acres. National goals for individual 
rops were set as follows: Wheat, 60 to 65 million 
corn, 88 to 90 million acres; cotton, 27 to 
illion acres; rice, 880,000 to 900,000 acres; pea- 
1,550,000 to 1,600,000 acres; potatoes, 3,100,- 

‘to 3,300,000 acres; tobacco—Burley, 360,000 to 
,000 acres; flue-cured, 730,000 to 770,000 acres; 
e-cured and dark air-cured, 155,000 to 165,000 


Agricultural Ad justment A 


to 150 million acres. ; } 
The 1940 Range Conservation Program encour- 
aged the establishment and improvement of per- 
manent cover on range land by providing for i 
each ranch an allowance to be earned by carrying = 
out range-building practices, each rancher having u 
option of a number of approved practices at speci- a 
fied rates. While the program was similar in most 
respects to the one for 1939, it provided greater 
emphasis on the carrying out of supplemental 
range practices in connection with deferred graz- 
ing. To encourage improvement of small ranches, 
the 1940 program provided for a minimum range- 
building allowance equivalent to 10 cents an acre, 
up to 640 acres. 3 
Funds to finance the agricultural conservation 
program are appropriated annually by Congress as 
authorized by the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act. Section 303 of the Agricultural Ad- — rt: 
justment Act, of 1938 authorizes price-adjustment 7 
or parity payments on the five basic crops—cotton, | 
corn, wheat, rice, and tobacco, if and when appro- 
priations are made therefor. The 1941 Appropri- 
ation Act for the Department of Agriculture in- 
cludes $438,560,000 for the 1940 Agricultural Con- 
servation Program, which may be supplemented by — 
an unexpended balance of $60,000,000 appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1940. The sum of $225,000,000 


us 
oF 


was provided under the Department’s 1940 appro- 
priation act for parity payments in 1940 to pro- 
ducers of the five basic crops specified in the Ad- 
justment Act of 1938. { 
The conservation payments were made on the 
normal yield of a farm’s allotted acreage accord- 
ing to the formula provided by the Soil Conserva- __ 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. In™ 
addition to the conservation payments, producers — 
who planted within their 1940 acreage allotments — 
of cotton, corn, wheat, and rice received parity 
or price-adjustment payments. Thus, participat- 
ing cotton growers in 1940 were able to earn con- — 
servation payments of 1.44 cents per pound and — 
parity payments of 1.55 cents per pound on their — 
crops; wheat growers could earn 8.1 cents and 10 — 
cents per bushel in conservation and parity pay- 
ments respectively; ‘corn growers, 9 cents ‘and 5 
cents per bushel; and rice growers, 5.85 cents and 
9.3 cents per hundredweight. Since the 1939 
average farm price of each kind of tobacco was — 
above 75 percent of parity, no parity bade ages 


were authorized on that crop in 1940. Tobacco — 
growers who complied with the conservation pro- __ 


gram were eligible to receive from .54 cent to — 
1,08 cents per pound on the normal yield of their — 
production; peanut growers, $2.25 per ton; potato 

growers, 2.7 cents per bushel; and producers of 

commercial vegetables, $1.35 per acre. For farms _ 
which had general crop allotments, the rate for!) 
1940 was $.99 per acre, adjusted for the farm’s — 3 
piacere che sede Sas Cori gross conser- 
vation payments under e 9 program totaled 
$500,940,802; 1939 sugar payments amounted 2 AM 
$32,920,000.48; and payments under the Price Ad- _ 
justment. Act of 1938 (so-called parity payments) 


were $188,298,148.15. a 
purposes underlying the pro-— 


One of the chief 
gram of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra-_ 
tion is the creation of the Ever-Normal Granary— 
abundant supplies and reserves of farm products _ 
at prices fair to both farmers and consumers, The _ 
granary is made effective by loans on farm prod- 
ucts, made available through facilities of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; stored surpluses 
of the commodities serve as collateral. In this 
way farmers may increase their carry-overs of 
important non-perishable food and feed crops in 
years of plenty for use in years of need as a 
price-and-supply protection to both farmers and 
consumers. : 

In 1939, wheat farmers stored approximatel: We 
168,000,000 bushels of their new orén ander Toau! ¥ 
with the loan rate averaging 63 cents per bushel. 

A loan program on 1940 wheat, with the average 
loan value to producers at about 64 cents Dern 
bushel, was just getting under way at the end 
of the fiscal year, June 30, 1940. These loans were 
extended on wheat stored either on farms or held 

in commercial storage. . } eo 

As of June 29, 1940, total corn under loan | 
amounted to approximately 447,000,000 bushels, of — 
which about 291,000,000 bushels were from the — 
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1939 crop. The loan rate was 57 cents a bushel. 

Cotton stocks under loan as of June 29, 1940, 
amounted to approximately 2,250,000 bales of the 
1938-39 and 1939-40 crops. In addition, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation held title to approxi- 
Mately 6,600,000 bales acquired from loans on the 
1934-35 and 1937-38 crops. Loans on 1940 erop 
cotton are being made by the Corporation at an 
average rate for Middling 15/16-inch cotton of 9.3 
cents per pound, gross weight. 

As a result of the European war, foreign manu- 
facturing concerns were prevented from making 
their normal purchases of 1939 flue-cured and 
dark tobacco. To protect farmers affected by the 
unfavorable export market conditions and to en- 
courage the operation of the tobacco markets in a 
normal manner, special loan-and-purchase pro- 
grams were announced late in 1939 for that portion 
of the crop originally intended for export. As of 
June 29, 1940, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
held 162 million pounds of flue-cured tobacco for 
which $36,000,000 had been expended, and 8 mil- 
lion pounds of dark tobacco at a cost of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 

As authorized by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, governmental loans were also made 
available to farmers on 11 other agricultural com- 
modities produced in 1939, including tobacco, wool 
and mohair, turpentine, rosin, peanuts, and hops. 

Supplies of cotton and of flue-cured and Burley 


~ tobacco in 1939 reached levels at which marketing 


quotas =: required to be proclaimed under pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. The 
use of quotas for the 1940-41 marketing year was 
approved by more than 91 percent of the cotton 
producers voting in a referendum for that pur- 


cured tobacco was favored by 90 per cent of the 
growers. About 83.3 percent of the Burley grow- 
ers voted in favor of marketing quotas for the 
1940 crop. Quotas for the three years 1941-43 were 
approved by more than 86 percent of the flue-cured 
tobacco growers in a referendum July 20, 1940. 
This was the first tobacco referendum since Gon- 
gress adopted legislation providing for decision 
On marketing quotas for three years as Well as 
for one year. 

For wheat, beginning in 1939, Federal Crop In- 
surance provided an auxiliary stabilizing measure. 
Under this program, wheat growers put aside a 
portion.of their crops as premiums to offset pos- 
sible crop failure. The cost of the insurance va- 
ries with the risk on the farm and in the county 
in which the farm is situated. To help stabilize 
market supplies, the program sets up an insur- 
ance reserve of actual wheat on which insured 
farmers may draw when they have crop losses. 
A total of 165,777 wheat growers insured their har- 
vests in 1939 for a guaranteed crop of approxi- 
mately 60,839,785 bushels. As of June 30, 1940, 
379,521 wheat growers had taken out “‘all-risk’’ 
crop insurance on their 1940 crop, with a guar- 
anteed crop of 107,667,020 bushels of wheat, Pre- 
miums become a part of the Ever-Normal Granary 
reserves; for 1940 they are stored in 105 locations 
in 14 states. 

Also allied to the AAA farm program, but car- 
ried out under the supervision of other offices of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, are 
the marketing agreements program; the distri- 
bution of surplus agricultural commodities, in- 
cluding the Food Order Stamp Plan; the naval 
stores conservation program; and programs to 


pose, and the adoption of 1940 quotas for fiue-encourage the export of farm products. 


Surplus Marketing Administration 
SMA—Surplus Marketing Administration, Milo Perkins, Administrator. Address, Washington, D. C. 


The President’s Reorganization Order No. 3, 
effective June 30, 1940, established the surplus 
Marketing Administration to administer marketing 
agreement and surplus removal programs. The 
Division of Marketing and Marketing Agreements, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration (through 
which marketing agreement programs were pre- 
viously directed) and the Federal Surplus Commo- 
dities Corporation (through which surplus re- 
moval programs were previously directed) were 
consolidated in the new Administration Marketing 
agreement programs, first available in 1933 under 
the original Agricultural Adjustment Act, are now 
‘authorized by the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937 (Public No. 137). Basic authori- 
zation for the various surplus removal programs 
is provided by Section 32 of Public No. 320, en- 
acted in 1935 and subsequently amended, and by 
related legislation. 

The marketing agreement programs make it 
possible for producers, cooperating with each other 
and with the Government, to secure greater stabil- 
ity in the marketing of their products. This serves 
as a protection not only for producers, but also for 
consumers. At the end of the 1939-40 fiscal year, 
more than 40 marketing agreements were in effect 
for milk and dairy products and for other farm 
products such as fruits, vegetables, nuts, and_hops. 
Approximately 1,300,000 producers were affected 
directly by the operation of these programs. 

The domestic surplus removal and distribution 
programs which are carried out by the Adminis- 
tration serve a dual purpose. They help farmers 
by removing part of the agricultural surpluses 
which depress producer prices. This contributes 
directly to farm income, and indirectly to the 
economic welfare of all.- At the same time, the 
surplus commodities are made available to millions 
of low-income families who otherwise could not get 
them. 

The surplus removal programs inélude purchases 
for direct distribution through the States to needy 
families and for use in school lunch programs, and 
the new food and cotton stamp plan programs. 
During the 1939-40 fiscal year, an average of 
11,000,000 persons received surplus foods each 
month under the direct distribution program, and 
nearly 3,000,000 children in 35,000 schools got free 
school lunches, made up largely of surplus com- 
modities. : 

The Food Stamp Plan is a new method of mov- 


' 


ing surplus agricultural products from the farm 
through regular channels of trade to relief families 
who need these surplus foods. In areas where the 
Stamp Plan is in operation, families receiving pub- 
lic aid are given new food purchasing power in the 
form of blue surplus food order stamps. The fam- 
ilies use these stamps at grocery stores to obtain 
any of the foods designated as being in surplus. 
The blue stamps give the relief families a 50 per- 
cent increase in the amount they have to spend 
for food. This enables them to get surplus fruits, 
vegetables, dairy. and poultry products, and meats 
—the health giving foods in which low income diets 
are deficient. 

To assure that the free blue surplus stamps will 
represent an increase in food 
ilies on relief, who wish to take part in the pro- 
gram, are reauired to buy orange colored food 
stamps at a minimum rate of $1.00 a week for 
each member of the family. This approximates 
their regular food expenditures. With each $1.00 
worth of orange stamps bought they receive in 
addition 50 cents worth of free blue surplus 
stamps. The orange stamps are good in grocery 
stores for any food, and are used to continue 
regular food purchases. 

Grocers may redeem both the orange and blue 
stamps at their bank or through the local office 
of the Surplus Marketing Administration. 

The list of surplus foods which may be obtained 
with the free blue surplus stamps changes from 
time to time in accordance with changes in grow- 
ing seasons and market conditions. The list which 
was in effect on June 30, 1940, the end of the fiscal 
year, included the following foods: butter, raisins, 
rice, pork, lard, all pork, corn meal, shell eggs, 
dried prunes, hominy grits, dry beans, oranges, 
wheat flour, and whole wheat (Graham) flour. In 
addition certain fresh vegetables were included on 
the surplus list in those marketing areas where it 
was determined that they were in surplus. These 


fresh vegetables included peas, cabbage, spinach, — 


carrots, snap beans, and beets. 

Between the time the Food Stamp Plan was 
started in Rochester, N. Y., on May 16, 1939 and 
June 30, 1940 it was extended to 123 cities or areas. 
Plans at the beginning of the 1940-41 fiscal year 
call for further extension, reaching a total of more 
than 150 cities or areas by the end of that Peron 
The number will depend on funds available and 
size of: areas selected. Reauests for the Stamp 
Plan have been received from more than 1,000 


communities. 
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Farm Credit Administration 


sA— i ini n—A, G. Black, governor; Clyde W. 2 
age lates a cianngs ate i ad ot District offices a maintained in Springfield, Mass.; 


deputy governors, Address, Washington, D. C. 


AA 1 . C.; Louisville, Ky.; New Orleans, 
Bre ee Cinta ic einn, Tex.; Berkeley, Cal., and Spokane, Wash. 


Omaha, Neb.; Wichita, Kans.; Houston, 


The general purpose of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration system is to provide a complete and co- 
ordinated credit system for agriculture by making 
available. to farmers long-term and short-term 
credit. It also provides credit facilities for farm- 
ers’ cooperative purchasing, marketing, and busi- 
ness service organizations. 

The system includes in its make-up the 12 Fed- 
eral land banks, making long-term first-mortgage 
loans to farmers; the 12 Federal intermediate 
credit banks, that discount short-term agricultural 
and livestock paper, make loans on.the security of 
such paper, and make direct loans to cooperative 
marketing and purchasing associations; the 12 
production credit corporations, which supervise 
and furnish a part of the capital for local produc- 
tion credit associations providing short-term credit 
for production and general agricultural purposes; 
1 central bank for cooperatives and 12 district banks 
for cooperatives, which provide credit for farmers 
cooperative purchasing, marketing, and business 
service organizations; and the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation, which aids in financing the 
Tending operations of the Federal land banks and 
the Land Bank Commissioner. Joint stock land 
banks were a part of the original Land Bank Sys- 
‘tem, but the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of 
1933 withdrew their authority to make additional 
mortgage loans. * F 

The 12 regional agricultural credit_corporations 
(established by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and which are being liquidated), as well 
as the feed and seed loan activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Agricultural market- 
ing act revolving fund were also placed under the 
supervision of the Farm Credit Administration 
when consolidation of the system was effected on 
May 27, 1933. 

Authority for the organization and activities of 
the Farm Credit Administration and the institu- 
tions oper>ting under its supervision are found in 
the follow:ng: Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 and 
amendments thereto, Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1929, and amendments thereto, Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of 1932, Emergency Farm 
Mortgage Act of 1933, Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act of 1934, 
Farm Credit Act of 1935, Federal Credit Union Act 
of 1934, Farm Credit Act of 1937, and other acts 
of Congress, either amending the foregoing or of 
temporary character. Under Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, effective July 1, 1939, the Farm Credit 
Administration was transferred to the U. S. De- 


_ partment of Agriculture. 


Federal credit unions, which are cooperative 
thrift and lending organizations, are chartered by 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
under whose supervision they operate. Member- 
ships are limited to groups having common bonds 
of occupation or association, or living within well- 
defined communities. A member of a Federal credit 
union must purchase at least one $5 share in the 
organization. Loans may be made to members 
only, for provident or productive purposes. 

Through these federally chartered credit unions 
the working people of America have lent themselves 
an estimated $210,000,000 in six years. 

Federal Land Banks—Roy M. Green, Land Bank 
Commissioner, Washington, D. C. , 

Federal Land Banks, established under the 
authority of the Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 
make long-term loans on first mostgages on farm 
lands. Individuals who receive such loans, giving 
a first mortgage on their farms as security, must 
agree to repay them in annual or semi-annual in- 
stallments. Corporations engaged in. raising live- 
stock also are eligible to borrow, under certain 
limitations. Loans are made for not less than 
$100 and not more than $50,000 to any one bor- 
rower. Application should be made to the 
secretary-treasurer of the national farm loan 
association in the community where the farm to 
be mortgaged is situated. 

The Land Bank Commissioner is authorized by 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of May 12, 
1933, and subsequent acts and amendments, to 
make farm-mortgage loans until June 1, 1942, 
of a more or less emergency character, separate 
and distinct from Federal land bank loans. The 
Federal land banks act as agents of the Land Bank 
Commissioner in making these loans. 

Commissioner loans may be made for the same 
purposes as land bank loans. In addition, Com- 


Warburton, W. H. Droste, 
La.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn. 


missioner loans may be granted for certain purposes 
for which land bank loans are not available, since 
Commissioner loans may be used to refinance any 
indebtedness of the farmer without regard to the 
purpose or time of its incurrence. 

Federal Intermediate Credit Banks—George M. 
Brennan, Intermediate Credit Commissioner; 
Washington, D. C. 

These banks make loans to and discount paper 
for production credit associations, the banks for 
cooperatives, state and national banks, agricultural 
credit corporations, livestock loan companies, and 
similar financing institutions. They also make 
loans to cooperative associations of agricultural 
producers. They are not authorized to make loans 
directly to individual farmers and stockmen, but 
operate as banks of discount for institutions mak- 
ing such loans for agricultural purposes. To be 
eligible for discount or as collateral for a loan to 
a financing institution, the proceeds of notes 
offered to the intermediate credit banks must have 
been advanced or used in the first instance for -an 
agricultural purpose, such as the production of 
crops and the raising, breeding, fattening, or 
marketing of livestock. 

Production Credit Corporations and Associations 
—C. R. Arnold, Production Credit Commissioner, 
Washington, D. C. 

These associations, organized and chartered 
under the Farm Credit Act of 1933, through com- 
bined action with _the Federal intermediate credit 
bank in each Farm Credit district, form a 
permanent system to provide short-term credit 
for general agricultural purposes, including loans 
for the production of crops, for the breeding, rais- 
ing, and fattening of livestock, and for the altera- 
tion, repair and improvement of farm equipment 
and buildings. In each district, production credit 
corporations have assisted in the organization of 
associations, providing most of their capital 
through subscriptions to their class A_ stock. 

Banks for Cooperatives—S. D. Sanders, Coopera- 
tive Bank Commissioner; Washington, D . 

Banks for Cooperatives make loans to farmers’ 
cooperative associations. Commodity loans are made 
to finance the handling of readily marketable com- 
modities or farm supplies and must be secured by 
such commodities or supplies. Operating capital 
loans are used to supplement the cooperative asso- 
ciation’s own capital funds during times of peak 
seasonal activity. Physical facility loans are made 
for the construction, acquisition or refinancing of 
physical facilities; used by cooperatives in prepar- 
ing, handling, storing, processing, or merchandis- 
ing agricultural commodities or farm supplies or 
to cooperatives furnishing farm business services. 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corvoration—A. G. 
Black, Governor FCA, is president of the Federal 
Farm fe Corporation, Washington, D. C. 

The chief function of the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation is to aid in financing the lending 
operations of the Federal land banks and the Land 
Bank Commissioner, particularly the farm debt re- 
financing progrem begun in the spring of 1933. To 
do this, the Corporation is authorized to issue and 
have outstanding at any one time a total of not 
more than $2,000,000,000 of bonds. The payment 
of principal and interest on bonds of the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation is fully and uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed by the Government and, in 
addition, the bonds are as readily marketable as 
De States Sa ob: bonds. : 

mergency Crop and Feed Loan Section—S. P. 
Lindsey, Jr., Director; Washington, D. CG. ese 

An Act of Congress approved Jan. 29, 1937, 
authorizes the Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to make loans to farmers for fallow- 
ing, for the production and harvesting of crops, 
and for feed for livestock. The sum of $15 000,000, 
together with the unobligated balance of the crop 
loan appropriation for the fiscal year 1939, and 
collections on_1937, 1938 and 1939 loans, was made 
available by Congress for making 1940 loans. 

Emergency crop and feed loans are made only to’ 
applicants who are unable to procure from other 
sources loans in amounts reasonably adequate to 
meet their needs. Farmers who have adequate 
security ordinarily are able to obtain needed funds 
from local production credit associations, banks 
and individuals. : 

The regulations provide that the amount which 


may be lent to any one borr 3 
shall not exceed $100, orrower during the year 
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Farm Security Administration 


FSA—Farm Security Administration—C. B. Baldwin, Administrator. 


The Farm Security Administration was created 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, September 1, 1937, 
as successor to the Resettlement Administration. 
The tke ee is to enable farm families on or near 
relief to become permanently self-supporting. The 
work is divided into three phases: 

1. A rehabilitation program under which (a) 
farmers unable to obtain adequate credit from any 
other source may receive small loans which will 
enable them to continue farming on the basis of a 
sound plan of farm and home management; (b) 
farmers overburdened with debt may find a ma- 
chinery for negotiating voluntary adjustment with 
their creditors; (c) farmers handicapped by an 
uneconomic scheme of operations may obtain the 
assistance of farm management experts in plan- 
ning a better system of farming; (d) farm families 
in extreme distress but without prospects of mak- 
ing a crop (as in drought or flood areas) may 
receive small grants for the purchase of food and 
clothing; and (e) groups of low-income farmers 
May obtain loans for the cooperative purchase or 
rental of necessary community services, such as 
heavy machinery and purebred sires, which no 
one of them could afford alone. This rehabilita- 
tion program, although largely self-liquidating, is 
financed through relief appropriations. 
~ 2. A farm purchase program under which tenant 
families may receive a loan for purchase and 
improvement of farms of their own. This program 
Was authorized by the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act of July 22, 1937, and became part of 
the activities of the Farm Security Administration 
by_ order of the Secretary. 

3. Completion of 164 homestead projects where 
low-income farm and city families will have an 


Address, Washington, D. C, 
opportunity to live under better conditions. 

4. Creation and maintenance of sanitary camps. 
for migratory agricultural workers. The com- 
pleted program will include 37 stationary and 16 
mobile camps, located in seven states—California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Arizona, Texas, and 
Florida—providing facilities for 12,509 families at 
any one time. 

Since 1935, rehabilitation loans have been made 
to 828,914 families. These loans have totalled 
$474,912,850 and average about $500 each. The 
interest rate is 5 percent and the period of the 
loan is ordinarily from three to ten years. From 
its beginning in 1935 through May 31, 1940, the 
grant program has helped 549,641 farm families. 
During the same period $1,463,081 has been 
loaned to cooperative associations of farmers. 

Under the provisions of the Bankhead-Jones Act 
more than 13,600 farm tenant families receive 
loans for the purchase and improvement of farms 
of their own during the three years the program 
has been operating. These loans averaged $5,878 
for the average farm of 134 acres, including neces- 
Sary improvements and new construction. As in 
the case of the rehabilitation loans, credit is 
accompanied by advice on farm and home manage- 
ment and family record-keeping. 

The tenant purchase loans are secured by 
mortgages held by the Government. Repayment 
will extend over a period of 40 years at 3 percent 
interest. Annual payments may be made under a 
standard plan requiring 4.3 percent of the total 
loan each year or under a variable payment plan 
which allows the farmer to pay more in good crop 
years and less when his income is low. Annual 
payments must average 4.3 percent of the loan. 


Farm Credit Administration Operations 
Source: Farm Credit Administration; loams and discounts outstanding in thousands of dollars 
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extended. 


Commodity Credit Corporation 


CCC—Commodity Credit Corporation—Carl B. Robbins, president. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation was created 
under the laws of Delaware (Oct. 17, 1933) and by 
Act of Congress (March 4, 1939) its functions were 
extended to June 30, 1941, or such earlier date as 
may be determined by the President. The Corpo- 
ration is primarily a lending institution, making 
Joans principally to producers to finance the carry- 
ing and orderly marketing of agricultural com- 

odities. 
gan. have been made on barley, butter, corn, 
cotton, figs, hops, mohair, pecans, prunes, raisins, 
rosin, rye, tobacco, turpentine, wheat and wool. 

The Corporation has an authorized and paid-in 
capital of $100,000,000. Under the Act of March 4, 
1939, the Corporation is authorized, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to issue 
and have outstanding at any one time, bonds, 
notes, debentures and other similar obligations 
not to exceed $900,000,000. These obligations are 


Address, Washington, D. C. 
fully and unconditionally guaranteed by the 
United States, and the income therefrom is exempt 
from Federal, State, Municipal and local taxation 
(except surtaxes, estate, inheritance and gift 
taxes.) 


The Corporation reported that as of June 29, 1940 


it had outstanding $396,946,799.60 in loans. Dis- 
bursements as of that date were $1,310,103,900.12 
with repayments and other credits of $1,141,013,- 
348.20.* 


Under the Reorganization Plan, effective July 1, 
1939, the Commodity Credit Corporation was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture and func- 
tions as a Bureau of the Department under the 


general direction and supervision of the Secretary. 


Agriculture. 
aS egeplanen amounts charged-off and credits for 
outstanding balances of loans against commodities 
taken over by CCC. 
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U. S—Farm Security, Farm Credit and Commodity Credit Corp. 
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Civilian Conservation Corps 
CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps—James J. McEntee, Director; Address, Washington, D. C. 


The Civilian Conservation Corps was created by 
Act of Congress, approved June 28, 1937, succeeding 
the agency known as Emergency Conservation 
Work, which was established by Executive Order 
dated April 5, 1933, under the Act of March 31, 
1933. The 1937 Act, Public No. 163, which estab- 
lished the CCC, also extended its period of opera- 
tion until July 1, 1940. This Act was amended 
August 7, 1939, providing for the continuation of 
the Corps through June 30, 1943. 
~The CCC operated as an independent government 
agency from April, 1933, through June 30, 1939. 
On July 1, 1939, it became a part of the Federal 
Security Agency created by the President under the 
Reorganization Act of 1939. | ? 

The purpose of the CCC is to provide employ- 
ment and vocational training for youthful citizens. 
of the United States, unemployed and in need of 
employment, and to a limited extent for war 
veterans and Indians and Territorials, through the 
performance of useful public work in connection 
with conservation and development of the natural 
resources of the country and its possessions. 
Junior enrollees must be unmarried, between the 
ages of 17 and 23, unemployed and in need of 
employment. There are no age or marital re- 
strictions for war veterans. 


The Director of the CCC is authorized to have 
enrolled not to exceed 300,000 men at any one 
time, of which not more than 30,000 may be war 
veterans, provided that in addition camps or 
facilities may be established for not to exceed 
10,000 additional Indian enrollees and 5,000 ad- 
ditional territorial and insular possession enrollees. 
Enrollments are for a period of six months and 
total service is limited to 2 years. 

Among the projects completed by the Corps are 
the planting of 2,000,000,000 trees, the construction 
of 112,864 miles of truck trails or minor roads, the 
erection of 77,930 miles of telephone lines, the 
construction of 44,000 brides, the reduction of fire 
hazards over about 2,025,000 acres, the building of 
5,350,000 check dams, the construction of approxi- 
mately 20,309,000 rods of fence, the improvement 
of 3,625,900 acres of forest stands, the construc- 
tion of 6,085 impounding and large diversion dams, 
the development of 27,3383 springs, wells, water- 
holes and small reservoirs and the expenditure of 
about 5,600,000 man-days fighting forest fires, 
and 5,000,000 man-days on fire prevention and fire 
presuppression activities. 

The third session of the 76th Congress appro- 
priated $285,000,000 for the CCC for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1941. 


National Youth Administration 
NYA—National Youth Administration—Aubrey Williams, Administrator. Address, Washington, D. Cc. 


The National Youth Administration, established 
within the Works Progress Administration, was 
separated from the Works Progress Administration 
and placed in the Federal Security Agency through 
Reorganization Plan No. 1, July 1, 1939. 

The National Youth Administration carries on 
4wo major activities. Through one it helps young 
persons to continue their school or college educa- 
tion and through the other it provides part-time 
jobs on work projects for needy young persons who 
are out of school and unemployed. 

In March, 1940, 473,485 students, about equally 
divided between young men and young women, 
were employed under the NYA Student Work 
Program. Of these 347,727 were school students in 
over 27,800 secondary schools, 122,778 were college 
students in 1,696 colleges, and 2,980 were graduate 
students in 169 universities. Students. are selected 
for employment on the basis of proven need and 
demonstrated scholastic ability and perform useful 
work under the direction of school officials. School 
students earn between $3 and $6 a month, college 
under-graduates between $10 and $20, and graduate 
students between $10 and $30. 


To provide part-time jobs for needy young per- 
sons unemployed and not in school, the National 
Youth Administration operates work projects rang- 
ing in types from construction and repair of 
buildings to research and clerical work. Rotation 
among several types of jobs to determine which is 
most suited to a youth’s aptitude and interest is 
now regular procedure on most NYA projects. In- 
formal classes in subjects related to the jobs youth 
are doing are operated side by side with work 
projects to enable young people to coordinate 
theory and practice and to receive a sound back- 
ground. May, 1940, 300,105 young men and 
young women were employed on NYA work projects 
wih average monthly earnings of approximately 


The National Youth Administration also carries 
on guidance activities. It has published over 100 
industrial and occupational studies to acquaint 
geath with job possibilities and training require- 
ments. . 

For the fiscal year July 1, 1940, through June 
30, 1941, the Congress appropriated $102,159,01 
the National Youth Adcagsceabon mpc 


Rural Electrification Administration 
REA—Rural Electrification Administration. Harry Slattery, Administrator, Address, Washington, D. C. 


The Rural Electrification Administration was 
ereated by Executive Order of President Roosevelt 
May 11, 1935, in accordance with authorizations 
under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935, with a one-year program. The Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936 authorized the continuation 
of its program for 10 years. Under the Second 
Reorganization Plan REA became a unit of the 
Department of Agriculture July 1, 1939. - 

Its. purpose is to finance the construction of 
rural electric distribution systems in areas not al- 
ready served. Loans are made to cooperatives, 
municipalities, other public bodies and private 
utilities. About 90% of the 719 borrowers as of 
July 13, 1940, have been rural electric cooperatives. 
Under certain conditions REA lends the entire cost 
of constructing such projects. REA cooperatives 
normally purchase electricity at wholesale from 
néarby private utilities, municipalities or govern- 
ment projects. Where power is not available or a 
reasonable wholesale rate offered, REA may lend 


funds for construction of a generating plant 

June 30, 1940, $6,752,000 had been lewt for thig 
purpose. The 1936 Act also empowers the Ad- 
ministrator to finance the wiring of premises of 
persons in rural areas and the acquisition and in- 

stallation of electrical and plumbing equipment. 
With $15,119,000 allotted from 1940-41 funds 
REA allotments to July 13, 1940, were $284,827,614. 
This sum, it is anticipated, will make possible the 
construction of a total of some 270,000 miles of line 
designed to serve about 810,000 new rural con- 
sumers, By May 31, 1940, approximately 223,676 
miles of REA-financed line, serving over 551,000 
users, were in operation. During the period of 
REA’s existence the estimated number of American 
ee BR alae Se ane service has 
rom less than = 

700,000 as of January 1, 1940. interac 
or the 1940-41 fiscal year, the Congr - 
creased REA’s loan authorization an fo. bbe Oa 


to $100,000,000, $15, 11 
been allotted by July igo) °F this amount hae 


Export-Import Bank of Washington 


EIB—Export-Import Bank of Washington. Warren Lee Pierson, President, 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington was 
ereated by Executive order (Feb. 2, 1934). By Public 
Act, No. 3, 76th Congress, the Bank continues as 
se ceed ph the United States until June 30, 
941, or such earlier date as the Pr 
fix by Executive order. aga tts 

The purpose is to aid in financing and to 
facilitate exports and imports and the exchange 
of commodities between the United States and 
any of its territories and insular possessions and 
any foreign country or its agencies or nationals. 
It is authorized to do a general banking business, 


Address, Washington, D. C. 
to deal in bills of exchange, notes, drafts, and 
other evidences of indebtedness, and,| with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury to bor- 
~~ Money and rediscount these evidences of 
ents to deal in securities, including obligations 
of the United States or any State; to accept bills 
or drafts drawn upon it; issue letters of credit; 
purchase and sell coin, bullion, and exchange; lend 
one and perform the necessary functions per- 
mitted by law in conducting such business Its 
ee ei pbetelord vor into $1,000,000 
mon _stoc 600 ” 
value of preferred stock Sn, Or eae 
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Manufactures in U. S. by States, 1937 and 1935 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


valued under $5,000 have been excluded since 1919 


WAGE 


(Because they account for a negligible portion of the national output, ane with annual production : 


Earners 4 
t Census No. (Aver.) Wages in Cost of Value of 
apr Year Estab. No. Year Materials __ Products 
tes............| 1937 | 166,794|8,569,231]$10,112,882,711|$35,539,332,824| $60,712,871,737 
ee 1935 | _167,916|7,203,794| _ 7,311,329,029| 26.441'145:271| 44°993,098'575 
Geographic Divisi 
EEIEEIAGA eae .1. 1987 15,568|1,022,350| 1,133,392,088| 2,622,659.694| _5,109,917,550 
1935 15,130] "902°658| _"882'428'258| 2'029'877.446| 3'931 000 48¢ 
Middle Atlantic..............] 1937 | 491897]2,3861743| 2,9361509;588| 9256:477,.281| 16;500, 775 404 
Hee | GERI Eee) cold) area 
West Nortn Convat..... | Ate | S000 PRR289) Sabnsiz esa] “SESE Gerone| 14 88 
oe 1935 13,892] 345\752|  343'9781402| 2'257'984'980 3,308,118,832 
South Atlantic.............-- 1937 15,751) 991-825] $36,180,446) | 3.288,204,102] 5,403 440.508 
jes? | ‘Soai| Soeacs|  Sarisaweeal 7 4gh 452,787 i Tors sie ees 
, p beces arco 5 ,OS 10, ’ , ’ , , 
St dain ae | $88] 305986) Gaezeraes) sos rrizg] Ti boo Ry 
Mutat snennn | Hoe | hal RSE) ESR Lia Teo 
5 " if : , . , 
> 3s ahahaialaanoaaaaa 1935 3.392] 61,997] ° _66,197;205| _ 406,883,243| _ 50014591538 
ont <r oe 1937 | 16,025] 4691431] 597'096:411| 2,382'674'709| 3,938647,071 
1935 14,895] 369,696}  401'029'597| 1'748'202'153| 2'871457,420 
New England: 
sx. 1937 1,171] 75,464] —-72,263,133| 197,525,575] 348,636,096 
=a ee | TAR) Rees) Seone.ge7]  asteipatd Bae 
fe | SR CE. alee ee 
| 1937 683| 23.68 614, 771) ‘876, 
aa 195 |g 060) ASe70) 797 7531 | AL IELG]  SO.RAT AL 
Rees see ners 1935 g| 8.266| 437459] 43814161128] 1/084174'596 2,080,045,208 
mhode Island.............--- 1937 1.409} 108,031]  112'933/084| ‘276. 738-011] "817,106,198 
1937 3802 3621620 3121260732 Ba iti py 1 26r" 788,693 
Sana he aaa 1935, 2'820| 2231041]  226/2531427|  407:918/045|  '899'401,096 
Middle Atlantic: 
1937 | 29,749] 995,658] 1,236,048,186| 3,998,266,070| 7,314,446,524 
Spe ah gente maeaaa 1935 | 33:569| 878°592 991,677,618) 3,307.514.760| | 5,963'850, 154 
1 1937 7,064) 436,745 ipeeg te Let erin 246, 
ennsylvania 1937 15082 352'340 1 376957270 3'367.672.686| 6,032,083,005 
“a - Leer aegule ae ae 1935 12/926] 814,670]  °816,022'112| 2'320:901,384| 4'191,368,642 
So yaapemgianeis 1937 | 9.198] 94.205) 957.650.2371 2,793,180,697| 5,000.810,803 
937 ¥ "116, '478.567,753| 2.497,547,946 
en gat otetSats- F<" ne 1935 Zor saeta6]  aeriees ans 9 340. 388.880 1/648'530,092 
ee: 1935 13018 $58'045 B81'3 *171| 2,131,030,590| 3743'099,217 
Meher ty | teu) ie] eta tea ce 
=e ..| 1937 6.318| 234,067 365,346} 1/062,486.184| 1177 
ees nah sa recee ne oan 1935 6286] 196,972} | 204200/564| '784/486:171| 1'313/814’794 
tral 
mmaiemmmmaiaes e MMEa MerMme retH Mra sees Me 
: 4 7193,244|  473/394/825| 709,458,498 
“(TS 4 Sa eee eA wee area a teg er 308°717-777 §75'370" 0,868 
Mepis sores | tel ieee tee eee 
: 2 570,713 836, 
North Dakota......:.-...--- 1937 ean aes Saat? 32,357 ‘300 41'333.019 
South Dakota.........-...-- ae Foe reth BAe e7t of 721.933 938:023,817 
: 22;126,284 5,077, 1502, 
Nebraska....... ER 3. : 1937 1.071) 19,590 feiiesey| Tak ass005) | Barrons 
1,526] 34,1 40,513 
CS Ege eS Sa 13e7 1,492] 30/481 31,517,670] 349,303,963} 457,674,618. 
tic: = 
| agencies ai elie 1987 359] 21.952] 22,991,808 Pee : i at a 
; °995,227| 665,027.35: 0 
Maryland.....0:-+--+-+0++++ ae ea) Ate ads 108 281,352 444,918,663 st eur (98 
Dist. of Columbia......-..--- 1937 Fo uae rete 38'883'847 931 
1937 2,384| 132,643] 112,773,796] 572,374,499 a aa 
Rr ee | an) Ups secre lee) Sah) ep 
West Virginia...........:2-:. ; 02, 51.751, rye 
1935 1027] 74/180 649, 74,067 
Wahi@aroling +<:.e8te nails 1937 2806] 258,771] 189,265,478) 908.003.2431 1,984,797, 088 
a 1937 rat joa'748 RTS TE 234,433,365] 409,911,517 
South Carolina........+..+-. isae ae 108,558 185945,038 184,618,201 297,156,408 
ere 1937 : "501, ; 708,652,241 
Georgia.........-6% eee ‘ § 50 811495.168 327, "406. 6,119 i ¥ 
1935 cerita ; 137.975]  217/044'982 
1'835| 52}005| -36/501/359| «113, i 
PETUNIA S cetele, cabs eco ss Rae vcee ae 1889 51. 412 30,961,300 74, 683; "008' 154,929/726 
tral: 4,897,342 
eee creer ss| 1987 1,624| 68,998]  66,248,664|  323,001,676| 50 


1935 1/621 60,809 53,058,233! 284,289,199! 450,675,686 
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Wage 
Earners 
No. | (Aver. |, Wages ia 
stab. No.) 7 Year 


Cost of | Value of 
Materials Products 


135,073 $109,247, $109,247,415 $412,360,076| $707,986, 784 
112,434 81,245,588 302,431,825 
120,301 336,327,661 

94,345 0 ,643,47 210,642,246 

46,040 114'445,825 

36,367 19, 1334105 70,808,521 


24,734,112 99,088,930 


: Tennessee 
_ Alabama... 


1,581,422, : 
90;202, 1214 "764,117,513 1,059,245,252 


15,757,784 134,041,222| 176,278,814 ¥; 
10,591,854 : 122/430,385 ‘ 
16,249,586 101,324,545 


10,738,374 64,987,613 
49/128,729 
42/192,195 
Wee cee chitin: « 237,838,370 ‘ 
171,350,4 %, 
20,598,868 y 
13,573,1 } 
SohS oa SEE eZ CERES 118,355,981 
7456, ; 
MR ny tee, 204/857,058 i 
10,304,262 114,167,157.) ae 
1,625,131 38.2 20,568,365 a 
1,224 1,694,282 7/983,632| 15,302,632 . 
101,260 128,471,946] 380,320,890] 675,639,592 me 
$3,969,592 '943,811] 470,122,615 ¥. 
79°492'397 363,142,053 ft 
51,414,772 °383| 2591344964 
A 389,132,068 2,899/865,426 
10/345| 239/101]  265,645,233| 1,333,859,959| 2'141,989,850 


ne he item for wage earners is an average of the numbers reported for the several months of the year. ¥ 
: n calculating it, equal weight must be. given to full-time and part-time wage earners (not reported 
separately by the manufacturers), and for this reason it exceeds the number that would have been 
Se required to perform the work done in the industries if all wage earners had been continuously employed 
_ throughout the year. The quotient obtained by dividing the amount of wages by the average number 
i of wage earners cannot, therefore, be accepted as representing the average wage received by full-time 

Wage earners. In making comparisons between the figures for 1937 and those for earlier years, the 
i hood that the proportion of part-time employment varied should be taken into account. 


Manufactures in Continental United States, 1849-1937 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Wage Wages in 
Estab. Earners Capital Year 


Aver. No. Dollars Dollars Dollars 
533,245,351 236,755,464 555,123,882 
1,009,855,715 


“Year Cost of 


Materials 


Value of 


Products 


, 3 
..| 512/191 | 5,306,143 | 9'813,834,390 | 2,320,938,168 7,343,627,875 | 13) 000, 149/159 


ie figures above, 1849-1899, cover factories, and | every plant with yearly products valued at $500 or 
and neighborhood industries, and include | more. Value figures for 1869 are on a gold basis. 


FACTORIES, EXCLUDING HAND AND NEIGHBORHOOD INDUSTRIES, 1899-1914 
These figures also include plants with yearly products valued at $500 or more _ « 


207,514 | 4,712,763 8,975,256,496 | 2,008,361,119 6,575,851,491 ) 11, ™ 
216,180 | 51468,383 | 12'675,580.874 2610)444/953 8,500;207,810 14, ‘708 308, "703 
268,491 | 6,615,046 | 18,428,269,706 | 3,427,037,884 | 12,142'790,.878 | 20, 672,051, 870 
272,518 | 7,023,685 | 22,790,979,937 | 4,067,718,740 | 14,358'935,014 24, 216,514, ,573 


FACTORIES WITH PRODUCTS VALUED AT $5,000 OR MORE A YEAR, 1914-1937 7 
No. No. Wage Wages in the e Cost of Value of 


Estab. Earners | Horsepower Year Materials Products 
ae ...| 177,110 | 6,896,190 | 22,290,899 | $4,067,718,740 | $14,278,333,194 | $23, 
eee 9,000,059 | 29'327,669 1461, 69 | 37,232;702/390 seo on soe a 
6,946,570 25,321,055,346 | 43/653,282°833. 
8,778,156 | 33,094,298 34,705,697,/49 | 60,555,998,200. 
8,384,261 | 35'772/628 35,935,647,704 | 62,713,713.730 


8,349,755 38, 1825, 681 


CHP) (iyo as nga ee 38,177,900,046 | 69,960 
BpoasO2Ga ee oo ee 21,483,677,876 | 41,351 464 bd 
gooeatge Ripe : arenes ae 840,33 

1667794 | 8'569'231 | 271221122 | 407442” 882,711 | 35,539,332,824 |. 60, Rats Sater 


Other 1937 data (1935 in parenthesis)—salaried employees, 1,217,172 (1,058, 501 1 ae 
$2,716,866,216 ($2,253,424.877); Value added by manufacture, $25,173/538, ony" ($18, 384, 553 30). in year, 
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Manufactures by Industrial Areas, 1937-1935 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census. atl 
‘qua | che’ | Subsea 
sus sh- 
Area Yr. | ments Sainte gavaere Salaries | Wages ie leo 


No. No. 
1937 |166,794| 1,217,171 
1935 eek 1,058,501 


1937 | 87 772,776 
Industrial Areas, Tot.... 1 1935 91,980 674.434 
New York City—Newark-| | 1937 | 28,007 167,71 
Jersey City Area......./ | 1935 | 32,195} 154,793 
New York-City......... { 1937 | 22,235 112,445 
(included above)....... 1935 | 26,043 107,951 
hicago Area........... { 1937 9,019 96,939 
1935 9,302 82,008 
Chicago City. ......... 1937 7,737 73,328 
(included above). ..... 1935 8,035 63,865 
Philadelphia—Camden 1937 5,604 §2,911 
ee See 1935 5,844 48,452 
Philadelphia City 1937 4,147 35,997 
(included above)...... 1935 4,420 32,413 
Detroit Area........... 1937 2,451 81 
1935 2,513 35,871 
Boston Area............ 1937 5,443 39.051 
1935 5,204 35,996 
Pittsburgh Area........ 1937 2,041 29,751 
1935 1,927 24,458 
Providence—-Fall River- 1937 1,982 50 
New Bedford Area..... 1935 1,958 14,149 
Cleveland Area......... J 1937 2,337 27,255) 
j 1935 2,379 23,773 
Bridgeport-New Haven-| | 1937 1,684 21,855 
Waterbury Area....... 1935 1,633 19,101 
Bt. Louls Area.......... 1937 2,484 23,931 
1935 2,543 00. 
Milwaukee Area........} | 1937 1,776 22,867 
1935 1,781 19,506 
Los Angeles Area....... 1937 4,504 27,263 
1935 4,361 19,687 
Cincinnati Area........ 1937 1,665 16,797 
1935 1,737 15,580 
1937 1,835 15,111 
1935 1,924 12,674 
1937 1,407 19,177 
1935 1,436 15,716 
1937 3,261 ,536 
1935 3,133 15,792 
-} J 19387 1,083 11,407 
1935 1,040 10,003 
Youngstown Area.......| | 1937 467 8,413 
‘ 1935 430 6,117 
Martford Area. ......... 1937 666 10,406 
1935 658 9/387 
Akron Area............ 1937 308 10,247 
1935 301 9 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 1937 1,622 11,494 
* SEE Pee 1935 1,631 11,356 
Allentown-Bethlehem 1937 5 5,875 
ee ee 1935 580 5,207 
Wheeling Area... 1937 391 3,741 
1935 396 3,131 
Rochester Area......... 1937 7 12,653 
1935 788 0,045 
Reading Area.......... 1937 485 3,983 
Springfield—Holyok: 1937 bsg #532 
ringfleld—Holyoke 1 ; 
ee aS ee 1935 589 6,712 
Albany—Schenectady— 1937 576 8,011 
wy. ae 1935 590 7,433 
Kansas City Area....... | 1937 939 8,225 
1935 1,001 7,754 
OIONS "ATOR. 4 Sn cdeic ase 1937 500 6,741 
1935 508 410 
Indianapolis Area....... 1937 712 696 
1935 732 6,840 
Scranton—Wilkes-Barre 1937 556 3,191 
etelvicns ater 2 aielnds sh VOSS 591 2,981 
1937 432 8,13 
Dayton Area........... {935 432 if 
1937 1,382 7,047 
Seattle-Tacoma Area....|4 5935 | 11366 5,849 


mat’ials |products 


$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 
h 2,716,866/10,112,882/35,539,332/60,712,871 
7,203,794) 2,253,424) 7,311,329/26,441,145|44,993'698 


4,768,548] 1,802,620| 6,251,248|20'835/391|36.279 315 
4,023,883] 1,501,260] 4,547,403] 15,256'869|27/207'890 
48,345] 403,667] 1,046,186| 3'886.157| 6,764'28 
766,351] 362/851] °8781370| 2'9581752| 516241037 
506,208] 272}677| 629,750] 2'185/913| 3'962'299 
474,756] 252,992] 565,555] 1:734'483] 3157111 
538,775] 232/104] 740,159] 27715,470) 4°711/42 
421,397| 184,765] 494/037] 1,902'395| 3'316/851 
391,185] 176,549] 515,808] 1/844'229] 3'215/297 
311,599) 144/355] 360,186] 1/330/874| 2'346'993 
$45,553} 125,260] 421/545] 1/344'815| 2'350/845 
312,377] 110,452} 335,118] 1,027/153] 1/869'179 
213/851| 84,404] 257/327] 841/911] 17493°638 
199,261] 74,236] 218,076] _ 659'657| 1/234'597 
406,882} 112/489] 648/515] 2,104'398) 3/409'350 
330,676] 83,156] 465,428] 1/631.358| 2'657/006 
247,685} 87,825] 281;911] 806,888] 1,483'927 
226/936] 781958] 235.742] 6491644] 1/294'194 
227/675] 74,628] 348,761] 979551] 1,746,908 
174,717} 55,821] 195,231] 582/559] 11032911 
158,075] 35,892] 157.765] 353/832] "670.563 
141/891] 31,290] 127:762| 274730] 526158 
163,319] 67,859 1569] 640,035] 1,210,521 
138,310} 54,930] 163.394] 453,591 36 
146,077] 48,668} 173,309] 364/945] 761/229 
122;187| 39/409] 124/110] 243,529] 520/779 
140,876] 53,183] 171,718] 737/443] 1,202'718 
115,325| 45,450] 1207931] 536/111] '875/22' 
120,957} 50/216] 1723674] 476/240] 871,528 
99,123] 40.382) 113,772] 313700] 599/791 
128/555] 55,172! 164,763] 739/199] 1,205,280 
4.01 40,1 105,847| 517,334] ‘838/62 
101/044] 39/111] 1287762| 463/571| 7947340 
5,931] 33,649] 96/453 366/844! 621,640 
105,615} 34,019] 124.623] 573/266] 925,760 
84/41 27/216 3860| 364/350] _ 613,650 
105,722]  43/407| 154.439] 644/892] 1,078,068 
82,094] _ 34,029] 98/568) 481,008] "753,18 
88,414] ° 37,600] 122/916] 695/532] 1,052'3 
76,963]  .33,342| 91,273] 533/329] (825.618 
'203| 26,665} 103,977] 204/214] 424/879 
73,501] 21,746] 74/821] + 149:721} 303,379 
"251| 20,973] | 130,626] 459/942 8,36 
'634| 14/233 :704| 266,867] 430,436 
70,079 2174 89,473] 120/337] 314,894 
55,138] 18.739] 59,844) 81,291! 216,320 
2888] 25,289]  80:701| 216.097] 395.870 
49'774| 18,538] 70,222| 192/012] 365,682 
55,509 24.876] 69,315] 328/204] 533.732 
6,637| 23,160]  49°754| 265.761] 432/517 
56,850 13,159] 623105] 139/965] 290.73: 
48,393) 10,894]  41,641| 91/931] 189/352 
.57 8898]  72:522| 206/284] 332/670 
47,537 7,381| 53,964] 155.771| 257.615 
7,690] . 27,867 1619 143.659} 342,224 
i 20,667} 50,260] 100,593 5,732 
45,429 81964| , 47)348] 73/159 6,9 
965 7.457| | 39}078| 54419] 121.486 
46,187| 15,689} 57,241] 126,037] 258,17 
39,693] 14,216] 41,779 1883] 192,996 
108 19,096} 57,189] 145,592] 04/4 
37,649 6.486] 391896] 94486] 205,810 
41,410] 17,715} 49,856| 409,505 9,27 
36,668] 14,869] 40,209] 351,677| 4740 
1,716 5,256] 59,023] 1915106] 334,092 
37/606]  12:222| 44,540] 134349] 261,069 
41/254, 16:867|  50,355| 155,007 297,483 
34'244| 14174] 36,096] 120,261] 227.68 
33,363 '363| 28,380 8,338] 133,635 
33,302 5,888} 26,390 50,228] 105,952 
7'388| 17/256]  72,593| 1291882] 315,584 
“34'257| 13/211! 43,032 3,359| 204,759 
391103] 13/828!  §1;292/ 191/815] 307/401 
30,631 1,53 34,262| 132,860| 218,8 


Note by the Bureau of the Census. 


New York City—Newark—Jersey City area: 
Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens, Richmond, and 
Westchester Counties, N. Y.; Bergen, Essex, Hud- 
son, Middlesex, Passaic, and Union Counties, N. J. 

Chicago area: Cook, DuPage, Kane, Lake, and 
Will Counties, Ill.; Lake County, Ind. 

Philadelphia—Camden area: Bucks, Chester, 
Delaware, Montgomery, and Philadelphia Counties, 
Pa.: Burlington, Camden, and Gloucester Goun- 


ties, N. J. 
Y : Oakland and Wayne Counties, 
on Broa: Essex, Middlesex, Norfolk, and 
Suffolk Counties « 


Pittsburgh area: Allegheny, Beaver, Washing- 
ton, and Westmoreland Counties. 

Providence—Fall River—New Bedford area: 
Providence County, R. I.; Bristol County, Mass. 

Cleveland area: Cuyahoga and Lorain Counties, 

Bridgeport—New Haven—Waterbury area: Fair- 
field and New Haven Counties. 

St. Louis area: St. Louis City and St. Louis 
County, Mo.; Madison and St. Clair Counties, Ill. 

Milwaukee area: Kenosha, Milwaukee, and 
Racine Counties. 

Los Angeles area: Los Angeles County. 

Cincinnati area: Butler and Hamilton Counties, 
Ohio; Campbell and Kenton Counties, Ky 


—— ee 
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‘County. } 
Buffalo area: Erie’ and Niagara Counties. _ 

San Franctisco—Oakland area: Alameda, Contra 
Costa, Marin, San Francisco, and San Mateo 

Counties, 

_ Worcester area: Worcester County. 
__ Youngstown area: Mahoning and Trumbull 
sf eae Ohio; Lawrence and Mercer Counties, 
a Pa 

_ Hartford area: Hartford County. 

’ Akron area: Summit County. 

Minneapolis—St. Paul area: 
and-Ramsey Counties. 
Allentown—Bethlehem area: Lehigh and North- 
hampton Counties. E 
Wheeling area: Brooke, and Ohio 
_ Counties, W. Va.; Belmont, and 
_ Jefferson Counties, Ohio. 
_ Rochester area; Monroe County. 

Reading area: Berks County. 
Springfileld—Holyoke area: Hampden County. 
Jbany—Schenectady—Troy area: Albany, Rens- 
_selaer, and Schenectady Counties. 

Kansas City area: Clay and Jackson Counties, 
- Mo.; Wyandotte County, Kansas. 

_ Toledo area: Lucas County. ; 

_ Indianapolis area: Marion County. 
__ Scranton—Wilkes-Barre area: Lackawanna and 


Dakota, Hennepin, 


Hancock, 
Columbiana, 


Baltimore area: Baltimore City and Baltimore 


either year. 

The item for wage earners is an average of the 
numbers reported for the several months of the 
year. In calculating it, equal weight must be 
given to full-time and part-time wage earners (not 
reported separately by the manufacturers), and 
for this reason it exceeds the number that would 
have been required to perform tHe work done in 
the industries if all wage earners had been con- 
tinuously employed throughout the year. The 
quotient obtained by dividing the amount of 
wages by the average number of wage earners can- 
not, therefore, be accepted as representing the 
average wage received by full-time wage earners. 
In making comparisons between the figures for 
1937 and those for earlier years, the likelihood that 
the proportion of part-time employment varied 
should be taken into account. 

Profits or losses cannot be calculated from the 
census figures because no data are collected for 
certain expense items, such as interest, rent, de- 
preciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 


zerne Counties. 


Each of the 33 ‘‘industrial areas’ established for Census purposes is an area from which at least Ph 
40,000 wage earners were reported in the Manufactures Census for 1929, and which comprises one or 
more contiguous, industrially important counties. More than half of the manufacturing activity of 
_ the United States is concentrated in these 33 areas. : 
The ‘industrial areas’? should not be confused with the ‘‘metropolitan districts’’ established for 
_ Population Census purposes, each of which includes, with the central city or cities, all the adjacent y 
nd pens minor civil divisions (townships, etc.) having a density of at least 150 inhabitants per te 
uare mile. 

- Because they account for a negligible portion of the national output, plants with annual production 
valued at less than $5,000 have been excluded since 1919. ‘ 


SUMMARY BY INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1937 AND 1935 


No. Wage Cost of 
estab. | earners Wages material 


48,727| 888,298] $ 977,776,070 
797,442 799,881,481 
1,549,559,132 
1,371,172,927 


Value of 
prod. 


$7,911,368,187| $11,265,61 
6. 50,476| 9. 


o . , * 0 


Industry Group - Year 


‘ood and kindred products. . 

‘ 48,936 
jiles and their products .. 20,61611,814,387 
a , 22,847|1,687,737 
Forest products...........- 18,012} 694,341 


Paper and allied products. . . 
_ Printing, publishing, and 
) allied industries....'...... 5 304 , 446,372,062 

381,405,360 


311 ,292,8 1,491,512,631 

279,739,647 

300,278 348,521,100 

TT) ge 5 oie a 5,722) 233,205 

Tron & steel & their prod- 8,345/1,166,287 4 7,480,360,230 | 
_ ucts, not incl. machinery. . 8,105] 879,089 2 511,697 4,588,957,857 

‘Nonferrous metals and their 5,3 270,32 ; 2'783,284:791 | 


5 
1,405,792\216| 3,492 
623,845 4:099,755,869| 5 
475,971 2,983,064,522| 4 
erg 155,310} 206,346,132] 187,550,077] 
355,164] 366,082,739] 1,633,609,546| 2,712/042'038 
310,140| 284,627,731] _1,344,995,119| _2'227/257/805. 


Bate Hot oe data for roy iro gang daaden illuminating and heating’’ for 1937 or 1935. 
; oad repair shops were not trea as manufacturing industries in the 1937 C ur 
35 are not included in totals for all industries as given. 6 ME Sonat, Ate eae 


436,097,165 


iscellaneous industries... . 
y 1935 11,211 


N 


GAINFUL WORKERS 16 YEARS OLD AND OVER. IN U. §S.: 1870 to 1930 
(Numbers in thousands.) 


1930 1900 1890 


27,323 | 21,814 


. Occupation group 
5 PS 


¢ Total mumber.............. 2. eee eee 


10,242 | 10,524 | 10,872 
rat, Roe Doc eee EO 9 1,083 94 
13,790 | 12,425 | 10,253 
Rokehre sobs ie ,963 7,360 6,223 
OI OU CORD OU CCE EDT 1935 2,952 1,635 
Domestic and personal service........... 5,448 3,605 3,805 
Public service not elsewhere classified... . 692 642 382 


ee ‘Protessional'servicd.......... 2.6... c. 


' a 


ee ee ae eS ee 8 ON Ee 
Bee . 


| 


United States—Gainfully Occupied 
eS eo tg ee aaah he as Si bah 


Persons Gainfully Occupied, by Sex, 1880-1930 


Source: 


Persons 10 Years 
and Over in Gain- 


ful Occupations 


Persons 


- 
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10° Years 


and Over in.Gain- 
ful Occupations 


Popula- Popula- 

Sex tion 10 Pet.|| Sex : tion 10 Pct. 
mad Tot. Pop-| Years of Pct.| of and |Tot. Pop-| Years of Pct.|_ of 
Census} ulation | Age and of |Pop. Census ulation | Age and of |Pop. 
Year Over Number ao BA Year Over Number re we 

? a rs 
Pop be Pop. recess 
Bot Male ee 
1930. . ./122,775,046| 98,723,047 |48,829,920| 39.8] 49.5/|1900, 38,816,448 /29,703,440/23,753,836| 61.2] 80.0 
1920... eet 719, on so Heat op ae prio ore es 1890. po) ,067,880/24,352,659)19,312,651| 60.2] 79.3 
os 5. 7 7 -3// 1880. 5.518,820|18,735,980]14, 744,942! 57.8] 78.7 
1900.. 75,994,575|57,949,824/29,073,233| 38.3) 50.2||Female 
1890...| 62,622,250) 47,413,559/23,318, 183) 37.2} 49.2|/1930...| 60,637,966]48,773,249]10,752,116| 17.7} 22.0 
1880. ..| 50,155,783)36,761,607|17,392.099| 34.7| 47.3 1920. 51,810, 189/40,449,346 81549151 1).16.5| 21.1 
Mate{ |__| |__| _|teon:7| rece revioease" Zia] Srp tr2| tea) 284 
9 7 319, ¥ , 
1930...| 62,137,080}49,949,798|38,077,804| 61.3} 76.2//1890. 30,554,370/23,060,900} 4,005,532] 13.1] 17.4 
1920. 53,900,431) 42,289,969 /33,064,737| 61.3) 78.2|/1880. 24'636,963 18,025,627 2,647,157] 10.7] 14.7 
1910 47,332,277/37,027.558/30,091,564! 63.6] 81.3 
GAINFUL WORKERS 10 YEARS OLD AND OVER, BY OCCUPATIONS, AND SEX 
eneul Vear and Gen- Number Per peri een aon Pet of 
eral Division of 
Occupations Fe- Fe- 
Total Male Female Tot. | Male | wale Male nara 
1930, All Occupations. ./48,829,920 |38,077,804 (10,752,116 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 78.0 22.0 
IBSOIOUNERTC on. cee ees 10,471,998 | 9,562,059 909,939 21.4 25.1 8.5 91.3 8.7 
Forestry and fishing....... 250,469 250,140 329 0.5 O. 7 leopievere 99.9 0.1 
Extraction of minerals. .... 984,3 893,564 7 2.0 2 Ochs we cae 99.9 0.1 
Man’f’g and mechan. Ind ./14,110,652 [12,224,345 | 1,886,307 28.9 32.1 17.5 86.6 | 13.4 
seat and commun.. .| 3,843,147 | 3,561,943 81,204 ve) 9.4 2.6 92.7 ie 
eee eee 081,467 | 5,118,787 962,680 12.5 13.4 9:0 84.2 | 15.8 
Public service (n. e. c.)..... 856,205 838,622 17,583 1.8 2.2 0.2 o729 2.1 
Professional service. ...... 3,253,884 | 1,727,650 | 1,526,234 6.7 4.5 14.2 53.1 | 46.9 
Domest. and pers. ser...... 4,952,451 gl Vaya 3,180,251 10.1 4.7 29.6 35.8 | 64.2 
Clerical occupations....... 4,025,324 | 2'038/494 -986,830 8.2 5.4 18.5 50.6 | 49.4 
1920, All occupations . . ./41.614.248 |33,064,737 | 8,549,511 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 79.5 | 20.5 
PEIDINGUES . wie = 00's wd). ve 10,665,812 | 9,582.666 | 1,083,146 25.6 29.0 12.7 89.8 | 10.2 
Forestry and fishing....... ,214 269,541 673 0.6 OLS dnt ae 99.8 0.2 
Extraction of minerals.....] 1,090,223 | 1,087,359 2,864 2.6 EB a Oar ae 99.7 0.3 
Man’f'g and mechan. Ind. . {12,831,879 |10.901,527 | 1, 930, 352 30.8 33.0 22.6 85.0 | 15.0 
Transport. and commun...} 3,096,82 2,872,559 "22 4,270 7.4 8.7 2.6 92.8 7.2 
OO ee eo 4,257,684 | 3,585,701 671, et 10.2 10.8 7.9 84.2 | 15.8 
Public service (n. e. 38, 727, 10,5: 1.8 2.2 0.1 98.6 1.4 
Professional service 2,171,251 | 1,154,221 1,017°030 5.2 3.5 11.9 53.2 | 46.8 
Domest. and pers. ser. 3,379,995 | 1,193,313 | 2,186,682 8.1 3.6 25.6 35.3 | 64.7 
Clerical occupations....... 3,111,836 | 1,689,911 | 1,421,925 vie) 5.1 16.6 54.3 | 45.7 
1910 All occupations... .|38,167,336 |30,091,564 | 8,075,772 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 78.8 | 21.2 
PRONE Ss bye 'o' n'a Sys a 12,388,309 |10,581,685 | 1,806,624 32.5 35.2 22.4 85.4 | 14.6 
Forestry and fishing...... 241,806 241,249 557 0.6 DSS Fim own 99.8 0.2 
on of minerals 3 965,169 964,075 1,05 2.5 ee ae ee 99.9 0.1 
Mars Be inate |S eeees | 25995 | TOE | 773) 84 MEE se | Meg 
Tr: & communication..| 2,665, 0 49,5 B . z é A . 
Trade. 5 eee ea OTe 5 grea ite 77 Bs he Bie 18 
Pub. ser.(not els. classified) ; F ; - 3 ‘ 7 
Me Pe otemaioual serv) 1 service. Bie Bs 7h) 976,523 734,752 4.5 3.2 9.1 57.1 | 42.9 
Dom. & personal service. 3,755,798 | 1,225,395 | 2.530,403 9.8 4.1 31.3 32.6 | 67.4 
Clerical occupations....... 1,718,458 ty 129,849 588, 609 4.5 3.8 Ye 65.7 | 34.3 
GAINFULLY OCCUPIED, BY STATES AND BY SEX, 1930 
(The figures, by the Bureau of the Census, relate to persons 10 years old and over) 
State Male Female | State Male | Female State Male Female 
| 2 eee } ee 
No. No. No. No. | No. 0. 
Alabama. 772,281 254,014 Maine...... 240,110) 68,493 fgets 8 698,658} 129,346 
Arizona... .- 135,325 29,971||M Marvient 515,187| 157,692||Oregon..... 328/503 Mf 
Arkansas....| 548,652) 119,193||Mass....... 1,285,316, 528,999 Pennsylvania 2,918,211 803,892 
California ..| 1,943,290) 557,354 iinicact. 1,567,525) 359,822||Rhode Isl’d. "2.09,343| - 4 
Colorado .. 21,874 80,993 Minnesota... 91,8 8. C 97 
Connecticut . 499,201| 178,007/|Mississippl. . 
Delaware.. . 77,221 
Dist. of Col. 
ASA 8,9 98 
7, ; 
eae eie:| ee) Teas 
,761} 235,304 .  120,5' 22, nia f ; 
1748313 163,522)|New York...| 4,108,232) 1,415,105 || Wisconsin... 914,247, 215,214 
575,072 aoe = ae “oe atts aoe Wyoming... 79,709 i 
60,41 146,678)|N. 01 “ , Se anit cea 
gos" 196 191,420||Ohio....... 2,076,158] 539,606/'U. S.. .|38,077,804|10,752,116 


of ae reaiitinl workers, 


7,411,127 were foreign-born whites’ (6,255,071 males and 1,156, 056 females); 


(3,662,893 males and 1,840,642 females). 


hi 27,511,862 nal and 1,661,508 females); 
35,173,370 were native whites ( she ie 503 638 wore Bremer 


il 
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Chief Manufacturing Industries in the United States, in 1937 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
No. Es- |_Wage 


Industr. tablish-|Earners Wages Value of 

fester ments | (av. No.) in Year Products 
Abrasive wheels, stones, paper and cloth and related prod... 103 9,670|$ 14,249,652/$ 77,953,930 
Agricultural implements(ineluding poetcis) J oedielas ER 262] 77;512) 121,861,092] 564,778,444 
Aircraft and parts - . : Peereeeer ror) a 92| 24,003 33,352,911} 106,568,254 
Aluminum products . 4 153 23,695 31,888,446] 165,643,275 
Ammunition and related. products .. 5 6,596 7,583,688 37,443,194 
Artificial and preserved flowers andi plants +. scc0 oa tiecnee 189 5,657 3,892,662 14,377,578 
PATER CISDICAUNED .<05)scryeis > o awis: vreyesrs o\ o ajeiete viwlehgie s nin tere 25 2,541 3,475,034 27, 607, (448 
PETAR URTAT ALOMAR creer Nile eT stele lh co's. Saale 0 ia).vie) 0-2) creel a banat 40 372 402,606) i 782, 730 

Asbestos products other than steam packing and pipe and 

boiler Seeeung AERO RO ee ee ee y pee eee Meee Se 73| 13,023) 14,157,450} 63,793,752 
Asphalted-felt-base floor covering ...............2-0-+++5 13 3,280 4,773,203] 33,547,501 
Awnings, tents, sails and canvas Covers.....-.-.-.+.-.++5 367 4,732 4,843,546 30,323,908 
AAR MOPNEL THAN PADOL O55 cz.cj2:0c vseie's be Ane ei bine oi eale 186] 12,075 9,749,114) 130,001,028 
Bags, paper, exclusive of those made in paper mills. Bi 107] 10,360 9,849,896] 82,458,263 
Baking powder, yeast and other leavening compounds. earned 40 2,380 3,761,069 30,279,373 
Baskets and rattan and willow ware, not incl. furniture. 194 9,308 5,126,174 16,650,780 
Batting, padding and wadding; uphostery filling.......... 110 4,645 4,353,383] 36,870,167 
Beauty-shop equipment, except furniture................ 73 2,548 2,479,969 13,571,422 

meine and packing, leather. .... 223.222. o2 sews ene ewe 182 2,829 3,354,946 27,900,734 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 5 3,920] 27,979 30,981,318 276:779,080 
Billiard and pool tables, boweine. eee and accessories 23 530 "538,076 5,547,319 


Blacking, stains and dréssings.. 
Blast-furnace products 


Blouses, women’s, misses’ and children’s—regular factories. . 128 3,850 3,350,030 > 979 
Blouses, women’s, misses’ and children’s—contract factories. 64 2,554 1,660,641 erasiean 
ee RTE 8A nalut . > ea cc cum eeatag a> -me. ok 14 67 69,129) 1,128,529 
APHIOPER EO UT OC UGCES © o-0) sa. x 'o/are)0(c: + fain -o iw) orale ie steisteye treleiays pila 453| 24,485 33,842,085 165, 279, 797 
Bolts, nuts, washers and rivets, made in plants not operated 
in connection with rolling RIUSY eth Re ee oe 138] 16,840 22,088,126 98,079,243 
Bone black, carbon black and lampblack...........-..... 62 2,190 2,711,599} 18,853,576 
Bookbinding and blank-book making...............-..-. 997| 25,333 ee ep 94,821,568 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings..................0. 470| 18,755 ,844,474| 132,660,355 
Boots and shoes, other than rubber..................4.. 1,080| 215,438 191" 3305,258| 768,327,303 
HIOG(S ANd SHOES: THDDEL 6.02%. ob. Fk week oe ee wae epg es 12} 18,356 20,421,676 64,355,332 
Boxes, cigar, wooden and part wooden................... 69 3,296 2,321,865 7,128,170 
Boxes, paper, not elsewhere Classified ............----...= 1,257| 65,158) 66,024,762) 409,474,709 
Boxes, wooden, except cigar boxes..........-...-------- 634| 25,981 19,543,532) 86,346,713 
Bread as other PRKOLY PrOGUCts. =... .n, Fleece sava oat 17,193] 239,388] 293,994,425/1,426, 162) 859 
Broom: 289 4,067 23905,512 11 *627,743 
243 7,915 7,249,943 44,536,639 


2 0. 351, 
Canned and cured fish, crabs, shrimps, oysters and clams. 325| 18,229 8,705,000 78,410,306 


Canned and dried fruits and vegetables; canned and bottled 


juices; preserves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles, and sauces. . 2,772| 137,064) 92,638,222) 788,927,440 
Carbon paper and inked ribbons..................0.++.- 50 1,627 1,991,398 17,859,622 
Carboard, not made in paper mills....................5. 16 877, 813,612 5,378,732 
GArdveutting and: designing... 665 c. cn cc bce erence Nites 77 3,315 4,138,233) 21,137,853 
Carpets and rugs, paper-flber and grass................-. 9 788 768,309 3,151,781 
Beret CNOEaaNN CL CRUISERS POT 8, oo ke a ai'n Sie e:siars) gavlial wieieis erefube sieele sre 35 429 280,403) 1,336,344 
Carpets and rugs, wool (other than rag)................. 55| 30,779 32,171,210 162) 186, 908 
Carpet yarn, woolen and worsted..............-..-+.4+- 15 2,584) 2,973,076 16,851,233 
Warriages/and sleds, children’s ..... 25.0.6. ccc s ee ee ene 54 5,218 eee 19) 655, er 
Carriages, wagons, sleighs and sleds..................-.. 43 1,823 1,722,656) 9,138, 2 
Cars, elec. & steam railroad, not built in railroad repair shops 154 40; 466 59,275,986) 33e'3er 891 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines, and other 

business machines except typewriters.................. 87} 23,630 37,421,831] 138,071,067 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases and other morticians’ goods. . 521] 13,678 15,119,693 71,756,541 
Cast-iron pipe and PICU eckece. cere e's alates @ ae eoetemere 75 17,613 18,082,880 61,118,463 
PER EREAE Nee etait ted ese ss aie sal eta y's que =v whe'als inisince ere ees 158 26,426 34,070,128 ; if 

ca 112 8,13 10,792,165} 164,495,199 
; 2,567 4,482 »359,205| 112,785,898 
remntcals not elsewhere classifie ‘ 78,951] 117,221,112| 932'749/910 
RUM MNUN S sie wictote one) sinln a's oN cies say be HERS : 25 2,401 2,966,585 56,721,746 
China firing and decorating, not done in 16 306 359,151 ,689,893 
Chocolate and cocoa products, not including confectionery . 40 7,402 8.128 517) 102,346,113 
Ci eoretien conng oho s a ante ye aes IS iaeighy beers cocci 34] 26,149 24,182,395] 968,926,917 
(ONT) 0.5 480 CAIDAS GORE GENO EE EE OE DPI te ikck cties 693| 55,879] 37,522,223) 169,236,768 
Clay oat wan pottery BR Te ee oe ee rts ee 57,844,437| 163,261,740 
\Cleaning a: BE EDYODEPATIONA.\.:stor0tsese-e sig a occ elaine ’ 3,942,632 57, 
Se eee shee pes eordhite devies, and materials and 75| 23 — en 

ALIS OXCONE WATCHCASES .,.. 6a. cis ocr gee biden s es cans 9223, 27 4 
Clothing, leather and sheep-lined..............2..2.228-: 78 4,075 eae 2098s Soe 
Clothing, men’ s, youth's, 8, and boys’, not elsewhere classified a er wie 

eR ECM EE LACUOUICS wlutine sdwiale o's a sas oaiv Coa wie eee deleee ’ 1361) 101,041,7 
paoshing, ag ieeevenene and boys’, not elsewhere classified Gist tea os (8h OT Saeco 

SREOUUL OCG PAOUONION'« siaieres\ yy sa. aSiuacipe s aiefe es eh Sa vieen< 953 41,215,53. 

Clothing, women's, S, misses and children’s, not elsewhere eit 305,535) a Sea 

Minacined—regular factories... 33. cee ees mie aas oe we 4 6,897, 20 
Clothing, women's, nase, and children's, not elsewhere . SC ee 

class: PSContract TactOrles.... cv aes cece eqaedcscens 133 5,178 ; 

Clothing, work (ineluding work shirts) and sport garments, ach eee pivdaees 5 ROT AGS 

UN LONS cies cane Serer NYE 2 ce <iere bus. <oye se Lehre Rate ates 675 02 

nee suits and yews skirts, women’s, misses’ and .. beaige Dice eg 18) 
OrAlS—TOMNET TACEOLIOS yrub ideo bic s bs be ks vos De smieiels 1,005; 20,690 

cents, suits ae ct factories skirts Omen a; misses’ ana 7 bec tas ada 
ors’—contract factories..... 62] 18,923 22,004,040} 31, 

Coke-oven products .. a5 f 94| 20,603 33,102,643 Sr 088 BBs 

Collapsible tubes.............. 15 1,983 »871,775 184,676 

Compressed and liquefied gases : : 356] 4,655 6,590,844! SOT ers 

Wonerete products... vcck ccudvcion esos sae ves -..| 1,382] 12,840] 13,780,699| _ 76,173,865 


601 8,967 9}964,387 210,717,581 
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CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES, IN 1937—(Continued) 


Industry tablish-| Earners 


Wages 
in Year 


Value of 
Products 


Shes he ee ED ge ea 53,722|$ 43,440,677/$ 305,839,262 
176 50 9 


Red aas Sate Pan io hen chs EROS coe 9 9,588 176,947 ,224, 
14,043 11,682,741 66,418,385 
noo 4,135,728 21,783,331 
7,011 10,411,46 135,819,685 
16,385 13,254,577 788,56 
12,616 11,131,292 43,486,314 
336,104) 255,654,908 967,109,882 
86,206 56,833,767} 260,603,589 
18,800 28,150,937) 138,848,363 
8,934 5,907,924 52,517,191 
71 506,220 1,109,068 
16,830 18,633,401 68,193,656 
574, 5,347,076 30,879,281 
8,408 11,878,834 49,914,773 
48,217 54,277,959) 403,073,551 
Seige dn eae 43,874 42,654,681 58,502,926 
28,250 17,165,249 93,891,841 
,039 2,202,526) 3,242,315, 
24,098 26,115;390 34s gis 34s 
D iat MIAO A Stet soe DEER AN wh lis) 2 aca ss Ke wa ow i 1115, 918, 
Dye fe aad Hniehine, DME MESEED otter, oy gc Ek ULES 's SNK 49,635 49,111,663 ao aw dan 
Dyeing and finishing, rayon and silk-fabric................ 18,003 19,633,038 57,599,39 
Dyeing and finishing yarn (cotton, rayon and silk)—for sale gue aire 
(ne STAAL ES eh oe 2 ee ee errs eee 257660 Bgtriests 1632 Gos ebt 
acne ee apparatus and supplies. .............. , 3 9°827°777 , 26°686°411 
Toplating ..... Teedicc = st e683 ees ’ 827, 686, 
E rolieries other than Schiffli-machine products—regu- a atolece Cae 
factories... c..6 6 emacs 7 S55 2 eae a ee | 631,7 
Embroideries—other than Schiffli-machine products—con- 4368 sasnee BIR gee 
iar oaerieg—-poh bit Inacitine prodaccs regular factories: 1171] “sos'eis| -Siai9'6es 
Em) roideries—Schiffii-machine products—contract factories eee Pa Nb toateee ee 
Engines, turbines, water wheels and windmills. 32, 7838, , A 
Engraving (other than steel, copperplate, or wood), chasing, eae rte Rolene 
ESS 1 a3 9°883'003| 20'430'R69 
Engraving, steel, copperplate and wood and plate printing. . Heh 10'502'815| E1'onp oes 
Cr Ge Sa ah ae ee ee a ee 960 "799° 754 3'033'204 
SO USES Shak COU aia ae eae pe ainaeiaae 5,406 8,620,222| 58,181,337 
Fabricated textile products not elsewhere classified ......... 2,903 2,874,036 19,270,726 
Be ere ee A IEEOOL, on = Sins een yes 14,397| _ 15,838679| 415/211'162 
; Feeds, prepared, for ag Bna TOW oes. 50 x Areca 3714 B35 S56 29'649,099 
OS al et a ere ee 20,893} 15,364,169] 195,759,025 
4 eee te: SAT SRC 8 Sie, See aN 3,71 4,815,466 ,652,55 
SSPE aaa pepeneageemmesnn i847] Sle70.1s3) | 21.954.870 
Fire extinguishers, chemical...00.. 22202022. .212. 220102: 408 1,401,258 Bee 
BS Aettld a ROGUE sat =< feats als Fs als wae Ses oy 963'068 3,004,706 
2. UE Fes fr ee ee ee eae Boss Pr gee" 
Flags 3 alia, vestments, robes & related prod..... 5 5 is ¢ 
Ptahatiie octets flavoring sirups and related products. ... oeaee Bellet Bao stolaee 
an pen aren’ Ee cee eatin Pak seitee ten Dat 16,794] 15,367,137| 278,638,830 
Pore Lg ie and steel, made in plants not operated in con- 18,255] 27,659,271] 122,835,051 
nection with steel works or rolling mills...............- Sopod 154'587'459 307'303'289 
- Foundry products (gray-iron and malleable-iron) ... be a6 bon) z 628707 
ey coupe Si ead eet co ee A ge 457 547,231 6,137,660 
© ast OOS ee soe goes ae 12,798) 21,869°131| 108,971,305 
goods—contract factories pote ease esetted 5 o.<bietwaee tte aes i if 
erties - cmbeapuae es hey cab RE ty Cyne 12,144 9,793,863] 60,063,883 
re er ns 31 759 533,418 854.175 
Furniture, including ‘store and office fixtures -/2....0..22-: A 170,072 172,558,291 91 foe a88 
PRIEaRPeRHGd, ANT OVC 5 scG! ee scl deine od dinles saps = 
Galvanising and other coating, done in plants not operated in sae 1:a7ec1eelae ee eons 
LS Ns Gi ped gic Re a bea a 79'051| 101'587,694| 387,709,563 
he fe eee ee eee a 
: d mittens, cloth or cloth and leather, combined, 32,560,315 
Sonics trom purchased materials ........-...+.---++-00: i ett ere te 5795208 
Glerues ali IHAVEONS, RUCHED 6c ssh... sami cos rcecccrecencee 11°637 3° 39'087| 30'718,238 
Gloves and mittens, leather... -... 4-25-0606 ss 2s see ee ee 75 3°547 4.565.134 649/934 
Glue oe ead ete Bo PO pieces a > soleste ov ¢ ove ©, se rit 13:0 34 BPs 41 
HG SOW aed ete cece = ns aescsers : iret 
Gold, silver and platinum refining, and alloying Spe: at 11077529 
peebuite, atoand. aud reined 5,200] 6 ,763308| 52,268,767 
exvare end tallow, not includ 5:207|  6,590,983| 42,616,511 
Gypsum products........... 434 73.7 2/449" 
Halr work... ; of 11,306] 9,054;250| 43,445,5 
Handbags and purses, women’s...........--.---++-+++--- 4,065 2,547,619} 16,775,681 
Handkerchiefs—regular factories........---+...++-e+--ee- 5 one 86/428 944/931 
Handkerchiefs—contract factories..........-.-.+.-..05-s mare 2,929:168 10,386'348 
TS OR a sti a SU a i a oe 53/000|  65,273,735| 219,082,375 
Hardware not elsewhere classified......-.----...++..+-.-. > 2153'977 015,748 
Hist and cap materials, men's. 2... .c.e eee vice seen tees 036 3:714.195| 15.472°755 
Hat bodies, carded wool-felt........-..- oop bles ve aly piers pee 2'933:797| 11'730/141 
Hats and caps, except felt and straw, men's............... 15°926 17°704°711|  66'774, 
Hats, ear felt Bee eee gn ne aay FY ret 12831994 43 3:8220004 
BO Sn: ee ees a eee a 987 : "285, 
Heating “1 age Rabi aac sl oo ae 150460 136,263,681] 361,575,619 
“HIE Sted Soe Rae Se eee Sac eae pil ekéets 
ousefurnishings, not elsewhere classified, inc 11,346 9,229,930| 69,390,851 
pase THO WOURSOR A eis Oa eae Sisjn8 sjateie.8 V'sisl eke © eilatn bisqaleltayeiain ss : -21'268°806 282,002,617 


EGE COLOR 6 8 vas cee cere errs sec scr eect atest ytetivcercne 


eS ee ee ke 


ow 


a en 


No. a8 : caf 
tablish- lp ace Wages 
: ments |(av.No.) in Year 
Ice, Sag ad Se ace 3,847 18, 705|$ i 603, ean $ 136, 54 
Ink, printing . - Bese 184 793 4,084. 1886 ie 6,545 
Ink, writing ESAs 6 370,319 3,475,600 
Insecticides and fungic 
chemical compounds not élsewhere Classified 4,322 4,659,372 71,168, 239 


Instruments and apparatus, professional, scientific, commer- 
% _ cial, and industrial 23,542,783 96,013, 179 
‘ Jewelers’ findings and materials...............-----+-05: 845 


as 


TIGL 7 ee ar cee 96,601,025 
Tewelry And Instrument. CASCBr ct... we oe ew Sw we eles © 12,202,471 “ 
SUEDE IE RIS ocean there Sc is aye tc Leasras loka ae ooo woe e, oie ionteloinione Noli 25,565,353 - : 
MRT OCNCIO UTE Net Ries cs cre Rial esac o phate <> oe} dig beopavene Maaisier 10,557,973| _ 68,000,775 4 


Knitted outerwear—regular factories......... 000.050 e sees 19, 503,525| 102/244.481 


; —contract factories...----...+..++2+--- 27050006] 4.591.559 — 
enttiea voraean ee Bae ey si, bag ea cae 9.923 28,560,353 117,766,627 h. 


F MMPOG Ree ome NE «kW ei ese clan's oo 66d owla pc cis rin eee 342,43 
BL DIGATY WOLKE Haste <2 le carn snes ale elec gee nteeseesne 4,390,587 
Lasts and related products..........--.0-2-e2esereer eres 5,433,428 
_ Leather goods not elsewhere classified.............-+-- s 31,084,240 
_ Leather goods—small articles...........--....++.-.- 0,217,004 
_ Leather: Tanned, curried and finished—regular factories. 387,908,170 
(3 ‘Higneing equipment curried and ER a factories. . . . avers ene ieee - 
oe ChUP MOU Ga tMa «+s 1bd eho Co 0c ohEiELe wo cleipielefous oigpate tase 2 e i z, y 
es ie e seer bk eye 2 9575 9,610,096 35,021,960 
rete. Slate oc 00 SR A eres re orn 2 eS 2 2 1,627,773, 6.441040 
EERE 8 Sof Drains woo MPS die nine ein wee ee gine tbe wine aes 3 6,604,395 35,636,540 
_ Liquors, OTE AILS IG OR Fe eee ae heey Ieee rr 7,412,365) 113,102,963 
<a Liquors, AE Troy OS SRG Por ee Oe eC eee peice 7 79,275,069} 537,105,238 


iquors, rectified gr blended .......--....2...--+- ++ eeee 7 ~ 6,731,737| 144,455,224 — 
PAS VIN OPR NIH asia. «(5 PRT cre oh Rte sels ois dieie ee Sale NS : 3,051,175) 42,732,657 
FUNG EYSESU TI TINS, F eciaahc-ah develo alle, sess Bblaiaia, orale gtbrarbe cleteetiay 35,928,073| 137, 730, 1581 


‘ocomotives’ railroad, mining and industrial, not built in 
14,845,259 72.123,158 


B 2,23 2,839,411 
umber and timber products not elsewhere classified ....... 275,033,684 
Macaroni, pagent, vermicelli and noodles............... 319 6,452 
Machinery not elsewhere classified...............----..-5 
NIGIGHIME=SHODUDTOAUCES «,. «cmv s.o- = sklcteie ie vi de ciele dustents oye 
M achine-tool accessories and machinists’ precision tools... . 
“Machine tools 


Marble, granite, slate and other stone, cut and shape 
BREN SE ers Py Pee gg Sl yw nl Cieisin sic’ e italy © sels = gitiais vie 
attresses ‘and bed springs not elsewhere classified........ 
PRC RIM TR OIOSING. 51S4 5 Fh ovelajiets oioays. 36 os Shavaue seein 
levy Ter Ular LACTOLICN sms one ov ileieie se awe nc sece ck aces 
pvaltinery—contract factories: ...... 14... ee be ees ences 
pera! and earths, ground or otherwise treated . Ee 
arsenic PIELUROMPAINOS S54. k s/s foc «ie ney ss ets sce des 

irrors and other glass products made of purchased glass. . 
liscellaneous articles not elsewhere classified............. 
Models and patterns, not including paper patterns......... 
Motorcycles, bicycles and parts. ................ce-t00.- 29 8, 66 36,044,287 
_ Motor-vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle parts... .. 1... 2. 439,939,723|2,080,017,798 
Motor vehicles, not including motorcycles................. 316, 141,350/3,096, ‘218, 569° 
<a Mucilage, paste and other adhesives, except glue and funpet 
~~ cement . 5 313,416 4,209,629 
a. Musical-instrument parts and ‘materials; ‘Piano and: organ. . 2 1,715,968 4 197,795. 
Musical instruments and parts and materials, not elsewhere 
POUABSINOG foes aiciat ee ak 

usical instruments: O 

ba uae instruments: Pianos. 
ails, spikes, etc., not made in wire mills or in plants operated 


4,075,304 11,947,583 j 
1,235,128] _ 41636,921 
7,062,299] 21,703,055 _ 


_in connection with rolling mills 2,746,448 1 
_ Needles, pins, hooks and eyes, and slide and snap fasteners. 10,154,453 36° 338. BBL 
- Nonclay feftactories ph odie On) NORE Cee) Morr ah 6,330,518} 28,457,233 
aluminum, not peak adatom as zatal products, except 
i um, not elsewhere Classified .................0005 514, 1994 
cake, and meal, Pe a ae oe oe Meee RO Pa oar 447 aS Bat 20 Sao are g 808 
Ol, cake and mea, linseed P/-AURiS o) laren, Rene nsra tnkemae oechet 99,356,528 
MRR GIUCE PRT TCs wis fin c skiy RIG «wl sidiaye o delve be eceige-e Sean 1,698 12'817,461 — 
9 265,5 


3 _ 3,981,207 
RNAS s nislp Piste sha eon mon ater 69,476,214 
1,606,8 44. 


64 

niaistawisin: StWAGay s Aale saa 34,834,822 259,205,562 
1,946 23418555 25, pty Rid ; 

noaleroines 5,776 5,216,307) 22 '430, 477 


4,351,829] 21,827, “549 


es, 9,261,533 132/336, 4: 
um refining a8 a sare 2, ease :745,730 


engraving, not done in printing establishments 9,113,070) 61,813 — 
aphic apparatus & materials & projection apparatus 28, '875, 712 115, 88 87,5) 589 
ME EGORND Em cern Gates dle 10s al eths &, «uci Sie vile ee wae ee 2412" 522 7,647,105 


ante ml an. & other wooden prod. not elsewhere sneer 
67,745,277) 312,552, noo 


sei. « nual qi § cle teres 30,635,144 ue 921 } 
| 8 Si ae eee 
ofshAire Geees fe oa , 2932, 105, $2 
ha) Shin ce 'syshalesorsy ns hue = Sere 230) 13,716] 22,377,662 me 5 
ROU Orton 10,587] 141,368] 195,049,596] 809,7 5, oe 


Ve eke ae 
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CHIEF MAN T THE 
UFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN UNITED STATES, IN 1937—(Continued) 
No. Es- 

Industry tablish- Wages Value of 
eeeerere es ret eees ats itt yO ay ments in year Products _ 
Printing and publishing, newspa 9.244 a cleh Maae ne 
Processed waste and recovered woul Hite fo ck O86 tee 2BOl a eae ag | 813898 :080,650 
Bulp (wood and other fiber) ............. 194 33'870/346 ous Tor'ooe 

umps (hand & power), pumping euip. & air compressors. 4 772. 737) 
neat pressors . 345 39,772,540 198,721,32 
Rayon aid allied products. toes 28°20 22 n 33 68:291.083 207140 
Rayon broad woven 1 goods (18 inches wide and over)... 237 48,946,089 330'773'966 
Rayon throwing and spinning—commission only... 7.1)” 2 "191! Bee 
Ra EE een a for sale ri a 51682 308 21'729' 185 

ice- "270° "799" 

ce cleaning and polishing......... ame A * Sh A Gog Rees st fi "36 "oat agg ree ale 

gett Aes and roll; esphalt shingles; roof coatings 4 ; } 
oo Se Do he EA eee 111 9,519,685 102,561,74 
Rubber goods other than fires, inner tubes, & boot 429 54,176,139 249'716' 052 
Saddlery, harness and whips. 00.22.2212.) 139 *Seosieda| aa ase'ags 
5k SS Te aren 14 1,445,413 5,149,39 
ee. « "379° San! 
cel SS a OS ee ene 46 5,279,462 
RIE EOR JEM as Fe st ser ket. ce 23 460,336 ae ata sod 

usage casings, not made in meat-packing establishmenis. | 31 898,918 61538,796 
agente meat puddings, headcheese, etc., not made in meat- Faas 
Tome - ig on a Say ey Sana Ee wl IA alas si Ww hd eis’ bn ks), Fy ae inh 149,598,033 
Seales and baiances... 7972220022221 1ITTITITTT TI 5 RtLH Peete 
Screw-machine products and wood screws................. tl vasvlest BaD bs 
Sewing machines and attachments................... 22! 336 73'980'890 107 ase gee 
Sheet metal work, not specifically classified... 1.1.11). 1,392 29,263,331| 159/095,535 
Ship & boat building, steel & wooden, includ. repair work. __. 544 93,746,576] 250,457,198 
Shirts nied work shirts), collars and nightwear—regular cinta 

Bess eeei eran das eRe ne dane ee ow bins ss oe 409 34,947,531 y, 

Shirts (except work shirts), collars, and nightwear—contract Wiis oak 

PURE ee See eS ec eihic bets 120 6,107,291 2 

Se Nedg 9 (other than lard), vegetable cooking oils and . r eaahtae 

ce ORE: SSS 4 ace Soren 4) 5,651,480 

Signs and advertising novelties..... 202222 0222222122100! 1,001 19,181,363 2a 728 B85 

a woven os (18 inches wide and over) ...... 1 = 14,010,310 63,097,641 
POR M DITOR i oiiy sii bese Ge ged cx. bas et a 1 4,201,0 769; 

Silk throwing and spining—commission only...._......... 96 7°789.202 beret 
Silk yarn and thread—made for sale..................... 52 7,819,87 "152; 

Sil : 9877 40,152,369 

ret MINE IRM. WATE cons. SS ok oi dale  pckic Bias i 136 13,789,589 56,733,355 
Smelting and refining, copper..................-....-... 23 20,941,452 715,354,577 
Smelting and refining, lead... 2.0000222 70022212272 I1I0! 14 5,546,558] 253.597,853 
Smelting and refining, nonferrous metals other than gold, i 

silver and platinum, not from the ore............. ae 103 5,972,117 113,006,897 
Eprating co Se a cee a ne teeta 115,654,535 
Boda fomntaine and rolated products.) 2.00107.270720-700)| 7 3'549;491|  °93'9a2'084 

porting & athletic goods, not incl. frearms or ammunition. 204 11,730,185}  44460,525 
Springs, steel, except wire, made in plants not operated in } 

connection ‘with rolling mills..................-0+%- tak 57 5,803,978 27,233,204 
Stamped and pressed metal products; enameling, japanning, , 

and lacque: Gere Sere leo be Picrncin's ¥> pisicls Hela to 6S Foes 743 73,140,981 294,039,010 
Stati and art goods (except concrete), factory production 99) 1,126,077 3,331,185 
Steam and other oe, and iler covering, an 

gaskets not elsewhere PADS rats ye cw wlan clettiy seh 125 6,929,564 32,553,818 
acon Darteis, kegs ANG Grams... ..5esseccveneceseacas® 58 1 7,356,641 48,175,322 
Steel-works and hen Bears peEpauate. sees 5 fe bs tad kn 410 779,776,491) 3,330,491,150 
Stereotyping & electrotyping, not done in printing estab... +218 9,693,946 31,042,646 
Structural and ornamental metal work, made in ; 
ss operated in connection with rolling mills................ et 53,898,058 292,755,904 - 

SESE Sars Oe ey eS ey mG 7 11,732,690] 107,395,536 
Sugar, cane, not including products of refineries........... 32 raga he: 29,151,355 
‘ar re! > Tet SE em ETE. Ot Ice pee 15,973, 424,630,784 
Surgical & orthopedic appliances & related products........ 323 8,546,469 FT eaO ea 
Suspenders, garters, and other elastic woven products (except 

orthopedic and athletic), made from purchased web 64 2,192,851 15,038,167 
Synthetic-resin, cellulose-plastic, vulcanized-fiber, & molded - 

D pulp fabricated articles, not elsewhere classified 160 19,822,100 77,715,723 
Tanning materials, natural dyestuffs, mordants & assistants, 

CNG Eee Re =e ee aan OF Re eee: Se eerie ae 158 2,999,868 35,684,573 
Mextue machinery BNd Parts... 5. cscs sc eee se ssteoweee 356 33,139,469 107,428,810 
Theatrical seen and stage equipment................... 50 488,511 677, 
Tin and other foils, not including gold foil................ 9 2,353,7. 17,759,896 
Tin cans and other tinware not elsewhere classified......... 224 37,194,128 58,796,40 
Tobacco (che and smoking) and snuff................ 125 8,586,777 134,524,233 
Tools, not incl edge tools, machine tools, files, or saws. 369 21,132,440 80,045,549 
Toys (not including children’s wheel goods or sleds), games 
alan DIA YSTOUNG GGIIPMONE.<. 5-5. <\5 006 6lg cee nite de boas 344 15,019,721 63,856,200 
ea ened rae 203 3,709,657] 30,285,317 

BINRERELOTION of ARMAS Tl hai < ofoln's a2 etoio/4 nA Ue Tale a 709, 1285, 
Trimmings (not made in textile mills) ; stamped art goods— 

RPeMMNCOTIELACH SACCOLIGN i. kigiadleaic da de aaiele ovele nie wea wai@ibiat ole « 283 3,870,161 8,846,538 
Trousers (semidress), wash suits & washable service apparel 232 9,532,386 46,777,881 
Trunks, suitcases, briefcases, bags and other luggage....... ; 277 8,458,472 38,719,941 
sept ook ie 2 EO aA 2 ee ae wt} pt pee rere 

'Y ATID DALES SP oie latns cleo, s bie ale na "ebdReanmlersd 7 ’ 006, 
Umbrellas, parasols and CON oy dann Sloite ‘nave 81 21572398] 13,237,294 

rwear wear of cotton flann’ wo’ 
b ae a , 122 5,510,517] 30,049,644 
113 6,562,161 36,372,793 
50 4,213,335 20,284,779 
9 622,990 § 
117 835,640 6,427,223 
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No. Es- Wa: aie 
Industry tablish- Eartleral Wages 
. ments |(avYear) in year 
“Wallboara and plaster (except grysum), building insulation, ; \ , 
xe Pe lated Aosta eer etches Cte oven ie tee 6,383|$  6,691,482|/$ 41,049, 422 
wall aes Soe eae eee 42) 4154 5,455,289| 26,771,995 


2 in; ironing machines, 
tor peenoidrucs re a i seg ena se 11,675,335| 69,888,850 


MEN ELORORTCH RTO ses ks ee NIE oosa slate clcesloieteietatels 29 56,276 10,357,644 4 
‘Window and ‘door screens and weather strip.............-. 833 8). 14,740,102 e 
Window shades (textile and paper) and fixtures........... 23,573,67: a 
Wire drawn from purchased rods........-..---+-;--ee++e+05 9 4 182,149,368 
_ Wirework not elsewhere Classified........-----++62++++e++ 164,510,088 : 
Cyne Te 6 6 26, , 984. : 
12, *401 11, 1338, 1356 116,699,580 


Beer pation and charcoal manufacture . 


where, (SERIE NCA Sse ity eel a 9s Sane OP PPR ee A 23,087| 19,492,757] 70,267,824 $ 
Wool combing—commission and tops for sale............. 53 10,299,289 
Woolen and worsted dyeingjand finishing...... ae 3 11,062,761 
Woon % woven seeds including woven felts aA rts 

‘oolen yarn. * 

i 16,650,978 > 

4) 550,422 ‘ 

408, 841,825 7 


aR 9 
| Worsted. paee 3. ‘ ss hag Wise 17,303 14,847,002} 89,740, "804 
Tought pipe, welded and heavy riveted, made in plants not 
£00 operated in connection with rolling mills. ................ 53! 14,125 19,436,410! 113,768,744 


‘Developed Water Power in the United States 


Source: Federal Power Commission; data are as of Jan. 1, 1940 


Water Water Water Water 
Wheel Pits.| Wheel Pits.| Wheel Pits.| Wheel 
Capacity}| States Capacity|| States Capacity|| States Capacity 
13 pt ar No. H. P. No. H. P. No. H. P 
14) 1,145,300'|Ky..... 8| 151,431||N. Y....| 402] 1,850,021!|Wash.... if 1,213, oe 
4) 427,410 |La...... ON. C....| 105) 954,375) ae "307,615 
Me 186) 611,837)|N. D 0 0) 512) 557 
Mao. 405,073) |Ohio 23 25,365 
Mass 228} 393,307||Okla 3 2,77. : 
Mich....| 158} 535,207) Oreg.... 80} 514,918)/U. Ss. 
2 Au --4-.) 66 cehaat Penn. . :. = 564,879)|| Total. ..|2,872|18,500,254 
Moo) 8] 247,258'S'G.2| 32] 838'499|| Outlying Territories 
Mont...| 24) 506,957|/S. D.... 10 19,463)| Alaska 32 48,197 
Nebr. 46 119,550 |Tenn 30} 588,281||/Hawaii 29 31,978 
Nev 10} 708,830 noxes --| 25) 100,460)/P. Isl. .... 26,680 
164, 485,668 Utah....| 62 ee gi : Coe _ 42,543 
Notts | see 16,716 ve ott ah 130} 270,175 eee 
44||N. M... Fs 1,293)1Va. . 56] 277, 913) Gr. Tot..|2, 2,950 18,649,652 


ae _ Developed water power abroad (Jan. 1, 1939), North America, including the United States, 27,000,000 
h South America, 1,400,000 h.p.; Europe, 28, 000,000 h.p.; Asia, 5,125,000 h.p.; Africa, 183, 000 hp.: 
Nia, 800,000 h.p. World total—64, 000,000 h. p. 


Production of Electric eee in the U- S. 
Source: The Federal Power Commission 
Electric Energy Produced Fuel Consumed in the Year 
5 Internal 
Total Hydro Steam |Comb’t’n 


‘ = hy asw. brs. w. hrs. w. hrs. Aety:h ton 
Brarey ers 8 2350 43,334,282 42, 938,000 
Bevcts ..| 40,886,083 ,879,5 i 000 
47,521,031 : 238,4 ( rate ‘000 
; 33° 966, 000 
37 000 


BOMenels i: wa etebre sak 44/021,631| 85,006,941 1,307,478| 46,225,000| 17,425,000 191, "731,000 ,000 a 


‘he installed BEpLOy t of pee generating plants in 1939 (Di - 
Ae a 28,046, Le SLA a 811; total oan 17. 7,994) Miewehigert hydro, oe 
‘ ed capacity in ilowatts) was thus ‘divided: ava owned, 35,363,1 
‘4 - electric utilities was 33,907,963); publicly owned, 4,954,753 (of which iumnioiaet Se eee aoe ae 
4 co VE BE Spat nat oe fe ee ee ee 
pel as used an e outpu all fuel plants 
_ by wood. These figures are 59, ,514,000 tons of fuel and 85, 800, 000, 000 fopetlarie yee | a produced 


’ invoked by the British Government. 
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Industrial Production 


Source: The Federal Reserve Board—1935—1939 average=100. 
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1923..| 86] 110] 110] 105} 85] 143] 3] 99] 82} 74] 123] 34 56] 57] 98] 94 11 
1924°;] 81] 92| 94] 93| 74/139] 7>| 86/ 8i| 77| 191/ 83| 61| 89 56! 89] sol tas] die 
1925. - 110] 106] 111} 75] 148} 84} 8s| 85| 84) 110] 85 69} 63] 92] 87] 120] 107 
1926..] 95/ 117] 109] 112) 85] 148] 84] 90} 87} 85] 112] 88} 72] 76! 70] 99] 95] 125] 106 
1927..| 95] 109] 89] 88] 93] 144! 92) 94) gs! 8s] 113} 90] 74! 78] 73] 100] 97] 116] 103 
1928. .| 100] 124! 108] 113] 75] 142) 87) 93] 93] 89] 116] 92] 79] 87| 78] 99] 95] 120] 98 
1929. .| 110) 135) 134) 139) 98] 146] 94] 95] 101] 95] 115] 96] 85] 96! 89] 107] 103] 134] 105 
1930 91/ 98} 91) 87} 103] 105) 74] 84] 100} 92] 109} 93] 79] 89] 87] 93] 91] 101| 88 
1931 74) 62} 62) 62) 73| 76) 79] 82) 90} 86) 111] 87] 74! 80] 78] 80] 82! 67]. 55 
1932 57] 33} 38] 36) 58} 51) 71| 76] 79] +76] 108] 79] 65] 69| 68] 66] 72] 35] 4 
1933 68} 55} 48 46] 63] 88) 88] 83] 78] 119] 80] 76] 74] 76] 76! 80] 50]. 3 
1934 74| 62} 69] 71] 58 76] 91) 88! 83] 122} 87] 75] 79] 83] 80| 83! 58| 46 
1935..} 87] 82) 95) 102/ 68] 85] 93] 99! 89] 87] 86] 90] 86] 85] 89] 86] 89| 73] 67 
1936..| 104] 114} 111] 116] 97] 105] 104] 103] 98} 97| 105] 99 97} 99] 99] 99] 102] 109 
1937. .} 113) 123) 125) 125] 111] 113] 106] 102] 103] 103] 94] 103] 107] 108] 112] 112) 109] 127] 121 
1938 87| 68} 70} 65) 98] 90] 85] 93] 101] 106] 103] 102] 95] 100] 96] 97| 99] 86) 102 
1939. .1 108] 114) 99| 93) 127| 106] 112] 104] 108] 107| 112] 108] 114] 110] 104] 108] 105| 113] 101 


Methods used in compiling the new index are 
basically the same as those used in the former in- 
dex, with a number of changes called for by the 
Passage of time or adopted to simplify the proce- 
dure. The base beriod, in which the index numbers 
average 100, was shifted from the period 1923-1925 
to the most recent complete five-year period, 1935- 
1939. Weights applied to the individual series for 
combining them into composite indexes were de- 


rived from Census data for the years 1937 and 
1923. The 1937 weights were used in combining 
the series covering the past ten years while the 
1923 weights were used for previous years. 

New seasonal adjustment factors were com- 
puted for all series and allowances for changes in 
number of working days were compiled for the new 
series and revised for old series, when necessary. 
sek ea were confined to the period from 1923 

oO date. 


World Production of Rubber 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 


4 iz Mexi- = “a Mexi- 

Yr. | Middle ma-| can tr. | Middle | Ama-]| can 

Cal. | East zon | Gua- [Africa] Total Cal. | East zon | Gua- |Africa| Total 

alley) yule Valley| yule 

Long Long | Long | Long Long Long Long | Long | Long Long 
tons tons | tons | tons tons ‘ons tons 

1900. . 821} 26,323}....... 15,526 44,131} 1920. 

1901.. 435} 29,809)....... 13,840 45,253)|1921. 

1902. . 252| 28,433)....... 12,386 ,138/|1922. 

1903. . 773 Rt 94 Ae 16,411 49,352||1923. . 

1904. . 1,898] 30,329]....... 18,660 ,054)|1924. 

1905. 49) 2,624 335} 18,5: 56,053}| 1925. 

1906. 2,879] 34,274) 1,624) 20,539 62,711)| 1926. 

1907. . ,785| 36,817] 3,844) 18,8 73,783)|1927. 

1908. . 5,145] 37,420) 4,850) 15,096 69,550)| 1928. 

1909. . 5,556] 38,874] 7,533] 18,59. 78,170}|1929. 

1910. 10,979] 37,938 , 042 14 94,013}/1930. 

1911. 17,501} 35,970} 7,172) 18,283 1055)|1931. . 

1912. 33,306| 41,619] 6,192) 18,918} 114,276//1932. 

1913. 53,644| 35,659} 1,969) 15,98 120,123}/1933. 

1914. . 74,328) 33,001 265| 7,719] 122,914|/1934 

1915..| 116,370] 34,610} 1,386] 8,138) 170,826)|/1935. 

1916. 161,842} 30,997 283| 10,372} 214,089)/1936 

1917 221,452! 33,461] 1,026 446} 278,140)| 1937. 

1918, 181,061} 22,303} 1,799] 7,122] 219,684)/1938.. 64,098} 14, 2,485] 7,91 438, 

1919..| 348,990] 32,726! 1,0 7,021| 399,731||1939..| 985,141] 13,968| 1,964] 16,090] 1,017,458 


r ma ears the chief source of supply of 
vibe aa ihe Amazon River Valley. In _ the 
1880’s and 1890’s, Africa became an important 
source of supply; and for the short interval from 
1907 to 1912, guayule rubber from shrubs growing 
wild in Mexico contributed largely to the world’s 
rubber supply, amounting to about 7 percent of 
the total in that period. In 1876 and in the next 
decade a series of events occurred which were 
destined to transfer the rubber-producing industry 
from the wild, uncultivated areas of South 
America, Central America, and Africa to that part 
of the Orient often called the Middle East. British 
scientists in those years began the cultivation of 
rubber from seeds obtained in Brazil; and today 
the plantation rubber industry is centered in 
British Malaya, Ceylon, Netherlands Indies, India, 
Burma, Sarawak, Borneo, French Indochina, 
Thailand, and other adjacent territories. 

Concentration of rubber production in areas 
within the same geographic location and under 
the political jurisdiction of few governments has 
made it possible to restrict production in an at- 
tempt to obtain higher prices. During the period 
1922-1928 ath oe bee, ep aoe behceeaeoe 

-on ritis! alaya an 
tae by This effort 
to restrict the production of rubber came to an end 


on November 1; 1928, because the higher prices 
brought by the scheme influenced areas outside 
the restriction area to plant large acreages of 
rubber, thus breaking the effective monopoly held 
by British Malaya and Ceylon. f 
After the abandonment of the Stevenson Re- 
striction Scheme prices for rubber again fell to 
low levels, being quoted under 3 cents a pound in 
New York at various times in 1932 and 1933. 
Rubber planters became apprehensive. On April 
29, 1934, the International Agreement was an- 
nounced to regulate the plantation rubber industry — 
in the period June 1, 1934, to December 31, 1938, 


and subsequently extended to December 31, 1943. 


Unlike the former scheme, the new plan is 
effective not only in British Malaya and Ceylon, 
but also in the Netherland Indies, India, Burma 
Brunei, State of North Borneo, Sarawak, Thailand - 
(Siam), and French Indochina, amounting to 
almost complete monopoly. Basic quotas were 
established for the different territories and pro- 
visions were made for determining and announcing 
exportable percentages. In general, each territory 
was charged with local administration of the | 
scheme. Replanting and new planting of rubber 
also are subjected to rigid control. Thailand and 
French Indochina benefit from certain concessions 


'and less rigid control than the other areas, 


ba 
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Inheritance Tax Laws of the States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire _ 


‘It is customary for a person who makes a will to| _ Judgmerits in civil actions for money owed are eather 
name an executor of the estate; otherwise the court | liens, and as sueh are obligations. _ : . i 
may appoint an administrator. The executor named Contracts made by the deceased involving con- A 


in a will may be exempted from giving a bond. Not| tingent or direct money obligations are debts, 

_ so_an administrator. ; acknowledged as proven. 

In the case either of an executor or an ad- Wages owed are in most of the states a debt 
ministrator, the disposition of the estate is subject | and when proven, are a lien, ey 

to the supervision of the court, be it probate, Money or other property held in trust by the { 
_ orphans, or surrogate. . deceased is an obligation. : 

: When there is no will, a person is said to have Costs of administration up to the time of settle- 

died intestate, and an administrator takes charge. | ment of an estate are obligations. : 

New. York and some other states have Public Ad- So also are expenses of the last illness, and 


ministrators who are paid regular salaries out of | burial costs including a tomb at from $100 to $500, 
_ the public funds. according to the State. 
Every estate is subject to one or more obligations | Pending settlement of the estate the necessary “* 
before it can be lawfully distributed to the heirs. | living expenses of the family are an obligation. : 
These obligations consist of debts of one kind or} There is a time limit on obligations. Usually, “ 


another, : claims on an estate must be submitted within one 


- Every debt which is a lien on the property is an| year, provided the creditors have been given due he. 
obligation. » | notice of the debtor’s death. , * it. 

_ First among such debts are taxes, federal, state, Following is a brief summary of the’ Inheritance 

_ or local; also mortgages on real estate. Tax laws. of the States. 

_ Alabama—A tax equal to the full amount of state widow; $10,000 for husband, child, adopted child, © 
tax (80%) permissible when levied by and paid or any lineal descendant; $2,000 for wife or “. 
to Alabama as a credit or deduction in com- widow of son, widower of daughter, grandparent; 


puting any Federal Estate Tax payable by such brother, sister, mutually acknowledged child; 
estate according to Act of Congress of 1926, with $500 for all others who inherit $500 or less, but 
__Tespect to the items subject to taxation in Ala- if they inherit more than $500 they pay on 
> bama.. all they get. The tax ranges from 2 per cent 
e to 16 per cent, according to the degree of rela- 
- Alaska—Primary rates: On amount up to $15,000; tionship and the size of the inheritance. The 
_ to wife or lineal issue, 1%; to husband or lineal legislature in 1935, amended the Law so that tax 
ancestor, 142%; to brother or sister or descend- exemptions to charitable gifts is limited to use 
ant of such, wife or widow of son, or husband in Colorado. 
of daughter, 3%; brother or sister of father or 
mother, or descendant of such, 4%; other col- | Connecticut—The net estate of any resident of this 
laterals, or strangers, or body politic or corpo- State passing to any parent, grandparent, hus- 
rate, 5%. ‘On larger amounts the tax rises to band, wife, lineal descendant, adopted child, 
315% times the primary rate. Exemptions to adoptive parent and lineal descendant of any 
widow, husband, lineal issue (including adopted| adopted child, in excess of $10,000 in value to 
ildren), $10,000; to lineal ancestors, $3,000; to and including $25,000 in value, shall be liable to 
collaterals, $1,000; charitable transfers to hos- a tax of 2% thereof; thence up to 9%. The net 
; tals, schools, etc., $2,500. estate for taxation purposes of a resident de- 
cedent shall be ascertained by adding to the 
appraised value of the inventoried estate all 
gains made in reducing to possession choses in 
action, including notes and mortgages but not 
including corporate or governmental stocks or 
bonds, nor including income accruing after death; 
eer and deducting therefrom losses incurred in the 
of son, or husband of daughter, exempt, $500; reduction to possession of choses in action, in- 
rates 1% up to 10%. 3d—Brother or sister of cluding notes and mortgages, but not including 
ther or mother or descendants of such—ex-| corporate or governmental stocks or bonds, nor 
up to 15%. 4th—Brother including income accrued after death and other 
items allowed as deductions by the statute. 

To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild, 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and to 
any descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 
in value shall be liable to a tax of 3% thereof; 
thence up to, 10%; to any other person, corpora- 
tion_or association not included above in excess 
‘kansas—To parents, husband or wife, child, of $500 in value to and including $25,000 in value 
adopted or foster child, lineal descendant and shall be liable to a tax of 6% thereof; thence up 
ascendant, son-in-law or daughter-in-law, 1% to 13%. . 

. Brother 


Delaware—To grandparents, parents, child or de- 
: scendant, son- or daughter-in-law, or adopted 
is 4%. Then 8% to 40%. Exemptions—$6,000 child, $3,000 exempt; to husband or wife, $20,000 
to widow; $4,000 to a minor child; $2,000 to all exemption. Rates on excess, 1% up to $30,000; 
h No exemptions to nephews, nieces, in respect to husband and wife, 1% up to $ 
strangers in blood, etc. Bequests to charitable, | 000 to others, thence up to 4%. To brother or 
gious and educational institutions and in-| Sister of the whole or half blood, uncle, aunt, 
rance exempt in the latter case, however, only niece or nephew, grandniece or grandnephew, or 
when it passes to a direct descendant or de- first cousin, $1,000 exemption. Rates on excess, 
scendant of the deceased or to a widow of the| 2%, up to $24,000, thence up to 5%. To others 
i ceased. sa to alae ae ae up to $25,000, thence up 
: 0 8%, Exemptions—Any property, estate or in- 
alifornia—Husband ($5,000 exemption); ‘wife terest devised or bequeathed for Sharitauie! edu- 
$24,000 exemption); minor child ($12,000 ex- cational, library, hospital, historical or religious 
mption); adult child ($5,000 exemption); lineal} Purposes or for purposes of public benefit or im- 
tor ‘lineal issue ($5,000 exemption), tax provement. 
‘tt en ranges from 2% to 10%. 

Brother, sister, or dependant of either, or wife | District of Columbia—Where the decedent died 
-or widow of a son or husband of a daughter} prior to July 27, 1939, father, mother, husband 
thereof, $2,000 exemption); tax then ranges from | Wife, children by blood or legally adopted, lineal 

15%. descendants or ancestors of decedent, exemption 


v 
Lt 


ta 


ae a a es a ee 


5% _to 
-_-Unele or aunt or descendant thereof ($500 ex- $5,000, 1% on balance; to brother, sister hh 
_ emption) with tax above that 6% to 15%. or niece, whole or half blood, $2,000, 3% Roan 
be, Others named as heirs ($50 exemption), tax ance; to grandnephew or grandniece of decedent 
ee then varies from 7% to 16%. and all others, $1,000, 5% on balance. The 
One half of the community property passing schedule of beneficiaries’ exemptions and rates 
) the wife is exempt and all thereof passing to where the decedent died_on or after July 27, 
husband. 1939: Class A, each beneficiary an exemption of 
$5,000, on_ balance, to $50,000, 1%; to $100,000, Se 
2%; to $500,000, 3%; to $1,000,000, 4%; all over, 


~~ 
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5%; Class B, brother and sister of the whole or 
half blood of the decedent, $2,000; to $25,000, 3%; 
to $50,000, 4%; to $100,000, 6%; to $500,000, 8%: 
all over, 10%; Class C, any person other than 
those included in Classes A and B, and any firm, 
institution, association or corporation (unless ex- 
empt under Class D), $1,000; to $25,000, 5%; to 
$50,000, 7%; to $100,000, 9%; to $500,000, 13%; 
all over, 15%. Class D, entirely exempt, is on 
property transferred exclusively for public or 
municipal purposes, to the United States or the 
District, or exclusively for charitable, educa- 
tional or religious purposes within the District. 
All property and interest therein which shall pass 
from_a decedent to the same beneficiary and all 
beneficial interests which shall accrue shall be 
united and treated as a single interest for de- 
termining the tax. 

In addition there is a transfer tax on the 
estate of every decedent who, after Aug. 18, 1937, 
dies a resident of the District of Columbia, equal 
to 80% of the Federal Estate tax imposed under 
the 1926 Federal Revenue Act. 


Florida—The Estate Tax Law, Chapter 16015, Laws 
of Florida, 1933, Approved June 7, 1933, is an 
estate tax law designed to absorb the credit al- 
lowed by the Federal Estate Tax Law. As ap- 
plied to the estates of decedents of Florida, the 
amount of the tax is the difference between the 
credit allowed under the Federal law and the 
amount of estate or inheritance taxes paid to 
the States of the United States. The tax upon 
the estate of non-residents of the State of Flor- 
ida is an apportioned amount of the allowable 
credit under the Federal Act based upon the 
ratio of the property situate in Florida to the 
entire estate wherever situate. Similar provisions 
apply to non-residents and aliens. tates af- 
fected by the new law are those whose owners 
died after Noy. 4, 1930. There is an exemption 
of $100,000 to residents. 


Georgia—Eighty per cent of the amount due as 
Federal Inheritance Tax (1926 Act.) The exemp- 
tion under that act is $100,000. If the estate is 
not subject to the Federal Tax, no tax is assessed 
by the State. 


Hawaii—Father, mother, husband, wife, grand- 
child or any child adopted in conformity with 
the laws of the Territory of Hawaii ($5,000 ex- 
emption); 135% on first $15,000; 2% on next 
$30,000; 215% on next $50,000; 3% on next $150,- 
000; 312% on all over $250,000. All others, ex- 
cept non-residents of the United States ($500 


exemption), 39 on first $4,500; 5% on next 
$15,000; 512% on next $30,000; 6% on next 
$50,000; 612% on all over $100,000. Non-resi- 


10% on all over $500. 


Idaho—Tax on estates less than $25,000 at follow- 
ing rates: To husband or wife, lineal issue or 


neestor, adopted child or issue, 2%; exempt 
fo widow, $10,000; to minor child, $10,000; to 


others of this class, $4,000. To brother or 
sister, or their descendants, or wife of son, or 
husband of daughter, 4%: exempt $1,000. To 
uncles, aunts or descendants, 6%; exempt, $500. 
To others, 8%; no exemption. The tax in the 
ease of husband, wife, lineal issue, etc., rises 
to 15 per cent, according to the value of 
the inheritance, and to others the rates range 
from 4% to 30%. The tax on intangible per- 
sonal property is not imposed when the de- 
cedent lived in a State other than Idaho where 
there was no tax on such property. (See New 
York.) 


nois—Class A, father, mother, lineal ancestor, 
award, wife, child, adopted or mutually 
acknowledged child, brother, sister, wife or 
widow of son, husband or widower of daughter, 
lineal descendant—in excess of exemption—to 
$50,000, 2%; $50,000 to $150,000, 4%; to $250,000, 
6%: to $500,000, 10%; over $500,000, 14%. Class 
B, uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews of lineal de- 
scendants of the same, in excess of exemption— 
to $20,000, 6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%; $70,000 
to $170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 16%. Class C, 
all others except Class D (which consists of gifts 
for hospitals, religious, educational, Bible, mis- 
sionary, tract, scientific, benevolent or charitable 
purposes within the State, and all transfers to 
or for the use of the State of Illinois or any of 
its institutions, municipal corporations or po- 
litical subdivisions for public purposes, entirely 
exempt)—in excess of exemption—to $20,000, 10%; 
to $50,000, 12%; $50,000 to $100,000, 16%; to$150,- 
°°20%; to $250,000, 24%; over $250,000, 30%. 
Exemptions—Class A, $20,000, except to brother 
and sister, $10,000; Class B, exemption is $500; 
Class C, $100. 


Indiana—Tax is on the excess above exemption 
three classes. First includes husband, wife, ‘neal 
ancestor, lineal descendant, legally adopted child 
or child to whom the transferer for not less than 


ten years stood in the mutually acknowledged 


relationship of parent. Second, brother, "Sister 
or a descendant of a brother or sister, wife or 
widow of a son or husband of a daughter. Third, 
all others. Amount of tax runs from 1% to 10% 
on the first class; from 5% to 15% on the sec- 
ond class; from 7% to 20% on the third class. 
Exemptions are in the first class, wife $15,000, 
children of decedent under 18 years, $5,000, oth- 
ers $2,000; 2nd class exemption is $500; 3rd class 


Iowa—Direct inheritance—Over exemption grad- 
uated tax begins at 1% on the first $10,000, and 
rises to 8% on all sums in excess of $100,000, 
when the estate goes to wife, husband, children 
or other next of kin. To brother, sister and 
the like the tax ranges from 5% to 10%; 10% to 
15% in the case of other heirs. Exemptions— 
Husband or wife, $40,000; each child, including 
grandchildren, $15,000; any other direct heir or 
prea descendant, $5,000; father or mother, 


Kansas—To husband, wife, lineal ancestor, lineal 
descendant, wife or widow of same, adopted child 
or lineal descendant of adopted child. On first 
$25,000, 1%; thence up to 5% (except in case 
of wife of decedent one-half of-above rates). To 
brothers. and sisters, on first $25,000, 3%; thence 
up to 1215%. To relatives of all degrees other 
than as above, and to strangers, on first $25,000, 

% thence up to 15%. Exemptions to wife, 
$75,000; to others of Class A, $15,000; to each 
member of Class B, $5,000. Taxes are on excess 
over exemptions. Where the excess is less than 
$200 there is no tax. Exemptions and allowances 
if only a part of the estate is in Kansas, are in 
proportion to that part. There is a 10-year 
statute of limitations on the collection of taxes. 


Kentucky—The Inheritance Tax Law which be- 


came effective April 24, 1936, places the surviv- 
ing spouse, child by blood, stepchild, adopted 


child (if adoption shall have occurred during in- — 


fancy), and grandchild, if the issue of a deceased 
child, in Class A; parent 
or sister of the half blood, nephew, niece, daugh- 
ter-in-law, son-in-law and grandchild, bein 

the issue of a living child, in Class B; and a 

other persons not included in either of the other 
classes, and corporations, except educational, re- 
ligious or other institutions, societies or asso- 
ciations, whose sole object and purpose are to 
carry on charitable, educational or religious 
work within the state, and cities and towns or 


public institutions in the state when the trans- 


fers are to used for public purposes, which 
are exempt, are in Class C. Amount of tax 
runs from 2% to 16% on Class A; from 4% to 
16% on Class B; from 6% to 16% on Class C. 
Exemptions—The wife or infant son or daughter 
receive an exemption of $10,000; but if the trans- 
fer exceeds $30,000 the exemption shall be de- 
creased by subtracting from $10,000 the amount 
by which the distributable share exceeds $30,000, 
so that a distributable share greater than $40,- 
000 shall receive no exemption. All other per- 
sons of Class A receive an exemption of $5,000; 
but if the transfer exceeds $15,000 the exemp- 
tion shall be decreased by subtracting from 
$5,000 the amount by which the distributable 
share exceeds $15,000 so that a distributable 
share greater than $20,000 shall receive no ex- 
emption. If the decedent be not a resident of 
the State of Kentucky, but of the United States 
the exemption shall be the same proportion of 
the allowable exemption in the case of residents 
that the property taxable by Kentucky bears to 
the whole property transferred by the decedent. 


Those in Classes B and C are not allowed exemp- _ 


tions. In each case the exemption must be taken 
out of the first $10,000 inherited and the tax on 
the remainder, if any, on the first $10,000 shall 
be computed at the rates provided. All shares 
of stock in corporations organized under the law 
of the State, belonging to persons whose domicile 
is in a country foreign to the United States or 
its possessions shall on the death of the owner 
be subject to a tax of 5% of its actual value. 


Louisiana—To direct descendants by blood or affin- 


ity, ascendant or surviving spouse in excess of 
$6 000, $5,000 to $20,000, 2%; over $20,000, 3%. 
To a collateral relation (including brothers or 
sisters by affinity), im excess. of $1,000, on 
amount. in excess of $1,000, $1,000 to $20,000, 5%; 
in excess of $20,000, 7%. To a stranger, in 
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. excess of $500; on amount in excess of $500, 
up to oF Go. 5%; in_excess of $5,000, 10%. 
Exemptions—To direct descendants, ascendant or 
surviving spouse, $5,000; to collateral relations, 
$1,000; to a stranger, $500. All legacies and 

. donations to charitable, religious or educational 
institutions located in State entirely exempt. 


_ Maine—To parents, husband, wife, child, adopted 
- ghild, adoptive parent, the rates are as follows: 
Ip to $50,000, 1%, thence up to 3%; $10,000 ex- 
- empt. ‘To grandparents, lineal ancestors, grand- 
’ children and other lineal descendants, daughter- 
in-law, son-in-law, $500 and rates as above. ‘To 
- brother, half brother, sister, half sister, uncle, 
aunt, nephew, niece or cousin, the rates are 4% 
thence up to 6%, $500 exempt. To others, rates 
are 5% up to 8%. Charities are exempt. The 
Maine law takes advantage of the 80% credit 
allowed under the Federal Tax Law. 


-Maryland—Direct, 1%; collateral, 742% (law of 
1935). The collateral- applies to all distributees 
4 except parents, spouse or lineal descendants of 
decedent, and except the State of Maryland, or 
any city or county thereof. Bequests up to $500 
_ for perpetual upkeep of graves are also exempt. 
_ There is no tax when the estate amounts to less 
_ than $500. The tax is payable by the executor 
--—~—s or «administrator but out of. the distributive 
shares. Legacies or bequests up to $100 are ex- 
. empt. Joint accounts in banks, building asso- 
ciations and property held jointly are taxed, the 
exemption being husband and wife not only as 
ane by the entirety but as joint tenants as 
ell. 


_ Maryland—Estate Tax—The only other inheritance 

tax. This is imposed only on estates large 
- enough to be subject to the Federal Estate Tax. 
The tax payable to Maryland equals the amount 
of the credit allowable under the federal law 
for taxes paid to the State. 


Massachusetts—No inheritance tax on share of 
_ husband, wife, father, mother, child, adopted 
child or adoptive parent unless they receive in 


ther, sister, half brother, half sister, nephew, 
iece, step child or step parent receive more 
than $1,000, entire amount subject to inheri- 
tance tax; 4% on $10,000; 6%, next $15,000; 8%, 
next $25,000; 10%, next $50,000; 11%, next $150,- 
- 000, and so on to 15% on excess over $1,000,000. 
ns for other classes of heirs range from 2% 
; 15%. 4 
u bis Amounts are taxable for the ‘‘full’ amount at 
the various rates, except that the property can- 
ot be reduced by taxation below $10,000 or 
$1,000 respectively. Death Taxes paid to the 
several states are credited aghinst Federal Estate 
‘Taxes up to 80% of Federal Estate Taxes under 
the 1926 Federal Act. 
ichigan—Four rates—1. Beneficiaries, grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
ife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son 
husband of daughter, adopted and mutually 
i cknowledged child, provided such relationship 
_ began at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
tinued until death of such decedent, granter, 
-etc., or any lineal descendant exempt up to 
_ $5,000; wife or husband up to $30,000, with an 
additional $5,000 to the widow for each minor 
child to whom no property is transferred. 


thence up to 8% 
the property so 


taxed at 34 of the rates specified. 3. In all other 
- tases 10% on the first $50,000, then up to 15%. 

4. In the event that the total of the inheritance 
axes imposed by this act do not equal or exceed 
0% of the amount of the tax imposed by the 
ederal Revenue Act of 1926, an additional 
amount to equal 80% of said tax shall be added. 


-Minnesota—In estates of persons dying on or 

after April 1927—Hight classes of beneficiaries: 
(1) Wife, minor or dependent child, minor or 
_ dependent adopted child; (2) Adult child, adult 
adopted child, lineal issue of adopted child, 
lineal descen lant of decedent; (3) Husband, 

utually acknowledged child ‘or lineal issue 


Nebraska—Parent, spouse, child, brother, 


Primary rates appl 
Classes 3 and 4, 6 times the primary rate; 
3 times; Class 6, 4 times; Class 7, 5 


Class 5, 
times. de t : 
Property placed in-joint tenancy before April 
1935 taxable at one-half the value of the prop- 
erty; after that date at full value of property; 
exempt insofar as surviving joint tenant fur- 
nished consideration. J f 
Reasonable expenses of administration, las 
sickness, claims against decedent duly allowe 
as such, family maintenance as allowed by court, 
not exceeding $5,000, federal and state taxes, 
taxes which have accrued or are a lien. on 
property in the estate at date of death shall be 
allowed as deductions in the amount allowed by 
probate court having jurisdiction before com- 
puting the tax. Total tax limited to 35% of 
property transferred. i 
Minnesota has an estate tax law which makes 
up the difference between the inheritance tax 
and the 80% credit allowed by the Federal 
Government under the 1926 act. : 


July 16, 1937 which provides for an annual ex- 
clusion of $2,500 for any gift, except future 
interest, made to any number of donees during 
the calendar year. In addition to the annual 
exclusion, the donor has an exemption for gifts 
made to particular donees equal to those pro- 
vided for in the inheritance tax law. Gift tax 
rates are in_all cases 34 of the inheritance tax 
rates; classifications the same as for inheritance 
tax, except that donees of the 7th Class have no 


of property in excess of exemption. 


Mississippi—By the 1928 law the tax on the 


net estate of a decedent ranges from four-fifths 
of 1 per cent for estates not in excess of $50,000, 
to 16 per cent of the amount by which the net 
estate exceeds $10,000,000. For the purposes of 
the tax the value of the taxable estate is deter- 
mined (law of 1934), in the case of a resident, by 
deducting $50,000 from the difference between 
the deductions allowed, and the gross estate. 


Missouri—To husband or wife, $20,000; insane and 
blind lineal descendants, $15,000; lineal ancestor — 


of descendant, adopted child or its descendant, 
or illegitimate child, $5,000 in exemptions: all 
over 1% up to 6% on over $400,000. To brother, 
sister or their descendants, son- or daughter-in- 
law, $500; aunt, uncle or their descendants, $250; 
all over, 3% up to 18%. To brother or sister of 
grandparents or their descendants, $100; all 
over, 4% up to 24%. To all others, including 
foreign, charitable and religious bequests, 5% 
up to 30%. If less than $100 not taxable. 


Montana—Widow, exemption $17,500; rate on Ist 


$25,000, less exemptions, 2%; thence up to 8%. 
Husband, exemption, $5,000; lineal ancestor or 
descendant, adopted child or lineal issue of 
adopted child—exemption, $2,000—rates over 
exemption same as for widow. Brother or sister 
or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s husband, 
exempt, $500—rates 4% to 16%. Uncle, aunt or 
first cousin, no exemption; rates, 6% to 24%; 
any other degree of relationship, no exemption, 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for public 
or chaeiionle purposes within the State, is ex- 
empt. 


sister, 
son-in-law, daughter-in-law, lineal descendant, 
Estates less than $500 entirely exempt. Bequests 
to charitable and similar institutions not tax- 
able. 1% over exemption of $10,000 each; uncle, 
aunt, niece, nephew or other lineal descendants, 
4% over exemption of $2,000. in all other cases 
a graduated tax 4% on first $5,000 to 12% over 
$50,000. Basis for tax is 80% of the Estate Tax 
found due under the 1926 Federal Act. iy 


The state has a gift tax act which became law — 


exemption. Total tax is limited to 35% of value . 
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Nevada—Law repealed in 1925. 


New Lops (neyphee oy property within the jurisdic- 
tion of the state, real, or personal, and any in- 
terest therein, belonging to inhabitants of the 
state, and all real estate within the state, or any 
interest therein, belonging to persons who are 
not inhabitants of the state, which shall pass 
by will, or by the laws regulating intestate suc- 
cession, or by deed, grant, bargain, sale or gift, 
made in contemplation of death, or made or 
intended to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment at or after the death of the grantor or 
donor, to ae f person, absolutely or in trust, ex- 
cept to or for the use of the husband, wife, 
lineal descendant, or adopted child of a decedent, 
or for the care of cemetery, lots, or to a city or 
town in this state for public purposes, shall be 
subject to a tax of 844% of its value, for the use 
of the state. 


New Jersey—Effective on and after June 2, 1937. 
To father, mother, grandparents, husband, wife, 
child, grandchild, lineal descendant, adopted 
child and issue mutually acknowledged child and 
Step-child, 1% on any amount over $5,000 
and up to $50,000, and so on up to 16% on any 
amount over $3,700,000. To brother or sister or 
daughter-in-law or son-in-law, 5% on _ any 
amount up to $300,000, and so on up to 16% on 
any amount in excess of $2,200,000. To churches, 
hospitals, orphan asylums, public libraries, Bible 
and tract societies, religious, benevolent and 
charitable institutions, for religious and chari- 
.table uses and purposes as well as to institutions, 
5% on any amount over $5,000. To every other 
beneficiary, distributee, or transferee, 8% on 
any amount up to $900,000, and so on up to 16% 
in excess of $1,700,000. To State of New Jersey, 
municipal corporations within State- or other 
political division thereof, entirely exempt. The 
act also exempts property derived by a deceased 
soldier’s estate from the Federal Government by 
Teason of military service, and deems all per- 
sons to have been born in lawful wedlock. 

The exemption to the widow, husband, child, 
lineal issue, is $5,000. A legacy of less than 
$500 to anyone is not taxable. By the 1929 law 
exemption from the inheritance tax is granted to 
the proceeds of life insurance policies transferred 
under trust deeds or agreements. All the debts 
and expenses are first deducted from estate be- 
fore calculation of tax, so the tax would be pay- 
able out of the balance of the estate after pay- 
ment of obligations. 

New Jersey also has an Estate Tax Act, apply- 


ing to estates of deceased residents on and after” 


June 22, 1934, in certain cases in addition to any 
nheritance, succession or legacy taxes imposed 
by the State of New Jersey under authority of 
any other act or acts of that State, in order to 
obtain the benefit of the credit allowed under 
the federal revenue acts pertaining to federal 
estate es. 

It also applies prior to said date in those _es- 
tates of descendants dying subsequent to Feb. 
26, 1926, which are still in process of settlement 
and subject to iction of courts of probate 
in state and in which inheritance taxes remain 
unpaid. . 


New Mexico—To father, mother, husband, wife, 
lineal descendant, legally adopted child, on 
amount over exemption, 1%; and an additional 
tax of 112% on grantee or donee in conveyance 
taking effect upon death. To wife or widow of 
son, husband of daughter, lineal descendant or 
adopted child, brother or sister, on amount over 
exemption, 5%, and an additional 3% on gran- 
tee or donee in conveyance taking effect upon 
death. To other collateral kindred, strangers to 
the blood, corporations, voluntary associations 
or societies, in amount over exemption, 5%, 
and on additional tax on grantee or donee in 
conveyance taking effect upon death, 3%. The 
exemptions are $10,000 in the first two classes of 
heirs, and $500 to the last class. 


ork—Resident—Under the new law, in ef- 
ere Genk. 1, 1930, an exemption of $20,000 is 
allowed on property inherited by a husband or 
wife. To a lineal ancestor or descendant 
adopted child, step-child, or lineal descendant o 
adopted child or step-child, or to a brother or 
sister, or to the wife or widow of son, or to the 
husband or widower of a daughter, or to any 
child to whom the decedent for not less than 10 
years prior to such transfer stood in the mutually 
acknowledged relation of a parent; provided, 
however, such relationship an at or. before 
the child’s 15th birthday and was continuous 
for 10 years thereafter, the exemption is $5,000. 
All net estates under $2,000, after deduction of 


. 
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the foregoing exemptions, are exempt after- 
March 21, 1932. % i 


The normal inheritance tax on the net estate, 


after allowing for the exemptions is—0.80% on —_ 


valuation up to $150,000; 1.60% up to $900,000 
ee up to $300,000; 3.20% up to $500,000; 4% 
up to $700,000; and so on up to 16% of the 
“ey by which the net estate exceeds $10,- 


This normal rate is applitable to net estates of 
those dying on or after September 1, 1930, and 
prior to April 22, 1933. Unless further change is 
made in the law it will also be applicable to the 
estates of those dying on and after July 1, 1941. 
A 1933 law and subsequent similar laws, increases 
the rate 25% on net estates of those dying after 
April 22, 1933, and prior to July 1, 1941. 

The temporary rates on the net estate after 
allowing for the exemptions are 1% on a valua- 
tion se to $150,000; $2% up to $200,000; 3% AY to 
$300,000; 4% up to $500,000; 5% up to $700,000; 
and so on up to 20% of the amount by which the 
net estate exceeds $10,100,000. . 

The tax is to be paid by the executor, who col- 
lects from the heirs, pro rata. Though due at 
death, a discount of 5% is allowed if paid within 
6 months. 

A 1929 law, effective on Sept. 1, 1930, elimi- 
nates all distinction between the sexes and be- 
tween real and personal property in so far as 
the descent and distribution of property are in- 
volved; abolishes dower and courtesy; prohibits 
@ Man or woman from disineriting the surviv= 
ing spouse; limits to one-half the amount of the 
estate (as of the date of testator’s death) which 
may be given to charity; and gives an executor 
the right to sell real estate unless that right 
is expressly withheld in the will (does not affect 
wills made prior to Sept. 1, 1930). 

After Sept. 1, 1930, executors and trustees were 
able to compromise and finally pay any transfer 
tax, the final payment of which had been await- 
ing the happening of some contingent event. 
This privilege, of course, applies only to those 
estates where the contingent tax had not been 
finally determined and paid, prior to Sept. 1, 
1930, or with respect to which the contingency 
shall not have happened, prior to that date. 

In 1931, the Legislature, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Decedent Estate Commission, short- 
ened the period for administration and distribu- 
tion of estates from one year to 7 months. It 
ae certain other changes in the law of es- 

ates. 


North Carolina—To husband or wife, lineal issue 
or lineal ancestors, adopted child. Exempt, $10,- 
000 to widow, $5,000 to minor child, $2,000 to 
be of this class. Rates on excess, 1% up to 
12%. 
the decedent, and descendants of brothers and 
sisters, but not descendants of aunts and uncles, 
4% up to 16%. To other inheritors more remote 
the rates range from 8% to 17%. 


North Rh eee the net estate the tax is 2% 
u 


$25,000 and rises gradually to 23% of 
the amount over $1,500,000. All insurance in 
excess of $20,000 payable to the estate is included 
in gross estate. In determining net estate deduc- 
tions from gross are allowed on account of ex- 
emptions to husband or wife of the amount 
received, not exceeding $20,000; and to each 
lineal ancestor or descendant the amount re- 
ceived, not exceeding $2,000 (if a minor, $5,000). 
Deductions are allowed for devises or beques 

to or for the use of any public institution for 
exclusively public purposes, or to or for the use 
of any corporation, institution, society or as-. 
sociation whose sole object and purpose is to 
earry on charitable, educational or religious 
work; also Federal estate taxes paid and not 
refunded, State and Federal income taxes on the 
income of the decedent to the date of his death. 


Ohio—To wife or minor child, on $25,000 or part 
thereof, over exemptions, 1%; 
4%. To widower, adult child, adopted child, 
lineal descendants, on $25,000 or part thereot, 
over exemptions, 1%; thence up to 4%. To 
brother, sister, niece, nephew, wife or widow of a 
son, husband of a daughter, or child treated as 
son or daughter for ten years though not legally 


adopted on $25,000 or part thereof, over exemp- | 


tions, 5%; thence up to 8%. To other persons, 
institutions or corporations, on $25,000 or part 
thereof, 7%; thence up to 10%. Exemptions—To 
wife or minor child, $5,000; to father, mother, 
husband, adult child, adopted child, or linea 
descendants, $3,500; to brother, sister, nephew, 
niece, wife or widow of son, husband of daughter, 


“or any child to whom the decedent for not less 


. ° 


To brothers, sisters, aunts and uncles of — 
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than ten years prior to the succession stood in| South Dakota—Primary rates: To wife 


Fs 


Oklahoma—The value. of the estate shall include 
_the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 
which shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor 
i child, and shall also include excess over $20,000 
of the amount receivable directly, in trust, or 
as annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds 
___ of life insurance by virtue of policies under which 
the insured has the right to change the benefi- 
__ ciary except as to proceeds of war risk insurance, 
_ policies issued pursuant to the World War Vet- 
-— erans Adjusted Compensation Act and proceeds 
M from payment of any Federal gratuity to the 
‘veteran of any War in which the United States 
was engaged. A $15,000 personal exemption is 
_ granted an estate receivable by father, mother, 
'_ wife, husband, child. adopted child or any lineal 
__. descendant of decedent or such adopted child. 
_- ~*‘The rate of taxes upon the net estate and 
_ .transfers shall be at the following rates: 1% 
' to $10,000; thence up to 10%. 
‘In the event the State estate tax shall not equal 
80% of the 1926 Federal Estate Tax, then there is 
levied an additional tax equal to the difference. 


Oregon—To- grandfather, grandmother, father, 
- mother, husband, wife, child, or stepchild, or 
_. any lineal descendant (exemption $10,000), $10,- 
000 to $25,000, 1%; thence up to 15%. To brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or lineal de- 
scendant (exemption $1,000), additional tax, 
$1,000 to $3,000, 1%; thence up to 20%. Addi- 
tional tax in all other cases, exemption $500; $500 
to $1,000, 4%, thence up to 25%. Effective on 
and after June 9, 1933. 


Pennsylvania—tTransfer. Inheritance Tax Act of 
1919, imposing a tax on value of estate passing 
to direct and collateral heirs, To father, mother, 
husband, wife, children, lineal descendants, 
Jegally adopted children,’ step-children or the 
wife or widow of a deceased son, or from the 
mother of an illegitimate child, 2%; to all 
others, 10%; the only exemption allowed is the 
widow’s exemption of $500. 


‘Rhode Island—Estates under $10,000 tax exempt 
_ (above said sum a general tax of 1% is im- 
posed in addition to the rates specified below; 

_. with an additional tax of 2% on such portion as 
; it may be necessary to postpone the assessment 
of taxes imposed until the beneficiaries come into 
possession of their inheritance). Tax on legacy or 
share of distribution—To grandparent, parent, 

adoptive parent, husband, wife, child, son- and 

aughter-in-law, adopted child, mutually ac- 
knowledged child, lineal descendant, $10,000 is 
exempt. Rates on excess are: 1% below $25,000; 


KS 
\ 
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corporations ex- 
mpt by charter or by general laws are exempt 
- under inheritance tax law. ; 
_An additional tax is imposed on the transfer 
of net estates, conformably with the Federal 
Estate Tax credit provision, at classified rates, 
eginning with 1.04% on estates over’ $250,000 
ae ranging to 14.92% on estates over $10,000,- 


,000, 1%; thence up 
lineal descendant 


M excess of exemption, 
To an 


fae mutual acknowledged relation of parent,” | issue, up to $15,000 on excess after deducting 


Texas—To husband or wife direct, or any direct 


ba ses of each estate exempt; t: 


Vermont—To husband, wife, child, father, mother 


emptions from $15,000, 1%; to husband, lineal = 
ancestor of decedent or any child legally adopted, — 
or mutually acknowledged for not less than ten ~ 
years or lineal issue of such, 2%; to brother or 
sister, or descendant, a wife or widow of a son 

or husband of a daughter, 3%. To brother or 
sister of father or mother, or a descendant of . 

a brother or sister of the father or mother of 
decedent, 4%; to any person or persons in any 
other degree than as above, or strangers, or a 
body politic or corporate, 5%. Over $15,000 and ~4 
up to $50,000, two times the primary rate, $50,- 
000 to $100,000, 3 times; in excess of $100,000 4 
times the primary rate. Exemptions—Property 
transferred for public or charitable purposes; 
property of clear value of $10,000 transferred to 
widow or husband of decedent, each lineal issue, 
or adopted or mutually acknowledged children 
and issue of such, lineal. ancestors of decedent, 
exemption, $3,000; $500 exemption to brother or 
sister of decedent, or descendants of such, wife 
or widow of son or husband of daughter; $200 
exemption to brother or sister of father or moth- — 
eren descendants of such; $100 exemption to 
others. ps 3g 


\ 


Tennessee—To husband, wife, son, daughter, lineal 


ancestor or lineal descendant, legally adopted 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted 
child, from $10,000 to $25,000, 1% thence up to ~ 5 
1%. (A maximum single exemption of $10,000 
against that portiom of the net estate distribu- __ 
table to one or more of the beneficiaries of this : 
class is allowed.) To any other relative, person, 
association or corporation, from $1,000 to $50,000, 

5%, thence up to 15%. (A maximum single ex- Ws 
emption of $1,000 against that portion of estate yf 
distributable to one or more beneficiaries of this a 
class is allowed, provided no exemption is allowed é 
against the estate of a non-resident decedent | - 
and no exemption or deduction shall be made on ¥ 
account of dower or curtesy.) In the case of “ 
estates of non-residents, the exemption shall be 
apportioned in the ratio that the value of the 
property included in the gross estate, to-wit, doe 
properly, the transfer of which is subject to the a 
tax imposed hereby, bears to the value of all the 
property that would have been included in the : 
gross estate if the decedent had been a resident =—S 
of this State; provided that, in any event, such 
proportionate part of the exemption shall not be 
less than is permitted by the Constitution of the 
United States. 


an a, ee. eT 


lineal descendant of husband, or any direct 
lineal descendant of husband or wife, or any 
direct lineal descendant or ascendant of the 
decedent, or to any adopted child of decedent or 
to husband of daughter, or wife of son, an ex- : 
emption of $25,000, and a graduated tax of 1% — 
to 6%. If to religious, educational or charitable - 
organizations in State, bequest to be used within 
State, all is exempt. If to a governmental unit, 
National or State, it is the same as to husband or 
wife, provided any bequest to the U. S. be spent 
in the State of Texas. To brother or sister 
of decedent or lineal descendant of such, in ex- 
cess of $10,000, tax from 3% to 10%. To uncle 
or aunt of decedent or descendant of such, in 
excess of $1,000, tax from 4% to 15%. To any 
other person or organization tax of from 5% to 
20%, beginning at $500. Bequests to persons not 
related to the deceased are subject to the tax 
even if the bequest is to be used in the State : 
(1931 Amendment), The Legislature in 1933 
passed an act effective August 31, 1933, taxing 
estates to the extent of 80% of the Federal Es- 
tate Tax (1926 Federal Revenue Act) which are 
exempt on account of the net estate not exceed- 
ing in amount the total exemptions allowed. 
This new statute also provides for an additional 
tax on estates previously taxed in an amount 
aoe Mi the see, eotKean the sum of such ~ 

ue or pa: e State and 80% of th ’ 
sum of the Federal Estate Tax. ga 


, 


ax 3%, - - 
10,000 to $25,000; 5% $25,000 to $75,000: 8% 
above that to $125,000; 10% of ie ane Ee 
which the net estate exceeds $125,000; provided 
at the discretion of the tax commission, the tax. 
Payer may choose to pay in kind on an estate or | 
any portion thereof which is not liquid. 


or grandchild, wife or widow of a si 1s- 

band of a daughter, child adopted during ae 

ority, stepchild or other lineal descendant, no 

tax unless legacy or share exceeds $10,000; be- 
t ee kts, 
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tween $10,000 and $25,000, 1%; thence up to 
5%. To all others, 5%. Exemptions, devises or 
ae to corporation or organization created 
and existing under the laws of the State and 
having Principal office in the State for char- 
itable, religious or educational purposes. 


Virginia—The State inheritance tax law was 
amended in 1926 to correspond to the rates in 
the Federal Revenue Act of 1926, by providin 
that the minimum inheritance tax imposed shall, 
in no case be less than 80% of the tax imposed 
by_the act of Congress. 

The rate of inheritance tax to father, mother. 
grandfathers, grandmothers, children by blood 
or adoption, husband, wife, and all other lin- 
eal ancestors or lineal descendants (exemption, 
$5,000) is 1% on up to’$50,000 of the devise, and 
rises to 5% on the excess over $1,000,000. Broth- 
er, sister, nephew or niece, get $2,000 exemption 
and the rates vary from 2% to 10%. Other bene- 
ficiaries get $1,000 exemption each, and the rates 
vary from 5% to 15%. 


Washington—This is a community-property state, 
and hence one-half of the estate after debts 
and expenses are paid, is set over to the surviv- 
ing spouse without tax. There is also a class 
exemption of $10,000 in the net value of an 
estate passing to grandfather, andmother, 
father, mother, husband, wife, child, stepchild, 
or lineal descendant of decedent, rate of tax 
from 1% to 10%; $1,000 class exemption in the 
estate passing to brother and sisters, rate from 
1% to 20%; all others without exemption, rate 
from 10% to 25%. Estate passing to certain 
charitable and religious organizations are exempt. 


West Virginia—To wife, husband, child, step-child, 
descendants of child, father or mother of de- 
cedent, not exceeding $50,000, 3%; to brother or 
sister including those of half blood, 4%; to 
those further removed in relationship from de- 
cedent than brother or sister, 7%; to those of no 
blood relationship, stranger, institutions, cor- 
porate or otherwise, 10% of market value of 
property received. The tax rates range from 
3% to 30%, according to the degree of relation- 
ship and the size of inheritance. Exemptions— 
Property transferred to State, County, school 
district or municipality thereof for public pur- 
poses; property transferred in trust or for use 
solely for educational, literary, scientific, re- 
ligious or charitable purposes, if used entirely 


within State. 
empt; between $15,000 and $25,000, sliding ex- 
gmt ons; over $25,000, no exemptions. To hus- 
$5,000 all exempt; between $5,000 and $10,000, 
sliding exemption; over $10,000, no exemption. 


Wisconsin—Tax of 2% to husband, wife, lineal 
descendants, lineal ancestors, adopted child, and 
lineal issue thereof; to brothers, sisters and 
their descendants, wife or widow of son, or hus- 
band of daughter. To uncles, aunts or their 
descendants, 6%. To all others, 8%. When the 
estate is above $25,000 the above rates are mul- 
tiplied as follows: $25,000 to $50,000, 2 times on 


excess; $50,000 to $100,000, 3 times on excess;' 


$100,000 to $500,000, 4 times on excess; above 
$500,000, 5 times on excess. But no such tax, 
however, shall exceed 15% of the property trans- 
ferred to any beneficiary. Moreover, the figures 
as to multiplication of tax refer to each separate 
beneficiary and not to the estate as a whole. 
Under an Emergency Relief Act, applicable from 
March 27, 1935, to July 1, 1937, a tax was im- 
posed equal to 25% of the excess of $100 of the 
normal inheritance tax on each transfer. This 
Relief Tax was extended to July 1, 1939, but was 
amended by the special session of the legisla- 
ture for 1937, which amendment became effec- 
tive as to the estates of all decedents who may 
die on or after Oct. 21, 1937, and prior to July 
1, 1941. This amendment eliminated the $100 
normal tax exemption and increased the tax 
rate from 25% to 30%. The emergency tax is 
now 30% of the normal tax. Exemptions— 
$5,000 to husband, $15,000 to widow, $2,000 to 
brothers, sisters and descendants, husband of 
daughter, wife or widow of son, lineal descen- 
dants or ancestors, and lesser amounts to other 
gy LE down to $100 exemptions to strangers 
in blood. 


Wyoming—Husband, wife, parent, child, adopted 


child or adopted parent, brother or sister—ex- 
empt, $10,000; over exemption 2%; grandparents, 
grandchild, half-brother, half-sister, exemption 


$5,000; over exemptions, 4%. All other excepting ~ 


charitable, etc.—no exemptions, 6%. Gifts for 
state, municipal, charitable, educational or re- 
ligious purposes or to any institution for use in 
the preservation of wild fowls or game or pro- 
ceeds of insurance policies payable to named 
beneficiaries other than insured’s estate, en- 
tirely exempt. 


The National Archives 


Source: 


The National Archives Building of the United 
States is the finest structure of its kind in the 
world. The building. which is located at Washing- 
ton near the eastern apex of the ‘‘triangle’’ of 
Government buildings. is a double one, consisting 
of two cubes. one inside of and projecting above 
the other. The inner cube is a concrete vault. con- 
taining 21 levels of stacks and subdivided by five 
walls and concrete floors into numerous smaller 
vaults or stack sections. 

The volume of the archives is enormous; almost 
three million cubic feet of them are to be found in 
the District of Columbia alone, while vast quanti- 
ties are scattered in Federal offices throughout the 
country and abroad. They not only constitute a 
fundamental source of information concerning the 
history of the American people and their Goy- 
ernment, but they are also essential for the effec- 
tive administration of the public business. 

The functions of the organization fall into four 
parts, two dealing with internal matters (profes- 
sional and administrative) and two with external 
affairs (historical publications and general public 
relations). The professional staff is supervised by 
the Director of Archival Service, the business staff 
by the Executive Officer. The Director of Publica- 
tions is charged with the planning and editing of 
publications, such as guides, inventories, and docu- 
mentary collections; and the Administrative Secre- 
tary handles official relations with other Govern- 
ment agencies and the general public. 


An Official of the Institution 


The National Archives has two fundamental ob- 
jectives: (1) The concentration and preservation in 


a central depository of the archives of the United 


States Government; (2) the arrangement and ad- 
ministration of these archives so as to make them 
easily accessible to officials and students who de- 
sire to use them. To this end the Archivist is 


empowered ‘‘to inspect personally or by deputy the ~ 


records of any agency of the United States Govern- 
ment whatsoever and wheresoever located.” and a 
corps of deputy examiners has surveyed such 
records in the District of Columbia: Federal records 
outside of Washington have been similarly surveyed 
as a WPA project, with The National Archives as 
cooperating sponsor. 

The National Archives is a public record office, 
designed primarily serve specialized groups 
such as officials and scholars; visitors, however, 
find much to interest them. 

It is the duty of The National Archives to file 
and edit for publication in the Federal Register all 
proclamations, Executive orders, rules, and regu- 
lations that have general applicability and legal 


effect. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, 
N. Y., established by Congress in 1939, is ad- 
ministered by the Archivist; and he serves as 
chairman of the National Historical Publications 
Commission, an organization composed of Goy- 


ernment officials and historians, which is closely © 


affiliated with The National Archives. 


number of the Presidents are in the Library of Congress in Washington. They 
iamtade noe only political and government letters, but also documents pertaining to the correspondence; 


and they are o 


value to writers on American history and biography. 


Slot Machines Cause Record Mint Production 


Slot machines forced the United States mints to 
a record production (1939-1940) with the output 
of 768,093,000 coins with a face value of $39,994,000 
in the Philadelphia, Denver and San Francisco 
mints. This was more than double the production 
of the preceding year. Nellie Tayloe Ross, director 


of the mint, said the record was made in the 
production of pennies, nickels and dimes. She 
found the ‘‘unusually high demand for coins’’ was 
caused primarily by ‘‘the increasing use of coin 
poreing. machines as well as other devices operated 
y coins.’’ 
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; Source: General Provisions of the Laws on the Subject. 


A Will or Testament is a final disposition of a 
 person’s property, to take effect after his death. 
A codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
position. i 

_. A will, or codicil, may be signed any day, includ- 
ing Sundays and legal holidays. 
: All persons are competent to make a will except 
idiots, persons of unsound mind, and infants. In 
civil law, a minor is an infant. 
‘In many States a will of an unmarried woman is 
deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage. 

nuncupative or unwritten will is one made 

orally by a soldier in active service, or by a mariner 
' while at sea. fl 
In most of the States a will must be in writing, 
signed by the testator, or by some person in his 
presence, and by his direction, and attested by 
_ two (in some states three) witnesses who must sub- 
scribe their names thereto in the presence of the 
testator. 

‘Wills are of two general types. _ : 
_ he first provides for outright distribution of an 


state. ‘ 
The second provides for deferred distribution of 
4 i + or all of an estate until conditions are more 


rable. 
The first type should provide for the appointmeht 
an executor; the second, for an executor and a 


The United States Supreme Court in a 6-2 de- 
ision (March 27, 1939) wiped out the theory of 
reciprocal tax immunity heretofore accorded to 
jeral and State governmental salaries and 
ich had prevented the States from placing an 
ome tax on Federal salaries and the Federal 
vernment from levying an income tax on the 
f State employes. The majority opinion was 


_ The Legal Aid Society was organized (1876) to 
Tender legal aid, gratuitously, if necessary, to all 
who appear to be in need of such aid and deserv- 
s thereof and unable to procure it elsewhere, 
cluding gratuitous legal aid to any-poor person 
ccused of crime, and to promote measures for the 
protection of poor persons with respect to their 
legal rights. 
The Society’s offices are: Main office and Sea- 
men’s Branch, 11 Park Place, and the Criminal 


Courts Branch at 32 Franklin Street. 

The Society is in its 65th year of continuous 
work; it has served 1,344,391 and has collected 
$5,296,899.58 for them, besides rendering a vast 
mount of legal service not measured in dollars 
d cents. 939 the Society handled 33,895 
s, of which 29,528 were civil matters con- 
ducted by its Main Office and Seamen’s Branch, 
and 4,367 criminal defenses by the Criminal 
Sir yaitation tes of 60c-is charged ¢ 

A registration fee o ic is charged to applicants 
pete are able to pay, except that no fee of any 
‘kind is charged in criminal matters or in work- 


LEGAL-AID WORK IN THE 


No. Coll’d for| Operat. 
Cases Clients | Expense 


$289,859} $167,307 
3) 195,595 


No. 
Organ. 


165,817 


_ Figures in the table include operations of the National A 
 eorporated, with headquarters at Duke University, Darton at 


It is the duty of an executor to tally and appraise 
the estate, pay all taxes and legal claims, Sell or 
liquidate if the will so provides, distribute the 
property, and make a final report to the court. 

If personal effects—clothing, furniture, paintings, 
books heirlooms, jewelry, automobiles, ete.—are not 
disposed of by will, they become part of the general 
estate and may have to be sold in liquidation. 

Real estate given outright in a will does not pass 
through the executor’s hands, the will in such a 
case operating as a deed. - . 

It should be stated in the -will whether inherit- 
ance taxes are to be paid out of the general estate 
or deducted from the individual legacies. _ 

An executor and trustee can be given, in the 
will, the right to join in any agreement of merger, 
readjustment, exchange, or consolidation affecting 
the securities of the estate. : 

An executor and a trustee can be given, in the 
will, specific authority to sell, lease, and mortgage 
real estate; he can be instructed to continue as 
well as to liquidate a business. . 7 

A dowerright is a widow’s right to receive during 
her lifetime one-third of all the rents and revenues 
of the husband’s lands. : 

Dower and courtesy rights were abolished in 
New York State under a law of 1929. Husband and 
wife now have equal inheritance rights. Not over 
one-half of an estate can be devised by the owner 
to charity. 

Since Sept. 1, 1930, in New York State, a sur- 
viving- spouse who is disinherited under the will 
from receiving’ what he or she would receive if 
the decedent had died without making a will may 
elect to take such share against the will. The 
statute, since its enactment in 1929, is sub- 
stantially the same. 

Debts are a prior lien on the estate under the 
law of New York and most of the states. 


t Federal and State Salaries Are Ruled Taxable 


written by Associate Justice Stone and concurred 
in by Chief Justice Hughes and Associate Justices 
Black, Frankfurter, Reed and Roberts. Associate 
Justices Butler and McReynolds dissented. 

The Stone opinion specifically overruled the 68- 
year-old decision that had barred a government 
tax on the salary of a State officer, and a two- 
year-old opinion that forbade a State tax on a 
Federal employe. 


a The Legal Aid Society 


Source: Officials of the New York and National Organizations. 


men’s compensation matters, though in the latter 
modest allowances are accepted on lump-sum 
awards. Other fees are charged in the event of 
the collection of moneys or property or successful 
handling of other types of cases. These are 
nominal and are to enable the Society to assist 
other persons. They are governed by the Society’s 
Peeeeea ak ae ay < clients on request. 
ork performe e Soci i 

to New York City, t spe een 
with legal aid societies in other cities. 

The scope of the Society’s work embraces a wide 
Tange of legal problems, from simple wage and 
other money claims up to more involved matters 
such as matrimonial questions. Seamen’s claims 
and certain types of workmen’s compensation cases 
are handled by the Seamen’s Branch. The Criminal 
Courts Branch functions in the Court of General 
Sessions, and in the Court of Special Sessions, and 
the Felony Court in Manhattan only. The Society 
endeavors not to compete with the bar. It main- 
tains an information bureau as to agencies in the 
legal field and their work, but does not advise 
over the telephone in individual cases. 
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United States—The Bankrupty Law 


Federal Bankruptcy Laws 


Source: Max Isaac, Editor, Corporate Reorganizations-American Bankruptcy Review, New York 


On June 22, 1938, the President approved the 
Chandler Bankruptcy Act, which became effective 
September 22, 1938. This law represents the most 
complete revision of the bankruptcy statutes since 
the original Act, approved July 1, 1898. Only a 
remnant of the old Act remains. Section 16 (re- 
lating to the liability of co-debtors of bankrupts), 
section 30 (authorizing the promulgation of prac- 
tice rules by the Supreme Court), section 33 
{creating the offices of referees and trustees), sec- 
tion 36 (prescribing the oath of referees), section 
43 (relating to referees’ absence or disability), 
section 54 (statistical information required to be 
furnished to the Attorney-General), section 177 
(railroad reorganization). and sections 81-84 
(municipal debt readjustment law) were all that 
then remained unchanged. 

While the purpose of the new law is in general 
to modernize and bring up to date the bankruptcy 
law of the country, the drastic changes will upset 
many fixed principles of bankruptcy jurisprudence 
and will require time for judicial interpretation of 
novel phraseology. Some of the precedural changes 
include the filing of schedules with voluntary peti- 
tions instead of later in the proceedings. The 
court may, for cause shown, authorize a departure 
from the usual rule. ‘Statement of Affairs’’ in 
form as prescribed by the Supreme Court must 
now be filed by the bankrupt. This form may re- 
quire the bankrupt to disclose his history, cause of 
bankruptcy, nature and location of his property. A 
cost inventory is required to be filed by the bank- 
rupt. Applications for discharge are dispensed with, 
except in corporation cases, the adjudication in 
bankruptcy operating as such application. Exami- 
nation of the spouse of a rupt as to financial 
transactions with the bankrupt may be had, de- 
spite State laws to the contrary. Adverse witnesses 
may be examined, as if under cross-examination 
notwithstanding any Federal or State law to 
the contrary. Procedure has been materially 
speeded up. Creditors cannot file answers in 
involuntary cases. Committees of three creditors 
may be elected to consult with and advise the 
trustee, thus obviating the necessity of sending 
notices and losing time awaiting expiration of 
notice dates. Tax claims and governmental debts 
must be filed within a fixed period. Creditors may 
file claims after the expiration of six months under 
certain restrictions. 

A new provision is that claims of less than $50 
are eliminated, except as to amount, in voting for 
the trustee. Heretofore such claims figured both 
as to number and amount. 

Another provision is that the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy shall take title to any property which the 
bankrupt inherits ‘“‘within six months after bank- 
ruptey.’’ The bankrupt cannot transfer or assign 
any such inherited acquisition after bankruptcy. 

New definitions of preferences, new provisions 
for specific recovery of fraudulently transferred 
assets, and improved procedure for setting aside 
liens are among the important changes. 

The criminal Nid — the new Act have 

materially strengthened. 
eee vin 77B is no more. That part of the old law 
becomes Chapter X in the new law. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission will 
henceforth exert a marked influence in corporate 
reorganization proceedings and a new division for 
the handling of bankruptcy and reorganization 
matters, coming before the Commission under the 
terms of the Act, has been established: Other new 
chapters of the Act are: Chapter XI, relating to 
arrangements; Chapter XII, real property arrange- 
ments by persons other than corporations; Chapter 
XIII, wage earners’ plans and Chapter XIV, mari- 
time commission liens. Under the wage earners 
plan, those earning less than $3,600 a year may 
invoke the provisions of the law to arrange the 
payment oe debts by applying a percentage ot 

ture earnings. t 
tuts latter procedure obviates bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings to free wage earners from attachment and 
garnishment of salaries or wages. The old ‘‘com- 
position’’ by debtors generally has been abandoned 
and “arrangement’’ ‘now takes its place. 

On August 16, 1937, the Municipal Debt Adjust- 
ment Act was approved to replace the Act of May 
24, 1934, held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. It provides procedure by which the indebt- 
edness of insolvent taxing agencies, such as local 


drainage, levee, irrigation, reclamation, road, and 
sewer districts, as well as towns, boroughs and 
municipalities, may effect compositions with their 
creditors, These compositions would be approvable 
only when the districts or agencies filed voluntary 
proceedings in bankruptcy accompanied by plans 
approved by 51 per cent of all of the creditors of 
the district or town. The plan of composition could 
not be confirmed unless accepted in writing by 
creditors holding at least 66 2-3 per cent of the 
ageregate amount of the indebtedness of the peti- 
tioning district or taxing agency, unless the judge 
Was Satisfied that the taxing district was author- 
ized by law to carry out the plan, and there had 
been a finding by the court that the plan was fair, 
equitable and for the best interest of the creditors. 

On March 4, 1940, the Municipal Debt Adjust- 
ment Act was amended so that local improvement 
districts may avail themselves of the benefits, 
without involving the municipalities as such. On 
June 28, 1940 a further amendment included ‘“‘any 
county or parish’’, and the act and the amend- 
ments were extended to June 30, 1942. 

The Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Act was ap= 
proved by the President August 29, 1935. x 

It was written to conform to the Supreme Court’s 
decision, holding the original Frazier-Lemke Act 


invalid. The new Act provides, that any farmer. 


failing to obtain a composition or extension, or if 
he feels aggrieved by a composition or extension 
proposal, may ask to be adjudged a bankrupt. He 
may also ask the court that all his property be ap- 
praised, that his exemptions be set aside to him, 
and that he be allowed to retain possession under 
supervision and control of the court, of all the 
remainder of his property, including his encum- 
bered exemptions under terms and conditions set 
forth in the Act. 

The court is authorized to stay all proceedings 
for three years, during which time the debtor is 
Permitted to retain possession of his property under 
the supervision and control of the court provided 
he pays a reasonable rental for that part of the 
property which he retains. The rental is used to 


pay taxes and upkeep; the remainder is distributed , 


among the secured and unsecured creditors and 
applied on their claims. At the end of three years, 
or prior thereto, an appraisal is made, and the 
debtor can regain unencumbered possession by 


paying into court the amount of 'the appraisal of — 


the property of which he retains possession, in- 
eluding the amount of encumbrances on his ex- 
emptions, up to the amount of the appraisal, less 
the amount paid on the principal. Upon request 
in writing by any secured creditor or lien creditor, 
the court shall order a sale of the property affected, 
at public auction. 

The debtor is allowed ninety days in which to 
redeem any property sold at such a sale by paying 
the amount for which the property is sold, with 
interest at five per cent, to the court and he may 
then apply for his discharge in bankruptcy. The 
Act is declared to be an emergency measure. If, 
in the judgment of the court, such emergency 
ceases to exist in its locality, the court, in its dis- 
cretion, may shorten the stay of proceedings and 
proceed to liquidate the estate. 


The Frazier-Lemke Act was extended to March 
4, 1944, during which period petitions may be filed 
by farmers under the provisions of that statute. 

The Railroad Reorganization Act of March 3, 
1933, amended in the closing days of the 1935 Con- 
gress, was approved by the President, August 27, 
1935. This Act is known as Section 77, and its 
provisions are too intricate and complicated for this 
analysis, Any railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce is amenable to the law, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission wields much authority and 
influence in the entire proceedings. The legal 
action is taken, however, in the courts of bank- 
ruptcy, as is the case in other proceedings under 
the bankruptcy law. 


The Chandler Railroad Adjustment Act, (Chap-— 


ter XV) approved July 28, 1939, permits rail ads 


in financial difficulties to enter into voy ‘ary 
agreements with their creditors to post na- 
turity dates, and reduce interest rates on” iies. 
The Act may be invoked in behalf oe not 
in equity, receivership or in reorgar ae 


Section 77 and have not been in Ff 
ships under Section 77 within “« 
filing the adjustment petition. ~ 
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United States—The Bankrupty Law 
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Federal Bankruptcy Laws 


Source: Max Isaac, Editor, Corporate Reorganizations-American Bankruptcy Review, New York 


On June 22, 1938, the President approved the 
Chandler Bankruptcy Act, which became effective 
September 22, 1938. This law represents the most 
complete revision of the bankruptcy statutes since 
the original Act, approved July 1, 1898. Only a 
remnant of the old Act remains. Section 16 (re- 
lating to the liability of co-debtors of bankrupts); 
section 30 (authorizing the promulgation of prac- 
tice rules by the Supreme Court), section 33 
(creating the offices of referees and trustees), sec- 
tion 36 (prescribing the oath of referees), section 
43 (relating to referees’ absence or disability), 
section 54 (statistical information required to be 
furnished to the Attorney-General), section 17 
a or reorganization). and sections 81-84 

municipal debt readjustment law) were all that 
then remained unchanged. 

While the purpose of the new law is in general 
to modernize and bring up to date the bankruptcy 
law of the country, the drastic changes will upset 
many fixed principles of bankruptcy jurisprudence 
and will require time for judicial interpretation of 
novel phraseology. Some of the precedural changes 
include the filing of schedules with voluntary peti- 
tions instead of later in the proceedings. The 
court may, for cause shown, authorize a departure 
from the usual rule. -‘Statement of Affairs’’ in 
form as prescribed by the Supreme Court must 
now be filed by the bankrupt. This form may re- 
quire the bankrupt to disclose his history, cause of 
bankruptcy, nature and location of his property. A 
cost inventory is required to be filed by the bank- 
rupt. Applications for discharge are dispensed with, 
except in corporation cases, the adjudication in 
bankruptcy operating as such application. Exami- 
nation of the spouse of a rupt as to financial 
transactions with the bankrupt may be had, de- 
spite State laws to the contrary. Adverse witnesses 
may be examined, as if under cross-examination 
notwithstanding any Federal or State law to 
the contrary. Procedure has been materially 
speeded up. Creditors cannot file answers in 
involuntary cases. Committees of three creditors 
may be elected to consult with and advise the 
trustee, thus obviating the necessity of sending 
notices and losing time awaiting expiration of 
notice dates. Tax claims and governmental debts 
must be filed within a fixed period. Creditors may 
file claims after the expiration of six months under 
certain restrictions. 

A new provision is that claims of less than $50 
are eliminated, except as to amount, in voting for 
the trustee. Heretofore such claims figured both 
as to number and amount. 

Another provision is that the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy shall take title to any property which the 
bankrupt inherits ‘‘within six months after bank- 
ruptey.”” The bankrupt cannot transfer or assign 
any such inherited acquisition after bankruptcy. 

New definitions of preferences, new provisions 

- for specific recovery of fraudulently transferred 
assets, and improved procedure for setting aside 
liens are among the important changes. 

The criminal provisions of the new Act have 
been materially strengthened. 

Section 77B is no more. That part of the old law 
becomes Chapter X in the new law. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission will 
henceforth exert a marked influence in corporate 
Yeorganization proceedings and a new division for 
the handling of bankruptcy and reorganization 
matters, coming before the Comn sion under the 
terms of the Act, has been established: Other new 
chapters of the Act are: Chapter XI, relating to 
arrangements; Chapter XII, real property arrange- 
ments by persons other than corporations; Chapter 

= XIII, wage earners’ plans and Chapter XIV, mari- 
time commission liens. Under the wage earners 
plan, those earning less than $3,600 a year may 
invoke the provisions of the law to arrange the 
payment oo debts by applying a percentage ot 

ture earnings. t 
tunis latter procedure obviates bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings to free wage earners from attachment and 
garnishment of salaries or wages. The old ‘‘com- 
position’? by debtors generally has been abandoned 
and “arrangement’’ now takes its place. 

On August 16, 1937, the Municipal Debt Adjust- 
ment Act was approved to replace the Act of May 
24, 1934, held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. It provides procedure by which the indebt- 
edness of insolvent taxing agencies, such as local 


drainage, levee, irrigation, reclamation, road, and 
sewer districts, as well as towns, boroughs and 
municipalities, may effect compositions with their 
ereditors, These compositions would be approyable 
only when the districts or agencies filed voluntary 
proceedings in bankruptcy accompanied by plans 
approved by 51 per cent of all of the creditors of 
the district or town. The plan of composition could 
not be confirmed unless accepted in writing by 
creditors holding at least 66 2-3 per cent of the 
aggregate amount of the indebtedness of the peti- 
tioning district or taxing agency, unless the judge 
Was satisfied that the taxing district was author- 
ized by law to carry out the plan, and there had 
been a finding by the court that the plan was fair, 
equitable and for the best interest of the creditors. 

On March 4, 1940, the Municipal Debt Adjust- 
ment Act was amended so that local improvement 
districts may avail themselves of the benefits, 
without involving the municipalities as such. On 
June 28, 1940 a further amendment included ‘‘any 
county or parish’’, and the act and the amend- 
ments were extended to June 30, 1942. 


The Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Act was ap- 
proved by the President August 29, 1935. R 
It was written to conform to the Supreme Court’s “ 
decision, holding the original Frazier-Lemke Act 
invalid. The new Act provides, that any farmer 
failing to obtain a composition or extension, or if ; 
he feels aggrieved by a composition or extension LC 
proposal, may ask to be adjudged a bankrupt. He 
may also ask the court that all his property be ap-. 
praised, that his exemptions be set aside to him, F 


and that he be allowed to retain possession under 5 
supervision and control of the court, of all the u 
remainder of his property, including his encum- 
bered exemptions under terms and conditions set f 
forth in the Act. 


The court is authorized to stay all proceedings 
for three years, during which time the debtor is 
permitted to retain possession of his property under 
the supervision and control of the court provided 
he pays a reasonable rental for that part of the 
property which he retains. The rental is used to 
Pay taxes and upkeep; the remainder is distributed. : 
among the secured and unsecured creditors and 7 
applied on their claims. At the end of three years, 5 
or prior thereto, an appraisal is made, and the 7 
debtor can regain unencumbered possession by ‘te 
paying into court the amount of ‘the appraisal of " 
the property of which he retains possession, in- a 
cluding the amount of encumbrances on his ex- 
emptions, up to the amount of the appraisal, less 
the amount paid on the principal. Upon request 
in writing by any secured creditor or lien creditor, 
the court shall order a sale of the property affected, 
at public auction. 

The debtor is allowed ninety days in which to 
redeem any property sold at such a sale by payin: 
the amount for which the property is sold, wi 
interest at five per cent, to the court and he may 
then apply for his discharge in bankruptcy. The 
Act is declared to be an emergency measure. If, 
in the judgment of the court, such emergency 
ceases to exist in its locality, the court, in its dis- 
cretion, may shorten the stay of proceedings and 
proceed to liquidate the estate. 

The Frazier-Lemke Act was extended to March 
4, 1944, during which period petitions may be filed 
by farmers under the provisions of that statute. ~ 


The Chandler Railroad Adjustment Act, (Chap- 
ter XV) approved July 28, 1939, permits railroads 
in financial difficulties to enter into voluntary 
agreements with their creditors to postpone ma- . 
turity dates, and reduce interest rates on securities. 
The Act may be invoked in behalf of railroads not 
in equity receivership or in reorganization under 
Section 77 and have not been in equity receiver- 
ships under Section 77 within 10 years prior 
filing the adjustment petition. 
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 -U. S—Copyright Law; Early Days of Supreme 


Copyright Law of 
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(h) reproduction: 
lastic works of 


symbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
shall appear on some accessible part of the 
copies.” 2, Promptly after publication send to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
DD. G., two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
_ eitizen and is first published in a foreign country, 
one copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration. 
In the case of books by American authors, or 
permanent residents of the United States, the 
copies deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
davit, under the official seal of an officer author- 
ized to administer oaths, stating that the typeset- 


application forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
Office on request. 


BOOKS OF FOREIGN ORIGIN 


Books of foreign origin in a language or lan- 
guages other than English are not required to be 
manufactured in the United States. In the case 
of a book in the English language published abroad 
before publication in this country, an ad interim 
opyright for four months from the day of the 
deposit of the foreign copy may be secured by de- 
siting in the Copyright Office one complete copy 
the foreign edition within sixty days after its 
publication abroad. If two copies of such book 
“Inanufactured and published in this country are 
_ deposited for registration during the ad interim 
_ term, the copyright shall be extended for the full 
term of 28 years. : 
For works not reproduced in copies. for sale: 
_ Copyright may also be had of certain classes of 
orks (see a, b, c, below) of which copies are not 
sproduced : by filing in the Copyright 
Office an application for registration, with the 
_ statutory fee of $1, sending therewith: (a) In the 
case of lectures or other oral addresses or of dra- 
oe atic or musical compositions, one complete man- 
—uscript of typewritten copy of the work: (b) In the 
_ case of photographs not intended for general circu- 
lation, one photographic print. (c) In the case of 
works of art (paintings, drawings, sculptures), or 
of drawings or plastic works of a scientific or tech- 


te 


Source: 


_ The first session of the Supreme Court of the 
_ United States was held on Feb, 1, 1790, in New 
‘York City, in the Royal Exchange, on Broad St. 
eee court, which had been created in 1789 by the 
first Congress under the Constitution, met for two 
rms in New York but in neither term were there 
There were six members. 
The first meeting was called to order by Chief 
Justice Jay at 10 A.M. Only three members were 
present—Jay, Cushing and Wilson. The court at 


the United States 


Source: An Official of the U. S. Copyright Office 


nical character, one photograph or other identify- 

ing reproduction of the work. In the case of a 
motion picture photo-play, a title and description 
and one print taken from each scene or act. In 
case of a motion picture other than a photo-play, 

a title and description with not less than two ‘ 
prints to be taken from different sections of a ¢ 
complete motion picture. In all these cases, if the 
work is later reproduced in copies for sale, two 
copies must then be deposited with another appli- 
cation and fee. = A 

The statutory fee for registration of a published — 
work subject to copyright is $2. This includes the 
Copyright Office certificate under seal. For regis- 
tration of a published photograph where a certifi- 
cate is not desired the fee is $1. For drama, 
music, lectures and works of art not reproduced | 
in copies for sale (i. e., unpublished) the regis- 
tration fee is $1 as heretofore. For renewal of 
copyright, $1. For recording assignments $2 for 
each Copyright Office record-book page or fraction 
thereof over one-half —— 

Copyright notices in books must be placed on the 
title page or on the page immediately following. 

The original term of copyright under. existing 
U. S. law runs for 28 years. Within one year 
prior to the expiration of the original term, the - 
author, or the next of kin, may secure a renewal 
for a further term of 28 years. In case of com- 
posite works, or works made for hire, the proprie- 
tor may secure the renewal. ‘ 

Copyrights are assignable. Copyright is not 
secured in foreign countries by action in the Copy- 
right Office, but only by complying with the legis- 
lation of such countries. Copyright in foreign 
countries has no effect in the United States. 

Copyright in the United States may be secured 7 
for works of foreign authors published in foreign 
countries on compliance with the American copy- 
right law. . 


PRINTS AND LABELS 


Prints and labels may be registered in the © 
Patent Office under the copyright law of 1874. \s 
Each must name or picture or be descriptive of. 
some particular article or class of articles, and | 
prior to filing application for copyright must be ~ 
originally published with notice of copyright. . 

The notice of copyright is notice to the public ‘ 
that claim is made to copyright of the artistic cre- > 
ation as a whole. If published without this notice, __ 
the print or label becomes dedicated to the public 
and will not be registered. Application for copy- is 
right. may be filed by either author or owner. 

A label must be attached to the goods, as by — 
pasting onto the container, while a print can not r 
be attached to the goods, but must be used to ad- 
vertise them; as in magazines and street-car cards. 

Under the Commercial Print and Copyright Act, 
effective at the close of business June 30, 1940, the. 
registration of commercial prints and labels was : 
transferred from the office of the Commissioner 
of Patents to the Register of Copyrights. Registra- 
tions already made and unexpired were subject to 
renewal through the Register of Copyrights when ¢ 
their term expires, if application is made within ‘a 
one year of expiration of original term of 28 years. 
After June 30, 1940, the Register of Copyrights was 
in charge of copyright for prints and labels, in- 
cluding claims pending on June 30, 1939. 


Early Days of the U. S. Supreme Court 


Official Government Records 


tice. They were, besides Richard Harrison, Elis 
Boudinot, of New Jersey, and Thomas Hartley, rt 
Popnesvenes aot acoe 
ere being no cases on the docket, the cour : 

adjourned its first session on Feb. 10, 1790. et 

In the interim before the opening of the second 
ious Be cea te ee | the qustiers pioneer to 

e es as circuit judges in the Easter idd) 
and Southern Cireuits © wines 

The court’s second and last term in N. Y. City 
opened in -the Royal Exchange on Aug. 2, 1790. 
This term marked the swearing in of Justice Ire- 


dell. After adoption of rules of procedure, th a 
aes adjourned, again without having heel 2 it 


For its third and fourth terms the court sat at 
Philadelphia, then the temporary capital of the 4 
United States, pending the completion of con- — 
ages i ie Sei eh eu nan The meet- — 
i e eld in the newly constructed cit; 
in February, 1791, and August, 1791. tw oe 
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Patent and Trade Mark Laws; Se-Down Strikes Outlawed 309 


Patent Law—Brief Summary of 
Source: An Official of the U. S. Patent Office 


A patent grant gives the inventor the right to 
exclude all others from making, using, or selling 
his invention for 17 years, but it does not give the 
patentee the right to make, use, and sell his own 
invention if it is an improvement on some unex- 
pired patent whose claims are infringed thereby. 

A patent is granted only upon a regularly. filed 
application, complete in gall respects, upon payment 
of the fees, and only after a determination of 
utility and completeness of disclosure of the 
invention, and a search to determine its novelty. 

No patent is granted upon a mere idea or a 
suggestion. 

There must be a complete description of the 
invention and it must be accompanied by drawings 
Suitably illustrating the same, if it is of a machine 
or other device that can be illustrated. 

f the device is not operative and not so clearly 
set forth as to make it capable of manufacture 
from the description, no patent can issue. 

An application for patent must be made by the 
inventor only, and no person who has not actually 
created a portion of the invention is entitled to be 
considered a joint inventor. 

A patent issued to more than one inventor where 
only one has actually invented the device is inyalid. 

A Ee who makes a financial contribution 
merely is not a joint inventor, but the invention 
may be assigned to him. 

Patents are not granted for useless devices, for 

rinted matter, for methods of doing business. for 

provements in devices which are the result of 
mere mechanical skill, nor for machines that will 
not operate, particularly for alleged perpetual 
motion machines. 


A patent is not granted for a new composition. of 
matter unless the component -parts thereof, @s well 
as the manner of making and using the same, are 
fully disclosed in the application when filed. 

To obtain a patent for a medical compound, it 
must be something more than a physician’s pres- 
cription. 

No protection is afforded by the patent law prior 
to the actual issue of a patent. 

Protection of the patent law extends throughout 
continental United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Canal Zone, and, upon compliance with certain 
regulations, to Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands, 
the Virgin Isles, and Guam. 

The law gives right of appeal to the courts from 
refusal to grant a patent or a reissue. 

In the calendar year 1939 there were 43,030 U. S. 
patents issued as against 38,976 in 1938, and 37,695 
in 1937. Up to Saturday, April 13, there had been 
issued in 150 years since the Patent Office was 
created by Congress, a total of 2,206,923 patents, 
including 9,957 granted prior to July 28, 1836, 
when the present series of numbers commenced. 
The number of the latest patent (new series) was 
2,185,169. It was issued in 1939. 

President Roosevelt signed, July 2, 1940, a bill 
authorizing the Commissioner of Patents to keep 
secret all inventions affecting national defense. 
If the commissioner decides the disclosure of an 
invention would be detrimental to public safety or 
defense he can withhold the granting of a patent 
to the inventor for an indefinite period. Army and 
Navy officials would get immediate access to pend- 
ing patents. 


if 


TRADE MARKS—THE LAW THEREON 
(Many of the States have their own trade-mark laws, which it is necessary to consult) 


A trade-mark is a distinctive word, emblem, 
Symbol, or device, or a combination of these, used 
on goods actually sold in commerce to indicate or 
identify the manufacturer or seller of the goods. 
The mark must have been used in interstate or 
foreign commerce, or in commerce with the Indian 
tribes, before an application for registration can 

ed in the Patent Office. 

A trade-mark can not be registered if it con- 
tains immoral or scandalous matter. No one can 
register a mark including the flag or coat of arms 
or other insignia of the United States or any 
simulation thereof, or of any State or municipality 
or of any foreign nation, or of any design or Pe 
that has been or may hereafter be adopted by any 
fraternal society as its emblem. 

Registration is prohibited of any name, dis- 
tinguishing mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, 
or banner adop' by any institution, organization, 
club, or society which was incorporated in any 
State of the United States prior to the date of 
adoption and use by the applicant provided use by 
the organization was prior to use by applicant. 

No portrait of a living individual may be regis- 
tered as a trade-mark except by the written con- 
sent of the individual, nor may the portrait of any 
deceased President of the United States be regis- 
tered during the life of his widow except by written 
consent of the widow. 

No mark which is identical with that used by 
another on the same class of goods, or so nearly 
resembles it as to be likely to cause confusion in 
trade, can be registered. These limitations do not 

revent the registration of a trade-mark merely 

cause it is the name of the applicant, provided 
it is distinctively written or printed. 


Any mark which has been in actual and exclusive 
use as a trade-mark by the applicant during the 10 
years next preceding February 20, 1905, may be 
registered, and such a mark when once registered 
may be registered when used on other goods of 
the owner of the mark. 

4 Trade-marks are not protected by the copyright 
aws. 

Foreigners must apply for and secure registration 
of their trade-marks in their home countries before 
registration can be effected in the United States, 
and only those whose home countries give re- 
eiprocal rights to United States citizens can 
register. 

Ownership of trade-marks is not conferred by 
registration. The first person to use a trade-mark 
on merchandise acquires title thereto in the 
territory where his goods are marketed. Trade- 
mark ownership rights arise under the non- 


statutory common law of the States. They are 
not acquired by registration or lost oe failure to 
obtain the registration permitted by the statute. 


Owners of trade-marks having business or pro- 
spective business in foreign countries should ascer- 
tain the trade-mark laws in those countries so 
that they may take proper steps in time to protect 
their rights. Registration in the United States 
generally is essential before registration in foreign 
countries. 

An agreement strengthening international reg- 
ulations for protection of trade-marks, patents and 
copyrights was signed at London on June 2, 1934, 
by delegates from 39 nations, including the United 
States. 
is prohibited and more general observance of the 
rights of trade-mark owners is provided. . 


Sit-Down Strike Outlawed by Supreme Court 


Source: Supreme Court Opinion in the Case 


The sit-down strike as a weapon of labor in 
{Industrial disputes was outlawed by the U. S. 
Supreme Court (Feb. 27, 1939) in a 5-2 decision in 
which the court denied the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board the right to compel re-instatement of 
sit-down strikers in the plant of the Fansteel 
Metallurgical Corporation of North Chicago, Ill. 

Justice Hughes upheld the Board in its finding 
that, prior to the strike, the company had engaged 
in anti-union activity. The court majority held 
that when the employes engaged in the illegal con- 
duct of seizing and holding the company buildings 
they could be legally discharged, .and their status 
as employees, which would normally continue by 
virtue of the labor relations act during an ordinary 
strike, could be terminated. 

“Tt was a high-handed proceeding without the 
shadow of legal right”’ said Chief Justice Hughes. 


“To justify such conduct because of the existence 
of a labor dispute or of an unfair labor practice 
would be to put a premium on resort to force 
instead of legal remedies, and to subvert the 


principles of law and order which lie at the 


foundations of society. 


“The employees had the right to strike but — 


they had no license to commit acts of violence or 
to seize their employers’ plant. 


“But in its legal aspect the ousting of the 


owner from lawful possession is not essentially 
different from an assault upon the officers of an 
employing company, or the seizure and conversion 
of its goods, or the despoiling of its property or 
prea hen acts in order to force compliance 
wi emands.”’ 

The sit-down strike was first used in the United 
States on a large scale in 1936 when the C, I. O. 
called strikes in Georgia and Indiana, ; 


False indication of the origin of products 


- 
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United States—Anti- Trust Laws. 


Source: 


= The pioneer Federal anti-trust legislation was 
embodied in the so-called Sherman Act of July 
2, 1890, drawn by the late United States Senator 
John Sherman of Ohio, and supplemented by the 
Clayton Act of Oct. 15, 1914. 
_ That part of the Sherman Act, as amended, de- 
fining and penalizing monopoly, is as follows: 
_ Sec. 1, Every contract, combination in the form 
f trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint 
of trade or commerce among the several States, 
or with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be 
illegal: i f 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
tender illegal, contracts or agreements prescribing 
minimum prices for the resale of a commodity 
which bears, or the label or container of which 
bears, the trade mark, brand, or name of the 
producer or distributor of such commodity and 
_ which is in free and open competition with com- 
- modities of the same general class produced or 
distributed by others, when contracts or agree- 
ments of that description are lawful as applied 
to intrastate transactions, under any statute, law, 
or public policy now or hereafter in effect in any 
‘State, Territory, or the District of Columbia in 
which such resale is to be made, or to which the 
ommodity is to be transported for such resale, 
nd the making of such contracts or agreements 
hall not be an unfair method of competition under 
section 5, as_amended and supplemented, of the 
Act entitled ‘“‘An Act to create a Federal Trade 
mmission, to define its powers and duties, and 
or other purposes,’’ approved September 26, 1914: 
: Provided further, That the preceding proviso 
shall not make lawful any contract or agreement, 
roviding for the establishment or maintenance of 
minimum resale prices on any commodity herein 
_ involved, between manufacturers, or between pro- 
ducers, or between wholesalers, or between brokers, 
between factors, or between retailers, or be-. 
een persons, firms, or corporations in competi- 
nm with each other. Every person who shall 
make any contract or engage in any combination 
r conspiracy hereby declared to be illegal shall be 
emed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on convic- 
thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceed- 
g $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
ar, or by both said punishments, in the discre- 
nm of the court. 
Sec. 2. Every person who shall monopolize, or 
attempt to monopolize, or combine or conspire with 
any other person or persons, to monopolize any 
part of the trade or commerce among the several 
States, or with foreign nations, shall be deemed 


United States Anti-Trust Laws 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


SHERMAN AND CLAYTON ACTS a 3 
The Federal Anti-trust Laws . 


guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction there- 
of, shall be punished by fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceed- 
ing one year, or by both said punishments, in the 4 
discretion of the court. : j 

Sec. 3. Every contract, combination in form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
trade or commerce in any Territory of the United 
States, or of the District of Columbia, or in re- 
straint of trade or commerce between any such 
Territory and another, or between any such Ter- 
ritory or Territories and any State or States or. 
the District of Columbia, or with foreign nations, 
or between the District of Columbia and any State 
or States or foreign nations, is hereby declared 
illegal. Every person who shall make any such 
contract or engage in any such combination or 
conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or 
by both said punishments, in the discretion of 
the court. " 

The Clayton Act, as amended, prohibits price 
discriminations, except as to differentials ‘‘which 
make. only due allowance for differences in the 
cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery resulting 
from the differing methods or quantities in which 
such commodities are to such purchasers sold or 
delivered.’”’ Even in such cases the Federal Trade 
Commission may intervene to establish quantity 
limits. Persons engaged in selling may select 
their own customers in bona fide transactions and 
not in restraint of trade. The act; as amended, 
does not prevent pricé changes due to market con- 
ditions or to marketability of the goods concerned. 

“The labor of a human being,’’ says the Clayton 
Act, “is not a commodity or article of commerce. 
Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws shall be ~ 
construed to forbid the existence and operation of ; 
labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, 
instituted for the purposes of mutual help, and 
not having capital stock or conducted for profit, 
or to forbid or restrain individual members of " 
such organizations from lawfully carrying out the - 
legitimate objects thereof; nor shall such organi- § 
zations, or the members thereof, be held or con- if 
strued to be illegal combinations or conspiracies i 
in restraint of trade, under the anti-trust laws.’’ 

Ir ,erlocking bank directorates are banned except 
as allowed by the Board of Governors of the Fed- - 
eral Reserve System. The monopoly provisions 


apply also to the railroads and other common Hy 
carriers. 


_ President W. H. Taft, in a special message to 
Congress, Jan. 7, 1910, said: 

“Tt is possible for the owners of a business of 
- manufacturing and selling useful articles of mer- 
_ chandise so to conduct their business as not to 
vi ate the inhibitions of the anti-trust law and 
* to secure to themselves the benefit of the 
¥ economies of management and of production due 
to the concentration under one control of large 
capital and many plants. . 

_ “If they use no other inducement than the con- 
stant low price of their product and its good 
quality to attract custom, and their business is a 
ofitable one, they violate no law. If their actual 
mpetitors are small in comparison with the total 
ital invested, the prospect of new investments 
capital by others in such a profitable business 
is sufficiently near and potential to restrain them 
in the prices at which they sell their product. 


Thurman Arnold, assistant U. S. Attorney Gen- 
al, in a letter in Nov., 1939, to the Central Labor 
Union of Indiana, said: 
“The anti-trust laws Should not be used as an 
‘instrument to police strikes or to adjudicate labor 
_ controversies. The right of collective bargaining 
by labor unions is recognized by the anti-trust 
laws to be a reasonable exercise of collective power. 
Therefore, we wish to make it clear that it is only 
such boycotts, strikes or coercion by labor unions 
as having no reasonable connection with wages, 
hours, health, safety, the speed-up system or the 
stablishment and maintenance of the right of 
collective bargaining which will be prosecuted. 
ks “The types of unreasonable restraint against 
which we have recently proceeded or are now 
proceeding illustrate concretely the practices which 


“But if they attempt by a use of their prepon- , 
derating capital and by a sale of their goods tem- 
porarily at unduly low prices to drive out of busi- 
ness their competitors, or if they attempt, by 
exclusive contracts with their patrons and threats 
of nondealing except upon such contracts, or by 
other methods of a similar character, to use the 
largeness of their resources and the extent of their 
output compared with the total output as a means 
of compelling custom and frightening off compe- 
tition, then they disclose a purpose to restrain 
trade and establish a monopoly and violate the act. 

“The object of the anti-trust law was to sup- 
press the abuses of business of the kind described. 
It was not to interfere with a great volume of 
capital which, concentrated under one organiza- . 
tion, reduced the cost of production and made its M 
profit thereby, and took no advantage of its size 


by methods akin to duress to stifle competition 
with it.” 


in our opinion are unquestionable violations of the : 
Sherman act, supported by no responsible judicial : 
pune. Vee ; é 

“1, Unreasonable restraints designed to prevent 
the use of cheaper material, improv i ‘ 
or anes EE sae i Pave: ee 
“2. Unreasonable restraints designed to ¢ 
the hiring of useless and uEnerescaee inno oa 

3. Unreasonable restraints designed to enforce 

systems of graft and extortion. When a racketeer, — 
masquerading as a labor leader, interferes. with 
the commerce of those who will not pay him to 
Heat see a alone, the practice is obviously un— 
awful. : 

“4. Unreasonable restraints desi ce 
illegally fixed prices. sugiipeke entOnes 

“5. Unreasonable restraints designed to destroy 


PRT a ee er ena 
5 A) a one : 


U. S—Anti-Trust Laws; Impeachments; Contracts 


an established and legitimate system of collective 
bargaining. Jurisdictional strikes have been con- 
demned by the A. F. of L. itself. Their purpose is 
to make war on another union by attacking em- 
ployers who deal with that union. There is no way 
the victim of such an attack may avoid it except 
by exposing himself to the same attack by the 
other union. Restraints of trade for such a 
purpose are unreasonable whether undertaken by 


erie 
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a union or by an employer restraining trade or by 
a combination of an employer and a union, because 
they represent an effort to destroy the collective 
bargaining relationships of a union with 
employer. “Tr 

“The principle applicable to unions is the same 
as that applicable to other groups specially pro- 
tected by law. Investors may combine into a cor- 
poration, farmeérs into a cooperative, and labor 
into a union.’’ 


ROBINSON-PATMAN ACT 


The Robinson-Patman Act of June 30, 1936, pro- | 
vides that it ‘‘shall be unlawful for any person en- 
gaged in commerce, in the course of such com- 
merce, to be a party to, or assist in, any transac- 
tion of sale, or contract to sell, which discrimi- 
nates to his knowledge against competitors of the 
purchaser, in that, any discount, rebate, allow- 
ance, or advertising service charge is granted to 
the purchaser over and above any discount, re- 
bate, allowance, or advertising service charge 
available at the time of such transaction to said 
competitors in respect of a sale of goods of like 
grade, quality, and quantity; to sell, or contract 
to sell, goods in any part of the United States at 


prices lower than those exacted by said person 
elsewhere in the United States for the purpose 
of destroying competition, or eliminating a com- 
petitor in such part of the United States; or, to 
sell, or contract to sell, goods at unreasonably low 
prices for the purpose of destroying competition 
or eliminating a competitor.” 

The Act does not prevent a cooperative asso- 
ciation from returning to its members, ee 
or consumers the whole, or any part of, the net 
earnings or surplus resulting from its trading 
operations, in proportion to their purchases or 
sales from, to, or through the association. 

The Federal Trade Commission is empowered and 
directed to enforce the Act. 


Impeachments in United States History 
Source: Official Government Records 


Under the Constitution, the President, Vice | 
President, and all civil officers of the United States 
are liable to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors,’ and, on 
conviction, shall be removed from office. 

The House of Representatives has the sole power 
of impeachment. The Senate has the sole power 
to try all impeachments. When sitting for that 
purpose the members are on oath or affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court presides. 
No conviction is had except by the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment does not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
person convicted ‘‘shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment and pun- 
ishment, according to law.’’ 

Impeachments to date have been: 

(1) William Blount, one of the first two Senators 
from Tennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
Florida and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 
The Senate, 25 to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797. 
The House, Dec. 4, 1797, impeached , and the 
impeachment trial began Dec. 17, 1798. His 
counsel said the Senate had lost jurisdiction when 
it expelled Blount. The Senate, agreed’ to that 
view of the case, and dismissed the impeachment. 

(2) John Pickering, Judge of the District Court 
for New Hampshire; impeached 1803 for drunken- 
ness and disregard of the terms of the statutes; 
trial March 3 to March 12, 1804; vote 19 guilty, 7 
not guilty: verdict, guilty; punishment, removal 
troy ane Chase, Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; impeached 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons charged 
with breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 
1804, to March 1, 1805; verdict acquittal. 

(4) James Peck, Judge of the District Court for 
Missouri; impeached for tyrannous treatment of 
counsel, 1830; vote, 21 guilty, 22 not guilty, verdict, 
acquittal. 


(5) West H. Humphreys, Judge of the District- 
Court for Tennessee, impeached 1862 for support- 
ing the secession movement and unlawfully acting 
as Judge of the Confederate District Court; trial 
May 22 to June 26, 1862; verdict, guilty; punish- 
ment, removal from office. 

(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, cor- 
Tupt use of the veto power, interference at elections 
and high crimes and misdemeanors; trial, March 
30 to May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; 
verdict, acquittal. ; 

(7) William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, im- 
peached for accepting bribes; trial, April 5 to Aug. 
1, 1876. A question as to jurisdiction was raised; 
verdict, acquittal. 

(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court 
for Florida; impeached 1905 for misconduct in © 
office; trial Feb. 6 to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 
37 not guilty; verdict acquittal. 

(9) Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of 
the Commerce Court, was impeached July 11, 1912, 


on articles charging him with corrupt collusion — 


with coal mine owners and railroad officials while 
in office. Verdict, guilty; removal from office. 

(10) United States District Judge, Alston G. 
Dayton, of West Virginia, was impeached, June 12, 
1914; proceedings abandoned March 3, 1915. 


(11) George W. English, U. S, District Judge, 
East. Dist., Ill. The House, April 1, 1926, voted his 
impeachment. He resigned. 


(12) Harold Louderback, U. S. District Judge 
at San Francisco. It was charged that he ha 
profited pecuniarily by the appointment of re- 
ceivers and had shown favoritism. The Senate, on 
May 24, 1933, voted on the indictment, and he 
was acquitted. 

(13) Halsted L. Ritter, U. S. District Judge in 
Southern Florida. He had been impeached on 
charges as to financial transaction growing out of 
or associated with fees allowed to lawyers. There 
were 7 counts, on 6 he was acquitted, on the 
seventh he was voted guilty,-56 to 28, and the 
Senate on April 17, 1936, ‘removed him from 
office, after having, by 76 to 0, voted not to extend 
the punishment to disqualification to hold office. 


Law of Contracts 


Source: The Statutes; Common Law 


creation of a valid contract there must be: | 
ae Spreise agreement. offer of one party 
must be met by an acceptance by the other, accord- 
to the terms offered. 

. There must be a consideration which may or 
may not be a matter of dollars and cents. For ex- 
ample, anes oe a civil contract in most of the 

f the Union. 
states whe parties must have capacity to contract. 
The contracts of insane persons are not binding 
upon them. Married women are now generally 
permitted Gy Mala as though single, and bind 
ra roperty. 
ae The. party's consent must not be the result of 
fraud or gece or it may be avoided by the 
imposed upon. 
ore purpore of the parties must be lawful. 
Agreements to defraud others, to violate statutes, 
or whose aim is against public policy are void. _ 
The following contracts very eal are 
required to be attested by some writing: 


Contracts by their terms not to be performed 
within a year from the making thereof 


A promise to answer for the debt, default, or 


miscarriage of another person. | 

Contracts made = hag mages of marriage, 
except mutual promises to marry. 

Promise of an executor or administrator to pay 
debts of deceased out of his own property. 

Contracts for the creation of any interest or 
estate in land, de the exception of leases for a 
short term, generally one year. 

Contracts for the sale of goods above a certain 
value, unless a oven wet the price is paid or part 

oods delivered. ; 

i A fee Zecca of the contract is generally 
held to dispense with the necessity for a writing; — 

A party is generally excused for the failure to 
perform what he has agreed only by the act of 
God or the public enna except in cases involvin, 
a@ personal element in he work to be performed. 
such as death or sickness of the party contracting. 
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United States—Passport Regulations 


Passport Regulations 


Source: United States 

A person applying for a passport, or for the. 
renewal or amendment of a passport, should name 
the countries he intends to visit and the object of 
his visit to each country. Passports are issued in 
American Samoa, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands by the chief executives of those 
islands; in the Philippines by the U. S. High Com- 
missioner; in foreign countries by American con- 
sular officers. Passports will be issued to the 
classes of persons mentioned below: 

(a) To native citizens, to whom departmental 
passports have been issued or who have been in- 
cluded in departmental passports subsequent to 
Jan 3, 1918, and to native citizens who are iden- 
tified by service passports. __ ae 

(b) To native and naturalized citizens, whose 
registration at a consulate is valid at the time 
when the application for a passport is filed. 

(ce) To naturalized citizens, to whom _ depart- 
mental passports have been issued, or who have 
been included in departmental passports, sub- 
sequent to Jan. 3, 1918, and provided they are able 
to submit evidence clearly establishing that they 
are in a position to rebut a presumption of expa- 
triation. ’ ; 

(d) To citizens not included in the classes 
named above, in certain emergency cases. 

There are certain instances, such as those men- 
tioned below, in which consuls are not allowed to 
issue passports, unless specifically authorized by 
the Department of State: . 

(a) Naturalized citizens against whom the pre- 
sumption of having ceased to be citizens has arisen, 
i. e., those naturalized citizens who have resided 
for two years or more in the foreign State from 
which they came, or for five years in any other 
foreign State, where doubt exists as to whether 
they are in a position to rebut this presumption. 

(b) Women who were citizens but who, having 
been married to aliens after Sept. 22, 1922, and 
prior to July 3, 1930, may have become subject to 
the presumption of expatriation, unless such 
women desire to return to the U. S. for permanent 
residence. x ; 

{c) Persons who claim American citizenship, 
but who have never established their claims or 
whose claims are open to doubt. This class will 
include, among others: ’ 

1. Those persons who claim citizenship by birth 
in the U. S. and who adduce evidence in proof of 
their claims, which requires verification. 

2. Those who claim citizenship by birth but who 
possess dual nationality and whose claims are of 
doubtful validity. | ’ 

A fee of $9 is required for every citizen’s passport 
issued. No fee charged for the issue of a passport 
to widow, child, parent, brother or sister of an 
American soldier, sailor or marine buried abroad, 
to visit country of burial. A fee of $1 is charged 
for executing all applications for passports. 

By negotiations through American diplomatic 
and consular offices, non-immigrant visa fees have 
been waived as between the United States and 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Colombia, Denmark, Ecuador, 
Estonia, Guatemala, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland, 
Italy, Japan, Latvia, Liberia, Liechtenstein, Lithu- 
ania, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Persia (Iran), Peru, Salvador, 
Siam, Switzerland. . 

“The following countries have not abolished such 
visa fees but have reduced them as shown: Aus- 
tralia, $2; Belgium, $8; Bulgaria, $2; Chile, $1.75; 
China, $2.50; Egypt, 10 gold francs; France, $2.75; 
Germany, 50 cents; Great Britain, $2; Iveland, $2; 
India, $2; Mesopotamia (Irak), $2; New Zealand, 
$2; Northern Ireland, $2; Rumania, $3.75; Spain, 
$10; Sweden, $1.25; Venezuela, $2; Yugoslavia, $2. 

A person who is entitled to receive a passport, if 
within the United States, must submit a written 


application made before a clerk of the Federal 
court or a State court authorized to naturalize 
aliens, or before a passport agent. 

* Passports are ordinarily issued valid for all 
countries. 

(a) UA cree application must be ac- 
companied by duplicate photographs not more 
than 3 by 3 inches and not less than 245 by 244 
inches in size, unmounted, printed on thin paper 
on a light background, showing the full front view 
of the features of the applicant, and taken within 
six months of the date they are submitted. Snap- 
shot, newspaper, magazine or full-length photo- 
graphs will not be accepted. 

(b) Witness—The application must be supported 
by an affidavit of at least one credible witness, who 
has known the applicant at least two years. In 
cases of persons who have not previously obtained 

assports, the applicant or the witness must be 

own to the clerk of court or passport agent, or 


Department of State 

must be able to establish identity by documentary 
evidence, otherwise the applicant must be required 
to obtain as a witness an American citizen having 
his place of business within the jurisdiction of the 
court or the passport agency. ¥ 

The witness, in signing the application, should 
state the nature of his profession or business and 
his professional or business address. No lawyer or 
other person will be accepted as witness to a pass- 
port application if he has received or expects to 
oe a fee for his services in connection there- 
with. 

A person born in the United States in a place 
where official records of birth were kept at the 
time of his birth must submit with the application 
a birth certificate under the seal of the official 
custodian of birth records. A certificate must show 
the date and place of birth and that the record 
was made at the time of birth or shortly thereafter. 
If a birth certificate is not obtainable, that fact 
should. be shown, and the application should be 
supported by a baptismal certificate or a certified 
copy of the record of baptism under the seal of the 
church in which the applicant was baptized, giv- 
ing the date and place of birth, the date of bap- 
tism, and the date on which the record of baptism 
was made. A baptismal certificate must show that 
the baptism occurred within a short time after 
the date of birth. If birth and baptismal cer- 
tificates are not obtainable, an affidavit of the 
parent or of the physician, nurse, or midwife who 
attended the birth, or the affidavit of a reputable 
person having sufficient knowledge to be able to 
testify as to the place and date of the applicant’s 
birth may be accepted. ; 

In_the case of a person born abroad prior to noon 
E.S.T. May 24, 1934, whose father was at the time 
a citizen and had previously resided here before 
the birth of his child, his application should be 
accompanied by evidence of his father’s American 
citizenship. 

Persons born abroad after May 24, 1934, of an 
American mother who had previously resided here 
may submit evidence of their mother’s citizenship 
of the same character as is acceptable in estab- 
lishing the father’s citizenship. 

Under the Act of May 24, 1934, a child born 
abroad of an alien parent and an American parent 
who had _ previously resided in the U. S. is divested 
of American citizenship unless he resides here at 
least five years continuously immediately previous 
to his 18th birthday and unless, within six months 
after attaining the age of 21 years he takes an 
oath of allegiance to the U. S. 

A naturalized citizen must transmit his certificate 
of naturalization, with his application. It will be 
returned to him after inspection. He must state in 
his application when he emigrated, where he has 
lived since his arrival, when and before what 
court he was naturalized, and that he is the iden- 
tical person described in the certificate. 

A woman applicant should state whether she 
has ever been married. A married woman should 
sign her own given name with the family name 
of her husband. 

A resident of an outlying possession of the 
U. S. who owes allegiance to the U. S. must state 
that he owes allegiance and that he does not 
acknowledge allegiance to any other government, 
and must submit evidence in support of his claim. 

Under the Act of May 16, 1932, passports are 
valid for two years from date of issue unless limited 
to a shorter period, but may be renewed for a 
period of two years upon payment of-a fee of $5. 

The Department of State has ruled that, during 
the state of uncertainty in Europe, no passport 
which has heretofore been issued shall be valid 
for use in traveling from the U. S. to any country 
in Europe unless it is submitted to the Department 
for validation for such_use. Under the new regu- 
lations, before the Department of State will 
validate any passport heretofore issued or issue 
any new passports for use in Europe, it will be 
required that documentary evidence be submitted 
to it showing the imperative necessity for traveling 
to Europe. It is contemplated by the new regula- 
tions to restrict the use of passports only to those 
who can show an imperative necessity for traveling 
in Europe and at the same time to take every 
possible precaution to assure the importance of 
American passports as definitely identifying and 
establishing the citizenship of the person to whom 
they are issued. Persons desiring to have pass- 
ports already issued to them validated for future 
use in Burope and persons desiring to obtain new 
passports for use therein are urged to submit their 
applications at least weeks in advance of their 
expected sailing. 


United States—Immigration Law 


The- United States Immigration Law 


Source: United States Department of Labor — 


American Consuls abroad are directed to ex- 
amine the information given on questionnaires and 
eliminate applicants who are feeble-minded and 
whose prison records make them inadmissible, as 
well as all others of the classes excluded by law. 

The principal United States consular officer in 
each foreign country is designated as quota-control 
Officer, and it is his duty to see that the quota is 
not exceeded. The Consular service is under the 
Department of State. 

Under the Quota Law proclaimed in operation, 

as of July 1, 1929, there may be admitted yearly 
about 153,900 alien immigrants. 
__ rhe quota does not apply to Canada, Mexico, or 
independent countries of Central and South Amer- 
. Natives of those countries can come without 
quota. 

If an alien obtains a certificate and later changes 
his mind about emigrating his place cannot be 
taken by another. 

The Act of March 24, 1934, granting conditional 
independence to the Philippine Islands (accepted 
by concurrent resolution of the Philippine Legisla- 
ture on May 1, 1934) converted into the status of 
aliens such of the Filipinos as were not already 
American citizens. The Philippines thus have be- 
come, for U. S. Immigration purposes, a foreign 
country. The islands have for each fiscal year a 
quota of 50 who may be admitted into this country 
as immigrants. ; 

Alien Japanese laborers (skilled or unskilled) in 
Hawaii are not permitted to emigrate to the main- 
land of continental United States, by reason of the 
President’s proclamation of Feb. 24, 1913. 

There are certain excepted classes of the yellow 
races that may enter the United States either per- 
manently or temporarily, such as the Chinese wife 
of an American citizen who was married prior to 
the approval of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended. She may be admitted for permanent 
residence: ministers and professors and their wives 
and unmarried children under 18 years of age; 
merchants and their wives and children under 
the age of 21 years; students of at least 15 years of 
age; travelers, government officials, their families 
and suites, etc.; and persons previously lawfully 
admitted to the U. S. for permanent residence, 
who are returning from a temporary visit abroad, 
and are otherwise admissible under the immigra- 
tion laws. 


NON-QUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


A non-quota immigrant is: 

(a) aos Geseigzint who is the unmarried child 
under 21 years, or the e, of a citizen of the 
U. S. or the husband of ‘a citizen of the United 
States by a marriage occurring prior to July 1, 

2. 

100) An immigrant previously lawfully admitted 
to the U. S., who is returning from a temporary 
visit abroad for permanent residence: 

(c) An immigrant who was born in Canada, 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, the Canal Zone, or an independent coun- 
try of Central or South America, and his wife, and 
his unmarried children under 18 years, if accom- 
panying or following to join him; 

(d) An immigrant who continuously for at least 
two years immediately preceding the time of his ap- 
plication for admission to the U. S. has been, and 
who seeks to enter the U. S. solely for the purpose 
of carrying on the vocation of minister, or profes- 
sor and his wife, and his unmarried children under 
18 years, if accompanying or following to join him; 

(e) An immigrant who is a bona fide student at 
Jeast 15 vears of. age and who seeks to enter the 
U. S. solely for the purpose of study at an accred- 
oy Wom who were citizens of the U. S. and 
who lost their citizenship by reason of marriage to 
aliens, or through the loss of U. S. citizenship by 
their husbands, or by eects to aliens and resi- 

foreign country. 
See a imal nae is any other than a non-quota 
immigrant or a non-immigrant. 


REGISTRY OF ALIENS 


try of aliens at ports of entry may be 
Sry a rae alien not ineligible to citizenship 
in whose case there is no record of admission for 
permanent residence, if such alien shall make a 
satisfactory showing to the Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization, with the approval 
of the Secretary of Labor, that he— 


(1) Entered the U.S. prior to July 1, 1924. 
oer resided here continuously since such 
(a) Is a person of good moral character; and 

4) Is not subject to deportation. 

n alien, in respect of whom a record of registry 
has been made as authorized, shall be deemed to 
have been lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of his entry. 


IMMIGRATION VISAS 


Visas are issued to immigrants at $9 apiece (plus 
$1 for executing the application) by the United 
States consular officers abroad. They consti- 
tute the document which admits them to this coun- 
try provided the immigrants can show, in addition, 
that they are generally admissible under the immi- 
gration laws. Each visa contains the full details as 
to the immigrant’s nationality, history, etc., also a 
description of him, with his photograph. 

Non-immigrants must present unexpired pass- 
ports or official documents in the nature of pass- 
ports issued by the governments of the countries to 
which they owe allegiance or other travel docu- 
ments showing their origin and identity, and valid 
passport visas, or, in lieu of passport visas, if pass- 
ing in transit through the United States to a for- 
eign destination, they may present transit certifi- 
cates, with certain exceptions. 

With the following exceptions all aliens are re- 
guired to obtain from an American consular officer 
abroad an immigration visa before they can be ad- 
mitted to the United States: 

(1) A governmental official, his family, attend- 
ants, servants, and employees. 


(2) An alien visiting the U. S. temporarily as a 


tourist or temporarily for business or pleasure. 

(3) An alien in continuous transit. 

(4) An alien lawfully admitted to the United 
States who later goes in transit from one part to 
another through foreign contiguous territory. 

(5) A bona fide alien seaman serving as such on a 
vessel arriving at a port of the U. S. and seeking 
oO ag temporarily solely in the, pursuit of his 
calling. 

(6) An alien entitled to enter the United States 
solely to carry on trade between the U. S. and for- 
eign states of which he is a national under and in 
pursuance of the provisions of a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation, and his wife, and his un- 
married children under 21 years of age, if accom- 
panying or following to join him (aliens referred to 
in elasses 1 to 6, inclusive, are known as non-im- 


migrants and must present visaed passports’ or” 


transit certificates, as explained above.) 

(7) An alien, lawfully admitted who is returni: 
from a temporary visit abroad and who is possesse 
of an unexpired return permit. 

(8) Aliens who have been previously lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence and who are re- 
turning from a temporary visit of not more than 
six months to Canada, Cuba, Newfoundland, Ber- 
muda, St. Pierre, Miquelon, Mexico, and islands 
included in the Bahama and Greater Antilles 
groups, (9) children born subsequent to the is- 
suance of an immigration visa to the accompany- 
ing parent, if otherwise admissible. 

Non-immigrant citizens of Canada, Newfound- 
land, Bermuda, the Bahamas, and British posses- 


sions in the Greater Antilles or British subjects — 


domiciled therein or non-immigrant citizens of St. 
Pierre, or Miquelon, or French citizens domiciled 
therein, or non-immigrant citizens of Mexico, 
Cuba, Santo Domingo, or Haiti, if otherwise ad- 
missible, shall be permitted to enter the U. S. 
without a passport visa. / 

Where an immigrant arriving in the U. 8S. by 
water or arriving by water at a port designated as 
a U. S. port of entry for aliens in foreign con- 
tiguous territory, is in possession of and presents 
an immigration visa or permit to reenter which 
has expired, such immigrant shall be excluded 
unless it shall satisfactorily appear that the im- 
migrant embarked on the vessel by which he 
arrives prior to the expiration of the validity of 
such Ss a eee visa or permit and that he has 
proceeded by continuous voyage. 

An alien permanently admitted to 


itle is clear get for $3 from the Commissioner 

of taumnigration bri Naturalization at Washington 
-enti ermit. 

$ A feiss statement under oath in any immigration 

document is punishable, on conviction, by not more 

than $10,000 fine or five years in prison, or both, 


the ‘Ts 3 
going abroad for a visit may, on application, if his 
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EXCLUDED CLASSES 3 

(1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded epileptics, 
insane persons; persons of constitutional psycho- 
p°thic inferiority; persons with chronic alcoholism; 
peupers; professional beggars, vagrants, persons 
offlieted with tuberculosis in any form or with a 
loathsome or dangerous, contagious disease; per- 
sons who are found to be and are certified by the 
examining surgeon as being mentally or physically 
defective; persons who have been convicted of a 
felony or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude; 
polygamists. : ‘ 

2) Anarchists, or persons who believe in or advo- 
save the overthrow by force or violence of the 
Government of the United States or of all forms 
of law or who disbelieve in or are opposed to or- 
ganized government, or who advocate the assassina- 
tion of public officials, or who advocate or teach 
the unlawful destruction of property; prdstitutes, 
or persons coming for the purpose of prostitution 
or for any other immoral purpose. ? 

(3) Contract laborers who have been induced, 
assisted, encouraged, or solicited to migrate to this 
country by offers or promises of employment, 
skilled or unskilled; persons likely to become a 
public charge, persons who have been excluded 
from admission and deported in pursuance of law, 
and who may again seek admission within one 
year from the date of such deportation, unless 
prior to their re-embarkation at a foreign port or 
their attempt to be admitted from foreign contigu- 
ous territory the Secretary of Labor shall have 
consented to the reapplying for admission. ; 

Persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with 
the money of another, unless such persons do not 
belong to one of the foregoing excluded classes; 
persons whose ticket or passage is paid for by any 
corporation, association, society, municipality, or 
foreign government, stowaways, except that any 
such stowaway, if otherwise admissible, may be 
admitted in the discretion of the Secretary of 
Labor, all children under sixteen years of age 
unaccompanied by or not coming to one or both of 
their parents, except that any such children may 
be admitted if they are not likely to become a 
public charge and are otherwise eligible. 

(4) Unless otherwise provided for by existing 
treaties, and with certain exceptions the so-called 
Yellow Races. 

(5) Aliens who have been arrested and deported 
in pursuance of law, as distinguished from persons 
excluded and deported, regardless of when such 
deportation occurred. He cannot land even as a 
seamen, except to go to a hospital. Such aliens, 
however, may be given permission by the Secretary 


_ of Labor to reapply for admission after they have 


remained out of the United States for at least one 
year from the date of deportation. 


ILLITERACY 
All aliens over 16 years of age who cannot read 
the English language or some other language or 
dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish, are excluded, 
with the following exceptions: \ 
(a) Persons who are physically incapable of 


ng. 
(b) Any admissible alien or any alien heretofore 
or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
U. S. may bring in or send for his father or grand- 
father, over 55 years of age, his wife or mother, his 
grandmother, or his unmarried or widowed daugh- 
ter, who, if otherwise admissible, may be admitted 
whether such relative can read or not. 

(ec) Persons seeking admission to avoid religious 


' persecution in the country of their last permanent 


pray tn fat é 

ersons previously residing here who were 
lawfully admitted, resided continuously therein for 
5 years, and return thereto within 6 months from 
the date of their departure. 


(e) Persons in transit through the United States. 

(f) Persons lawfully admitted and who later go 
in transit through foreign contiguous territory (the 
period an alien may remain in foreign contiguous 
territory while in transit under this exemption 
shall be limited to 60 days; an alien may leave and 
enter at the same port and still be in transit within 
the meaning hereof). 

(g) Exhibitors and employees of 
positions authorized by Congress. } 

(h) Aliens whose ability to read can be readily 
determined by any ordinary method approved by 
the department may be excused from the actual 
taking of the test. 


CONTRACT AND SKILLED LABOR . 


Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed cannot 
be found in this country. 

The provisions of law applicable to contract labor 
shall not be held to exclude professional actors, 
artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ministers, pro- 
fessors, persons belonging to any recognized 
learned profession, or domestic servants. 

No alien instrumental musician shall be con- 
sidered an artist or a professional actor within the 
meaning of the Immigration Act unless (1) he is 
of distinguished merit and ability or is a member 
of a musical organization of distinguished merit; 
and (2) his professional engagements are of a 
character requiring superior talent. 


VIOLATIONS AND PENALTIES 

Violations of the immoral-women clause are 
punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment up to 
ten years and a fine up to. $5,000. Violations of 
the contract-labor clause are punishable, on con- 
viction, by $1,000 fine in each case and (or) im- 
prisonment up to two years. Violations of the 
Anarchist clause carry prison up to five years. 
Other violations carry various penalties. It is un- 
lawful for any person or concern engaged in bring- 
ing immigrants to give fare rebates or to solicit 
immigration; penalty $1,000 fine or not more than 
2 years in jail in criminal proceedings, or $400 fine 
in administrative proceedings. The penalty for 
smuggling immigrants is fine up to $2,000 and 
prison up to five years. 

Any alien who has been excluded from admission 
for any cause and who again seeks admission 
within one year from the date of such exclusion 
shall be excluded, unless prior to reembarkation at 
a place outside of the U. S. or his attempt to be 
ee mf yeaa eb rel ecko territory the 

ecretary of Labor has consented to his re i 
for eeer eit \ opps 

Any alien who, after March 4, 1929, enters 
U. S. at any time or place other than as sespactad 
by immigration officials or who eludes or has eluded 
examinations or inspection by immigration officials 
or who obtains or has obtained entry by a willfully 
false or misleading representation or the willful 
concealment of a material fact, shall be guilty of 
a apc ayes punishable ue imprisonment. for 
not more than two years or a fine 
than $1,000, or by both. * of not mee 

Any alien sentenced to imprisonment shall not be 
deported under any provision of law until after the 
termination of the imprisonment. 

Incoming aliens are examined by immigrant in- 
spectots and are liable to examination by Public 
Health Service doctors. Excluded aliens are re- 
turned at the ship’s expense. } 

In general, aliens excluded by a board of special 
inquiry, under the immigration laws are entitled to 
the right of appeal to the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, which, on June 14, 1940, took 
over control and administration of the Bureau \of 
Immigration and Naturalization. "i 


fairs and ex- 


Litigation of Customs Claims 
Source: A Law Officer of the Customs Court 


If the valuation by the local appraiser of im- 
ported merchandise upon which an ad valorem 
duty is assessed is disputed by the importer he may 
appeal to the U. S, Customs Court for revaluation 
(or reappraisenient as it is called) within 30 days 
after the personal delivery or mailing of the written 
notice of appraisement by the local appraiser. 

If the importer is dissatisfied with the classifi- 
cation of the Collector of Customs at the port of 
entry, he may file a protest in writing within sixty 
ean Lis such tape who aeEeanon must for- 

e papers to the court, 
re ae Se eae ae ee 
ese remedies of appeal and protest ha 
accorded also to the Janexiagn: manufa Saree 
producers and wholesalers, as parties in interest. 


Reappraisement cases are heard b 
jugee. vt an, appeal By eit party fiom Bis 
[e) € ie isi ; 
court, consisting of three iabent wae nS 
Classification cases, including suits over the 
legality of an appraisement, the legality of any 
administrative regulation promulgated by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or the legality of other 
pote ae aioe ah as in the levy of duty 
lector 
court ; of cus oms, are decided by this 
n appeal lies from this court’s judgment 
U. S. Court of Customs and eo prmetaee: 
Washington, from whence certiorari lies to.the 
Sore Court of the United States. 


e U.S. Cust : i 
st. N. ¥. Sues oms chat meets at 201 Varick 
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United States Naturalization Laws 
acquired Swedish citizenship by virtue of the _— 


In deciding, on May 29, 1939, that this govern- 
ment had no right to. withhold an ‘American pass- 
port from Marie Elizabeth Elg of Brooklyn, Chief 
Justice Hughes, who read the unanimous opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, said: 

“The question is whether the plaintiff (Miss 
Elg), who was born in the United States of 
Swedish parents then naturalized here, has lost 
her citizenship and is subject to deportation be- 
cause of her removal during minority to Sweden, 
it appearing that her parents resumed their citi- 
zenship in that country but that she returned here 
on attaining majority with intention to remain 
and to maintain her citizenship in the United 
States. * * * 

“The mere fact that the plaintiff may have 


operation of Swedish law, on the resumption-of 
that citizenship by her parents, does not compel 
the conclusion that she has lost her own citi- 
zenship acquired under our law. As at birth 
she became a citizen of the United States, that 
citizenship must be deemed to continue unless 
she has been deprived of it through the operation 
of a treaty or congressional enactment or by her 
voluntary action in conformity with applicable 
legal principles."’ 

Miss Elg, on her return here, in 1929, had no 
trouble over her American passport, and it was 
not until April, 1935, that she was notified by the 
Department of Labor (Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization) that she was an alien illegally 
here and subject to deportation. 


SUMMARY OF THE NATURALIZATION LAWS 


Source: United States 


Under the general provisions of the law, an alien 
cannot acquire American citizenship before 5 years’ 
residence in this country, and 6 months’ residence 
in the county. That is, aliens must be in this 
country for 5 consecutive years before they are 
eligible to file for second papers, excepting in the 
case where the spouse is a citizen, in which case 
the residence requirement is 3 consecutive years. 

A declaration of intention (first paper) may be 
made at any time after an alien has been admitted 
to the United States legally for permanent resi- 
dence, but a period of at least two and not more 
than seven years must elapse between the date of 
the declaration and the date of the petition for 
citizenship (second paper). A petition must stand 
for at least 90 days before it can be heard by the 
court, unless there is some specific exemption. 
The applicant must be of good moral character, 
attachment to the principles of the U. S. Consti- 
tution, and favorable disposition to public good 
order and happiness. ! 

An alien in order to qualify for citizenship (sec- 
ond paper) must be able to speak English, and to 
Sign his petition in his own handwriting unless 
physically unable to do so, and must have knowl- 
edge of the Constitution, and acquaintance with 
the form of government and the election of public 
officials. 

A native-born woman who has heretofore lost 
her citizenship by marriage to an alien and whose 
Marital status with such alien has, or shall be, 

may secure the status of a citizen 
upon complying with certain requirements. 

For naturalization purposes the continuity of an 
alien declarant’s residence in this country shall 
not be considered broken by his absence from the 
U. S. on account of employment by, or contract 
with, the U. S., or an American institution of 
research recognized as such by the Secretary of 
Labor, or employment by an American firm or 
corporation engaged in whole or in part in the de- 
velopment of foreign trade and commerce of the 
United States or a subsidiary thereof, if the pre- 
scribed application is made to the Secretary of 
Labor prior to departure. 

Citizenship may be granted by a Federal, or 
State judge. In Greater New York the District 
Director of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is at 641 Washington Street, Manhattan. 

Under the general law a certificate of arrival 
is required to be filed with a declaration of inten- 
tion if arrival occurred after June 29, 1906. It 
costs $2.50. The declaration is the same price. 
A petition costs $5. A person who has derived citi- 
zenship through the naturalization of a parent, or 
@ woman who derived citizenship through her hus- 
band, provided such citizenship was gained through 
the naturalization of the husband after the mar- 
riage took place, and prior to September 22, 1922, 
may apply for a certificate of derivative citizenship 
which costs $5. 

An alien must be 18 years of age or over to make 


3 The Single Tax, Summary 


We assert as our fundamental principle the self- 
evident truth enunciated in the Declaration of 
American Independence, that all men are created 
equal and are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights. 

We hold that all men are equally entitled to the 
use and enjoyment of what God has created and 
of what is gained by the general growth and im- 
BrSre pent of the community of which they are 
@ part. 

refore, no one should be permitted to hold 
natural- opportunities without a fair return to all 


. 


Department of Labor 


a declaration of intention (first paper). 

Any child hereafter (May 24, 1934) born out of 
the limits and jurisdiction of the U. S., whose fa- 
ther or mother or both at the time of the birth of 
such child is a citizen of the U. S., is declared to 
be a citizen; but the rights shall not descend to 
any such child unless the citizen father or citizen 
mother, as the case may be, has resided in the 
U.S. previous to the birth of sych child. 

In cases where one of the parents is an alien, 
the right of citizenship shall not descend unless 
the child comes, to the U. S. and resides therein 
for at least five years continuously immediately 
previous to his 18th birthday, and unless, within 
six months after the child’s 21st birthday, he or 
she shall take an oath of allegiance as prescribed 
by the Bureau of Naturalization. 

A child born without the U. S. of alien parents 
shall be deemed a citizen by virtue of the naturali- 
zation of or resumption of American citizenship 
by the father or the mothér: Provided, That such 
naturalization or resumption shall take place dur- 
ing the minority of such child; And provided fur- 
ther, That the citizenship of such minor child 
shall begin five years after the time such minor 
child begins to reside permanently in this country. 

_A citizen of the United States may upon mar- 
Triage to a foreigner make a formal renunciation of 
his or her U. S. citizenship before a court having 
jurisdiction, but no citizen may make such renun- 
ciation in time of war, and if war shall be de- 
clared within one year after such renunciation 
then it shall be void. 

An alien who marries a citizen of the U. S., 
or an alien whose husband or wife is naturalized 
after the passage of this Act, as amended, shall 
not become a citizen by reason of such marriage 
or naturalization; but, if eligible to citizenship, he 
or she may be naturalized upon full and complete 
compliance with all requirements of the naturali- 
zation laws, with the following exceptions: 

(a) No declaration of intention shall be required. 

(b) In lieu of the five-year period of residence 
within the U. S. and the one-year period of 
residence within the State or Territory where the 
naturalization court is held, he or she shall have 
resided continuously in the U. S., Hawaii, Alaska, 
or Puerto Rico for at least three years immediately 
preceding the filing of the petition. 

An alien woman who marries a citizen or whose 
husband is naturalized after September 21, 1922, 
and before the approval of the act of May 24, 1934 
if eligible to citizenship, may be naturalized without 
making a declaration of intention and after but 
one year’s residence. 

A woman citizen of the U. S. shall not cease to 
be a citizen by reason of her marriage, unless she 
makes formal renunciation of her citizenship be- 
fore a court. : 

Any woman who was a citizen of the U. S. at 
birth shall not be denied naturalization on account 
of her race. y : 


by the Late Henry George 


for any special privilege thus accorded to him, 
and that that value which the growth and im- 
provement of the community attaches to land 
should be taken for the use of the community; that 
each is entitled to all that his labor produces; 
sony no tax should be levied on the products 
of labor. 

To carry out these principles, we are in favor of 
raising all public revenues 
county and municipal purposes by a single tax 
upon land values, irrespective of improvements, 
and of the abolition of all other forms of direct 
and indirect taxation. ‘ 


for national, State, 
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\ ‘The first Hatch Act, signed by the President and 
in effect Aug. 2, 1939, forbids pernicious political 
activity by Federal employes. i 

‘The second Hatch Act, signed and in force July 
20, 1940, prohibits such activity on the part. of 
ere employes paid wholly or in part from Federal 
funds. — ‘ 

The primary purpose of both acts is to enjoin 
United States Government employes from taking 
part in political campaigns other than vating. 
_-‘The 1940 act limits to $3,000,000 the annual ex- 
Ra) -penditures of any political committee and to $5,000 
_ the amount any one person or organization may 
contribute to national committees for campaign 
_ purposes. Local and State committees may receive 
x and spend in excess of $5,000. The act prohibits 
the purchase of goods, commodities or advertising 
_- when the funds go for campaign purposes. _ 
bier te: 1040 act applies to employes of State High- 
way Departments, Social Security, Welfare or Em- 
_ ployment Departments, universities of the ‘‘land 
; if -grant’’ type, teachers employed in schools receiv- 


ing various types of Federal assistance as well 
aS numerous others. The measure also includes 
_ within its provisions labor organizations, which 
- must not make a contribution or loan of more than 
000 in any year to a political party. 


«$5, 
Beant 1940 act reaffirms the prohibition against 
a: 


2. 


‘contributions by corporations to parties or candi- 

“A lates and makes the penalties of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act apply. 

a Prohibitions against the exploitation of those 

_ on relief were put in the 1940 and 1941 Federal 
relief acts, 


iw o ‘intimidate, threaten or coerce,’’ to interfere 
' with the rights of any other person to vote as he 
_ pleases in any Federal election. 

In a governmental administrative position—de- 
partments, independent agencies or corporations 


controlled by the Government—to ‘‘use his official 
OTEyS On 
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The general policy of the United States Civil 

24 _ Ser ‘ice Commission, which is charged with en- 
: fox sement of the Hatch act to outlaw ‘‘pernicious 

_ political activities’’ on the part of Federal or State 
mployes paid wholly or in part with Federal 

; inds, was announced on Aug. 11, 1940, as fol- 

tows: 

H 5 “Those acts which clearly fall within the cate- 

i gory of ‘pernicious political activity’ will be prose- 
Thay med ‘by. the commission. This will mean that 


e will be at all times a reasonable relationship 
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' THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION’S POLICY 


ve 
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Comptroller General 


a it ‘The Comptroller General of the United States, 
- as head of the General Accounting Office, is, 
charged by law with the settlement and adjust- 
_ ment, independently of the executive departments, 
of all claims and demands whatever by the Gov- 
he ernment or against it, and all accounts whatever 
in which the Government is concerned, either as 


/ 


} ndell L. Willkie issued on Aug. 11, 1940, a public warning to all corporations and thei is 

; in'the country that advertisements by ‘them in the Democratic Campai of 1 ou eheiek 

 yiolation of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act and the Hatch law. Bree OC gt eee cee eee 
President, he would “relentlessly prosecute’ all such violations. 


Source: United States 


| and application of 


authority for the purpose of interfering with °or 
‘affecting’ an election for Federal office. 

Directly or indirectly to promise ‘‘employment, x 
position, work, compensation or other benefit’’ pro- 
vided for or made possible by an act of Congress, 
to anyone as a reward, favor or consideration for 
“any political activity.” 5 

To deprive, threaten or attempt to deprive by any 
means any person of ‘‘any employment, work, com- 
pensation or other benefit’” made possible by Con- : 
gressional acts on account of any political activity, 
race, creed or color. i 

To solicit or be connected with such action of 
any “‘assessment, subscription, or contribution for 
any political purpose whatever’ from any person 
receiving compensation or employment under relief ‘ 
appropriations. ay 

To disclose names of persons or list of names & 
for political purposes of persons receiving em- x 
ployment through acts of Congress, providing 
for relief, to ‘‘a political candidate, committee, 
campaign manager’ or to anyone for delivery to ; 
such candidates, etc.; also makes it unlawful for 
anyone to receive the lists ‘‘for political purposes.” 

To use any appropriation or any part of ap- 
propriations made for relief for ‘‘the purpose of 
interfering with, restraining, or coercing, any in- 
dividual in the exercise of his right to vote at any 
election.”’ 

The 1939 Hatch Act makes it a felony to violate 
the act and provides a fine of $1,000 and one year 
imprisonment. 

Makes it illegal for any administrative or super- 
visory employee of the Federal Government ‘“‘to © 
use his official authority or influence for the pur- 
pose of an election or affecting the results thereof,”’ — 
and provides for removal of any official violating 
the section, and stoppage of pay. “oe 

Bans Federal jobs to persons advocating ‘‘over- 
throw of Constitutional Government.’’ : 

Extends the language of the bill to cover nomi- 
nation contests as well as elections. e 


‘ 


extent of its jurisdiction be understood. There — 
were some sections of the law which defined crim- 
inal offenses, the enforcement of which would be 
under the direction of the Department of Justice. 
As to its own jurisdiction, the commission said: — 
“The Civil Service Commission is charged by the © 
terms of the law with enforcement as to employes 
of State and local agencies. Enforcement as to 
Federal principles in the competitive classified ser- 
vice is vested in the commission by application of 
the basic Civil Service Act and rules. Responsi- 
bility for enforcement as to Federal employes in 
the non-competitive, or non-classified service, 
rests with the head of the Executive Department — 
or other executive agency in which the person con- | 
cerned is employed. ; 
“The law as passed by Congress provides for the 
adoption by the Civil Service Commission of such 
reasonable procedures and rules and regulations as 
it considers necessary to execute its prescribed 
(Weithe -Gonimaissionse 3 : 
“The Commission, in receiving information of 
alleged violation of the political activity laws, will — 
expect reports to be specific as to offenses, dates, — 
names, places and other matters essential to form a 


| proper basis for investigation. The procedure to be 


established will provide for an orderly and syste- 
matic handling of all matters of real pelea and. 
will insure due process of law to any persons 

charged with violations.”’ Pi: 


He gave notice that, if elected 
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certified by audited settlements to be a ie 
United States, and the preservation of all oe 
counts, with their vouchers, etc., which have been 
cate ee ena all warrants 
te) i 4 
ofthe Treasury. her e signed by the Secretary 
e duty o e Comptroller Ge 
vestigate at the seat of government reece i 
all matters relating ae vere sbursement, 
ublic funds. oe 
The Comptroller General and the Assistant hol 
office for fifteen years and the Com) t er 
is not eligible for reappointment. Pos Genetal 
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United States—The Declaration of Independence 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


The Declaration of Independence was adopted by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, on Tuly 4, 
1776, and was signed by John Hancock as President and by Charles Thompson as Secretary. 
published first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. 


barchment, was signed by members of Congress on 


When, in the Course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people ‘to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, 
and to assume among the powers of the earth, the 
Separate and equal station to which the Laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that 
they should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
Men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
Whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evidence a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such Govern- 
Ment, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them to alter their former Sys- 
tems of Government. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 
wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
Peacodation of large districts of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
sentation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to 
them and formidable to tyrants only. . 
lied together legislative bodies at 
Dees erase, ‘andomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
measures. , 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeat- 
edly, for opposing with manly firmness his in- 
yasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dis- 
solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the Legislative powers, ineapable of Annihilation, 
have returned to the People at large for their 
exercise; the State remaining in the meantime 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
out, and convulsiony within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose obstructing the 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners; refusing to 
pass others to encourage their migrations hither, 
and raising the conditions of new Appropriations 


ands. 
Oe has obstructed the Administration of Justice, 
by refusing his Assent to Laws for establishing 
icia: wers. 
sug Mee ide Judges dependent on his Will 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. — 
He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and 


It was 
A copy of the Declaration, engrossed on 
and after Aug. 2, 1776. 


sent hither swarms of Officers to harass our peo- 
ple, and eat out their substance. 
_ He has kept among us, in times of peace, Stand- 
ing Armies, without the Consent of our legislatures. 
He has affected to render the Military independ- 
ent of and superior to the Civil power. 
_ He has combined with others to subject us to a 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent to their 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering large 
bodies of armed troops among us: For protecting 
them by a mock Trial from punishment for any 
Murders which they should commit on the In- 
habitants of these States: For cutting off our 
Trade with all parts of the world: For imposing 


Taxes on us without our Consent: For depriving 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for 
pretended offenses: For abolishing the free Sys- 
tem of English Laws in a neighbouring Province, 
establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once 
an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these Colonies: For taking 
away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms of our 
Governments: For suspending our own Legisla- 
tures and declaring themselves invested with power 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here by declaring 
us out of his Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravished our Coasts, 
pa our towns, and destroyed the lives of our 
people. 

He is at this time transporting large Armies of 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely 
paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms against 
their Country, to become the executioners of their 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by 
their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the inhabi- 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian Sav- 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an undis-= 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and con- 
ditions. In every stage of these Oppressions We 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most humble 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been ans-= 
wered only by repeated injury. A Prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free 
geet Nor have We been wanting in attention 

our British brethren. We have warned them 
from time to time of attempts by their legislature 
to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. 
We have reminded them of the circumstances of 
our emigration and settlement here. We have ap- 


pealed to their native justice and magnanimity, — 


and we have conjured them by the ties of our 
common kindred to disavow tHese usurpations, 
which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to 
the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our Separation, and_ hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in 
Peace Friends. 

WE, THEREFORE, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in General Congress, 
Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world for the rectitude of our intentions do, in the 
Name, and by authority of the good People of 
these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That 
these United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be, 
Free and Independent States: that they are Ab- 
solved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, 
and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is and ought to 
be totally dissolved: and that as Free and Inde- 


pendent States, they have full Power to levy War, — 


conclude Peace, contract Alliances, establish Com- 
merce, and to do all other Acts and Things which 
Independent States may of right do. And for the 
support of this Declaration, with a firm reliance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes, 
and our sacred Honor. : 
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Signers of the Declaration of Independence 
Name, Delegate from Vocation Birthplace Born Died 
A B NV GVIGSBL) sc. dees & Lawyer.....- Braintree (Quincy) Mass. .|1735, Oct. 30/1826, July 4 
ene Jenmusl (M nes Sap eee Brower operas Boston, Mass... . 1722. Sept. 27|1803, Oct. 2 
Bartlett, Josiah (N. H.)....... Phys., Law. .|Amesbury, Mass. 1729. Nov. 21/1795, May 19 
Braxton, Orn Cer CYB.) «sstien see Farmer..... King & Queen C, 1736. Sept. 10/1797, Oct. 10 
Carroll, Charles (Md.).......- Lawyer .|Annapolis, Md... 1737, Sept. 20/1832, Nov. 14 
Chase, Samuel (Md.)......... Jurist....... Princess Anne, Md 1741, April 17/1811,June 19 
Clark, Abraham (N. J.).....-+ Law., Fin. . .|Elizabeth, N. J.. 1726, Feb. 15/1794, Sept. 15 
Clymer, George (Penn.)....... Merchant...|Philadelphia, Pa, 11739, Mareh 16 1813, Jan. 23 
Ellery, William (R. 1.)......-. Jurist. ...5... Newport, R.L.. .. 1727, Dec. 22 1820, Feb. 15 
Floyd, William (N. Y.).......- Soldier...... Brookhaven, N. Y.. 1734, Dec 17|1821, Aug. 4 
Franklin, Benjamin (Penn.)....|Print.,Pub../Boston, Mass...... 1706, Jan, 17|1790, April 17 
Gerry, Elbridge (Mass.)....... Merchant. ..|Marblehead, Mass.. . 1744, July 17|1814, Nov. 23 
Gwinnett, Button (Ga.)....... Merchant.. .|Down Hatherly, Eng.. 1732 1777, May 19 
allo Miyman (Ga). .s cae. vee Phys., Jurist; Wallingford, Conn 1724, April 12)1790, Oct 19 
Hancock, John (Mass.)........| Merchant. ..|Braintree (Quincy) Mass 1737, Jan. 12|1793, Oct 8 
Harrison, Benjamin (Va.)......|Farmer..... Berkeley, Va..... 1726, April 5/1791, April 24- 
iar onn: (GN: 9). aires ia Stonington, Conn. 1707 1779, May 11 
Hewes, Joseph (No. Car.)..... Kingston, N. J... 1730, Jan. 23/1779, Nov.. 10 
Heyward, Thos. Jr. (S. C.).... St. Luke’s P.; 8. C 1746, July 28|1809, March 6 
Hooper, William (N. C.)...... O d 3 1742, June 17/1790, Oct. _ 
Hopkins, Stephen (R.1.)...... .|Providence, R. 1707, March 7/1785, July 4&3 
Hopkinson, Francis (N. J.).... Philadelphia, Pa... . 1737, Sept. 21)1791, May 9 
Huntington, Samuel (Conn.).... .| Windham Cy., Conn 1731, July 3)1796, J 5 
Jefferson, Thomas (Va.)....... Old Shadwell, Va 1743, April 13/1826, July 4 
Lee, Richard Henry (Va.)..:.¢ .-|Stratford, Va... 1732, Jan 0}1794, June 19 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot (Va.)...|Farmer..... Stratford, Va.. 1734, Oct 14/1797, Jan 11 
Lewis, Francis (N: Y.)........ Merchant...|Landaff, Wales 1713, March 1803, Dec 30 
Livingston, Philip (N. Y.).....|Merchant...|Albany, N. Y. 1716, Jan. 15}1778, June 12 
Lynch Thomas, Jr. (S. C.).....|Farmer..... Win: pie Gok re 1749, Aug. 5/1779, (at sea.) 
McKean, Thomas (Del.)......|Law., Soid..|New London, Pa.........|1734, 0.8.Mh19|1817, June 24 
Middleton, Arthur (8. C.)..... Farmer..... baa Sawa plats S. C./1742, June 26/1787, Jan. 1 
arleston). ....). ; 
Morris, Lewis (N. Y.)......... Farmer..... Wh Sie srp N. ae 1726, April 8/1798, Jan, 22 
TOnX, r 4 
Morris, Robert (Penn.)........ Merchant.. .|Liverpool. Eng. 1734, Jan. 20/1806, May 8 
’ Morton, John (Penn.,)... : ,|Jurist....... tidley, Pa. 1724 1777, April 
Nelson, Thos., Jr. (Va.). Soldier -| Yorktown, Va. 1738, Dec. 26)1789, Jan. 4 
Paca, William (Md.)..........| Jurist. . ..|Abingdon, Md. 1740, Oct. 31}1799, Oct 23 
Paine, Rob’t Treat (Mass.). ., Jurist .|/Boston, Mass. . 1731, March 11/1814, May 12 
Penn, John (No. Car.) . Lawyer.....- Near Port Royal, Va. 1741, May 17/1788, Sept. 14 
Read. George (Del.). Jurist....... Near North East, Md 1733, Sept. 18/1798, Sept. 21 
Rodney, Caesar (Del, .| Jurist. ...... Mover, De eZee 1728, Oct. 7|1784, June 29 
Ross, George (Penn.) . .| Jurist. ......|New Castle, Del... . ..|1730, May 10/1779, July 14 
.| Physician ...|Byberry, Pa. (Philadelphia) |/1745, Dee. 24/1813; April 19 
.|Law., Sold..|Chr. Ch. Par., 8. C)...... 749, Nov. 23/1800, Jan. 23 
Lawyer...... Newton, Mass...... 1721, April °19)1793, July 23 
Lawyer...... Treland........ ix 1713 1806, July 11 
Lawyer...... Near Princeton, N. 1730, Oct. 1/1781, Fe 28 
.| Lawyer. .... . Charles Cy., Md 1743 1787, Oct 5 
.| Iron M’f’r.. .|Treland........ 1716 1781, Feb. 23 
.|Phys., Jurist|Ireland........ 1714 1803, June 24 
Waiton, George (Ga.). . .|Jurist, Sold.|Pr: Edw. Cy., Va. 1741 1804, Feb. 2 
M hipple, William (N. H. .|Mer., Jurist.|Kittery. Me.... 1730, Jan 14/1785, Nov. 28 
Willams, William (Conn. .|Mer., Jurist.|Lebanon, Conn... .. . 1731, April 23/1811" Aug. 2 
Wilson, James (Penn.) . $) SJuriet. 00. Carskerdo, Scotland 1742, Sept. 14|1798, Aug. 28 
Witherspoon, John (N. J. .|Coll. Pres... ./Gifford, Scotland. ..... 1723. Feb. 5|1794, Nov. 15 
Wolcott, Oliver (Conn.).......|Jurist, Sold.|Windsor, Conn....... ...|1726, Dee 1)1797, Dec. 1 
Wythe, George (Va.),......... Lawyer...... See City, Va. (Back}1 1806, June 8 
, WORE we ice week eee 


The Declaration, drawn by Jefferson, and slightly 
amended by Adams and Franklin, had been pre- 
sented to Congress (June 28, 1776). Prior to that 
(June 7) Richard Henry Lee had introduced in the 
Congress a resolution declaring ‘‘that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
dependent states, that they are absolved from all 
allegiance ‘to the British Crown, and that all 
political connection between them and the state 
a Sot Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 
solved.”’ hye 

The resolution,-seconded by John Adams on be- 
half of the Massachusetts delegation, came up 
again (June 10) when a committee of five, headed 
by Thomas Jefferson, was appointed with instruc- 
tions to embody the spirit and purpose of the 
resolution in a declaration of independence. The 
others on the committee were John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, Robert R. Livingston, and Roger 
Sherman. 

The Declaration was adopted substantially as 
prepared by Jefferson, the two most significant and 
important changes being the elimination of Jeffer- 
son’s arraignment of the British people and of 
King George in his encouraging and fostering the 
slave tradé which Jefferson called ‘‘An Execrable 
Commerce.’’ 

McKean voted for the resolution of independ- 


‘ence but was with Washington’s Army when it 


‘was engrossed and was not a member of Congress 


from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, he 
said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27; 
R. H. Lee, Elbridge Geery, and Oliver Wolcott, in 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Nov. 4. 

Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed Dec- 
Jaration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross 
—were not appointed to Congress until July 20, 


when they succeeded three Pennsylvania members 
who were in Congress on July 4 but did not support 
the Declaration, 

Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Williams 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Maryland 
were absent on July 4, but signed the engrossed 
Declaration on August 2, 

Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wythe 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were we 
on July 4 and August 2. 

Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts was also absent 
on August 2, and likewise signed on return to 
Congress. ; 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was appointed 
ees pe arvisad ene 4, ee presented 

credentials on July 18, and signe € engros; 
copy of the Declaration on August 2. sires 

The New York State convention did not, until 
July 9, authorize its Delegates to approve the Dec- 
laration, and Congress was so notified on July 15, 
Four of the New York members who refrained from 
voting for lack of authority on July 4 signed the 
engrossed Declaration on August 2. 

Congress (Jan. 18, 1777) ordered that an ay- 
thenticated copy of the Declaration and signers, 
attested by Hancock and Thompson, be sent to 
“each of the United States’’ for them to put on 
record. This was printed, broadside, by Mary K. 
Goddard, in Baltimore, where Congress was then 
in session. A copy of the broadside, authenticated 
(Jan. 31, 1777), was distributed to the States. 

The Declaration of Independence is silent on the 
right to own property, although the majority of 
the pene of the document were men of substance 
in real and personal property, and at least half a 
dozen were slave owners. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Constitution originally consisted of a pre- 
amble and seven Articles, and in that form was 
adopted (Sept. 17, 1787) by a majority of the 55 
delegates from 12 states which had begun their 
deliberations in Philadelphia on May 12 of that 
year. Rhode Island sent no delegates. Of the 65 
chosen by other states, 10 did not attend. Of the 
Ee eetes in attendance, 16 declined or failed to 
ign. 

Under the language of the Constitution itself 
(Article VII) ratification by 9 states, by conven- 
tions, was sufficient for its establishment ‘‘between 
the states so ratifying the same.’’ New Hampshire, 
on June 21, 1788, was ‘the ninth state to ratify. 
But the Government did not declare the Constitu- 
tion to be in effect until the first Wednesday in 
March, 1789. 

.The signers of the original Constitution, by 
virtue of their membership in Congress, were: 

(GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 
Virginia. New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas 
Gilman, Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus 
King. Connecticut—Wm. . Johnson, Roger 
Sherman. New York—Alexander Hamilton. New 
Jersey—Wil. Livingston, David Brearley, Wm. 
Patterson, Jona. Dayton. Pennsylvania—B. Frank- 


lin, Robt. Morris, Thos. Fitzsimons, James Wilson, 
Thomas Mifflin, Geo. Clymer, Jared Ingersoll, 
Gouy. Morris. Delaware—Geo. Read, John Dickin- 
son, Jaco, Broom, Gunning Bedford jun., Richard 
Basset. Maryland—James McHenry, Danl. Carroll, 
Dan. Jenifer, of St. Thos. Virginia—John Blair, 
James Madison, Jr. North Carolina—Wm. Blount, 
Hu. Williamson, Richd. Dobbs Spaight. South 
Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Pinckney, Charles 
Cotesworth Pinckney, Pierce Butler. Georgia— 
William Few, Abr. Baldwin. Attest: William Jack- 
son, Secretary. 

The Constitution was ratified, by conventions, by 
the 13 original States in the following order: 

Del. (Dec. 7, 1787), unanimous; Penn. (Dec. 12, 
1787), 43 to 23; N. J. (Dec. 18, 1787), unanimous; 
Ga., (Jan. 2, 1788), unanimous; Conn. (Jan. 9, 
1788), 128 to 40; Mass. (Feb. 6, 1788), 187 to 168; 
Md. (Apr. 28, 1788), 63 to 11; So. Car. (May 23, 
1788), 149 to 73; New Hamp. (June 21, 1788), 57 to 
46; Va, (June 26, 1788), 89 to 79; N. Y. (July 26, 
1788), 30 to 27; No. Car. (Nov. 21, 1789), 194 to 77; 
RI. (May 29, 1790), 34 to 32. 

Vermont, by convention, ratified (Jan. 10, 1791) 
105 to 4; and Congress (Feb. 18, 1791), admitted 
that State into the Union. 
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A PREAMBLE 
We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 


insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the 


eneral welfare, ani 


secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution 


for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 
Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
vested: ) , 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Section 2—(House of+ Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep- 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned. Enumeration. Vacancies to 
be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment. 
is The House nes Representatives shall be com- 

of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. y 
2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 
of that State in which he shall be chosen. 
3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 


grepreoned among the several States which may be 


ncluded within this Union according to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
cluding those bound to service for a term of renee 
and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of a. 
other. persons. The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States, and within every 
subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as 
they shall by law direct. The number of Represent- 
atives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each State shall have at least one 
Representative; and until such enumeration shall 
be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 
entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8; ett J 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticu : 
5: New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8; 
Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 10; North 
Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5, and Georgia, 3. 
4. When vacancies happen in the representation 
from any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 
5. The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and oe ee eed and shall have the 
f impeachment. 
er Sentine: S—( enators, how and by whom 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, when 
“to make temporary appointments, in case etc. 
Qualifications of a Senator.” President of. the 
Senate, his right to vote. President pro. tem., 
and other officers of the Senate, how chosen. 
Power to try impeachments. When President 
is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 
1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two Senators from each State, chosen by 


the Legislature thereof, for six years: and each 
Senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be 
divided. as equally as may be into three classes, 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall 

vacated at the expiration of the second year, 
of the second class at the expiration of the fourth 
year, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen 
every second year; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation or otherwise, during the recess of the 
Legislature of any State, the Executive thereof 
May make temporary appointment until the next 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill 
such vacancies. 

- No person shall be a Senator who shall not 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and been 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that 
State for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The Vice President of the United States shall 
be President of the Senate, but shall have no vote 
unless they be equally divided. 

5. The Senate shall choose their other officers 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence of 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of the President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they 
shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside; and no person shall be convicted without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the members 
present. ' 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend turther than to removal from office, and dis- 
qualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the 
party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to indictment, trial, judgment, and punish- 
ment, according to law. 

Section 4—(Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed. One session in each year.) 

1. The times, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives shall be 
rescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof: 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, 
choosing Senators. 

2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in 
every year, and such meeting shall be on the first 
Monday in December, unless they shall by law 
appoint a different day. 

Section 5—(Membership, Quorum, Adjourn- 
ments, Rules. Power to punish or expel. Jour- 
nal. Time of adjournments, how limited, etc.) 
1. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 

returns, and qualifications of its own members, and 


except as to places of 


a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to do 


Ps 
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business: but a smaller number may adjourn from 
day to day, and may be authorized to compel the 
attendance of absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as each House may provide. 

2. Each House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for disorderly 
behavior, and with the concurrence of two-thirds 
expel a member. i 

3. Each House shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, 
excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the 
members of either House on any question shall, at 
the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered 
on the journal. 

4. Neither House, during the session of Congress 
shall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 
qualifications in certain cases.) : 

1. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ceive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 
tained by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, fealony, and breach of the peace, be privil- 
eged from arrest during their attendance at the 
session of their respective Houses, and in going to 
and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either House they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place. / % 

. No Senator or Representative shall, during 
the time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during 
such time; and no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office. 

Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
bills. Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
of each House, notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
ee as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 
etc. 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
oe aed or concur with amendments, as on other 

ills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
Representatives and the Senate shall, before it 
becomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States; if he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that 
House in which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsidera- 
tion two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
tions, to the other House, by which it skall likewise 
be reconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of 
that House it shall become a law. But in all such 
cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 
voting for and against the bill shall be entered on 
the journal of each House respectively. If any bill 
shall not be returned by the President within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been 


presented to him, the same shall be a law in like |: 


manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
by their adjournment prevent its return; in which 
case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States, and before the same shall 
take effect shall be approved by him, or being dis- 
approved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, ac- 
cording to the rules and limitations prescribed in 
the case of a bill. 4 

Section 8—(Powers of Congress.) 

1. The Congress shall have power: 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

a To borrow money on the credit of the United 
ates. ¢ 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
ond among the several States and with the Indian 
ribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United States. 

5 To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and 
measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeit- 
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eee -securities and current coin of the United 
States. ; k 
7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries. _ : 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court. ; 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against 
the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. 3 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropri- 
ation of money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14, To make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces. mle 

15. To provide for’ calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. - 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, réserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (mot exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like authority over all places purchased by 
the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—And 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the United 
States, or'in any department or officer thereof. 

Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills of attaindér, etc. Taxes, how ap- 
portioned. No export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 
ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers not to 
receive presents, etc.) 

1. The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
ha et te not- exceeding ten dollars for each 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of Tes 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it, 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed. 
path ee Re glea oS or ae direct tax shall be laid, 

proportion to the census or en 
Pereaeere oa to be taken. ee 

- No tax or duty shall be laid on - 
ported from any State.” entices SS 

- No preference shall be given by any regul 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of ne gien 
a wees 3 eon vee eben vessels bound to or 

e State be o ed to enter 
duties to another. . nicky cleat, Oey 

7. No money shall be drawn from the Tr 
but in consequence of appropriations made Dy iat 
and aremniee statement and account of the receipts 

ures of all public mone Ic 
lished from time to cons, y shall Bea 

8. No title of nobility shall be gran 
United States. And no person holding pee 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any phere greet foreign state. 

ection tates prohibited fro: si 
ercise of certain powers.) Boe 

1. No State shall enter into any treat: 
or confederation, grant letters oF maraie 
prisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, mal 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in 


alliance, 
and re- 
ke any- 


payment 
of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post f et 
law, or law impairing the obligatio1 wen, 
or grant any title of nobility. eae (OF coe eee 


2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or duties on imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and beeen laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
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Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops or ships 
of war in time of peace, enter into agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded, 
aa Such imminent danger as will not admit of 

ay. 


ARTICLE I. 

Section 1—(President: his term of office. 
Electors of President; number and how ap- 
pointed. Electors to vote on same day. Qualifi- 
cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
volve in case of his removal, death, etc. Pres- 
ident’s compensation. His oath of office.) 

1. The Executive power shall be vested in a Pres- 
ident of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and 
together with the Vice-President, chosen for the 
Same term, be elected as follows: 

2. Each State shall appoint, in such manner as 
the Legislature thereof may direct, a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress; but no Senator or Repre- 
sentative or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States shall be appointed 
an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective 
States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
.Shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
votes shall then be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and_have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Representatives 
shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for 
President; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five highest on the list the said House 
shall in like manner choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having 
one vote. A quorum, for purpose, shall consist 
of a member or members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, ‘after the 
choice of the President, the person having the 

eatest number of votes of the electors shall be 
he Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President. 

4. The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which they 
shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

5. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the office of President; neither shall any person 
be eligible to that office who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office, 
the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice President, declaring what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 
or a President shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for 
which he shail have been elected, and he shall not 
receive within that period any other emolument 
from the United States or any of them. 

8. Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 

ates.”” 

tion 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
one. He a require opinions of Cabinet 

Officers, etc., may -pardon, Treaty-making 

power. Nomination of certain officers, When 
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President may fill vacancies.) 

1, The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States: he may 
require the opinion, 
officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the United 
States except in cases of impeachment. 

2. He shall have power by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur: 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 
otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law; but the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
proper in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the pore of 
the Senate by granting commissions, which shall 
expire at the end of their next session. 55 

Section 3—(President shall communicate to 

Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 

gress, in case of disagreement, ete. Shall re- 

ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
sion officers.) 

He shall from time to time give to the Congress 


| information of the state of the Union, and recom- 


mend to their consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or 
either of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them with respect to the time of adjourn- 


| ment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall 


think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission 
all the officers of the United States. 
Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited for 
certain crimes.) 

The President, Vice-President, and all civil offi- 
cers of the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for and conviction of trea- 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdemean- 
ors, 

<a ARTICLE Iil.. 
Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. Com- 
pensation.) 

The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time or- 
dain and establish. The judges, both of the Su- 


preme and inferior courts, shall hold their offices . 


during good behavior, and shall at stated times 
receive for their services a compensation which 
shall not. be diminished during their continuance in 
office. 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases it 


extends. Original jurisdiction of Supreme 
Court Appellate. Trial by jury, ete. Trial, . 
where.) 


1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases in 


in writing, of the principal- 


law and equity arising under this Constitution, the 


laws of the United States, and treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the United 
States shall be a party; to controversies between 
two or more States, between a State and citizens 
of another State, between citizens of different 
States, between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign states, 
citizens, or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers, and consuls, and those in which a 
State shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall have 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, with 
such aang hao et under such regulations as the 

longress shall make. 

. 3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 

eachment, shall be by jury, and such.trial shall 

Ee held in the State where the said crimes shall 

have been committed; but when not committed 

within any State the trial ers be BY Bead or 
es as the Congress may by law ha ected. 

og Ace 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. Pun- 
hment of. 

a Treason paniee the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 


im 
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No person shall be convicted of treason unless on 
the Hestimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open cou +, 


rt. d 
2! The Congress shall have power to declare the 


punishment of treason, but no attainder of trea- 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture ex- 
cept during the life of the person attainted. 


“bi ARTICLE Iv... x ; 
: ‘Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 
public acts, etc., of every other State.) 
Full faith and credit shall be given in each State 
.to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. , And the Congress may by 
eneral laws prescribe’ the manner in which such 
acts, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and 
the effect thereof.  _ 
Ey Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of each 
‘State. Fugitives from justice to be delivered 
up. Persons held to service having escaped, 
_ to be delivered up.) 
1, The citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
- all privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States. : 
2. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
_ and be found in another State, shall, on demand 
of the Executive authority of the State from which 
‘ he fied, be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having jurisdiction of the crime. i 
3. No person held to service or labor in one 
‘State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
_ another shall in consequence of any law or regula- 
* tion therein, be discharged from such service or 


te 


State, nor any State be formed by the junction of 
two or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress 
_ 2, The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and nothing in this Constitution 
all be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
he United States, or of any particular State. 


t 
Section 4—(Republican form of government 
_ guaranteed, Each State to be protected.) 
_ The United States shall guarantee to every State 
m this Union a Republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion, 
d, on application of the Legislature, or of the 


rs, 
Li 


ae 
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alt 8 ARTICLE I. 
___ (Religious Establishment Prohibited. Free-- 
- dom of Speech, of the Press, and Right to 
Petition) 
_ Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 
_ or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 
«to. i semble and to petition the Government for a 
, ress of grievances. 


Ny 
x ARTICLE It. 
(Right to Keep and Bear Arms) 
A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
Sst ‘security of a free State, the right of the people to 
_ keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 
f ARTICLE II. 


(No Soldier to be Quartered in Any House, 


ae 
ure ca 
cals 
F ._ ARTICLE V. a te y 
(Constitution: how amended. Proviso.) Neh he 
The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose — 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- — 
cation of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the © 
several States, shall call a convention for propos- 
ing amendments, which in either case, shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of — 
three-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
tions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other mode of ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress, provided that no amendment which 
may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the Ninth Section of 
the First Article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate. ; F 


ARTICLE VI. | 
(Certain debts, etc., declared. valid. Suprem- 

acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the 

United States. Oath to support Constitution, 

by whom taken. No religious test.) y 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall — 
be as valid against the United States under this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. y 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in © 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. <i? 

3. The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executives and judicial offi- 
cers, both of the United States and of the sever: 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation © 
support this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to 
office or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. : 
S she on ratification shall establish Constitu- 
on, 
The. ratification of the Conventions of 
States shall be sufficient for the establishment of 
this Constitution between the States so ratifying 


Executive (when the Legislai 
vened) against domestic violer 


‘ 


re, 


the same. 


sufficiently explicit as 
immediately after the 


atified by the necessary number of _ 
econd, fo compensation of members 


t 


Unless, etc.) 

No soldier shall, in time of peace, 
in any house without the consent o 
nor in time of war but in a manner to 


by law. 
ARTICLE Ivy. 
(Right of Search and 
, The, right of the peopl 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, agains 
sonable searches and seizures, shall not 
and no warrants. shall issue b 


be quartered 
f the mbt! 
be prescribed 


ARTICLE V. : 

(Provisions Concerning Prosecution, Trial — 
and Punishment—Private Property Not to Be _ 
‘ a r 


am ea 


a" ins 


Sighs for Public Use Without Compensation.) 
© person shall be held to answer for a capital or 
other infamous crime unless on a presentment or 
indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service, in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense 
to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb: nor 
shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a wit- 
ness against himself, nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property, without due process of law: nor 
shall private property be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. 
(Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc.) 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been previously ascertained by law, 

to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 


Amendments Since 


ARTICLE XI. 
(Judicial Powers Construed.) 


The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
gress on the 4th of March, 1794, and was declared 
to have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 

t was on Jan. 5, 1798, that Secretary of State 
Pickering’ received from 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 
Adams of that fact. 

As a result of recent research in the Department 
of State, it is now established that the Eleventh 
Amendment became part of the Constitution on 
Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 
by twelve States as follows: 

(1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
land, (March 31, 1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
Massachusetts, (June 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 
tween Oct. 9, 1794 and Nov. 9, 1794); (7) Vir- 

ja, (Nov. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 
9) Kentucky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 

26, 1794); (11) Delaware, Jan. 23, 1795); (12) 

North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). 

On June 1, 1796, more mn @ year after the 
Eleventh Amendment had become part of the Con- 
stitution (but before anyone was officially aware of 
this), Tennessee had been admitted as a State; 
but not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
the resolution of Congress proposing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Piekering, whose 
office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow fever at Philadelphia; it 

~ seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
doubtless to the fact that public announcement of 
its adoption was made soon thereafter. 

Besides the necessary twelve States, one other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action was not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, failed to ratify. 

The Eleventh Amendment is as follows: 

The judicial power of the Uni States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE XII. 
(Manner of Choosing President and Vice- 

President.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Eighth 
Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State, (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 12 
of the 17 states, and was rejected by Connecticut. 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President. 
one of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant o 
the same State with themselves; they shall name 
in their ballots the Fates vo for as President, 
and in distinct ballots the tson voted for as 
Vice-President; and they shall make distinct list 
of all persons voted for as President, and of all 
persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the 
number of votes for each, which list they shall 
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° ARTICLE Vil. 
(Right of Trial by Jury.) 


In suits at common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of 


trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried_ 


by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in» shy 
court of the United States than according to the 
rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
(Excessive Bail or Fines and Cruel Punish- 
ment Prohibited.) 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
ARTICLE [X. 
(Rule of Construction of Constitution.) 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 
(Rights of States Under Constitution.) 

The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are enter to the States respectively, or to the 
people. 


the Bill of Rights 


sign and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, directed 
to the President of the Senate; the President of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the certificates 
and the votes shall then be counted; the person 
having the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a major- 
ity of the whole number of Electors appointed; and 
if no person have such majority, then from the 
persons having the highest number, not exceeding 


three, on the list of those voted for as President, 


the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
mediately, by ballot the President. But in choosing 
the President, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one 
vote; a quorum for this, purpose shall consist of a 


member or members from two-thirds of the States, _ 


and a majority of all the States shall be necessary 
to a choice. And if _ the House of Representatives 
shall not choose a President, whenever the right 
of choice shall devolve upon.them, before the 
fourth day of March next following, then the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the case of 
the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. 'The person having the greatest number 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 
dent if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, and if no person 
have a majority, then, from the two highest num- 
bers on the list the Senate shall choose the Vice- 
President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be 
necessary to a choice. But no person constitution- 
ally ineligible to the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the United 


States. 
TITLES OF NOBILITY 

Congress, (May 1, 1810), proposed to the States 
the ee to the Constitution: 

“Tf any citizen of the United States shall accept, 
claim, receive, or retain any title of nobility or 
honor, or shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept and retain any Meer) pension, office, or 
emolument of any kind whatever, from any em- 
peror, king, prince or foreign power, such person 
shall cease to be a citizen of the United States and 
shall be incapable of holding any office of trust or 
profit under them or either of them.” 

It was ratified by Maryland, (Dec. 25, 1810); 
Kentucky, (Jan. 31, 1811); Ohio, (Jan. 31, 1811); 
Delaware, (Feb. 2, 1811); Pennsylvania, (Feb. 6, 
1811); New Jersey, (Feb. 13, 1811); Vermont, (Oct. 
24, 1811); Tennessee, (Nov. 21, 1811); Georgia, 
(Dec. 13, 1811); North Carolina, (Dec. 23, 1811); 
Massachusetts, (Feb. 27, 1812); New Hampshire, 
(Dec. 10, 1812). j 

Rejected by New York (Senate), (March 12, 
1811); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); South 
Carolina approved by Senate Nov. 38, 1811, report- 
ed unfavorably in House and not further consid- 
ered Dec. 7, 1813; Rhode Island, Sept. 15, 1814. 

The amendment failed, not having sufficient 
ratifications. . 

TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING WITH SLAVERY, 
(fhe Corwin Amendment.) 

Congress, (March 2, 1861) in a joint resolution 
signed by President James Buchanan, proposed to 
the States the following Amendments to the Con- 
stitution: 
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“No amendment shall be made to the Constitu- 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress the 
power to abolish or interfere, within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons held to labor or service by the laws 
of said State.’’ 
Ratified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); Maryland, 
(Jan. 10, 1862); Illinois (convention), (Feb. 14, 

1862). The amendment failed, for lack of a suffi- 
cient number of ratifications. a5 

THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS, 
The 13th, 14th and 15th Amendments to the 
Constitution are commonly known as the Recon- 
struction Amendments, inasmuch as they followed 
‘the Civil War, and were drafted by Republicans 
who were bent on imposing their own policy of 
reconstruction on the South. Post-bellum_legisla- 
tures down there—Mississippi, South Carolina, 

Georgia, for example—had set up laws which, it 
was charged, were contrived to perpetuate Negro 
_ Slavery under other names. 


i ; ARTICLE XIII. 
_ (Slavery Abolished.) 
The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Thirty- 
eighth Congress (Jan. 31, 1865), and was declared 
: been ratified in a proclamation by the 
Secretary of State (Dec. 18, 1865.) It finally was 
Tatified-by 33 of the 36 States, and was rejected by 
Delaware (Feb. 8, 1865), ratified (Feb., 1901) and 
Mississippi. 
? ~The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu- 
on in Congress, was passed by the Senate, 38 
, on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House, 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration by 
the Senate, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution passed, 
119 to 56. It was approved by President Lincoln 
on Feb. 1, 1865, although the Supreme court had 
‘decided, in 1798, that the President has nothing 
(0 do with the proposing of amendments to the 
onstitution, or their adoption. 
1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, ex- 


+ 


He ARTICLE XIV. 
_ (Citizenship Rights Not to Be Abridged.) 
The following amendment was proposed to the 
egislatures of the several States by the Thirty- 
nth Congress (June 13, 1866), and was declared 
Oo have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
' Secretary of State, (July 28, 1868). The amend- 
- ment got the support of 23 Northern States: it was 
ejected by Delaware (Feb. 7, 1867), ratified (Feb., 
1901); Kentucky, Maryland, and 10 Southern 
tates. California took no action, Subsequently it 
as ratified by the 10 Southern States. 
_The 14th amendment was adopted only by virtue 
ratification subsequent to earlier rejections. 
ewly constituted legislatures in both North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, respectively, (July 4 
and 9, 1868) ratified the proposed amendment, 
although earlier legislatures had rejected the pro- 


be a part of the Constitution and directed the 
Secretary of State so to promulgate 


portionment of Representatives in Congress. 
2. Representatives shall be apportioned among 


ich State excluding Indians not taxed. But 

when the right to Vote at any election for the 
_ choice of Electors for President and Vice-President 
of the United States, Representatives in Congress, 
te, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or the 


onstituti 


|members of the Legislature thereof, is de: 
‘any of the male inhabitants of such State 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the U l 
States, or in any way abridged, except for parti 
pation in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of Ba 
representation therein shall be reduced in the =~ 
proportion which the number of such male citizens — 
shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. __ 
“Power of Congress to Remove Disabilities 

of United States Officials for Rebellion. 
3. No person shall be a Senator or Represent- 
ative in Congress, or Elector of President and 
Vice-President or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as_a member of 
Congress, or as an officer of the United States, 
or as a member of any State Legislature or as an 
executive or judicial officer of any State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall have 
engaged in insurrection or rebellion against the 
same, or given aid and comfort to the enemies . 
thereof. But Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds 
of each House, remove such disability. 

hat Public Debts Are Valid. a 

4. The validity of the public debt of the United 
States, authorized by law, including debts incurred 
for payment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection and rebellion, shall not 
be questioned. But neither the United States nor 
any State shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such 
debts, obligations, and claims shall be held illegal 
and void. 

5. The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this 


article. 
ARTICLE XY. b 
(Equal Rights for White and Colored Citi- 
zens, 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth 
Congress (Feb. 26, 1869), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary 
of State, (March 30, 1870). It was ratified by 31 
of the 37 States, and was rejected by California, — 
Delaware (March 18,1869) ratified (Feb., 1901) — 
and Kentucky. New York rescinded its ratification 
(Jan. 5, 1870). New Jersey rejected it in 1870, but 
ratified it in 1871. Kee 

1. The right of the citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the — 
United States or by any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. od 

2. The Congress shall have power to enforce the 
provisions of this article by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
(Income Taxes Authorized.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-first 
Congress (July 12, 1909) and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State, (Feb. 25, 1913). The amendment was rati- _ 
fied by 42 of the 48 States, and was rejected by 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Utah. Ae 

The Congress shall have power to lay and col- . 
lect taxes on incomes, from whatever sources de- _ 
rived, without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration. 


bi 


an 


(Ont (Be ARTICLE XVII. 
ates Senators to Be El 
Direct Popular Vote.) 3 ected. Ean se 
The following amendment was proposed : ‘A 
Legislatures of the several Bustos ne the aes 
second Congress (May 16, 1912) and was declared 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
mont woe adopved' by iol the ae statete Barnes 
as adopted by fo) ) 
rejected by Utah ~ states, but was 
t e Senate o; e United States shall b - 
posed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
the people thereof, for six years and each Senator 
shall have one vote. The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
Eso a most numerous branch of the State Legis- _ 
2. When vacancies happen in the represe av 
of any State in the Senate, the executive aaihene 
of such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
any State may empower the Executive thereof to 
make temporary appointment until the people fill — 
a0 yecaninite by election as the Legislature may 
rect. ] A ss ' 
3. This amendment shall not be so construed as 
to affect the election or term of any Senator chosen _ 4 
before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. 
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4 ARTICLE XVIII. 
(Liquor Prohibition Amendment.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress, (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
United States Secretary of State proclaimed _its 
adoption by 36 States, and declared it in effect 
(Jan. 16, 1920). 

The total vote in the Senates of the various 
States was, 1,310 for, 237 against—84.6% dry. In 
the lower houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 
for, 1,035 against—78.5% dry. 

The amendment ultimately was adopted by all 
the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

1. After one year from the ratification of this 
article the manufacture, sale, or transportation 
of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is here- 
by_prohibited. 

., 2. The Congress. and the several States shall 
have concurrent power to enforce this article by 

appropriate legislation. j 

3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. 


*® ARTICLE XIX. 
(Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women.) 

The following amendment was presented to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty-fifth 
Congress having been adopted by the House of 
Representatives (May 21, 1919) and by the Senate, 
(June 4, 1919.) The Secretary of State (Aug. 26, 
1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopted 
(June 10, 1919-August 18, 1920) by three-quarters 
of the States. In West Virginia, despite Senate 
Tules of procedure which forbade reconsideration 
of a measure during the sessions in which it was 
defeated, the Senate ratified the proposed 19th 
amendment, subsequent to a rejection in the same 
session. The amendment was rejected by Alabama, 
Maryland, and Virginia. 

1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. , 

2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XX. 

(Terms of President’ and Vice-President to 
Begin on Jan. 20; Those of Senators and 
Representatives, on Jan. 3.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the severat States by the Seventy-. 
second Congress (March, 1932), a joint resolution. 
to that effect having been adopted, first by the 
House, and then (March 2) by the Senate. The 
Secretary of State (Feb. 6, 1933) proclaimed it in. 
effect, 39 of the 48 States having ratified. By 
Oct. 15, 1933, it hati been ratified by all of the 48 
States. 

Section 1. The terms of the President and 
Vice-President shall end at noon on the 20th 
day of January, and the terms of Senators and- 
Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of- 
January, of the years in which such terms’ 
would have ended if this article had not been: 
ratified; and the terms of their successors shall 
hen begin. 

b Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at - 

Jeast once in every year, and such meeting shall’ 

begin at noon on the 3rd day of January, un-~ 

Jess they shall by law appoint a different day. 

Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of te ir have died. the Vice-President 

€ 5: ave died, the - 

oe oe di If a President 


and the Congress may by law provide for the 
case wherein neither a President elect nor a 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, or the 
manner in which one who is to act shall be 
Selected, and such person shall act accordingly. 
until a President or Vice-President shall have 
qualified. 

Section 4. -The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
Persons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose a President whenever the 
right of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
Persons from whom the Senate may choose a 
Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

Section 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
ratification ofthis article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures of 
three-fourths .of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI 
(Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibition) 

Amendment by Conventions in the States.) 

The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; House, 
Feb. 20, 1933, by 289 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the resolu- 
tion. The amendment went into effect on Dec. 5, 
1933, having been adopted by 36 of the 48 States— 
al a Ror of the entire number. The amend- 
ment is: ‘ 

Section 1. The eighteenth article of amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States is hereby 
repealed. 

Section 2. The transportation or importation 
into any State, Territory, or Possession of the 
United States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, 
is hereby prohibited. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amendment to 
the Constitution by convention in the several 
States, as provided in the Constitution, within 
seven years from the date of the submission hereof 
to the States by the Congress. 


PROPOSED CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, having been adopted as a joint 
resolution by the House of Representatives (297 to 
69) on April 26, 1924, and by the Senate (61 to 23) 


-on. June 2, 1924 8 

. It was ratified by Arizona (1925); Arkansas 
1924); California (1925); Colorado (1588) Idaho 
1935); Illinois (1933); Indiana (1935); Iowa 
1933); Kansas (1937); Kentucky (1937); Maine 
1933): Michigan (1933); Minnesota (1933); Mon- 
tana ( 


3; New Mexico 
Ohio (1933); 


West Virginia (1933); Wis- 


tions by 36 States is necessary. 
ge % in 1921 (Dillon ys. 


enacted by the Congress. 


sources from which the Constitution of the 
united States was derived included the evolution 
of the British government; the political institu- 
tions of the British colonies; the various state 
constitutions created durin: and after the Revolu- 
tion; and the Articles of Confederation. ae 


Farrand, a recognized authority on the history 


oer ot that the 


seems to have 


amin he Constitution, says, ‘‘It is of in- 
ie oo ay otk Constitution. of 1777 
been more extensively used than 


be said that New York con- 
for the ecniore legislature, 


nsus, impeachment, rotation in the Senate, 
ins lasa.al a President and President pro tempore 
of the Senate, the casting vote in the Senate, the 
executive veto, the term and eligibility of the Presi- 
dent, the Presidential succession, the Presidential 
message, the calling of extraordinary sessions, the 
President as executor of the laws, the doctrine of 
no corruption of blood, the non obstante clause, and 
Amendments Seven and Nine. If these contribu- 
tions of New York are subtracted, no workable 


Constitution remains. The document as finally 


Jaborated was not a revision of the Articles of 
Gonfederation but a completely new Constitution. 
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Source: Government and Family Records 


Se ee eee eee ee 
Age at Date of Age at 


No.| Name Politics 
1..|George Washington.......|/Fed........ 
2../John Adams....... MG sents at 
3../Thomas Jefferson. .|Rep.-Dem 
4..|James Madison........... Rep. -Dem 
5..|James Monroe........... Rep.-Dem 
. ©..|John Quincy Adams...... Rep. -Dem 
7..|Andrew Jackson.......... Dem." .. 
8..|Martin Van Buren........ Dem.. 
9. .} William Henry Harrison ..|Whig.. 
POR TJODN: DYE. «care a0 oie 5 asdin wise em. . 
11. .|James Knox Polk...:..... Dem. . 
12..|Zachary Taylor........... Whig....... 
13..|Millard Fillmore.......... WHIZ. cise 
14, .|Franklin Pierce........... Dem; 54...) 
15. .|James Buchanan...-...... Dem 
16. .|Abraham Lincoln......... Rep. 
17. ,|Andrew Johnson.......... Dem 


18. .|Ulysses Simpson Grant. . 


19. .|Rutherford Birchard Hayes oo 

20. .|James Abram Garfield... . 

21.,|Chester Alan Arthur. 

22..|/Grover Cleveland..... 

23. .|Benjamin ae eng tee 3 

24. .|/Grover Cleveland.. ek 

25. .| William McKinley.......: 

26..|/Theodore Roosevelt....... Rep eeak sane 
27..|Willlam Howard Taft.. ‘lRep. 
28..|Woodrow Wilson......... Dem. 

29. .|Warren Gamaliel Harding. |Rep.. 5 

30. .|Calvin Coolidge.......... Replat a Vt. 
31. .|Herbert Clark Hoover..... Rep........|/lowa 
32. .|Franklin Delano Roosevelt. (Dem. ed cinale N.Y. 


Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover; 
Wilson’s was Thomas Woodrow; that of Coolidge 
was John Calvin. 

Andrew Johnson was a pro-Union Dem., who 
was nominated with Lincoln on a National-Union 


ticket. RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 

Friends (Quakers)—Hoover. 

oe eon: Madison, Monroe, 
Gen. W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, Arthur, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Presbyterians—Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, Cleve- 
land, Benj. Harrison, (said to ‘have been the first 
president who was an actual member of any 
church); Wilson. 

Methodists—Johnson, Grant, McKinley 

Unitarian—John Adams, J. Q. Adams, ¥sinmore, 


aft. 
Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, T. Roosevelt. 
Cee ane. Congregationalist—Coolidge. 
Disciples—Garfiel 

Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim membership 


Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Garfield, McKinle: 
both’ Roosevelts, Taft, Harding. a 


ANCESTRY 
Swiss—Hoover. 


English—Washington, J. Adams, Madison, J. Q. 

Adams, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Fillmore, 
Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Garfield, Cleve- 
land, B. Harrison, Taft, Harding, Coolidge. 

Welsh—Jefferson (a family traditi tion). 

Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. Scotch-Irish—Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley, Wilson. : 

Dutch—Van Buren, both the Roosevelts. 

The following Presidents were lawyers—J. 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, J. Q. Adams 
Jackson, Van Buren, Tyler, Polk, Fillmore Pierce, 
ara! Be ae Garfield, Cleveland, B. 

arrison, cKinley, Ta: on, Coolidge, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. ge, ‘and 


The Wives of 


Source: 


i 


the Presidents 


Government and Family Records 


President Wife’s Name Nativity; Born |Mar’ed | Died | Sons |Dau’ers 
Washington......... Martha nance Custis..... NWisateg sanve 731 1759 TSOZ yy iaka J. Mies x 
PAGANS. «\./s\0 a ares Abigail Smiths 0.0. ce ocak ee ae Coe ae 1744 1764 1818 Cae 
MOHEPSON. 6.51.54 ose s Martha (Wangs) Skelton. ......|Va.....5 748 1772 1782 1 5 

MGISON. ioe. ca cists Dorothy (‘‘Dolly’’) (payne) Toda. N. Car..| 1772 1794 4h 18494 saree ais, 

Monroe.......:.... Eliza Kortright ie ee Foren 

BB Week coat . 
Wek Sees 

eran ere 4 

2 

1 

dL 

1 

1 

1 

3 

ut 

IMOKIinley is). ves (Xda Saxton... sss vewkecinnees 2 

. Roosevelt........ 1 

t. Rieleie cee s « } 

Wilson...) . oreleinile 3 
FTALCING (55.56 005.0 vie hades 
Hoover. Gaeta es Me aerate 5 
OVAL. esses see eens GNP, Walicoraicisio 4 fimeennare Tows...2)) 1875 | 1899): 22% 1b. yo. lee ee 
F. D. Roosevelt ..... Anna Heanor Roosevelt . LIN. ¥....1 1884 | 1905 iets 


*Although born in London, her father was an a Aimerican; = his family were Marylanders. 


Inau.|Inau. Death Death 

1789 57. |1799, Dec. 14| 67 

1797 61. |1826, July 4| 90 

1801 57 26, July 83 

1809 57 11836, June 28) 85 

1817 58 |1831, July 4| 73 

1825 57 |1848, Feb. 23) 80 

1829 61 |1845,June 8| 78 

1837 54 11862, July 24) 79 

1841 68 |1841, April 4} 68 

1841 51 11862, Jan. 17) 71 

1845 49 |1849, June 15) 53 

1849 64 |1850, July 9| 65 

1850 50. |1874, March 8) 74 

1853 48 |1869, Oct. 8) 64 

1857 65 |1868, June 1| 77 

1861 52 |1865, April 15) 56 

1865 56 |1875, July 31| 66 

1869 46 |1885, July 23] 63 

1877 64 |1893, Jan. 17} 70 

1881 49 |1881, Sept. 19) 49 

1881 50 |1886, Nov. 18] 56 

1885 47 |1908, June 24) 71 

1889 55 901, March13|] 67 

1893 55 |1908, June 24) 71 

1897 54 |1901, Sept. 14, 58 

1901 42 , Jan, 6} 61 

1909 51 |1930, March 8} 72 

1913 56 |1924, Feb. 3) 67 

. 2) 1921 55 11923, Aug. 2} 58 

1872, rie 4| 1923 51 |1933, Jan. 5} 60 

1874. Aug. 10] 1929 PR Gots ae ee ve 

1882, aan 30| 1933 GLO Pistia ai 
in any denomination. Hayes attended the 

Methodist Church, but never joined. : 

Freemasons — Wash ington, Monroe, Jackson, 


, 


ee ee a 
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Biographies of the Presidents and Their Wives 


Source: Government and family records. 
WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


On Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
qnccreia Was not then represented) met at Phila- 

Iphia and organized what has since been com- 
monly called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
bers were Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
was by States (Colonies), each State having one 
vote. The Delegate in charge was styled President 
of the Congress. 

The Continental Congress was in session, at 
Various times and places, until Mar. 2, 1789. One 
of its important acts was the drawing up, and 
adoption on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which was signed by ‘‘the Repre~+ 
Sentatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, assembled."’ 

Between Nov. 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
Continental Congress adopted “‘Articles of Confed- 
eration and Perpetual Union between the States.” 
These Articles gave to the Thirteen Colonies the 
name ‘“‘The United States of America,’’ and the 
Articles, generally known as the First Constitution, 


remained in force until Mar. 4, 1789, when» the 
oeawation of the United States was proclaimed 
n_ effect. 

The Articles of Confederation, though adopted 
by the Continental Congress in 1778, were not 
ratified by all of the, States, Maryland being the 
last to assent, until Mar. 1, 1781. The Artioles 
designated Congress as ‘‘the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.’’ The Presidents of the Sessions 
of the Continental Congress after the Articles went 
into effect usually signed themselves ‘‘President of 
the United States in Congress Assembled.” 

These were: Thomas McKean, Del.; John Han- 
som, Md.; Elias Boudinot, N. J.; Thomas Mifflin, 
Pa.; Richard Henry Lee, Va.; Nathaniel Gorham, 
Mass.; Arthur St. Clair, Pa.; and Cyrus Griffin, 
Va. John Hancock was elected but did not serve. 

George Washington was the first President under 
the Constitution. He was, the Department of State 
a: the “first president of the United States of 

merica.”’ 


George Washington. Federalist, born on a 
Friday, Feb. 22 (Feb. 11, O.S.), 1732, died on Dec. 
14, 1799, was the great grandson of Col. John 
Washington (1634-1677), who came from York- 
shire, England, and settled in 1657, or 1658, on a 
tract in Westmoreland County, Virginia, bordering 
the west shore of the Potomac River near its 
mouth. He bought, in-i665, a plantation on the 
Potomac River, between Bridges Creek and Pope’s 
Creek, the latter named after Nathaniel Pope, 
whose daughter, Ann, was Col. John Washington’s 
second wife. - 


the Washingtons emigrated to 
America. 


Col. John Washington had a son, Lawrence 
Washington, whose second son was Augustine 
Washington, born in 1694. Lawrence Washington’s 
wife, Mildred Warner, was the daughter of Au- 
gustine Warner, Jr., and Mildred Reade, daughter 
of Col. George Reade and Elizabeth Martiau, who, 
in her turn, was the daughter of Nicholas Martiau, 
a French Huguenot, the first American ancestor 
of George Washington, born in France. in_ 1591, 
came to Virginia in July, 1620, and died at York- 
town in 1657, of which place he was the original 
patentee. Queen Elizabeth of Great Britain is 
second cousin, six times removed, of George Wash- 
ington, through descent from the Warners. 

ugustine Washington by his first wife, Jane 
Butler, bate aed Nov. 24, 1729, a mai ere 
His second wife ry » whom marrie 
March 6, 1731, bore, as her first child, George 
Washington, born, as was his father, at Wakefield, 
on Pope’s Creek, fifty miles below Mount Vernon. 
That mansion burned down on Christmas Eve, 
1780. Its location later was marked by a granite 
shaft, erected by Congress. A new brick house, 
modeled after the old one, was built on the site, 
The reservation, 


by Act of Congress, has become the George Wash- 
ington Birthplace National Monument, and is ad- 
ministe: y the National Parks Servi 


the army, especially among the officers, found 
Gi oression fs ‘ae letter to him from Brig. Gen. 


Lewis Nicola, indicating a disposition to change 
the form of government and make him King. He 
Trefused to countenance the movement, so it went 
no further. He established a Spy Service. 

He was President of the Convention that drafted 

the Constitution in 1787. 
_ ‘The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Wash- 
ington inherited from his half-brother Lawrence, 
had been named by Lawrence in honor of the 
British Admiral, Lord Vernon, under whom Law- 
rence had seryed at the siege of Cartagena. 

Washington's death was due to exposure on Dec. 
12, 1799, in a storm while riding over his estate 
with his managers. He went to bed with a sore 
throat, followed by ague. He had signed his will 
on July 9, 1799. The end came about 10:20 P.M., 
Saturday, Dec. 14, 1799. A vaultb-was made for 
Washington’s body under the dome of the Capitol 
at Washington, but the remains were interred at 
Mt. Vernon. 

He was one of the wealthiest men in the country, 
owning 70,000 acres of land in Virginia and 40,000 
acres in the near-west, which latter Congress gave 
him for his military service. His estate was valued 
at what would now exceed $5,000,000. 

Washington owned, soon after his marriage, 317 
slaves, some of whom belonged to his wife. He was 
a distiller (at his Dogue Run place), as well as a 


farmer. He was a man of powerful physique, 6 feet, - 


2 inches, in height, with Sa A hair, blue eyes, and 
big hands and feet. He weighed 210 pounds when 
40 years of age. He was not a prohibitionist, and 
was a horseback rider, hunter and fisherman. He 
attended horse shows and races, took part in card 
games, fox hunting, cock fighting, and was a 
regular theatre goer. After his inaugural in New 
York he was a first-nighter at the John St. play- 
house. He was a book collector. _ 

The Washington tamily in America were Episco- 
palians, and George Washington atténded these 
services, at Alexandria, Va., at Philadelphia (where 
most of his official civil career was spent), and at 
New York City, where he had a family pew in St. 
Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Vesey St. 

Washington’s first inauguration was in Federal 
Hall, Wall and Nassau Sts., New York, April 30, 
1789; his second, in Philadelphia. 

Washington. with the unanimous approval of 
his Cabinet, in which sat Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander milton, extended recognition to the 
improvised government of France—the Committee 
4 Public Safety, with its Dantons and Robes- 
pierres. , 

On Sept. 17, 1796, Washington said in an ad+ 
dress: ‘“‘If we remain one people, under an efficient 
government, the period is not far off * * * when we 
may choose peace or war, as our interest guided 
by: justice, shall counsel.”’ 

Woodrow Wilson, in The President of the United 
States, wrote: ‘‘General Washington * * * set an 
example which few of his successors seem to have 
followed’ * * * He made constant and intimate 
use of his colleagues in every matter that he 
handled, seeking their assistance and advice by 
letter when they were at a distance * * *. It is 
well known * * * that his greater state papers 
* * * are full of the ideas and the very phrases 
of the men about him whom he most trusted. His 
rough drafts came back to him from Mr, Hamilton 
pnd tar Madison in great part rephrased and re- 
written, = many passages reconceived and given 

color.’’ 
‘ Parson Weems in his ‘‘I cannot tell a lie’’ anec- 
dote said the cherry tree was barked—not cut 


7 On ee ey 
a = 
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Spee lone ef 


aor 


down, by young Washington. . : 

Mrs. Washington, born in 1731, died in 1802, 
was a daughter of Col. John Dandridge, planter, 
of New Kent County, Va., and widow of Daniel 
_ Parke Custis, also a rich farmer of that county. 
' Her marriage to Washington was on Jan. 6, 1759. 
General Washington had nc children of his own, 

His wife, who was small and plump, with dark hair 
and hazel eyes, had become, by her first union, 
the mother of four children, Martha Parke Custis, 
seek) John Parke Custis, and two who died in 
infancy. ‘ 

ol. John Parke Custis (1753-1781) (grandson 
of the Governor of the Leeward Islands, who was 
assassinated), inherited from his father an estate 
“<4 of 1,000 acres at Arlington, Va., near Washington, 

° where the National Cemetery is now located, and 
had four children—Eliza (1776-1832), who married 
‘Thomas Law; Martha, born in 1777, who became 

the wife of Thomas Peter; George Washington 

; Parke Custis, who married Mary Lee Fitzhugh of 
Va., and whose daughter became the wife of Robert 

__E. Lee, Confederate General; and Eleanor Parke 

3 Custis, who became the wife of Major Lawrence 

- Lewis, son of Fielding Lewis, whose father, Fielding 
Lewis, 1725-1781, had married George Washington’s 
sister, Elizabeth, and was a planter, owning half 
of the town of Fredericksburg, on the Rappahan- 

- nock River. 

John Adams, Federalist, who was born in 
Ee that part of the ancient town of Braintree that is 
now the City of Quincy, Mass., Oct. 30, 1735, and 
died there uly 4, 1826, was a great-grandson of 
‘Henry Adams, who came with his eight sons from 
Barton St. David, Somersetshire, England, in 1636, 
and settled on a grant of 40 acres. : 

John was the eldest son of John Adams, farmer, 

_ and of Susanna Boylston, daughter of Peter Boyls- 
ton, of Brookline, Mass. He graduated at Harvard 
in 1755; taught school at Worcester; practised law 

at Boston; served in the State Legislature, and in 

_ the Revolutionary Provincial Congress of Massa- 

_ chusetts, and in the Continental Congress; was a 

signer of the Declaration of Independence; Com- 
missioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin Franklin 
and Arthur Lee; Minister to Holland; helped to 

gotiate treaties in Europe; Minister to England 
1785-1788; elected Vice-President in 1788, 
again in 1792; chosen President in 1796. He was 
inaugurated at Philadelphia. Washington attended. 
The Federal party under Adams was opposed to 
the western expansion of the country, and the 
‘party began to lose grip in the succeeding adminis- 
tration of Jefferson when the latter acquired the 
Louisiana Territory in 1803 from France. The op- 
_. Position: to expansion was strong in New England. 
Adams was the first President to live in the 
White House. He was a Unitarian and was a 
cousin of Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who 
also was a signer of the Declaration. He was an 
orator and a pamphleteer; a man of medium 
_ height, active, florid, and corpulent. He died on 
_ the same day as Jefferson, and was buried in a 
-erypt under the First Baptist Church at Quincy. 

‘The Library of Congress has many letters of both 

the Adamses. 

_ Mrs. Adams, born in 1744, died in 1818, was a 
jaughter of the Rev. William Smith, a Congrega- 
- tional minister of Weymouth, Mass. Her mother, 
 Elizabeth~-Quincy, was a great-granddaughter of 
_ the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of Cambridge, 

Mass., and a great grand-niece of the Rev. John 

orton, of Boston. 


ane 


He was born at Shadwell, in Albemarle 
the third of ten children, two of 


. creditors, and is now a national shrine. He wrote 
_ his own epitaph, now on his tomb. It runs thus: 
“Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of 
_ the Declaration of American Independence, of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Virginia.’’ 
_In the Continental Congress treaties were pro- 
posed by which all of the land west of the crest 
of the Alleghany Mountains was to be divided 
between France and Spain, the latter to receive 
all south of the Ohio River. The treaties were 
defeated by Jefferson, with the aid of Patrick 
Henry and their associates. 
Jefferson was a lawyer. He was a writer, not an 
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orator. He served in the Virginia He 

gesses with Washington and in the Conti 
Congress; succeeded Patrick Henry, in 
Governor of Virginia; negotiated, in Europe, trea- 
ties with various countries; Secretary of State 
under Washington; elected Vice-President under 
John Adams; elected President in 1800, with Aaron — 
Burr, his rival for the Presidency, as Vice-Presi- 
dent: re-elected in 1804, with George Clinton as 
Vice-President. When Burr, who had killed Alex- 
ander Hamilton in a duel, became involved in the ~ 
Blennerhasset expedition and was put on trial at 
Richmond, Va., in 1807, on a federal charge of © 
treason, Jefferson let it be known to Chief Justice 
John Marshall that Burr should be found guilty. 
But Burr was acquitted, because no evidence had — 
shown that he actually had levied war. Jefferson 
was hostile to the Supreme Court also, for the 
reason that, to his mind; the court under Marshall | 
was disposed te build up the Federal power at the 
expense of the States. i 3 
In 1810, upon the demise of Associate Justice 
William Cushing, Jefferson wrote to Albert Gailla- 
tin: “I observe old Cushing is dead. At length 
then we have a chance of getting a Republican 
majority in the Supreme Court.” —_ 

Jefferson is credited with decisive influence in 
giving the United States a definite turn to popu- “ 
lar rather than aristocratic democracy. In 1804, A 
when Napoleon had made himself Emperor, Jeffer- 
son remarked of France to John Quincy Adams that 
“it was very much to be wished that they could 
now return to the Constitution of 1789 and call 
back the Old Family.’’ Jefferson was responsible 
for the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts of 1807, 

Jefferson, sometimes called, in his campaigns, 
“Long Tom,’’ was tall, raw-boned, freckled 
sandy, when, in 1760, he entered the College of 
William and Mary. He played the violin. 

Jefferson was the first of the Presidents in- 
augurated at Washington. His predecessor, John 
Adams, was so angry over defeat that he drove 
out of Washington while Jefferson was being ~ 
inaugurated 
Mrs. Jefferson, born in 1748, died in 1782, tall, 
slim, vivacious, with brown eyes, was a daughter 
of John Wayles, a wealthy lawyer of Charles City 
County, Va. Her first husband was Bathurst Skel- 
ton, who died before she was twenty. 

Of the six children of the Jeffersons only two, 
daughters, lived beyond infancy. Martha, 1772- 
1836, became the wife of Thomas Mann Randolph, 
Jr., afterward governor of Virginia; Mary (Maria), 
ieee was married to her cousin John Wayles 

Mrs. Jefferson died 19 years before her husband 
became President, and Mrs. Madison for a time 
acted as mistress of the White House. Levees were 
abolished as soon as Jefferson became President. 
Jefferson inherited through his wife from her 


father 40,000 acres of land and 135 slaves. - 
James Madison, Republican, was born March 16, "4 

1751, at Port Conway, King George County, Va., 

and died June 28, 1836, at Montpelier, Orange Co., 


Va, He was a son of James Madison, descendant. of 
John Madison, of England, who in 1653 took out a 
patent for land on Chesapeake Bay between the 
York and North Rivers. James Madison’s paternal 
grandmother, Frances Taylor, of Orange County, 
had four brothers, one of whom was grandfather 1 
of President Zachary Taylor. Madison’s mother 
was Nellie Conway, and he was the first of twelve ¥ 
erate 
adison graduated at Princeton in 1771: 
law at Princeton one Rae returned to vingiled , 
continued the study of law and was admitted to 
the bar; helped draft the Virginia State Constitu- 
tion, and was a member of the first State Legis- 
lature; a delegate to the Continental Congress; ; 
again a member of the Virginia Legislature; once 
More a delegate to the Continental Congress; 
served in the Federal Convention, and helped 
draw up, and signed, the Federal Constitution; : 
ree baa eee pts har against the alien t 
; Secretary o ; 
ioe pte for two terns, mites Go 
adison was small in stature, ne 
quiet, polite and scholarly. He spent ihe latter 
part of his life on his estate at Montpelier. There- 
he was buried. He was an Episcopalian. 
__Mrs. Madison, Dolly Payne, born in 1772, died 
in 1849, was raised as a Quaker, and was a daugh- 
ter of John Payne of North Carolina. Her mother, 
Mary Coles, was a cousin of Patrick Henry. Her 
grandfather, Josias Payne, was a son of George 
Payne (or Paine) of Goochland County, Va er 
first husband, whom she married when nineteen, 
was John Todd, a Pennsylvania lawyer and Quaker’ - 
who died in 1793 at Philadelphia in a yellow fever 
epidemic. He left her one son, Payne Todd 
niet first marriage in:the White House Was on 
arch 11, 1811, and united Justice Thomas Todd, 
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of the U. S. Supreme Court, and Lucy Payne 
Washington, widow of Phillip Steptoe Washington 
(nephew of Dolly Payne.) . o 

James Monroe, Republican, was born in West- 
moreland County, Va., near the Potomac River, 
not far from Washington’s birthplace, April 28, 
1758, and died on July 4, 1831, at New York City. 
His ancestry was Scottish. The first Monroe in 
Virginia settled there in 1650. James was a son of 
Spence Monroe and Elizabeth Jones, sister of Judge 
Joseph Jones, a Virginia delegate to the Continen- 
tal Congress. 

He attended William and Mary College, but soon, 
with teachers and students, among the latter being 
John Marshall, left and joined the Revolutionary 
Army; under George Washington, was wounded in 
action at Trenton, N. J,, and fought at Harlem 
Heights, (N. Y.'City) at White Plains, N. Y., and 
at Monmouth, N. J. 

He served in the Virginia Legislature and in the 
Continental Congress; helped to draw up the Fed- 
eral Constitution; served as United States Senator; 
Envoy to France, 1794 (recalled by President Wash- 
ington); Governor of Virginia (1799-1802); Pleni- 
potentiary to France (Jan.-July, 1803), and took 
Part in the Louisiana Purchase; Minister to Eng- 
Jand (1803) and to Spain (1804); Secretary of State 
under Madison, and in 1814-15 also Secretary of 
War; President for two terms. 

As President in 1823 he formulated the Monroe 
Doctrine, which declares against European aggran- 
dizement in the three Americas. . 

His body was buried in the Marble Cemetery, 
Second Street, N. Y. City, but in 1858, the cen- 


tenary of his birth, was interred in Hollywood | 


agg eh Richmond, Va.- Monroe lived on his es- 
tate, Ash Lawn, in Albemarle County, Virginia, 5 
miles from Charlottesville, 1799 to 1825, when he 
left the White House. While president, about 1823, 
he moved into a country home at Oak Hill, Loudon 
County, Va., (designed for him by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and built by James Hoban, designer of the 
White House) and maintained it as his residence 
from 1825 to 1830, removing on his wife’s death to 
New York City, to be near his two daughters, who 
were married and lived there. He had inherited 
the 1,800-acre Oak Hill estate from his uncle, Judge 
Joseph Jones. It was in the Autumn of 1823 that 
Monroe, during a vacation at Oak Hill, drew up 
his Monroe Doctrine message to Congress. 

He had studied law, as well as politics, under the 
guidance of Thomas Jefferson, and in his earlier 
years practiced at Fredericksburg, Va. His office 
there has been restored and preserved. He was an 
Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, born at N. Y. 
City in 1768, and died in 1830, was a daughter 
of former Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British 
Army. While in France with Monroe, who was the 
American Minister, she secured the release from 
the prison, La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who 
hourly expected to be executed. One of Mrs. 
Monroe’s sisters was the wife of M. Heyliger, Grand 
Chamberlain to the King of Denmark; another 
sister married Nicholas Gouverneur of N. Y. City. 

John Quincy Adams, a son of President John 
Adams, and likewise a Unitarian, was born in that 

of the ancient town of Braintree that is now 
the City of Quincy, Mass., July 11, 1767, and died 
following a stroke of paralysis while in Congress 
at Washington, Feb. 23, 1848. His mother’s grand- 
father was John Quincy. J. Q. Adams was educated 
in Europe, graduated at Harvard, and practiced 


‘law; was Minister to Holland, and to Portugal, un- 


der Washington; in his father’s administration 
was Minister to Prussia; served in the Massachu- 
setts Senate: in 1803 entered the United States 
Senate as a Federalist, then became a Republican 
and later a Whig. ; 

Resigning from the Senate, he taught rhetoric 
at Harvard; Minister to Russia under Madison; 
took part in the peace treaty at Ghent; Minister ‘to 
England; Secretary of State under Monroe, nego- 
tiated the Florida Purchase and took part in for- 
mulating the Monroe Doctrine; chosen President 
by the House of gg evar tha though Gen. 
Jackson had got the highest number of electoral 
votes at the election—Jackson, 99; Adams, 84; 
Crawford, 41; Clay, 37. Soon after his Presidential 
term ended he was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Massachusetts as an Independent, 
and fought the slave power. He was buried at 


Quincy, Mass., in a crypt under the First Parish 
144 
ae John Quincy Adams (Louisa Catherine 


Johnson) born in London, Feb. 12, 1775, died in 


* 1852, was a niece of Thomas Johnson of Maryland. 


Her father had lived abroad for years and by direc- 
tion of Congress acted_as American fiscal agent in 
France and later in England. Miss Johnson be- 
came the wife of Adams at. London and was his 
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companion .during his long di i 
Eurape. - & diplomatic career in, 

eir children were: George Washington Adams, 
born at Berlin in 1801; John Q. Adams ir, born at 
Boston July 4, 1803; Charles Francis Adams, born 
at Boston in 1807; and Louisa Catherine Adams, 
born at St. Petersburg in 1811, and died there-in 
1812. Their son, Cc. F, Adams, lawyer, served in the 
Massachusetts Legislature; Free Soil candidate for 
Vice~President’in 1848; served in Congress: Minis- 
ter to England during the Civil War; President of 
the Geneva Board of Arbitration. ‘ 

Andrew Jackson, Democrat, was born in the 
Lancaster district of the Waxhaw (New Lancaster 
County, S. C.), a pioneer settlement on the North 
Carolina-South Carolina line. Marquis James in 
his biography, “Andrew Jackson: The Border Cap-- 
tain,’’ Indianapolis, 1933, makes an exhaustive 
study of the documents extant and declates the 
Weight of evidence is that Jackson was born March 
15, 1767, in the Crawford house then and now on 
the South Carolina side of the boundary which was 
then in dispute and was not determined until 1813. 
He died at his home, The Hermitage, near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., June 8, 1845. 

He was a posthumous son of Andrew Jackson, 
who came over from North Ireland in 1765, and his 
mother was Elizabeth Hutchinson, also from Ire- 
land. He studied law at Salisbury, N. C., practiced 
at Nashville, helped draw, in 1796, the Constitution 
of Tennessee; served in Congress, and in the U. S. 
Senate; resigned in 1798 to become ‘a Tennessee 
Supreme Court Judge; fought several duels, in one 
of which he killed Charles Dickinson and was him- 
self severely wounded. Dickinson, it was said, had 
insulted Mrs. Jackson. 

In 1812 Jackson, ‘‘Old Hickory,’’ headed 2,000 
troops against the British; in 1813 he defeated the 
Creek Indians oh the Tallapoosa River; in 1814 he 
became a Major-General in the army; defeated the 
British at Mobile, at Pensacola, and at New Or- 
leans: seized Florida temporarily from the Spanish, 
and quelled Negro and Indian disorders there. 

In 1821, after the purchase of Florida, he was 
appointed Governor; in 1823 entered the U. S. 
Senate. In 1824 he got more electoral votes for 
President than J. Q. Adams, but the election was 
thrown into the House of Representatives, where 
Adams was chosen President by 13 States, with 7 
States for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. In 1828 
vt was elected President, and re-elected in 


He was shot at, in the Capitol at Washington, 
Jan. 29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, a house 
painter. The weapon missed fire. Jackson was a 
Presbyterian, tall and thin. He was an enemy of 
the Bank of the United States, and finally, Con- 
gress to the contrary notwithstanding, drove it out 
of existence. He sent federal troops to Charleston 
to scare South Carolina from its plan to nullify 
the national tariff laws. 

Mrs. Jackson, born in Halifax County, Virginia, 
in 1767, was the daughter of Col. John Donelson, a 
surveyor who, in 1779, sold his ironworks in Pittsyl- 
vania County, Va., and settled in Kentucky, later 
removing to Tennessee. Her first husband, Capt. 
Lewis Robards, divorced her, after accusing Jack- 
son, who married her, first, at Natchez in 1791, 
before the divorce was granted, and again in 1794, 
after the decree. rs 

Mrs, Jackson died in 1828, before her husband 
went into the White House. She had no children, 
but Gen. Jackson adopted one of her sister’s child- 
ren, a boy, who was named Andrew Jackson jr. 
and who inherited the General’s estate. 

The mistresses of the White House in the Jackson 
Administration were his wife’s niece, Emily, a 
slender brunette, who had married her cousin, 
Major A. J. Donelson, and Sarah York Jackson, 
a Philadelphia Quakeress, married to the Presi- 
dent’s adopted son. 

Martin Van Buren, Democrat, was born at 
Kinderhook, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1782, and died there 
of asthma July 24, 1862, He was the first president 
born as an American citizen after the Declaration 
of Independence, all his predecessors having been 
born as British subjects. He was a son of Abraham 
Van Buren and Mary Hoes (originally spelled 
Goes), widow of a man named Van Alen. The late 
James J. Van Alen was his half-brother. The whole 
family was of Dutch origin. 

Van Buren practiced law; was Surrogate of Co- 
lumbia County, N. Y.; a State Senator, Attorney- 
General of the State; re-entered the State Senate, 
became U. S. Senator in 1821, and resigned to 
become Governor of New York; Secretary of State 
under President Jackson; resigned in 1831 to be 
Minister to England but was not confirmed; elected 
Vice-President in 1832; in 1836, elected President; 
Free Soil candidate for President in 1848, but was 
defeated. He was a member of the Dutch Reformed 


COE Vad Buren, like her husband, was of Dutch 
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descent, was a blood relative of his mother, Mary 
Hoes, and was his classmate at the public school 
at Kinderhook, N. Y. She was born in 1783, and 
died in st ack , 

Of the Van Buren children, Abraham, 1807-1873, 
was a West Point graduate, an army officer on the 
western frontier, secretary to his father as Presi- 
dent, an army officer in the Mexican War, and in 
his later years a man of leisure at N. Y. City. 
Another son, ‘‘Prince’’ John, 1810-1866, a_ lawyer, 
per elected Attorney-General of N. Y. State in 
1 


Abraham’s wife, Angelica Singleton, born in 
South Carolina in 1820, daughter of Richard Single- 
ton, a wealthy planter, was a cousin of William 

_C. Preston (a U. S. Senator from S. C.), and of 
President Madison’s wife. She was mistress of the 
White House during most of Van Buren’s term. 
Mrs. Van Buren was a member of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. 

W. H. Harrison, a Whig, of English descent, was 
born at Berkeley, Charles City County, Va., Feb. 9, 
1773, and died of pneumonia at Washington, April 
4, 1841. He was the third son of Benjamin Harri- 
son, a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
He graduated at Hampden Sidney College and 
studied medicine. Against the advice of his guard- 
ian, Robert Morris, he joined the army and went 
west and fought the Indians. 

Harrison was Secretary of the Northwest Terri- 
tory; a delegate in Congress; Governor of the 
Indiana Territory; defeated the Indians at Tip- 
Ppecanoe, on the Wabash River; in 1812 took com- 
mand of all United States troops in the northwest; 
in 1813 defeated the British in Canada. In 1816 
he entered Congress; in 1819 he was in the Ohio 
Senate; in 1824 he entered the U. S. Senate, re- 
signing to be Minister to Colombia; in 1836 he was 
defeated for President; in 1840 he was elected, and 
@ month after his inauguration he died of pneu- 
monia. Harrison was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Harrison was a daughter of Col. John Cleves 
Symmes, a delegate to the Continental Congress, 
a soldier in the Revolutionary Army, and Chief 
Justice of the N, J. Supreme Court, She was born 
at Morristown, N. J., in 1775, and died in 1864. 

Of President Harrison’s sons, the third, John 
Scott Harrison of Indiana, 1804-1878, was a Whig 
in Congress and the father of Benjamin Harrison, 
the 23rd President. 

Mrs. Harrison, who was an invalid, did not go to 
the White House with him, but remained at her 
home, North Bend, O. She was brought up as a 
Methodist. 

The mistress of the Executive Mansion during 
Gen. Harrison’s occupancy was Mrs. Jane Findlay 
Harrison, wife of the President’s second son, Col. 
W.H. Harrison jr. Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was 

- the wife of John Scott Harrison. 

John Tyler, a Jeffersonian Republican, second 
son of Judge John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both 
of English ancestry, was born at Greenway, Charles 
‘City County, Va., March 29, 1790, and died Jan. 17, 
1862, of liver trouble, at Richmond, Va. 

He graduated at William and Mary College’ in 
1807; peciecd, law; served in the Virginia House 
of Delegates (1811-1816); entered the House of 
Representatives in 1816, retiring in 1821 because 
of his health; served again (1823-1825) in the 
Legislature; became rector and chancellor of Wil- 
Tiam and Mary College; in 1825 elected Governor 
of Virginia, and was re-elected; elected to the U.S. 
Senate in 1827 and re-elected 1833; defeated, in 
1836, for Vice-President on the State-Rights Whig 
ticket; resigned from the Senate after refusing to 
obey a resolution of the Virginia Legislature de- 
manding he vote for the Benton resolution; in 
1838 re-entered the Virginia Legislature; in 1840 
chosen Vice-President, and became President on 
Gen. Harrison’s death. 

In 1861 Tyler was a delegate from Virginia to the 
Peace Convention of 13 northern and 7 border 
States, at Washington, called after the secession 
of South Carolina, to adopt a place for settling the 
controversy between the North and the South. H 
was President of the gathering. The U. S. Senate 
rejected the convention’s proposals. Tyler was a 
delegate to the Confederate Provisional Congress 
in 1861, and was elected by Virginia to the Con- 
federate Congress, but died before it assembled. 

Tyler was an_Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- 
shaven, with a Roman nose and a high receding 
forehead. His eyes were blue, his voice soft and 
mene Aarst Mrs. 

e firs rs. Tyler was Letitia, a daughter of 
Robert Christian, a planter of New Kent County, 
Va., and was born in 1790. She was delicate, and 
died in the White House, in 1842. She was an 
Episcopalian. 

Of her children, Robert Tyler, 1818-1879, lawyer, 
editor, poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of T. A: 
Cooper, the tragedian, and she and her daughter, 
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Mrs, Letitia Semple were the mistresses of the 
hite House. F 
Withe second Mrs. Tyler was Julia Gardiner, 
daughter of David Gardiner, whom he married on 
June 26, 1844, at N. Y. City. She was born on 
Gardiner’s Island, near Easthampton, N. Y., in 
1820, and died in 1889. She was a member of the 
family that held manorial rights on that island. 

Of her children, Lyon Gardiner Tyler, lawyer, 
legislator, became, in 1888, President of William 
and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. He died in 
Charles City County, that state, Feb. 12, 1935. 
Another son, Judge David Gardiner Tyler, Con- 
federate veteran, former member of Congress and 
a student under Gen. Robert E, Lee, died aged 81, 
Sept. 5, 1927, at the ancestral homestead, Sher- 
wood forest, in Charles City County, Virginia. Her 
youngest son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler, died, aged 
70, at Richmond, Va., Dec. 30, 1927. The second 
Mrs. Tyler was a Roman Catholic. 

James K. Polk, a Democrat, was born in 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, and died 
at Nashville, Tenn., June 15, 1849. The name 
originally was Pollock, and the apes came from 
Ireland. His father was Samuel Polk, a farmer 
and surveyor, and his mother was Jane Knox, of 
Iredeli-County, N. C. : 

He graduated at the University of North Caro- 
lina; practiced law in Tennessee; served in the 
Legislature and in Congress; elected Governor of 
Tennessee in 1839. Called the ‘‘Napoleon of the 
Stump,’’ he was, 1835-1839, Speaker of the J. S. 
House of Representatives; chosen President in 
1844. He was a Methodist in his latter days, wore 
his hair long, and was democratic and affable. 

Mrs. Polk, born in 1803, died in 1891, was a 
daughter of Joel Childress, a wealthy planter near 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was educated in a 
Moravian school. She abolished drink and dancing 
from White House receptions. She was a handsome 
woman of the Spanish type. Having no children, 
Mrs, Polk, after her husband’s death, adopted a 
niece. 3 

Zachary Taylor, a Whig, fifth in descent from 
an English immigrant of 1658, was born in Orange 
County, Va., and died July 9, 1850, at the White 
House. From Virginia he had moved to Kentucky, 
to Wisconsin, to Florida, and was elected to the 
presidency from Louisiana. His father, Col. 
Richard Taylor, was an American officer in the 
Revolution. There is no official record at the De- 
partment of State or at the War Department of 
the date of Gen. Taylor’s birth. In a letter dated 
at Matamoras, Mex., July 31, 1836, he stated he 
was born Nov. 25, 1785. On his tombstone the 
date is Nov. 24, 1784. Another date, named by 
several encyclopedias, is Sept. 24, 1789. 

Zachary Taylor at 23 entered the army, fought 
the Indians along the Wabash and in Florida, in 
the Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; defeated the ~ 
Mexicans at the Rio Grande border of Texas, be- 
came a Major-General, and, with Gen. Winfield 
Scott, was a hero of the Mexican War; elected 
President in 1848. He was a cotton planter and 
had a large landed estate in Louisiana. He was 
buried near Louisville, Ky.. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Taylor was a daughter of Walter Smith, a 
planter of Calvert County, Md. Her Christian name 
was Margaret. She was born in 1788 and died in 


1852. 
younger daughter, Elizabeth. (‘“‘Betty’’) 
Taylor, wife of Major W. W.'S. Bliss, was mistress 
of the White Houe. ‘‘Betty,’’ when a widow married 
P. P. Dandridge of Winchester, Va. The Taylors’ 
older daughter, Ann, became the wife of Dr. Robert 
Wood, Assistant Surgeon-General of the army. 
Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, became the wife of 
Jefferson Davis. 
Taylor’s son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in Ken- 
tucky, served in the Confederate Army under 
Stonewall’ Jackson, and rose to be a Lieutenant- 
Generales He ging at N. Y. City. 
lar illmore, a Whig, born in Cayuga 
County, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1800, died March 8, isi 
was of English descent, the first of the name in 
the U. S. having been John, a mariner, of Ipswich, 
Mass. Millard’s father, Nathaniel, was a pioneer 
log-cabin settler in Cayuga County, N. Y. 
Fillmore served apprenticeship as a wool carder, 
and then went to Buffalo and taught in a public 
school; studied law under Asa Rice and Joseph 
Clary, and in 1823 was admitted to the bar. In 
1836 he formed the law firm of Fillmore, Hall 
and Haven. He served in the Legislature (1829- 
1831), and in the 23rd, 25th, 26th and 27th Con- 
gresses; in 1844 was the unsuccessful Whig candi- 
date for Governor; State Comptroller in 1848 and 
eee pane ner wae elected Cap ae -and 
seeded to the Presidency on Gen. lor’ 
Suly 8 tb00. ae y Taylor’s death, 
e letters to President Fillmore are now i 
Bufialo Historical Soc.; there are 44 volumes, a 
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@ list of the letters in these volumes is being pre- 
pared for the Library of Congress with the view to 
Photostat such as have historical importance. A 
collection of letters from Fillmore has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Buffalo Historical 
Soc. Ex-President Fillmore passed his last years 
at Buffalo, and was buried in Forest Lawn Ceme- 
tery. He was a Unitarian. He was Chancellor of 
the University of Buffalo from the time of its 
founding in 1846 until his death. 

The first Mrs. Fillmore, born In 1798, died in 
1853, was the daughter of a Baptist clergyman, the 
Rev. Lemuel Powers of Stillwater, Saratoga County, 
N. Y. She taught school in Cayuga County, N. Y¥.; 
in, a backwoods district, and continued to teach 
after Fillmore married her. Owing to Mrs. Fill- 
More’s poor health, her daughter, Miss Mary 
Abigail (born 1832, died 1854), was the White 
House mistress. Mrs. Fillmore’s other child, Millard 
Powers Fillmore, was born in 1828 and died in 1889. 

The second Mrs. Fillmore, whom he married at 
Albany, N. Y¥., at the Schuyler mansion, was 
Carolme Carmichael, born in 1813, died in 1881, 
and was a daughter of Charles Carmichael and 
Temperance Blachley of Morristown, N. J., and 
widow of Ezekiel C. McIntosh, a prominent mer- 
chant of Albany. She bore Fillmore no children. 

Franklin Pierce, a Democrat, was born on 
Friday, Noy. 23, 1804, inaugurated on Friday, died 
on Friday, Oct. 8, 1869, at Concord, N. H. He first 
Saw the light at Hilisborough, N. H. He was a son 
of Benjamin Pierce, who was a farmer, an officer 
4 ag Revolutionary Army, and Governor of the 

ate. 

Franklin Pierce graduated at Bowdoin College in 
1824; practiced law; served in the New Hampshire 
Legislature, in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and in the U. S. Senate, resigning in 
1842 to resume his profession; a Brigadier General 
in Ag in the war with Mexico; elected President 
in c 

After his term he made a tour of Europe. Pierce 
Was handsome, graceful, well-dressed; and was a 
notable orator. He was an Episcopalian. He left 
an estate valued at $72,000. 

Mrs. Pierce, born at Hampton, N. H., in 1806, 
died in 1863, was a daughter of the Rev. Jesse 
Appleton, President of Bowdoin College. Of the 
children of the Pierces, one son died in infancy, 
another at the age of 4, and the youngest, Benja- 
min, eleven years of age, was killed, Jan. 6, 1853, 
in a railroad accident near Andover, Mass. 

James Buchanan, a Federalist, later 2 Democrat, 
of Scottish descent, was born near Mercersburg, 
Pa., April 28, 1791, and died of rheumatic gout, at 
Lancaster, Pa., June 1, 1868. 

He served as a volunteer in the defense of Balti- 
more, in the War of 1812; graduated at Dickinson 
College in 1809; practiced law; served in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature; elected in 1820 to the U. S. 
House of Representatives, from which he resigned 
in 1831, when President Jackson appointed_him 
Minister to Russia; reelected in 1834 to the U. S. 
Senate, where he stayed until 1845, when he be- 
came Secretary of State under President Polk. In 
1849 he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate 
near Lancaster, Pa.; in 1853 was Minister to 
England; in 1856 he was elected President. 

The Buchanan papers are mainly with the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Soc., but the Library of Congress 
has his letters to Harriet Lane Johnston. 

President Buchanan was a Presbyterian and a 
bachelor. The mistress of the White House in his 
Administration was his sister Jane’s daughter, 
Harriet Lane, whose father, Elliott T. Lane, came 
from an old Virginia family, had grown wealthy as 
@ transcontinental trader, and lived at Mercers- 
burg, Pa. Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet 
eyes, had been educated at a Roman Catholic school 
at Georgetown; later in life she became an Episco- 

alian. Her mother died when she was seven, her 
‘ather when she was nine. Thereafter she made 
her home aes bass uncle, and was with him in 
his career abroad. - _ 

Abraham Lincoln, a Whig, later_a Republican, 
6 ft. 4 in. in height, was born in Hardin County 
(that spot is in what is now Larue ounee Ky., 
Feb. 12, 1809, and was a descendant of Samuel 
Lincoln and wife, Martha, who came over from 
Hingham, near Norwich, England, in 1636, arriving 
at Salem, Mass., on June 20, and later settled at 

ingham, Mass. ~ 
S Saaael Lincoln, the pioneer, died in 1690, of 
smallpox, aged 71, the father of 11 children. His 
third son, Mordecai, (1657-1727) had a son, Mor- 
decai (1686-1736), who had a son, John (died in 
1788), who hada son, Abraham (1744-1786), who 
had @ son, Thomas (1778-1851). He was the father 
of Abraham, the President. : 

The Lincolns in successive generations lived in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky. 

Abraham’s father, Thomas (grandson of John 
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Lincoln of Rockingham, Va., and great-grandson 
of Mordecai Lincoln of Berks County, Penn.), was 
& carpenter and cabinet maker and wheelwright. 
He built the Primitive Baptist Church at Gentry- 
ville, Ind. At 22 he was apprenticed to Joseph 
Hanks of Elizabethtown, Ky., and married Josenh’s 
sister, Nancy. Her ancestor, Thomas Hanks, emi= 
grated from England to Virginia in 1644. Nancy’s 
cousin, Miss Rose Ella Hanks, 84, daughter of 
Joseph Hanks,’died in Canon City, Colo., in 1939. 
Lincoln’s cousin, Mrs. Henry K. Harrison, 62, 
og be of David Lincoln, died in Birdsboro, Pa., 
n i 

The log cabin in which Nancy Hanks lived and 
Was married has been deeded to the State of 
Kentucky by W. L. Clements of South Bend, Ind., 
and his father, W. A. Clements of Springfield, Ky. 
The cabin, in 1911, was moved to Harrodsburg, Ky., 
from its original site at Beachland, Ky., 
on the banks of the Little Beech Fork, in Wash- 
ington County. The cabin, enclosed in a brick 
church, built by Mrs. E. B. Ball of Muncie, Ind., 
now known as the Lincoln Marriage Temple, in 
Pioneer Memorial State Park, was dedicated as a 
shrine, on June 12, 1931. 

Abraham had a sister, Sarah, and a brother, 
Thomas. The sister married but had no children. 
The brother died in infancy. In 1816 Abraham’s 
Parents moved across the Ohio River into Indiana, 
where his mother died in 1818. His father then 
married a widow, Sarah Bush Johnston, In 1830 
the family moved to Macon County, Ill., and in 
1831 to Coles County, Ill., where Abraham’s parents 
passed the rest of their lives. 

Research technicians of the National Park Service 
recently have found a record in the office of the 
Court of Springfield, Ill., of a license granted to 
William F. Berry to operate a tatern “under the 
name of Berry & Lincoln” at New Salem, Ill. This 
license was issued by the clerk of the Court. 

Abraham cleared the forest and helped build 
their cabin home; with Denton Offutt he carried 
farm produce by water to New Orleans, and sold 
it; he ran at one time a ferryboat across the Ohio 
River from_the Kentucky shore to the mouth of 
Anderson Creek; kept a general store at New 
Salem, Ill.; served as an officer of volunteers in 
the Black Hawk Indian War; Postmaster at New 
Salem; he served in the Illinois Legislature 1834- 
1841; practiced law at Springfield, Ill.; in 1846 
elected to the House of Representatives and served 
one term; in 1858 debated slavery with Stephen A. 
Douglas in the latter’s successful campaign for re- 
election to the U. S. Senate; in 1860 elected Presi- 
dent; re-elected in 1864. 2 

President Lincoln was snot Friday (Good Friday), 
April 14, 1865, at Ford’s* Theatre, Washington, at 
the performance of ‘‘Our American Cousin,’’ by 
John Wilkes Booth, an actor, and died the next 
day. The assassin was shot to death April 26, by 
Sergt. Boston Corbett, U. S. Army, near Fredericks- 
burg, Va. For participation in Booth’s crime, 


Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David E. Harold, George A.’ 
Atzerodt, and Lewis Payne (Powell) were hanged’ 


after trial. The original plot was to assassinate 
the President, Vice-President, and certain members 
of the Cabinet; one of the conspirators knifed the 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, in his bed- 
room, but the wound was not serious. Lincoln was 
buried at Springfield, Ill. The coffin was partly 
opened on April 14, 1887 to see if the body was 
there intact and again in 1901. 

Lincoln had proposed to his Cabinet on Feb. 5, 
1865, that the South be compensated for the loss 
of slave labor by payment of $400,000,000. The 
Cabinet was unanimously against the suggestion, 
and it was dropped. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Following is Lincoln’s own version revised by 

from his own notes, of the address at Gettys- 

burg on Noy. 19, 1863. The great battle had been 
fought on July 1-3, 1863. 

Fourscore and. seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a 
great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting- 
place of those who here ae their lives that this 
nation might live. It altogether fitting and 
proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say_here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the living, 
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rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who el eb here have thus far so nobly 
advariced, It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the’ great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
‘under God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the earth. 
_ Lincoln, according to W. E. Barton, made 5 auto- 
graph copies of the Gettysburg address; one at 
Washington, before leaving; one for David Wills, 
at Gettysburg; a third, several days later, for Wills; 
a fourth, for the famous orator, Edward Everett, 
for display at the N. Y. Sanitary Fair; and the 
fifth, for George Bancroft, the historian. : 
- In John Wyclif’s introduction to his translation 
of the Bible, published in England in 1382, these 

- words occur: ‘‘The Bible is for the: government of 
_ the people by the people and for the people.’’ 

_ Lincoln, as President, at Washington, was a 
‘regular attendant at the New York Ave. Presby- 
terian Church, and his pew bears a silver plate on 
the arm, stating that he sat there on Sunday morn- 
ings. He never formally joined a church or a 
denomination. ne 

iy Lincoln's estate, as administered by U. S. Su- 

_ preme Court Justice David Davis, amounted to 

_ $110,295, mostly saved from his salary of $25,000 
@ year and invested in Government securities. The 
property was equally divided among the widow and 
two sons, Robert T., and Thomas (‘‘Tad’’). 

Mrs. Lincoln, born at Lexington, Ky., in 1818, 
ed in 1882, was one of six children of Robert 
Smith Todd, a pioneer settler, by his first wife, 
Eliza Parker. By his second wife, Betsy Humphreys, 
he had nine children. Her half-sister, Emille Todd, 
became the wife of Brig. Gen. Ben Hardin Helm, 
of the Confederate Army, who was killed Sept. 20 
63, at the Battle of Chicamaugua. Lincoln and 
“Mary Todd had planned a wedding in Jan., 1841, 
ut they quarreled, and the marriage was post- 
Poned. Within a few weeks of the assassination 
Mrs. Lincoln was the object of bitter attacks in 
Congress. She was for a time in 1875 in a mental 

_ sanatorium. 

atk fter Mrs. Lincoln’s death her estate was ap- 
ne Bi Sta SpD, of which $72,000 was in U. S. 


onds. 

- f the Lincoln children, William Wallace died in 
1862, and Thomas (‘‘Tad’’) in 1871. Edward Baker 
_ Lincoln was born on March 10, 1846, and died on 
Feb. 1, 1850. Another son, Robert Todd Lincoln, 
born at Springfield, Aug. 1, 1843, studied law at 
Harvard, served in the Civil War, was Secretary of 
War in the Garfield Cabinet, then Minister to 
‘Great Britain, and later counsel to and President 

of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 
obert T. Lincoln was found dead in bed, July 
1926, at his home, Manchester, Vt. He was 
juried in the National Cemetery, at Arlington, Va., 
_ across the Potomac River from Washington. He 
had turned over to the U. S. government more than 
_ 10,000 letters to and from Abraham Lincoln, also 
eer. of state papers, pamphlets, and newspaper 


Johnson, was Mary McDonough, maid at the 
h. He was apprenticed at 10 to a tailor for a 
_ term of 8 yéars, and was chained to a table and a 
_ pair of shears, with no chance for play or school. 
His father died when he was five. He ran away 
from the tailor after 6 years of slavery, and mi- 

_ grated to Tennessee. 
In the historical museum of the State of Tennessee 
a black broadcloth coat made by Andrew Johnson 
when Governor of Tennessee, in 1853, for his friend, 
udge W. W. Pepper, of Springfield, Tenn. It is 
e only coat ever made by a governor of his State 
who was also Vice-President and President of the 
United States. Pepper had been a blacksmith be- 
fore studying law. When Johnson was elected 
Governor Judge Pepper went into a blacksmith 
shop, selected iron to his own liking, and with 
_ forge and hammer made a pair of shovel and tongs 
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When Johnson was 19 he married Eliza McCardle,. 
who taught him to write. i 

His first political office was Alderman at Greene- 
ville, Tenn.; then, in‘ 1830, Mayor; in 1835 entered J 
the Legislature; in 1843 elected to the House of fr 
Representatives as an anti-U. 8. Bank Democrat, 
and served till 1853, when he was elected Governor 
of Tennessee; in 1857 elected to the U. S. Senate, 
where he was a Union man; appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1862 Military Governor of Tennessee; 
in 1864 elected Vice-President when Lincoln was 
re-elected on the National Union Party ticket; 
succeeded to the presidency on the death of ; 
Lincoln, April 15, 1865. ait, 
President Johnson was impeached by the House % 
of Representatives for having removed without the * 
Senate’s consent, E. M.’Stanton, ‘Secretary of War, 
and on other charges. He was tried by the U. S. j 
Senate,- which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for ac- 
quittal; as two-thirds vote was necessary for con- ; 
viction. the impeachment failed, and he was ney 
acquitted May 26, 1868. ‘ ra) 
In 1875 he was again elected to the U. S. Senate 
from Tennessee. E : tS 

He was a stocky man of medium height, and he 
died of paralysis, near Carter’s Station, Tenn., and 
was buried at Greeneville. His one-room log house 
there, which he used as a tailor shop, has been 
bought by the State of Tennessee and has been © 
enclosed by a-colonial brick structure for its pro- 
tection. On display are Johnson’s iron shears and 
other personal belongings. i ; 

Mrs. Johnson, born at Leesburg, Tenn., in 1810, — 
died in 1876, was the only daughter of a widowina ~— 
mountain hamlet when Johnson married her. Their 
daughter, Martha, born in 1828, educated at . 
Georgetown, D. C., was often a guest at the White 
House in Polk’s administration. In 1857 she mar- 
ried Judge D. T. Patterson and was mistress of the 
White House in place of her invalid mother. An- 
other daughter, Mary, 1832-1883, was the wife, first 
of Daniel Stover, of Carter County, Tenn., and 
after his death, of W. R. Bacon, of Greeneville, — 
Tenn. By Stover she had three children. ; 
Ulysses S. Grant, of English descent, the pioneer 
in America being Matthew Grant, who settled, in 
1630, at Dorchester, Mass., was born at Point 
Pleasant, O., April 27, 1822, and died of cancer 
on Mt. McGregor, near Saratoga, N. Y., July 23, : 
oe: anes Tomb overlooks the Hudson at 

._Y. City. 

He was the oldest of six children of Jesse R. 
Grant, a tanner, and Hannah Simpson. Upon re- 
porting at the Military Academy at West Point for 
admission, he signed his name on the descriptive’ 
list of cadets as Ulysses Hiram Grant. He was ap- ae 
pointed as Ulysses Simpson Grant and was so borne 
on all officials records. dipiea eae 

S. Grant worked as a boy on his father’s 
farm; graduated in 1843 at the U. S. Military 
Academy; served as_an officer under Generals 
Zachary Taylor and Winfield Scott, 1845-48 in the 
war with Mexico; resigned in 1854 after service in 
California, from the army, and was a farmer and _ 

tad 


+ 


real estate dealer at St, Louis; in 1860 clerked in 
his father’s hardware and leather store at Galena, 


At the outbreak of the Civil War he drilled 
volunteers, and was commissioned Colonel of the 
21st Illinois Regiment by Gov. Yates. In 1862, after 
his capture of Ft. Donelson, he was made a Major 
General; captured Vicksburg July 4, 1863; won the 
Battle of Chattanooga on Nov. 24-25, 1863: in 1864 
was made Lieutenant General; forced Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865; in 1866 
Congress commissioned him General of the Army. 

General Grant was elected President in 1868, by 
the Republican party. Early in life he was a Whig, 
but in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In 1872 he was 
re-elected President on the Republican ticket; in 
1877-1879 made a tour of the world, and in 1880 
visited the South, Cuba, and Mexico; in 1880 his > 
308 Republican pert failed to renominate him : 
for President, after 36 ballots: in 1884 lost his 
fortune in the failure of Grant & Ward, N. Y. City 
bankers, but made another by writing his memoirs. 
He was a Methodist. The 4-room cabin in which he 
we pow, at gs eee on the Ohio Haven 22) Fe 
miles up from Cincinnati, is now restored, a par 
the Grant Memorial Park. . pation 
Mrs. Grant, born_in 1826, died in 1902, was 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louis, 
son of a Revolutionary officer. 

The Grants had four children—Frederick De: 
(born at St. Louis, May 30, 1850; died at N. Y. Ci i 
April 11, 1912); Ulysses jr., lawyer (died in Calif., 
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in mus on Me iS) 
ellie Grant and Capt. Sartoris were m ; 
the White House in 1874. Sartoris’s Perwrare 
sister of the actress, Fannie Kemble. In 1912 Mrs. 
Sartoris, then a widow, became the wife of Frank 
H. Jones, a lawyer, who was First Assistant Post- 
master General in Cleveland’s Administration, She 
died at Chicago, Aug. 30, 1922, aged 67 years. 

Rutherford B. Hayes, a Whig and then a Re- 
publican, was born, a posthumous child, at Dela- 
ware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, and died of heart disease, 
at Freemont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. His mother was 
Sophia Birchard, of Suffield, Conn. He graduated 
at Kenyon College, studied law at Harvard, and 
began to practice at Fremont; was City Solicitor of 
Cincinnati; served as a (Union) Brevet Major 
General in the Civil War; served in the House of 
Representatives, 1865-1867; elected Governor of 
Ohio, in 1867, and was re-elected; defeated for 
Congress in 1872; re-elected Governor in 1875; in 
1876 was the Republican candidate for President. 

The votes of Louisiana, South Carolina and 
Florida being in dispute, Congress appointed an 
Electoral Commission of 5 Senators, 5 Representa- 
tives and 5 Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
who, by vote of 8 to 7, decided the votes of these 
States in favor of Gen. Hayes, and he was seated. 

He was a descendant of George Hayes, a Scot, 
who settled in’ 1680 at Windsor, Conn. 

The Hayes papers and his library of Americana 
are at Freemont, O., in the Hayes Memorial. 

Mrs. Hayes, born in 1831, died in 1889, was a 
daughter of Dr. James Webb, of Chillicothe, O., 
and a granddaughter of Dr. Isaac Cook. The Webbs 
had come from Lexington, Kentucky. She refused 
to let wine be served in the White House; was a 
Methodist, and a college graduate. - 

President Hayes and his wife had eight children; 
Birchard A. (1853); Webb C. (1856-1934); Ruther- 

“ford P. (1858); Joseph T. (1861-1863); George C. 
(1864-1866); Fanny (1867); Scott R. (1871); Man- 
ning F. (1873-1874). 

James A. Garfield, 2 Republican, born on his 
father’s farm at Orange, O., Nov. 19, 1831, died at 
Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19, 1881, from assassin Charles 
J. Guiteau’s bullet, was a descendant of Edward 
Garfield, an English Puritan, who, in 1630, was one 
of the founders of Watertown, Mass. His mother 
was Eliza Ballou, a New England descendant of a 
French Huguenot. His father, Abram Garfield, was 
a native of New York, who pioneered in 1830 to 
the Ohio wilderness. i 

Garfield worked on a boat on the Ohio canals; 
did carpentry; baptized in youth a Campbellite 
into the fold of ‘The Disciples’; graduated in 1856 
at Williams College; president (1857-1861) of the 
Eclectic Institute at Hiram, O.; admitted to the 
bar; in 1859 elected to the State Senate; served as 
2 Major General in the Union Army in the Civil 
War; resigned from the army in 1863 to take a seat 
in the U. S. House of Representatives, and served 

_ until 1880, when he was elected to the U. S. Senate 
to succeed Allen G. Thurman. - 

In 1880 Garfield was elected President, and was 
inaugurated on a Friday; on July 2, 1881, he was 
fatally shot at the Baltimore and Potomac Railway 
depot, Washington, by Guiteau, and was buried at 
Cleveland, O. Guiteau was convicted of murder 
and eg hanged at the jail at Washington, June 

~ 1882. 

The assassination was linked to the “Half- 
Breed’ quarrel in Republican politics in N. Y. 
State, which led to the resignation of Roscoe 
Conkling and Thomas C. Platt from the U. S. 
Senate. 

Garfield ot re lad and strong. The Garfield 

apers are a entor, O. 
: 's. Garfield’s father was Zeb Randolph, a 
farmer at Garrettsville, O.; she was born in 1833, 
and died in 1918. She and Garfield were school- 
mates, and she became his wife when he was Presi- 
dent of the Eclectic Institute at Hiram, O. Her 
mother was a daughter of Elijah Mason, of 
ae AOR Conn., and a descendant of Gen. 
Nathanial Greene. ; 

ae Garfield children, Harry A., lawyer, be- 
came President of Williams College; James R., 
lawyer, was Secretary of the Interior under Roose~ 
velt: Abram became an architect; Irvin McDowell, 
a lawyer; Mary married J. Stanley Brown. 

Chester A. Arthur, a Whig, then a Republican, 
who became President when Garfield died, was 
born at Fairfield, Vt., Oct. 5, 1830, and died at 
N. Y. City, Nov. 18, 1886. He was a son of the 
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Rev. William Arthur and Malvina Stone, of 
old New Hampshire family. Pie 

He graduated at Union College in 1848; taught 
school at Pownall, Vt., studied law in New York 
City, helped organize in 1861 the New York State 
Militia, and when the Civil War began was ap- 
pointed Quartermaster General and equipped State 
troops for service at the front; in 1871 was “ap- 
pointed Collector of the Port of N. Y. and served 
until 1878, whem President Hayes removed him for 
political reasons. 

In 1880 as delegate at large from New York State 
he was a leader in the fight at the Republican 
National Convention to name Gen. Grant for a 
third term, and in the interests of harmony was 
put on the ticket for Vice-President. 

Arthur was tall, portly, dark, handsome, courtly. 
His death was due to apoplexy. He was buried at 
Albany, N. Y. He was an Episcopalian. 

Mrs. Arthur, who died in 1880, before her 
husband became President, was a Virginian, born 
in 1837, at Fredericksburg, and was a daughter of 
Commander William Lewis Herndon of the Navy. 

The Arthurs had three children, W. L. H. Arthur, 
who died in infancy; Chester Alan Arthur Jr., born 
1865, died 1937; and Ellen Herndon Arthur, born 
1871, who became the wife of Charles Pinkerton. 

The mistress of the White House in Arthur’s 
Administration was his sister, Mary, wife of John 
E. McElroy of Albany, N. Y. 

Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, born at Caldwell, 
N. J., March 18, 1837, died at Princeton, N. J., 
June 24, 1908, was descended from Moses Cleveland, 
of England, who settled near Woburn, Mass., 
1635. <A later ancestor, Gen. Moses Cleveland, 
founded the City of Cleveland, Ohio. Grover’s 
father, Richard Falley Cleveland, was.a son of a 
watchmaker, and was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Caldwell. Mis mother was Ann Neale, 
of Baltimore, daughter of a merchant, of Irish 
birth, and was tall, dark and slim. Grover was 
named after the Rev. Stephen Grover, his father’s 
predecessor at Caldwell. He dropped the ‘‘Stephen’’ 
while a lad at Fayetteville, N. Y. 

When he was 16 his father died and the son left 
school to clerk in a store at Clinton, N. Y.; taught, 
with an older brother, at the N. Y. City Institu- 
tion for the Blind; made up a herd book for his 
uncle, Lewis F. Allen, a stock breeder at Black 
Rock, near Buffalo; studied law at Buffalo and was 
admitted to the bar in 1859; in 1863 became 
Assistant District Attorney of Erie County; defeated 
for District Attorney in 1865, but was _ elected 
Sheriff in 1870; in 1881 elected Mayor of Buffalo; 
in 1882 elected Governor of New York; in 1884 was 
aoe President; defeated in 1888; elected again 
in_ 1892. 

Early in July, 1893, according to Dr. James H. 
Tobey, Cleveland was operated on for cancer, on 
Commodore E. C. Benedict’s yacht, Oneida, in Long 
Island Sound. The entire upper section of one jaw 
was removed; other parts of the growth were cut 
out on July 17. Then a dentist fitted in an 
artificial jaw made of vulcanized rubber. 

After leaving the White House Cleveland settled 
at Princeton, N. J., and he was buried there. On 
the change of control of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Soc. of N. Y. he was made a trustee. He was 
fond of hunting and fishing. 

Mrs. Cleveland’s father, Oscar Folsom, was a 
law partner of Cleveland, at Buffalo. Her mother 
was Emma C. Harmon. She was born in 1864, was 
married to the President at the White House in 
ee and their second daughter was born there in 


Before the marriage, the mistress of the Execu- 
tive Mansion was the President’s youngest sister, 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. An older sister, Margaret, 
born at Caldwell, N. J., Oct. 28, 1838, became the 
wife of Norval B. Bacon, an architect, and died at 
Toledo, March 5, 1932. 

President Cleveland had five children, Ruth, 
Esther, Marion, Richard Folsom, and Francis 
Grover. 

Cleveland’s widow married, Feb. 10, 1913, 
Thomas Jex Preston, Jr., Professor of Archeology. 

Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was born at 
North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833, and died at Indian- 
apolis, March 13, 1901. He was descended from the 
Virginia Harrisons. He was the third son of John 
Scott Harrison, a son of President William Henry 
Harrison. By some, the Harrison lineage is traced 
to Pocahontas. Benjamin’s mother was Elizabeth 
F, Irwin. 

He worked on his father’s 400-acre farm; grad- 
uated in 1852 at Miami University; admitted to 
practice law in 1853 at Cincinnati; elected in 1860 | 
as reporter of the Indiana Supreme Court; raised 
volunteers and served as a Union General in the 


Civil War, defeated for Governor in 1876; in-1879 - 
a@ Member of the Mississippi River Commission; in . 


1881 elected from Indiana to the United States 


Taft came up for 


Senate: in 1888 elected President; in 1892 re- | Ta! 
é }him as an indep 


nominated but was defeated. 
Harrison was an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church at Indianapolis. He was short, sandy,| He 
astute, unsociable, with small, bright, sharp eyes. athletics. 
His estate was estimated at $375,000. is in_1906. 
_ The first Mrs. Harrison, who was born at Oxford, 
O., in 1832, and died in the White House, in 1892, c 
was a daughter of Prof. John W. Scott of Miami | Dutch Church. He was buried at Oyster Bay, N 
University, later President of Oxford Seminary. | His sister, Corinne (Mrs. Douglas Robinson), be 
She was a musician and painter, the first Presi- | in 1861, died in Feb., 1933, at N. Y. City. He was 
dent-General of the Daughters of the American |} an uncle of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 4 \ 
Revolution. The first Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married on 
Mrs. Harrison’s son, Russell B,, mining engineer | Oct. 27, 1880, was Alice Hathaway Lee, daughter 
and journalist, graduated at Lafayette (Pa.) Col- | of George Cabot Lee and of Caroline Haskell Lee, — 
“Jege. Her daughter, Mary, married James R. | of Boston; she and her husband’s mother died at 
‘McKee, an Indianapolis merchant. She died on|N. Y. City on Feb. 14, 1884. A 
Oct. 28, 1930, at Greenwich, Conn. Her only child was Alice Lee Roosevelt, who}, i7 oe 
The Second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary Scott | 1906, at the White House, married Nicholas Long- 
Lord Dimmick, niece of the first Mrs. Harrison, worth, a Cincinnati lawyer and landowner and a 
and widow of Walter Erskine Dimmick, a lawyer, | Republican Representative in Congress. A child, — 
who died of typhoid, in N. Y. City in 1882. She | Paulina, was born Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, then 
was born in Honesdale, Pa., in 1858, and had | Speaker of the House of Representatives, died at 
spent two years at the White House during her | the age of 61 on April 9, 1931. 5 
aunt’s life. The ex-president married her at N. Y. The second Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married 
City. By the second wife Harrison had one child, | on Dec. 2, 1886, at London, was Edith Kermit 
Elizabeth Harrison, born in 1897. In 1921 she mar- | Carow, daughter of Charles Carow and of Gertrude — 
ried James Blaine Walker, jr., a great-nephew of | Tyler Carow, of N. Y. City. She was born in 861. 
James G. Blaine. By this union there were five children—Theodore 
“William McKinley, a Republican, was born at| jr., Kermit, Ethel Carow (Mrs. Richard Derby), 
Niles, O., Jan. 29, 1843, and died at Buffalo, N. Y., | Archibald Bulloch, and Quentin. The last named, 
Sept. 14, 1901. He was of Highland Scottish descent, | an aviator in Europe in the World War, was killed 
_put/ his’ ancestors lived long in Ireland before | in action and was buried where he fe)l. Theodore 
settling in York County, Pa. His father was William | who served as Lieutenant Colonel in the World 
_ McKinley, operator of charcoal furnaces at Niles, | War, was Assistant Secretary of the Navy under 
_©., his mother was Nancy Allison, of Scottish line- | Harding and under Coolidge; ra: unsuccessfully _ 
age, whose family settled in Westmoreland County, | for Governor of New York State in 1924, and later 
NE was appointed Governor of Puerto Rico, and, in — 
McKinley was the seventh of nine children. He | 1932, Governor General of the Philippines. 
quit Allegheny College to make a living, and taught William H. Taft was born at Cincinnati Sept, 15, — 
school; enlisted as a private and served in the Civil | 1857, the son of Alphonso Taft and the latter’s J 
_ War, and came out a Major; studied law and prac- | second wife, Louisa Maria Torrey, and was a 
brother of Henry W. and Horace D. Taft, and a ~ 
half-brother of the late Charles P. Taft, the latter’: 
mother being Fannie Phelps, of Vermont. 4 
Alphonso Taft was Secretary of War and later 
Attorney General in Grant’s Cabinet, and was 
Minister to Austria, and then to Russia, under 
President Arthur. 4 
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excep! 
unseated him; elected Governor, 1891 and re-elected 
eaget elected President in 1896 and re-elected in 


__ McKinley was assassinated by an anarchist, Leon . H. Taft graduated in 1878, at Yale, and in 
_ Czolgosz, who shot him twice, with a pistol hidden | 1880 at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the 
fy ina handkerchief, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan-| Bar in 1880; a law reporter on Cincinnati dailie: 
a American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y. The President | Assistant Prosecuting Attorney 1881-1882; Assista 
died Sept. 14, at the home of John G. Milburn, at | City Solicitor, 5 
Buffalo. Czolgosz was convicted and was electro- 
_ cuted Oct. 29, 1901, at Auburn State Prison. 
__ McKinley was a_ Methodist. He was buried at 
Canton, O, The McKinley papers were put in ‘ n 
possession of George B. Cortelyou at N. Y. City. 3. Civi pines, 1901- 
Mrs, McKinley, born in 1847, died in 1907, ; in 1902 arranged at Rome with Pope Leo — 
' was a daughter of James Asbury Saxton and Kath- | XIII, the question of purchase of Roman Catholic 
__erine DeWalt. She was educated in private schools, | lands in the Philippines; Secretary of War unde: 
_ spent'some time in Europe and was cashier in her | Roosevelt, 1904-1908; Provisional Governor of Cub 
_ father’s bank at Canton, Ohio, when she married. | for a while in 1907; on Government mission in 1907 
Their two children, Katie and Ida, died in early | to Cuba, Panama and the Philippines. ~~. e 
childhood. A nervous ailment then made her an Taft was elected President in 1908; defeated for — 
invalid for the rest of her life. She was, neverthe- | re-election in 1912; professor of law at Yale Uni- 
ieee the mistress of the White House, accompanied | versity, 1913-1921; appointed Chief Justice United 
er husband everywhere, and was with him at} States Supreme Court, June 30, 1921, and resigned 
Buffalo when he was assassinated. on Feb, 3, 1930, at Asheville, N.C. ” Fs oe 
Theodore Roosevelt, Republican (descendant of| ‘Taft left Asheville very ill, and was taken, by. 
Claes Martenszen van Rosenvelt, of Zeeland, Hol- | train, to Washington, where he died on M: at A ; 
Be eo ai erated in 1649-50 to New Netherland | 1930. The body Jay in state, on March, ii sander 
eae aa vaae' rie was born at N. Y. City, | the Dome of the Capitol, and then was buried with — 
Oct, 27, , and died in sleep at Oyster Bay,| military honors, at ‘the National Cemetery, _ 
N. Y., Jan. 6, 1919. He was a son of Theodore | Ayfington : emeserys, 1 
evelt, (1831-1978) Collector ‘of the Port, and| “His estate was estimated at $350,000 personalt: 
pee aos “tak apt of | and $125,000 realty. Taft was a Unitarian, He wae 


Maj. James S. Bulloch, of Roswell, G 
_ Roosevelt graduated at Harvard, traveled in| *@ll, portly and affable. The Taft papers are in the 


rope; served 1882-1884 in the New York State | Library of Congress. : , 

ssembiy; lived 1884-1886 on a North Dakota ranch, | ,,.M™S, Taft was Helen Herron, of Cincinnati, a 
‘an unsuccessful candidate for Mayor of New York | daughter of Judge John W. Herron and Harriet 
City in 1886; Police Commissioner; a member of | Collins. She is one of eight children, a musician — 
_ the National’ Civil Service Commission; Assistant and a founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her) 
_ Secretary of the Navy (April 19, 1897-May 10, 1898), | father was a law partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. 
esigning to organize with Surgeon Leonard Wood | Mts. Taft was an Episcopalian. } 
Ist U. S. Cavalry (Roosevelt’s Rough Riders),| Her only daughter is Helen Herron Taft, wife 
which served in Cuba in the Spanish-American | Of Frederick Manning, a professor at’ Bry; ‘ 
War, and of which he became Colonel: elected | Mawr. Her sons are Robert Alphonso Taft and’ ae 
{ sovernor of New York 1898; elected Vice-President | Charles Phelps Taft, 2d. uy 
____ in 1900 and became President in 1901 on McKinley’s | __Mrs. Taft has blue-gray eyes and a contralto _ 

assassination; elected President in 1904; hunted in | voice, a broad forehead and brown hair. 

East Africa in 1909-1910; defeated for President on Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was born at 
Mavis Lage oe be = aed visited ete es a vey Dec. 28, 1856, and died Feb. 3 1924 ; 
‘ -1914, at Washington. He was a'son of sbyterian 
5 prouen ers proueet about the nomination of Taft | minister, the Rey. Joseph nieeies Wine ae 
Di. aie eaace 4: m and was friendly until Oct., 1911, | Janet Woodrow, daughter of a Scottish-Presbyterian 
et eon é side sae N aaes Wena Geen ed ie ae ane a grandson of James Wilson, a Pres- 
wU~.S. ; chasing the | byterian, of Ulster, Ireland, who settled at - 
_ Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., a step which the steel | delphia in 1807, and b 1 eyed eae 
interests had taken with Roosevelt's consent. When | in 1808. a girl, ts an, Ulster Pres ane 
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had come across the Atl i 
nee, oa Ss the antic in the same ship 


Wilson graduated at Princeton University, 1879; 
graduated in law at the University of Virginia in 
1881; and took his Ph.D degree at Johns Hopkins 
in 1886. He practiced law at Atlanta, Ga., 1882- 
1883; taught history and political economy at Bryn 
Mawr College, 1885-1888 and at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, 1888-1890; professor of jurisprudence and 


Political economy at Princeton University, 1890-. 


In 1902 he was chosen President of Princeton 
University and served until Oct., 1910; Governor of 
New Jersey, 1911-1913; elected President in 1912, 
re-elected in 1916. 

He helped draft a treaty of peace with Germany, 
at Paris (Versailles) in 1919, welding in it the cov- 
eneant of the League of Nations. The treaty and 
Covenant were accepted by Japan and the Allies 
in Europe, but were rejected by the U. S. Senate. 
In campaigning in the West to arouse public 
sentiment for the treaty, the President was partly 
Paralyzed by apoplexy, Sept. 26, 1919. 

In the first days of March, 1919, as Mr. Wilson 
left for Paris after his brief visit home, a manifesto 
signed by 39 senators warned him against locking 
the League of Nations covenant with the peace 
treaties. He paid no heed. The final vote in the 
Senate on the treaty, in March, 1920, was 49 for, 
and 35 against; 29 votes against on that poll, would 
have been enough to reject. The opposition was 
led by Senators Henry C. Lodge of Mass., William 
a of Idaho, and Hiram Johnson of Cali- 
ornia. 

He was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1919. 
Wilson was a Presbyterian. He was entombed in 
the P. E. Cathedral, Washington. His estate was 
valued at over $600,000. His papers were given, 
in Oct. 1939, to the Library of Congress. 

The first Mrs. Wilson, Ellen Louise Axson, of 
Rome, Ga., born in 1860, was a sister of Prof. 
Stockton Axson of Princeton University, and a 
daughter of the Rev. S. E. Axson and Margaret 
Hoyt. She was aided as mistress of the White 
House by her three children, Margaret W., Eleanor 
R., who there became the second wife of William 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Wil- 
son; and Jessie W., who also there married, Nov. 
25, 1913, Francis B. Sayre, a lawyer, a member of 
the Pennsylvania family that has large coal and 
Tailroad properties. Mrs. Sayre died on Jan. 15, 
1933, at Cambridge, Mass. e first Mrs. Wilson 
died in the White House in 1914. 

The second Mrs. Wilson, Edith Bolling of 
Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt, a Wash- 
ington jeweler, was born in 1872.: One of three 
sisters, she inherited a fortune from her_ first 
husband, and was mistress of the White House 
during the last of the first and all of the second 
Wilson Administrations. She accompanied him to 
the Versailles Peace Conference, was his companion 
in all of his travels in Europe and the United 
States, and was with him when he was stricken 
in the West. 

Warren G. Harding was born at Corsica, O., 
Nov. 2, 1865, and died at San Francisco, Aug. 2, 
1923. He was the son of Dr. George Tryon Harding 
and Phoebe Elizabeth Dickerson. He _ studied, 
1879-1882, at Ohio Central College; in 1884 became 
connected with the Daily Star, at Marion, O., and 
later owned and edited the paper, selling it shortly 
before his death. 

He served in the State Senate, 1900-1904; Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Ohio, 1904-1906; defeated for 
Governor in 1910; entered the U. S. Senate in 1915; 
elected President in 1920. 

he Limitation. of Armament Conference was 
held under his invitation, at Washington, begin- 
ning on Nov. 11, 1921. 

Harding was tall, leisurely in movement, genial, 
and a pacifier: a Baptist. He was buried at 
Marion, O. 

His estate, exclusive of his newspaper, was 
Officially appraised at $486,566. 

Mrs. Harding, Florence Kling, born Aug. 15, 
1860, was a daughter of Amos O. Kling, a Marion, 
Ohio, hardware merchant and later a banker. Her 
family were Mennonites. Mrs. Harding’s first hus- 
band was Henry DeWolfe, by whom she had a son, 
Marshall Eugene De Wolfe. Mrs. Harding died at 
Marion, Novy. 21, 1924. Almost. all of her estate, 
estimated at $350,000, was left in trust to Marshall 
De Wolfe’s children, Jean and George N. 

Calvin Coolidge, a Republican, was born at 
Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, son of Col. John Calvin 


' Coolidge, farmer and storekeeper (who died, aged 


, at Plymouth, Vt., March 18, 1926), and Victoria 
° Moor. His ancestor, John Coolidge, came. with 
his wife, Mary, from England and settled at Cam- 
pridge (then Watertown), in the Puritan Colony of 
Massachusetts pay, 


in 1630. 
Coolidge graduated at Amherst College, 1895; 
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admitted to practice law, 1897, at Northampton, 
Mass.; City Councilman, 1899; City Solicitor, 1900- 
1901; clerk of the Courts, 1904; member of the 
Lower House of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
1907-1908; Mayor of Northempton, 1910-1911; 
member of the State Senate, 1912-1915; and Presi- 
dent of that body, 1914-1915; Lieutenant-Governor 
of Massachusetts, 1916-1918; Governor, 1919-1920; 
elected Vice-President in 1920, and became Presi- 
dent on Harding’s death, Aug. 2, 1923. He was 
sworn by his father, Col. John Coolidge, in the 
family homestead, at Plymouth Notch, Vt., early 
in the morning of Aug. 3. A question was raised 
as to the validity of that oath, Col. Coolidge being 
only a state officer (Justice of the Peace). There- 
fore, a_ second oath was taken, on Aug. 17, before 
A. A. Hoehling, then a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. He was elected 
President in 1924, for the full term. On retirement 
he returned to Northampton (Mass.), where he 
died, unexpectedly and unattended, on Jan. 5, 
1933, at “‘The Beeches,’’ an estate which he had 
bought on the outskirts. There, in the daytime, he 
was found lifeless, on the floor of an upstairs room, 
by his wife, on her return from shopping. It was 
said he had suffered from indigestion. There 
was no autopsy. The certificate of the family 
doctor stated the cause of death as ‘‘probably 
coronary thrombosis,’’ which means that a blood 
clot -peogees the heart. He was buried at Ply- 
mouth, Vt. 

Mr. Coolidge’s will, made at the White House 
Dec. 20, 1926, left his estate to his wife. His 
papers are with the Library of Congress. 

Mrs Coolidge is the daughter of Capt. Andrew 
I. Goodhue and Almira Barret, was born on Jan. 3, 
1879, at Burlington, Vt. The Captain was a Demo- 
crat, and was a steamboat inspector while Grover 
Cleveland was President. Mrs. Coolidge graduated 
at the University of Vermont in 1902 and then 
tdught at the Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Of the two children, John B. Coolidge, born in 
1906, graduated at Amherst College in 1928; and 
Calvin Coolidge, jr., born in_ 1908, died in Wash- 
ington, July 7, 1924. John B. Coolidge, on Sept. 
23, 1929, married Florence, daughter of Gov. John 
H. Trumbull of Connecticut. 

Herbert Clark Hoover was descended from 
Andrew Hoover, born in Ellerstadt, the Palatinate, 
came to America in 1738, settling in Pennsylvania, 
later migrating to Maryland and from there to 
North Carolina. His son, John Hoover, removed 
from North Carolina to Ohio. John Hoover’s son, 
Jesse Hoover, (1799-1856), settled at West Branch, 
Iowa, 1854, and was Herbert Hoover’s great grand- 
father. His grandfather was Eli Hoover (1820- 
1892). “His father, Jesse Clark Hoover sors Aas 
married Hulda Randall Minthorn (1848-1883). 
Herbert Hoover was born at West Branch, Iowa, 
Aug. 10, 1874. 

Herbert Hoover’s ancestors were Quakers; his 
father a blacksmith. Left an orphan in childhood, 
Herbert lived with his Uncle Allan on a farm in 
Iowa, later with an Uncle Laban Miles, Osage 
Indian Agent in Indian Territory, and then with a 
_— uncle, John Minthorn at Newberg and Salem, 

regon. 

Herbert Hoover’s education began in the public 
schools at West Branch, Iowa, and in Oregon, and 
was finished at Leland Stanford Junior University 
which he entered when it first opened, in the fall 
of 1891. He specialized in engineering, and gradu- 
ated in 1895. He married in 1899 Miss Lou Henry, 
daughter of Charles D. Henry, of Monterey, Calif. 

As an undergraduate he worked upon the 
Arkansas and the United States Geological Surveys, 
and in the mines in California. In 1896 he began 
his career as a mining engineer, and to 1914 was 
thus engaged, in this country, Australia, Africa, 
Europe, and Asia. 

At the outbreak of the war he was in Europe in 
furtherance of the participation of foreign govern- 
ments in the celebration of the opening of the 
Panama Canal, to be held in San Francisco, With 
the declaration of war he was made Chairman of 
the American Relief Committee at London, and 
subsequently was the head of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium; U.S. Food Administrator, Aug. 
1917-June, 1919, member War Council, and various 
commissions. 

He was U. S. Secretary of Commerce, 1921-28; 
served in many other public capacities. / 

Herbert Hoover in Feb., 1938, was quoted as say- 
ing, in response to an inquiry, that he did not 
take for his own personal use, any of the salary 
paid him while he was President, Secretary of 
Commerce, Food Administrator, or Director of the 
Belgian Relief Program. Part of the money went 
to charities, part to supplement salaries of persons 
who worked under him and to whom the govern-~ 
ment paid less than he thought they were worth. 
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Mrs. Hoover was born at Waterloo, Iowa, on 
March 29, 1875, daughter of Charles D. Henry, a 
banker and-man of means, who died in 1928. Be- 
cause of the mother’s poor health, the Henrys 
moved first to Whittier, in Los Angeles County, 
Calif., and then to Monterey, same state. Mrs. 
Hoover attended Stanford University, went, as a 
bride, in 1899, to China, and took part with her 
husband in the defense of Tientsin in the Boxer 
outbreak of 1900. 

The Hoovers have two children, Herbert Jr., and 
Allan. The former is married, and has children. 
Mrs. Hoover was brought up as an Episcopalian. 
She and her husband were married at Monterey at 
the Roman Catholic mission there. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was born on the 
family estate at Hyde Park,-N. Y., on the east side 
of the Hudson River on Jan. 30, 1882, son of 
James Roosevelt, who died Dec. 8, 1900, and of 
the latter’s wife, Sara Delano, and a direct 
descendant in the eighth generation of Claes 
Martenszan van Rosenvelt, or Roosevelt, who ar- 
rived in New Amsterdam about 1649 from some- 
where in Holland and married Jannetje Samuels. 

They died in 1660, leaving five minor children, the 

youngest of whom, Nicholas baptized in New 
Amsterdam in September, 1658, settled at Esopus, 
now Kingston, and there married Heyltje Barent- 
sen. In 1690 he was back in New York where he 
Deeeme an Alderman, first in 1700, and again in 
& 1715. 

From Nicholas’s second son, Johannus (born 
1689 at Esopus), President Theodore Roosevelt was 
_ descended. u 

From Nicholas’s son Jacobus, or James (born 

, the line runs to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


was elected as a Democrat to the State Senate from 
a the Hyde Park (Dutchess County) district, and was 
re-elected in 1912, in which year he was a delegate 
to the Democratic National Convention, at Balti- 


1920, Roosevelt was nominated 
r vice-president on the ticket with James M. Cox 
Ohio. Gov. Alfred E. Smith of New York made 
the seconding speech for him, After his’ defeat 
Roosevelt resumed the practice of law in New York 
Hd ‘and was until 1928 vice-president of the 
i elity and Deposit Co. of New York City. 
In August, 1921, while at his summer home at 
ampobello, New Brunswick, he was stricken with 
infantile paralysis, which left him with his legs 
“paralyzed, but he finally discarded his crutches to 
walk with the use of canes and with steel braces 
td tted to his legs. The healing waters of Warm 
_ Springs, Ga., proved beneficial and he established 
the Foundation there to help sufferers without 
means to obtain treatment. He had been a tennis 
player and a swimmer. 
_ He was elected governor of New York State in 
1928 and was re-elected in 1930. He offered Alfred 
E. Smith the Democratic candidate, at the 
ational Convention in 1924, at New York City, 
the nomination finally went to John W. 
Davis, a Wall Street lawyer; and again, in 1928, 
Pe at the Democratic National Convention at Houston, 


_ John Nance Garner was born in a log cabin in 
_ Red River County, Texas, Nov. 22, 1869, the son of 
John N. and Sarah G. Garner, pioneers. His 
mother lived _to see her son elected to the vice- 
_ presidency. He had little formal schooling, though 
he spent one term at Vanderbilt University. Re- 
bly ek! turning, he punched cattle in the Panhandle days 
___ to support. himself while he studied law at night. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1890, and started 
peeps at Uvalde, Tex. Mr. Garner helped edit 
weekly paper. As he prospered he bought into 
the State Bank of Uvalde and as time went on 
obtained control of that bank and also of the 
peredle County State Bank. He first entered public 
life as a county judge. He also became a large land 
owner. He was elected to the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives for two terms, 1898-1902. Here he secured 
the passage of a bill which would have cut Texas 
- into five states as provided for under the Annexa- 
os Sa ntion, but Governor Joseph D. Sayers 
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/'man of the woman’s division of the New York 


John Nance Garner, Vice-President ‘a 


direct reli 
in_ 1936. 
Mrs, Franklin D. 3 

riage, on Mch. 17, 1905, she was Miss Anna Eleanor — 
Roosevelt, of Tivoli, N. ¥., the daughter of the late 

Elliott Roosevelt, younger brother of President ; 
Theodore Roosevelt. a 

Mrs. Roosevelt was born in New York City, Oct. 

11, 1884. She was educated in private schools and ~ 
was given the honorary degree of D. H. L. by 
Russell Sage College in 1929. She taught in a 
private school for girls and has been active in 
educational, sociological and political affairs, and 
has made many speeches. She was financial chair- 
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Democratic State Commission 1924-28, a member 
of the advisory committee in charge of Women’s 
Activities, Democratic National Campaign commit- — 
tee, 1928, and vice-president of the New York State 
League of Women Voters. She plays tennis and 
likes outdoor life. 
The Roosevelts have five children and 10 grand- 
children (July, 1940) The children are— : 
James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cushing, 
oR Brookline, Mass., who divorced him in March, 
940. f 
Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Donner, of Bryn Mawr, Pa.; divorced, July 17, 
1933; married, July 22, 1933, Ruth Josephine 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex. 
Franklin D., Jr., married, June 30, 1937, Miss 
Ethel du Pont, of Wilmington, Del. ys 
John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. 
Clark, of Nahant, Mass. “61 gee 
Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, to Curtis 
B. Dall, of N. Y. City; divorced, July 30, 1934; 
married, Jan. 18, 1935, to John Boettiger of — 
N. Y. City. : 
A 12-acre tract on the Roosevelt estate, Hyde 
Park, N. Y., on the east side of the Hudson River, — 
was deeded to the United States Government in 
July, 1939, as the site of a library to house more 
than 6,000,000 of the Chief Executive’s documents 
and manuscripts, including his personal papers as — 
State Senator, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Governor of New York and President. The build= 
ing is of stone in Dutch colonial style. “5 
_ The papers of most of the Presidents are lodged 
in the Library of Congress. A committee of schol- . 
ars which advised him on the project, the President 
said, concluded that in these modern days ‘“‘it is - 
advisable for us not to put all our historic eggs 
in one basket, that there is too much risk in having 
all of our historic material in one place. This 
spreads the risk, and incidentally, will probably 
result in an increased public interest in historic — 
documents in every part of the country.’ 
In 1933 the Equity and Law Life Assurance So-. : 
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ciety of London sold. to the New York Stock Ex-= 
change firm of Jacquelin & De Coppet, a £60,000 ; 
policy on the life of President Roosevelt. i 


Mr. Garner was elected from the 15th District (as 
large as New York State), to the 58th-72nd Con- 
Bresses, 1903-1933. Because of the Harding land- 
Slide he became ranking member of the Ways and 
Means Committee and minority leader, and when > 
the Democrats won control of the House was elected — 
Speaker in 1931, In his entire service he introduced 
but two bills and spoke infrequently. He e rugged 
and ruddy with keen blue eyes and short cropped 
snow-white hair, and with a close-lipped mouth, 
He is an enthusiastic hunter and fisherman. _ 
Mr. Garner married Miss Ettie Rheiner, of sturdy 
Texas stock, Nov. 25, 1895. She had become pro- 
ficient in stenography at a girls’ seminary and 
acted as his secretary during his congressional 
career. With wide political information and ac- 
quaintance, she has a notable grasp of publi 
questions. She always opened his office by 
A. M. They have one son, Tully C. Garner. g 
banker in Uvalde. . 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AREA—Continental, 3,026,789 sq. m.: total, in- 
cluding Territories and Dependencies, 3,738,395 
Sq. m. These figures do not include the area of 
eight naval-air bases leased from Great Britain. 

POPULATION—Census of 1940, Continental, es- 
timated 132,000,000, an increase compared to 1930 
of approximately 7.5 per cent. The percentage of 
increase in the 1920-1930 decade was 16 per cent. 
The 1940 provisional returns, unless uncompiled 
returns completely change a clearly indicated 
trend, will reveal that in the 1930-1940 decade, for 
the first time in history, the rural population grew 
faster than the urban population. 

The United States of America, Federal republic, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, on the 
south by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico, and on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean. It comprises 48 
States and the Federal District of Columbia. This 
is called for convenience in reference Continental 
United States. Continental United States is the 
fourth largest country in the world in point of 
area, being exceeded only by Soviet Russia, China, 
Canada and Brazil. Only three countries have a 
larger population—China, India and Soviet Russia. 
Its non-contiguous areas are the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii; Puerto Rico, the Philippine 
Islands, the Virgin Islands of the United States, 
American Samoa, Guam, Wake and scattered 
islands in the Pacific; and the Panama Canal 
Zone. The United States also claims about one 
hundred ungoverned islands in various parts of the 
Pacific and Atlantic oceans. : 

The Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
set up in the Interior Department by Executive 
Order of President Roosevelt (March 3, 1933), 
has oversight of the affairs of Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. The Canal Zone is under the control 
of the War Department and American Samoa 
and Guam under the Navy Department. 

The general topography of Continental United 
States and the climate, natural resources and racial 
elements are varied. In the eastern part, excepting 
in the south, are several mountain ranges of the 
Appalachian system, rising never to more than 
6,000 to 7,000 feet of altitude, and ranging north 
and south. The Adirondacks, in northern New 
York State, are declared by the United States 
Geological Survey to have been the first land 
that arose in the western world. Sweeping west- 
ward from the eastern mountains is a vast, fertile 
plain, the valley of the Mississippi River, a thou- 
sand miles wide and about as long, to where the 
mountain formation again is found, the Rocky 
Mountain range, highest in North America, beyond 
which westwardly is a tableland of mean elevation 
of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and still farther to the 
westward are other mountain ranges of lesser 
altitudes, with a low coast range skirting the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean. . 

The United States has eight great rivers—the 
Hudson, entering the Atlantic at the harbor of 
New York City in the northeastern corner of the 
country; the Delaware, entering the Atlantic 
through Delaware Bay, midway down the coast; 
the Potomac, entering the Atlantic through Chesa- 
peake Bay, just south from Delaware Bay; the 
Mississippi, greatest of North American rivers in 
its relationship to civilization, rising in Minnesota, 
near to Canada, entering the Gulf of Mexico on 
the southern side of the country; the Ohio, flowing 
from the eastern mountains westwardly to join the 
Mississippi in the east central part of the country; 
the Missouri, which flows from the northwestern 
mountains eastwardly to the Mississippi, being 
confiuent with that stream just north of where the 
Ohio joins it; the Columbia, which rises in British 
territory, and flows across a vast tableland west 


ada. 
reat Lakes, largest inland body of_fresh 
Be oy he world: ‘Superior, Michigan, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario, are a striking phase of the 
geological formation, and carry immense passenger 


and freight tonnage. 3 


The Mississippi, Potomac, Delaware, Hudson and 

Columbia Rivers are navigable for’ considerable 
distances, and the Missouri for light-dratight 
craft quite a distance up from the Mississi pi. 
The Red River, southernmost of the great tripus 
taries of the Mississippi, is navigable for 350 of 
its 1,200 miles for light-draught vessels, and at 
high water several hundred miles ‘farther. The 
Sacramento in California is navigable for 180 
miles. Of the lesser rivers, the most important 
are the Connecticut, Susquehanna, James, Cum- 
berland, Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior, in the 
eastern half of the country, and the Arkansas 
west of the Mississippi. The Rio Grande, rising 
in Colorado, non-navigable, save for 61 miles 
from its mouth, is in the eastern half boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. 
, The Yukon in Alaska, which rises in small lakes 
in the Dominion of Canada, flows northwestwardly 
into Alaska, then westwardly and then southwest- 
wardly into Norton Sound, which in turn makes 
into Bering Sea. It flows for 1,765 miles through 
Alaska and is navigable for 1,200 miles. 

In natural resources, the United States is one of 
the richest countries in the world. Its coal, oil 
timber and precious metals exist in vast natura 
stores, and practically every base mineral’ known to 
civilization is deposited in its areas. The timber 
resources have been depleted. seriously; but the 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestation. 

The original forest area of the United States is 
estimated at 820,000,000 acres, or nearly half of 
the land area of the United States. In addition 
there were about 100,000,000 acres of non-commer- 
cial forest or low-grade woodland and scrub. The 
present area of commercial forest land is estimated 
(1940) at 494,898,000 acres, divided as follows: 


Acres 
Sawtimber areas 
Old growth 2.2.24... .05 2. -uen» oe Sa eemoue 
Second growth ....,.........0.%...+ 89,790,000 
Cordwood areas rh ame 120,881,000 
Fair to satisfactory restocking areas.. 102,073,000 
Poor to non-restocking areas ......... 83,299,000 


Total 494,898,000 


Non-commercial forest land in the United States 
covers an additional 108,700,000 acres. In all, 
about 615 million acres, or one third of the conti- 
nental United States is forest land. t 

There are over 175,000,000 acres in the 158 Na- 
tional Forests. National Forests are administered 
by the U. S. Forest Service for continuous produc- 
tion or ‘‘sustained yield’’ of timber. The Forest 
Service also cooperates with the States and with 
private timberland owners to provide protection 
from fire and to develop sustained yield manage- 
ment on other timberlands of the country. Com- 
munities own and manage more than 1,500 forest 
areas, containing approximately 3 million acres. 
States own 19 million acres of forest land. 

The land acreage of the United States is 1,904,- 
000,000 acres, divided according to the report of 
the National Resources Planning Board as fol- 


lows: 
Million Per- 
Acres cent 
Land in Farms: 
Crop land harvested........... 359 18.9 
Idle, failure and waste.......... 99 5.1 
Plowable pec in. Suatca olen -109 5.7 
Nonplowable pasture........... 270 14.2 
Woodland pasture............. 1 85 4.5 
Woodland not pastured......... 65 8.4 
aa Aen ears CO Lhe 987 51.8 
Land Not in Farms: 
Private forest (grazed)........ 5 143 7.5 
Public forest (grazed).......... 106 5.6 
Private forest (not grazed)...... 151 7.9 
Public forest (not grazed)....... 57 3.0 
Private grazing land........... 126 6.6: 
Public grazing land............ 203 10.7 
Cities and towns........,+....++ 12 we 
Parks, reservations, etc......... 13 ae 
Roads, railroads.,......-<..4% 23 BA | 
Desert, swamps, rocky, dunes. .., 83 4.4 
Motalacs.sute ¢ i Ad dhe ieee 917 48.2 
Total awd, ..v1... 22. + knee 1,904 100.0 


The Department of Commerce reported that the 
eeentdl she (1937) of the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia was $139,615,171,000, 


: 
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The United 


' Wildlife is abundant in the United States and 
proved a means of sustenance for the early pio- 
neers. The bison (or buffalo) is now nearly extinct 
and protected in national parks, although it once 
roved in tremendous herds across the great plain 
States. This country has been the domain of 
numerous species of interesting fauna. There is the 
Rocky Mountain sheep, the Rocky Mountain goat 
(a goat-like antelope); the prong-horn antelope 
(the only antelope extant with deciduous and 
forked horns); the moose (true elk); caribou 
(reindeer); other species of deer, several varieties 
of bear (including the grizzly bear), the raccoon, 
jcougar (American lion or panther); ocelot (in the 
southwest), lynx, wolf, fox, weasel, marten, skunk, 
polecat, otter, mink, beaver, muskrat, woodchuck, 
prairie-dog, sewellel, hare, porcupine, squirrel, 
gopher, opossum, armadillo (Texas) and many 
destructive species of the rat and mouse family. 
The jaguar used to be seen in Texas and the pec- 
cary in Arkansas. American birdlife is represented 
by the wild turkey, grouse, crane, heron, pigeon, 
mocking-bird, parrot, humming-bird, song thrush, 
_ other small birds (sparrows, warblers, flycatchers), 
eagle, falcon, owl; buzzard-vulture, flamingo, ibis, 
goose, duck, swan, other game-birds and water- 
_ fowl of many species. 
The alligator basks in southern waters; also a 
true crocodile on the southeast coast of Florida; 
the ‘‘Gila-monster’’ (lizard) and horned toads 
cause goosefiesh in the southwest; the green lizard 
or chameleon in Florida; and many poisonous 
rattlesnakes, moccasins and copperheads are found 
throughout the country. ; 
In the northern part of the United States are 
rich forests of pine (including white pine), spruce, 
hemlock, yellow cedar, hackmatack or larch, linden 
or basswood, black and white ash, sugar and other 
maples, birch and elm. Somewhat further south 
are to be found in abundance the hickory, the oak, 
the tulip-tree, sassafras, cherry, magnolia, walnut, 
red cedar, tupelo, persimmon, plane, poplar, beech, 
F, atalpa. In the southern coast regions are the long- 
_ leaved pine, hard or pitch pine, live oak, palmetto 
and the deciduous cypress. Much of the commercial 
supply of white pine has come from Michigan, 


and beech exist far into the south. 

_ Distinctive American small flora include the 
- buffalo berry, laurel (shrub), leatherwood, paw- 
Baw, spice-bush, witch-hazel, Azaleas, blackberries, 

ogwoods, rhododendrons, sumachs, whortleberries 
are found in Europe as well as America. 
_ The climate of the United States is of every 
gradation, from the north temperate, with rather 
cold winters and pleasant summers, to the sub- 
&e tropical, with ery variety of flora adapted to so 
wide a range of latitude. Eastwardly and west- 
ih _ wardly, even greater variation is found. For there 
are regions of normal moisture precipitation in the 

j rtheast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 

2ast, of normal precipitation in the central table- 

land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity 

nd moistness as one proceeds westwardly, until on 

he coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 

average precipitation in the United States—120 
inches a year. 

Being in the north temperate zone, in a general 
egion of prevailing westerly winds, part of the 
nited States is subject to cyclonic storms because. 
she air does not move eastward in steadily blowing 
finds, as is the case with the trades, but in whirl- 
ing formations that have a general easterly direc- 
_ tion. The West Indian hurricane, which has caused 

much damage in the United States, generally 

originates in the tropics, moves over the West 
Indies, enters the United States in Florida or on 
e Gulf Coast and disappears into the Atlantic 
ean in a northeasterly direction. 
The government of the United States is com- 
sed of three co-ordinate branches, the Executive, 
he Legislative and the Judicial, in accordance 
_. with the provisions of the Constitution adopted 

(Sept. 17, 1787), to which 21 amendments Bege 

been added. 
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Agriculture is an important industry in the x. 
United States and provides a livelihood for ap- . 
proximately 32,000,000 persons. Kansas is by far 
the greatest wheat State in the Union, producing 
nearly twice as much as its runner-up, North 
Dakota. Other wheat states are Nebraska, Okla- 
Say Montana, Washington, Texas, Illinois and 
O. ge 
The principal oat states are Iowa, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Nebraska, South 
Dakota. Rye comes from North Dakota, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. Iowa is known as the corn 
state, but large quantities are grown in Illinois, 
Nebraska, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, Ohio and 
Kansas. Maine is the chief potato state, followed 
by Minnesota,.New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, = 
Michigan and Idaho in the order named. Tobacco 
is grown in North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, « 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Pennsylvania, 3 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Connecticut. The _ barley 
States are North Dakota, South Dakota, California 
and Wisconsin. 

The principal industrial areas in the United 
States with their leading industries, ranked ac- . 
cones to the value of their products, are as 
ollows: ; 
_ New York City Area—Women’s clothing; print- 
ing and publishing, newspaper and_ periodical; 
men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing (except work 
clothing); bread and other bakery products; 
printing and publishing, book, music and job; 
meat packing, wholesale; petroleum refining; cane- 
sugar refining; gas, manufactured, illuminating 
and heating. ANG 

Chicago Area—Meat packing, wholesale; steel 
works and rolling-mill products; petroleum refin- 
ing; printing and publishing, newspa and 
periodical; printing and publishing, book, music 
and job; foundry and machine-shop products; 
bread and other bakery products; confectionery; — 
electrical machinery, apparatus and _ supplies. 

Philadelphia Area—Petroleum refining;, knit 
goods; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
periodical; cane sugar refining; bread and other — 
akery products; men's, youths’ and boys’ clothing 
(except work clothing): worsted goods; foundry 
and machine-shop products; meat-packing, whole- 
sale. The “radio apparatus and phonographs”’ 
industry is one of the leading industries in this 
area, but its rank cannot be given without the 
Beaty es (by pre with Census 

proximations 0: e data for indi 
establishments. tndinigas 

Detroit Area—Motor vehicles, 
motorcycles; motor vehicle bodies 
bins parte: 

oston Area—Worsted goods; boots an 
other than rubber; leather, tanned, Cee 
finished; bread and other bakery products: print- 
ing and publishing, newspaper and periodical: 
printing and publishing, book, music and job: 
meat packing, wholesale; electrical machinery, 
apparatus and supplies; foundry and machine 
shop products. ‘‘Cane-sugar refining’’ and “soap” 
are also among the leading industries in this area 
but their rank cannot be given without the possi- - 
pera alae ey pomparison with census 

epo: approximations 0: e i 1 

establishments. ~ ata for individual 
t. Louis Area—Meat packing, wholesale: 

vehicles; not including motorcycles; peloletniien nt 
fining; chemicals; malt liquors; electrical machin- 

ery, ‘apparatus and supplies; bread and other *\ — 
bakery products; boots and shoes, other than ; 
rubber; printing and publishing, newspaper and — 
periodical. The “‘boot and shoe cut stock, not made 
in boot and shoe factories’? and the “tobacco, 
chewing and smoking, and snuff” industries are 

among the leading industries in this area, but 
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their rank cannot be given without the possibilit 
es De netcanteyd Reto — Census reports) 
e ~ 
shments. ata for individual estab 
s<tsburgh Area—Steel-works and _ rolling-mill 
Products; WNast-furnace products; fauntirye and 
Machine-shop products; glass; electrical machin- 
ery, apparatus and supplies; coke-oven products: 
bread and other bakery products: structural and 
ornamental metal-work, not made in plants op- 
erated in connection with rolling mills; canned and 
dried fruits and vegetables, preserves, jellies, fruit 
butters, pickles and sauces. 

San Francisco-Oakland Area—Petroleum refin- 
ing; motor vehicles, not including motorcycles: 
canned and preserved fruits and vegetables, pre- 
Serves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles and sauces: 
smelting and refining, lead; meat packing, whole- 
sale; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
beriodical; bread and other bakery products. 

Cane sugar refining’’ and ‘‘cigarettes” are also 
among the leading industries, but their rank 
cannot be given without the possibility of disclos- 
ing (by comparison with Census reports) approxi- 
mations of the data for individual establishments. 

Cleveland Area—Steel works and rolling-mill 
Products; motor-vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle 
Parts; foundry and machine-shop products; elec- 
trical machinery, apparatus and supplies; meat- 

acking, wholesale; blast-furnace products; print- 

g@ and publishing, newspaper and periodical. 

Los Angeles Area—Petroleum refining; meat 
Packing, wholesale; bread and other bakery pro- 
ducts; printing and publishing, newspaper and 
Periodical; rubber tires and inner tubes; women’s 
clothing; foundry and machine-shop products. The 
production of motion pictures is a leading activity 
in this area. 

Buffalo Area—Flour and other grain-mill prod- 
ucts; chemicals not elsewhere classified; motor- 
vehicles not including motorcycles; steel-works and 
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rolling-mill products; feeds, prepared, for animals 
and fowls; motor vehicle bodies and motor-¥ 
ape aot packing, wholesale. may 
rovidence-Fall River-New Bedford Area—Cot- 
ton goods, worsted goods; dying and finishing tex- 
tiles; silk and rayon goods; jewelry. a 

Baltimore Area—Steel-works and _rolling-mill 
products;»men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothing (ex- 
cept work clathing) not elsewhere classified; tin 
cans and other tinware not elsewhere classified; 
meat-packing, wholesale. The following are among 
the leading industries in this area, but their rank 
cannot be given without the possibility of dis- 
closing (by comparison with census reports) ap- 
proximations of the data for individual establish- 
ments: cane-sugar refining; petroleum refining; 
smelting and refining copper. 

Cincinnati Area—Meat wholesale; 
Paper; motor vehicles, not including motoreycles; 
soap, tobacco, chewing and smoking, and snuff: 
steel-works and rolling-mill products. 


packing, 


Milwaukee Area—Liquors, malt; meat-packing 
wholesale; foundry and machine-shop products not 
elsewhere classified; boots and shoes, other than 
rubber; motor vehicle bodies and motor vehicle 
parts; Knit goods; electrical machinery, appara- 
tus and supplies; bread and other bakery prod- 
ucts. The motor vehicle industry is one of the 
leading industries in this area, but its rank can- 
not be given without the possibility of disclosing 
(by comparison with Census reports) approxima- 
tions of data for individual establishments. 

Bridgeport-New Haven-Waterbury Area—Non- 
ferrous metal alloys and non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts, except alumtinum, not elsewhere classified; 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies; hats, 
fur-felt; foundry and machine-shop products not 
elsewhere classified; ammunition and related 
ee: gold, silver and platinum, refining and 
alloying. 


Structural Geology of the United States 


Source: Philip B. King, of the United States Geological Survey 


The United States includes a variety of geo- 
graphic and tectonic units. Its interior consists of 
wide plains and low plateaus. Along its east side 
rise the low ridges of the Appalachians; on the 
west the diverse and Cordilera forms a belt of 
Mountain ranges a thousand miles (1,600 kilo- 
meters) in width. The low shores of the Gulf 
coast and of the Atlantic coast south of New 
England are bordered by gently sloping coastal 
Plains, but the Pacific shore is rugged and abrupt 
and is flanked by a chain of Coast Ranges. 

There is a broad relation between the topography 
and the structure of the rocks beneath. Recent 
uplifts to a certain extent coincide with areas of 
former movements and disturbance. Streams, 
Wearing away the soft rocks and leaving the hard, 
have produced contrasting land forms in areas of 
flat-lying and of folded strata. The lowland areas 
of the interior are thus underlain by rocks that 
have not been conspicuously folded. Most of the 
mountain areas are underlain by folded and faulted 
rocks, though the movements that deformed them 
were in general earlier than those which raised 
the present ranges. 

The interior plains of the continent have been 
@ stable region for a long period of a time. 
In the central part of this stable region pre-Cam- 
brian rocks are exposed over a vast area known as 
the Laurentianshield. This area occupies the greater 
part of central and northern Canada and extends 
@ short distance into the United States. Its ancient 
rocks are strongly folded and metamorphosed, but 
the forces that caused their deformation ceased to 
be active before Paleozoic time, leaving the rocks 
strong and rigid and thus competent to resist later 
forces of compression. South of the Laurentian 
shield, in the central United States, the basement 
rocks are thinly covered ng Paleozoic and Meso- 
goic strata that have been d into gentle domes 
md basins. 

. on the east, south, and west sides of the stable 
regions are belts of greater mobility, which have 
been the sites of vost-Algonkian orogeny. During 
the earlier phases of their history these belts have 
subsided as gia Ry and have received thick 
accumulations of Paleozoic and later sediments, 
Most of the mobile belts assumed a geosynclinal 
character as far back as the beginning of Paleozoic 
time, but they have had different later histories. 
Those on-the east and south were filled by thick 
deposits of strata during the Paleozoic era and were 
strongly folded before the end of that era, In the 
western belt the onegenle events have been_more 
complex. In places t belt received thick Paleo- 
zoic deposits, which were in part uplifted and even 
folded before Mesozoic time, but some wide areas 


were very little disturbed during the Paleozoic 
era. The greatest orogenic activity in the western 
mobile belt began in middle Mesozoic time and 
has continued through the Cenozoic. 

Along the margins of the mobile belts, away 
from the central stable regions, were other positive 
areas of ancient crystalline rocks. These were the 
border lands which fringed the oceanward sides of 
ancient North America. In contrast to the Lauren- 
tian shield, which has had a passive history since 
Algonkian time, these areas have been extremely 
active and have had a constant tendency toward 
uplift. Great volumes of sediment eroded from their 
upraised parts have been deposited in the geo- 
synclines. During the periods of compression they 
have behaved as hinterlands to the mobile belts, 
The rocks of the geosynclinal belts were overturned 
and thrust from the border lands toward the cen- 
tral stable region, which acted as a foreland during 
the movements. 

During their active history the border lands were 
sliced and broken and were injected with igneous 
rocks. Those on.the eastern and southern borders 
are now quiescent, having subsided to such an 
extent that parts of their truncated surfaces have 
been buried beneath gently tilted Mesozoic and 
Tertiary coastal-plain deposits, and other parts 
have disappeared beneath the sea. 

The border land that lay southeast of the geo- 
syncline of the eastern United States is known as 
Appalachia; another one on the south is known as 

anoria. Along the west coast, beyond the western 
geosynclines, were other border lands, the largest 
of which is known as Cascadia. 

On the east and south sides of the central stable 
region of North America the rocks were strongly 
folded and faulted by Paleozoic movements and in 
places form low mountain ridges. Folds and faults 
of this age are found in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, which extend along the eastern border of 
the United States from southeastern Canada to 
Alabama. West of the Mississippi are similar but 
disconnected groups of ridges in the Ouachita, . 
Arbuckle and Wichita Mountains of Arkansas an 
Oklahoma. In western Texas is the still more 
isolated mountain group of the Marathon region, 

Throughout the region there has been no folding 
since Paleozoic time, and the lofty mountain chains 
of that era have been profoundly eroded. he 
present mountain groups result from the differen- 
tial erosion of the areas of folded rock after late . 
broad uplifts. While these uplifts were being 
formed, large areas in the ancient mountain system 
subsided, and in consequence wide tracts are huried 
beneath coastal-plain deposits of Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic age. ‘ 
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The United States—Territorial Growth 


Territorial Expansion Since 1790 _ 


Source: a 

The Thirteen Original States, comprisin) e 
United States of America, as constituted (1790) 
were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia.» These States 
had a gross area of 892,135 square miles, of which 
24,155 square miles were water. 

The present gross (land and water) area of these 
thirteen States is 326,378 square miles, inas- 
much as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of 
Minnesota have been carved from the original 
boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 
Canada to Florida, and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion of 
the southeastern part of Louisiana. 

Congress (Oct. 30, 1779) asked the States to 
cede to the General Government the vast areas 
of unsettled lands lying between the Appalachian 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, to end 
conflicting boundary claims inherited from royal 
charters. This was the Ohio Country over which 
the British and French fought (1754-1763). The 
British claimed title from the Iroquois Indians. 
The oe urged their own discovery and settle- 
ment. 

The General Government welded the ceded areas 
into two great tracts—the territory northwest of 
the Ohio River (1787); and the territory south 
of the Ohio River. The former comprised the Ter- 
ritories of Ohio and Indiana. _ 

The territory embracing Michigan was governed 
by the French from the time of its first discovery 
(about 1610-1763). It was ceded to Great Britain. 
This land came into actual possession of the 
United States (July 11, 1796), and until 1802 
was attached to the Northwest. Territory, when 
that portion west of the east line of Indiana 
became a part of the Territory of Indiana by an 
act of Congress. . 

Indiana Territory was divided (1805) into two 
separate governments, and provision was made for 
the constitution of Michigan Territory. 

The first accession to the territory of the United 
States as it was constituted (1790) came through 
the Louisiana Purchase. This vast region, bought 
by the United States (in the administration of 
President Jefferson, April 30, 1803) from France, 
in the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 
frances ($11,250,000), plus payment of the ‘‘French 
Spoliation Claims,’’ comprised the Mississippi 
River’s west side drainage basin, except that part 
held by Spain. It extended from Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and included the areas now oc- 
cupied by Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, 
Most of Minnesota, and portions of Colorado and 
Wyoming. In New Orleans (at noon on Dec. 20, 
1803) the French and American flags passed each 
other as the one was lowered and the other raised. 
There was no other ceremony to mark the event. 

The United States took formal possession of the 
Louisiana Purchase regions (March 10, 1804), and 
Congress divided it into two parts—the Territory 
of Orleans (later the State of Louisiana); and the 
Territory of Louisiana. 

Settlement of the French Spoliation Claims was 
effected with France for $3,750,000. Interest “ac- 


~cruals raised the final total cost of the Louisiana 


Purchase to $27,267,622—about 4 cents an acre. 
The Oregon Territory, the northern limits of 
which were settled in the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty (1846) between the United States and 
Great Britain, is not classed as an accession, be- 


“cause the Government at Washington claimed it 


(1848) on three grounds—(1), discovery and 
occupation; (2), the Louisiana Purchase; (3), the 
Florida Purchase. 

As constituted at its organization (1848) the 
Territory of Oregon extended from the Pacific to 


Government Records 


the crest of the Rocky Mountains, north of the 
forty-second parallel of latitude, and comprised 
the areas now covered by Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming. 

The second accession was the Floridas. which 
the United States bought (1819) from Spain. 

No money payment was made to Spain in con- 
nection with the acquisition of the Floridas, but 
the United States assumed and) paid the sum of 
$5,000,000 in satisfaction of claims of citizens of 
the United States against Spain. 

\ The third accession came (Dec, 29, 1845) when 
the Republic of Texas was admitted to the Union 
as a State. The area now comprises Texas, and 
parts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyoming. 
The joint resolution of Congress (March 1, 1845) 
for the annexation of Texas expressly gave to 
that State when admitted the right to divide it- 
self into as many as 5 States ‘“‘of convenient 
size,’ “and having sufficient population’® without 
further permission of Congress. The annexation 
resolution was approyed by the Texas Govern- 
ment and the State was admitted _to the Union 
by a joint resolution of Congress (Dec. 29, 1845). 

The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty (1848) which 
ended the Mexican War gave the United States 
its fourth accession of national territory. Serious 
disagreement as to the exact extent of the newly 
gained region in what is now Southern Arizona 
and Southwestern New Mexico developed, which 
was wiped out (1853) by the Gadsden Purchase 
for the United States of the area in dispute. The 
1848 Mexican cession price of $15,000,000 was 
raised to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. The 
en Purchase cost the United States $10,- 

The Mexican cessionS added to this country the 
area of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico and part of Colorado. 

The fifth increase was the purchase of Alaska 
from Russia. The treaty of purchase was signed in 
March 1867; ratified by the Senate and proclaimed 
in June, 1867; territory transferred to the United 
States in Oct. 1867; the money ($7,200,000 in gold) 
paid in Aug. or Sept., 1868. Of this sum the actual 
purchase price was $1,400,000; the balance, $5,800,- 
000 was for Russia’s naval demonstration in Ameri- 
can waters at a time when England favored the 
Confederacy and this country needed a friend. 
Russia had been in possession of Alaska since 1825, 
when it was ceded to her by Great Britain. 

The sixth accession brought in the Hawaiian 
Islands, which voluntarify joined the United States 
(1898) the Hawaiian national debt of $4,000,000 
being assumed by this country. ' 

The victory of the United States over Spain 
(1898) brought into the American national area 
the seventh accession. 

Under the treaty (Dec. 10, 1898), the United 
States paid to Spain $20,000,000 in connection with 
the relinquishment of all claims to Puerto Rico, 
Guam and the Philippine: Islands; and, under a 
later treaty (Nov. 7, 1900) a further payment of 
$100,000 was made to Spain for cession to the 
United States of any and all islands (Cagayan 
Jolo) of the Philippine Archipelago lying outside 
of the lines described in Article III. of the treaty 
(Dec. 10, 1898). No interest was paid. 

The Samoan Isles (1889) by agreement of the 
United States, Great Britain and Germany, in 
conference in Berlin, were recognized as inde- 
pendent, neutral territory, with Malietoa as King, 
under the joint protection of the three powers 
named, (1898) the United States accepted the 
iste Pago (ceded in 1872) as a coal and naval 

ase. 

For the Danish West Indies, consisting of the 
Islands of St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John, the 
United States paid $25,000,000, and took possession 
(March 31, 1917). They then had. 32,000 popula- 
eo tats islands are now known as the Virgin 

slands. 
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The Mason and Dixon line actually was surveyed by two Englishmen, Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon (Nov. 15, 1763, and Dec. 26, 1767) to settle constant dissensions between the Lords Baltimore 


and the Penn family, the lords proprietors 
line runs along the parallel in latitude 39° 43’ 26 


of Maryland and Pennsylvania respectively. 
.3” and was originally marked by milestones 


The 


one bearing on one side the coat of arms of Penn and on the other those of Lord Baltimore. 
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Origin of the Names of the States and Territories 
Source: State Librarians and other officials. 


Alabama—Alibama was the Indian name of a tribe 
in Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean tribe of 
the Creek Confederacy. Alibamu is from the 
Choctaw words alba aya mule, meaning “I open 
or clear the thicket.’’ 

Alaska—From ‘‘Al-ay-es-ka,’’ or Alakh-Skhak a 
native Eskimo or Innuit (Aleut) word, meaning 
Great Country. 

Arizona—From ‘‘Arizonac’’ (‘‘Ari’’ small and 
“Zonac’’ spring) so-called by the Papago and 
Pima Indians, says State Historian George H. 
Kelly (1927); and adds: ‘‘This state was called 
Arizona by the Spaniards as early as 1736.’’ A 
simpler derivation is that given by Prof. John C. 
Van Dyke in “The Desert’’, page 208—clipped 
from ‘‘Arida-Zona,’’ meaning the ‘‘dry belt.’’ 

Arkansas—(Official pronunciation is ar-kan-saw). 
Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 

California—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
dores, being the name of an imaginary island, 
near the earthly paradise, in ‘“‘Las Serges de 
Esplandian,’’ a romance of chivalry written in 
the first decade of the 16th century. Another 
explanation is that the Catalan explorers and 
missionaries (1769) after long marches in sum- 
mer near the coast called it the land of oven’s 
heat—‘‘Aixo es calor de forni de fornalla.” 

Colerado—Spanish, meaning red. 

Columbia, District of—A poetical adoption of the 
name of Columbus; applied to the territory in 
gh iad the Federal Commissioners who laid 
it out. : 

Connecticut—Indian, ‘‘Quonecktacut,’’ Long River 
or River of Pines. 

Delaware—Named after Lord De la Warr, of Eng- 
land, Governor of Virginia, who entered the 
Bay (1610). ; 

Florida—Spanish words, ‘‘Pascua Florida,” Feast 

, of Flowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 
ae to have been named (1513) by Juan Ponce 

e Leon. 

Georgia—Named after King George II, of England. 

Hawaii—English spelling of Owhyhee, where Capt. 
Cook was killed by the natives (1779). 

Idaho—Indian words, Edah hoe.’’ Light on the 
Mountains. Saeahs 


River of Men.’’ A form oi the word Illiniwek. 
“Tlini’” meant “man,” “‘iw’’ meant “‘is,’” and 
*‘ek”’ was a plural signification. . 

Indiana—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 

Iowa—The Ioways, or Alaouez, or Alaouas were a 
Sioux tribe. The word means “‘sleepy ones.”’ 
They called themselves ‘‘Pahoja,”’ gray snow. 

Kansas—Name of a tribe of the Sioux, the ‘‘People 
of the South Wind.”’ 

Kentucky—From Wyandot (Iroquoian) name 
“Ken-tah-ten,’’ meaning to-morrow, or Land of 
To-morrow. “ P . 

Louisiana—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 
gator Robert de la Salle (1682) after King 
Louis XIV. of France. ; 

Maine—From Maine, an ancient province of 
France, south of Normandy, owned by Queen 
Henrietta Maria of England, wife of King 
Charles I. 

Maryland—Named in honor of the foregoing, 
Queen Henrietta Maria. _ : 

Massachusetts—An Algonquin Indian name from 
Massadchu-es-et, meaning ‘‘great-hill-small- 
place,’ indicating a place at or about the big 


le hills. ‘ 
Michigan The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma 
were Indians. The word means ‘‘big lake’’ and 
was applied to Lake Michigan, Michi meant 
“oreat,’’ and ‘‘gama’’ meant “‘water. 
Minnesota—Two Sioux words—‘‘sky-colored wa- 


ter. 7 eens ” 
issippi—Indian words “‘Sipu,”’ Algonquin word 
= river: ““Maesi,’’ fish—Fish-River. 
Missouri— The Missouri were Sioux of that name. 
Montana—Spanish for mountainous; used now by 
Peruvians as a name for their Andean districts. 
Nebraska—An Omaha Indian name for the “‘wide 


hire—Named (1629) after the County 
‘of Hampsnize, England, by the patentee, Capt. 


rge Carteret a patent or deed to the present 
pears aries to be called N N 


war god. 


New York—So called in honor of the Duke of York 
(1664), who got the patent from his brother, 
King Charles II. of England and sent an expedi- 
tion and took possession of New Netherlands. 

North Carolima—The patent granted by King 
Charles I. of England (Oct. 30, 1629), to Sir. 
Robert Heath, his Attorney-General, of the ter- 
ritory between the 31st and the 36th parallels of 
north latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Seas, decreed its name to be ‘‘Carolana or 
Province of Carolana’’ from the Latin version 
“Carolus’’ of his own name. Under the name 
of Carolina this territory was under a new patent 
(dated March 24, 1662-3) granted by King 
Charles II. of England, to the Earl of Claren- 
don and others. 

North Dakota—‘‘Dakota’’ means ‘“‘alliance of 
friends,’’ and is a Sioux Indian word. ‘‘Koda” in 
Santee dialect and ‘‘Kola’’ in Teton dialect are 
the root words. 

Ohio—Iroquois name, denoting great. 

Oklahoma—Choctaw word for ‘‘red people.” 

Oregon—The Oregon State Librarian, Cornelia 
Marvin, says various origins of the name, have 
been suggested as follows: Origanum, @ wild 
sage found on the coast; Orejon, or Oregones, a 
Spanish name for big-eared (Indian) men; Or- 
gon, a river in Chinese Tartary; Oyer-un-gen, a 
Shoshone Indian word for “place of plenty’’; 
Aura agua, Spanish word meaning gently falling 
waters: Ouragan, a French word for hurricane; 
eS eee an Algonquin word for ‘‘beautiful 
water.”’ 

Pennsylvania—Was named in honor of Admiral 
William Penn, the father of William Penn, the 
founder of the province, William Penn, the 
Friend, received a charter (1681) from Charles 
Il. of Great Britain for land in America that 
was given the name of ‘‘Pennsylvania’’ (Penn’s 
Woods) by the King. The name ‘‘Pensilvania’’ 
was used for many years by William Penn and 
his sons, Thomas and Richard, to designate the 
province. The grant was made in settlement of 
a debt of 16,000 pounds which King Charles and 
the British Government owed Admiral Penn. 
The charter was granted March4, 1681. 

Philippines—Spanish, ‘‘Islas Filipinas,’’ discovered 
(1521) by Magellan, whom the natives killed in 
a_ skirmish; named in honor of King Philip II. 
of Spain by a colonizing expedition from Mexico.” 

Puerto Rico—From the Spanish “Puerto Rico,’” 
Rich Port. 

Rhode Island—‘‘Isles of Rhodes’’ was the name, 
chosen by the General Court of the colony 
(1644). The name of one of the islands had 
been Aquedneck. The name of Providence Plan- 
tations then gradually lapsed. 

South Carolina—(See North Carolina). 

South Dakota—(See North Dakota). 

Tennessee—Called (from 1784 to 1788) the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. ‘‘Tennese’’ was the 
Indian name for the chief town of the Cherokees, 
which was on the Little Tennessee River. 

Texas—According to Elizabeth H. West, State 
Librarian, ‘“‘Texas is an Indian word meaning 
Friends or Allies. So far as I know, it 
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~Alabama, one of the States of the Old South is in 
the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 
Central group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 
the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 
the south by Florida and the Gulf, and on the west 
by Mississippi. | 
The northern part, the Cumberland plateau, 
_ through which runs the Tennessee River, is diversi- 
fied and picturesque. The Coosa Valley lies to the 
- south, hemmed in by the Piedmont plateau. The 
_ Yemainder of the State is occupied by the alluvial 
coastal plain with broad valleys. The Alabama 
‘River, formed by the junction of the Coosa and the 
‘Tallapoosa above Montgomery, and the Tom- 
- bigbee unite about 35 miles above Mobile, forming 
the Mobile River. Five miles above, the Tensas 
branches off the Alabama to the east. Both rivers 
‘discharge into Mobile Bay and are important 
carriers. s 
Muscle Shoals is a stretch of the Tennessee river 
_ in Northern Alabama, about 37 miles long, with a 
total vertical fall of 134 feet, creating a rapid 
current. It is here that the nitrate fixation plants 
were built by the Federal Government during the 
World War. 
Plans to improve the Tennessee at Muscle Shoals 
first were recommended by the. Secretary of War 
(1824), the*improvement to be wholly to facilitate 
_ navigation, and work was started (1831). The 
result was a canal with several locks. Further im- 
_ provements for navigation were made periodically 
to the World War when it was decided to 
rness the power of the river for the produc- 
on of nitrates. ae 
\griculture is the chief interest, although in the 
t thirty years the mineral industries have been 
eloped. Birmingham is known as ‘“‘the Pitts- 
rgh of the South.’’ Alabama, one of the 16 
ton States, raises normally about one-fifteenth 
the country’s cotton. The peanut crop, corn, 
fhite and sweet potatoes, oats, tobacco, sugar, 
y and fruits are important crops. 
The chief industries (1937 Census) were cotton 
yen goods, blast furnace products and lum- 
and timber products. 
_ Coal underlies about 8,000 square miles and the 
mn ore deposits are sufficient to supply the blast 
naces for 160 years. 
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xt Arizona is situated in Southwestern United 
States. It is bounded on the north by Utah, on 
_ the east by New Mexico, on the west by Nevada 
and California, and on the south by Mexico. 

__ Vast reaches of arid and semi-arid lands, useless 
before irrigating water was turned on, have been 
yade highly productive, Agriculture has greatly 
ereased, and new irrigation projects promise 
further enrichment. The topography is broken, 
being mountainous in portions of every section: 
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Statistical tables, elsewhere in the ALMANAC, cover, by 
deaths, religion, agriculture, mining, manufacture, banking, fir ! 
information contained here is compiled from official sources in the various States. 


Alabama 


- Capital, Montgomery—Cotton State, also Lizard | State—State Flower, Golden Rod—Motto: Here 
¢ es 


Much of the State’s foreign commerce passes” 


2s 


THE UNION. 


States, details of population, births and 
finance, and other phases of activity. The 


through Mobile. The channel from the docks to 
the Gulf is thirty miles long and thirty feet deep. 
The state owns the port terminal railway con- 
necting all the railway lines entering Mobile with 
the modern state-owned docks, costing $10,000,000, 
which are supplemented by privately owned termi- 
nals and docks. 

Mobile (founded in 1711 by the French) main- 
tains its old charm; claims to be the Mother of 


Carnivals, which have spread to the Southern 
cities; is proud of its tarpon fishing and its 18- 
mile “‘azalea trail’’. F 


Cheaha mountain, a State park, five miles north 
of Oxford, is the highest point in Alabama (2,407 
feet). Gulf State park, embracing three fresh- 
water lakes and multi-colored semi-tropical vege- 
tation, is in Baldwin County, on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Among other points of tourist interest are 
the Clear Creek falls near Falls City, Winston 
County. 

A feature of Alabama is the high proportion of 
es population. Two of each five persons are 

ack. 


Among the institutions for higher learning are 
the University of Alabama in University and the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Auburn. < 


A noted agency for Negro educational upbring is — 


the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 
(founded 1880) by the late Dr. Booker T. 
doe There also are four State Teachers Col- 
eges. 

Visited by De Soto (1540), Alabama was settled 
by the French and ceded to the British: (1763); 
acquired by the Spanish as part of West Florida 
(1779-80) and became a part of the United States. 
in successive years G783-1813), It was in 
Alabama at Talladega and Horse Shoe Bend (on 
the Tallapoosa River) that Andrew Jackson de- 
cisively defeated the Creek Indians. At Mont- 
gomery (Feb. 4, 1861) the Confederate States of 
America were voted into existence by the pro- 
visional congress; Jefferson Davis took his oath of 
office here (Feb. 18) and for a few months Mont- 
gomery was the capital of the Confederacy. On the 
walls of the old Montgomery Theater, Herman 
Arnold wrote the original score of ‘Dixie,’ the 
battle hymn of the Confederate armies. ‘ 


Arizona 


State—State Flower, Sahuaro Cact: : Di 
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U, S.—Descriptive; Arizona, Arkansas, California 


A large part of geologic history is revealed cl 
in the Grand Canyon. Forming the walls ae 
narrow inner gorge in the lower part of this canyon 
are some of the oldest rocks (Archean) known to 
geologists. These were largely sediments (lime- 
hos shales, and sandstones) originally, but have 

en so altered by the great heat and pressure of 
mountain-making movements that their original 
character is entirely lost. No traces of life have 
Survived the great metamorphism of the rocks of 
t first era. Here and there in the lower parts. of 
Grand Canyon may be seen groups of titled rock 
layers of the second era (Algonkian), remnants of 
@ second series of mountains that existed in this 
region. These rocks are the oldest to retain their 
original character, for in them may be recognized 
Pebbles, sand grains, mud, and lime, and in these 
rocks are found the oldest definite traces of life. 
The horizontal strata (Paleozoic) which form the 
upper canyon walls and which lie on the erosion- 
truncated edges of the older rocks in the canyon 
bottom, were partly formed as deposits of sand, 
mud, and limy ooze in the waters of ancient seas, 
as shown by the presence of entombed shells and 
other remains of marine organisms. 

The Grand Canyon has been formed by the work 
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of running water as the region has been slowly 
elevated. As the formations in the upper canyon 
walls lie in orderly horizontal layers, like beds of 
Masonry, they have been carved into definite 
architectural forms which are everywhere com- 
Parable in profile though varied and irregular in 
Plan. As they vary in their resistance to erosion, 
some being hard and some soft, every part of the 
canyon walls, every pinnacle and butte, is char- 
acterized by its own steplike alternation of cliff, 
slope, and shelf. Each resistant bed stands forth 
as a cliff, and each weak bed is marked by a slope. 
Each shelf or platform is made by the wast- 
ing back of a weak stratum that lies upon a 
resistant, cliff-making stratum, and the greater 
the thickness of the weak stratum, the broader the 
shelf. The plateaus that border the canyon are 
themselves simply great terraces developed 
on a resistant formation, a thick limestone, from 
which overlying softer beds have been eroded 
away. 

As erosion goes on, parts of the canyon wall or 
plateau become separated by the cutting of branch 
canyons and stand as solitary pinnacles capped by 
remnants of a hard bed of’rock. These remnants 
are the buttes and temples. 


Arkansas 
Capital, Little Rock—Bear State, = Bowie State—State Flower, Apple Blossom—Motto: Regnat 


opulus (The 

Arkansas (pronounced Ar-kan-saw) is of the Old 
South, situate inland, in the West South Central 
group, Missouri bounding it on the north, Tennessee 
and Mississippi on the east, Louisiana on the south, 
and Texas and Oklahoma on the west. The Missis- 
sippi River, down which much of its traffic flows, 
forms the entire Eastern boundary. Its topography 
is mostly level, but in the west rise the mountainous 
elevations of the Ozarks. 

Agriculture is the chief source of wealth, cot- 
ton, wheat, corn, oats, white and sweet potatoes, 
hay and fruit are produced. The State ranks 
high in production of cotton. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were lum- 
ber and timber products, cottonseed oil, cake 
and meal, and petroleum refining. 

The State is richly endowed with forest wealth, 
every sort of tree: which grows in the temperate 
zone abounding. 

Arkansas produces most of the bauxite in the 
country. Other minerals are coal, manganese, 
lead, whetstones and petroleum. 

The Hot Springs of Arkansas, 47 in number, and 
the only Government-owned and operated hot 
springs in the United States, are included in the 
Hot Springs National Park, situated in a wooded 
Portion of the Ouachita (pronounced Wash-i-taw) 
Mountains. Adjoining the park area on all sides is 
the niet of Hot Springs. The park and city are 
near-the center of the State, about 50 miles 
southwest of Little Rock. In addition to the 
many hot springs, there are also cold springs fur- 
nishing palatable waters which are extensively 
used as table waters. All cold springs are outside 
of the national park area and are privately owned. 

The hot springs were probably visited (1541) 
by De Soto, who traveled this region extensively in 
that year. According to tradition, the spring waters 
were used by the Indians long before the advent 
of the Spaniards. There is a tale that the various 
tribes battled from time to time for control of the 
hot waters, in which they believed the ‘‘Great 
Spirit’’ to be ever present, but that finally a truce 
was declared under which their benefits were ex- 
tended to the sick of all tribes. It is believed that 
the earliest white settlement was made about 
1800. Dunbar and Hunter, who visited the 


People Rule) 


Place (Dec. 1804) found an open log cabin 
and a few huts built of split boards which had been 
erected by persons resorting to the springs in the 
hope of regaining their health. Manuel Prudhomme 
built a cabin (1807) and was joined the same 
year by John Perciful and Isaac Cates. 

The hot springs and the four sections of 
land surrounding them, by act of Congress (1832) 
were set aside for the future disposal of the 
United States, not to be entered, located, or ap- 
propriated for any other purpose whatever, thus 
preserving the waters of the springs in _per- 
petuity, free from monopoly and commercial ex- 
ploitation. 

Evidence as to the source of the heat of the 
spring water, which ranges from 95° to 147° F., is 
not conclusive. One explanation is that . these 
springs begin as meteoric water or rainfall which 
seeps into the Bigfork chert, a sandy formation 
near the top of a fold in the rocks-just northwest 
of West Mountain. According to this explanation, 
the water passes downward through the porous 
sandy layers, where it is heated by a buried mass 
of cooling rock. After this water crosses the lower 
bend of the rock, called a syncline, it then rises to 
the surface through the upward dipping layers of 
rock on the southwest side of Hot Springs Moun- 
tain. Lack of evidence of recent volcanic activity. 
in the area to provide heated rocks at reasonably 
shallow depths, together with the fact that part of 
the intake area is 200 feet lower than the springs, 
would indicate that this theory requires revision, 
at least in part. A second explanation states that 
the waters are of juvenile origin, i. e., water which 
has never been, at the surface before but is dis- 
charged by buried, cooling rocks. 

Silver Falls in the Ozarks is one of the beauty 
spots of the State. » 

Among the institutions of higher education are 
the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; Agricul-- 
tural and Mechanical College, Monticello; Arkansas 
College, Batesville; Arkansas State College, State 
College; College of the Ozarks, Clarksville; Hard- 
ing College, Searcy; Hendrix College, Conway; 
John Brown University, Siloam Springs and Oua- 
chita College, Arkadelphia. In addition there are 
State Teachers Colleges in Conway and Arkadel- 
phia and five colleges for negroes. 
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Capital, Sacramento—Eldorado State, ae Golden State—State Flower, Golden Poppy—Motto: Eureka 
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California, in the Pacific group, occupies more 
than one-half of the Pacific coastline of the 
United States: is bounded on the north by Ore- 
gon, on the east by Nevada and Arizona, and on 
the south by Mexico. Its topography is most 
varied and its climate as well. Every phase of 
surface character is presented, and the geological 
peculiarity of the North and South American 
Continents is here seen—the aged mountain ridge 
that. runs from the Arctic Circle southward 
through the States into Mexico parallel to and 
near the seashore. There is much plains land, 
too, and every kind of soil that marks the tem- 
perate and sub-tropical zones, with practically 
all climates which are found in such regions. 


The State has several navigable rivers of which 
the leaders are the Sacramento and the San Joa- 
quin. The Sacramento is navigable for 180 miles 
and the San Joacuin accommodates ocean going 
vessels to Stockton, 88 miles from the Pacific. Both 
rivers are tributary to San Francisco Bay. Other 
navigable rivers in California with large traffic 
tonnage include Petaluma Creek, Old River, Napa 
River and Middle River and connecting channels. 
Many more streams and the interior bays of San 
Francisco have been declared by act of the Califor- 
nia legislature to be navigable. - Abundant waters 
in smaller streams enable immense irrigation of 
lands otherwise virtually useless. 
the leading State in irrigation. 

There are two extensive mountain ranges 


California is ~ 
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—the Sierra Nevada (which is _a part of 
the Cascade Mountains) and the Coast Range. 
The tallest peaks, including Mount Whitney, 
highest mountain in continental United States, are 
in the southern part of the Sierra Nevadas, with 
the exception of Mount Shasta, which is near the 
Oregon border. California has 12 mountains with 
an altitude of more than 14,000 feet. Lassen 
Peak in the Sierra Nevadas is the only active 
volcano in the United States. 

The Cascade Range is not ancient measured in 
geologic time. Its beginning dates back about 2 
million years, into the geologic period known as 
the Pliocene, about a million years before the 
great Ice Age, or Glacial epoch. The character 
and- arrangement of the older rocks indicate that 
earlier mountains, long before worn down, had 
occupied the region. The present range rests upon 
a great platform of lava flows, which issued from 
many vents and fissures. These lavas accumulated, 
flow upon flow, to depths of several thousand feet 
over wide areas in Washington, Oregon, southern 
Idaho, and northern California. Later this plat- 
form was bent, or arched, slightly upward along 
the line of the Cascades.. No more widespread 
floods of lava came forth, but numerous localized 
eruptions produced the magnificent series of peaks 
which are now snowcapped and for which the 
Cascades are famous. 

Grapes, wines, brandies, raisins, plums, prunes, 
peaches, cantaloupes, oranges, lemons, apples, apri- 
cots, pears, olives, walnuts, and almonds as well as 
wheat, cotton, and sugar beets are produced on a 
Jarge scale; also canned fruits, meats, fish, and 
vegetables. Cooperatives are a feature of fruit and 
marketing. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were canned 
and dried fruits and vegetables, fruit juices, 
preserves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles and 
sauces, and bread and bakery products. 

California was one of the original gold-producing 
States, with silver second, and, in these later years, 
petroleum and natural gas. Copper and lead 
abound; also mercury and borax. The gold output 


Developed water power in California is more 
than 2 million horse-power. 

The Golden Gate Bridge (opened for traffic 
May 28, 1937) links San Francisco and com- 
munities along the jRedwood Highway in the 
North Coast region, while the San Francisco Bay 
Bridge connects San Francisco with Oakland, 
peasy and other East Bay cities and the interior 
valleys. 

The forests, in common with all States of the 
Pacific group, are extensive, comprising every 
variety of tree which grows north of the 
tropical zone. Coniferous trees are most numer- 
ous, The giant redwood groves are the destination 
of many tourists. The Sequoia trees number 1,156,- 


‘is still considerable. 
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000, and in Sequoia National Park there are 8,722 
exceeding 10 feet in diameter, some older than 
the pyramids. 

It is a State of romance in history. Acquired 
from Mexico political control (1846), gold was 
discovered (1848), and (1849) the most remark~ 
able ‘‘gold rush’’ ever known began, it being said 
that the gold produced thereafter enabled the 
United States to withstand so well the economic 
strain of the Civil War (1861-1865). 

The State has three universities—Leland Stan- 
ford Jr., the University of California in Berkeley 
with a branch in Los Angeles, and the University 
of Southern California. There are many colleges 
and seven State Teachers Colleges. The Lick Ob- 
servatcry is one of the most important in the world. 

One of the points of interest is the motion pic- 
ture colony in Hollywood, near Los Angeles. 
The atmosphere is so clear that motion pictures 
may be taken on about 350 days of the year, while 
the topography and fiora afford most varied ‘“‘loca- 

ns.” 


ions. 

Death Valley, in Inyo County, 276 feet below sea 
level and the lowest point in the United States, is 
a National Monument. . 

The Big Trees are the attraction of General Grant 
Park, although the mountain scenery and the fish- 
ing are added allurements. The Big Trees Sequoia 
gigantea, are sometimes confused with the redwood, 
Sequoia sempervirens, the smaller species of sequoia 
found only in the Coast Range of California. While 
the gigantea approaches 40 feet in the base diam- 
eter, the sempervirens rarely exceeds 20 feet. The 
wood is similar in color and texture, but the 
foliage is distinct, and the bark of the Big Tree is 
much thicker and of a rich red color instead of a 
dull brown. The most distinctive characteristic is 
that the Big Trees are reproduced only from the 
seed, while the redwood when cut down sprouts 
from the stump. The Mariposa Big Trees in 
Yosemite Park are the world’s oldest and largest 
living things. Here also is the famous Wawona 
tree through which automobiles may drive. 

The largest tree is ‘“‘General Sherman’’ in Se- 
quoia National Park. The Mariposa grove of big 
trees is the largest of the Giant Sequoias out- 
side the Sequoia National Park. 

Yosemite National Park is one of the great 
scenic wonders of the world. Its total area is 
1,176 square miles—about the size of Rhode Island. 

Yosemite Valley is approximately 7 miles long 
and averages 145 miles in width. The walls of 
the valley rise about 3,500 feet above the valley 
floor. Following is a list, showing heights of the 
principal cliffs and waterfalls: 

El Capitan, 3,604 ft.; Glacier Point, 3,254 ft.; 
Half Dome, 4,892 ft.; Sentinel Rock, 3,040 ft.; 
Yosemite Falls, Upper, 1,430 ft.; Yosemite Falls, 
Lower, 320 ft.; Bridal Veil Falls, 620 ft.; Vernal 
Falls, 317 ft.; Nevada Falls, 594 ft. 


Colorado : 


Capital, Denver—Centennial State, also 


Silver State—State Flower, 


Columbine—Motto: Nil Sine 


Numine (Nothing Without. God) 


Colorado, one of the Mountain States, is situated 
near the center of the western half of the United 
States, on the western rim of the Mississippi 
River basin and in the east central part of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is bounded on the north by 
Nebraska and Wyoming, on the east by Kansas 
and Nebraska, on the south by New Mexico and 
a small strip of the Oklahoma panhandle, and 
on the west by Utah. Colorado is almost a per- 
fect rectangle in form, having the most regular 
boundary lines of any state in the Union. 

That part of the State lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains was included in the territory acquired 
by the purchase from France (1803) usually re- 
ferred to as the Louisiana Purchase. All the 
southeastern portion of the State, lying south 
of the Arkansas river, and a narrow strip ex- 
tending north through the mountain district 
into Wyoming, was claimed by the State of 
Texas and became a part of the United States 
when Texas was annexed (1845). This included 
a considerable tract belonging to the Louisiana 

urehase but the controversy regarding the 
northern boundary of Texas was settled long be- 
fore Colorado became a State. The western part 
of what is rfow the State of Colorado and an 
additional strip lying west and south of the Rio 
Grande del Norte was ceded to the United States 
by Mexico (1848) following the war between the 
two countries. The actual settlement of Colo- 
tado began with the discovery of gold (1858) at 
which time most of the eastern half of the State 
was included in Kansas Territory under the name 
of Arapahoe County. The Territory of Colo- 
Tado was organized (Feb. 1861) about a month 
after statehood had been conferred upon the 


Territory of Kansas. 

The topography is extremely varied, with a 
difference of over 11,000 feet between the lowest 
and highest points, the eastern half consisting 
mostly of low rolling plains, rising gradually in 
elevation as they approach the western half, 
which is. mountainous, with numerous peaks 
rising to an altitude of more than 14,000 feet. 

Because of its high mountains and heavy snow- 
fall in the winter the State holds a unique po- 
sition in relation to the rivers and water sup- 
ply of more than two-thirds of the United States’ 
and a part of Mexico. The Continental Divide 
through the State separates the waterheads of 
the Pacific on the west from those of the Mis- 
sissippi River on the east. The largest stream 
is the Colorado River. With its tributaries it 
forms the principal drainage for western Colo- 
rado. Rising in Grand County and flowing 
southwesterly to about the center of the western 
boundary, where it enters Utah, the Colorado 
portion of the river formerly was known as the 
Grand, but its mame was changed (1921) by 
the general assembly. Others are the South 
Platte, upper forks of the Kansas, Arkansas, 
Rio Grande, White, Green and Gunnison. Many 
of these rivers travel in deep narrow canyons, 
notably the Arkansas, which makes its way 
through the “Royal Gorge’’, or Canyon of the 
rica pe at a coe as ree has feet. Other 
amous gorges are e rand River 
and the Toitec Gorge in the south. ben 

There are fourteen national forests wholly 
within the State and one lying partially within 
its boundaries. They comprise 20 per cent of the 
State’s area, embracing 13,500,000 acres. There 
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pees Hi uaes — Sent six national monu- 
ne national monument 
boundary between Colorado and Utah. oa 
Big game still is abundant in Colorado, in- 
cluding deer, antelope, bear, elk, mountain lion, 
gray wolf and coyote. There is also much smali 
game such as sage hen, grouse, pheasant, dove, 
wild duck. The United States Forest Service re- 
Ported 20,000 elk, the greatest number since 
pe Meer eg A oa cypr ppp in the State 
e er cent o eon i 
14 national forests in the State. rt oe 
Soils vary from arid, when non-watered, to pro- 
ductive. Irrigation is extensive, and has lifted 
agriculture to first place in the State, ahead of 
mining and livestock, which come next. 
The chief industries are agriculture, 
raising in its various branches, dairying, bee- 
keeping, manufacturing, mining, quarrying, 
lumbering, oil and gas production and commerce. 
The principal crop is sugar beets; others are 
cantaloups, wheat, corn, barley, alfalfa, oats, 


Borne oka, f 1 

the chief minerals produced are gold, copper, 
silver, coal, lead, zinc, molybdenum. Petroleum is 
yielded. There are extensive oil shale lands. 
Radium and tungsten are found. The annual pro- 
duction of gold and silver runs into millions. 

In Colorado are found large quantities of helium, 
& rare, inert and non-combustible gaseous element 
which is used in inflating dirigibles and blimps 
and which has valuable therapeutic qualities. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were meat 
Packing, bread and bakery products, and flour 
and other grain-mill products. 

The State is well known for its salubrious cli- 
Mate; its health-giving and enjoyable qualities. 
But a general summary of climatic conditions 
Prevailing is of comparatively little value be- 
cause of the great differences in altitude and the 
remarkable diversity that occurs at points not 
far_apart. 

Higher education is given by the State Uni- 
versity in Boulder, University of Denver, Colo- 
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of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in Fort Col- 
lins, State College of Education in Greeley, West- 
ern State College in Gunnison, and the Colo- 
rado School of Mines in Golden. 

Mesa Verde national park, situated in 
western Colorado in Montezuma Countyy" em- 
braces 80.2 square miles, or 51,334 ‘acres. 
It is especially noted for the ruins of homes and 
Villages of the ancient cliff dwellers, supposed to 
have been the earliest inhabitants of this part of 
the country, The ruins are foung in canyons that 
intersect a high plateau that once is supposed to 
have supported a population of 70,000 persons. The 
numerous ruins are connected by excellent high- 
ways and trails. 

_ Cliff Palace is the largest known cliff dwelling 
in_the world, numbering 200 rooms. 

Rocky Mountain National Park is in the heart 
of the Rockies and includes some of the most 
Picturesque portions of the range. Its highest 
point is Longs peak, 14,255 feet above sea level 
and there are 13 other peaks with altitudes of 
more than 13,000 feet. The park is situated in 
the north middle part of the state, in Larimer, 
Boulder and Grand counties, and covers an area 
of 405.33 square miles, or 259,413 acres. The 
parks are visited annually by more than 600,000 
persons. 

An annual ski tournament is held July 4 in 
Rocky Mountain National Park. In the same park 
there is angling above the clouds and some of the 
best fish are caught at 12,000 feet elevations. 

The highest suspension bridge in the world spans 
the canyon of the Arkansas river, known as the 
Royal Gorge. The floor of the bridge is 1,053 feet 
above the bed of the river; the main span is 880 
feet long and the total length, exclusive of ap- 
proaches, is 1,260 feet. . 

The highest automobile road in the United 
States is the Mount Evans highway in Clear 
Creek County, which rises to an altitude of 
14,260 feet. 


south- 


: Connecticut 


Capital, WHartford—Nutmeg State, 

Connecticut, one of the Original Thirteen States 
of the Union, is situated in New England; bounded 
on the south by Long Island Sound, on the east by 
Rhode Island, on the north by Massachusetts, and 
on the west by New York. It was settled early in 
the seventeenth century by the Dutch from New 
York, then known as New Amsterdam, and by 
Puritans from Massachusetts in Hartford (1635). 
It adopted (1639) a written constitution, con- 
firmed by a charter from King Charles II (1662) 
and replaced (1818) by a State constitution. 

The Indian name of Hartford was Suckiage. Then 
the name was changed to Newtown and so it was 
until 1637. The place was then named after Hert- 
ford, England. It was incorporated (1784). 
Charter Oak Place in Hartford marks the site 
where the Connecticut charter_was said to have 
been concealed (1687) when Goy. Edmund An- 
dros, whose jurisdiction included Connecticut, de- 
manded its surrender to the Assembly. 

Connecticut’s surface is broken, there being ridge 
after ridge, with verdant valleys between. Toward 
the shores of the Sound, the land is generally flat, 
but it rises to about 2,000 feet of altitude, in the 
northwestern part, where the Berkshire lls be- 
gin and extend_northward into Massachusetts 
and Vermont. Originally, the entire State was 
heavily wooded with all trees known to the temper- 
ate zone, hardwood and coniferous. varieties 
abounding. Lumbering has reduced the timber 
supply materially. The water supply is large for 
industrial uses. The Connecticut River and the 
Housatonic are the principal streams, their valleys 
immensely productive. 

Connecticut is a land of many lakes, the largest 
of which is Candlewood, 18 miles long, im the 
southwestern part of the State. Kent Falls in the 
foothills of the Berkshires is one of many scenic 
attractions. 

While the total production of various crops in 
Connecticut does not compare favorably with other 
states, because of its smallness in area, its pro- 
portionate share is important. Connecticut tobacco 


Delaware 
Peach Blossom—Motto: 


Capital, Dover—Diamond State—State Flower, 

Delaware, one of the Thirteen Original States, 
next to Rhode Island the smallest, lies in the 
South Atlantic group, bounded on the north by 
Pennsylvania, on the east by New Jersey, Delaware 
Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 
Maryland, and on the west by Maryland and 


also Constitution State—State Y 
Motte: Qui Transtulit Sustinent (He Who Transplanted Still Sustains) 


Flower, Mountain Laurel— 
is noted for its high quality, the leaf being used 
extensively in the manufacture of cigar wrappers 
and binders. Corn, oats, potatoes, apples, grapes 
are among agricultural products grown com- 
mercially. Chief minerals are stone, clay products 
and lime. / 

The state is intensely industrial and is noted 
for the manufacture of machinery and hard- 
ware, textiles, fur-felt hats, corsets, typewriters, 
clocks, needles and pins and hooks and_ eyes, 
Hartford broadcloth, Bristol clocks, Manchester 
silk, Berlin tinware and New Britain implements 
were the earliest in the country. 

There are numerous lock factories in the State, 
notably in New Britain, New Haven, Norwalk 
and Stamford. There are three large arms plants, 
the Colt revolver works in Hartford, *the Win- 
chester rifle works in New Haven, and the Rem- 
ington rifle works in Bridgeport. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were electri- 
cal machinery, apparatus and supplies and ma- 
chine-shop products. 

‘Besides its pre-eminence in manufacturing in- 
dustry, Connecticut has in Hartford an important 
insurance center of the United States. 

In early days shipping was important, but is 
today relatively negligible, excepting for coastwise 


water-borne traffic. The prevalence of good roads ~ 
| has enabled the development of many motor truck 


lines, while the same good roads have multiplied 
automobile tourist travel. 

Yale University, in New Haven (founded in 1707), 
has grown to be a _ world-famed institution. 
Wesleyan University in Middletown, Trinity Col- 
lege in Hartford, the agen of Connecticut 
(formerly Connecticut State College) in Storrs, 
and Connecticut AS pg for Women in New Lon- 
ion, are also important. 

: Ocean Beach Park, a $3,000,000 recreational 
development at New London, was opened to the 
public (June 30, 1940). The 50-acre tract along a 
half mile crescent of beach replaces the resort 
razed by the hurricane of 1938. 


Pennsylvania. The land is low lying, one-twentieth 
being marshy. 
Fifty fresh water lakes, the Delaware River and 
Bay, connecting streams and the Atlantic Ocean 
rovide an enormous amount of aquatic life. The 
fakes are noted for large-mouth bass. Along the 
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Atlantic coastline, Delaware fishing fleets follow 
the migrations of fish and much shad, herring, 
rock and sturgeon are taken. Delaware Bay 
yields oysters, clams, crabs and lobsters. Of late 
years fruit raising, notably peaches, with straw- 
berries and most of the smaller fruits, has been the 
leading industry. Fruit-evaporating and canning 
industries, with large -plants in Dover, Milford, 
Middletown and Smyrna, are carried on. Once 
celebrated for the excellence of its wheat, large 
crops of that grain and other cereals, especially 
corn, are grown. i 

Wilmington and vicinity is the chief manufac- 
turing center of the State. The products are 
varied and include, among others, leather goods, 
ships, machinery and hardware. With the paper- 
making plants in the valley of the Brandywine 
many thousands of workers are employed. 

Wilmington is the headquarters of the E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, the country’s 
largest manufacturer of diversified chemical 
products. i 

Kaolin clay is an important quarry industry. 

Wilmington is the chief port, ship traffic passing 
up the Delaware River. A Government canal con- 
nects Delaware and Chesapeake Bays and was 
converted (1927)-into a sea-level canal. 

Delaware retains the whipping post as a punish- 
ment for criminals. The law was enacted in 1771. 
Delaware was the first State to ratify the United 
States Constitution (1787). It retained slavery until 
it was abrogated (1865) by the Thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 

_Delaware, though small in area, has the dis- 
tinction of having had the flags of four nations 
floating -over its soil at different times, namely, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain, and the 
United States of America. The periods of the 
several sovereignties are as follows: 

1. The Dutch settlement at Zwaanendael, 1631; 
2. the Swedish period (1638-1655); 3. the second 
Dutch period (1655-1664); 4. the British period 


(1664-1776); 5. the American period (1776 to the 
present time.) , 3 

The Dutch interest in the Delaware River region 
began with the discovery of Delaware Bay, in 
1609, by Henry Hudson, who was in command of 
the “Half Moon,” a ship belonging to the Dutch 
East India Company. 3 

With so many Dutch, Swedish, and English 
persons closely identified with the exploration, 
settlement, trade, and government of colonial Dela- 
ware, it seems rather strange, says a State depart- 
mental guide, that the name of the Bay, River 
and State should be that of an Englishman, 
Thomas West, who, after he was ennobled by the 
Crown, bore the title Lord De la Warr, but who 
never set foot on Delaware soil. The Governor of 
Virginia, he may have viewed the land from the 
bay while on board a ship on its way to or from 
Jamestown (1611). 

The only Revolutionary engagement fought on 
Delaware soil was the so-called Battle of Cooch’s 
Bridge (near the village of Newark), where the 
Americans were strongly posted, Although the lat- 
ter were dislodged and driven toward the village 
of Christiana, the British Army, 18,000 strong, 
under Cornwallis, remained encamped between 
Glasgow and Iron Hill for five days, awaiting the 
onslaught of Washington’s main army Ree num- 
bered about 12,000 men. When Washington stub- 
bornly refused to move out of his entrenchments 
behind Red Clay Creek, the British Army filed off 
toward the left, through Newark (Sept. 8, 1777) 
and three days later joined in battle with the 
American army on the battlefield of the Brandy- 
wine, just over the Delaware boundary line in 
Pennsylvania. 

The University of Delaware is in Newark, and 
a State College for Colored Students is in Dover. 

The duPont Boulevard, built and donated to 
public use by the late T. Coleman duPont, extends 
through the State from Wilmington to Lewes. 

Old Swedes Church, in Wilmington, is one of the 
nation’s oldest historic religious edifices, 


District of Columbia 


City of Washington is co-extensive with District of Columbia—Official Flower, American Beauty Rose 
—Motto: Justitia Omnibus (Justice to All) 


The District of Columbia is the seat of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States. Its area 
was originally 100 square miles taken from the 
sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s 
portion south from the Potomac was ceded (1846) 
back to that State. It lies on the west central edge 
of Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite Vir- 
ginia. It is in the South Atlantic group. The Dis- 
trict is co-terminus with the City of Washington. 

Almost the entire activity is governmental. In- 
dustrial activity is output for governmental or lo- 
cal consumption. Navigation is carried on via the 
Potomac River, which is a branch of Chesapeake 
Bay. The river was naturally capable of accom- 
modating large vessels, and has been improved in 
depth and otherwise, so that war or commercial 
craft may ‘pass. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were print- 
ing and publishing, newspaper and periodical; 
bread and bakery products and printing and pub- 
lishing, book, music and job. 

To insure that the national capital should be 
free from local control, the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
‘therein. After various experiments, Congress in 
(1878) created the present form of government, 
which consists of a commission of three members, 
two residents of the District appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one de- 
tailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne by the residents, 

Residents of the District of Columbia, .as such, 
do not vote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters. Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
appointed to governmental positions do not give 
ae their voting residence in the States. The laws 
of the various States permit them to vote as 
residents of such States. 

Charged by Congress with planning a capital 


' feity, President Washington entrusted the design 


to the French engineer and architect, L’Enfant, 
who made a plan as extensive as the Paris of that 
day, not only with locations for government build- 


ings and embellishments, but also with provision 


for parks and monuments and other adornments 
which would come as the power and wealth of the 
nation increased—all reminiscent of the century- 


~ old plans of Versailles, the capital of Louis XIV. 


L’Enfant’s pln, although made too small by the 
spreading of the city throughout the District, and 
although seriously mutilated, nevertheless per- 


sisted and was made the basis of the comprehen- 
sive plan (1901), prepared by the Senate Park 
Commission (Messrs. Burnham, McKim, Saint 
Gaudens and Olmsted) at the instance of Senator 
James McMillan, by whose name it is now officially 
known as the McMillan Plan. 

The central composition extends from the Capi- 
tol through the green stretches of the elm-bor- 
dered Mall to the Washington Monument, and 
thence over the Reflecting Basin to the Lincoln 
Memorial—thus placing the Founder and the Sav- 
ior of the nation on the axis of the Capitol. The 
cross-axis is formed by the White House, the Wash- 
ington Monument and the memorial to Thomas 
Jefferson provided for by ms Mae (1938). 

From the Lincoln Memorial as a focal point 
extends the Rock Creek Parkway traversing the 
entire District, and also the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge, which connects with the Mount Vernon 
Highway to the home of Washington, and as 
well forms the entrance to the Arlington National 
Cemetery. All these elements combine to make 
a coherent, logical, orderly, beautiful national 


capital. 

The Lincoln Memorial, designed by Henry Bacon, 
incloses’ a colossal statue of Lincoln by Daniel C. 
French, murals of Emancipation and Reunion by 
Jules Guerin and on its walls are inscribed the 
pee ey Se Address and the Second Inaugural. It 
was built ‘by a commission with President Taft as 
chairman. Under the Chairmanship of Chief Jus- 
tice Taft the Supreme Court building, a portion of 
the Capitol Group, was constructed by Cass Gil- 
bert, architect, with a dignity befitting one, of 
the three coordinate branches of the government. 

On initiative of President Coolidge, Congress 
provided for a group of departmental buildings to 
redeem a “‘blighted district’’ of the city extending 
along the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the Treasury to the Capitol. Under the 
direction of Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon, a_ commission of architectural consultants 
(Messrs. E. H. Bennett, Louis Ayres, Arthur J. 
Brown, W. A. Delano, Louis Simon, Milton Medary 
and John Russell Pope) planned as a group build- 
ings for the Departments of Commerce, Labor, 
Post Office and Justice, for the Archives, and for 
Interstate Commerce, Internal Revenue and the 
Federal Trade Commission. These buildings have 
a uniform cornice line and an architectural style 
based on classical motives as established by Wash- 
ington and Jefferson for the national capital. On 
the south they face Constitution Avenue, a monu- 
mental thoroughfare extending 245 miles from the 
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Capitol to the Lincoln Memorial. A fr 

this memorial is formed on the north side of the 
ayenue by five white marble buildings set back 
of deep gardens—buildings of the Pan-American 
Union, Public Health Service, Federal Reserve 
meee be National Academy of Sciences and Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association. The Interior 
Department occupies three squares between C and 
F, 18th and 19th, Streets. Framing the White 
Lot (south .of the White House) are the Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, ‘the Red Cross group, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution Continental 
Memorial Hall and Auditorium, and the Pan- 
American. These activities, belonging to the 
cultural side of Washington life, are supplemented 
by the Freer Gallery of Far Eastern Art and the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, each supreme in its 
field; the Phillips Gallery (still in embryo). Lead- 
ership, of course, belongs to the Library of Con- 
gress (embracing the Coolidge Concerts and the 
Pennell collection of etchings) and to the Smith- 
Sonian and the Carnegie Institutions. The Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, under the shadow of the 
Capitol dome, represents the thought and generos- 
ity of Mr. Mellon, who gave not only the building 
(longer than the Aha ‘eles itself) but also a coller- 
tion of pictures and sculpture ranking with the 
world’s best, and an endowment for increase. The 
gallery has been designed by the late John Russell 


Pope, whose plans have been selected for the Jef- | 


ferson Memorial. 

_ Congress created (1910) the National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts (composed of seven members 
appointed by the President) to advise the Presi- 
dent, executive officers gnd committees of Congress 
on matters pertaining tp thé fine arts. Under the 
chairmanship of D. H. rnham, Daniel Chester 
French and (for 22 years) Charles Moore, such 
advice has guided the development of the McMillan 
Plan. Congress also has provided for future plan- 
ning and park purchases by the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, and has placed 
the administration of capital parks with the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Across the Potomac, reached by the Key and the 
new Memorial Bridge (2,138 ft. long), is the 
Arlington National Cemetery. 
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Washington streets are exce 
[ ptionally well sh y 
Rock Creek Park is noted for its natural beatin 
Nation eee nes is being developed and a 
eri teren comprising fully 400 acres has 
Educationally 
excellent school 


=o rien sta hes an 
€ stem. e er instituti 

pce George Washington University, George- 
own University, Catholic University of America, 
Trinity College (for women); American University 
(Methodist), Howard University (Negro), Gallau- 
det College (deaf and dumb), besides junior col- 
leges for young women and many technical schools. 

Ford's Theater, in which President Lincoln was 
assassinated by John Wilkes Booth (April 14, 1865) 
is as immediately taken over by the government 
and is now a Lincoln Museum. Across Tenth Street 
is the house in which Lincoln died, now used as a 
memorial. It and the old theater contain the Old- 
royd collection of Lincoln memoriabilia purchased 
by the Government (1926). 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway begins at 

the Arlington Memorial Bridges on Columbia 
Island, and extends approximately 15 miles along 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac to the Mount 
Vernon Estate. 
_ Winding through Virginia countryside and afford- 
ing vistas of the Potomac, this highway passes 
many places of historic interest. The ruins of 
Abingdon, originally the home of the Alexander 
for whom the city of Alexandria was 
named, and also the birthplace of Nelly Custis; 
Martha Washington’s grand-daughter, overlook the 
highway and the Potomac at the highest point 
between Washington and Alexandria. 


In Alexandria the highway passes Christ Church, 
where Washington and Lee worshipped, and many 
other places of historic and patriotic interest. 
Below Alexandria the highway passes Wellington, 
the former home of Tobias Lear, secretary to the 
first President, and Fort Hunt, one of the Ciyil 
War defenses of the National Capital, now va- 
cated and to be developed as a park. Across the 
Potomac is Fort Washington, designed by L’Enfant 
aud still an active military reservation. 


Florida 


Capital, Tallahassee—Everglade State, also Land of Flowers—State Flower, Orange Blossom— 


Motto: 


Plorida, a South Atlantic State, discovered (Eas- 
ter Sunday, March 27, 1513) by the Spaniard, 
Ponce de Leon, in his search for the ‘‘fountain of 
perpetual youth,’’ is the southeasternmost point of 
the United States, bounded on the north by Georgia 
and Alabama, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the seuth by the Straits of Florida, and on the 
west by the Gulf of Mexico and Alabama. Its coast 
line is 3,751 miles. ’ 

Plorida is of coral formation, with no high eleva- 
tions, and in the southern part are vast swamps, 
the Everglades, which are being drained and pro- 
vided with roads to make available large potential 
agricultural wealth. The drainage district em- 
braces 4,927,759 acres, of which one-quarter is 
owned by the State and is valued at $105,000,000. 

The State has about 5,450,000 acres of original 
pine forests and large forests of second growth 
_ pine. From them comes about one-fourth of the 
national supply of ‘‘naval stores.” 

Coastwise, the vegetation is sub-tropical, and in 
the interior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy region 
where citrus fruits have been developed. The 
State leads in the production of grapefruit. 
Tobacco, rice, maize, oats and peas are grown. 

A present and future source of great wealth are 
the natural deposits of phosphate rock, of which 
in pre-war times more than 1,000,000 fons were 
exported for foreign use as land fertilizer. Fullers 
earth, stone, lime, kaolin are other minerals of 
importance. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were lum- 
ber and timber products, cigars, canned and dried 
fruits, fruits and 1 Se a canned and bottled 
juices, preserves, jellies and fruit butters. The 
Yaising of graded cattle is a growing industry on 
the West Coast. 

Congress authorized (May 14, 1934) the estab- 
lishment of a tropical National Park in the Ever- 
‘glades upon donation to the Federal Government 
of the necessary lands, acquisition of which will 
Tequire, several years. The park borders the 
Gulf of Mexico from the Tamiami Trail on the 
north to Cape Sable, which is 350 miles further 
south than Cairo, Egypt, and covers 2,500 square 
miles, being twice the size of Rhode Island. 

Indians, remnants of the Seminole nation, have 
their towns in the remote fastnesses of the Ever- 
glades. They did not always live in this section 


In God We Trust 


but were driyen here from their homes in Nerth 
Florida at the close of the Seminole War. Refusing 
to surrender, they retreated into these wilds, where 
the soldiers could not find them, They have never 
formally submitted to the government and continue 
to live under their own tribal laws. Their diet 
consists almost entirely of fish and game. — 

St. Augustine, the oldest city of European origin 
in the United States, was founded (1565). It has 
changed hands 13 times and has floated the 
Spanish, French, British, Confederate and Ameri- 
can flags. 

Among the higher institutions of learning are the 
University of Florida, Gainesville; State College for 
Women, Tallahassee; the University of Miami, Mi- 
ami, and the University of Tampa, Tampa. 

Palm Beach, 300 miles South of Jacksonville, has 
long been a famous resort for American and 
foreign wealth and fashion. Miami is built on the 
site of old Fort Dallas (established 1836). Begin- 
ning from almost nothing (1896) Miami has risen 
to a position of leadership in resort life and as the 
commercial center of southeastern Florida. 

The two venerable strongholds, Fort Marion 
(Castle San Marcos) and Fort Matanzas, on the 
Matanzas River in Florida, were 
monuments by Presidential proclamation (Oct. 15, 
1924). Built by the Spanish, they are impressive 
memorials of the momentous epoch when European 
nations were struggling mightily for empire in the 
New World. These forts, constructed of coquina, a 
native material of sea shells which Nature has 
cemented together, have withstood for generations 
the effects of wind and 


Surrounded by a 
trance is across a drawbrid) 
easements and carved cornices attest the artistic 
taste and skill of the Spanish builders. Besides 
living quarters for the garrison, the fort contains a 
council room, storerooms, a chapel, a chamber of 
justice, and dungeons: In one of the dungeons 
Osceola, the Seminole chief whose name is con- 


declared national — 
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spicuous in-the tragic history of his people, once 
was imprisoned. Nearly all of the rooms open on 
the court, which is about 100 feet square. 

Fort Matanzas—Situated about 16 miles south of 
Fort Marion, Fort Matanzas guarded the South 
Inlet of the Matanzas River. It is a small fort, 
about 40 feet square, situated on Rattlesnake 
Island. Having no moat, it could be entered only 
by the use of a ladder. The word Matanazas means 
bloody. The fort takes its name from a gruesome 
event which occurred in the vicinity (1565) when 
the Spanish slew some 300 French Huguenots. Fort 
Matanzas can be reached by boat from Fort Marion 
or by the Ocean Shore Boulevard to Matanzas Inlet 
and thence by ferry. 

Fort Jefferson—This fort is a hexagonal struc- 
ture, fully bastioned, with walls 425 feet long, 
rising 60 feet from a surrounding moat. It is situ- 


ated about 70 miles due west of Key West, Fla., on 
Garden Key of the Ory Tortugas Islands and can 
be reached by boat or plane. Fort Jefferson was 
declared (Jan. 4, 1935) a national monument by 
Presidential proclamation. = 

The Tortugas were discovered by Juan Ponce de 
Leon on his Florida voyage (1513) and were so 
named because of the many turtles in that vicinity. 
In colonial days these islands were the lair of buc- 
caneers and pirates. In later years the strategic 
location of the Tortugas group became apparent, 
and Fort Jefferson was planned as the key to Amer- 
ican defense in the Gulf of Mexico. Work on the 
fort started (1846) but progressed so slowly that 
at the outbreak of the Civil War it was scarcely 
defensible. It was garrisoned for the first time 
(Jan. 1861) with a force of 66 Federal troops. 
Union forces continued to hold it during the war. 


Georgia 


Capital, Atlanta—Cracker State, also Buzzard 
Justice, 

Georgia, of the South Atlantic group, was one of 
the Thirteen Original States. It is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 
by Alabama. It is the largest State east of the 
Mississippi River and contains the largest area of 
woodland—23,800,000 acres. : 

The topography of Georgia is varied with a 
mountainous region in the north and northwest 
which is interspersed with wide fertile valleys. 
Some of the Blue Ridge Mountains exceed 3,000 
feet. The most important river is the Savannah, 
but there are several lesser streams suited to 
navigation. ¢ 

Agriculture is important. The chief crops are 
cotton, peanuts, tobacco, corn, ‘peaches, rice, 
sweet potatoes, sugar cane syrup. Georgia is the 
largest producer of sea-island cotton, and is 
rapidly approaching Louisiana as chief producer of 
sugar cane syrup. 

The State grazes a million cattle, and raises as 
many swine. 

The lumber cut is mostly pine, from which come 
resin and turpentine. Georgia supplies more than 
one half of the United States production of naval 
stores and Savannah is the world’s largest market 
for such goods. 

The minerais produced in Georgia in order of 
value are as follows: kaolin, clay products, granite, 
marble, Portland cement, Fullers earth, lime- 
stone, barites, sand and gravel, manganese, coal, 
talc, bauxite, gold and silver and mica. 

Georgia is the largest producer of kaolin for use 
as a paper and china clay in the United States. In 
addition, Georgia ranks first among the States in 
the production of Fullers earth, second in the pro- 
duction of barite and manganese and manganifer- 
ous iron ore, and third in the production of bauxite 
and micaceous minerals. 

Transportation is highly developed, with abun- 
dant rail lines and large ocean shipping in and out 
from Savannah, chief port. Vessels up to 32 feet 
draft are accommodated® at high tide across the 
bar, and up to 26 feet at all times. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were cotton 
woven goods, cotton seed oil, cake and meal, and 
Meat packing. 

The Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, the 
University of Georgia (founded in 1785) in Athens, 
Emory University, Atlanta, and Atlanta University 


State—State Flower, 
Moderation 


Cherokee Rose—Motto: Wisdom, 


(for negroes) in Atlanta, are institutions for higher 
education. 

At Warm Springs is a sanitarium for the treat- 
ment of sufferers from infantile paralysis. It was 
here that Franklin D. Roosevelt was restored to 
health following his attack of poliomyelitis. 

Fort Pulaski, on Cockspur Island, at the mouth 
of the Savannah River, is a national monument. 
It was constructed for coast defense by the United 
States in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Near the fort is a wooded park in which are many 
varieties of birds and subtropical plants. In the 
past 200 years three forts ‘have been built on this 
Island. Fort George, a small block structure, was 
erected (1761) by the Colonial Government. It 
was partially destroyed by storms, and completely 
dismantled (1776) by American patriots when the 
British fleet approached. New defenses were needed 
and the United States (1794) erected Fort Green. 
The life of this fort was short, for the great hurri- 
cane (1804) swept away its batteries and barracks. 
The present structure (begun in 1829) was named 
Fort Pulaski in honor of the Polish hero, Count 
Casimir Pulaski, who fought in the American 
Revolution Cae ct mortally wounded at the battle 
of Savannah (1779). 

Gen. Simon Bernard, who at one time had been 
Napoleon’s chief engineer. made a preliminary sur- 
vey of the island (1827) and work was begun on 
Fort Pulaski two years later. Robert E. Lee’s first 
appointment after his graduation from West Point 
was to this post. Approximately one million dollars 
was spent on the construction of the fort, The 
completed fort is a five-sided brick work, 1,580 feet 
in circumference, enclosing a parade ground 21 
acres in extent, and designed to mount 140 guns in 
two tiers, one in the casemates or bomb proof 
chambers, the other on the open platform on top 
of the fort. Its solid brick walls, from 7 to 11 feet 
thick and 32 feet high, are surrounded by a wide 
moat crossed by drawbridges. 

Georgia was visited by De Soto (1540). It was a 
part of the tract of land granted to the lords 
proprietors of Carolina (1663 and 1665); received 
@ provincial charter (1719). and became an in- 
dependent colony (1732) under James Oglethorpe, 
who founded it as a refuge for poor debtors from 
England. ae ratified the Confederate con- 
stitution (March, 1861), and was the scene of 
much bloodshed during the Civil War. It was at 
Irwinville that Jefferson Davis was captured (May 
ie Pa ee State was readmitted to the Union 


Idaho 


Capital, Boise—Gem State—State Flower, Syringa—Motto: Esto Perpetua (May It Last) 


Idaho, of the Mountain group, is situated west 
of the Rockies in the Pacific Coast region, bounded 
on the north by British Columbia and Montana, 
on the east by Montana and Wyoming, on the 
south by Utah and Nevada, and on the west by 
Oregon and Washington. 

Its topography is mountainous, with broad level 


_ Plateaus. Altitudes range from 700 feet to Mount 


Borah (12,665 feet) in the Sawtooths, the highest 
pee in the State. More like the Sahara Desert 
han Idaho is an area of sand dunes west of St. 
Anthony, These dunes, of pure white sand, range 
in height from 10 to 100 feet. The Snake River 
drains the State to the Columbia River, twisting 
northward through Hells Canyon which averages 
5,510 feet for over 40 miles. At one point the 
canyon is 7,900 feet deep, a mile and a half from 
rim to river, which considerably exceeds the maxi- 
mum depth go.108 feet) of the Grand Canyon. It 
is 10 miles from rim to rim at its widest point. 


The Salmon (the river - 
portant. ae of no return) is also im 
stand of white pine in the United States, is the 
highest navigable river in the world. ‘ 
is ay and stimulating, ee 
ere are a number of mountain ranges—Cabi- 
net, Coeur d’Alene, Beaverhead and Bitter Bon 
in the north; Salmon River, Sawtooth and Lost 
Rivers in the center of the State, and the Bear 
Blackfoot and Snake River mountains in the 
apace ies ee ee River is noted 
‘al waterfalls—the Ameri 
and Salmon, and for a deep canyon. Ne eee 
Shoshone Falls—46 feet higher than Niagara— 
ee its flood over a horseshoe-shaped rim and 
S called the ‘‘Niagara of the West.” At night the 
spectacle is illuminated with floodlights. Twin 
alls also attracts many visitors. 
Other scenic attractions are Kaniksu, Pend 
Oreille and Coeur d’Alene lakes in the north and 


a 


St. Joe, in the area of the largest . 
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Bear Lake in the southeastern corner Lake Pend 
Oreille is one of the largest freshwater lakes 
eel Vitae Ge Lek org the United States. 
shore line of more than 500 miles n 
_ Places is 1,100 feet deep. sith 

Idaho is undeveloped, having large mineral re- 
sources, and much land yet to be covered with 
irrigation waters. The Federal Reclamation Service 
has built several important irrigation projects, 
which are in addition to many private projects. 
apne oo aye coe on hee reservations 

ateé—in Coeur d’Alene, Bannock on Fort 
Hall and Duck Valley, and Nez Perces. 

Agriculture is important, the farmers market- 
ing wheat, hay, oats, barley, potatoes, beans, peas, 
Sugar beets, apples and prunes, named in the or- 
der of importance. High-grade field and garden 
Seed are raised and sold throughout the United 
States. Stock raising, particularly sheep, is an im- 
portant industry. Much wool is shipped. Near Mesa 
are the largest individually-owned orchards in the 
world. Lumber, beet sugar, dairy products and 
flour are the chief manufactures. 

Much metal is mined. The State ranks first 
in lead production and a close second in silver. 
Gold mining is rapidly gaining in importance. 

Idaho Territory was organized (March 3, 1863) 
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out of parts of Washington, Nebraska ahd North 
Dakota, with Lewiston the capital. It contained 
os ate pera | towns and 20,000 in- 
abitants. e territorial capital wa. 
Boise (May, 1865). : * genni 
Lewis and Clark led the parade of pioneers-into 
Idaho. Fur traders and a few scattered mission- 
aries constituted the sole white population until 
discovery of gold near Orofino (1860). Stirring rush 
days followed, equalled only when a burro acci- 
dentally brought about the lead-silver strike in 
the Coeur d’Alenes (1884). Towns sprang up 
overnight, and miners, lumberjacks, farmers 
Swept over untouched forests. Silver was dis- 
covered in the Coeur d'Alene country (1884). 
The old Oregon Trail, the nation’s famous route 
of pioneer migration, enters Idaho from Wyoming 
on the southeast, and leaves the state at Weiser 
on the west. Motorists today follow in general 
the same trail when they travel over U. S. Route 
30 and 30 N through fertile irrigated tracts where 
pioneers once prodded oxen over desert wastes. 
The University of Idaho is in Moscow, with a 
southern branch (junior college) in Pocatello, the 
College of Idaho is in.Caldwell, Northwest Naza- 
rene College in Nampa, and normal schools in 
Lewiston and Albion, 


Illinois 


Capital, Springfield—Prairie State, also Sucker 


State—State Flower, Wood Violet—Motto: State 


Sovereignty—National Union 


Illinois lies in the East North Central group, its 
northeastern corner touching Lake Michigan, the 
Mississippi River flowing along its western bound- 
ary line, the Ohio River along its southern end. 
It is bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on the 
east by Indiana, on the south by Kentucky and 
Missouri and on the west by Missouri and Iowa. 
It is intensely industrial, agricultural, and mining, 
and foremost in water and rail transportation. 

Illinois is almost uniformly level, being situated 
in a glacial moraine, and is alluvial in all parts 
with a climate such as prevails in the whole of the 
_ Middle West. It is so level that a railway possesses 
one precisely straight line 100 miles long in which 
scarcely a dirt cut was necessary—a vast prairie, 
once largely wooded, now with only 10 per cent of 
forest cover. Corn, wheat, oats, barley and rye 
are grown in large quantities. Other agricultural 
products are potatoes, hay, soy beans and wool. 

It is provided with remarkable mileage of river- 
ways. The Mississippi in the west, and the Ohio 
and the Wabash in the southwest, provide a 
natural boundary for much of Mlinois. The 
Tilinois River is the principal intrastate river. An 
artificial waterway is the Chicago Drainage Canal, 
40 miles from Chicago on Lake Michigan to Joliet 
on the Illinois River, an engineering device which 
supplies drainage out from the flat lake-coastal 
district around the city and the Chicago River, and 
reverses the natural tendency to drain into Lake 
Michigan. The canal has been extended from 
Lockport to the Illinois River at Starved Rock, 
and a 9-foot channel dredged in the river to the 
Mississippi. The waterway Was built at a cost of 

00,000. ‘ 

Picnesso is one of the greatest railway centers 
e world. f 
ratte on the Great Lakes to and from Chicago 
has reached huge proportions. The bulk of the 
receipts are iron ore brought from the Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan mines to the great works 
of the United States Steel Corporation in Gary, 

Ind., a part of the Chicago Industrial Area. 

Leading industries are wholesale meat packing, 
steel mills and blast furnaces, foundries and 
machine shops, petroleum refining, electric ma- 
chinery factories, automobile plants, railroad car 
construction and repair shops, and agricultural im- 
plement factories. The printing and publishing 
plants are very important; also the clothing houses. 

Bituminous. coal underlies more than half the 
area of Illinois which ranks third in soft coal out- 


put. Other minerals include petroleum, fluorspar, | 


ig iron, primary zinc. The petroleum industry is 
vapidly expanding in the State. 

The Chicago Board of Trade is the principal 
grain dealing exchange of the country. 

Among the educational institutions are the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in Urbana; the University of 
Chicago, Loyola University, in Chicago; North- 
western University, in Evanston; De Paul Uni- 
versity, Chicago; Augustana College, Rock Island; 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria; Knox Col- 


Galesburg. 
Miata and @ wealth of art centers in Chicago, 


including the Field Museum and the Chicago Muse- 
um of Art, with many art schools. 

There are numerous picturesque and_ historical 
| Sites in Illinois. Apple River Canyon, 250 feet deep 
| and 160 feet wide, contaihing many caverns, is one 
| of Illinois’ most beautiful state park preserves. 

From the river bed rise rock walls richly colored 
with mineral deposits and dotted at intervals with 
the hazy mauves of lichen. Cave-in-Rock, on the 
Ohio river between Shawneetown and Golconda, 
annually attracts thousands of tourists. It has the 
appearance of a large crypt imbedded in solid rock. 
The mouth is an arched opening about 55 feet wide 
at the base and the body of the cave extends 160 
feet into the rock, having an average width of 
40 feet. The date of the discovery of the cavern 
by white men is unknown. The first mention of 
it may be found in the ‘‘History of New France’’ 
by Charlevoix (published 1744). 

Springfield, aside from the fact that it is the 
capital of Illinois, is hallowed by the mark of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. To this city he went as a young man, 
His farewell address was delivered from the plat- 
form of a train at Springfield (1861). In the 
legislative session (1837), held in Vandalia, then 
the capital of Illinois, it was Abraham Lincoln, a 
rising young lawyer, who led the fight to move the 
capital to Springfield. The bill proposing the move 
Was passed (July 4, 1837) and the cornerstone of 
& new State Capitol was laid. 

The building still stands on the square, but is 
used now as the Sangamon County Court House 
because 27 years after its erection it was found 
inadequate and the present Capitol was built. 
The old court house, now dwarfed by its_modern 
neighbors, is rich in Lincoln associations. In addi- 
tion to serving in the legislature Lincoln argued 
cases before the Supreme Court, then in the same 
building, and made frequent use of the State and 
Supreme Court libraries. In this building he first 
took issue with Stephen A. Douglas and here he 
made his famous ‘‘House divided against itself’’ 
speech. Here were his headquarters during the 
1860 campaign for the Presidency, and here his 
body lay in state (May 4, 1865) before burial 
in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 

The Lincoln tomb and monument in Oak Ridge 
Cemetery are about two miles due north of the 
Capitol. The Lincoln log cabin in Coles County, 
about a mile southeast of Farmington, is not to be 
confused with relics directly associated with Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The cabin, which is a reconstruction 
undertaken by the State, is the last home of 
Lincoln’s father, Thomas Lincoln, and his step- 
mother, Sarah Bush Lincoln. The original cabin 
became the home of the elder Lincolns (about. 
1837). Prior to that time they had lived in at least 
two places in Coles County, first at a place known 


as Buck Grove, about three miles east of the pres- 
ent city of Mattoon, and later on a 40-acre farm a 
half mile south of Lerna. The total tract as finally 
deeded to Thomas Lincoln (1840) consisted of 120 
acres; part of this had belonged to Mrs. Lincoln’s 
son by her first marriage, John D. Johnston, and 
was purchased from him by Thomas Lincoln. 
Evidently the only building on these farm lands 
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when Lincoln and Johnston acquired them was a 
small log cabin which they. subsequently moved 
and enlarged. ; 

It is doubtful that Lincoln ever lived with his 
father and step-mother in any of their Coles 
County homes. When they took up residence 
in Coles County (1831) he was on his way to New 
Orleans and the evidence is that he went to live 
in New Salem immediately after his return from 
the southern port. However, he was familiar with 
the place and more than once aided his father 
financially when the latter called upon him to help! 
in keeping the farm from sale. 

New Salem has been restored in New Salem State 
Park, a tract of 200 acres, situated two miles south 
of Petersburg on State Highway 123. It was here 
that Lincoln began his public career as postmaster 
(1833-1836) at a salary of about $25 a year. The 


“27 Se Cece, 
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postoffice, a cubicle in the Hill-McNamara general 
store, was restored (Feb. 12, 1940) by the Federal 
Government. Lincoln clerked in the store. : 

ge) Lincoln died in this cabin (1851) and, 
shortly after, Abraham conveyed the west 80 acres 
‘of the farm to Johnston, reserving his step-mother’s 
dower right and 40 acres. These latter 40 acres he 
never relinquished. John J. Hall purchased the 
west 80 acres from Johnston and also cultivated 
the 40 acres as part of his farm, and (May 7, 
1888) acquired legal title to this section by reason 
of ee possession for more than twenty 
years. he cabin, after being shown at the 
Columbian Exposition (World’s Fair) in Chicago 
(i898), was dismantled and while plans for its 
uture disposition were being considered it mys- 
a gg disappeared. No trace of it ever has been 
ound, 


Indiana 
Capital, Indianapolis—Hoosier State—State Flower, Zinnia—Motto: The Crossroads of America 


Indiana is bounded on the north by Michigan and 
Lake Michigan, on the east by Ohio, on the south 
by Kentucky, and on the west by Illinois. The 
Ohio River is the boundary line to the south, and 
the Wabash forms almost half the western bound- 
ary. These rivers, and the White and Whitewater 
Rivers, were important in, the early settlement of 
the State. ; 

The surface of the State is comparatively level, 
especially in the northern and central portions; 
the southern part is hilly. There are hundreds of 
small lakes in the northern half of the State. The 
soil varies in character, but for the most part is 
fertile. The climate is characteristic of the Middle 
West, warm in summer and cold in winter. 

Indiana is predominantly a manufacturing 
State, with diversified industries and both large 
and small factories. Leading in production are 
steel and other rolling mill products. Manufacture 
of automotive parts, furniture, glass, soap, re- 
frigerators, farm Implements, pumps, grain mill 
products, and clothing is also important. The 
Calumet region, including Gary, Hammond, East 
Chicago and Whiting, with its steel mills and re- 
fineries, is one of the great industrial centers of 
the world. Harbors at Gary and Indiana Harbor 
are Lake Michigan ports for freighters carrying 
ore for the Calumet region. _ 

Bituminous coal, from strip and shaft mines 
in the southwestern part of, the State, oolitic lime- 
stone, for building purposes, mineral wool and 
Portland Cement are important mineral products. 
Coke, petroleum, natural gas, gypsum and pig 
iron are also produced in quantities. 

Agriculture is important. Corn is the big crop, 
with wheat, tomatoes, oats, rye, hay, soy beans and 
tobacco following. The predominant type of diver- 
sified farming is a combination of stock raising 
and grain farming. The State is known for its 
canned vegetable products, especially tomatoes and 
tomato juice. Two-thirds of all the peppermint 
and spearmint oil produced in the United States 
come from acres of muck soil in northern Indiana. 


The chief industries (1937 Census) were steel 
TERE aORNTEH photo engraving and motor ve- 

icles. 

The limestone area of southern Indiana contains 
many sinkholes and caves. Most widely known are 
Wyandotte cave, the second largest cavern in the 
United States, and Marengo, in Crawford County, 
Porter’s cave in Owen County, and Donaldson’s 
in Lawrence. 

Maintained by the State as memorials are the 
old State capitol in Corydon; Pigeon Roost monu- 
ment, in Scott County, commemorating the mas- 
sacre of pioneer settlers by the Indians; a monu- 
ment in Tippecanoe County at the scene of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison’s defeat of the Indians in- 
cited to uprising by Tecumseh and his brother, the 
Prophet; and the grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
and the site of Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood cabin 
home in Spencer County.. 

State-supported institutions of higher education 
are Indiana University, Bloomington; Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette; Indiana State Teachers’ College. 
Terre Haute; Ball State Teachers’ College, Muncie. 
Other schools are: Depauw University, Greencastle; 
University of Notre Dame, South Bend; Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville; Earlham College, and But- 
ler University, Indianapolis. 

French traders reached Indiana in the early 
18th century; at their post, Vincennes, established 
about 1732, grew up the first permanent settle- 
Smee ip he ae : Pe the olution and 

e subjugation 0: e Indians, settlers ¢: i 
the State from the south and east. ane 

Indiana became a State (1816). The seat of 
government during the Territorial riod was 
Vincennes (1800-1813) and Corydon (1813-1816). 
Corydon continued as capital of the new State 
until 1825, when the government was moved to 
. oe selected in the center of the State, Indian- 
_ Indianapolis is the largest city in the State and 
* us inves geet peck a eel and cul- 

as well as geographical an 
center for the State. P a Bovehnnees 


Iowa 


Capital, Des Moines—Hawkeye State—State Flower, 


Wild Rose—Motto: Our Liberties We Prize and Our 


Rights We Maintain 


Towa lies in the West North Central part of the 
Middle West, bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the south 
by Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska and 
South Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along 
the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri 
River along three-fourths of the western line. 

The surface is rolling prairie. No ‘‘civilized’’ area 
in the world of equal size has such consistently 
fertile soil. Altitudes range from 477 feet above 


ment, furnaces, lawn mowers, calendars,, car 
vending machines, auto accessories aad es 
ep are ee ae manufactures. 
a has a a ‘air 
aetioultural fairs, and 81 County or local 
ere -are institutions for higher 1 
including the University of Iowa os Towe aHe? 
and the State College of Agriculture in Ames. In 
addition there is a teachers’ college, four pro- 
pectin and technological schools and 37 junior 
Marauette and Joliet were the first expl 
to visit the land (1673) and the first settlement 
was made by Julien Dubuque (1788) near the 
site of the city named after him. Iowa was in 
the territory ceded to Spain (1763), ceded back 
to France (1801) and included in the Louisiana 
Purchase (1803). The region was successively 
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Kansas 


2 


Capital, Topeka—Sunfiower State, also Jayhawk State—State Flower, Sunflower—Motto: Ad Astra per 
Aspera (To the Stars Through Difficulties) 


Kansas, a West North Central State, in almost 
the exact geographical center of the United States, 
is bounded on the north by Nebraska, on the east 
by Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, and on 
the west by Colorado. It is varied in topography. 
About one-third of the eastern boundary is fol- 
lowed by the Missouri River; within the State 
flows the Kansas and Arkansas Rivers. Toward 
the west the prairies’ increase in elevation up to 
4,000 feet above sea level. Much of the land is 
flat with some low hills in the western portion. 
The climate is variable with rather severe winters 
and hot summers. Included in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase it was a part of the Territory of Missouri 
and later (1821) became an extension of Indian 
Territory. Kansas was made a Territory (1854) 
and a State (1861). 

Agriculture is extensive. The products include 
wheat, corn, potatoes, the hardier fruits, and flax. 
Kansas normally produces one fourth of all the 
wheat in the United States and ranks first among 
the flour milling states. The largest grain elevator 
in the country is in Kansas City and the world’s 
largest broom corn market is in Wichita. It is one 
of the four leading cattle raising states. Dairy and 
poultry production are great. 

Coal underlies more than 15,000 square miles. 
The State ranks high in oil and natural gas pro- 
duction. Other mineral products are lead, zinc, 
Portland cement. Large quantities of salt are found. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were meat 
packing, petroleum refining and flour and other 
grain-mill products. 

State supported are the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence; the Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Sciences, Manhattan, and three 
other schools. There are other large institutions 
for higher education, including Washburn College, 
Topeka; Wichita Municipal University and South- 
western College, Winfield. The nation’s largest 
cavalry school is located in Fort Riley. The Haskell 


Indian School, Lawrence, is the largest In 
eet ae ee nape States. . asian 

reheologists have found remains of interestin 
forms of life that existed in Kansas in the distant 
past. Three and four-toed horses no larger than a 
fox terrier and ancient birds with teeth once made 
that part of the country their habitat; and skele- 
tons of flying reptiles with a wing-spread of 25 ft. 
have been found in the chalk beds of western 
Kansas. Swimming reptiles 50 feet long cavorted 
in the seas that once covered the area, which has 
been inundated many times. Ferns 100 feet high 
once grew in Kansas. 


The State was traversed by many of the great . 


pioneer trails, including the Oregon Trail and 
the Santa Fe Trail. Some of the towns in Kan- 
sas were settled by pioneers who arrived in 
boats, notaby Manhattan. The steamer Hart- 
ford left Cincinnati (1854) with 80 persons and 
ready-cut houses; steamed down the Ohio, up the 
Mississippi and Missouri and Kansas rivers; ran 
aground at Lecompton and lay on the bar three 
days until rain raised the river. The boat ran 
ashore again just above the mouth of the Blue 
river and those aboard decided to settle and put 
up their homes. 

Francisco Vasquez de Coronado headed a Spanish 
exploring party that entered Kansas (1541) seeking 
gold in the fabled cities of Cibola. When Coronado 
returned to Mexico he left behind Father Juan de 
Padilla, who founded a mission among the Indians 
and became the first Christian martyr to die on 
United States soil. The Quiviran Indians killed 
him because he was about to leave them to es- 
tablish another mission among a rival tribe. 

Spanish explorations in Kansas gave way (1682) 
to the French when LaSalle laid claim to all the 
land drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
France ceded the territory to Spain (1763); re- 
gained it (1800); and sold it to the United ag a 
(1803). 


\ 


Kentucky 


Capital, Frankfort—Blue Grass State, also Corncracker State—State Flower, Trumpet Vine—Motto: 
United We Stand, Divided We Fall 


The region now constituting Kentucky was orig- 
inally a part of Fincastle County, Virginia. The 
first white men known to have discovered this ter- 
ritory were Marquette and Joliet (1673). Daniel 
Boone and his companions (shortly after 1760) 
explored the region. The first settlement was at 
Harrodsburg (1774). Boonesborough was founded 
(1775). For a long time Indian wars harassed the 
settlement. A code of laws was formed (775) by 
the settlers, but it was not recognized by Virginia. 
A year later, the district was organized as Ken- 
tucky County. The three counties which had been 
formed since 1776 in Kentucky County were united 

1783) into Kentucky District. Virginia passed 
(ites) the first of four enabling acts giving con- 

itional consent to the organization of Kentucky 
as a separate State. Kentucky with -its present 
boundaries was admitted (1792) to the Union. 

The surface of Kentucky rises gradually from an 
altitude of about 300 feet along the Misssissippi 
River to the western edge of the Appalachian 
Mountain province, im which parallel ridges of 
folded mountains, the Cumberland, and the Pine, 
have crests in excess of 2,000 feet. The region 
west of the Tennessee is low, and broken only by 
creek and river valleys. The central portion is 
rolling to undulating, being part of the westward 
slope of the Allegheny Mountain Region. The 
entire eastern part is much dissected. t 
southeast is a mountainous region with small 
peetoue valleys. Ee ace? 

Kentuc ssesses a som a 
more ron kempersfure than that of the neighbor- 
ing States. The mean annual temperature, 
degrees on the mountains in the southeastern 
part, and 60 degrees west of the Tennessee, is 
about 55 degrees for the entire State. 


The soil of Kentucky is well adapted to agricul-- 


ture. The Blue Grass ion is composed of 
heavy loams, clay loams and stony loams, derived 
from the almost pure Silurian limestone. 

The principal resources of Kentucky are bitu- 
minous coal, petroleum, natural gas, fluorspar, 
natural cement. Bituminous coal is the most im- 
portant output, Kentucky ranking high among the 
coal-producing states. Petroleum and gas rank 
second ‘in importance. 


More than half of the inhabitants of Kentucky 
are engagéd in agriculture. Corn is the largest 
and most valuable crop with wheat and oats next. 
The wheat is grown both in the Blue Grass region 
and farther west. In the eastern part of the State, 
where crops are generally light, Indian corn, oats, 
and potatoes are the principal products, but tobac- 


co, flax and cotton are also raised. The culture of. 


tobacco, which is the second most valuable crop in 
the State, was begun (about 1780) in the northern 
part. Kentucky is excelled by North Carolina only, 
in this product. The two most important tobacco- 
growing districts are the Black Patch, in the ex- 
treme southwest. corner of the State, where a 
black, heavy leaf is eee and sold largely to 
Central Europe, Spain and Italy; and the Blue 


Grass region, with the hill country south and east, - 


where the product, the red and white Burley, is a 
» feet tain light leaf peculiarly absorbent of 
licorice and other adulterants used in the manu- 
facture of chewing tobacco. Kentucky is the 
principal hemp-growing state in the Union. Fruits 
of fine quality are produced. 

The livestock industry is an_ important branch 
of agriculture in Kentucky, and large numbers of 
horses, sheep, cattle, and swine are raised. Ken- 
tucky has long been noted for its fine horses. 

There are extensive forests of oak, maple, beech, 
walnut, ash, pine, and cedar. Oak and yellow 
poplar are the principal hardwoods cut for com- 
mercial purposes, and yellow pine the principal 
softwood. 

The value of the manufactured products of 
Kentucky has been steadily increasing. Among 
the great industries are the flour mills and grist- 
mills, the tobacco manufactures, and the manu- 
facture of men’s clothing. The lumber industry 
includes the logging plants, sawmills, and the 
various wood-working establishments, especially 
those ee railroad ties, spokes, handles, barrel 
staves, and headings. Cotton goods are also im- 
portant. Kentucky was one of the first states to 
engage in tobacco manufacturing on a factory 
basis. The factories are chiefly employed in mak- 
ing chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff. Other 
manufactures of importance are foundry and 
machine-shop products, iron and steel, slaughter- 
ing and meat-packing and railway shops, and 
printing and publishing. 
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The chief industries (1937 Census) were meat 
packing, petroleum refining and flour and- other 
grain-mill products. i , ; 

Educational institutions include the University 
of Kentucky, Lexington; Louisville University, 
Louisville; Berea College, Berea; Centre College, 
Danville; and Transylvania College, Lexington. 

Kentucky contains many natural curiosities of 
unusual interest. Mammoth Cave has been the 
wonder and admiration of those who have tra- 
versed its subterranean passages. In extent and 
beauty it is almost equaled by the Colossal Cave. 
Both are situated in Edmonson County. Natural 
Bridge, in Wolfe County, connects two portions 
of a-chain of mountains, spanning a chasm 60 ft. 
wide and 40 ft. high. Sinking Creek, in Breckin- 
ridge County, suddenly disappears and traverses 
an underground course for several miles and re- 
appears as a great spring flowing from under a 
hill. In Ice Cave, Caldwell County, ice remains 
during the entire year. There are several Indian 
mounds in Anderson County. At Covington is 
the smallest church in the world, Monte Casino 
R. C. Church, with seating accommodations for 
only three worshippers. 

Cumberland Waterfalls, 18 miles southwest of 
Corbin, is famous as the only waterfalls in the 
Western Hemisphere where a moon-bow may be 
seen. The only other place in the world ‘where a 
similar phenomenon may be observed is in South 
Africa. At Cumberland Waterfalis the Cumber- 
land River takes a leap of 68 ft. over a precipitous 
rock ledge. | 

The house in which Stephen C, Foster wrote 
“My Old Kentucky Home’’ and the estate sur- 
rounding it known as Federal Hill, situated one 
mile east of Bardstown, have been preserved as 
a state park. It was originally the home of 
Judge John Rowan, U. S. Senator from Kentucky, 
a relative of Foster.. In the rear of Federal Hill, 
to the southwest and east, the high tableland 
of the plantation stretches beyond sight. There 
were the slave cabins on whose, fioors the ‘‘young 
folks roll, all merry, all happy and bright!’’ 


U. S.—Descriptive; Kentucky, Louisiana 


The Abraham Lincoln National Park, compris- 
ing 110 acres, lies 3 miles south of Hodgenville, 
Ky. The Lincoln Farm Association bought the 
site (1906) and began the erection of a granite 
building in which to place a log cabin said to be 
that in which Lincoln was born. ‘ 

The cabin is 12 feet wide and 17 feet long, 11 
feet from the floor to the eaves, and 14 feet from 
the floor to the highest point of the roof. The 
memorial building, for which Theodore Roosevelt 
laid the cornerstone -(1909) on the centennial of 
Lincoln’s birth, is of Connecticut granite lined 
with Tennessee marble. Its inside dimensions are 
44 feet in width, 34 feet in depth, and 45 feet in 
height. The Association (1916) transferred title 
to the farm and the memorial to the United 
States, to be administered by the War Depart- 
ment. The property was transferred (1933) to 
the jurisdiction of the National Park Service. 

At this place, Sinking Spring Farm, near the 
Big South Fork of Nolin Creek in what is now 
Larue County, Abraham Lincoln was born (Feb. 
12, 1809) to Thomas and Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coin. When Abraham -was about four years old 
the family moved to another farm, and, a few 
years later to Indiana, and thence to Illinois, fol- 
lowing the frontier with its promise of land, 
freedom, and opportunity. 

It is an interesting coincidence that both 
opposing Presidents of the Civil War period 
were born in the same state and in the same 
section. An obelisk rises 351 ft. at Fairview in 
Todd county to mark the place where Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederate States, was 
born (1808). 2 

Like Lincoln, Davis left Kentucky in his youth 
but he returned to Kentucky for four years of 
schooling before he entered West Point. When 
Jefferson Davis was an infant the family moved 
to Mississippi and became cotton planters. A 
park of 20 acres surrounds the Davis obelisk, 
which is second in height to the Washington 
Monument. The custodian’s house is said to be a 
replica of the house in which Jefferson was born. 


Louisiana 
Capital, Baton Rouge—Pelican State, also Creole State—State Flower, Magnolia—Motto: Union, Justice, 


Confid: 


Louisiana, situated in the South Central region, 
on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, is bounded on the north by 
Arkansas and Mississippi, on the east by Mississippi 
State and the Gulf, on the south by the Gulf, and 
on the west by Texas. i 

There are no hills of importance, and much of 
the land is lower than the immediate banks of 
the Mississippi. A powerful system of levees and 
spillways obviates the danger of annual floods. 

The western part, immediately next to Texas, 
shades off toward the drier character of climate 
and soils, the climate of Louisiana for the greater 
part being warm in summer, with little of winter 
cold. It is semi-tropical. 

The Sabine River bounds the State on the west, 
and with the Red River and the Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana has 4,794 miles of navigable waterways, much 
of them being on the large bayous in the south. 

There are more than 6,000 square miles water 
covered, suitable for the propagation of oysters; 
the shrimp catch is valuable, and commercial 
fishing an important industry. Trappers market 
muskrat, opossum, raccoon, mink and other furs 
in great quantities. In the heavily wooded sections 
there are occasionally found cougar, or panther; 
lynx or wildcat; gray fox; timber wolf and black 


ar. 

Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane, 
sugar cane syrup and rice. Other important crops 
are corn, sweet potatoes and pecans. Cotton is 
grown extensively. The State ranks high in lumber 
production. 

There are rich sulphur mines; also four of the 
largest salt mines in the world. The output of 
petroleum and natural gas is large. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were petro- 
leum refining, cane sugar refining and lumber and 
timber products. 

Discovered (1528) by the Spanish explorer 
Narvaex, the history of Louisiana divides into two 
major periods—the colonial, extending from the 
first attempts at colonization (about 1712, to the 
cession in 1803) and the American from the latter 
date to the present time. The colonial period com- 

rises the French domination, down to 1769; the 

panish domination, (1769-1803); and a brief 
period of French rule in the latter year. 

La Salle claimed the territory in the name of 
France (1682) ard attempted colonization (1687) 
with 280 men who perished with him. 

The actual room in which final terms of the 


ence 


transfer of Louisiana to the United States were 
made still exists. It is called the ‘‘Sala Capitular’’ 
and is the main, or largest, chamber in the Cabildo, 
in New Orleans. The Cabildo, former seat of 
government and later of justice, now is owned by 
the State. and in it repose archives and historical 
treasures of the State. The Cabildo, the Pres- 
bytere, and the Lower Pontalba building, also 
owned by the State, are units of the State Museum. 

Bienville Iberville, some twenty years after his 
brother, a French «naval officer, discovered the 
Mississippi river (March 2, 1699), founded New 
Orleans, the first settlement in Louisiana proper, 
although some time previously, with the aid of Le 
Blonde de la Tour, he settled a number of 
Canadians on the site. Under de la Tour’s super- 
vision the city of New Orleans took shape. A 
church and houses were built, levees thrown up 
and ditches made, and a great canal dug in the 
rear for drainage. Bienville arrived and took his 
residence there (Aug. 1722). The Louisiana colony 
received new. inhabitants and new strength from 
John Law’s settlers. There were Indian wars. 
Slaves were introduced and the Black Code 
es wae ; 

Ospital was established (1799). A humbl 
French sailor, Jean Louis, left his re to eatahe 
lish a center of medical attention for the poor. 
This hospital still exists in New Orleans. It is 
Charity Hospital, one of the largest institutions of 
its kind in the world. It is owned and administered 
Oa eee hed 3 : 

e wor. amous and colorful New Orleans 
Mardi Gras, which attracts thousands of tourists, 
ae) annually on the day preceding Ash Wednes- 

Unzaga was governor of Louisiana during the 
early years of the American Revolution napa 
England and through this Spanish colony passed 
much contraband to the American colonies. Un-~' 
zaga was succeeded by Galvez, during whose 
administration Spain declared war upon England, 
siding with the American colonies and Frante. 
Galvez distinguished himself by capturing Baton 
Rouge from the British. A major fire started 
(Good Friday, 1788) in New Orleans destroying 
most of the city. The rebuilt city followed the 
Spanish trend in architecture. Of the French built 
residences, escaping the fire, the most notable is 
that made famous by George W. Cable, in “‘Ma- 
dame John’s Legacy.”’ 

The Revolution and Reign of Terror in France 
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U. S—Descriptive; Louisiana, Maine, Maruland 


(1789-1791) was followed by no less bloody oc- 
currences in France’s West Indian holdings, and 
many refugees from Haiti and Santo Domingo 
settled in Louisiana. 

Not the least picturesque of those who fought 
under the American flag at the Battle of New 
Orleans (Jan. 8, 1814) was Jean Lafitte, the pirate, 
and his crew. Lafitte, upon whose head a price 
had been set by Louisiana authorities, spurned 
British gold offered to him to guide warships to 
within striking distance of New Orleans. Jackson, 
the Tennesseans, Kentuckians, Creoles and pirates 


Maine 
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won a great victory at Chalmette, when they 
turned back the tide of Red Coats—men who had 
won with Wellington at Waterloo, Pakenham, an 
English general, fell fatally wounded on the battle- 
field. His body was sent back to England embalmed 
in a cask of rum. ~ 

There are several institutions of higher learning 
including Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; 
Tulane University and Loyola University (R. C.), 
New Orleans, and, for negroes, Southern Univer- 
sity in Scotlandville, Dillard University and Xavier 
University, both in New Orleans. 


Capital, Augusta—Pine Tree State, also ‘Old Dict) Flewer, White Pine Cone—Motto: Dirigo 
( irect 


Maine, in New England, northeasternmost State, 
is bounded on the north by Quebec, Canada, on the 
east by New Brunswick, Canada, and the Bay of 
Fundy, on the south by the Atlantic, and on the 
west by New Hampshire and Quebec. 

West Quoddy Head, long. 66° 56’ 48”, is the ex- 
treme eastern point of the United States and 
Maine’s northernmost point is lat. 47° 27’ 33”. 
coh is the easternmost city in the United 

es. 

Maine is heavily wooded, mostly with coniferous 
trees, is of broken topography, rising to moun- 
tainous elevations in the northwest, Mount Katah- 
din, 5,273 ft., being the highest point, and slopes 
in broken form toward the coast, which is rugged, 
tortuous, picturesque and indented with many 
harbors. There are 10 mountains more than 4,000 
ft. high and hundreds more than 2,000 ft. 

Mount Katahdin, situated approximately in the 
geographical center of the State, is the first spot 
in the United States to greet the rising sun. 

Maine’s waters abound in fish, its forests in wild 
animals, and it has a climate rather intensely 
cold in winter but beneficent in summer. It has 
2,465 lakes and twice as many rivers and streams 
comprising one-tenth of its surface. Moosehead 
Lake (35 miles long and two to ten miles wide) 
is the largest body of fresh water entirely within 
the borders of a single state. There are five large 
rivers—Androscoggin, Kennebec, Penobscot, St. 
John and St. Croix. The coastline is 2,486 miles 
long. Maine has 1,300 wooded islands, one, Mount 
Desert, of 60,000 acres, on which is Acadia National 
Park and a notable summer colony. 

The deer is by far the most important game 
animal in the State as the average take is nearly 
20,000 a year. There is much grouse-shooting. The 
black bear is pretty much at home in Maine, as 
well as numerous other fur-bearing animals. 

The chief crop is the potato, and its home county 
is Aroostook, up north. As many as 55 million 
bushels are grown some years. Other crops are 
hay, oats, buckwheat, apples. Poultry flourish, also 
blueberries. The fisheries are of great importance. 

Granite is quarried to pave streets and build 
houses all over the North Atlantic coast. 

Lumber is the principal manufactured product 
and Maine forests provide much white pine, spruce, 
hemlock, balsam, birch, , oak, maple, , 
ash, and. basswood or linden. Maine leads the 


nation in the production of pulp and paper. Along 
the rivers are many water power motived textile, 
tanning, oilcloth, boots and shoes, canning, flour 
and machinery works. ; 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were paper, 
boots and shoes and cotton woven goods. 

The coast of Maine, like every other boldly 
beautiful coast region in the world whose origin is 
non-voleanic, has been formed by the flooding of 
an old and water-worn land surface, which has 
turned its heights into islands and headlands, its 
stream courses into arms and reaches of the sea, 
its broader valleys into bays and gulfs. 

At the center of this coast there stretches an 
archipelago of islands and island-sheltered water- 
ways and lakelike bays, and at its northern end, 
with its mountainous uplift, lies Mount Desert 
Island, whereon the national park is located. Ulti- 
mately it is intended that the park shall be ex- 
tended to other islands in this archipelago and 
points upon the coast, and become, ultilizing these 
landlocked ocean waters with their limitless recrea- 
tional opportunities, no less a marine park than a 
land park. 

Mount Desert Island was discovered by Cham- 
plain (Sept. 1604) 16 years and over before the 
arrival of the Pilgrim Fathers at Cape Cod. 
He had come out the previous spring with the 
Sieur de Monts, a Huguenot gentleman, a soldier, 
and the governor of a Huguenot city of refuge in 
southwestern France, to whom Henry IV—“‘le 
grand roi’’—had intrusted, the December previous, 
establishment of the French dominion in America. 

Maine was visited by Sebastian Cabot (1496) and 
settled by Popham colonists (1607) at the mouth 
of the Kennebec river. It was the first region in 
the United States to build a church; the first to 
build a blockhouse and the first to build a ship— 
the Virginia constructed at the mouth of the 
Kennebec (1607). The first chartered city in 
America was founded by Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
(1641) in the present town of York and called 
Gorgeanna. The first. naval engagement of the 
Revolutionary War was fought off Machias. Off 
Monhegan Island was fought the historic battle 
between the Enterprise and Boxer in the War of 
1812. 


The University of Maine in Orono; Bowdoin 
College in Brunswick; Bates College in Lewiston 
and Colby College in Waterville are institutions 
of higher learning. 


Maryland 


ital, Annapolis—Old Line St: also Cockade State—State Flower, Blackeyed Susan—Motto: Fatti 
is v Maschi Pane Femine (Manly Deeds and Womanly Words) 


Maryland, a South Atlantic border State, is one 
of the Original Thirteen, and is bounded on the 
north by Pennsylvania, on the east by Delaware 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south and west by 
Virginia and West Virginia. It is penetrated from 
the south by Chesapeake Bay, a wide arm of the 
Atlantic, and an important channel of water-borne 
commerce which has made Baltimore a great sea- 
port. The Potomac River, which flows along the 
southwestern boundary, is also important in com- 
merce. The topography is varied, low and flat in 
the portions toward the ocean, and rising to moun- 
tain levels,in the western sections. Great “Back- 
bone Mountain, 3,340 feet, is the highest point. 
The State is distinctly separated by the bay into 
Eastern and Western shore parts, each having so- 
cial and industrial individuality. 

The original charter for Maryland was granted 
(1634) to Cecelius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and 
the first settlement was made at St. Mary’s. It 
was named after Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charles I of England. : re i 

Baltimore, its chief city, is a ranking foreign 
trade port. 

The State produces pi 


iron, coal and aE ed 
and asbestos. Importan 


agricultural products are 


tobacco, wheat, corn, hay and potatoes. Maryland 
acks more tomatoes than any other State in the 
Gnion, amounting to approximately 35% of all 
tomatoes put up in the United States. ‘ 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were meat 
packing, tinware, and Oe: 

Maryland and Massachusetts are the only two 
states with Capitol buildings dating from before 
the Revolution. The present building is the third 
on the same site. The first (built in 1697) was 
destroyed by fire, and the second (built in 1704) 
was torn down to make room for the present struc- 


ture. 

Fort McHenry National Park borders the water 
front of Baltimore. It contains 47 acres, approxi~ 
mately five of which are covered by the fort, During 
the American Revolution Baltimore was an im- 
portant naval center. A battery of 18 guns was 
erected (Spring of 1776) on Whetstone Point to 
guard the entrance to its harbor. This was the 
beginning of Fort McHenry. The depredations of 
Algerian corsairs and French interference with 
American commerce led Congress to authorize 
(1790's) the construction of six frigates and the 
purchase of merchant vessels suitable for con- 
version into men-of-war. When the Government 
began a general program of fortification for the 


. 
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efense of the coast (1794) the battery at Whet- 
pone was offered by .the city of Baltimore to 
the Federal Government ‘‘as a fort, or an arsenal 
for public defense.” Hight warships were built 
or outfitted in Baltimore, including the frigate 
Constellation (launched in 1797). Realizing the 
importance of proper protection for this important 
work, Baltimoreans urged the erection of a stronger 
fort. When told that the Federal Government 
could not expend more than $20,000 for this pur- 
pose, they raised funds to complete the present 
star fort, with walls 35 ft thick. It was named 
for Col. James McHenry, of Baltimore, who had 
pbeen an aide to General Washington during the 
Revolution and was Secretary of War (1796-1800). 

+ was during the British attack on Baltimore 
that Francis Scott Key, detained on a vessel 
seized by the English, watched the conflict and at 
dawn wrote the Star Spangled Banner. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, has won 
international fame, and to its hospital go patients 
from all parts of the world to consult its special- 
ists. Goucher College for Women, Baltimore; St. 


Capital, Boston—Bay State, 
ri Massachusetts, one of the Thirteen Original 
States, lies in New England, bounded on the north 
by Vermont and New Hampshire, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and the Atlantic, and on the west by 
New York. a 
The highest elevations, about 3,500 ft. maximum, 
re in the west, in the Berkshires, a summer area. 
Massachusetts was once wooded all 
but retains only a fraction of the original forest 
_ wealth; and has become a leading industrial State 
rR th huge developed and potential water power. 
he leading industry is the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods; and woolens and worsteds, and of great 
importance are the boot and shoe factories and 
tanneries, the foundries and machine shops, the 
‘electric equipment works, the paper mills and the 
printing and publishing houses. 1 ) 
The State has abundant rail and coastwise ship- 
+ ping facilities. 
- In value, hay is the leading crop, tobacco and 
otatoes next, others being wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
uckwheat, apples, maple sugar, and small fruits, 
ranberries abounding in the lands along the coast. 
Massachusetts is the leading fisheries State of 
New England and Boston is the greatest fishing 
vort in the country. 
Mineral products consist chiefly of quarry out- 
_ puts, including granite for paying blocks. Lee 
_ marble—the handsome white Dolomite—is famous. 
_ Some of it is in the Capitol in Washington, in the 
_ Washington Monument; and in Grant’s Tomb. 
__ The chief industries (1937 Census) were boots’ 
md shoes, electrical machinery apparatus and 
supplies and worsted woven goods. 
i rvard College in Cambridge, the nucleus of 
University (founded 1636) has been 
erally regarded as the oldest college in 


Tica. 
_ Other .noted institutions of higher learning are: 
‘Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Massachu- 
setts State, Amherst, Tufts, Williams, Clark, Boston 
_ University, Holy Cross, Boston College and North- 
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_ sula has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake Huron, 
_ Ontario, Canada, and Lake Erie on the east, and 
- Indiana and Ohio on the south. The interests of 
the northern peninsula are mostly copper, iron and 
ber. In the southern there are also minerals 
nd timber, but manufacturing has grown to chief 
importance. Michigan ranks first in automobile 
aa ck ‘ 
___The State is mostly rolling clay loam, 
eas of cut-over iimberlands, eaastiy digeae: 
rugged topography in the north. The State, 
(on Federal ee and large private enter- 
prises are now makin reat effor 3 
Forestation of the land. ge ak lO 
io State has greater water boundar = 
_ portioned to area; transport Beniruis is amet cs 
that means. Rail facilities are abundant, lines 


tietam battlefield—near Hagerstown—scene of a° 
bloody battle of the Civil War, is visited annually 
by thousands of tourists. 

Maryland retains the whipping post for punish- 
ment of certain crimes. 


Massachusetts 


also Old Colony State—State. Flower, : 
Placidam sub Libertate Quietem (With the Sword She Seeks Quiet, Peace Under Liberty)) 


Mayflower—Motto: Ense Petit 


eastern University. Institutions for women include 
Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe (an offshoot of Har- 
vatd). Mount Holyoke, Wheaton and Simmons 
colleges. = 

As with all New England, the State is a great 
summer resort, the North Shore above Boston being 
the resort of vacationists and many artists, and the 
long hooklike Cape Cod and adjacent islands at- 
tract thousands. At Provincetown, at the tip of the 
Cape, the Mayflower made its first landing (1620) 
sailing thence to Plymouth. New Bedford was the 
leading whaling port in the world when the whal- 
ing industry was at its height. It is now one of the 
largest yachting and fishing centers on the coast. 
Nantucket was also a leading whaling port. Regular 
boat services at New Bedford and Woods Hole are 
maintained with Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard. 

The early history of Massachusetts is so much a 
history of America itself that the state is replete 
with historical landmarks of national interest. 
Plymouth Rock and the town of Plymouth still 
stand and both attract thousands of sightseeing 
tourists. Boston boasts of many points of historic 
importance—Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty, 
Bunker Hill Monument, Paul» Revere’s Home and 
many other landmarks associated with the Revolu- 
tionary War. , 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist, known as 
the Mother Church is in Boston, where the 
Christian Science movement was founded and 
where its administrative center is now situated. 
The branch churches of Christ, Scientist, are to 
be doune in almost every part of the civilized 
world. 

The original edifice (completed in 1895) with a 
seating capacity of 1,000 persons, soon became 
inadequate. There was erected (1905) an ex- 
tension with a dome reaching 224 ft. above 
the street. The auditorium seats approximately 
5,000. The extension cost nearly $2,000,000. The 
church is built of Indiana limestone and New 
Hampshire granite, New Hampshire being the na- 
tive state of Mary Baker Eddy, discoverer and 
founder of Christian Science. : ‘ 


Michigan \ 


Flower, Apple Blossom—Motto: Si Quaeris Peninsul: 
Amoenam Cirsumspice (If Thou Seekest. a Beautiful Peninsula, Behold It Here) no 


having sought the heavy tonnage of the recently 
developed industries. The Sault Ste. Marie Ship 
Canal, between Lakes Huron and Superior, ac- 
commodates more tonnage than the Suez Canal. 
tena ve more than Hon apa lakes, where 
and summer sports attract m ; 4 
ph repeal US sae en SS 
ucationally, chigan has its State Uni g 
in Ann Arbor, which was first to admit Women 
matriculates; Michigan State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Sciences in Fast Lansing, which is 
Se nee pe : college in the country: 
ichigan College o ning and T 1 
Se. a a normal ponoot ae a 
n_act of Congress (approved March 3, 1 "0 
vided for the establishment of a DATIOAEL eer 
Isle Royale in Lake Superior about 40 miles south 
SH at eye It a at ae miles long and five 
q , and contains ,405 acres, i i 
ps eee ec ee A islands. ates 
itully situated along many waterw 
State bids strongly for metropolitan ceva! ee 
constantly attracts newcomers from home and — 
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abroad. In summer time, the numerous islands 
lakes and rivers are popular resorts. ee 

The principal minerals are coal, natural gas, 
cement, iron ore, gypsum, copper, Silver, petroleum. 
The State leads in production of salt. 

The chief crops are oats, corn, wheat, clover 
Seed, hay, potatoes, sugar beets, cherries,’ apples, 
peaches, pears, grapes, beans. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were motor 
vehicles and bodies, steelworks and rolling mill 
products and foundry products. 

Michigan (until 1763) was a part of New France. 
French occupation has left its mark on the State 
in the Presence of French geographical names, 
French population, French traditions and French 
land tenure in some sections. 

The oldest settlements (Sault Ste. Marie, Mack- 
imac, and Detroit) are of French origin. 

The fur trade flourished during both periods, 
Michilimackinac being a famous center of the 
trade and Sault Ste. Marie an important outfitting 
Point for the northwest. 

Michigan was comprised within the territory 
covered by the famous Ordinance of 1787, in ac- 
cordance with whose provision it became a terri- 
tory (1805) and a State (1835). 


French population and customs predominated 
until the opening of the Erie Canal (1825) intro- 
duced the dominant New England and New York 
stock. The population increased from about 30,000 
(1830) to 212,000 (1840). 

To the origina! Frencn and eastern American 
people have been added Germans (widely dis- 
tributed), Italians and Poles in Detroit, Bohe- 
mians in the Saginaw Valley, Finns and Swedes in 
the Lake Superior region, Cornishmen in the 
sereerty regions and a few Negroes in the southern 

ies. 


Detroit was connected by rail with 
(1852) and with New York (1854). 


Chicago 


The southern counties were first settled, and- 


agriculture and lumbering were the principal oc- 
cupations. 

Copper and iron mining in the Upper Peninsula 
began (1845). The first railroad to the iron mines 
(Marquette and Negaunee) was opened (1857) 
and direct rail connection with the Lower Penin- 
sula via_the Straits of Mackinac was established 
(1881). The mining industry was promoted by the 
oo} aban of the canal at Sault Ste. Marie 


Minnesota 


Capital, St. Paul—Gopher State, also North Star State—State Flower, Cypripedium (moccasin flower)— 
Motte: Etoile du Nord (The Star of the North) 


Minnesota includes the geographic center of 
North America. The State 1s bounded on the south 
by Iowa, on the west by South and North Dakota, 
on the north by Canadian provinces of Manitoba 
and Ontario, and on the east by Wisconsin and 
Lake Superior. The neadwaters of three great 
Yiver systems are found in its limits, the Missis- 
sippi, Red River of the North, and the St. Law- 
rence. Few states are so well watered. Its navigable 
rivers are the Mississippi, the Minnesota, the St. 
Croix. the Rainy, the Red River of the North and 
the Red Lake River, all of which, at their sources, 
have valuable water powers. There are numerous 
smaller streams. About two-thirds of the state is 
prairie but in the northern portion there are ex- 
tensive pine forests. Minnesota, west of the Mis- 
Sissippi River, was part of the Louisiana Purchase. 

The shore of Lake Superior is the lowest land in 

the State (602 feet above sea level). The Missis- 
sippi River, having its chief source in Lake Itasca 
(1,462 feet elevation), leaves the state at 620 feet 
above sea level. The Red River of the North, 
beginning near Itasca, at 1462 ft. elevation, leaves 
the state at an elevation of 750 ft. The highest 
elevation in the Misquah hills, is Cook county, 
(1,630 feet above Lake Superior; 2,230 feet above 
the sea). 
- Minnesota contains more than 11,000 lakes. The 
state and national forests, as well as the many 
state parks, make it an ideal recreational area and 
the summer vacation mecca for thousands of 
tourists. Itasca State Park (32,000 acres) is of 
particular historic and geographic interest, since 
it contains the source of the Mississippi River 
discovered by Henry Rowe Schoolcraft’ (1832). 
There are more than 300 lakes within its boundary 
where good fishing abounds. It contains virgin 
stands of white and Norway pine and an abun- 
dance of wild life native to the region. The only 
herd of caribou in the United States is found in 
northern Minnesota. 

French explorers found their way into the terri- 
tory that became Minnesota shortly after the 
middle of the seventeenth century and established 


forts and trading posts for carrying on an ex- | 


tensive fur trade with the Indians. Control of this 
trade later passed into the hands of the British, 
who dominated the region until after the War of 
1812. American occupation was secured by the 
establishment of Fort rae (1819) and after 
several treaties and cessions of land by the Indians 
eastern and southern sections were open to settle- 
ment. Territorial government was organized (1849) 
with St. Paul as a capital. ’ 

The settlement of Minnesota continued until the 
early 20th century. First the southeast and middle 


sections of the State were settled, then the south 
and west, and, finally, the northeast, which still 
remains sparsely populated. The building of rail- 
roads in the State began (1862) with ten miles 
completed between St. Paul and St. Anthony 
(later Minneapolis). The~ first road to connect 
Minnesota with the Pacific coast, was the Northern 
Pacific, (1883). 

During the -years following the Civil War the 
lumber resources of the State were intensively ex- 
ploited. Minneapolis and Duluth owed their rapid 
growth during the seventies and eighties in part 
to the milling and shipping of lumber. The pro- 
duction of lumber reached its peak (1905) with 
the cutting of two billion feet. 

The State has become one of the world’s great 
wheat-producting centers, and even today the larg- 
est flour mills in the world are in Minneapolis. But 
wheat gradually gave way (1880) to corn as the 
staple produce. Dairying did not become an im- 
portant industry until the early eighties, but its 
development since then has been rapid, especially 
during the last two decades and the State now 
produces more butter than any other. There has 
been a remarkable growth of marketing through 
farmers’ co-operative creameries. Meat-packing 
has become an important industry. | 

Minnesota is among the first States in production 
of barley, rye and flax seed. Ofher crops besides 
wheat and corn are, oats, hay, potatoes. 

Rich beds of iron ore are in the northeastern 
section of the State. The first shipment (1884) of 
ore was made from the Vermilion Range. Duluth 
developed into an important lake port for the 
shipment of ore (1890) from the Mesabi Range 
and the Cuyuna Range. Minnesota is a national 
center for iron mining and produces 60% of all 
iron ore in the United States. Manganese is an- 
other mineral produced in large quantities. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were meat 
paretngs fiour and other grain-mill products, and 

utter. 

The University of Minnesota in Minneapolis is 
the principal institution of higher education, others 
being Hamline University, St. Paul; St. John’s 
R. C. University, Collegeville; Carleton and St, 
Olaf College, Northfield; Gustavus Adolphus, St. 
Cee and St. Catherine’s College for women, St. 

all, 


Pipestone National Monument in the extreme — 


southwestern corner of the State, is a region still 
rich with the lore of Indian days, with many 
interesting relics of their existence. Here is the 
Great Stone Face, a perfect Indian head profile, 
30 ft. high, which nature has carved. Minnehaha 
Falls, 53 ft. high, immortalized by Longfellow in 
“The Song of Hiawatha” are a part of Minnehaha 
State Park, Minneapolis. 


Mississippi | 
lia State, also Bayou State—State Flower, M: olia—Motto: Virtute et Armis 
Capital, Jackson—Magno a Muy Walor dial Aims) agn 


Mississippi, one of the States of the East South 
Central group, is bounded on the north by Tennessee, 
on the east by Alabama, on the south by Louisiana 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Loui- 
siana and Arkansas; the Mississippi River is the 
western boundary line. The State is hilly but not 
rugged, and in general slopes downward to the 


great river and the Gulf shore. The climate and 
production are sub-tropical. 

Agriculture is the chief interest. Cotton is the 
chief crop, Mississippi ranking high in totcon 
production. Other crops are pecans, sweet potatoes 
corn, rice, wheat, oats, sugar cane, peanuts and 
every character of fruit grown in its zone, 
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Mineral deposits in Mississippi include hydrated 
limestone, coal, gypsum and rich clay. : 
The chief industries (1937 Census) were cotton- 
seed, oil cake and meal; lumber and timber prod- 
ucts, and wood preserving. : ; Piel 
The broad ‘evel acrés of the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta are the world’s premier cotton country. 
Planted in April, the cotton is cultivated through 
May and June and ‘“‘laid by’’ in August. Picking 
begins in September, and in bumper crop years, as 
in 1937, continues into January. At Scott is the 
world’s largest cotton plantation, 35,000 acres in 
one unit. 
Following the harvests come the town and county 
fairs. The Delta Staple Cotton Festival in Clarks- 
dale is patterned after by exhibits and street shows 
in nearly every county. The money from crop sales 
bulges the pockets of the farmers, white and black. 
A month of carnival reaches a climax in the huge 
Mississippi Free State Fair in Jackson in October. 
Transport is supplied by the rail lines and by 
the Mississippi River, on which traffic, lessening 
in the recent era of rapid rail development, is 
growing again to great relative importance. 
The old plantation life prevails as unchanged as 
in any Southern State, with spacious mansion 
houses and large estates, the homes of the old- 
time aristocracy of the age of the Southern cavalier. 
Parchman, Mississippi’s state penal farm, has 
been called by the Library of Congress the best 
source of Negro folk music in the nation. Mound 
‘Bayou is a half-century old, exclusively-Negro 
community founded by Isaiah Montgomery, former 
slave of Jefferson Davis. 
There are 20 universities and colleges in the 
State, the most noted being the University of 
Mississippi, Oxford; Mississippi State College, 
Starkville; and Mijississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus. 
The battlefield in Vicksburg was established as 
a national military park (1899) to commemorate 
the campaign, siege, and defense of Vicksburg, one 
of the turning points of the Civi] War, and to pre- 
serve the ground where took place the battles and 
perations connected with the siege. There the 
Confederates made their last stand for control of 
e lower Mississippi River, the highway to the 
sea for the, Union States of the Middle West. 


bd A 
‘ha Missouri, a mid-western State, is bounded on the 
north by Iowa, on the east by Illinois, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, on the south by Arkansas, and on 
the west by Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. 
The Mississippi River forms the entire eastern 
boundary line for 500 miles, and the Missouri 
River the northern part of the western line, cutting 
then through the State to confluence with the 
‘Mississippi above St. Louis. In all it has nearly 
000 miles of navigable waterways. 
Its topography is varied—upland table in the 
north and west, the Ozark Mountains in the cen- 
ter and south, with low-lying river bottom areas in 
the extreme southeast. Its climate varies from the 
north temperate to the sub-tropical. 
¥% ' Economically, it partakes of the characteristics of 
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_The stockyards.and packing plants in Kansas 
_ City are famous. Flour and feed mills, butter and 
cheese tactories, have large outputs; and so have 
the printing establishments and machine shops. 
Missouri is first in the world’s output of corn cob 
pes and sells millions annually. 
ee chief industries (1937 Census) were meat 
packing, boots and shoes and flour and other 
grain-mill products. 

The Bagnell Dam across the Osage river in the 
Ozarks (completed in 1931) created the largest 
artificial lake in the world, 129 miles long, with a 
shore line of approximately 1,300 miles, flooding 
_ more than 60,000 acres and impounding 97,000,000,- 

000 cubie ft. of water. The dam is 2,543 ft. long 
and 148 ft. high from bed rock to the state high- 
- way on its top. It is part of a $33,000,000 hydro- 

electrical development designed to generate 268,- 


, Lhe metropolitan area of which St. Louis is the 
business and banking center, has a population of 
1,246,000. St. Louis is noted for its potanical 


Missouri 


Capital, Jefferson City—Ozark State, also Show Me State—State Flower, Hawthorn—Motto: Salus 
Populi Supreme Lex Esto (Welfare of People Is the Supreme Law) 


“Atkins Museum, erected at a cost of $15,000,000 


There, on the high bluffs commanding a bend i 
the stream, the Confederate batteries prevented the 
Passage of Federal vessels and made impossible 
cooperation between Federal troops above and ~ 
below the city. : 

Throughout 1862 Federal naval and military ex- 
peditions against Vicksburg failed. At the begin- 
ning of 1863 an army under General Grant 
descended the river to the Louisiana shore near 
Vicksburg, and assisted by a strong fleet under 
Admiral Porter strove for three months to cross the 
river and attack the city from the rear. 

Failing in these efforts, Grant finally marched ~ 
his army southward, crossed the river 30 miles 
below Vicksburg, and (early in May, 1863) eStab- 
lished a position on the Mississippi side. From 
there he marched rapidly northeast and, in a series 
of five pitched battles, defeated and separated the 
armies of Joseph E. Johnston and Pemberton. 
The latter was driven (May 18) within the defenses 
of Vicksburg, to which Grant then laid siege. The | 
siege was pushed for 47 days. Two Federal assaults p 


were repulsed by the defenders, whose system of “a 
earthworks encircling the city proved impregnable } 
to direct attack. The Federal army then resorted to ° 


regular siege operations, subjecting the Confederate 
forts to an almost continuous bombardment. The * — 
city was also shelled by the fleet in the river, the 
inhabitants taking refuge in caves and cellars when ~~ 
the firing became intense. The expected relief 
from Johnston’s army failed to materialize and at 
length, weakened by sickness and lack of food, the 
Confederates were compelled to surrender. Grant’s 
army entered Vicksburg (July 4). 

General Grant said later in his memoirs, when — 
eae fell ‘‘the fate of the Confederacy was 
sealed.’’ 

Vicksburg National Military Park is noted among 
the world’s battlefields forits distinctive topography 
and for the extensive remains of trenches and ~ 
earthworks which render the military operations 
in the locality readily comprehensible. Today the 
visitor can traverse the remains of the Confederate 
works, and see, marching up the steep slopes be- 
fore him, rows of markers indicating the positions 
attained by the Federal forces in their assaults and 
engineering operations. To an unusual degree the 
battlefield preserves and illustrates the heroic 
events which occurred there. 
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gardens, zoo, parks and Municipal Open-Air The- 
ater (seating 9,267). Twenty-one main trunk lines 
furnish railroad transportation, 

St. Louis is the gateway for north and south 
travel as well as of freight traffic, and many tour- 
ists stop there en route. A feature is the Eads 
bridge across the Mississippi, which is said to ac- 
commodate more freight cars than any other in the 
world. River traffic is immense, to and from New 
Orleans and intermediate points. " 

_in_livestock the Missouri mule, which is face- 
tiously said to have won the war, has always been 
bred much locally and exported to all States and 
foreign countries. : 

Although the native-born whites are 88.2% and 
foreign-born whites only seven, the influx of Ger- 
mans in the revolutionary times of their native. 
land in the last century left a large proportion of 
persons of that blood, especially in St. Louis to 
this day, those now being practically all natives. 

The University of Missouri in Columbia, and 
St. Louis University and Washington University in 
St. Louis, twelve colleges and seven normal schools _ 
are the higher institutions of education. 

The William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 


in Kansas City (1933) is one of the f 
museums in the Middle-west. subi 3 . 
La Salle’s explorations (1682) located whatis now 
Missouri as a part of the vast Louisiana claim 
which was relinquished to Spain (1762), returned _ 
» an 
States Uiboss, purchased by the United i’ 
_The State is rich in sites of hist - 
historic interest. At many places, pers Fae p - 
Hartsburg and Hannibal, travelers see where 3 
ancient Indian Mound builders lived and con- 
structed their great ‘‘stone vault’’ and ‘garden’ 
earthworks. The old U. S. Grant log cabin, built 
cM ee himself outside St. Louis, draws many 
The early home of Mark Twain (Sam 
ada et stands in Hannibal, the meena keeee 
famous by his books. In the same city is. the 
statue of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn, two- 
of his best-known characters. Many persons each 
Excelsior Springs, of te moce waloniur wendy 
e most c \ 
the old days—Jesse James. ver ie Remit iota 
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Montana 


Capital, Helena—Bonanza State, also Treasure State—State Flower, Bitterroot—Motto: Oro y Plata 
(Gold and Silver) 


Montana, a Mountain State, is bounded on the 
north by Canada, on the east by North and South 
Dakota, on the south by Wyoming and Idaho, and 
on_ the west by Idaho. 

The Rocky Mountain range crosses the State in 
the west, with the Bitter Root range at the extreme 
western side, the country east of the Rockies slop- 
ing off into vast plains and smaller valleys between 
smaller hill elevations. Its rivers of note are the 
Missouri, up which crude boat navigation has 
Passed for generations; the Yellowstone, Madison 
and Bitter Root. Of the 50,000,000 acres, the forests 
of about 30,000,000 acres are, with other areas, 
ranges for livestock grazing. 

Irrigation by Federal Government and private 
initiative, and through the instrumentality of the 
State Water Conservation Board, has been highly 
developed, resulting in the production of large 
quantities of the standard fruits, orchard and 
Small, of the temperate zone. The State, although 
far north and high in elevation, is especially suited 
to that activity, with the largest development in 
the Bitter Root, Missoula and Flathead regions. 
Wheat, oats, flaxseed, barley, rye, corn, hay, 
potatoes and sugar beets are produced. The annual 
wool clip is large. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were petro- 
leum refining, lumber and timber products and 
sugar beets. 

Chief mineral products are gold, silver, copper, 
lead, zine, petroleum, high grade manganese ore, 
coal, natural gas, asbestos. 

Montana has a stumpage of more than 58,000,- 
000,000 ft. of timber, of which much is the increas- 
ingly valuable white pine; other kinds are larch, 
spruce, cedar, Douglas fir, white fir, lodge-pole 
pine, valuable for telegraph poles, hemlock and 
yellow pine. 

The potential horsepower available in the waters 
is estimated at 3,700,000, of which 506,957 h. p. had 
been developed by Jan. 1, 1940. Immense reservoirs 
have been constructed on the Madison and Mis- 
souri Rivers to give dependable water supplies. 

Places of higher education are the State Uni- 
versity in Missoula, the State College in Bozeman; 
School of Mines, Butte; three additional colleges, 
three normal schools (1 for teachers) and two 
junior colleges. 


Scenically, Montana is not surpassed. Its lofty 
mountains are rugged and picturesque, and travel 
by rail or automobile takes one through beautiful 
places. Glacier*National Park, on the line between 
the United States and Canada, is one of the 
greatest public preserves in the world. Beyond the 
roads in the park is a vast primeval wilderness 
(750,000 acres) which cannot be entered by auto- 
mobile. Eighty-one percent of the entire park area 
(or 1,249 sq. m.) is accessible only by trail, Sepa- 
rated only by the Going-to-the-Sun Highway 
through the central part of the State, running 
east to. west, the area is a vast wild region of 
peaks, glaciers and beautiful mountain lakes, about 
250 of which fill great glacial basins. 

The Blackfeet Indian Reservation is east of the 
Park, one of seven such reservations in the State. 

That portion of the State east of Continental 
Divide was once a part of Louisiana and later of 
Dakota. The portion west of the Divide was in 
turn a part of Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 

Probably the. first white man to venture into 
Montana was Chevalier De La Verendrye, a French- 
man who came down from Canada. He picked up 
stories from the Indians of a great river that ran 
westward to the sea, so he left Fort LaReine, now 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba (1742), to find the 
Columbia River. He probably entered the extreme 
southwestern corner of Montana and on New 
Year’s Day (1743) sighted snow-capped mountains 
to the west. Verendrye called the region the 
“Land of the Shining Mountains.’’ No more white 
men visited Montana until the Lewis and Clar 
Expedition 62 years later. 

The discovery of gold (1850-1860) 
swarms of miners and merchants. Bustling towns 
sprouted overnight on land where previously 
had roamed the Indians—Blackfeet, Flatheads, 
Crows, Sioux and Cheyennes. Strife developed 
between white man and red man, causing much 
bloodshed. It was at the junction of Little and 
Big Horn Rivers (1876) that General Custer and 
277 of his men were massacred by the Indians 
under Chief Sitting Bull. With mining prosperity 
came banditry, and vigilante committees were or- 
ganized to cope with the outlawry. Informal 
hangings became a daily occurrence. ‘Trees be- 
gan bearing a strange fruit with a tough rind,’’ 
one historian wrote. When order was restored, the 
vigilante members disbanded. 
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Nebraska 


Capital, Lincoln—Antelope State, also Black Water State—State Flower, Goldenrod—Motto: Equality 
Before the Law 


Nebraska, a West North Central State, is bound- 
ed on the north by South Dakota, on the east by 
Iowa and Missouri, on the south by Kansas and 
Colorado, and on the west by Colorado and Wy- 
oming. The Missouri River forms the eastern 
boundary. } 

The western portion lies in the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains, with high barren table lands 
broken by low ridges reaching an altitude of about 
5,000 ft. in the Bad Lands near yes and 
South Dakota. Then come the san ills section 
(about 15,000 sq. m.), now well grassed over and 
stable. Thence the prairie slopes gently to the Mis- 
souri, where the altitude at Rulo in the southeast 
corner is 842 ft. The average altitude is about 2,000 
ft. Three river systems, the Platte, the Niobrara 
and the Big Blue, drain eastward into the Missouri. 

The climate is exceptionally healthful, with con- 
stant winds, much sunshine and dry, pure air. 
The winters are of considerable severity and the 
summers hot. Rainfall is not heavy, though usu- 
ally sufficient in the growing season for the crops 
jn the prairie counties. Irrigation is resorted to in 
the west. The soil is very fertile. 

The chief crops are corn, oats, wheat, barley, rye, 
alfalfa hay, potatoes, sugar beets. The State leads 
in production of wild hay. Nebraska cattle exceed 
3,000,000; there are more than 2,000,000 swine. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were meat 
packing, flour and other grain-mill products and 


butter. 

Higher institutions of education include the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln; Creighton (R. C.) 
University, Omaha; Nebraska’ Wesleyan University 
(M. E.), Lincoln; Hastings College (Presby.), Hast- 
ings; and Municipal University, Omaha. 

Nebraska (1934) voted an amendment to its 
constitution to substitute a single chamber. for the 
old bicameral legislature. The new chamber has 
43 members elected without party designation, 


whereas the old legislature had 133 senators and 
representatives. 

The cost of the first uni-cameral session (1937) 
was.$110,000 as compared with $260,000 for the last 
bicameral meeting. Legislative machinery and 
procedure have been simplified, reducing the num- 
ber of committees from 61 to 16; and abolishing 
executive sessions. Newspapermen are permitted 
to attend all committee ineetings. Before a bill be- 
comes law it is,submitted to a Committee of Re- 
view which, with the assistance of three prominent 
lawyers, attests its constitutionality. 

Under the Constitution, the bonded debt of the 
State is limited to $100,000. 

The earliest records of Nebraska are the rocks 
and the soil. These indicate that this part of the 
planet has at times been the bottom of a sea and 
other times has been elevated above the water; that 
at one time the region had a climate of tropical 
warmth and at a later time was covered in part by 
a thick sheet of ice. The remains of former plants 
and animals which testify to these conditions are 
abundant within the State. 

Recent investigations indicate the presence of 
prehistoric men in Nebraska at a period several 
hundred, perhaps thousands of years ago. 

The Otoe, Omaha, Ponca, Pawnee, Sioux, bere 
enne and Arapahoe tribes of Indians were found in 
Nebraska by the first explorers. These numbered 
altogether about 40,000 persons who lived chiefly 
by hunting, partly by primitive agriculture. War 
was the normal condition existing ee these 
tribes. The traditions of these Indians indicate 
that they had migrated to the Nebraska region 
within a few hundred years of the time they were 
found by the first explorers. 


Francesco Vasduez Coronado and his party of 30 


Spanish cavalry were the first white men to visit 
this region (1541) French fur traders and trappers 
began to venture up the Missouri River (about 
1700). The Mallet brothers, with a party of eight 
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Frenchmen, named the Platte River and traveled 

nearly the entire length of the State (1739) on a 

journey from the Missouri River to Santa Fe. 
. They were followed by many other French fur 
traders during the next 60 years. 

Spain, France and England all claimed the Ne- 
braska region at different times, basing their 
; claims upon discoveries and explorations. At the 
close of the Seven Years’ War (1769) France ceded 

a all her claims east of the Mississippi to England 

and west of the Mississippi to Spain. Nebraska was 
thus a part of the Spanish province of Louisiana 
Nee 1763 until 1801) when Napoleon bought it 
ack. 

; Lewis and Clark were the commanders of the 
‘ ‘first American expedition to visit Nebraska (1804- 

1806). The Hunt party of Astorians skirted the 

Nebraska shores (1811) on their way to ‘Oregon 

and seven of the party crossed the mountains 

(1812) and followed the North Platte down to 
its junction with the Missouri. Major Long with 
-@ party of 20 men traveled (1819) from the 
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Missouri River up the Platte to the head | 
its south fork near Denver. During the years. 
1820 Manuel Lisa, of Spanish descent, but a citi 
of the United States, became the leading fur trade ’ 
and explorer of the Nebraska region. f rp 
Sites marking the places where Indian fights 
took place in the State are Fort McPherson Ceme- 
tery, Massacre Canyon Monument, and Pawnee 
Battlefield. Fort McPherson Cemetery, situated on 
the south side of the Platte River near Maxwell, is 4 
a national military cemetery containing the graves ; 
i 


of many early-day heroes. Here are graves of sol- j 
diers of the Sioux and Cheyenne Indian wars, and = 
here lies Spotted Horse, a Pawnee scout. Massacre 
Canyon Monument, in Hitchcock county, com- . — 
memorates the last great battle between the Sioux 
and the Pawnees. The Pawnees were badly beaten 
and suffered a loss of 156 men. The monument was - 
erected by the United States Government. Pawnee 
Battlefield is the site where the Pawnees surren- 

dered to the Nebraska militia, under the command 

of General John M. Thayer (July 12, 1859). 


By at: Nevada 


_ Nevada, least populous of all States, is of the 
‘Mountain group in Western United States, bounded 
on the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by 
_ Utah and Arizona, on the south and west by 
- California. : 

It is mountainous and much of the high table- 
_ lands is arid or semi-arid. Agriculture is not varied, 

owing hitherto to lack of water, but as irrigation 
advances diversification of products proceeds. 

4 heat, barley, potatoes are the chief crops. Live 
ock interests are relatively large. 

_ The chief industries (1937 Census) were butter, 
ming mill and wooden products, and printing 
“ ‘publishing, newspaper and periodicals. 

¢ “fhe highest dam in the world is on the Colorado 

_ river about 25 miles southeast of Las Vegas, Ne- 
vada. See Index, BOULDER DAM. : 

‘The University of Nevada, established at Elko 

(1873) and moved to Reno (1886) is the chief 
- institution of learning. The state has four 
colleges. 

_ The mountains have produced more than a bil- 
lion dollars of mineral wealth, chiefly in gold, 
silver and copper. Other important minerals are 

lead, zinc, quicksilver, tungsten, sulphur, graphite, 
orax, gypsum and building stone. 

_There are a number of interesting caverns in 

fevada, the most noted being Gypsum Cave, 20 

jiles northeast of Las Vegas, in a limestone spur 

of the Frenchman range of mountains, about 

000 ft. above sea level in a rocky desert country. 

. Ww en completely excavated some years ago the 

cave was known to have six rooms and measured 

out 300 ft. in length. The widest spot was 
noe 120 ft. 


New Hampshire is bounded on the north by 
fanada, on the east by Maine ahd the Atlantic 
_ , Ocean, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the 
west by Vermont. It was one of the Thirteen 
Original States.: 
Its northern parts are rugged, reaching in the 
fhite Mountains the highest elevations of the 
fortheastern United States (Mount Washington, 
293 ft.). There are 86 mountain peaks in an area 
of 1,270 square miles. Toward the sea, it is more 
) and agricultural and industrial by utilization 
f river water power. There are more than 1,300 


i River rises in New Hampshire and forms the 
reater part of the Vermont border. 
Agriculture, despite an income below that of 
manufacturing and the recreational business, re- 
, ie ains an important use of land and a basic part of 
Bs! state’s economic structure. As a land use it oc- 
cupies one-third of the state’s area and as a source 
of employment it is directly responsible for the 
y Support of one-sixth of the state’s population, 
Most of the State’s soil cover consists of sandy or 
stony loam, considered excellent for forest growth, 
hi but requiring continuous fertilization when used 
ba for | lowed crops. There are small patches of 
excellent soil along the river valleys and in old 
Sone lake bottoms, but the total is relatively 


“4 all. . 
-_ The leading lines of agricultural activity are 
dairy and poultry products, hay, potatoes, maple 


New Hampshire 
Capital, Concord—Granite State—State Flower, Purple Lilac—Motto: None 


Capital, Carson City—Silver State, also Sagebrush State—State Flower, Sage Brush—Motto: All for 4 
% Our. Country 


The entrance measured 70 ft. across with a 
height of about 15 ft. On passing the portal the 


fioor sloped steeply downward so that in a dis- + 

tance of 52 ft. there was a drop of 34 ft. to the 

openings of the inner rooms. D 
Gypsum Cave furnishes artifacts which prove ‘ 


that at one time prehistoric men and animals 
lived there. Although quite evidently not occupied Fs 
conjointly by the two, nevertheless there-is sufii- q 
cient proof to show that both types were con- 
temporary. = Vi 
Franciscan friars were the first white men to 
set foot in what is now Nevada. They crossed 
the territory on their way to California (1775). 
Peter Ogden of the Hudson Bay Company discov- 
ered the Humboldt or Ogden River (1825); Judediah 
Smith passed through the region (1826); and John = 
C. Fremont traversed the territory with an ex- 


ploring party (1834-44). A trading post was ta 
Gunes y the Mormons near the Carson River 
Until the discovery of the famous Comstock Lode \e 


(1859), the inhabitants of Nevada numbered only + 
about 1,000, chiefly Mormons and California gold . 
seekers who had tarried on the way. After the 
discovery there was a stampede of fortune hunters 
from all over the country. The population of Vir- 
ginia City spurted from a few hundred to 30,000. 
Bonanzas were struck and developed; men became 
wealthy beyond dreams over night. For several 
years the Comstock Lode was the richest silver 
mining center in the world and from it has come 
approximately one billion dollars in gold and silver. 

By reason of the short period of residence re- 
quired for divorce suits, Nevada has become a popu- 
lar resort, and the city of Reno is the center of 
that activity. Games of chance have been legalized. 


products, corn, oats,-and apples, the first men- 
tioned accounting for more than one-half the value 
of total agricultural production at present. The 
physical characteristics of the State are such that 
most of its area is better fitted for growing forest At 
than for any other purpose. At present, including - 
farm woodland, over three-fourths of the State’s  _ 
land is forested. These forest resources, used in- 
telligently, should continue to be an important 
factor in the economic life of the State. . 

The principal commercial minerals of New 
Hampshire are, in order of their present im- 
poeaee, granite, sand and gravel, clay products, | 
eldspar, and mica; other materials include garnet, 
quartz, beryl, fluorspar, molybdenum, lead, silver, 
zinc, copper, gold, and others. 

Textiles, leather products, paper and pulp in- L 
dustries comprise, at present, about 60% of the 
State’s manufactures. Preeminent for many years 
the textile industry in the State has yielded to the 
rapidly growing boot and shoe industry. ‘Though 4 
experiencing a sharp decline in paper and pulp ; 
production after 1929, New Hampshire still ranks 
high in that field. Other important classes of in- __ 
pence of New ners yes and lumber, 

steel products, stone and clay ucts 

ae mae mat tpe v Pee 
e chief industries (1937 Census) were boots 
and shoes, cotton woven goods and Db gone 
Ea New H hi ay 
mong New ampshire’s famous _sceni nd 
recreational attractions are the Old Man of ne 
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’ Mountains, Mt. Washington, the Flume, Glen Ellis 
Falls, Dixville Notch and Lake Winnipesaukee. 
The Cannon Mountain Aerial Tramway, first of its 
Kind in North America, carried 156,349 passengers 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940. The 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State 
tramway is operated by the State. 

The White Mountain National Forest is the 
largest single publicly-owned area in New England. 
While not acquired and operated primarily as a 
recreational area, recreational values are a direct 
by-product of its existence. The area in New 
Hampshire, under the supervision of the United 
States Forest Service, includes 663,084 acres, of 
which approximately 100,000 acres have recreation 
as_a dominant use. New Hampshire is ideally 
Suited for both summer and winter sports and 
pane. the latter skiing has recently taken pre- 
eedence. 
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_ Dartmouth College, Hanover, is a leading educa- 
tional institution, from which many eminent men 
have come, among them Daniel Webster. There are 
other higher institutions, including the State Uni- 
versity in Durham, and St. Anselm’s College, in 
Manchester. 


New Hampshire was first settled at Dover~and 


Portsmouth (1623). his was only three years 
after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers and was 
seven years before Boston was founded. The first 
settlers were fishermen and farmers and traders. 
Soon four towns, Dover, Exeter, Hampton and 
Portsmouth, were organized. 

New Hampshire is the only New England state 
to cling to the observance of Fast Day (iast 
Thursday in April) first proclaimed (1681) when 
the governor of the province lay dying and ordered 
a day of veg fasting and prayer in view of 
“sundry tokens of divine displeasure.” 


New Jersey 
Capital, Trenton—Garden State—State Flower, Violet—Motto: Liberty and Prosperity 


New Jersey is bounded on the north by New York, 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and New York, 
on the south by the Atlantic and Delaware Bay, 
and on the western side by Delaware Bay and 
Pennsylvania. It is mostly low and flat, having 
hilly development in the northern end. ae 

New Jersey has extensive water navigati 
facilities, with Delaware Bay and the Delaware 
River along its western side, the Atlantic on the 
east and the valuable facilities of New York harbor 
and branches on the northeast. 2 

The State grades high in industrial strength, 
production being varied and well diffused in all 
patie. AS a oars aa railway facilities are 

ighly developed. 

shares with New York in the Port of 
New York authority, a body which has wide powers 
over navigation and bridge and tunnel traffic 
affecting both States; and we a pe al ree 
the Delaware River Joint Commission oe ees 
to own and operate the Camden-Philadelphia 
bridge. . y 

m refining and copper smelting are im- 
portant, industries. The silk mills and ae 
industries, the manufacture of electrical mac oe 
and supplies, foundries, machine shops and ro. =e 
mills, the paint and chemical plants and the so 
tery *works are also of importance. So a 
canneries, meat-packing houses, soap and perfume 
factories, gold and silver refineries, and the jewelry 
factories. : 

’s agriculture is affected most vitally 
iy che Saetntty of the immense markets of New 
York City and the fact that 78.7% of its yo 
population is urban. Market gardening has p - 
vanced to great magnitude. Chief crops are app a 
peaches, tomatoes, asparagus, cranberries, pota- 
toes, sweet potatoes, corn, hay. 

New Jersey produces minerals ei apelin 
ore, and about one-fourth of the Nation’s supply 
of magnetite, zinc, and clay products. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were copper 
smelting and refining, petroleum refining and 
chemicals. 

jonal institutions are important: 
ea ctan University in Princeton is one of the 
country’s foremost. Rutgers College, New ane 
wick, and Stevens Institute of Technology 
Hoboken are well known, and there are other 


ominence, including the University of 
agar as New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick. 


, Cape’ May, Asbury Park, Ocean 
— oF iaeard: = among the larger sea coast 
resorts, attracting hundreds of thousands each 
year. ‘ 
is becoming increasingly popular as 
a Racitec sed0re its numerous lakes and hills being 
ideally suited to skiing, skating, ice boating, 
tobogganing and related sports. 

The voters of the State by an overwhelming 
majority adopted (1939) an amendment to the 
constitution to permit horse racing with the pari- 
mutuel system of betting. 

New Jersey abounds in points of historic and 
scenic interest. The Ringwood Iron Works, Ring- 
wood, the earliest in the country (established 1740) 

vided much of the iron products for the Revo- 
tionary army and here was forged the great iron 
chain which was stretched across the Hudson river 
near West Point to prevent the ascent of British 
war vessels. The oldest lighthouse in the United 
States (erected in 1764) is at Sandy Hook; and the 
oldest highway in North America—the Old Mine 
Road—still may be seen in Warren county. It was 


built (1650) and it originally linked Paquaharry, 
near the Delaware Water Gap, and Kingston, 
N. Y., then called Esopus, and the length of the 
road was 107 miles. 

,. The Delaware Water Gap, a famous landmark, 
is _a break in the flat-crested Kittatinny Ridge 
through which the Delaware River flows. The 
elevation of the ridge is 1,496 ft. and of the river 
287 it. The mountain rises abruptly 1,200 ft. above 
the river. 
of rock, stands more than 500 ft. above the Hudson 
River. Winding roads permit ascent from the 
river’s bank to the summit. A large area of the 
Palisades lies within Palisades Interstate Park, 
bie cooperatively by New York and New 
ersey. 
_ The birthplaces of Capt. John Lawrence, who 
immo-talized the words Don’t Give Up the Ship, 
and of James Fenimore Cooper, novelist, stand 
side by side in Burlington. 

Morristown National Historical Park occupies the 
area which was used by George Washington for 
camping and hospital purposes every winter (1775- 
1781) and which for two winters (1776-1777) and 
(1779-1780) was the main camp site for the Con- 
tinental army. 

High Point Park, 1,805 ft. above sea level in the 
northwest corner of the State, is noted for its views. 

Within the limits of what is now the State of 
New Jersey, aside from any evidences of the 
presence of prehistoric man in the “Trenton 
Gravels,’’ the original inhabitants of the com- 
monwealth were Lenni Lenape, or Delaware, In- 
dians. This subdivision of the great Algonkin 
family occupied the river valleys of the State, had 
Made some progress in agriculture and in ele- 
mentary arts, were peaceable but small in numbers, 
and at last have become totally extinct in this 
portion of the United States. 

In its settlement, New Jersey was not an English 
colony. The claims of the Crown, based upon early 
discovery and various grants, were ignored by two 
great commercial nations of Europe—Holland and 
Sweden. It was not until 1664, practically a half 
century after the first occupancy of New Jersey by. 
a white man, that England had more than a slight 
influence upon the destinies of the State. ‘ 

In settlement, Holland was first to send out 
planters, under the auspices of the Dutch West 
India Company. Claiming both the valleys of the 
Hudson and the Delaware, by virtue of the explora- 
tions of Hudson apd Mey, land was taken up upon 
the banks of the Hudson, Passaic, Hackensack, 
Raritan and smaller streams tributary to New York 
harbor, as well as at Gloucester upon the Delaware, 
By 1630 these claims were well established by occu- 
pancy, and: by the creation of a center of local 
government in what is now New York City. — 


Gustavus Adolphus, in his plan to make Sweder 
a world-power, saw the Dutch to be dangerous 
rivals in America. There was equipped (1638) a 
Swedish expedition to settle the valley of the Dela- 
ware. What is now the State of Delaware, the 
valley of the Schuylkill and isolated portions of the 
west bank of the Delaware River were occupied 
civil and military government was established, ané¢ 
the colony of farmers and traders entered upon a 
brief career of prosperity. The death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, internal dissensions in Sweden, the 
weakness of the Delaware settlements, and the 
constantly increasing power of Holland brought 
matters to a crisis. . 

New Sweden was conquered (1655) by New 
Netherlands, and for nine years the soil of New 
Jersey was under Dutch control. They were forced 
(1664) to give up the State to the English. 


- 


The Palisades, a massive vertical wall ~ 


_ Capital, Santa Fe—Sunshine State, also 


New Mexico, in the southwestern part of the 
United States, is bounded on the north by 
Colorado, on the east by Oklahoma and Texas, on 

the south by Texas and Mexico, and on the west 
by Arizona. The Rocky Mountains run north and 
south through the center; the eastern part is of 
the flatter tableland of which Texas forms also a 

_ part, and in the south are bare, sterile, desolate 
Peaks surrounded by arid and semi-arid plains and 
deserts of which the mirage is an interesting 
phenomenon, The central western portion ~ is 
drained by the Rio Grande, and the eastern dis- 
tricts by the Pecos River. i 4 

; e climate is dry, stimulating, with annual rain- 

fall of from 12 to 16 inches in different localities, 

and with 100 degrees of heat not infrequent in 

_ summer, the mean for the year being about 50. 

‘I Mineral production includes copper, petroleum 

and coal; also gold, silver, lead, zinc. There is 
much granite, sandstone, limestone and_ marble 
quarried. Turquoise is found in four localities; and 
traces of platinum are found in the sands. 

‘The United States Geological Survey estimates 

_ that the undeveloped coal lands contain 192,000- 
000,000 tons, and that there are also 33,000,000 tons 
__—-of_gypsum. 
‘| The chief industries (1937 Census) were lumber 
and timber products, petroleum refining and 
bread and bakery- products. axth 
‘The State is largely agricultural and principal 
erops are corn, wheat, potatoes, grain sorghums 
and cotton. All the cereals and vegetables, sugar 
beets and much fruit are raised. There are many 
cattle on the ranges and the annual wool clip is 
important. 
The State University is in Atbuauerque; other 
institutions of higher education are New Mexico 
ollege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State 
ollege, and’ the New Mexico School of Mines. 
Socorro. There are two teachers’ colleges and 
wo junior colleges, one of which is the New Mexi- 
co Military Institute in Roswell. 
Santa Fe, after St. Augustine, Fla., is the oldest 
_ town in the United States and was settled by the 
Spanish (1605). | 
_ New Mexican pueblo villages are of interest to 
scientist and tourist alike. The golden age of 
Pueblo construction began (900 A.D.) and 
flourished for 300 years. Ruins of these com- 
munity dwellings, often containing as many as 
0 rooms, may be seen today. Some examples 
pueblo architecture are still standing and 
daily use by the Indians at Taos and other 
peu Oss The Pueblo Indians evolved a drama, a 
Te agion and a system of government so advanced 
_ that they were called savages only because they 
had not developed a written language. They still 
hold strange dances and ‘ceremonials, prayers for 
in' and thanks for crops, weird rites which at- 
tract the curious from all over the world. 


_ New York, the Empire State, since i820 the most 
populous in the Union, is bounded on the west and 
th by Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and Canada; 
on the east by Vermont, Massachusetts and Con- 
cticut; and on the south by the Atlantic Ocean, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
- The Dutch discovered the Hudson Valley (1609) 
settled it (1624) and ruled New Netherlands (un- 
til 1664). Meanwhile the French discovered Lake 
Champlain (1609) and laid claim to what is now 


pe By 
_ Confederation (1778) as one of the original Thir- 
teen States, and, by ratifying the Constitution 
(July 26, 1788) became a member of the United 
_ States. George Washington was inaugurated as 
: uae ag President in New York City (April 30, 
18 


_ After the Revolution the northern, central and 
western portion of the State were quickly popu- 
lated. The completion of the Erie Canal (1825) 
followed shortly by the railroad brought an era 
of industrial prosperity, and New York became a 
leading center of lumbering (about 1850) and 
Albany a thriving market. The industry gradually 
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Capital, Albany—Empire State, also Excelsior State—State Flower, Rese—Motto: Excelsior (Higher, by 
y More Elevated) y 


New Mexico. Pure, We 

Spanish State—State Flower, Cactus—Motto: Crescit Eundo he 

(It Gives by Going) © ~ : 4° Z \ a 
The Aztec National Monument contains an in- - 


teresting cluster of pre-historic ruins. The large 
beams which support the ceilings were cut and 
dressed with stone tools, and are interesting 
examples of Stone Age work. 
The Great White Sands near Alamogordo are 
almost 100% pure gypsum and even the field mice 
wear coats as white as ermine on the White Sands, “4 
but rainfall produces strange lakes, sometimes 
crimson red. Not far from Alamogordo is the 
highest golf course in the world, where the 
poorest drive is at least 9,000 ft. above sea level. ’ 
Carlsbad Caverns are openings made by water 
in a massive rock known as the Carlsbad lime- 
stone. This limestone was formed originally in a 
shallow inland extension of the ocean, some 200 
million years ago. 
The brilliance and translucent appearance of the : 
formations in a cave are due to the fact that they 
are saturated with water. If, for any reason, the 
seepage of water into the cave is stopped, its ap- ‘ 
pearance. gradually becomes dull and the surface 
slowly assumes a powdered appearance. Such a 1 
dry cave is spoken of, in cave parlance, as being j 


dead. Although it has been the subject of ex- . 
tensive explorations, the size of the Carlsbad + 
Caverns is not yet known. Already many miles of : 

Passages and chambers have been explored, and ¢ 


further mileage is continually being conquered. » 


‘How far the caverns extend under the Guadalupe 


Mountains no one knows. At the present time the 
caverns have three main levels, and there may pe 
others not yet discovered. The first is at the 750- 
foot level to which visitors are conducted by eleva- ) 
tors. (These are the second largest single-lift iM 
elevators in the world, being surpassed only by a 
those of the Empire State Building in New York 
City). Below it is another vast subterranean apart- 
ment at 900 ft. and below that still another at 
1,320 ft. At the present time seven miles of lighted © 
underground corridors are open to tourists who are _ 
conducted over government-built trails by rangers. ¥. 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park is open ' 
throughout the year. Temperature in the caverns Ln, 
remains stationary at 56 degrees Fahrenheit,. a 
summer and winter. { i . 
Each evening at dusk, except during the winter * 
period of hibernation, millions of bats come forth ) 
from a cavern 180 ft. below the surface, flying in a % 
spiral through the great entrance arch, and stream- 
ing off over the rim in a southerly direction, later 4 
to separate into flocks which disappear in the ths 
distance for a night’s foraging. Beginning about “4 
sunset, the flight outward lasts about three hours. 5 
The bats return before the following dawn. It has < 
been estimated that 3,000,000 bats during one we 
night’s foray consume a little more than 1144 tons + 
of night-flying insects, such as various kinds of 
moths, beetles, flies, and mosquitoes. During the 
day the bats hang in great clusters high on the ' 
walls and ceilings of parts of the caverns. igh, 


declined and now the State imports large quanti- 
ties of lumber. : 
New York was originally covered with forests— 
great stands of white pine; reg acne. Pine and 
hemlock in the Adirondacks d@hd Catskills, and 
beech, brick, maple, elm, hickory, chestnut and 
ash in the valleys and on the hills. 
Topographically New York is mountainous in 
the east and level or hilly in the central and | 
western parts. About half of the boundary is 
water. Mount Marcy, 5,344 feet, is the highest 
elevation. The waters of all the rivers finally drain 
into the Atlantic. Nearly all geological formations 
are present. |The chief minerals are salt, iron, 
sandstone, limestone, fire clay, marble, granite, 
Slate, gypsum, tale, gas, oil and cement. ~ “a 
Industrial revolution and the rise of the fac- we 
tory system, augmented by water, steam and 
electric power, and later influenced by the 
Barge Canal, automobile highways and air routes 46 
the Port of Albany and the superior facilitiés of m 
the Port of New York, the greatest in the world, 
gave the Empire State a primacy in manufactur- __ 
ing and commerce. The State ranks high in the ] 
production of clothing, textiles, foods, sugar re- 
fining, meat packing, liquors and tobacco, print- — 
ing and metal and chemicals; ranks second only to 
California in grape production and fruit orchards — 
cover Many acres. “al 
New York has about 800 miles of navigable ocean, : 
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lake and river waterways, the State being pene- 
trated by the New York State Barge Canal (Erie), 
State owned and operated, through which there 
is capacity for the passage annually of 20,000,000 
tons of freight. The canal also connects with Lake 
Champlain so that inland tonnage may move be- 
tween New York City, Buffalo, about 500 miles 
northwestward on Lake Erie, Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario, the ports on Lake Champlain northward 
so far as Rouses Point at the Canadian border, 
and on into the St. Lawrence River, besides to 
several interior New York State points on other 
minor canal routes. 

New York ranks high in its transportation facil- 
ities. The Barge Canal connects the Great Lakes 
with the Atlantic Ocean at New York City; steam 
Tailroads operate for 8,270 miles within the bor- 
ders of New York State; and there is also a net- 
work of modern, improved, hard-surfaced high- 
ways. 

In the State are Columbia University, New York 
University, College of the City of New York, Cor- 
nell University, ‘Syracuse University, University of 
Rochester, Hamilton College, Union University, 
Colgate University, Buffalo University, St. Law- 
rence University, Hobart College, College of St. 
Francis, Fordham University, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, and scores of special schools 
Suited to every requirement in letters, science, en- 
gineering, finance, economics, sociology and art. 
At West Point, on the Hudson above New York 
City, is the United States Military Academy. 

New York as a vacation land ssesses various 
regions of unsurpassed natural beauty. Recrea- 
tional attractions are to be found widely and 
numerously in mountains, seashore, lakes, rivers, 
waterfalls, farm lands, and in great cities like New 
York. In addition, the State maintains a splendid 
system of more than 70 State parks. Niagara 
Falls, the Thousand Islands, forest preserves, 
Ausable Chasm, the Palisades and Howe’s Cav- 
erns are only a few of the points of interest 
that are visited yearly by thousands of natives 
and guests frum other States. 

Lake George, stretching 32 miles between sky- 
scraping mountains, was discovered (1646) by St. 

 Jogues, French Jesuit missionary later mar- 
tyred by the Indians and recently canonized by 
the Catholic Church as the first American saint. 

Lake Placid is an internationally known summer 
and winter resort. Here is the great Mt. Van 
Hovenberg Olympic Bobsled run, designed and con- 
structed by the State Olympic Winter Games 
Commission. Here also are toboggan slides; skat- 
ing rinks (notably the Olympic arena, now the 
scene of famous hockey games); ski jumps; stables 
for skijoring horses, and kennels for sled dogs. 

There are hundreds of places in New York 
ideally adapted for winter sports and each winter 
sees an increasing number of railroad trains 
thronged with ski enthusiasts bound from the 
cities for the snow-impacted hill lands. 

Saranac Lake, home of the famous Trudeau 
sanitarium where the treatment of tuberculosis 
was first started on a large scale, is world-famed 
as a health resort as well as winter and summer 
sports center. z 

Manhattan Island is bounded on the west by 


_the Hudson River, on the south by the Upper Bay, 


on the east by the East River, which connects the 
Upper Bay with Long Island Sound, and on the 
north by the small waterway known as the Har- 
lem River, which connects the Hudson with the 
East River. The traveler coming by sea to New 
York enters the Lower Bay by a dredged channel, 
finds deep water in the Narrows between the lower 
Bay and the Upper Bay, and by an inspection of 


the map may note the deep water of the Upper 
Bay a in the Hudson River adjoining Manhattan 
Island. 
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The importance of New York as the seaport 
which handles the great bulk of the tonnage comi- 
ing to the United States is because the Hudson is 
a drowned river. The coast line of the region at 
the mouth of the river has subsided, and the for- 
mer course of the river has been traced seaward 


for approximately 100 miles by soundings across — 


the Continental Shelf. The silting up of the Gower 
Bay with sediments brought south by the Hudson 
and the action ef the tides have made necessary the 
dredging of the Ambrose Channel in the Lower 
Bay. This provides a depth of 40 ft. for vessels 
entering the port, and almost unlimited anchorage 
is available in the Upper Bay, as well as docking 
facilities of the first rank in Manhattan and 
Brooklyn and along the New Jersey shore opposite 
Manhattan Island. 

The topographic features of the New York City 
region show small relief. Between the Hudson Riv- 
er, the East River and Long Island, there is a 
series of flat-topped ridges whose direction is in 
general parallel with that of the Hudson River and 
the alignment of Manhattan Island itself. The alti- 
tudes toward the northern limits of this section 
are 300 ft. or more. 

Along the west bank of the Hudson River are the 
Palisades, a ridge of resistant rock, the cliff faces 
of which viewed from points along the east bank 
of the Hudson are of superb beauty and constitute 
the most imposing scenic feature of the New York 
City region. They may be seen to good advantage 
along the whole course of Riverside Drive. 

The chief economic interests of the State are the 
national and international financial community of 
New York City, the foreign commerce in New York 
Harbor, now the heaviest in the world; the large 
manufacturing, and the rich agricultural resources, 

Because of the demands of the large urban popu- 
lation, agriculture is a huge industry in New York. 
The leading type of farming is dairying and the 
State ranks high in production of-cheese. Fruits 
and vegetables are grown extensively. Principal 
crops in recent years have been corn, wheat, oats, 


barley, hay, apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 
grapes, cabbage (New York leads in cabbage pro- 
duction), onions, potatoes, beans, buckwheat, 


maple sugar, maple syrup. 

The City of New York, with its universities, 
and other schools, its, cathedrals, churches, mu- 
seums, libraries, hotels, palaces, sky scrapers, 


subways and bridges, its parks and driveways, is. 


one of the great wonders of the modern world. The 
largest ships in the world are a part of its com- 
merce. More than 100,000 visitors enter and leave 
every day. Food and clothing are brought to the in- 
habitants from every part of the globe. It is one 
of the three great money cities of the earth. Many 
points of interest in New York City are treated 
elsewhere in the Almanac at greater length. 

Coney Island, Brooklyn, is an internationally 
known seaside playground on the Atlantic Ocean 
with five miles of bathing beach, a boardwalk and 
multiple amusement devices. Brighton and Man- 
hattan Beaches, adjoining Coney Island, attract 
thousands of bathers. 


Long Island is one of the best known summer 


and all-year regions in the East. It has many 
famous bathing beaches including Riis Park, 
Rockaway, within the limits of and maintained 
by the City of New York; Long Beach and Jones 
Beach. Southampton is the scene of a noted 
society colony, and like other exclusive resorts on 
both the North and South Shore, has a private 
bathing beach. 

Staten Island (Richmond) has a number of sum- 
mer resort beaches, chief of which is Midland. 
Others include South, Graham, Woodland, New 
Dorp and Oakwood beaches, all on Lower New York 
Bay, an indentation of the Atlantic Ocean. 


North Carolina 


Capi —T: Heel State—State Flower, Goldenrod—Motto: Esse Quam Videri (To Be 
ai pa a “* Sh Rather Than to Seem) 


rth Carolina, a South Atlantic State, of the 
origina : 1 bsrotina, is bounded on the north by Vir- 
ginia, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by the Atlantic, South Carolina and Georgia, 
and on the west by South Carolina and Tennessee. 

The topography of the State consists of three 
distinet types—the coastal plain, the central Pied- 
mont area (which attains an elevation of about 
41,000 ft. and from which spring the Blue Ridge 
Mountains); and the Appalachian Highlands. Geo- 
logically the mountains in western North Carolina 
are the oldest on the continent. Mount Mitchell 
(6,684 ft, high) is the tallest peak east of the 
Mississippi and affords unexcelled scenic views. 
On its it is the grave of Dr. Elisha Mitchell 
who first measured the height of the mountain and 


lost his life exploring it. There are many rivers 
in North Carolina, principally the French Broad, 
Catawba, Yadkin, Roanoke, Tar and Neuse. 

Great Smoky Mountains National Park com- 
prises 687.5 square miles of mountain beauty in 
extreme northwestern portion of the State, 
about half in North Carolina and half in Ten- 
The park is 54 miles long and 19 miles 


wide. The Great Smokies meander through the 


park for 71 miles and for 36 consecutive miles 


are more than 5,000 feet in altitude. There are 
16 peaks in the park more than 6,000 feet high. 
The area contains more than 200,000 acres of vir- 
gin hardwoods of which some 50,000 acres are 
of red spruce, the largest stand of this spruce on 
the continent. There are 56.5 miles of motor 


—— 


“~~ 
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roads, 25 miles of secondary roads and 510 miles 
of horse and foot trails within the park, also 600 
miles of trout streams. 

“The State is first in per cent of native born 
white population (99.7); and first in size of the 
average family (4.9 persons). i 

North Carolina is primarily an agricultural State, 
although it has many important industries, par- 
ticularly the manufacture of cigarettes, -cotton 
goods and knit goods. The State makes 70% of 
all the cigarettes and 30% of the chewing and 
smoking tobacco consumed in the United States; it 
leads in the manufacture of cotton goods; is second 
in manufacture of rayon goods and fourth in pro- 
duction of furniture, the value of the manufactured 
products being in excess of $1,380,000,000 a year. 
(U. S. Dept. of Commerce figures). 

Agricultural produce is varied. The State leads 
in tobacco production, growing 70 per cent of 
all the bright leaf cigarette crop produced in the 
United States, for which the farmers receive an 
average of $150,000,000 a year. Cotton and cotton 
seed rank next, the yield valued at approximately 
$39,000,000 yearly. Corn, which ranks third, has 
more acres planted to that than any other single 
erop; it amounts to about $35,000,000 yearly. 
Other crops in the order of their importance are 
hay, peanuts, commercial truck crops, sweet po- 
tatoes, Irish potatoes, peaches and apples. North 
Carolina ranks third in the nation in the value 
of its farm crops. F . " 

A great variety of minerals is found in North 
Carolina, principally clay products, mica, barytes, 
kyanite, talc, kaolin, olivine and coal. It is the 
country’s chief source of mica, feldspar and resi- 
dual Koalin clay. There are also several rare 
minerals such as monazite and zircon, used in 
the manufacture of incandescent light mantles, 
eolumbite, allamite and wolframite. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were ciga- 
rettes, cotton woven goods, and cotton yarn and 
thread. 

Asheville, with an elevation of 2,300 feet, is a 
popular resort city. A point of interest nearby is 
the Biltmore House, palatial mansion built at a 
cost of several million dollars by the late George 
W. Vanderbilt and now open to the public. Be- 
cause of its magnitude, remarkable grounds and 
gardens, paintings, antiques, and other objects of 
art, Biltmore House is unique among country es- 


tablishments in America. 

Charlotte and Winston-Salem are important 
commercially. In Charlotte was signed the first 
American Declaration of Independence (May 20, 
1775), antedating the national Declaration by more 
than a year. : 

In the St. James Episcopal Church, Wilmington, 
is a 450-year-old painting of Christ taken from @ 
pirate ship in the old town of Brunswick across 
South River (1748). 

The long windswept barrier beach of North 
Carolina—including Cape ‘Hatteras, so-called 


_“graveyard of the Atlantic’? has been developed 


into a vast park and recreational area. Eventu- 
ally the area will include 100,000 acres and will 
take in a series of narrow islands running from 
near the Virginia State line southward to Ocra- 
coke Inlet. Roanoke Island, inside the border 
and historically important as the. site of the first 
English colony in America (1585), will be in- 
cluded as will Kill Devil Hill National Memorial, 
the site of the first mechanical airplane flight 
by the Wright Brothers (1903). The Roanoke 
Island settlement became the ‘‘Lost Colony’’ of the 
Roanoke. Virginia. Dare was born there (Aug. 18, 
1587), the first white child of English parentage 
born in the New World. The first Christian bap- 
tismal sacrament known to have been adminis- 
tered in America took place on Roanoke Island 
with the baptism of the friendly Indian chief 
Manteo. 

North Carolina was next to last of the Thirteen 
Original Colonies (1789) to enter the Union, de- 
manding a clause guaranteeing religious freedom 
before ratifying the constitution. Fort Fisher, at 
the mouth of the Cape Fear River, was the scene 
of the heaviest naval bombardment in the Civil 
War, falling Berk 15, 1865). 

North Carolina’s losses by death in battle, from 
wounds, and from disease surpassed those of any 
other state in the Civil War. 

The chief institutions of higher learning are the 
University of North Carolina, the first State uni- 
versity in the United States, with three units— 
the university proper in Chapel Hill, the State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering in Raleigh, 
the State College for Women _in Greensboro, and 
Duke University, Durham. Other institutions of 
higher learning include Davidson, Davidson; Guil- 
ford, Guilford; and Wake Forest, Wake Forest. 


North Dakota 


Capital, Bismarck—Flickertail State, also Sioux State—State Flower, Wild Prairie Rose—Motto: Liberty 
and Union, One and Inseparable Now and Forever 


North Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
Minnesota, on the south by South Dakota, and on 
the west by Montana. It is drained in part by the 
Missouri River and in part by the Red River, which 
stream is the line between North Dakota and Min- 
nesota, and the valley of which, an old lake bed, is 
exceedingly fertile. ‘‘Number One Northern Hard”’ 
wheat originated there, and is a premium grade 
of that cereal. The suriace in the eastern two- 
thirds is a vast rolling plain, once with scant rain- 
fall, but now, since cultivation advanced west- 
ward, having precipitation enough usually for the 
large crops produced. 

The State leads in the production of spring 
wheat and rye; of durum wheat and of flax seed. 
Potatoes, wild hay, oats, barley and corn are grown 
extensively. 

A vast proportion of the western part is under- 
laid with lignite coal, which is produced quite 
extensively for domestic as well as foreign con- 
sumption. The State also has two briquetting 
Plants that manufacture briquetts and other by- 
products from lignite. The State to some extent 
depends on the mines of other States for its coal 


‘supply, but local manufacture increases from year 


to year. Fine clays adapted to the manufacture 


of pottery are also found in extensive areas of 


western North Dakota, with two major sources of 
manufacture in existence, a commercial plant in 


Dickinson, and the ceramics department of the 


State university. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were butter, 
flour and other grain-mill products, and bread 
and bakery products. 

North Dakota has been the théater of several 
advanced social and economic experiments, the 
State, under the leadership of the Non-Partisan 
League, entering basic business enterprises, in- 
cluding banking, and co-operative grain elevators. 

On the State Capitol RrOuneS in Bismarck is a 
statue by Leonard Crunelle or Sakakawea, an In- 
dian girl whose name means ‘‘bird wonran.’’ She 
was a Shoshone, which tribe lived in the 


northwestern part of what is now Wyoming, but 
was captured when ten years of age by a roving 
band of Indians of the Sioux tribe and taken to 
their home on the banks of the Missouri 40 miles 
north of Bismarck. There she grew up and at an 
early age was married to Toussant Charbon- 
neau, a French-Canadian trapper. It was near 
her home that the Lewis and Clark Expedition 
stopped (late October, 1804) and asked for a 
guide to lead them through a pass over the 
Rocky Mountains. The only person in the Sioux 
tribe who knew the trail was Sakakawea, then 
20 years of age, remembering it from childhood. 
With her few-weeks-old papoose over her back, 
she led the Lewis and Clark Expedition over 
treacherous trails for many weeks until they 
reached a pass at the eastern base of the Rockies. 

About five miles southeast of the spot where 
the American expedition met Sakakawea, historic 
Fort Lincoln was built and it was from this fort 
that Gen. George Custer and his troops many years 
later (May _17, 1876) rode out to the battle of 
the Little Big Horn in Montana, where Custer 
and all his men were massacred. 

Explorations. in what is now North Dakota were 
made (as early as 1780) By French-Canadians. Al- 
though the Sioux and Chippewa predominated 
there were several other tribes in North Dakota 
such as the Blackfeet, the Gros Ventres and the 
Meni seay a? ue in the State’s early history. 

S near Medora, a Bad Lands to’ 
western part of the State, that ‘ihaodore Rondon ete 
made his headquarters when a rancher. His orig- 
inal cabin, made from logs cut along the banks 
of the Little Missouri River and floated down to 
Medora, has been preserved and stands today on 
the Capitol grounds in Bismarck. 

Originally named Bad Lands by the Indians and 


the early settlers because they were “‘bad lands _ 


to travel through,’’ this section has been 
accessible by automobile over all-weather highweee 
The Turtle Mountains of North Dakota are 
known for the greatest variety of song birds of 
any place of like extent in the United States, A 
joint American-Canadian Commission voted to 


i 


Set aside 3,000 acres on the northern border of 
these mountains to be known as the Peace Garden, 
commemorating the long years of continuous peace 
between Canada and the United States. 


Capital, Columbus—Buckeye State—State Flower, 
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The University of North Dakota in Grand Forks; 
the North Dakota Agricultural College in Fargo, 
and the Jamestown College in Jamestown are 
among the higher institutions of learning. 


(A Government Within a Government) 


Ohio — 
Scarlet Carnation—Motto: Imperium in Imperio 
850 ft. in circumference. Though a shaft was 


Ohio, an East North Central State, is bounded on 
the north by Michigan and Lake Erie, on the east 
by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, on the south 
by West Virginia and Kentucky, and on the west 
by Indiana. It has no considerable elevation, 
being highest in the center, and sloping in each 
direction to the lake on the north and to the Ohio 
River, a great traffic route, on the southern bound- 
ary line. Its climate is characteristic of the north 
temperate zone, with abundant rainfall. 

Ohio has navigable waterways for the 430 miles 
of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage and 
ol gc up the Muskingum River in the south- 
east. 

Manufacturing, mining and oil are the chief 

A interests. The inon and steel ore and reduction 
and machinery industries lead all others. 

Cleveland, Youngstown, Canton, Steubenville 
and Middletown have the principal iron and steel 
working plants. Manufacturing is extensive in 
other lines, including rubber tires and motor 
vehicles and parts. Meat packing output is ex- 

: tensive. 
Ohio leads in limestone and clay products. 
Other minerals are coal, pig iron, petroleum, gyp- 
sum, salt. 

Agriculture is carried on extensively. The prin- 
cipal crops are corn, oats, winter wheat, potatoes, 
hay, tobacco and grapes. Millions of gallons of 
wine are made from Ohio grapes. The annual 
woolclip is large. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were steel 
works and rolling mill products, rubber tires and 
inner tubes and electrical machinery, apparatus 
and supplies. - : 

The State has many institutions of higher learn- 
ing including Ohio-State University, Columbus; 
Cincinnati University; Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware; Ohio University, Athens; Western Re- 
serve in Cleveland; Oberlin College, Oberlin; Mi- 
ami University, Oxford; Municipal University, Ak- 
ron; Wittenberg College, Springfield, and Toledo 
University. Oberlin College was the first in the 
world to admit women on equal terms with men 
and the first in the United States to admit negroes 
on equal terms with whites. 

Ohio is distinguished among the States for the 
tenseness of its political life. It is regarded as a 
politically pivotal State, and has given thg United 
States five Presidents, all native born, while two 
others, elected as residents of other States, were 

4 born in Ohio. 

The pre-historic Mound Builders who once in- 
habited the country from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico have left more traces of their 
work in Ohio than in any other State. The best 
known is Serpent Mound, the form of a serpent 
1,300 ft. in length on an embankment near Locust 
Grove, Adams County. It was built as an ad- 

net to religious or ceremonial worship and is the 

rgest and most impressive pre-historic effigy on 
the American continent. It is now the property 
of Harvard University. The largest conical mound 
in Ohio is the Miamisburg, 68 ft. high and about 


sunk a short distance from the top, it has never 
been explored. In all of Ohio, there are 10,000 
mounds and 2,000 earth enclosures, many of them 
of extensive dimensions. 

Other points of scenic and historic interest are 
the George Rogers Clark Park containing the site 
of the Battle of Piqua and birthplace of the 
Indian chief Tecumseh; the house in which 
Ulysses S. Grant was born in Point Pleasant, and 
Thomas Edison’s birthplace is Milan. Hocking 
County contains more places of scenic interest than 
any other in the State. Rock House, Ash Cave, 
Cedar Falls, Conkles’ Hollow, Old Man’s Cave and 
the Natural Bridge at Rockbridge are in this one 
Ss all but the latter haying been made State 

arks. 

During the Northwest Territory regime the Goy- 
ernor and judges also constituted the legislative 
body, and the capitol, in effect, was wherever they 
happened to be. Governor St. Clair and his aide 
went to Marietta (July, 1789) and instituted gov- 
ernment under the Ordinance. From Marietta St. 
Clair went to Cincinnati and thence to other cen- 
ters in the territory, organizing ‘‘counties’ as 
units of government. He established his head- 
quarters (1791) in Cincinnati, which came to be re- 
garded as the capital. Here were organized the ex- 
peditions against the Indians—the disastrous ones 
in St. Clair and Harmar, and Wayne’s successful 
campaign. 

Congress designated Chillicothe as the capital an 
the legislature met there (Nov. 1800). . 

‘The village’s one meeting place was Abrams’ 
Big House, a two-story log cabin with a double- 
decker annex. The main floor, where the legisla- 
ture met, was the Athenaeum, used for singing 
schools, dances and Presbyterian Church services; 
the upper floor was a barroom, The chief duty of 
the sergeant-at-arms was to keep enough members 
downstairs to constitute a quorum: This second 
session was the last meeting of the Territorial 
legislature in Ohio. 

The constitution had provided that Chillicothe 
be the capital until 1808, but left the site of the 
permanent seat of government for the legislature 
to decide. When the people of Muskingum County 
erected a building for the State offices (1809) the 
legislature accepted Zanesville as 
capital. But before moving there it appointed a 
commission to locate the permanent capital ‘‘not 
more than 40 miles from the common center of 
the State.” 

James Johnson, John Kerr, Alexander McLaugh- 
lin and Lyne Starling offered (Feb. 1812) 
lay out a town on the east bank of the Scioto river 
opposite Franklinton, convey to the State a tract 
of 10 acres for a statehouse and a similar tract for 
a penitentiary, erect thereon State buildings to the 
value of $50,000 and have them ready for use (by 
Dec. 1, 1817). This offer the legislature accepted 
and (Feb. 14) it voted that (after Dec. 1, 1817) 
the capital should be on “‘the high bank of the 


Scioto.’’ 
The new capital city was named Columbus. 


Oklahoma 


Capital, Oklahoma City—Sooner State—State Flower, Mistletoe—Motto: Labor Omnia Vincit (Labor 
Ever Conquers) 


Oklahoma, in the West South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Colorado and Kansas, on 
the east by Missouri and Arkansas, on the south by 
Texas, and on the west by Texas and New Mexico. 
The surface is a vast rolling plain having a gentle 
southern and eastern slope and a mean elevation of 
1,300 ft. : 

The western plains are treeless, but the Ozark 
Mountains in the eastern ere are heavily wooded. 
Further west are the Wichita Mountains, and then 
the Chautauqua, while the extreme northwest is a 
lofty tableland (altitude about 4,700 ft.). The 
Arkansas River flows eastward through the middle 
of the State, and small rivers in the southern part 
drain into the Red River, which forms the southern 
poundary. The prevailing type of soil is a deep 
dark-red loam. The climate shows great variations 
of ee and sg eee ee Ao Bog is 
scanty, tho generally sufficient in the * 

7 "In OB ortnwest Oklahoma are the Great Salt 


Plains, an area of dazzling white salt six by eight 
miles in size and as level as a table top. This 
gigantic deposit is said to be the residuum of 
a great, prehistoric inland sea, from which the 
water drained to form the present salt plain. 
Two Territories were combined to make the 
State, Oklahoma and Indian Territory, which was 
the home of the Five Civilized Tribes—Chero- 
kees, Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Seminoles. 
The more than 30 tribes in Oklahoma compose 
36% of the Indian population of the United States. 
The dances and festivals range from the religio- 
political Sacred Fire Ceremony of the Cherokees, 
said to have been established more than 2,000 years 
ago, to the modernized Armistice Day Celebration 
of the Osages. There are many war dances and 
peyote dances, Indian fairs and festivals, stomp 
and green corn dances, and scores of others, and 
almost every locality is host to one or more of 
them during the year. 


the temporary. 


——— 


troleum refining, 
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Oklahoma is primarily agricultural. The State 
leads in the production of broom corn. Other im- 
ported crops are corn, wheat, oats, grain sorghums, 
potatoes, hay, fruits and cotton. The annual wool- 
clip is great. a 

Petroleum was known to exist near Chelsea (1889) 
but there was little development until 1903. 
The famous Glen Pool near Sapulpa was brought 
into production (1906). The State reached first 
rank as a producer (1927) but yielded that place to 
Texas, and (1929) dropped to third place, below 
California. Other minerals commercialized are zinc, 
lead and natural gas. 4 

Oil lifted on land owned by Indians, wards of the 
Nation, brought them riches. The Osage Indians 
received $22,000,000 (1926) at the peak of their 
oil riches; each ‘‘headright’’ drew $13,400 2 

Manufactures are few in Oklahoma. The leading 
industry is petroleum refining. Zinc smelters and 
refineries are important, and the flour mills and 
cotton seed oil, cake and meal factories have a 
large output. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were pe- 
meat packing and flour and 


U. S—Descriptive; Oklahoma, Oregon 


the University of Oklahoma, in Norman, and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

Except for a small strip of land north of Texas, 
that territory now known as Oklahoma was or- 
ganized (1834) as an Indian Territory. White 
people were barred as settlers. Although there was 
a large influx of Indians from other parts of the 
country, a considerable area in the central part of 
the territory remained unoccupied. This section 
was purchased by the United States Government 
and opened to the public (April 22, 1889). More 
than 50,000 persons entered in one day. The State 
has 27 Inidan Reservations. _ 

The No-Man’s Land Strip just north of the 
Texas Panhandle and West of the 100th meridian, 
was a strip of public land west of the Cherokee 
Strip of Indian Territory. Efforts were made to 
include the strip in Kansas and in New Mexico 
without success. The people who lived there con- 
sidered it a part of Indian Territory in which it 
was finally included when opened to the public 
(1889). It has been said it was a passageway for 
Indians going eastward or westward. The strip 
is now a part of Okiahoma_and has been di- 


other grain-mill products. vided into three counties, Beaver, Texas and 
Among the institutions of higher education are ' Cimarron. 
Oregon 


Capital, Salem—Beaver State, also Web-Foot State—State Flower, Oregon Grape—Motto: The Union 


Oregon is bounded on the north by Washington, 
on the east by Idaho, on the south by California 
and Nevada and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. 

It has every character of climate and soil and 
production known to the temperate zone, the 
Jands ranging from the heavily vegetated coast 
areas where rainfall is abundant, to the large 
stretches of semi-arid lands of the southeastern 
parts, with a touch here and there ot almost desert. 

The coast climate is salutary. never very cold, 
and seldom very hot. That part of the State east 
of the Cascade- Range, drier and often colder, is a 
yast plateau greater in area than that of the 
New England States combined. 

It has very important navigation facilities— 
the Columbia River flowing into the Pacific with 
a width at the mouth of about 14 miles, the river 
carrying tonnage along the whole of the 400 miles 
of its seaward course from the Idaho line; and the 
Snake, running along the northern half of the 
eastern boundary, already conveying much traffic 
and being susceptible of greater development. 

The Bonneville Dam, a. gigantic power and 
navigation project, is situated on the Columbia 
River at Bonneville, 42 miles east of Portland. 
This $51,000,000 federal project will provide nearly 
600,000 horsepower when fully installed. It -has 
created a deep lake 50 miles inland to The Dalles 
on which ocean-going vessels may navigate. 

Into Oregon pour the products of ‘‘The Inland 
Empire,’’ a region comprising 250,000 square miles 
in Eastern Oregon, Eastern Washington and 
Northern Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway 
outlet, and the railways following the water grades 
from. the Empire through the Columbia River 
Gorge to Portland, the ‘‘Rose City,’’ which is 
actually on the Willamette River, 10 miles from 
the Columbia, but economically on the Columbia. 

The part of Oregon west from the Cascade 
Mountain range, which has peak elevations up to 
12,000 ft., is slashed north and south by the Coast 
Range, a very aged ridge now eroded to lower 
levels. The whole of the western one-third of the 
State has abundant rainfall, the average precipita- 
tion at Portland being about that of Chicago or 
New York. 

Oregon has almost one-half of the more than 


‘one trillion ft. of timber standing in the three 


Coast States, Oregon, Washington, and California. 
Some of the trees are more than 300 ft. high, In 
the southwest are found forests of the redwoods, 
with at least 20 other varieties of timber in 
abundance, some of it excellent for furniture 
manufacture, which is a.considerable industry. 
The cut of timber is the second in the United 
States, Washington only exceeding. The lumber 
cut averages more than 3 billion board feet an- 
nually and is shipped to all foeeign markets. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were canned 
and dried fruits and vegetables, canned and bot- 
tled juices, preserves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles 
ook ile Sahin “toa 

e State produces walnuts, and, in the Willa- 
mette Valley, filberts. Long-fiber flax is grown in 
the Salem district, which is also the fruit, berry, 
and canning region. The State leads in the produc- 
tion of hops. Other crops are winter wheat, oats, 


pa potatoes. The annual wool-clip is abun- 
an 


The salmon fisheries, centering in Astoria, at the 
mouth of the Columbia, are among the world’s 
greatest, the pack averaging over 250,000 cases 
annually. 

Although undeveloped, all the basic minerals are 
found in Oregon. Gold, silver and copper are 
mined, with also stores of lead, oil, quicksilver, 
chromic iron ore, platinum, and all the clays. The 
gold output exceeds $2,000,000 a year. 

_ There are several colleges, the State University 
in Eugene, the Agricultural College in Corvallis, 
Reed Institute in Portland, and others. 

Oregon initiated the national movement for 
direct primaries, the initiative and referendum, 
and the recall. ‘ 

A stringent law for governmental restriction 
and control of labor unions was passed by the 
voters by a margin of 191,460 to 148,460 in a refer- 
endum (Noy. 8, 1938). The law outlaws any labor 
dispute not between an employer and a majority 
of his employes; forbids jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween rival labor organizations and limits labor 
disputes to issues directly concerned with wages, 
hours and working conditions. All sympathy 
strikes, secondary boycotts and picketing are for- 
bidden. " No man can be prevented from working 
for a man who wants to hire him; unions are 
prohibited from collecting funds for other than 
“legitimate requirements’’ and labor organizations 
are enjoined from interfering with manufacturing, 
harvesting or commerce. The courts of the State 
are empowered to enforce the law by injunction. 

Three State Circuit Court judges, sitting en 
banc, ruled unanimously (July 10, 1939) that the 
law was legal in its entirety. 

The Columbia Highway, unexcelled for scenic 
beauty, running up the river from Portland; Mt. 
Hood (11,253 ft.) the highest point in the State. 
Other lofty mountains, and Crater Lake, 6,000 ft. 
up in the Cascade Mountains, are points of tour- 
ist_interest. 

Crater Lake, in Crater Lake National Park, re- 
Poses in what was once a gigantic volcano. Of an 
unusual sapphire blue, it*is six miles in diameter 
and 2,000 feet deep. ; 

_ Carrying sea letters granted by George Wash- 
ington, Captain Robert Gray in his ship, the 
Columbia (May 11, 1792), sailed into the river 
which is named after his vessel. He gave the 
United States by right of discovery sound argu- 
ment for claiming the vast region drained by the 
river—the Oregon pee | 

Through President Thomas Jefferson’s efforts 
Lewis and Clark were commissioned to explore the 
country (1803). They reached the mouth of the 
Columbia (Nov. 11, 1805); built ‘Fort Clatsop, a 
he oa ae rede ae today. The ruins 
of a cairn where they reduced salt fr 
ue wean Caged Pee Wee 
» JO aco) stor’s Pacific Fur compan 
1811) established a fort, the beginning, oP Astoria 
bee fell into British hands during the War of 


A provisional government w - 

pose (May 2, 183). as formed at Cham ; 
1e territorial government of th 

was proclaimed (March 3. 1849). pees oe 
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Pennsylvania 


Capital, Harrisburg—Keystone State, also Coal State—State Flower, Mountain Laurel—Motto: Virtue, 
Liberty and Independence 


Pennsylvania, of the Middle Atlantic group, is 
bounded on the north by Lake Erie and New York, 
on the east by New York and New Jersey, on the 
south by Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia, 
and on the west by West Virginia and Ohio. It is 
one of the Thirteen Original States. 

It is of varied topography, like most Atlantic 
States, having leveler lands to the east, and rising 
to higher altitudes to the westward. The Ap- 
palachian range traverses the central part from 
northeast to southwest, a higher mountain region 
being in the extreme west, and another lower plain 
running down to the shores of Lake Erie. It has 
rivers important in navigation—the Susquehanna, 
the Delaware and the Allegheny and the Mononga- 
hela, which unite at Pittsburgh to form the Ohio. 
The Commonwealth’s mountains and lakes are 
well adapted to winter sports. 

The Commonwealth has built its industries 
largely on the basic elements. It produces nearly 
half the steel of the country, shipping it to all 
parts of the world. Pittsburgh is the center of the 
greatest metal production ever attained in one lo- 
cality. Its supplies of iron ore come mostly from 
Minnesota, and its operations have made more 
millionaires than any other single industrial center 
in the country. The perfected tonnage from Pitts- 
burgh is the heaviest, excepting at New York and 
Chicago. Electrical goods and equipment are made 
in Pittsburgh in large* quantity. 

The bituminous coal annual output averages ap- 
proximately 350,000,000 tons; anthracite averages 
45 to 50 million tons; and the Commonwealth 
produces high-grade petroleum, iron ore, pig iron, 
steel for rails and structural purposes, lime, slate, 
and other metals and minerals. 

Scranton is the greatest hard coal center of the 
country, and makes much steel. 

Pennsylvania leads in the production of buck- 
wheat. Other important crops are winter wheat, 
rye, oats, corn, potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, 
pears and grapes. / 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were steel 
works and rolling mill products, petroleum refin- 
ing and blast furnace products. 

In. educational facilities the Commonwealth 
ranks high. The principal higher educational in- 
stitutions are the University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia (founded in 1740); Washington and 
Jefferson in Washington (founded 1780); Pennsyl- 
Wania State College; University of Pittsburgh; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh; 
Lafayette College, Easton; Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem; Temple University, Philadelphia; 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg; Dickinson Col- 
lege, Carlisle; Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster; Allegheny College, Meadville; Duquesne 
College, Pittsburgh; Grove City College, Grove 
City; Haverford College, Haverford; Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore. There are also three col- 
leges for women, in Bryn Mawr, Pittsburgh and 
Chambersburg. 

Pennsylvania was named in honor of Admiral 
William Penn, the founder of the province. Wil- 
liam Penn, a Quaker, received a charter (1681) 
from Charles II of Great Britain for land in 
America that was given the name of ‘‘Pensilvania’’ 
(Penn’s Woods) by the King. The name ‘‘Pensil- 
vania’’ was used for many years by William Penn 
and his sons, Thomas and Richard, to designate 
the province. The grant was made in settlement 
of a debt of 16,000 pounds which King Charles and 
the British Government owed Admiral Penn. The 


Rhode 


charter was granted (March 4, 1681). 

The founder of the province convened a General 
Assembly in Chester (Dec. 4, 1682) when three 
laws were enacted during a session of four days. 
The province ‘and territories (Pennsylvania and 
Delaware) were divided into three counties each, 
Philadelphia, Chester and Bucks for the former, 
and New Castle, Kent and Sussex for the latter, 

The first General Assembly was convened by 
proclamation issued by the proprietor who set 
forth that the assemblage was to include all resi- 
dents of the province. 

Penn granted three charters; one (1682), the 
second one (1683) and the third (1701. Pennsyl- 
vania was governed under the latter charter until 
the Constitution of 1776 was framed during the 
period of the Revolution. 

Penn’s invitation to Continental Europeans to 
come to his province brought to Pennsylvania a 
mixture of English, Scotch-Irish, Scotch, Irish, 
Welsh, Dutch, French, Swedish and German. 

The terms ‘‘Commonwealth’”’ as applied to the 
province and ‘‘General Assembly’’ as the official 
name for the law-making body of Pennsylvania, 
were originated by Penn and remain in the Con- 
stitution in force. 

The United States was born on Pennsylvania 
soil. In Philadelphia _was adopted the Articles of 
Confederation; the Declaration of Independence 
was written and signed there;*the Treaty of Peace 
that ended the Revolutionary War was ratified in 
that place, and there also later the Constitution 
of the United States formulated. 

The Commonwealth is rich in historic land- 
marks, including Valley Forge and the Battlefield 
of Gettysburg, now a national shrine, where (July 
1-3, 1938) elaborate exercises commemorated the 
75th anniversary of the battle. An “eternal” light 
peace memorial (to burn only at night) was ded- 
icated by President Roosevelt. 

The site of Benjamin Franklin’s original printin 
shop in Philadelphia was marked (May 4, 1938 
with a bronze tablet, cemented into the sidewalk 
in front of a building at 135 Market street, Phila- 
delphia. In the time of Franklin it was 51 High 
street. A hand printing press from Franklin’s 
print shop was used during the ceremony to print 
a proclamation heralding the formal dedication of 
the Benjamin Franklin Memorial in the Franklin 
Institute later in the month. 

Pennsylvania is drained by three important river 
systems: the Delaware in the east, the Susque- 
hanna in the middle, and the Ohio in the west; 
and three minor systems; the Potomac in the 
middle south, Lake Erie in the northwest, and the 
Genesee in the middle north section. Natural lakes 
and ponds are relatively small and are found in 
the glacial areas in the northern part of the 
Commonwealth, more especially in the northeast 
portion. The largest is Conneaut Lake in Crawford 
County, with an area of 928 acres. The largest 
artificial body of water is the Pymatuning Lake in 
Crawford County, covering 17,200 acres, built to 
bo de the flow of the Shenango and Beaver 

vers. 

The first water works system operated in Penn- 
sylvania was built to supply Schaefferstown, in 
Lebanon County (1732). The first water works 
pumping. plant was built in Bethlehem (1754). 
and the third system to be built was a steam 
pumpiug plant in Philadelphia (1801). 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, a 160-mile long au- 
tomobile highway from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh 
was completed (July, 1940) at a cost of $70,000,000. 


a 


Island . 


Capital, Providence—Little Rhody, also Plantation State—State Flower, Violet-—Motto: Hope 


Rhode Island, smallest of States, of the Original 
Thirteen, and in New England, is, bounded on the 
north and east by Massachusetts, on the south by 
the Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Connecticut. 
With 550.5 persons per square mile, it is the most 
densely populated State. It exceeds all others in 
per capita industrial output; it is 97.5 per cent 


urpae textile mills account for nearly half the 
value of the products, and the state has important 
jewelry factories. The first cotton spinning works 
of this country were established in Pawtucket in 
the 18th century. Providence, Woonsocket, and 
Pawtucket are the chief centers of industry, 

The chief industries (1937.Census) were worsted 
woven goods, worsted yarn and cotton narrow 


tap state enjoys extensive educational facilities, 


with Brown University, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege; Rhode Island College of Education and Provi- 
dence College among the important institutions. 
Newport, on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
decades a famous watering place. The Astors, 
Vanderbilts, Goelets-and other New York families 


have mansions there. Eastons Beach is the cen-~ 


ter of Newport’s summer activities, though an 
exclusive colony is found at Baileys Beach on the 
Ocean Drive. 

The Naval War College is in Newport. 


The America Cup Races are sailed off Newport, 


and many other regattas are held there. 

Many of the early settlers in Rhode Island em- 
braced the sea as a means of livelihood and from 
old Newport and other towns have come tales of 
exciting adventures in whaling and the slave trade, 
in privateering and in general warfare. More than 


— — 


_Quexos for further exploration. 
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80 commissions or letters of marque to capture 
vessels and merchandise of the enemies of the 
King of England were issued by Rhode Island in 
King George’s War (1739-1748) and more than 60 
in the French and Indian war (1756-1763). The 
average size of these privateers was 115 tons, some 
were /390 tons and some as little as 33. The gov- 
ernment paid a bounty of £5 ($25) for each man on 
a captured vessel Common seamen on Rhode 
Island privateers made as much as $5,000 a trip. 
Captured vessels were taken to the nearest British 
Admirality Court, and if judged legally seized were 
condemned and sold wit eir cargoes and the 
proceeds apportioned among the owners, officers 
and crew. Outstanding financial successes in the 
Rhode Island privateering business were the San 
Francisco, valued at £68,000; the Vigilant, £28,625; 
ue William, valued at £61,930; and many famous 
others. 

Captain Charles Hall of the Virgin Queen, one 
of the smallest of the privateers, captured and 
sacked a Spanish town in Cuba which yielded the 
sailors at least a hundred dollars apiece, while 
Captain Simeon Potter with his sloop Prince 
Charles made an extraordinary attack upon a 
French settlement to the windward of Surinam, 
laying waste and destroying the whole county for 
a hundred miles up the Wyopoke River, capturing 
the fort and sacking the town. 

The first settlement in Rhode Island was made 
by Roger Williams (1636). Banished for his polit- 
ical and religious opinions, to escape deportation 
to England he fied in the winter to the shores of 
Narragansett Bay, where he founded Providence. 


U. S.—Descriptive; Rhode Island, South Carolina 


The second settlement was made at Portsmouth by 
William Coddington and his associates (1638), the 
third at Newport by Coddington and seceders from 
Portsmouth (1639); these two islands uniting 
(1640) under a single government. The fourth 
settlement was made in Warwick by Samuel Gor- 
ton (1642). i 

These four settlements united under_a patent 
granted (1643-44) to form the Colony of Providence 
Plantations. When (1651) Coddington obtained a 
commission appointing him governor for life of 
the islands of Rhode Island and Conanicut, the 
infant colony was disrupted, the two islands be- 
ing governed by Governor Coddington, while the 
mainland, Providence and Warwick, continued. as 
the Colony of Providence Plantations, but with the 
revocation of Coddington’s commission (1654) the 
colony was reunited. 

The General Assembly of Rhode Island adopted 
(May 4, 1776, four months before the American 
Declaration of Independence) a resolution re- 
nouncing allegiance to the British King and gov- 
ernment. The vote was almost unanimous. 

The official name of the State (since July 20, 
1776) is ‘‘The State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence. Plantations.’’ 

It was in Pawtucket that Samuel Slater, after 
working for a time in the cotton spinning mill of 
Moses Brown, designed new machines and began 
the first real cotton manufacturing plant in the 
United States (1790). Old Slater Mill, restored to 
its original appearance, is a point of tourist inter- 
est. In Providence, on North Main Street, is the 
oldest Baptist Church in America (founded 1775). 


South Carolina 


Capital, Columbia—Palmetto State—State Flower, Yellow Jessamine—Motto: Dum Spiro, Spero (While 
I Breathe 1 Hope) 


South Carolina, in the South Atlantic group, of 
the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the 
north by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the southwest by Georgia. Its 
topography is, like that of North Carolina, moun- 
tainous, 3,548 ft. the maximum, in the western 


| part, a plateau in the central strip, and low-lying 


and sandy toward the 200-mile sea front. 

The eitmate westward is comparatively cool, in 
the central part medium, and nearer the coast sub- 
tropical and humid. ; c 

Tobacco, cotton, and rice are the chief crops. 
Corn, oats, sweet potatoes, peanuts, peaches are 
also grown. 

The forests supply lumber to the East and South, 
i eld yellow pine. Turpentine is an abundant 

roduct, ; 
? The cotton mills are a great and growing textile 
industry. 

The principal minerals are phosphate rock, gran- 
ite, clay products, gold, silver, manganese, iron 
ore, lime, and monazite. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were cotton 
woven goods, rayon broad woven goods and dyeing 
and finishing cotton fabric. 

The University of South Carolina in Columbia is 
the leading higher educational institution, Clemson 
Agricultural College being next. Clemson opened 
(1898) the first textile school in the United States 
which has achieved much in training technical mill 
workers and foremen. 

Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon of Hispaniola secured 
(Dec. 1520) a license from Spain and sent out 
@ caravel under Francisco Gordillo to explore 
the continent of America north of the St. Johns 
River, Florida. Several months later Gordillo fell 
in with another caravel under Pedro de Quexos, 
and together they sailed up the coast to the mouth 
of the Cape Fear River, where they landed (June 
30, 1521) and claimed the country in the name of 
Ayllon and Spain. They also carried off many 
Indians into captivity to sell as slaves. Soon after 
this Ayllon went to Spain and (June, 1523) pro- 
eured authority for colonizing the country. He 
sent out two caravels (1525) under Pedro de 
On St. Helens 
Day he discovered the eastern point of an island 
protruding abruptly seaward and gave it the name 
of Punta de Santa Elena, a name which has sur- 
vived in English form to this day in the adjacent 
St. Helena Sound and St. Helenas Parish. The 

oint itself is known today as Hilton Head on the 
ower coast of South Carolina. The following year 
Ayllon headed an expedition to make a settlement 
on the coast of what is now South Carolina. He 
planted his colony (Oct, 1526) about the bay 
now known as Winyah. But after a fearful winter 
the survivors of the colony returned to Cuba. The 
Spaniards made several later attempts to settle in 
South Carolina, but all miscarried. 

A French Colony under Jean Ribaut built (1562) 


a little fort and left a garrison of a captain and 
28 men on what is now Parris Island, Port Royal 
Harbor, but before he could return to them with 
supplies they had built a small ship and attempted 
to return to France. The Spaniards built (1566) 
a considerable fort and planted a strong garrison 
on the same little island. Ten years later this 
garrison was driven out by Indians, but Spain sent 
a stronger garrison back the next year and built 
a stronger fort and for 10 years more a presidio 
flourished on the little island. Sir Francis Drake 
on the front and hostile Indians in the rear caused 
Spain (1587) to abandon this colony in what is now 
South Carolina. England did not take immediate 
charge of its partial conquest, but Charles I. grant- 
ed (1629) to his attorney-general, Sir Robert 
Heath, all of the territory now embraced by the 
States of North and South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, but Sir Robert 
was unsuccessful in securing a colony for his new 
possession and eventually he was recorded as hay- 
ing abandoned it and (1563) Charles II. granted it 
to eight of his followers among the nobility of En- 
gland. They planted a permanent settlement near 
the present city of Charleston (1670) and devel- 
opment was rapid for the time. 

Later another settlement was effected near the 
mouth of the Cape Fear River in what is now 
North Carolina. These two separate settlements 
developed into two separate provinces under the 
control of the Lords Proprietors. The people of 
the province of South Carolina held (1719) a 
convention and repudiated the government of the 
Lords Proprietors and petitioned the crown of 
England to take over control of the government. 
England promptly responded and established royal 
government in South Carolina. The British Parlia- 
ment bought (1729) the fee of the Lords Proprietors 
in both provinces and established a royal govern- 
Bene ld ape bietl en ae taking the land to 

e west o e Savanna ver an 
Oni : d east of the 

e people of South Carolina in conv 
(1774) expressed their sympathy for the lege 
Boston and the colony of Massachusetts Bay, de- 
nounced the conduct of the British Parliament and 
joined in the movement for the union of 13 Ameri- 
cans colonies or provinces to assert their rights as 
British subjects. As those rights were not rapidly 
forthcoming, South Carolina (March 26 1776) set 
up an independent government headed by a presi- 
dent, vice-president, a set of State officers, a judi- 
lary and. a General Assembly. 4 

ou arolina played an active part in - 
ing the independence of the United Staten tes 
representatives in the Continental Congress, par- 
ticularly Charles Pinckney, were vigorous in their 
efforts to bring about the convention of 1787; which 
framed the Constitution of the United ‘States. 
Pinckney was one of the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention, one of the leaders in debate on 


U. S.—Descriptive; South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee 


the proposed Constitution and the proposer of 
more than 30 of the provisions adopted into the 
Constitution. South Carolina was the eighth State 
to join the Union. ‘ 

Seventy-two years later the people of South 


South Dakota —_— 
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Carolina, in convention assembled, rescinded the 
ordinance which they had adopted (May 1783) 

and dissolved the bond which existed between this ¢ 
State and the other States of the Union (Dec. 20, 
1860). That act led to the Civil War. 


Capital, Pierre—Coyote State—State Flower, Pasque Flower—Motto: Under God the People Rule 


South Dakota is bounded on the north by North 
Dakota, on the east by Minnesota and Iowa, on 
the south by Nebraska, and on the west by 
Wyoming and Montana. Its climate is that of the 
temperate zone northern latitudes, cold in winter 
and pleasant in summer. The state is divided into 
two parts by the Missouri River. There are several 
minor drainage basins, feeding the larger rivers, 
with a succession of fertile valleys, highly produc- 
tive. The standing forests include principally yel- 
low pine and spruce. 

The Bleck Hills are in the southwest. Harney 
Peak (7,240 feet) is the highest point east of the 
Rockies. The rest of the area is mostly rolling 
prairie, falling to lower levels in the northeast. 
Near the Black Hills in the southwest are the 
Bad Lands. Big Stone Lake (967 feet above sea 
level) is the lowest point. South Dakota was ad- 
mitted to Statehood (1889) after 28 years as a 
part of the Dakota Territory. 

Harney and Black Hills National Forests cover 
1,134,167 acres, nearly surrounding Custer State 
Park, containing Game Lodge where President 
oe established (1927) the Summer White 

‘ouse. 

The chief crops are wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, fiaxseed and the hardier fruits. 

Manufacturing is confined chiefly to the making 
of butter and cheese, flour and grist milling. 

The State has large cattle and sheep ranches and 
sends about 600,000 hogs to market yearly. 

Gold and silver are mined in quantities, in the 
Black Hills, and at Lead is one of the largest gold 
producing mines in the United States. Lead, cop- 

r, clays, building stones of various sorts and 

ignite are also found. 

South Dakota has a large area in Indian reserva- 
tions—the Rosebud, Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, 
Crow Creek and the Lower Brule. The Indians 
engage in agriculture and livestock husbandry. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were meat 
packing, butter, and bread and bakery products. 

Mount Rushmore, in the Black Hills, has an 
altitude of 6,200 feet and a granite face (700 feet 
in height) which is the site of a national me- 
morial to be sculptured from solid rock featuring 


rye, 


Tennessee 


Capital, Nashville—Volunteer State, also Hog-and-Hominy State—State Flower, Iris—Motto: Agricul- 
[ ture, Commerce 


“became the 16th State of the Union (1796) Knox- 


Tennessee, in the East South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Kentucky and. Virginia, 
on the east by North Carolina, on the south by 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia, and on the 
west by Arkansas and Missouri. 

The eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, the surface sloping toward the west, first to 
an elevated tableland, then to the bottoms of the 
Mississippi River, which skirts the western border. 
It has the Tenessee River, which sweeps into 
Alabama from the northeast and returns to flow 
north through Tennessee and Kentucky into the 


o. 

The forests cover about 30,000 square miles, and 
yield half a billion ft. of lumber—oak, yellow pine, 
gum, yellow poplar, hemlock and chestnut. 

The chief mineral product is coal, Others are 
fron-ore, copper, zinc, gold, silver, clay products, 
phosphate rock, sandstone, marble and limestone. 

Agriculture is an important industry. The lead- 
ing crop is corn, followed by wheat, oats, hay, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, peas, peanuts, cotton. The 
Climate and soil are such as to permit a great 
diversity of crops. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were rayon 
and allied products, chemicals and vegetable cook- 


nd salad oils. 

mene main higher educational institutions are the 
University of Chattanooga, University of Tennessee 
in Knoxville, Fisk University in Nashville (Negro); 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville; Cumberlan 

University, Lebanon; University of the South, 
Sewanee; Maryville College, Maryville; George 
Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville, Carson- 
Newman College, Jefferson City and Scarritt Col- 
lege for Christian Workers. 


Tennessee was a territory of the United States 
1790-1796). The capital of the territory was 
ated Knoxville (1792). When Tennessee 


in 


the heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt. The head of Washington (60 
feet high) was unveiled (1930). Gutzon Borglum, 
the sculptor chosen for the work, began it (1927). 

There are seven institutions for higher educa- 
tion in_the state, including the University of 
South Dakota in Vermilion, as well as a State 
School of Mines in Rapid City and several normal 
schools and a teachers’ college. 

The Black Hills Region of South Dakota, in 
which Wind Cave National Park is situated, has a 
fascinating story of earth-making to tell. The Bad 
Lands area tells through fossil remains a tale 
of prehistoric alligators, rhinoceroses, three-toed 
horses, and other long-extinct animals and of 
a lofty ‘‘needle’’ formation, which erosion has 
sculptured from masses of granite high up the 
forest-clad slopes of the Black Hills. 

Wind Cave lies in the great Pahasapa limestone 
formation, which also contains several other large 
subterranean caverns. The facts about the dis- 
covery of the cave are little known, but it is gen- 
erally believed that it was discovered (1881) by 
Tom Bingham, a Black Hills pioneer, while hunt- 
ing deer. He was attracted by a strange whistling ~ 
and after searching about in the undergrowth he 
discovered that it was caused by wind escaping 
through a small hole in some rocks. This hole, not 
more than 10 inches in diameter, is the only 
natural opening to the cave so far discovered. It is 
ae a few steps behind the present cave en- 
Tance, : ‘ 

The present cavern opening was made by dig- } 
ging down about 6 ft. to a long, winding fissure, or 
tunnel, leading into corridors and galleries deco- 
rated with a variety of crystal formations. These 
formations differ radically from those found in 
most caverns because stalactites and stalagmites 
are practically nonexistent in this cave. Here the 
formations are of the unusual boxwork and frost- 
work type. The boxwork is composed of delicately 
colored crystals arranged in honeycomb pattern. 
Tiny white crystals, sometimes superimposed on a 
pink background, hang in clusters from ceilings 
and ledges to form a frostwork decoration of rare 
beauty. The cavern is approximately 10 miles in 
extent. 


ville was the capital and continued so until 1807, 
when the Seventh General Assembly met in 
Kingston, but adjourned to Knoxville after the 
first day. Knoxville remained the capital until 1812, 
when the Legislature met in Nashville for the 
first time. Nashville continued to be the capital 
until 1817, when the session of that year was held — 
in Knoxville. Murfreesboro was the capital (1819- 
1825). Nashville has been the capital since the 
second session of the 16th assembly (Oct. 26, 1826). 

Tennessee has at least three of the nation’s out- 
standing wonders—Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir 
basin of the Mississippi River formed by an earth- 
quake (1811); Lookout Mountain, a _ rock-faced - 
promontory carved by the currents of the Tennes- ~ 
see River and overlooking Moccasin Bend, at 
Chattanooga; and the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park which is about equally divided be- 
tween North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Other points of tourist interest include the Fall 
Creek Falls with a water-drop of 256 ft. (highest 
east of the Rockies); Rock House Creek Falls, 125 
ft.; and Cove Creek Falls, 85 ft.—all in the Fall 
Creek Falls Recreational Area, 13 miles west of 
Pikeville. 

Each year in November, Tellico Plains is the 
scene of one of-America’s most unusual sporting 
events. Here hunters gather with the hope of 
bagging one of the wild Prussian boars that roam 
the Tennessee Mountains in Cherokee National 
Forest. These ferocious tuskers are descendants of 
the wild boars from the Black Forest of northern 
Germany imported many years ago and now 
greatly multiplied. ‘ 

Norris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville on the 
Clinch river, creates a large and beautiful lake 
covering more than 80 square miles. with a shore 
line in excess of 800 miles. 
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THE STATE OF FRANKLIN 


North Carolina ceded to the United States 
(June, 1784) all of the territory which is now the 
State of Tennessee. This cession was not to take 
effect until Congress signified its intention of ac- 
cepting it within the space of two years. This 
cession on the part of the mother State excited 
great opposition on the part of the inhabitants of 
the new territory. The grounds of opposition were 
that North Carolina had made no provision for 
the government of her western territory and they 
feared that the United States would not do so. 
There was no proper judicial tribunal for the trial 
of felons, and there was no method for enforcing 
collection of taxes. Feeling that they were thrown 
upon their own resources, the people assumed the 
task of devising a government of their own. A 
convention was called to meet in Jonesboro (Aug. 
23, 1784). John Sevier was elected president, 
and Landon Carter, secretary, of this convention, 
_ The State of Franklin (sometimes called Frank- 
land) was the direct outgrowth of this movement. 
A constitution was adopted which differed decidedly 
from most of those then in existence in America. 
Among other strange provisions, neither lawyers, 
doctors, nor preachers were to be members of 
the Legislature. Sevier was elected Governor 
and David Campbell Judge of the Superior Court, 


and Greeneville chosen as the seat of government. 
Taxes were allowed to be paid in articles of com- 
merce in general use, such as beaver skins, bacon, 
sugar, etc. When the’ Governor of North Carolina 
heard what the people of the Western Country had 
done, he issued a manifesto, urging the people to 
return to their allegiance to the State of North 
Carolina. Governor Sevier undertook to refute the 
arguments of the Governor, and urged the people 
to stand firmly by the new State. 

The last session of the Franklin Legislature met 
(Sept. 1787). The term of office of the legislators 
was about to expire and the authority of the State 
was so weak that no elections were held to fill their 
places. Sevier’s term of office was also near its close. 
He was ineligible to re-election and there would be 
no Legislature to elect his successor. Thus, after a 
brief but stormy career of about three years, the 
State of Franklin ceased to be. Like a wayward 
child, she returned to her mother and was forgiven 
and received back into the fold. The end came 
(March, 1788) with the expiration of Sevier’s term 
of office. 

Sevier was arrested on a charge of trea- 
son, but was never brought to trial: The settle- 
ments.along the Cumberland fiver in what is now 
Middle Tennessee, had no part in the rise and 
fall of the State of Franklin. 


Texas 


Capital, Austin—Lone Star State—State 


Texas, of the West South Central group, is 
bounded on the north by New Mexico and Okla- 
homa, on the east by Oklahoma, Arkansas, Loui- 
siana and the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by 

- the Gulf and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico 
and New Mexico. It'is the largest State, embracing 
more than 8% of the area of the whole country. 

Texas, under the joint resolution of Congress for 
its annexation hie psd ae March 1, 1845) may sub- 
divide its area into any number not exceeding four 
additional states of convenient size having suffi- 
cient population, which shall be entitled to admis- 
sion to the Union. This was approved by Texas and 
the State was admitted by joint resolution of Con- 
gress (approved Dec. 29, 1845). 

The first flag to fly over Texas was the French 
under La Salle (1684) but after his murder (1687) 
the Spanish gradually assumed control over the 
territory. Mexico gained her independence from 
Spain (1821), Texas revolted from Mexico and 
became a republic (1836). Independence Day 
{March 2)-in a State holiday. 

In _ the western part it is mountainous, the 
“Staked Plains’’ lying in the northwest, a great 
prairie in the central portion, and a lower lying 
region nearer to the Gulf. Western Texas is mostly 


without forestation, but in the east formerly there 
Was a large wooded area, now materially reduced 
by extensive lumbering. 

The most southerly point in Texas is approxi- 
mately in latitude 25° 51’ N. and the most norther- 
ly point in latitude 36° 31’ N. This difference in 
latitude is equivalent to approximately 735 miles. 

The most easterly point in Texas is approximately 
in longitude 93° 31’ W., dnd the most westerly 
point is approximately 106° 39’ W. This difference 
of longitude for latitude 31° 30’ N., which is ap- 
proximately the mean latitude of the extreme 
points referred to, is equivalent to approximately 
765 miles. 

The peach is the leading fruit; others are apples, 
eantaloups, citrus fruits, dates, figs, strawberries, 
and blackberries. 

‘Texas is easily the leading cotton-growing State. 
Other large crops are corn, wheat, oats, sorghum, 
potatoes, rice, tomatoes, peanuts, pecans, onions. 

The Texas cotton crop is the most valuable crop 
grown in a single political subdivision in the world. 
The value of the average Texas cotton crop is al- 
most as much as the total value of the production 
of the gold, silver, zinc, lead and copper mines of 
the United States. Approximately fifty crops are 
produced in Texas on a commercial scale; cotton 
represents about 53 per cent of the total crop value 
of the State. Cotton is produced in 223 Texas 
counties, leaving 31 non-cotton producing. Nueces 
usually leads all other counties. The all-time 
record is held by Williamson County, which pro- 
duced _ 168,509 bales (1920). It has been estimated 
that 70 per cent of the population of Texas de- 
rene: directly or indirectly, upon cotton for a 

ving. 

Cotton was growing wild in Texas, according to 
Cabeza de Vaca, who was shipwrecked on the Gulf 

’ Coast (1528). It was grown to a limited extent 
around the old Spanish missions, but real produc- 


Flower, Bluebonnet—Motto: Friendship 
tion did not begin until the American colonists 
began arriving. 

Texas Farias as the leading State in the total 
number of head of domestic animals on farms and 
ranches, and high in the value of all live stock. 


-Texas ranks first in the beef cattle industry, and 


first in the number of sheep and the average an- 
nual production of wool, in the number of mules, 
and is one of the leading States in the number 
of horses. 

The State is grazed by more than 7,000,000 cattle 
and 17,000,000 sheep. % 

The petroleum output is huge, the State leading 
in that respect, with California second, and there 
is an immense yield of natural gas, coal and 
sulphur. Texas leads in production of helium, 
Amarillo being the chief source of that gas. 
There are also quantities of gypsum, granite, sand- 
stone, limestone, silver and potash. 

Trees native to Texas are: ash, basswood, bay, 
beech, birch, bois d’Arc, catalpa, cats’-claw, cedar, 
cherry, chinquapin, corkwood, cottonwood, china- 
berry, cypress, dogwood, elm, fir, gum, gum elastic, 
hackberry, hawthorn, hickory, holly, hop horn- 
bean, huckleberry, ironwood, locust, maple, mag- 
nolia, mesquite, mimosa, mulberry, oak (50species), 
pine (8 species), pecan (State tree), persimmon, 
planer tree (water elm), swamp privet, redbud, 
sycamore, Texas ebony, walnut, wild China (soap- 
berry), willow, youpon, Mexican or wild plum, 

Galveston, Houston, and Beaumont-Port Arthur 
are leading ports. 

The tallest highway bridge in the South—The 
Port Arthur-Orange Bridge—spans the Neches 
River on State Highway 87, six miles north of 
Port Arthur. : 

At the southern tip of the lower coastal belt of 
Texas is the ‘‘Magic Valley’’ of the Lower Rio 
Grande, where a man-made Paradise has been 
created by the diversion of the waters of the Rio 
Grande on the fertile delta soil under the sub- 
tropi¢al sun. Between 300,000 and 400,000 acres are 
under intensiye cultivation in two counties alone. 
A wide variety of winter and early spring vege- 
tables are grown, and some of the best citrus fruits 
in_the world are produced there. 

The position, size and shape of Texas combine 
to give it a great. diversity of weather conditions. 
The average annual temperature in the extreme 
southern part is 74 degrees, and in the North Pan- 
handle it is 56 degrees, or a range from sub-tropical 
to middle temperature. The average temperature 
for the middle of the State is 65 degrees., Rainfall 
also varies one in the different sections of the 
State, but the annual average is 31 inches. The 
average annual snowfall in Romero, Texas, is 24 
inches, while in the south, in Houston, the average 
is only .1 inch. 

The ‘‘Panhandle’’ is the northern tip of Texas, 
and is so called because it. appears on the map to 
be the handle of a giant pan. 

About 20 missions were built in Texas (1690- 
1791) by Spaniards, for the double purpose of 
converting the savages and holding the territory 
for Spain, They were the first outposts of Eu- 
ropean civilization, and contributed materially 
to the conversion of Texas from a wilderness to a. 
civilized country. The last one (established in- 
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1791) was Refugio. The Alamo, San Jose, Con- 
cepcion and LaBahia are also standing in good 
condition, while only ruins are left of the others. 

The sacred Alamo (founded in 1718) by the 
Franciscan monks, stands in the heart of the 
City of San Antonio. Within the gray stone walls 
of the chapel (March 6, 1836), 187 heroes gave 
their lives in defense of Texas liberty when they 
made their stand against Santa Anna and his 
6,000 Mexicans, in a vain effort to prevent the 
Mexicans from invading Texas. 


Among the institutions of higher learning, are 
the University of Texas in Austin; Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, College Station; State 
College for Women in Denton; Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth: 
Sous ed oes Dallas; Rice In- 
stitute, Houston; an exas Technologi t 
Lubbock. oe ae 

The most notable canyon is the Santa Helena 
on the Rio Grande in Brewster County. Its walls 
rise perpendicularly for 2,000 ft. 


Utah 


Capital, Salt Lake City—Mormon State, also Beehive State—State Flower, 


-Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far West, 
is bounded on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the east by Wyoming and Colorado, on the south 
by Arizona, and on the west by Nevada. It has 
several mountain ranges, which attain about 12,000 
ft. elevation (the highest peak, Kings Mountain, 
13,498 ft.}, the greater part of the State being a 
plateau 6,000 ft. above sea level. The rivers are 
useful only for irrigation, more than 1,300,000 acres 
being under water. The Great Salt Lake, salt being 
20% of the fluid content, is in the northwest part, 
altitude 4,218 ft., and has no known outlet. Its 
area is 2,360 square miles. The climate is dry, stim- 
ulating and wholesome, warm in summer, rather 
cold in winter, and the sky so clear that no cloud 
specks it on 300 days a year. 

The chief crop is sugar beets. Vegetables and 
fruit are grown in profusion. Other crops are 
wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, alfalfa, corn, barley 
and rye. Utah is a sheep-grazing State, with 
more than 2,200,000. 

Utah has been a leading producer of silver and 
copper and yields gold, lead, petroleum, sulphur, 
zine, coal, and salt; also uranium, vanadium, semi- 
precious stones, marble, and onyx. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were smelt- 
ing and refining lead, flour and other grain-mill 
Products and meat packing. 


The Latter Day Saints number three-fourths of 
all church membership. The Mormons came to 
Utah (July 24, 1847) from the Midwest, being 
driven out by persecution, and journeyed to the 
territory when it was almost completely a wilder- 


ness. 

Salt Lake City, the capital, has several structures 
built by the church, among them the Tabernacle, 
seating 12,000, and the Temple. 

The State University is in Salt Lake; Brigham 
Young University in Provo; State Agricultural Col- 
lege, in Logan. 

The ‘‘Great American Desert’’ lies in the north- 
western corner of Utah, reaching over into Nevada. 

For coloring and unusual erosional formations 
the canyon country of southwestern Utah and 
northern Arizona has no equal. The canyons them- 
selyes are stupendous in size and formation, and of 
brilliant hues, glowing. It is in this country that 
Zion and Bryce Canyon National Parks and Cedar 
Breaks National Monument are situated. Zion Na- 
tional Park was, prior to its reservation, a national 
monument, called by the Indian name of the river, 


Sego Lily—Motto: Industry 
Mukuntuweap. The monument was enlarged 
(March 18, 1918) by President Wilson and the 
name changed to Zion. The new name is appro- 
priate, for since early days its principal accessible 
feature has been called Zion Canyon by the Mor- 
mon settlers, who said the great mountains form- 
ing the canyon walls were in truth temples of God. 
The total area is 148.2 square miles. 

Cliff ruins have been discovered in Zion Park 
and its vicinity, proving that long before Little 
Zion gave sanctuary to the Mormons it was the 
home of a prehistoric people. 

A large part of geologic history is revealed in the 
canyon walls of Zion and Bryce Canyon National 
Parks. Just as Grand Canyon is the best known 
record of ancient geologic history, Zion Canyon 
records most clearly the events of medieval geo- 
logical time, and Bryce reveals much of modern 
geologic history. The story of Zion begins where 
that of Grand Canyon ends, and ends where Bryce 
begins. The rocks exposed in these three national 
parks incorporate the records of a billion years. 

The consolidated sedimentary rocks exposed 
within Zion and Bryce and in the region that lies 
between these national parks are assigned by the 
geologists to the Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceous 
periods of Mezozoic time (‘‘middle age’’) and to the 
Eocene period of Tertiary time. Rocks of Permian 
age underlie the Triassic near the southwest border 
of Zion, and lavas, gravels, and lake beds overlie 
the Tertiary in several places. A study of these 
rocks shows that the geography, the plant life, and 
the animal life of each of these periods were unlike 
those of previous periods or of later periods; that 
during the last 200,000,000 years the region com- 
prising the parks has witnessed many changes in 
landscape and climate. 

At times it was covered by the sea, at other times 
broad rivers traversed its surface, and at still other 
times it was swept by desert winds. Most of the 
rocks were laid down by water as gravel, sand, mud, 
and limy ooze. A long slope of shales, broken by 
many benches developed in hard beds, extends up- 
ward to the great cliff faces of West Temple and 
the Watchman. In front of Zion Lodge a slope of 
weak shales leads upward to a cliff of resistant 
sandstone above which a slope of shale extends to 
the vertical wall of Lady Mountain. In Bryce Can- 
yon the rim road is on the highest tread of a giant 
rock stairway that, as viewed from Rainbow Point, 
leads downward in steps 30 to 400 ft. high to the 
fiat lands 3,000 ft. below. 


Vermont 
Capital, Montpelier—Green Mountain State—State Flower, Red Clover—Motto: Freedom and Unity 


rmont, New England’s only inland State, is 
Bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
New Hampshire, on the south by Massachusetts, 
and on the west by New York. The Green and 
Taconic Mountains run north and south through 
the State. Lake Champlain, which forms most of 
the western boundary, more than 100 miles long 
and in places 12 miles wide, is the largest body 
of fresh water east of the Great Lakes. The 
Green Mourtains run north and south through 
the State. The boundary on the east was officially 
decided (1937) to run for 200 miles along the 
Connecticut River, the New Hampshire line ex- 
tending to the original low water line on the west 


nk. 
climate is cool and the atmosphere dry. 
ae auramies season, between frosts, is from 110 
to 160 days, according to location and altitude. 
In the alee fiere gore Rios aS ener 
n altitude of 2, eet or mo 
Be pond from Mt. Mansfield (4,393 feet), the 
highest, is an excellent view of the Green Moun- 
tain Range, with Lake Champlain (30 miles dis- 
tant) clearly seen for much of its expanse. On 
clear days mount Royal at Montreal (100 miles 
may be seen. ; 
avriexe are more than_300 lakes in Vermont. 
State Forests or Forest Parks cover about 56,000 
acres and the National Forest will contain about 
500,000 acres. : i 


Hardly a town in the State is without its op- 
portunities for skiing, snowshoeing, tobogganing 
and other winter sports. 

Preeminently a dairy state, it is as well suited 
to diversified farming and fruit growing. Its ratio 
of dairy cows per capita is among the highest in 
the nation. Both in quantity and quality Vermont 
leads the maple-production states (nine) with a 
normal yield of about 40% of the production. The 
apple crop is of notable quality with more than 
350,000 bearing trees in the orchards. 

Marble and granite are the chief quarry prod- 


ucts, the State ranking first in their production . 


and second in the production of slate and talc; 
and is the leading producer of asbestos in the 


nion. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were woven 
woolen goods, including woven felts, marble, 
granite, slate and other cut and shaped stones, 
and machine tools. 

Vermont repealed its blue laws (Feb. 14, 1939). 
Under the new law cities and towns may decide by 
ballot whether they want movies, lectures and 
concerts after 6 ger wa the Sabbath, or baseball 

ter 2 P.M. on that day. 
ora the earliest days attention has been given 
to primary education. The University of Vermont 
was chartered (1791). Other institutions for higher 
education (five) include Norwich University ( 1819), 
in Northfield, the oldest military college in the 
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Vermont, Virginia 


country next to the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point; Bennington College, Bennington, and 
Middlebury College, Middlebury. There are also 
three normal schools and a junior college. 

Vermont was claimed by both New York and New 
Hampshire and was called by some the New. Hamp- 
shire Grants. Considerable feeling was aroused 
among the settlers by this controversy and a_con- 
vention to discuss it was held (1765) in the Cata-, 
mount Tavern in Bennington. The Green Moun- 
tain Boys, a force of militia, had come into exis- 
tence the previous year and the romantic history 
the early days of the state hinges on its activi- 
ies. 

When the Revolutionary War broke out and news 
of-Lexington and Concord was received, many of 
these militiamen started at once and joined the 
Colonial forces around Boston. Those who re- 
mained at home joined the forces of Ethan Allen 
and (May 10, 1775) captured Fort Ticonderoga 
—a most important victory to the army of the Col- 


Vir 


Capital, Richmond—Oid Dominion, 


At a convention in Westminster (Jan. 
Vermont was declared an independent 
New Connecticut was 


onies. 


adopted. 
changed to Vermont. The Green Mountain Boys 
took part in the conflicts of the Revolution, the 
most notable battle being that at Bennington 
(Aug. 16, 1777). Bennington Monument, the tallest 
battle monument in the world (302 feet), com- 
memorates the battle, the turning point of the 
Revolution. 

Thomas Chittenden was elected Governor (March 
3, 1778) in the first election under the Constitu- 
tion, The first session of the Legislature was held 
(March 12, 1778). The State existed under its own 
government until its difficulties in regard to 
boundaries and sovereignty were solved. The State 
was admitted to the Union (March 4, 1791) being 
the’ first after the original thirteen. Montpelier 
was chosen as the capital (1805), and the first 
session of legislature was held there (1808). 


ginia 
also Mother of Presidents—State Fiower, 


Flowering Dogwood 


Motto: Sic Semper Tyrannis (Thus Always to Tyrants) 


Virginia, one of the South Atlantic and one of 
the Original Thirteen States, is bounded on the 
north by West Virginia and Maryland, on the east 
by Maryland and the Atlantic Ocean, on the South 
by North Carolina and Tennessee, and on the west 
by West Virginia and Kentucky. Its territory, 
which onoe included Illinois, Indiana and Ohio 
as well as Kentucky, was further reduced by the 
establishment of West Virginia (1863) in the 
Civil War. q 

The topography is varied. The Coastal Plain, 
known as the Tidewater, consists of low-lying 
lands intersected by numerous tidal estuaries and 
tivers. The central part is known as the Piedmont, 
which rises to the Blue Ridge Mountains. Between 
this range and the Alleghenies lies the Shenandoah 
Valley, one of the finest farming regions in the 
country. South of. the James River is Southside 
Virginia, a tobacco and cotton-raising section. Ex- 
tending far to the west of the body of the state 
is Southwest Virginia, which includes mountains 
6,000 feet in height and many fertile valleys in 
which herds of cattle graze. The climate varies 
considerable, being generally warm in the Coastal 
Plain and much colder in the high lands of the 
west. In eastern Virginia snow is seldom seen and 
the winters are ordinarily mild. e 

Tidewater Virginia consists of four peninsulas 
averaging 70 miles in length. One of them is the 
Eastern Shore, which juts down from Maryland 
between the Atlantic Ocean and Chesapeake Bay 
and consists of Accomac and Northampton coun- 


_ ties, an early potato-growing section. The other 


three peninsulas are formed by the Potomac, 
Rappahannock, York and James Rivers; these are 
tidal streams to the head of navigation, which for 
the Potomac is Washington; for the Rappahan- 
nock, Fredericksburg; for the York, West Point; 
and for the James, Richmond. The peninsulas are 
seldom more than 10 or 15 miles wide and together 
earitd give Virginia a shoreline of more than 1,000 
miles. 

Along the ocean front, Chesapeake Bay and the 
rivers there are many quiet summer resorts. An 
almost total absence of rock in the Tidewater has 
resulted in hundreds of miles of sand beaches 
ideal for bathing. The fishing is generally ex- 
cellent in Chesapeake Bay and the rivers flowing 
into it as well as in the ocean off the Eastern 
Shore. Trout, spot, croaker, bass, rock, blue fish 
and many other species are found, while the 
channel bass fishing is fine. 

At Virginia Beach, near Norfolk, which has 
become a much-frequented and fashionable resort 
with good hotels, there is surf bathing. At Ocean 


‘View and Buckroe Beach, on Chesapeake Bay, the 


bathing is sheltered. Colonial Beach on the Poto- 
mac River is another popular bathing resort while 
there are many-minor ones. In addition to the 
regular resorts the state maintains two beach 
parks at Cape Henry and on the Potomac River. 
In the mountains are the Shenandoah National 
Park and several state parks. The Skyline Drive 
along the crest of the Blue Ridge is perhaps the 


, finest scenic highway in the country. 


The main farm crops are corn and tobacco but 
all of eastern Virginia is a trucking section. Cotton 
is raised along the southern border. Fruit-raising 
is a large and growing industry. Virginia is one 
of the leading apple-producing states. Peanuts are 
extensively grown in the Southside, and Smith- 
field hams, from hogs fed on peanuts, are famous 
the world over, The livestock industry exists on 
a large scale in Southwest Virginia. The Piedmont 
is noted for thoroughbred horses, to be seen 


everywhere in that fox-hunting and horse-raising 
country which perpetuates the sporting tradition 
of Old Virginia. ; 

Virginia produces much bituminous coal as well 
as some copper, granite, manganese ores, clay and 
a small quantity of gold. A " 

Manufactures are many and varied. Richmond 
is the largest cigarette-making center in the 
world. At Hopewell and elsewhere are chemical 
plants. Furniture-meaking is carried on extensively 
in the southern section. Lumbering is one of the 
State’s principal businesses. Cotton textile manu- 
factures are also extensive. At Newport News, at 
the mouth of James River, is one of the largest 
shipbuilding plants in the country. 

Virginia is proud of its history. At Jamestown 
the first permanent English settlement in America 
was made (1607). At Yorktown the American 
Revolution really ended (1781) with the surrender 
of a British army. The state was the scene of 
many campaigns in the Civil War and the war 
closed with the surrender of Lee’s army (April, 
1865) at Appomattox Courthouse near Lynchburg. 

Virginia has been the birthplace of eight presi- 
dents (including Harrison, Taylor and Wilson 
elected from other states). Its principal shrines 
are Mount Vernon, Washington’s home; Monticello 
(near Charlottesville) Jefferson's home; Arlington 
National Cemetery. Only less noted are Wakefield 
(Washington’s birthplace); Stratford (Lee’s birth- 
place), and Kenmore (at Fredericksburg). Na- 
tional Military Parks at Manassas, Fredericks- 
burg, Petersburg and Appomattox tell the war 
story to the interest of thousands of visitors. The 
Colonial National Historical Park, including York- 
town, Jamestown Island and part of Williams- 
burg, is unique among American Historical parks. 
The restoration of Williamsburg as ‘the colonial 
capital of Virginia, by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
is “ most notable historical restoration in the 
world. 

The Civil War battlefields around Richmond 
were acquired by the State (1932) to create the 
first state park in Virginia. A bill passed Congress 
for making this area a national military park. 
The Petersburg battlefield was dedicated (1933) 
as a national military park. President: Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (July 3, 1936) dedicated the Shenandoah 
National Park, 

The United States Government maintains a navy 
yard at Portsmouth, utilizing Hampton Roads and 
James River for anchorage. Fortress Monroe, over- 
looking the entrance to Chesapeake Bay, - has 
sumone. meaner ie 

ace meets an orse shows draw many visitors 
to the state. Garden Week in poet gives tourists 
an opportunity to see many estates that are open 
to the public only at this season. The old houses 
ak usually id in una of ancient trees and in 
ome cases the great box sempervirens ri 
sss Re Nee pone a ae i sie 8 

n gher educational institutions the State 
ranks high, having the University of Virginia 
founded (1819) in Charlottesville by Jefferson; 
Washington and Lee University in Lexington, once 
presided over by Robert E. Lee; William and Mary 
College (1693) in Williamsburg; Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, in Blacksburg; Virginia Military 
Institute in Lexington; and four State colleges for 
teachers. Other colleges are Hampden-Sydney; 
Randolph-Macon and Randolph-Macon Woman’s; 
Richmond University and several smaller colleges. 
Hampton Normal School at Hampton, the first 
Negro school of high rating in the South, is also . 
noteworthy. : 
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Washington 


Capital, 


Olympia—Evergreen State, Chinook State—State Flower, Rhododendron—Motto: Ai-ki 


(By and By) 


Washington, of the Pacific group, is bounded on 
the north by British Columbia, on the east by 
Idaho, on the south by Oregon, and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean. It has the Columbia River 
as southern boundary line for 300 miles from the 
west, and many streams of importance, mostly 
for irrigation uses, with the Snake River in its 
eastern reaches. In the northwestern third of the 
State the great Puget Sound, with tortuous shores 
and innumerable harbors, on which Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Everett, Olympia and other important 
cities are situated, is a great commercial center. 
It is the nearest American gateway to the ports of 
Asia, handles the bulk of the shipping to and 
— —- and has a heavy trade via the Panama 

anal. 

Seattle is a leading port, through which much 
trade with the Orient passes. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation of the people. 
The State leads by far in the production of apples. 
Other important crops are wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, pears, peaches, peas and hops. 
Huge herds of cattle and sheep graze throughout 
the State. - 

Washington is rich in minerals. Coal is pro- 
duced in large quantities. Gold, silver, lead, mer- 
cury and zinc are also mined, as well as clays, 
granite, sandstone, marble, limestone and cement. 
Also found are antimony, arsenic, tungsten and 
platinum. 

The Cascade Mountains cut through the west- 
ern third of the State with a lower mountain 
range nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, 
Snowcapped, rise in the west. 

tanding timber includes Douglas fir, yellow 
pine, white pine, spruce, larch, cedar and many 
others. Normally, Washington leads all States in 
lumber output, shipping the product all over the 
world, much going to the North Atlantic States 
Via the Panama Canal and going by rail to the 
Central West. ' 

‘The Grand Coulee Dam, embracing a huge 
waterpower and irrigation project, is on the Co- 
lumbia River. . 

The Columbia River has also been harnessed at 
Wenatchee. 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were lum- 
ber and timber products, pulp wood and pulp 
fiber, and paper. 

The geology is the same as that of Oregon— 
arid and semi-arid lands in the east, interspersed 
with fertile portions, and west of the Cascades the 
paptall or ed ag 20 begryed inches with a re- 
sultant profusion of vege on. 

Mount Rainier was named after the British Ad- 
miral, Peter Rainier, who figured in the American 
Revolution. The name was bestowed (1792) by 
Capt. George Vancouver, English navigator and 
explorer. Seen from Tacoma or Seattle, Mount 
Rainier appears to rise directly from sea 
level, so insignificant seem the ridges about its 
base. Yet these ridges rise 3,000 to 4,000 ft. above 
the valleys that cut through them, and their crests 


average 6,000 ft. in altitude. Thus, at the south- 
west entrance of the park in the Nisqually Valley, 
the elevation, as determined by accurate measure- 
pans - ce a bp apee a Wow (Goat Moun- 

,» immediately to e north, rise: - 
tude of 6,030 ft. pleroid < 

So colossal are the proportions of the great in- 
active volcano that it dwarfs even mountains of 
this size and gives them the appearance of mere 
foothills, It is the third highest mountain in con- 
tinental United States. Only Mount Whitney 
(Calif.), elevation 14,925 ft. and Mount Elbert 
(Colo.), elevation 14,420 ft., rise above the pin- 
nacle of Mount Rainier. Mount Rainier, 14,408 ft.; 
stands approximately 11,000 ft. above its imme- 
diate base and covers 100 square miles of territory, 
approximately one-fourth the area of the park. 
In shape it is not a simple cone tapering to a 
slender-pointed summit like Fujiyama, the great 
Voleano of Japan. It is a broadly truncated mass 
Tesembling an enormous tree stump with spread- 
ing base and irregularly broken top. 

Its life history has been a varied one. Like all 
Volcanoes, Rainier has built up its cone with the 
materials ejected by its own eruptions—with cind- 
ers and steam-shredded particles and lumps of 
lava and with occasional flows of liquid lava that 
have solidified into layers of hard andesite rock. 
At one time it may have attained an altitude of 
16,000 ft., if one may judge by the steep inclina- 
tion of the lava and cinder layers visible in its 
flanks. Then, it is thought, a great explosion fol- 
lowed that destroyed the top part of the mountain 
and reduced its height by some 2,000 ft. A vast 
crater was formed, surrounded by a jagged rim. 
Within this crater, which measured nearly 3 miles 
across from north to south, two small cinder cones 
were later built up, and these contiguous cones to- 
gether now form the dome that constitutes the 
main summit of the peak. They rise only about 
300 ft. above the higher portions of the old crater 
rim. 

Mount Rainier is not known to have had any 
great eruptions during historic times. Indian leg- 
ends tell of a great eruption, but the date is un- 
known. During the nineteenth century the old vol- 
cano appears to have been feebly active at long 
intervals and now is dormant. Visitors need have 
no fear that an eruption will take place while they 
are at the foot of the mountain. That consider- 
able heat still remains in the volcanic reservoirs 
below, however, is shown by the steam jets that 
continue to issue at the summit and by the warm 
springs at Longmire. Mount Rainier bears a great- 
er number of glaciers than any other peak in the 
continental United States. A study of the map 
will show great arms of ice extending from the 
summit down the mountain sides to end in rivers 
far below. Six great glaciers appear to originate 
at the top of the peak. 

The University of Washington is in Seattle: 
State College in Pullman; Gonzaga University in 
Spokane. 


West Virginia 


Char! andle State—State Flower, Rhododendron—Motto: Montani Semper Liberi 
pomtint. fepietes Pan’ ae (Mountaineers Always Freemen) 


West Virginia was set off during the Civil War 
from Virginia. It is bounded on the north by Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland; on the south by 
Virginia and Kentucky; and on the west by Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. 

It is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian 
Range having several spurs therein. Its western 
parts drain into the Ohio River, and its eastern 
portions down the Potomac River to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The climate is moderate, and between the 
north and south extremes. 

The State is a heavy producer of soft coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, iron ore, iron and steel products, 
glass and glassware, chemicals and chemical prod- 
ucts. Millions of dollars have been invested in 
chemical plants in the Kanawha Valley. 

West Virginia produces more hardwood than 
any other State, excepting Arkansas, and has vast 
timber wealth, including yellow poplar, birch, ash, 
oak. spruce, hemlock and walnut. — 

The chief agricultural products are wheat, corn, 
oats, ae potatoes, tobacco, apples, peaches, 
plums. and grapes. : i - 

The chief industries (1937 Census) were chem- 
icals, glass and pottery, including porcelain ware. 

The date of the appearance of the first white 


settler in what is now West Virginia is unknown. 
Recently discovered records in England indicate 
that probably pioneers had crossed the Potomac 
and located on or near the site of Shepherdstown 
(as early as 1719). Morgan was recorded as a 
settler near Bunker Hill, Berkeley County te 
1726). Out of the groups of French and Engl 
settlers and the struggle between them, came the 
French and Indian War. In this took place the first 
armed conflict on West Virginia soil. Dunmore’s 
War followed in which the pioneers took a part, 
serving at the battle of Point Pleasant at 
mouth of the Great Kanawha (Oct. 1777) and in 
the expedition into the heart of the wilderness of 
Ohio, where at Camp Charlotte, preliminaries were 
agreed upon with the Indians, out of which grew 
the treaty of Pittsburg by which the Indians were 
kept quiet until 1777. This action had a profound 
influence upon permitting operations of the fron- 
tier soldiery in the Continental Army in the east, 
and gave impetus te the conquest of the Illinois 
country by General George Rogers Clark. 

In the American Revolution. no region sent more 
men to the east under Washington and his sub- 
commanders, or did more valiant defense of the 
“back door’ of the embryonic United States, than 
did the men from West Virginia. These days found 
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the pioneers forced to wage war against the British 
from the sea and the Indians from beyond the 
Ohio. Indeed from the west the closing days of 
the Revolution blended into the so-called later 
_ _Indian wars which only ended at the battle of 
_ Fallen Timbers (Aug. 20, 1794) where General 
. Anthony Wayne broke the power of the savage. 
ee ge aa at arms took place on West Vir- 
ginia soil. 5 
In the Whiskey Insurrection (1794) hundreds of 
“‘west’’ Virginians rendezvoused at Moorefield, pre- 
paratory to marching into Pennsylvania. In the 
_ War of 1812 many men marched to Norfolk to 
- defend the shores of Virginia from the English. 
A brigade collected at Point Pleasant and marched 
across the state of Ohio, to serve in the Maumee 
River region under General Benjamin Harrison. 
_ In the War with Mexico, West Virginians responded 


Wisconsin. of the East North Central group, is 
bounded on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
gan, on the east by Michigan and Lake Michigan, 

on the south by Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, and 
_on the west by Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
River forms the southern half of the western 
boundary line. It has the characteristic climate of 
_ the northern tier of States, cold in winter and 

pleasant in summer, dry and stimulating. 
_ Agriculture is the leading industry and every- 
_thing grown in the north temperate zone is 
oduced, in grains, vegetables and fruits, agri- 
culture being especially well diversified—corn, 
wheat, rye, barley, hay, flaxseed, potatoes, sugar 
beets, with considerable quantities of tobacco for 
cigar wrappers, hops, peas, sorghum and maple 
syrup. More peas are canned than in any other 

Sta md more hemp raised. The State ranks 
high in cranberry production. and also prgeuee 
_ apples, cherries and plums. Wisconsin is a leader 
m the number of dairy cows, in cheese production 
nd in the output of condensed milk products and 
asein. 

Manufactures include lumber cut in the Great 


ction; refines much beet sugar, makes much 
_ woodwork and implement products, considerabie pig 
- iron output, ranks fifth in zine production. fourth 
in iron ore output, the valuable hematite kind 
crobieny, and the fisheries on the lakes are highly 
ictive. 
e chief industries (1937 Census) were agri- 
ural implements, non-ferrous metal products 


t 
_ and alloys, and motor vehicle parts and bodies. 
son 
yj 


S 3,389,166 M. 
M. bd. ft: T: 


Bh eae 

- Wyoming, a Mountain Group State, is bounded 
_ on the north by Montana, on the east by South 
_ Dakota and Nebraska, on the south by Colorado 
and Utah, and on the west by Utah, Idaho and 
Montana. It is a lofty region, its mean elevation 
bout 6,000 ft.—a broad plateau traversed by the 
ocky Mountains, highest point of which is Mt. 
annett, 13,785 ft. Topography is varied. 

Its waters flow in all directions, drainage by the 
Treen River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone 


- water and Laramie Rivers to the southeast, none 
of them navigable. " 

_The climate is that of the rarefied air of high 
vations, and is salutary, with severe winters and 
re precipitation being low 


pa tate. The crops include corn, wheat, oats, pota- 
joes, hay, alfalfa and fruit. No State produces a 
- sugar beet with a higher sugar content, and the 
average yield for the beets is 13.5 tons an acre. 
The production of certified seed potatoes is ex- 
tensive. Great mineral resources, not fully devel- 


Wisconsin 
Capital, Madison—Badger State, also Copper State—State Flower, Violet-—Motto: Forward 


Wyoming . / mn 


] ; LU e ae 
ital, Cheyenne—Equality (Suffrage) State—State Flower, Indian Paintbrush—Motto: Cedant Arma 
en Togae (Let Arms Yield to the Gown) ; 3 


2, 
ously until the spring of 1865. 
Mineral Springs at White Sulphur and Green- 
brier County, West Virginia, are world famous. _ 
Among higher institutions of learning are Uni- ne 
versity of West Virginia, in Morgantown; West 
Virginia State College, in Institute; and West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan, Buckhannon. 


| 


are areas of cut-over forest lands. with scattered 
timber tracts left. oe 
Superior, at the head of Lake Superior, opposite ’ 
Duluth, is the main terminus of the Great Northern vi, 
Railway, and has great ore, lumber, wheat and coal ~ j 
dockage, with considerable manufacturing of iron | 
products. ~ : iy 
The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act, 
the first adopted by any American State. went into 
effect (July 1, 1934), affecting more than 1,500 em- 
ployers and about 400,000 employees receiving less 
than $1,500 annually each Ded 


Wisconsin was the first State to set up (1917) i. 
a@ cooperative crep reporting organization jointly eT 
with the Federal Government—a system which has  — 
since been adopted by forty States. ; 1 * 

A law was passed (1939) restricting labor picket- s 


ing to labor disputes which are defined as a differ- 
ence between an employer and a majority of his 
employees in a collective bargaining unit result- 
ing in a strike or a lockout. ‘ Chae 
Wisconsin is rich in lakes and resorts that beckon 
the tourist. Devils Lake in Sauk County is set 
between mammoth quartzite bluffs. It is fed by 
springs and has no visible outlet. Ripple marks 
made by waves 700,000 to 1,000,000 years ago may — 
be seen on the rocks and scratches made by 
glaciers may be found on the bluffs. A series of 
waterfalls in the Bad River four miles from the . 

city of Mellen annually attracts thousands of 
visitors. The principal falls, because of the copper — 
colored recks which flank it. has long been known 
as Copper Falls. aa , 
Jean Nicolet _was the first white man known ‘to 
set foot_on Wisconsin soil. He arrived at the 
mouth of the Fox River (1634) and landed either 
at Red Banks or at Dotys Island up the river near 
Neenah. The source material for early Wisconsin 
history, the ‘‘Jesuit Relations’? which were re- 
ports sent by the Jesuit missionaries in New France 
to their order in Europe, merely says. “‘When they 
(Nicolet and his.companions) reached their desti- 
nation they fastened two sticks in the earth and i 
hung gifts thereon so as to relieve these tribes *y ‘ 
from the notion of mistaking them for enemies to © oy 
be massacred.” ? wa 4 
tho 

! ee ! 

A 


p 
é y 
= 
oped, include coal, petroleum, gold, silver, ironand 
copper. Since the days of the cattle kings the 
State has been recognized as one of the greatest _ 
of livestock States; more than 800,000 head of War 
fine beef cattle and 4,000,000 head of sheep and a 
lambs graze on the prairies, ranches and farms, 
The wool clip is of great value. The chief indus- 
tries (1937 Census) were petroleum refining, bread f 
and bakery products and lumber and timber 
pects, Dairying is important in several sec- 

ons. “ at Fe 

The University of Wyoming is in Laramie, — 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to \women 
in the United States was contained in the Act 
of 1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. 
The Constitution, subsequently adopted by the 
voters of Wyoming, was confirmed by Congress 
uv 1890) and Wyoming was admitted into the 
eos eh visit “ea Sige 

e which retains much o e flavor of the Old ~ 
West. The Shoshone Indian Reservation is He oe) 
the west central part of the State. / 

The first white settlement established (abou' 
1834) was old Fort Laramie, now a natio) 
monument. The area had been used by trappers — 
(about 1820) and was explored (1743) by Sieur de 


a 
an 


rake 


to enjoy the ranch i 


. of purchase was si 
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la Verendrye and his sons, from 
traveled as far south as Wind Rivet: ee sie 

Yellowstone National Park (3,438 sq. m.), the 
oldest and best known of the national parks (set 
aside in 1872) is principally in the extreme north- 
western portion of Wyoming but artly in Idaho 
and Montana. High above sea level (6,000 ft. and 
over) it is heavily forested and is a game preserve 
and bird sanctuary. The Great Falls of the Yel- 
lowstone are higher than Niagara. In the Park 
are found more and greater geysers than in all the 
rest of the world put together, and Old Faithful 
Geyser is the greatest single’ attraction in the 
United States national parks. The re ion has no 
rival, and was discovered by John Colter (1807). 
fate oe —— Park (150 sq. m.) 

lishe contains mor h 

acres in 11 national forests. vain 9m 

ermopo ot Springs, in Hot Springs County 
is one of the outstanding geological phenomena 
of the world. It is the largest hot spring known, 
flowing 18,600,000 gallons of water at 135 degrees 
Fahrenheit every 24 hours, which contain mineral 
Properties adaptive to the successful treatment of 
rheumatism, infantile paralysis and similar dis- 
orders. The Saratoga Mineral Hot Springs are 
in Carbon County. Mammoth Hot Springs in 
Jupiter Terrace is the largest hot spring terrace 
in ee world. 

ere are as well two other, national monu- 
Ments, Devils Tower (the first’ national monu- 
Ment) and Shoshone Cavern; 11 national forests 
and two State parks. 

The Grand. Middle, and South Tetons comprise 
the historic Trois Tetons, which were noted land- 
marks to the trappers and explorers of the early 
19th century. Eleven peaks are of such boldness and 
prominence that they receive rank as major peaks. 
In order of descending altitude they are: Grand 
Teton, 13.766 ft.; Mount Owen, 12,922: Middle 
Teton, 12,798: Mount Moran, 12,594; South Teton, 


12,505; Mount Teewinot, 12,317; Buck Mountain, 
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11,923; Nez Perce, 11,900; Mount Woodring, 11,585: 
Mount Wister, 11,480; and Mount St. John’ 11,412) 

Up to the beginning of the last century Indians 
held undisputed sway over the country dominated 
by the Trois Tetons. Then, as now, Jackson Hole 
Was literally a happy hunting ground, and, while 
the severe winters precluded permanent habitation, 
during the milder seasons, bands of Indians fre= 
quently entered the basin on hunting or warring 
expeditions. They represented many tribes, usually 
hostile to each other. The dreaded Blackfeet, the 
Crows, the Nez Perce, the Flatheads, the Shoshoni, 
and others. 

On the Jackson Hole side the Teton Range pre- 
sents one of the most precipitous mountain fronts 
on the continent. Except for Teton Pass, at its 
southern end, the range is practically an insuper- 
able barrier. Forty miles in length, it springs 
abruptly from Jackson Hole and only a few miles 
west of its base attains elevations of more than 
13,000 ft. above the sea. Thus most of the range 
is lifted above timber line into the realm of per- 
petual snow, and in its deeper recesses small 
glaciers still linger. The grandeur of the beetling 
gray crags, sheer precipices, and perennial snow 
fields, is enhanced on this side by the total ab- 
sence of foothills and by contrast with the rela- 
tively flat floor of Jackson Hole, from which they 
are. usually viewed. 

The Teton Range may be described as a long 
block of the earth that has been broken and up- 
lifted along its eastern margin, thus being tilted 
westward. Movement of this sort along a fracture 
is what the geologist terms ‘‘faulting.’’ The total 
amount of uplift along the eastern edge of the 
block amounts to more than 10,000 ft. Doubtless 
this uplift was accomplished not by one cataclysm 
but by a series of small faulting movements dis- 
tributed over a very long period. Probably the time 
of faulting was as remote as the middle of the 
Tertiary period (the period just before the Ice 
Age, the latest chapter of the earth’s history). 


ORGANIZED TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
Alaska 


Capital, Juneau—Territorial Flower, Forget-me-not 


Alaska, an Organized Territory of the United 
States, with an area of 586,400 square miles, 
including the Aleutian Islands, occupies the 
northwestern part of the North American conti- 
nent, with all the islands near its coast except 
Bering and Cooper Islands. It is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean, the east by the 
Yukon Territory of Canada and British Colum- 
bia, the southwest by the Pacific Ocean and on 
the west by Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. 
At the end of the Peninsula is the Valley of 
10,000 Smokes (near Katmai), so named _ be- 
cause of the constant discharge of vapor from 
lands thick with volcanic formations. Southeast 

is a_narrow strip between Canada and 
the Pacific Ocean, to the west of which lies the 
Alexander Archipelago. The Yukon (2,400 miles) 
is the principal river. Its chief tributaries are 
the Tanana, Porcupine and Koyukuk. 

Affected by the warm Japanese current, the 


- goastal temperature rarely falls below zero and 
sare to 80 degrees in the summer. The section 


has abundant rainfall. In the interior there is 
a@ difference of 150 degrees between winter and 
summer temperatures; in some parts 60 below 
in winter and 90 above in summer. 

The 1940 population is estimated at 
an increase of 13,722 in the decade. Th 
population of the chief cities: Juneau, 5,748; Ket- 
Chikan, 4,601; Anchorage, 3,488; Fairbanks, 3,304; 


73,000, 
e 1940 


Sitka, 1,945; Peterszurg, 1,288; Wrangell, 1,142. 

Alaska has vast forests along the coasts, of 
which more than 21 million acres are in forest 
reservations, from which the total annual cut 
is between 40 and 50 million board feet. 

Russia offered (as early as 1855) to sell the 
territory to the United States. The offer was 
declined. During President Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration negotiations for purchase were opened 
but were called off by Russia after an offer o 
$5,000,000 had been made. Credit for the final 
purchase is given William H. Seward, Secretary 
of State under President Johnson, and the treaty 
igned (4 A.M., March 30, 1867) 
and sent to the Senate for ratification the same 


‘day. Articles were exchanged and the treaty pro- 


ed by President. Johnson (June 20, 1867). 
anal izpister of the territory took place at 


Sitka (Oct. 18, 1867). The purchase price was 
$7,200,000. At first a district (or unorganized ter- 
ritory), by-an act of Congress (approved August 24, 
1912) Alaska was made a Territory. The Governor 
is appointed by the President for a term of four 
years. Total exports from Alaska since its pur- 
chase by the United States have exceeded $1,250,- 
000,000 


Mt. McKinley National Park (3,432 square 
miles) the second largest National Park in the 
United States (established 1917) was created 
primarily to protect the great herds of mountain . 
sheep and caribou on this part of the Alaska 
Range. Mount McKinley (20,300 feet) is the 
highest mountain in North America. Rising 
from an elevation of only 2,000 feet, this moun- 
tain (from its base to the top) is the highest 
in the world. 

Glacier Bay National Monument, in South- 
eastern Alaska (created 1925) was (1939) increased 
to 3,850 square miles, to include the Fairweather 
Range of high peaks and glaciers, with Mt. Fair- 
weather (15,300 feet) the loftiest peak. It abounds 
with magnificent scenery and wildlife on land and 
water. 

Katmai National Monument on the mainland op- 
posite Kodiak Island, created (1918) and enlarged 
(1931) contains 4,212 square miles and is a great 
wild life reserve noted for its abundance of Alas- 
kan brown bears and many grizzlies. 

Alaska is a hunter’s paradise. Seldom can one 
be in a country where hunting is possible with 
so few restrictions. Hunting the Alaska brown 
bear is a dangerous sport and the Game Com- 
mission demands that each non-resident /hunter 
be accompanied by a registered guide. Big game 
are protected under _a law approved De the 
President (Jan. 13, 1925) and administered by the 
Commisison of five Alaskans. Rivers and lakes 
afford excellent fishing and deepsea ‘“‘strip-fish- 
ing’’ for salmon has become a favorite sport in 
Southeastern Alaska. 

The entire Territory, except the far north, is 
covered with trails. The Alaska Road Commis- 
sion, created by the Act of Congress (1905) has 
charge of the existing system of roads and 
trails except those in the National Forests. Of 
the 2,366 miles of road, 950 miles are connected 
in one system making it possible to drive from 
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the coast. at Valdez by way of Fairbanks to the 
Yukon River! (533 miles). The McKinley National 
Park road is 93 miles in length. 

‘The Alaska Historical Library and Museum at 
Juneau (opened in 1934) contains arts and crafts 
of the aboriginal people of the territory. 

The chief food supply of the natives (mostly 
Eskimos) living along the western and northern 
coasts, namely, the whale, seal and walrus, had 
become so depleted (by 1890) by energetic white 

_ whalers that a new food resource was necessary 
to prevent human suffering. So between 1891 and 
1902 1,200 reindeer were imported from Siberia 
with private and Government funds, and it is 
the increase from these animals (estimated to 
- be.600,000 which today graze an area lying be- 

tween Kodiak Island on the south and Barter 

Island on the north, a region nearly as large 
as California, worthless for agriculture but eap- 
able of furnishing pasturage for vast numbers 
_ of reindeer. An Act of Congress (1937) authorized 
_ the purchase by the government of all non-native- 
owned reindeer (estimated at 180,000), as a means 
of conserving and protecting the future subsistence 
sources of the 15,000.native Eskimos who depend 
upon that animal as an essential source of food 
and clothing. This great ‘‘round-up’’ is in prog- 
ress, 

Fur farming continues an influential industry. 
Mink, blue and silver foxes are the most important 
special, Furs shipped (1938) were valued at $1,- 
958,185, not including the fur seals, and repre- 
ented an increase of 61,902 fur pelts shipped over 
he previous year, but a decrease in value ($354,- 
680) due to an average decline (28%) in raw furs. 
On a cash return to trapper and rancher, mink 
led with 39,860 pelts valued at $458,549; beaver 

' was second, with 30,889 pelts ($347,501), and blue- 

fox third, 11,403 pelts ($302,179). Fur farmers in 
he country look with favor upon the Territorial 


Tom St. Paul Island and 12,282 from St. George 
sland, As in previous years, killings were con- 
fined insofar as possible to surplus 3-year-old 

ales. The computation (1938) showed 1,872,438 
- seals in the Pribilof herd, an increase of 33,319 
_ over the preceding year. This comparattvely small 

nerease is accounted for by the fact that in mak- 
he annual computation it has been found ad- 
ble to apply high mortality rates for pups at 


and, 
rthwest, to southeast, comprising about 6,500 
8 ua e miles of which 4,030 square miles are in 
Th 

igin, filled with extinct craters, 
li being the largest in the world. 
sland of Hawaii is Mauna Kea (altitude 13,784 
quiescent, and Mauna Loa (altitude 13,686 
_ ft.), active. Sixteen miles east of the latter is the 
_ largest active voleano in the world, Kilauea (alti- 
ude 4,090 ft.) with its ‘‘pit of eternal fire’; a 
wonderful feature of the Hawaiian National Park. 
There are more than 1,000,000 acres in the for- 
. est reserves, and the total area of public lands 
_ ‘exceeds 1,500,000 acres. The soil is fertile and all 
Tropical and sub-tropical fruits and vegetables are 


en 3 
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ng $5. 
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23,754; 
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Hawaii 
Capital, Honolulu \ 


sea and to make adjustments accor 
spect to certain age groups. 
Other industries are fishing, 


of 173 whales (1938) produced 304,800 gallons of 
whale oil ($103,657); 181,900 gallons of sperm oil 
($54,570); and 612 tons of meal from meat and ~ 
bone valued at $179,641, as compared with $479,- ‘ 
121 (1937) when two stations were operated. : 
The total value of the manufactured Alaska 4 
fishery products (1938) was $42,869,726. u 
_ Gold is mined in Southeast Alaska; also in the 
interior along the Yukon River; and at Nome and 
several other places in the west. Other minerals 
are silver, platinum, copper, coal and petroleum. 
» Coal and petroleum production is increasing. _ 
' The University of Alaska is near Fairbanks 
in College. There are high schools and elemen- 
tary schools for whites and also separate ones 
for the Indians. 
The .Weather SuLear opened its first com- 
missioned office in Juneau (1936) and now has 
commissioned offices in Fairbanks and Nome as — 
well. Juneau is Territorial headquarters. : ae 
There were in air service in Alaska (1939) 175 


planes which carried 29,699 passengers and cov- — 
ered 3,232,931 miles. Passenger miles flown were — ia 
4,719,398 Me 


5,260,524; freight and mail carried, 
pounds. Aviation fields, many of the emergency 
class, number 121, with 12 seaplane floats. A 
system of meteorological range stations and radio 
beam stations is under installation by the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority from Ketchikan to Nome. 
Bi-weekly air service between Seattle and Juneau 
was inaugurated (May, 1940). Naval air bases are. a 
under construction at Sitka and Kodiak, and an ~— 
Army air base at Fairbanks. r ‘ ; Se 
Records of the five regular steamship companies 
serving the Territory show 35,403 persons arrived 
at ports in Alaska (1939) with approximately the Ae 
ray 


same number of out-going passengers. pa 
ee 


RON 


chiefly meat and dairy products, grains, fodders. 
beverages, rubber and manufactures, tobacco, tex. 
tiles, wood manufactures, paper, petroleum, coal, 


net 
,374,275, as compared with $1 | 
899 the year previous. 5 * oe : 
The islands are becoming increasingly popular 
as a tourist center. During the calendar year 
(1939) a total of 65,431 arrived, of which number 
24,390 were tourists who spent two days or more 
le ine ators. The yan Sees Clippers 
0 er-night service between /Hawaii ne” 
Pacific Coast of the United States. park oe a 
There are 66,485 privately owned motor vehicles : 
registered in the Territory of which 45,400 are in s 


the City and County of Honolulu and 8,390 in the ©. 
County of Hawaii. Regular air service for the ey 
transportation of passengers, mail and express 
among the islands of the Hawaiian group is main- 
tained. Total mileage flown during the fiscal year 
(1939) was 476,797; passengers carried, 24,146, 
The native population of Hawaii at the time 
of discovery has been estimated at about 200,000. 
With civilization it has dwindled and the race 
seems destined to disappear through intermarriage 
and other stocks rather than by death, pt 
__ The present population, by races (June 30, 1939 
is: Hawaiian, 21,165; Caucasian-Hawaiian, 21,0: 
Asiatic-Hawalian, 21,638; total, 63,858. Caucasia 


eT : 
& - : 


a 
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by racial origin, Portuguese, 30,708; Puerto Rican, 
1,736; Spanish, 1,219; total, 107,381. Japanese 
number .155,042; Filipino, 52,430; Chinese, 28,601; 
rarer 6,738; all others, 941. Complete total, 


Population growth by Districts was: 


Island (county) 1938 Pop. 1939 Pop. 
City of Honolulu desin AOS,01S 154,476 
Rural Oahu .. . 74,067 74,110 
City of Hilo .. 16,459 16,700 
FUUPSE PAWAN - i. cece. 64,493 65,253 
County of Kalawao ........ 521 504 
County of Kauai .......... 39,914 40,354 
County of Maui . 62,958 63,594 
oo AA Cen 411,485 414,991 


The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Capt. 
Cook (1778) and there he met his death on his 
second visit (1779). King Kamehameha brought 
the islands under one rule (1791). Hawaii be- 
came a constitutional monarchy in (1840). A revo- 
lution drove Queen Lilluokalani from the throne 
(1893). An attempt to secure annexation to the 
United States failing, a republic was proclaimed 
(July 4, 1894). On the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War a treaty of annexation was negoti- 
ated, ratified by the Hawaiian Senate, and consum- 
mated by a joint resolution of Congress (July 7, 
1898). Hawaii was created a Territory, an intergral 
part of the United States, and its government 
provided for by the organie act of April 30, 1900. 

The chief executive officer of the Territory of 
Hawaii is the Goyernor (Joseph B. Poindexter 
(D.), appointed Jan. 30, 1934; reappointed Mar. 
13, 1938), who is ‘appointed by the President 
with the approval of the Senate for a four-year- 
term, and who must bea resident of the 
islands for three years to be eligible for appoint- 
ment, which applies as well to all other Terri- 
torial positions for which nominations are made 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. The 
Territorial Secretary who serves as Acting Gov- 
ernor during the absence or illness of the Gover- 
nor is appointed in this manner, but the heads 
of the Territorial departments are appointed by 
ie Governor, with the approval of the Territorial 

nate. 

The Legislature of Hawaii consists of the Senate 
of 15 members, elected for four-year terms; and 
the House of Representatives, of 30 members, 
elected for two-year terms. The Delegate to 
Congress is elected every two years, and has floor 
privileges in the house, but no vote. 

Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, is the capital 
and chief commercial city and port of the islands. 
It has a fine natural harbor. It has never been 
hotter than 88 degrees or colder than 56 degrees 
din the records of the U. S. Weather Bureau. 

The Federal Government maintains a_ large 
army post on the island with quarters for a division 
of 30,000 men at Schofield Barracks and the sub- 
sidiary forts. The Navy Department has a large 

, base at Pearl Harbor with drydock and two others 


under construction. The Hawaiian Detachment, 
consisting of 30 of the principal vessels of the U. 
S. Scouting Fleet, was based for the first time in 
Pearl Harbor (1939) possibly permanently, the 
Navy Department having designated Honolulu as 
their home port. The military reservation at 
Kapolei was made a permanent military post (Nov, 


.23, 1934) and designated Fort Barrette. There are 


also an aviation field and radio station. 

Government expenditures for National Guard 
purposes in the Territory amount to $280,275, while 
total Territorial expenditures for the same pur- 
poses are $189,956. A new armory in Kaunakakai, 
Molokai, was completed in January (1939) and in 
March of that year the new Kauai armories at 
Lihue and Hanapepe were dedicated. The active 
guard totals 1,762. Territorial funds of $71,751 
were expended (1938) on the Hawaii National 
Guard on radio equipment to provide transmittin 
and receiving sets at the Honolulu, Wailuku an 
Hilo armories, similar equipment to be installed at 
an_early date on Molakail. 

The Hawaii National Park, in the Territory of 
Hawaii, was created by act of Congress (Aug. 1, 
1916) and placed under the control of the National 
Park Service of the Department of the Interior. 
It consists of two separate tracts of land lying on 
different islands. The Kilauea~Mauna Loa section 
is-on the island of Hawaii and the Haleakala sec- 
tion is on the island of Maui. Travel to the 
Kilauea section of the Park during the fiscal year 
(1939) totaled 167,646, a decrease of 11,502 over the 
previous year, but the Haleakala section was visited 
by 29,935, an increase of 17,990. 

An act of Congress (June, 1938) authorized the 
Kalapana and Footprint additions, which in- 
creased the area of the park by 55,070 acres, of 
which 17,405 acres was already Government land. 
The Footprint addition (5,370 acres) was included 
in this Government land. To date none of the 
privately owned land in the Kalapana addition has 
been acquired. 

Nearly a century and a half ago Kilauea became 
unusually active, and its violent blast of ash de- 
stroyed a Hawaiian army. From that time (1790) 
no rocks or ash were ejected until 1924. There 
was an outbreak in December, 1935. The activity 
ended (Jan. 2, 1936), when forward motion of the 
flow ceased at a point near the headwaters of the 
Kailuku River, about 18 miles from the city of 
Hilo. A squadron of United States Army planes 
dropped 6 tons of TNT (Dec. 27, 1936) near the 
point of emergency of the lava stream. Progress 
of the flow almost immediately slowed down. 

About 11:30 P. M. (April 7, 1940), activity again 
was noted near the summit of Mauna Loa, molten 
lava having been seen to shoot several hundred. 
feet into the air and to descend down the moun- 
tain in a stream between 150 and 200 feet wide; 
this time in the direction of the desolate stretches 
of the Kau desert toward the south, instead of to 
the northwest, or toward the City of Hilo. After 
a brief period the activity subsided. 

The University of Hawaii is in Honolulu. The 
majority of native Hawaiians are Christians. 


DEPENDENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wake and Midway Islands 


The United States flag was hoisted over Wake 
Island (July 4, 1898) by Gen. F. V. Greene, com- 


. manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 


With its two sister islands, Wilkes and Peale, it is 
in the direct route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, 
about 2,000 miles from the: first and 3,000 miles 
from the second; and 1,290 miles from Guam. The 
group is 415 miles long and 145 miles wide and 
the total land area is about 2,600 acres. 

The Midway Islands, owned by the United States, 
are 2 group in the North Pacific, 1,200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. A relay cable 
station of the Commercial Cable Company is 
established there. The area of the group is 28 
square miles, and population (Census, 1930) was 
25, increased to 118 (1936); both are included in 
the totals for Hawaii. 


Wake and the Midway Islands are under the 
jurisdiction of the Navy Department. They assumed 
new importance (1935) as landing stages for 
trans-Pacific airplanes. An electric light and a 
radio plant were set up on Peale Island. but 
fresh water is unobtainable, as all the islands are 
barren coral shoals. 

Kure Island on the westerly edge of the Hawaiian 
group, of yalue as an air base, was placed under 
ent of the Navy by Presidential order (Feb. 21, 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group. also of value as air bases 
and owned by the United States, were settled and 
equipped as aerological stations (1936) by young 
Hawaiians acting under the Federal Division of 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 


Commonwealth of the Philippines 


Capital, Manila (Luzon)—Area, 114,400 square miles—Population (1940 Census) 16,003,303 


Beech fleet in Manila Bay (May 1, 1898), and 


ajor Gen. Wesley Merritt captured the City 
of Manila (August 13). 


The land area of the islands lies between 21° 10” 
and 4° 40’ north latitude and between 116° 40’ and 
126° 34’ east longitude. There are 7,083 islands 
extending 1,150 statute miles from north to south 
and 682 miles from east to west. Of this number 
462 have an area of one square mile or over; 2,441 
are named and 4,642 unnamed. The archipelago 
has an area of 73,214,200 acres of which 45,946,420, 
or 63%, are suitable for cultivation. In 1938 only 
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10,399,340 acres or 41.1% were under cultivation. 
The average size of the Filipino farm is three 
acres. 

The largest are Luzon, 40,814 sa, m.; Mindanao, 
36,906; Panay, 4,448: Palawan, 4,500; Mindoro, 
3,794; Bohol, 1,554; Masbabe, 1,255: Cebu, 1,695. 

The chief cities, with their populations, are 
Manila (623,362); Cebu (142,912); Zamboanga 

131,729); Davao (95,444); Tloilo (88,203); Bacolod 

57,703) and Baguio (24,122). The islands have a 
foreign population (1940 census) of 166,977, includ- 
117,461 Chinese, 29,262 Japanese and 8,739 Ameri- 
cans, exclusive of the military personnel and their 
families. 

Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuganes_and 
Batanes in the North, the Catanduanes in the Kast, 
and Culion in the West. 

The archipelago has a coast line of 11,444 statute 
miles. There are 21 fine harbors and 8 landlocked 
straits. Manila Bay, with an area of 770 sq. m., 
and a circumference of 120 miles, is the finest 
harbor in the Far East. It is a_roadstead 
in all parts of which vessels can anchor, but a 
breakwater has been constructed for shelter in bad 
weather. Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo 
and Davao and Legaspi are the ports of entry. 

Princess Hadji Piandao, niece and adopted 
daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sultan of 
Sulu, transferred (April, 1940) legal ownership of 
hundreds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. Estimates of 
the number of islands in the Archipelago vary be- 
tween 250 and 700, scattered for 220 miles from 
Mindanao southwestward to Borneo. The islands 
are populated chiefly by Moslem natives. 

The extensive mountain system of the Philippines 
belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges of the 
Pacific system of the world’s surface. There are 20 
more or less active voleanoes. Mount Apo, 9,610 
ft., in Mindanao, and Mayan Volcano, 17,943 ft., in 
Albay, are the most famous. Between the moun- 
tains, stored with minerals, and the sea lie great 
fertile, well-watered plains. The principal islands 
have important river systems. 

The average temperature during the four winter 
months is about 78° F.; in the three hot months, 

. April to June, about 84; in the other months, about 
80. The nights are seldom unpleasantly hot. 
Eight distinct languages and 87 dialects are 
spoken. About 4,000,000 read or understand Eng- 
‘lish. About two-thirds of the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics and about 4,000,000 belong to the 
Independent Catholic Church, organized by a Fili- 
pino priest, Fr. Gregorio Agilpay, in the 1899 in- 
sutrection. There are about 500,000 Moslems and 
500,000 Pagans. 
The_ Philippines will be cut adrift from the 
United States (1945) according to the Tydings- 
McDuffie Independence Act passed by Congress 
and signed by President Roosevelt (March 24, 1934) 
and passed by the Philippine Legislature (May 1). 
The Tydings-McDuffie Act provides for the rec- 
-ognition of Philippine independence after a 10- 
year transitional commonwealth government with 
a Filipino Chief Executive. The United States 
pledges itself _to abandon military bases in the 
Philippines. The question of naval bases was held 
open. Immigration from the Islands is limited to 
a@ maximum annual quota of 50. 
Reciprocal free trade relations between the 
United States and the Philippines have existed 
since the Act of Congress of Aug. 5, 1909. 
The Tydings-McDuffie Act continued these rela- 
tions during the 10-year transitional period except 
that these annual quotas were set up on imports 
into the United States of Philippine products: Raw 
sugar, 800,000 long tons; refined sugar, 50,000 tons: 
coconut oil, 200,000 tons; of cordage, rope and 
twine of abaca, 3,000,000 lbs. Imports in excess of 
these quotas are subject to the same duty paid on 
like commodities from other countries. 
All other Philippines exports, except those under 
quota, will have to pay export taxes, starting with 
5% in 1941 and gradually raised every year by 5% 
until 1943. 
The new Constitution, drafted by a Constitution- 
al Convention, provides for a single legislative 
chamber, the National Assembly, of 120 members 
chosen every three years, with extensive powers 
over the judiciary, regulation of capital and labor, 
' utility franchises, supervision of power develop- 

ment and exploitation of natural resources. The 
term of the President and Vice President is for six 
years, and the President cannot succeed himself. 

A Supreme Court, comprising a Chief Justice and 
six Justices appointed by the President, cannot 
declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional except 
EAnt | eee te: yaeetom of the press and 
eligion and right of assembly are guarante 
the Bill of Rights. : ean 


The constitutional convention declared ‘‘all lands 
in the public domain, all waters, minerals; coal and 
petroleum, all forces of potential energy and other 
natural resources of the Philippines belong to the 
State and their disposition, exploitation, develop- 
ment and utilization are limited to citizens of the 
Philippines or corporations and associations of 
which 60% of the capital is owned by such citizens 
subject to present leases and concessions. Fran- 
chises shall not be granted for longer than 50 years 
and shall be subject to amendment, alteration or 
repeal by the National Assembly. 

Women on whom the suffrage on equal terms 
with men was granted by the Legislature (Nov. 9, 
1934, effective Jan. 1, 1935), while they voted in 
large numbers for the adoption of the Constitution, 
were disfranchised by it until 300,000 of them vote 
for women suffrage in a specially called plebiscite. 
English and Spanish are the official languages. 

President Roosevelt approved the Constitution 
(March 23, 1935) and it was adopted by the 
voters. Under it, President Quezon and Vice-Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena was elected (Sept. 30, 1935) 
and they were inaugurated (Nov. 15). The United 
States High Commissioner is Francis B. Sayre. 

Three amendments to the Constitution were sub- 
mitted (1940) to the people of the Commonwealth 
of the. Philippines. The-amendments with the 
vote follow: : ; 

1. Are you in favor of the establishment of a 
bicameral legislature to be known as Congress of 
the Philippines with a Senate whose members will 
be elected at large and a House of Representatives 
whose members will be elected by districts with a 
salary of $3,600 a year for each member of the 
Senate and each member of the House? YES, 
1,043,712; NO, 274,184. 

2. Are you in favor of the establishment of an 
electoral commission, composed of a president and 
two members, which will take charge exclusively 
of the enforcement and application of laws regard- 
ing the holding of elections? YES, 1,072,039; 
NO, 240,641. 

3. Are you in favor of shortening the term of 
office of the President and the Vice-President from 
six years to four years with only one re-election? 
YES, 1,017,606; NO, 287,923. 

The National Assembly granted to President 
Quezon (1940) emergency powers to cope with sit- 
uations arising out of the war in Europe. Power 
was voted to Quezon to control farming, industries, 
wages, profits, hours of work, distribution of labor, 
transportation, including shipping, public service, 
rents, prices of prime necessaries and to prohibit 
lockouts and strikes. 

At President Quezon’s request President Roose- 
velt detailed Gen. Douglas MacArthur, retiring 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, as 


military adviser to the Government. He made. 


public (June 19, 1936) an army defense plan “‘to 
give pause to the most ruthless and powerful’’; 
calling for a fleet of 50 to 100 small, fast torpedo 
boats for coast defense, a 250-plane air force, a 
regular army of about 930 officers. and 6,500 men 
with a reserve corps raised under universal mili- 
tary service and trained in schools and out at the 
rate of 40,000 a year. The total registration of 
20-year-old Filipinos then exceeded 148,000. The 
cost he placed at_ $8,000,000 a year. The National 
Assembly (Aug. 8, 1936) appropriated $1,400,000 
to build training centers. The Philippine Con- 
stabulary, 659 officers, 7,504 enlisted men (1937) 
divided into 127 companies and occupying 186 stra- 
tegic stations, is the nucleus of the new army. 
Approximately 40,000 20-year-old Filipinos are 
selected by lot for military service each year and 
trained for 542 months. The. Philippine army 
(1939) had 120,000 reservists. It is planned to have 
a citizen army of 400,000. 

Among the special Government institutions ar 
the Normal School, the School of Arts and "Trees? 
the Nautical School, and the Central Luzon Agri- 
cultural School. There are provincial trade schools. 
Higher learning is provided by the State supported 
University of the Philippines, Manila, and the 
Dominican University of Santo Tomas (founded 
or the oldest university under the American 

The leper colony, at Culion, cares for about 
panes Bie cba et do pare re 2,000, and we 

ima’ a ere are at least 5, 
persons ay pete! 5,000 leprous 

e chief agricultural products are—unh 
rice (‘‘palay’), Manila hem) (‘‘abaca’’), rr 
sugar cane, corn, tobacco and maguey. The prin- 
won fruit is a banana, fee there are also man- 
» papaya, lanzones, pilinut, 
UE ied Pilinut, chico, mandarins 

Forests provide cabinet and construction 

in large quantities; also gums and resins, ieee 


oils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye barks and 
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dye woods. Rubber is being cultivated 
the Chinchona tree for quinine. 5 fabrics 
There were (1936) 48 sugar centrals, 72 dis- 
tilleries, 8 cocoanut oil mills, 6 desiccated cocoa 
factories, 92 large cigar and Cigarette factories 
and 2,391 rice mills. The trade is chiefly with the 
United States, with Japan, Great Britain, China 
and Germany following in the order named. 
Baguio, in the hills, 100 miles north of Manila, 
is the center of the gold mining district. 
Silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coal, petroleum; 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mined, as 
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Well as clay, marble, salt, etc. The islands are r 
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Recent budgets of the central government were: 


Revenues Expenditures 
1940 .. .. $94,062,000 $91,178,000 
yi ee See 91,520,000 89,149,000 


a includes refunds to the Treasury f ip- 
pine National Bank. dee 
The last bonded debt (1938) was $74,468,500. 


The Canal Zone 


The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama 
Canal but not including the cities of Panama or 
Colon, which remain in the Republic of Panama, 
but are under U. S. jurisdiction in the matter of 

' Sanitation and quarantine. The port at the 
Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of Colon, 
is Cristobal; and that the Pacific entrance Balboa, 
while to the east of Panama is the residential town 
of Ancon, with hotel and hospital. 

The strip of land was granted to the United 
States by Panama by oe (Feb. 26, 1904) 
the compensation being $10, ,000, with annual 
Payments of $250,000 in addition. No private in- 
dividuals are allowed to acquire land. 

The Canal Zone, including land and water, but 
excluding the water within the 3-mile limits from 
the Atlantic and Pacific ends, has an area of 552,8 
Square miles. Gatun Lake, with the water at its 
normal level of 85 feet above sea level, has an 


area of 163.4 square miles. The water area of the 
zone is 190.94 square miles. The zone has a popula- 
tion (1940 census) of 51,830, an increase of 31.3% 
in ten years. 

The Canal Zone is a Government reservation ad- 
ministered by the organization known as The 
Panama Canal. This is an independent organiza- 
tion in the Government service whose head is the 
Governor, directly under the President. As a 
matter of executive arrangement, the Secretary of 
War represents the President in the administration 
of Canal Affairs. The Zone is fortified and occupied 
by a garrison in addition to the civilian employees 
of the Canal and railroad. 

The Army maintains air ports at France Field on 
the Atlantic side and Albrook Field on Balboa 
pipe on the tye side. 

Merican occupation of the Canal Zone began 
(May 4, 1904) and the Canal was opened to trame 
(Aug. 15, 1914). 


-Puerto Rico 
Capital, San Juan 


‘ 

Puerto Rico is the fourth largest of the Greater 
Antilles, with the Atlantic Ocean on the north and 
the Caribbean Sea on the south. Santo Domingo 
is about 45 miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 
miles to the east with an area, including adjacent 
islands, of 3,435 square miles. The island of Cu- 
lebra, and Vieques, to the east, form part of the 
territory. It is 95 miles long (from east to west) 
and 35 miles wide, with a coast line of about 
345 miles. The best harbors are at San Juan 
and Ponce. Through the middle of the island, from 
east to west, runs a range of mountains with an 
altitude of 1,500 to 3,750 ft., cultivable to the 
summits. The soil is extremely fertile and largely 
under cultivation. The lower lands to the north 
are well watered, but irrigation is needed in the 
south; an extensive system has been constructed 
by the Government. Sugar, pineapples, oranges, 
grapefruit, tobacco and coffee are the chief exports. 
Cotton, linen and silk manufactures and_embroi- 
deries are exported to the United States. Distilling 
of alcohol and the canning of fruits and vegetables 
are important industries. 

Puerto Rico exported (1939) 407,383 cases of rum 
and retained for home consumption more than 


,000 cases. _ 

Puerto Rico was discovered and named by Colum- 
bus (1493). Ponce de Leon conquered it for Spain 
(1509-1511). It was seized by Major Gen. Miles in 
the Spanish-American War and ceded to the United 
States by the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It is 
administered under the Organic Act of Puerto Rico, 
(March 2, 1917 and amended March 4, 1927), 
which also granted American citizenship to Puerto 
Ricans, and granted manhood suffrage. The Gov- 
ernor is appointed by the President. The Legisla- 
ture—a Senate of 19 members and a House of Rep- 
resentatives of 39—is elected for four years by direct 
vote. There are seven executive departments: Jus- 
tice, Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture and 
Commerce, Labor, and Health. The President ap- 
points, upon confirmation by the Senate, the 
Attorney General, Commissioner of Education and 
the Auditor. The Governor, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Insular Senate, appoints the four re- 
maining department heads. Five Justices of the 
Supreme Court are appointed, by the President. 
The seven heads of departments form the Executive 
Council. The island elects a Resident Commissioner 
at Washington with a voice but no vote in the 


* 
+ 
The Virgin Islands of the United States, for- 
_merly the Danish West Indies, were bought for 
$25,000,000 by the United States from Denmark, 
in a treaty (proclaimed Jan. 25, 1917). The group 
consists of three islands, St. Thomas, St. Croix 
— and St. John, with about 50 smaller ones, mostly 
uninhabited. The area of the three main islands 

is 133 square miles. 


House of Representatives, for a term of four years. 

The governor is William D. Leahy, retired Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

The island makes its own tax laws and derives 
further revenue by converting customs levies, in- 
come tax receipts and internal revenue collections 
into the Insular Treasury. 

Although Spanish is the popular Janguage the 


Insular Government fosters intensive instruction in ~ 


English in the public schools, credited with being 
the most efficient and up-to-date school system in 
Latin America. 

The American influence reaches into every phase 
of Puerto Rican life and the island is the sixth 
largest offshore consumer of American produced 


merchandise, returning in profits to manufacturers - 


and agriculture vastly more money than is absorbed 
in_normal times by federal grants. 

The leading problem confronting Puerto Rico 
is an economic one arising out of steady population 
increase in an overcrowded island. To meet the 
over-population menace the Insular Legislature 
(1937) passed a birth control bill. 

A mild climate, cool in summer and warm in 
winter, gives Puerto Rico with its old world atmos- 
phere a playground drawing power that is being 
fully exploited. The average range of temperature 
is from 90 to 50 with an average of 76. 

Mineral production in Puerto Rico is insignifi- 
cant, consisting of quarry products and high grade 
manganese ore. Recently a Bureau of Mines was 
started by the Insular Government, and prospec- 
tion and development to date have proved deposits 
of manganese, copper, gold, and glass sand, which 
will become productive as soon as capital is avail- 


able. 
The distribution of the Poe 1935) accord- 
ing to color was: white, 1,312,496; colored, 411,038. 
Education is free and compulsory (since 1899). 
There are 2,295 schools on the island with an en- 
rollment of 281,359 pupils. There are 44 accredited 
private schools. The University of Puerto Rico is 
in Rio Piedras, seven miles from San Juan. 
Exports increased (1938-1939) 5.4 per cent, from 
$82,077,178 to $86,486,570. Imports declined 11.3 
er cent, from $93,314,783 to $82,724,182. Exports 
ts the United States (1938-1939) were $84,782,650 
and imports from the United States $75,684,719. 
The Roman Catholic religion is. dominant. 
English and Spanish are spoken. 


Islands of the U. S. 


Virgin 
Capital, Charlotte Amalie, 


‘ormerly St. Thomas 


the coup and it is here that the town of 
Charlotte’ Amalie is situated. It is about 40 miles 
east of Fajardo, the nearest port on the Island of 
Puerto Rico, and 70 miles from San Juan, the 
rincipal city and port of Puerto Rico. St. Thomas 
ies south, 20° east and 1,442 miles distant from 
New York City. St. Croix is 40 miles south of St. 


Thomas. The language is English. 


fi j 
St. Thomas Island has the principal harbor of - 


_— | 


— 


a 


_ 


— 
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Congress (1927), conferred citizenship on the 
natives, and under the organic act (June 22, 
1936) there is universal suffrage for all who can 
read and write English. ae 

The Islands comprise two municipalities, that of 
St. Thomas and St. John, with a legislative council 
called the Municipal Council, of seven members, 
and that of St. Croix, with a membership of nine. 
The two councils form a Colonial Legislature, 
which must meet yearly. Elections are biennial. 
The Governor has limited veto powers. The Islands 
are under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Raw sugar output averages more than 5,000 tons 
a@ year, or about an amount equal to the quota of 
Taw sugar from the Virgin Islands that may be ad- 
mitted to the United States under the Jones- 
Costigan Act. 

The Island of St. John is famous for its bay oil, 
extracted from the leaves of the bay tree, and 


St. Thomas for the finished product of bay rum. 
Education is compulsory, Illiteracy, though high, 

is Pele ee Only 2% of the population cannot 

speak English. Pp : 

After the repeal of Prohibition in the United 
States production of rum was resumed on a large 
scale. The government established a rum dis- 
tillery backed by 5,000 acres of sugar cane and 
two sugar mills. 

Tax collections on the commerce have reduced 
the annual appropriations from Congress to assist 
the local Legislature in paying for schools, hos- 
pitals, fire, police and public works. 

Revenue (1938-1939) is estimated at $428,644 and 
expenditures at $569,853, United States currency 1s 
legal tender for the islands. pi * 

Bi-weekly passenger and freight service is main- 
tained from New York City to St. Thomas, St. 
Croix and the lower islands. There is also semi- 
weekly air mail service. 


American Samoa 
Capital, Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila 


American Samoa, composed of the islands of 
Tutuila, Aunuu, Ofu, Olosega and Tau, and. the 
uninhabited coral atoll of Rose Island, became a 
possession of the: United States by virtue of the 
tripartite treaty with Great Britain and Germany 
(Noy. 1899), accepted by the United States 
(Feb. 13, 1900). It is under control of the Navy 
Department as a naval station. The islands have 
am area of 76 square miles. 

Pago Pago, a valuable harbor in the South 
Pacific, was ceded (1872) by the native King to 
the United States for a naval and coaling station. 

American Samoa is 4,160 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, 2,263 miles from Hawaii, 1,580 miles from 
Auckland, 2,354 miles from Sydney and 4,200 miles 
from Manila. The natives read and write and are 


Christians of different denominations. They are a 
high type of the Polynesian race and are on the 
increase because the laws prohibit foreigners from 
buying.their_ land. 

All of the land on the islands is privately owned. 
Under the American Commandant-Governor there 
is a native Governor in each of the three political 
divisions. The native Governors appoint the County 
Chiefs, who appoint the Village Chiefs. 

There are public schools with more than 2,000 
pupils, and several private schools. 

The chief product is copra, of which about 1,100 
tons are exported annually. Taro, breadfruit, yams, 
coconuts, pineapples, oranges and bananas are also 
produced commercially. The Governmeht handles 
the crop for the natives. Other fruits are grown 
but not exported. About 70% of the land is forest. 


Guam 


Capital, 


The Island of Guam, the largest of the Marianas, 
was ceded to the United States by Spain by Article 
Two of the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It lies 
between latitudes 13° 13’ and 13° 39’ north and 
longitudes 144° 37’ and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 miles 
long and four to eight and one-half miles wide 
with an area of 225 sq. m. Distance from Manila, 
1,506 miles; from San Francisco, 5,053 miles. The 
inhabitants call themselves Chamorros, but the 


“present generation is a mixed race, with the Ma- 


Agana 
lay strain predominating. Guam is under the 
Navy Department, as a naval station. There is a 
powerful Government radio station here. The 
port of entry is Apra. 5 

Exports include copra and cocoanut oil. Other 
products are corn, rice, sweet potatoes, coffee, 
bananas, pineapples, citrus fruits, limes, mangoes, 
papayas, breadfruit, cocoa, yams, tobacco, cassava, 
kapok, alligator pears, sugar cane. and timber. The 
4,300 head of cattle include 1,432 water buffaloes. 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 


The United States and Great Britain agreed 
(April 6,.1939) on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula applies for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government is represented by an administrative 
Official and the islands are ‘‘available for com- 
munications and for use as airports for inter- 


national aviation, but only civil aviation com- 
panies, incorporated in the United States of 
America or in any part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations for the-purpose of scheduled 
air services.’’ The United States is permitted to 
build and operate an airport on Canton that will 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil avia- 
tion companies on equal terms. The agreement 
Was arranged after it was discovered that the 
islands had great potential value as air communi- 
cation bases. 


Memorable Dates in the United States Southwest 


Source: United States Department of the Interior 


1532-33—Traditional date when Europeans first 
beheld the White Sands of Alamogordo, part of 
“which now are perpetually protected as White 
Sands National Monument, New Mexico. The 
Spaniard, Cabezade Vaca, and his slave, Esteban, 
and two other Spaniards were the Europeans in 
question. 

1539—Fray Marcos de Niza, accompanied by Este- 
ban, the slave, reached the present State of 
Arizona; crossed the mountain into New Mexico, 
and beheld from afar one of the Seven Cities of 
Cibola—the Zuni village of Hawikuh. Its ruins 
Still may be seen, some 60 miles south of Gallup. 

1540—(February 23) Coronado left Compostela, in 
the Mexican state of Guadalajara, on his famous 
expedition into our present Southwest. 

1541—Coronado spent the winter of 1540 and 1541, 
with his Conquistadores, in camp at village of 
Tiguex, near present New Mexican town of 
Bernalillo. 

1582—Snake dance—a religious ceremony—first 
witnessed by a member of the white race, Don 
Antonio de Espejo, at Acoma Pueblo, New Mexico. 

1598—Onate’s expedition, first notable one since 
Coronado’s entrada in 1540, entered Southwest. 

1605—(Traditional date) Onate left his autograph 
Geos tion Rock, now part of El Morro, New 


1607—Onate resigned his commission as Governor 
1610 Aer asional 
—(Traditional—exact date not. known) Pedro 
de Peralto, successor to Onate, f. i 
Fe, New Mexico. aes Sas 
Ite eee nny _Pueblo Rebellion, one of the 
ous Indian uprisings ever visi 
the Spaniards in the Boiktwurt. Seo aS 
1684—Jesuits, under Father Eusebio’ Kino, valiant 
pioneer-priest, explorer, colonizer and first to 
establish cattle ranches in the Southwest, began 
his life-work among the Indians in Sonora 
Mexico, and Southern Arizona. 
1687—Padre Kino founded his first mission “‘in the 
North ,, (Arizona)—“‘Nuestra Senora  de\ los 
Dolores’’—the headquarters from which during 
the next 24 years he established and administered 
his famous chain of missions in the Southwest, 
Tumacacori National Monument, Arizona per- 
iene a memory. 4 
—Don iego de Vargas recon 
Mexico—‘‘at his own expense.” nuenee sa 
1711—Death of Padre Kino, marking end of an 
important epoch in the colonization and 
Christianization of the Southwest. 
1752—Tubac, Arizona, established as a military 
RoR 5 Aaa non-ecclesiastical settlement in 


— 
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Political, Legislative, Financial Information on States 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
Legislature 
State Goy. Term Limi 
t |Budget} Debt i 
Begins Sen Rep Begins Meets Days | $1,000 | $1,000 Age hye - 
Alabama.......} Jan. 1943 | 35 | 106 | Jan. 1943 | Bien 60 | 9,000) « 
“ys { fs < i 9,000 $ 5 
eee Jan. 1941 19 52 Jan. 1941 Bien. " 60 22,268 et B88 O00 
Penreery Sree eh Jan. 1941 3 100 Jan. 1941 Bien, 60 36,000|149, 255 438/029 
Col at Bese. Jan. 1943 40 80 Jan. 1941 Bien. None |510,000|179,79 3,265,319 
orado.......| Jan. 1941 35 65 | Jan. 1941 Bien. None 1362} 4,901] 1,110,842 
onnecticut....| Jan. 1941 35 267 | Jan. 1941 | Bien. 130 [107,674] 24,000] 3/045;238 
2 17 34 Jan. 1941 Bien. 60 7,48 4,31 326,374 
38 of? Apr. 1941 Bien. 60 81,971} None 446,449 
52 205 Jan, 1941 Bien. 70 49,000) 3,000) 1,098,792 
44 99 Jan. 1941 Bien. 60 29,636} 1,26 87,49. 
51 153 Jan. 1941 Bien. None /239,842/167,935| 4,856,823 
50 100 Jan. 1941 Bien. 61 595 one 2,504,722 
50 | .108 | Jan. 1941 Bien. None | 18,516) 3,300) 3,301,646 
40 125 Jan. 1941 Bien. 6 61,622] 15,600) 1,721,46 
38 100 Jan. 1942 Bien. 60 25,962 ,000| 2,818,574 
39 100 May 1942 Bien. 90,000/159,379| 1,341,228 
‘ 33 151 Jan. 1941 Bien. None | 11,338] 28,973 72,0: 
h 29 120 Jan. 1941 Bien. 48,559) 43,508) 2,335,302 
i u 240 Jan. 1941 Bien. None | 89,419] 99,708) 5,724,846 
Jan. 32 100 Jan. 1941 Bien. None {101,984| 7,423] 4,916,770 
c 7 131 Jan. 1941 Bien. 90. 7 ,679|122,226 , 154,376 
: 49 140 Jan. 1942 Bien. None | 42,344) 48,615 377,336 
. 34 150 Jan. 1941 Bien. None |183,237/100,788| 2,803,815 
“A 56 102 Jan. 1941 Bien. my) 9,0 19,000 
fe 43 Jan 1941 Bien. None | 51,030) None 1,579,949 
B 17 40 Jan. 1941 Bien. 700 60 85,000 
i 24 427 Jan. 1941 Bien. None »280| 11,957 506,900 
¥ 21 Jan. 1941 Ann. None | 39,112) 76,22 5,310,396 
a 24 49 Jan. 1941 Bien. 60. 22,243) 15,243 56,401 
: 51 150 Jan. 1941 Ann. 110 |402,949/490,172) 25,752,029 
" 120 Jan. 1941 Bien. None | 76,089/129,718] 2,703,293 
r 49 115 Jan. 1941 Bien. 16,794| 22,867 684,094 
is 36 136 Jan. 1941 Bien. None |161,500| None 1,191,399 
es 44 115 Jan. 1941 Bien. 6 33,103} 25,179 52,269 
is 30 60 Jan. 1941 Bien. 40 17,154| 13,681 899,091 
Pennsylvania. ..| Jan. 1943 50 208 Jan. 1941 Bien. None |347,000} 93,491] 9,200,001 
Rhode Island...} Jan. 1941 43 100 Jan, 1941 60 15,196| 26,770 ,517,014 
South Carolina.| Jan. 1943 46 123 Jan. 1941 Ann. 40 14,000) 44,000 363,000 
South Dakota. .| Jan. 1941 49 113 Jan. 1941 Bien. 60 5,812] 37,426 990,306 
Tennessee. .....| Jan. 1941 33 79 Jan. 1941 Bien. 75 21,096] 87,987| 1,501,861 
POEMS . Bt tok Jan. 1941 31 151 Jan. 1941 Bien. 120 32,000/ 13,278 175,118 
Utah... Jan. 1941 23 60 Jan, 1941 Bien. 60 4,000) 2,155 540, 
Vermont....... Jan. 1941 30 246 Jan. 1941 Bien. None | 13,668 +544 242,601 
Virginia. ....... Jan. 1942 40 100 Jan. 1942 Bien. 90 91,892] 14,760} 1,285,000 
Wash on. Jan. 1941 46 99 Jan. 1941 Bien. 206,847 ,70' 808,107 
West Virginia Jan. 1941 32 94 Jan. 1941 Bien. 60 30,328) 76,262; 1,817,044 
Wisconsin. ..... an. 1 33 100 Jan. 1941 Bien. None | 35,539) 1,1 4,467,31 
Wyoming...... Jan. 1943 27 56 Jan. 1941 Bien. 40 6,684| 2,800 1473348 


Restoration of Colonial Williamsburg 
Source: Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated 


The restoration of Williamsburg, the eighteenth 
century capital of the Virginia colony, by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., was undertaken more than ten 
years ago as an endeavor to restore accurately and 
to preserve for al ltime the most significant por- 
tions of an historic and important city of America’s 
colonial period. 

The main street of the city, Duke.of Gloucester 
Street (which extends seven-eighths of a mile 
from the grounds of the College of William & 
Mary to the reconstructed colonial Capitol) and 
‘the greens and square bordering this historic 
thoroughfare comprise the area of restoration. 
The restored area includes the original grounds 
of the college, which, next to Harvard is the 
oldest in the ne: ye the ae etter cb 
Market Square, Palace Green an apitol Square. 

In recreating the. colonial capital, 517 build- 
ings of modern construction have been razed, 68 
colonial buildings have been repaired or restored, 
149 have been reconstructed, 39 buildings designed 
for commercial uses have been erected and more 
than a score of old gardens have been restored 
or reconstructed. 

Among the important exhibition buildings of 
the Restoration which are open to the public are: 
The Governor’s Palace, with its rare collection 
of antique furniture and furnishings and its ex- 
tensive eighteenth century gta pe gardens; 
the Capitol, a duplicate of the original struc- 
ture erected in 1699-1705, which was the scene of 
dramatic legislative struggles preceding the Ameri- 
can Revolution; the reconstructed Raleigh Tavern 
where the House of Burgesses met after being 
dissolved by the Royal Governors and where many 
other political and social events of historical im-. 
portance occurred; the Public Gaol, a restored 
prison erected in 1701-1704; the restored Court 
House of 1770 which contains an unique archaeo- 
logical exhibit of colonial glass, china, hardware, 


utensils and building materials recovered in ex- 
cavating more than one hundred foundations in 
Williamsburg; the restored lLudwell-Paradise 
House, 1717-1719, one of the notable houses in the 
city which now contains Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.’s collection of American Folk Art; the 
restored Market Square Tavern and the Travis 
House. The Craft House, located near Williams- 
burg Inn, is the display headquarters of the offi- 
cial craft program developed by the Restoration. 
It also contains the information office of the 
Restoration. Three craft shops, The Ayscough 
Shop, The Sign of the Golden Ball and the Deane 
Shop and Forge are open to the public. 

In addition to these buildings, there are other 
noted colonial structures not included in the 
Restoration but which are open to the public. 
Among these are: The recently restored Bruton 
Parish Church, an édifice dating from 1715 where 
George Washington and other great Virginians of 
the colonial period worshipped; the restored Sir 
Christopher Wren Building of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, named for the great architect 
from whose design early records state it was built; 
and the restored Public Magazine erected in 1714. 
Now undergoing restoration is the George Wythe 
House, home of the first professor of the first 
law course offered by an American college and 
headquarters of George Washington prior to the 
siege of Yorktown. 

A recent project of the Williamsburg Restora- 
tion which has attracted widespread interest has 
been a revival of authentic seventeenth and 
eighteenth century chamber music through a 
series of concerts of chamber music given by can- 
dlelight in the Ballroom of the Governor’s Palace. 
The programmes have been based upon extensive 
research in the field of Virginia colonial music. 
Among the instruments used in these concerts 
have been the harpsichord, the hautboy, the violin, 


and the violoncello. 


—— 
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States’ Entry Into Union, Capitals, Governors’ Salaries, Terms 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 7 
State Ent’d Union| Settled |L’th, M.| Br’th, M. Capital Sal. Gov.| Term 
Alabama.............+..+ |1819, Dec. 14) 1702 330 200 |Montgomery..| $6,000 4 
Recor he eT See. 1912, Feb. 14] 1580 390 335  |Phoenix...... 7,50 2 
Arkansas. ..)_;.......... | 1836, Junel5| 1685 275 240 |Little Rock...} 6,000 2 
California. . 1850, Sep. 9| 1769 770 375  |Sacramento...} 10,000 4 
Colorado. . 1876, Aug. 1858 390 °70 Denver... .4.- 5,00! 2 
Connecticut. . 1788, Jan. 9| 1635 90 75 Hartford 12,000 2 
; EO ae 1787, Dec. 7| 1726 110 35 DOVE6L. cits. 7,50 4 
Florida. 1845, Mar. 3} 1559 460 400 |Tallahassee 7,500 4 
Georgia, . 1788, Jan. 2| 1733 315 250 Atlanta. ...... 7,500 2 
OVA Alec cee ack wie Pureietoe 1890, July 3 1842 490 305 Boise. . 5,000 2 
Illinois 818, Dec. 3] 1720 380 205 |Springfield....] 12.000 4 
diana. oc) eee ale 1816, Dec. 11| 1733 265 160 | Ripe ae 7,500 4 
Waa ech yt spe ak tectes ats oie 1846, Dec. 28 1788 300 210 Des Moines . +500 2 
Kansas. 1861, Jan. 29 1727 400 200 Topeka.......{ 5.000 2 
Kentucky........ 1792, June 1| 1765 350 175 Frankfort... ..| 10.000 4 
Louisiana 1812, Apr. 8| 1699 280 275 Baton Rouge..| 7,500 4 
1820, Mar.15 1624 235. 205 Augusta ; 5,000 2 
1788, Apr. 28 1634 200 120 Annapolis 4,500 4 
Massachusetts 1788, Feb. 6} 1620 190 110 =|Boston....... ,000 2 
Michigan...... 1837, Jan. 26| 1650 400 310 Lansing....... 5,000 2 
Minnesota... .... .....{1858, May 11 1805 400 350 St. Paul...... 7,000 2 
Mississippi...............|1817, Dec. 10) 1716 340 180 Jackson....... 7,500 4 
Missouri.................|1821, Aug.10) 1764 300 « 280 Jefferson City 5,000 4 
IVIQM UHI. 3 Sas =. ols hacvw sc 1889, Nov. 8| 1809 5S 315 Helena 2% 2s; 7,500 4 
Nebraska 1867, Feb. 9| 1847 415 205 Lincoln... .... 7,500 2 
} VOW AME As tenpelkes en ko 1864, Oct. 31 1850 485 315 Carson City, 7,00 4 
New Hampshire..........|1788, June21 1623 185 90 Concord si... 5 5,000 2 
INGWHJEISOYS oe cise es 1787, Dec. 18 1664 160 70 3 
New Mexico. ....... 5.2... 1912, Jan. 6 1537 390 350 2 
NOME SCOPE 0 Fis. 2 st tae <e 1788, July 26| 1614 320 310 4 
North Carolina...........|1789, Nov.§21 1650 520 200 4 
North Dakota. . 1889, Nov. 2| 1780 360 210 2 
Ohio 1 » Mar. 1 1788 230 205 2 
. 1907, Nov. 16| 1889 585 210 4 
‘ 1859, Feb. 14} 1838 375 290 4 
¥ 1787, Dec..12| 1682 300 180 4 
oi 1790, May,29| 1636 50 35 2 
aes 1788, May 23} 1670 285 215 4 
Y 1889, Nov. 2 1794 380 245 2 
H 1796, June 1 1757 430 120 2 
; 1845, Dec. 29 1686 760 620 ustin. 2 
1896, Jan. 4} 1847 345 275 gait Lake cee 6,000 4 
Bt. ae. . | 1791, Mar. 4] 1724 155 90 pa Omtpalicr 5,000 2 
Virginia. 02/0500... ......)1788, June25 1607 425 205 aio: 10,000 4 
Washington 0.0. dS 1889, Noy. 11} 1811 340 230 Olympia... ... -00' 4 
West Virginia............. | 1863, June20 1727 225 200 Chaneon: 10.000 4 
WWWIBCORSIA. | Si Ct 1848, May 29} 1670 300 290 Madison. ..... 5,000 2 
Wyoming.....5..........| 1890, July 10 1834 365 275 Cheyenne.....} 8,000 4 
Chronological List of Territories 
Source: Government and State Records 
Yrs. | No. 
Date of Organic Act Admission as |G’y- 
Name of Territory Organic Act Effective as State T’ri-|' er 
4 tory jnors 
Territory northwest of River Ohio} July 13, 1787 | No fixed date. . .{Mar. 1,1803a| 15 1 
Territory south of River Ohio. ..|May 26, 1790 | No fixed date .|June 1, 1796b 6 1 
WHASIRSIDpH. |... yee Fe aes Apr. 7, 1798 Dec. 10, 1817 19 4 
Indi: . 16 2 
} 7 1 
Michiga: 31 ; 
Rae sian nino 16 Fi 
ino 9 1 
Alabama 2 i 
Arkansas 17 4 
lorida M 5 23 5 
Wisconsin.,,....... Neds shaniys tars Ary, 20; 1886 | Fly SotSabs 5. ee eee May 29, 1848 12 3 
MPCLOOVEMS sce Lvaysi e's Gini Vai\mikis s Bren) (ics June 12} 1838 | July 3; 1888.0). eae cones os D 7 3 
LOM OMA roo SE oRaals eisai ss sats Aug. 14, 1848 |Date of act.............+.05 Feb. 14, 1859 10 4 
INDIDTIOB OBA wc arsin') cyereist one wreieie ® +|Mar. 3, 1849 | Date of act...............-. May 11, 1858 9. 3 
Tee RSPR Lad ctaie oc he yg Sse dale « « Sept. 9, 1850 |Upon President's proclamation|Jan ‘6, 1912 61 18 
PN SN Gk oh ewe laheweieis ge jess = & Sept. 9, 18 Date of eects... o: che cet oe ae an. 4, 1896 44 14! 
NV EMMI COR, Piss cb ocle css Mar... 2, 1853 | Date of act... 0.0.2... cece Nov. 11, 1889 86} 13 
Nebraska. May 30, 1854 | Date of act 12 5 
Kansas. . May 30, 1854 | Date of act.. 6 6 
Hl Colorado Feb. 28, 1861 | Date of act. . 15 7 
t Nevada Mar. 2, 1861 | Date of act. 3 1 
Dakota, .|Mar. 2, 1861 | Date of act. 28) 10 
. Arizona .| Feb. 24, 1863 | Date of act. 49 16 
a1 1 0 bee Ga ee a ge .|Mar. 3, 1863 | Date of act 90 27 12 
: (daar ebbing’ oCanteacs ep tei naka May 38. 188 ue of oe iGcee 8, 1889 | 25 9 
a he Aap ia Or Gee eee ly ' hen officers were qualified.. . |,Ful 10, 0 
x Oklahoma | aye thie Gente eden May 2, 1890 | Date of act... .... : = Neue Ae ely 16, » 1309 rif 5 


(er 
J 


Bs(a) | As the State of Ohio; (b) as the State of Tennessee; (ec) as the State of Louisiana; 
act for Missouri Territory, of June 4, 1812, became ottecting the first Monday in Poe fhe crea 


Certain western tracts of land, acquired at vari-~ 
ous times and in various ways by the United States, 
as indicated in the table, were governed by Con- 
gress and the National Executive as colonies or 
territories. During the period 1787-1912 Congress 
created out of these lands some 28 organized terri- 
tories which, after an average existence of nearly 


20 years in the territorial form, have entered the 


Union as States, 


Affairs in the territories were under the Girechiony 


of the Department of State from the begii of 


the national government to the year 1873, i which 


time their administration was transferre 
Department of the Interior. sis: 


| 
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oe SG ie ee ee tee 
Secretaries of State 


The Department of Foreign Affairs was created 


by Act of Congress July 27, 1789, and the name 


changed to Department of State on Sept. 15. Thomas Jefferson, then Minister to France, was appointed 
Secretary of State by President Washington Sept. 26, and took office March 21, 1790. John Jay, who 
had held the office. of Secretary for Foreign Affairs since his appointment by the Ninth Continental 


Congress in March 1784, in 
1789, when th 


of foreign powers accredited to the U. S 
foreign affairs of the United States. 


place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan. 1781), left it in September, 
e U. S. Supreme Court was established with 

The Secretary of State is charged, under the direction of the Presi 
to correspondence with the public ministers and the consuls of the U. S. 


him as Chief Justice. ? 
ent, with the duties appertaining 
and with the representatives 


, and to negotiations of whatever character relating to the 


Reciprocal trade treaties between the American and other governments have: been a feature of the 
activities of the Department of State in the recent years 
He is the medium of correspondence between the President and the chief executives of the several 


States of the U. S.; he has the custody of the great seal of the U. S., 


and countersigns and affixes such 


seal to all Executives’ proclamations, to various commissions, and to warrants for the extradition of 


fugitives. 


He is the custodian of the treaties made with for 
and issues passports, and exequaturs to foreign consuls in the U. S. 
publishes the laws and resolutions of Congress, amendments to the 


eign States, and of the laws of the U.S. He grants 


are issued through his office, He 
Constitution, and proclamations 


declaring the admission of new States into the Union. 

Limitations of armament on war ships and the size of those ships have been the subjects of treaties 
and conventions. The civil war in Spain, the conflict between Japan and China, and between Germany 
and Poland; the latter backed by Britain and France have kept the Secretary of State busy. 


Presidents | Cabinet Officers ‘pee Fe Presidents | Cabinet Officers hee local 
Washington... |John Jay........ She Nw: a Lincoln . -| William H. Seward. ./N. Y..} 1861 
* ..|/Thomas Jefferson....|Va....| 1789 ||Johnson. : “f OY al ROe 
Fe ..|Edmund Randolph Be 1794 ||Grant. . -|Elihu B. Washburne. II... .] . 1869 
“ ..|Timothy Pickering... .|Mass 1795 eae -|Hamilton Fish......|N. Y..| 1869 
J. Adms...... be 23 797 ||Hayes....... William M. Evarts... rf. VEST 
AS John Marshall...... oe i. oe -|James G. Blaine..... oan ei 
n ..|James Madison...... ee. . Lc ee = Pack 
Magioon .|Robert Smith-...... Md... 1809 ee F. T. Frelinghuysen..|N.J...| 1881 
fee » Sone James Monroe...... Was 6's 1811 ||Cleveland..../Thomas F. Bayard... .|Del... 1885 
Monroe... John Quincy Adams .|Mass..| 1817 ||B. Harrison. .|James G. Blaine..... Me.,..| 1889 
J.Q. Adams. . |He DAY. Bite x Ky....| 1825 - 3 .-|John W. Foster. .... Ind...| 1892 
Jackson.:._.. Martin Van Buren...|N. Y..| 1829 ||Cleveland....|Walter Q. Gresham. .|Ill....| 1893 
. ......|Edward Livingston. ./|La...! 1831 “2 --»-|Richard Olney. ..... Mass..}| 1895 
a eae Louis McLane...... bel 1833 ||McKinley ....|John Sherman...... Ohio..| 1897 
eS. . 3 at John Forsyth. ...... Or ead 834 ‘ waa William R. Day... 2: “dt 61898 
Van Buren ..- a og ap 1837 cleogs aig: John Hay. cacanes Siete 1808 
arrison|Daniel Webster. ... . ass - Roosevelt. % <a 
ee + ae a & $542 ¥ shu Root ais Sapam N. Y.. atts 
“1 ......|/Hugh 8S. Legaré.....|S.C...]. 18 obert Bacon....... tans 
mor" ts: [Abel B- Upshur... . Wooo if A84S- ll Tattird et ce. Philander C. Knox.. .|Pa. . 1909 
« (111111) [Sohn C, Calhoun. ...|S.C 1844 || Wilson. William J. Bryan... .|Neb 1913 
771.21.) |James Buchanan. ... 1845 7 .|Robert Lansing... : e 1915 
John M, Olayton 1849 nt 3 .|Bainbridge Colby....| ‘* 1920. 
aniel Webster 1850 ||Harding -|Charles E. Hugnes...| °° 1921 
Edward Everett..... 1852 ||Coolidge ‘ s ef 1923 
William L. Marcy 1853 < 4 .|Frank B. Kellogg....|Minn 1925 
Lewis Cass. ........ i 1857 ||Hoover...... Henry L. Stimson. ..|N. 1929 
* |Jeremiah 8. Black... |Pa. 1860 ||F.D.Roosevelt|Cordell Hull........ Tenn 1933 


Secretaries of the Navy 


Department was created by Act of Congress April 30, 1798, which made the Secretary a 
ener of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed Benjamin Stoddert to the part May 3. 


s ...|Md {Lincoln 1861 
. Benjamin Stoddert.. . |M: Lerner seo 
Robert Smith....... “ Grant. . 1369 
Hamilton. ..... one Hayes... .. 1877 
Willian tet Sy ee 7 Se Bie aod were ee gor oe rT Naa bee 
: wnins Mass. eld. sc. am H. Hunt....|La.... 
ge Oy ~~ eh 1817 ||Arthur....... William H. Hunt....|**....] 1881 
" 1818 Te ee William E. Chandler |N. H..} 1882 
2 P 1823 |/Cleveland....|Willlam C. Whitney .|N. Y..| 1885 
Adams. . 825. ||B. Harrison. .|Benjamin F. Tracy..| ‘* ..| 1889 
Jack ‘| |John Branch........ 1829 ||Cleveland....|Hilary A. Herbert..:|Ala 1893 
eet Pest Woodinny. .... 1831 ||McKinley.../John D. Long...,...| 1897 
« [77.5] |Mahlon Dickerson. . 1834 |/T: Roosevelt. [John D- Long: i oh ad 1901 
Van Buren... James K, Paulding... ee Paul Morton i re che In. Fe aoe 
son |Geo: 3. Badg! _.|Charles J. Bonaparte. Kod 
eas teareoen Gaorre BE Badger... ‘| |Victor H. Metealt...|Cal.. {| 1906 
TI a Abel P. Upshur ae .|fruman H. Newberry|Mich.| 1908 
» ‘77'''1'lDavid Henshaw. .:::|M George von L. Meyer |Mass.| 1909 
«  [)7)l 11! ]Thomas W. Gilmer. . ae we te og a pede: toe 
Medea 6 . {Edwin ade wee i 
- a I a Edwin Donity, SF say Se oS 
.|Curtis D. Wilbur.,..|Cal...| 1924 
CharlesFrancisAdams|Mass..| 1929 
850 Claude A. Swanson. ./Va....| 1933 
1852 ie ....]/Charles Edison....... N. Y..} 1940 
1853 wh L/Brank Knox...009077! jt... 1940 
1857 


George Cabot of Beverly, Mass., was appointed 

Nfirst Secretary of the Navy, May 3, 1798, and 
was confirmed by th but dec’ the 
office. He was born in Salem, ., Dec. 16, 1751; 
‘attended Harvard College; member of the State 

provincial congress in 1775; delegate to the State 
- eonstitutional convention in 1777 and to the con- 
vention which ratified the Constitution of -the 
United States in 1787. 


Elected as a Federalist to the United States 
Senate, and served from March 4, 1791, to June 6, 
1796, when he resigned; member of the Executive 
Council of Massachusetts in 1808; delegate to the 
Hartford Conyention of 1814, and served as its 

residing officer. ‘ 
= He died in Boston, April 18, 1823. He was the 
grandfather of the late Henry Cabot Lodge, a 
Senator from Massachusetts. 
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Secretaries of the Treasury : ‘ 
The Second Continental Congress on July 29, 1775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George Clymer, ‘ 
Esqs., as ‘“‘joint treasurers of the United Colonies.’’ Francis Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
July 27, 1778. Robert Morris was appointed Superintendent of Finances by the Seventh Continental j 
Congress on Feb. 20, 1781. The Treasury Department was organized by Act of Congress on Sept. 2, 1789, 
and President Washington commissioned Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11. ‘ 
Resi- Ap- Resi- Ap- { 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |denc’s|pointed|| Presidents Cabinet Officers |denc’s|pointed 
Washington. . |Alexander Hamilton..|N. .Y. Hugh McCulloch....|Ind...| 1865 
5 .. |Oliver Wolcott Jr....|Ct.... 2 Bets 5) Nag 1865 j 
J.Adams.... es Arey ae George S. Boutwell. . . |Mass. 1869 
“ ..-. |Samuel Dexter. ..... Mass Wm. A. Richardson. . 1873> j 
_Jefferson..... Pate. Pe ae eee 24 Benjamin H. Bristow. |Ky....}| 1874 ; 
= « ,.... {Albert Gallatin...... Pa. Lot M. Morrill. .....|Me....| 1876 : 
Madison..... SEE sr. 5. re John Sherman....... Ohio..| 1877 3 
he .. |George W. Campbell.|/Tenn William Windom..../Minn.} 1881 
* . |Alexander J. Dallas. .|Pa.. a he een lees 1881 
< . |William H. Crawford.|Ga. Charles J. Folger.....|N. ¥..} 1881 . 
Monroe..... . “ ates . |Walter Q. Gresham... |Ind...| 1884 : 
J.Q. Adams.. |Richard Rush....... Hugh McCulloch....|_ ** 1884 
Jackson. ..,. |Samuel D. Ingham Daniel Manning..... N. Y..| 1885 : 
ea ouis McLane . |Charles'S. Fairchild..| ‘* 1887 2 
es . | William J. Duan . |William Windom... |/Minn.| 1889 ; 
ss . |Roger B. Taney Charles Foster..... -|Ohio..| 1891 
MP te . |Levi Woodbury . -H.. 1834 ||Cleveland... |John G. Carlisle. .... Ky.... 1893 
Van Buren... See  easoue rus Hy 1837 ||McKinley...|LymanJ. Gage...... (Iu... .] 1897 : 
W.H.Harrison|/Thomas Ewing......|Ohio..| 1841 ||T. Roosevelt. BA == See be 1901 
PEVIOBY, 6.48 tis 1s pear \tameleve ne 1841 E . |Leslie M. Shaw...... Fa...) 1902r 
Penis shat ala Walter Forward....|Pa....| 1841 ‘¥ . |George B. Cortelyou.. |N. Y..| 1907 j 
oo) epee John C. Spencer..... NS Yeu) SESS Part! oe. es os Franklin MacVeagh.. |Ill....] 1909 
“| ,.....|/George M. Bibb..... Ky... 1844 ||/Wilson...... William G. McAdoo.. |N. Y..] 1913 
et) | eae Robert J. Walker....|Miss..) 1845 Sit ta are Carter Glass. ....... Va....| 1919 
Taylor...-... William M. Meredith./Pa....{ 1849 Fee. | David F. Houston....|Mo....}| 1920 
Fillmore... . . Thomas Corwin..... Qhio..| 1850 ||Harding..... Andrew W. Mellon... |Pa....| 1921 
Pierves. 4.4 2'.\ James Guthrie...... Ky....| 1853 ||Coolidge..... a wis ee 1923 
Buchanan... |Howell Cobb........ Ga....| 1857 ||/Hoover...... ‘Z saat ine 1929 
- ..|Philip F. Thomas....|Md...| 1860 SRO» 6 eS Ogden L. Mills. ..... IN. Y..} 1932 
ae ORD ASDIX. i). Ae N. ¥Y..}| 1861 |/F.D.Roosevelt| William H. Woodin..| ‘* 1933 
Lincoln Salmon P. Chase...../Ohio..| 1861 ge HenryMorgenthau,Jr.| ‘* 1934 
as William P. Fessenden.!Me....| 1864 : 


Secretaries of War 


The Second Continental Congress set up in June, 1776, a Board of War and Ordnance consisting of 
five members: John Adams, Roger Sherman, Benjamin Harrison, James Wilson and Edward Rutledge. 
Richard Peters was elected Secretary on June 12, This Board several times changed, continued until 
Oct. 30, 1781,,when Congress appointed Benjamin Lincoln Secretary of War, a position created by Act 
of Congress the previous February. The Eleventh Continental Congress on March 8, 1785, appointed 
Gen. a pa Me score roe ies rer err of one woes The War (and Navy) Department 
was create y Act 0 ‘on; s Aug. 7, » ani mn. He OX Was commissioned Secri 
War under that Act Sept. 12, 1789. a at Secretaria 


ee 


Washington..|Henry Knox........ Mass., Jonn M. Schofield... .|Ti1 

ae .-|Timothy Pickering...| _** John A. Rawlins..... ce 1860 

ye .. |James McHenry..... Md... William T. Sherman. ,|Ohio. 1869 

J Adams pievoke Neaisieys iam W. Belknip..|Ia 869 

. ...-|Samuel Dexter. . .|Mass Alphonso Taft....... hio 1876 

Jefferson. Henry Dearborn : RS ..| James Don. Cameron.|Pa... . 1876 
Madison. .| William Eustis ha -|George W. McCarry..|Ia.....] 1877 
* E yoha eS : yp ee Blerande Ramsey: A 1879 . 
a s OD. Laka IM Bes : 

yy ie .| William H. Crawford.|Ga.... a ne ser: 5 iset 

Monroe..... Geo. Graham (ad.in).|Va.... . .| William C. Endicott. . 1885 
ae ae Res John C. Calhoun...../S. C... .| Redfield Proctor..... Vt.5. i e8e9 
J. Q. Adams. .|James Barbour...... Va....). 1825 ..| Stephen B. Elkins....]W.Va.| 1891 
i ..|Peter B. Porter...... N. Y..| 1828 ||Cleveland....|Daniel S. Lamont....)/N. Y..| 1893 : 
Jackson..... John H, Haton.,.... Tenn.| 1829 ||McKinley. ..| Russel A. Alger... ... Mich. 1897 

pepUak te. .<e Lewis Cass........:. Ohio..| 1831 he ..-| Elihu Root......... N. Y..} 1899 

Vt Seas Benjamin F. Butler..|N. ¥..| 1837 ||T. Roosevelt. io) ee es, S < 1901 

Van Buren... |Joel R. Poinsett.....|S.C...| 1837 ris -| William H. Taft..... Ohio...| 1904 

W.H.Harrison|John Bell........... Tenn.| 1841 is .| Luke E. Wright... ... Tenn. 1908 
Tyler. neat John C. Spencer... .. N. Y.. TQ4 Tare. po ase Jacob M, Dickinson..| ‘ 1909 ; 
James M. Porter... .. Paws. | SRA S wee once Henry L. Stimson....|N. ¥...| 1911 ; 

William Wilkins. .... 1844 |/Wilson...... Lindley M. Garrison.|N. J...} 1913 

icone pats wee teat Bs e533 wer D. Baker....|Ohio..| 1916 

Charles M, Conrad 1850 0 Hea slants ae aa 1334 

efferson Dav: 1853 ..... |Dwight F. Davis... ..|Mo.... 

.|John B. Floyd 1857 -.....|James W. Good......|/lowa . 1930 
. |Joseph Holt Sos 1861 ory See ER Patrick J, Hurley....|Okla..}| 1929 | 
Simon Cameron..... Pp: 1861 ||F.D.Roosevelt}George H. Dern. .... Utah.| 1933 ) 

Edwin M. Stanton. Li ee oa - Cae Ee we cnear tts Kan.. 1936 

U.S. Grant (ad. in.). 1M. 1867 ess Was “ipaper aaeel) co 


Secretaries of Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 18 
Commissioner was renamed secretary of agriculture and became ‘a member of the Canmer Cae 
it ee hee poerers Re the hid of promouns agriculture in its broadest sense 

ontrol over f ] 
establishes the general policies to be pursued by its various Menueeee TT dene Sod) formulates ane 


Cleveland....|/Norman J. Colman... Le 


1889 || Wilson......|)Edw. T. is 

ey Ag .|Jeremiah M. Rusk... 1889 ||Harding..... eas Go Wena: ie 1 ee 1930 

cre sn ..../J. Sterling Morton... 1893 |/Coolidge.....|Howard M. Gore....|W.Va.| 1924 

¥ re inley ae James Wilson. ...... 1897 . ose |W. M. Jardine. .... ‘|/Kan...| 1925 

7 oone ve j & 1901 |/Hoover...... Arthur M. Hyde..... Mo...| 1929 ‘ 
1909 B.D. Roosevelt, tant A Wallace ..|Iowa..| 1933 


Wilson... .::|David F; Houston... 


a 
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Postmasters-General : 


Benjamin Franklin 
Congress created the Pos 


fk had been Deputy Postmaster in America, 
Colonies (1753) under the = until summarily dismissed by him Jan. 30, 1774. The Second Continental 

t cl 's in Philadelphia and on July 26, 1776, 
On_his sailing later for France as one 
, 1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appointed 


e Department with headquarter: 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster-General for one year. 
of the Ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Nov. 7 


(1737), and Postmaster General for the 


Postmaster-General Jan. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily established the Post Office Department as 9 — 
branch of the Treasury, on Sept. 22, 1789. and Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood Postmaster 
General on Sept. 26. The Postmaster-General was made a member of the Cabinet March 9, 1829. 
Date 4 | Date | 
Presidents Cabinet Officers | Resi-| Ap- Presidents Cabinet Officers | Resi-| Ap- 
3 de’ces|pointed de’ces/pointed 
Washington ..../Samuel Osgood... .|Mass 1789 || Grant ..{James W. Marshall/Va....| 1874 
a Timothy Pickering] ‘** ..{ 1791 © wees ee... | Marshall Jewell. . ./Gt. 1874 
ss Josepb Habersham|Ga....| 1795 . -.,+...+]/James N. Tyner... 1876 
J. Adams,...... “A =e 1797 || Hayes .| David McK. Key 1877 
Jefferson. 1801 se eae Horace Maynard. 1880 
+ : 1801 ||Garfield........ Thomas L. James . 1881 
Madison . 1809 |} Arthur......... = 1881 
rm . 1814 .| Timothy O. Howe 1881 
Monroe. . 1817 me WalterQ.Gresham. 1883 
sy ee 1823 * .| Frank Hatton..... 1884 
J. Q. Adams... * ..) 1825 || Clevelan .| William F. Vilas... 1885 
Jackson ....... William T. Barry..j/Ky....| 1829 as E .| Don M. Dickinson. 1888 3 
iS ae Amos Kendall....} ‘*....| 1835 ||B. Harrison.....]John Wanamaker. |P 1889 
Van Buren..... i ** ....| 1837 || Cleveland.......| Wilson S. Bissel... 1893 
- .....|John M. Niles. .../Ct....] 1840 = ......,| William L. Wilson. 1895 
W. H.. Harrison.| Francis Granger...|N. Y.. 1841 || McKinley.......| James A. Gary.... 897 
Ty <4 Sone 1841 ee oN ee ee Chas,EmorySmith. 1898 
.|Charles A. Wickliff/Ky....| 1841 ||T Roosevelt che 1898 
Cave Johnson...../Temn.}| 1845 > 5 bed a 1901 
.| Jacob Collamer.../Vt....]| 1849 ~ ...| Henry C. Payne.. .|Wis 1902 
_| Nathan K. Hall...|N. ¥..| 1850 .....| Robert J. Wynne..|/Pa....} 1904 
......|SamuelD. Hubbard/Ct....| 1852 ..,| GeorgeB.Cortelyou|N. Y..| 1905 
_...| James Campbell.../Pa....] 1853 .| George vonL. Meyer] Mass. 1907 
_.,} Aaron V. Brown.../Tenn.} 1857 || Taft... .| Fr. H. Hitchcock..| ‘* . 1909 
‘ occ 71889 J wikon.. 2.2... Albert S. Burleson.|/Tex...} 1913 
861 || Harding ..| Will BH. ‘Hays... ... Ind. . 1921 
1861 “ ........|ubert Work. .... Col. 1922 
oa 1864 “ ........) Harry 8. New. Ind... 1923 
ae --| 1865 |] Coolidge...) |||! = 2.) 1923 
a] aisx. at. Banap. we 2s oe Hoover......... fad a as : aes 3 ee: ‘ 
ohn A. J. Creswe Pars . D. Roosevelt.,| James A. Farley... .|N. Y.. q 
: P. D. Roosevelt... rank C. Walker ..|Nc¥..| 1040 7 
y ‘ 
Attorneys-General # 
The office of Attorney-General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. Washington ap- P 
pointed Edmund Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney-General was made a member of the 
Cabinet in 1814. c 
Edmund RandolphjVa.... 1789 James Speed..... Yo) 1865 
.-|William Bradigrd.|Pa....); 1794 Henry Stanbery../Ohio..| 1866 
.|Charles Lee..... Va....| 1795 William M. Evarts|N. Y..| 1868 
aor at 5 ese Ee Hoar peige foo 
Levi Lincoln..... Mass mos T. erman|Ga.... 
ean gence bei | Se | eaetepiemenenr Sy | Tarh 
Cesar A. ev .|De Ww: errepont|N. Y.. i 
é Y = 1809 Alphonso Taft...|Ohio..] | 1876 
ey. .|Md 1811 Charles. Devens. .|/Mass..| 1877 
Richard Rush....|Pa.... a Wayne MacVeagh. Pa. ae ey 
al et aire 1 a "~ ee wah 
liam Wirt....|Va....| 1817 .|Benj. H. Brewster] “*....] 1881 
-/wut =4 *S4...| 1825 August H. Garland|Ark... 885 J 
*|John McP. Berrien|Ga..,.} 1829 .,.|Wm. H. H. Miller|Ind...| 1889 
“|Roger B. Taney..|Md...}| 1831 .|Richard Olney...|Mass..) 1893 
Benjamin F. Butler|N. Y..| 1833 ..|Judson Harmon. ./Ohio..| 1895 
; = ge 8 RS ed ..|Joseph_MceKenna./Cal...| 1897 
B G y....|Tennm.| 1838 ..jJohn W. Griggs..|N.J...} 1898 
Henry D. Gilpin. .|Pa.. oe ..| Philander C. Knox/Pa.... teas 
) seg 1841 : ns SS seeye 
John J. Crittenden cpr ry ; William H. aA oody Masi. 1908 
fs Hugh S. Legare..|S.C...} 1841 = ..|Chas. J. Bonapa wa 
mee a) John NeIson. 2... d...} 1843 .|Geo. E.Wickersham|N.Y¥..| 1909 
Sea Wantes sc Wace, * J. ©. MeReynolds|Tenn.| 1913 
Thomas E. Gregory|Tex...| 1914 
A. M. Palmer....|/Penn. 919 
.|H. M. Daugherty’|Ohio..| 1921 
F ve 46: so) See 
_|Harlan F, Stone..|N. ¥..| 1924 
‘|John G. Sargent..|/Vt....; 1925 
Wm. D. Mitchell.|Minn.| 1929 
elt. .| HomerS.Cummings/Ct. 1933 


Frank Murphy....|Mich..| 1939 


Secretaries of Commerce and Labor ; 
mmerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 14, 1903, and its Secretary 
ae ee ore Cabinet his Department was divided by Act of Congress in 1913 into the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a Cabinet member 


oose’ <a . B. Cortelyou|N. Y..| 1903 ||T. Roosevelt. ..| Oscar 8. Straus...|N. Y.. 
r eee cr: ve Freon H. Metcalf.|Cal...| 1904 ||Taft....... :....| Charles a “Mor A ‘| 1909 
r Sec Secretaries of Labor 
TWillines & Heaneld (N.Y. 1913 || Wilson........ William B, Wilson. |Pa....) 1913 
Josh. W. Alexander|Mo....} 1919 || Harding....... James J. Davis...| “* .... 1921 
:|Herbert C. Boover/Cal.. . iat Cooudge Sates :, oe eBins 1933 
‘| William F. Whiting|Mass..| 1928 we) TID 1) william 7. Doak. .|Va..::| 1930 
: LO eg ates Ti. -| 1929 || FD. Rooseveit.| Frances Perkins. .|N. ¥..| 1933 
tae 4 Roy ne Caen seh Py ’ , 
Est). Hoosevelt | Parry L. Hopkina.|fows..| - 1939 
- Jesse Jones......- ‘exas 1940 
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e ; s 
Secretaries of the Interior e 
The Department of the Interior was created by Act of Congress March 3, 1849, and its secretary 
made’ @ ne ed 768 the Cabinet. It is charged with the supervision of public business relating to the 
General Land Office, Bureau of Reclamation. Geological, Survey, Office of Indian Affairs 


Pensions, Bureau of Education, National Park Service, and certain ho: 


institutions in the Dist. of Columbia. 


Bureau of 
spitals and eleemosynary 


Z i sd Resi- | Ap- 
Resi Ap : 
Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed Presidents Cabinet Officers |de’ces|pointed 
Taylor.........|Thomas Ewing.../Ohio..| 1849 Cleveland......|William F. Vilas../Wis...| 1888 
PUUMOLC 6. ices 6 TMT Mekennan Pa....| 1850 B. Harrison....|John W. Noble...|Mo....| 1889 
Tie Teer ees Alex. H. H. Stuart|}Va-...| 1850 Cleveland,.....|/Hoke Smith..... a.. 1893 
Pierce.........|Robert McClelland Mich. 1853 = ......|David R. Francis. 1896 
Buchanan...... Jacob Thompson. .|Miss..| 1857 MeKinley...... Cornelius N. Bliss.|N. 1897 
“Lincoln.,......|Caleb B. Smith...|Ind...| 1861 Met FSA Ber Ethan A. Hitchcock 1898 
Sea. so 40OhMPy Usher, 2.) .'* .+.|- 1863 T. Roosevelt... 901 
Johnson....... John P. Usher....| ** ...| 1865 a .|James R. Garfield. 1907 
Sai Na eee James Harlan....|lowa..| 1865 || Taft.......... Rich. A. Ballinger 1909 
SoA femmes .2o\ats Orv. H. Browning|Ill....| 1866 pend son eee Walter L. Fisher. . 1911 
Grant Jacob D. Cox....|Ohio..| 1869 Wilson 3. .2- 5c. Franklin K. Lane. 1913 
. ..|Columbus Delano.| ‘f.. 870 as te John B. Payne.../V 1920 
“ .|Zachariah Chandler|Mich.| 1875 || Harding. .|Albert B. Fall 1921 
Hayes.......+. Carl Schurz...... Mo....| 1877 “HYD S -|Hubert Work. 1923 
Garfield .|Sam-.J. Kirkwood|Iowa..} 1881 Coolidge. 3 s i 1923 
hur. A ae 66 | ep tgl Bek Be : .|Roy O. West. 1928 
ed 0 .|Henry M. Teller. .|Col... 1882 Hoover. . .|Ray Lyman Wilbur 929 
Cleveland. ..... {Lucius Q. C. Lamar|Miss..} 1885 |!) F. D. Roosevelt.|Harold L. Ickes. . 1933 
Vice-Presidents of the United’ States 
Resi- | Qua-| Poli- 
Name Birthplace Yr. |den’e| lif. }| tics Place of Death Yr. |Age 
1j)John Adams,......- Quincy, Mass.......- 1735|Mass..'1789|Fed...|Quincy, Mass........ 1826} 90 
2|/Thomas Jefferson. ..|Shadwell, Va........- 1743)Va....|1797|Rep...|Monticello, Va....... 826] 83 
3|/Aaron Burr........- Newark, N. J........ 1756|N. Y¥..|1801|Rep...|Staten Island, N. Y...}1836] 80 
4\George Clinton..... Ulster Co., N.. Y...... 1739| ** ,.|1805|/Rep...|Washington, D. C....|1812| 73 
5|Elbridge Gerry... .. Marblehead, Mass... .|1744|/Mass..|1813|Rep... s ...-|1814| 70 
6| Daniel D. Tompkins ./Scarsdale, N. Y...... 74\N. Y..|1817|Rep...|Staten Island, N. Y...|1825} 51 
7\John C. Calhoun... .|/Abbeville, S. C;...... 1782|S. C...|1825|Rep..,| Washington, D. C....|1850} 68 
8|Martin Van Buren. .|Kinderhook, N. Y....|1782|N. Y..|1833]}Dem..)/Kinderhook, N. Y....|1862) 79 
9)Richard M. Johnson. |I.ouisville, Ky........ 1780|Ky... .|1837}Dem..,|}Frankfort, Ky....... 70 
10)John Tyler... 5. Greenway, Va.......- 1790|Va....|1841}Dem,.|Richmond, Va....... 72 
11|George M. Dallas. ..}Philadelphia, Pa...... 1792|Pa....|1845)Dem. .|Philadelphia, Pa...... 72. 
12|Millard Fillmore. ...|Summerhill, N. Y....}1800|N. Y..|1849) Whig..|/Buffalo, N. Y........ 74 
13] William R. King. ...|Sampson Co., N. C...|1786|Ala...|1853|Dem..|Dallas Co., Ala....... 67 
14|John C. Breckinridge|Lexington, Ky....... 821|Ky... .|1857)Dem..|Lexington, Ky....... 54 
15|Hannibal Hamlin... |Paris, Me........... 809|Me....11861)Rep.../Bangor, Me.......... 81 
16} Andrew Johnson....}Raleigh, N.C........ 1808|Tenn.|1865|Rep...|Carter Co., Tenn 66 
17\Schuyler Colfax..... New York City, N. Y.j|1823)Ind. ..|1869|Rep...|Mankato, Minn...... 62 
18|Henry Wilson.....: Farmington, N. H....|1812)Mass..|1873|Rep Washington, D. C 63 
19| William A. Wheeler..|Malone, N. Y.. . Malone, NOY). sas 68 
20|Chester A. Arthur...|Fairfield, Vt... New York City, N 56 
21\Thos. A. Hendricks.. ..|Indianapolis, Ind 66 
22|}Levi P. Morton..... 5 otk L .|Rhinebeck, N. Y 96 
23) Adlai EB. Stevenson. .|Christian Co., Ky,... : .|Chieago, Ill. . 78 
24/Garrett A. Hobart. .|Long Branch, N. J... .|1844|N. J...|1897|Rep...|Paterson, N. J. . 55 
25|Theodore Roosevelt. |New York City, N. Y.|1858|N. ¥..|1901|Rep...|Oyster Bay, N. Y 61 
26|Chas. W. Fairbanks. |Unionville Centre, Ohio|1852\Ind 1905|Rep...|Indianapolis, Ind 3 66 
27\James S. Sherman...|Utica, N. Y.......... 55|N. Y..|1909|/Rep.../Utiea, N. Y....... J 57 
se at aa Sone ey pe. MARGHSStOE, Ind.. Tee cad 1913|}Dem, ,|Washington, D, C....|1925] 71 
‘alvin Coolidge..... ymouth, Vt........ ass..|1921|Rep...|Northampt Mass,..}1 60 
By aiirles c: Ente: ie piferiad fae oe reer ae nt Rep. Bed phd 3 “ae ag a oes 2 
arles Curtis....... ‘opeka. Kan.....-... an. ./1929|Rep. ashington, D. C....|1936| 76 
32| John Nance Garner..|Red River Co., Tex. .|1869!Tex. ..|1933|Dem..|..... a A RAP es Pe Pi 
Speakers of the House of Representatives 
Name State; Time Name jState; Time Name State) Time 
F.A.Mublenburg}/Pa, ../1789-1791||James K. Polk.../Ter..|1835-1839||Joseph W. Keifer.|O. .. = 
J. Trumbull... ../Ct.. .|1791-1793||R. M, T. Hunter.|Va.. .}1839-1841 Jonny G. Carlisle..| Ky... 1sss-980 
F.A.Mublenburg|Pa. ..|1793-1795||John White. . ... Ky...|1841-1843/|Thomas B. Reed .|Me.. .|1889-1891 
Jonathan Dayton|N. J /1795-1799||John W. Jones. ../Va. ..|1843-1845||Charles F. Crisp.|Ga...|1891-1895 
Theo. Sedgwick. .|Mas. |1799-1801/|Jobn W. Davis...|Imd. .|1845-1847||Thomas B. Reed .|Me. 1895-1899 
Nathaniel Macon|N. C./1801-1807||/R. C. Winthrop..|/Mas. |1847-1849||D. B. Henderson. |Ia.. . .|1899-1903 
Joseph B.Varnum|Mas. |1807-1811|| Howell Cobb. .../Ga...|1849-1851]|Joseph G.Cannon|Iil. . .|1903-191 
Henry Clay setts Ky...|/1811-1814/|Linn Boyd...... Ky.. .|1851-1855||Champ Clark....|Mo. . 1911-1919 
Langdon Cheves./S. C./1814-1815||N. P. Banks..... Mas. /1856-1857||Fred’k H. Gillett.|Mas. |1919-1925 
Henry Clay..... Ky... .|1815-1820//James L. Orr... ./S. C,|1857-1859||Nich. Longworth|O. ...|1925-1931 
John W. Taylor..|N. Y.|/1820-1821||Wm. Pennington.|N. J.|/1860-1861||John N. Garner. .|Tex. . 1931-1933 
Philip P. Berbour)Va. ../1821-1823}/Galusha A. Grow|Pa. ..|1861-1863||Henry T. Rainey.|Hl.. .|1933-1934 
Henry Clay..... y,.-|1823-1825]/Schuyler Colfax ..|Ind. .|1863-1869|| Joseph W. Byrns.|Ten. | 1935-1936 
John W. Taylor..)N. Y.)1825-1827|| James G. Blaine..|Me.. |1869-1875||Wm. B. Bankhead| Ala. |1936-1940 
And. Stephenson .|Va. ../1827-1834/| Michael C, Kerr. |Ind. ./1875-1876||Sam Rayburn. ...|Tex..|1940 
John Belli), 2... Ten..|1834-1835||Samuel J. Randall) Pa. . ./1876-1881 es iy 4 rr. 
The Oath of a President 
The Constitution directs that the President shall| In place of ‘‘pr 3 
take the following oath or affirmation: ‘I do| the ota ee MIN RE Sah he took 


solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of president of the United States, 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United 


States,”’ 


George Washington, as President, took the fol- 
} “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
,will support the Constitution of the United 


lowing oath: 
that I 
States. 


Oath of U. S. Supreme Court Justice 


~ 


I do solemnly swear that I will administer just: 
without respect to persons, and do. equal CEs 
the poor and to the rich; and that I 
discharge all the duties incumbent o 
ietied oa to er eee of my abilities and under- 
Standing, agreeably to the Constitution and |. 
of the United States. 2 om 


will faithfully 
n me as Judge, 


S 
E 
e 
. 
E 
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The Convention at Havana 


(Ratified by the Senate of the United States Sept. 27, 1940} 


_The foreign ministers of 21 American Repub- 
lics, meetin in Havana, Cuba (July 21-30, 1940) 
adopted and signed (some with reservations) The 
Act of Havana, designed to preserve their wealth 
from outside aggression, and projects to promote 
the external security and the internal harmony 
of the Western Hemisphere. The meeting, the 
second consultative one since the opening of the 
European War, adopted one convention, 21 resolu- 
tions, one recommendation and four declarations, 
according to a summary issued by the Department 
of State of the United States. Of these instru- 
ments only the convention requires parliamen- 
tary ratification by the various republics, sinc@ it 
has equal rank with a treaty and constitutes a 
contractual obligation on the part of the sigza- 
tories that ratify it. p 

The Act of Havana sets up machinery to take 
over, under collective administration, any Euro- 
pean possessions in the Western Hemisphere 
threatened with a transfer from the sovereign 
that exercises control (Sept. 1, 1939), and toward 
control by another non-American power. The 
proposed organization to carry out these objec- 
tives is to be called the Inter-American Com- 
mission on Territorial Administration and will 
be composed of one representative from each 
ratifying republic. 

The text of the Act of Havana follows: 

’ WHEREAS: : 

The status of regions in this continent belong- 
ing to European powers is a subject of deep con- 
cern to all of the Governments of the American 
Republics; 

As a result of the present European war there 
may be attempts at conauest, which has been 
repudiated. in the international relations of the 
American Republics, «thus placing in danger the 
essence and pattern of the institutions of 
America; 4 beau 

The doctrine of inter-American solidarity 
agreed upon at the meetings at Lima and at 
Panama requires the adoption of a policy of 
Vigilance and defense so that systems or regimes 
in conflict with their institutions shall not upset 
the peaceful life of the American Republics, the 
normal functioning of their institutions, or the 
tule of law and order; i 

The course of military events in Europe and 
the changes resulting from them may create the 

ave danger that European territorial possessions 
& America may be converted into strategic cen- 
ters of aggression against nations of the American 
Continent; 5 

The Second Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the American Republics, 


Cage ee! in the Americas 
t when islands or regions in the s 
a tocer the possession of non-American na- 
tions are in danger of becoming the subject ot 
barter of territory or change of sovereignty, the 
American nations, taking into account the im- 
perative need of continental security and the 
desires of the inhabitants of the said islands or 
regions, May set up a ibe of provisional ad- 
ministration under the following conditions: 

(a) That as soon as the reasons requiring this 
measure shall cease to exist, and in the event 
that it would not be prejudicial to the safety of 
the American Republics, such territories shall, in 
accordance with'the principle reaffirmed by this 
declaration that peoples of this continent have 
the right freely to determine their own des- 
tinies, be organized as autonomous states if it 
shall appear that they are able to constitute and 
maintain themselves such. condition, or be re- 
stored to their previous status, whichever of these 
alternatives shall appear the more practicable 


and just; 

: the regions to which this declaration 
aide Tah be pinoet temporarily under the pro- 
visional administration of the American Repub- 
lics and this administration shall be exercised 
with the two-fold purpose of contributing to the 
security and defense of the Continent, and to 
the economic, political and social progress of 

ch regions and, 

. : pemtten oo ittee, composed 
ereate an emergency comm f, 

eae representative of each of the American 

Republics, which committee shall be deemed con- 

stituted as soon as two-thirds of its members 

cat have been appointed. Such appointments 

shall be made by the American Republics as soon 


. le. ¢ < 
ae he « Petealites shall meet on the request of any 


ti of this resolution. 
at it becomes necessary as an imperative emer- 


gency measure before the coming into effect of 
the convention approved by this Consultative 
Meeting, to apply its provisions in order to safe- 
guard the peace of the continent, taking into ac- 
count also the desires of the inhabitants of any 
of the above-mentioned regions, the committee 
shall assume the administration of the region 
attacked or threatened, acting in accordance 
with the provisions of the said convention. As 
soon as the convention comes into effect, the 
authority and functions exercised by the com- 
mittee shall be transferred to the inter-American 
Commission for Territorial Administration. 

Snould the need for emergency action be so 
urgent that action by the committee cannot be 
awaited, any of the American Republics, indi- 
Vidually or jointly with others, shall have the 
right to act in the manner which its own defense 
or that of the continent requires. Should this 
situation arise, the American Republic or Re- 
publics taking action shall place the matter be- 
fore the committee immediately, in order that it 
may consider the action taken and adopt ap- 
propriate measures. 

None of the provisions contained in the pres- 
ent Act refers to territories or possessions which 
are the subject of dispute or claims between Euro- 
pean powers and one or more of the Republics of 
the Americas. 

The United States Department of State listed 

these additional projects as adopted: 
., 4 resolution urging the Inter-American Neutral- 
ity Committee, which sits in Rio de Janeiro, to 
draft a proposed convention to make effective the 
Maritime security zone decided by the first consul- 
tative meeting in Panama (Sept. 1939). . 

A resolution urging the governments of the 
American republics to prevent political activities 
within their borders on the part of diplomatic and 
consular agents accredited to them by foreign gov- 
ernments. . 

A resolution authorizing the Pan American 
Union to summon a conference to draw a conven- 
tion outlining procedure for exchange of police in- 
formation and coordination of police efforts by the 
Tepublics and “other States in the continent’ 
against subversive activities of aliens. 

A resolution urging the greatest possible precau- 
tion in the issuance of passports, to avoid fraudu- 
lent use, and uniform punitive measures to be 
adopted by the republics, y 

A resolution demanding adoption of legislative 
measures by each republic adequate to ‘‘suppress 
any activities directed, assisted or abetted by for- 
eign governments or foreign groups or individuals, 
which tend to subvert the domestic institutions, or 
to foment disorder in their internal political life, 
or to modify by pressure, propaganda, threats or in 
any other manner the free and existing right of 
their peoples to be governed by their existing demo- 
cratic systems’’ and to interchange information re- 
lating to such activities. 

A resolution setting up rules to prevent the cross- 
ing from one republic into another of individuals 
or groups bent on “‘promoting civil strife, internal 
disturbances or spreading subversive ideologiés’”’ 
and advocating “‘effective prohibition of every po- 
litical activity by foreign individuals, associations, 
groups or political parties, no matter what form 
they may use to disguise or cloak such activity. 

A resolution urging the governments of the re- 
publics to remove all legitimate barriers against 
cooperation in continental solidarity. 

A resolution asking the Pan-American Union to 
set up a standing committee of five to keep watch 
over inter-American relations and to cooperate in 

acific settlement of disputes that may arise be- 
ween two or more republics. 

A declaration that ‘‘any attempt on the part of 
a non-American State against the integrity or in- 
violability of the territory, the sovereignty or the 

litical independence of an American State shall 
oS considered as an act of aggression against the 
States which sign this declaration,’ to which was 
added a recommendation that any two or more 
American States should ‘‘negotiate the necessary 
complementary agreements so as to organize co- 
operation for defense and the assistance they will 
lend each other in the event of aggression such as 
those referred to in this declaration.” 

A declaration that the republics will maintain 
their solidarity and will settle all disputes among 
themselves by peaceful means. 

The countries attending the convention were 
Mexico, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
Tagua, Panama, Ei Salvador, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Colombia, Venezuela, Argentina, 
Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, Chile, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Peru and the United States. 
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Monroe Doctrine; Washington Monument 


The Monroe Doctrine 
Source: Official Government and Historical Records 


President James Monroe in 1820 announced that 
the citizens of the United States wished success 
to the revolting Spanish colonies in South America, 
but that this government would maintain strict 
neutrality. In 1821 the Russian Emperor issued a 
ukaseé prohibiting citizens of other nations from 
navigating and fishing within 100 Italian miles of 
the northwest coast of North America south of 
Behring Straits to latitude 51°. In 1823 the Monroe 
administration denounced and defied the ukase 


-and declared that ‘‘the American continents are no 


longer subjects for any new colonial establish- 
ments.’’ 

Meantime the Holy Alliance of Austria, Russia 
and Prussia joined by France undertook “‘to put 
an end to the system of representative govern- 
ment”? and it was proposed to overthrow new 
governments erected out of the old colonies of 
Spain in the Western Hemisphere. 

This was the situation (August 1823) when 
George Canning, British foreign secretary, wrote 
to Richard Rush, American minister in London, 
suggésting a joint declaration, in substance, that 
the recovery of the colonies by Spain was hopeless; 
that neither Great. Britain nor the United States 
was aiming at the possession of any portion of 
these colonies; and that they could not see with 
indifference any portion of them transferred to any 
other power. Great Britain had not at that time 
recognized the new States in Spanish America but 
did so later, when Canning was Prime Minister. 
“T called the New World into existence,’’ he said, 
‘to redress the balance of the Old.” — 

It was after deliberation by the President and his 
Cabinet, which contained John Quincy Adams, 
Secretary of State, John C. Calhoun and William 
Wirt (and also after consultation with Thomas 
Jefferson, who approved), that. the American posi- 
tion was formally stated in Monroe’s message 
(Dec. 2, 1823) asserting, ‘tas a principle in which 
the rights and interests of the United States are 
involved, that the American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European powers. 4 

“Tt is only when our rights are invaded or seri- 
ously menaced that we resent injuries or make 
preparation for our defense. With the movements 
in this hemisphere we are of necessity more im- 
mediately connnected and by causes which must be 
obvious to all enlightened and impartial observers. 
The political system of the allied powers is essen- 
tially different in this respect from that of 
America. This difference proceeds from that which 
exists in their respective Governments. And to the 
defense of our own, which has been achieved by 
the loss of so much blood and treasure, and ma- 
tured by the wisdom of their most enlightened 
citizens, and under which we have enjoyed un- 
exampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the ami- 


cable relations existing between the United States 
and those powers to declare that we should con-~ 
sider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety. With the exist- 
ing colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. 

“But with the Governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration and 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power in any other light 
than as the manifestation of an unfriendly dis- 
position toward the United States. F 

“It is still the true policy of the United States 
to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that 
other powers will pursue the same course.’’ 

“Our policy in regard to Europe . . . remains the 
same, which is, not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its Powers; to consider the 
government de facto as the legitimate government 
for us; to cultivate friendly relations with it, and 
to preserve those relations by a frank, firm and 
manly policy, meeting in all instances, the just 
claims of every Power, submitting to injuries from 
none. ... 

*‘In the wars of the European Powers in matters 
relating to themselves we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our policy so to do. 
It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously 
menaced that we resent injuries or make prepara- 
tion for our defense with the movements in this 
hemisphere we are, of necessity, more immediately 
connected.’’ . 

In the first draft of his message, Monroe showed 
concern over internal developments in. Europe. 
Adams advised him to eliminate that part on the 
ground that it was poor policy, that it would take 
from the message much of the force which would 
be given it if it were grounded solely on the funda- 
mental principle of self-defense. Adams had his 
way, although not, without a struggle in the 
Cabinet. 

The United States Government sent to Germany 
and Italy (June 17, 1940) the following note: 

“The Government of the United States is in- 
formed that the government of France has 
requested of the German Government the terms 
of an armistice. 

“The Government of the United States feels it 
desirable, in order to avoid any possible misunder- 
standing, to inform Your Excellency that in ac- 
cordance with its traditional policy relating to the 
Western Hemisphere the United States would not 
recognize any transfer and would not acquiesce in 
any attempt to transfer any geographic region of 
the Western Hemisphere from one non-American 
power to another non-American power.’ 

French, British and Dutch Governments re- 
ceived similar notices. 


Washington National Monument 
Source: An Official of the Monument Society 


The Washington National Monument, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., is a tapering shaft or obelisk of 
white marble, 555 feet, 54 inches in height, and 55 
feet, 144 inches square at the base. Latitude, 
38° 53’ 21” .681 N.; longitude, 77° 02’ 07” .955 W. 
Eight small windows, two on each side, were cut 
into the pyramidion, near its base. 

The erection of the Monument by the Washington 
National Monument Society, using funds obtained 
by popular subscription, was authorized by Congress 
in 1848. The cornerstone was laid on July 4 of 
the same year. Work progressed slowly until 
1854, $300,000 having been subscribed and 150 feet 
of the shaft erected, when a block of marble from 
the Temple of Concord, in Rome, contributed by 
the Pope, was stolen. Mainly because of the popular 
indignation caused by this incident. no further 
funds were forthcoming from the public, and con- 
eenction hoes ceased aga 1876, when it was 

sumed, a overnment expense, 
of Engineers, U. S. Army. Bele: Gea 

The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was 
set in a on December 6, 1884, marking the 
oo eat = a ae gee enumenk was dedi- 

le ry 21, . and was 
public on October 9, 1888. eras ae 
The Monument is faced with dressed white 


marble in 2-foot courses. All of the marble was 
obtained from a nearby source in Maryland, with 
the exception of the first 13 courses laid after 
work was resumed in 1876, which were brought from 
Massachusetts. For the first 150 feet, the marble 
is backed by rubble masonry of Potomac River 
gneiss, or bluestone. From this point, cut New 
England granite was used to the 452-foot level, 
above which the walls are entirely of marble. 

Set into the interior walls are memorial stones, 
with inscriptions, contributed by foreign countries. 
States, cities and organizations. 
of pure. aluminunt So inches aris pene puramd 

: n -6 inches a base | ‘a 
inches high, weighing 100 ounces. eng ee 

The computed weight of the Monument is 81.120 
tons, divided as follows: Foundation, 36,912 tons: 
lower portion of shaft, erected prior to 1854, 22,373 
tons; upper portion of shaft, 21,260 tons; pyra- 
midion, 300 tons; iron framework, 275 tons. 

The Monument may be ascended by elevator; or, 
by stairs, 898 in number. Visiting hours are from 
9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. daily including Sundays and 
holidays, throughout the year; except that, from 
April 15 to October 31, visiting hours on Saturdays 
and Sundays are from 9:00 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. The 
bs EY is not open to visitors on Christmas 
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NEW YORK STATE STATISTICS 


Population and Area by Counties 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census; for 1940 returns see Index, Population 


1930 Per ct. of in- 
Area, 2 crease 
County square P 1920 1910 1900 1890) |————_|__. 
mailes, | Total | mn : 1920 to/1910 to 
93) bretgs 1930 1920 
New York.........| 47,654/12,588,066] 264.2/10,385,227 9,113,614|7,268,894) 6,003,174} 21.2 14.0 
IURIEY sinc slain s + 0 «x 527} 211,953) 402.2) 186,106] 173,666} 165,571 164,555} 13.9 
TA 1,047 38,025 36.3 36,842 1,412) 41,501 43,240) 3.2 11:3 
SPORES ere 6ie'cp a <'n, 00's 41| 1,265,258/30,860.0] 732,016].........|......-.-Jeceessseee 12.8 cee 5 
PEGOMIB Sc 6 dc 50.0,» 705; 147,022) 208.5 13,610} 78,809} 69,149 62,973] 29.4 44.2 
Cattaraugus....... 1,343 72,398 53.9 71,323} 65,919} 65,643 60,866 1.5 8.2 
ONC Oe ar 703 64,751 92.1 65,221 67,106) 66,234 65,302} —0.7 | —2.8 
Chautauqua. ...... 1,069 126,457 118.3} 115,348] 105,126] 988,314 75,202 9.6 (ac 
4 74,6380 183.5 65,87 54,662) 54,063 48,265} 13.4 20.5 
.6' 38.8 34,969) 35,575) — 36.568 37,776} —O.9 | —1.7 
46,687 44.5 43,898} 48,230} 47,430 46,437 6.4 | —9.0 
41,617 64.6 38,9380} 43,658} 43,211 46,172 6.9 |—10.8 
31,709 63.0 29,625} 29,249] 27,576 28,657 7.0 1.3 
41,163 28.4 42,774, 45,575) 46,413 45,496] —3.8 | —6.1 
105,462 130.8 91,747] \ 87,661) 81,670 77,879) 14.9 4.7 
762,408} 737.3) 634,688] 528,985] 433,686] 322'981| 20.1 20.0 
33,959 18.5 31,871} 33,458! 30,707 33,052 6.6 | —4.7 
45,694 27.2 43,541) 45,717; 42,853 38,110 4.9 | —4.8 
46,560 90.2 ,927| 44,534) 42.842 37,650 3.6 0.9 
44,468 89.7 37,976] 37,615} 34,561 33,265} 17.1 1.0 
25,808 40.1 25,796] 30,21 31,478 31,598) —,.. |—14.6 
3,929 2.3 3,970 4,373 4,94 4,762) —1.0 | —9.2 
+0 43.9 64,962) 56,356] 51,049 45,608} —1.5 15.3 
83,574 65.6 82,250 0,382) 76,748 68,806 1.6 2.3 
2,560,401/36,062.0) 2,018,356/1,634,351/1,166,582| 838.547/ 26.9 23.5 
23,447 18.5 23,704; 24,849) 27,427 29,806} —1.1 -6 
37,560 59.5) 36,830) 38,037] 37,059 37,801 2.0 | —3.2 
39,790 61.2 39,535] 39,2 40,545 42,89 0.6 0.6 
881} 639.3) 352,034) 283,212) 217,854! 1891586] 20.4 24.3 
60,076} 150.9 57,928] 57,567] 47,488 5,69: 3.7 0.6 
303,053) 1,106.0) 126,120] 83.930) 55,448].......... 140.3 50.3 
1,867,312/84,877.8) 2,284,103|2,762,522/2,050,600] 1,515,301/—18.2 |—17.3 
149,329} 286.1 118,705} 92,036| 74,96 62,491) 25.8 29.0 
198,763} 159.0] 182,833} 154,157] 132,800) 122,922 8.7 18.6 
291,606; 373.4; 241,465] 200,298) 168,735) 146,247/ 20.8 20.6 
54,276 83.6 52,652} 52,286) 49,605 48,453 3.1 0.7 
130,383! 156.3) 119,844) 116,001] 103,859 97,859 8.8 3.3 
28,795 72.7 28,619 2,000} 30,164 30,803 0.6 |—10.6 
69,645 72.1 1,045} 71,664; 70,881 71,883} —2.0 | —0.9 
46,710 46.3 46,200]. 47,216] 48,939 50,861 1.1: | —2.2 
13,744 59.0) 10,802} 14,66 78 14,849) 27.2 |—26.3 
1,079,129| 9,991.9] 469,042} 284,041] 152,999] 128,059] 130.1 5.1 
119,781 180.7; 113,129) 122,276) 121,697) 124,511 5.9°| —7.5 
158,346} 2,778.0} 116,531 96) 67,021 51,693) 35.9 35.6 
59,599] 325.7 45,548] 46,873] 38,298 5,162} 30.8 | —2.8 
90,960 33.7 88,121 9,00. 9,083) 85,04 3.2 | —1.0 
63,214 76.9 60,02 61,917} 61,089 57,663 5.5 | —3.0 
125,021} 606.9) 109,363) 88,235) 46,852 29,797} 14.3 23.9 
¢ 19,667 30.6) 21,303} 23,855) 26,854 29,164) —7.7 |—10.7 
12,909 38.4 13,098 4,004 5,811 16,711) —1.4 | —6.5 
24,983 74.4 24,735) 26,972} 28,114 28,227 1.0 | —8.3 
82,671 59.1 ,627| 83,362) 82,82 1,473 2.5, | —3.3 
161,055) 175.1 110,246} 96,138) 77,582 62,491} 46.1 14.7 
35,272 35.2 33,163} 33,808) 32,306 1,031 6.4 | —19 
25,480 49.0 24,212) 25,624) 27,951 9,93. 5.2 | —5.5 
41,490 87.2 35,285 .647| 33,83 32,923) 17.6 4.9 
80,15 70.5 74,979| 91,769) 88,422 7,06: 6.9 |—18.3 
34,174 39.0 31,673} 32,223) 29,943) 27,866 7.9 | —1.7 
46,4) 55.5 2 47,778 624 45,690) 3.6 | —6.0 
49,995 83.5) 48,827| 50,179} 48,660) 49,729) 2.4 | —2.7 
520,947} 1,162.8 .436| 283,055} 184,257) 146,772) 51.2 21.7 
28,764 47.9 30,314) 31,880) 30,413 1,193] —5.1 | —4.9 
10,848 49.1 16,641) 18,642) 20,318 21,001 1.2 1—10.7 


COUNTY SEATS IN NEW YORK STATE 
Source: State Legislative Manual 


Albany. 
Belmont. 


. .|Binghamton. 
.|Little Valley. 


Auburn. 
Mayville. 
mira. 
Norwich. 
Plattsburg. 
. |Hudson. 

Cortland. ...... Cortland. 
Delaware....... Delhi. 
Dutchess. ...... ‘Poughkeepsie. 
PIG se se ee Buffalo. 
i Stipuoeeped Elizabethtown. 
Fr: +-...-.|Malone. 
Fulton........./Johnstown, 
Genesee........|Batavia. 
Greene........./Catskill. 


Hamilton...... 'Lake Pleasant. 


| County Seat 


Bronx Boro NYC 


County 


Queens......... 
Rensselaer... 


County Seat County County Seat 
Richmond. . St. George. 
Rockland. . New City. 
St. Lawre Canton 
Saratoga... .|Ballston Spa. 
Schenectady.... {Schenectady 
Schoharie.......|Schoharie. 
Schuyler....... atkins Glen. 
a PESTA ree 
Steuben........ ath. 
Suffolk... casts Riverhead. 
Lockport. Sullivan........ Monticello, 
Utica. TiOgal, « « + sll beats wego. 
use. Tompkins......|Ithaca. 
Canandaigua. Ulster...... hs ingston. 
oshen. Warten..... oe ke George 
Albion. wwaeningioe ws Patan Falls. 
Swego. ayne..... 35 
op persiown Westchester... .|White Plains. 
armel. Wyoming...,...|Warsaw. 
Jamaica, Yates..........|Penn Yan, 
Troy. 
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New York State—Brief History; Families; the Insane 


Brief History of New York State 


Source: The Legislative Manual ; 


New York State, one of the thirteen original 
states of/the Union, was named in honor of the 
Duke of York, and is commonly referred to as the 
‘Empire State.” Visited by Verrazano in 1524, and 
first explored by Henry Hudson ard Samuel de 
Champlain in 1609, it was settled by the Dutch in 
1624. Aiter forty years as the Dutch province of 


* New Netherland, it was conquered by England in 


1664 and then renamed New York. Existing as an 
English province for over a century, it declared its 
independence of Great Britain on July 9, 1776. 
The colony of 180,000 persons has developed during 
the past 150 years into the most populous state in 
the Union, with 12,588,066 inhabitants, when the 
Federal census was taken in 1930. 

New York’s first Constitution was adopted on 
April 20, 1777, and George Clinton was declared 
elected the first Governor of the State on July 9, 
1777, New York State was in many ways the 
principal battleground of the Revolutionary War. 
Out of the three hundred and eight skirmishes and 
engagements, no less than ninety-two were fought 
on New York State soil. The Battle of Saratoga, 
cited as one of the decisive battles of the World, 


- made possible the crowning victory at Yorktown. 


The British evacuated New York City on November 
25, 1783. The Constitution of the United States 
was ratified by New York State on July 26, 1788. 
New York City became the first capital of the 
Federal Republic, and there George Washington, 
after being inaugurated as the first President, lived 
for one year and four months. 

The name of George Washington is linked with 
New York State’s early history on many occa- 
sions. He first visited New York in 1756. Except- 
ing the year 1777, he lived.in New York State a 
portion of each year from 1775, when he was 


3,153,124 Families in 


Source: United States 


chosen head of the American forces, until he bade 
farewell to his officers at Fraunces Tavern, New 
York City, on December 4, 1783. It was in New 
York State that he received the Declaration of In- 
dependence; here he planned some of his most 
important campaigns; here he proclaimed the 
cessation of hostilities; here he declined a kingship 
and wrote some of his most masterful state papers. 
Here on April 30, 1789, in Federal Hall, New_York 
City, he took the oath of office as the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. 7 Z 

George Clinton, following an election in June, 
1777, ordered by the Council of Safety created by 
the Convention of the Representatives of New 
York, was declared elected first Governor of the 
State of New York July 9, 1777. He was opposed 
by three candidates: John Jay, Philip Schuyler and 
John Morin Scott. Not only was he elected Gov- 
ernor but also Lieutenant-Governor; the latter 
office he declined. 

He was inaugurated as Governor July 30, 1777, 
at Kingston, N. Y. According to historical records, 
the ceremony was memorable though not osten- 
tatious. Standing on the same upturned barrel in 
front of the Kingston Courthouse from which the 
New York State Constitution had been read and 
proclaimed April 22, 1777, Governor Clinton in the 
uniform of a Brigadier-General of Militia, took the 
oath of office as the first Governor of the State of 
New York. The unsheathed sword he held in his 
upraised hand was perhaps mute token that the 
Governor was determined to be faithful and ef- 
ficient in his other vital responsibility—that of 
Commander-in-Chief of the military forces of the 
State. On the same day, the Council of Safety 
proclaimed Clinton as Governor-General and 


Commander-in-Chief of all the Militia, and Ad- 
miral of the Navy of the State. 


New York State, 1930 


Bureau of the Census 


Counties Counties No. 


Counties No. Counties 


Franklin. .... 63 


Dutchess...... 
Erie. . 


Of the 3,153,124 families, 1,753,641 were native 
white, 1,297,716 were foreign-born white, and 95,- 
621 were Negro. 

Families in 1920 numbered 2,441,125, 


Families in chief cities of New York State: on | Syracuse 53,034; Utica, 24,858; Yonkers, 32,514. 


The Insane in New York State 
Source: Horatio M. Pollock, Statistician, State Department of Mental Hygiene 


Total er 
pune 100,000 

Males |Fem’les| Total ‘op. 
19,515 | 21,265 | 40,780 | 390.0 
20,182 | 21,922 2,104 | 397.2 
20,921 | 22,310 | 43,231 | 402.4 
21,323 | 22,618 | 43,941 | 403.6 
21,961 | 23,106 | 45,067 | 408.6 
22,667 3,8 46,525 | 413.6 
23,385 | 24,129 | 47,514 | 411.6 
24,702 | 24,966 9,668 | 419.5 
26,180 | 26,157 | 52,337 | 431.3 
27,630 | 26,961 | 54,591 | 439.2 

8,67: 27,737 | 56,411 | 444.0 


5,790 Total ....., . (3153.28 


January 1, 1930 were—Albany, 34,065; Buffal 

139,860; New York City, 1,722,954 (Bronx, 321,970: 
Brooklyn, 616,875; Manhattan, 468,956; Queens, 
280,064; Staten Island, 35,789); Rochester, 82,033; 


Total Per 
sue 100,000 
Males |Fem’les| Total op. 

TORT. e ave eval 29,665 | 28,657 | 58,322 | 447. 
LOS Zee EN 31,156 | 29/865 | 61/021 458.8 
1038. ewes 33,108 | 31,172 | 64280 | 472.3 
1984. ecuomen 34,965 ,540 | 67,505 |/485.5 
193K. Jac Weer 36,124 | 33,943 | 70/067 | 493.4 
LOSE: cae ees 37,696 | 35,538 | 73,234 | 505.2 
1987. ve eae «| 39,419 | 36,944 | 76'363 | 516.3 
1088. ee ...| 40,907 | 38)282°] 79189 | 524.9 
1930... ae 42.683 | 39,860 | 82.543 | 536.7 
1940 Veen 44,108 | 41,198 | 85/306 | 637.6 


The 1938 patients were thus placed—in the bh State Hospitals, 78,814; in licensed institutions, 3 842; 
» 3,842; 


State hospitals for non-criminal insane, as of 


Sept., 1940—Binghamton, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cen- 
tral Islip, Creedmoor (Queens Village), Gowanda, 


(Helmuth), Harlem Valley (Wingdale), Hudson 


River (Poughkeepsie), Kings Park 

(Ward’s Island), Marcy, Middletown, Biers 
(Brentwood, L. I.), Rochester, Rockland (Orange- 
burg), St. Lawrence (Ogdensburg), Utica, Willard. 
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: 
Convictions for Crime in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Correction 


Courts of Record 


Courts of Special Sessions 


- Ait 
Ags’st/Ag’st As- | In- C’ts 
Yr. |Ag’st|Prop,.)Prop,. sault| toxi-} Other | Petit ; ~ 
the |With|W'out|Other) Tot. | Third] ca- Mis- Lar- b bes: oe r| Tot conk 
Pers. | Viol. | Viol. Deg. | tion dem. | ceny &ts. <4 ni vict’ns 
1915. .| 1,830) 1,858) 2,000] 4,470/10,158] 3,609/26,248] 26,685] 6,594 0 
1920..] .,352) 963] 1,703) 3,838] 6,856] 1.503] 5.287] 20,884] 4°64 x foreo1 
1925. .| 2,208} 1,190] 1,941) 3,575] 8,914] 2'062/15.670] 43,111] 3.820] 3765 77,202 
1930..] 2,092) 949} 1,589] 7,209/11,739] 3,303/30,521] 122/094] 6/887] 7 175,530 
1931. .| 2,223] 880] 1,213] 7,070)11,386| 3,266/36,992 ,586} 6,667/13 611,956 
1932. . 753 928) 2,506) 5,506) 9,693] 3,523/34,295| 561.970] 7,328/19 636,954 
1933. . 905) 722) 2,118) 5,240) 8,985] 3,932/36,729] 422,843] 9/323/13/5 495,811 
1934..| 1,115} 812) 2,092) 8,230)12,249] 4,258/44,296] 482/710] 8/967/11,217 563,697 
1935. .| 1,376) 1,022 950} 5,730] 9,078) 3,504/38,553} 293,035] 8,260]11,212]...... 363,743 
1936..| 1,541] 1,123) 1,076] 4,664! 8,404) 4,516/39,9 321,981] 7,459/11,470]......|. 385,400} 393,804 
1937..| 1,608) 2,043) 1,529) 3,754] 8,934] 3,631/40,321/1,020,297| 6,982] 8/178] i,360]1,080,769| 1,089,703 
1938. .| 2,072) 1,506) 1,590) 3,812 8,980} 3,550/32,314/1,116,654| 7.597] 8/980] °922/1,161,037|1,070,017 
1939. .| 2,001' 1,422) 1,641| 4,306) 9,370| 3,320 32,743'1,193,709| 6,766! 9,422| 941|1,246,901|1,256,271 


The increase, 1937 and since, in ‘‘other misdemeanors” and ‘“‘total’’ for Courts of Special Sessions, 
and the total for all courts (last column) is due to the inclusion of traffic cases. 


In 1939 the arraignments in Courts of Record throughout the State totaled 11,824; acquittals were, 


2,454; convictions, 9,370 


Of the convictions, 855 were verdict of the jury; 8,515 were by plea of the accused. 


State Prisons—Aitica, at Attica, Wyoming 
County; Auburn, at Auburn, Cayuga County; 
Green Haven, under construction at Green Haven, 
Dutchess County; Clinton, at Dannemora, Clinton 
County; Great Meadow, at Comstock, Washington 
County; Sing Sing, at Ossining, Westchester 
County; Wallkill, at Wallkill, Ulster County; State 
Prison for Women, at Bedford Hills. 

The Green Haven prison, scheduled to be ready 
for occupancy on Oct. 15, 1941, is 18 miles from 
Poughkeepsie. It will have individual cells for 
2,016 prisoners, in addition to 100 cells in the 
Segregation quarters, where incoming convicts 
are detained for health examinations before being 
assigned to regular cells. (Sing Sing has 2,640 
cells.) The regular cells will be arranged in two 
U-shaped blocks, each containing four units of 
252. These blocks will appear similar from the 
outside, but the east block will have its three 
tiers of cells arranged along balconies, while the 
west block will have them on complete floors. This 
is because convicts have been found to ‘‘react dif- 
ferently’’ to the two types of construction. 

All facilities necessary for the operation of the 
prison will be situated outside the walls to pre- 
vent them from being cut off in a convict uprising. 
A dam was laid across Gardner Hollow Creek at 
Poughquog, 4 miles east of the prison, and a pipe 
line laid to filter beds and a reservoir. just south- 
west of the Institution’s site. The prison will be 
rectangular, contained within walis 30 feet high 
—two feet higher than those at Sing Sing. The 
walls, of reinforced concrete, are 18 inches thick 
at the top and 30 inches at the base. 

The number of inmates in the State penal insti- 
tutions (as of June 30, 1940) was—Attica Prison, 
2,266; Auburn Prison, 1,702; Clinton Prison, 2,149; 
Great Meadow Prison, 1,501; Sing Sing Prison, 


2,797; Wallkill Prison, 458; Women’s Prison, 204; 
Elmira Reformatory, 1,707; Institution for Defec- 
tive Delinquents, Napanoch, 955; Institution for 
Defective Delinquents, Woodbourne, 661; N. Y. 
State Vocational Institution, Coxsackie, 636; Mat- 
teawan State Hospital, 1,511; Dannemora State 
Hospital, 1,139; Albion State Training School, 373; 
Westfield State Farm-Reformatory, 266. 

State Institutions for Criminal Insane—Mat- 
teawan State Hospital, at Beacon, Dutchess 
County; Dannemora State Hospital, at Dannemora, 
Clinton County. 

Institution for Male Defective Delinquents, 
Napanoch, Ulster County; Albion State Training 
School (females), Albion, Orleans County; Institu- 
tion for Defective Delinquents, Woodbourne, Sul- 
livan County. 

State Reformatories—Elmira Reformatory, at 
Elmira, Chemung County; Westfield State Farm, 
at Bedford Hills, Westchester County. The Elmira 
Reformatory receives from the courts sentenced 
male criminals not under 16 nor over 30 years of 
age who are convicted of or who plead guilty to a 
felony for the first time. : 

The House of Refuge, on Randalls Island, New 
York City, established in 1824 by the Society for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the 
City of New York, became part of the State De- 
partment of Correction on July 1, 1932, and its 
name was changed to the New York State Voca- 
tional Institution, which, April 15, 1935, was 
established in its new location, at West Coxsackie, 
Greene County, N. Y. All the boys in the House of 
Refuge under 16 years of age have been transferred 
to the New York State Training School for Boys 
at Warwick, Orange County. Boys 16 to 18 years of 


age may be committed, except for crimes punish« 


able by death or life imprisonment. 
o 


The New York State Police 


Source: Division of State Police 


The Division of State Police in the Executive 
Department of the State of New York was estab- 
lished by the Legislature in 1917. It consists of 
six troops of 110 officers and men each, with bar- 
racks in Batavia (Troop A, Capt. Winfield W. Rob- 
inson), Malone (Troop B, Capt. Francis S. McGar- 
vey), Sidney eee C, Capt. Daniel E. Fox), 
Oneida (Troop D, Capt. Stephen McGrath), Troy 

‘coop G, Capt. John M. Keeley), and Hawthorne 
Troop K, Capt. John A. Gaffney), and with semi- 
rmanent substations scattered through the state. 
There are also officers and men policing State 
parks and parkways on Long Island, with head- 
quarters at Babylon; and the Bronx River parkway, 


Letchworth and Allegany State parks. The head- 
quarters of the Superintendent, Major John A. 
Warner, are in the Capitol, Albany. The deputy 
superintendent is George P. Dutton; executive of- 


4 ley C. Beagle. 
neThe cntice are to erevent and detect crime and 


to apprehend criminals and to enforce the State’s 
motor vehicle laws. 

In 1939 mounted patrols covered 34,903 miles; 
motorcycles and automobile patrols, 11,179,314 
miles; 58,265 arrests; 54,562 convictions; automo- 
biles recovered, 545; sheep-killing dogs killed, 206. 
Property recovered, $371,010.98; aggregate of fines 
collected, $357,677.12. 


Only 10 in 6,000,000 R. 

The Post Office Department nominated (Aug. 14, 
1940) the often battered and dusty rural mail box 
as an outstanding symbol of the honer system in 
the United States. More than 6,000,000 of the 
little boxes are scattered across the nation from 


F. D. Mail Boxes Robbed 


vening Shade, Ark., to Rough and Ready, Tex., 
for Young America, Ind., to Social Circle, Ga. 
and back again to Bad Axe, Mich. Unguarded in 
every instance, only ten of them were reported 
robbed in the 12 months (1939-1940) period and ten 


is about the annual average. 
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390 New York State—Religious Census; Christian Endeavor Society — 
Religious Denominations in New York State, 1936 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 
Mem- : Mem- ‘Mem- 
Denomination bers Denomination bers Denomination bers 

Roman Catholic........ 3,075,428||Salvation Army..... 9,270|/Ch. of God in Christ..... 1,411 
JEWISH ese se 5 ayia pe ues nee of America. .. i cae neat eee ees aie Bata 
P Epi loskh & 0. nitarian.. Print 18 rican Nok inivcrs , 

Fethodist aa ae 5 at ...| 304,671]/Universalist t i 6,994||Ch. of God, Sts. of Christ 6,366 
Lutheran.........7....| 342,701}|Assemblies of God 4,374||Old Catholic........... 6,868 
Presbyterian..........- 247,780 ||Christadelphian. . . 131||Fire Baptized. Holiness. . 172 
adzho) 12) ee 188,010 ||Spiritualists Independent Churches... 7,137 
Congregational......... 70,164|} (Nat'l Assoc.)......... 727|\Evangelical...........- ,055 
PUGTOTINCU i sw ioe we we 67,400 | |Spiritualists WAciventigt: 5325 phc-ymele 452, 
Evangelical (Reformed) . 34,333|| (Progressive).......... 97||Christian, Mission’y Alli. 3,656 

ederated Churches. .. .. 8,827 ||Spiritualists United Brethren........ 592 
Ch. of Christ Scientist. . . 15,875|| (Nat'l. Alliance) ..,.... 60||Polish Nat'l. Catholic. . . 9,835 
Friends (orthodox). 3,262||Spiritualists Disciples of Christ...... 083 
Friends (Hicksite) 1,737||_ (Gen’l. Assembly)... ... 1,536||Ch. of Armenia......... 2,288 
Ch. of Nazarene. 1,948||Scandinavian (Evangel.) 2,495||Catholic Apostolic...... 1,100 
Moravian...:..... * 3,880||Scandinavian Plymouth Brethren..... 3,160 
Latter Day Saints. 1,817||_ (Norweg., Danish)... .. 843/||Italian Bodies.......... 3,148 
Latter Day Saints New Apostolic.......... 1,158||Mennonite Bodies....... 793 

(Reorganized) ......... 840 


The following denominations have no reported 
, membership in the State of New York: 

Apostolic (Assyian_ Jacobite); Apostolic (over- 
coming); Baha-is, Buddhist; Brethren (River); 
Brethren (Social); Brethren (German _ Baptist) 
(Dunkers); Catholic (Lithuanian National) Catho- 
lic (Liberal); Christ (Holiness); Christ (Churches 
of); Christ’s Sanctified (Negro); Congregational 
Holiness; Christian Union; Congregational (Evan- 
gelical); Divine Science; Episcopal (Reformed); 
God, Churches of (Holiness); God (General Elder- 
ship); God (The Living); Gospel (Foursquare); 
Holiness; Holy Church (United); Holiness (Pil- 
grim);_ Negro (Independent); New Jerusalem 
(Swedenborgian); Rescue Workers (American); 
Schwenkfelders; Vedanta Society. 

In 1665, Catholics sought to convert the Onon- 
dagas and other tribes in New York. In that State, 
it is said, there were no more than 7 Catholic 
families in 1596, and the few Catholics living on 
Manhattan Island 80 years later had to go to 
Philadelphia to receive the Sacraments. In 1785 
there were 1,500 Catholics in New York. In 1785 
the board of ‘‘Trustees of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the city of New York’’ was incorporated 
and purchased a site for a church. These trustees 
were not content with holding the property, but 
held that the congregation represented by them 
had the right not only to choose its pastor but to 
dismiss him at pleasure, and that no ecclesiastical 
superior, bishop, or prefect, had any right to in- 
terfere. Such a situation, as Dr. Carroll wrote to 
the New York trustees, ‘‘would result in the for- 
mation of distinct and independent societies in 
nearly the same manner as the Congregational 
Presbyterians,’’ and several churches for a time 


firmly resisted the authority of the bishops. Sub- 
sequently the present system was adopted. 

There were Jews in the original colonies before 
1650. In New York, then New Amsterdam, there 
were Jews in 1654, and in the fall of that year a 
company of Jewish refugees arrived from Brazil, 
who settled in the colony. Although the Dutch 
authorities of New Amsterdam favored the Cal- 
vinist Church and did not permit persons of other 
faiths to hold public assemblies, the Jews estab- 
lished their worship upon their arrival in the 
town, the population of which then numbered only 
about 800 persons. 

In 1760 Philip Embury, a Wesleyan local preacher 
from Ireland, landed in New York with members 
of his Irish class, and 6 years later he gathered for 
regular worship a company of Methodists, who in 
1768 erected and dedicated a chapel, since known 
as the ‘‘John Street Church.’’ 

A Lutheran congregation was formed on Man- 
hattan Island in 1648. The Lutherans who came to 
America with the Dutch Colonists of New Amster- 
dam late in the 17th century were mostly Germans 
and Scandinavians. 

The Episcopalians in 1698 consecrated Trinity 
Church in New York City. 

‘The Reformed religion came to New Netherland 
With the earliest Dutch settlers. ‘Comforters of 
the Sick’’ were commissioned to minister to the 
spiritual needs of the colonists. They. conducted 
informal religious services until the arrival of the 
first minister of the New Amsterdam Church, Rey. 
Jonas Michaelius, on April 7, 1628. In that same 
year the church, now known as the ‘‘Collegiate 
Church,’’ the oldest church in the Middle States, 


was formally organized. 


Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 


Source: Headquarters officers of the Organization 


Officers of the International Society of Christian 

deavor (prior to 1927, the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor): President, Rev. Daniel A. 
Poling, D.D.; Vice-presidents, Rev. William Hiram 
Foulkes, D.D., Harry N. Holmes, Mrs. Joseph H. 
Jones, and Rev. Arthur Stanley; Executive Secre- 
tary, Carroll M. Wright; Associate Secretary, Rev. 
Stanley B. Vandersall, D.D.; Field Secretary, 
Ernest S. Marks. 

The headquarters of the movement is in_the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Building, Mount Ver- 
non and Joy Streets, Boston, Massachusetts. ‘This 
building was erected in 1918 by the contributions 
of one hundred thousand young people throughout 
the world. 

The first_ society of Christian Endeavor was 
formed on February 2, 1881, in the Williston Con- 
gregational Church, Portland, Maine, by Rev. 
Francis E, Clark, pastor, for the purpose of train- 
ing a large number of young people in the duties 
of church membership and the activities of the 
Christian life. The early societies were for young 
people approaching maturity, but on March 29, 
1883, the first Junior Christian Endeavor society 
was organized, and in 1891 the first Intermediate 
society had its birth, Now, under graded Christian 
Endeavor, there are societies adapted to all ages, 
beginning with Juniors and including adults and 
graduate members who are called Alumni. 

There are about 80,000 Christian Endeavor so- 
cieties, with more than 4,000,000 members. So- 
cieties are found in eighty or more religious de- 


nominations, 
ee ge ge 
‘ost 0: e societies are formed in local chure 
and exist as a part of the activity of the enue 
Some, however, exist in unusual places, as in 
hospitals, aboard ship, in army camps, in public 
institutions, in prisons, in schoolhouses, and in 
homes where no church building is available, 
_, Fhe purpose of the society is, as expressed in 
its constitution, ‘‘to promote an earnest Christian 
life among its members,.to increase their mutual 
acquaintance, to train them for work in the 
church, and in every way to make them useful in 
the service of God and their fellow men.” It is 
the church training the young, and its motto is 
For Christ and the Church.’ ‘Its cardinal prin- 
ciples are stated thus: (1) Open confession of 
Christ, (2) active service for Christ, (3) loyalty to 
Christ’s church, (4) fellowship ‘with Christ’s 


people. 

_. Lhe International Society of Christi 

is the clearing-house for all forms of Christos Wer 

deavor activity. It publishes and circulates vari- 
including the Christian Endeavor 


and in practically every country on 


Wo Be ial 
orld, the official organ of the movement. 

The International Society is supported by vol- 
untary gifts, bequests and annuities from individ- 
uals and the salé of literature, badges, ete., al- 
though the latter feature is largely a service ren- 
dered to the societies and unions. 

The World’s Christian Endeavor Union com- 
prises all the national unions throughout the 
world, the number being more than fifty. 


a 
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University of the State of New York 


Source: New York State 
#3 Sad of the University with year when terms 
re: 

Chancellor, Thomas J. Mangan, Binghamton 
(1943); Vice Chancellor, William J. Wallin, Yon- 
kers (1945); Christopher C. Mollenhauer, 'N. Y¥. 
City (1947); John Lord O’Brian, Buffalo (1948); 
Susan Brandeis, N. Y¥. City (1949): Roland B. 
Woodward, Rochester (1950); William Leland 
Thompson, toy (1951); Grant C. Madill, Ogdens- 
burg (1952); George J. Ryan, Flushing (1941); 
a H. Bond, Syracuse (1942); Owen D. Young, 
Figs en City (1946); Gordon Knox Bell, N. Y. City 


President of the University and Commissioner of 


Department of Education 


Education—Frank P. Graves. 

Deputy Commissioner and Counsel—E. 

Associate Commissioners—George M. 
Lewis A. Wilson and Milton E. Loomis. 

Assistant Commissioners—for Research, J. Cayce 
Morrison; for Instructional Supervision, George 
M. Wiley, acting; for Vocational and Extension 
Education, Lewis A. Wilson, acting; for Higher 
and Professional Education, Milton E, Loomis, 
acting; for Teacher Education, Hermann coe: 
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’ PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE EMPIRE STATE; OFFICIAL FIGURES 


Daily |Teach- Teach'rs| Total | Val. of Daily |Teach-|Teach’rs| Fotal | Val. of 
Yr. | Attend.| ers Wages |Expend./Schools| Yr./| Attend.| ers Wages |Expend./Schools 
$1,000 $1,000) $1, nee } $1,000 00 $1,000 
1 857,488| 31,768] 19,219 33,421 81,768]/1930 |1,866,241| 75,511] 186,062 | 391,417] 805,645 
5| 960,433 ,115| 26,563 47,804) 121,713]/1931 |1,911,215| 77,488) 193,483 | 369,035] 857,258 
1910 |1,118,073} 41,999) 34,802 50,665) 183,017|)1932 |1,958,164) 79,494) 199,820 | 377,281} 903,272 
1915 |1,288,047| 47,881 6 71,016) 202,717//1933 |2,005,832) 78,491) 194,149 | 343,455) 892,452 
920 |1,361,600) 54,165) 70,710 | 108,597) 273,981/|1934 |2,014,439) 78,512) 185,461 | 315,188] 895,289 
1925 }1,651,126) 64,321) 134,323 | 283,506) 524,530)|1935 |2,006,795| 78,947] 186,800 | 329,182! 903,613 
1926 |1,684, 66,434 9 7,67 7, 1936 |2, ie 645) 80,159) 193,707 | 351,823]; 922,132 
1927 |1,726,772| 68,716] 148,870 | 294,312! 624°605 |1937 |1,998,909| 81,657] 197,217 75,176} 953,138 
1928 |1,768,364| 70,849] 162,183 | 324/406] 671,255 |1938 |1/985,214| 82'454| 209'023 | 391976] 992/97 
1929 }1,801,530| 73,218| 176,147 | 376,071| 737,948 |1939 (1,960,946| 82,392] 202,296 | 393,751|1,026,930 


In 1930 there were (U. S. cens" | in the State of New York 388,883 illiterates ten years of age and 
over anil s ct.) as against 425,022 in 1920 (5.1 p. ct.). Among native whites, in both years, the per- 
centage 0: illiterates averaged 0.6 or less. 

“Attendance’’ means average daily attendance. “*Teachers’’ means teaching positions. 

nditures excluding moneys from the sale of bonds and certificates of indebtedness were since 1930: 
(1930) $318,308,916; (1931) $318,666,977; (1932) $337,749,152; (1933) $322,396,309; (1934) $309,834,631; 
(1935) $314, "970, 661; (1936) $325,994, 476: (1937) $334,889,510 (1938) $354,109/166: (1939) $347,775, 704. 


Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Health; Population Estimates are as of July 1. All other 
figures are for Calendar Years 
Rates per 1,000 Pop. 
Nest |Posutation| Bisths’| Deaths |\ tse P ieder Deaths 
opulation rt eaths ria ‘ersons nder 

(Cal.) Births | Deaths |Married|5 Years |Under 5 
10,496,881 | 235,460 144, 112,843 22.4 13.8 21.5 29,584 20.5 
10,719,968 | 240,210 | 130,110 | 103,657 22.4 12.1 19.3 25,021 19.2 
10,945,595 231,363 38,942 100,986 21.1 12.7 18.5 25,535 18.4 
11,170,3 230,889 | 141,107 | 111,817 20.7 12.6 20.0 22,537 16.0 
11,394,071 | 233, 18 106,819 20.5 12.3 18.7 22,459 16.0 
11,618,199 230, 54 109,579 19.8 12.3 18.9 20,803 14.6 
11,822, 223,819 | 151,350 | 114,817 18.9 12.8 19.4 22,105 14.6 
12,026,673 | 228,134 1,00 112,836 19.0 11.7 18.8 18,10 12.8 
12,231,003 | 223,070 | 151,593 | 107,796 18.2 12.4 17.6 9,84. 13-4 
12,434.947 | 217,634 | 154,034 4, 17.5 12.4 18.4 17,633 11.4 
12, 983 216,556 147,424 109,938 17.1 11.7 17.4 16,366 11.1 
12,766,123 123 149,219 | 107,172 16,2 11.7 16.8 15,886 10.6 
882,8' 198,195 147,639 | 101,2 15.4 11.5 15.7 13,601 9.2 
2'991.768 | 187,295 | 148;2 106,912 14.4 11.4 16.5 13,250 8.9 
13,106,813 185,709 | 149,192 | 122,876 14.2 11.4 18.7 12,154 8.1 
3,225,758 | 184.424 | 148.433 | 128,460 13.9 11.2 19.4 11,414 74 
345, 181,921 153,498 | 142,036 13.6 11.5 21.3 10,740 7.0 
A hes FE 186,391 154,0: 135,425 13.8 11.4 20.1 10,509 6.8 
13,572,225 | 189,675 | 147,101 | 107.977 14,0 10.8 15.9 9,513 6.5 
13/714'785 | 188,247 49,388 | 104,820 13.7 10.9 15.3 8,902 6.0 

Still births (of which there were 5,704 in 1939) are not included in the above table. 
DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, NEW YORK STATE (Rates per 100,000 Population) 

Pulm.Tuber|Pneumonia |CardioVasc.; Bright’s Cancer Diphth. Suicide 


—————————— OS ee 
(Gay D’ths|Rate|D’ths;Rate|D’ths|Rate|D’ths/Rate|D’ths(Rate/D’ths/Rate|D’ths|Rate 


I aa iced ah a ick Rd LEI A ie cht ahs ee es ls 
Homicide esa ee 795; (1932) 764; (1933) 738, rate, 5.7; (1934) ore rate, 86 ee 


ate, 3.7; (1938) 433, rate, 3 
rate ig 2 te Se ohoitann Cok on 1 parenthesis) (190d) ae (7.0); (1910) 990 “C10 a is Tea (7. OF 
1.8 (1930) 1,078 (8.5 (1931) 1,100 (8,6); (1932) 839 (6.5); (1933) 828 yaa 592 

ra} 5); Mare $34 (4.0); (1936) 564 th. 2); (1937) 513 (3. : (1938) 412 (3.0); (1939) 433 (4 ' 


MARDANCCSHAAN DRO 


10,645| 99.3) 36,131] 337.0] 9,481) 88.4] 11,163/104,1) 1,702) 15.9) 1,442) 13.5 
14,229) 130.0 $9,177 357.9] 10,018} 91.5) 11,706) 106.9} 1,454) 13.3) 1,440) 13.2 
14,086} 126.1) 41,073)'367.7) 10,0: 89.8) 12,257| 109.7) 1,008} 9.0) 1,479) 13.2. 
13930] 122.3] 42'588| 373.8] 9,518] 83.5] 12,791] 112.3} 1,083] 9.5] 1,520] 13.3 
13,571| 116.8] 43,035| 370.4| 10,171] 87.5) 13,201] 113.6) 1,001| 8.6) 1,664) 14.3 - 
666] 141. .395| 392.4) 11,041) 93.4) 13,613) 115.1 727| 6.1) 1,635) 13. 
12,267| 102.0) 44,784| 372.4| 9,432) 78.4) 14,331] 119.2 980} 8.1] 1,856) 15. 
15,519) 126.9} 48,258| 394.6] 9,608) 78.6) 14,709] 120.3 863} 7.1] 1,932) 15. 
15,433 1} 50,214] 403.8] 9,473) 76.2) 15,144) 121.8 656) 5.3) 2,135) 17. 
12,908} 102.2| 48,221] 381.8] 9,719] 77.0] 15,588] 123.4 342| 2.7) 2,345) 18. 
13,590| 106.5] 49,693| 389.3) 9.419] 73.8] 15,989] 125.2 281) 2.2) 2,508) 19. 
12,636| 98.1) 50, 95.0) 9,848] 76.4| 16.344) 126.9 270| 2.4) 2,711} 21. 
12,134| 93.4) 51, 395.9] 10,179] 78.3) 17,003] 130.9 151] 1.2) 2,357), 18, 
1,224| 85.6] 54,138) 413.1) 10,946] 83.5) 17,698) 135.0 134) 1.0) 2,216) 16, 
11,018} 83.3 22| 414.5| 10,374| 78.4! 18,600} 140.6 102} 0.8] 2,180) 16. 
11,514| 86.3] 58,666] 439.6] 10,175) 76.2) 19,189] 143.8 64| 0.5) 2,088) 15. 
11,368 4| 59,825 cea 9, 72.8 ie a 145.7 80} 0.6) 2,122) 15. 
8,337| 61.4) 59,826) 440. 9,229) 68.0) 2 ane 149.6) 38| 0.3) 2,253) 16. 
7,434| 54.2) 63,322) 461. 5 8:79 64.01.20, #93 151.6 32] 0.2) 2, 16. 
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Geological History of the Empire State 
Source: The late John M. Clarke, State Geologist, New York State Museum 


The geological history of New York can be traced 
back to the Precambrian era, the oldest recogniz- 
able in the rocks of the earth, s 

These earliest rocks known are the Grenville 
metamorphosed sediments (gneisses, marble, etc.). 

They are exposed in the Adirondacks and the 
Hudson Highlands. They prove that in Grenville 
time Northern, Eastern, and probably Southwestern 
N, Y. was under the water. : 

After the deposition of the. Grenville sediments 
igneous activity took place on a large scale and 
“huge masses of molten rock (granite, anorthosite, 
gabbro, syenite) were pushed into the sediments 
from below. ! 

Some time after the whole Adirondack region 
was subjected to enormous pressure and intensely 
folded, and then the great mass of Grenville sedi- 
ments was upraised well above the sea. 

At the beginning of the Cambrian time, when or- 
ganic life becomes first recognizable in the State, 
only the eastern margin was submerged, but toward 
the end (Potsdam time) the sea covered the whole 
region except 


the 
Adirondacks. : 

In the long Ordovician period, during which the 
Beekmantown, Chazy, Black River and Trenton 
limestones and the Utica, Frankfort and Lorraine 
shales and sandstones were deposited, the State 
was most of the time submerged under the Ordo- 
vician sea, except for the Adirondack island. 

Toward the end of that period, however, the 
Green and Taconic Mountains arose along the 
eastern border of the State and_practically all of 
Northern, Central, Eastern and Northeastern New 
York became dry land. 

In the following Silurian period were deposited 
the Medina and Oneida sandstone and conglom- 
erate, the Clinton shale, sandstone, limestone 
and iron ore, the Rochester shale, the Lockport and 
Guelph dolomites, the Salina shales, salt and 
waterline, etc. 


central and northwestern 


During the early part. of this period the sea had 
spread over only Central and Western New York, 
while during the late Silurian it had extended over 
the State west and south of the Adirondack region. 

The strata of the next or Devonian era comprises 
the whole Catskill and southwestern plateau prov- 
inces and cover more than a third of the State. 
These rocks abound in fossils and show that the 
sea continued to cover at least the southern half. 

The sea of the Carboniferous period hardly came 
over the boundary of the State from Pennsylvania. 

At the end of Paleozoic time New York, except 
for a small area at the mouth of the. Hudson, was 
raised during the Appalachian revolution well above 
the sea, never to be invaded again until the end 
of the glacial period. 

During the long Mesozoic period New York was 
dry land; in Triassic time considerable volcanic 
activity prevailed in Southeastern New York, when 
sheets of lava (the trap of the Palisades) were 
forced into nonmarine Triassic beds. 

During the next, or Jurassic, period the State 
was above the sea and actively eroded, but in the 
following Cretaceous period Staten and Long Is- 
lands disappeared under the sea. 

At the end of this period the State, which had 
been eroded nearly to a plain, was uplifted 2,000- 
3,000 feet. 

After this time in the Tertiary period the present 
drainage and relief of the State were developed in 
its major features. 

Finally came the glacial period, which enriched 
the State with thousands of lakes and waterfalls. 

It.ended with the Champlain subsidence, during 
which the.sea came for the last time into New York, 
into the Champlain Basin and Hudson Valley. 

A recent elevation has again drained these 
regions. g 

_The Hudson River is one of the most ancient 
rivers of the continent and flows over rocks which 
have been frequently and heavily faulted. 


Minerals and Mining in New York State 
Source: An Official of the State Museum 


The mines and quarries of New York State, ac- 
cording to the New York State Museum at Albany, 
yield materials valued at more than $75,000,000 a 
year in their first marketable forms. The State has 
no gold or coal deposits. Iron ore has been mined 
and smelted since about 1750. The deposits are 
widely distributed; magnetite is obtained in the 
Adirondacks and the Hudson Highlands, hematite 
in the Clinton belt of the central and_ western 
counties, limonite in Dutchess and Columbia 
counties. 

Zine ore occurs in St. Lawrence, Orange, Ulster 
. and Sullivan counties, but the first named is the 
only producer. The output of metallic zinc in 1938 
amounted to 29,896 short tons, with a value of 
$2,870,016. 

Petroleum and natural gas represent a value of 
about $20,000,000. Gypsum in recent years has 
come into wide use for building purposes and in 
the mining and manufacture of this material New 
York leads. The output is about 700,000 short tons 
with a value of $1,100,000. 

Salt produced amounted to 14,891,907 barrels in 
1937 valued at $14,140,000. Both rock salt and 
evaporated salt are obtained. The production of 


salt by brine evaporation has been in progress in 
the central part of the State since about 1750. The 
salt beds are inexhaustible, underlying an area of 
several thousand square miles. 

_Cement manufacture, in which local clays and 
limestones are utilized, has had a rapid growth. 
The works are mostly centered in the Hudson River 
valley below Albany, but there are also plants in 
Warren, Schoharie, Tompkins, Onondaga and Erie 
counties. The present output of Portland cement is 
around 6,100,000 barrels, worth nearly $9,000,000. 
Clay and clay manufactures inclusive of brick, tile, 
ae and pottery recently have amounted to 

The quarry stones include granite and marble in 

the Adirondacks and Hudson Highlands, and a 
varied assortment of limestones and sandstones 
from other regions. Trap rock is obtained in Rock- 
land county. The total products have a value in 
excess of $12,000,000. mines of tale in’ St. 
Lawrence county are the largest in the country. 
Other minerals produced in New York State 
are garnet, diatomaceous earth, quartz, emery, 
graphite, feldspar, pyrite, slate, mi stones, mold- 
ing sand and building sand and gravel. 


New York State Museum 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The State Museum is a part of the Education 
Department of the University of the State of New 
York. The collections are arranged on the upper 
floors of the State Education Building, opposite the 
Capitol, at Albany. The collections are open free 
on week days. 

Hall of Geology and Mineralogy, Special exhibits 
in geology illustrate various industries such as 
clays, sands, limestone, salt, gypsum, building 
stone, oil and graphite. 

Hall of Paleontology. This hall includes verte- 
brates and invertebrates. The exhibits of trilobites 
and eurypterids are of unusual scientific interest. 
The wax restorations of very ancient extinct 
marine life in New York show the general appear- 
ance of these animals on the sea bottom. The Gil- 
boa fossil forest shows three layers or horizons of 
tree trunks representing as many forests that 
flourished in ancient Devonian time. These trunks 
belong to the oldest known forests in the world. 


Hall of Zoology. The animals of New Yor! 
exhibited in this hall, the larger uacene "ah 
habitat groups and the smaller mammals, birds, 
fishes, reptiles and mollusks in. extensive series of 
well-mounted specimens. The mounted \series of 
domestic poultry, including the domestic fowl 
turkeys, pigeons, peacock, ducks, geese and pheas- 
ants is extensive. The collection of birds’ eggs is 
one of the most complete in America, This section 
also contains a representative series of insects, 

State Herbarium. The State Herbarium contains 
75,000 specimens, mostly of New York plants, and 
ye Sol Jenee Beh dees = ‘une. A special exhibit 

ustrates 
Polsonous fing '€ common edible and - 
alls of Archaeology and Ethnology. 
illustrates the implements used ad un cerns 
Indians, such as flint arrow and spear heads, axes 
pipes, pottery and various articles used for adorn- 


ment, 
te e 
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Mountain Peaks 


Source: The U. S. Geological Survey; figures show feet above mean sea level 


Adirondacks—The principal mountain group in| 


Catskills—They cover an area of 1,000 square 


the Empire State, occupying an area of 5,000 square ' miles, principally in Greene, Ulster Sullivan, and 


miles in the north-northeast area. 


OHIEF ADIRONDACK PEAKS 


Delaware counties, west of the Hudson River. 


(Figures ending in 0 usually are derived from contours and may be as much as 20 feet in error) 


Ely. Ely. Elv. 
Peak County ft. Peak County ft. Peak County | ft. 
Adams........ Essex 3,584) /Esther......... Essex 4,270||Nye........... o8sex 41 
Algonquin Peak.| Essex 5,112)|Giant. . |Essex »622}|Panther.......|/Hamilton|3,865 
PT Essex 4,345|iGore. .. 2.2.0... Warren 3,595||Panther Peak. .|Essex 448 
Armstrong. .... Essex 4,455|!Gothic......... Essex 4,738)|Porter,........ Essex 4,070 
Averill Peak... .}Clinton 3,810}|Gray........... Essex 4,900||Redfiela....... Essex 4,606 
Bartlett Ridge, . |Essex 3,880|/Green......... Essex 3,928||Rocky Pk. Rdg..|Essex 4,375 
ere Essex 4,825||Haystack...... Essex 4,918||Saddle Back... .| Pssex 4,530 
Big Slide.. Mssex 4,255||Henderson..... Essex 3,660)|Santanoni...... Essex 4,621 
Blue..... Hamilton 3,759||Hoffman....... Essex 3,715||Saw Teeth. .... Essex 4,138 
Blue Ridge. Fessex 3,715||Hurricane...... Essex 3,687]|Sentinel Peak... |Essex 3,858 
Blue Ridge. Hamilton 3, Essex 3,601/|Sentinel Range..| Essex 3,902 
oe eee Essex 3 y. i 3,7 d Franklin |4,404 
Boundary Peak | Essex 4 Little Haystack..|E 2 
Calamity...... Essex 3,641/|Little Moose... 
Cascade. ....... Essex 4,092)|/Lyon....... 
Cheney Cobble |Essex 3,673||MacIntyre Mt.. 
Si Essex 4,000/|Marcy........ 
Colden. ... . |Essex 4,713||McComb...... 720 
St Essex 4,074|| McKenzie. ..... 3,617 
UL SG Essex 4,023 DURES: sos 55. Essex > ; EB 3,86 
10 SE Essex 4,842)|Nipple Top... .|Essex 4,620||Whiteface ...|/Essex 4,872 
Donaldson... ..- Franklin 4,215||Noonmark..... Essex 3,552||Wolf Jaw .....|Bssex 4,225 
Drew Brook Hamilton 3,565||North River... .|Essex 3,890 right. .......{| Essex 4,585 
CHIEF CATSKILL MOUNTAIN PEAKS 
3,700)|High Peak. .... Greene , 
'3,565||Hunter........ Greene m 
3,590)|Huntersfield :.,.|Greene 470 
3,723)|Indian Head. . ..|Greene 680 
3,500|iLone. ......... Ulster +204 
3,406 MeGregor. cies s laware 3,253)|Spruce......... Ulster 380 
3,721||Mill Br’k. Rdge.|Ulster-Del. |3,380||Spruce Top.....|Greene 5620 
3,990||Mombaccus er ,000| Stoppel Point reene 425 
3,937||Mongaup...... r 3,150| Sugarloaf......./Greene |3,647 
3,448||Mor’sv'le R'ng.. |Delaware 3,253|/Table.........- ster |3,856 
3,906||North Dome. . ./Greene 3,593||Thos. Cole..... Greene {3,935 
3,051||OverlookK....... Ulster 3,150 21 eps ee Greene 782 
3, ; 3,760) Utsayanthe Delaware!3,213 
3, > 3,863||Van Wyck..... Ister 3,260 
3, . 3,365||Vey...... Greene |3,476 
3, ; 3,855 Kill Greene 777 
3,890) | Pla’ 3 3,250/||Wildcat....... . {Ulster 3,2 
eal ichmond......|Greene 3,213||Wndhm.Hgh Pt.|Greene {3,508 
'3,264||Rocky......... Ulster 3,620||Wittenberg.....'Ulster 3,502 


CHIEF LAKES AND PONDS IN NEW YORK STATE 


Sq. 
County 5 
Hamilton. 6.14 
Franklin. 1.88 
-16 Herkimer... 1.05 
a Oneida-Oswego 79.8 
x Onondaga. . 4.75 
oe a pear al ce ae one 
larago....../Otsego........0-. 3. eZO... z 
Canandsieca.. “8 16.57 Cayuga 10.3 
oS 7: os 66.4 MLEGOTE 4 vio dus ccermeseen 1.07 
Cazenovia....... sctats oes 1.72 eas b sie ‘ ane 
hamplain... Essex-Clinton-Vt.- « | EOBBOX.. -.. <i0ia o\esaivjs.ofd Bs 
- , Chukdal noe. 490.0 .-|Hamilton........ 2.35 
Chateaugay, upper|Clinton.......... 3.85 Hamilton........ 8.43 
Chautauqua..... Chautauqua...... 20.9 SV RY EERE ETL «nce chats etate 1.60} 1, 
IRIE oid sero.o oi0's,0:« CIMBEON 4. oss sos 2.32 Hamilton. , 2.6 os. 1.21) 1,718 
Car... =...) tranklin. . 2... aes 1 pe ie 28 1 i048 
Co Se ears ivingston.......- 5.0 .| Franklin - 
oe eae Gay umencr ondaga.| 3.40. , lower| Franklin. ::: 3.46} 1,534 
Follensby, pond. .|Franklin....... ayy 1.42 , m’dle| Franklin. . 2.6 | 1,536 
orked........-. Hamilton... . 1.95 Saranac Lk. upper| Franklin. 7.95| 1,571 
1.03] 1,706 |} Saratoga . -|Saratoga... 6.78| 204 
3.29) 1,707 || Schroon 3 6.61) 807. 
oo ata Seneca 66.7) 444 
2.90; 896 }| Silver.... 1,30/1,393 
5.11] 1,225 || Silver.... .|Wyoming........ 1.19 1,356 
2.61} 800 || Skaneateles. .|Cay-Cortl.-Onond..| 13.8 | 867 
1.46} 2,187 DE Fs 5 A oiein St. Law-Fr: in 5.91)1 542 
6.96) 1,650 |) Tu , Little....|Hamilton........ 3.80/1,718 
17,43} 709 || Wolf Pond..,....|/Franklin......... 1.35|1,563 
2.26 108 Woodhbull........|/Herkimer........| 1.74|1,880 
1.27} 1, 


le = 
Lake Erie borders on New York State for an 
airline distance of 64 miles. 
Area in U. S.—4,990 square miles. 5 
Lake Ontario forms the northern boundary of 
Ney ee ees - ac line ES seed of 146 miles. 
Area in U. S.—3, squa “ 
Finger Lakes form a group of glacial lakes in cen- 


tral New York. From west to east they are—Cone- 

sus, Hemlock, Canadice, Honeoye, Canandaigua, 

Keuka, Bence, eae Owasco, Skaneateles, 
mondaga. 

eaters 2,300 wakes, ponds, or reservoirs in 

New York State, of which 78 have an area of 1 

square mile or more. ; 


a 
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eee 
New York State Parks with Campsites 
Source: Division of Parks, New York State Conservation Department 
THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PARK 


The Palisades Interstate Park is a chain of parks 
that lie along the west bank of the Hudson River 
beginning at Fort Lee in New Jersey, embracing the 
Palisades, a large part of the Highlands of the 
Hudson, and terminating at Newburgh, in New 
York. The rocks of the Palisades are said by 
geologists to be 150,000,000 years old. t 

Within the area of the Park, but not under the 
supervision of the Commissioners of the, Palisades 
Interstate Park, is the Stony Point Battlefield 


The total area of the Park is about 44,000 acres. 
In the New Jersey section are 1,700 acres. The 
New York sections include: Tallman Mountain, 170 
acres; Blauvelt, 536 acres; Hook Mountain, 671 
peres; Bear Mountain, 2,769 acres; ~-Harriman, 
35,702 acres; Storm King, 1,000 acres. 

The Park is visited annually by over 10,500,000 
persons. 2 y 

Every section of the Park is accessible by motor 
highways and by interior roads. In the summer 
season, steamboats run to Hook Mountain and 
Bear Mountain. The West Shore Railroad reaches 
the eastern borders, and the Erie the western. 


WESTCHESTER 


Hudson River Shore—Kingsland Point (85 pocadt 
at North Tarrytown; Croton Point (504 acres 
near Harmon; Crugers (251 acres) 4 miles south of 
Peekskill. = 

Long Island Sound Shore—Glen Island. (105 
acres) off New Rochelle, connected with the main- 
land; Playland—Rye Beach (273 acres), all-year 
resort. : 

Playland is the largest recreational center in the 
Westchester County Park System. In addition to 
a splendid salt-water beach and fresh-water swim- 
ming pool, boardwalk and picnic groves, it is one 
of the world’s most modern amusement parks. 
Through the facilities of the ice skating casino and 
game rooms, Playland is an all-year resort. 

Inland Parks—Tibbetts Brook (161 acres) at 
Yonkers, north of Van Cortlandt Park; V. Everit 
Macy (202 acres) at Ardsley, encompassing Wood- 


~ Reservation. 


The main artery connecting the several sections 
of the Park is U. S. Route 9-W, readily accessible 
by way of the Holland Tunnel, the George Wash- 
ington Bridge or the Dyckman Street-Englewood 
Ferry from New York City and from Yonkers, over 
the Yonkers-Alpine Ferry. It is a scenic highway 
almost constantly in sight of the Hudson River. 
New York State Route 17 gives access to the 
southern and western portions of the Harriman 
section of the Park and U. S. Route 6 crosses the 
northeastern corner of the Bear Mountain-Harri- 
man section. From the east side of the Hudson 
River, access to the Park may be had over the 
Bronx River Parkway Extension and the Bear 
Mountain Bridge. 

Cabins are available for camping at Ross Camp 
Dock, a short distance north of the George Wash- 
ington bridge. A tourist camp is provided at the 


top of the Englewood approach to the Henry Hud- - 


son Drive. The Blauvelt section provides camping 
facilities. Automobiles tourist camping is encour- 
aged in Harriman State Park with z charge of 75 
cents for 24 hours. Camping for lo&ger periods is 
oe at Lake Tiorati where the fee is $2 
per week. 


COUNTY PARKS 
lands Dake; Silver Lake (161 acres) at White 


Plains; Blue Mountain Reservation (1,586 acres) 


in the southern part of Peekskill; Poundridge 
Reservation (4,100 acres) forest lands; Mohansic 
(1,100 acres) includes Mohansic Lake on Bronx 
Parkway Extension; Willsons Woods (23 acres) at 
Mt. Vernon, adjoins Hutchinson River Parkway. 
The Bronx River Parkway has been extended 30 
miles from Kensico Dam to Peekskill. The Saw 
Mill River Parkway runs from Van Cortlandt Park 
to Chappaqua. The Cross County Parkway con- 
nects the Saw Mill River Parkway, Yonkers, with 
the Hutchinson River Parkway, New Rochelle. The 
Hutchinson River Parkway extends from the New 
York City line in Pelham Bay Park to the Cennecti- 
cut line, where it connects with the Merritt Park- 
Es which extends east (June, 1939) to West 
oint. 


LONG ISLAND STATE PARKS 


Valley Stream (107 acres) 18 miles from N. Y., 
from ,Southern State Parkway to Merrick Road. 

Hempstead Lake (903 acres) 21 miles from N. Y. 
on Southern State Parkway. : 

Jones Beach (2,413 acres) 40 miles from N. Y. 
This park is reached by the Southern State Park- 
way, Sunrise Highway, or Merrick Road to either 
the Meadowbrook State Parkway or the Wantagh 
State Parkway. Jones Beach State Park may also 
be reached from Long Beach by the Loop Cause- 
way and the Meadowbrook Parkway; and via the 
Long Island Railroad with bus connections. Jones 
Beach has over 2 miles of ocean bathing beach, a 
stillwater bathing area in Zach’s Bay, a salt water 
diving, swimming and wading pool in the West 
Bathhouse, a marine stadium, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, game areas, marine boardwalk, and other 
facilities. 

Adjoining Jones Beach State Park on the east 
is the Jones Beach Bird Sanctuary, an area of 


* about 500 acres, leased from the Town of Oyster 


Bay. This area has been developed as a scientific 
bird sanctuary where naturalists and bird students 
may come to study the birds in their natural en- 
vironment. Over 200 different varieties of birds 
have been identified during the last year and many 
hundreds have been banded and released for scien- 
tifie study. : 

Bethpage (1,374 acres) 32 miles from N, Y., north 
of Farmingdale. Bethpage occupies a rolling 


wooded tract north of the Village of Farmingdale 
on the Nassau-Suffolk County Line. Four 18-hole 
golf courses and a clubhouse ‘are available. There 
are picnic groves, over ten miles of bridle paths 
and pedestrian trails, a stable where well-trained 
saddle horses may be hired, and a polo field where 
games may be witnessed every Sunday afternoon 
during the polo season. 
Fire Island (800 acres) 53 miles from 'N. Y.; ferry 
ee perv Ae on eat? 
elmont Lake 6 acres) 42 miles from N. Y. 
Heckscher ‘(1,518 acres) 50 miles from N. ¥.: on 
Great South Bay, south of E. Islip. ae 
A gift to the State of 200 acres of 
country estate of the late W. Bayard 


Cutting at 
Great River, L. I., for use as a b 
Was announced in ae arboretum 


Park Commission. The Bact conte eee 
Bata evergreens and is noted for its land- 
mekats oar among hae, saunge 
*iienteck Point abs acres) 132 miles feds x ¥.: 
oMmither ‘Mills (1,755 acres) 122 miles from N = 
orient Beach” (Sid acto) TP miles trom N.Y; 
on Gardiner’s Bay. ane 


Westbrook, 


*Campsites available at a charge of 75 cents a day or $2.50 a week. 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN REGION 


Catskill Park contains 544,000 acres, of which the 
state owns more than 232,000 acres. The park is 
situated in the Hudson, Delaware and Mohawk 
valleys. There is a rim of high, rough, and precip- 
itous mountains extending from the northerly end 
of the park along the northeast and easterly part. 
The Catskill section is reached by rail on the New 
York Central to Rhinecliff, thence by ferry to 
Rondout, the terminus of the Catskill Mountain 
branch of the New York Central railroad; and by 
the New York, Ontario and Western railroad. No 
charge is made in the preserve for the use of 
campsites or facilities. The chief campsites are: 

Beaverskill—turn north from State Highway, 
Toute 17, two miles west of Livingston Manor. The 


campsite is about five miles from t 
Hare eg § ipeoct BIE POLICE 

oodlan alley—turn south from State High- 
way, route 28, one mile west of Phoenicia, Mes 
miles run on good macadam to campsite. 

Devil’s Tombstone—turn north 
Highway, route 28, at Phoenicia or 
State Highway, route 23-A, two miles east of 
Hunter, The campsite is at the southerly entrance 
to the Stony Clove, a narrow defile between Hunter 
= Se mountains, through which the high- 

es. 

North Lake—turn north from State Highway, 
route 23-A, at Haines Falls. There fol 3 
of three miles. vows Hate 


south from 


from_ State. 
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UP STATE PARKS 


Taconic, at Copake Falls (6,000 acres) and Rudd 
Pond at Millerton (200 acres), 90 miles from N. ¥.; 
Lake Taghkanic (750 acres), 115 miles from N. Y¥.; 
Clarence Fahnestock Memorial (3,400 acres), 9 
Miles from Cold Ls ern Margaret Lewis Norrie 
(330 acres) on Hudson River, 9 miles north of 
Poughkeepsie. 

Wall tents, 12 x 14 with floor, outside fireplace, 
table and benches and accommodating six are 
available at $1 a day, $6 a week, or $20 a month. 
Wall tents, 8 x 10, and accommodating four, rent 
for 75 cents a day, $4.50 a week or $15 a month. 
Campsites are rented to those supplying their own 
equipment at 50 cents a day, $3 a week or $10 a 
month. Cottages accommodati as many from 
two to eight persons are available at from $2 to 
$8 a day, $6 to $40 a week or $20 to $120 a month. 
Application for accommodations should be made 
in advance to the superintenndent at Taconic park 
and the caretakers at the others. 

The Adirondack Forest Preserve with its 2,164,- 
529 acres, its mountains, streams and lakes, is 
with a single exception, the largest forest preserve 
in the United States. Camping is free in the Forest 
Preserve. The State has provided many public sites, 
all marked by signs, but visitors should register 
with the rangers in charge. No camping permit is 
granted for longer than two weeks, but permits 
can be renewed for two weeks provided such re- 
newal does not deprive others of the privilege of 
camping. 

The chief campsites are: 

Lake George Battleground—route U. S. 9, about 
one-fourth mile south of Lake George village at 
the southerly end of Lake George. 

Hearthstone Point—two miles north of Lake 
Sig tee on Bolton road, State Highway, 
route 47. 

Eagle Point—Two miles north of Pottersville on 
U,_S. highway, route 9, on Schroon Lake. 

Sharp Bridge—Sixteen miles north of Schroon 
ae a the Schroon River and U. S. highway, 
rou s 

Paradox Lake—On the shore of Dark Bay, about 
three-quarters of a mile from State highway, route 
73. The entrance highway to the camp leaves the 
State highway two miles east of Severance and one 
mile west of Paradox. 

Crown Point Reservation—Turn east from Route 
22, about half way between Crown Point and Port 
Henry. Route 347 leads directly to the camp and to 
Champlain bridge, a distance of four miles. __ 

Wilmington Notch—Between the Ausable River 
and State Highway, routé 86. Lake Placid is the 
nearest village, 7 miles away. 

Poke-O-Moonshine—On U. S. Highway, No. 9, 
between Elizabethtown and Keesville, about six 
miles south of the latter village. ‘ 

Cumberland Bay—On U. S. Highway No. 9 just 
north of Plattsburg. 

Meadowbrook—On State Highway, route 86, 4 
Miles east of Saranac Lake. 

Barnum Pond—On State Highway, route 10, be- 
tween Paul Smiths and Malone, 2 miles north of 
former. 

Meacham Lake—On State Highway No. 10 eleven 
miles north of Paul Smiths. 

Fish Creek Pond—On State Highway, route 10, 
between Saranac Lake and Tupper Lake. 


Cranberry Lake—Turn south from State highway 
route 3 at Cranberry Lake Village; 2 miles over 
dirt road to camp site. 

Lake Eaton—On the north shore of Lake Eaton, 


& Quarter of a mile from State Highway, route 10. 


Entrance to the camp is two miles west of Long” 


el 

Golden Beach—On the easterly shore of Raquette 
Lake, close to State Highway, route 28, about 3 
miles north of Raquette Lake village. 

Sacandaga—On State Highway, route 30, and the 
Sacandaga River, 4 miles south of Walls. 

Moffitt Beach—Turn north from State Highway, 
route 8, 2 miles west of Speculator. 

Poplar Point—On State Highway, route 8, on the 
westerly shore of Piseco Lake about two miles west 
of the hamlet of Piseco. ~ 

Point Comfort—On Piseco Lake and State High- 
— route 8 two miles west of the Poplar Point 
site. 

Caroga Lake—On easterly shore of Caroga Lake 


at 


nine miles north of Gloversville on State Highway, - 


route 29A. 

Lewey_ Lake—Midway between Speculator and 
Indian Lake village, reached by dirt road from 
Speculator and partly Macadam from Indian Lake. 
The road is part of State Highway, route 10. 

Pixleys Falls—Six miles south of Boonville on 
State Highway, route 46. 

Whetstone Gulf—Just off State Highway, route 
12, six miles south of Lowville. 

Eighth Lake—At west end of Eighth Lake, five 
miles west of Raquette Lake village on State High- 
Way, route 28. 

Eel Weir—Five miles south of Ogdensburg, near 
State Highway, route 87. To reach site turn west 
from Route 87 about halfway between Ogdensburg 
and Heuvelton. 

Selkirk Shores, on Lake Ontario, 4 miles W. of 
Pulaski; Green Lakes, 10 miles E. of Syracuse; 
Chenango Valley, on Chenango River, 12 miles N. 
of Binghamton; Gilbert Lake, 12 miles N. W. of 
Oneonta; Chittenango Falls, 3 miles N. of Cazeno- 
via; Clark Reservation, 2 miles S. E. of Syracuse. 

Buttermilk Falls, (595 acres) 245 miles S. o: 
Ithaca; Cayuga Lake, 3 miles from Seneca Falls; 
Robert H. Treman State Park (832 acres) 5 miles 
S. W. of Ithaca; Fair Haven Beach, on Lake 
Ontario, 15 miles S. W..of Oswego; Fillmore Glen, 
1 mile S. of Moravia; Stony Brook, 3 miles S. of 
Dansville; Taughannock Falls, on Cayuga Lake, 
8 miles N. of Ithaca; Watkins Glen (547 acres), 
in Village of that name. , 

Letchworth Park (5,715 acres) on upper Geneseé 
River, 50 miles S. of Rochester. 

Hamlin Beach State Park, 28 miles from Roches- 
ter (600 acres). 

Allegany (56,959 acres) 70 miles from_ Buffalo, 
30 miles from Jamestown, 10 miles from Bradford, 
Pa.; Lake Erie (240 acres) 7 miles from Dunkirk; 
Cuba Lake (650 acres) near Cuba, N. Y. 

State Reservation at Niagara, Whirlpool State 
Park; Devil’s Hole State Park; Beaver Island State 
Park (562 acres), Grand Island: Buckhorn Island 
State Park (594 acres) Buckhorn Island. 

Thousand Islands State Parks, 12 in number be- 
tween Sackets Harbor and Chippewa Bay. 


John Boyd Thacher (920 acres) 15 miles from 


Albany. 


he State Conservation Department at Albany 

Te issued for free distribution a fishing directory, 

covering the 2,300 lakes, ponds, and reservoirs, and 

65.000 miles of fishable streams, in which are 
175 finny species. 

ximately 279 miles on five streams in north 

a) at hes eastern and western sections 


“rights of trout waters located on 23 
ace € ,roughout the State have been placed 
under contract 

ing as rapidly as possible. 
ba Rep ateevation Department exercises jurisdic- 
‘tion over the forest preserve and reforestation 
areas and historic sites; the wild life including 
fish and game, State parks; water power and 
control aba Saratoga Springs Reservation. It en- 
gages in the propagation of fish and game and 
the raising of trees. Through the Water Power and 
Gontrol Commission, of which the Conservation 
Commissioner is Chairman, the use of the water 
resources is regulated. -No municipality can change 
its existing water supply or secure a new one 
without permission from this Commission. Like- 
wise it supervises all well drilling on Long Island. 


Direct administrative control over State Parks is 
exercised by the State Council of Parks and 
Regional Commissions, subject to approval, super- 
vision and control by the Conservation Com- 
missioner. 

The State Forest Preserve, established in 1885, 
consists of a total of (Oct., 1939) 2,397,168 acres, 
of which 2,164,484 are in the Adirondack Preserve 
and 232,684 in the Catskill Preserve. The Preserve 
represents an actual investment by the State of 
approximately $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. In addi- 
tion to guarding the State forests from fire and 
disease the Department maintains thirty free pub- 
lic camp sites in the Adirondack and Catskill 
regions and maintains also trails and overnight 
shelters. Reforestation activities, up to June 1, 
1939, included the replanting of approximately 
300,000 acres of idle land to forest trees as part of 
a 15-year program for the acquisition and replant- 
ing of one million acres. All reforestation areas 
have been made’ public hunting grounds. Two 
forest tree nurseries are maintained with an an- 
nual output of approximately 25,000,000 trees. 
Trees are sold to private land owners at $2 to $5 
per thousand and given to municipalities and State 
institutions. The total number of plantations of 
forest trees in the State up to June 1, 1939, was 
46,000, on which were 555,500,000 trees. 


one, 
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The New York State Canal System 


Source: State Department of Public Works 


The Erie Canal was opened (Oct. 26, 1825) and 
the system made free (as.of Jan. 1, 1883). 

The construction of the improved canals was 
begun in 1905. Their depth is 12 feet; the locks are 
310 feet long. ; 

On the Erie branch, the Mohawk River is 
utilized from Troy to Rome; from Rome to Sylvan 
Beach, land cuts and the énlarged channel of Wood 
Creek are utilized; then Oneida Lake and Oneida 
River. Seneca and Clyde Rivers to Lyons, where 
another land cut is made to a point near Pendle- 
ton; then Tonawanda Creek to the Niagara River. 
_ The Oswego Canal, which joins the Erie Canal at 
Three River Point and éxtends to Lake Ontario at 
Oswego, is practically the Oswego River canalized. 

The Champlain Canal extends from the Erie 
Canal at Waterford to Lake Champlain at White- 
hall. It is formed by the canalized Hudson River 
from Waterford to Fort Edward, and an artificial 
channel from Fort Edward to Whitehall. 


The Cayuga and Seneca Canal is formed by the 
canalization of Seneca River and Cayuaga and 


Seneca Lakes. This canal joins near Montezuma. 

The Cayuga branch extends southerly to the 
head of Cayuga Lake at Ithaca. 

The Seneca branch extends from the junction at 
the foot of Cayuga Lake up the Seneca River to 
and through Seneca Lake to Watkins. 

The Champlain Canal, the first branch of ‘the 
Barge Canal System completed, was opened for 
traffic in 1916. The Oswego Canal was opened in 
1917, and the complete route of the Erie Canal 
from Troy to Buffalo was opened in 1918, 

The total length of the canals is 525 miles. 

The management and operation of the canals 
are under the supervision of the Superintendent 
of Public Works, who acts through the Commis- 
sioner of Canals and Waterways. 

The principal office is in the State Office Build- 
ing, Albany, N. Y.; district offices in Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo and N. Y. City. 

In the City of New York there, are terminals as 
follows: Pier 6, East River; W. 53rd St., North 
River; Mott Haven; Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn; 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn; Flushing. 


CARGO TRAFFIC, NET TONS, BOTH WAYS ON N. Y. STATE CANALS 


Manufact. | Agricult’r’l |Other and 
Year Products Products Total 
Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
193,771 494,230 3,073,412 
135,297 218,367 1,858,114 
325,426 226,291 1,421,434 
676,591 952,000 2,344,013 
1,412,037 1,316,950 3,605,457 
1,836,829 1,295,667 3,722,012 
1,994,118 1,257,809 3.643.433 


Manufact, ricult’r’l] |Other and 
Year Products roducts Total 

Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
CEO Eater 2,642,351 963,720 4,074,002 
1934...... 2,618,649 1,075,96 4,142,728 
1935-5 .% .; 956,50: 91,9 4,489,172 
POR6 oie 3,492,63. 782,216 ,014,206 
193800 soo¢43 | iorsaaa | a yosaes 
1939.....:| 3°508'9 ‘616, "689,037 


New York State Merchant Marine Academy 


Source: An Official 


The New York State Merchant Marine Academy, 
originally founded as the New York Nautical School 
in 1875, provides comprehensive training for a ca- 
reer in the American merchant marine. 

The Academy is administered by The State 
Education Department, and has a Board of Visitors. 

The course is three years in length, the new class 
entering the first week of October each year. Dur- 
ing the first academic term from October through 
April, all cadets pursue the same studies; namely, 
theoretical seamanship, practical seamanship, 
rules of road, navigation, signaling, hygiene, prin- 
ciples of marine engineering, mechanical drawing, 
English composition, review of high school mathe- 
matics and plane trigonometry and logarithms. 
During the first sea term from May through Au- 
gust, all cadets study applied seamanship, practi- 
cal navigation, small boat handling and practical 
marine engineering. Upon the completion of this 
first year of study a cadet chooses the department 
in which he wishes _to specialize, either the Deck 
Department or the Engineering Department. The 
second and third year in the Academy the cadet 
specializes in the department of his choice and 
takes more advanced courses. ; 

Cadets manage their own teams which compete 
with other schools in basketball, baseball, swim- 
ming, fencing, boxing and wrestling. 

A candidate for admission must be a citizen of 
the United States, not less than 17 years nor have 


reached his twenty-second birthday on date of ad- 


of the Institution 


mission. He must be unmarried, a high s 
graduate, physically sound, of robust conatieguin 
and of good moral character. Classes enter the 
Academy once a year during the first week in 
October, registration for which closes on August 
15th of every year. Candidates who meet the re- 
quirements for entrance are given a physical 
examination similar to that given for entrance to 
the U.S. Naval Academy, after passing they must 
then take the competitive entrance examination, 
which is held in the fourth week in August sg 
The course covers a period of 3 years, Each 
cadet is required to deposit $250 on his own 
account with the “‘Treasurer and Supply Officer’’ 
to cover the cost of uniforms, equipment and text 
books. Cadets resident of the State of New York 
pay a Maintenance Fee of $300 per annum. Non- 
resident Cadets Pay a Maintenance Fee of $750 per 
annum. In addition each Cadet is required to Pay 

an Athletic Contribution of $5 per annum. 
During the Academic Term, which extends from 
October through April, the Cadets live and attend 
classes at Fort Schuyler, The Bronx, N. Y., where 
the buildings housing the Academy are located on 
52 acres of land. During the Sea Term, which ex- 
tends from May through August, the Cadets live 
ped ates slates Cae the Training Ship 
ate, which makes a * cruisi 
tor foreign. Waters, three lian: c e 

ormation in detail may be obtai: 

The Secretary, Fort Schuyler, Bronx, oes 


The Saratoga Spa 


Source: An Official 


By a revision of the law in 1937 the Saratoga 
Springs Commission acts as head of the Division 
of Saratoga Springs of the Conservation Depart- 


ment. 

In 1933 the Saratoga Springs Authority was 
created by Legislative Act for the purpose of 
securing a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to complete the present development 
of the Saratoga Spa. This Authority, whose 
Directors are the members of the Saratoga Springs 
Commission, continues in existence until the 
$3,200,000 of bonds issued by it are paid off. The 
Saratoga Springs Authority operates the State 
Reservation at Saratoga Springs under a lease 
from the Saratoga Springs Commission, executed 
at the time its bonds were purchased by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

The Saratoga Spa is an institution for the 
treatment of chronic diseases, with specialized 
therapies for heart and circulatory conditions, 
arthritis and rheumatoid disorders, neuritis, gastro- 


of the Institution 


intestinal conditions, faulty metabolism a 
“Restoration cures’’ are offered for those inten 
not suffering from any organic disorder but have 
been under unusual physical or nervous strain. 
The S$ is situated on the Saratoga Springs 
Reservation, which embraces more than two square 
miles and its acquisition was begun by the State 
in 1910 for the peter iene of the medicinal 
springs for which this region has been famous 
pect a are re naturally carbonated © 
in e n 
Rocky Mountains. =\ States east of the 
clu e facilities of the. Sa: 
are 3 bath houses for administering natinat ee 
eral water baths and other treatments; halls for 
drinking the mineral waters; a bottling plant: a 
research department; a recreation centre for the 
therapeutic use of sports, with a swimming pool 
Bore Cannes Ange sounis counts; and 1300 acres of 
ee use of cure i 
public in general. paeen is. Sat oae 
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. . 
Wealth, Debt and Taxation in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Taxation and Finance 
Yr.End| Assessed Val. | Tax Rate Taxes Funded Ordinar Ordinar Appr ae 
June 30 Property (Mills) Leyied Debt. Gr. Receipts _Disburee. PP ho * 
Dollars Dollars Doll. Dollars ~ Dollars Doll 
1920 12,989,433,733 2. 35,006,524 | 236,024,000 | 115,678,480 94,100,072 145,219,906 
1921. 14,850,989,607 x 22,340,344 | 267,729,000 | 147:427/529 | 135'870'056 145,798,092 
1922. 15,390,393,973 1.29 19,876,700 .| 266,998,000 | 128,106,772 | 129.608,264 149,363,753 
1923. 16, +729. 2.00 32,467,459 264'244'500 133,562,754 | 135,618,071 | 161,322,867 
1924. 17,346,635,443 1.50 26,019,953 | 308,491,000 | 150,516,166 | 150:840:295 | 158°122'187 
1925. 19,018,981,378 1.50 28,528,472 | 318,456,000 | 165,523,470 | 167,476,861 173,382,940 
1926. 5,221,086 1.00 20,795,221 | 315,520,000 | 179,924,705 | 178:016,047 | 189/586,714 
1927. 22°958/837.107 1.00 22,958,837 | 341,059,000 0,153,177 | 188,789,655 | 219:3527309 
1928. 25,332,627,968 0.50 12,666,314 | 359,817,000 223’ 116,417 | 217,772,625 | 236,278,390 
1929. 27, "034, 695,261 None None 355,2 233; 000 254'309,361 231,182,329 | 268,463,989 
1930. 28,602,349,548 None None 382,179,000 | 276,698,957 | 259.958,917 | 319,538,690 
1931. 29'513,043,980 None None 411'298'000 ,061, 310,770,479 323.970, 126 
1932. 29,553,417 ,426 None None 444,157,000 | 232,970,463 | 332.748.6009 | 308,021,632 
1933 . 28, 281, 820,555 None None 466,316,000 | 227,617,970 | 279,945,301 | 22 ‘588, 4 
None None 559,025,000 | 267,258,055 | 238,038,386 | 325,319,499 
None None 613,034,000 | 266,084,809 | 299,676,608 | 359,997,667 
. None None 619,897,000 | 341,736,802 | 302,468,382 | 297,690,519 
1937... .] 25, Segreas 288 None None 663,760,000 | 370,478,555 | 320:083;795 | 400,949:065 
1938 . 25,620,825,727 None None 661,823,000 | 399,161,879 | 380,452,485 | 393,462,382 
1939. 25,687.333.789 None None 671,731,000 | 371,203,177 | 401,006,535 | 391,730,241 
1940... ! 25,752,029,264 None None 404,296,822 | 405,489,438 | 405,4891438 | 393/802'989 
1940 appropriations figures are those chargeable against State revenues. 
NEW YORK STATE’S REVENUE FROM TAXATION—CHIEF SOURCES 
Year Ended | General Corpora- |; herit’ Stock Personal Motor | Other and 
June Property tions mherit nce) Transfers Income Vehicles Total 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars ollars Dollars 
22,340,3 48,113,698 | 18,135,507 7,105,902 | 18,250,000 | 8,298,735 | 124, 911.3 590 
19,876,700 | 40,471,396 15, 385, 042 7,708,924 | 14,900,000 | 10,652,349 111,826,274 
32,467,459 | 38,322,626 | 17,786,389 8,573,220 | 17,900,000 | 13,278,674 | 132,217,735 
26,019,953 | 44'001,537 | 19/369, oo 7,078,198 »583,333 | 18,528,012 | 129,889,493 
28:528.472 | 52,013,501 |.23,584,76 12,303,037 | 10,490,577 | 19,324,181 | 151,545,652 
795,221 201, 39'999 795 15,801,074 | 14,405,068 | 21,506,984 | 155,471,308 
22,958,837 | 64,439,188 | 24,479,953 | 15,648,380 26,258,582 966,612 | 184,443,992 
22,900,620 | 58,692,638 "566,274 | 22'261,298 1,434,275 | 25,413,454 | 193/625,731 
12,616,490 | 62,707,154 | 47,164,582 33,704,490 41,760,167 | 29,471,907 | 2 1309, 361 
None 71,845,915 | 50/395,171 | 38°889°840 | 40;246,520 163,826 | 276,673,957 
None 122,7 7,631 | 20,698,207 | 19,747,427 | 31,207,394 | 269,061, 
None 60,424,278 | 45,727,168 | 17,031, 19,472,686 | 30,535,062 | 327,776,908 
- None 46,119,368 | 34;032/820 | 31/570,729 | 24,879,285 | 29,879, 231,464,932 
None 38066,563 "007.6 33/277,615 | 37,361,941 | 29:757.921 | 270,785,208 
None 38,553,296 | 29,668,781 | 15,955,651 | 47,951,554 | 32,190,830 084, 
None 67,959,541 | 26,4202 ,353,6 77,955,269 | 33,373,019 | 341,736,802 
None 69,482,773 | 33.580.613 | 33,843,463 |121,261,517 | 47,431,134 | 396,619,462 
None 89.829'875 | 33,972,093 | 20,675,922 |123,472.167 | 491575047 | 444,000, 
None 87,149,909 | 35,449,5 19,312,750 |103,347,249 | 46,943,652 | 416'286.611 
None 94'503,667 | 27:955,769 | 19,348,584 |104,720,691 | 50,950,126 | 449/912'538 


Other sources of (1940) State revenue were—motor fuels, $70,930,619; alcoholic beverages, and license 
fees, $54,949,194; cigarettes, $21,529,778. 


N. ¥. STATE EQUALIZATION TABLE FOR TAXABLE REAL PROPERTY FOR 1940 
) (Average rate of assessment for the State—86.61089682+ per cent.) 


Rate {| Full valua. Rate | Full valua. 
Assessed of at rate of Assessed of at rate of 

yaluation jassess.| assessment valuation |assess.| assessment 
22,911,539} 83 $389,050,047 $210,579,711| 75 |. $280,772,948 
Maret trate 99 64,279,959 ,462,8 88 489 162,323 
et arsdial 79 | ”234'903'909 178191'830| 84 | 219/040/808 
138/683,020 7485 33,499,688] 9 637,966 
491,539 55,061,013} 73 75,426,045 
170,212,788) ,790,534, 81 62,704,363 
102,831,016 33,143,994 6 ,218,173 
35,145,881 322,395,191] 82 2,832,189,257 
41,872,344 122,311,772 846,457 
59,507,638 300,392,396) ,609,995 
027, 60,620,236] 52 116,577,377 
46,923,435 74,070,165) 76 460,743 
538/867,91 193;866,098| 82 | 230429165 

391 866, 423, 
merit SURI) 18 | iedarsor 

282,471 858, ,202, 
b0'632 98 22,137,066] 83 26,671,164 
63,702, 153)| Steuben 62,510,488] 70 89,300,697 
34,770,968 285,954,269) 49 583,580,141 
23,379,237||Sullivan...... 41,612,252} 49 922,963 
96,671, ELOY 5 Bas. 0s 28,158,190) 98 732,847 
111,013,557 || Tompkins 63,085,299) 94 67,112,020 
4,286, 186,615|| Ulster 63,491,704; 50 126,983,408 
; 88 || W: 62,459,352) 89 179,047 
53,510,257|| Washingto: 30,656,753) 71 43,178,525 
47,613,245|| Wayne 50,814,251; 81 62,733,643 
830,975,482 || Westcheste wa gate o mg rn 

,)64,739)|| Wyo! 632, 108, 
BL eaL 8 Yat =e LR ae 19,211,431) 77 24,949,910 

8,857,769 


"316,606, ed Total... ...)25,752,029,264 |29,733,013,059 
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N. Y. State—Income Tax Law; Banking Data 


New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
Source: State Income Tax Bureau 


The New York State Personal Income Tax Law 
provides, with respect to any fiscal year beginning 
on or after October 1, 1934, as follows: ate 

The ordinary tax based on net income which is 
computed as usual is levied at the following gradu- 
ated rates, which are applied to the amount of net 
income after reflecting credit for the personal 
exemptions: 2% on the ist $1,000; 3% on the 2nd 
and 3rd $1,000; 4% on the 4th and 5th $1,000; 5% 
on the 6th and 7th $1,000; 6% on the 8th and 9th 
$1,000; 7% on all over $9,000. 

A single person, or a married person not living 
with husband or wife, may claim a personal ex- 
emption of $1,000. 

A person, who, during the taxable year, was the 
head of a family, or was married and living with 
husband or wife, may claim an exemption of $2,500. 
Only one exemption of $2,500 is permitted against 
oe aggregate net income received by husband and 
wife. 

If the exemption status changes during the tax- 
able year the exemption allowable for the periods 
prior and subsequent to the change must be 
apportioned on the basis of time. F 

A ‘head of a family’? is an individual who 
actually supports and maintains, as a family unit, 
one or more dependent individuals who are closely 
connected with him by blood relationship, relation- 
ship by marriage or by adoption, and whose right 
to exercise family control and provide for these 
dependent individuals is based upon some moral or 
legal obligation. 

In addition to the personal exemptions just men- 
tioned, an allowance of $400 may be claimed for 
each person other than husband or wife under 
eighteen years of age, or incapable of self-support 
because mentally or physically defective, who was 
receiving his or her chief support from the tax- 
payer. If the exemption status changed during the 
year the exemption must be apportioned. The de- 
Pendency credit can be claimed only by the person 
who provides the chief support and cannot be 
divided between two individuals. 

Returns are due on or before April 15 of each 
year with respect to the previous calendar year or 


on or before the fifteenth day of the fourth month 
following the close of a fiscal year. 

A fiscal year means an accounting period of 12 
oe a on the last day of any month other 
than December. 

Residents and non-residents of N. Y. State are 
taxable—a resident on income from all sources 
except those specifically exempted by the law; a 
nonresident on compensation from services actually 
rendered in New York, or income derived from a 
business carried on, or from real estate located 
within, New York State. - 

A return is required of every taxpayer where if 
single his net income for the taxable year is $1,000 
or more or if married and living with husband or 
wife the aggregate net income of both is $2,500 or 
more. : 

A return must be rendered in any case irrespec- 
tive of the amount of net income where the gross 
income amounts to $5,000 or over. 

Where a taxpayer actually changes residence 
from or to the State during a taxable year. a return 
is required to be filed for period of residence and 
one for period of non-residence, provided the net 
income is of sufficient amount for the whole taxable 
period as defined above to require one. 

In additiori to the normal tax, there is due for 
the calendar year 1940 or any fiscal year, return for 
which is due in 1941, an emergency tax of 1% 
which must be computed on ordinary net income. 

The normal tax may be paid in full at the time 
the return is filed or it may be paid in installments 
consisting of one-half of the tax at the time the 
return is filed, one-fourth of the tax on or before 
two months and the remaining one-fourth of the 
tax on or before six months after the due date of 
the return. The emergency tax may be paid in 
full when the return is filed, or, in 2 instalments— 
us when the return is filed, and one 2 months 
after. 

In addition to the normal tax there is due a net 
capital gain tax. Net capital gain is the excess of 
gain over loss with respect to the sale or exchange 
of capital assets. The rate is one-half of the 
pent Ly rates. It, also, is payable in 1 or 2 instal- 
ments. 


UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS TAX 


A temporary emergency tax is imposed by Article 
16-A of the New York State Tax Law. This is a tax 
on net incomes of unincorporated businesses and is 
due with respect to the calendar year 1940 or any 
fiscal year ending 1941. The tax is imposed at the 
rate of 4% of net income of any unincorporated 
business wholly or partly carried on within New 
York State. 

An exemption of $5,000 is permitted, and the tax 
is not due in‘those cases in which the net income is 
less than the exemption. 

The computation of gross income and net income 
follows closely the computation made for purposes 
of the Personal Income Tax Law. However, in ad- 
dition to the deductions permitted for the Personal 
Income Tax there is allowed a reasonable amount 
on account of the personal services of the individual 
conducting the business or the members of a part- 
nership carrying on an unincorporated business, 


if such person is actively engaged in the conduct 
of the business. 

The amount so allowable can, in no event, exceed 
in the aggregate 20% of net income nor can it ex- 
ceed $5,000 for each individual or member . 

If business is carried on both within and without 
New York State the net income must be appor- 
tioned so as to allocate to the State a proportion of 
the total income which, under the circumstances 
in each case. will equitably reflect the amount of 
income actually earned within the State. 

The returns must be made in conjunction with 
the returns filed under the provisions of the Per- 
sonal Income Tax Law. Special blanks for this 
purpose have been prepared by the Tax Commission 
and should be secured by every unincorporated 
business entity which is subject to the tax. 

J on ea is payable in full at the time the return 
S filed. 5 


New York State adopted the personal income tax in 1919. The State retains all but one-half of the 
revenue collected at the original rates and apportions such one-half to cities tome. villages, and in 


some instances, school districts. 
retained by the State. 


The additional taxes due to increased ra 


S, 1931 and since, are 


New York State Banking Statistics 
Source: New York State Banking Department 


Class Number F Deposits ($1,000) | Resources ($1,000) 
a 
‘ In_ [Outside In Outside In Outside ad 

As of Total Total Total 

June 30, 1940 | Ney | Nuiey | State | Rae | Nak: | seate | SX | SX | State 
Trust companies 39 123 162 = |10,540,381]1,251,481/11,791,862/11,820,068)1,408,629|13,228,697 
State banks. .... 10 118 128 33,718) 111,371 145,089 41,018) 128,692] 169,710 
Private bankers.|......./... Be bast [Me Pores ta WRay (eae we QB G98. Arc eacds .cuassee 161,312 
Savings banks. . . 57 77 134 4,497, 186|1,173,184! 5,670,370] 5,094,619|1,344,217| 6,438,836 


Savings banks figures are as of June 30; the others, as of June 29. 
Industrial banks—15; deposits, $53,760,000; resources, $66,055,000 


Savings and loan associations—205; deposits, $230 


078,000; resources, $258,546,000, 


Savings and loan bank—1; deposits, $189,000; resources, $3,658,000. 


Credit unions—183; deposits, 
Safe deposit companies—87; resources, $19,65 


12,237,000; Be ag $14,271,000. 


Investment companies—17; deposits, $132,019,000: ‘resources, glen ak seh 
Licensed lenders (location licensed)—287; resources, $71,961,000. 


Grand totals, including those in the table—1,227; 


deposits, $18,164,296,000; resources, $21,380,040,000. 


‘a 


s New York State—Agriculture 399 

: Agriculture in New York State 

e Source: U. S. and N. Y. State Agricultural Officials 6 

- Land Improved |Val.ofFarm,; Value of |Val.ofFarm) Value of 

‘ Census Years | Farms in and Land and Farm Impl. and | all Farm 

: Farms |in Farms| Building | Live Stock Machinery Property _ a 

a Number| Acres Acres Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 

, 170,621} 19,119,084] 12,408,964] 554,546,642! 73,570,499 22,084,926] 650, 202.¢ 067. 

196,990} 20,974,958] 14,358,403] 803,343,593 103, 856, 296 29. "166,695 936,366, 584 

216,253} 22,190,810} 15,627;206/1,018,286,213| 140 706,169 36,798,170]1,195,790,552 

1,058} 23,780,754] 17,717,862]1,056,176,741] 117,868,283 42,592,741|1,216,637,765 

, 226,223] 21,961,562] 16,389,380 27, 124,523,965 46,659,465] 1,139,310,716 

ce 226,720} 22,648,109] 15,599,986] 88s! 134,180] 125,583,715 56,006,000 1,069,723,89 

| 215,597] 22,030,367] 14,844,039]1,184,745,829| 183,090,844 83,644,822) 1,451,481,495 
193,195} 20,632,803 13, 158, oe 1, 1425, 061,740} 313,554,695] 169,866,766]1, 908, 483, 201 

754) 19,269,926). . - |1,367, 125, 391} 170,419,127] 169,385,252 1,706, 7929, °770 


159,806] 17,979,633] | . -/1,315,904,741| 222'250,942| 173,606,369] 1,711, 762,052 
177,025! 18,685,741 1,045,391, 981] 050 ies tne Sod case pees ordeal an 


~ Other data (acres)—Crop land harvested (1934), | 1,949,441. Other pasture (1934), 3,492,212: (1929), 


7,388,398; (1929), 6,958,936. 2; 974,850. Woodland not pastured (1934), 2,061,- 
Crop failure (1934), 116,343; (1929), 169,393. 284; (1929), 1,684,798. 
“ Crop land idle or fallow (1934), 734,909; (1929), Total woodland (1934) 4, 022,490; (1929) 3,634,239. 
t. 1,025,986. Chickens on farms (1935) over 3 months old, 12,- 
Plowable pasture (1934), 2,066,424; (1929),| 648, pe chicken eggs produced in 1934 (dozens) 
2,375,854. 97,167,468. Turkeys on farms bi 3 months old, 
Woodland pasture (1934), 1,961,206; (1929),! 47, 314 ‘ 


The census of 1930 was as of April 1; that of 1935 was as of Jan. 1. 
FARMS IN NEW YORK STATE, 1930, 1935 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


SS 3 Number of Farms| Ail Landin Farms  /Value of Land and Buildings 
eS en — See 
» + 1935 1930 1935 1930 1935 1930 
yf Yo. No. Acres Acres Dollars Dollars 
. 177,025 | 159,806 | 18,685,741 17,979,633) 1,045,391,981| 1,315,904,741 
" 
2,204 1,927 213,709 202,518 16,202,890 
; 3,777) 3,375 504, 715) 16,781,889 
t 20 15 "380, 
7 3,296 3,104 346,30: 336,035 19,718,345 
4,760 3,999 593,743) 544, 23,949,965 
3,885 3,865 380,231 372,890 ,701,3 
¥’ 7,017 6,410 7,158 8,635 43,477,826 

} 1,845) 1,565 193,695 180,186 1871, 

y 3,636 3,333 938) 465,666 17,547,740 

’ 3,026) 2,852 416,453 429,068 19,490,956 

; 2,571 2,144 310,071 276,426 22,390,982 
{ 1,971 1,968 688 387 12,045,677 

q 4,1 3,950 679,735) 678,333 26,486,669 
4 2,236) 2,190 328,303) 337,901 39,129,071 
oy 6,442 5,942 451,261 433,712 56,901,157 
7 2,054 1,757 294,264 264,044 11,223/496 
} 2,894) 2,925 268) O41 15,874,392 
: 1,346 1,167 123,053 121,767 095,945 . 
, 2,748 2,555 278,702 259,191 23,471,479 
: 1,940 1,787 227,702 227,312 13,130,01 
? 245) 1 250) ; 1,975,105 
i, 2,663 2,400 321,030) 300,638 17,460,7: * 
a 4,993 4,699 acing (1 673,211 820s - 

4 42 + 
; SEL OWIE. =. uss 5 nee ees se 2, 407,164 401,363 5,853, 

Be rie oo zie eee) ele ie 
3 3,1 i , 960, ' 
a 65 52,583,523 
218, 13,193/473 ; 

a 35,737,228 
. 39,725,133 
a 33,597,257 
; 7555, 
27,878,718 
; 36,221,53. 
20'204; 

4 21,847,815 

, 8,121,816 © 
ree 
2/076; 

. 9,093,022, 
] 44,614,1 ; 
; 13,956, 
> 6,267, 
' 11,821,345 
7,241,413 
12,070,226 
26,436, 5: 
60,567,371 
31,516,8. 
10,332,018 
50484: 781 
4,614,130 
16,198,462 
064, 
34,364,259 
19;106,768 


13,645,930 


400 N. Y.—Crops; Fruit Production; Farm Population; Motor Vehicles 


Chief Food Crops in New York State 


Source: State Department of Agriculture and Markets 


Corn Wheat Oats Hay (Tame) White Potatoes 

2 n a) 2 2 2 Fa 

Year 3S g S q 3 zg g ot led 

S og eos |o8)/o0 |e S os seis e2} og oR a a 
SE | 82 | 33 |8|S2 | |32| 82 | 82/88 |88| ss |S8/ Ss | Ss 
capes a” este’. | aed! ad [ ag |] HQ | a4] aa AA | ad ae a0 = =e ya) 


\. 770|29,260|22,823| 380/8,740| 8,827|1,190|45,815| 20,617/4,600/4,968) 77,998] 355|25,560| 20,959 
“sake * | -753/30,120|34,939| 454/9,387 | 16,427|1:058]37,030 | 24.810|4/903/5,293}124,915| 317/39.625] 46.758 
i 1925.°| 657/23,652/22,942| 308|5,706| 8,673|1,008/34,272| 17.821/4,713|5.433} 79,322) 251/22,339) 48,029 
| 1930. .| 560|16,800|15,120| 224/4,022] 3,177] °782/33,136| 14,580|3,953 |4,554) 65,578/ 212/24,804) 22,324 
1931. | 599/23'361|14,017| 212|/5,330| 3,038) 863/23,301| 7,689 3,922 5,206| 45,813] 223/30/997| 12,399 

i y 201/4,086 F 


629 22,015} 9,907 10: 2,043] 863)26,753| 7,491/3,971|4,842) 35,347) 245/33,075| 12,238 
1932+ +1 853|19°313|11,974| 233/4'512| 3°700| 820|16,810| 7/060|4,053|4,672| 43,434| 238]29,274| 21/956 
1934 698/24,081/21,191| 263/4,714| 4,525] 836/22,990|12,644/4,108/3,985 ‘ 269/38,467| 15,387 
1935 734 |24'956/20,713| 283/6,457| 5,300) 853/25,590| 9, : 5,582] 46,397 3|27,830}] 19,203 
1936 640|19,840/23,411| 282/5,743| 6,146} 836/18,392 2|4,139/4,222) 49,397) 220/26, 
1937. .| 672 |23.856|18,608| 346/8,276| 7,945) 752)/18,800) 8,83 64/5,703| 46,765) 227/28,375)| 15,61 
; 1938._| 685'25,345 15,714! 303 7,533| 4,899] 782/26,588| 9,306/4,009|5,436| 39,139) 220/26,840) 17,983 
1030 || 699. 24/465 16,881 | 273 6,382 | 5,17! _782/25,806, 10,080 3,962/4,179{ 49,3121 211126,7971 22,777 
1 Barley Rye Buckwheat Barley Rye Buckwheat 
2) 2 2| 2 2\ 2 nee: a\ 2 3| 8 
a ¥t- og) of | oF loB| oS 108 loBl of lo || Yrlog| o8 | o8 les] 08 | oS logl os | oS 
a $8) $3 | Se (S5| $2 | Se (E| 32 | Ss 28) Sa | Bs (SE 24 | Ss (SE) Sa | Se 
i at] AQ | AA a] 4m | AA as} am Sie et] =i a] =i =A jad) am] 4A 
q To25|665|4,620 3,557| 37] 518) 518)233/3;961)3,406 || 1935|154/4,158/2,079| 27) 405) 235)140/2,380|1,333 
; 1930 170)5,270/3,267| 24) 384 284/186 2.883/2,300 || 1936]}151/2,718/2,202} 19] 304) 261)/112/2,016)1,653 x 
1 1931 175/4,200)1,890) 21) 357) 189/158/2,844/1,166 || 1937|133)/3,059/1,958) 29) 508) 411/144/2,448/1,518 
: 932 160/4.080]1,591) 19] 294 147|149|2.458| 983 || 1938|146|4,307|2,067| 19] 323] 178]161]2,496|1,298 
J 1933 165/3.218/1.770 18} 270) 197 139)/2,641/1.347 || 1939)146 3,942/2,129| 22) 341) 205/134/2,077|1,350 
4 1934|163/3,58612,510, 25! 332! 266 147!2,91111,630 { 
4 FRUIT PRODUCTION IN NEW YORK STATE 
‘0 Source: State Department of Agriculture and Markets 
ig Apples |Peaches| Pears | Grapes | Cher’s Apples |Peaches| Pears | Grapes | Cher’s 
: 4,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
‘ Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Tons Tons Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Tons Tons 
Resear aye pa S| AS 5 eee eee 
1925..| 22,940 1,668 2,496} 51,840) 15,300/|1935.| 16,875 793 663} 66,500) 22,550 
4 1930... 22,742] 1,717] 1,890] 75,624) 25,000/|1936.| 11,876] 1,232] 1,231! 49/300] 13/280 
y 1981 17,902 1,860 97,378] 17,000}|19377| 24,341 1,806 1,305] 89,100 ’ 
4882+) 26:066| 1093] "°S00| | 6a'800| T6r7e4l|to30.| 12:30] i732] 1924] 92:89) 36.900 
| iene 11,844| _' 41|_49,011| 49,400| 19,220 : : ‘ Oe 
‘ “Apple figures 1925-1937 cover total crop harvested; 1939, commercial crop only; the 1938 commercial 
ec tron production in 1989. in New York State—soy beans, 42.000 b 
ry her crop production in .in New Yo: al oy beans, 42, u.; dry bi » 1,134, . 
tobacco, 2,025,000 lbs.; maple sugar, 290,000 lbs; maple syrup, 714,000 gal. Mie a mae i 
7 Farm Population of New York State, 1935 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Jan. 1, ; J ’ Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
County 1935 
Schenectady....} 4,001 
Schoharie...... 11,132 
Schuyler....... 6,495 
OCR. vss Fieke 8,71 
Steuben. . 24, 
OKs. sk ccine ; 
Sullivan........ 11,918 
TOSS: c2-2, 0,10 
Tompkins. . 11,130 
ee Wilster.222. <0 ak 6,91 
Lewis «oes. Warren 5,0 P 
he alg ee. oS Washingto 14,118 
4|/Monroe......... Weetoneste mat; 
Montgomery..... yom 11568 
Nassau, ...y..... Wetes 5.3. lew 7,79 


The farm population in N. Y. State on April 1, 1930, was 719,929. 
Estimated farm population—(1936) 781,000; (1937) 780,000; (1938) 782,000; (1939) 789,000; (1940) 787,000. 


Registered Motor Vehicles in New York State 
Source: State Bureau of Motor Vehicles 


r Year No. Year No. Year \ No. Year No. 

, EES a Se ERE EY | SES Ee eer es pe a ee a 

A 1905 8,625 1926 1,826,026 1931 2)3 

1910 62)655 1927 1,961,107 1932 37302;259 lose F eae ers 

| BES || ies | puseats || ig | Rezeee, || iss | asec 

! 1925 1,635,337 1980 2;347,011 1935 F303 144 pets Biihese 

7 ; The 1939 registrations were—passenger cars, 2,- , motor vehicles, 28,875: t 1 t 
299,803; omnibuses, 32,513; commercial cars, 334’- focs, 76.943. Costa : 

' 020; trailers, 47,809: dealer cars, 5,395: ambulances sag nese cur “leenses,’ “76,943; operator Yicenses, 

q 671; suburban (‘station’) cars, 16,002; exempt Motor vehicle fees, $45,608,610. ’ 

; 

a ae 


» application, 


N.Y: State—Trade, Retail and Wholesale; State Life Insurance 401 
Retail Trade, N. Y. State, 1935, by Kinds 


Source: United States 


Bureau of the Census 


Wages || __ Ww. 
Kind of Business|Stores| Sales |Empl’e| in vs Kind of Business| Stores} Sales |Empl’e eee 
Ng. | $1,000 |Av.No. | $1,000 | 2 No. | $1,000 |Av.No. |$1j000~ 
fa —————— 
0,430} 1,385, 122)103,236|/113,975) Radio dealers. ... p 19, 
, A A 7,037 Lumber -building- 
aoat Eas ‘ te ‘ P| hardware group] 7,979] 187,188] 18,771] 25,612 
wbeee . od a 187 oe ————————|—____ 
Fruit and veget...| 9,396] 73,432) 6,041] 5,152 Lu'ber, build. ma.| 1,405 80,939) 7,867] 11,79 
Grocery, no meats! 25,540] 411,936] 24,483] 24,297/Hardwarc....... 3,431 54,270| 5,098 Oars 
Groceries, meat...| 11,282) 372,772] 29,102] 29'890/Hard., farm impl. 281 6,431 507 540 
Bispimatketes | ase] “iaade] “Z4q| “PORE Banh: ADOC cG| 668] 88] 200] gtap 
arkets..... x 3 ’ ; \Paint, glass, wall. ,052 r »276] 2,857 
oer py +-f 2,302 25,944) 3,487] 3,314 Electric. supply. . 215 3,874 523 886 
mer ores H ——— | ———} ———]} —_— 
(with food)....] 1,684 28,598} 1,624 mee Eating, drinking..| 29,183] 514,048/120,625| 96,113 
Gen. merchandise.| 6,216} 594,630] 91,444 87,963 Restaurants-cafe, vane BGs e) bys ab fi 
a —_———'Lunch counters... . 4 ; , 5 
Bee Lena a eres Aye ae places. . 9,492} 177,303] 22,031] 18,960 
. stores... "i x ; ,709 | ——-— |} ———— | ——— 
Variety, 5-and-10.)} 1,065 93,459) 19,644 11,779 Drug stores...... 6,646] 138,961} 16,624) 17,191 
Apparel group....| 18,660] 559,644] 61,626 75,573) wer seats § . ae ries 3 ert ager 
_——$$$—$ |__| out fount. . ' f 3 y 
Men’s furnish... . 2,011 42,761) -3,413] 4,969) SS 
L a tere : a ye pe eat Other retail stores} 23,035] 545,727] 44,525) 60,210 
y clo on , J f | ——— 
Women's ready- |Book stores...... 615 12,567} 1,936) 2,426 
primes] 4908] "Tu atel haa) *Bearigignestore | Sas] BRON Sara) Bz, 
ee 7 * A lorists......... . i , 
Millinery stores..| 2,047 19,286} 3,391} 3,108 (Fuel and ice...... 299} 176,908] 12,332} 19,318 
Custom tailors. . 1,309 15,09: 3,204] +4,708/Gift, novel. shops 961 ,586 82. 
Other apparel. ... 913} 39,436) 4,329) 4,623|/Hay, grain, feed 39 1,72: 1,9 
Shoe stores. ..... 403} 99,298] 9,269; 11,024 oat oa sup. oe ae eee yee eae 
: elry stores. 7 : , , 
Automotive group} 9,974] 426,015) 31,439 41.007 Tamme fe stores " ae peas oh i oF 
Motor vehiclenew| 2,170} 330,370} 20,372| 28,317 Sporting goods..:] "310 947) "851 
af oe ay Sale 3 a en |\Beer, liquor, pack.| 1,684 51,723] 2,735) 3,487 
Tire and battery..} 1,371 s s > nea, 
Garages...... = 2 90, 45,475) 6,134] 6,720)Sec.-hand stores..| 2,077 12,636} 1,558} 1,844 
Filling stations. ..| 12,551) 157,211] 14,940} 15,982) ine ie ae > wae 69 D 
a ae i hing, / 
Furnit. househ...} 6,076] 199,928) 21,152 31,426) —— poe A Ses oe at aay i 
Furniture. . Sook et rae qere gift wets shops...... 105 *881 274 602 
Tessie radio| 1,269| 43;770| 6/977| 91043) State Total. ...|204,511| 4,749, 708|527,564|568,833 


*Includes no compensation for proprietors and firm members of unincorporated businesses. 
Retail trade in chief cities in 1935 (1933 sales in parentheses)—New York, $2,847,332,000 ($2,245,801,- 


000); Buffalo, $205,396,000 ($162,526,000); 

$64 722,000); ‘Albany, $79,742,000 ($60,650,000); 
(353 057,000): Binghamton, $38,048,000 ($27,499, 
$18,000 ($26,115,000); total, 


Wholesale trade in N. Y. State in 193 


active proprietors and firm members, 16,626; employees, 243,120; total pay roll in year, 


cop gatas Silage “nig hea ($106,321,000); Syracuse, $81,384,000 
ca 
000); Schenectady, $37,148,000 ($31,365,000); ‘Troy, $29,- 
10 cities—$3,532,304,000 ($2,784,723,000). 

5—Establishments, 26,915; net sales in year, ae atid 


$41,151,000 ($27,667,000); Yonkers, $39,865,000 


487,139,000. 


Savings Bank Life Insurance in New York 


Source: Edward A. Richards, 


f 
The law permitting savings banks in the State o: 
New York to sell Savings Bank Life Insurance is 
administered by seven trustees of Savings Banks 
Life Insurance Fund, a body corporate. The 
trustees of the Fund are appointed by the Super- 
intendent of Banks with the approval of the Goyer- 
nor. Each trustee must be a trustee of a savings 
bank and five of the trustees must be chosen from 
lists submitted by the banks. Two are nominated 
independently by the Superintendent of Banks. 
The insurance departments of the individual 
banks are under the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of Banks. The Superintendent of Insur- 
ance maintains the same supervisory control over 
the insurance departments of the individual banks 
that he does over individual life insurance com- 


panies. é 
trustees of Savings Banks Life Insurance 
pic seeoare the rates, policy forms, bookkeeping 
and record forms and all other forms and docu- 
ments necessary for the conduct of the business 
with the assistance of an actuarial director. The 
Medical Director Suerones cr declines applications 
ed by savings banks. 
fore Late dena resins Department of a bank can 
write a policy not greater than $1,000 on any one 
life and one person can secure not more than 
$3,000 in any number of banks. A record of each 
; a copy of the report of applicant’s 
physical examination amid a record of applicant’s 
age, dress, type of policy and ‘amount of in- 
surance is kept. The Life Insurance Department 
of.each insuring bank is constituted like an in- 


President of the Organization. 


surance company. The bank does all the clerical 
work in its own books, collecting premiums and 


investing the reserves. It is not necessary that one - 


be a depositor in a bank to secure Savings Bank 
Life Insurance. 

The system is operated on the legal reserve 
basis. Banks are allowed to invest in the Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Fund. In addition to the 
investment by the Savings Department of the 

anks, 4% of each premium collected is also paid 
into the Fund. 

At the end of each fiscal year the Fund Trustees 
average the death losses in all banks. Those banks 
which have a better than average mortality rate 
reimburse those banks which have a less than 
average rate. Thus, no one bank experiences a 


greater death loss than any other bank in this” 


eee of levelling out mortality among all 
anks. 

As of Sept. 1, 1940, there were seven banks 
licensed to issue i Pomeree of life insurance, and 
ten banks licensed to act as agents for issuin 
banks. Agency banks receive applications an 
collect premiums for the issuing banks for which 
they receive a small collection fee. , 

Premiums of Savings Bank Life Insurance are 
taxed at the same rate as premiums of domestic 
life insurance companies. 

In the period Jan. 6, 1939, to July 1, 1940, 
the savings banks issued a total of 12,982 poli- 
cies Hi alge os $10,611,800 of insurance. - The 
premiums collected over this period amounted to 
$312,282.01. The amount of taxes paid on this 
premium to the State is approximately $4,000. 


ee 
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Manufactures in New York State, 1849-1937 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


N No. Wage Horse Wages in Gost of Value of 
Year Estab. ee Power the Year | Materials | Products Capital 
4 49.131,000 134 at 674| 237, 37 507 249 $0904, 205 
134 _ 131, 4 

Se bod 330112 _ 65,446,759 214'813,061 378/870,939 172,895,652 
36,206 351,800 334,363] 142,466,753) 452,065,452) 785, Lhe 651] 366, 994, 320 
42,739 531,533 454,143) 198,634, 029 679,612,545]1,080,696,596| 614, 575 
65,840 752,066 776,820] 370, '380,5 871,264, 7085/1,711, Soe er hy Enea "195 
78,658 849,056 1,181,369} 408,855, eee 1,143, "791. 776)2.175,726,900) 1, *651,210.220 


The figures for the years in the table below ex- 


The figures for the above years include data for 
4 “A clude such items, taking in only the larger plants. 


“hand and neighborhood industries,”’ such as black- 
smithing, carpentry, shoe repairing, tailoring, etc. 


Dollars Dollars Dollars 

ree corns 35,957 726,909 1,099,931| 337,323,585/1,018, eget 186) 1,871,830,872]1,523,502,651 

1904.... 37,194 856,947 1,516,592) 430,014,851 1,348,603,286 2'488,345,579 2'031,459,515 
1909.... 44,935 1,003,981 poet 557, 1230, "8339 1,856,904,342/3,369,490,192|2,779,496,814 
1914.... 48,203 1,057,857 2\356,654| 631,042,011]2,108,607,361|3,814,661,114/3,334,277,526 
19197. 35 330 1,228,130 2,926,963/1,458,206,804|4,943,213,919/8, 867. 004. 906|6,012,082,567 
19215... 38,107 1,000,414)... 2. ecieeee 1,303/421,470|3,687,584. 127|6,973, 506,287 
LOZS i.e 38,183 1,150,889 3,263.325/1,581, yaad 565 > .764, 8,959,9) 
1925... 33,392 1,066,198 3,348,184/1, *533, 888° 975\4,704, 750, 680 8. 968, 262, 479]. 
1927.... 36,650 1,072,284 3,671,185 c 805, 378,086|4,804, 172.874 |9,400,061,.376 
1929... 39,273 DOS SSBl. ckis 0:5 crsusiole 648,379,433/4,935,505,313 ey 892,763,168]. . 
1931... 34,482 846,804).......0...- ios, 6633,695|3,098,913,243|6,500,400, 769]... 
1933.... 25,979 733,452|..... Mi acaresie 754,366,881 2,196,384,854| 4,596, 257,962). . 
ROSS: 6 33,638 BO5, O91 | \., «cue crew 1,018,243,211|3,086, 236,230] 5,094,393,038] . 
1935(a).. 33,569 878,592). °c cc dse ue 991, 677, 618}3,307, 514, 7601/5, 963, $50, 154]... 
1937... 29,749 995,658I.. <..c- sabe 1,236, "048, 186]3, "998, 266,070|7,314,446,524 


in the above table are a revision by the Bureau of 
the ee by deducting data for the industries 
named. - 


The 1937 census did not include data for “‘gas, 
manufactured, illuminating and heating,” nor data 
for ‘‘railroad repair shops.’’ The 1935 (a) figures 


CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN N, ¥. STATE IN 1937 


Wage 
tne faversae w Value of 
ndustry : average ages 
for the products 
year) 
All industries, total: 
Rt PMI Scie gheOk coo de «ste ON SE Lions pa SEND ne 995,658 | $1,236,048,186 | 7,314,446,524 
Dat IN ar Se CONG ie/t cele ot oe c.0 seis 5a Ae COR Hae 878,592 991,677,618 | 5,963,850,154 
Industries, 1937 
PUPMIESUMANCE DEOUUCIS ce oc icie sic asics se cla sed focecanters 1,831 3,160,165 50,756,812 
Boots and shoes, other than rubber................0cee eee 33,673 35,062,972 125,819,448 
Boxes, paper, not elsewhere Classified ................-0000005 13,123 13, 365, 951 73,481,498 
Bread and other bakery products.............. 04-000 ceeeeee 37,269 51,814,434 243,836,287 
Canned and dried fruits and vegetables; canned and bottled 
juices; preserves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles and sauces... .. . 9,534 7,231,706 67,923,776 
Carpets and rugs, wool (other than rag) .............0.0000es 15,424 15,795,185 72,046,309 
Chemicals not elsewhere classified ............0.000ecceeeeeee 12,876 20,468,057 174,757,163 
Clothing, men’s, youths’, and boys’, not elsewhere classified— 
regular factories........ 24,577 30,732,455 228,512,526 
Ota Soren’ ate 5 1.429 
—regular factories... é 13,855 11, 920 96,191, 
Coats, suits, and separate skirts, women’s, misses’, and junio’ 3 sai 
RiptetnOTGRIGsKet Meh. osc. .6< cue ce .| 11,447 18,863,131 223,305,180 
CCS DILLER Jeg ios ge Se a ad 7,108 5,916,662 39,459,555 
Dresses, except house dresses—regular factories ..| 22,590 31,483,212 294,546,507 
MBSR MTS AEGHTI GIES! SOS ss... wes ea em Semcon dba e Je 4,556 4,823,198 59,134,067 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. ...............- 28,105 37,428,408 182,694,349 
Feeds, prepared, for animals and fowls............ Rae Sie tAweeS 2,207 3,075,893, 100,483,257 
Flour and other grain-mill products........... Coy ah we SOS en DiS 2,022 3,135,265 102,813,647 
Fur goods—regular factories................ 000s cc cece eee ene 9,758 17,431,421 133,408,375 
Furniture, including store and office fixtures....... (et Teese g 20,380 24,426,156 96,785,336 
mmCM DMMP ATENEO LL tis hie ci elk c's c c\ee sé vieiniohle Sie we vs dele 2,198 2,726,759 41,377,635 
TAU Se cnn ROS eS ae ee 4,146 5,892,150 32,219,990 
Leather: Tanned, curried, and finished—regular factories... .. . +71 599,774 049, 
zo MIME ENOCH oh cc. Sis sous ce aces e chhhessbaxvcsue. 5,944 11,220,592 89,658,472 
rapa cet Se NEE cs kone oa sitioarateeeaec 7,093 11,821,141 43,545,003 
ery nat WioWwnerd CIOs. oo. So's we ot be cusaheacems 17,682 26,471,180 106.450,875 
ie MBCKINE: WHOlAIO oc. Soh kone cp ee ecee sews = Oreo 6,795 10,069,983 174,888,081 
Millinery—regular factories...... 0220222222 2iLIii3i 10,608 2,895,661 49,840,622 
15,052 21,597,790 114,923,874 
ab Reltien kc t.steereee 10,664 14,278,224 
Paints, pigments, and varnishes. . oo Sin SB 76 5,030,761 g2:408 ae 
ORMSC TU Sa. Us Rive chee cab anifeias -| 13,052 16,822,525 110; 550; 936 
Perfumes, cosmetics, and other toilet preparations 4,472 * 4,024,470 46, 459,766 
Petroleum refining 2 2,126 3,682,497 46, 009/784 
Printing and publishing, book, music, and job.. -| 27,266 41,209,403 207/434,259 
Printing and publishing, newspaper and periodica’ ..| 21,920 42,902, 877 369/297,040 
Radios, radio tubes, and phonograp 4)877 | 5,810,380 36,198,480 
Ship and boat building, steel and wooden, including a work 8,598 137381 a9 33/936,728 
CSN a eres AGL | ERS | seas ble 
PEMA MOST CAAG eS ales het peeks beac bite’ Ususau'e 2930 309° 908 Aan 


Figures for workers and wages do not include salaried officers and employees, 
Wage-earner figures represent the average number. 


New York State—Manufactures in Chief Cities 403 
Se ae ernment pi ee 
Manufactures in Chief Cities, N. Y. State 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 


Wage Wages in Cost of 
City Earners ear Materials Paaase 
Av. No 1,000 $1,000 
AIDBHY tit) 2.siuis.0's.- 5,215 6,009,338 » 19,800,203 40,472,254 
; ; \ : 4 
7,206 7,8 14/812 34°689 
7.218 8,481 14,888 35,022 
8,097 11,493 23/316 52/600 
Amsterdam........ 10,590 10,287,282 22,498,244 48,1 
9,330 8,255 15,601 : 33'999 
8,034 6,089 9,906 24'337 
8215 7,724 12/152 25,757 
10,001 11/546 28 51,656 
Binghamton....... 7,940 8,840,487 | 23,785,083 45,91: 
6,624 6,751 17,701 abe yet 
6,327 5,281 13,281 27'047 
81235 7.779 20,446 42/357 
9/294 10,733 26,675 53,052 
BIRT. Fo6 ks oe os 57,006 76,317,311 409,205,356 623,465,746 
49°758 57.52 339,471 497,583 
41/928 42/275 192,313 331/831 
47.545 59,201 262,678 448°331 
68,854 100,578 440,028 720/201 
Elmira .. 5,850 7,072,637 9,261,953 * 22,830,715 
2,587 "856 4'867 12/343 
"583 2'398 4/140 11/808 
3,762 4,295 7 19,790 
5,700 8,110 12)354 31,878 
Jamestown........ 8,857 10,527,260 19,911,555 42,290,934 
6,954 6,849 '346 28,447 
5,773 4'537 81967 1,413 
7 "597 12/540 33,529 
13,788 23/825 54/220 
3,459 4,199 14,592 25,495 
2/88 2:608 7.735 15,095 
3/021 31544 10/456 21/372 
‘987 5,811 22/284 38,769 
Yate 5 ae 506,208 629,750,581 2,185,913,680 3,962,292,660 
485,144 1,756,474 1,756,474 3,666,218 
391,391 438,778 11331,049 2;860,673 
563,249 912'275 2'947/130 5,984,255 
Niagara Falls 14,157 22,029,572 66,597,265 141,542,110 
11,392 14:327 46,643 96,301 
8'763 "759 28,119 68,117 
9,401 11,915 35,084 82/867 
13/211 19,870 63,707 131,207 
Rochester......... 53,601 73,344,998 117,312,717 303,364,282 
42,318 8/272 901415 22) 
35,188 34347 52,219 159,245 
43,672 50,318 79,219 ; 
"448 82/416 142/974 : 380,701 
Tet s.ctavlecsolt LOB0 [i ebedsss te eieadapad. a ee opie on tes Sete 
4,235 417i 10,865 19,277 
3,571 2'869 81965 15,782 
3,451 3,129 13.792 ; 
5,762 7,223 40,390 57.033 
ACUSC.....--.-- 19,836 25,673,949 51,594,667 | 107,434,697. 
ex "3 17/612 35,697 73/373 
12/030 10,83 ‘978 i 
4 16,280 30.755 77,532 
26,486 39/152 77,646 181,798 
MRroyeee ices tee e8 9, 8,359,506 22,702,030 50,311,800 
vf 81914 74 16/103 32,744 
7435 5,650 11,569 26,413 
7.678 7,067 12}850 311643 
11/272 Ly 20,144 44,418 
Pere. She § 12,154 12,306,557 28,731,398 55,711,239 
aa 10,374 8/985 23,760 "45,060 
"63 TA91 18,574 39,283 
10,437 10,125 19,293 43,465 
13,195 14/320 31/371 65,187 
5 ; 10,728,684 23,174,281 51,161,035 
MWOUKETSs << 5250/,<4 3 9708 S74 13°674 "32,609 
6,093 5,110 8,372 21,775 
;281 6,118 13,730 30:179 
13,127 17,284 166 113, 


Note by the Bureau of Census—No 1937 statistics by industries were published for cities peviie fewer | 


‘than 25,000 inhabitants in the 1930 Census of Population. The city of Lockport had 23,1 


tistics by industries for the city of Rome were withheld from separate publication to avoid _dis- 
ee camristatations of data for individual establishments, which is prohibited by the Census Law. 
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404 N. Y. State—Workmen’s Compensation; Industrial Accidents 


Workmen’s Compensation in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


The Workmen’s Compensation Law of New York 
requires coverage whenever one or more employees 
are engaged in any of the listed hazardous employ- 
ments carried on for pecuniary gain. In addition, 
the statute requires compensation coverage by any 
employing organization whether or not the work 
embraces the listed hazardous employments and 
regardless of whether carried on for pecuniary gain 
if four or more workmen or operatives are em- 

loyed. 

. It expressly excludes farm laborers and domestic 
servants, but these may be’voluntarily insured. 

An amendment of 1929 specifically exempts 
teachers, ministers, and other non-manual workers 
for a religious, charitable, or educational cor- 
poration. An amendment of 1934 excludes persons 
receiving ‘‘work relief’? and employed on work re- 
lief projects. J : 

An amendment of 1931 includes in the coverage 
of the compensation law private or domestic chauf- 
feurs Beacigved as such in New York City. No 
penalty is placed, however, upon employers who 
fail to insure such chauffeurs. | 

All State employees are entitled to compensa- 
tion, but only such municipal employees as are 
included among the listed hazardous occupations. 

Railroad employees injured in interstate com- 
merce are excluded by the Federal Employers 
Liability Act. : 

Masters and crews of vessels on navigable waters 
are excluded by the Admiralty jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts. Longshoremen and other mari- 
time workers if injured on docks are protected by 
the compensation law, but if imjured upon navi- 
gable waters, including dry docks, compensation is 
paid under the Federal ‘‘Longshoremen’s and Har- 
approved March 
4, 1927. Masters and crews, and workers engaged 


pensation if the vessel on which accident occurs is 
under eighteen tons net. 

An injured employee or others must give written 
notice of the accident to the employer and the 
Industrial Commissioner within thirty days unless 
failure to give such notice is excused by the Board 
on the ground that notice for sufficient reason 
could not have been given or that the employer had 
knowledge of the accident, or on the ground that 
the employer had not been prejudiced by the 
omission. A compensation claim must be filed 
within a year except that for sufficient reason the 
Industrial Board may extend the time for filing to 
two years. 

The accident must not be due to the injured 
employee’s wilful intent to injure himself or an- 
other or solely to his intoxication. 

In the case of an accident which occurred prior 
to July 1, 1935, the employer is required to provide 
proper and adequate medical attention and the 
employer may select the physician to render treat- 
ment. By an amendment to the Law which became 
effective on July 1, 1935, in case of an accident af- 
ter such date the injured employee may select the 
physician if the physician has been authorized by 
the Industrial Commissioner. 

Compensation to a disabled employee is 34 of his 
average weekly wages but not to exceed $25 per 
week, or less than $8 per week except that if the 
wages are less than $8 he shall receive his full 
weekly wage; and the minimum rate in cases of 


Industrial Accidents 


permanent total disability shall not be less than 
$15 per week unless the claimant’s wages were less 
than $15 per week, in which event he shall receive 
his full weekly wage. In accidents that occurred 
prior to May 11, 1934, the maximum of $25 per 
week was limited to cases of total disability either 
temporary or permanent and the maximum for 
partial disability either temporary or permanent 
for accidents prior to this date was $20 a week. 

In death cases awards are made to dependents 
in accordance with a schedule provided therefor. 
The total amount of benefits must not exceed 28 
of the average weekly wage of the deceased based 
on maximum earnings of $150 a month. 

All awards of the Board draw interest from 
30 days after making thereof. 

Any objections by the carrier that claim was not 
filed in one year must be raised at the first hear- 
ing at which all parties are present. 

Compensation (other than death) benefits 
granted by the law: 


Permanent total disability—two-thirds of the 3 


average weekly wage for period of disability. 

Permanent partial disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for periods specified in a 
schedule arranged by parts of the body, ranging 
from 15 weeks for loss of little finger to 312 weeks 
for an arm. In case of protracted temporary total 
disabilities in connection therewith, the injured is 
compensated in addition for the length of the tem- 
porary total disability in excess of periods stated 
in_a schedule. 

Temporary total disability—two-thirds of the 
average weekly wage for the period of disability, 
but not to exceed $5,000. 

Temporary partial disability—when there is a 
decrease in earning capacity, the compensation 
provided is two-thirds of the difference between 
the injured employee’s-average weekly wages before 
the accident and his wage earning capacity there- 
after, but shall not exceed a total of $4,000. 

The Law allows compensation for any and all 
occupational diseases if the disability is occasioned 
after September 1, 1935. 

_ For silicosis or other dust disease, compensation 
is payable for total disability or death only and is 
limited to an aggregate total of $5,000. 

In case of an accident which occurred prior to 
May 2, 1936, compensation is not paid for the first 
seven days of disability unless the disability ex- 
ceeds 49 days. An amendment effective May 2nd 
allows compensation for the first week of disability 
after 35 days of disability. 

The first payment of compensation becomes due 
on the fourteenth day of disability and if the case 
is not controvertdd, payment of compensation must 
begin on or before the 18th day after disability or 
within eight days after the employer first has 
knowledge of the accident. A notice of controversy 
must be filed on or before the 18th day. 

Failure to pay an installment of compensation 
within 18 days after it is due carries with it an ad- 
ditional ten percent penalty which accrues to the 
injured workman. Also failure to pay an award 
by ey ike sak See ten Maree os notice of the 
award carries wi a pena ° I 
weice ages boo sae worker. i Saag dt 2) 
4 nors under years of age who are empl 
in violation of the Labor Law ee entitled. to 
double compensation. 


in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


i Accidents Deaths (incl, Accidents) Nonfatal Compens 
meets Salas Peek st sa be ape asic ving 

Year No. Total Total No. Compens. | Perm. Temp. 

No. Comp. | Compens, No. Comp. | for Deaths| Injury Injury, 
No.Cases|No. Cases 

Lhe See 358,440, 72,983/$ 26,590,104 1,684 1,109| $6,448,655 15,526 

TOBE ss aia: 416,530 76,216) 27,854,726 1,828 1,102 6,449,258 6,000 Bore 
ORG ric bs 484,703 99,673) 28,995,476 1,787 1,110 6,874,881 17,327 81,195 
TOD Ts aaleicias 521,624 98,984| 28,186,003 1,917 1,042 980,588) 518 79,383 
1928 507,980 93,565] 28,003,075. 1,870 1,129 7,337,641 17,021 75,36: 

1929 523,604] 100,462} 32,122,815 2,093 1,217 336,888 19,077 80,10 
1930. . 71,510} 109,848] 35,243,703) 2,006 +308 8,040,626 22,434 86,106 
1931.. 419,072 8,424) 33,702,525 1,793). 1,177 7,232,761 19,87. 77,374 
1932. . 352,793 82,433] 27,801,367 1,505 901 5,174,761 17,15 64,380 
1933. 338,802 74,487| 24,659,587 1,301 782 4,329,919 15,282 8,423 
1934, 348,550 69,918} 22,084,083 1,293 755 4,116,388 16,475 688 
1935. 372,382: 69,77 25,405,110 1,372 764 4,175,708 17,523 51,483 
1936, 457,516 75,458} 26,117,3 1,413 4,674,180 19,524) 090 
1937. 514,190 80,929 .335,690 1,452 894 5,269,872 1,554 481 
1938 460,939 8,871 28,719,893) 1,323 851 4,979,372 850 55,166 
1989...0.. _ 504,257 77,357! 29,971,357 1,344 764 4,416,917 21,457 54,63 
1924 through 1930—all figures excepting the number of accidents and deaths are for fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1931 and since—all figures are for calendar year. 
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The Minimum Wage Law in New York State 


Source: New York State Department of Labor 


A minimum wage law was passed by the New 
sufficient to provide ade e 
Eehlnan Cant a aot) ae? eiasth Geiares | Bena eat, Dare, es eyes 
the decision of the’ United States Supreme Court of | th Riaa ar Users Connie Soe eee 
March 29, 1937, reversing its stand in the Adkins Mihai Seti eee ee “wae 
3 Y After public hearing on the repo W 
athe oe —_ minimum wage law of the ee = Industrial Commissioner may, if he is 
: e satisfied, refer the matter to th 
for Worker ofa Miors sineanam. JVaES, Standards | Bog! or a new one, oF ne may approve the report 
public policy of the State of New York that women tiv Settinns: WF tee Oneieiee nee 
Bon aiutes sacloyed in any oocupotion choult ne AS sab atiiee If the Commissioner has reason to 
ye that any employer 5 - 
et ed <span een Ariegigens main- cag: New such arden he tay; etter heartee 
: af cause the name of such employer : 
ae law empowers the Industrial Commissioner| If at any time after a directory iv eae hel 
Lal nvestigate Wages paid to women and minors in | been in effect for three months, non-observance of 
ae a except domestic service in the | such order threatens the maintenance of the min- 
Sacen e e employer or labor on a farm, and, if, | imum wage standards, the Industrial Commissioner 
a fihene: of information in his possession, with | may, after public hearing, make such order manda- 
; without a special investigation, the Com-| tory. Violation of a mandatory wage order is a 
oe Si aed is of the opinion that. a substantial num- | misdemeanor. Any employee who is paid less than 
as of women or minors in such occupation receive | the wage established by a mandatory order may 
¥ se 4 insufficient to provide adequate maintenance | recover in a civil action the full amount due him. 
a protect health, to appoint a wage board | Any employer discriminating against an employee 
ch shall recommend minimum wage rates for | for giving testimony or serving on a wage board 
vag and minors in such occupations. is_guilty of a misdemeanor. 
€ wage board is composed of not more than 3 Provision is made for reconsideration and review 
mentesentatives of employers, an equal number of | of the minimum wage standards after a wage order 
sg Sete fe of employees and not more than | has been in effect for six months. 
tn ead pee members representing the public. Minimum wage orders covering approximately 
thin 60 days it shall submit a report recom- | 100,000 women and minors are in effect in the 
ee, minimum wage standards for women and | laundry, beauty service, confectionery, cleaning 
nors in the occupation or occupations under | and dyeing and restaurant industries (June, 1940); 
consideration. In setting minimum wage standards | 30,000 women and minors in hotels were brought 
the board may take into account (1) the amount! under an Order in the fall of 1940. 


New York State Labor Relations Act 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


Chapter 443, effective July 1, 1937, and known] zation or between labor organizations affiliate 
as the N. Y. State Labor Relations Act, is modeled with the same parent organisation. e 
upon the National Labor Relations Act. The State The Act includes in unfair labor practices, such 
Act applies particularly to industries in intra- | infringement upon the rights of employees as dis- 
state commerce, excepting from its applications | charge or refusal to hire, or discrimination in re- 
employers and employees admittedly subject to the | gard to any condition of employment because of 
National Labor Relations Act or the Federal} membership or activity in any labor organization, 
Railway Labor Act. Employees of the State, | refusal to bargain collectively or discuss grievances 
municipality or other governmental agency, chari- | with employees’ duly selected representatives, as- 


table, religious or educational org tions, do-| Sisting in the formation or contributing to the sup- 
mestic servants and farm laborers are also| port of any company union, interference with seli- 
exempt. organization, spying upon employees’ activities, 


The Act affirms the rights of employees to self- | blacklisting, discharge for exercising Tights con~ 
organization, to form, join or assist labor unions, | ferred by or giving information or testimony under 
to bargain collectively with representatives of their | the Act. 
own choosing, free from interference, restraint, or In cases of alleged unfair practices, the Board 
coercion of employers. It. makes the representa-|can hold hearings, subpoena persons, records, 
tives selected by the majority of the employees the | etc., and take testimony. If violations are proved, 
exclusive bargaining agency in respect to condi- | the Board can serve cease and desist orders upon 
tions of employment. Employees may at any time | the employer and may take further action, such 
present grievances to employers directly or through | as ordering reinstatement of employees discrim- 
representatives. inated against by the unfair labor practice. Peti- 


The State Labor Relations Board is authorized} tion to the State Supreme Court is allowed to. 


to decide the ie, waa unit for collective bar-| the Labor Relations Board for enforcement of its 
gaining, as employer, craft or plant unit; pro- | rulings and to the ereperets for apport from the 
hat, where the majority of employees of a| Board’s decisions. Interference with the activi- 
particular craft shall so decide, the Board must| ties of the State Labor Relations Board or with 
designate such craft as the appropriate unit. It} employees’ exercise of their rights in an election 
may conduct investigations, hearings and/| of representatives is penalized. 
elections, if necessary, to ascertain proper repre- The Board reported it was instrumental in 
sentatives. Individuals hired for the duration of | settling about 157 strikes, Shae) approximately 
Sst eee eater tneet Be sted en ‘alike. | pened since’ July. io, ie’ was instrumental fn 
Company ons cannot be on ots. pe sin : ’ 

The Board cannot intervene in controversies| settling about 258 strikes involving approximately 
between persons or groups within a labor organi-' 19,577 employees. 

Yao toy aes pepsin aad eee BK 


Average Weekly Earnings in Factories in New York State 


‘Source: New York State Department of Labor 
(Includes All Employees in Both Office and Shop) 


Month | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 ) 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 1935 | 1936 | 1937 ; 1938 | 1939 
ae 52|$29.21|/$29.71/$29.80|$27.01|$24. 35|$20. 96|$22.79/$23 . 92/$24 .82/$26 .69/$25. 96 $26.82 
Feb ) ee ie 39} 29.16 339.99 29.46 5oF a4 24.02} 20.95! 22.76] 24.11] 24.80) 26.90) 26.35) 27.02 
March...| 29.78] 29.64] 30.35] 29.90] 27.96] 24.14| 20.73) 23.39) 24.62 25.21} 27.78) 26.46} 27.65 
April....| 29.17] 28.79] 30.07] 29.44) 27.35) 23.36) 21.02 23.34| 24.36] 24.83] 27.97) 25.86) 26. 
May. . 29.18} 29 30.03] 29.10| 26.96] 22.59) 21.49] 23.38] 24.05) 24.88] 27.92) 25.56} 26.68 
June 29 .17|- 29.48] 30.02} 28.96] 26.34) 22. 21.95| 23.24] 24:04] 25.01) 28.00) 25.71) 27.05 
July....-. 28 195} 29.15] 29.80) 28.50] 26.39) 21.82) 22.34) 23.12) 23.93} 25.25) 27.81 25.99) 27. 
Aug... 29 .29) 29.38) 30 58°59] 26.33| 21.92| 22.48| 23.43] 24.52] 25.79) 28.09] 26.50) 27.52 
Sep 29 .57| 29.72) 30.47 -94 .16} 22. 22'87| 23.24| 24.83] 25.19] 27.41) 27.16) 27.14 
Oct, ..... 9 128] 29.78] 30.08} 28.03] 25.34] 22.55] 22.52) 23.02) 24.68) 25 75| 27. 26.88] 27.79 
Noy....: 28 .75| 29.62| 29.54] 27. A 21.74) 22 22.92) 24/24] 25.68) 26.12) 26.27) 27.71 
Beaten. 57| 30.12 75| 27.52| 24.74] 21.62) 22 23.63) 25.02) 26 26.36) 26 


—(1914) $12.48; (1915) $12.85; (1916) $14.43; (1917) $16.37; (1918) $20.35; 1919) $23.50; 
(1920) $28.13: (hon) $5 72: (goa) $25.04: (1923) $27.24; (1924) $27.68; (1925) $28.26; i928) $29.02, 
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N. Y. State—Unemployment Insurance; Public Assistance 


Unemployment Insurance in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Labor 


The Unemployment Insurance Law of the State 
of New York (Article 18 of the Labor Law) became 
effective April 25, 1935, and on January 24, 1936, 
it was approved by the Social Security Board under 
the provisions of Title IX of the Federal Social 
Security Act which had not been enacted until 
August 14, 1935. i 

Employer contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund became assessable January 1, 1936, 
at the rate of 1 per cent of insured payrolls dur- 
ing 1936, and at 2 per cent during 1937, and at 3 
per cent during 1938 and 1939. By a 1940 amend- 
ment to the Law, the contribution rates for 1940 
and thereafter were reduced from 3 to 2.7 per 
cent. As required by the Social Security Act, all 
monies collected under the New York State Un- 
employment Insurance Law are deposited with the 
Secretary of the Treasury in an Unemployment 
Trust Fund, subject to requisition by the State 
Division of Placement and Unemployment Insur- 
ance for the payment of benefits as provided under 
the State Law. Contributions are payable quar- 
terly and must be accompanied by detailed payroll 
reports. Employers not subject to the Law may 
become voluntarily insured for two-year periods 
with the Industrial Commissioner’s consent. Both 
subject and non-subject employers are required to 
keep accurate records of wages paid to each em- 
ployee. Once subject, an employer ceases to be 
subject only after a finding by the Industrial Com- 
missioner that he has not within any 15 days 
in the preceding calendar year employed four or 
more persons in employment subject to the Law. 

Employment of four or more persons within 
each of 13 or more calendar weeks in the years 
1935 and 1936 made employers subject to the Law 
on and after January 1, 1936. Employment of 
four or more persons within each of fifteen or more 
days within any calendar year after December 
31, 1936, made an employer subject to the Law on 
an after the first of the fifteen days within which 
such employment occurs. aati 

Since January 1, 1938, contributions were pay- 
able on the first $3,000 of wages of all workers in 
the employ of covered employers. Employees of 
New York or out-of-State employees are eligible 
to apply for benefits in New York if the major part 
of their base-yeat employment was in New York 


State; or, in case the work was not confined to, 


any one State, if some of their employment was in 
New York and the base of operations was in New 
York; or if the base of operations or place from 
which service is directed is not any State in which 
some part of the service is performed but_the 
individual’s residence in New York State. Tips, 
bonuses, vacation pay, and other gratuities are 
wages on which contributions must be paid; dis- 
See WaEeS except under special circumstances, 
are not. 

Exemptions under the Law include: employers of 
farm labor as defined in the Law (amplified by 
1939 and 1940 amendments); employers of spouse 
or minor child; non-profitmaking religious, scien- 


. tific, charitable, literary, and educational bodies; 


New York State’s municipal corporations and 
other governmental subdivisions; employment as 
a golf caddy (effective March 21, 1940); employ- 
ment as a part-time worker of any person actually 
in regular attendance during the day time as a 
student in an institution of learning (effective 
April 26, 1940): and (after June 30, 1940) employ- 
ment covered by the Federal Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. National banks and other 
Federal Instrumentalities except those wholly 
owned by the United States or those exempt from 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act were brought 
pees the coverage of the Law as of January 1, 


Benefits are payable according to a fixed schedule 
in the Law. Benefits range from a minimum of 
$7 to a maximum of $15 a week at $1 intervals. 
Duration of benefits is limited to 13 weeks within 
the benefit year. The base year (during which 
wages are earned determining eligibility) is the 
calendar year immediately preceding the begin- 
ning of a benefit year. A new benefit year begins 
each April 1. “The waiting period covers 3 weeks, 
which need not be consecutive. A ten-week period 
is imposed as a penalty for wilful, misstatement 
to gain benefits and for misconduct resulting in 
—discharge from latest employment. Claimants 
unemployed by reason of strike, lockout, or other 
industrial controversy also serve a ten-week 
waiting period. 

If “reasonably fitted’ by training and expe- 
rience, eligible claimants must accept offered em- 
ployment unless its acceptance include joining a 
company union, quitting a labor union, working 
in an establishment where an industrial contro- 
versy exists, working for substandard wages or 
under substandard conditions, or working at a 
place so remote from home that expenses of travel 
are substantially greater than that required in 
his former employment unless the expense is 
provided for. ; 

Provision is made in the Law for hearings by 
Referees on disputed points with regard to benefit 
claims or with regard to determinations effecting 
employer’s contributions. Appeal may be made 
from the decisions of the Referees to the Appeal 
Board and then, on questions of law, to the courts. 

The Bureau_of Tax and Wage Records of the 
Division of Placement and Unemployment In- 
surance, with headquarters in Albany, collects and 
records employer contributions and compiles wage 
records for covered employers. The reports sub- 
mitted by =e together with their payments 
serve as the basis for accounting records and as 
statistical data on employment and payrolls. 
Benefit activities are carried on by means of a 
Claims Bureau in the central office at Albany and 
a field service consisting of insurance sections in 
the various local offices of the Employment Service 
throughout the State. When a worker becomes 
unemployed. he goes to the nearest local office 
where he fills out an application form, one part a 
claim for unemployment benefits and the other 
part an application for a job. He is also given 
an identification card on the back of which appear 
the dates on which he is to report each week for 
benefits and to the placement section as directed. 
While serving a waiting period, the worker receives 
from the local office a statement of earnings to 
show whether he is eligible for benefit. Under a 
reorganized plan for benefit payment established in 
1939, authority for initiating the payment of benefit 
was vested in local offices. When the clajmant has 
served the required waiting period, ‘the local 
Office forwards the claim to the central office which 
prepares benefit checks upon local office authori- 
ation. 

More than four and one-quarter million workers 
were reported as working in covered, employment 
during 1939. At the beginning of 1939, the Un- 
employment Insurance Fund totaled $138,189,785; 
net contributions deposited to the credit of the 
funds in 1939 amounted to $116,235,415 and inter- 
est earned was $3,506,023. During the year a net 
total of $80,019,224 was paid in benefits, leaving 
$117,912,009 on hand. For the first five months 
of 1940 net contributions deposited totaled $63,743,- 
069; interest earned amounted to $2,215,243; the 
net total of benefits paid was $36,508,313; and the 
balance on hand for the payment of benefits as of 
May 31, 1940 amounted to $207,410,414. 


Publie Assistance in New York State 


Source: State Department of Social Welfare 


Public assistance in New York State consists of 
the home relief program—including veteran relief— 
financed by state and local funds, and the tnree 
special types of assistance in whose financing the 
Federal Government ee a age assis- 
tance, aid to dependent children, and assistance to 
the blind. ‘The distribution of Federal surplus 
commodities, an additional form of relief, is car- 
ried out in conjunction with the public assistance 
program. 

During 1939, a monthly average of 1,136,497 per- 
sons received public assistance. In December of 
that year, 434,530 cases (families and unattached 
persons) comprising 1,076,812 individuals, received 
grants totaling $14,726,803, of which 52.3 per cent 
was from local funds, 37.3 per cent from state 


funds, and 10.4 per cent from federal 

Home relief expenditures in 1939 were 3126097 
676. The monthly average was 300,692 cases. 

Old age assistance in 1939 totaled $32,951,197 
covering monthly average of 111,834 persons aged 

Aid to dependent children in 1939 am 
$21,011,782, covering an average of 36.210 ‘Pasainice 
@ month. 

Assistance to the blind in 1939 cost $800,456 
amongst a monthly average of 2,680 persons. 


Administrative costs for the whole public assis- 


tance program are 13 per cent of total expendi- 
tures, of which 0.5 per cent is the entire cost of 
state supervision. 
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New York State Government 
(Elected November 8, 1938. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1942) 


Governor—Herbert H. 
Lieutenant Governor—Charles Poletti. Dem., New 
Comptroller—Morris S. Tremaine, Dem., Buffalo. 


Attorney General—John J. Bennett, Jr., Dem., Brooklyn. $12,000. — 


Secretary to the Governor—Walter T. Brown. $12, 


Lehman, Dem., New York City. $25,000 and Executive Mansion, 


York City. $10,000. 
$12,000 < 


000. 


The Administrative Departments of the State Government, with their heads are: 


Executive (Herbert H. Lehman); Audit and 
Control (Morris S. Tremaine); Taxation and Fi- 
nance (Mark Graves—$12,000); Law (John J. Ben- 
nett, Jr.); State (Michael F. Walsh—$12,000); 
Public Works (Arthur W. Brandt—$12,000); 
Conservation (Lithgow Osborne—$12,000); Agri- 
culture and Markets (Holton V. Noyes—$12,000); 
Labor (Frieda S. Miller—$12,000); Education 


| (Frank P. Graves—$15,000); Health (Dr. Edward 
S. Godfrey, Jr.—$12,000); Mental Hygiene (William 
J. Tiffany—$12,000); Social Welfare (David C. 
Adie—$12,000);_ Correction (John A. Lyons 
—$12,000); Public Service (Milo R. Maltbie— 
$15,000); Banking (William R. White—$12,000): 
Insurance (Louis H, Pink—$12,000); Civil Service 
(Grace A. Reavy—$9,000). 


Among the bureaus or divisions of the State Department are: 


Budget (Abraham S. Weber—$12,000); National 
Guard, Adj. Gen. (Brig. Gen. Walter G. Robinson 
—$8,500); Standards and Purchase (Joseph V. 
O’Leary—$10,000); State Police (Maj. John A. 
Warner—$10,000); Parole (..........-.---0.-+-+05 
$12,000); Alcoholic Beverage Control (Henry E. 
Bruckman—$12,000); Housing (Edward Weinfeld— 


$12,000); Athletic Commission (Brig. Gen. John J. | 


Phelan—$7,500); Motor Vehicles (Carroll E. Mealey, 


Acting); 


Bridge Authority, Randall’s Island, N. Y. City— 
Robert Moses, Chairman. . 


New York State Judiciary 


s of Judges end Dec. 31 of year named. 

Salaries -Chiet Justice of the Court of Appeals, 
$22,500. Associate Judges, $22,000, plus $3,000 each 
for expenses. Justices of the Supreme Court, 
$25,000 in New York City; $15,000 in rest of State. 
Appellate Division: Presiding Justice, $28,500; 
Associate Justice, $27,000 in New York City; $17,- 
500 and $17,000 in rest of state. 


COURT OF APPEALS aie ne 

e—Irving Lehman, New York City 
145) aeodnte Judges—Edward R. Ri ee 
(isa): Harlan W. Rippey, Rochester (1944); John 
T. Loughran, Kingston (1948); Edmund H. — 
(1954); Albert Conway (1954); Charles S. Des 
mond (1954). 


JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT 


rm is 14 years, ending at the close of 
Dec” Siar the year after election; or Dec. 31 of eae 
year in which a Justice reaches 70, the age 0: 


retirement. 


y # 1947); Kenneth O’Brien 
pei Tomes F_ Noonens pardivienit Pecora 


C. Kadien, 

‘entre, 1949); Harry E. Lewis (1949); 
Lees bay Astoria (1950); Algernon I. Nova 
(1951); Charles W. Froessel, Jamaica (1951); Percy 


D. Stoddart. Oyster Bay (1951); Isaac R. Suezey 


(1952); Joseph Fennelly (1952); Frank E. Johnson 
(1952); Francis D. McGarey’ (1953); Edwin L, 
Garvin (1954). 


Appellate Division, Second Department (consist- 


ing of 2nd and 9th Judicial Districts)—Edward 
Lazansky, Presiding Justice (1942); Frederick P, 
Close (1944); William F. Hagarty (1947); William 
B. Carswell (1950); George H. Taylor, Jr. (1950). 


Third District (Counties of Albany Columbia, 
Greene, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan and 
Ulster)—Sydney F. Foster, Liberty (1942); F. Wal- 
ter Bliss, Middleburg (1944): Gilbert V. Schenck, 
Albany _ (1946); Francis Bergan, Albany (1949); 
Harry E. Schirick, Kingston (1949). 


Fourth District (Counties of Clinton, Essex, 
Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery, St. 
Lawrence. Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 
Washington)—O. Byron Brewster, Elizabethtown 
(1941); John C. Crapser, Massena (1943); John 
Alexander, Schenectady (1945); Elssworth C. Law- 
rence, Malone (1946). 


Fifth District (Counties of Herkimer, Jefferson, 
Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga and Oswego)—Ed- 
mund H. Lewis, Syracuse (1943); Frank J. Cregg, 
Syracuse (1945); Abram Zoller, Little Falls (1947); 
James T. Cross, Rome (1949); Jesse E. Kingsley, 
Syracuse (1951); Francis D, McCurn, Syracuse 
(1952); Henry J. Kimball, Watertown (1952); D. 
Page Morehouse, Jr., Oswego (1952). 

Sixth District (Counties of Broome, Chemung, 
Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, Otsego, 
Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins)—Rowland L. 
Davis, Cortland (1941); Andrew J. McNaught, 


2 ant (1943); Ely W. Personius, Elmira (1943); ~ 
Riley H. Heath, Ithaca (1944); James P. Hill, Nor- | 


wich (1951). 


Seventh District (Counties of Cayuga, Livings- 
ton, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, Wayne and 
Yates)—Marsh N. Taylor, Rochester oe Clyde 
W. Knapp, Lyons (1941); Nathan D. Lapham, 
Geneva (1941); Benn Kenyon, Auburn (1944); Ben- 
jamin B. Cunningham, Rochester (1944): William 
F. Love, Rochester (1945); John C. Wheeler, Corn- 
ing (1949); John Van Voorhis, Irondequoit (1950). 


Crosby, Falconer (1943); William J. Hickey {i58 : 


Almon W. Lytle 
William A. 


Ninth District (Counties of Dutchess, Orange, 
Putnam, Rockland and Westchester)—George H. 
Taylor, Jr., Mt. Vernon (1943); Graham Witschief, 
Newburgh (1943); Frederick P. Close, Tuckahoe 

1944);. Mortimer B. Patterson, Upper Nyack 
(148): Raymond E. Aldrich, Poughkeepsie (1947); 
Lee Parsons Davis, New Rochelle (1950): Gerald 
Nolan, Yonkers (1951). 
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New York State Legislature, 1941 


(Meets each year first Wednesday in January; members receive $2,500 salary) 


SENATORS ELECTED IN 1940 TO SERVE 


18—J. T. MeCali, D., Manhattan 
19——Charies D. Perry 
20—A. A. Falk, D.. Manhattan 
21—Lazarus Joseph, D., Bronx 
D., Bronx 
23—John J. Dunnigan. D., Bronx 
24—R. L. Egbert, D., Staten Isl. |}41—C, B. Hammond, R., Elmira. 
illiamson,R.,Scarsdale||42—H. 
26—Wm. F. Condon, R., Yonkers |/43—R. 
27—T. C. Desmond, R., Newburgh 
28—A. A. Ryan,Jr., R., Rhinebeck 
29—A. H. Wicks, R., Kingston 
30—E. Corning, 2d, D., Albany 
31—C. C.Hastings,R.,W.Sand Lake 
32—G. T. Seelye, R., Burnt Hills 
33—B. F. Feinberg, R., Plattsburg 
34—Rhoda F.Graves,R., Gouvernr. 


1—G. L. Thompson, R., Kings P’k 
2—J: D. Nunan, Jr., D., Do'g’ton 
3—P.T.Farrell, D., Ea. Elmhurst 
4—Philip M. Kleinfeld, D., B’klyn 
5—J. J. Howard, D., Brooklyn 
6—Edward J. Coughlin, D.,Bk’lyn 
7—J. J. Schwartzwald, D., B’klyn 
8—J. A. Esquirol, D., Brooklyn 
9—Daniel Gutman, D., Brooklyn 
10—Jere F. Twomey, D., Brooklyn 
ti—James J. Crawford, D., B’klyn 
12—R#. F. Quinn, D., Manhattan 
13—Phelps Pheips, D., Manhattan 
14— Wm. J. Murray, D., Manhat’n 
15—John L. Buckley, D,. Manhat’n 
16—F. J. McCaffrey, D., Manhat’n 
17—¥. R. Coudert, Jr., R., Manh’n 


22—-Carl Pack, 


25—P. We 


Foy, D.; (2) Mortimer A. 
Albany); (3) John Mé@Bain, 


Allegany—Wilham H. MacKenzie, R., Belmont. 
Bronx—(1) Matthew J. H. McLaughlin, D., 410 E. 
159th St.; (2) Patrick J. Fogarty, D., 446 E. 140th 
St.; \3) Arthur Wachtel, D., 818 Manida St.; 
1250 Franklin Ave.; 


Albany—(1) Geo. 
Cullen, D., (Bo 


R., Watervliet. 


Ww. 
th 


4) Isidore Dollinger, D., ) 
5) Julius J. Gans, D., 1016 Faile St.; (6) Peter 
A. Quinn, D., 1551 Williamsbridge Rd.; (7) Louis 


Bennett, D., 787 E. 175th St.; (8) John A. Devany, 
Jr., D., 120 W, 183d St. - 

Broome—(1) Floyd E. Anderson, R., Maine; (2) 
Orlo M. Brees, R., Endicott. F 

Cataraugus—Leo P. Noonan, R., Farmersville. 

Cayuga—James H. Chase, R., Aurora. 

Chautauqua—(1) E. Herman Magnuson, R., James- 
town; <2) Carl E. Darling, R., Dunkirk. 

Chemung—Harry J. Tifft, R., Horseheads. 

Chenango—Irving M. Ives, R., Norwich. 

Clinton—Leslie G. Ryan, R., Rouses Point. 

Columbia—Fred A. Washburn, R., Hudson. 

Cortland—Harold L. Creal, R., Homer. 

Delaware—William T. A. Webb, R., Sidney. 

Dutchess—(1) Howard N. Allen, R., Pawling; (2) 
Emerson D. Fite, R., Poughkeepsie. 

Erie (Buffalo, unless otherwise noted)—(1) Frank 
A. Gugino, R.; (2) Harold B. Ehrlich, R.; (3) 
William J. Butler, R.; (4) Frank J. Caffery, D.; 
(5) J. S. Kaszubowski, D.; (6) Jerome C. Krien- 
heder, R.; (7) Justin C. Morgan, R., Kenmore; 
(8) R. Foster Piper, R., Hamburg. 

Essex—S. F. Wickes, R., Ticonderoga. 

Franklin—Wm. L. Doige, R., Chateaugay. 


Fulton and Hamilton—Denton D. Lake, R., 


(7) William Kirnan, Pets 17th St.; 


llth St.; 
St.; (14 


Croghan. 

Sworth, R., Geneseo. 

R., Canastota. 

Monroe (Rochester unless otherwise noted)—(1) 
Frank J. Sellmayer, Jr., R., Brighton; (2) Abra- 
ham Schulman, R.; (3) George Manning, R.; 
(4) Nelson E. Owen, Jr., D.; (5) William B. 
Mann, R., Brockport. 

Montgomery—John F. Bennison, R., Fort Plain. 

Nassau—(1) John D. Bennett, R., Rockville Center: 
(2) Norman F. Penny, R., Manhasset. . 

Ney York—(Manhattan, unless otherwise noted)— 


1) J. J. Dooling, D., 40 Front St.; (2) Louis De | Yates—Fred S. Hollowell, 


IN 1941-42 


35—Fred A. Young, R., Lowville 

, D., Manh'n||36—W. H. Hampton, R., Utica 
37—I. B. Mitchell, R., LaFargeville 
88—G. Frank Wallace, R., Syracuse 
39—W. W. Stokes, R., Middlefield 
40—Roy M. Page, R., Binghamton 


. Griffith, R., Palmyra 
S. Warner, R., Phelps 
44—J. R. Hanley, R., Perry 
45—Rodney B.Janes,R.. Pittsford 
46—K. K. Bechtold, R., Rochester 
47—Wm. Bewley, R., Lockport 
48—wW. J. Mahoney, R., Buffalo 
49—S J. Wojtkowiak, D., Buffalo 
50—C.O.Burney,Jr.,R.,Will’msville 
51—Jas. W. Riley, R.,’ Olean 


+3. (8 a 
Holley, D., 562 West End Ave.; MacNeil 
Mitchell, R., 305 Lexington Ave.; (11) », H. Sul- 
(12) Edmund J 


mara, +, 41 Convent Ave.; (14) Warren J. 
McCarron, D., 520 E. 77th St.; (15) Abbot Low 
Moffat, R., 660 Park Ave.; (16) Robert F. Wag- 
ner, Jr., D., 530 E. 86th St.: (17) Hulan E. Jack, 
D., 1867_7th Ave.; (18) Hamlet O. Catenaccio, 
R., 149 E. 116th St.; (19) Daniel Burrows, D., 
2257 7th Ave.; (20) Anthony Guida, D., 409 EB. 
122d St.; (21) William T. Andrews, D., 270 Con- 
vent Ave.; (22) Daniel Flynn, D., 3657 Broadway; 
_(23) William J, A. Glancy, D., 160 Cabrini Blyd. 
Niagara—(1) Jacob E. Hollinger, R., Middleport; 
(2) Harry D. Suitor, R., Youngstown. ; 
be ee] Baga barre D.; hes (2) W. R. 
» R., Cassville; ~ 
omemsen. e; (3) C. D. Williams, R., 
nondaga—(1) Leo W. Breed, R., Baldwinsville: 
(2) George B. Parsons, R.; 3 r , 
E (Both peal (3) Frank J. Costello, 
ntario—Harry R. Marble, R., (R. D.) Holcomb. 
Orange—(1) Lee B. Mailler, R., Corse i) 
Charles N. Hammond, R.. Sparrow Bush. 
br ie Thompson, R. Medina. 
swego—Ernest J. Lonis, R., Ha 
Otsego—Chester T. Backus, R., Morn. 
Putnam— D. Mallory Stephens, R:, Brewster. 


3 th 
-, Jamaica; (5) John H. Ferril 
th St., Rockaway Beach: (6) 


Joseph P. Teagle, D., 84-55 85th Ave., Wood- 
Rensselaer—(1) J. Eugene Zimmer, Troy; (2) 


Maurice Whitney, R., Berlin 
Richmond—(1) Charles’ Bormann i 
S. I.; (2) Albert V. Maniscalco, DS ee 
ig pease Doscher, R., Pearl River. 
wrence— FF. iel ; 
: (2) Allan P. Sill, R Masons, oe oe 
aratoga—Richard J. Sherman, R., 
Schenectady—(1) Oswald D. Heck. a OF eee 
Armstrong, R., (Both Schenectady). 
Schoharie—Arthur L. Parsons, R., Central Bridge 
Schuyler—Dutton s Peterson, R., Odessa. ¢ 
eneca—Lawrencé W. Van Cleef, R., ¥ 
Steuben—(1) Edith C. Cheney, R. Sco 
William M. Stuart, R., Canisteo.” : 
ob ae et Edmund R. Lupton, B., Mattituck, 
L. I; @) Elisha T. Barrett, R., Brightwaters, 


ni 
vane Fae 
tertag, R., Attica. 


R., Penn Yan. 


R Parrytoven ten ke 
bs wn; 
Wyoming—Haroid 2 Os 


Senate—Democrats, 23; Republicans, 28. Assembly—Democrats, 62; Republicans, 88 
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Governors of the State of New York 
Source: Official Records 


(The order of succession, 
the Senate; the Speaker of 


First Dutch Period. 

Adriaen Jorisszen Tienpoint, Director......... 1623 
Cornelis Jacobzen Mey, Director.............. 1624 
William Verhulst, Director................... 162 
Peter Minuit, Director Gen......... May 4, 1626 

jiaen Jansz Krol, Director Gen...March 1632 
Wouter Van Twiller, Director Gen... April 163: 
William Kieft, Director Gen........ March 28, 1638 
Petrus Stuyvesant, Director Gen....May 11, 1647 


Under Dutch rule the powers of government, 
civil and ecclesiastical, were vested in the Director 
of the West India Company and his Council. 

First English Period. 


Richard Nicolls, Gov...........-.Sept.(N.s.) 8, 1664 
Francis Lovelace, Gov.......... August 17, 1668 


. Second Dutch Period. 
Cornelis Evertse & War Council. Aug. (N.S.) 12, 1673 


Anthony Colve, Gov. Gen...... Sept.(N 8.) 19, 1673 
f Second English Period (Early Colonial). 

Edmond Andros, Gov.......... Nov.(N.8.) 10, 167 
Anthony Brockholls, Lieut.-Gov. November 16, 1677 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov....... August 7, 1678 
Anthony Brockhoils, Gov....... Jan. (N.S.) 13, 1681 
Thomas Dongan, Gov.......... August 27, 1683 
Sir Edmond Andros, Gov....... August 11, 1688 
Francis Nicholson, Lieut.-Goy...October 9, 1688 
Jacob Leisler, Lieut.-Gov....... June 3, 1689 
Henry Sloughter, Gov.......... March 19, 1691 
Richard Ingoldesby, Commander- 

OS ea aaa July 26, 1691 
Benjamin Fletcher, Gov........ August 30, 1692 
Earl of Bellomont, Gov......... April 2, 1698 
John Nanfan, Lieut.-Gov....... May 16, 1699 
Earl of Bellomont, Gov......... July . 24, 1700 
Provincial Council...March 5 to May 19, 1701 
John Nanfan, Lieut-Gov....... May 19, 1701 

Cornbury, Gov...........} ay 3, 1702 
Lord Lovelace, Gov............ cember 18, 1708 
Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. May 6, 1709 
Richard Ingoldesby, Lieut.-Gov. May 9, 1703, 
Gerardus eekman, Pres. 0! 

ene ae Di 10, 1710 
Robert Hunter, Gov........... June 14, 1710 

21, 1719 


Peter Schuyler, Pres. of Council. July 
William Burnet. 


MON a a a wees September 17, 1720 
Jobn Montgomerie, Gov........ April 15, 1728 
ip Van Dam, Pres. of Council. . July 1, 1731 
William Cosby, Gov...........August 1, 1732 
George Clarke, Pres. of Council.. March 10, 1736 
George Clarke, Lieut.-Gov...... October 30, 1736 
George Clinton, Gov.........-. September 22, 1743 
Andros was Governor of New England, New York 
and New Jersey. 


Before 1709 the administration of government, 
when the offices of Governor and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor were vacant, was vested in the Council, the 
right to preside in the eldest Councilor, 

From 1702 to 1738 New_York and New Jersey 
had a joint executive, and Lord Cornbury was the 
first joint incumbent. 


Third English Period (Pre-Revolutionary). 


Sir Danvers Osborne, Gov...... October 10, 1753 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov...October 12, 1753 
Sir Charles Hardy, Gov.......- September 3, 1755 
James De Lancey, Lieut.-Gov.. .June 3, 1757 
Cadwallader Colden, Pres. of vee 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. August 8, 176 

Robert Monckton, Gov......... 26, 1761 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. November 18, 1761 
Robert Monckton, Gov June 4, 1762 
Cadwallader Colden, Lieut. Vv. June 28, 1763 
Sir Henry M Gov November 13, 1765 
Cadwallader Golden. Lieut.-Gov.September 12, 1769 
Earl of Dunmore, Gov.........October 19, 177 

William Tryon, Gov.... . July. 9, 177 

Cadwallader Colden, Lieut.-Gov. April 7, 1774 


if the Governor dies or resigns is—Lieutenant Governor: the President of 
the Assembly.) The term has been lengthened to 4 years, after Dec. Ete 1938. 


William Tryon, Gov........... June 5 v, 
James Robertson, Gov......... March 331780 
Andrew Elliott, Lieut.-Gov..... April 17, 1783 


a ea _ bee a Bt Sia ot Governors 
ring the Revolutionary War, but were not recog- 
nized by the State of New York. 
Government by the Provincial Congress. 
Peter Van Brugh Livingston. ...May 23, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull, Pres.pro temAugust 28, 1775 
Abraham Yates jr., Pres. protem.November 2, 1775 


Nathaniel Woodhull............ ecember 6, 1775 . 
John Haring, Pres. protem...... December 16, 1775 
Nathaniel Woodhull............ February 12, 1776 
John Haring, Pres. protem..... June 19, 1776 
Nathaniel Woodhull............ July 9, 1776 
Abraham Yates jr., Pres. pro tem. August 10, 1776 
Abraham Yates jr........... .. August 28, 1776 
Peter R. Livingston............ September 26, 1776 
Abraham Ten Broeck.......... are » 1777 
William Smith, Pres. pro tem....April , 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres. April 11, 1777 
Leonard Gansevoort, Pres.protem.April 18, 1777 
Pierre Van Cortlandt, Vice-Pres.. April 21, 1777 
Abraham Ten Broeck.......... April 28, 1777 
Pierre Van _ Cortlandt, Pres. 

Council of Safety............... May 14, 1777 

State (Elective). 

Name Residence Elected 
George Clinton..... ‘Ulster: Cot dues July 9, 1777 
BORN IAT. .« sais 348 New York City .|April, 1795 
George Clinton. .... Ulster Co...... April, 1801 
Morgan Lewis..... Dutchess Co... ./April, 804 
Daniel D. Tompkins/Richmond Co...}April, 1807 
John Tayler....... Albany .).5 orf arch, 1817 
De Witt Clinton....|New York City. 817 
Joseph C. Yates... ./Schenectady....{|Nov. 6, 1822 
De Witt Clinton... .|/New York City.jNov. 3, 1824 
Nathaniel Pitcher...|Sandy Hill Feb. 11, 1828 
Martin-Van Buren.. 5, 1828 
Enos T. Throop... . 2, 1829 
William L. Marcy. . , 1832 
William H. Seward. , 1838 
William C. Bouck. . , 1842 
Silas Wright....... , 1844 
John Young....... . 1846 
Hamilton Fish..... 1848 
Washington Hunt , 1850 
Horatio Seymour...|Deerfield....... Nov » 1852 
Myron H. Clark....|Canandaigua... 1854 


John A. King ..... ueens Co...... Nov , 1856 #& 
Edwin D. Morgan. .|New York City .|Nov. , 1858 
Horatio Seymour. ..|Deerfield....... Nov , 1862 
Reuben E. Fenton. .|Frewsburgh. . . . | Nov. 


-| New York City. # 
New York City .|Nov.- 
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Samuel J. Tilden...|New York City.|Nov. 3, 1874 
Lucius Robinson. ..}Elmira.,....... Nov. 7, 1876 
Alonzo B. Cornell...|New York City.|/Nov. 4, 1879 
Grover Cleveland...|Buffalo. . --|Nov. 7, 1882 
David B. Hill...... WhmiIra. <.. s:00 Ao OES , 1885 
Ros P. Flower. .|New York City.|/Nov. 3, 1891 
Levi P. Morton .|Rhinecliff...... Nov. 6, 1894 
Frank 8. Black..... ho pe Nov. 3, 1896 
Theodore Roosevelt./Oyster Bay..... Nov. 8, 1898 
Benj. B. Odell jr. ..|Newburgh...... Nov. 6, 1900 
Frank W. Higgins. .|Olean.......... Nov. 8, 1904 
Charles E. Hughes..|New York City.|Nov. 6, 1906 
Horace White...... Syracuse....... Oct. 6, 1910 
John A. DIK. sass 30 ‘homson....... Nov. 8, 1910 
William Sulzer..... New York City.|Nov. 5, 1912 
Martin H. Glynn...|Albany........ Oct. 17, 1913 
Charles S. tman|New York City.|/Nov. 3, 1914 
Alfred E. Smith....|/New York City.|Nov. 5, 1918. 
Nathan L. Miller iS} USS x sw ¥en ov. 2, 1920 
Alfred E. Smith Wew York City.|/Nov. .7, 1922 


F. D. Roosevelt .. .|Hyde Park..... Nov. 6, 1998: 
Herbert H. Lehman|New York City.|/Nov. 8, 1932 


Lehman was reelected in 1934, 1936 and 1938. 


NOTES ON TABLE OF GOVERNORS 


The Constitution of 1777 did not specify the the 


time when the Governor should enter on the duties 
of his office. Gov. Clinton was declared elected 
July 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, 
an act was passed for regulating elections, which 
provided that the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor should enter on the duties of_ their re- 
spective offices on the ist of July after their 


election. nstitution of 1821 provided that the 


Governor and Lieutenant-Governor should, after 


year 1823, take office on Jan. 1. 

Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 
President of the United States, and Hill, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, succeeded him as Governor, and 
was elected Nov. 6, 1885, for a full term. 

Hughes (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. 6, 
1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and was succeeded as Goy- 
ernor by Lieutenant-Governor Horace White. 

Glynn (1913) was Lieutenant-Governor and be- 
came Governor, Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
was impeached, was removed from office. 
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New York City—Governing Officials 
CITY OF NEW YORK 
Source: Official Records 
es s 4 J 
Mayors of the Municipality Since 1665 
Mayors Terms Mayors Terms Mayors Terms 

1 |Thomas Willett... 1665 36 |Robert Lurting...|1726-1735|| 71 |A. C. Kingsland.. .|1851-1853 

2 |Thomas Delavall. . 1666 37 |Paul Richard..... 1735-1739|| 72: |J. A. Westervelt...|1853-1855 

3 |Thomas Willett... 1667 38 |Jobhn Cruger, Sr...|1739-1744|] 73 |Fernando Wood.. .|1855-1858 

4 |C. Steenwyck..... 1668-1670|| 39 |Stephen Bayard. ..|1744-1747|| 74 |Daniel F. Tiemann|1858-1860 

5 |Thomas Delavall. . 1671 40. |Edward Holland. .|1747-1757|| 75 |Fernando Wood.. .|1860-1862 

6 |Matthias Nicolls. . 1672 4] |John Cruger, Jr...|1757-1766|| 76 |George Opdyke... 1862-1864 

7 |Jobn Lawrence.... 1673 42 |Whitehead Hicks..|1766-1776|| 77 |C. G. Gunther... .|1864-1866 

8 |William Dervail... 1675 43 |D.Matthews, Tory|1776-1784|| 78 John T. Hoffman, .|1866-1868 

9 |Nicholas de Meyer 1676 44 |James Duane..... 1784-1789|| 79 |T. Coman (Acting) 1868 
10 |S. van Cortlandt. . 1677 45 |Richard Varick. . .|1789-1801|| 80 |A. Oakey Hall... .|1869-1872 
11 |Thomas Delavall. . 1678 46 |Edward Livingston] 1801-1803|| 81 |W. F. Havemeyer.|1873-1874 
12 |Francis Rombouts. 1679 47 |De Witt Clinton. .}1803-1807|| 82 |S.B.H.Vance(Act.) 1874 
13 |William Dyre..... 1680-1681|| 48 |Marinus Willett. ..|1807-1808|| 83 |Wm. H. Wickham.|1875-1876 
14 |C. Steenwyck..... 1682-1683|| 49 |De Witt Clinton. .|1808-1810|| 84 |Smith Ely........ 1877-1878 
15 |Gabriel Minville. . 1684 50 [Jacob Radcliff. .. .|1810-1811|| 85 |Edward Cooper. . .|1879-1880 
16 |Nicholas Bayard. . 1685 51 |De Witt Clinton. .|1811-1815]| 86 |William R. Grace..|1881-1882 
17 |S. van Cortlandt. .|1686-1688]| 52 |John Ferguson.... 1815 87 |Franklin Edson. . .|1883-1884 
18 |Peter Delanoy....|1689-1690|| 53 |Jacob Radcliff. ...|1815-1818|| 88 |William R. Grace.,|1885-1886 
19 |John Lawrence.... 1691 54 jC. D. Colden..... 1818-1821]; 89 |Abram S. Hewitt..|1887-1888 
20 |A. De Peyster. ...|1692-1694|| 55 |Stephen Allen..... 1821-1824|| 90 |Hugh J. Grant,...|1889-1892 
21 |Charles Lodwick. .|1694-1695|| 56 |William Paulding..|/1825-1826|| 91 |Thomas PF. Gilroy.|1893-1894 
22 |William Merritt.. .|1695-1698|| 57 |Philip Hone...... 1826-1827|| 92 |William L. Strong. |1895-1897 
23 |J. De Peyster..... 1698-1699|| 58 | William Paulding, .|1827-1829|| 93 |R. A. Van Wyck..|1898-1901 
24 |David Provost... .|1699-1700|| 59 |Walter Bowne. ...|1829-1833|| 94 |Seth Low........|1902-1903 
25 |Isaac De Reimer. .|1700-1701|| 60 |Gideon Lee.......|1833-1834}} 95 |G. B. McClellan. .|1904-1909 
26 |Thomas Noell... .|1701-1702|} 61 |C. W. Lawrence.. .|1834-1837|| 96 |William J. Gaynor .|1910-1913 
27 |Philip French... ..|1702-1703||. 62 |Aaron Clark...... 1837-1839|| 97 |ArdolphL.Kline(A) 191 
28 |William Peartree. .|1703-1707|| 63 |Isaac L. Varian. ..|1839-1841|| 98 |John P. Mitchel... .|1914-1917 
29 |Ebenezer Wilson. .|1707-1710|| 64 |Robert H. Morris. |1841-1844|} 99 |John F. Hylan... .|1918-1925 
30 |J. van Cortlandt. .}1710-1711|| 65 |James Harper..... 1844-1845||100 |James J. Walker.. .|1926-1932 
31 |Caleb Heathcote. .|1711-1714|| 66 |W. F. Havemeyer.|1845-1846/|/101 |J. V. McKee (Actg.) 1932 
32 |John Johnson ....|1714-1719|| 67 |Andrew H. Mickle] 1846-1847||102 |John P. O’Brien. . ./1933-1933 
33 |J. van Cortlandt. .|1719-1720|| 68 |William V. Brady .|1847-1848||103 |F. H. LaGuardia. .|1934- 
34 |Robert Walters... .|1720-1725||. 69 |W. F. Havemeyer.| 1848-1849 
35 |Johannes Jansen. .}1725-1726]| 70 |Caleb S. Woodhull] 1849-1851 


Mayor Walker resigned on Sept. 1, 1932, during | balance of the Walker term, succeeding the Acting 


proceedings for his removal, conducted by Gov. 
F. D. Roosevelt. He was succeeded by Joseph V. 
McKee, President of the Board of Aldermen, who 
claimed the right to serve until the end of Walker’s 
term, Dec. 31, 1933; but the Court of Appeals 
ordered a special election, and, on Nov. 8, 1932, 
John P. O’Brien, a surrogate of New York County, 
Was chosen by the voters to be Mayor for the 


Mayor, Jan. 1, 1933. 

New- York County became Manhattan Borough 
on Jan. 1, 1898; Kings County became Brooklyn 
Borough; and that part of New York County just 
north of the Harlem River (the upper slice of 
which had been _taken from Westchester County) 
became Bronx Borough; Queens County became 
Queens Borough; and Richmond County (Staten 
Island) became Richmond Borough. 


Board of Estimate 
Office Name Salary Office Name Salary 
Mayor..........| Fiorello H. LaGuardia. .. . |$25,000 || Boroughs: 
Deputy Mayor. .| Rufus EB. MeGahen....... (a Manhattan. . 
Comptrolier.. .||Joseph D. McGoldrick... | 20,000 || Brome os 7 Games a= Tyons 7.222! 13-008 
Presidents: Brooklyn....... John Cashmore..........| 15,000 
The Council..... Newbold Morris:........ 15,000 || Queens... . 1 >) George U. Harvey......_.| 15,000 
Richmond... |). Joseph A. Palma......... 15,000 


Secretary to the Board: Frances Lehrich, Rm. 13 


56, Muni i 
Terms of members of the Board Expire Dec. 31, 1941 a oak Sy eee 


(a)Rufus E. McGahen is also a Commissioner of the Board of Water Supply ($12,000 yearly); 


receives no salary as Deputy Mayor. 


The City 


Council 


Members were elected in November, 1939, for two years. . 
President and Minority Leaders, $7,500; others, $8,000 cack” maa expixe Deds(si, teal, Calera 


Manhattan 
Joseph C. Baldwin 
William A. Carroll 
John P. Nugent 
Alfred E. Smith, Jr. 
Robert K. Straus 


Bronx 
Louis Cohen 
Charles E. Keegan 
Joseph E. Kinsley 
Salvatore Ninfo 


Brooklyn 
Anthony J. Digiovanna 


Genevieve B. Earle Queens 


Walter R. Hart 
Harry W. Laidler 


William M. Mccarthy 
Joseph T. Sharkey 


Edward Vogel 


John M Gnnise 

ohn M., Christense 
William N. Conrad .: 
Hugh Quinn 


ichmond 


Ri 
Frederick Schick 


Departments and Bureaus of the City Government 


(All Manhattan, Municipal Bldg., unless otherwise stated) 
Kern, president ($8,500), at 299 Broadwa 


Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of.) 
Art Commission of the City of New York— 
(Passes on the designs of all public buildings and 
es of art intended for public places. City 
Assessors, Board of—Frederick J. ‘ 
chairman (48,500), 0 ‘ick J.. H. Kracke, 
udget, Bureau of—Kenneth 
(stray oO neth Dayton, director 
Civil Service Commission, Municipal—Paul 3, | 


Comptroller—Joseph 


D. McGoldrick ($20,000), 


Correction, Department of—(Vacant 
commissioner ($11,000), 139 Gentes Bipeet, 


Docks, Department of—John M 
sioner ($10,000), Pier ‘‘A’’, 


Education, Boa 
Other members o 
Daniel Paul. Hig: 


Dr. Alberto C. Conaschi, Henry ©, 


cKenzie, commis- 
rd of—Ja! ae Sti } a 

of—James Marshall, presi ' 
f the Board: William ae omen 
gins, Mrs. Johanna M. Lindlof, 
Turner and 


- Borg, Joseph M. Byrne, Jr., Raymond M. 


New York City—Governing Officials 


1 vacancy. Appointments are made by the Mayor 
for.seven years and until a successor is appointed 
and has qualified, and are removable by the Mayor 
on charges after a hearing. They serve without 
pay. Located at 500 Park Avenue. 

The Board of Superintendents consists of the 
Superintendent of Schools, the Deputy Superin- 
tendent and seven Associate Superintendents. 

The Superintendent of Schools (Harold G. Camp- 
obo xscctves $25,000; associate superintendents, 
_Elections, Board of—The Commissioners of Elec- 
tions are appointed by The Council upon the rec- 
ommendation of the two major political organiza- 
tions in New York and Kings Counties. Term 
two years and until a successor is appointed and 
has qualified. Salary, $8,000. Borough offices: 
400 Broome St., Manhatan; Tremont and 3d Aves., 
Bronx; 600 Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn; 90-33 Sut- 
oo iene Jamaica; 313 Borough Hall, Staten 
sland. 

Finance, Department of—Almerindo Portfolio, 
treasurer ($10,000). 

_Fire Department—John J. McElligott, commis- 
sioner ($12,500); Richard F. Warner, secretary to 
the department ($5,250). 

Health, Department of—John L. Rice, M.C., 
commissioned (no salary), 125 Worth Street. 

Hospitals, 
pleye, M.D., 125 Worth 
Street. 

Housing and Buildings, Department of—William 
Wilson, commissioner $10,000). 

Investigation, Department of—William B. Her- 
land, commsisioner ($10,000), 2 Lafayette Street. 

Law Department (the Corporation Counsel)— 
William C. Chanler, Corporation Counsel ($17,500). 

Licenses, Department of—Paul Moss, commis- 
sioner ($10,000),.105 Walker Street. 

-~Markets, Department of—William Fellowes Mor- 
gan, Jr. "($10,000). 139 Centre Street. 

Parks, Department of—Robert Moses, commis- 
sioner ($13,500), Arsenal Bldg., Fifth Ave. and 
64th Street. 

Parkway Authority, N. ¥. City—Allyn R. Jen- 
nings, general manager (also General Superinten- 
dent of the Department of Parks), Arsenal Blidg., 
Fifth Ave. and 64th Street. Bridges under juris- 
diction of the Authority: Cross Bay Parkway, 
Henry Hudson and Marine Parkway. 

Parole Commission—John C. Maher, chairman 
$8,000); Mary A. Frasca and Henry Louis Gehrig 
$6,000 each). The Commissioner of Correction 
and the Police Commissioner are ex-officio mem- 

rs. 

Police Department—Lewis J. Valentine, commis- 
sioner ($12,500), 240 Centre Street. Viicent E. 
Finn, chief clerk. 

Port of New York Authority—New_Jersey: Frank 
C. Ferguson (chairman), George de B. Keim, eke 

reer 


commissioner ($10,000), 


Department of—Williard Cole Rap- | 


it 


and Frank Dorsey. New York: Howard S. Cull- 
man (vice-chairman), John J. Pulleyn, Alexander 

Shamberg, Frank ’J. Taylor, Rudolph Reimer 
and Charles S. Whitman. John E. Ramsey, gen- 
eral manager; Port Authority Commerce Bldg., 111 
Eighth Avenue. ! 

he Authority has charge of the Bayonne Bridge, 
George \ ee Bridge, Goethals Bridge,~ a6 
land Tunnel, Lincoln Tunnel and Outerbridge 
Crossing, all of which connect New York and New 
Jersey; also the Union Inland Freight Terminal, 
housed in the Port Authority Commerce Bldg. The 
United States War Department has jurisdiction 
over the waters of the harbor. 

Public Service Commission—(This is a part of 
the State Government and is put here for reference 
purposes.) The commissioners are appointed by - 
the Governor with consent of the Senate. Milo R. 
Baltbie, chairman (Manhattan office), George R. 
Van Namee, George R. Lunn, Neal Brewster and 
Maurice C. Burritt ($15,000 each); State Office 
Bldg., Albany, N. ; N._Y. City Branch, State 
Office Bldg., Manhattan. Francis E. Roberts, sec- 
retary (Albany); Murray G. Tanner, executive 
secretary (Manhattan). The Transit Commission, 
Metropolitan Division—William G. Fullen, chair- 
man; Reuben L. Haskell and M. Baldwin Fertig 
($15,000 each); 270 Madison Avenue. 

Public Works, Department of—Irving V. A. 
Huie, commissioner ($12,000). 

Purchase, Department of—Russell Forbes, com- 
missioner ($10,000). 

Sanitation, Department of—William F. Carey, 
commissioner ($10,000), 125 Worth Street. 

Standards and A als, Board of—Harris H. 
Murdock, chairman t$10,000). 

Tax Department—William Stanley Miller, presi- 
dent $12,000). 

Tax Department—William Stanley Miller, presi- 
dent $12,000). 

Tenement House Department—(Part of the De- 
partment of Housing and Building. 

Transit Commission—(See Public Service Com- 
mission.) 

Transportation, Board of—Consists of_ three 
members appointed by the Mayor: John H. De- 
laney, chairman; Frank X. Sullivan and George 
Keegan ($20,000 tach), 250 Hudson Street. 

Triborough Bridge Authority—Paul Loeser, gen- 
eral manager, Randall’s Island. © 

Water Supply, Board of—George J. peter 
president, Henry Hesterberg and Rufus E. McGahen 
($12,000 each), 346 Broadway. 

Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, Department 
of—Joseph man, com! ioner ($10,000); 
Lucile L. Kraft, secretary to the department. 

Welfare, Department of—William Hodson, com- 
missioner ($11,000), 902 Broadway. 

Work Projects Administration, U. S. (for the 
City of New York)—Lt. Col. Brehon B. Somervell, 
70 Columbus Avenue. 


County 


County Clerks—New York, Archibald R. Watson; 
Bronx, Michael B. McHugh ($15,000 each); Kings, 
Francis J. Sinnott ($12,000); Queens, Paul Livott 
($8,000); Richmond, Thomas F. Curley ($7,000). 

District Attorneys—New York, Thomas E. Dewey; 
Bronx, Samuel J. Foley; William O’Dwyer; 
Queens, Charles P. Sullivan ($20,000 each); Rich- 
mond, Frank H. Innes ($8,600). 

Jurors, Commissioners of—(Duties are now part 
of those of cae Seer ged pede i soncwsnss to select 
and impanel grand and petit jurors. 

Medical Examiner, Chief—Thomas A. Gonzales 


000). 

Silas Administrators—New York, James F. 
Egan ($10,000); Bronx, James W. Brown ($4,000); 
Kings, William V. Elliott; Queens, Alfred J. Ken- 


Offices 


nedy ($5,000 each); Richmond, William S. Hart 
3,000). 

eee this Commissioners of—New York, A. Welles 

Stump; Kings, Hyman Schorenstein_ ($7,500 each). 
Registrars—New York, Martha Byrne; Bronx, 

Herman M. Albert; Kings, Peter J. McGuinness 

($12,000 each); Queens, Bernard M. Patten ($8,000). 
Sheriffs—New York, Daniel E. Finn, Jr.; 

Eugene J. McGuire; Kings, James 


Kings, George Albert 
Hetherin; 
Boylan ($15,000). 


Courts in the City of New York 
UNITED STATES COURTS 


The Federal courts for the Southern District of 
New York meet in the U. S. Court House, Foley 


Caffey, Alfred C. Coxe, Murray Hulbert, Vincent L. 


11, John 
beverd A. Conger and Julian W. Mack. 
The Fed 


Eastern District Court Judges (Kings, Queens, 
Nassau, Suffolk, and Richmond Counties)—Marcus 
B. Campbell, Robert A. Inch, Grover M. Mosco- 
witz, Clarence G. Galston, Mortimer W. Byers and 
Matthew T. Abruzzo. 

Circuit Court of Appeals Judges (New York, Con- 
necticut and Vermont)—Robert P. Patterson, 
Learned Hand, Thomas W. Swan, Augustus N. 
Hand, Harrie B. Chase, Charles E. Clark and 
Julian W. Mack. (Judge Mack of the former Com- 
merce Court, is assigned from time to time to sit in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals or to the Southern 
District of New York as District Judge.) (Circuit 
Court Judges sit in Manhattan.) 

United States District Attorneys—Manhattan, 
Southern District, John T. Cahill; Brooklyn, East- 
ern District. Harold M, Kennedy. 
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For a list of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
see page 407, 

The Supreme 
Bronx meet in the new monumental structure on 


Courts in Manhattan and the| and 
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SUPREME COURTS, NEW YORK STATE 


Centre Street. 
‘The Supreme Courts in Brooklyn, Long Island 

Staten Island meet in the Court House on 

Joralemon Street, opposite the Borough Hall. 


City Court 


Headquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers ,St.; 
Bronx, 851 Grand Concourse; Brooklyn, 120 
Schermerhorn St.; Queens, Sutphin Blvd. and 88th 
Ave., Jamaica; Richmond, 66 Lafayette St., New 
Brighton, S. I. 

The Chief Justice receives ($18,000) a year; the 
Associate Justices ($17,500). Their terms expire 
Dec. 31 of yéar named. 

Chief Clerk, Harry C. Perry; 
Clerk, Charles H. Hussey. 

The court is composed as follows: 

Manhattan—Joseph T. Ryan, Chief Justice 
(1942); Henry S. Schimmel (1947); Joseph W. Kel- 


Deputy chief 


ler (1946); James C. Madigan (1943); John A. 
Byrnes (1946); Samuel C. Coleman (1947); Rocco 
A, Parella (1947); Frank H. Carlin (1949); Louis 
L. Kahn (1950). 

Bronx—William S. Evans (1946); Israel J. P. 
Alderman (1943); Henry G. Schackno (1943); 
Thomas Brady (1950). 

Brooklyn—Jacob H. Livingston (1948); Sylvester 
Sabbatino (1948); Murray Hearn (1949); Louis 
Goldstein (1949); Joseph V. Gallagher (1949). 

Queens—William P. Wiener (1941); James J. 
Conroy (1947); Thomas J. Towers (1947). 

Richmond—Arnold J. B, Wedemeyer (1941). 


County Courts 
(The Judges receive $25,000) (Terms expire Dec. 3ist of year named.) 


Bronx—James M. Barrett (1941); Harry Stack- 
ell (1943); Lester W, Patterson (1947). 

Kings—George W. Martin (1941); Franklin Tay- 
lor (1941); John. J. Fitzgerald (1942); Peter J. 
Brancato (1949); William O’Dwyer (1950); Samuel 


S. Liebowitz (1950). 

Queens—Thomas Downs (1945) Charles S. Col- 
den (1949). 

Richmond—Thomas F. Cosgrove (1943). 


General Sessions 


The court sits in the Criminal Court Building, 
Centre and Franklin Sts., Manhattan. Clerk of 
the Court—F. Howard Barrett. Deputy Clerk of 
the Court—Jerome Craig. The judges, who are 

' elected for 14 years, who receive $25.000 each, and 
whose terms end Dec. 31 of years named are: 


George L. Donnellan (1941); James Garrett 
Wallace (1949); John J. Freschi (1945); Owen W. 
Bohan (1947) Saul S. Streit (1950); Jonah J. Gold- 
stein (1953); John A. Mullen (1955); Jacob G. 
Schurman, Jr. (1954); John J. Sullivan (1954). 


\ 


(Chief Justice, $13,000; other judges, $19,000) 
ie) 


Court of Special Sessions 
een expire Dec. 31st of year named unless 


erwise noted 


Chief Justice—William R. Bayes (1946); other 
judges—Alfred J. Hofmann (1945), Max Solomon 
(June 30, 1941); Thomas J. Brady (April 30, 1942); 
Bernard A. Kozicke (June 24, 1946); Frederick L. 
Hackenburg (1943); James E. McDonald (June 30, 
1945); Alvah W. Burlingame (1941), George B. De 
Luca (July 8, 1945); Nathan D.\Pearlman (Nov. 
25, 1947); Gustav W. M. Wieboldt (Sept. 8, 1945); 
Irving Ben Cooper (June 30, 1949); John A. Mullen 
(1949); Myles A. Paige (Feb. 18, 1950); Matthew 
J. Troy (Feb. 18, 1950). 

Chief Clerk—Morris Ploscowe; Deputy Chief Clerk 
Bacrerh H. McShane; office, 32 Franklin St., Man- 

attan. 

PARTS I and VI—Criminal Courts Building, 32 


Franklin St., Borough of Manhattan. 
PART II—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn. 
PART III—County Court House, Court Square, 
L, I. City, Queens. 
PART IV—County Court House, Staten Island. 
PART V—851 Grand Concourse, Bronx. 


APPELLATE PART 
First Judicial Department, on Ist and 3d Thurs- 


ays. 
Second Judicial Department, on 2nd and 4th 


Thursdays. 
PROBATION BUREAU 
Third floor, Municipal Bldg. (south side), Man- 
hattan. Chief Probation Officer—James J. Ryan. 


Domestic Relations Court, City of New York 


(Presiding Justice, $13,000; other judges, $12,000 each). 


(Terms cape last day of month of year given 


unless otherwise indicated 


Presiding Justice—John Warren Hill (Oct. 31, 
1944); Justices—Joseph F. Maguire (Feb. 13, 1943); 
Lawrence B. Dunham (Sept. 22, 1945); Stephen S. 
Jackson (Dec. 9, 1944); Jacob Panken (1944); 
Justine Wise Polier (Sept. 13, 1945); Herbert A. 
O’Brien (Jan) 26, 1946); Juvenal Marchisio (Dec. 
15, 1947); W. Bruce Cobb (Mar. 16, 1948); Jane M. 
Bolin (July 21, 1949); Dudley F. Sincher (Oct. 4, 


. Gillespie 

Probation Officer, Clinton W. 
Areson ($5,500). Offices, 137 East 22nd Street, 
Manhattan. 


New York County—Children’s Court division, 
137 East 22nd Street, James F. Gillespie. Clerk of 
Court (ex-officio.) Family Court division, 153 East 


($5,500); 


ph se William C. McKee, Clerk of Court 
Kings County—Children’s Court divi 
Schermerhorn Street; Louis Wolff Clerk ‘of the 
sevhonh Strei; evling Puasa Chet Mi 
; Rowland J. 
aah eridan, Clerk of the 
Bronx County—1118 Grand Concourse. Chil- 
dren’s Court and Family Court di F 
tna Clerk of Court (3.540). Pres 
tueens County—105-34 Union Hall S - 
maica, L. I. Children’s Court and Mania ean 
earth Thomas J. O’Brien. Clerk of the Court 
Richmond County—100 Richmond T 
George, Staten Island, N.Y. Children's" Count 
our ivi 
Clerk of the Court ($3540). pugene eee 


City Magistrates 


(Appointed by, the Mayor for a term of 10 years, expiring last day of month of year Emer exleee 


otherwise indicated) (Chief Magistrate, $11,700; others, Bega 


Chief Magistrate—Henry H 


- Curran (June 30, 1945 


MANHATTAN—(HEADQUARTERS, 300 MULBERRY ST.) 


_ Anthony F. Burke (June, 1942); William A. Far- 
rell (May 4, 1945); Leonard McGee (July 8, 1945); 
Isaac Siegel (June, 1949); Thomas A. Aurelio (May 
1, 1945); Michael A. Ford (Dec., 1941); Mrs. Anna 
M. Kross (June 30, 1950); Alfred M. Lindau (July 
18, 1947); Peter A. Abeles (July 1, 1941); John F. 


X. Masterson (April, 1947); Edgar Bromb 
(April, 1947); Morris Rothenberg (July 14, 1947); 
Harry G. Andrews (July 1, 1941); William B’ 
Northrop (June, 1942); Robert F.“Mahoney (April, 
1943); Ambrose J. Haddock (July 27, 1949). 


“ 
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BRONX 


Raphael R. Murphy (April, 1943): William Kla: | Richard F. McKiniry (A { 15, 1943), 
(Aug. 15, 1949); Frank Oliver (June 18, 1944): | : cre ee 


BROOKLYN 
George H. Folwell (Dec., 1941): John D. Mason { 1941); Charles Solomon (Sept. 23, 1945); Nicholas 
(July 2, 1943); Gaspar L. Liota (Dec., 1941); Jacob | H. Pinto (July 18, 1947); Joseph C. H. Flynn (May 
Eilperin (Dec., 1941); Vincent J. Sweeney (May 1, | 1, 1941); Francois X. Giaccone (June, 1949); Charles 
1941); James A. Blanchfield (May 1, 1941); Mrs. | E. Hirsimaki (Dec., 1949); Charles E. Ramsgate 
Jeanette G. Brill (May 1, 1941); Thomas H. Cullen, | (July 1, 1950). 
Jr. (May 21, 1944); D. Joseph’ DeAndrea (May 1, | 


QUEENS 


Henry A. Soffer (Jan. 4, 1948); Frank Giorgio | Jenkin R. Hockert (Dee., 1947); Peter Maynard 
(Dec., 1945); Anthony P. Savarese (May 24, 1944); | Horn (April, 1947). 


RICHMOND 
Henry W. Bridges (Jan. 1, 1946); Charles G. Keutgen (Dec., 1947). 


LOCATION OF CITY MAGISTRATES’ COURTS 


Manhattan and Bronx—ist—32 Franklin St.| RM. 509, Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn. 5th—Wil- 
2d—425 Sixth Ave. (Jefferson Market). 3d—/| liamsburg Bridge Plaza.  7th—25 Snyder Ave., 
Second Ave. and 2d St. 4th—153 East 57th St.| Flatbush. 8th—West 8th St., Coney Island. 9th— 
5th—121st St. and Sylvan Pl. 7th—314 W. 54th st. | 4th Ave. and 43d St. 10th—i27 Pennsylvania Aye. 

a “51st St. Women’s Court—425 Sixth | Adolescent Court+31 Snyder Ave.; Felony Court— 
pe Recon Masket)” Night Gowtotee Mrnt | 120 Schermerhorn St.; Municipal Term, 120 Scher- 


; : merhorn St.; Probation—509- Municipal Bldg., 
314 West 54th St. Commercial Frauds, 522 Cham- | Brookyin; Traffic Court-1008 Bedford: Ave, and 


bers St. Felony Court—32 Franklin St. Homi- (2) 495 Gates Ave. 

cide Court—301, Mott St. Municipal Term—52| “Queens—ist—10-15 49th Ave., Long Island City. 
Chambers St. Probation—300 Mulberry St. Traf- | 9q~ Town Hall, Flushing. 3d—Beach Channel 
fic Court—Lower, 301 Mott St.; Upper, 455 W. 151st | Dr., bet. 90th and Qist Sts., Rockaway. Felony 
St. Bronx City Magistrates Courts— 61st St. & | Court—Chaffee St. & Catalpa Ave., Glendale; 
3rd Ave. Chief Clerk and Chief Probation Officer, | Traffic Court—Town Hall, Jamaica. 

300 Mulberry St.; Bronx Clerk—l6lst St. & 3rd Richmond — Central’ ‘Court — Castleton and 
Ave. Bement Aves. West New Brighton. Traffic Court— 

Brooklyn—Office of the Deputy Chief Clerk—! 67 Targee St., Stapleton. 


Municipal Courts 


(Justices elected for a term of 10 years ending Dec. 31 of year given; President Justice, others, $10,840). 
Board of Ste gags og ‘ed orig St., BROOKLYN 

Manhattan. The justices, by districts, are: Ist—120 Schermerhorn St., George J. Joyce 
ist—8 Reade St., David Morris (1949); Michael | (1945), Michael Ditore (1949). 


1947), Arthur P. McNulty (1947). ‘ 
oleate De St., Isidor I. Haber (1945), Bir- | _ 24-495 Gates Ave., Milton M. Wecht (1945), Ed 


° Rai _ | ward A. Wynne (1949), Wm. J. McNulty (1949). 
die Amsterdam (1949), Joseph v ‘eas oases 2 ae ree 8 — et Bei J. Carroll (1949), 
.. Charl J. Garrison omas E, Morrissey, Jr. - 

(1943) eB eer (1940), George M. Car- 4th—260 Utica Ave., Jack S. Strahl (1949). 

ney (1949) Charles A. Curtin (1950). 5th—4th Ave. and 42d St., Roger J. Brock (1949), 
ee net Gea) Fain Me bewis Te eepergn Frank H, Parcells (1945 

T. Keleher (1 , JO. . Lewis —27- myder Ave., Fran! . Parcells ; 

aoe” ene Edward Cassin (1947), Charles H. ibreittbart (1949), 
5tn—2565 Broadway, Thomas J. Whalen (1945), 7th—363 Liberty Ave., Harry P. Eppig (1947), 

Abraham Goodman (1947), Benjamin Shalleck | Peter H. Ruvolo (1949). 


y 8th—1301 Surf Ave., Coney Island, Harold J. 
Cae 185 East 88th St., Samuel Ecker (1943), McLaughlin (1949). 
Myron Sulzberger (1947), Joseph F. Caponigri QUEENS 


(1950). 1st—10-15 49th Ave., L. I. City, John J. O’Rourke 
—447 Wes ist St., Lewis A. Abrams (1945), : 
ene woe (CSE, Sone J. Sullivan t3842)" | (1941), Harold J. Crawford (1948). 


?d—Broadway and Court St., Elmhurst, John F. 
Thomas E. Rohan (1950). ? 
& rro (1947), | Scileppi (1949). 

Ae oy cee ee eee eens | 3d 0-02 Gath. Bt, Ridgewood, -Edyaed aie 


, George L. Genung ? 

Carroll Beiwison (184, E- St. G. Bissell (1950), | Nicholas M. Pette (is41). 
Jehial M. Roeder (1950). 5th—Beach Channel Drive, bet. Beach 90th and 
10th—107 W. 116th St., Charles E. Toney (1950); / 91st Sts., Rockaway Beach, William J. Morris, Jr. 


9th—624 Madison Ave., Keyes Winter (isan) (1947). 


- 1950). 1941). 
James S. Watson ( ee o Gth—Town Hall, Plushing,) Rodman Richaniagn 
(1941). 
ist—1400 Williamsbridge Rd., Louis A. Schoffel RICHMOND . 
a is R. Sheil (1947), uw c. ist—Bement and Castleton Aves, W. New 


45). 
ashington Ave., Daniel | Brighton, John M. Braisted, Sr. (1947). 
ears oe Set N. Delagi (1945), Agnes 2d—71 Targee St., Stapleton, Thomas J. Walsh 
M. Craig (1945), James W. Donoghue (1947). (1945). 


How New Yorkers Breathe 


Source: Recent Scientific Congress ’ ies, 

the heart. These controls are sensitive chemi- 

de Se raed with Ag tae cal changes in the blood produced py a low otvnes 

inte 7 centers When there is a sufficiency of | supply, and the rarer the oxyiee e = Bie 2 a ‘a= 
Be Soe breathing is regulated by a center = tory stimulating signals these ; 

live Se eats Ot a seeds or the bibont explained, the breathing controls in the brain have 


SS ae aaa dose a hi es se ies unable to give any. breathing messages of their 


=) lay those received from the 
r itive set of breathing | own and simpl relay 
cpuieng aetna from, pe, veg 9 | Pie Sah aS cei wae rooted 
Sera iat atrucrures in the. S eeehan of the neck, | ‘‘sudden relief from lack of oxygen may eause 
and ‘Gortic bodies, in the main blood vessels leaving respiratory failure. 


™ a ee SS en re 


1947) 4th—Towr Hall, ere al Henry P. Keith (1941), ; 


SS 


> 


~~ a ee 


9 
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Foreign Consulates in New York City 


Source: United States Department of State 


Albania. .........(see Italy) PBNCE. 2 56 ae 610 Fifth Ave. ||*New Zealand....(see Gt. Britain) 
Argentina........ 9 Rockefeller Germany........ 17 Battery Pl. Nicaragua..... ..17 Battery Pl. 
Plaza Great Britain... .25 Broadway. Norway..... ....115 Broad. 
*Australia....... (see Gr. Britain) ||Greece.......... 30 Rockefeller ||Panama......... 90 Broad. 
Austria ...... (see Germany) Plaza. : Paraguay.......- 230 Park Ave. 
Belgium......... 257 Fourth Ave. ||Guatemala....... 90 Broad. Pertiin=.+ lecidele Os 21 West St. 
BOW Vises a% 5. 5 .90 Broad. PE RIG Ws. da woerete 90 Broad. Polands:.(. -2 sshd: 151 E. 67th St. 
| Bragg ciitseieiee si 17 Battery Pl. ||Honduras....... 17 Battery Pl. ||Portugal... . 15 Moore. 
Bulgaria ........ 71 Wash. Sq. 8. ||Hungary......... 25 Broadway Rumania. .595 Madison Ave 
— *Canada.........(see Gt. Britain) |jIceland.......... (see Denmark) Salvador.. 270 Broadway 
pee, (Olt ih ee Sere 9 Rockefel.Plaza||Iraqi Royal....... 60 Hudson 12 Beach St. 
MORING Tesh laace ois « 1250 Sixth Ave, ||Ireland (Hire)... .405 Lex. Ave. Park Ave. 
Colombia........ 21 West St. Italy.... . 626 Fifth Ave. 15 Madison. 
/ 17 Battery Pl. Japan. .630 Fifth Ave. 630 Fifth Ave. 
os ..-17 Battery Pl. ||Latvia. ..30_ Rockefehier 444MadisonAve. 
..1440 Broadway. Plaza. ; 1775 Broadway 
, 17 Battery Pl. Liberia. . ..277_ Broadway. ih Ave. 
Dominican Kep. .17 Battery Pl. Lithuania. . ..16 W. 75th St. 
4 Ecuador .-...17 Battery Pl. Luxemburg...... 356 W. 123d St. 17 Battery PL 
Bue ‘500 Fifth Ave. ||Mexico.......... 70 Pine St. 21 West St. 
. .9 Rockefeller Monaco......... 2 Rector. ..745 Fifth Ave. 
r Plaza Netherlands. ..... 10 Rockefeller 
is 44 Whitehall. Plaza 


*The Australian Government has offices at 630 Fifth Avenue; Canada, a Trade Commission at 620 
Fifth Avenue; New Zealand, Customs Department for the U. S. & Canada, 44 Whitehall Street. 


New York General Post Office 


Source: An Official of the Establishment 


The New York General Post Office, with juris- 
diction over Manhattan and the Bronx, covers the 
two city blocks, 31st Street to 33rd Street, Eighth 
Avenue to Ninth Avenue. The main entrance is 
on Eighth Avenue: Postmaster—Albert Goldman. 
Assistants—Charles Lubin and John W. Lynch. 

Mail Deliveries—Manhattan Borough, 3 to 4; 
Bronx Borough, 2 to 3; Suburban, 2 to 3. Mail 
Collections—Manhattan Borough, 10 to 26; Bronx 
Borough, 7 to 11; Suburban, 4 to 8. 

On October 3, 1937, City Hall Annex, formerly 
the Old General Post Office, at Park Row and 


‘Broadway, and Hudson Terminal Annex, at 30 


Church St., were discontinued and their activities 
transferred to the Church St. Annex, in the New 
Federal Office Building at 90 Church St. The City 
Hall Annex, which formerly had housed also the 
Federal Courts, was sold to the City of New York 
for $1, in August, 1938, and the work of demolish- 
ing the 68-year-old structure was completed in 
1939. The land reverted to the City, having been 


‘ granted to the use of the Federal government for 


only so long as it was used actually for federal pur- 


poses. The site, including Mail Street, thereupon 
eet bo 2 eae to and became a part of City Hall 


ark. 

The Grand Central Annex, Lexington Ave. and 
45th St., handles the mail over the N. Y. Central 
and New Haven Railroads, in addition to local 
business in that district. The Foreign Section is in 
the Morgan Annex, 9th Ave., 29th to 30th Sts. 
The Bronx Central Annex is on Grand Concourse 
between 149th and 150th Streets. 

The New York Post Office (June, 1940) has 72 
classified stations, and 92 contract stations. There 
are 21,504 employees. The Postal Receipts in the 
year ended June 30, 1940, were $73,544,812. 

Every day, on the average, the office received, 
delivered and dispatched 15,700,000 pieces of ordi- 
nary mail; and weighed and dispatched 258,000 
pounds of newspapers and periodicals (at pound 
rates) and 70,000 insured and C.O.D. parcel post 
Pathe Ne York Post Office dispatch 

e New Yor ‘Os ce patches mail for 
U. S. Naval Vessels, and the U. S. Naval Station 
at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 


Tides and Currents in New York Harbor 
(Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey) 


At the time of low water at Sandy Hook, except- 
ing a few small indentations like Gowanus Bay, 
the current throughout the harbor is ebbing, the 
water flowing toward Lower Bay. And with the 
exception of Lower Bay, the tide over the whole 
harbor is falling. 

. In the Hudson the current is very nearly at its 
strength, while the tide is near low water, which is 
still 1 hour away. 

The Harlem is now carrying the water from East 
River toward the Hudson, the tide being below 
wean. sea level and about 2 hours from its low 
water. 

Upper East River is bringing the water from 
pone Island Sound toward Hell Gate, while -its 
level is falling rapidly, being now 2 hours after 
high water. 

Through Hell Gate and lower East River, the 
water is-flowing toward Upper Bay at very nearly 
its strength, which was passed an hour ago, the 
level of the water being a little mean sea level 
and falling rapidly. 

At the time of low water at Sandy Hook the 
current in Newark Bay has not yet attained its 
strength. \ 

The waters from Newark Bay are now pourin 
partly into Arthur Kill, but principally into Ki 
van Kull, which is carrying them into Upper Bay. 

In Upper Bay the current has passed its strength 
about half an hour previously, but it is still run- 
ning with a velocity not far from strength and 

assing on the waters from the Hudson River, East 

iver, and Kill van Kull into the Narrows. 


The level of the water in Newark Bay, Kill 
Kull, and Upper Bay is still falling, Lat rather 
slowly for low water is less than hour away. 

At the time of low water at Sandy Hook it is one 
Done ett Gee of ebb a ioe Narreyes and the 

nt in the Narrows erefor: 
pens (os ede 0 a A ore Seo 
e al waters which are flowing int 
Bay through Hudson River, East River: aha Sail 
van Kull, together with the non-tidal waters from 
a territory having an area of very nearly 15,000 
square miles, are now pouring through the Nar- 
rows into Lower Bay at the rate of about three- 
quarters of a million cubic feet per second. 

Arthur Kill, too, is flowing toward Lower Bay. 

mai idan ake ge toe es warers: now are passing 
; ug e str 

has already passed. a ength of the curren’ 

n_ Arthur e level of the wati 
slowly, low water being half an our Ava oe 
ae ne ane ed is pestaning to rise’ very 

: iow water here hav: 

minutés before this. time. : aving occurred a few 

e time of high water at Sand: 
current is flooding through the whole one te 
wee exception of Lower Bay, the tide is still 

In the latter waterway the tide is earli 
high water occurred a few minutes previousie aa 
that now the level of the water is falling. ’ 

A complete picture of the tidal currents through- 
out New York Harbor at any time is shown on the 
set of tidal current charts for this harbor published 
by the U. S. Coast and Geodetie Survey. 
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* . 
N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: An Official of the Institution . % 
Stocks Bonds Seats Stocks Bonds Seats _--—"" 
Year - ———__——_ Year | 
(Cal.) Shares Par Value | High | Low (Cal.) Shares Par Value | High | Low 

ollars | Dollars|Dollars No, Dollars _|Dollars| Dollars 
1900. 138, 3, 266, sre: 359,230] 47,500) 37,500 . |. 920,550,03212,939,627,7501595,000 290,000 ‘ 
1905..:| 263/040. 993] 1,018, 090,420] 85:000] 72'000 11,124, = 980|3,020;316,700 625, a 625,000 . 

1910. 163,882,956] '634:091,000} 94.000) 65.000 810,626,276|2,779,009,350) 480 0} 205,000 

1915 173,378,655} 956,077,700! 74.000} 38.000 576, 921° 426|3,075,347,100 310: 000 125,000 

1920. . 223,931,349] 3,955,U36,900/ 115,000! 85,000 (235/829 2,971,965,650 185,000 ,000 
1921.. 171,439,693/3,504,814,845/ 100,000] 77,500 654,874,210/3,366,402,950/250,000] 90,000 ; 
1922.. 260,753,997) 4,098,696,027| 100,000] 86,000 323,871,840 |3,729,460,500/190,000: 

1923.. 237, a 927|2,753,506,630) 100,000} 76,000 381,666,197 |3,347,855,300|145,000] 65,000 
1924. 282/032'923/3'828'019'845] 101,000] 76/00) pits Bo 4d 3, 575,453, 100|174,000] 89.000 , 
925...| 4521211:399|3/398346.045|150.000] 99000 409,464,570/2,792'531.000|134,000| 61,000 
1926...} 449,103,258) 3,029,684,700) 175,000! 133,000||1938 297,466,722 f 1859. 865000) 85/700] 51 000 E 
1927..'| 576,990,875! 3.321,545.600\305,000 170,000! /1939 262, 62,029, 599/2,046,083,000) 70000, 51,000 F 
Junius S. Morgan sold, early = 1940, the first New York Stock Exchange seat ever held by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. It went for $40,000. The membership, passed down from partner to partner since ‘ 
formation of the firm in 1861, had been retained under a special rule of the Stock Exchange. c 
As of the close of business on December 30, 1939, | Phe listed stocks in 1939 paid $2,154,940,257 in cash : 
there were 1,233 stock issues aggregating 1,435,- | dividends. i 
404,562 shares listed on the New York Stock Ex- As of the close of business on December 30, 1939, . 
change with a total market value of $46,467,616,372. | there were 1,395 bond issues aggregating $54,066,- q 
Chemicals totaled $6,456,607,354; petroleum, $4,- | 782,942 par value listed on the New York Stock ig 


Exchange, with a total market value of $49,919,- 
813,386, of which governments (U. S., states, cities, 
ete.) represented $34,059,936,585. Railway oper. and 
holding co’s and equip.’ mfrs. topped the rest at 
$6,156,908,464; next were gas and electric (oper’t’g), - 
$3,295, 1317, 553; next, communications, $1,058, 785,195, 


a accessories, $3,817,692, 811; 
communications (cable, tel. and radio), "$3,721,- 
778,958; railway oper. and hold. co’s and equip. mfrs. 

$3,117,478,444; foods, $2,944,287,406; retail mer- . 
chandising, $2,510,508,636: steel, iron; coke, 
066,818; gas and electric (oper’t’g), ‘$2,394 Shei O33, 


306,787,354; autos an 


‘ N. Y. Curb Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


Transactions Prices for Seats Transactions [Prices for Seats 
; toc Bonds Year Stocks Bonds 
(Gal) Shans) (ParValue) High Low (Cal.) | (Shares) | (Par Value)| .High Low 
Do! Dollars | Dollars Number Dollars Dollars |Dollars 
72,243,900) 200,315,000 9,000 4,000 ||1952...| 57,108,543) 952,289,000} 55,000 | 16,500 
88,4 500,533, 37,500 8/500 |/1933.. :/100,916,602| 944° are 000; 50,000 | 25,000 E 
115,531,800! 525,810,000} 35,000 17.500 |/1934:.:| 60,050; pools? ,013,679,000| 40,000 | 17,000 
Ase g28 85 32353989) 00.03 | 32.008 [88s se aac sy vaantan tm] 080 | 25000 
K 333°770,970 Baa , 254.000 | 150,000 |/1937..: ios’ 178,804 bre '361,000] 35,000 | 17,500 
30... |222,268,045/ 863, 000 : -| 49.640. 238) 366. 974, 000} 17.500 8,000 
1931... /109,812. "4651983.288. 000 “| 45,729. 888' 444'497,000! 12,000 7,000 


Condition of Members N. Y. Clearing House Association 


Source: Official statement of the Institution 


Oct. 24, 1940. The figures are six-day averages, except as to capital 
As at close of business et eaten, 


a ; Surplus and; Net Demand Time 


1 Undivided Deposits Deposits 
sae ~ eterna rt ‘aaah Profits Average Average 
ae 6,000,000 | $13,977,600 | $217,623,000 | $18,639,000 
2 BER St Ming cai) 8 | ORT | Sete | aL eet 
77,500, ,711, ,511,947, ‘571,000. - 
gE [Chen Hann tri Comiuns | SSR | geet | teeta te | ot ero 
See granpus et Ts aritee Com pay any..... *748,000 40,151, 100 1, 723:282,000 101,666,009 
8 Central Hanover Bank <P x Go moss 75°000;000 gi. 18s. 100 "320/934, 28,610,000 
65 {First National Bank.........- 10,000 orth Pasi 
67 Trust Company...... 1'423'9 
72 Continental Bank & Trust ry GK 
74 |Chase National Bank...... : 3 B00 bon 
ee an Gt Company. : 55,503,000 
103 Eis Glamanves & Trust, GOnipALY. >. 6,000,000 1,481,300 2,169,000 
i Farag eee erat camry) Som | ies gs | alent | ofa 
114 |New York Trus 900,f "3G9' 90) $30'641,000 | ° 2/041, 
138 ea Ta ok and © rast Go -- 00:00 10/382,700 90,455,000 __52,697,000_ 
oo NSS Jp Sie aes Peo “518,518,000 | 937,003,900 | 14,951,347,000 | 734,867,000 
125,000; Central Hanover Bank 
Zana aged for, capital, surplig_ and os Be east Go. es, Ae O00" Chase National Bank, $13, 
pres ‘Geposits inclose those in foreign | 184,000; Bankers sea Co., $22,464,000. 
b pranches—Nationa City Bank ank, $286,404,000; Guar- 
n 
28 
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N. Y. City—Air Mail Schedules; Life Tables 


ee 


Air Mail Time, N. Y. City to Foreign Places 


Source: United States Government Foreign Air Mail Service; schedules are as of Aug. 11, 1939 
Air mail service to Mexico, Central and South America, West Indies— 


Antigua (2); Buenos Aires (4); Cordoba (6); 
Aruba (2); Nassau, Bahamas (1); 

Port of Spain (2); Bermuda (1); La Paz (3); 
Curacao (2); Para, Brazil (2); t 

Sao Paulo (5); British Guiana (3); Belize (3); 
Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands (2); Canal Zone 
(2); Bogota (2); Costa Rica (2); Cuba (1); 

Dominica (2); Quita, Ecuador (2); Guadeloupe 
(2); Guatemala (1); 

. Transpacific air service (days from N. Y. City)— 

Hawaii (2); Guam (6); Philippines (6); Australia 
(Sydney), via Hong Kong (14), via Auckland (8); 
China (Hong Kong) (8); French Indo-China 
(Hanoi) (9); Rangoon (14); Calcutta (14-15); Delhi 
(14-15); Karachi (14-15); 

Japan (Kobe) (13-14); Macao (8); Batavia (13- 
15); New Guinea (21-22); Straits Settlements 
(11-13); Bangkok (9); 

Iraq (16); Alexandria (17); Khartoum (19); 
Tanganyika (21). E 3 

Connection is made at Hong Kong with the Chi- 
nese domestic air-mail system. Articles for Japan 
are dispatched by steamer from Hong Kong. Con- 
nection is also made at Hong Kong with the Brit- 
ish air-mail routes for French Indo-China, Thai- 
land, Straits Settlements (including Malay States), 
India and Netherlands Indies. Articles for places 
beyond Hong Kong will be given onward dispatch 
sy air from Hong Kong where they can be advanced 
thereby; otherwise they will be given onward dis- 
patch by ordinary means. Australia also from 
Kong Kong. ‘ 

Senders should mark air-mail articles for Ha- 
waii, Guam and Philippine Islands ‘‘By Trans- 
pacific Air Mail,’’ just above the address. Articles 


Life Tables for 


Source: State Dept. 

On January 1, 1930, the expectation of life at 
birth among males in New York City was 55.77 
years. Females had a corresponding expectation of 
60.00 years. Both indicate a steady increase in the 
expectation of life at birth since 1880. 

In the latter year males in New York City (not 
including Brooklyn) had an expectation of life at 
birth of 29.04 years. In 1901 the expectation had 
grown to 40.65 years, In 1910 it was 45.30 years, 
and in 1919-1920 it was 51.61 years. 

Among females there was a similar progression. 

Their expectation of life at birth grew from 32.77 
years in 1880 to 44.86 in 1901, to 49.46 in 1910, and 
to 64.83 in 1919-1920. Between 1880 and 1930 
males added 26.73 years to their expectation of life 


‘at birth, an increase of 92 percent. Females enjoyed 


an additional expectation at birth of 27.23 years in 
1930, an increase of 83 percent over that of 1880. 

‘The accompanying life table for New York City, 
in 1930 is based upon the average mortality during 
the years 1929-1931. The basic population figures 
were taken from the Federal census of April 1, 1930. 


Haiti (1); Tegucigalpa, Honduras (2); Kingston, 
Jamaica (1); e 

Martinique (2); Mexico City (1); Tampico (1); 
Nicaragua (2); , mae? 

Panama (2): Paraguay, via Buenos Aires (4-5); 
Lima, Peru (2); Puerto Rico (1); Paramaribo, Suri- 
nam (3), Uruguay, via Buenos Aires (4-5); Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela (2); 

Newfoundland—Botswood (145). 


for foreign countries should have the blue air-mail 
label (Form 2978) affixed. and the articles marked 
“By Transpacific Air Mail’’, just under the stamps. 

The air-mail services from Europe to Africa, 
Asia and Australia, when in operation, are avail- 
able for the transmission of articles (ordinary and 
registered) in the regular mails including merchan- 
dise to those countries that accept merchandise in 
the regular mails. There is no provision for the 
dispatch of parcel post by these air-mail services. 

There is no direct air-mail service to the islands 
(West Indies) of Anguilla, Barbados, Barbuda, 
British Virgin Islands, Dominica, Grenada, includ- 
ing Grenadines, Montserrat, Nevis, Redonda, Saba, 
St. Christopher or St. Kitts, St. Eustatius, St. 
Lucia, St. Martin and St. Vincent. By_reference 
to each of these islands on page 1, 2 and 3 it will 
be noted (see column 4) that air mail is landed at a 
nearby island or country. 

Before sending articles by air to any of the 
above-mentioned islands it is suggested that the 
daily ‘““FOREIGN MAILS” schedule be consulted 
for a possible early steamer sailing for the same 
destination. A copy of the daily “FOREIGN 
aroun schedule may be consulted at the post 
office. 


New York City 


of Mental Hygiene 
These were adjusted to read as of July 1, 1930. In 
view of the very small interval of only 3 months 
following the census, the adjustments were made on 
the assumption of the same monthly arithmetic in- 
crease in population as during the previous decade. 

The construction of the life tables followed the 
methods outlined by George King, the English actu- 
ary. Pivotal values for deaths and population were 
obtained for ages 7, 12, 17, 22, etc., and central 
rates of mortality were computed for these ages. 
The central rates were converted into probabilities 
of mortality in the usual manner,. Intervening 
rates of mortality, beginning with 13 years, were 
derived by osculatory interpolation. 

Mortality rates for the first five years of life were 
obtained from birth and death statistics, the former 


being adjusted in relation to the census enumera-- 


tion of the total under 5 years of age. Mor 
rates between 5 and 11 years, inehey ve) et ie 
tained by the application of Lagrange’s interpola- 
tion formula. Mortality rates beyond age 92 were 
obtained by interpolation, on the assumption that 
the rate of mortality was unity at age 112. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE IN NEW YORK CITY AT SPECIFIED AGES 


Males Females 
Exact _ | 
Age 1901 } 1910 | 1930 | 1901 | 1910 } 1930 
1) 40.65/45 .30/55.77/44.86/49.46160.00 


| {129 29/30 :77/34. 24/32 34134.13 37.40] 
| 22.99/23.78 26 .02|25 .46|26.65 28.89 | 


The great increase in expectation of life at. birth 
has already been described. Substantial increases 
also occurred at subsequent ages, though they are 
not as striking as that at birth. The increases in 
expectation of life were less, in both absolute and 


Mal 

ade ales Females 

Age 1901 | 1910 | 1930 | 1901 | 1910 | 1930 
BO ve nevlere s ofhd s LST, OR 182 THIS 7 tal 
Boo] Azo] Bie] BB) B88) 8-23) 2-22 
SOW. Sube de5 2.74) 2.93] 3.15 2.83] 3.37] 3.34 
100 1.51] 1.55 1.46; 1.52) 1.93] 1.47 
relative numbers, with advancing age. When we 


ass 60 years of age the gains in e 
life are slight, and at a few ages ee 
among males) there is an actual decrease. 


Machine Phone Voice “Speaks” New York Weather 


Weather forecasts are furnished in New York 
City through a special voice recording and re- 
producing machine of the New York Telephone 
Company. Four times each day, at 7 and 10:15 
A. M. and 4:15 and 10:15 P. M. weather reports 
are compiled specially by the New York Weather 
Bureau for the territory within fifty miles of the 
city and transmitted to the telephone company, 


There the reports are recorded on a slen l 
tape by a telephone voice expert. When tbe ves 
corded message has been approved for clarity, 
it is switched to a machine that “‘speaks’’ to any- 
one calling for the weather. Two machines are 
used with one held in reserve. Each instrument 

speaks’’ the weather message in about 25 sec- 
onds and after a pause repeats it. It is estimated 
that one machine can answer 30,000 calls a@ day, 


so 


N. Y. City—The Flag; City 


Hall; Bruniccnat Building 


The Flag of the City of New York 


Source: Official Records 


In the year 1915 the Mayor appointed a com- 
Mittee to commemorate the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the installation of the first 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of 
New York on June 24, 1665. 

At that time the official city flag was adopted. 

This flag really tells the story of the origin and 
early history of the city—founded by the Dutch in 
1626 as ‘“‘New Amsterdam.” It was renamed New 
York in 1664 and a year later, on June 24, 1665, the 


municipal government was formally transferred to | 


the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of 
New York, as successors in office of the Burgo- 
masters and Schepens of the City of New Amsterdam. 

The colors in the flag are Dutch—hblue, white and 
orange in perpendicular bars, the same which 
floated over the Island of Manhattan more than 300 
years ago. The colors are exact, a pure indigo blue 
in use in 1662 and the distinctive color of the 
Prince of Orange. 3 ‘ 

The seal of the City which is the device on the 
middle or white bar of the flag stamped in blue 
contains in a central position the wings of a 
Windmill, with a flour barrel on each flank, denot- 
ing the early industry of Manhattan. The sailor 
at the left symbolizes its sea-borne trade. He is 
dressed in garments of the English sailor of that 
period, in his right hand is a line and plumet and 
above his right shoulder is a cross-staff. At the 
other side of the shield stands a Manhattan 
Indian, with characteristic bow and head-dress. 
The beaver at the top and bottom of shield was 
the native animal of Manhattan and indicates 
work as well as industry and trade. The crest is 


a append eagle, distinctly American. The date 166 
is the year of tfansfer fr 
sovereignty. 

The Mayor has an official flag, the same in design 
as the fiag of the City, except that upon the middle 
or white bar there are above the design of the seal, 
in a semi-circle, five blue five-pointed stars, typi- 
fying the five boroughs of the City; the dimensions 
of the flag are 33 inches by 44 inches. : 

The Aldermanic flag is the same as the Mayor’s 
and below the seal on the middle bar are the words 
“City Council.*’ 

The Bronx flag, in _ use it is stated since March, 
1912, has orange, white and blue in horizontal 
bars, with a design in center encircled by a laurel 
wreath greater in diameter than the width of the 
white stripe. The crest upon a hemisphere is, an 
American eagle with wings displayed, the shield 
is a sun rising from the sea and upon a ribbon 
beneath the shield are the words ‘‘Ne cede malis.’’ 
_. The Queens Borough flag adopted by the borough 
itself on June 3, 1913 (without official recognition 
by ordinance) has two blue stripes separated by 
a white stripe horizontally. A circle of wampum 
in the center of the fiag within which are a tulip 
of the Dutch, and a double red and white rose of 
the English. At the upper left-hand corner of the 
| fag is Queen Catharine’s crown for whom the 
borough was named, and the date 1898 signifying 
the year in which the borough became a part of 
the Greater City of New York. 

_ The Police Department has its own flag adopted 
in 1919 and the Department of Public Charities 
also adopted a flag in 1908. 


THE NEW YORK CITY HALL —~ ; 


The first City Hall was the Stadt Huys, at No. 73 
Pearl St.. a stone building, erected in 1642 by Gov. 
Kieft at the West India Company’s expense, used 
first as a warehouse and tavern. In 1653, when the 
Burgher government was established, the tavern 
was converted into the Stadt Huys, or City Hall. 

The second City Hall stood on the northeast 
corner of Nassau and Wall Sts. The site is now 
occupied by the United States Subtreasury build- 


ing. 

The old edifice, begun Aug. 9, 1699, and finished 
in 1703 from designs by James Evetts, architect, 
was not only the seat of municipal government 
but also of the provincial government when the 
State Legislature met in New York, and of the 
Federal Government during the first year after 
the inauguration therein of Washington as First 
President of the United States. : 

The cornerstone of the third and present City 
Hall was laid by Mayor Edward Livingston. May 
26, 1803. The plans were by McComb & Mangin. 
The building was formally dedicated on May 5, 
1812, although the Common Council had met there 
as early as Aug. 12, 1811. The edifice is in the style 
of the Italian Renaissance, 216 feet long by 105 feet 
deep. The south front and sides are of Stockbridge 
(Mass.) marble, but the rear was built of brown- 
stone. City Hall Park in Dutch colonial days was 
De Viackte (the fiat) and in British colonial times 
was variously called the Fields, and the Common. 

Besides the executive offices of the Mayor, Presi- 
dent of the Council and the Art Commission, the 
Board of Estimate and Council Chambers, the 
building contains one room of unusual interest— 

overnor’s Room. 
ee Governor’s Room is so called because it 


Was set apart for the Governor’s use when he 
should be in the city. 

In the Goyernor’s Room may be seen Trumbull’s 
portraits of Washington and Hamilton, also other 
portraits of Governors, Mayors, and eminent 
Americans, by Trumbull and other artists, also 
the chair in which Washington was inaugurated 
first president of the United States, the desk on 
which he penned his first message to Congress, 
and several of the chairs used by the First Con- 
gress, brought from Federal Hall (second City 
Hall), before mentioned; a bust of Henry Clay. 

Among the historic associations of City Hall 
Park was the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the American Army there assmbled 
July 9, 1776—an event commemorated by a tablet 
on_the south front of the building. 

On Monday, Aug. 16, 1824, when William Pauld- 
ing (nephew of Andre’s captor) was Mayor, Lafay- 
ette was received there after a brilliant reception 
at the Battery and some ceremonies at Castle 
Garden. In August, 1858, the laying of the Atlantic 
cable was celebrated by an illumination of the City 
Hall, from which the building caught fire. The 
front was blackened with smoke and the windows 
remained boarded up for a long time. 

During the visit of Albert Edward (then Prince 
of Wales, and late King of England) to this 


country in 1860 he was received at the City Hall, 


President Lincoln’s bedy lay there in state, in 
1865, after his assassination. 

In more recent years, the Prince of Wales, the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, Marshal Joffre 


of France, Gen. Pershing, Col. Charles A. Lind- . 


bergh and many other notables have been re- 
ceived at the City Hall. 


puilding begun in 1910 and occupied in 1913, 
con S11 787,213. It faces west on Center St. and 
east on Park Row. Its extreme north-and-south 
dimension is 450 feet; east-and-west, 300 feet. 

Number of stories in height, including tower 
stories, 40. Total height from curb to top of figure, 
580 feet. Estimated weight 377,320,000 pounds. 

Total cubical contents, 19,490,000 cubic feet. 

Maximum depth of caisson foundations below 
curb, 147 feet. 

ement, having an area of tyo and one- 
elgnth eee is utilized in part as a station for the 
subway, which runs directly underneath the build- 


ing. 

Chambers St. runs through the middle of the 
Bee aa the court is closed on the western 
elevation’ by an open screen of columns, which 
serve the purpose of bind: together the north 
and south pavilions of the building. 

This colonnade rises to an average height of 70 
feet, and is to be crowned by colossal Tes. e 
colonnade is continued around the building in the 


THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING 


shape of pilasters of the same height as the 
columns. “ 

Above this surrounding colonnade of columns 
and pilasters comes the main wall surface of the 
building, which is treated with vertical bands, and 
the colonnade is echoed at the top of the building 
by_one of less height. 

From the middle of the court on the eastern 
side gises the tower, which has been given a 
municipal character; that is, one in consonance 
with the tower of the City Hall, and of a character 
that has been used frequently in city halls in this 
country and abroad. 

The copper figure surmounting the tower repre- 
sents Civic Fame, and is that of a woman in a 
flowing robe. Her height is 20 feet and she is 
posed on a copper ball. 

Her left hand holds a mural erown of five 
parapets, representing the five boroughs, sur- 
rounded by dolphins, emblem of a sea port. On 
her right arm is a shield on which is the city’s 
‘coat of arms. 


Dutch to English-—— 


— 


a ee ee ee 


ata 


eh 
—— 


pe eee ee Le * Pea 


a 


ey ae ee ee ee oe, ie are hs” ee ie 


New York City—Area; Distances; Altitudes 


Area of New York City 
{ Source: Chief Engineer’s Bureau, Board of Estimate 


(The geographic center of the City is in Brooklyn, on the lot line in the block midway between Van 
Buren Street and Greene Avenue, 200 feet west of Reid Avenue) 


The City (five boroughs) of New York has an 
extreme length, north and south, of 36 miles; and 
an extreme breadth of 1642 miles, measuring from 
the North River along 23d Street, Manhattan, and 
thence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. 

From the western border of the Borough of Rich- 
mond to the eastern border of Queens Borough, 


~the distance is 25 miles. 


Manhattan Borough is 1244 miles long and its 
extreme breadth is 244 miles; Bronx, length 8.1 
miles, breadth 9.2 miles; Brooklyn, length 11.5 
miles, breadth 10.3 miles; Queens, length 15.1 

f 


miles, breadth 13.7 miles; Richmond, Iength 15.5 
miles, breadth 7.0 miles. 

The total area of the five boroughs and of the 
incorporated City of New York, according to the 
Chief Engineer, is 309.89 square miles. By acres, 
the areas of the boroughs are as follows: 

Manhattan, 14,240; Bronx, 27,406; Brooklyn, 
47,660; Queens, 70,898; Richmond, 38,738; total— 
198,942. Their population, April 1, 1930, was, by 
the U. S. Census, as follows: Manhattan, 1,867,312; 
Bronx, 1,265,258; Brooklyn, 2,560,401; Queens, 
1,079,129; Richmond, 158,346; total—6,930,446. 


DISTANCES IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK (FROM THE CITY HALL) 


From 
City Hall 


From 
City Hall To— To— 
Miles. Miles. 
Yy% Leonard St. 4% E. 68th St. 
y Canal St. 434 E, 73rd St. 
4% Spring St. 5 E. 78th St. 
1 E, Houston St 5% E. 83rd St 
'E % E. 4th St. 5% E. 88th St. 
1 E. 9th St. 534 E. 93rd St. 
1% E. 14th St 6 E. 97th St. 
2 E, 19th St. 64 E. 102nd St 
2% EB. 24th St 6% E, 107th St. 
2% E. 29th St 634 E. 112th St. 
2% E. 34th St 7 EB. 117th St 
3 E, 38th St. 7% E. 122nd St. 
3% -{E. 44th St. 7% E. 128th St 
~ 3% |E! 49th St 7% |B. 134th St 
3% E. 54th St 8 E. 139th St. 
4 E. 58th St 8% E. 144th St. 
4 E. 68rd St 


From From 
City Hall To— City Hall To— 
Miles. Miles. 
8% E. 149th St. 12% Mosholu Pky. 
834 E. 154th St. & Webster Ay. 
9 E. 159th St. 12% E. 205th St. 
9% E. 164th St. 13 E. 208th St. 
9% E. 166th St 134 Wil’ msbridge 
934 E. 168th St. Sta. 
10 E. 170th St 13% Jerome Av. & 
10% E. 172rd St. Woodl'n Rd. 
104% E. 174th St. 1334 Jerome Av. & 
103% Tremont Av. Mt. Vern. Av. 
11 E. 179th St. 14 Jerome Av. & 
11% E. 182nd St. E. 233rd St. 
11% E. 186th St 14% E, 237th St. & 
11% Pelham Avy. Mt. Vern. Av. 
12 E. 195th St. 14% E, 239th St. 
12% E. 199th St. 145% City line. 


It is three-quarters of a mile from the Battery to 
City Hall. 

It is half a mile from the ‘Custom House, at 
Bowling Green, to the City Hall. 


The distance across the city: At Battery Place is 
14 mile; Fulton Street is 34 mile; Chambers Street 


is 1 mile; Grand Street is 24g miles; Houston Street 
is: 244 miles; Fourteenth Street is 23g miles; 
fed cta fh eon po Street is 234 miles; Inwood is 34 
mile. 

From Twenty-third Street northward to One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street the width of the 
island averages from 2 to 214 miles. 


ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY 
Data marked with * relate to street elevations, 


Manhattan: 
1. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 183rd 
St. (Washington Heights)............ 


2. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 184th 

St. (Washington Heights)......... 251* 
3. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 190th 

St. (Washington Heights)........:.. 240* 
4. Audubon} Avenue at W. 193rd St 

PRUE MCROOLRO Ny tina ce » oie arc cas sive oie 230* 
5. Fort Washington at W. 184th St. (nat- 

RIO SRIITOCR et Se tits caluct eres ase 2 


6. Inwood Hill Park (natural surface).... 230 
The Bronx: 
4. Grosvenor Avenue at W. 252nd St. 
WRAMGECIO IED Sortie cise gw ackccis bain caetg 276* 
2, University Ave. at Strong St. (Kings- 
PRMD sing Ns Geis) 8 Ks vias s Keene Ju dyie 162* 


Hill Road (Mosholu)................ 179* 


Mpa Te a farale/ sin) vie'e's wiv ea vey wom are < 284.5 


Richmond: 
1. Windsor Road between Todt Hill Road 
and Little Clove Road ............ 


the intersection of Todt Hill Road 
and Ocean Terrace, 300’ s.w. of 
Todt Hill Road and 540’ s. of Ocean 
Terrace. Coordinate position W. 
20,000. 8S. 21,000 2. 6208 die eee 
Brooklyn: 
1. Prospect Park West and 18th St..... 
2. Barbey Street and Highland Blvd. 
near the entrance to Forest Park. . 
3. Greenwood cemetery, Highway monu- 
ment on a cemetery road inside the 
Sth Ave. gate, on Reservoir Hill. . 
Queens: 
1..Southerly Service Roadway, Grand 
Central Parkway, at Station 374+00 
near Glen Oaks Club house 1,650 
feet east of Little Neck Parkway 
and 2,000 feet west of Nassau 
County Wine. 'i325--h cae Bee 


264* 


Todt Hill, Staten Island, rises from the Rich- 
mond Road at Dongan Hills on the rapid transit 
railway, and overlooks New Dorp and the Moravian 
Cemetery, where the Vanderbilts lie buried. This 
is the highest point on the Atlantic Coast south 
of Maine. 

Other elevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
expressed in feet/and decimals thereof, are: Cus- 
tom House, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. 
and Broadway, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; 
City Hall, 44.74; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, 
45.73; Columbus Circle, 86.64; Central Park near 
W. 93rd St., 114.14; Amsterdam Ave., at Trinity 
Cemetery, 148.73; Audubon Ave., at W. 174th St., 
185.92; Wadsworth Ave. near W. 182d St., 188.33; 
uta Bridge water tower, at the street level, 

The highest natural elevation in the Bronx—284 


feet 6 inches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave., 


Highland Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 
Other Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E. 
933d St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves., Van 


. 


Cortlandt Park, 193.39; Riverdale Ave. and S:; 
Duyvil Parkway, 178.49; Grand Bouvarao gee 
Concourse, and E. 199th St., 148.64; Hall of Fame 
Terrace, at University Ave., 170.32; Poe Park, E. 
192d St., 140.22; east approach to Washington 
Bridge, at University and Aqueduct Aves., 141.63. 
Other Brook) altitudes are: Base of the 
Museum on Eastern Parkway, at Washington Ave. 
163.44; 9th Ave. (Prospect Park West), 32 feet 
south of 14th St., 155.34; Prospect Park West 
and 5th Sts, 162.16; Union St., Plaza, at Flatbush 

Ave., 146.29; 59th St. and 5th Ave., 116.96. 
The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean 
High Water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 - 
feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fort 

Washington Avenue and 175th Street (8th Ave 

su he | stags K elevati 4 

e lowest track elevation (depth below 
High Water at base of rail is 113.12 feet uaderhe 
Est (Crane vat - eee nae a the 60th Street 
s of the B.M.T, Broadway—' — 

60th St.—Queens Line. 77 eee 


New York City—Civil Service; Pensions 


Civil Service Rules in the City of New York 


Source: An Official 


Under the White Civil Service Law, Chapter 370, 
Laws of 1899, April 19, the rules apply to all po- 
sitions in the service of the City of New York ex- 
cept officers elected by the people, all legislative 
officers and employees, heads of any department, 
or superintendents, principals, or teachers in a 
Public school, academy, or college. . 

The Unclassified Service includes elective officers: 
the officers and employees of the City Council: 
members of the Board of Elections; the head, or 
heads, of any department of the City Government; 
or any person appointed by name in any statute. 

The Classified Service is divided into four classes: 
namely: 

Exempt Class—The Exempt Class includes the 
deputies of principal executive officers authorized 
by law to act generally for and in place of their 
principals; one secretary of each officer, board, and 
commission authorized by law to appoint a secre- 
tary; ome clerk and one deputy clerk, if author- 
ized by law, of each court, and one clerk of each 
elective judicial officer. Under 4% per cent are now 
exempt. 

Non-Competitive Class—Includes all those po- 
Sitions of a minor nature, in the city institutions 
or elsewhere, that it is not practicable to fill 
through competitive examination. 

Positions in the Non-Competitive Class are 
filled aS a result of the examinations held by the 
department subject to approval or rejection by the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission. 

Labor Class—Includes all unskilled laborers 
and such skilled laborers as are not included in 
the competitive or non-competitive classes. 

Competitive Class—Includes ail positions in 
the Classified Service (excepting those in the 
Exempt, Non-Competitive or the Labor Class) 
for which it is practicable to determine the merit 
and fitness of the applicant by competitive exami- 
nation. 

Filing Applications for Positions in Competitive 
Class—Applications for positions in the Competi- 
tive and Labor classes will be issued_and received 
only for the position or positions advertised, and 


of the Commission 


only during the period specified by the commiSsion 
in such advertisement. Advertisements for the 
various examinations appear in the prominent 
daily papers, The Civil Service Bulletin, and in the 
City Record, on file in the city libraries. 

In generai according to the Lyons Law which: 
became effective on January 1, 1938, applicants 
must be citizens and residents of the City of New 
York for a period of not less than 3 years prior 
to the time of appointment. This provision does 
not apply to teachers in the local educational sys- 
tem; nor to local agencies set up by State law 
independent of the City Charter, such as the 
Board of Transportation, the Board of Water Sup- 
ply, the Civil Service Commission, the Triborough 
Bridge Authority, New York Housing Authority, 
the Tunnel Authority, Parkway Authority. 

Applicants for patrolmen must have \resided 
within the State of New York at least one (1) year 
prior to the date of appointment. 

Fees—(Desmond Act—Effective July 1, 1939) 
““On salaries paid per diem or at a rate less than 
$1200 per year, a fee of 50 cents shall be charged: 
from $1200 to $2000 both inclusive, a fee of $1.00; 
of more than $2000 and not more than $3000, a fee 
of $2.00; of more than $3000 and not more than 
$4000, of $3.00; of more than $4000 and not more 
than $5000, a fee of $4.00; of more than $5000, a 
fee of $5.00. Fees paid hereunder by any appli- 
cant whose application is not approved by the 
appropriate commission shall be refunded. , 

Applicants for .all positions in the Competitive 
and the Labor Classes are required to take a medi- 
eal and physical examination. 

Applicants for Labor Class positions that require 
previous training or experience must take an oral, 
or practical test; written examinations, generally 
to determine whether the candidate is able tc read 
and write English, are given to applicants in the 
Labor Class. : 

The headquarters of the Commission are in No. 
299 Broadway; applications distributed and re- 
ceived in No. 96 Duane St. 

As of Dec. 1939, there were 120,897 employees in 
the governmental units serviced by the City of 
New York Civil Service Commission. 


Pensions for 


Source: 


The New York City Employees’ Retirement Sys- , 


tem was established in 1920, on an actuarial reserve 
basis, for all of the city’s civil service employees 
who are not members of one of the city’s other 
systems. All such employees in; the competitive 
and labor classes must, and other city employees 
may, become members. The city and the members| 
share approximately equally in the cost of the 
system which provides retirement on the basis 
of half of the average annual pay for any five 
consecutive years. Laborers are eligible for retire- 
ment at age 58, skilled workers at 59 and other 
employees at 60; or a member may elect to con- 
tribute at a higher rate for retirement at the 
minimum age of 55. Employees must retire at 
age 70, unless a two-year extension of service is 
granted py the Board of Estimate. Such extension 
may be renewed to a maximum age of 80. 
Members of the teaching staffs of the Board of 
Education and the Board oi Higher Education must 
become members of the Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem,, to which .both the city and members make 
approximately equal contributions on an actuarial 
reserve basis. Retirement at half of the average 
annual pay for the last five or any consecutive ten 
years is permitted after 35 years of service or upon 
attainment of age 65, and is compulsory at age 70. 
All other employees of the Board of Education must 
become members of the Board of Education Retire- 
ment System. The city and the members con- 
tribute approximately equally on an actuarial re- 
serve basis. ‘The system provides retirement, at 
half of the average annual pay for the last five 
years, at age 60 or after 35 years of service, at 
the option of the employee. = 
Policemen and firemen must become members of 
the Police Pension Fund and Fire Department Re- 
lief Fund respectively, in which the benefits and 
conditions of membership were revised effective 
March 29, 1940. Under the new conditions, police- 


Employees of City of New York 


The Citizens Budget Commission, Inc. : 


men and firemen who were members prior to that 
date, are required to contribute, but not on an 
actuarial reserve basis, either (1) Five per cent of 
their salary for retirement after 25 years of ser- 
vice or, (2) Six per cent of their salary for retire- 
ment after 20 years, for an annual service pension 
equal to one-half of their final pay. Such mem- 
bers of the Police Pension Fund formerly contrib- 
uted two per cent of their salaries for half-pay ~ 
retirement after 25 years or after 20 years upon 
attaining age 55. Firemen formerly made no con- 
tribution for half-pay retirement, regardless of 
age, after 20 years of service, the city bearing the 
entire cost. 

New appointees to both uniformed forces after 
March 29, 1940, are required to contribute an 
amount sufficient to provide 45% of their retire- 
ment allowance of approximately one-half final 
compensation computed upon an actuarial reserve 
basis. The city contributes the remaining 55%. 

Dependents of policemen and firemen killed in 
line of duty receive annual pensions of half pay 
of the deceased members. Benefits are also pro- 
vided for retirement for disability. The added 
cost of these benefits is borne entirely by the city. 

The city maintains five other pension funds 
which are closed to new members and which will 
gradually diminish as deaths exceed retirements. 
These funds are those of the former Department of 
Street Cleaning, the Department of Health, the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court lst De- 
partment, the General Sessions Court and the 
bee County Court. These are not actuarial 
unds. 

The city also contributes to the New York State 
Employees’ Retirement System for certain of its 
library employees who are eligible for membership 
in that system. 

The total appropriation for pensions in the 
city’s budget for the fiscal year 1940-41 is $35,812,- 
011, exclusive of the cost of administration. 
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e este ° ° 
Police and Crime Statistics in New York City 
Source: The Police Commissioner ‘ 
Arrests Arrests aS meee 
Year —| Police Police Year —— | Police Cc 
- 3 Dept. Cal.) |Homi-| Other | Tot. all] Force Dept, 
ee? Wciae'| Pets Tedtteeiee Expend. : cide | Fel.’s | Crime Expend. 
a Dollars 
No. 0. 0. o. Dollars No. oO. oO. No. 
198,356) 8,859} 12,505,657|/1929. 373 12,837| 354,610} 17,780) 48,705,918 
1900. 143 10548 170,681 9,963} 15,316,478)|1930. che 13,350 eet 18,633 Ee 
1915...| 452 14,044} 212,452) 10,858) 17,364,594))1931. 433 13,925 eles ree Beer 
1920,. 254 13,319] 266,749) 10,905] 24,595,187/|1932 449 12,902} 516,1 . 1 eet ertwtte ct, 
1921. 261 12,382} 272,751) 11,507| 29,901,379 1933. 420 16,915] 460,48 te $ eit 
1922. 290 12,446] 303,451) 11,940] 30,705,185|/1934. 351 16,613 meee eet 61132154 
1923. 295 12,741] 301,206] 12,720) 32,042,223)1935. 383 16,598} 732, ear eriannioes 
1924, 297 13,783| 346,270) 13,154) 33,187,918)|1936. 347 15,338| 826,887 brs 64619268 
1925. 338 13,913} 333,083} 14,150] 38,115,479||1937 263 15,886] 941,789] 19, 66'606 608 
1926 306 13,073} 348,402) 15,950} 41,403,223 |1938 228 15,393} 999,348 ; bees: 
1927. 282 11,832} 416,717] 16,973) 45,018,725 /1939. 241 14,316]1,046,933| 19,346) 67, : 
1928 373 12,609] 454,339} 17,769| 47,042,446 


Of those arrested in 1939 accused of major crimes, 60 per cent were unemployed. 


Homicides in the 
Source: 


tan—(1921) 176; (1922) 201; (1923) 187; 
wa ais i928) 231; (1926) 218; (1927) 220, 
(leas) 257; (1929) 259; (1930) 273; 1931) 333; 


¢1935) 245; 
(1936) 23 939) 18 


26) 


9. 1 
s (1937) 22; 
2) 13; (1923) 20; 
(1928) 


3. 
) 18; (1925) 
(1929) 22; 


27) 


City of New York 


The Chief Medical Examiner 


Richmond—(1922) 7; (1923) 6; (1924) 7; (1925) 7 
(1926) 3; (1927) 4; (i928) 5; (1929) 2; (1930): 6: 
(1931) 3: (1932) 13; (1933) 6; (1934) 7; (1935) 3: 
(1936) 4; (1937) 2; (1938) 3; (1939) 4. 

Whole City—(1920) 344; (1921) 307; (1922) 350; 


, 


1923) 303; ety 390; (1925) 356; eres 344; 
1927) 372; (1928) 399; (1929) 426; (1930) 498; 
1931) 569; (1932) 565; (1933) 524; -(1934) 426; 


193. 
193 
Killings oy 
5; (1924) 33 


a aan (1936) 372; (1937) 350; (1938) 294; 
: police—(1921) 12; (1922) 21; (1923) 


1 ; (1925) 15; (1926) 19; (1927) 26; 
(1928) 23; (1929) 29; (1930) 37; (1931) 44; (1932) 
38; (1933) 49; (1934) 28; (1935) 28; (1936) 24; 


(1937) 30; (1938) 22; (1939) 21. 
Suicides (1939)—Manhattan, 538; Brooklyn, 298; 
Bronx, 173; Queens, 176; Richmond, 25; total 5 
! boroughs—i,210. 


Jury Service in 
Source: Chapter 202 


he new act provides a uniform jury law for 
ine five counties embraced in the City of New 


rk. r = 
Pisesuion 596 lists the qualifications of jurors, as 
follows: In order to be qualified to serve as a 
juror in the counties included with a city having 
@ population of one million or more, a person 

ust: 
pet Be a eben Bf the United States, 

t of the county. 
Fie tne not less than 21, nor more than 70 years 

f age. 4 
Ne 3. Be the owner, in his or her own right, of 
real or personal party of the value of $250; or 
the husband of a woman.or wife of a man who is 
the owner, in his or her own right, of real or 
personal property of that value. 

4, Be in the possession of his natural faculties 
and not infirm or decrepit. 

5. Not have been convicted of a felony ar a 
misdemeanor ‘involving moral turpitude. 

6. Be intelligent; of sound mind and good 
character; well informed; able to read and write 
the English language understandingly. _ 

person dwelling or lodging or having or 
maintaining a dwelling or lodging in a county for 
the greater part of the time between October 1 
and June 30 next thereafter; is a resident of that 
county, within the meaning of this section. 

Each of the following officers is disqualified to 
serve as a juror: 

1. All elected members of the federal, state and 
city executive departments. 

2. The comptroller; attorney-general; head of 
a department or head and members of a board, 
council or commission which is the head of a 
civil department of the federal, state or city 
government; members of the state tax commission; 
or the state commission of correction; or the 
state industrial board; or the public service and 
transit commissions; the commissioner of educa- 
tion; or agriculture and markets; or social welfare 


and a 


New York City 


of the Laws of 1940 


and the deputy of each; 
governor. 

3. A member of congress or of the legislature, 
or of the city council of the city of New York. 

4. A judge of a court of record, or a surrogate. 

5. A sheriff, under sheriff, or deputy sheriff, 
regularly engaged in the performance of his duties. 
: The clerk or deputy clerk of any court. 

No public officer or employee of the United 
States government, or of any state, city or munici- 
pality, or of any political subdivision of any of 
them, or of any official board, authority, council 
commission, corporation, or other agency of any of 
them, shall serve on any grand jury. 

Those entitled to exemption from jury service 
are—women, clergymen, physicians, surgeons, sur- 
geon dentists, pharmacists, embaimers, optome- 
trists, attorneys; members of the army, navy, 
marine corps, national guard, naval militia; fire- 
meh, policemen, exempt volunteer firemen; officers 
of vessels, licensed pilots. Exemptions are based 
on affidavits filed with the county clerk, and sub- 
ject to public inspection, 

_The right to exemption must be claimed at the 
time of examination for liability to serve as a 
juror. If a person fails to present such claim at 
such time, he shall be deemed to have waived the 
same and cannot be exempted thereafter except 
for reasons accruing after the time of examination. 
‘If, however, he claims exemption at the time of 
his examination and is not granted the same, he 
may present such claim for exemption to the 
court when drawn for jury service or may review 
such refusal in the manner provided by article 78 
of the civil practice act. 

Jurors now serve only once in 2 years. A new law 
requires the checking of prospective jurors’ names 
against lice records before they are accepted, 
reduces the service required in General Sessions to 
the two weeks required in civil courts of Manhattan 
and the Bronx and prescribes procedure designed 
to reduce annoyances incidental to jury service. 


the secretary to the 


Governor Lehman has signed a bill which gives to any citiz 
and testify in his defense where any of his actions are under 


excludes a person having a prior criminal record. 
hearing before a magistrate. 


en the right to appear before a grand 
investigation by the grand id ‘The bill 


It also excludes persons who aieady haw had a 


— =—s 


rf 


— aa, 
aa 
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Population of N. Y. City by Boroughs (Present Area) 


Source: U. S. Census for Census Years; Dept. of Health estimates for other years 


Year Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn | Richmond Queens Totals 

1790 (U.S. Census). 33,131 1,761 3,835 6,15 
1800 Dae 60,515 1,755 5 b642 79°216 
1810 s = . 96,373 2,267 5,347 7,444 119,734 
1820 = - 123,706 2,782 6,135 8,246 152,056 
1830 = be 202,589 3,023 7,082 9,049 242,278 
1840 = > 312,710 5,346 10,965 14,480 391,114 
1850 5 rs 515,547 8,032 5,06 18,593 696,115 
860 ns 2 813,669 23,593 25,492 903 1,174,779 
1870 “% ig 942,292 37,393 33,029 45,468 »478,103 
1880 $ a 1,164,673 51,980 38,991 56,559 1,911,698 
1890 " - 1,441,216 88,9 51,693 87,050 2,507,414 
1900 be Ls -| 1,850,093 200,507 1,166,58 67,021 152,999 3,437,202 
1910 £ “ | 2,331,542 430,9: 1,634,35 85,969 284,041 4,766,883 
1915 teas Census).| 2,137,747 615,600 1,798,513 98,634 396,727 5,047,221 
1916 (City's Est.)...} 2,301,208 623,488 1,879,909 105,512 402,347 9312,464 
1917 x ws veel, 2296,822 654,496 1,919,462 108,660 21,403 5,400,343 
1918 = i 2,291,436 5, 1,959,015 111,808 440,459 5,488,222 
1919 x, be ..| 2,286,550 716,512 1,998,568 14,95 459,515 5,576,101 
1920 (U. S. Census).| 2,284,103 732,016 2.018.356 116,531 69,042 1620, 
1920 (City’s Est.)...] 2,263,839 757,945 2,044,712 118,564 498,707 5,683,765 
1921 Fa * seo] 2,223,193 809,944 2,097,570 122,642 8,200 5,811,549 
1922 “4 be 2,182,549 1,943 2,150,4 126,720 617,693 5,939,333 
1923 ee 2,141,905 913,942 2,203,286 130,798 77,186 6,067,117 
1924 - 2,101,150 084 2,256,289 134,887 36,8 6,195,251 
1925 eS 2,060,506 1,018,083 2,309,147 138,965 796,334 6,323,035 
1926 Ps 2,019,862 1,070, 2,362,005 43,043 855,82 6,450,819 
1927 = 1,979,218 1,122,08 2,414,863 147,121 915,320 6,578,603 
1928 & “  ...] 1,938,463 1,174,223 2,467,866 151,210 974,975 6,706,737 
1929 ‘ cS 4 1,897,819 1,226,222 2,520,724 155,288 1,034,468 6,834,521 
1930 (U. 8. Census). 1.867,612 1,265,258 2.560,401 158,346 1.079,129 6,930,446 
1930 (City’s Est.) .. 1,859, 5! 1,275,134 2,570,440 159,120 1,090,42 6,954,712 
1931 “ see] 1,834,629 1,307,070 2,602,903 161,625 1,126,96 7,033,193 
1932“ 7 1,813, 1,333,972 2,630,249 1734 1,157,745 7,099,304 
1933 a 7 1,794,162 1,358,847 2,655,535 165,685 1,186,205 7,160,434 
1934 =“ - 1,773,256 1,385,595 2,682,724 167,782 1,216,80' 7,226,1 
19385 “ z 1,751,394 1,413,563 2,711,155 169,976 1,248,806 7,294,894 
1936 “ » 1,729,533 1,441,532 2,739,585 172,169 1,280,805 7,363,624 
Clon S 1,707,038 1,470,311 2,768,839 174,426 1,313,732 7,434, 
1938 “ “* ..-| 1,688,769 1,493,686 2,792,600 176,259 1,340,476 7,491,790 
1939 =“ meee 1,662,195 1,527.685 2,827,160 178,925 1,379,374 7,575,339 
1940 (U. S. Census).| 1,871,474 1,385,777 2,660,47 171,215 1,291,314 7,380,259 
1940 (City’s est.)...} 1,639, 1,558,000 2,857,000 181,000 1,414,000 7,649,000 


The 1940 U. S. Census figures are preliminary. 


Population of 


Metropolitan Area of New York City 


1930 1920 Incr. (%) Sq. miles |Pop. per sq. m 
Si gh See 10,901,424 8,505,404 28.2 2,514.11 4,336.1 
ex Connecticut ::...........+- 138/303 | 98,012 41.1 145.0 953. 
In New Jersey......-. 2,915,056 2,254,319 29.3 1,159.84 2,513.3 
In New Jersey cities 1,012,154 944,285 w.2 54.36 18,619.5 
Elizabeth. . 114,589 95,7 19.6 9.73 11,776.9 
Jersey City. 316,715 298,103 6.2 13.00 \ 24,362.7 
Newark... 33 414,524 6.7 23.57 18,767. 
Paterson. . 138,513 135,875 1.9 8.0) 17,185.2 
PmoNew YOrk.. o.. -<cccusrvecs 7,848,065 6,153,073 27.5 1,209.21 6,490.2 
In New York cities......... 7065, 5,720,224 23.5 319.13 22,138.6 
New York City........-- 6,930,446 5,620,048 23.3. 308.86 23,178. 
PLOUKGIS. oo. a09 bois veie6s 00 134,646 100,176 34.4 20.13 6,688.8 


Population of Counties Around New York City, 1930 


Hempstea 
total county—303,053- 19,291; Brook- 


9 n town, 6,569; 
town, 28,582; Islip town, 33,194; River- 
; town, 1,113; 


Poos- 


se tohiester County—Bedford town, 8,653;, Cort- 


26,492; Eastchester town, 340; 
Greenburgh town, 35,821; Harrison town, 10,195; 


: town, 19,040: 
Lewisboro town, a7) 90,044: Mount Vernon city 


61,499; Newcastle town, 6,793; New Rochelle city 


town, 1,128; Ossining 
11,881; F town, 9,690; Soi 
Biains city, 35,830; York 
— $20. 2am County—Caimel town, 3,434; Kent town, 
Ga Patieteont own, 1,196: Phillipstown town; 
3,982; Putnam Valley town, 859; Southeast town, 
3,503; total county—13,744. 


Rockland County—Clarkstown town, 10,188; 
Haverstraw town, 11,603; Orangetown town, 18,029; 
Ramapo town, 16,321; Stony Point town, 3,458: 
total county—59,599. 

NEW JERSEY 

Bergen County (boroughs unless otherwise 
stated)—Cliffside Park, 15,267; Englewood City, 
17,805; Garfield City, 29,739; Hackensack City, 
24,568; Lodi, 11,549; Lyndhurst Township, 17,362; 
Ridgefield Park village, 10,764; Ridgewood Village, 
12,188; Rutherford, 14,915; Teaneck township, 
16,513; total county—364,977. 


Essex County—Belleville -town, 26,974; Bloom- 
field town, 38,077; E. Orange City, 68,020; Irvington 
town, 56,733; Maplewood township, 21,321; Mont- 
clair town, 42,017; Nutley town, 20,572; Orange 
City, 35,399; So. Orange village, 13,630; W. Orange 
town, 24,327; total county—833,513. 


Hudson County—Bayonne City, 88,979; Harrison 
town, 15,601; Hoboken City, 59,261; Kearny town, 
40,716; No. Bergen township, 40,714; Union City, 
58,659; Weehawken township, 14,807; W. New 
York town, 37,107; total county—690,730. 

Passaic County—Clifton City, 46,875; Hawthorne, 
11,868; Passaic City,. 62,959; total county—302,129, 
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New York City—Population 


Source: 


WHOLE CITY 


Age (Years) 


6,930,446 


Total 


200, 842 


3.472,956|3,457, 490 
272/438 


Male | Female 


Age (Years) 


Population of New York City by Age and Sex, 1930 


United States Bureau of the Census © 


Total Male | Female 


3,162 


99,569 
BROOKLYN 


30 to 34. 


7,483 


7, 
2,166 1,093 1073 


AIWS@OB Tei. cis ie ss 2,560,401/1,283,577|1,276,824)|30 to 34............. 223,720| 113,830} 109,890 
13,817) 08,787} 105,030 ‘ 
3 75 
to , ’ 58 
TOMO Were clove src di. 231,824 , : A 
PD stORL Os cere.cide «| Sralores 241,618] 118,127| 123,491||75 and over.......... 21,771; 9,118] 12,653 
OOo eeR em visio s.cicie 262,353| 124'671| 137,682||Unknown......... oa 2)290 1,166 1,124 
BOO ese iets avsiele ae 246, 775 121, '497 125, 278 
BRONX 
PAN ORa eis eck 1,265,258] 630,513] 634,745)|30 to 34 60,866, 61,458 
3 2,882 51,046 || 35 to 44 374 99,151 
,319||45 to 54 67,736 1,970 
53,130 ||55 to 64 35,645 i 
52,995 ||65 to 74 700 17,980 
57,698 ||75 and over. 3,678 5,091 
68,019 || Unkni 389 417 
68,346 
QUEENS 
PAVE Cee ore 1,079,129 537,417) 541,712|/30 to 34............. 106,988 52,757 54,231 
2 90,5 46,0 44,515||35 to 44......:...... 182,63. 2397 88,236 
8,7. 7422 1145 to 54... 02... eee 116,657| 60,260 56,397 
47,028 ||55 to 64............. 7,43. 2,842 09 
,1841|65 to 74.. 31,57 14,438 17,138 
mene Me =e over. 7A 1 pris 376 
nknown 55 
55,193 ite 
RICHMOND 
TALES [ee epee 158,346) 82,097 76,249 | 30 to 34............. 12,917|* 6,586 
GRANDS = 3 oss soaks 51 6,893 (6231135 t0-445 5) cakcanc oe 23,663| 12/348 1335 
WING: eA ee 2,501 ,268 1,233 }145 to 54a. eae cee 17,209 9,1 8/019 
PetaMO SSAA aas de 5 < 15,836, 8,009] —7,827||55 to 64... 222222222: i 5,646| 500 
ORE La ea ae 15,64 8,015 7;682:||65 t0) ¢4.cwtoe che cee 5,934 3,35 2'583 
PUD ALG UNL Fax svar yere 'a)h 14,077 7,018 7,059 ||75 and over.......... 2,244 1,2 970 
DONO AA chs cceicess. 13,767, 7,108] 6,659 || Unknown..... 132222! 187 10 79 
SEO SU rely iehel a2 vies ies. 12,701 6,551 6,150 


Native whites, 4,293,825; foreign-born whites, 2,293,400; Negroes, 327,706; other races, 15,515. 


‘Population of New York City by Assembly Districts, 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


MANHATTAN BROOKLYN 
T 87,300 14 81,045 ae ean een A Gee ae OT aac 
2 86,067 15 91,299 2 300 O94 13 ee 
3 71,408 16 76,325 3 72644 16 283,876 
4 53,866 17 ‘72 4 71,954 Rei ty 3'29) 
5 67,765 18 110,063 5 64/414 18 7871 
6 63,915 19 6,49) 6 74.474 19 63,22 
7 87/774 20 67,284 7 75,218 20 92'867 
8 70,984 21 ,20. 8 3, 21 141/109 
9 92/819 22 77,598 9 215/477 22 147'8 
10 66,133 23 155,194 10 213 23 78,127 
3 ge'g9 Tot 1,867,312 1 ett 
13\ 69,460 ; a 13 sia ee 2 ee 
QUEENS 
I 151,197 5 184,293 
2 141,625 6 112/800 pst Sb 
es h 
4 297,272 Tot.....| 1,079,129 2 292" ‘Osa 7 113'909 
RICHMOND AND TOTAL CITY 3 a goes 3 258,179 ye 
T 76,780 Tot. 5 110) 560 
2 811566 City....] 6,930,446 ee a 
ai The state census of 1925 . 
Tot.....| 168,346 1,123,026 aliens, and 4,750,330 citheree ers 3083 


330 citizens. 


k 
7 


ee, 
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New York City—Births, Marriages, Deaths 423 


Source: Registrar of Records, Department of Health 


Live Births Marriages Deaths Stillbirths |InfantMortality-— 
aca eine Na SSM 
Year |Estimated per per per per |Deaths, per 1,000 
(Cal.) |Pop.July 1 No. 1,000 No. 1,000 | No. 1,000 | No. 1,600 | Under Rives 
pop. pop. pop. live- | 1 Yr, | births 
births 
132.856 | 23.37 | 64,422 | 11.33 | 73,249 | 12.89 | 6,234 | 46.9] 11,340) 85 36 
128,790 20.37 | 64,826 | 10.25 | 71,864 | 11.37 | 6.134 47.6 315) 64. 
122,811 17.60 | 63,33 9.10 8 10.76 | 5,700 | 46.4 7,030 57.24 
115,621 | 16.40 | 61,574 | 8.80 | 77,418 | 11.00 | 5,579 | 48.3 6,427 55,59 
109,878 15.50 | 58,957 8.30 | 74,319 | 10.50 | 5,396 49,1 594 50.91 
103,500 14.40 | 60,116 8.40 | 75,153 | 10.50 | 5,347 51.7 5,508 53.20 
101,239 14.00 | 67,347 9.30 | 75,857 | 10.50 | 5,070 | 50.1 5,287 52.22 
100,657 | 13.80 | 68,372 | 9.40 | 75,057 | 10.30 | 4,902] 48.7 4,790 47.60 
98,507 13.4 72,234 9.80 | 77,638 | 10.50 | 4,992 50.7 4,490 45.05 
101,988 | 13.7 69,417 ¥.30 | 77,465 | 10.40 | 4,847 47.5 4,457 43.7 
102,045 13.6 | 63,493 | 8.5 | 73,775] 9.8 .995 | 48.9 3,910 38.3 
102,261 13.5 | 62,288 8.2 | 75,439] 10.0 | 6,831 68.8 3.793) 37.1 


BROOKLYN BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS 


(Figures are included in the table above. In this and the following table the figures have! been officially 
revised as to births, deaths and still births to conform to borough of residence 1927 and since.) 


Deaths 
Mar- All 7 
riages | Causes |Tuberc’s|Pneum.| Kidney | Cancer |Nervous 


18,242 | 25,552 1.959 3,317 2,099 1,731 776 
18,386 | 24,889 1,398 2,916 1,64 2,271 912 
17,909 | 25,886 1,252 2,814 1,068 2,778 

17,753 | 27,047 3,349 s004 2,817 

18,323 | 26,126 1,245 3,031 91 2,891 719 
18,811 | 26,401 . 2,818 1,275 3,041 773 ; 

26,113 1,205 2,392 1,816 150 7 

21,828 | 26,085 ; 2,164 1,60: 3,413 1,943 
22,420 | 26,601 1,269 2,219 1,587 490 1,935 F 
21,814 | 26,516 1,170 2,214 1,465 3,438 1,811 
22,057 | 25,492 1,074 1,661 1,358 2,602 1,599 . 
22,743 | 25,933 10. 1,482 1,230 3,803 1.748 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, OTHER BOROUGHS (included in 5-Borough table) 
Manhattan Bronx Queens Richmond 


Yr. —— 
Births |M’r’¢’s|Deaths!/ Births; M’r’g’s)Deaths| Births |M’r’g’s|Deaths/ Births 
1920| 56.839) 36,496) 32,557) 14.591) 6,076) 7,895! 9.485) 2,728} 5,530) 2,770 
1925| 47.208) 34,544) 29,524) 15,728) 7,749) 8,6 11,480} 3,227} 7,143) 2.968 
1930) 30,227) 30.948) 26,608 ,691} 9,722) 10,865} 18,797} 3,787) 9,701] 2,815 
1931] 28,242}; 29,154 21,597| 9,422) 11,415] 17,980 ws 10,323} 2,685) 
1932] 27,070) 26,465) 24,975) 19,985] 8,921) 11,265) 17,578} 4,612) 10,159] 2,680 
1933} 25,747} 26,302} 25,197| 18,491) 9,421] 11,531 ,222| 4,727) 10, 2,599) 
1934) 24,502) 29,575) 25,834] 18,667) 9,730 if 16,252 ,050| 10,583 F 
i goss] ge teel ate] ster] tai) tees) Ss) it) pass 
936| 24,009 ,528 y - ’ , . y ’ . 
1937 4 29,441} 25,228} 19,154) 10,727) 12,410) 16,824) 6,275) 11,343] 2,496 


24,293 
1939! 23,932 
Deaths in 1939 from street accidents 935, of which 880 were auto fatalities; suicides numbered 1,190. 


DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, (GREATER) CITY OF NEW YORK 


Py or Cc en oe. Ye Pul Pneu Parry Can ne ee 

; id - -| ne s- ear |Pulm./Pneu- - - 

= bor Senta Tuber oer Dis. ease Tuber|monia|Tuber| cer Dis. | ease 
ae 10,058 970) 5,317 19. 

1928 $758 8,397 699| 6,784] 3,912) 14,992)|193 3,968] 6,385 40: i 4,141) 20,175 


ey 2] 8'125| 2'905| 16,953/|1936...| 45169] 6.549] 415] 10,501) 4,041] 22,868 
tea: ee 4370 Aer be 8,336 2,806 18,784 1937... 3,931 6,504} 333] 10,714| 31847 28,827 
Meal B. 7/827 i 1972} 18, Real 3; 
1933. 2586 7'686| 521| 8/932] 3,638|18,671!|1939...| 3,494| 4/234 


© 
Q 


. C - 
ths—(1934) 1,006; (1935) 920; (1936) 1,050; (1937) 935; (1938) 825; (1939) 800, u 
peice, deste nti9s3) 3; (1934) re (1935) 11; (1936) '25; (1937) 468; (1938) 162; (1939) 200. 


DEATHS FROM ALCOHOLISM IN NEW YORK CITY 


-| The |B k| Tot. Man-| The |Brook| Tot. Man- The |Brook| Tot. 
Yr. a irons in City || Yr.|hat’n/Bronx| lyn | City || Yr. |hat’n|Bronx| lyn | City 


ip 49 277 908 ||1935 ae 20 124 433 


396 | 40 | 135 | 596 |l1930| 531 
1910) 408} 28 | 143 | 624 1/18sh 873 | 88 | 263 | For |ltea7| 226 
40 | 198 


191 393 43 POL 562 ||1932| 417 
72 5 1 
483 46 
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New York—Building Construction; Skyscrapers 
Re eeaeecabetiemn te A CIE MTR AL ERE AS A Pie 
Building Construction in New York City (by Boroughs) 


Source: Department of Housing and Buildings 


Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens Richmond 
; Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. No. of Est. 
Big Bhige, Gost. Bldgs. Cost. | Bidgs. Cost. | Bldgs.} Cost. |Bldgs.| Cost. 
Dollars. lars. _ : Dollars. ollars. Dollars. 
49,622,400} 1,023) 8,500,863 3,019) 16,499,582 944] 2,796, 521 283 872,178 
ree: 1038 96,703, *029 2038 44,034,405 5,770} 34,813,720 4,133] 1 7144;3 7' 841] 3,363,868 
1920. 783) 96, 199,860 1,115} 18,585, 1600 8,598) 63, *548, 948 6,934 38,092,548] 2,026} 4,838,841 
1930. 576| 166,733,525) 1,712 48/912, 9 5,349] 60, "306, 1610 11,213} 70,044,381) 1,605 ,060, 
1931. 233/106, 639, 946| 1,821) 61,544,377 5,130] 61, 056, 092] 12,554) 68,535,620] 1,569] 7,390,603 
1932. 155 20,089,585 832| 5,839,560 2,172 14,108,280 4,015| 12,849,495 853] 1,970,590 
1933. 138 3,045,610 668] 17,959,060 1,532} 9,826,095 3,142! 11,657,269 628] 1,400,309 
1934. 183} 18,411,700 341} 8,258,375 1,428] 12,973,580 3,235| 9,972,506 402 »448 84! 
1935. 300| 24,930,865 513] 18,575,983 1,962) 37,397,365 5,626| 24,074,805 514| 3,956,156 
1936. 313} 36,090,200 798) 48,831.015 3,484] 29,221,400| 7,848 3 949, 1065 576| 2,865,917 
1937. 297| 60,775,350 835] 44,011,205 3,156} 47, ‘803, 300) 9,211 746 1648 686] 2,987,859 
1938 233) 42,009,010} 1,033) 42,308,154 3,493] 50,6333125| 12,359 145'052'908 574| 1,947,652 
1939. 255| 31,425,370| 1,198] 39,673,957 3,400 45,741,750 10,319| 77,104,039 516| 1,712,201 
TOTAL—WHOLE CITY 
No. No. No. No. 
Year.| of Est. Year of Est. Year of Est. Year of Est. 
Bldgs Cost Bldgs Cost Bldgs Cost Bldgs Cost 
Dollars. af Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1915. .}13,709]156,019,153/|/1931. .}21.307|305,166,638//1934..| 5,589 53,065,006) /1937. .|14,185|244,043,362 
1920. . 19), 436|221,265,897||1932..| 8.027| 54,857,510)/1935..| 8,915/108.935,174||1938. .|17,692/281,950,849 
1925. .|61, ‘BOL 946, 916,566||1933..| 6,105| 49,888,333]|1936. .|13,019]160,958,397||1939. .|15,688/195,657,317 
1930. . 20, 465 353, 057,721 | 
Multi-Family Houses Erected in New York City 
Source: Official Records 
Private dwellings, hotels and apartment hotels are not included in the compilation 
Apart- | Apart- 
Year Tene- rants ores Estimated Year Tene- ments | Rooms |Estimated 
ments in Cost ments in in Cost 
Dollar, Dollars 
RTOS oie ats isin.: 2.857) 42,573] 155, roe 211,013 "200 JOSS. so uskic 153 8,716 28,887] 26,074,475 
ROBO. S025. 739| 24,554} 83,4 1/138, 882, 100)}1936....... 228 11,254 35,6: 36, 410, 450 
MOS ies is: 767| 35,292 107, $40 159,885, 784 |1937. Bs 254 14,024; 44,112] 48, 493, 500 
NOS yalevete ese 191 6,504 <4 589 25, 347 "500! V9S8 os Sys 210 11,132} 33,757| 42, 257. 7500 
Ree eee 52 1,108 211} —3,064,000/1939....... 408} 22/521) 70,434] 791411/300. 
LAL. a tole¥eieis 61| 3,260 10; Sti 10,174,000 


There are in the City of New York, by the last count of the Tax Department, 665,681 buildings, of 


vacant land number 176,035. 


Notable High Buildings in New York City 


Source: World Almanae questionnaire 


Name and Location 


Empire State, 34th St. and 5th caus 


Chrysler, Lexington Ave. & 
60 Wall force O Pine St.... 
Bank of Manhattan, 40 Wall St. 
RCA, Rockefeller Center. .... . 
Woolworth, 233 Broadway........ 
Metropolitan Life, 1 Manizon Ave 
No. 500 Fifth Ave............... 
City Bank Farmers Tr., 20 Exch. PI. 
Chanin, Lexington Ave. and 42d St. 
Lincoln, 60 B. 42d St............. 
Irving Trust, 1 Wall St........... 
Waldorf-Astoria, es Park Ave. 
No. 10 East 40th S 

General Electric, Lexie “Ave.. 
Singer, 149 Broadway ............ 
New York Life, 51 Madiasn Ave. 
U. 8. Court ee 505 Pearl St. 
Municipal, Park Row & Centre St. 
Carlyle, Madison Ave; and 76th St. 


Stories|Height 
Ni Feet 


oO. 


Name and Location 


: | RKO, Rockefeller Cane 


Continental Bank, 30 Broad St.. 
Ghery Nea lands, 5th mabe poe ‘St. 
Y. Central, 230 Park Ave...... 
ARR ete aie 225 et 
Equitable, 120 Broadway......... 
Ritz Tower, Park Ave. a 57th St. 
Bankers Trust, 6 Wall S 


International Bldg. pigtbs§ Center) 
Bank of New York, 48 Wall St... ..- 
Navarre, 512 Reventh Ave 


nter 
Consolid. Gas, 14th St. - I Pr. 
Daily News, 220 E. 424 an 


" which 294,110 are 1-family dwellings; 164,487 2-family dwellings; 135,513 walk-up flats. Parcels of 


Stories|Height 
Feet 


oO. 


BUILDINGS IN OTHER U. S. CITIES 500 FEET OR OVER IN HEIGHT 


City and Building 


Cleveland, Terminal Tower... 
Chicago, Board of Trade... s..% 


PERNG on cra ic \apgth e  « 
a Piteencta., maleate eee 
sh Civic Opera.......... 
bd Medinah Club........ 
Ge PRIMONVE 01.) 0 vie aisle vw 


Stories | Height 
N F 


Oo. eet 
52 708 
44 612 
21 569 

_ 88 557 
45 555 
42 555 
37 551 
42 535 
49 530 
45 526 
40 523 


City and Building 


Chicago, Mather Tower....... 

Carbide and Carbon... 
Pittsburgh, Gulf Buil 

Cincinnati, Carew Tower. 

Union Central, . 21:7 

Detroit, a Wares Bat er ae 


tte teee 


sw aeee 


oO. 


spent Height 


Feet 


a ey ye | 


ee am 


New York yin ma Property Values, Tax Levies 425 


Tax Ley. 
Than Corp’n.| Corporat’n Franchises Preced, reced, Cols. Property Totals a 

¥ Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dolla 2 

~ rs 

SE ee beet mrercnae camer ey at 

a ’ D , ’ , 9,972, 2°175 | 6,207,279 |2 " 

4 ee 541,002,025] 282,488,900 4365000 19'249/091 833 210,608,045 | 10,460,599,880 |286,077,228 

| 994. 9,880,587,528] 285,848,050 429,630,770] 10,596,066,348] 216,585, 10,812,651 ,698 |295,803,052 

ie  1924.. 10,441,106,794| 279,144,950] 428/559'749| 11/148'811.493 231,174.15 11,379,985,643 |312,664,521 
oe 11,155,299, 292,090,5 453,958,153] 11,901,348,553) 239,509;5: 12,140,856,093 |327,951,701 
1937. 12,210,009, 312,067,300] 495,503,943] 12'997'580/83 258; 987, ors 13,256,568,810 |361,441,677 

ong. 13,711,40s,21 324,558,350 503,871,638] 14,539,838,208 297,983,750 14,837,821 ,953 |402,023,814 

: 1930" 14,999,088,045| 345,962,100 500,662,304! 15,845,712,449| 308,440,050] 16,154,088,949 441,357,774 

an 16,222,443,4 375,576,000) 535,895,340] 17'133°914'810] 311/915.125 17,445 ,829,935 464'716,710 
te . -|17,248,324,717 390,809,700) 564, #855] 18,203,548,272| 380,439,130] 18,583,987,402 497/398, 

: 19 1...|17,761,512,367| 418,306,550 626, 348) 007| 18,806,166,924) 356,349,090] 19,162,516,014 513,435,289 
fee ‘ a Phy 713,417| 419,503,150| 672)698,862 19,616,934,929 360,160,886 | 19;977,095,815 |534, 140,483 
aa 9,573.344| 410,271,600 697,160,314 i8:457.005.258 319; 059,715 18,782,070 573 |455,801,998 

sy 16. eee. eee 318, egeage 2,056.789] 17/149'226.557| No tax'on 17,149,226 ,557 |471,296,432 
1935. . .|15,565,721,731| 386,925,200) 697,124.268 16,649,771,199] <*> 8 6,649,771,199 |468, 549,374 
1936. ..|14, 868) 630" 906} 1 mire $802,375 695,334,267] 16,678,763,548| “ « “ 16,678, 763,548 |452,683,113 
pet ..414, :579, :279,807 1,312'934,925} 707. 480,462) 16,599,695,194| “ “ “ | 16,599,695,194/459,332, 

. 1938 14, 540.8 $10,277|1,432,269,675) 677,217,842) 16,650,.297,794| “ << “ | 16:650,297.794 489,874,023 

7 1939 (a) 14, 620,818,346] 1,443,334.875| 672,690,951 16,736,844,172} “ “ “ | 16,736,844,172|242,179,617 * 
1940 14,558,596,052)1,415,576,350) 666,460,537| 16.640°632.939| “ pe 16,640,632,939 |491,468,760 
1941 L941 (c)| 14, ‘417, 162,863 1, 1468, 051,580' 668,187,035) 16, 553, 401,478; “ = 16,553,401,478 493, 913, "099 

~(a) Figures are for first half of rah AED) figures are for fiscal year ending June 30, 1940; (c) figures 

are for year July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1! ‘ eee 
NEW YORK city, SASSESSED VALUATIONS BY BOROUGHS 
Land Alone! Including the Land 
‘ Year (Calendar) Total Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn Queens ;Richmond 
Do Dollars Dollars Dollars 

5,186,771,887| 753,308,264/1,937,811,205| 636,409,159/111, SoF Li92 
5,878,847,6 852,447,403|2,395,486,473 718,818,129 127,285,456 
By 6,058,643,144| 864,008,890/2,447,036,937| 748,609.486|131,693,378 

6,177,890,668| 926,682'418 2,536,590,061| 804,005,214/150,897,98 
6,402,525,800| 988,158/851 2,689,678, ,605,924)163,842,898 
6,721,085,292}1,074, 284° 721|2,918,566,535/1,013,547,506/173,864,499 

63 7,1 "543.9. 1/189/244183 3,230,856, 767|1,227,676,363| 195,259,564 
Se eee 6,982,347,554| 7,785,110,325|1/407,539,417/3,606,595,553|1,483,512,362|257,080,546 
| 0 2 ea 7,529,557,109| 8,360.160,166/1, 646, 787,282 renters 1,691,322,691|274,077,305° 

8,9! 5,665,836 1;879,194/189 4,103,221/506|1,891 "268,200|294,565,076 
30 9,593,415,109/1,997,576,799 4'293'302' 556 2}039;773,302 300,390,521 
0,031,191,787|2,049,577,747/|4,294,335,301/2, 123,818, 178|307,243,916 

, 0,154,576,653|2, 175,700, 1229 4,549,330,998|2,398,886,590/338,420,959 

9,513, 999;726|2, '040, 013,542|4'265,775,564 2,310,422,734/|326,793,692 

’ 8, 714, 160, 086 1, "926, 273/839 4,016,650,319)|2,188,372,688/303, 769,645 

8, 1373, 226,9 902;800;823 3,933,060,440]2,145,327,968|295,354,971 
8/365,565, zI1'908, 61,487 HEC ree 4G to Erte F 95,311,020 
8,252,020, 105/1,923,709,614/3,939,292,859/2,186, 584/298,349,032 
$,194.482,439]1,938,546,942|3,953,668,426 2, 263, 378) ae 299, 720,273 
7,190,360,835; 1,642, 613, 40 2/044'845,2 270,620, 250 


90, 35 ,066,306|3,472,925,7 
ae 074,325) 1,641,899,401/3,458,082,590| 2,064,813, 378 270,726,360 
6,974'387,650/1,655,309,486 3,416,172'811|2,101,006,451|270,286,465 


1940 (b) 
PEPPEMEY thee ct. - s a3 3. 
The 1941 (c) figures gover ohiy ordinary real estate, and ae aati include utility corporations. The 1941 


a J f land only of utility corporations was gol 
Assess FOSS. TAX RATES ON REAL PROP PERTY IN NEW YORK CITY. BY BOROUGHS 


Man- Man- 


Year | hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- Year hattan, |Brooklyn| Queens Rich- 
(Cal.) Bronx mond Bronx mond 
mts Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

ar 2.54 2 .53 ».{2.72-2.61/ 2.62 2.69 2.63 

2.80 2.85 2 .83 -|2.68-2.65) 2.67 2.74 2.72 

2.76 2.79 2.78 «+ |2,.43-2. 2.44 2.48 2.46 

2.74 2.74 2.76 +-(2.72-2.71) 2.81 2.83 2.80 

2.76 2.74 2.76 .-{2.82-2.79) 2.81 2.86 2.80 

2.71 2 69 2.71 «|2.70-2.72) 2.72 2.79 2.73 

2.74 2.73 2.74 2.76-2.74| 2.78 2.84 2.74 

2.73 2.70 2.69 2.93.2.92] 2.94 3.04. 2.95 

2.74 2.76 2.73 1939 page 1.44 1.49 1.44 

2.66 2.66 2.66 1939-'40.|295-2°92| 2.95 3.04 2.95 

2.65 2.68 2.71 1940-41. .'2. 98-2. 96| 2.99 3.15 2.99 


Note—First rate in Manhattan-Bronx column is Manhattan, second is Bron: 


Basic Tax Rates. Figures represent cents per 
dollar or dollars per $100 of assessed rata 2 
1922) 2.74; (1923) 2.73; (1924) 2.73; (1925 
(i936) 2.68; (1927) 2.66; (1928) 2.66: (1929) 2.55; 
(1930) 2.53; (1931) 2.57; (1932) 2.59; (1933) 2.33; 


eel 2.56; (1935) 2.71; *(i936) 2.65; (1g30 2.64; 
1938) 2.80; (1939-’40) 2.82: (1940-’41) 2 
The’ gross tax rates consist of the tact ‘tax rate 
for budget purposes, plus the rate added thereto 
for Citywide and Borough assessments levied and 
collectible with the taxes. 


WHEN TO PAY LOCAL TAXES IN NEW YORK CITY 


Under the Charter of 1936, real estate taxes are 
now payable by fiscal instead of calendar years. 
. The first of these fiscal years begins on July 1, 
1939. 
The actual dates $7 payment of the taxes, how- 
ever, remain unchanged—April 1, and Oct. i with 
the 7 per cent interest penalty for non-payment on 
the see oatas be be! poe on May 1 and Nov. 1. 

Thus ¢; keg oes pave nisin ee calendar- 

year Nig conse. t f the calendar 
939, is due on April a 


year 19. 1839, 
‘The tax for the first half of the fiscal year which 


begins on July 1, 1939 Se He on Oct. 1, 1939; the 
second half on April 1, 1940. 

A discount of 4 per oat is Pagel on the second 
half of the year’s tax if it is paid when the first 
half is due and paid. Whenever a Biggs ec owner 
furnishes the Tax Department wit: e tax map 
description of his property and his name and-ad- 
dress, bills for taxes, water and assessment charges 
are automatically mailed to such address. 

The ordinary residential water tax is due and 
Payable once a year. Metered water taxes are due 
and payable once a month. There is the usual 7 
per cent penalty for non-payment when due. 
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City of New York Bonded Debt 


Source: City Comptroller’s Office 


t Net Funded |Other Debt| Tax Notes 
As of SI Sinking |Debt. (Colu’n| (General Special hoe nuo: cigs 
Jan. i Notes and Fund 1 Less Fund evenue Bilis) Debt 
Assess. B’ds)| Holdings | Column 2). Bonds) Bonds) 
Dollars __ Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1,23) 1,027,811,089| 310,000,000] 9,989,900 32,360,500| 49,751,993 


62,967,000 482 
78,073,500] 55,144,736 
40,600,000} 55,302,516 
25,000,000 

38,000,000} 59,623,779 


533,000,000 000, 
1,660,993,786] 294,405,390] 1,366,588,396| 576,250,000 20,000,000} 70,960,397 
1,761,819,479 SD aeriben 1,445,939,459| 623,250,000} 29,000,00 Eee 76,124,109 


Figures on Interest on City debt ese) in last column are for Jan. 1—June 30. 

Figures for 1933 in column headed Tax Notes include $23,918,000 certificates of indebtedness payable 
from tax levies of 1933, 1934 and 1935. The figures for other years in that column include certificates 
of indebtedness, for relief, and various other purposes. 


CITY DEBT LIMIT SUMMARY, JAN. 1 


DebtLimit DebtLimit 


Constitu- After: ete Unen- Constitu- After Reserves | nen- 
tional Debt/Deduct.all Proje éts | CUMbered||Yr.jtional Debt|Deduct.all for cumbered 
Yr. sacurring Gussos, an pape Debt eet Outstand. phe Se Debt 
eae oy onda ate: ized Se te Bondeene: ized Marais 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 


Dollars 
80,616,692 541,257,155 180,648,805 |360,608,350 
6 1,693,493'621,617,800) 20,777,089 |600,840,711 
301,085)/495,189,783, 32,619,348 462,570,435 
Seeaurolerr aes: 39) 39,936,444 |366,883,295 


ie 
6 I" 
*25./1.114.881,149|123.423.546| 76.412,965| 47,010,581/|'37. 1 67,876,355|233,347,903) 97,461,370 |235,886,533 
iF 
1; 


Dollars 

20.) 842,832,275] 70,478,319) 49,038,949) 21,439,370) |"32. 
‘21. 862,612,170) 63,513,845| 28,280,677|_ 35,233,168] |'33. 
a 997,298,510|175,266,897| 41,624,292\133,642,604 ee 


*26.1,190,134.855|101,747,552| 59,572,882| 42,174,670] |’38_\1,659,969,519|279.213.468| 149. 148'21 
Delipea teria cats ted geeea ee ab tel hun geee cee asa ts] Agua ges 
*31)1/820,354,827 552,218,648|244 689,583'307,529,005!| ras 0625, 59) 7.120.806 | Sone 


The constitutional limit to debt incurring power of the City on July 1, 1940, was $1 661 953,01 
based on 10 per cent of the averaged assessed Valuation over the eee: meer eet 


sum was 
$16,619,530,179.60. 
NEW YORK CITY BUDGETS 


oo Se ee ee eee 
For For For Grand For Fo: 
Year City County |Tax. Res.| Total Year City County Tas. Res. Grea 


Total 
Dollars Dollars $1,000 Dollars Dollars Dolla: $3 1 
1926. .|404,601,418|11,953,774| — 3,880 |437,000,000]|1934. .|513,411.615|13,686.167 $3080 551. ae 
1927, :|445,871,091|13,149,511| 3,250 |474,893,300||1935. .|523.632,040/13,800,560| 16.000 |553°432,600 
1928, . |480,837,295|13,574,689| 3,990 |512,528,831||1936. .|520,895,036|14.146'807| *10'500 |845°541°843 
..|512,287,137|14,245,199] 4,500 |538,928,697]|1937. .|536,152,608|14'846,309| *8'500 |559.498°917 
1930. .|550'502,401|14'7921427| 4/475 |569,769,828||1938. _|565,753,347|15.47 8,753 |589'980:576 
1931, .|600,588/081|15,552'102| 4,750 |620,840,183||1939_ |281.443'884| 7°744'356 , "188, 
1932, |609,928,731|15,687.567| 5.750 |631,366,298||1939- ee 
1933. . |499,009,644/14,418,328| 5,000 |518,427,972|| ’40. .|567,050,989|14,687,671 |3,771,179 


ma, fi Le) oe pee eae tae farce on : 
e tax, included in above totals—(1925) $16,236,971; & : 
$14,126;847; (1929) $7,896,361; (1930-1939) te. WES CORRE) BLT. BOS,GDES, (3927) 912,003, COB tae 


* Additional amo 
and $3,500,000 in uae to be provided for Tax Reserve, $6,500,000, from General Revenues in 1936, 


587,509,839 


N. ¥. CITY REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES (FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1940) 


Receipts, $1,473,120,656.10; payments, $1,382,151,- ; all relief ($106,053,5: : A 
015.555 closing treasury balance, $90,969,640.55. rary debt ©3990, 400,000 00) 3 ee a not tno 
€ receipts were, in general terms—opening | term debt ($52,366,997.00); “capital outlays ($222- 
asury balance ($140,689,198.91); real estate taxes 329,272.69); purchase of Securities -in ifi a 
and assessments ($494,452,897.49) ; general fund | ($55,256,000.00). “piace on 
ae ee Ot ted ae state aid for schools trees icon public policy,” says Comptroller 
210,105.10). cGoldrick, ‘‘for us no 
Tanec ig ied died taxes ($78,802,944.01); relief | ditions arising from ‘the war Sade noone City 
Works Administration (35,142,858.62)°°~' Public | to halt the atvancement of new projects for the 
» 7 . . in 
oe aT ee current Sindasteiis sel00 coe arrived for a Real dentelon to bo Wack ee BSF 
241,000.00). id is the succession of t Y 
The payments were, in general terms—adminis- fore eckator co ois in ore 
5 uld com 
tration of the City government ($625,745,216.50); | for that moment I believe Wye ehould be peseat 


1,858,547,949) 342,311,2 1,516,236,715| 671,750,000} 22,000,000 057, 81,156,830 
1/968,893,361| 362,686,484| 1,606,206,877| 721,750,000] 30,000,000 46,740,000} 91,037,349 
2,127/845,572| 425,046,431] 1,702,799,141| 774,250,000] 30,000,000) 61,050,000 92,435,638 
2'246,100,994| 438,714,024] 1,807,386,970]...........| 36,500,000) 53,050,000 94,048,051 
2,294,688,191] 454,136,930) 1,840,551,261 ...| 59,018,000] 162,400,000) 93,799,132 
2,368,437,704] 470,956,226] 1,897,481,478 47,260,315 | 183,814,302) 106,839,363 
2,373,307,317| 487,803,561) 1,885,503,756 78,175,315 | 139,933, 972 | 100,907,292 
2,312,625,070| 448,381,976] 1,864,243,094).. DEG ia 8,369,842] 104, 137,441} 94,624,430 
2,354,197,896| 467,169,321] 1,887,028,575).. .| 49,372,119] 45,698,795| 90,133,885 
2,380,422,024| 472,325,737] 1,902,096,287).. -| 60,607,373] 43,603,287] 89,837,865 
2,497,434,777| 492,264,182] 2,005,170,595| . ..| 55,056,991] 49,091,663) 45,199,314 
2,650,402,608] 516,254,141] 2,134,148,467 8,150,000| 61,621,000] 93,810,297 _ 


; 
i 
_ 
s 
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Brief History of the City of New York 


Source: Legislative 


Manhattan Island, the present Borough of Man- 
hattan, Was discovered by Henry Hitdson on Sep- 
tember 11, 1609. In 1613, the first habitations for 
white men were built by Adrian Block, where 41 
Broadway now stands. On May 6, 1626, Peter 
Minuet, appointed Director-General of New Neth- 
erland, purchased Manhattan Island from the In- 
dians for trinkets valued at about twenty-four 
dollars, and the town with a population of less 
than 200 was named New Amsterdam. 

The first wooden church was erected in 1633. 
Two years later Fort Amsterdam was built on 
what is now the site of the Custom House. In 
1642 the first public meeting place was built on 
the site of 73 Pearl Street. In 1653 a wall was 
built along what is now Wall Street, as a protec- 
tion against attack, being extended along Rector 
Street in 1673. 

New Amsterdam, with a population of about 800, 
was incorporated as a city on February 2, 1653. 
The first street was paved in 1657, this running 
between Broad and Whitehall Streets. On March 
12, 1664, King Charles II of England granted all 
the Dutch land in America, covering what is now 
New York, New Jersey and a part of Connecticut, 
to his brother James, Duke of York. The city 
was captured by the English on September 8 of 
that year and it was then named New York after 
the Duke of York. Thomas Willett, of Plymouth, 
Was appointed the first Mayor, taking office in 
June, 1665. On August 9, 1673, the city was re- 
captured by the Dutch, who named it New Orange, 
after the Prince of Orange. In November, 1674, 
New Netherland, including the city of New Orange, 
was ceded to England, and the province and the 
city renamed New York. 5 : 

December 8, 1683, the city was first divided 
into wards, each of the six with an alderman. On 
April 27, 1686, the first charter was granted. The 
first printing press was set up on April 12, 1693, 
and on October 16, 1725, the first newspaper in 
New York was founded. A new city hall was 
completed at Broad and Wall streets in 1700, this 
becoming ‘‘New Federal Hall,’’ and on April 30, 
1789, George Washington there took oath of office 


Manual of the State 


as first President of the United States. The first 
city library was founded in 1754. In 1756 a stage 
route was started between New York and Phila- 
delphia. 
public expense. 

On July 9, 1776, in the presence of George Wash- 
ington, the Decldration of Independence was read 
to the American troops quartered in New York, 
near the site now occupied by the City Hall. Dur- 
ing the same year construction started on the first 
waterworks to supply the city through wooden 
pipes. The English captured the city on Septem- 
ber 14, 1776, and it was not until November 25, 
1783, that the city below Fourteenth Street was 
again under the control of the Americans. The 
final step in the establishment of the first Ameri- 
can city government in New York City was com- 
pleted on February 5, 1784, when Governor George 
Clinton appointed James Duane as the first Mayor. 

By 1790 the city extended from the Battery to 
the lower end of City Hall Park, and its population 
was 33,131. New York was the capital of the 
Nation from 1785 to 1790, and-the capital of the 
State until 1797. On August 11, 1807, Robert Ful- 
ton’s steamboat, the ‘‘Clermont,’’ made its trip 
from New York to Albany in thirty-two hours. In 
1832 the first horse railroad in the world started on 
Fourth Avenue. In 1844 the first uniformed police 
force in New York City was organized. On May 2, 
1865, the first paid fire department was organized. 
On May 24, 1883, the first bridge to span the Bast 
River, the Brooklyn Bridge, was opened. The 
Statue of Liberty was unveiled on October 24, 1886. 

The first excavation for the earliest subway was 
made on March 24, 1900; it became operative on 
October 27, 1904. In 1908 the Hudson River tun- 
nels were opened to Jersey City, and on March 30, 
1909, the Queensboro Bridge was opened and on 
December 31 in the same year the Manhattan 
Bridge was completed. The Holland Tunnel, under 
the Hudson River, the largest vehicular tunnel in 
the world, was started October 12, 1920, and com- 
pleted November 12, 1927. On September 21, 1927, 
construction was begun on the George Washington 
Bridge and it was officially opened October 25, 1931. 


Fires and Fire Losses in New York City 


Source: New York City Fire Department 


Wr. No. Loss No. Loss 
4 ison] au 
3,479} 4,168,165 i ,06Y, 
1308 3,96 .519,801 258| 7,467,997 
1900 8, 8,573,347 14,425) 8,217,811 
1901 8,424| 8,816,365 13,416] 5,757,018 
1902 .700| 6,998,563 13.677| 8,746.404 
1903 | 10,046]. 7,082,439 14,053} 14,278,523 
1904 | 11,148] 7,667,523 13,971) 9,538,72 
1905 | 11,524] 7.279.514 13,429] 12,488,258 
1910 | 14,405) 8,591,831 14,268] 18.806,908 
1911 } 14,574)12,470,806 16,350] 20,200,808 


1939—Manhattan, 9,306; Brooklyn, 9,548; 
es, 8.0ei; Bronx, 4,808; Richmond, 2,745. 
timated fire losses— 
Manhattan—(1928) $6,993,976; (1929) $6,246,455; 


71,513,685; (1931) $5,767,780; (1932) $6,690,- 
830) 3) $2,902,300; (1934) $3,443,625; (1935) 
$3,676,500; (1936) $2,700,120; (1937) $2,647,970; 
(1938) $3,728,065; (1939) $3,217,550. < 
Bronx—(1927) ' $1,371,125; (1928 $1,709,030; 
1929) $2,540,010; pee 1,916,510; 1931)'$ ; 560. 
810; 0 0; Posey $841,840; (1936) $1,209,385; ti837) 
$551,140; (1938) $748,745; (1939) $782 


ES No. Loss XE; No. Loss 

Dollars Dollars 
1922 | 18,757 /22,743,195|| 1932 | 31,223)17,947,701, 
1923 | 20,043/19,637,915|| 1933 | 26,298] 9,723,535 
1924 | 22,631|18,684,835 || 1934 | 27,056] 9,426,515 
1925 | 22,849/18,869.085|| 1935 | 27,802) 8,731,565 
1926 | 25.185/21.571,725|| 1936 | 28,506] 7,723,630 
1927 | 24.341|19,257,215|| 1937 | 28,145| 5,978,267 
928 | 25,949|16,424,38) || 1938 | 26,819) 7,878,335 
929 | 29.723 /16,994,030 || 1939 | 32,454) 8,600,544 
1930 | 31,391]18,116,305 


16.363,.020 


(1930) $5,357,645; (1931) $6,278,180; (1932) $7,979,- 
971; (1933) ‘$4,086,960; (1934) $3,562,945; (1938) 
$2,898,000; (1936) ’ $2,781,405: (1937)' $1,803,965; 
(1938) $2,588,645; (1939) $3,388,809. 

1999) 1 aS. $00; (1930) $2 bo sige 93h)’ Sh dae 
(50: (i943) ‘ (1933)" $1,269,585; | (1934) 


1,264,965; 
1,384,925; (1935) $1,117,125; ~ (1936) $874,400; 
1837) $768,297; (1938) $644,120; (1939) $971,750. 


Richmond—(1926) $307,450;' (1927) 
(1928) $1,0 ; 

1931) $507,090; 

igs) rie,’ 893. 
Fire deaths in t 


$1,304,390; 
$50 8 
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The Greater New York Fund 


Source: An official of the Institution (52 Wall Street) 


Fund was inaugurated 


tary social welfare and health agencies serving all 

Pause cienaniceye 2,000;000 persons. 

these chalf of its affliated’ agencies the Fund 

makes one annual appeal directed exclusively to 

business whe <oe Cape groups in the five 
> ew . 

Bora acteioes to the public follow: Medical 


service, which includes hospitals, clinics and home 
treatment; nursing and health services; services to 
families, which include the keeping together of 
homes, obtaining work for unemployed, legal 
advice and the re-educating of the crippled, the 
blind and the deaf; services for children, which 
include child placement in private families, or 
modern institutions, for infants and children un- 
fortunate enough to be dependent, neglected, 
abused, or delinquent, and temporary shelter 
during family illness or other disturbing condi- 
tions; care of the aged; recreation and group 
work in settlement houses and like community 
centers. 


In 1762 the streets were first lighted_at-—— 


- 
¢ 
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New York City—Subway, “L” and Surface Roads 
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The New York City Transit System 


Source: Officials of the Board of Transportation 


The New York City Transit System is the largest 
municipally owned and operated transit property in 
the United States. It is the sole owner and oper- 
ator of all the subway and elevated lines in the 
City of New York and the owner and operator of 
trolley and bus lines in the Borough of Brooklyn, 
some of which extend into the Boroughs of Queens 
and Manhattan. It has under its operating juris- 
diction slightly less than 250 route miles of rapid 
transit lines, almost 212 route miles of trolley lines, 
and 80 miles of bus routes. ; 

The New York City Transit System is the result 
of the Unification in June, 1940, of two of the 
large privately owned transit companies with the 
City owned and operated Independent Subway Sys- 


tem, The purchase price of the privately owned 
companies totalled $326,248,187. Just previous to 
acquiring title to the privately owned lines, the 
City, through condemnation proceedings took title 
to the Fulton St. and 5th Ave. “‘L’’ Lines in Brook- 
lyn and the 9th and 2nd Ave. ““L”’ Lines in Man- 
hattan. Service over the major portion of these 
lines had ceased prior to the razing of the struc- 
tures. 

The New York City Transit System operates in 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx and Queens Bor- 
oughs, under the administration of the Board of 
Transportation. For operating purposes, the entire 
System has been divided into three divisions known 
as the IRT, BMT and IND Divisions. 


INDEPENDENT DIVISION 


Trunk Lines—From 211th St. and Broadway, 
down Broadway to the vicinity of Dyckman St., 
southwesterly to 193d St. and Overlook Terrace; 
down Ft. Washington Ave. to 174th St. 

Thence southeasterly to Broadway and 173rd St., 
down Broadway to St. Nicholas Ave., down St. 
Nicholas Ave. to Eighth Ave. and 122nd St., down 
Eighth Ave. and into Central Park West, along the 
Park wall, skirting Columbus Circle, down Eighth 
Ave. again to 53rd St. where it joins the Queens 
Line to Jamaica. 

From 53d St. the trunk line goes down Eighth 
Ave. to a junction at Sixth Ave., Carmine St. and 
Houston St., where the lower East Side link extends 
through Houston St. toward the Bowery, eastward 
to Essex St., to Rutgers St., the East River to 
Brooklyn. 

From the junction of Sixth Ave. and Carmine 
St. the line continues down the Sixth Ave. exten- 
sion to the Holland Tunnel. Crossing over to 
Lispenard and Church Sts., it continues southerly 
to Fulton St., and passes under the East River to 
Cranberry St., Brooklyn. The line was put in oper- 
ation from 207th St. to Fulton St. on Sept. 10, 1932. 

From Cranberry St. the line proceeds through 
High St., to Jay St., to Smith St., Ninth St. to 
Prospect Park West, where tracks branch, 

The express tracks pass under the westerly cor- 
ner of Prospect Park and private right of way, and 
the local tracks turn southwest along Prospect 
Park West to Prospect Ave., thence southeasterly 
along Prospect Ave. to a junction with the express 
tracks at Terrace Place and Prospect Ave., thence 
southerly along Prospect Ave. to Greenwood Ave., 
thence southwest through private right of way to 
McDonald Ave. at about Albemarle Road, thence 
southern along McDonald Ave. where it even- 
tually will be physically connected with the ex- 
isting Culver Line to Coney Island. The part 
from Fulton St., Manhattan, to Jay St., Brooklyn, 
was put in operation on Feb. 1, 1933; train service 
extended to Bergen St., Brooklyn, on March 20, 
1933; to Church Ave., Brooklyn, on Oct. 7, 1933. 

Another line enters Brooklyn through Jay Street 
by way of a tunnel from the foot of Rutgers St. 
in Manhattan. The Smith St.-Church Ave. line 
goes into Manhattan by the Rutgers St. tunnel, 
under the East River to 53rd St., to Jamaica. 

At the intersection of Schermerhorn and Smith 
Sts., Brooklyn, the Brooklyn Crostown Line turns 
easterly into Schermerhorn St. and out across 
Central Brooklyn via Lafayette Ave., Marcy Ave., 
and Union Ave., through McCarren Park and 
Manhattan Ave. under Newtown Creek, thence 
along Jackson Ave., Northern Boulevard, Steinway 
St., Broadway, Elmhurst and Queens Boulevard to 
Hiliside Ave., where it terminates at 169th St.. 
Jamaica. The Brooklyn Crosstown portion of this 
line between the Hoyt-Schermerhorn St., station 
and the Nassau Ave, station in Greenpoint was 
opened “etd 1, 1937. A part of the line, from Nassau 
Ave. Brooklyn, to Queens Plaza, Queens, went 
into operation on Aug. 19, 1930. 

Fulton St.-Brooklyn Line—The Fulton St. line, 
running from the junction of Lafayette Ave. and 
Ft. Greene Place, along Fulton St. to Rockaway 
Ave., a distance of four miles, went into operation 


on April 9, 1936. It connects at Rockaway Avenue 
with the Fulton Street Line of the BMT Division. 
Now, with these lines in operation, Brooklyn is 
divided into transit zones each about a mile in 
width. On the westerly side is the Fourth Ave. 
Line, then easterly is the West End Line, the 
Sea Beach Line, the Culver Line, the Brighton 
Beach Line, the Nostrand Ave. Line, the Utica 
Ave. Line and the Canarsie Line. East and west 
will be the Eastern Parkway Line and the Lafayette 
Ave. or Atlantic Ave. Lines. The construction of 
an extension to the Fulton St. Subway from Rock- 
away Ave. to Grant Ave. and Sunrise Highway is 
in progress. The line extends along Fulton St., 
pe ge en Ave., Pitkin Ave., and Linden Boule- 
vard. 

Bronx-Concourse Line—From a connection with 
the Washington Heights Line at St. Nicholas 
Ave. and 148th St., under St. Nicholas Place to 
the Harlem River at 157th St., under the river to 
Jerome Ave. and 161st St., under 161st St. to the 
Concourse and under the Concourse to Mosholu 
Parkway. Thence the line turns easterly through 
Van Cortlandt Ave. to 205th St., to Webster Ave. 
It is planned to extend it over Bronx Park, thence 
under Burke Ave. to Kingsland Ave. The Bronx 
Concourse line to 205th St., and Webster Ave., was 
put in service on July 1, 1933. 

The 53rd St.-Jamaica Line extends from a con- 
nection to the 8th Ave. line at 53rd St., along 53rd 
St., and across the East River to Long Island City; 
thence via Jackson Ave., Steinway Ave., Broadway, 
Queens Boulevard, 137th St., Hillside Ave. to 
169th St. A part of the line, extending from 8th 
Ave., Manhattan, to Roosevelt Ave., Queens, went 
in operation on Aug. 19, 1933..The portion from 
Rocsevelt Ave. to Union Turnpike was put in 
operation on Dec. 31, 1936, and to 169th St., on 
Arn 7k ait E St. L 

e Houston-Essex - Line extending alon 
Houston St. and Essex St.,from Sixth Ave. in 
East Broadway, was put in operation January 1, 
1936. The extension of this line across the East 
River via_ the Rutgers-Jay St. tunnel to York St. 
hele (Brooklyn), was put in gperation April 9, 


The 6th Ave. Line—The 6th Ave. Line will extend 
under 6th Ave. from 8th St. to 53rd St., Manhat- 
tan. At the southerly end at 8th St., it will connect 
with the 8th Ave. Trunk Line, and at 53rd St. it 
will connect with the 53rd St.-Jamaica Line, as 
well as with the Washington Heights and Con- 
course Lines. All contract sections of the 6th Ave. 
line are structurally completed. The equipment, 
signal, track and other smaller contracts are near- 
nF re Aven 1tath St. Line, f 

yre Ave.- . Line, formerly the New Yor! 
Westchester and Boston Railroad, will extend irae 
the East 180th Street Station in the Bronx, north- 
erly to the Dyre Ave. Station at the City line. 
The line will operate over a private right-of-way 
which the City purchased from the receiver of 
the defunct N. Y. W. & B. R. R. The line is 
about 434 miles in length and has six stations. At 
be pg isp Leen ME He Street, West 

‘arms, connects Ww: e te Plain: 

Line of the IRT Division. seo 


IRT (INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT) DIVISION 


The west side system starts on an elevated struc- 

, ture at Livonia and New Lots Aves., East New 
York (Brooklyn), goes on Livonia Ave. to Saratoga 
Ave., then turns into Eastern Parkway, where it 
becomes a subway. It runs through the Eastern 
Parkway to Flatbush Ave., at Eighth Ave., thence 
down Flatbush Ave. to Fulton St. through Fulton 
St. to Clark St., through Clark St. and under the 
East River to William St., Manhattan; through 
William St. to Beekman St.; thence west to West 
Broadway; to Varick St.; to Seventh Ave.; to 


Broadway; to St. Nicholas Ave.; to Amsterdam Ave.: 
to Broadway, to 242d St., at Van Cortlandt Park’ 

Another branch of the west side system starts at 
Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., Brookiyrs and runs 
in a subway through Nostrand Ave. to the Eastern 
Parkway, where it joins the other branch, 

At 96th St. and Broadway, the west side system 
has a branch (part of the original Interborough 
subway) that extends under Central Park to Lenox 
Ave., to 145th St., and from 142d St., thence under 
the Harlem River to 149th St., where it joins the 


ca 


[ae 


east side trunk line on Westchester Ave. and the 
Southern Boulevard. Just south of Bronx Park an 
extension, on an elevated structure, branches off 
and goes along White Plains Road to 24Ist St.; 
also used by Third Ave. ‘L’”’ trains north of Gun 
Hill Road. There is a shuttle service under 42nd 
* St., between Times Sq. and Grand Central Station. 
The west side-east side systems have an elevated 
extension on Jerome Ave. extending north from 
Mott Ave. and 149th St., up through Fordham 
ee gga Paren ee) ne Stag Van Cort- 
an ark an fe) wn Ceme > endin: t 
about 214th St. * wher 
The east side system starts at Flatbush and At- 
lantic Aves. (Long Island R. R. Terminal), Brook- 
lyn, goes under Flatbush Ave. to Fulton St.: to 
Jorelemon St.; thence under the East River to 
Battery Park, Manhattan; thence under Broadway, 
to Park Row; to the Brooklyn Bridge, to Lafayette 
St., to Fourth Ave.; to 42nd St. (Grand Central 
Station); to Lexington Ave. to 130th St.; thence 


under the Harlem River to Mott Ave. to 149th St:, | 


where it emerges onto an elevated structure, to 
Westchester Ave.; to the Southern Boulevard, to 
the southern part of Bronx Park (Bronx Zoo). 

An extension of the east side system starts at 
Mott Ave. and 138th _St. and goes through 138th 
St. to the Southern Boulevard; to Whitlock Ave. 
to Westchester Ave., and through Old Westchester 
Village to the Eastern Boulevard, at the west side 
of Pelham Bay Park. 

The Queensboro Branch of the Interborough sub- 
Way system starts at 4ist St. and Seventh Ave. 
(Times. Square), and uses the Belmont tubes under 
the East River at 42d St. to Long Island City, 
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| 10; to South Ferry, on July 10. 


there emerging onto an elevated structure and 
going to the Queensboro Bridge Plaza. 

There it splits into two elevated branches, one 
going through Ravenswood, on Second Ave., to 


Ditmars Ave., Astoria; the other going on Queens 
Boulevard (Greenpoint Ave.), to Roosevelt Ave., Z 
to Willets Point Boulevard and thence over Flush- == 


ing Creek Bridge to Main St., Flushing, to which” 


service was extended on January 21, 1928. 

The Second Aye., Manhattan “L” trains oper- 
ate over the Astoria Branch and over the Flush- 
ing Branch to Willets Point Boulevard. 

The original subway, built by John B. McDonald 
and financed by August Belmont and associates, 
Was opened and operated in 1904—from the Brook- 
lyn Bridge to M5th St., and Broadway (via Park 
Row, Elm and Centre Sts., 4th Ave., 42nd St., and 
Broadway), on Oct. 27; to 157th St. and Broadway, 
on Nov. 12; to 145th St. and Lenox Ave., on Nov. 
23; and over the Westchester Ave. branch, from 
3rd Ave. to West Farms, on Nov. 26; through the 
Harlem River tunnel, to 180th St., on July 10, 
1905. The extension south on Park Row to Fulton 
St., was opened and operated in 1905, on Jan. 16; 
to Wall St. on June 12; to Bowling Green, on July 
The extension on 
Broadway to 221st St. was operated on March 12, 
1906; to 242nd St., and Broadway, on Aug. 1, 1908. 

The trains south on Broadway were operated 
from Bowling Green, through the original East 
River tunnel, to Borough Hall, Brooklyn, on Jan. 
9, 1908; to Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, on May 1, 
1908; to Utica Ave., via Eastern Parkway, Brook- 
lyn, and to Flatbush and Nostrand Aves., Brook- 
lyn, on Aug. 23, 1920; through service to New Lots 
Ave., on Oct. 31. 1924. 


BMT (BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT) DIVISION 


Broadway Line extends from 95th St. and 4th 
Ave., Brooklyn, via 4th Ave., Flatbush Ave., Wil- 
loughby St., Montague St., tunnel under the 
East River to Whitehall St., Manhattan, Trin- 
ity Pl., Church St., Broadway 7th Ave., 59th St., 
5th Ave., 60th St., and via tunnel under East 
River and Welfare Island to Queensboro Plaza sta- 
tion, Long Island City, where connections are made 
with the Astoria and Flushing ‘‘L’’ Lines. A 
branch of the Broadway (BMT) Line extends 
from the main line at Flatbush Ave. Extension 
and Willoughby St., via Flatbush Avenue Exten- 
sion, Manhattan Bridge, and Canal St., Manhat- 
tan, 


connects with the 

The Culver Line is a "08 : 
BMT) Line branching off from the main ‘line at 

6th St. & 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and _ thence via 
38th St. and McDonald Ave. to’the Terminal at 
Coney Island (at Stillwell and Surf Aves.), used 
jointly by the Culver, Brighton Beach, Sea Beach 
and West End Lines of the BMT Division. 

The West End Line also branches off from the 
main line of the Broadway (BMT) Line at 36th 
St. and 4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence via 38th 
St., New Utrecht Ave., 86th St. and Stillwell Ave. 
to the Coney Island Terminal. 

The Sea Beach Line is a branch of the Broadway 
¢ ) Line, leaving the main line at 59th St. and 
4th Ave., Brooklyn, and thence via private right- 
of-way between 62d and 63d Sts., to 2ist Ave., 
and thence again on private right-of-way ‘be- 
tween West 7th St. and West 8th St. to Avenue 
Z, where it connects with the West End Line and 


terminates at the Coney Island Terminal. 

The Brighton Beach Line is a branch of the 
Broadway (BMT) Line, leaving the main line 
at DeKalb Ave. and Flatbush Ave. Extension, 
and thence via Flatbush Ave. to Prospect Park, 
and thence via private right-of-way between 
East 15th St. and East 16th St. to Sheepshead Bay 
and thence via private. right-of-way to Brighton 
Beach Ave., Brighton Beach, and thence to Coney 
Island Terminal. 

The Nassau St. Loop and Center St. Loop 
extends from a connection with the Broadway 
(BMT) Line at the foot of Whitehall St. and 
the East River, Manhattan, and thence via Broad 
St., Nassau St., Park Row, Center St. and De- 
lancey St. to the Williamsburg Bridge, connect- 
ing in Brooklyn with the Broadway (BMT) “L’’ 
Line, which extends along Broadway, Fulton St., 
Crescent St. and Jamaica Ave. to 168th St., 
Jamaica. 

The 14th St.-Canarsie Line extends from 14th 
St. and 8th Ave., Manhattan, via 14th St. and a 
tunnel under the East River to North ‘7th St., 
Brooklyn, and _ thence via North 7th St., Metro- 
politan Ave., Bushwick Ave., McKibben St., Har- 
rison St., Wyckoff Ave., Chauncey St., and thence 
across private property to Broadway and Eastern 
Parkway, and thence via “‘L’’ structure along Van 
Sinderen Ave. to Foster Ave., and thence via pri- 
vate right-of-way to Rockaway Parkway and Bast 
105th St., where it connects with the Canarsie 
Shuttle line, operating over private right-of-way 


between East 95th and East 96th Sts. to Canarsie _ 


Shore. 


“L”’ LINES IN MANHATTAN, BRONX 


econd Ave. “‘L’’ starts at South Ferry, Battery 
Pak runs north in Pearl St. and New Bowery to 
Chatham Square; to Division St.; to Allen St.; 
First Ave. to 23rd St.; to Second Ave. to 59th St. 
where it crosses the Queensborough Bridge over 
the East River to Long Island City, Queensboro 
Plaza Station, where the line divides and operates 
art of its service over the Flushing Line to Wil- 
ets Pt. Blvd. aeons and the Astoria Line to Dit- 
‘s Blvd. Station. 
mirhe 155th St.-Burnside Ave. shuttle operates 
from the Polo Grounds Station at 155th St. over 
the Harlem River Bridge, along 162nd St. to Je- 
rome Ave., thence along the Jerome-Lexington 
Ave. elevated subway structure to Burnside Ave. 


Station. 


Third Ave. “‘L’’ starts at Park Row (old Chat- 
ham St.) and the Brooklyn Bridge, and runs on 
Park Row to the Bowery, at Chatham Square 
where it bends into the Bowery; to Third Ave. to 
129th St., where it crosses the Harlem River and 
continues north, via private right-of-way to 3rd 
‘Ave. and 145th St., thence via 3rd Ave. past Cro- 
tona Park to Botanical Gardens, Bronx Park. 
North of Fordham Road the branch known as the 
Webster Ave. extension runs north via Webster 
Ave. to Gun Hill Road, thence via Gun Hill Road 
to the White Plains Ave. subway extension. 

At 149th St., the ‘“L”’ connects with the Inter- 
borough subway elevated line that runs on West- 
chester Ave., the Southern Boulevard, and White 
Plains Road to Mt. Vernon. J 


“L”’ LINES IN BROOKLYN AND QUEENS 


ut St. “L” Line extends along Van 
iy a Pitkin Ave., Euclid Ave., and Lib- 
erty Ave. to Lefferts Boulevard (119th St.), Queens. 
The Myrtle Ave. “L” Line extends from Brook- 
lyn Bridge via Adams St. and Myrtle Ave. to 
Wyckoff and Myrtle Aves., and thence via private 
right-of-way to Metropolitan Ave., Queens. 
Beye Sete ia Wdamne st." (Brgoklnn) Marti 
rooklyn Bridge via Adams St. ‘ 
caver Grand, Ave. and Lexington Ave, to Broad- 
Eastern Parkway. 
Wetne Brighton-Franklin Line extends via private 


right-of-way from Fulton St. and Franklin Ave., 
where it connects with the Fulton St. Line (IND 


Division) to Prospect Park, where it connects with ~ 


the Brighton Beach Line of the BMT Division. 
The Astoria Line extends from Queensboro Plaza 
Station, Long Island City, via 2d Ave., to Ditmars 


Ave., Astoria. 
The Flushing Line extends from Queensboro 
ong Island City, via Queen Boule- 


Plaza Station, 
vard and Roosevelt Ave., to Main St., Flushing. 


Broadway-Jamaica ‘‘L’’ described under Nassau 


St. Subway and Center St. Loop. 
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HUDSON AND MANHATTAN RAILROAD 


North tunnels under the Hudson River from Jer- 
sey City to Morton St., New York. Started No- 
vember, 1874; the first in New York officially 
opened February 25, 1908. Two single track tubes, 
approximately 5,700 feet long. 

Up-town tunnels connect with north tunnels at 
Morton St. and extend to Christopher St. thence 
to Sixth Ave. and up Sixth Ave. to 33d St.. 
Started March, 1904; completed in 1910. 

South tunnels under Hudson River from Jersey 
City to the Church St, Terminal Building (Cort- 
landt, Church and Fulton Sts.), New York. 
Started May, 1905; opened for traffic, 1909. 

Tunnels (consisting of two single track tubes) ex- 


tend from the Hoboken terminal of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad to Washington St., Jersey City, 
with connections to the north tunnels and to the 
Erie Railroad Station. At Washington St. a 
branch runs to the Pennsylvania Railroad Sta- 
tion at Jersey City, where connections are made 
with the south tunnels. West from Washington 
St., Jersey City, to a point east of Waldo Ave., is 
a double-track concrete subway with a center 
wall dividing the two tracks. West from this latter 
point the two tracks rise to the surface and ex- 
tend upon the surface to Journal Square Station; 
Jersey City, at which point operating connec- 
tion is made with the tracks of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, extending to Newark. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TUBES 


Tunnels under Hudson River extend from Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Station, New York, to Wee- 
hawken, N. J. There is no station at Weehawken, 
the electric trains from the Pennsylvania Station 
run to Newark, N. J. Work started April 1, 1904; 
completed in 1910. The Hudson Tubes were put in 
service on Nov. 27, 1910, at which time the road 
was electrified between Long Island City and Man- 
hattan Transfer. Electrification had been in 
progress since 1903. : 
Manhattan crosstown tunnels from the Penn- 

sylvania Railroad Station, mentioned above, 

across New York under 32nd and 33d Sts. to First 

Ave. Started July, 1905, completed in 1910. 

There are two tunnels, each with two tracks. 

The tunnels are built of concrete with the 


oe about 60 feet below the surface of the 

street. 

East River tunnels connect with the crosstown 
tunnels and extend under the East River to 
Long Island City. Started September, 1904; 
completed in 1910. Four separate tubes. 

Holland Vehicular—Twin tubes under the Hudson 
(North) River, 9,250 feet in length, from Canal 
St., Manhattan, to Twelfth St., Jersey City. 
Opened to commercial traffic at 12.01 a.m. Nov. 
13, 1927. Work started Oct. 12, 1920. 

The Lincoln (midtown Hudson) Vehicular, opened 
late in 1938, consists of twin tubes under the 
river approximately 8,000 feet long, from 38th 
St., Manhattan, to Weehawken, N. J., with an 
express highway approach in open cut to Home- 
stead, west of the Palisades. 


In the calendar year 1939 the total number of persons entering the City of New York was 275,459,086 
as against 243,684,742 in 1938 and 266,733,834 in 1937. The commuters in 1939 numbered 194,429,189 as 
compared with 198,810,574 in 1938, an average of 324,049 each day. 


The figures were gathered by the Transit Commission, and cover travel in rail, ferry, bridge and 
tunnel, but do not cover airplanes or motor vehicles. 


“L,’? SUBWAY AND BUS TRAFFIC (REVENUE PASSENGERS) 


Year Interborough|Interborough(B.M.T. ‘‘L’’ &| Independent Hudson Bus 
(Fiscal) ““L” Lines_ |Subway Lines|SubwayLines| City Subway Tubes Companies! 
369,034,477 586,098,633 376,782,635 92,250,836 43,086,057 
352,723,553 736,820,672 591,256,029 --| 107,918,242 68,713,208 
347,438,623 986,672,286 714,433,616 -.} 110,677,083 123,379 .692 
214,967,958 800,749,169 598,231,061 202,975,574 75,860,951 347,087,139 
217,403,315 814,217,04 608,904,130 236,065,648 6,994,009 456,046,202 
211,325,828 799,647,996 590,488,471 289,051,019 78,728,748 587,760,887 
200,045,482 764,180,529 550,221,684 349,767,433 74,470,248 623,616,495 
169,414,401 756,851,753 | 543,050,814 383,627,489 65,203,362 657,2°5,454 
145,595,402 760,879,397 539,764,476 410,677,888 65,243,316 690,804,230 


Note—Exclusive of the Staten Island Rapid Transit road, which i i 
Pata tendon sent 43) ad, which carried 8,636,683 passengers during 


STREET SURFACE RAILWAY TRAFFIC (REVENUE PASSENGERS) 
Year (Fisc.) 


Manhattan Bronx 


Brooklyn 


Queens Richmond Total 


349,772, 


761 94,141,991 
354,396,834 
266 


128,178,112 
9 87 


49,562,574 15,007,235 i 941,420,788 


19,290,165 | 1,035,978,742 
8 96! 


540,361,037 


535,334,179 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES OF STREET RAILWAY 
(Excludes Hudson and Manhattan Railroad Geutatos eee 


Fise. Operating Operating | Net Corpor-); Fisc. 
r. 


Revenue Income: ate Income 


Dollars Dollars 
1920.) 121,632,966.36 
1925. | 1145,830,553.50 


,498,090.92| 1938 


Operating 


Operatin ak 
Yr. |; Revenue es B | NSS corns 


Income ate Income 
Dollars ‘oll, 


Dollars REGEN er ere pce 
Dollars Dollars 

22,369,737.80| 210,661,364. 

0,878,807 38 i Q6/'1837.| 130,698,096.54| 32,298,675.16) 1,563,517.26 


128,243,955.99| 23,697.866.80| 6.786,363.68 


; ,122,573.41| 1939.) 127,499,130.89| 23/222.422.40] 7°267:6 
1935. | 132,890,077.31| 36,949,061.76] 4.417,278.17 312/390. "896,129. gon 31846 
1985; | 183.800.077.581 | $6.948/061.76| 4.417.278.17 |1940. 126,812,390.35| 21/896,129.31| 61394°218.15 


Net corporate income figures (1938, 1939, 1940) sh 
interest and Sinking Fund charges on City ondy Seno 


for purchase of I. R. T. and B.-M. T. companies, 


HOW TO FIND A STREET 

To find what street is nearest, take the number, 
cancel last figure, and divide by 2, add the key 
number found below. The result will be the nearest 
street. The key numbers are: Avenue A, 3; Avenue 
B, 3; Avenue C, 3; Avenue D, 3; First Avenue, 3; 
Second Avenue, 3; Third Avenue, 9 or 10; Fourth 


Avenue, 8; Fifth Avenue to Central Park, 18 or 17; 
‘above Mount Morris Park, 24; Seventh Avenue, 12; 


loss and were (1938, 1940) before dedu 
d for construction of the Independent Byareniong 


NUMBER IN MANHATTAN 


Eighth Avenue, 9; Ninth Avenue, 13; Tenth Aven 

14; Eleventh Avenue, 15; Lexington Avenue, 22: 
Madison Avenue, 26; Columbus, Amsterdam and 
West End Avenues, .59 or 60; Broadway above 14th 
Street (subtract), 30 or 31; Central Park West, 
divide house number by 10, and add 60; Riverside 
Drive, divide house number by 10 and add 72, 


AB EAT LL PE Sry 


ee ee 


al 


-national 


ae) 
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Rockefeller Center—Radio City 


Source: Officials of the Development 


Rockefeller Center, the largest privately-owned 
business and entertainment center in <y is 
located in the heart of New York City, from 48th 
to 5ist Sts., between Fifth and Sixth Aves.; 75,000 
men were directly employed in the construction of 
its 14 buildings. Construction of the first—the RKO 
Building—was started in Sept., 1931. The final 
rivet in the 14th and final building—the 20-story 
U. S. Rubber Co. structure at the N.E. corner of 
Sixth Ave. and 48th St.—was driven on November 
1, 1939, by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The surface area of Rockefeller Center covers 
513,575 sq. ft., almost 12 acres, of which 445,600 
Sq. it. are leased for a long period from Columbia 
University. e 

Five edifices in the west part of the Center— 
Radio City Music Hall (121 ft. tall), RKO Building 
(409 ft. tall), RCA Building (850 ft. tall), RCA 
Building West (243 ft. tall), Center Theatre (106 
ft. tall), comprise ‘‘Radio City.’’ The studios and 
headquarters of the National Broadcasting Co. are 
located in the RCA Building. 

The 9 other Center structures are: The United 
States Rubber Co. Building (280 ft. tall), British 
Empire Building (130 ft. tall), La Maison Francaise 
(130 ft. tall), Palazzo d'Italia (85 ft. tall), Inter- 
national Building East (85 ft. tall), International 
Building (512 ft. tall), Time & Life Building (409 
ft. tall), Associated Press Building (226 ft. tall), 
Eastern Air Lines Building (275 ft. tall). 

The estimated daily population of Rockefeller 
Center, 151,000, is surpassed by the population of 
only 51 cities in the United States. More than 
26,000 work there and 125,000 persons visit there 
every day. In the Center are the business offices 
of 1600 companies and their subsidiaries, including 
the editorial offices of the Associated Press and 
Many national publications. Practically every 
cther important field of business is also repre- 
sented in the tenancy. 

In the Center, are 26 restaurants, including the 
Rainbow Room and the Rainbow Grill; the New 
York Museum of Science and Industry; the Rocke- 
feller HOME Center; U. S. Post Office; government 
Passport bureau; group of 12 landscaped sky gar- 
dens; consulates of 18 foreign countries; an under- 
ground bonded warehouse; many special exhibi- 
tions; an employee gymnasium; and, in season, an 
outdoor skating pond, and a roller skating rink. 


In gross area, 2,924,036 sq. ft., the RCA Building 
is the largest office structure in the world. It has 
& ground area of 99,770 sq. ft., with a frontage of 
155 ft. on Sixth Ave. 
on 50th St., and 191 ft. on Rockefeller Plaza. “On 
the 70th fioor are the Observation Roofs, 904 ft. 
above mean high water level, and 850 ft. above the 
street. These roofs are built on three levels, are 
200 ft. long and 20 ft. wide. From them may be 
seen a panoramic view of the city, its harbors and 
surroundings points of interest. 

The Radio City Music Hall is the largest indoor 
theater in the world and seats 6,200 people. Motion 
pictures, a stage show, and symphony orchestra are 
presented daily on its vast stage. The Center 
Theatre, seating 3,600 people, is reserved for spe- 
cial theatrical presentations and other spectacles. 
The Newsreel Theatre in the Associated Press 
Building presents all the latest newsreel releases. 

_A series of sub-surface Concourses—air-condi- 
tioned and flanked by two miles of specialty shore 
—provide pedestrian traffic facilities beneath the 
buildings and streets, so that it is possible for 
visitors to pass underground through most of the 
buildings; air-conditioning plants give the Center 
the world’s largest air-conditioning system for hu- 
man comfort in a commercial development. A 
trucking ramp accommodating 4 lanes of traffic, 
leads off 50th St. down into a service depot, under- 
neath the Concourse. * This diverts trucking and 
delivery traffic from the street level. ; 

The ‘‘Main Street’? of Rockefeller Center is 
Rockefeller Plaza, a private street 60 feet wide 
running between 48th and 51st Sts. 355 ft. west of 
Fifth Ave., and parallel to it.. From Fifth Ave. a 
Promenade, the ‘‘Channel’’, leads down toward the 
Plaza and the RCA Building. It is 50 ft. wide and 
200 ft. long and contains 6 shallow reflecting pools 
surrounded by shrubs and flowers. At the end of 
the Channel lies the Lower Plaza, a sunken court 
125 ft. wide and 95 ft. long, used for ice skating in 
the winter, roller skating in the spring, and for 
an outdoor cafe in the summer. The Prometheus 
Fountain is located in the Lower Plaza. 

Throughout the buildings there are more than 
90 examples of the work of outstanding contem- 
porary artists. These include sculpture in stone, 
glass, and bronze, and murals in many media rang- 
ing from oil to sand and linoleum. 


Grant’s Tomb 
Source: The Custodian 


The monumental tomb of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, 
which overlooks the Hudson River, at Riverside 
Drive and 123rd.St., Manhattan, was built by popu- 
Jar subscription at a cost of $600,000. The architect 
was John H. Duncan, who died (Oct. 1929). 

The tomb, 150 feet high and 90 feet square, is 
surmounted by a circular cupola and_pyrarflidal 
top. The aay is = granite from Maine and 

e quarries. 
sO lead was broken (April 27 [Grant's birthday], 
1891) the cornerstone was laid (April 27, 1892) the 
body was removed from the temporary tomb (April 
17,1897) and placed in the Mausoleum; the dedi- 
cation ceremonies were held (April 27, 1897). 

The Tomb is open from 9:00 A. M, to 5:00 P. M., 
or sundown. Admission free at all times. 


There are two sarcophagi 
body of Gen. U. S. Grant; the other that of his 
wife, Julia Dent Grant. These are of Montello 
Wisconsin granite, a form of red porphyry. 

The bodies of Gen. Grant and his wife are in 
the original caskets of oak which are within cedar 
lead-lined boxes, and both of these are in the 
sarcophagi. 

Also in the tomb are bronze busts of the generals 
who were on Grant’s staff in the Civil War—Sher- 
man, Sheridan, Thomas, Ord and McPherson. 

Gen. Grant was born (April 27, 1822) and died 
(July 23, 1885) at Mt. McGregor, Saratoga, N. Y. 

The tomb was renovated (1938) at a cost of ap- 
proximately $300,000. The shrine has been visited 


opened. 


(Aug. 1940) by 13,500,000 persons since it was _ 


Woodrow Wilson Foundation 


Source: Officials of the Organization 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh (March 19, 1928), 
received the Woodrow Wilson medal and the 
Foundation’s $25,000 peace award at a dinner at 
N. Y. City. 

Former Secretary of State Elihu Root also was 
awarded $25,000 and the Foundation medal. An- 
other recipient of the medal was the late Thomas 
G. Masaryk, president of Czechoslovakia. 

An award of $25,000 was granted (1929) to the 
League of Nations in Geneva to be used in erecting 
@ memorial to Woodrow Wilson in the new Sec- 
retariat building now being constructed. 

Six awards totaling $25,000 were granted (1933) 
to the following: $10,000 to The Princeton School 
of Public and International Affairs; $5,000 to the 
League of Nations Association; $5,000 to the Foreign 
Policy Association; $3,000 to the American Friends 
Service Committee; $1,000 to the Library on Inter- 

Affairs in Chicago, and $1,000 to the 
ee on Friendly Relations among Foreign 
Students. . 

Three awards totaling $14,000 were granted 

(1934) to the following organizations: $6,000, Coun- 


’ 


cil on Foreign Relations; $4,000, to the Institute of 
International Education; $4,000, to the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War. 

The Foundation made grants (1935) as follows— 
$4,000 to the Graduate Faculty of Political and 
Social Science, known as the University in Exile; 
$3,000 to the National League of Women Voters; 
$3,000 to the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom; $5,000 to the League of Nations 
Association. 

The recipients of the Foundation Medal (1937) 
were Secretary of State Cordell Hull, and Ambassa~ 
dor Norman H. Davis. 

The Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, formerly 
the League of Nations Association Library, is 
housed at the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 8 W. 
40th Street, New York. Librarian, Helen 
Wheeler. i 

The library is open to the public for reference 
service during office hours. From Noy. 1 to June 1 
it is open on Tuesdays and Fridays until 9 P.M. 

The foundation was established (Dec. 23, 1922) 
and its National headquarters are 8 W. 40th 8t., 
New York City. ; 
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432 New York City—Trade, Retail and Wholesale 
Retail Trade in N. Y. City, 1935, by Kinds 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census ~ 
ls Sal fonees| tr, ||Kind of Bust St Sal eco 
B i ss t es loyees| in nd 0: usiness ores ales Dp 
Kind of Business) stro, | $1,000 [Ay No.| $1,000 ; No. | $1,000 |Av. No.|$1,000 
ity Total..... 115,567|2,847,332|323,590|369,483 Racette ieee 
ee group.. ,682| 133,879] 12,618] 20,244 
Food stores..... 52,161} 844,426] 60,300] 71,326 lapecsorete Oa eee 
H’gh’ldap'li., radio 476| 21,143] 3,373] 4,360 
Candy, confect...| 10,826} 74,411] 4,998) 3,475||Radio dealers. ... 379| 16,782] 1,244] 2,515 
Dairy prod., milk.| 1/288] 103,545] 10/013] 19,837 ; 
Egg and poultry. e 751 13,692 779 751||Lumber - build- 
‘Delicatessen. .... 1,909} 32,061} 1,875) 1,859/|ins-hdwe. group] 4,094 82,180] 7,460] 10,794 
Fruit, veget. mark.) 8111] 60,209] 4,621] 4,054 e Pehle 
Grocery no meats | 15,187) 264,378] 15,066} 15,638 L'mb’r, build. mat. 499 31,615 2,803 4,621 
Grocery, meats...| 2,954) 114,763} 9,579) 10,985|/tardware stores..| 1,901] 24.487| 2/053] 2.650 
Miehimarkets: 2} {63s ‘tr'9sel iia] +. "9a1||Heat--p'mb equip.) 187) 6.906) 978] 1,899 
iSh INMarkKets..... 7 & l= vf 
Bakeries, caterets.| L’e7s| 20's] 2'650| 2,870||Paint.glass,wall-pl| 1,390 16,848) 1,338 
General Mer eae 2| 86,077] 72,627 
enera e eae . 
chandise ..... 3,973| 397,566] 58,385] 62,066|| *™# Places 15,029) 369,172) 86, 
Drygds..gon-mer.| 3,500) 46.010] 4.2211 ,4-889||Dancneoun refr's| 1:041| 28,503] -a.581| 8.666 
yererin nt stones 518] °50'624| 10°478| 67867||DTinking places...| 4'320| 71,307 12 626| 121472 
Apparel group | 12,643] 412,529| 44,744| 58,368||DrUsé stores..... 4,137] 83,086} 10,422) 10,909 
Mens clothing. | ’885| 667233 8/026] $/383||Other ret. stores| 13,075] 318,846] 26,025] 38,881 
- 320| 45/856] 6,012] 7,308 [_——$—_——. —_——— 
Te manre ny teew. 2,542) 124'612| 14,996] 17,672||Book stores. ..... 47 10,211} 1,578] 2,046 
Furriers and fur. . 202} 11,258 984| 2:073||Cigarstrs.,stands.| 2,418} 39,892] 2/116] 2,494 
Millinery. ....... 1,514| 14,136] 2,412) 2,357||Florists.......... 073| 12,962] 1,584] 1,948 
Custom tailors. . . 964 13,063 2,767 4,291 ener wads Sa 1919 99,122 5,890 10,886 
Shoe stores...... 2,097 67,60 ; 2 Luggage stores. a ‘ 237 14328 ; 422 39 
% ,239) 147, 11,084] 16,208)|News prs te se - % ; * 
Br sent ae a 9,865 Boor aig (pack). y Bae 34°10 1) 793 2 346 
"tor- 392] 106,020] 6,128] 9, eer ; : 
Seen okt ticalare’ : 218 8,06 455 668)|Otherclassific’t’ns.| 3,182] 63,175] 7,631| 11,040 
Tire & bat. dealers 556] 12,735] 1,283] 1,828 
Garages......... 2,023 19/249} 3/065] 3,624/|Sec.-hand stores] 1,259 9,376} 1,059] 1,465 
Includes no compensation for proprietors and firm members of unineorporated businesses. 
RETAIL SUMMARY, 1935, BY BOROUGHS 
: =u Sales Pro- Em- Payroll 
ST ek Stores in Year prietors ployees in Year 
No $1,000 oO. 0. 1,000 
TSCA AU ea a eee ee 17,492 311,499 16,361 26,236 30,845 
Brooklyn......... ete ceiere ote ieee ‘ fi i208 Pep te: ie eee: Pe 
Fareed ail sieisiose wei oy. »462, ; % 
ae iG See Gene eee en 16,278 51,364 14,139 “80. i 3 
PA AULETYACVING | cay c\<faskcnlalp oc cst "on ofe7s 2,6: 4,712 2,29 


7 


SoS. Se = a A a a a a EE Re Se ES ea 
New York City an eee: 1933 (1929 figures in parantheses)—stores, aia oe (103,623); full time em= 


$9,617,910,000; ee 
eto 13,749; employees (excluding commission bulk tank stations), 199,318; total | payroll in year, $ 16,- 


ployees, 236,334 (316,2' 
Wholesale’ trade in a City 


1935—est 


; net sales in year, $2,245,801,000 ($4,402,876, 
in tablishments, 21,418; 


net Pg 


GAINFUL WORKERS IN NEW YORK CITY, 1930 


By boroughs, 


Manhattan—675,135 males, 


319,899 


the gainful workers numbered: 
females. 


Bronx—412,572 males, 137,324: females. Brooklyn— 


Occupation Male Male |F’male 


Bakers 
Brick & stone masons & tile layers 
pesery eke building contractors. 
MA DODUETS. (os sd we ee 
Comp., linotypers, & typesetters. . 
Electrician 


Manag. < “offioials (manuf.)...... 
Manufacturers................. 
.Mech., auto. "tao, gar., & rep. sh’s 
Painters, glaz., & varn. (building) . 
Tailors & tailoresses...........-. 
Factory operatives....,......... 
Iron & steel, mach & Vehicle and, 
Reather industries . is 
Paper, print’g, & allied indus. - 
Suit, coat, & overall or aaa 
Textile industries. wh 
Baie, poo Ua. 7. 
pate. 


F’ male 
18,961 470 
18,202 2 
9.725 7 
53,569]...... 
24,756 550 
24,78) 3 
BS.274) oes . 
26,296|..5%'... 
21,465) 1,498 
1,334 786 
20,392 1 
ae 1 12 
537 287 
231" 1989 1433593 
,651 1140 
18,731; 4,016 
11,983] 7,320 
, 6,464 
11,881] 12,637 
38,91 137 
62,27: 254 
105,749 85 
»181 204, 
1,558] 29,859 
29,384 Wes} 
148,508! 7,369! 


828,526 males, 
males, 110, 949 females. 
13,915 females. 


Occupation 


280,773 females. 


Queens—358,0: 
Richmond—50,283 meee 


Salesmen and ee Ot 154,192] 41 
Stock brokers . 10,4 “hee 
Policemen......... 18,716 168 
Actors and showmen 9,485) 6,404 
Artists, sculpt’s, & teacher of ei = 7,616) 4,039 
Authors, editors, & reporters . 6,710) 2,653 
Clergy men). fcc caislewiois nis 5,44 53 
Dentists oc aate ee 6,005 246 
Lawyers and juages..._..._; 17,659 622 
Musicians & teachers of music. . 15,310) 5,962 
Photographersyiee iio ce.. Sees ase 3,7! A 
Physicians and surgeons. ........ 11,853 69. 
‘Teachers (school),............-. 9,471! 38,414 
Technical engineers... 2/22/2121! ire et 
Trained nursesiis i Se. os. 2h ck ook 5 21,873 
Barbers, hairdressers & manicurists| 22,907] 9757 
Elevator tenders.......... sieves 8,655 "94! 
Janitors and es. Ode 12,563] 7,331 
Laundry operatives...-......... 3.678] 13/29 
Servants.} tinny teas: dete led 47,704/125,949 
Waiters... .wdtecaseh Cachet cake 37,699] 17,475 
Accountants and eee Paletes tt eg aa 1372 
ookkeepers and opeaiers| Seb ins 067 


sie orn isi 


27,603] 56, 
181, Sod 110,529 
.12,324;5991862'806 
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The Public School System 


Source: An Official of the Department 


Public, tax-supported, elementary, junior high, 
senior high and vocational high schools in the City 
of New York are under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Education, the new headquarters of 
aye are located at 110 Livingston Street, Brook- 
yn. 

The Board of Education consists of 7 members, 
appointed by the Mayor for terms of 7 years—two 
members from Manhattan, two from Brooklyn, 
and one from each of the other boroughs. The 
Members are paid no salary, 

_ The Superintendent of Schools is the chief execu- 
tiye officer of the Board of Education and of the 
educational system. 

The gradual decline in the amount and rate of 
register increase has resulted from the influence of 
a number of factors. 

In the earlier years immigration was one source 
which accounted for the large growth in register. 
Through restriction of immigration this source 


of increase has been removed. 

In the second place the declining birth rate in 
New York City has materially reduced the size cf 
the entering classes. is 

The vocational group and the junior high group 
were the only two that showed an increase over 
the previous year. 

The increase in the average daily register in the 
vocational group amounted to slightly more than 7 
per cent, while in the junior high group the in- 
crease amounted to less than one per cent. 

The elementary group suffered the greatest loss 
in average daily register, the decrease being more 
than 415 per cent. 

The Board of Higher Education headquarters, 
695 Park Avenue, Manhattan, consists of the 
president of the Board of Education and 21 citizens 
who are residents appointed by the Mayor, for a 
term of 9 years each. This board looks after the 
College of the City of New York, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Hunter College and Queens College. 


EDUCATION STATISTICS, NEW YORK CITY 


School year Average Average | Numbered Expenses of 
ending in Daily Daily School Organi- | Instruction Day | Teaching 
June Register Attendance Buildings zations School Salaries | Positions 

No. No. No. No. Dollars 0. 
788,024 699.695 547 505 33,486,851.36 22,748 
815,010 712,245 551 509 35,414,517.51 23,034 
$29,573 735,654 553 8 40,812,256.72 23,556 
861,751 779,031 557 511 66,704,267.05 24,235 
902,872 814,038 564 521 733, 108. 5,199 
925,756 853,490 585 539 72,867,272.55 26,442 
946,815 870,682 5 555 76,341,431.83 27,637 
8 890,939 623 570 78,980,357.21 8,563 
981,436 909,096 649 587 82,607,391.66 29,570 

996,34 925,664 651 597 86,007,088.81 68. 
1,014,605 939,591 661 613 98,991,408.45 31,133 
1,028,464 947,987 665 624 337.4 31,849 
043,454 973,562 683 647 108,727,208.37 32,476 
064,565 2, 2: 700 676 112,295,110.61 33,459 

082,765 1,001,394 711 693 115,243,059.72 136) 
029,263 1,017,808 702 681 112,921,335.20 33,818 
104,672 1,022,810 702 682 107,951,009.33 33,729 
107,915 1,018,154 698 679 107,743,789.81 33,769 
121,084 1,030,818 7i4 697 112,961,882.07 34,133 
,116,266 1,023,16 716 700 15,604,344.8 441 
103,463 1,015,220 719 704 125,517,322.38 35,848 
1,093,683 993,152 732 716 117,610,610.97 35,894 
1,069,465 968,143 733 716 126,680,805.26 34,962 


The elementary school of New Amsterdam was 
eontinued as the city school of New York until the 
since which 


second English occupation (1674), 


practically continuous operation since 1638 gives it 
possibly the priority in America as an elementary 
foundation. The schools in the Dutch -villages 


time it has been maintained as the school of the | were continued as the public schools of those vil- 


Reformed Dutch Church of New York City. 


Its | lages until the Revolution, and probably longer. 


Principal Clubs in New York City 


Name | F’ded Location 
vertising........ 1915 |23 Park Ave. 
Ate iiss | 1 RES 
. Alpin ' ‘ 
aoe ; 1923 24 E 39th St. 
iS See roadway 
B ard Mein 96: 1894 221 W. <p7in Bt 
Brook, Tne... 2.| 1903 [TIP E, bath Ste 
) eers . msen . 
co AS ...| 1884 |121 W. 68th St. 
a ie 1903 |Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
Catholic. 1873 |Hotel Waldort-Astoria 
tury Ass'D...... 1847 |7 W. 43d St. 
Chemists. 1898 |52 E. 41st St. 
EON E ates sane a 1887 | Ambassador Hotel 
City Athletic 1908 |48 W. 54th St. 
ty Histor) 1897 oe ave & 103d St 
Ls ane pte ie 1903 |564 Park Ave. 
Columbia. 1901 |4 W. 43d St. 
a ica | 1598 (HBL E th & 
litan. : ; ‘ 
So ecank athiotic ..-| 1888 aa? ish seed St., 
Tr 
artm. College. .| 1926 |30 B. 37th St. 
orn Kthletic. 1930 |19 West St. 
Dutch Treat......- 1905 tel Ambassador 
MCSE awe. .- 888 |32 W. 40th St. 
Explorers... .....-- 1905 |10 W. 72nd St. 
inoliers4e..'5'...-.\ 1884 |47 E. 60th St 
Harmonie. . 1852 |4 B. 60th St. 
Harvard 1865 |27 W. 44th St 
, 7E0 So aa cot go Eee 
‘Knickerbocker. ..... fs ¢ 
Lambs, The........ 1874 |130 W. 44th St. 
vege 1887 1115 Broadway 


Lawyels....-++--+> 


Name F’ded Location 
EAMES, de ob nig ver > 1916 |36 EF. 62nd St. 
Leotess2s.:. 2253 ...| 1870 |110 W. 57th St. 
Manhattan.........| 1865 |32 E. 26th St. 
Masonla t., ioe: <2 ar 94 171 23d S 
Metropolis......... 1879 |105 W. 57th St. 
Metropolitan....... 1891 |1 E. 60th St. 
Montauk.......... 1889 |25 8th Ave., Bklyn. 


Nat'l Democratic. .| 1946 |233 Madison Ave. 
Nat’l Republican. .. 54 W. 40th St. 

New York Athletic...) 1868 |180 Central Park So. 
New York Railroad . 
New York Yacht... 


1844 37 W. 44th St. 


z 9 16 Gramercy Park 
Princeton..........| 1899 |Park Ave. at 39th St. 
Racquet & Tennis..| 1875 |370 Park Ave. 
eatery Oss. Fe es". 9 |Hotel Commodore 
St. Nicholas........ 1875 |379 Park Ave. 

a aliens. toe 383 Lechgton A 
Soldiers and jors . ington Av 
Wechnalony BERS A 1861 |22 E. 38th St. 
ES pee gee aie oe ear me He ee 3 
Turf and Field..... a 5 
pan verse sng ayes 50 Larnere n Ave. at 85th 
Aedes ba 1836 |701 Park Aye 
Union = ieee te 1863 |38 E. 37th St. 
University......-.-.- 1865 |1 W. 45th St. “ 
MIDLOWI. . . -5)0< 22,5 1918 60 B. 42d St. 
WAVE We aise ace trap ids 1913 349 W. 48th St. 
Whitehall Lunch....| 1910 17 Battery P! i 
RAIDEN 5. 22d aha d aha 1913 24 E. 39th St. 
Women’s City... ue. soi betes pies = 
y t; ote) 0 
Yale mM reall Py 1897 |50 Vanderbilt Ave, 


be Ce we ee a ee ee 
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Hospitals in the 


New York City—Hospitals 
City of New York | 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


ici d State Hospitals are printed in Bold-face Type. t h . 
pe aicer he supervicloll "Of the State Department of Mental Hygiene and care for patients suffering 


from mental diseases.) 


State Hospitals are marked *. They 


MEDICAL CENTERS ; 
There are fiye corporate units of the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center (Broadway-Riverside 


Drive, W. 165th St. to W. 168th St.), 


as follows: 


1. The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York, including: The Presbyterian Hospital, The 


Sloane Hospital for Women, the Vanderbilt Clinic, 


ness Private Patient Pavilion, The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing; 


molo 


3. The Babies Hospital of the City of New York. 


New York State Psychiatric Institute and Hospital. 


been merged in the Columbia-Presbyterian group. 


the Squier Urological Clinic, the Stephen V Hark- 


The Institute of Ophthal- 


2. The Columbia University Group, including: The College of Physicians and Surgeons, the School of 


Ac , the School of Oral Hygiene, 
Be ae Babies Hospital. ‘ 4. The Neurological Institute of New York. 5. The 


the DeLamar Institute of Public Health. 
The Herman Knapp Memorial Eye Hospital has 


The New York Hospital (York Ave., East 68th St. to East 71st St.; office, 525 East 68th St.) includes 
in aroun the ees Cecvital, Manhattan Maternity and Dispensary, Nursery and Child’s Hospital, 


Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic, 
Bloomingdale Hospital for 
Plains, N 


Babies, Broadway at 167th St. 

Beekman Street, 117 Beekman St. 

Bellevue, 26th St. and First Ave. 

Beth David, 161 E. 90th St. 

Beth Israel, Stuyvesant Park Fast. 

Booth (William) Memorial, 314 E. 15th St. 

“Broad Street, 125 Broad St. ee : 

*Central Islip State (Mental Clinic, Dispensary 
of N. Y. University and Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
cal College), 26th St. and First Ave. ya 

City, Welfare Island, East River. The new clinic 
for the City and Metropolitan hospitals is at East 
End Ave. and E. 80th St. . 

Columbus, 226 E. 20th St.; Ext. 457 W. 163d St. 

Community, 8 St. Nicholas Pl. : 

Flower-Fifth Ave., 105th, 106th Sts. and Fifth Ave. 

‘ (unit of N. Y. Medical College and Flower 
Hospital). 

French, 324 W. 30th St. 

Gouverneur, Gouverneur and Front Sts. 

Harlem, 136th St. and Lenox Ave. 

Harlem Eye and Har, 2099 Lexington, Ave. 

Herman Knapp Mem. Eye, 57th St. and 10th Ave. 

Hospital for Joint Diseases, 1919 Madison Ave.; 
Dispensary, 41 E. 123rd St. 

Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, 321 E. 42d 
St. (N. Y. Society for Relief of Ruptured and 
Crippled.) : 

Jewish Memorial, Broadway and 196th St. 

Knickerbocker, 70 Convent Ave. 

Lenox Hill, 76th-77th Sts. and Park Ave. 

Lutheran, 341 Convent Ave. 

Manhattan Eye, Ear and Throat, 210 E. 64th St. 

*Manhattan State, Ward’s Island. 

Memorial Hospital for Treatment of Cancer and 
Allied Diseases, E. 68th St. and First Ave., adja- 
cent to the Rockefeller Institute. 

’ Metropolitan, Welfare Island. 

Midtown, 309 E. 49th St, 

Misericordia, 531 E. 86th St. 

‘Mt. Sinai, Fifth, Madison Aves., 98th-101st Sts. 

Municipal Sanatorium (tuberculosis), Otisville, 
Orange County. 

Nazareth, Spuyten Duyvil Parkway. 

Neurological Hosp. and N. Y. City Cancer In- 
stitute, Welfare Island, East River. 

Neurological Inst., of N. Y., Fort Washington Ave. 
and W. 168th St. 

New York, 525 E. 68th St. 

New York Cancer, Welfare Island. 


and is associated with Cornell University Medical College; also 
Mental Diseases and Convalescent Hospital for Children at White 


MANHATTAN . 


N. Y. Eye and Ear Infirmary, 218 Second Ave. 
ees ee and St. Ann’s Maternity, 130 E. 
N. Y. Infirm, for Wom. and Child., 321 E. 15th St. 
N. Y. Ophthalmic, 1 East 105th St. (Affiliated with 

the N. Y. Medical College and Flower Hospital.) 

N. Y. Orthopaed. Disp. and Hosp., 420 E. 59th St. 

a eeighee Med. Sch. and Hosp., 341 W. 

N. Y. Post-Graduate, 303 E. 20th St. 

N. Y. Skin and Cancer, 2d Ave. and 19th St. , 

*N. Y. State Psychia. Inst. and Hosp., W. 168th St. 

N. Y. University and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, Dispensary, 463 First Ave. 

People’s, 203 Second Ave. 

Presbyterian Hosp., Sloane Hosp. for Women and 
Vanderbilt Clinic, 168th St. and Broadway. 

Reception, Welfare Island. 

Reconstruction, 395 Central Park West. (A unit of 
the, N. Y. Post Graduate Medical School and 
Hospital.) 

Riverside (contagious), North Brothers Island. 

Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, York 
Ave. and 66th St. 

Roosevelt, 9th-10th Aves., 59th St. 

St. Elizabeth’s, 689 Fort Washington Ave. 

St. John’s Guild, 1 E. 42nd St. (with float. hosp.). 

St. Luke’s, 113th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 

St. Rose’s Free Home, Incur. Cancer, 71 Jackson St. 

St. Vincent’s, Seventh Ave. at 12th St. 

Seton, Spuyten Duyvil Parkway. 

Sloane, for Women, 168th St. and Broadway. 

pane Peay ie SS and 18th St. 

*State Dept. o ental Hygiene, N. Y. City Office, 

WBed megs ag er eo hee FE St. ss = 
ate Dept. of Soci elfare, N. Y. Ci ' 

Hh ge ie ae OT ee 
ony () anatorium, Office. Rm. 407, 598 
Madison Ave., N. Y, City. 

Sydenham, Manhattan Ave. and W. 123d St. 

ieee eo as St. 
uberc. Hospital Admiss. Bureau, 105 Walker St. 

Tuberculosis Preventorium for Children; Office, 
171 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. as 

U. S. Marine Hospital, 67 Hudson St. 

U. S. Marine ae eae Ellis Island. 

Welfare Hospital for chronic diseases on Welfare 
Island, It is also a teaching and research center, 

West Side Hosp. and Dispensary, 446 W. 43rd St. 

Willard Parker (contag. diseas.). Foot E. 16th S$ 


Woman’s, in the State of N. ¥., 141 W. 109th St 


THE BRONX 


ne Abraham Home for Incurables, 612 Allerton 
ve 


Bronx Eye and Har Infirmary, E. Tremont Ave., 
and Echo Place. 

Bronx, Fulton Ave. at 169th St. 

Bronx Maternity and Women's Hosp., 1072 Grand 
Concourse. 

Calvary House of Featherbed L., McCombs Road. 

Fordham, Southern Blvd. and Fordham Road. 

Hebrew Home for Chronic Invalids, 1776 Clay Ave. 

Home for Incurables. 183d St. and 3d Ave. 

House of the Holy Comforter, 196th St. and Grand 
Concourse. 


Lebanon, Westchester, Cauldwell and Trinity Aves. 
A new 12-story building is to be at a 
ee Steet eta ae 
incoln, Eas s . and Concord Ave. 
Montefiore, Gunhill Rd. near Jerome Ave: 
Morrisania, 168th St. at Gerard Ave. - 
Mother Cabrini Memorial, 611 Edgecombe Ave. 
a cok) a 142nd St. and Brook Ave. 
. Joseph’s, for consumptives, E. 
Rikers gh) iD’ 143rd St. and 
Union Hospital Assoc. of the Bronx, 260 E. 188th 


St. 
U. S. Veterans Admin,, 130 W. Kingsbridge Road, 


BROOKLYN 


Bethany Deaconess, 237 St. Nicholas Ave. 
‘Beth-El, Rockaway Parkway and Ave. A. 
Beth Moses, 404 Hart St. 

Brooklyn, De Kalb Ave. and Ashland Pl, 
Brooklyn Kye and Ear, 29 Greene Ave. 


Brooklyn Hebrew Home and Hosp. i 

a | 
‘ook! ome for nd, Crippl i 
Children, 283 Hicks St. {Plt ee eee 

eee ee Home for Consumptives, 240 Kingston 


——- ) 
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*Brooklyn State (Mental Clinic), Clarkson and 
Clint), Aves., Brooklyn. (Polhemus Memorial 
Clinic), Long Isl. Coll. Hosp:, Henry, Amity Sts. 

Brooklyn Women's, 1395 Eastern Parkway. 

Bushwick, Putnam and Howard Aves. 

Caledonian, 132 Parkside Ave. 

Coney Island, Ocean Parkway and Ave. Z. 

Cumberland, North Portland Ave. and Auburn Pl. 

ago Deaconess and Hosp. Soc., 623 Chauncey 


Faith Home for Incurables, 546 Park Pl. 

Greenpoint, Kingsland Ave. and Bullion St. 

Harbor, 2265 Cropsey Ave. 

Holy Family, 151 Dean St. 

House of St. Giles the Cripple, 1346 President St. | 

Israel-Zion, 4802 Tenth Ave. 

Jewish, Classon and St. Mark’s Aves., at Pros- 
pect Pl. 

Jewish Sanitarium for Incurables, 86 E. 49th St. 

Kings County, Clarkson Ave. 

*Kings Park State (Mental Hygiene Clinic, New 
Cumberland Hosp.), N. Elliott Pl., Auburn Pl. 


Kingston Ave. (Contagious), Kingston Ave. and 
Rutland Rd. 

pong Island College, Henry and Amity Sts. 
Lutheran, East New York Ave. and Junius St. 

Methodist Episcopal, 506 Sixth St. 


Norwegian Lutheran oe Home and Hos; ae 


Fourth Ave. and 46 
Peck Memorial, Albany Ave. and Crown St. 
en Heights, Washington Ave. and St. John’s 


St. Catherine’s, 133 Bushwick Ave. 

St. Cecilia Women’s, 472 Humboldt St. 

St. Charles, for Crippled Children, 277 Hicks St. 

St. John’s, 480 Herkimer St. 

St. Mary’s, St. Marks and Buffalo Aves. 

St. Peter’s, 380 Henry St. 

Samaritan, main qivision, Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 

Swedish, Bedford Ave. and Dean St. Clinic at 
Sterling Place and Rogers Ave. 

Trinity, 1835 East New York Ave. 

U. S. Naval, Ryerson St. and Flushing Ave, 

Unity, 1545 St. John’s Pl. 

Victory Memorial, 1469 Shore Rd. 

Wyckoff Heights, 142 St. Nicholas Ave. 


QUEENS 


Children’s (N. Y. City), 
Flushing. 

*Creedmoor State, Queens Village 

Flushing Hosp. and Dispensary, a Blyd. and | 
Forest: Ave. 

Jamaica, Van Wyck Ave., Richmond Hill. 

Mary Immaculate Hosp. Assoc., 152-11 89th Ave. | 
Jamaica. | 

Neponsit Beach (tuberculosis), Neponsit Beach. 

Queensboro, Loti’s Lane, Jamaica. 

Queens General, 16ist St. and 82nd Drive, Jamaica. 


65 Kissena Boulevard, 


RICHMOND 
Richmond Borough, for Communicable Diseases, , Prom Island, Castleton Ave., 


Castleton Corners. 


Richmond Memorial, 393 Prince Bay Rd., Prince 
Bay: 


“St. Vincent’s, Bard and Castleton Aves., W. New 
Brighton. 
Sea View, Castleton Corners. 


Rockaway Beach, and Dispensary, Beach 85th St., 
Hammels. 

St. Anthony’s, Woodhaven Blvd., near Pist, Ave., 
Woodhaven. 


| St. John’s Long Island City, 12th St. and Sadek 


son Ave. 

St. Joseph's, Broadway, Far Rockaway. 

Triboro (tuberculosis), 164th St. and Grand Cen- 
tral Parkway; cornerstone laid in Sept., 1939; 
cost $3,500,000; 550 beds; scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 1940. 


Tompkinsville. 
S. Marine Hospital, 
Ave., Stapleton. 
*Pilgrim State, Brentwood, L. I. The institution 
receives patients from Manhattan and the Bronx. 
An appropriation has been made for a new State 


| Hospital on Long Island at Deer Park, near Pilgrim 


State Hospital. 


Leading Theatres 


in New York City 


Source: New York City Fire Department; figures in parentheses are seating capacities. 


MANHATTAN 


hi (1,434), 152 W. 54th St.; Alvin (1,387), 
250 W Bad St St. Ambassador (i, 200), 215 W. 49th 
mS atl). 1531 Broadway. 
000), 115 a8 ae 4 Log ge tf ioe 1am.) ©, 
LW. 47th St. .; Boot 5 
ir adhurst (1,118), a W. 44th St.; Sreuiens 
a, Peed 1681 Broadw 


45), 1638. Broadway; Carnegie Hall 
(2, 0), 280 Seventh Ave.; Center (3,438), 1234 


cate Criterion (1,700), 


Cort U. 7043), og Ma 48th St.; 
t 
a Sire (i, 1,099), ew § Mage ser datas Ethel Barrymore 


a lig), 243 'W. aii 5 
- 1, 609) 155 pA 
pier rie (1,0 eet oi 72), 236 Pie 4th St.; Mask Fonts 


4 W. 
Seer ey), 2 Street sy Lats), 226 W. "46th St.; 


1) 210 W. 46t 
eee (i118), 252 Ww. Sth St.; Group (1,520) 


Guild (915), 245 W. 52nd St.; 

aire auf Miller. G46). 124 W. 43d St.; Imperial 
t. 

38 400) eee Ge a2), 1540 Broadway; Longacre 


qa, aati 220 W. h St.; Lyceum (957), 149 SW. 
45th S 


Madison Square Garden (18,903), 
Ave.; Majestic (1,752), 245 W. 44tn St.; Majestic 
qa, ga. sg W. 185th’St.; Mansfield (1,050), 256 


Martin Beck (1,189), 302 W. 45th St.; Maxine 
Elliott (924), 109 W. 39th St.; Mayfair (1,700) 
Seventh Ave., at 47th St. 

Metropolitan co ae House (3,418), 
and Broadway; Morosco (893), 217 W. 
Music Box (1,000), 239 W. 45th St. 

National (1,164), 208 W. 4lst. 

Palace (1,745), Seventh Ave. at 47th St.; Para- 
mount (3,665), 
137 W. 48th St.; 


45th St.; 


Plymouth (965), 236 W. 


Radio City Music Hall (5 ,945), 1260 Cee pret ue 


Rialto (594), Seventh Ave. at 42d St.; Rivoli 


y- 50th St. 
i 221 W. 44th St.; St. James 
(1,503), Five W. 


4th St. 

d (2, 289). 1571 Broadway. 
Town Hall (1,476), 113 W. 43d St. 
Vanderbilt (771), 148 W. 48th St. 
Windsor (981), 157 W. 48th St.; 

den (1,671), 1642 Broadway. 


Winter Gar- 


BROOKLYN , 


Academy of Music (2,207), 30 Lafayette Ave.; 
4 1-7 DeKalb Ave.; Albermarle 
At) Gr iatbush Ave; Amphion (1,420), 437 
Seaford Ave.; Bushwick (2,208), 1396 Broadway. 
ss (1,695), 2213 Church Ave.; Folly 
(1,900), 21 Graham ‘Ave. 
Fox (4,089), 10-40 Flatbush Ave.; Halsey (2,262); 
928 Halsey St.; Kenmore (3,025), Church Ave. & 
Kenmore Pl.; Kingsway (2,212), 946 Kings High- 


Theatres—Alpine @ 158), rege 5th 
72d St.; 
Bay Ridge (1,899) wes Bergen Bee 


So oe pike ae Oh: 

4 Bedford & 3 
es Coney Island (2, 387) 1301 Surf 
er tes): 530 Eastern Parkway; Kings 


3,690), 1029 ste gob Ave Melba (2,256), 
$e Livingston Metropolita pad o 618), au 
Fulton St.; Bi etial (2,75 
19th St.; Palace (1,29), 1823 Bones ot: eahee 
(2,817), *1501 Pitkin Ave.; Premier (2, 560), 505 
; Valencia G, 544), Jamaica Ave. 
peuipent, Warwick’ (1,446), Fulton 
and amie 


Majestic (1, 839), S51 ees, St.; Mayfair (1,791) 
912 Avenue U.; Minsky’s 4), 409 F 
Orpheum (1 ai), Be Puiton st, 


‘amoun 385 Flatbush Ave.; Patio 
(2,609), 574 withad Ave.; spect (2, 448), 399 
Ninth St.; Republic (2,728), 26" eap St.: Sanders 
(1,501), 188 Prospec ‘Park West; Savoy 2,438), 


1507 Bedford Ave.; Star (1,487), 389 Jay St. 

2,870), 647 Fulton St.; Tilyou (2,264) 
Wt ieetocke » Pivoll (1,910), 365 Fulton’ St.: 
Walker (2, 312), 6401 18th Ave, 


Bay St., and Vanderbilt — 


825 ybightn 


39th St. . 


"1489 Broadway; Playhouse. Ry a 


atbush ‘Ave.2 ae 
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New York City—Leading Churches 
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Leading Churches in the City of New York 


Souree: Official Denominational Records 


MANHATTAN 


Armenian Apostolic—Holy Cross Cathedral, 580 
W. 180th St. 

Baptist—Central, 92nd St. and Amsterdam Ave., 
Riverside, 122nd St., and Riverside Drive; First, 
79th St., corner Broadway; Judson Memorial, 
55 Washington St. So.; Madison Ave. Church, cor. 
E. 3ist St.; Metropolitan, W. 128th St. and 7th 
‘Ave.: Mount Morris, 5th Ave., near W. 127th St. 

Christian Science (Church of Christ, Scientist)— 
First, Central Park West and 96th St.; and the 
Second, 10 W. 68th St. 
eee one Tabernacle, Broadway and 56th 


Disciples of Christ—Central Church, W. 81st 
St., near Columbus Ave. E 
Friends’ (Quaker)—Meeting Houses: (Hicks- 
ite), E, 15th St. and Rutherford Pl.; and (Ortho- 
dox), 144 E. 20th St. 5 
Jewish—Temple Israel, W. 91st St., near B’way; 
Congregation B’nai Jeshurum, 88th St. and West 
End Ave.; Shearith Israel, Central Park West and 
70th St.; Rodeph Sholom Temple, W. 83rd St., near 
Central Park West; Temple Emanu-El, 5th Ave. 
and 65th St.; Ansche Chesed, West End Ave. and 
100th St.; Central, 55th St. and Lexington Ave.; 
West End, 160 W. 82nd; Free Synagogue, Carnegie 
Hall: Institutional Synagogue, 120 W. 76th St. 
Lutheran—Advent, Broadway and 93d St.; Holy 
Trinity, Central Park West and 65th St.; Im- 


_ manuel Lexington Ave. and E. 88th St.; St. Peter’s 


Lexington Ave. and 54th St.; St. Luke’s, 46th St. 
near Highth Ave. f - 

Methodist Episcopal—Calvary, 1885 University 
Ave.; Christ, 60th St., and Park Ave.; Church of 
All Nations, 9 2nd Ave.; Grace, 131 W. 104th St.; 
John St., 44 John St.; Metropolitan Duane, 58 ‘ith 
Ave.; Park Ave., at 86th St.; St. Paul’s, West End 
Ave. and 86th St.; Union, W. 48th St., near Broad- 
way, Broadway Temple, 174th St. 

Presbyterian—Brick, Park Ave. and E. 91st St., 
Broadway, at W. 114th St.; Central, Park Ave. and 
64th St., Fifth Ave., at 55th St.; 5th Ave. and 
llth St., Fourth, West End Ave. and 9ist St., 
Madison Ave., at 73rd St.; Rutgers, W. 73rd St., 
near Broadway; Scotch, Central Park West and 
96th St.; West End, 165 W. 105th St. 

Protestant Episcopal—Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, W. llith St., between Amsterdam and 
Morningside Avenues.; Ascension, 5th Ave. and 
10th St.; Christ Church, 71th St. near Broadway; 
Eglise du Saint-Esprit (French), 223 E. 61st St.; 
Epiphany 74th St. and York Ave.);:Grace, Broad- 
way, Broadway and 10th St.; Heavenly Rest, 5th 
Ave. and 90th St.; Incarnation, 205 Madison Ave.; 
“Tittle Church Around the Corner’’ (Transfigu- 
ration), 5 E. 29th St.; St. Andrew’s, 127th St. near 
5th Ave.; St. Bartholomew’s, 109 E. 50th St.; 
St. George's, Stuyvesant Sq.; St. James’, Mad- 
ison Ave. and 71st St.; St. Luke’s, Convent Ave. 
and idist St.; St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie, 2nd 
Ave. and 10th St.; St: Paul’s Chapel, Broadway 
and Vesey St.; St. Thomas’s, 5th Ave. and 53d St.; 
Trinity Church, Broadway at Wall St. 

Reformed Church in America—Middle Colleg- 
iate, Second Ave., at 7th St.; Marble Collegiate, 
Fifth Ave., at 29th St.; Collegiate Church of St. 
Nicholas, Fifth Ave. at 48th St.; West End Col- 
legiate, West End Ave. at 77th St.; Fort Washing- 
ton Collegiate, Fort Washington Ave., at 181st St. 


St. 
Agnes’s, 143 E. 43d St.; St. Andrew’s, Duane St. 
and Cardinal Place; St. Brigid’s, 123 Ave. B; St. 
Cyril, St. Mark’s Pl.; St. Francis Xavier, 42 W. 
16th St.; St. Ignatius Loyola’s, Park Ave. and 
E. 84th St.; St. Leo’s, 11 E. 28th St.; St. Patrick’s, 
Mott and Prince Sts.; St. Paul the Apostle’s, Co- 
ee Ave. and W. 6th St.; St. Peter’s, 20 Bar- 
clay St. 

Russian Orthodox—Cathedral of H 
Protection, 105 E. Houston St. ee 

alvation Army—Centennial Memorial Temp] 

1b W. 14th St. There are other meeting pinces, 
Ai Ne Day Adventist—City Temple, 564 W. 


Synodical Church of Russi t. Niche = 
Poem on a Ncbblas:.ca 
Unitarian—All Souls, Lexington Ave. 
a aa ect Ave. ane 34th St. ae 
niversalist—(Fourth), Church of th 
Paternity, Central Park West and 76th St. ae 
Wied Orthodox—Holy Trinity Cathedral, 319 RB. 


Among other places of worship in Manhattan 
are: All Night Mission, 8 Bowery; Bowery Mission, 
227 Bowery; Broome St, Tabernacle, 395 Broome 
St.: Church of the Strangers (Deems Memorial), 
307 W. 57th St.; De Witt Memorial, 280 Rivington 
St.; Divine Inspiration (Spiritualist), 20 W. gist 
St.; Doyers St. Midnight Mission, 5 Doyers St.; 
Eighth Ave. Mission, 290 8th Ave.; Gospel Taber- 
nacle, 44th St. and 8th Ave.; Labor Temple, 2nd 
Ave. and 14th St.; McAuley Cremorne Mission, 
434 W. 42nd St.; McAuley’s ater St. Mission, 
316 Water St.; New Jerusalem Church (Sweden- 
borgian), 114 E. 35th St.; Pentecostal Glad Tidings, 
325 W. 33rd St.; Spiritualists’, 123 W. 94th St.; 
Seventh Day Christian, 151 W. 125th St.; Society 
of Ethical Culture, 2 W. 64th St.; Theosophical, 
22 E, 80th St. 


BROOKLYN 


Baptist—Temple, 3d Ave. and Schermerhorn St.; 
Emmanuel, Lafayette Ave. and St. James _Pl.; 
Hanson Place, at So. Portland Ave.; Sixth 
Ave., at Lincoln Pl. 

Christian Science—First, New York Ave. and 
Dean St. 

Congregational—Central (also St. Paul's), Han- 
cock St., near Franklin Ave.; Clinton Ave., at La- 
fayette Ave.; Flatbush, Dorchester Rd. and_E. 
18th St.; Pilgrims, Henry and Remsen Sts.; Ply- 
mouth, Orange St., near Hicks St.; South, Presi- 
dent and Court Sts.; (In 1934 the Church of the 
Pilgrims and Plymouth Church merged into the 
Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims. 

Disciples of Christ—Flatbush, Dorchester and 
Marlborough Roads. 

Friends—(Hicksite). 110 Schermerhorn St.; 
(Orthodox), Lafayette and Washington Aves. 

Jewish—Beth-El, 15th Ave. and 48th St.; Beth 
Judah, 904 Bedford Ave.; Beth Sholaum, 399 9th 
St.; Eighth Ave., at Garfield Pl.; Mt. Sinai, State 
ee ae Sts.; People’s Temple, Bay P’kway and 

Lutheran—Emmanuel, 421 7th St.; Evangelical, 
Schermerhorn St., near Court St.; Good Shepherd, 
4th Ave. and 75th St.; Redeemer, Ditmas Ave., 
at E. 21st St.; St. Luke’s, Washington Ave., near 
DeKalb Ave.; St. Peter’s Bedford Ave., near De- 
Kalb Ave.; Trinity, 4th Ave. and 46th St.; Zion, 
Henry St., near Clark St. 

Methodist Episcopal—First, Henry and Clark 
Sts.; Grace, T7th-Ave. and St. John’s Pl.; Hanson 
Place Central, at St. Felix St.; New York Ave. at 
eee St.; Simpson, Clermont and Willoughby 

ves. 

Moravian—Jay St., near Myrtle Ave. 

Presbyterian—Bedtord, Dean St. and Nostrand 
Ave.; Central, Marcy and Jeffetson Aves.; First, 
Henry St., near Clark St.; Lafayette Ave., at So. 
Oxford St.; Memorial, 7th Ave. and St. John’s 
Pl.; Spencer Memorial, Clinton and Remsen Sts.; 

hroop Ave., at Macon St.; Westminster, Clinton 
St. and 1st Pl. 

Protestant Episcopal—Christ, Clinton and 
Harrison Sts.; Grace, Hicks St. and Grace Court; 
Holy Trinity, Clinton and Montague Sts.; Messiah, 
Greene and Clermont Aves.; Redeemer, Pacific 
St. and 4p Ave.; St. Ann’s, Clinton and Living-= 
ston Sts.;" St. John’s, 7th Ave. and St. John’s 
Pl.; St, Luke’s, Clinton Ave., near Fulton St. 

Reformed Church in America—Bethany, Cler- 
mont Ave., near Willoughby Ave.: First, of 
Williamsburgh, Bedford Ave. and Clymer St.; 
First, Flatbush and Church Aves.; Old First, 7th 
Ave, and Carroll St. 

Roman Catholic—Holy Name of Jesus, Pros- 
pect Ave. and Prospect Park West; Our Lady of 
Lourdes, De Sales Pl., near Broadway; Our Lady 
of Mercy, Schermerhorn St., near Bond St.: Queen 
of All Saints, Lafayette and Vanderbilt Aves., St. 
Augustine’s, 6th Ave. and Sterling Pl.; St. Charles 
Borromeo, Sidney Pl. and Livingston St.; st. 
Francis Xavier’s, 6th Ave. and Carroll St.; St. 
James Pro-Cathedral Jay and Chapel Sts.” 

Seventh Day Adventist—Washington Ave., ‘at 
Gates Ave. 

Swedenborgian—Church of the New Jerus 
Monroe Pl. and Clark St. ee 
a so Orthodox—St. Nicholas Cathedral, 355 

ate St. 5 

Unitarian—Saviour, Pierrepont St. and Mo 
Pl.; Second, Clinton and Congress Sts. nae 
y Universalist—All Souls’, Ditmas and Ocean 

ves. 

Miscellaneous—Brooklyn Spiritualist. Soc., 
ane. PL; Penrose Renee a 

Tistian an issionary fiance, 1560 Nostran 
Ave.; Ethical Culture Soc., Academy of Musi 


17 Hicks St.;- 
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The New York 


Source: An Official 

(Rip St Soeiacemaing & of eon tephat Fifth eae 
ree’ UW y the city, was opened Ma 

23, 1911; cost, $9,000,000. ee 7 

Corporate endowment funds provide for books, 
Salaries and other costs of the Reference Depart- 
ment ‘in the Central Building and for the Central 
Circulation Branch and Central Children’s Room 
in that building. The Circulation Department is 
Maintained through annual appropriations by the 
City and serves Manhattan, The Bronx, and 
Richmond. 

The branch library buildings usually contain 
lending and reference departments for adults, | 
Similar departments for children, lecture rooms 
used for meetings for educational purposes and for | 
organizations for social betterment. The branch 
libraries work in concert with the schools and pay 
Special attention to the Americanization of foreign- | 
born citizens. In addition to the branches there | 
are the Municipal Reference Library, Library for | 
the Blind, Bronx Reference Center, Music Library, 
and Picture Collection (lending). 

The Reference Department, in the Central 
Building, in addition to its main reading room, 
has special rooms devoted to art and prints, 
American history, maps, manuscripts, music, 
genealogy, Slavonic literature, Jewish literature, 
Oriental literature, economics and public docu- 
ments, periodicals, science, technology, and news- 
papers. 

There are three exhibition rooms, and two gal- 
Jeries which are devoted to the Lenox and Stuart 
art collections, with portraits of Washington, by 
Gilbert Stuart; paintings by Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Copley, Turner, ete. The Avery collection of prints 
is notable. 

Director, H. M. Lydenberg; Chief of the Refer- 
ence Dept., Paul North Rice; Chief of the Circula- 
tion Department, Franklin F. Hopper. 


CIRCULATION BRANCHES 
Manhattan—33 E. Broadway; 192 E. Broadway; 


Public Library 
of the Institution 


61 Rivington St.; 388 E. Houston St.; 10 Seventh 
Ave., South; 135 2d Ave., near 8th St.; 331 B. 10th 


St.; 251 W. 13th St.; 228 E. 23d St.; 209 We23d™ 


St.; 137 W. 25th St. (Library for the Blind); 457 
W. 40th St.; 564 Lexington Ave.; 742 10th Ave., 
near 51st St.; 121 E. 58th St.; 328 E. 67th St.; 
190 Amsterdam Ave., near 69th St. 

1465 York Ave., near 78th St.; 222 E. 79th St.; 
444 Amsterdam Ave., near 81st St.; 112 E. 96th St.; 
206 W. 100th St.; 174 BE. 110th St.; 203 W. 115th 
St.; 116th St. and Amsterdam Ave., room 108a; 
Columbia Univ. Library; 9 W. 124th St.; 224 E. 
125th St.; 518 W. 125th St.; 103 W. 135th St.; 503 


W. 145th St.; 1000 St. Nicholas Ave., cor. 160th 
Stal net W. 179th St.; 215 Sherman Ave., near 
207t a 


Richmond—14 Bay Street, St. George; 75 Bennett 
St., Port Richmond; 976 Castleton Ave., W. New 
Brighton; 132 Canal St., Stapleton; 7430 Amboy 
Rd., Tottenville; 56 Giffords Lane, Great Kills; 155 
Third St., New Dorp (Hughes Memorial Library), 

The Bronx—321 E. 140th St.; 761 E. 160th St.; 
877 Southern Blvd.; 910 Morris Ave., cor, 162d 
St.; 78 W. 168th St.; 610 E. 169th St.; 1205 Harrod 
Ave. (Clason’s Pt.); 1866 Washington Ave., cor. 
176th St.; 2019 University Ave.; 879 E. 180th St.; 
707 Rhinelander Ave.; 2556 Bainbridge Ave.; 3041 
Kingsbridge Ave., near 230th St.; 325 City Island 


Ave.; 4100 Lowerre Place; 4304 Katonah Ave.; 1400 3 


Dolen Park. 

Hours, Central Building: 9 A.M. to 10 P. 
10 P.M. Sundays. Branches; 9 A.M. to 9 P.M, 

As of Dec. 31, 1939, the Library contained 2,687,- 
377 books and pamphlets in the Reference Depart- 
ment, and 1,390,306 in the Circulation Department; 
a total of 4,077,683. The Reference readers in 1939 
numbered 2,125,284 and they consulted 4,510,438 
volumes; Circulation books borrowed totaled 11,- 
323,582; persons entering the main Library num- 
bered 4,009,849. The assets, as of Dec. 31, 1939, 
were valued at $51,098,279; expenditures in 1939 
were $3,206,969. 


21 to 
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OTHER LIBRARIES 


American Geographical Society, Broadway and W. | 
156th St.—Open from 10 A. M. to5 P. M 

American Museum of Natural History, 
Park West and 77th St. 

American Numismatic Society, W. 156th St. and 
Broadway. 

British Library of Information, 50 Rockefeller 
Pl 


aza. 

Columbia Univ., W. 116th St. and Amsterdam Ave. 

Cooper Union, Fourth Ave. and’7th St.—Open 8 
A. M. to 10 P. M. 

French Institute, 22 E. 60th St. ; 

Frick Art Reference, 6 E. 7ist St. Admittance by 
appointment to students of art. 

Friends (Quakerania), 221 E. 15th St.—Open 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays. 

Genealogical and Biographical, 122 E. 58th St.— 
Open 9:30 A. M. to 5 P. M.; closed on Sundays. 

Grolier, 47 W. 60th St. 

Hispanic Society, W. 156th St., near Broadway. 

Historical Society, 170 Central Park West—9 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., except August and holidays. 

Huntington Free, 7 Westchester Sq., Bronx. 

Law Library, 42 W. 44th St. 


Brooklyn 


Central 


IN MANHATTAN 


Lawyers’, 2 Rector St.—Open 9 A. M. to 5:30 P. M, 

Masonic, 50 W. 24th St.—Open 7 to’ 10:30 P. M. 

Mechanics and Tradesmen’s Soe., 20 W. 44th St. 

Mercantile, 17 E. 47th St., 149 Broadway—8:30 
A. M. to6 P. M. 

Methodist, 150 Fifth Ave.—9 A. M. to 5 P. M. $ 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Ave. and 82d 
St.—Open daily, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, Library, 33 E. 36th St. 

New York Sogiety, 53 E. 79th St,—Open 9 A. M. 
to 6 


P. M. 
New York University, Washington Square; Univer- 
Russell Sage F dation Lib 130 E. 224 St 
ussell Sage Foundation rary, F - 
Seamen’s, 35 South St.—Open 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
Union Th. Sem., Broadway, cor. 120th St.—Open 
8:45 A. M. to5 P. M. Closed Aug. 15 to Sept. 15. 
United Engineering Society, 29 W. 39th St.—Open 
daily except Sunday, 9 A. M. to 9 P 
Young Men’s Christian 
Open 9 A. M. to 10 P. M.; Sundays, 2 to 10 P. M, 
Young Men’s Hebrew Ass’n, Lex. Awe. at 92d St. 
Young Women’s Christian Ass’n—At branches— 
Open 9 A. M. to 9:15 P. M., Sundays excepted. 


Public Library 


Source: An Official of the Library 


Administration headquarters, Central Library 
Building, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn. The Gen- 
eral Reference Department is at Montague Branch. 
There are 34 branches, one community station, 
549 other agencies for distribution of books. 

The department of library extension lends collec- 
tions to institutions and organizations. 

The general reference department has one of the 


dargest and best collections of reference works in 


the gomairy “and. each branch library also has a 
reference collection. 

library has 1,161,145 volumes, 612,240 regis- 
eel ponrovers and circulated 6,725,299 volumes 
for home reading during 1939. . 

Circulation Branches—Bay Ridge, 73d St. and 
Ridge Boulevard; Bedford, Franklin Ave. at Han- 
cock St.; Borough Park, 5211 13th Ave.; Browns- 
ville, Glenmore Ave. and Watkins St.; Brownsville 
Children’s, Stone Ae ae Aves.; Bushwick, 
an ge Ring sae 

anarsie, 1064 E. 95th St.; Carroll Park, Clinton 
and Union Sts.; City Park, St. Edwards St. and 
Auburn Pl.; Coney Island, 2880 Stillwell Ave.; 
Crown Heights, 401 Rogers Ave.; DeKalb, Bush- 


wick and DeKalb Aves., East, Arlington Ave. and 
Warwick St., Eastern Parkway, Eastern Parkway 
and Schenectady Ave.; Flatbush, Linden Blyd. 
and Flatbush Ave. 

Fort Hamilton, 4th Ave. and 95th St.; Gerrittsen 
Beach, 2752 Gerritsen Ave.; Greenpoint, Norman 
Ave. and Leonard St.; Irving, Irving Ave. and 
Woodbine St.; Kensington, 771 McDonald Ave.; 
Kings Highway branch, 1653 E. 14th St., Peoaaets 
Devoe and Leonard Sts.; Macon, Lewis Ave. an 


St.; Montague, 197 Montague St.; 
8210 18th Ave.; 


Ass’n—At_ branches—. 
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~ New York City—Museums 


Museums in New York City 


Source: 


American Academy of Arts and Letters—Broadway, 
between 155th and 156th Streets. Art exhibitions 
and museum; Terrace entrance. 10 A.M. to 5 
P.M.; Sundays and holidays, 2-5 P.M. Free. 

American Museum of Natural History—Central 
Park West at 79th St. Open weekdays and holi- 
days, except as specified, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
Sundays, New Year’s and Independence Days, 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, 1-5 P.M. Free. 

American Numismatic Society—Broadway and 
Ne Batter oe ie Gash ‘every day; April 

rium—Batter- ark, H - 

Steer. b A.M. to 5 P.M.; Oct.-March, 9 A.M. to 
the Collection, The—814 Fifth Aye. Admission 

ectio (om i is S 
aie tare On written application to the Custodian. 


Free. 

Botanical Garden, N. Y.—Bronx Park, north of 
Pelham Parkway, and at south terminus of 
Bronx River Parkway; also at Bronx Park Sta- 
tion of Third Ave. Elevated R.R. and at Botanical 
Garden Station of Harlem Division of N. Y. 
Central R.R. Open daily until half hour after 
sunset. Conservatories open 10 A.M. to 4:30 
P.M. (Mar. 1-Nov. 1), 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. (Nov. 1- 
Mar. 1). Free. ; 

Botanic Garden, Brooklyn—(Gardens within a 
Garden), 1000 Washington Ave., Brooklyn. Gar- 
den hours: 8 A.M. to dusk; Sundays and holidays, 
10 A.M. to dusk. Library hours: Monday to 
Friday, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.; Saturdays, 9 A.M. to 
Noon. Library closed Saturdays, July 1 to Sep- 
tember 15, i 

Bronx Zoo—(See Zoological Park). 

Brocklyn Museum—Eastern Parkway and Wash- 
ington Avenue. Open daily, weekdays, 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M.; Sundays, 1 P.M. .to 6 P.M. Free 
(except Mondays and Fridays, adults, 25c, chil- 
dren, 10c). Brooklyn Children’s Museum, 185 
Brooklyn Ave. Free. Open daily, 10 A.M. to 
5 P.M.; Sundays, 2-5 P.M. : 

Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration— 
Cooper Square, 7th St. Open daily, except Sunday, 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M. (Sept. 2-July 1); and (except 
Sat. and Sun.) 6:30 to 9:30 P.M.; (Oct. 1-May 
1), closed New Year’s, Memorial Day, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. Free. . 

Cloisters, The—(a branch of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art devoted to mediaeval art). Fort 
Tryon Park. Open daily 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., 
ineluding holidays, except Christmas, then 1-5 

_ P.M.; Sundays, 1-6 P.M. Mondays and Fridays, 
25 cents; other days free. 

Conference House—Hyland Boulevard, Tottenville, 
Staten Island. Open daily, except Monday, 10 
A.M. to 6 P.M. Free. Erected in 1680 by 
Christopher Billopp; Peace Conference held on 
Sept. 11, 1776, among Lord Howe, British, and 
Benjamin Franklin, John Adams and Edward 
Rutledge, American. 

Dyckman House—Broadway and 204th St. Last 
remaining farmhouse of the Dutch Colonial 
Period, furnished and arranged as was the cus- 
tom in that period. Open daily, except Mondays, 
11 A.M, to 5,P.M. Free. q 

Folk Arts, The Museum of—Has been acquired by 
the New York Historical Society. 

Fraunces Tavern—Broad and Pearl Sts.; Museum 
of Revolutionary relics and paintings. Open 10 

i to 4 P.M. every day except Sunday. Free. 
On December 4, 1783, General George Washing- 
ton bade the officers of the Continental Army 

' farewell here. The building was erected in 1719 
by Stephen De Lancey, bought in 1762 by Samuel 
Fraunces, who conducted it as a tavern. 

Frick Collection—1 East 70th St. Home of the 
late Henry C. Frick, enlarged and opened 1935 
as a museum of paintings, sculpture. Limoges 
enamels, French and Chinese porcelains, period 
furniture, etc. Closed Monday, May 30, July 4 
and December 25. Hours 10 to 5 on weekdays; 
1 to 5 on Sundays and holidays. Free. 

Gracie Mansion—Carl Schurz Park, facing the East 
River between 88th and 89th Streets. Open daily, 
except Mondays, 11.A.M. to5 P.M. Free. 

Grand Central Art Galleries—Sixth floor, Grand 
@entral Terminal, Fast 42nd Street. Fifth Ave- 
nue Branch Gallery, Hotel Gotham, Fifth Ave. 
at 55th St. Open daily all year, 9:30 A.M. to 
6:30 P.M.; closed Sundays. During summer 
eT UrGays and Sundays (May 15 to Oct. 

\ ee, 

Hamilton Grange—Home of Alexander Hamilton 
built in 1802, at 287 Convent Avenue, near 141st 
St. A museum of Hamilton and his time, by 
The American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
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Society. Open weekdays, except holidays, 10 
A.M. to 5 


P.M.; Saturdays 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Free. 


Hayden Planetarium—8ist Street near Central 
Park West. Several demonstrations daily. Ad- 
mission charged. i 

Hispanic Society of America—Spanish museum 
and library, Broadway between 155th and 156th 
Sts. Museum open 10 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. daily; 
Sunday, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M., except Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. Library open 1 P.M. to 4:30 P.M., 
except Sundays, Mondays and holidays, and 
during August. Free. 

Jewish Theological Seminary Museum of Cere- 
monial and Historical Objects—N. E. corner 
Broadway and 122nd St. Open daily, except 
Friday and Saturday, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

Jumel Mansion (Washington Resa 
Jumel Terrace and West 160th St.; Manhattan, 
Open daily except Mondays, 11 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
4:30 P.M. during winter months. Free. 

Master Institute of United Arts—310 Riverside 
Drive» School of all. arts, including painting, 
music, drama, dance and allied arts; lectures, 
recitals, plays and general cultural events; 
Riverside Museum—Exhibitions of contemporary 
American art, also foreign exhibitions. Collec- 
tion of oriental art and art objects. Open daily 
and Sundays, 1-5 P.M. Closed Mondays. Free. 

Metropclitan Museum of Art—Fifth Ave. at 82d 
St. Open 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. daily, including 
holidays, except Christmas, then 1-5 P.M.; Sun- 
days, 1-6 P.M. Admission Mondays and Fridays, 
25 cents; other days free. 

Morgan Library—(See Pierpont Morgan Library.) 

Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 
—Broadway and 155th St. Open daily, 2 P.M. to 
5 P.M. (except Sundays and holidays). Closed 
during July and August. Free. 

Museum of the City of New York, Inc.—Fifth Ave. 
at 103rd St. Open daily, except Tuesdays, 10 
A.M. to 5 P.M.; Sundays, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M.; open 
every holiday from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., except 
Christmas, when closed. Free, except Monday, 
when admission is 25c. ~ 

Museum of Living Art—New York University, 100 
Washington Square, east. A. E, Gallatin collec- 
tion of 20th Century paintings. Open 8 A.M. to 
10 P.M. weekdays; 8 A.M. to 5 P.M., Saturdays; 
closed on Sundays and legal holidays. Free. 

Museum of Modern Art—11 West 53rd Street. Open 
Weekdays, 10 A.M. to.6 P.M. (Wednesdays, 10 
A.M. to 10 P.M.); Sundays, 12 noon to 6 P.M. 
Admission, 25 cents; children 10 cents at all 
times. Reduced admission rate for groups of 

New York Histori 1 Society Gall ad Mi 

New Yor istorical Society ery an useum 
—Central Park West, between “ein and 77th 
Streets. Library open weekdays 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
and on holidays 1-5 P. M.; closed Sundays. Mu- 
seum: 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., Sundays, 
closed Mondays; also closed during month of 
August and on July 4th, Thane en Christ- 
ye ne New Year’s; open on other holidays, 1-5 

. Free. \ 


New, York Museum of Science and Industry— 


RCA Building, Rockefeller Center. Open 10 A.M. 
to 10 P.M. every day in the year. Admission, 
adults, 25 cents; children under 16, 10 cents. 
Over 2,000 exhibits, most of them operated by 
push buttons, demonstrate and explain the latest 
developments and achievements of modern 
science and industry against a background of 
their historic origins. 

New York Public Library—5th Ave. and 42nd St. 
(Paintings, etchings, prints, rare books, eto 
reference library of over 2,800,000 books.) 
cays 9,A.M. to 10 P.M.; Sundays, 1-10 P.M 


ree, 

Old Merchant’s House (Seabury Tredwell residence 
29 East 4th St., between Lafayette St. and tee 
ery. Built 1830. Unaltered example Georgian 
Dee dane eee a a att contents. Open 

a. -M. to -M. Sundays and holida: 
1to5 P.M. Admission 50c. ae 

Pierpont Morgan Library—33 East 36th Street 
—Exhibition Room open daily, except Sundays 
and legal holidays from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Reading Room open to accredited students from 
9:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M., Saturdays from 9:30 A.M. 
and legal holidays, from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.; 
to 1 P.M.; Main Building open Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. Closed Sundays, 
National holidays and July 1 to September 7. 
Free. (Illuminated manuscripts, master draw- 
ings, bindings, etchings and mezzotints, printed 
books,-from the 15th to the 19th century, authors’ 


1-5 P.M.;_ 


Open | 
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autograph i pane hostorical letters and 
documents, etc.) 

Poe Cottage—Poe Park, Kingsbridge Road and 
Grand Concourse, Bronx. Open daily from 10 
A.M. to 1 P.M. and 2 P.M. to 5 P.M. ‘except 
Sundays, 1 P.M. to 5 P.M. Closed all day Mon- 

¢ day. Winter, closes 4:30 P.M. Free 

Braye Museum—(See Master Institute of United 


Roosevelt House—28 East 20th St. (restored birth- 
place of Theodore Roosevelt). Open weekdays, ex- 
cepting Mondays, 10 A.M. to 5 P.M.: Sundays 
and holidays, 1 P.M. to 5 PM. Closed on Mon- 
days, Thanksgiving, Christmas, New Year's. 
» obese pect and Fridays, 25 cents; other times 

ee 

Staten Island Historical Society, Museum of—Court 

: and Center Streets, Richmond, Staten Island. 
Collections portraying life of the Island—social, 
economic, political. Open daily, 10 A.M. to 5 
P.M.; Sundays and holidays, 2-5 P.M. Free. 

Staten’ Island Institute _of Arts and Sciences— 
Stuyvesant Place and Wall St., St. George. The 
public museum is open on.week days, 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M.; Sundays, 2 P.M. to5 P.M. Free. 

Statue of Liberty—Bedloe’s Island. Visitors may 
ascend interior to crown of statue. Boat leave: 
Battery hourly, 9 A.M. to 6 P.M., (Memorial Day 
to Labor Day, inclusive; other times, 9 A.M. to 
4 P.M.; returns 9:30 A.M. to 5:30 P.M.), returns 
hourly, 9:30 A.M. to 7:30 P.M. - Round trip, 
adults 35 cents; children 20 cents. 

Van Cortlandt House—Van Cortlandt Park, Broad- 
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way and 242d St., Bronx. Free (except Thurs- 


days, 25c). Closed ‘eo the month of Feb- 
reg From Noy. Mar. 31, open from 10 


to 4:30 P.M. Other times, 10 A.M. to 5 

P.M.; Sundays, 2 P.M. to 5 P.M. 

Whitney Museum of American Art—10 West 
St. Open from 1-5 P.M. Tuesday to Sun ae 
inclusive. Closed Mondays. Holds exhibitions of 
contemporary "American painting, sculpture and 
the graphic arts. Free. 

Zoo, Brooklyn—Prospect Park. This collection oc- 
cupies quarters on the Flatbush Avenue side of 
the park, near Empire Boulevard. 

Zoo, Central Park—Fifth Ave. and 64th St. Open 
daily, 11 A.M. to 5 P.M.; summer months to 
7 P.M. Exterior cages open 24 hours. Free. 

Zoological Park—Bronx Park. Open daily, 10 A.M. 
to one-half hour before sunset, except during 
daylight-saving time, when closing hour is 6:30 

M. weekdays, 7:30 P.M. Sundays and holidays. 
Admission Wednesdays and Thursdays. Adults 25 
cents; children under 12 years 15 cents. Other 
times free, including legal holidays. 

Zoological Society, Staten Island—Barrett Park 
Zoo. West New Brighton, Staten Island. A 
modern, educational zoo in a charmingly land- 
staped 8-acre park exhibiting small mammals, 
birds, reptiles and tropical fish, with facilities 
for school classes, children and adults natural 
history groups. Hours: Every day, 10 A.M. to 
5 P.M.; during Daylight Saving Time, Sundays 
and holidays, 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. Free. 


Source: 


IN MANHATTAN 
Balto Statue—Leader of Alaskan Huskie team 
(Roth), Central Park, 1925. 
J Bolivar, Gen. Simon (Mrs. Sally Farnham) Bolivar 
. Hill, Central Park West; 1921. 
4 Booth, Edwin (as Hamlet), bronze statue (Edmond 
Quinn), Gramercy Park, 8. 
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Bryant, William Cullen (Herbert Adams), Bryant 

P. 42nd St. and 6th Ave. 1911. 

Burns, Robert, bronze statue (Sir John Steell). 
Central Park, on the Mall; 1880. 

Civic Virtue, fountain i (Frederic MacMon- 
nies), City Hall Park; ; 

Columbus Monument Gants Russo), Eighth 
Ave. and 59th St. (Columbus Circle); 1894. 

Columbus, marble-statue (J. Sunol), south en- 
trance fo Mall, Central Park; 1892. 

Conkling, Roscoe, bronze statue (J. Q Ward), 
Madison Square, cor. Madison Ave. ar 23rd St. 

Cooper, Peter, statue (Augustus Saint-Gaudens), 
in front of Cooper Union 

Dante, bronze statue (Ximenes), Broadway, 63d St. 
and Columbus Ave.; 

De Peyster, Abraham, bronze statue (G. E. Bis- 
sell), Bowling Green 

Eagles and Prey, bronze group. (Christian Fratin), 
Central Park, west of Mall. 

Been, Joh n, bronze statue (J. S, Hartley), on 
the Battery. 

Farragut, Admiral David G., bronze statue (Saint- 
Bese, Mariner Sa., 


<<. — 


Firemen'’s Memorial Monument a. V. ~ Ma- 
} gonigle), 100th St. and Riverside Dish: 
Franklin, Benj., bronze ton (E. Plassman), 


Printing House Square; 1 
Garibaldi, Gen., eee acne Kiem Turini), Wash- 
ton Square; 
ie Tob (J. so Venauoa)? Riverside Park at 
122nd St., 1897. 
Greeley, Horace, peo statue (J. Q. A. Ward), 
| City Hall Park; 1 
‘ Hale, Nathan, ees “statue (MacMonnies), City 
Hall Park, Broadway and Murray St. 
Halleck, bronze statue (Wilson MacDonald), Cen- 
‘ tral Park, on the Mall; 1877. 
- Hamilton, Alexander, granite atone {Carl Con- 
. fads), Central Park, on the East Drive 
Hudson, ‘Architects foot vient i (Beh, ‘Cook and 
Ich, Arc puyten Duyvi 
Hunt, Ric , Memorial (D. G. French), Fifth 
Ave. fon tise St. 
Indian Hunter, bronze figure (J. Q. A. Ward), 
ets eae near lower entrance to the Mall. 
Irving, hington, bronze bust (Eo2er), Irving 
Place MA 17th St.; 1935. 
Jefferson, Thomas (W. O. Partridge), in front of 
Sod School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 


Pa bronze equestrian statue (Mrs. Anna 
. Joan nn Hyatt), Riverside Drive and 93d S 
coe t Louis, bronze fae (John Horvay) 
Riverside Drive and 113th S 
Lafayette, Marquis, bronze Braue (F. A. Bar- 
tholdi), Union Square, east side; 1876. 


i 
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Notable Monuments and. Statues in New York City 


Official Records 
(Name of scuiptor or designer in parentheses. Date is of erection or dedication) 
Lincoln, Abraham, bronze statue (H. K. Brown). 


Union Square, north side; 1868. 

Maine, U. S. S., Memorial (H. V. B. Magonigle), 
Columbus ‘Circle. 
Martyrs’ Monument, Trinity churchyard, in 
memory of American soldiers who died in British 

prison ships in Revolutionary War. 

Morse, S, F. B., bronze statue (Byron M. Pickett), 
Central Park, Fifth Ave. and 72nd St. 

Pilgrim, The, bronze statue (J. Q. A. Ward), Cen- 
tral Park, near E. 72nd St. entrance. 

Pulitzer Fountain (Hastings—figure by’ Karl Bit- 
ter), Fifth Ave. and 59th St. 

Schurz, Carl, bronze statue (Karl Bitter), 116th St. 
and Morningside Drive. 

Scott, Sir Walter, bronze statue (Sir John Steell), 
Central Park, on the Mall; 1872. 

Shakespeare, bronze statue (3) Qi Ag eee Cen- 
tral Park, lower end of the Mall; 1872 

Sherman, Gen., bronze eanestiise statue (Saint- 
Gaudens), Fifth Ave. and 59t 

Soldiers’ and _ Sailors’ Te ec (Chas. W. 
Stoughton, Arthur A. Stoughton pane Paul E, 

Dubuy), Riverside Drive at 88th S 2, 

Still Hunt, bronze statue Capraro poner Cen- 
tral Park, opposite 76th S 

Thorwaldsen, bronze bested: “(by himself), Fifth 
Ave. at 96th St. 

Tilden, Samuel J., bronze rie yn (Partridge) 
Riverside Drive at 112th St.; 


Walloon Monument (Henry Boots Battery Park, 


1924. 

Washington and Lafayette, bronze statue (Bar- 
tholdi), W. 114th St., Manhattan Ave. 

Washington, bronze bust (Pierre Jean David- 
D’Angers), in City Hall. 

Washington, bronze equestrian statue (J. Q. A. 
Ward); Union Square, south oan 

Washington, er statue (J. A. Ward), Broad 
and Wall S 

Washington Siarble Arch wane page Wash- 

ington Square, at the foot of Fifth 


es d 
Webster, bronze statue (Thos. Ball), Central Park : 


on the West Drive, near 72d St. 
IN BRO YN 


Beecher, Henry Ward, bronze figures, on granite 
pedestal ( A. Ward), Boro Hall Park, 


Grant, a, “ Clynees S., bronze equestrian statue 


(Wm. Ordway Partridge), Grant Square. 

Horse Tamers (two), bronze (F. 
Ocean Ave. entrance, Prospect Park. 

Lincoln, Abraham, bronze (Henry Kirke Brown), 
Flower Garden, a ae ed Park. 

Slocum, Gen. H. 
(MacMonnies), vanderbilt and Flatbush Aves. 
Soldiers’ and Sailors Memorial Arch, granite 
(John H. Duncanj, on the arch, three groups, 
Victory, bronze (MacMonnies), the Navy, bronze, 
the Army, bronze; Grand Army Plaza, Prospect 
Park. 

Warren, Major Gen. G. K., bronze figure (Henry 
Baerer), Grand Army Plaza, eee Park. 

Washington, George (H. Shrady), _ bronze 
equestrian statue, Williaiheburg Bridge Plaza. 


MacMonnies), 


bronze equestrian statue 


— 
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New York City—Parks 


Chief Parks in the 


City of New York 


Source: Official Records of the Department 


(Figures in parentheses 


indicate area in acres) 


PARKS WITH GOLF COURSES 
BRONX 


Van Cortlandt (1,112.83), Broadway, Jerome Ave., 
Van Cortlandt Park. Sou and Yonkers City line. 
Course 18 holes, 5,383 yards, par 68, club house, 
lockers, showers. 

Mosholu Golf Course,’ Jerome Ave. and Holley 
Shane, Woodlawn, 18 holes, 5,145 yards, par 65, 
club house, showers, lockers. 


Pelham Bay (2,124.97), Eastern Blvd., Eastchester 
Bay, Hutchinson River, L. I. 
Golf Course, Split Rock Road between Boston 
Post Road and Shore Road, 18 holes, 6,636 yards, 
par 72. Pelham Bay course. Shore Road and 
Split Rock Road, 18 holes, 6,559 yards, par 72. 
One club house serves Split-Rock and Pelham 
Bay. Showers, lockers, restaurant. 


QUEENS 


Clearview (121.2), Belt Parkway, Bayside, 18 holes, 
6,456 yards, par 71. Club house, showers, lock- 
ers, restaurant. 

Kissena (220.89), Underhill Ave., 164th St. Course, 
North Hempstead Turnpike and Fresh Meadow 
Road, Flushing, 18-holes, 4,750 yards, par 64. 


BROO 


Dyker Beach (243.32), Seventh Ave., 86th St. 
14th Ave., Ft. Hamilton Reserv. and Gravesend 


Club house, restaurant. ; $3 

Forest Park (538), Park Lane, Union Turnpike, 
Park Lane south. Course, Park Lane South and 
Forest Parkway, 18 holes, 6,115 yards, par 70. 
Club house, lockers, showers. 


KLYN 


Bay. Course, 86th St. and 7th Ave., 18 holes, 6,624 
yards, par 72. Club house, lockers, showers, cafe. 


RICHMOND 


Silver Lake (207), Forest Ave. to Clove Road. 
Course, Forest Ave. and Victory Blvd., 18 holes, 
6,108 yards, par 70. Club house, lockers, showers, 
restaurant. - 


La Tourette (80), Forest Hill and London Road. 
Course, Forest Hill and London Road, 18 holes, 
6,681 yards, par. 72. Club house, lockers, showers, 
restaurant. : 


FEES FOR PLAYING GOLF COURSES 


Season permit, $5, good on week days. 
Tound permit, Monday to Friday, inclusive, 75c; 
Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, $1. Season lock- 


Single | 


ers, $5; daily lockers, 25c. Permit holders for the 


privilege of reserving starting time of Saturdays, — 


Sundays and holidays for party of four, $1. 


PARKS WITH SWIMMING POOLS 
MANHATTAN 


Hamilton Fish (4.13), Houston and Sheériff Sts. 
Carmine St., No. 83. 


Colonial (12.77), Bradhurst to Edgecome Ave.,| Thomas Jefferson (15.524), W. 


145th to W. 155th St. 
eeporeee (169.04), 155th St. to Dyckman St., 


Amsterdam Aves. 
W. 60th St. near 11th Ave. 
lllth St., First 
Ave., W. 1li4th St. and Harlem River. 
Twenty-third St., at Ave 


eee 
. of Harlem River Driveway, Edgecombe and! John Jay, E. 77th St. and Cherokee Pl. 
. BRONX 
Crotona (151.48), Crotona Park East, Fulton Ave., 3rd Avye., 177th St. 
BROOKLYN 


Sunset (24.50), 5th Ave., 7th Ave., 41st to 44th Sts. 
McCarren (38.4), Nassau Ave., Lorimer St., Leonard 
St., Bayard St., No. 12th St. 


Red Hook, Clinton, Bay and Henry Sts. 
Betsy Head, Hopkinson, Dumont and Livonia Aves. 


QUEENS 
Astoria (56.25), East River, Ditmars. 19th St., 25th Ave. 


RICHMOND 


Faber, Richmond Terrace at Faber St. 


| Tompkinsville, Victory Blvd. near Bay St. 


ADMISSION FEES TO SWIMMING POOLS 


Weekdays and Saturdays from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
there is a free period for children under 14 years 
of age. No adults admitted during free period. 
After 1 p.m. on weekdays and all day on Sundays 


Indoor Swimming Pools—Manhattan: Carmine 
St. and Sixth Ave.; 23rd St. and Ave. ‘‘A’’; 409 
West 28th St.; 232 West 60th St.; 35 West 134th 


Coney Island, W. 37th St. to Coney Island Ave. 


and holidays there is a 10 cent charge for children 
under 14, and a 20 cent charge for children over 
14 and adults. 


St.; 324 East 54th St. 
Brooklyn: Metropolitan and Bedford Aves. 


: r) : PARKS WITH BEACHES 
BRONX 
Pelham Bay, Orchard Beach. 
: QUEENS 
Jacob Riis (234.50), Jamaica Bay, Atlantic Ocean and Beach 149th St. to 169th St., Neposit, 
BROOKLYN 


RICHMOND 


South Beach, F. D. Roosevelt Boardwalk and Beach, Ft. 
Wolfe’s Pond Park, Cornelia Street, east of Hylan houlstanie er bipese ho 
There are parking fields (25c a day) in Jacob Riis Park and Orchard Beach, 


ADMISSION FEES TO BEACHES 


There is a 25 cents parking charge for automo- 


biles. The lockers cost 15 cents for a child locker, | for dressing room 


and 25 cents for adults with 50 cents per person 


OTHER CHIEF PARKS 
MANHATTAN 


Battery (21.2), Foot of Broadway and State St. 

Bowling Green (0,517), Broadway and Whitehall 
St. This park, established by the Common Coun- 
cil in 1733 as a bowling green, was rededicated on 
April 6, 1938 with a historical pageant. 

ohne NE) Fifth to Sixth Ave., 40th St. to 


Central (840.01), Fifth Ave. to 8th Ave. 
Park West), 69th St. to 110th st," (ComtT 


City Hall (10.457, including the old Post. Office site 


and Mail St., Br yi 
Soran oadway, Park Row and Cham- 


Fort Washington (123.85), ae Dr. and Hud-. 
s 


son River, 158th to Dyckman 


Fort Tryon (58.13), Riverside Drive to Broadway, 


192d St. to Dyckman S 


t. 
Madison Square (6.234), Br Madisi 
23d St. to 26t “3 ectannds sae 


Sound. Split Rock, 


. 
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Manhattan Square (17.57), Central Park W., 77 ; i 
St. to 81st St and Columbus Ave. ics Se tte oe SS 


e 
Morningside (31.24), W. 110th St. to W. 12: 
Manhattan, Morningside Aves. to Gosrisoiae 


Dr. 
Mt. Morris (20.16), Mt. Morris to Madi 
E. 120th St. to E. 124th St apis ih 


Randalls Island (193.97), East and Harlem Rivers. | 


There is a stadium to seat over 21,400 persons: 


tennis and baseball gftounds; open play areas. 


Riverside Park and Drive (293.1), along Hudson 
River, 72nd St. to 158th St. 

Carl Schurz (13.42), Ave B, 84t{1 to 89th Sts. and 
East River. —— 

Union Square (3.48), Broadway and 14th St., 4th 
Ave. and 17th St. 

Washington Square (8.6), Fifth Ave. and Waverly 
Pl. and W. 4th St. 


BRONX 


Bronx (698.41), E. 180th St., E. 210th St., Southern 
Blvd., Unionport Rd. 
at Park (38.23), Clay, Mt. Eden and Teller 
ves, 
Henry Hudson Parkway (141.8), Harlem River to 
Broadway at W. 254th St. to Saw Mill River 
Parkway. 


| MacCombs Dam (30.30), Harlem River, E. 158th 
St., E. 162d St., Jerome Ave., to River Ave. 

Old Fort No. 4 (4.64), Reservoir Ave., from Sedg- 
wick Ave. to University Ave. c 

a es Grand Concourse, Kingsbridge Rd., E. 

Franz Sigel (17.47), Grand Concourse, Mott Ave., 
Walton Ave., E. 158th St. to N. Y. C. R. R. 


BROOKLYN 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden (47.57), Eastern Park-- 


way, Flatbush Ave., Washington Ave. and Em- 
men Ge (26 

ort’ Greene -1), Myrtle Ave., De Kalb Ave., 

St. Edwards St. ‘ 
Highland (41.22), No. of Jamaica Ave., from War- 

wick St. to Force Tube Ave. The total area in 

Brooklyn and Queens is 141.28 acres. 


Marine (1,840.0), Flatbush-Gerritsen-Ellmore Aves. 
to Jamaica Bay. 

Owls Head (27.1), Shore Rd., Colonial Rd., 68th St. 

Parade Ground (39.50), Parkside Ave., Parade Pl., 
Caton Ave., Park Circle and Coney Island Ave. 

Prospect (526.25), Prospect Park W., Prospect Park 
et opast dye Parkside Ave., Ocean Ave., to Flat- 
iS ve. 


QUEENS 


Alley Pond (464.84), G. C. Parkway to Northern 
Boulevard and 233rd Street. 

Baisleys Pond (109.61), 115th Avenue to Sunrise 
Highway at South Baisley. 

ore (79.13), Sunrise Highway, East of 216th 


Chisholm (28.87), Poppenhausen Ave. to East 
River, College Point. 
Crocheron (45.79), Crocheron Ave. and 33d Ave. 


Flushing Meadow (1,257), Union Turnpike north 
to L. I. R. R., thence along Grand Central Park- 
way extended. 

Highland (141.28), Vermont Ave., Highland Blvd. 

Hillside (Cunningham) (459.27), Horace Harding 

| _ Blvd., Motor Pkway., 210th St. A 

| Jacob Riis (234.50) West End Rockaway Peninsula. 

| Rockaway (31.50), Beach Boardwalk from Beach 

: 110th St., to 126th St. 


RICHMOND 


Clarence T. Barrett (Zoo) (8.11), Clove Rd. and 
Glenwood Pl. 

Clove Lakes (191.0), Slosson and Forest Aves., Clove 
Rd. and Victory Blvd. 

Marine (1,256.0), Great Kills, bet. Hyland Blvd. 


In 1940 the outdoor swimming pools were used 
by 2,071,449 persons, of whom 749,020 were chil- 
dren admitted free of charge; 780,620 were chil- 
dren who paid 10c admission and 541,809 adults 
paid 20e admission. Free periods for children were 


Nearby 


23 municipal golf courses in and near New York 
City in 1939, according to a survey, at the annual 
turf conference and equipment show of the Green- 
keeping Superintendents Association. Kent Brad- 
ley, superintendent of the Passaic County Golf 
Course at Paterson, N. J., who made the survey, 
said that more than $500,000 was spent that year 
for labor and materials to maintain the 423 holes 
provided in the municipal courses. 

The survey included 11 18-hole golf courses in 
New York City, 4 in Bethpage Park in Long Island, 
_4 in Westchester County, 1 18-hole and 19-hole 
course in Essex County, N. J., 3 9-hole courses in 


and Lower Bay. 
oooh og (118.0), Richmond Ave. and Victory 
vd. 
Agere Pond (224.36), Holton Ave. and Cornelia 
ve. 


held every. morning except Sundays and holidays. 

Orchard Beach was visited by 1,492,600 patrons; 
Jacob Riis Park by 1,191,250. The revenue derived 
| from Orchard Beach was $75,842, and from Jacob 
| Riis Park $48,378. 


Golfers Walked 5,000,000 Miles in 1939 


Source: Greenkeeping Superintendents Association ' 
About 1,120,000 rounds of golf were played on the | 


Union County, N. J., and the 3 9-hole courses 0: 
the Passaic County Golf Course. All the courses 
surveyed were municipally owned, Mr. Bradley said. 
He estimated that golfers using these courses 
walked about 5,000,000 miles in 1939 while playing 
in the metropolitan area. He said that about 
$40,000,000 is spent yearly in the United States in 
maintaining about 5,000 public and private golf 
courses. More than 75,000 persons are employed 
maintaining the 150,000 square miles of turf area 
covered by these courses; 2,162,000 men, women ~ 
and children in the United States walked about 
238,000,000 miles in 1939 while playing golf. 


Old N. Y. Subtreasury Building a Historic Site 


Source: 


The old subtreasury building at Wall and Broad 
Sts., New York City, was set aside in April, 1939. 
as a historic site and was dedicated_on Feb. a 
1940 as a national historic shrine—Federal Ha 
Memorial. The site is under the administration 
of the National Park Service, Department of the 
cg om the new Constitution 

nder the ; 
meet at the Federal Hall March 4, 1789, but owihg 
to the absence of a quorum, it did not formally 
assemble until April 6. On that date the votes in 
the Electoral College were opened and counted, 
‘and George Washington’s election was confirmed. 
It was not until April 30 that Washington took 
the cath because of the distance that had to be 
covered by coach and four from Mount Vernon, 
pee Perla ee Suey aE Aon 

m. He arrivi n New York, by ferry, 4 
Speier to its use as the first seat of the new Fed- 


Congress was _to 


The National Park Service 


eral Government, Federal Hall, or as it was known 
before such use, City Hall, it had been used as’ 
the meeting place of Congress under the articles of 
Confederation since 1785. Before that, as far back 
as 1642, a barn-like structure occupied another 
site nearby at Coenties slip, on Pearl St., until 
1697, when fears for the safety of the Dutch bur- 
gesses caused them to refuse to use it further. 
During 1699 the foundation of a new State House 
was laid on the present site of the subtreasury, and 
was finished the following year. 

In the present building is contained in a bronze, 
glass covered frame, the brown slab upon which 
Washington stood out on the baleony of the 
building facing Broad Street, when he took the 
oath of office. ~ a 

Between abandonment of Federal Hall and erec- — 
tion of the present structure, the site was sold and 
brick stores and dwellings built. 


N. Y. City—The Zoo; Aquarium; Botanical Garden 


New York Zoological Park (Bronx Zoo) 


Source: An Official of the Society 


The Bronx Zoo, first opened on Nov. 8, 1899, is 
bounded on the East by the Boston Post Road, on 
the west by Southern Boulevard, on the north by 
Pelham Parkway, and on the. south by E. 182d St. 

The Park is free except Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days. Should Wednesday or Thursday fall on a 
legal holiday, admission is free. The opening and 
closing hours are 10 A. M. until one-half hour 
before sunset except during daylight saving time, 
when closing hour is 6:30 P. M. on week days and 
7:30 P. M. on Sundays and holidays. On pay day 
admission for adults is 25 cents, and for children 
under twelve years, 15 cents» The park covers 264 
acres (35 acres water). A 

The principal buildings are the Elephant, Lion, 
Primate, Zebra, Large Bird, Reptile, Antelope, 
Small Deer, Ostrich and Small Mammal Houses, 
and the Aquatic Bird House. The principal open- 
air inclosures are the Bear Dens, Flying Cage, 
Pheasant Aviary, the.Eagle and Vulture Aviary, 
Wolf and Fox Dens, Burrowing Rodent Quarters, 
Beaver Pond, Duck Aviary, Wild Fowl Pond and 
Mountain Sheep Hill. The National Heads and 
Horns Museum is located on Baird Court. < 

The Society makes researches in comparative 
pathology through use of post-mortem material; 
there is an oceanographic laboratory at New Non- 
such, Bermuda, under William Beebe. 3 

Nearly all the members of the hoofed animals, 
such as the bison, American wapiti (elk), red deer, 
‘Asiatic deer, sheep and goats, were born in the 
Zoological Park. With a single exception, this is 
true also of the animals on Mountain Sheep Hill, 
which include herds of aoudad, moufion and Him- 
alayan tahr, were born in the Park. eee 

The oldest animal in the Park is “‘Alice.”’ the 
Indian elephant, 48, which came there in 1908. 


Two of the original pygmy hippopotami, which 
were captured in Liberia in 1912, are still living 
after being on exhibition for nearly 27 years. A 
baby pygmy hippopotamus was born on January 
16, 1936. Peter the Great, a solemn looking Nile 
hippo, was born July 13, 1903, and has been in the 
z00 since July 14, 1906. 

“Silver Queen,’’ an adult polar bear when she 
was received in 1910, is still in excellent health. 

Other long-time residents include a _hairy-eared 
bear, 34 years; Russian brown bear, 33 years; col- 
lared peccary, 28 years; Malay tapir, 26 years; 
Prjevalsky horse, 23 years; Grevy zebra, 21 years; 
and a hamadyas baboon, 19 years. 

Among the reptiles there is a Bornean gavial 
which has been in the park for 28 years, an 
Aldabra tortoise for 31 years, and a number of 
Galapagos tortoises for 35 years. 

There are records of both Galapagos and Aldabra 
giant tortoises that lived under observation in 
tropical climates more than 150 years, when their 
lives ended upon their removal to cold climates. 

Among the oldest birds in the collection are a 
European vulture in the Park 38 years; one pelican 
36 years, and a heron 28 years. 

Lee S. Crandall, curator of Birds in the Bronx 
Zoo, in 1940 counted 1674 birds, representing 726 
varieties. 

The notable collection of hornbills was in- 
creased by the addition of two Blyth’s wreath- 
billed hornbills, from the Malay Archipelago, and 
a_ Congo white-tailed hornbill, making a total of 
13 species in this striking group. The group of 
Birds of Paradise has been increased by the arrival 
of a Wahne’s 6-wired, and also an Empress-of- 
Germany, making a total of 16 specimens. 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM IN BATTERY PARK 


The New York Aquarium, opened December 10, 
1896, is one of the largest in the world and the 
oldest in the United States. It has 7 large floor 
pools, and 169 wall tanks. _These range from 34% 
to 15,000 gallons capacity. There are numerous re- 
serve tanks containing specimens not on _ exhibi- 
tion. The building is circular in form, with a di- 
ameter of 205 feet. The largest pool is 37 feet in 
diameter and 7 feet deep. The exhibits include 
fishes, turtles, crocodilians, frogs, salamanders, 
and invertebrates, and are from both tropical and 
temperate waters. There are usually about 450 
species of fishes and other aquatic vertebrates on 
‘exhibition. The total number of specimens, ex- 
clusive of invertebrates and young fry in the 
hatchery, varies from 10,000 to 12,000. : 

Fishes hear. They have well developed internal 
ears. 


Marine fishes are represented by specimens from 
all the oceanic waters of the world, excluding the 
Arctic and Antarctic Oceans, and fresh water 
fishes are represented by fishes from all continents 
and many of the larger islands. 

The fish hatchery, maintained as a fish-cultural 
exhibit, produces yearly about one million young 
food and game fishes. These are afterwards de- 
posited in New York State waters. 

The ‘Aquarium is equipped to provide both cool 
and warm fresh and sea water for its exhibits: 
pumps circulate about 200,000 gallons of stored sea 
ee daily and an equal amount of stored fresh 
water. 

The building is open, free, every day in the 
year—9 A. M. to 5 P. M., April-September; 9 A. M. 
to 4 P. M., October-March. : 


The New York Botanical Garden 


Source: 


The New York Botanical Garden occupies 280 
acres of diversified land in the northern and 
western parts of Bronx Park. The Bronx River, 
with a gorge and waterfall, is one of its natural 
features. Along the banks of the river is the 
Hemlock Grove, including more than 3,000 native 
trees, 

The museum includes the reference herbarium 
of about 1,900,000 specimens; exhibits of plants 
growing nati 
New York; a synoptic collection, that is, specimens 
Tepresenting the Vaeee plant families of the 
world; a display of the important economic plants 
of the world; and fossil plants, the ancient an- 
cestors of the plants now living. There also is a 
collection of historic microscopes. The museum 
building contains also an auditorium in which 
popular illustrated lectures dealing with plants or 


rally within 100 miles of the City of ! 


An Official of the Institution 


their culture are given on Saturday afternoons _ 
during the greater part of the year. 

The main conservatories house numerous tender 
plants from more southern climes. The Floral 
Display House, in which there is a continuous 
show from November through May, also the Tropi- 
cal Flower Garden, Tropical Rain Forest, natural-— 
istic plantings of begonias, tropical ferns and of 
cacti and other succulent plants of the Old and 
New Worlds. 

Worthy of special mention are the seasonal out- 
door displays of popular ornamentals, beginning in 
April with four or five acres of Narcissus (daffodils) 
representing about 150 varieties, partly natural- 
ized; followed by tulips, lilacs, irises, peonies, 
roses, daylilies, water-lilies and borders of an- 
Eicon Pay ree ren one with asters and 

eptember an ctober, and - 
themums in early November. j pags” 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Brooklyn Botanic Garden occupies a tract of 
about 50 acres located between Washington and 
Plathush Avenues, south of Eastern Parkway. The 
central part of the Garden contains the Systematic 
Section, where living plants of the world are ar- 
Ranged in gene order. i addition there are 
various special gardens, such as the Ja 
Rose, Rock, Wild-Flower, Horticultural, Wall, tris, 
Water, Experimental, Children’s, etc. 

The Conservatories consist of ranges, where a 
Jarge number of tender species of Plants are 


housed, the collection of tropical economi 

being Particularly comprehensive. In cae 
ranges are set apart for the instruction of classes 
in horticulture. The Laboratory Building, fronting 
gehen pests toa pentane lecture rooms, an 

» & reference librar. 
ministration and research. ary) And SORES 
ate pees Je open free, to the 
» M. unt usk; on Sundays and Holi 

open at 10 A. M. Visited by more thon 1 aoanea 
persons yearly, it makes a contribution to the edu- 
cational and cultural life of the Greater City. 


public daily, 8 


» 


4 New York City—The Water Supply 
es eR SE SS et ee 
The Water Supply of New York City 


| Source: N. Y. City Dept. of Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity 


Area Capac- - 
Reservoirs Eleva-| ity Reser-oirs <a -|Eleva- nite 
o. | tion, [Mili’n Sq. | tion, |MiH’i 
Acres | Miles| Feet | Gals.! Acres | Miles | Feet | Gals. 
Catskill System = aes Cross River... 7 769 3: 
Ashokan—E. Basin | 5,131.2] 8.01] 587.0] $2,356||Croton Falls..." "| 1,0624| 1'86| 3004 1aveao 
Ashokan—W. Basin} 3.184.0 4.82) 590.0] 48,240 Ay “* Diverting 153.6] 0.24]. 309.1 "888 
4 SSPE oe «nlos «S00 c 168.8 0.26 450.6 948 || Gilead Lake. ....... 122.2 0.19] 496.0 380 
Kensico .. 2,218.3) 3.47) 357.0] 30,573|| Gleneida Lake... | 168.9] 0.26] 504.1 165 
' boharie, . 1,145.0 1.78) 1,130.0} 19,583}; Kirk Lake... 101.1 0.16] 582.1 565 
Wampus ae ee Se 45.6 0.07} 409.1 87 aranoues Lak 560.0} 0.87] 659.1 575 
< a Muscoot..... 1,166.1 8% f 
. Total...........|11,892.9| 18.41|....... 181,588 || New Croton. . 34953| B35] 2011] aero 
Croton System i | Sodom RB. Bran 556.8 0.90} 416.1 +24. 
meee Bons le, Pane EI S99 ep | cattete. 8. tee ook en 669.4 1.05] 324.1] 7,599 
PS. ONG... 9. x 7738. 7 hit 5.2 
Boe Brook ses 30.0 0.64 i161 ‘ins nite Pond........ 115.2 0.18} 829.6 co ee 
y’d Corners...... 5. 46} 579.6) 1,64 7. 
Se iiss io 0.55) aay : ae ‘Totals 55.50;2<5 11,752.3} 18.40)....... 103,100 
Carmel—West Br...) 1,082.8 1.69; 502.1) 10,427 Grand total ... .!23,645.2) 36.81]....... 284,706 
The deepest well on Long Island is at Point Lookout—1,266 feet. 7 
WATER CONSUMPTION IN NEW YORK CITY—(AVERAGE) PER DAY 
<<. Figures Show Millions and Tenths of Millions of Gallons 
" Year |Ma’h, Priv..} Year |Ma’h > 
_.» (Gal.) | Br.’ | Bkin.| Que. | Rich.| Cos Total| (Cal) | Brx.'| Bkin.| Quo.| Rich. Gos: | Total 
fo i 
6 8.9 | 32.9 | 528.5/|1935...| 529. 51.9) S7.2) 23.1 | 58 0.1 
10 | 11:5 | 34.6 328.9) 1936...] 541.2] 260.6] 87.7] 23.6 30.8 992'5 
-1 | 18.4 | 45.0 734.9//1937... 545.4) 257.2) 90.0) 23.4 | 59.3 975.3 
-9 | 21.7 | 45.2 | 839.6//1938...| 537:0| 273.5] 87.5] 22.3 | 60.0 | 980.3 
-2 | 29.8 | 54.5 | 985.3//1939...| 545.6) 269.5] 99.4] 23.5 | 64.1 1,602.1 


Work is in progress on 


————_ 


lion gallons. On completion of the 
drainage area of more than 1700 square miles, 
Rhode Island. 


Manhattan and Bronx—Croton water was in- 
troduced in 1842; the Bronx River in 1854; the 
Byram in 1896. 

The Catskill supply, introduced in 1917, is ob- 
tained from the Schoharie and Esopus watersheds 
in the Catskills. 

The Schoharie watershed with a drainage area 
of 314 square miles lies north of the Esopus, in the 
heart and higher section of the Catskill Mountains. 
The flow of Schoharie Creek is intercepted by 
Gilboa dam which forms the Schoharie reservoir. 

The Ashokan reservoir lies 14 miles west of the 
Hudson at Kingston, N. Y., and 92 miles from the 
northern city boundary. It is in the Esopus water- 
aaj which has a drainage area of 257 square 
miles. 

The Croton watershed, 22 miles north of the 
city line, hasan area of 375 square miles and a 
safe yield of 300,000,000 gallons daily. 

Brooklyn—The Esopus watershed together with 
the old Brooklyn system furnish the entire supply 
for Brooklyn, with the exception of the Twenty- 
ninth Ward, which is supplied by the N. Y. Water 


Service eat 

Queens—The city supplies the First, Second, 
Third and Fifth Wards. The remainder of the 
borough is supplied by 3 private water companies. 
The Catskill system furnishes about one-half of 
the total supply to the borough, the other half 
__~ being supplied by the City and private water com- 
panies from underground sources. 
Zz Richmond—The Borough is supplied from the 
Catskill system, supplemented by a small amount 
from local wells. Silver Lake reservoir, the terminal 
reservoir for the Catskill system, is in this bor- 


ough. 

The cost of the Catskill system was about $193,- 
eat of which $27,000,000 was for the Schoharie 
works. 

The city, in 1938, got $37,668,055 from the sale 
of water. . 

Hill View reservoir is in Yonkers, just north of 
the New York City line and 15 miles south of 
Kensico. 

The Hudson River is crossed by a tunnel wholly 
in granite rock, at a depth of 1,114 feet below sea 
level, between a shaft at Storm King Mountain 
on the west bank and another shaft on the east 
side of the river at Breakneck Mountain. 

At the Ashokan reservoir, and also at Kensico 
reservoir, aerators have been built, each containing 
about 1,600 nozzles, through which jets of water 
are thrown into the air, permitting admixture of 


— eS oS Ss 


et ale eR ti Cie te ee Be ee) 


desirable gases and other matters causing tastes 
and odors. Another basin, containing 3,200 nozzles, 


a new water supply system, the Dela i 1 
reservoirs of a combined capacity exceeding 230,000 million gallons, aud ee atly mate aed of 540 mil- — 
‘ 2 e Delaware system New York City will have a dependable supply 
exceeding 1500 million gallons, or 614 million tons of water per day. To furnish this supply requires a 
an area greater than the entire land area of the State of a 


oxygen from the atmosphere and removal of un-\ 


three storage 


is under construction at Kensico Reservoir, to 
aerate Delaware water. sa 

Within the screen chambers downstream from 
Ashokan and Kensico reservoirs and in the Hill 
View downtake chamber chlorine gas is introduced 
into the water for the destruction of germ. life. 
The gas, which is delivered compressed to a liqui 
State in steel containers, is neutralized or dis- 
Sipated before the treated water reaches the dis- 
tribution pipes. ve 

From Hill View reservoir Catskill water is and 
Delaware water will be delivered into the five 
boroughs by two circular tunnels, deep in solid 
rock. City Tunnel No. 1, reducing in diama 
from 15 to 14, 13, 12 and 11 feet, is 18 miles long. 
City Tunnel No. 2, which is 17 feet in diameter, 
is 20 miles long. From these two tunnels water 
is brought up through shafts to 37 underground ~ 
valve chambers, from which it is delivered to the 
large trunk mains, many of them 4 feet to 6 feet in 
diameter, in the City streets. aves 

From the terminal shafts in Brooklyn two lines 
of pipe, generally 66-inch and 72-inch steel and 
48-inch cast iron, extend to the 438 million gal-. 
lon Silver Lake reservoir in Richmond, crossing — 
the Narrows by means of flexible jointed cast- ty 
iron pipe buried in trenches in the harbor bot- — 
tom, one line 36 inches and one 42 inches ‘in 
diameter. 4 ae 

The cost of the Catskill and Delaware delivery — 
system within the City limits, including the two. 
City Tunnels, the major pipe-lines and appur-— 
tenances, and Silver Lake reservoir, exceed 
$96,000,000. 

High Pressure Fire Service System—The high — 

ressure fire service system in Manhattan is . — 

ounded by 34th St., Madison Ave., 24th St., Lex- 
ington Ave., 14th St., 3rd Ave, Bi 
St., East River, Battery, North River. 
two pumping stations—Gansevoort and West Sts... * 
and Oliver and South Sts. Each station has six. 
Alectrically driven centrifugal pumps. Either fresh 
or salt water may be used. } 

In Brooklyn there are two high pressure fire — 
service systems. The one for the business and 
manufacturing districts is bounded by the Navy — 
Yard, St. Edward’s St., St. Felix St,, Fort Greene 
Place, Fifth Ave., 24th St., Fourth Ave., 39th St. 
and the water front, covering an area of 4.8 miles. 
The supply is furnished by two stations, one lo- 
cated at the foot of Joralemon St., and the reserve 
at Willoughby and St. Edward’s Sts. ~ 4 

The Coney -Island high pressure system protects ~ 
an area of 470 acres. The pumping station is at 
West 24th Street and Neptune Ave. 


New York City—Food Supply; Market 


New York City Food Supply 


Sources: Commissioner of Markets and U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Classes of Food 


Figures in Carloads 


1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Frui 138,998 
! il and boat. 146,209 139,950 142,062 143,609 : 
Eruite aoa Woah Hee. by fritkn 65,259 71,164 54,386 64,928 80,503 
PED AIERE Se a2 saa eaes. 3 211,468 211,114 196,448 208,537 219,501 
21,370, 244,299,056) 232,843,569] 302,688,784] 264,945,528 
Pe cok. 7B5'300,173| 65'386,718| 6 302,749 74,211,206], 68,407,898 
Dressed Poultry (bs.).......--.....| 185,239,950) 212,096,792) 206,602,823; 209,147,397 31,294,107 
Fp. Lact Oe ok Geen aD paeaeiere ier 202;928/940| 205,419,720| 184/633,950| | 190,895, 
Milk ane enhin (GEO eo see Ee se 1,363,038,800 1,510,533,880 1,486,232,680 1,567,822,920 
PLO GUS emai ob ts voy lo se’dis a o's a eee k ‘ 8, s 
eee Chobsnuts ae WEATIORAS) => 55.0015 570 teietend 2,400 3,273} 2,695 2,886 
per _.| 801,176,740) 744,521,739| 795,561,611| 797,845,357 
ees ibs). PotlGcce. aoe ee be Terie 3457805 13,894/305| 13,446, 
Western dressed carcasses (Ibs.)..... 485,341,970) 430450, 264 465,482,010 502,625,157 
Western fresh and frozen cuts (Ibs.).|.... 147,674,036| 152,427,776, 159,153,766| 166,818,019 
Western cured and provisions (Ibs.). 112,918,001 113,871,446 110,318,151 1 15,696,960 
ee een processed (bs) |* <- 500,000,000 500;000/000! 500'000;000! 500,000,000 


Fish estimated (Ibs.)..........----> é 


The above tables, in their entirety, show a total of approximately 12,011,424,638 pounds. 


‘a four enclosed retail markets, tenanted 
eoaaty by former pushcart peddlers, Commission- 
er W. F. Morgan Jr. reported, ‘‘are each year sav- 
ing consumers a real fortune. A conservative esti- 
mate of the number of people patronizing these 
markets each week is 500,000. This enormous turn- 
over, and the fact that merchants in these markets 
make daily purchases of those food products which 
are cheap in the wholesale markets, enables them 
not only to operate on the smallest possible margin 
of profit but also affords the best bargains in the 
City. Because they generally sell out their total 

* 


produce each day, they can, with fruits, for ex- 
ample, afford to buy those products when ripe, 
whereas retailers who may have to hold their 
fruits for several days prefer to buy them before 
they reach full ripeness. 

“‘A survey of the sales of fish in the Park Avenue 
Market reveals that each individual licensee with 
a stand about the size of a large desk sells more 
than twice as much fish as the average retail out- 
let throughout the City, and operates on a margin 
of about 2c a pound profit, which is considerably 
less than that of the average retailer.” 


More than $2,000,000,000 worth of perishable food products, wholesale value, are received in the City 


of New York each year. 


The markets, in 1939, were rented for $1,092,224 and cost $715,107 to operate. 


The following table shows only a part of the total of carloads of fruits and vegetables unloaded in 


New York in 1939—such commodities as total over 1,000 cars. 


and vegetables. 


Hespeaew or. s.0:--.----10,617 ) Bscarole .. 
Repeeneas Remarc sk 1,512 | Grapefruit 
,Bananas .... 1,773 | Grapes 
' Beans (snap) 7,009 | Honeydews 
eets 1,409 | Lemons ... 
Broccoli Lettuce ... 
Cabbage . Mx. Citrus 
Cantaloupes Mx. Vegetables 
Carrots ..... Mushrooms 
MAWHHOWEF cS... je... ese Qnivns toa. 7 
PCD MAEARE IG ec lecsieiesere es Oranges ...... 
Corn (green) Peaches ....... 
Cucumbers .... BIE ee uk eee 
. Egg Plants. .< Peas (green) 


There are over 82 varieties of fruits 


IPBDDETS. 2.27! aree nc 3,234. 
Pineanovles ..../3o.0.40 ce »746 
Plums & Fresh Prunes.... 1,935 
PMT RIORS 5s Wage « ..23,768 
FRAGISHES, oo ..050;5.46, ncn ,O11 
SINAC os cece OE ,189 
Squash ..: 1,481 
Strawberries . . 2,162 
Sweet Potatoes 2,950. 
Bowe Tangerines .. 1,622 
are ee Tomatoes ... 9,908 
sty Sidags Tees Turnips & Rutabaga 1,370 
ab ca alms eet Watermelons ........ 2,373 


Markets—Bronx Terminal, 151st Street and Ex- 
terior Street. It is a primary market in the hand- 
ling of wholesale fruits and produce in the metro- 
politan area. It is served by railroad side-tracks 
and has a modern Farmers Square. 

_Washington Market is bounded by West, Fulton, 


_ Vesey and Washington Sts. It has been in existence 


125 years. 

West Washington Market is bounded by Bloom- 
field and Gansevoort Sts., 10th and 13th Aves.; 
is used by wholesale merchants in poultry and 


meats, 
Facing this is the Gansevoort Farmers’ Market 


bd + 


York; plums—California, Idaho; watermelons— 
Florida, Georgia, The Carolinas and Virginia: 
onions—Texas, New York, Indiana, 


aine, New York; tomatoes—Cuba, 
California. 
grapes, pears, peaches; Chile, 


_ Bfapes, peaches, pears, nectarines, melons; Mex- 


Square... In 1939 a wholesale meat and meat 
products building was completed. 

The Wholesale Fish Market (such part as is 
owned by the city) is located in a new building 
located between piers 16 and 19, East River. - : 

Wallabout Market in Brooklyn—bounded by 
Flushing, East and Clinton Aves., and the Walla- 
bout Creek; covers a wide area, principally of 
wholesale merchants’ stores. In the center of this 
area is the largest and most used Farmers’ Market 
Square in the city. In 1936 Wallabout gota rail- 
road spur freight terminal, a direct link with the 
trunk lines. 


ico, early tomatoes, peas; Cuba, 
apples, potatoes; Puerto Rico, grapefruit, oranges; 
Bahamas, tomatoes; Bermuda, potatoes, onions; 
Belgium, hot house grapes; Italy, lemons; Spain’ 
onions; South Africa, grapes. ' 

New Retail Markets—Park Avenue—Park Ave. 
from 11ith to 116th Streets—450 stands. 

one Avenue—First Ave, at 10th Street—150 
8 . 

Essex St.—Essex St. from Broome to Stanton 


grapefruit, pine- 


Sts.—500 stands. 

13th Ave., Brooklyn—13th Ave. bet. 39th & 40th 
Sts.—150 stands. 

Outdoor Markets—The number of outdoor mar- 


kets now in operation has been reduced to 17. 

has been brought about by consolidation eden 
all the lower East Side pushcart markets and 
Placing them in the enclosed Essex St. Market. 


% 
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Manufactures in New York City 2 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Wage Ww i Jost of Vv ~ 
Year Estab. Earenis Yout 2 Matariate feo ad Capital ioe — 


No. Dollars Dolars llars Doll: 
19,243 age 196,656,000 Soe 1,172,870,000 aD ag pie 


25,933 | 553,923 | 323}414/000 | 1,090,783.000 | 2'027:425,000 1/361,860,000 | 4287838 
29,621 | 585,279 | 357,498,000 | 1,229/155,000 | 2'292'832'000 | 1'626'104'000 ies 
32,590 | 638,775 | 805,822}451 | 2/861,476,000 | 5,260,707,577 | 3. 038, 587, 492 one 
26,801 536,665 | 762:596.719 2, 1248, 3,500, 925 4,328,187 499 peice 3 staeee 


22,235 


The 1935 and 1937 figures include printing and publishing. 


SUMMARY FOR 1937 BY BOROUGHS 2 


Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- Value of : 
Borough Estab. Earners Year terials Products ; 
No. Aver. No. Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1,051 20,395 26,790,376 56,074,016 324. 392,241 
4,127 135,602 156,603,490 435,570,236 543,873 
15,546 291/281 373,094,359 1,406,949'415 pa 8, 878,377 
1,358 51,596 62,774,779 230:058,866 "412/359,466 
153 7,334 10,487,577 57,261,147 88/118,703 
SUMMARY FOR 1935, BY BOROUGHS 
Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- Value of 
Borough Estab. Earners _ Year terials Products 
No. Aver. No. Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1,198 18,84 22,797,171 47,227,153 103,177,991 
122/961 135,677,680 365,372,360 723,354.86 
18,694 288 036 359,893,432 1,110,223:156 432,756,222 
1,509 7,966 54,263,260 187,001, 332,797,719 
170 af 1335 9,667,130 46,649,217 4 
SUMMARY FOR 1933, BY BOROUGHS 
DA eee 768 14,947 17,116,533 32,761,437 75,708,311 
3,500 102,112 104,783,208 283, 992°165 598,324,967 
13,638 228,859 267,763,304 845,358,515 1,871,646,053 
1187 39,927 43,175,382 140:653,691 "265,994, 
140 5,546 5,940,035 28,282,803 48,999,201 
SUMMARY FOR 1931, BY BOROUGHS 
eae Ta ar CECT SCG ESTEE UTNE 
a 1,154 17,894 26,659,100 46,724,185 115,409,116 
oS epee 5,160 122'247 157,043,169 401,685,858 838,906,451 
Manhattan.............- 18,233 262;832 401,870,084 1,323,920, 722 2,8411518,692 
Sot re 1,501 46.035 63,076,194 178,868, 754 2,547,787 
atetaiond i... 2s se +s 184 | 6,649 9,131,967 36,507,551 63,572,487 
Richmond et ee eee O''v ovnere 
1937 DATA FOR NEW YORK CITY INDUSTRIAL AREA OUTSIDE OF THE METROPOLIS. 
Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- Value of 
County Estab. Earners Year terials Products 
o. Aver. No. Dollars Dollars Dollars 
N G54 22,640 27,979,251 146,235,251 224,323,864 
496 27,182 31,961,223 181,496,327 | 264,043, 
1,731 82,677 102,915,826 318,940,782 | 619,146,173 
427 4 107,558,376 | 438,533,599 8,161,980 
35,820 1,066,445 331,722,267 | 434,547,459 
841 53,751 57,110,002 120,937,930 3,556,1 
443 35,859 7,845,000 162/377,182 278,216,197 
5,318 319,497 388,456,872 | 1,554,008,087 | 2,577,671,357 
ao | Searssr | Merstavetess | Sossresaai | Sossosress 
33 237 ; re 26 | 2:985,347,383 | 5,739,353,054 


779,486 899, 9 73) 
620,814 665,160,054 | 2'116,776,719 | 4,284'825 526. 
36.307 916,706 1,415,019.737 | 4'846,209,132 | 9,339,103,436 


rable with 1937 because of subtraction of two 1935 industries (‘“‘gas, 
eis. ? iiuminating and *neating,” and “railroad repair shops’’) which were not included 


the 1937 census. 


1935 DATA FOR INDUSTRIAL AREA OUTSIDE N. Y. CITY 


Wage Wages in Cost of Ma- Value of 
County Estab. Baaneee ear terials Products _ 
“a 
No. Aver. No. Dollars Dollars Dollars 
; 22,679,150 | 107,394,638 | 167,527, 399 
EOS OK ala aa 499 38'929 29'113'152 | 151,4937248 | 22319351345 
Smee sas: 22 3Sc ji" 1,890 iy 78,824,327 246,144,0' 477,188,316 
3 Gath ean 1.516 69,372 77,486,719 | — 315,651,74 533,098,331 
“ Middlesex. mites dee Sk 374 , 28,309,067 211,923,713 | , :240,1 
Aan ee ee 9902 49/052 48,405,117 90,967,161 | | 194,581,823 
Wie ona: foe 438 28/103 31,970,622 |  105'299'226 | 189,263,412 
Tot i! SS ae 5,709 274/724 2947109,003 | 1,121,479,163 | 1,906,607,416 
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446 New York City—Governors Island; Statue of Liberty; Forts 


Governors Island in New York Harbor 
Source: Historical and Military Records é 


Governors Island, from the early days of Dutch ; Street at the close of the day often sailed over to 
rule in New York down to the present, has always | the island to watch the races or sit on the veranda 
been a government reservation. It is egg shaped |.of the hotel. Those were in the days before the 
and lies half a mile south of the tip of Manhattan | military took over the island. It was in 1784 that 
Island and is reached by a small ferry, operated | Governor George Clinton leased the island to a 
by the government. To the Indians, the island | Dr. Price, who laid out the race track and built the 
was Pagganack, ha ac ee By oe pete to Nutten, eae ae 1730 the eee nie Geran ee dre ee 

meaning ‘‘the land where the nut trees | and seventy years e r 
eek area the Federal government, which established a mili- 

The island was purchased from the Indians by | tary post. During the Civil War many Confed- 
Wouter Van Twiller, a governor of New Nether- erate prisoners were held on the island and only 
land, and his Council in 1637 and the price was | two were known to have escaped. It was in 1878 
$1.65. The island at that-time was 100 acres in| that the island was named headquarters of the 
extent, but the tides of Buttermilk Channel, be- Department of the East by General Hancock and 
tween the island and Brooklyn, washed away about | since then has been an Army post. The Second 
forty acres. In 1903 the Army reclaimed part of | Corps Area Headquarters and the 16th Infantry, to- 
the island and extended the area of the post to gether with certain miscellaneous troops are NOW 
103 acres. The present area is 173 acres and the| (Aue. 1940) located on Governors Island (Fort 
city estimated the value of the bare island at more | Jay). 
than $7,000,000. c* The island has barracks, a theater and a polo 

The title Governors Island originated in 1698 | field, where contests are staged. In August, 1938, 
when the victorious English designated it as part | Generals House, the residence of commanding gen- 
of the Denizen of His Majesty’s Fort at New York | erals at Governors Island, had its history made a 
for the benefit of His Majesty’s Governors. The | matter of army record a century after its founda- 
American army razed the English governor’s resi- | tions were laid in the last general order issued by 
dence in 1785 and it was replaced in 1801 by Fort | Major Gen. Frank McCoy. The foundations of 
Jay, named for John Jay, an early American states- | this dwelling were laid in 1838 and the building 
man. In 1806, the fort was renamed Columbus, | was completed in 1840. In 1887 an addition to the 
put in 1904 Elihu Root, then Secretary of War, re- | then square building was made and later the slop- 
stored the original name. Two other interesting | ing roof was raised and supoprted by columns. 
structures on the island are Castle Williams, built Little was done except for routine maintenance 
in 1807 by Colonel Jonathan Williams, Engineers until 1936, when the building was restored with 
Corps, and South Battery, constructed in 1813 as WPA funds. Pilasters and moldings, doorway and 
part of the harbor defense of New York City. window frames and sills, as well as floors and wall 

At one time the island had a race track and was color schemes, were copied exactly as possible. 
a fashionable summer resort for New Yorkers. Modern appliances and fixtures were installed. 
Stock brokers and other businessmen of Wall, Restoration was completed in 1937. 


Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, is on the south side of The Narrows. Facing it, on the north side of 
the Narrows, is Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn. 3 

Fort Slocum is on David’s Island, two miles south of New Rochelle, 

Fort Schuyler is on Throge’s Neck, Bronx Borough. 

Fort Totten, Queens Borough, is 2 miles from Whitestone. 


The Statue of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island 
Source: An Official of the National Monument. 


The Statue of Liberty (a National Monument) | bassador, driving the first riv ay 
on Bedloe’s Island, New York Harbor, was first | finished (1883) uM. De Leseeee EISRaaeae The 
proposed soon after the Civil War by a group| French Committee, officially presented the Statue 
of Frenchmen led by E. de Laboulaye. They | to Ambassador Morton (July 4, 1884). The corner- 
commissioned one of their number, Frederic Au-| stone of the pedestal was laid on Bedloe’s Island. 
guste Bartholdi, sculptor, of Alsace, (born 1834, | (Aug. 5, 1884) and the French vessel, Isere, from 
died 1904), to do the work. The U.S. Congress| Rouen, France, landed the Statue in New York 
(Feb. 22, 1877) authorized President Hayes to set | City (June, 1885). The work of putting the parts 
apart a site on the island, which Bartholdi, on a | together was begun (May, 1886). The Statue was 
visit, had suggested. A committee -was formed | dedicated October 28, 1886. ; 
(1874) to raise funds. In France, 180 cities, 40 The Statue weighs 450,000 pounds (225 tons); 
general councils, many societies and thousands of | the corper alone weighs 200,000 pounds, and is 
“people contributed $350,000. In the United States, | 3-32 of an inch thick; 40 persons can stand in the 
by the eo oh “Phe World,’’ $300,000 was raised for head. The public is not admitted to the cored 
t Us code aha Atak ited The number of steps in the Statue from the top 
pint 4 ue was completed for the} of the pedestal to the head is 168; the number of 
sent 1g Amerien and shown at the Centetiial Sx: | ies lp. tne Jadger im the uplifted right tah, 6 
osition, Philadelphia, (1876). Thence it was | gro bodestal of the Statue is 89 feet in height apd 
ransferred to Madison Square, New York City, feet at the base. 
where it remained until 1884;' then returned to|_, Liberty carries in her left arm, pressed against 
France to be placed on the completed oe The | her side: sities reent ee the Law, which has 
ework and base were put in place (Oct. 24,| on it the date, in block letters (July 4, 1 
1881) in Paris, Levi P. Morton, the American Am-~ | meaning Liberty based on Law. Am ake 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE 


Ft. (jIn. Ft. |In. 
Height from base to torch. ............. | 151 | 1 ||Distan eu 
. Foundation of pedestal to torch.......... 305 | 6 Tang osies, po oS 3 é 
Meeel bo tO OF HEAD... cee ee ee ye es 111 | 6 ||Right arm, length.... a 42/10 
VG SE GE ae 16 | 5 ||Right arm, greatest thickness A haa Se) 
Index finger............ RES AG wit le Rue hie 0 ||Thickness of waist......... 35 | 0 
Circumference at second joint........... 6 ||} Width of mouth . 3/0 
Size of finger nail.............- 13x10 in, Tablet, length.....,....: 31° 23" or 
' Head from chin to cranium... .);........ 3 ||Tablet, width. . 2. . HEEL cee | 13+] 7 
Head, thickness from ear to ear..........! 101 0 'ITablet, thickness!) 1271727722727 ttt" 210 


A large outline map on the upper elevator land- | fr 
ing and skyline Biante on the balcony enable the ime ee Voveres We 3 owe eee: 
visitors to identify the landmarks and skyscrapers | ceded to the United Stat Dee ee 
of New York. The Statue is visited by 400,000 visi- | Ceds! e United States in: 1800; having sheen 
tors in a year, A charge of five cents each way | USed, Previously for quarantine purposes. Fort 
in the elevator (up or down) to the feet of Statue | Wood was built (1811) on the site of an older 
was put in effect (1939). fort. The Fort was abandoned (1937). The Is- 

Bedloe’s Island is reached by a ferry from The | land is now being landscaped as a park to provide 
| Battery. The Island lies 2,950 yards southwest | an appropriate setting for the Statue of Liberty, 
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u 
The Harbor of New York 


Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, as of June 30, 1940; depths are at mean low water 


New York Bay is the principal ey ea og entrance 
to New York City. It is divided into two parts, the 
Lower Bay and the Upper Bay, by the Narrows, a 
passage about five-eighths of a mile wide at its nar- 
rowest part. The entrance to the Lower Bay is 
between Sandy Hook on the south and Rockaway 
Point on the north and is about five miles wide. 
The Upper Bay extends from the Narrows to the 
Battery. The principal entrance channels to the 
Harbor of New York are the Ambrose Channel and 
the Main Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel. 


_ Ambrose Channel, which is the newer and more 
important channel, was completed to a depth of 40 
feet on April 17, 1914. It has a comparatively 
straight course in a north-westerly and then north- 
erly direction from deep water in the ocean 
through the Lower Bay. It is 10 miles in length 
and 2,000 feet in width. The River and Harbor Act 
of August 26, 1937, authorized a modification of the 
Federal project to provide a depth of 45 feet 
throughout the channel. The mean range of tide 
is about 4.7 feet. 


Main Ship-Bayside-Gedney Channel is the 
route formerly used by deep-draught vessels and is 
now used as an auxiliary channel for vessels and 
barges in tow. It extends westward past Sandy 
Hook and then northward through the Lower Bay 
for a total length of 11.5 miles. 

Bayside-Gedney Channel, 35 feet deep and 800 
feét wide, is the entrance from the Sea to Raritan 
Bay via Seguine Point Channel, which is part of 
the New York and New Jersey Channels. Main 
Ship Channel has a controlling depth of 30 feet and 
@ nominal width of 1,000 feet. 


The Anchorage Channel, in the Upper Bay, has 
a comparatively straight course in a northerly and 
then northeasterly direction from deep water in 
the Narrows off 9ist St., Brooklyn, through the 
Upper Bay to and opposite the lower end of Gov- 
ernors Island. It is about 4.5 miles in length and 
2,000 feet in width and has a controlling depth of 
about 40 feet. The River and Harbor Act of 
August 26, 1937 authorized a modification of the 
Federal project to provide a depth of 45 feet 
throughout the full width of channel. The mean 
Tange of tide is about 4.7 feet. 

Within the harbor there are several channels con- 
necting the different sections. Bay Ridge, Red 
Hook and Buttermilk Channels lie along the 
Brooklyn shore of the Upper Bay and form an 
easterly. channel that extends from the Narrows to 
East River and is separated from Anchorage Chan- 
nel by a broad shoal off Gowanus Bay and by Gov- 
ernors Island. By means of these channels the ex- 
tensive terminals of the Bush Terminal Co. and 
the New York Dock Co., as well as the municipal 
terminals in South Brooklyn, are directly accessible 
for large ships and have easy communication with 
the other sections of the inner harbor. 


Bay Ridge Channel has a controlling depth of 40 
feet, varying in width from 800 to 1,750 feet from 
the entrance in the Narrows to Red Hook Channel 
which latter has a controlling depth of 30 feet, 
varying in width from 500 to 1,200 feet to Butter- 
milk Channel. 

The combined length of these channels is about 
4.5 miles and the mean range of tide is about 415 
feet. 

Ik Channel extends northeasterly from 
ae Bay southwest of Governors Island to 
the East River northeast of Governors Island and 
is about 2.5 miles in length. The easterly 500 feet 
of its 1000 foot width is 40 feet deep for the 
Jength of the charinel. The mean range of tide is 
4.5 feet. 

dson (North) River empties into Upper 

Sa ae Bay ws the Battery, the southernmost 
point of Manhattan Island. The width of the 
Fiver between established pierhead lines is 3,670 
feet at the Battery and gradually decreases to ae 
feet between Castle Point, N. J., and West 14th 
Street, New York City, and 2,800 feet opposite West 
59th Street, and increasing to 4,400 feet at the 
entrance to Harlem River (Spuyten Duyvil Creek.) 

The United States project provides for a channel 
45 feet deep and 2,000 feet wide from deep water 
in the Upper Bay to West 40th Street, Manhattan; 
thence 48 feet deep and ‘the same width to West 
59th S +t, and for a channel 40 feet deep for the 
full width of the river from West 59th Street, Man- 

hhattan to the south side of Little Basin, Jersey City 
and thence a channel of the same depth to deep 
water off Ellis Island; a channel 750 feet wide and 


30 feet deep along the Weehawken Edgewater 
waterfront; the. removal of a shoal on the New— 
York side between West 19th Street and West"6ist 
Street to a depth of 40 feet; and the removal of an 
obstruction north of the mouth of Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek to the depth of the surrounding bottom. 

A channel 40 feet deep for practically the full 
width of the river exists south of West 59th Street. 
The Weehawken-Edgewater channel is 26 feet deep 
for widths varying from 500 to 750 feet. The mean 
range of tide at the Battery is 4.4 feet and op- 
posite W. 129th Street, Manhattan, 3.8 feet. 


The East River is a tidal strait about 16 miles 
long and from 600 to 4,000 feet wide, exclusive of . 
bays and estuaries, and extends from the Battery 
in New York City to Throgs Neck at the head of 
Long Island Sound. The river separates the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx from the 
Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn. 

From the Battery to the Brooklyn Navy Yard a 
channel 40 feet deep and 1,000 feet wide has been 
completed. Thence to Hell Gate the channel of 
35 feet depth is 500 to 1,000 feet wide through Hell 
Gate 35 feet deep and 600 feet wide; thence to 
Long Island Sound at Throgs Neck 35 feet deep 
and 700 to 1,000 feet wide. The mean range of tide 
in the East River is 4.4 feet at the Battery, 4 feet 
at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 6.3 feet at the east 
bh age to Hell Gate, and 7.1 feet at Throgs 

eck. 4 


Harlem River and Spuyten Duyvil Creek together 
form a waterway about 8 miles in length, which 
extends from the East River to the Hudson River 
and separates the Borough of Manhattan from the 
Borough of the Bronx. The East River entrance 
to the Harlem River is about 814 miles by water 
northeast of the Battery, and the Hudson River 
entrance to Spuyten Duyvil Creek is about 13% 
miles by water north of the Battery. The improve: 
channel in Harlem River has been dredged to a 
width of 350 to 400 feet and a depth of 15 feet. 


Bronx River is a short and narrow stream that 
empties into a shallow bay or estuary on the Hast . 
River at Hunts Point, about 11 miles northeast 
of the Battery. The navigable portion of the river 
consists of a channel extending from its mouth 
to a dam at East 177th Street. This channel is 
about 245 miles long and from about 50 to 200 
feet wide and has a depth of 10 feet and width of 
100 feet in the lower section, extending from the 
East River up to about 700 feet below Westchester 
Avenue. Above this up to a point 300 feet above 
the bridge the channel is 50 feet wide decreasing 
in depth to 5 feet; thence to about 500 feet below 
the dyeworks at East 177th Street the depth gradu- 
ally reduces to zero. The mean range of tide in 
the Bronx River is about 7 feet in the estuary and 
6 feet at the dam. 


Westchester Creek is a small stream lying wholly _ 


within the limits of the City of New York. This 
stream extends northward from an estuary in the 
north shore of East River about 14 miles north- 
east of the Battery. The estuary is about 1 mile 
long and from 500 to 3,000 feet wide. The chan-_ 
nel, about 2.6 miles long, is 12 feet deep and from 
60 to 100 feet wide. The mean range of tides is 
about 7 feet. } 
East Chester Creek is a shallow stream that 
empties into East Chester Bay, on the north shore 
of Long Island Sound, about 12 miles west of the 
Connecticut State line and about 21 miles 
east of the Battery, The lower two miles of th 
navigable portion of this stream lie wholly within 
the limits of the City of New York. The United 


150 70 feet wide from Long Island 
paeid to a point about 300 feet above the Fulton 
Avenue Bridge, a total length of about 4.7 miles. 


Flushing Bay is on the north shore of Long 
Island about 12 miles from the Battery. The bay 
is about 1 mile wide and 2 miles long. Flushing 
Creek which flows into the head of the bay, is a 
tidal stream navigable for a distance of about 1.2 
miles from its mouth. Under the United State 
project there have been provided: a channel 12 feet. 
deep and 200 feet wide from the East River to the 
mouth of the creek, thence 10 feet deep and 200 
feet wide to the Northern Boulevard Bridge, 
thence 7 feet deep and 200 to 160 feet wide to the 
Long Island Railroad Bridge at Main Street, a 
branch channel, and a maneuvering area 12 feet 
deep, and an anchorage area 8 feet deep outside 
the municipal boat basin. 
tide is about 6.8 feet. 


States project provides for a channel 8 feet deep 
to 


The mean range of the 
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es 


ON THE BROOKLYN SIDE » 


Newtown Creek, a tidal arm of the East River, 
separates the Boroughs of Queens and Brooklyn 
for a distance of about 4 miles. Newtown Creek 
channel has a ‘width of 130 feet and a controlling 
mean low water depth of 20 feet to about 150 feet 
north of Maspeth Avenue, thence 16 feet to the 
entrance to English Kills, and thence 12 feet to 
Metropolitan Avenue on the Hast Branch. In 
English Kills, the depth is 16 feet from its mouth 
to Metropolitan Avenue and thence to 80 feet north 
of Montrose Avenue, 8 feet. Dutch Kills, a tribu- 
tary entering the creek from the north about one- 
half mile above Vernon Avenue Bridge, has a con- 
trolling depth of 13 feet. The total length of navi- 
gable channel in the creek is about 5 miles; and in 
Dutch Kills about one-half mile. The mean range 
of tide is 4.2 feet. 


Wallabout Channel is a chanel in Walalbout 
Bay, on the Hast River adjacent to the United 
States Navy Yard in Brooklyn. The channel 
extends between the former island known as 
Cobb Dock, on the west, which is now connected 
to the mainland by a stone causeway; and the 
mainland on the east. The channel is about 
2,000 feet long and from 250 to 350 feet wide, and 
has a.depth of about 20 feet. At the head of 
Wallabout Channel are two bodies of navigable 
water. Kent Avenue Basin and Wallabout Basin, 
which are 2,200 feet long and 1,300 feet long re- 
spectively. 


Gowanus Creek Channel is a tidal inlet extend- 
ing northeasterly 144 miles from its connection 
with Bay Ridge Channel opposite 28th St., Brook- 
lyn. A channel 26 feet deep has been constructed 
‘extending eastward about 2,900 feet from 28th St., 
to Percival St., Brooklyn, and 18 feet deep to 
Hamilton Ave., Bridge. The Channel is 300 feet 
wide opposite 28th St., and gradually decreases in 
width to 100 feet at the Hamilton Ave. Bridge. 
The waterway beyond that bridge is known as 
Gowanus Canal. 


Jamaica Bay is situated on the south shore of 
Long Island and lies almost wholly within the lim- 
its of the City of New York. It is about 8 miles long 
and 4 miles wide, and covers an area approximately 
32 square miles. The bay contains numerous small 
fow-lying islands, which reduce the water surface 
area to about 18ig square miles. The bay is con- 
nected with the ocean by a shifting channel over 
a bar at Rockaway Inlet. The deep water channel 
through this bar is 600 feet wide and 24 feet deep. 
Under a joint project for improvement by the 
Federal Government and the City of New York, a 
channel 1,000 feet wide and 30 feet deep has been 
dredged from deep water at Barren Island up to 
Canarsie; thence 500 feet wide and 18 feet deep up 
to 500 feet northeast of Fresh Creek Basin. The 
mean tidal range is 4.9 feet. The United States is 
to provide and maintain the entrance channel, 
1,500 feet wide and 30 feet deep from deep water 
in the ocean to the interior channel and to reim- 
burse the city for dredging the main channel in 
the bay, while the city is to dredge the other 
channels within the bay, bulkhead the shores of 
the bay, and fill in behind the bulkheads, 


ON THE NEW JERSEY SIDE 


Newark Bay is a large estuary extending from the 
confluence of the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers 
south to Staten Island, a distance of about 5 miles. 
Tt is about 144 miles wide. At Staten Island the 
bay is connected on the east with Kill van Kull 
and on the west with Arthur Kill, The United 
States project provides for a channel 30 feet deep 
and generally 535 feet wide from the entrance, 
where it is widened to 1,800 feet, to a short dis- 
tance above the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
bridge, thence gradually narrowing to 400 feet and 
continuing that width to the confluence of the 
Passaic and Hackensack River channels with a 
branch channel 30 feet deep and 400 feet wide to 
the Port Newark Terminal. 


Passaic River is a tidal stream which is navigable 
for vessels drawing 10 feet of water as far as 
Eighth Street, City of Passaic, 15.4 miles above 
ts mouth. The United States project provides for 
channel in the river 30 feet deep and 300 feet 
wide to a point 3,000 feet above the Lincoln High- 
way Bridge, thence 20 feet deep and 300 feet wide 
_ to the Nairn Linoleum Works, thence 16 feet deep 

and 200 feet wide to the Montclair and Greenwood 
Lake Railroad Bridge, thence 10 feet deep and 150 
feet wide to the 8th St. Bridge at Passaic. 


Hackensack River is a tidal stream which merges 
with the Passaic River at the head of Newark 
Bay. The United States project provides for a 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ‘HARBOR—Continued 


channel 30 feet deep and 400 feet wide from the 
Newark Bay Channel to the Jersey Central Rail- 
road Bridge, thence 30 feet deep and 300 feet wide 
to a point 2,000 feet north of the Lackawanna 
Railroad Bridge, thence 12 feet and 200 feet wide 
to Little Ferry; then 12 feet deep and 150 feet 
wide to the New York & Susquehauna & Western 
Railroad bridge, a total length of 16.5 miles. 


New York and New Jersey Channels extend from 
deep water northeast of Sandy Hook through 
Lower New York Bay and Raritan Bay to Perth 
Amboy, and thence through Arthur Kill, Lower 
Newark Bay, and Kill Van Kull to deep water in 
Upper New York Bay. The combined length is 
about 37 miles.. A channel 30 feet deep and 400 
feet wide is completed through Raritan Bay and 
Arthur Kill, passing south of Shooters sland and 
of the same depth and a minimum width of 400 
feet through Kill Van Kull. 3 

The existing project, authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act, approved August 30, 1935, pro- 
vides for a channel through Gedney and Bayside 
Channels, Lower New York Bay, Raritan Bay, 
Arthur Kill, Lower Newark Bay, and Kill van Kull 
to Upper New York Bay, the depth to be 37 feet in 
rock and 35 feet in soft material throughout, ex- 
cept in Arthur Kill between a point 1,000 feet 
north of the mouth of Smith’s Creek arid a point 
1,000 feet south of Buckwheat Island, where the 
depth will be 30 feet; the width to be 800 feet 
through Gedney and Bayside Channels, 600 feet 
across Lower New York and Raritan Bay and in 
the Arthur Kill to a point 500 feet south of 
Morse Creek widened to 800 feet in the Vi- 
cinity of Seguine Point and Wards Point, respec- 
tively, thence 500 to 600 feet wide and passing 
north of Shooters Island to the junction of the 
channel into-Newark Bay; and thence 800 feet 
wide through Kill van Kull to Upper New York 
Bay, with 2 anchorages 38 feet deep, one in the 
von of Sandy Hook and one south of Perth 

mboy. 


ON THE STATEN ISLAND SIDE 


Arthur Kill separates Staten Island from New 
Jersey. It is about 12 miles long. This channel, 
together with Kill van Kull and the lower end of 
Newark Bay, forms the waterway between New 
York and New Jersey, the boundary between the 
two states following the centre of the waterway. 
Vessels 30-foot draft can be taken at mean low 
water into Arthur Kill, either via Lower New York 
Bay and Raritan Bay, or via Upper New York Bay, 
Kill van Kull and the lower end of Newark Bay. 
This waterway is part of the New York and New 
Jersey Channels. : 


Kill van Kull, a connecting waterway about 3 
miles in length, lies between the northern shore of 
Staten Island and Bayonne, N. J., and extends 
from the lower end of Newark Bay to Upper New 
York Bay. This waterway is also part of the New 
York and New Jersey Channels. 


Raritan Bay lies at the southern end of Staten 
Island_and forms the western portion of Lower 
New York Bay, Its greatest length from north 
to south is about 5 miles and from east to west 
about 7 miles. The Raritan River empties into 
the bay at its western end, and the Arthur Kill 
extends northward from its western end. Vessels 
enter the bay by way of the Bayside-Gedney Chan- 
nel. A channel 25 feet deep and 300 feet wide 
extending from the channel in Raritan Bay into 
the Raritan River to above the Long Branch 
Division of the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Bridge has been dredged. 


Shrewsbury River is mainly a. large tidal basin 
consisting of 2 bays. The North Branch (Navesink 
River), and the South Branch unite in the vicinity 
of Normandie to form the so-called Main Stem, 
which extends generally northwest, to the outlet 
at the southeast end of Sandy Hook Bay. The 
United States project provides for a channel 12 
feet deep and 300 feet wide to below the highway 
bridge at Highlands, thence 9 feet deep and 150 
feet wide in the south branch to the City of Long 
Branch, and a channel 6 feet deep and 150 feet 
wide in the north branch from the junction at 


Normandie to Red Bank. The total length of — 


channel under improvement is about 15 miles. 


Great Kills, Staten Island, N. ¥Y. Great Kills is a 
harbor on the southeast shore of Staten Island. The 
United States project provides for a channel 10 
feet deep_and 150 feet wide extending from dee 
water in Lower New York Bay to the entrance o 
the harbor and thence of same depth and width 
along the west side of the harbor and for an 
anchorage area of 138 acres, 8 feet deep. ; 
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Life Insurance in Force in the United States 


Source: Life Insurance Year-Book of The Spectator, Philadelphia: figures do not include business ot 
foreign companies operating in the United States 


As of Dec. 31 Ordinary Policies {Industrial Policies Group Policies All Policies el 
—-eooooooeooOoOoO | | KS 
$1,0 No. $1,000 No. $1,000 No. 1, 
23, ast .758| 54,519,176] 73,735,801] 12,893,681] 11,181,| 4,299,271] 97,629,440 71 649-128 
25, 486, 973/59.031,335| 76,404,906] 14,034,820] 13,824"] 5,425:988|101,904'893] 7814921142. 
127,668] 65.043,873|82,246,402| 15,548,448] 181367 | 6,429;742| 1091392437] 87'022'103 
3, 33 620)70,486,444) 85,843,734] 16,685,581) 18,153 | 8,034'290|114'994'512| 95!2067315 
31,311,381) 76,122,996) 89,414,058]17,901.997| 27,182 | 9,121/448| 12017531521] 103,146,440 
32,738,561! 79,774,841| 89,436,438] 18,287,408] 37:774 | 9/886/029| 122.212.773| 107,948,778 
POTN ems kc. - 23,498,958} 80,657,119] 88,228,404] 18,274,432] 33,174 | 9/954'011/121.760,536] 108,885,562 
32,788,251| 76,780,238] 82,944,658] 17,265,390| 29,713 | 95108,742]115.762.622|103.154.370 c 
31,924,906] 71,918,829] 81,517,404] 17,154,473] 27,284 | 8/911'7421113.469.594| 97.985, 
32,622/406| 71.298, 880 82,579,393] 17,650,708] 20,324 8.593.022 115,222,123] 98,542,411 
33,373,787| 71,963, 295]83,970,863] 18.297, 543 25,203 |10,469/577| 117,369,853] 100,730,415 
34,393,897| 73.737.605| 86,715, 418 19,463,951] 21/932 |11.465,650|121,1 104,667,206 a 
«. |35,255,027| 76,071,004] 88,881,442) 20,591,183! 21/142 |12/910,263]124,157,611| 109,572,451 Ms 
. |35,939,231|77,265, 494) 88,516,166] 20,985,705] 22'791 |12/803/490|124.478.188|111,054,689 / 
36,992, 120|78,813,619/87,934,374|21,140,150| 24'438 |14'022'749| 124'950,932| 113,976.51 2 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


a 
Year Pay- Liabil- |) Year Pay- Liabil- i 
(Cal.) | Income] ments Assets ities (Cal.) Income | ments Assets ities : 
1,000 | $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1.000 | $1.000 $1.000 $1,000 
1925..... 3 ony, 800| 1,246,169] 11,537,615 10,867, 475}/1933..... 4,622,292/3,016,434|20,895,726|19,885, yd 
1926..,.. 3}330,298|1!373,201|12,939,807| 12.17 — i 4,785,985 |2,704,946|21,843,794| 20,313,483 
1927..... 3,673, 151/1,499,899}14,391,851/13,550,908//1935..... . ee 095/2,535,113/23,216,496|22,219,729 
2028.5... 4,087,933} 1,698,735/15,961,094/15,0 "582 1936...... 180,225/3,518, ‘026 24,874,316/23, 702,380 
1929. ... 4336,738 1,961,507 17,482, aT 16,507, rs Sy Cee 3 257,049 |3,610,343/ 26,249,049) 25,084,340 
198... s. « 4,593,973 /2,246,776/18,879,611/17,862,142//1938..... 5,357,452(3,744,417 |27,755,660|26,510,792 
ae 850,376 2,606,551 20,159,940 19,115, "380 1939... 6. 5,453, 1133 2,641,526 |29,243,411/27,925,660 
1932. .... 4.653,396 3.087.014 20.754,112 19, 773,947 


Including the United States, there is in force in the world over $152,000,000,000 of life insurance. 


New Life Insurance Purchased, 1914-1939 


Source: Association of Life Insurance Presidents; actual new Bukitied figures—exclusive of revivals, 
increases and dividend additions—of 42 United States companies having 82 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United States legal reserve companies. 


Indus- Indus- 
Period |Ordinary| trial Group Total Period |Ordinary| trial Group Total : 
1,000 1.000 is vy $1 000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,0 
i833 662,600: 5,474| 2,324,907||1927...| 7,677,963] 2,667,331| 824,373 11°169,667 
1,721,546 532 aris 2 1928...] 8,083,910) 2,692,520} 1,336,329]12,112,759 
2,127,075} 703,743 78,7 2,909,538 || 1929...) 8,684,131] 2,898,157] 1,185,364/12,767,652 
2,466,121 737,810 178,336 * +267 || 1930 8,396,968] 2,851,129) 1,092,165|12,340,262 
2,571,508] 793,187 656] 3,611,351 || 1931 7,409,815| 2,797, 796,164|11,003,14 
4,483,759 425,574| 5,844,140|/1932.::| 5,931/327| 2:477/268| 627,140] 9,035,735 
5,417,908) 1,116,522) 425,737] 6,960, 1933...] 6,085,757) 2,320,874) 357,206] 7,763,837 
4,462,939] 1,257,75' 111,083] 5,831,781 |/1934...| 5,528,884) 2,527,227) 497,037) 8,553,148 
4,913,464| 1,418, 276,428] 6,608,693 || 193 5,580,9' 2,521,284) 665,142) 8,767,386 
5,879,457| 1,720,054 20,045} 8,119,556 || 1936 5,371,239] 2,695,602} 584,795) 8,651,636 
6,256,029] 1,963,554) 597,765) 8,817,348 ||/1937...| 5,591,842) 2,640, 760,932] 8,992,918 
7,253,168] 2,359,174 998,784 |10,611,126 ||1938...| 4,867,428) 2,178,848 476,451) 7,522,727 
7,667,645) 2,566,059) 1,050,605 /11 1284,309 || 1939": °] 5,015.701| 1,484,095| 803,101] 7,302,897 
y FIRE, MARINE, AND OTHER INSURANCE IN 1939 
The statistics cover 371 stock companies. 
Income Income 
from Losses from Losses 
Prem’ms Paid Kind of Risk Prem’ms Paid 
ets 3 6A ee d mari d 45 374 534 19958, 686 
448,606, 08 489 188,183,840)|| Inland marine and transp.. 574, 
45,006 489 1 17,233, 963||Aircraft.................. 1,380,715 469.741 
1,881,492 606,299||Rain and flood............ 3,673 068 
7,301,013 745,421|| Auto casualties. ........... 8,957,562 7 ore! 374 
1,026,122) S/G52 AU Others: 50 sissies « o.34's's 4,868,06 oo 463 — 
9122-884 si! us ee Supplem, contracts........ 4,991,387|° 76,573 
198" 382, 623] 19;541,399]}}' Total)... .5 6... cc ice es 814,513,872!366,356,039 
to the income, making a total of $928,656,328. Management 
eh eg 7 245,083). Jiwhick included. $2 214,520,002 best age BA oo sarees plus $63,729,391 dividends 
to stockholders, etc., brought total dis ursements up to $856,485 


The above data do *not include 182 mutual fire insurance retested ys with $322,975,448 assets. 


Annual Fire Losses in the United States 
Source: 1879-1916, Journal of Commerce; since, National Board of Fire Underwriters 


Year Loss Year Loss Year Loss | Year SS 
: 400/|1907....... + {$215 084,709)/1 2 tte pean . |$459,445 
$02'si8.796||1 1908. 217,885,850 «| 320,540,399 501,980, aoe 
99: 188,705,150 1886,677 45 +643; 
11 214,003,300 495,406,012 400,859,554 
217,004,575 506,541,001 271,453,189 
206,438,900 535,372,782 271,197,296 
78 203,763,550 Z 549,062,124 235,263,401 
1,439,350/|1925 559,418,184 ,659.449 
9 172) 1033, Meee 1338 ret as Pett oe 254, 8407 Sue 
S16c--2.00. 258,377,952 See oe 8,4 
staGil, $00 ist? Care 289/535, 1050 (Cre nOn 464,607,109 274,943,000 


’ Fires cost annually in the United States about 10,000 human lives. 
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Foreign Countries—Moneys in American Equivalent. 


Foreign Monetary Units Valued in U. S. Money (Oct. 1, 1940) 


Source: Official Bulletin, the Treasury Department 


Pursuant to the Tariff Act of 1930, the 


following estimates by the Director of the Mint of the values of 


foreign monetary units are hereby proclaimed to be the values of such units in the money of account 


of the U. S. in estimating 
1940. 


the value of all foreign merchandise during the quarter beginning October 1, 


If no such value has been proclaimed, or if proclaimed varies by 5% or more from the buying rate in 


the New York market at noon on the 


entine Republic, peso ($1.6335). Given value 
ia oF gold Beno! Paper nominally convertible re 
44% of face value. Convers. suspend. Dec. 16, 1929. 

“Australia, pound ($8.2397). Control of gold 
stocks and exports authorized Dec. 17, 1929. 

Belgium, belga ($0.1695). By decree of Mar. 31, 
1936. One belga equals 5 Belgian francs. The 
Angilo-Belgian financial agreement of June 7, 1940, 
fixed the rate of exchange of the Belgian franc and 
the franc of the Belgian Congo at 176.625 francs 
for £1 sterling. . 

Bolivia, boliviano ($0.6180). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 23, 1931. : 

Brazil, milreis ($0.0606). Based upon official rate 
for milreis in terms of the dollar as announced by 
the Bank of Brazil. Conversion of Stabilization 
Office notes into gold suspended Nov. 22, 1930. _ 

British Honduras, dollar ($1.6931)). Conversion 
of notes suspended. 

Bulgaria, lev ($0.0122). Exchange control estab- 
lished Oct. 15, 1931. 

Canada, dollar ($1.6931). Embargo on export of 
gold, Oct. 19, 1931; redemption of Dominion notes 
in gold suspended April 10, 1933. +3 

Chile, peso ($0.2060). Given valuation is of gold 
peso. Gold pesos are received for conversion at the 
rate of 4 paper pesos for one gold peso. Conversion 
of notes suspended July 30, 1931. 

China, yuan. Silver standard abandoned by de- 
cree of Noy. 3, 1935; bank notes made legal tender 
under Currency Board control; exchange rate for 
British currency primarily fixed at about 1 s. 242 d., 
or about 29442c U. S., per yuan. 

Hong Kong, dollar. Treasury notes and notes of 
the three banks of issue made legal tender by sil- 
ver nationalization ordinance of Dec. 5, 1935; ex- 
change fund created to control exchange rate. 

Colombia, peso ($0.5714). Obligation to sell gold 
suspended Sept. 24, 1931. New gold content of 
56424 grams of gold 9/10 fine established by mone- 
tary law of Nov. 19, 1938, effective Nov. 30, 1938. 

Costa Rica, colon: ($0.7879). Conversion of 
notes into gold suspended Sept. 18, 1914; exchange 
control established Jan. 16, 1932. 

Cuba, peso ($1.0000). By law of May 25, 1934. 

Czechoslovakia, koruna. ; 

Denmark, krone ($0.4537). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 29, 1931. 

Dominican Republic, dollar ($1.6931). U. S. 
money is the principal circulating medium. 

Ecuador, sucre ($0.3386). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Feb. 9, 1932. 

Egypt, pound (100 piasters) ($8.3692). Conver- 
sion of notes into gold suspended Sept. 21, 1931. 

Estonia, kroon ($0.4537). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended June 28, 1933. ; 

_ Finland, markka ($0.0426). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Oct. 12, 1931. 

France, franc. Provisions of monetary law of 

Oct. 1, 1936, providing for gold content of franc, 


* superseded by decree of June 30, 1937, which stated 
_ that the gold content of the franc shall be fixed 
‘ultimately by a decree adopted by the Council of 


Ministers. Until issuance of such decree a stabili- 
zation fund shall regulate the relationship between 
the franc and foreign currencies. 

Germany, reichsmark ($0.4033). Exchange con- 
trol established July 13, 1931. 

Great Britain, pound sterling ($8.2397). Obliga- 
a Chg eae at legal monetary par suspended 
Sept. 21, ‘ 

Greece; drachma ($0.0220). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Apr. 26, 1932. 

Guatemala, quetzal ($1,.6931). Conversion of 
notes into gold suspended Mar. 6, 1933. 

Haiti, gourde ($0,2000). National bank notes re- 
deemable on demand in U. S. dollars. 

Honduras, lempira ($0.8466). Gold exports pro- 
hibited Mar. 27, 1931; lempira circulates as equiva- 
lent of half of U. Roan. “ee 

Hungary, pengo . - Exchange control es- 
tablished July 17, 1931. 

India (British), rupee ($0.6180). Obligation to 
retciaea at legal monetary par suspended Sept. ait 


Indo-China, piaster. 
franc at the rate of 1 
conversion of notes into 


Piaster pegged to French 
piaster = 10 French francs; 
gold suspended Oct. 2, 1936. 


day of exportation, conversion shall be made at such buying rate. 


Ireland, pound ($8.2397). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 21, 1931. 

Italy, lira ($0.0526). New gold content of 46.77 
milligrams of fine gold per lira established by 
monetary law of Oct. 5, 1936. 

Japan, yen ($0.8440). Embargo on gold exports 
Dec. 13, 1931. 

Latvia, lat. Currency pegged to sterling Sept. 
28, 1936, at 2,522 lat = £100; on Sept. 13, 1939, a 
law was passed providing that if the Lee ine sterling 
should depreciate by more than 5 per cent with 
respect to the United States dollar, or the Swedish 
krona, the Bank of Latvia shall take steps to keep 
the rate of exchange of the lat stable by basing it 
on gold or some other monetary unit. 

Liberia, dollar ($1.6931). British money is prin- 
cipal circulating medium. 

Lithuania, litas ($0.1693). Free export of gold 
suspended Oct. 1, 1935. 

Mexico, peso. Decree of Aug. 28, 1936, left the 
monetary unit, the peso, to be later defined by law. 

Netherlands and colonies, guilder (fiorin), 
($0.6806). Suspension of convertibility of notes 
into gold and restrictions placed on free gold ex- 
ports—Sept. 26, 1936; fold export prohibition re- 
pealed by decree June 28, 1938; prohibition restored 
by Act. of Nov. 25, 1938. The Anglo-Netherlands 
financial agreement of June 14, 1940, established 


the official rate of exchange between the Nether- .- 


lands Indies guilder and the pound sterling at 7.60 
guilders for £1 sterling, 

Newfoundland, dollar ($1.6931). Newfoundland 
and Canadian notes legal tender. 

New Zealand (pound ($8.2397). Conversion of 
notes into gold suspended and export of gold re- 
stricted, Aug. 5, 1914; exch. regula. Dec., 1931. 

Nicaragua, cordoba ($1.6933). Embargo on gold 
exports Nov. 13, 1931. 
_ Norway, krone ($0.4537). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Sept. 29, S 

Panama, balboa ($1.0000). U. S. money is prin- 
cipal circulating medium. 

ere eed aoe eee CEES Para- 
guayan paper currency is used; exchange con 
established June 28, 1932. < suet 

Obligation to pay 


out noha Gomaeta ahaa peer exchange control 
ae petas Cau CEDETAGT OE  Geeeaaate of notes into 
oO hilipnios per aN (OSI, By act ap- 
Oe piia alokt *¢$0 1500). Exchange control estab- 
Ea ce A Gold exchange stand- 
a Ramin een "xchange control estab- 
lished May 18, 1932. 
sna Ba eeeded BSED aSoNreTION oF note 
Spain, peseta. ‘ 
pad ering One Sd Re See 
a oe Conan 
enacted Sept. 27, 1936, instructed the Swiss Na- 
tional Bank to maintain the gold parity of the 


franc at a value ranging between 1 5 
crams of fae Bela gs 90 and 215 milli 


Thailand (Siam), 
version of notes into 


100 piasters equal to 
notes into gold sus- 


Union of South Africa, pound (88.2397). 
sion of notes into gold suspended Dec. 28, 1932. 
Union of Soviet Republics, chervonetz ($8.7123). 
_ Uruguay, peso ($0.6583). Conversion of notes 
into gold suspended Aug. 2, 1914; exchange control 
eee ee bi ae New gold content of 
Xi ams of pure er pesi 
monetary law of Jan. stn 19: Besp eeeaa 


Venezuela, bolivar ($0.3267). ; 
established Dec. 12 ee 67). Exchange control 


Yugoslavia, dinar ($0.0298). 
established Oct. 7, Nae 98). Exchange control 


pended 1916; exchange control 
26, 1930. i} trol established Feb. N 


Conver-. 
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Ba ILLINOIS STATISTICS 4 


Population and Area of Counties ‘si 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census; for 1940 returns see Index, Population 
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POPULATION AND AREA OF COUNTIES (Continued) 


Population 
Land 
; ar:a 1930 } Stet cent of 
un in Sq. |——————_ crease 
x eben miles motes foPetca| 1920 |. 1910 | 1900 "| B98) fe 
193 ‘ota square 0} 
mile 1930 | 1920. 
Sangamon............ 876| 111,733] 127.5 | 100,262} 91,024) 71,593 61,195} 11.4 10.1 
Sonnvler - en Giga 432) 11,676) 27.0’ 8,285]. 14,852) 16,129 16,013|-—12.1 |—10.6 
BEDE a iss ss. 249 8,539) 34.3 9,489} 10,067) 10,455) 10,304)-10.0 | —5.7 
SNOIDS Nee sete fe ces 772| 25,471) 33.0 29,601] 31,693) 32,126 31,191/—14.0 | —6.6 
bebe etd gsnce = 290 9,18: Sie °9,693| 10,098} 10,186 9,982} —5.3 | —4.0 
Stephenson ........... 559] 40,064; 71.7 37,743] 36,821) 34,933 31,338 6.1 2.5 
Tazewell....../...-.. 647| 46,082} 71.2 38,540] 34,027} 33,221 29,556) 19.6 13.3 
BENE ic hoe = b's eee = 403} 19,883} 49.3 20,249| 21,856) 22,610 21,549] —1.8 | —7.4 
Vermilion 921} 89,339) 97.0 ,162| 77,996} 65,685 49,905 3:7 10.5 
Wabash 220 13,197 60.0 14,034 14,913 12,583 11,866} —6:0 |} —5.9 
Warren 546| 21,745] 39.8 21,488] 23,313} 23,163 21,281 1.2] -7.8 
Washingt: 561} 16,286} 29.0 18,035} 18,759} 19,526 19,262} —9.7 | —3.9 
Wayne.... 733| 19,130) 26.1 2,772 ,697| 27,626 23,806/—16.0 |—11.4 
RO bites eee se 507| 18,149) 35.8 20,081} 23,052) 25,38! 25,005] —9.6 |—12.9 
Whiteside..........0% 67 39,019 57.5 36,174 34,507 34,716) 30, 7.9 4.8 
(ic 55 See are eee 844] 110,732} 131.2 2,911} 84,371) 74,764 62,007) 19.2 10.1 
Williamson........... 449} 53,880} 120.0 61,092 ,098] 27,791 22,226] —11.8 35.5 
Winnebago........... 529] 117,373} 221.9 90,929} 63,153] 47,845 39,938] 29.1 44.0 
WVOOGIONE soe nick. owes 628) 18,792 35.6 19,340 20,506 21,822 21,429} —2.8 | —5.7 


Color, Nativity, Sex for Hlinois, 1910-1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


i Males per 100 
Class of - Number Per Cent 1930 Females 


Population 
1930 1920 1910 | 1930] 1920] 1910| Male | Female | 1930 | 1920 | 1910 
‘ The State 
‘White... .|7,266,361|6,299,333|5,526,962| 95.2| 97.1] 98.0/3,685,284/3,581,077| 102.9 103.8] 106.6 
"328,972| 182/274) '109,0 43] 2.8] 1.9] 164,425] '164'547| 99/9] 106.1] 109.1 
35,321) 3,673! . 2, $80] os} Otl. 27 23,748] 11,573 3 “9/1,183.6 
DRSUOO tia ATS leech acs at Arde 18,216 fies 
469 194 SS | epee Pe ae 250 
AGA OT 76a 5s SelNS leis Seal elec wey 2G 
564 472 Tebleaae ta eke eee 414 
2,011 164 Bia sailee teal Celine rl Gas 
87 33 TT ra sh Sees og 72 
76 3\2 66 
Aline Dh eae lb mache 6 
aD; 
092, e) 79.3] 78.5 
Native par. 3,768,990|3,006,563]2,600,555| 49.4| 47.3 
For. mixed par 2,279, 213|2,025,819|1,723,847| 29.9] 31.2 
Foreign par... . /1,606,599]1,467,036|1,232,155| 21.1] 22.6 
Mixed par. 672.614| 558,783] '491,692] 8.8] 816 
Foreign-born w.. 1,218,158] 1,206,951/1,202'560| 16.0] 18.6 
Waturalized....| 789/570] '666,460/......... 10.3] 10.3}. 
Lead papers....| 127,646} 136,346/......... 1.7} 2.1). 
PAI ORS ccs 256;716| 327,119|......... 3.4] 5.0]. 
Taknown. | 44,226| 77,026|........ 0.6} -1.2|: 41 
Fotal Pop... . 17,630,654] 6,485,280/5,638,591 |100.0]100.0|100.0|3,873. iF 3,757,197 
rban Pop 
White... .. . -}5:300,343 4,237,825]3,388,881| 94.0] 96.2] 97.5|2,657,560| 2,642,783 
p 304,036] 161,728] ' 85,538] 5.4| 3:7] 2.5] 150,386] |153.650| _97.9| 104.1] 106.0 
31348] 31609; 3:10 O:6| O41 Oa] sional tT '326| 203.6] 733.311 3988 
Total... :/5,635,727| 4,403, 153|3,476,929|100.0|100.0|100.0|2,828,968| 2,806,759] 100.8] 101-7) 104.9 
ural pop. 
White ae 1,966,018]|2,061,508]2,138,081| 98.6] 99.0] 98.9|1 027, 724| 938,294] 109.5 
RE i ais. 24/936] ' 20,546] ' 23,511] 1.2] 1.0) Li] 14,039 10,897 128.8 1356 190-8 
_ Other TAGES... . 3,973 73 70| 0.2). 2;726| 1/247] 218.6}. 
| Total... 1,994,927|2,082,127/2,161,662]100.0/100.0|100.0]1,044,489| 950,438] 109.9] 108.7] “io9.9 
985,864) 1,085,104|.........| 99.4] 99.5]. 525,983] 459,881] 114.4] 111 
5,479)" 5,624. 0.6] 0.5): 2,906 2,573) 112.9 ide ah 
: Toya AAS Sete Li) Pen [ere Ai 
991,401] 1,090,736]. 00.0}100.0}: 528,927] 462,474|i14.4|° Vito}... °° 
980,154] 976,404).........| 97.7] 98.5). 501,741} 478,413] 104.9] 1 
4 7 14,922 get re 19) 1.5). ad, 133 8,324 133.7 Teen 
wats sae (22 Toho ok aie 
:/100.0]i00.0} : 515'562| 487'964| 105-7)" 106. 


Illinois School Spa cenis 


Source: State Department of Education 


: i Daily Teachers’ T 
‘ Attendance | Teachers Salaries* Reheauieeee : Sehoots: 
ADI). cuodt ate ee 779,040 29,281 | $590.00 -| $35,259,197 
32/820 713.84 40,612'435 $38. 86 ates 
36,599 1,079.88 68,784,467 171,518,064 
47766 | Lesise | dereersrs | aa7eaes 
47,179 1'316.62 17o,879 383 eee 
7.677 1,364.15 147;789'857 
; 47.819 1,403.72 160;,099/981 
48/663 1/502.56 184/221/300 
48,919 1,682.62 |. 153,167/279 


maverage annual salary, 
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Chief Manufacturing Industries in Illinois in 1937 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Work- Year’s Value of 
Industries ers’ Wages Product m 
All pg ake total: 8.8 
ee Teen 6 is EE eB bg 6 6'a's va os 6g Oe ale Wants arent haeere 668, 841/$862,793,453/$5, 304,282,629 
RE ke hk 9 PAGER MEN Rays oc Sess Wick cman MP us sree aCe s 525,945 581,388, 171) 3, 743, 099; 217 
. Abrasive wheels, stones, paper, and cloth, and related roducts . 5 582 598,758 4,698,24 
ow Ee implements (including tractors) : 282/223" "B74 

Awnings, tents, sails, and canvas Covers 1/866,470 
fo SS ATEN CR CY a 3 308, 946 

ags, paper, exclusive of those made in paper mills. 5,225,553 
Baking powder, yeast, and other leavening compound 10,020,925 
Beauty-shop equipment, except furniture 2,996,337 
PomeremsnMOnAIGONGNG <5. cos. al. ss. +-.-..ccte ese ss cece 14,812,384 
eee TITOL INES eS EE los oe bcc cm eck s aodlhanaae 63,875,114 
Bae cop Do - Re eee 11,242,98 

PsA VERONA PIVOGS 2 o.oo kc culcn vec ecwemedee 12,384,331 
Bookbinding and blank-book making 16,530,061 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings......... 2.0.0.0... cece ee euees 0 4,817,610 
Boots and shoes, other than rubber 2 65,413,098 
Boxes, paper, not elsewhere classified . 5 41,936,605 
Boxes, wooden, except cigar boxes. . 2 6,583,417 
Bread and other bakery products. 3 126,437,147 
ol SO aa ere 2 23;916,697 

_-Canned and dried fruits and vegetabi ; % 

preserves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles, and && ee ere --| 7,270 6,117,375) 64,654,684 
SeremertetO lid GUOCKM FAUTOAD ... 2. 2. oo cw cena ees ee ete es ees 8,892) 13,771,055 67,522,579 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines, and other busi- 

De machines GxGept typewriters... 2... . sce cee eens 1,781 2,507,665 14,823,111 
Caskets, coffins, burial cases, and other morticians’ goods............ 1,654 2'089/076 9,062,736 
EINES ES, OR EE eae 5 Giese ener 1,459 1,988,503 7,897,271 
EE ee et eee 530 665,889 10,595,061 
Chemicals not elsewhere classified ...............-.... Sr ee ep ee 6,745,031 61,335,738 
Clay products, other than pottery. Aya ee 2,743 3,107,632 8,275,533 
Clean and polishing preparations 525 606,355 6,967,088 
Clocks, watches, time-recording de vices, and materials and parts e cept 

uss EG Pa ss eee EE OE eet ses 6,928 8,489,210 26,512,454 

m s ths’, and boys’, not elsewhere c —regular ‘ 
Genie 2 = Ac sine tate aes. ae os pee ope ee PE ees 12,395) 14,796,691 53,625,870 
lot! i men’s, youths’, and boys’, not elsewhere class i—- contrac ' 
me peal Fite _ “4 delphi Be es = Pi Ss ae es ae ES 2,221 2,009,480 3,635,238 
fin 5 , Misses’, and children’s, not elsewhere class! — ; 
Cloth - women EPP ee ip So BE eo en ee ae 1,264 920,171] 4,779,566 
cludin; Tk shirts), d sport garments, except 
cleat ag e <i Es a gree owas : . 5 pig : + Pee eras ase es 2,752 2,105,257 10,170,699 


738} 1,127,019] 11,284,153 
785,519 


ven . 1,368} 2,195/859| 25,082,672 
Coker B protic ucts. fe See ae 606 729.758 2'852,498 
Gomiensen Sean ARO EUR So Sw sas sata mao dd me vinielep Steves 528 638,464 12,719,768 
peecHanety Ube RR SP ns 0 ee on eee ase 12,690 11,200,797 90, ‘371, 121 

ET RSE SS RR eS OA a Ae ry 4 oe 1 oe 6, 29,653 

Mi at SS ROS SoS See a es Seer ae . 8 : 421, 
Conte ad fredcig: encie and ea Bae machinery .. -| 2,175 3,208,291 18,068,949 
Curtains, pe and bedspreads—tregular factories...........-... 510 363,675 3,076, 
Doors, shutters, and window dash as frames, molding, and trim, = ge - by etl Rar 
Dresses: house ¢ oe irexses, uniforms, and aprons—regular factories Ts: 2,827,139 15,103,946 
Prugs-and medicines..............----.20eeeee ft 6] 1,942,414 27,929,392 
Electrical ober apparatus, and supplies as 958} 49,124,950; 22 1,523,649 
a Sa ee Ce ree 1,967,203 6,145,754 
, turb , water wheels, and lr es i Ep at aged eae 2,2 3,299,674 14,617,974 
Engraving , chasing, = ! 
and ow Sy eel ae ie Rea We cies 1,175] | 1,478,156 4,982,685 19 
1 a pb Se ABE , y : 466) 7) 
rngtaving, oat Hae = teas = ou » “ase . ez; : Fi es eS 1,305 1,519,595, 7,609,206 
RETIRE SON Pais SL) L sada yey aoe ened 378 812,070 4,240,967 
Fabricated textile products not elsewhere classified Bae 1,192,504 36, ein 3 


Feeds, , for ee ae : por oa pee. 
ee erent wove od oducts... ... ‘| 1,430] — 1,766/019 46076478 
Food peeporations not elsewhere classified . 2,250 2)297:873) 45,640,573 

F ings, nm and steel, made in plants not operated in connection 


ae RO 10:598 18:916, 5309 ay rattatey 
Be ree ne cot tlcawhere’ slassided—-sopula’ tantorien. 1732} 99 898282 ae 
Bete eeluding, gion. and oMlce Fixtures. -o-0- + «cet eestor | Eon 7 igs 
Stine nk mittens, Bee ee 3 ie i paeas ¥ ia pas a i a eke 2,273) 1,316,232 5,339,873 
Gisves and auetens, leather... .. eS RARE. 3 Sp ee an ee i tes et ae ; 


MAHG Tee PILATE ain't vciaicot¥clee nee stele 

Pantware not elsewhere classified . 

- Hats and caps, except felt and straw, men's.. 
Heating and 


ae atta ene ee 3:097| 2'747'285| 10,237/045 | 


1,286 989,447 8,485,199 
1,275 1,603,076 20,152,840 
1,219 1,559,578 $1453,212 


= eee 2 Ss SA Be on Sot Ten a eS 
Ie indus and fungicides, and industrial and household chemical 


_ compounds not elsewhere C' es ae ee Se are ne 538) 567,543 11,453,922 


454 Illinois—Manufactures by Years, Wages Paid 
CHIEF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN ILLINOIS IN 1937 (CONTINUED) 
Work-| Year’s Value of 
Industries ers’ Wages Product 


a i RT 
Instruments and apparatus, professional, scientific, commercial, and 


1,354} $1,801,937 $6,535,490 
Sota ae 723 900,662 4'372,963 
Leather: Tanned, curried, and finished—regular factories......-..-.-- 4,376 5,687,335 33,914,413 
Lighting equipment ...... 2500... eee ee cee teeth eee ee eneseee 3,721 4,004,651 22,330,398 
Malqtiotss CishiGd |... 1.6. sak q nce ee etree been omens ce val eece 1,038 1,586,990 23,330,191 
BONERS TENE Cg co -chcrasteieimere Sele cone o 0 a’ ieleewldin elec olay «elma mise 3,411 5,662,076 36,819,773 
Liquors, rectified or blended. .........--...e-2-e eee rere ects e eres 1,443 1,254,014 20,443,784 
Tathographing....-.......+.- DSR eee San coda ution 4,702 6,724,482 26,459,093 
Lumber and timber products not elsewhere classified....-..-.......- 804 442,243 2, ,203, 
‘Macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, and noodles........-..---+++++ss+0e- 827 691,822 6,408,278 
Machinery not elsewhere classified .......-..-...---+2eee ese e steers 17,311] 25,264,474 118,473,033 
Machine-shop prodgducts-.-..-..-- 22. eee e ee see tt tee eee eteee 662} 12,995,964 ,213,9 
Machine-tool accessories and machinists’ precision tools...........-- 2,716 .244, 563 11,815,994 
ROMER LIPS TEOENI aise ces atsrs ies oie -.sdepe ol spawn aids dhe pjeimre'e eieeime + Opie 4,839 7,616,668 26,778,179 
Mattresses and bed springs not elsewhere classified..........--...+-- 1,988 1,940,313 11,820,378 
Meat packing, wholesale............-.------+ eee re cree .| 26,120] 37,595,900] 584,059,504 
Milliinery—regular factories........-...----+-- -| 3,083 2,982,776 9,822,633 
Mirror and picture frames..............--.-- 1,628 ,659,708 5,582,504 
Miscellaneous articles not elsewhere Classified .... 2,130 aie ,965 7,810,532 
Models and patterns, not including paper patterns ,847 1,945, 


Motor-vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle parts... . 


Musical instruments, and parts and materials, not elsewhere classified 698 819,209 2,319,618 
ee eee Pianos sie eee pene at Bea 1,853] 2,273,403 6,309,603 

onferrous-metal alloys; nonferrous-metal products, except aluminum, k 

not elsewhere Classified. ...... 2.2... cece eee ee rece een eee teres 7,447 9,678,929 59,992,027 
Paints, pigments, and varnishes... .............e sere ect e eee tee 4,287 6,135,740 79,945,742 
Se rrens te INO B62), PT, 21. coe haadidionn se. wldsw iol sraraitic <leleew «teva bisieletalnie aldimielels 3,874 4,740,898 32,031,766 
Paper goods not elsewhere Classified ...........+--.-- 000 ee ee rere eee 2,253 2,580,748 22,145,050 
Perfumes, cosmetics, and other toilet preparations...........-...---- 967 934,129 14, 694 
eR raAS TMT RTO TEINISE yikes Sal etaleyis Sice0s = ava siebela cee ole slsle eieta ei nln mists seu o 4,100 7,014,122 115,545,654 
Photoengraving, not done in printing establishments...........--.... 2,862 6,360,346 18,571,618 


---| 3,986 4,774,484 20,198,159 
Jumbers’ supplies, not including pipe or vitreous-china sanitary ware.| 1,977 2,401,729 10,069,812 


ottery, including porcelain ware...........---. eee eee cence re eeee 1,221 1,257,000 3,819,764 
Printers’ machinery and equipment..........-.---.-fee eee eee ee eee 2,684 4,404,127 16,913,061 
Printing and publishing, book, music, and job..............+-+-++-- 24,588} 36,590,912 141,483,840 
Printing and publishing, newspaper and periodical.................. baa Ste to eee 


9,281,743 69,490,588 
2:452:025| 16,652,016 


2,808,024 ‘28,746,196 


Sausage, meat puddings, headcheese, etc., not made in meat-packing 


oo Ss Oa re me Sra Rey 1,386 1,707,581 17,917,067 
Saree PEMESMATHIT LATE COS cho.) «vod tat a) <P iei9' cose eee. Mie ree a aw cde Rok Me ey 586 677,228 2,557,711 
Screw-machine products and wood screwWS-.....-..-.-.--.-2+2+000-> 3,482 4,751,116 17,911,050 
Newing machines and attachments... .........---. 0.2 e eee eee eeeee 1,312 1,850,638 6,386,970 
Sheet-metal work, not specifically classified..................-..--- 2,185) 2,882,552 13,812,049 
Shirts (except work shirts), collars, and nightwear—regular factories. . 961 556,674 1,909, 
‘Signs and advertising novelties........ 0... ++ .eee seas tee eee eee 2,494 3,116,315 12,475,057 
Smelting and refining, nonferrous metals other than gold, silver, and 

Pepe steer STON, BNE OTE. <5..< =. oasis ye os cies ee wee we 6 we ole 1,721 1,964,348 40,856,512 
Prom at FONMING, FING... 0... ccs ee eee et eae ewe eneenene 2,462 3,091,974 20,418,778 
RN ON be cain apie 6 «sine oes = 5 Be Se ett Po et Dee 1,486 2,050,481 24,880,925 
Sporting and athletic goods, not including firearms or ammunition....| 1,563 1,895,311 7,449,297 
Stamp: and pressed metal products; enameling, japanning, and 

ROMERO eile cole aioe oss cisise avs oa Saag eis, oe ates ate ter eee eee 5,652 6,259,292 27,779,854 
Steam and other packing, pipe and boiler covering, and gaskets, not 

ae ITE CMDR EU Nia sais. vishe ch ssc, 4.0 o Oise sine mie sichaw sive Seem oewe se 1,302 1,356,020 6,286,636 
PERRET Yes, KOOKS) OU LUMS.. <5. wc ee es sald ecgeceaweancavas acto 1,268 1,327,361 7,964,823 
Steel-works and rolling-mill EDNGAICHS: cere oe epee ce eee sce 41,426] 65,824,842 287,207,667 
Stereotyping and electrotyping, not done in printing establishments...} 1,063 2,484,682 6,451,055 
Structural and ornamental metal work, made in plants not operated in 
3 “ee Suita Serre esha nates AT oe SOS ores seek, 2peoe 3,690,741 21,611,377 

cal and or ¢ appliances and related products............-| 1.804]  1,806/467 "804, 
Synthetic-resin, cellulose-plastic, vulcanized-fiber. and molded and 16,80R eee 

pressed pulp fabricated articles, not elsewhere classified............] 2,164 2,434,929 9,615,047 
omt ne MAONINETY ANG DATS... 2.6... u a pen ce een we peweenenens 618 950,991 3,723,680 
Tin cans and other tinware not elsewhere classified......._1.....-..- 7,551| 9,058,221 82,548,303 
Tools, not including She tools, machine tools, files, or saws.......... 2,050 2,296,833 10,547,681 
a suo paces eb Idren’s wheel goods or sleds), games, and play- ’ ‘ 

Oo) Cog TC a nen me a anit 265i 5 es 1,761 1,559, 
Trousers (semidress), wash-suits, and washable service apparel..... :.| 1,176 Oe 784 reat 
Trunks, suitcases, briefcases, bags, and other luggage................ } 1,243 1,310,563 5,584,157 
oe Seng and nightwear of knitted fabric, women’s, children’s, and ‘ 
See EON UTCi NMRA TEE ees alc 6.6 'abeiwas > gain «dis sceiet che ieie. velba wt okie Daal ane are 863 5 
Wallboard and plaster (except gypsum), building insulation, and floor eonlia peas 
| eon Pele DSR Pe re agnsin: 3; are ore ine Swi amn ate cine plate alersicet 581 742,001 5,127,913 
AIEEE Rie cete ghd line 0 ec i hie ns vile 5 be a ov 1 Sb LENG DOES 1,726 1,926,636 10,054,755 
re > oc eae wringers, driers, and ironing machines, for house- : 
OTHE TIS 58 oS SOUL OMe ee nnn Ppa nS SE 2,219 2,885,52 
Wate RAW TOM DUPCHASCA) TOUS. -. 2.6... cw cea cele w ca seceeae sms 3,145 3. Say 308 ag anaare 
Wirework not elsewhere classified.............2 20221222 22ITIDIET: 3,629] 4)101,526| 20,164,138 
SE PRSETCCES VIN SOU ego oi... . u kcak niccedeieted ote sees ome 1,098 "907,532 645, 
he on and shaped and other wooden goods, not elsewhere 4 ae 
2d a Uninc » o.35 5 ale uretaip oe eekly cle tele salon ttf ena 1,062,966 3,657,547 
Woolen woven goods, including woven felts... 12). 1.222222 "600, 018, 
Win apanetin wit raling mile sree nae 1m Plants Rot operated ia ieee Re 
onnection rolling mills ¢ 749 1,187,972 
ROUROPADGUSEIES oo ve tele ea a 34,906| 41,354,587 360302. Ms 


Figures for workers and wages do not include salaried officer, 
Wage earner figures represent the average number. ibveom hes 
Industries employing fewer than 500 workers are not listed. 


3,258,526 12,147,684 | 
482,096 4 444 


ie 
| 


le ale Bn a= elit uJ -. 4 - a... > a Wy 
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eee ee ee ee ey 
F Retail Trade in Illinois in 1935 by Kinds 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Number of Sales Empl’s Ayv.| Wages in 


Kind of Business stores $1,000 for year l|year $1,000 
32,287 521,889 48,889 E a 
tee | , Ga| 2a] hs 
, 54,636 7,816 
242 , 21000 15,282 
887 7: 
z 3,637 10,966 
10:36 230,688 20,02 18288 
2,652 44/998 3,678 a 
32 1,920 1 135 
1,241 7,353 1,264 877 
4,114 7 813 
20 | azstsa | —eaizes | athe 
=, to! vf Ne 
1.521 26,638 3,4 meee 
257 403,434 55,682 52/274 
672 48,678 10,640 : 
6,691 184,001 24,603 25,604 
7 9,599 9 11 
825 31,418 2,843 3,835 
362 28,984 3,763 4,560 
1,649 54,680 7,66 7,178 
141 5,683 62 1,052 
857 7,75 1,913 1,418 
: 433 6,652 1,239 1,685 
_ Accessories—other apparel stores................... 512 6,124 1,307 91 
Sree tN as ord GAR Ch 5.c ci bo os Vicia « 1,339 33,106 4,338 3,802 
Automotive group....... : 6,215 258,423 21,051 25,761 
Motor-vehicle dealers (new) 1,712 214,665 14,438 18,748 
Sed-car dealers................ 193 4,790 395 473 
Accessories, tire and battery deale 751 17,716 2,239 2,790 
oT Ge ae eee 3,505 20,637 3,896 "654 
Filling stations........ 02.2... 9/385 105,463 11,104 10/668 
Furniture-household group. .................... 2,401 4,665 , 726 12,698 
SEPERATAPLINCES SRS AGS. Sous Deeks esses: 856 36,834 3,681 J 
Ploor coverings-drapery stores.....-...----..------ 127 6,469 77 886 
Household appliance and radio stores............... 788 23,245 3,893 4,744 
CLP IU Rees Ses Cone ae ees eee 271 803 341 367 
Other home furnishings stores.................--.- 359 314 1,033. 1,153 
Lumber-building-hardware group.............. 4,766 102,714 10,691 12,431 
Lumber & building material dealers................ 1,142 74 4,861 s 
EE err eee eee 2,048 24,170 2,453 2,542 
Hardware & farm implement dealers............... 570 17,814 126 1,184 
Heating & plumbing equipment dealers............. 250 14 1,06: 1,359 
Paint, glass, wallpaper stores.................--.+. 682 8,253 915 1,095. 
Electrical supply stores... . .. pS eae oe ee 4 889 131 
Eating and drinking places..................... 19,084 152,663 42,697 26,667 
Restaurants-cafeterias-lunch rooms..............-.- 315 78,732 26,972 16,361 
Lunch counters, refreshment stands. .. = 1,906 99 2,371 : 
Drinking places... wit % 11,863 64,932 13,354 
Iprug stores... .<..-/.--- 3,578 89,515 11,573 11,896 
Drug stores with fountain . 2,4 73,385 9, 10, 
Drug stores without fountai 1,124 16,130 1,921 ; 
Other retail stores......... aP 8,904 172,668 19,131 22,690 
Sab RRS TCE San pee ee gies ie ee a 54 ;BA7 1,757 ‘ 
Cigar stores and cigar stands..............-...-.-- 1,020 13,920 1,28 1,259 
’ oon SR SSS eee eS eee seen yo42 1,013 
OUI EE eS Se er ae ae ar 2,208 76,140 6,670 9,156 
~ Gift, novelty, souvenir shops..........-.-.---+..-- 33 7 203 163 
Hay, grain, feed stores (without groc.)..........-... 502 9,072 637 482 
Farm and garden supply stores...............----- 350 ,666 70 710 
REISE Citta a ra Fn cas gaa plays Cia = ale = v0 2s Yip nies se 689 Bott met aie, 
BEUER SOLIS of ela Se 2 sige sia Pw a S «sco ow we ew aig asd a 
News en sche =e Sse Ba heen ne eae 748 4,229 1,313 488 
DO! UNICO 5 = 7 a6 oh Wasa « o6.eiy adn = 0 4 dee ws 4 1,392 1 155 
Beer & liquor stores (packaged) ............--.--... 351 6,771 586 581 
ther Classifications........5....-..- BS Sa abe 1,458 24,212 3,558 5,005 
PematTI NANI BEOTOD | 5s 2 oi5is oo 5 22 aloes on Sane eee 1,160 5,551 1,101 1,004 
Second-hand stores—clothing & shoe............... 198 
Second-hand—furniture...... (asks aa ged ; mae ee eis i te 
Second-hand tires. accessories & parts. : z 
a 47 1,100 101 167 
F 304 1 ye he 462 423 - 
MEP RECARIASEHI. vintine Cote oc tole Meise fae: -sieis a 98,538 | 2,173,069 272,784 263 ,232 
= s s s es? s 
Sales Volume in Ten Leading Illinois Cities, Counties 
No. of Stores Total Sales No. of Stores Total Sales 
city. |_————____|—________||_ County |——___—____|—__—_—_ 
1935 1933 1935 1933 1935 1933 


44,382 44,599 ,215,706 OOK... , ” , , ’ , 


ste 1.467 | 1,422 Peoria.......| 1,821 | 1,8 0 
Rockford el 1,212 | 1,126 isi bree Send ‘470 | 1,546 | 34,776| 30,284 
Evanston.... 629 Winnebago 1,57 1,449 34,659] 26, 
ringfield ... 937 | 1,110 St. Clair 126 2}156 | ° 33,921] 25,441 
Oak Bark. 582 565 Sangamon. ; 1,48) 32'766| 27/002 
Decatur... .. 787 772 ke.... 1399 | 1/378 | 32,732] 26,616 
Sah] tags | ae? Mea | S| Ll | Bee) Haat 
j Aurora. =... Rock Island .. q e i 
ae bo. Ba Macon....... 1012 | 1,016 | 24/817 18'292 
oe “Tot. 515 Tot. 10 ctys.| 65,142 | 64,860 |1,665,034 1,343,752 — 
3 VARA Bes Loe Mme Oth’s 92 crys 33,396 0 508,035 385,128 


34,01 0 
. total.......1 53.1 53.1 State 102ctys| 98'538 | 98.870 |2,173,069|1,728,880 


— - Lp ast es Oy rae CN Le Le ee 


ee 


456 Illinois—Counties; County Seats; Governors; Oil Industry ou, 39 
es s “ s ° 
Counties and County Seats in Illinois 
: Source: Historical Records 
Te eee ee ed 
County County Seat County County Seat County County Seat 
BINS wsicte +) 1's RELIC, oes signin PE AVOIR. «spied oa Elizabethtown. .||Morgan......... 
Alexander....... Cairo..... Henderson...... quawka....... Moultrie........ 
OnGaA.. Greenville...... Gury. cee Cambridge gle... 
SED OMEN cl lerecine os Belvidere....... Iroquois... ss. Watseka....... POT. «tines er 
SBSTOWIN, © hie lowers = Mt. Sterling....||Jackson......... Murphysboro...||Perry........... 
BUPOAW i) .. 5. + 5 Princeton...... PaAspers Kye mere Newton........ (RieRANOME amis 
Calhoun.......- Ns qs yostoweney ene Jefferson........ Mt. Vernon..... Pike... 
Carroll .|Mt. Carroll..... Jersey...........,serseyville...... ROO Te srs ea aiaitely 
Cass............|Virginia........||Jo Daviess...... Galena......... Pulaskt.<. oj. 02s 
Champaign...... ULDana.. sss... Vienna......... Putnam... 
Christian: ....... Taylorville..... Geneva........ Randolph. 
Clark Peet arshall):.2..... be ankekee Ea ee 
.|Louisville...... Sa OF. Ca 0! 
Clint ..|Galesburg . Saline. Gs 
. | Waukegan. Sangamon. 
.|/Ottawa........||Schuyle~ 
.|Lawrenceyville. ..||Scott..... 
fib or Bee Shelby 
Pontiac.-....-. tark:.. 2. e wes 
Lincoln........ St, Clair’ iste : 
Decatur... Stephenson...... 
Carlinville......||Tazewell........ 
.|Edwardsville...|}Union.......... 
Salem..........{| Vermilion... .... 
Lacon DAS . csjcwkore 4 
Havana........ Warren 4.56 ties os 
Metropolis...... Washington 
Macomb....... Wayne... .. stabs 
Woodstock... ...\|j Whites. Sseeses 
Bloomington. ...|| Whiteside....... 
Petersburg..... l PEP ae 
WATORO'.\saie. aaa Williamson...... 
Waterloo....... Winnebago...... 
Montgomery. ...|Hillsboro....... Woodford .......JE 


Governors of Illinois 


Source: Historical Records 


Resid’nce 
Name Inaugurated} County 
Shadrach Bond, D....... Oct. 6, 1818) St. Clair 
' Edwards Coles, D.. Dec. 5,1822| Madison 
Ninian Edwards, D Dec. 6, 1826) Madison 
John Reynolds, D**. Dec. 6, 1830} St. Clair 
William L. D. Ewing, Noy. 17, 1834] Fayette 
Joseph Duncan, D... Dec. 3, 1834) Morgan 
Thomas Carlin, D.......| Dec. 7, 1838) Greene 
Thomas Ford, D........| Dec. es en Ogle 
Augustus C. French, D7. { Dec. 8° 1840| ¢ Crawford 
Joel Aldrich Matteson, D-| Jan. 10,1853) Will 
William H. Bissell, Rtt..| Jam. 12, 1857) Monroe 
John Wood, R.......... Mch.21, 1860) Adams 
Richard Yates, R....... Jan. 14, 1861| Morgan 
Richard L. Oglesby, Rt Jan. 16, 1865) Macon | 
John M. Palmer, R......}| Jan. 11, 1869) Macoupin 
Richard J. Oglesby, R...| Jan. 13, 1873) Macon 
' John L. Beveridge, R....| Jan. 23, 1873) Cook 


*Territorial governor, 1809 to 1818. 

**Gov. Reynolds resigned Nov. 17, 1834, to be- 
come representative in Congress. 

He was succeeded by William L. D. Ewing. 

7Gov. French was reelected under the Constitu- 
tution of 1848. 

77Goy. Bissell died March 18, 1860, and was 
succeeded by John Wood, Lieutenant Governor. 


The total production of Illinois oil wells will 
approximate 700 million barrels by Jan, 1, 1941. 
Estimated reserves in proved fields are of the 
order of 500,000,000 barrels. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the State’s ultimate yield of crude oil 
will exceed 1,200,000,000 barrels. . 

Oil production in Illinois began on a small scale 
near Litchfield, Montgomery County, in south- 
western Illinois, about 1886. For about 20 years 
production was insignificant. Then came the dis- 
covery of the great southeastern Illinois field (lo- 
cated mainly in Clark, Crawford, Lawrence, and 
Wabash counties), and its development caused the 
State’s annual production to mount rapidly to a 
peak of 33,686,000 barrels in the year 1908. From 
1908 to 1910 Illinois ranked third in the nation in 
oil production, being exceeded-only by California 
and Oklahoma. For the next 25-year period, end- 
ing in 1936, Illinois’ production declined gradually 

_ to a level of a little less than 444 million barrels 
per year. 

A new period of development of the State’s oil 


Name 


Richard J. Oglesby, R 

Joseph W. Fifer, R... 
John P. Altgeld, D. 
John R. Tanner, R. 
Richard Yates, R 


Charles S. Denneen, R... 
Edward F, Dunne, D.... 
Frank O. Lowden, R..... 
Len Small, R.... 
Louis L. Emmerson, R... 
Henry Horner, D 


John H. Stelle, D§ 
Dwight H. Green, 


Resid’nce 
Inaugurated| County 


Jan. 8, 1877 
nb mmei aga 


e 1 
Jan. 9, 1905 
Jan.18,1909 

Feb. 3, 1913 
- Jan. 8,1917 
Jan.10,1921 


Jan.11,1937 
6, 19. 


Seco y Oct. f6, 0) Hamilton 
....} Elected 1940 


Cook 


tGov. Oglesby resigned Jan. 23, 1873, to be- 
come United States Senator. He was succeeded by 
John L. Beveridge, Lieutenant Governor. 

§Goy. Cullom resigned Feb. 8, 1883, to become 
United States Senator. John M. Hamilton, Lieu- 
my Pathe ae sucess him. 

ov. Horner died Oct. 6, 1940, and was suc- 
ceeded by John Stelle, Lieutenant Governor. 


The Illinois Oil Industry 


Source: Dr. M. M. Leighton, Chief Illinois State Geological Survey 


resources began late in 1936. 


The existence of a 


major structural basin in southern Illinois had long 


been known, but according 


basins 
rence of oil. 


to earlier theories such 


were considered unfavorable to the occur- 
However, with the discovery in 1928 


of rich oil fields in the center of Michigan basi 
geologists began to realize the possibilities of 
such untested basins as that in Illinois. 

On October 29, 1940, there were 17,665 oil wells 
producing in the new fields of the State, and aver- 
age daily production for the month of October was 


337,200 barrels. 


well a day. The 
10,800 barrels a 


This is an average of 44 barrels a 


old fields produced an average of 
day during October, 1940, from 1 


approximately 13,000 wells, or 
barrel a well a day. an, averane oe 


One rew field, the Salem, 
United States in daily production, 


week 


ranks second in the 
During the 


ending Oct. 26, it produced an average of 


approximately 137,500 barrels a day or about 40 


per cent of the State’s total. 
2,391 producing wells as of October 29, or 31 
cent of all the wells in the new fields of Illinois 


The Salem field has ‘ 
per : 


* Mllinois State Parks 


and Their Facilities 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Location and 


Ac- 
Park Highway County Acres |quir’d 
Apple River Canyon*t.............. Warren, SH 78...... 155 19. 
Black IETS aR Se ea Rock Island, SH 67, 200 i937 
TOUT USS aS a Ottawa, USH 6..:.......... 43 1928 
144 1925 
in ye-in-Rock, SH 1... .... Hardin Digg 1999 
Wa Eg BS ee a Fox Lake, SH 59, 60........ SURES. SN eicist aise -|3,200 1935 
GAP PERORS Gras Sis x Salve sd'wsens cuss Prairie du Rocher, SH 155. . .| Randolph 21 1915 
CUSUEN 2 er 2 A i POON... So ihees oe Cae ee Tazewell........ 17.5 | 1921 
PN MME ERA Bcre 5 ois ey res ee oe i saws 5 Chester, SHS...) mck sees Randolph...... 57 1927 
Np pT 8 ae ee eae Charleston, BH 130 5 3. toes... | Aes ee 530 1935 
MON HIVGP. ws ose. se i 5 eee ree Ottawa, USH 6.........-t2. LaSalle io Pots caee 98 35 
REINO TI oon os Se kw tie «win ene ass Metropolis, USH 45, SH 145.) Massac............. 134 1903 
PEER VOUS? cs kegecseweas Morris, USH 6, 52... 2.2. 66: CUS 35.555 Se estes 33 1934 
RPE Ds cMale inhi. sa gach mae ess Carbondale, USH 51........ Jackson-Union....... 916 | | 1927 
JOSS SS" RO er oe mre ae Marseilles, USH 6... ...... EBSOUO).0 25 os Rhee 406.25) 19384 
Illinois and Mich. Canal Parkwayt..|Chicago to Peru, USH6...._ Cook, Du Page, Will, 
‘ $ Grundy, LaSalle {3,742 1935 
REPNOOMORHORO cana cola w sass se vas Peoria, OSH T50. .. 452. 3ct.5: Pena cies oie ele 96 1934 
TPMETO AUIS os oc wae e sles ane Danville, SH 1, USH 150....|Vermilion........... 1289 1939 
Tincoln Log Oabin*................. Charleston, SH 16.~7....... Oolss.6..et ee ee eae 86 1928 
Lincoln Trail Monument............. Lawrenceville, USH 50...... LAWFenGG vis veion the 31 1935 
Mississippi Palisades*t.............. Savanna, SH 80............ Carrol. iis pon ketene 482 1929 
New TTR, SRR Se aresty See oie Petersburg, SH 123......... .| Menard .....2.0...5. 200 1919 
Pere MMarguette* tT... ee cesses PATS e! 2 BU eee is SOTSOY + :.. Fare 1,670 1932 
ES aaa Taballs; SH 7A... oo... LaSalle... nos. hemes 1,054 1911 
Maite Pines Forest*t..-.. 2... ..: 02.5 Oregon, SH2, USH 52....... Ogle... cdi cee 315 1927 


SH refers to State Highway and USH to United States Highway. 


*Contains shelters. jOvernight camping. 


OTHER MONUMENTS AND POINTS OF INTEREST IN ILLINOIS 


William Jennings Bryan Home—At Salem at the 
intersection of State Highway 37 and U. S. High- 
way 50. The residence in which the late William 
Jennings Bryan was born has been preserved and 
contains an interesting museum of relics and facts 
in connection with his life and works. : 

Buckingham Memorial Fountain—Located in 


‘Grant Park in Chicago, one of the largest and 


most beautiful water displays in the world. The 
fountain circulates, when in full action, 15,500 
gallons of water a minute and is on display from 
4 to 6 each afternoon and illuminated for half an 
hour each evening during the summer months. _ 
*“Wnele Joe’? Cannon—At 418 North Vermilion 
Street, Danville, is located the half-century-old 
mansion of ‘‘Uncle Joe’’ with the furnishings re- 


- maining unchanged. 


George Rogers Clark Monument—In Riverview 
Park at Quincy. Near this point is the end of his 
trail and the statue shows the famous pioneer 
fighter standing overlooking the country that he 
conquered. (Also see Fort Massac State Park.) 

Stephen A. Douglas Monument—On U. S. High- 
way 36 at Winchester, almost directly southwest 
of Jacksonville. Statue erected in public square of 
Winchester, commemorating its illustrious citizen, 
Stephen A. Douglas, whose early career was woven 
into the town’s history. 

Stephen A. Douglas Statue—Located on the east 
steps of the Capitol in Springfield. In 1935, the 
statue was removed from an obscure spot on the 
grounds to its present location. ‘A 

‘Stephen A. Douglas Tomb—Located in Douglas 
Park, Chicago, at the eastern end of 35th Street. 


“Monument is well over 100 feet in height, erected 


the crypt. The remains of Stephen A. 
a “The Little Giant,’ were laid to rest 

re in 1865. 

Denivoses S. Grant Home—5 Acres—iIn Galena on 
U. S. Highway 20. Home is preserved in same 
condition as when occupied by General Grant, and 
the view of the city of Galena from this point is 
an exceedingly interesting one. 

Fort Edward Monument—At Warsaw, on the 
Mississippi, just south of Keokuk, Iowa. This 
Monument was erected in commemoration of the 
establishment of the old fort which was the stormy 


j scene of much frontier history during the War of 
1812. Located at a point affording a perfect view 
of three great states. 

Kane County Forest Preserves—350 Acres—Well 
equipped to accommodate visitors. 

General John A. Logan Statue—At Murphysboro, 
on State Highway 13. This very impressive monu- 
ment occupies a plot of ground 100 feet square on 
ie edi of the Murphysboro Township High 

chool. 

General John A. Logan Statue—Another inspiring 
statue honoring the memory of Genéral Logan is 
situated at the top of a sod-covered mound at the 
south end of Grant Park in Chicago. 

Lincoln Tomb—In Oak Ridge Cemetery, Spring- 
field, Sangamon County, Ill. The Lincoln Tomb, 
final resting place of the martyred president, was 
started in 1871 and dedicated three years later. 
The structure began to show signs of disintegra- 
tion after a few years and was rebuilt 1899-1901, 


Again it was remodelled 1930-1931 and although ~ 


the exterior remained the same, the interior was 
changed considerably. Eight statuettes, repre- 
senting Lincoln during different stages of his 
career, stand in niches in the four corners of the 
interior. The States.in the Union are represented 
by stars, twelve in each corner. In a semi-circle 
behind the cenotaph in a sarcophagus chamber are 
the official flags of the States through which suc- 
cessive generations of the Lincoln family passed 
beginning with Samuel Lincoln who emigrated 
from England. : 

Lovejoy State Monument—At Alton. Erected in 
honor of the young editor, Elijah Parish Lovejoy 
who was shot down on Nov. 7, 1837, as a resul 
of press articles and sympathetic attitude in favor 
of abolition of slavery. 

Marquette Monument—Located at Summit is one 
of the points of greatest historical significance in 
Cook County, marking the place where Father 
Marquette spent the winter of 1674-75. 


Nauvoo—On the Mississippi River north of Keo- ” 


kuk, Iowa. Of unusual historic interest, the old 
Mormon settlement, established by Joseph and 
Hiram Smith early in the Nineteenth century. 
Southeast of Nauvoo, also in Hancock County, is 
the jail in fleeing from which the two founders. 
of Mormonism were killed. 


+ Illinois Highway System Construction 


Source: Illinois Division of Highways 
year |. Miles Year Miles Year Miles] Year | Miles 
ot PUBOSTe 111982... sae.. | 1,545.43--1f0936-* oe 1.365.92 
30820 . fc ae 755.62 ||1933..... Pile Te 24ec62) | TOS nea 1,364.58 
x AG3.74" \\8930 Nemes 1,081.39 |/1934....... 1,051.09 |/1938.......] 1.665-28 
4 668.44 |/1931...... ‘| 11423154 |]1935..2: --| 1,000.04 |[1939.......1 1,493.27 


Total improved mileage available to traffic as of Jan. 1, 1940—18,578.39. 
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A58 Illinois—State and Chicago Building Projects 
Building in Illinois and Chicago, 1939-1940 - 


Source: The Chicago Association of Commerce; from figures compiled by the 
Illinois Department of ‘Labor 


Total for 6 months 
January-June 


1938 1939 Bese ies Paeiermenes Ait Se 
* 1940 1939 
i.) 9 b) b) ig 
‘ D g aD 2 Ms] 2 I] £ 
S z =o & =o 2 «5 ¢ 
eo) oe € 0° E oo & 
ge | 38" | gE | $8 ee | Se | ceaemees 
Zo ss | 26 HS | ZS a8 | Za a8 
fied Dawe Eke: 25,237|867, 633,736|30,168|$98,626,006 16,413 $53,010,917|13,416|$40,558,294 
ieee tacieon! ‘area .. 12,623] 49/367,041|......|.......-..- 8/218, 37:071/618| 7,289] 29,197,509 


GHCAEO «oe as “| 6,126] 25, “868, 085) 7,753] 47,949,210 4, 901) 21, 875, 921) 3,700 1%, oz: 1053 


DING FOR Six MONTHS, "JANUARY- "JUNE, 1940, 1 IN COMPARISON 
ota BUIL WITH JANUARY-JUNE, 1939 


(Based on ate issued in 165 Illinois cities) 


eta... ....... |. SixiMonths Six Months Per cent change 
Jan.-June, Jan.-June, Jan.-June, 1939 
Type of building 1940 1939 Jan.-June, 1940 


Total building activity 
Number at prolocta. ©: bare AR hv 16,413 13,416 
Permit valuations . Biers iietsused $53,010,917 $40,558,294 

New residential buildings 

Of/bulldings: 3.3.5.0... 4,842 3,638 
Bomie Salentions = Sag a TE, $29,744,254 $21,932,852 
New non-residential eee 


. 


pet tit GOD WD 
2S Sk ae Nw 


++ Pt ++ +4 
RS BS Se SS 


f buildings. 2,546 2,191 

Permit Gawations | y $13,568,705 $12,011,077 
Additions, etec.......- 

' Number of projects . 9,025 7,587 

Permit valuations... $9, 697,958 $6,614,365 


TOTAL BUILDING FOR SIX MONTHS, JANUARY-JUNE, 1940, IN COMPARISON 
WITH JANUARY-JUNE, 1939, BY GEOGRAPHICAL AREAS 


(Based on permits issued in 165 Illinois cities) 
Per cent Change 


Jan.-June, Jan.-June Jan.-June, 19 
Geographical area 1939 1940 San: Fune. 1930 
6 ee) Seale soe [$$ 
PUOURLAEY ORCAS! sarc ilas wigs ee ee see os $40,558,294 7 010,917 30.7 tie 
COIR} 1) 9 Ge SS 17,017,053 1,875,921 $386 A 
Metrop. area excluding Chicago . 12,180,456 75, 195,697 +24.8 — 
Outside Chicago metrop. area...... - 11,360,785 15,939,299 +40. * 
NUMBER OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 165 IDENTICA TIE 
JANUARY-JUNE, 1939, AS COMPARED WITH JANUARY-JUNE, 1940 ie S, 4 
Tot. no. of fam- One-family Two-f Be : 
ilies provided for dwellings ences aed 
SEE LS OOS, OSS ee ree et S| OL es ee | 
1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 ‘ 
5,974 | 3,930 | 4,620 | 3,543 159 : 
1,585 533 466 323 " re ae : at 
, 14 
694 752 669 27 7 1,198 205 ‘ 
1,058 662 1,003 641 35 18 20 
3 883 056 794 40 25 17 64 
1,148 842 1,081 818 37 18 30 6 


~,*Includes one- and two-family dwellings with stores. 
**Includes multi-family dwellings with stores, 


Rent Paid in Chicago by Renting Families a. 


Source: The Chicago Association of Commerce; from figures compiled by th 
Non-relief native white families with both Ruseane ane mite ions sti artment of Habog 


Amount of average monthly rent 


- Income group All occu- Wage > B 
pations earners Clerical Bn sae tn, 
MOHGERSO0OI os cpss-aes.--. $25.90 2996 1) ee 
$500 to $700... # 22.90 ty bee 
$700 to $1,000. 22:80 25.60 99/9 
$1,000 to $1.200.. 26.00 28:20 33:30 
$1,250 to $1,500. 28:10 50 an on 
$1.500 to $1,750 30.80 32.50 3800 
$1,750 to $2,00 34.20 36.20 38.21 = 
$2,000 to $2,251 36.80 37.70 41. 8 
$2/250 to $2'500.. 40:60 4120 «an en 
2,500 to $3,000. . 42.10 43.30 45.60 

000 to $3,500. 47,40 46.90 Bio 
$3,500 to $4,000. 53.60 52/80 ey 
$4,000 to $4'500. 55.40 3590 ee 

"500 to $5,000. 64.90 37-00 reo 
$5,000 to $7'500. : 70.00 84.60 eg 

to $10,000. a 87.20 75.60 ie 

$10,000 and over 125.40 79.00 iby 49 


These preliminary figures are based on a survey of 28,520 families—io per cent random sample. 


Illinois—Farm Population; Motor Vehicles 459. 


Farm Population of Illinois 1935, 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


ae 


More than 61,000, or 6 per cent of the persons on farms, Jan. 1, 1935, lived in city, town or fat 
residences five years earlier. The movement to farms was most extensive around jarge cities. Deaton 
on farms were 262,112, of which 252,096 were occupied and 10,016 were unoccupied Jan. 1, 1935. 


Total Tot. Total Tot. 
; ea ‘Jan. 1, |Apr. 1,| P tiie aa “Jan. 1, [Apr. 1, 988 
an. 1, r.1,| Pers. and an. 1, |Apr. 1,| Pers. 1935 
County 1935 (3) fo30 County 1935 (3) 7930 . 
Illinois....... 1,017,650| 999,249) 61,019|231,312||Lawrence........ 7,411| 8,126 537| 1,575 
——_|—__-—|——_—_ BGs cit «seks 11,098} 11,404 290} 21519 
14,887) 15,078 658} 3,675/|Livingston...... 16,711] 17,383 758) 3,575 
4,921] 4.416 166} 1,017||Logan....... 91129] 9/851 374| 2/017 
6,989) 6.722 531) 1,771||McDonough 10,136] 10,733 344| 2/468 
,479| 5,466 1,218 || McHenry. 12,929] 12/778 683] 2,721 
4,892] 4.905 135] 1,217||McLean.. 20.269] 21,051 949| 4/210 
13,942] 14:378 513} 3,166|| Macon 11,749] 11,884] 1,011] 2/620 
5,832] 5,457 300] 1,139||Macoupon 15,217] 13,913 962] 3,769 
7,388] 7,395 1,745]| Madison. ........ 16,238] 14,683] 1,667] 3,808 
5,560| 5,553 339| 1,144||Marion.......... 12,851] 11,774 898} 3,225 
16,461| 17,280 951| 3,409||Marshail. 2277! 5,715| 5,835 178| 1,243 
12,335] 12,926 449} 2,816]|Mason.......... 6,245] 6,348 360} 1,364 
9,683] 9,543 353} 2,535||Massac......1 11; 5,113] 5,265 189] 1,177 
9,460] 9,019 696) 2,355||Menard......... 4:877| 4/982 249| 1,062 
9,181] 8,7 624) 1,861||Mercer.. 8,558] 8,430 313) 1,988 
9,826] 10,012 99| 2.286]|Monroe.... : 6,428] 6,383 379| 1,504 
19,488] 16,846] 2,048] 4,021|| Montgomery 12,596] 12,222 592] 3,166 
3] 8,3 2,031||Morgan.. .. 10,518} 10:479 402| 2,266 — 
7,565) _6,667 358} 1,911 6.691| 7,165 356] 1,495 
10,855] 11,026 542} 2.354 12,636] 12,610 852| 2,897 
559| 7,490 349] 1,476 11,622} 10,865] 1,130] 2,687 
7,335| 7,475 283} 1,490 8/410] 8,216 476| 1,965 
6,556] _6,932 1,270 6,566| 7,160 242] 1,348 
10,379] 10,680 361} 2,445 13,013] 12,554 801} 3,151 
629] 3,993 196] 1,245 6,105] 5,761 314] 1,476 
9,705} 9,164 485] 2,255 6,611] 6,001 396] 1,305 
14,414] 13,574 794| 3,520 2,520] 2,448 130 556 
6,915] 7,393 198] 1,576 10,887] 9,934 906| 2,411 
11,767| 9,904] 1,531] 2,811 7,629] 6,482 624] 1,960 
15,366) 15,178 977| 3,547 81352] 8,107 772| 1,873 
953} 5,366 9| 1,207 15,040] 13, 1,227| | 3,427 
8,965| 9,034 178] 1,921 11,321] 10,422] 1,590] 2.591 « 
; 6,808] 6,532 394] 1,400 16,273] 15,917} 1,330] 3, 
9,694] 9,152 306| 2,479 6,895| 6,907 S 
13,189] 13,486 3,407 4,266] 4,447 116 
221} 3,726 10 691 15,050] 14,484] 913] 3,768 
. /927| 5,110 1,060 4/414] 4,809 128 
13,117] 14,398 967) 3.111 11,412} 11,489 419} 2,706 
;005] 17,604 741| 3,827 2,090] 10,975} 602] 2,51 
12,393] 11,991 897| 2,581 10,222] 9,743] 558] 1,9 
10,000} 9,015 542| 2,490 16,671| 16,673] 1,496] 3,648 
13,898] 13,031] 1,411] 3,597 4:536| 4.4541 516 98 
6,179} 6,056 363] 1,445 8, 8,973 176| 1, 
2 9'274] 9.050 294] 2,143 640 6 2,265 
7,673| 6,887 628} 1,721 14,018] 12,769 788| 3,452 
. 11}247| 9,970 903| 2,235 290] 9,518 6| 2,026 
: 10,884} 11,218 454| 2'275 12/332] 12,904 562| 2,745 
.672| 5,491 383] 1,194 14,913] 14,113] 1,040] 3,284 
11,181] 11/819 530| 2,627 11,861] 10,810 713] 2,862 
8,854] 7,463 808} 1,758 91264) 9,093 5 
18/999] 19,463} 1,065] 4,124 9,174| 9,460] 305) 2,017 
= s s CJ s 2 f 
Motor Vehicle Registration in Illinois ae 
Source: Secretary of State i 
Motor- ) Chauf- 1 
Fees Auto Trucks cycle feur Dealer | Tractor | Trailer 
5,344.28 38,269 Pee Bere reer ate. 
$$94'908.74 189,832 15,710 | 22,995 1,458 
5,893,586.02 503,762 10,597 | 69,365 6,282 
12,936,882.63 | 1,101,94 6, 99,37: 4,557 
8,447,246.79 | 1,429,146 245 | 108,538 1368 
18,622,293.86 | 1,342, 5,291 | 78,93 3,369 
18,895,501.31 | 1,459,195 5,924 | 90,22 3,963 
(861,020.76 a. 56,04 One peo 4: ae 
ee eee | a 7,227 | 123,813 4363 


23,829,819.00 | 1,626,689 


Appropriations, Illinois General Assembly 


Source: Illinois Auditor of Public Accounts 


Years Amount Wears Amount Years Amount __ Years re Amount 
Bous.| 279||1923-24.. ... {$231,631,215||1931-32. ....]$36+,499,4681|1939-40. ...|$495,640,646 
«Bie ls ----| SEolesa.870|| 1925-26. ....| 285.9077382|| 1983-44...) 442,210,611 4 
~4919-20..25.] 172/631,183|]1927-28. .-.-] 270.450,763]] 1935-36..-.-) 445.404.983 
4927-227. 7771 170,897;729111929-30. -- -. 272,405,4161/1937-38......| 478,680, 


\ ‘i 


, 460 Illinois—Balances; Sources of Revenue; Assessments . 


Pei ee eS SS —— eee 


Balances in Illinois Funds. 
‘Source: Office of Illinois State Treasurer 


Balances Balances 
Sept. 30, Sept. 30, 
Name of fund 1940 Name of fund 1940 
General Revenue...........-.....-. $11,054,809.76' Soldiers’ Compensation...........-. $33,398.09 
Gen. Rev.—Res. for Old Age Assist.| 1,060,145.48 State Bond Road................-- 25,044.92 
Rev. Res. Old Age Asst. War. Rev. 49,540.00| U. S. Veterans’ Bureau............. pels 
Rev. Res. Old Age Asst. Adm. Exp. 229,762,691! WAtCRWAY. oc oo tics a pirctees wie ohm ae 4,477.26 
Gen. Rev.—Res. for Emerg. Relief 4,021.16) Waterway Maintenance..........-- 4,926.73 
ommon School. . is. ee aye wee 1,033,452.88| Water Terminal.........-.....:.-- 322.26 
University of Illinois.............. (.257,813;82 Road s.244 1), eae ate eee Pace 13,090,615.03 
Waterway Bond................- 6,680.22 || Road—Reserve for Bond Int. & Ret. 1,257,913.33 
Soldiers’ Comp. Bond Int. and Ret. 870,568.37 || Motor Fuel Tax ar 4,243,838.76 
ESTP SERGHOT ayo). '5 ose Fadinve ele sieiere w 15,140.65|| Motor Fuel Tax: State. .. 998,219.58 
Occupational Tax, . 24. 06 fha. 2c 5,156,319.48 || Motor Fuel Tax: Counties. ... . 3,839,650.37 
Sg ao eS ee ae ee ee ee 540,396.07 ||Motor Fuel Tax: Municipalities... . . 7,198,426.97 
Normal School Income...... 5 201,237.82) tiated Seer Relief Bond Int. & Ret.. 1,905,820.12 
University Income. . 328,296.69||Sec. Emerg. Relief Bond Int. & Ret. 1,453,745.23 
Agricultural Premiu 426,562.30 |Emergency Relief—Collection Ac...| ...--......... 
Fire Prevention. eae Emergency Relief...........-..-.- 347,657.61 
Game and Fish.. 261. —— 
Forestry Nurseri pit 10,306.33 Total Regular Funds.......... $56.671,445.10 
Tllinois-Michigan Canal............ 34,945.71 ' 
Trust Funds 
PEADCRV SONGS ome te sift ale tinvasities ocen $44,297.39 || Venereal Disease Control.........-. $77,109.92 
State Teacher’s Pen. & Ret........ 4,076.15 || Wagner Peyser Federal............. 15,095.00 
Teach. Ret. Sys. of the St. of Ill.... 3,292,711.18|| U. S. Child Welfare Services........ 12,821.77 
Hl. St. Inst. Teachers’ Pension: .... 50,911.73 || U. S. Forest Reserve ......... Repeated 1,365.16 
Kaskaskia Commons Perm. School. . 14,754.23 || U. S. Forest Service Co-operative. .: 5,072.14 
Old Age Assist. Recov. State & Fed.. 41,402.16 || U. S. Maternal & Child-Health Serv. 60,707.15 
ESE a Oss ee aa eae a 1,370,589.79 || U. S. Public Health Services....... 160,747.00 
Corporation Trust... .......... 26. 30,379, 66 || U.S. Services for Crippled Children. - 18,093.08 
Il. Mun. Pub. Utility Employees’ U.S. Unemploy. Comp, Adm...... ., 8,611.07 
} Annuity & Benefit. ............. 25,450.12 || Federal P. W. A. Grants........... 144,822.80 
- Relief Compensation ;............. 15,549.00 || Unempl. Trust Fund (Dep.with U.S. 
Workmen’s Compensation......... 24,642.29 Treas. for cred. of the State ofIll.| 190,881,892.26 
Federal Employment Service....... 717.35 Ker Se 
Federal Vocational Education. ...-. 702,964.59 Total Trust Funds............ $198,529,185.33 
- Federal Vocational Rehabilitation... 84,679.73 Ee, 
~ . Title IIT Social Security Act Federal 1,439,722.61 Combined Totals............ *$255,200,630.43 


*This balance does not include proceeds of checks, drafts and money orders in the process of collection. 
3,249 265.84 transferred from Occupational Tax Fund to General Revenue Fund. 
1,271,666.67 transferred from Occupational Tax Fund to Common School Fund. 
$347,076.08 transferred from Occupational Tax Fund to Soldiers Compensation Bond, Interest and 
Retirement Fund. 
147,034.13 transferred from Occupational Tax Fund to University of Illinois Fund. 
88,220.48 transferred from Occupational Tax Fund to Blind Relief Fund. 
$3,700,000.00 transferred from General Revenue Fund to Emergency Relief Fund. 
-$1,529,617.50 transferred from General Revenue Fund to Revenue Reserved for Old Age Assistance. 
$3,353,961.04 transferred from Emergency Relief-Collection Account to General Revenue Fund. 
85,112.42 transferred from Protested Fees Fund to Emergency Relief-Collection Account. 
$160,687.69 transferred from Protested Fees Fund to Occupational Tax Fund. 
$6,625.00 transferred from Protested Fees Fund to General Revenue Fund. 
$1,619,293.93 transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund to Motor Fuel Tax Fund—State. 
$1,199,099.65 transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund to Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Counties. 
1,199,099.65 transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund to Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Municipalities. 
) ean ee atta from Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Counties to Emergency Relief Bond, Interest and 
etiremen: nd. 
$80,364.58 transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Counties to Second Emergency Relief Bond, Interest 
and Retirement Fund. 3 
_ $80,364.59 transferred from Motor Fuel Tax Fund—Municipalities to Second Emergency Relief Bond, 
Interest and Retirement Fund- 


Cash and monies in State Depositories— Federal Pundsiv.cicaeeonten eke 3,217,983.28 
Cash in vault $ 89,181.85 Unemployment Trust Fund Cer- 


Inactive . 966,100.00 tificates of deposit.......:3..... 

Retire” a aa 35, 247,140.94 : posit 190,881,892.26 ‘ 
ime deposit open accoun 4,678,000.06 otal |. 2= 2 eee Orin oe i. 

Bonds and coupons....... 120,332.50 bait 


Sources of Illinois Revenue—1931-1940 


Source: Illinois State Department of Finance 


Tax source Receipts | Tax source ; | Receipts 
astate property tax....-0..:......... $115,191,371 |Sales tax......... 
Tilinois Central tax...........1..12.: 17,682,066:/ Utility: taxes. .et,) tices aaeen tne barb 
Peanneritance tax.............:.. : 61,926,565, (Eiquor taxes, 2. asses eee 67,239,091 
Corporation and insurance taxes .. | 99,204'489 |Other taxes... 122.011.1211 i tito *7,489 408 
Motor vehicle tax 196,122,508 SNS | ocean tear 
. Motor fuel tax.. 346,221,277 ERP OCAI A ceseys ascites $1,416,964,897 


eee ee - eos eee pe ge ai taxes. ; 
S total is exclusive of income from miscellaneous fees, refunds, and earnings, i 
classed as ‘‘taxes’’, and are not listed above. During the years 1931-1940, this intone tolled $Snchates 


Assessments of Property in Illinois 
Source: | Illinois Auditor of Public Accounts 


Year Assessment Year Assessment Year Assessment Year Assessment 
oy LGOU sci $ 809,733,405] /1915...... $2,502,445,459|/1930..... 8,44 ' 
1905. .....} 1,095,681;557|/1920. .. . 27 4/234/988,133]|1935. ..... SP 36014 15.266 1988. > eovague sae 


1910......] 2,199,701,976] |1925. ..... 4,194,769,417||1936..... {| 5,153,117,918)|1939. .| 5,293,228 


6,079.208.365 
751 


. 


: Illinois—Election Calendar; Revenue Receipts 


Election Calendar of Illinois 


Source: Illinois Election Laws 


Tuesday after firsts Monday in November— 


For Presidential electors, Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, Secretary of State, Auditor of Public 
Accounts, Attorney General, State Senators in even 
numbered districts, Clerk of Superior Court of 
Cook County, Clerks of the Circuit Courts, 
Recorders, State’s Attorneys, County Coroners, and 
ere Auditors, every fourth year, counting from 


For State Treasurer, Representatives in Congress, 
Representatives in the General Assembly, and three 
Trustees of the University of Illinois for term of 
six years, every Second year, counting from 1910. 

For United States Senator, every six years, 
counting from 1914 and 1918, respectively. 

For clerk of Supreme Court and clerks of the 
ole Court, every sixth year, counting from 


For Superintendent of Public Instruction, State 
Senators in odd-numbered districts, Clerk of the 
Criminal Court of Cook County, county and probate 
clerks, county and probate judges, county 
treasurers, county superintendents of schools, and 
Sheriffs, every fourth year counting from 1910. 

For judges of the Superior Court of Cook County, 
twenty-one judges every sixth year, 1941 and there- 
after. (One judge first Monday in June every sixth 

ear, counting from 1939, and six judges counting 


For chief justice, clerk and bailiff of the 
Municipal Court of Chicago, every sixth year, 
counting from 1912; for nine associate judges of 
said court for term of six years, every second year, 


. *from 1940) 


_ counting from 1908. 


For county commissioners in counties not under 
township organization, one each year for term of 
three years. 

Last Tuesday in February 

For one judge of the Superior Court of Cook 

County, every sixth year, counting from i925. 


First Monday in June 

For judges of the Circuit Court, every sixth year, 
counting from 1909. 

For judges of the Supreme Court, Fifth District, 
every ninth year, counting from 1909; Fourth Dis- 
trict, every ninth year. counting from 1912; and 
First, Second, Third, Sixth and Seventh Districts, 
every ninth year, counting from 1915. 

For judges of the Superior Court of Cook County, 
one every sixth year, counting from 1939, and six 
counting from 1940. 

First Tuesday in April 3 

For officers of cities in counties under township 
organization (not under commission plan) that 
have adopted the Act of 1885, annually. 

For mayor and commissioners in cities organized 
under the commission plan which include wholly 


within their corporate limits a town or towns 
quadrennially, counting from 1911. : 


For all town (township) officers, officers in cities" = 


containing one or more towns. and officers in vil- 
|lages whose boundaries coincide with the boundaries 
of a town (township) annually. 


Third Tuesday in April 

For mayor and commissioners of cities organized 
under the commission plan (except such as include 
wholly within their corporate limits a town or 
towns), quadrennially, counting from 1911. 

For officers of cities organized under the general 
law (except such as contain within their corporate 
limits one or more townships), annually. 

For officers of villages organized under the gen- 
eral law (except where the territorial limits coin- 
cide with the territorial limits of a township), 
annually. 

Second Saturday in April 

For school directors in school districts; for 
boards of education of township high schools: com- 
munity high school districts, non-high school dis- 
tricts and community consolidated school districts, 
all- annually. 

PRIMARY ELECTION 
_ Second Tuesday in February 

To nominate candidates to be voted for at the 

election on the first Tuesday in April. 


(DOWN STATE) 
Last Tuesday in February 


| To nominate candidates to be voted for on the 
| first Tuesday in April. 


(COOK COUNTY) ' 
To nominate candidates to be voted for at the 
election on the third Tuesday in April. 


Second Tuesday in April 

Every year in which a President of the United 
States is to be elected, for the purpose of electing 
delegates and alternate delegates to national 
nominating conventions and for the purpose of 
securing an.expression of the sentiment and will 
of the party voters with respect to the candidates 
for nomination for the office of President of the 
United States. 

Every year in which officers are to-be voted for 
on the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, to nominate candidates to be voted for : 
at said election; also to elect State, ward and Py 
precinct committeemen and Senatorial committee- = 


men. 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

A primary for the nomination of all other officers, 

nominations for which are required to be made 

under the provisions of the puma law, shall be 

held seven weeks preceding the date of the general 
election for such offices, respectively. 


Receipts of Revenue by Illinois 
Source: Office of Illinois State Treasurer 


Receipts of the various funds 


First nine 
Months, 1940| Year, 1939 


OPE po i RS. ae) i a RE eee ica eee $107,103.27 $395,646.37 

eat eeela tae TE ee i ET eens Oe ea 3,337,934.53 164,677.75 
Beverage and liquor revenue tax (includes protested Items) ...... 8,599,336.94| 11,388,609.52 
TImsurance fees and taxes (includes protested items) ..... 7,428,349.06 7,160,455.87 
Corporaton fees and taxes (includes protested items) 3,363,755.96) 3,479, 943.33 

““{nterest collected on state funds... 80,327.50) 119,631 
Retailers’ occupation tax...............-- 46,301,972.8 55,068,089.35 
Retailers’ occupation tax paid under protest ,377,094.16 4,391,01 
Retailers’ occupation tax—for emergency relie 22,856,443.19) 27,093,420.41 
Public utility tax—for emergency relief..............-. 62sec cece eee ceee ,478, 168. 9,378,186.69 

EWETEIITICO CHE PUI SMOEP PTORESY sai oa ae o. ne or o.6 6c psies yd oa cla de eee 43,476. 46,820.56 

Motor fuel tax (includes protested items) ............- .ceeseeceeeceeee 33,312,138.41| 42,327,570.93 
Motor vehicle tax (includes protested items) .......... 0022 .eceee ee eeeee 19,452,485.26 ,686,953.1 ’ 
Meena aid CO TORUS. 2 6. Ss ose c tps ves A AO os. oh Se an ee 541,280.22 7,283,227.14 
EMOUMIBIG TO OlW AEC ASSISPAMCG so < se ce cae se Awa Waa sioy's geen rervaere 11,585,664.65| 15,436,945.17 
SEPNETEICCHIL THN FLCAINOSIL ctessteee oo aid ss eit < ceo nie wre Fd EPs ewe do asvie'e nod 982,000.83 ,838,207.31 
Miscellaneous fees, earmings and refunds......--..- 2... 2-02. eee e cee eee no cceaneee Pcweran 
ee i ey eat ee ere rer oes is 9°715'386.48| 10,9091233-46 


SRREBHM ee iulls iite oreitniti «nS ieets/s NETS, PETE TE ee TO OO OE $246,593,762.95 $306,723,698.87 : 
Indebtedness of Illinois Outstanding Oct. 1, 1940 
Source: Office of Illinois State Treasurer 

Issue > Amount Issue Amount 
> —S—$_—$—<—$ ———— one = _ ae 
‘Called bonds and notes which have ag Emergency relief bonds.............. $35,007,000 
State ole len i ee Se P118-034,000i|: ‘Total debt...) sce ree $164,629,500 

iers’ r compensation bonds . | 13,571,000 : 


Illinois—State Officials; Members of Assembly 


Government of Illinois . (eee 


Source: Office of Secretary of State 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT : 
Be A ee ee ee 


Annual Term 1 
Office Name Salary | Expires Home a 
IGOVETIOR aris Picts a cts tlic ott gba ene Dwight H. Greene (R). $12,000 1945 Chicago 
Lieutenant Governor...............: Hugh W. Cross (R)...... 00! 1945 Jerseyville 
Secretary of State../...2......55.45: Edward J. Hughes (D). . 9,000 1945 Chicago _ 
Auditor paulle Accounts. . Arthur C. Lueder (R)..... ,000 1945 Chicago 
StAtexDTeRsUrer® 6c foes co lee aes Warren Wright (R)...... 9,000 1945 Springfield : 
_Supt. Public Enstroction Fidget Weds ss John A. Wieland......... 9,000 1945 Calumet City ; 
"Attorney General..................- George F. Barrett (R).... 9,000 1945 Chicago 
é 
HEADS OF STATE DEPARTMENTS (AS OF NOV. 15, 1940) j 
Department Director Name Salary Home 
MOAR CIA Resear PoE! sein, sists, viele: hi whe:0.16 faaa "0 oce> 0 fe A. M. Carter $6,000 pag 
RI MERMCOLG Pee Sh 5 sic -telsinass 2% dive bso meas J. H. Lloyd 6,000 Aurora i 
Winesand Minerals). 5.6 eosin eee el ote es James McSherry 6,000 Du Quoin © 
Public Works eat peer Dente Bgl Are Gains sae a Charles P. Casey 6,000 Carrollton 
Public Welfare. Lah ts.o,03 Rioyele Siew POA Cl aay 6,000 Aurora 
PUG APROHEY Sita tiesls soos) ang ne se wile ee & otsbele Roland R. Cross 6,000 Dahlgren 
BNO) Soda, Sas GG aN See See ee Martin P. Durkin 6,000 Chicago 
Registration BRE EGUCATION.... si. 4.5-- 5 Selcee ons John J. Hallihan 6,000 East St.Louis 
MOEA OL ATA HAL Climate ciel =n. (6)01 009) 5 9! + erate ve! Sl averale Thomas J. Lynch 6,000 GJencoe 
MRCTES DE GENIC oo ie). ssc e.0Kdsa's ate vie wsere ss pres Leo. M. Boyle 6,000 Chicago ‘ 
TELE URLS SG 5 pe ee C. Hayden Davis 6,000 Springfield 


MISCELLANEOUS BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS (AS OF NOV. 15, 1940) 


Civil Service Commission—W. Emery Lancaster, 


. president; Quincy. 


Illinois Cemmerce Commission—Roy D. Keehn, 
chairman; Chicago. 

Legislative Baterence Bureau—Goy. John Stelle, 
chairman; McLeansboro. 

Aeronautics Commission—Laurence P. Bonfoey, 
_ chairman; Quincy. 
_ Liquor ‘Control Commission—Arthur S. Smith, 
chairman; Bloomington: 

Bone "Commission—Leo Spitz, chairman; Chi- 


ee thetic Commission—Joseph. Triner, chairman: 


Uniform Laws Commission—Nathan William Mc- 

hesney, chairman; Chicago. 

Farmers’ Institute—Frank V. Wilson; Edgewood, 

State Historical Library—Oliver R. Barrett, 
president; Chicago. ra 

Commission for Physically Handicapped Children 
—Dr. Henry Warner, chairman, Dixon. 

Planning Commission—Robert Kingery, 
man, Winnetka. 

Child Welfare Commission—Dr. Roscoe Pulliam, : 
chairman, Carbondale. is 

Tax Commission—Rama Sweet, chairman, West 


chair- 


Oak Park. Frankfort. a 
Housing Board—Oscar Rosenthal, chairman; Chi- Industrial Commission—Peter J. Angsten, chair-— 
cago, man, Chicago. \ 


TEMPORARY BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS (AS OF NOV. 15, 1940) 


F Lincoln Memorial Commission—Gov. John Stelle, 
chairman; McLeansboro. 

_ Emergency Relief Commission—Dr. Neil H. Ja- 
coby, chairman, Chicago. 

j oard of Law Examiners—James S. Handy, 

president; Chicago. 


Budgetary Commission—Rep. Reed F. Cutler, | 
chairman, Lewistown. 

Uniform Motor Vehicle Laws Commission—Gov. t 
John Stelle, chairman; McLeansboro. 

Illinois Development Council—Robert E. Straus, 
chairman, Chicago. 


Illinois General Assembly, 1939-1940 
SENATORS : 
Source: Illinois Secretary of State 


(Senators are elected alternately, the even numbered districts at general elections and the odd 


“numbered districts two years later. 


The terms of the senators in the odd numbered districts ere in 


1943, those in the even numbered in 1941. The salary is $10,000 for a term of four years.) 

' Dist. ‘Name Residence |Pty.|| Dist. Name Residence |Pty. 
1 |Daniel A. TGR ae fe elvan Chieago.....: R 27 |Stanley J. Mondala..... Chicago 
Rowerank Ryan... 65. oe Chicago...... D 28 | Nicholas L. Hubbard... . Mt. Pulaski, D 
3 |William a TWiallace Was Chieago...... D 29 | William J. Connors...... Chicago...... D 
4.|Frank McDermott... .:. Chicago... 21: D 30 |Martin B. Lohmann.....| Pekin. :..:2..|D 
5 |John B. Geary..,.......|/Chicago .|D 31 en Gv Wards Sos... 60 Chicago See hoy 
6 |Willlam G. Knox........|Chicago...... R 32 |T. MacDowning........ Macomb. R 
7 \|Arthur J. Bidwill. . .|River Forest ..|R 33 |Charles F. Carpentier. ..| East Moline, ..|R 
4 Bey ee hae .|Round Lake. .|R = omer ee see aire. akland...... R 

a. arge xon 4 
10 |Charles W. Baker.. ti c rh 
11 |John M, Lee........ R 
12. |Edward EB. Laughlin R 
13 |Francis J. Loughran UR 
14 |Arnold P. Benson. Lita 
15 |Peter P. Kielminsk R 
16 |Simon E. Lantz... “Sp 
17 |James B. Leonardo. . 4 R 
18 |Thomas BE. Madden...., R 
19 |A. L. Marovitz.......... TR 
20 |Louis H. Beckman..,.... D 
a peerea. a Mae eele lepteae TO. UR 
ohn W. Speakman...... George CG. Armstrong.” || Lawrenceville. 

28 ‘Thomas BE. Keane....... "ag 49 |Louis J. Menges. .. ron mers Bast Saat B 

24 Everett R. Peters; -..... St. Joseph... R 50 |J. Will Howell een ee WestKranktort a 
‘ Oi a Chicago meus. 1 |Chi ; urge. . 
26 [Wilbur J. Cash. * |... Towanda... [R ae ee eee ed 


o> phe es —— =" a ee - i ." 'S = a 


Illinois—Assembly Members 463 


ee HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
presentatives are elected for terms of two years and receive $3500 for the two year period.) 


oe Name Residence (Pty. || Dis. Name Residence |Pty. 
Daniel M. Flanigan D || 26 |Homer Caton... 22... Stanford.,....| R- 
ete ar ge Chi re 
: ornest_ A. Gresne.. R Sonn Rurlinssi 000207 Chicago... 11. Dp 
Vito. Marzullo D BOw. ses D 
Names to tere: Eugene P. Dukes........ Chicago....,. R i 
Sammes «bee rt outa D 28 (Dan Dinneen’........... Decatur... .. R 
3 carry Rea R William Querfeld. . R 
Charles J. Jenkins. . R 29 baaani PeOcrnay. ad 
° rady 
4 Tone ; ‘tues D Robert M. Pockwant B 
a ry me rae D SO |B DOREY 2 fos ot ian 284 R 
uddy . R Major T. Flowerree . D 
5 Mee. G. ae Mareists teas D Robert H. Allison. R 
eit md . Warfield R 31 |Pierce L. Shannon. D 
6 |Charles H. Weber... ||! B Beery Gamer i 
—e. oe Sikes kis R 32 Albert aaiteeere 5 
> Fane a 1 entetey Jr e Rollo R. Robbins . R 
a Bernice rT ve Bee Vries. . Winnetka. ay 33 farm p ees : Cea : ) 
; BA Bip cous eH S| Giinton Beetle. 2. onan 
8 Thomas A. Bolger.......||McHenry..... DB lore Bande aes aes Bivesvilie. “18 
lok Heeler =... chet Waukegan....| R |} 34 John W. Lewis, Jr...) 5. /Marshall.....] D 
Ei es ngton.... 4 UDAY. se cue ee Marshall. .... 
9 |Peter P. Jezierny......... Chicago...... D Dr. hep e C. Gillogly. Vegriniea avai | 
William 8. Ginucane.. ws [CHICRZO 5 ace R 35 |H 
Porites Gowrain D ba Me White... tana. Somonauk . D 
; ee y Dennis J. Collins...) 2.1! DeKalb. .*..... R 
$ Basia peas <a D George 8. Brydia......... Prophetstown .| R 
= ys: r, Jr. R 36 |W. Roy Donohoo........ Peary Seo eee D 
11 (EErOyM; Treen. <i R William F. Gibbs... 1111: miney. cceeen D 
2 enry carboro 
i “lee ‘ a esi D H F. Searborough. . aySON...:. 4. R 
Reon ‘f eer D 37 |Henry Knavf..........2. Lagds...5.en D 
ae y eee R Frederick W. ‘Rivnlaks.? . (BU aT cs R 
Peoeo. Pe Bes D James A. Nowlan..... Toulon R 
john me am. R 38 |Dr. Frank A. Stewart. -|Girard.. D 
Franklin U. Stransk R ; {Tim Donnelly ..... Carlinville. D 
13 |John G. Ryan....... D William Robison Carlinville. R 
‘Adam S. Mioduski.... D 39 |Edward G. Hayne. Ottawa.. D 
Elmer J. Schnackenberg R J. Ward Smith. .......... Ottawa. R 
‘ 14 See x env es sgtennaih 4 rn ee? ea Ottawa. R 
. Friedland....... ODS oc osc ee Cowden...... D 
Co R Hod: MaOnvel ... « csiis a Nowe Edinbur 
15 |Edward Skarda. 7! D William P; Weeker. |. |! Vandalia... R 
eae zy PR a “7 41 ons . euce aig i arb etat ohwge Glen Ellyn D 
ae jJoseph Zientek.......... ‘Warren L, Wood......... ainfield..... 
; 16 |William Viecars........... D Lottie H.O'’Neill......... Do’ners Grove EB 
| Calistus A. Bruer........ R 42 |George J. Bauer......:.. Effingham....| D 
. & Rollie “ Carpenter R Miles E. Milis........... Altamont.....} D 
| Roland V. Libonati ‘B|| as Avon eel 
L COPAUEE Rs owet 
18 |Howard J. Gorman. D Calbanee R 
. August C. Grebe. R 44 ‘|Pr. du Rocher .| D 
7 Leo D. Crowley R R 
, 19 |John O. Hruby D R 
) John J. Gorman D 45 D 
; Frank Houcek. . R R 
20 |Ben W. et D R 
- Harry L. Topp: R 46 D 
Victor McBroon D J oe R 
: 21 |Edward J. McCa D Homer Kasserman....... N D 
4 Joseph L. Rategan D 47 |Milton M. Mueller....... R 
4 Robert Petrone. R Toya): Harris... s,s dsess D 
. 22 |Hugh M. Luckey P R Anthony W. Daly....... ee D 
Augustus F. DeGaffereily. Danville...... R 48 |\Jesse Higgins............ re) D 
iW. Ov Bdwards.......5. 6 Danville...... D John R. Thompson....... R 
‘ 23 |Arthur M. Kaindl........ Chicago. ..... D 2 Be SEY os. 4 oe R 
Stanley A. Halick........ Chicago...... D 49 |Frank Holten............ ast D 
P William G. Thon......... Oak Park..... R J. L. Wellinghoff......... D 
24 |Tom M. Garman......... Urbana....... D Max L.Bowler,..:...... EB R 
Ora D. Dillavou......... Urbana....... R 50 a F. toma teaches oOo R 
‘Charles W. Clabaugh.....;Champaign...| R ES. Ne BOWED... aos aime H 
25 |Stanley R. Kosinski-..... Chicago...... D Herbert | ‘i DO penunee B 
pannond (a ce Bess [Shtcage paced b . 51 Sas bce wawee | -./¥i me D 
~ Elroy C. Sandquist....... RTD wcicbeie ral P. IO.» sen S45 we arrisburg....| R 
‘ 26 |Joseph W. Russell........ Roberts. ...... D Arthur van Hooser....... Metropolis....] R 
Ben 8. Rhoads........... Normal. . . R 


_ Motor Vehicle Fatalities in Illinois by Months 
Source: Department of Health, Division of Vital Statistics i 
Jan.| Feb.| Mar.| Apr.{| May|June| July; Aug.| Sep. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec.| Tot, 


Bette. 4-5: 127 | 155 | 155 | 175 | 162 | 208 | 185 | 226 | 185 | 230 | 249 2285 
See cae 172 160 | 187 | 179 235 | 233 | 238 | 219 | 217 | 2367 
Ft ae 184 | 162 | 149 | 142 | 192 | 166 | 170 | 1 173 | 191 1 5 
aaa eae *-| 458 | 121 | 132 | 141 | 182 | 171 | 183 199 | 255 | 213 | 222 | 2177 
3 Se ae 167 | 226 | 193 | 199 | 181-| 208 | 219 | 238 | 261 221 | 2575 
Loos Mapp ane Gee 67 | 156 | 183 | 180 | 176 | 162 | 172 | 194 | 231 | 229 | 243 | 241 | 23 
; Re ia tetiocc AS" | 188.|\.167) ¢ 2 192 | 151 | 206 | 208 | 240 | 245 | 284 | 314 | 246 
an 4037 (a) ocr « oie aa 186 | 165 | 252 | 214 | 209 | 206 | 177 | 229 | 232 | 226 | 247 | 254 | 2598 
aah toe 19s | 136 | 119 | 152 | 154 | 132 | 185 | 183 | 197 | 239 | 215 | 269 | 2177 
te, ae “| 398 | 131 | 150 |-167 | 160 | 159 | 167 | 194 | 191 | 240] 242 262 2261 
MR Shen. « 172 THG-Iciel| 102 | 182 11700220 |... 3.1, eae ee 


(a) Compiled ae reports of Motor Vehicle Accidents submitted pursuant to Article IV, Section a ea 
of the Traffic A 


i . 


464 Illinois—State and Cook County Courts 
ae 
Judiciary of the State of Illinois ‘ 


JUDGES SUPREME COURT 
Term, 9 years; salary $15,000 


Paul Farthing, Divs... ..2 os sjele Belleville. .... 1942 ||Elwyn R. Shaw, D........... Freeport. . 1942 
ISECATIOM ire csi cire:s Fein alorele obey [Ulnar etutin -w a'elaitere Francis 8. Wilson, D.. ch’f j’stice py pain eae 1 
Walter T. Gunn, R........... Danville...... 1942 ||Loren E. Murphy, 1B Neier amouth. 
Clyde E. Stone, R........... Seo as. he. eskis 1945 
CLERK SUPREME COURT 
Salary, $7,500 
Ma wand sMerOuUlINADe, 00a st cease se cee ces wees ose HEA VaTiaiii. ce tote eas cose seerereiaers Pro Tempore 


JUDGES OF THE APPELLATE COURT 3 
Ril First District Franklin R. bekdie DF, ses le cis | Shelbyville... .. | Bo 
gon J. eed 2 Pease peace Ne eer 4 Blaine Huffman, D........... Lawrenceville. . 
William H. MeSurely, D...... hicago...... ’ 
Denis ne: Sullivan, D. TS re Chicago Bye 1942 Third District j 
John M. O'Connor, D........ icago,....+|.-.. Alfred D. Riess, D........... Red Bud...... 
David F. Machett, D.... 117: Chicago. 1.2)! 1945]|Winiam J. Fulton, Row. 22! Gyoannceen 
Kickham Scanlan, D......... Chicago...... 1945||Frank H. Hayes, R......-...- MLOFTIA 32 <i setae 
Joseph Burke. ...........-6-+ Chicago...... 1945 
Oscar Hebel, (Dy... 4. ee oe Chicago ...... 1941 Fourth District i 
‘Hugo M. Friend, D.......... Chicago...... 1945)|p 5. Dade ts. cae Waukegan.....|... t 
Second District Tae StOMe Ie sya isie's weet oes Springfield..... 
Hned,G. Wolfe, Dis... 2.255 | Quincey ....... |v... HS. DoCulberson, Jr., D......... | Delavan.ce. sos 
CLERKS OF THE APPELLATE COURT 
pPoums 6 Years 
First District - Third District 
Sheldon W. Govier, D........ |Chicago......] 1944||Robert L. Conn, R........... |Springfield....] 1944 
Second District Fourth District 
Justus L. Johnson, R......... |Ottawa....... |] 1944'| Daniel F. Mallett, D........ [Mt. Vernon., .| 1944 
JUDGES OF SUPERIOR COURT, COOK COUNTY ; 
Terms expiring in 1946 


Donald 8S. McKinlay, D. |Joseph W. me D. John F. Bolton, D. John A. Sbarbaro 
John J. Sullivan, D. Roger J. Kiley, D. 


; Terms expiring in 1941 
1, Desort, D: D, (Wiliam J. gree D. ea C,. O'Connell, R. | Joseph A. Graber 
Brands F. D ohn F. Haas 


J BF. F Jonn P. MeGoorty, D Peter ter H. WF Schwaba,’D 2 Ul 

ames ‘ard: ohn eGoorty, D. eter waba, D. sses 8. ‘Seb 

wT Granknouser, R. [Michael L, Mowiniey, D. | Walter T. Stanton, D. z rae 
Oscar Hebel, R. William H. McSurely, R. | Denis E. Sallivan, D. 

John C. Lewe, D Oscar F, Nelson, R. Charles A. Williams, D. 


Term expiring in 1945 
Grover C Niemeyer, D.. | | | 
CLERK OF SUPERIOR COURT OF COOK COUNTY 
Victor L. Schlaeger. {1944 1 | 


Circuit Courts Outside of Cook County 
(Term six years, expires in 1945, salary $8,000.) 


_ Dist. Name Address Dist. Name ‘Addveae 


1 |Hal A, Spann... 


.|Anna i ! 
Darée F Rumsey ae Ce Monmouek 


vs Harrisburg 10 


Loyd M., Bradley .|Carbondale 
2 ‘ae a oan At a P Sty Pom 
y B. Pearce. . ..+.|Carm: 11 mingto: 
~ {Blaine Huffman.......... Lawrenceville Bontee ‘i 
. 3 }Maurice V, Joyce......... East St. Louis Atlanta 
Alfred D. Riess...:....... Red Bud 2 oliet 
Dick H. Mudge........... Edwardsville Kankak 
4 |Franklin R. Dove......... Shelbyville . ul Watseka 
: eee. ee aiela cose ieee 13 I kin .. Streator 
Os ullington,.. 2! sboro A. Z i whee aoe 
§ |Casper Platt...........2! Danville ante ieee Mo 
Ben F. Anderson Charleston 14 “Larsen Seigatee, Moline 
George W. Bristow Paris == =——s—‘<ié~*YiYLSCWSC*C*‘édUCLecontd BS. ellen...” 2: Cambrid, 
6 [Charles Y, Miller Decatur |g [August.J. Scheineman. ling 
Tan Leonar ampai, 1 
Wiiliam 8, Bodman Decatur Best ee ae aeees eee Oe 
7 |Lawrence E. Stone........|Springfield CR. ea ey See peeOn 
Vietor Hemphill ‘|Carlinville 16 . Fulton... | ....|Sycamor 
Walter W. Wrigh :|Jacksonville Frank W. Shepherd....._: Higa 
8 |Guy R. Williams. avana Na ervill 
Fred G. Wolfe. . uine 17 is Kanikegar 
A. Clay Williams ‘| Pittsfield itbense cea Rouktfordn 
9 |Riley E. Stevens. :|Galesburg Ges. oh“ Ratvidare 


Burton A. Roeth... . {Carthage 


Circuit Court of Cook uae : ; 


Terms of justices six years; all terms expire June, 1945, h 
Cla sone ee eon eadquarters County Building. 


eas ony eee 
Judges Judges Judges Judges 
Frank H. Bicelt, D. G. J.Harrington, D, — |Robert a, 
J. Normoyle,’ D. Walter J. Labuy, 'D : we Seamer ped G. B. Fret ene et Re | 
Benfamin BH Epstein, D./Thomas J. Lyn D. Michael Feinberg, R. Kickham Scanlan, R : 
iA Shae an, D. John Prystalski. D. Ee: M,. Friend, R. Daniel P. Tru Pgs 


Harry M Fisher, D, Joseph Burke, D. s. . Elarkowski, R. Julius H. Mines Re 


i oak Ae 


eS 2 
3 “as Illinois—Welfare Population; Crime Classifications 465 . am 
; = ; ; d ; 
. y; 
Bee, Population of Illinois State Welfare Institutions 4 
% Source: Illinois Department of Public Welfare; data are as of June 30, 1940 *y 
Assregate : 
Population Legal Status of Population 
3 
Sop 3B is] 
Institution q 5 2 ag 
, Rte a). 8 | Se a | § | 2B 
sie? i] €@-) 3s | 8) 2 Sb aie 
3/3/58] | | &| 2/83] 6 |g 
S = i g & 5a = | S8 i | On 
0,782}16,255 14,527130,771|......,....-.|. OF Bho... 4, 
4,838) 2,502 2'336 4, BSB lS Ries elsce ccles tei ; meee . Sia dars 550 
4,209) 2,335, 1,874] 4,198)......1...... 9 be em 639 
| oemal), F786) 1,403) S207 282. WI..  aeclitas< «coke a 547 
BPW T2048)" “OTT 2.291). 2. cstestcatevoe ea le ee ee 374 
2,206)2,240]; 966) 2.206)... 2. Ati ei | eee 341 
2,583} 2,300) 1,283). 2.683: 2505 ciSsi othe. call eo ene 389 
4,5833}«2,300)' 2,178) 4:838). 5. Salicc.. duly ee ows (eeu Selanne 640 
1,682 844 S38) 1,682) 0. <2 sc fodan Saini) wee oe ee 255 
| 5,288)! 2, 704: 2,584) 5, 288). Lee cnile das w ope CRG ane 866 
8,273] 4,368 
refed 2,311 
| 4,167! 2,057) 
Nese 3,229) 12,968) 
{ Joliet Branch. 5,939) 5,939). 
a State } Menard Branch. ...} 3,010) 2,010 
, Penitentiary Pontiac Branch... ._ 2,469) 2,469 
System ( Total. ............./11,418)11,418 
4 Women’s Reformatory...:--.....) 261|...... 
Iltinois State Farm.............. 1,090; 1,090 
Illinois Security Hospital......... 460 460 
Juvenile Deliquent Group........ 976 642 
PeUGOE tOr BOYS Joe aos oe es ese 642; 642 
monentl for Girls... 0). s5 eee chs < Pepee 
her institutions............... 3,070; 1,945) 
PMG, DON 22. Stoo e ken. Sse 7503} 281!) 
School for Blind ................. 7240 138 
, Industrial Home for Blind........ 88 60 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home....... 1,054) 850 
Soldiers’ Widows’ Home.......... Us ae 
Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Children’s Sch.| 593) 376 
, Eye and Ear Infirmary........... 166 86 
Research & Educational Hospitals 326 Poel eiT2h SBS ses 
56,330/36,178 20,152/31,187| 7,664) 935] 1,532| 1,175 3,032| 8,431 


All Institutions, Total 


*Including 51 committed as post-encephalitic. 


+*Rep’ 


The number of epileptics is 805, all confined in D: 


P resents those who are not legal wards of the 
State. jRepresents population and employees May 31, 1940. 
ix. 


CRIME CLASSIFICATIONS OF PRISONERS RECEIVED IN ILLINOIS PRISONS, 1940 


3 i 
~ Y - 
Or} bm 5 tem tees) 3 
3 =] ‘S 
ee|_s| £] £ eel s| #] & 
Type of Offense ee I "s Typc of Offense ar |e & SY 
25/86 | 2& | 2f 06 | $8 | oe | 2k 
= |32 Ei Solte = | ox & | oOo} Oe 
g/ 2:| oS 2: | 58 EESEHEE 
B /Ee Be | Ba | Ea Be |ea | Be | Ba | a 
} 
ine Cl as 91 80 6}.. 5} Liquor lews ose el eles ee a eae Al ee oe 
Manslaughter......... 50 47 ] Ban Ae Ses Driving whileintoxi...} 197|..... 2) 1951... 2.8 
EO eee 6 2}.5 1|| Other motor vehic. laws} 29).....]..... 29 
ee assault... . 88 14 6 2|| Disord. conduct & vagr.|1,398)..... 
MEE RULE, toc eey & LAGS oe oy Ch Rey See Pcs ers ae eee aN; aoe olweerre 
Burglary......-......} 211) 206 1 7 Pee All other offenses: 258) 62 
Larceny exc. auto theft} 939) 376) 30) 533!.. ADOSOIE © ote. bs 4 1 
Auto: thett..........-. ee 16... ATROTAN... 12 p hi a 
Embezzlement & fraud} 213) 49) 7| 157}... [PACA tt eee Ae 8 7 
Stolen property ....... 17 7 3 Ds « wate Blackmail & extortion mlb rorde 
Forgery & counterfeit. . 79 73 3 3}... Escape and jail break. 25) 23 
MG t Hees a + oi e's! i ee S| es ae Kidnapping....-.... 3 3 
Commercialized vice. . . PY jae 21 Blaeraa PSRUCy oo ee eee of eke 2 
Other sex offeases..... 80} 60; 12 5 3|| Contrib. to delinqu’cy| 72]..... 
Narcotic drug laws... . 24}..... 21 eres Other offenses....... 130 15 
ly Weapons. ...... i Seen | Vag a 217] Se _ eee 
Non-support & neglect} 33].. 2 Bi POtaliiars ss pars Cas 4,306|1,505| 142|/2,633| *26 


*Committed insane and feebleminded charged with offenses but not convicted. 


no specific charge. 


Illinois Spends $235,819,946 in Fiscal Year 


The State Government of Illinois peporitd (Oct. 
3, 1940) that it had spent $235,819,946 

dune 30, or $1,276,858 more than was 
collected in the year from all sources. Fiscal ex- 


- year ended 


a 
eet : 
a | , 


jeluding 11 with 


penditures in the preceding year were $225,549,723. 
While the State’s disbursements jumped $ (2 7 


the fiscal 
023, revenues also increased by $18,515,187. 


Chicago—City Officials; Members of Council 


he tes, yD Pee he eee te i ee 


466 
__ Source: Chicago City Clerk 
City Officials of Chicago 
(All terms expire in 1943) ; 
Office Name Salary Office Name Salary 
tine _,|Baward J. Kelly........ .|$18,000||Comptroller......|R. B. Upham. _. {$15,000 
Sak OU Rae Thine Deeper 8,000 Gollector Tajkace eee Louis icmies: Bnet Sain crate 6,000 
Treasurer........!Thomas S. Gordon......! 10,000 


Aldermen or Members of the City Council 


eS The City Council of Chicago is composed of fifty aldermen, each elected for a term of four years at a 


salary of $5,000 a year (the chairman of the Finance Committee receiving $3,500 additional). 
Present terms will expire in April, 1943. 


man represents a. ward in city. E 
of 44 Democrats and 6 Republicans (but all are elected on a non-partisan basis.) 


Ww. Alderman WwW. Alderman ~ / 
1 |Michael Kenna 13 |Michael P. Hogan 
2 |Earl B. Dickerson 14 |James J. McDermott 
3 |Benjamin A. Grant 15 |James F. Kovarik 
4|Abraham H. Cohen 16 |John 8. Boyle 
5 |Paul H. Douglas 17 | William T. Murphy 
6 |Patrick Sheridan 18 |Bernard J. O’Hallaren 
Smith 19 |John J. Duffy 
7|Thomas J. Daley 20 | William V. Pacelli 
8 |Roy E. Olin 21 |Joseph F. Ropa 
9 |Arthur G. Lindell 22 |Henry Somnenschein 
10 | William A, Rowan 23 |Joseph Kacena 
11 |Hugh B. Connelly 24 |Jacob M. Arvey 


12 |Bryan Hartnett 


chairman. 


James B. Bowler 


Each alder- 
The present Council is composed 


Ww. Alderman Ww. Alderman 
26 |Alexander J. Sobota ||39 |H. L. Brody 
27 |Harry L. Sain 40 |Joseph C. Ross 
28 |George D. Kells 41 |William J. Cowhey 
29 |Joseph S. Gillespie 42 |Dorsey R. Crowe 


30 |Edward J. Upton 43 |Mathias Bauler 
31 |Thomas P. Keane 44 |John J. Grealis 
32 |Joe P. Rostenkowski||45 |Edwin F. Meyer 
33 |Vincent Zwiefka 46 |James F. Young 
34 |Matt Porten 47 |Frank O. Hilburn 
35 |Walter J. Orlikoski 48 |Robert C. Quirk 
36 |Richard M. Walsh 49 |Frank Keenan 
37 |Vacant 50 |James R. Quinn 
38 |P. J. Cullerton 


Boards and Commissions 
Board of Appeals (zoning)—James H. Gately, 


Board of Inspectors of the Bridewell—Richard 


M. O’Brien, Thos. F. Myers, Jr., Frank Svoboda. 

Public Library—Joseph B, Fleming, president of 
Board of directors; Anton Vanek, vice _presi- 
dent; Harry G. Wilson, secretary; Carl B, Roden, 
C. Mollison, Dr. Frank Lagorio, John Sokol, George 
L. Scherger, Leo Lerner. 

Board of Education—James B. McCahey, presi- 
dent: Irwin N. Walker, vice president; Frank H. 
Landmesser, secretary; William H. Johnson, super- 
intendent of schools; Howard P. Savage, business 
‘manager; Richard S. Folsom, counsel; Mrs. W. 8. 
Heffernan, F. P. Siebel, Sr., B. L. Majewski, Nels 
H, Olson, Mrs. W. F. Heineman, Wilson Frankland, 
Samuel Levin, Joseph W. Cremin, Dr. M. O. 
Bousfield: 

Board of Election Commissioners—Mrs. Mabel 
G. Reinecke, secretary; Harry A. Lipsky, William 
B. Daly; John S. Rusch, chief clerk. 

Board of.Examiners of Stationary Engineers — 
Frank J. Smith, president, $4,600. 

Board of Examiners of Mason Contractors— 
Nicholas J. Dire, Jr., chairman, $4,600. 

Board of Examiners of Plumbers—Julius New- 
man, chairman; John A. Castans, master plumber, 
eae P. O’Donovan, journeyman plumb- 
er, $4.518. 

Board of Local Improvements—Michael F. Mul- 
cahy, Pres., $1 per annum. 

Board of Health—Di. Herman N. Bundesen, 
president, $10,000. 

.Board of Trustees Police Pension Fund—Malcolm 
J. Boyle, president. 

_.Chicage Plan Commission—Albert A. Sprague, 
a Ba rvi Cc issi Ji h 

v' ervice Commission—Joseph P. Geary, 
president, $7,500, Bey 

Department of Buildings—Richard E. Schmidt, 
commissioner, $8,000. 

Department of Fire—M. J. Corrigan, chief fire 
pone: Daa ie , 
epartment for Inspection of Steamer Boilers— 
Harty Kohl, chief inspector, $6,000, a 
epartment of Law—Barnet Hodes, 
counsel, $15,000. Porporation 


License Appeal Commission—Harold G. Ward, 
chairman. 
Department of Medical Examination and Emer- 
gency Treatment—Dr. David J. Jones, city physi- 
cian, $5,000. 
Department of Police—James P. Allman, com- 
missioner of police, $10,000. 
Department of Public Service—Jeffrey A. O’Con- 
nor, commissioner, $6,000. 
Department of Public Works—Oscar E. Hewitt, 
commissioner, $12,000. 
Bureau of Building Maintenance and Repair— 
Sant Gerhardt, Jr., city architect, $6,000. P 
ureau of Compensation—Henry J. Wiel: 4 
superintendent, $7,500. f rie 
Bureau of Engineering—Loran D. Ga . 
mee ee aoe + PL yon 
ureau 0 aps an ans—Howard C. Brod- 
eS Pinger $5,340. ba 
ureau of Parks, Recreation and Aviation— - 
ter Wright, superintendent, $6,750, aya 
Bureau of Central Purchasing—John A. Cer- 
veuks. be Mech ae oe 
ureau 0: vers an arbors—Willi 5 
harbor master, $5,000. an oe 
urean oO ewers—Thomas D. - 
tendent, $6,000. San, 
aries of Water—H. L, Meites, superintendent, 
_ Department of Streets and Electricity—O 
sri a eT 
ureau o! ectricity—W. As J 
comintssioner. ae ag ackson, assistant 
ureau 0: ree! oseph J, ~ 
tendent, $2000, - 38) Butler, superin. 
on o traffic Engi ing— 
on, enn Se Te i ee 
epartment of Smoke Inspection and Ab: 
Brame Aca hp mbar ena, inspector, $5.00, 
o. eights an - 
yee ins oa $5,000. ery. meee! 
unicip: eference Li — 
brarian, 86,000, brary—Frederick Rex, li- 
ublic Vehicle License Commi, 
saumnarski commissioner, ee ee A. 
unicipa uberculosis —) 
Tice, M.D., president. ap ces eanitee 


Chicago Police Department 
Source: Secretary Chicago Police Department 


Commissioner, James P. Allman— 
Chief Uniformed Force (1), g7.500. 
Chief Traffic Bureau (1), $5,000. 
Supervisor Police Division (6), $5,000. 
_ Secretary (1), $5,220. 
Doe be ane Ds $7,500. 

e) €* Detectives (1), ,300. 
Captains (48), $4,000. eae alt 


Lieutenants (136), $3,200. 

Sergeants (477); $2,900. 

Patrolmen (5,456), $2,140 to $2,500. 
Policewomen (59), $2,140 to $2,500. 

Matrons (26), $2,140 to $2,500. 

Chief Police Operator (1), $3,080. : 
Patrolmen-Operator (31), $2,500. 

Total Personnel (including Miscellaneous), 6,551. 


Chicago—Bonded Debt; Unpaid Bills; Treasurer’s Statement 467 


eee 
‘ 
4 ° . 
Bonded Debt Situation as of Jan. 1, 1940 
> Source: The Civic Federation and Bureau of Efficiency; figures are in thousands of dollars 
8Consti- 
tutional 
1Gross debt Consti- | Margin — 
Princi- | Sinking 2Net other Total | tution- | of Bor- | ‘Bonds 
: Governing pal out-| Fund funded than Consti- | al debt | rowing | author- 
unit stand- | Reserve Debt general | tutioh- limit power | ized but 
ing obliga- jal Debt |(on 1939|(on 1939) Unsold 
tion val.) val.) 
Bonds 
City of Chicago>.......| 95,238 5,537 89,700 20,895 | 110,595 | 102,167 |......... 2,734 
Chicago Bd. of Educa..| 635,751 6,404 | 30,346 16,630 46,976 | 102,167 55,190 | 917,780 
Chicago Parks........| 96,292 4,894 | 91,398 1,153 92,551 | 102,167 9,615 | 101,359 
Sanitary District5......| 111,489 |.........| 111,489 1,714 | 113,204 ; 121,375 8,171 156 
Cook County’.........] 34,748 2,972 31,77 5,932 37,709 | 124,768 87,069) | S.noiwae 
Forest Preserve Dist...} 11,743 961 10,782 42 10,824 | 124,768 | §113,944 |.....5... 
J ee 385,264 | 19,770 | 365,493 | 46,368 | 411,862 | ........ 1.00 We deeeet ee 


(1) Assuming an ultimate 100% exchange of bonds under the general refinancing plans of the Parks, 

‘ Sanitary District, County and Forest Preserve District. At the close of the 1939 fiscal year the follow- 

ing amounts remained unexchanged: Parks, $28,700; Sanitary District, $5,000; County, $27,900; Forest 

Preserve, $8,000. (2) Due to the different method of treating the sinking fund reserve, the net debt 

figures in this column should not be compared with those appearing in Table I of our Bulletin No. 149. 

{3} Ineludi unpaid bills. (4) Further details in reading matter. (5) After 1-1-40 transactions. 

6) Includes $9,500 bonds of annexed districts. (7) As of December 2, 1939. (8) On basis of 5% constitu- 

tional limit; on basis of 1% statutory limit the margin is $14,129,102. (9) An additional amount to 

fund judgments (now set at $8,369,000) will be available if the legality of bonds for this purpose is 

| _-upheld. (10) The greater part ($1,283,876) of the obligations which these bonds were authorized to 

_- cover, held not to be a debt (See William D. Allen Manufacturing Company et al v. Chicago Park Dis- 
trict; Circuit Court of Cook County, 37 c 4683.) 


Gross (1) Bonded Debt, 6 Major (2) Chicago Governments 


Source: The Civic Federation and Bureau of Public Efficiency 


Bonded City of Board of Cook Forest Sanitary 

Fiscal Year ) Debt Chicago | Education Parks’ County Preserve District 
5 LS $396,556,600/$119,361,100} $12,500,000/$101,871,000| $33,790,000} $16,200,000/$112,834,500 
429,499,800) 140,513,400} 27,300,000; 105,542,000) 33,789.400} 15,380.000| 106,975,000 
423,874,967) 136,256,900] - 28,975,000! 101,525,667) 34,771,400} 15,314,000)-107.032,600 


465,650,277) 133,912,900; 24,845,000) 97,587,667) 45,543,210} 14,791,500) 148,970,000 
462,974'833| 125.240!000| 41:939500| 94,063/118| 45,186,160} 44°126.000] 143,420,055 
462,183,168) 122,837,000} 41,935,500} 97,657,118) 47,291,910} 12,515,750] 139,945,890 
473,463,444) 119.098.000; 41,432,000] 113,029,894] 47,541,910} 12,415,750) 139,945,890 
445,948,750) 116,689.000| 37,138,500] 109,149,700] 37,922,410} 13,746,750} 131.302 390 
414,542,250) 107,323,900) 26,161,000} 102,911,700) 37,922,410) 12,739,750| 4117,484 290 
385,264,250| 95,238,000) 35,751,500! 96,272,700! 34,748,910! 11,743,750| 111,489,390 


a) General Obligation Bonds Only. 
2) The bonded debt of the State of Illinois for the past three years was: 


Se. 


~~. 


# Jan. 1, 1938 |Jan. 1, 1939 |Jan. 1, 1940. 

, : ee es a 
; Call utstand. which have ceased to draw int. $17,500 $17,500 | . $17,500 
: Metonmrey tomde! ss cc -ses-eeccceenecnss ences 130,008,000 | 125,527,000 | 121,130,000 
) Soldiers’ compensation bonds........-.....2....0.-eeeeeeeee 23,408,000 | 20,248,000 | 16,941,000 
: 1 Sa ae Soe ee ee 3,002,000 2,000,000 1,000,000 
Rene MIEReITO FEI! GONG oc ON 2 6 alee «ow nipna's'd a ads oecien ..| 40,961,000 | 38,120,000 | 35,070,000 
NRE AN REE a tes os ve Se oa ass wistielote $197,396,500 |$185,912,500 |$174,158,500 


Highway Bonds are payable from Motor Vehicle Tax Levies and would affect property taxes 
pe caibs tar ee only in the improbable event that the first mentioned source proved insw cient, 
The Emergency Relief Bond item is originally payable from ‘‘Gas Tax’’ income, and the Soldiers 
Compensation and Waterway bonds are at present paid from the proceeds of the State Sales tax. 

(3) Park totals shown do not-include matured old Lincoln Park bonds held in other a to cover 
advances as follows: 1930, $314,000; 1931, $739,000; 1932, $1,871,000; 1933, 1934, and 1935, $1,912,000. 

(4) Reflects more than one year’s reduction. Practice adopted of indicating January 1st redemptions 
on previous years’ books. , 


a .s. 


‘Z Chicago Unpaid Bills as of Dee. 31, 1939 


Source: The Civic Federation and Bureau of Public Efficiency 


—— +Government 1938 1939 *Government 1938 1939 
x re ane pn ee ee ee 
| e _ . {$10,740,354|$11,048,368|| County.................+. 2,228,061| 2,436,840 
Board of Baueatio : |22835'897| 3/930,208)|| Forest Preserve District... .|.......+.++ 42) 522 


01 pe es eine 

Sauttary District... 2... ise 79 Prete LOtal t.2 sn 08 sear cecimae $18,366,829]$18,003,644 

emibery so istrlcbe. 7. are oi BO AION eT UE A ROC AR as ta cse seer csc ces (IEE 
*Including both major and minor operating funds. 


Chicago Treasurer’s Annual Statements, 1933-1939 


Souree: Chicago City Treasurer 


= - Balance, Disburses 
Year ee ia Receipts ee Year Jan. 1. Receipts ments 
454|1$452,569,207||1937....... $117.900.2661$344,268.339|$332,352,376 
' oe S10 ar vor a1ee eT aoe eer te 608 1955 Soa 129,816,229 294/489. 583) 299 '280.862 
1935. |... || 121739'747| 486/954,802|- 485,724.27 4||1939....... 121,075,580 | 300,650,535 (426! 
Se 51936. 122,970.075| 396.565.6471 391.580,789 . 


" Balance, Jan. 1, 1940—$115,299,529. 
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Chicago—Tax Rates; Assessed Valuations 


2 ents MAMMA ERE a Shee 
Tax Rates for City of Chicago, 1936-1939 


Source: Office of County Clerk; rates apply on $100 assessed valuation 


Town 


Total ¥*Cit 
Year Gike State |County y 


Forest | Sani sleet J Caicaee 
z ar oor 
Schoollpreserve| tary. District | Relief 


1937 | 8:73 “36 
West Chicago....... 1 B é 
2 3 1938 | 9.12 .60 
1939 | 9.11 .58 
h Chi 1937 | 8.73 “58 
South Chicago...... 5 5 
1938 | 9.12 .60 
Pe 1939 | 9.11 . 58 
i937 | 8:73 “36 
North Chicago...... of Son ha eee ‘ 
i ze 1938: Ot 12 te .60 
PISO OVD LE Ss .58 
toa7 | 8.73 [02202 “38 
Hyde Park.......... 193 Gite Hel Pe es ee = 
¥ 1938 | 9.12 .60 
1939 | 9.11 -58 
1936 | 9.52 -63 
ES ea 1937 | 8.73 -56 
1938 | 9.12 .60 
1939 | 9.11 .58 
1936 | 9.52 -63 
Lake View........... 1937 | 8.73 . 56 
1938 | 9.12 . 60 
1930) } Od es -58 
1936 | 9.52 |....2.. -63 
Rogers Park......... T9387 WV SUTSr tis. wee .56 
T9838: | O42 balsas . 60 
1939} 9.11 |...... .58 
4936] 9:62) ).. 2.02 -63 
Jefferson............| 1937 | 8.73 |...... .56 
ROSSA OSB ZU ORL fais .60 
1939 | 9.11 }...-.. -58 


9.09.09. 09 09 09. 9. 9 09 09 C9 C9 C9 C19 C19 C19. C9 C9 O19 C19 C9. G9 09 G9 09 09 C9 OE CY OD 


WO CDOPI WI COCO WW CCU COC COD ODOT COED ODED I NW ODDO CI CO OD 


*For the years 1937, 1938 and 


1939—Chicago Poor Relief is included in the City of Chicago Rate. 


Assessed Valuation of Taxable Chicago Property, 1939 


Source: Office of the County Clerk 
Personal Capital Real 

Property Stock Estate Railroad Total 
BE VOR PON W Dt st 64,264,932 1,005,482 | -203,790,079 12,075,643 281,126,136 
Jefferson. - 35,503,289 569,705 183,329,618 1,867,250 221,269,862 
48,992,006 874,938 186,977,324 25,602,738 262,447,006 
36,579,298 1,932,838 146,778,590 1,939,934 187,230,660 
45,248,274 1,778,640 103,822,113 1,470,044 152,319,071 

Rogers &ark........ 7,949,830 328,389 42,462,337 233,084 50,973, 
South Chicago.......... 147,829,129 35,943,943 273,674,871 8,532,135 465,980,078 
West Chicago...........-. 126,104,650 2,197,06. 259,913,296 33,792,964 422,007,975 
WMotaliecien cana. ss 512,471,408 44,631,000 | 1,400,738,228 85,513,792 | 2,043,354,428 


City of Chicago figures formerly shown in the towns of Calumet, Stickney and Worth are transferred 


to the Townshi 
Park are transferred to the Township of Jefferson. 


of Lake. Figures formerly shown for the towns of Leyden, Maine, Niles and Norwood 


Chicago Tax Rates Per $100 Assessed Value, 1928-1939 


Source: The Civic Federation and Bureau of Public Efficiency 


g oO] Bp 
s i=} o 
§ |ae| 8 PB let} 3s 
ese} 22) 2) 4] & | 38) S3 
wien} &|3] 32 | 2 |5e| 38 
a 2) 

PS a 8 Ba | aa 
1928/$5.15) $0.30/$1.75/$1.53] $.55/$0 46] $.10| $.46 
1929] 6.15] .39) 1.99) 2.04) .62) .45) .09] .57 
1930} 6.74) 39] 2.44) 2.01} .74/° .56) .09} .51 
1931) 7.35 39]. 2.52) 2.46] .79| .52] .11] .56 
1932| 7.73. 50} 2.82) 2.03) .99} .58} .14] .67 
1933] 6.49] ...,-| 2.0 PLS} O71 62) ST 6686 
1924] 7.12 i 2.24| 2.36] °.96] ~.62 14] .80 


* o o| ® 
a | 48 = > eS 
o a| 2 ee] ao 
lees | 2) 2/5] 8] ge 
* 5 Py} } eS 

K a aire Modes (Va Pecan (sgh Gets 
1935|$8.37| .....|$3.24|$2.86|$ .99|$0.57|$0.04|$0 67 
1936| 9.52|..... 73:69 3.38] Los|* 63] ool os 
1937| 8.73|.....1#3:50| 3:02] 911 .86| “tol “ea 
1938] 9.12|.1./.|$3:60] 3.18! “981 60] ‘iol ‘eo 
£1939] 9711] 22277 3150; 3.19] 1.09] 58; .09| “66 
*1940| 9/37] /122 8.53|"8.21 Li7 65) 10| [71 


tIncluding Poor Relief tax of approximately $0.30 in each of the years. 


*Estimated, using 1939 valuations. 


2,275,569 Dwellings Listed in Mlinois 


The United States Bureau of the Census reported 
2,275,659 dwellings in Illinois under the census of 
April 1, 1940. O is number 2,189,223 were oc- 
cupied as households and 86,436 were classified 
under the general heading as ‘‘vacant.’’ This last 
group was made up mainly of dwelling units vacant 
and for sale or rent, but included also some units 
held for absent households and a small number of 
units temporarily occupied by non-resident house- 
holds, that is, by households which reported that 


their homes were located elsewhere. : 

The total figures include dwelling units in resort 
area occupied or available for occupancy on a 
seasonal basis as well as ordinary units occupied 
or available for occupancy on a permanent basis. 
The entire group of ‘‘vacant’’ units formed 3.8 
per cent of all dwellings in the State. 

The number of dwellings listed in Chicago was 
987,271, of which 948,474 were occupied and 38,797 
were vacant. Z 


— 
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ie “Chicago—Weather Records 469 
Chicago, 1939 


Annual Meteorological Summary for 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago 


Precipi- Wind 
Temperature tation (True velocities) Number of Days 
7 By 7 aes © 
‘ 7) 
2/2 13/3. 8 /y 
5.13 | = /#2 x &|° 
om oD 
Month Abeer og 3 8 8 
a = | 28|ao eo 9 oat at 
2 ‘i = | Ml ssl] w | oF ks) e|*0 
wa} & & E& | sear] 2is Ld 2 
eI o s - BELG 2138 3 >loo ~ | of 
u £ 2 : Py S Ele > = 1dol oe br ale 
SiSsle (Sl sisisi2 less si sible] eis 
<j/m@lafraljaje&la e/HIAl/aAlolalolala 
99| 5 ool o4 7 a6 | 
February. 2.0! are] Ss 19] 2 al Fenleiliee| | Se ae] $3] 8 8] 35) 33) 18 
March......... 38.2] 79| 24| 41| 17] 296| o:3| 13.0] w | gel w | asi ae] agi 28) 28) 24 
Vin ae 45.2; 81, 24 21| 12| 3.22 O:4| 10-9| sw | srl sw | as] ‘st. dol agl as) 6 
py April... .. 45-2] 81) 24) 21) 12} 3-22) 0.1) 10-9] sw | 27| sw] iz] 8 10] 12] 13] 6 
May... 022... Gi) 88) Si} 39) 3) 3-96] 0.0) 9.7) sw | 2a] m | 17) 16) 33) 4) Ti} o 
= ae 7aa| or] isl sel ie a 9.0) oa sw 27) 5 16 14 8} 15 0 
ete cias3*+<- eee! veal acl ce af pi 0.0} 8.8 ne 36) DW 7 18 7 6 7 0 
x ae 72. 2 1.47} 0.0) 8.5} sw 26) SW 8} 15 9 sf a 0 
September......| 70.0} 100; 7] 44/ 30) 0.49) 0.0|10.6] sw | 27|/sw| 7] 16| 9] 51 4| oO 
October........]56.0| 84) 7] 32) 31) 1.79] 0°0) 1.13] sw | 31| $11) Naa} ore 
November... ._ 41.6] 64] 16, 26| 11| 0.95] 0.4/10.5|,sw | 26 nw| 10| 11] 5 ig} 78 g 
December.-.. °- 35.0] 57) 9} 3] 31) (0-90) 0.5 11-6) nw] 33) sw| 19} 8| 6] 17} 3] 10 
P Annual. ......./ 52.0) 100/Sep. 3/Dec.| 27.51 31.1/ 10.4) sw | 36) sw Feb. 132| 105] 128] 116] 56 
t | 
‘ . . * * 
_ Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperatures, Chicago, 1939 
; Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago 
; 


| Monthly and Annual Mean Temperatures, Chicago (Degrees) 


Zz Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago 
; (The means are based on the averages from .1871 to date) 


Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Annual 


35.0 | 42.0 | 47.8 | 56.8 |,64.8 | 71.7 | 66.7 | 69.0 | 58.0 | 43.2 | 26.9 50.6 
30.3 | 36.9 | 44.7 | 58.2 |'63.0 | 72.8 | 72.2 | 61.4 | 56.5 | 42.2 | 32.2 49.6 
21.6 | 43.2 | 51.1 8 | 64.4 | 73.8 | 70.6 | 64.6 | 53.1 | 36.3 | 28.6 48.5 
37.1 | 36.1 | 49.2 | 61.2 | 70.1 | 74.2 | 73.4 | 66.9 | 51.6 | 42.4 | 29.7 51.0 
35. 34.8 | 49.2 | 55.6 | 71.8 | 76.4 | 73.2 | 71.2 | 58.8 | 50.0 |.38.4 53.9 
35.0 | 30.1 | 46.4 | 59.6 | 70.6 | 74.7 | 73.7 | 64.4 | 52.6 | 37.2 | 28.8 50.6 
26.2 | 35.4 | 46.8 | 60:0 | 76.2 | 75.6 | 71.4 | 69.8 | 52.8 | 38.0 | 31.3 51.7 
22.9 | 32.9 | 48.6 | 65.2 | 71.6 | 76.6 | 72.4 | 64.2 | 56.0 | 45.8 | 26.2 51.2 
29.6 | 41.3 | 44.0 | 52.0 | 65.1 | 76.8 | 73.4 | 65.8 | 542-7 39.6 | 25.2 49.4 
15.2 | 39.6 | 43.6 | 64.4] 646 | 76.8 | 75.0 | 68.2 | 53.6 | 38.0 | 34.0 49.3 
26.4 | 32.8 | 46.5.) -57.9 | 65.9 | 74.4 | 75.7 | 65.1 | 51.2 | 37.4 | 26.6 48. 

34.6 | 45.0.| 50.2 | 58.3 | 67.6 | 73.8 | 75.0 | 65.0 | 58.8 | 43.6 | 29.2 52.2 
27.6 | 38.2 | 45.2 | 61.4 | 70.8 | 74.0 | 72.6 | 70.0 | 56.0 | 41.6 | 35.0 52.0 
26.3 | 35.3 | 46.9 | 57.5 | 67.3.1 72.5! 71.61 65.2 | 54.0] 40.1 | 28.8 49,1 


ee nee icy 
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470 Chicago—Precipitation and Winds; Altitudes ¥ : 


Daily Precipitation in Chicago, 1939 (Inches) 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago 


eo gs ea eg ee ee 
Date Jan.| Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June| July ; Aug. ; Sept.) Oct. Nov. | Dec. 


Nese. (eae = CEN sO OT py ce 
2 eater 
en ie Ee Et Se OL 04° 
Pe apt aig eta tes pee ames stay hs Mae eect s:3 = be -26 
Gig: Bit 
EM IEA... disc miapierp. aye ciaibo aici: sittin es le ee wink 
8.. 

Bg i 


2.22 |} 1.98 | 2.96 | 3.22 | 3.66 | 5.13 | 2.74 | 1.47 | 0.49 | 1.79 | 0.95 | 0.90 
Note: T, trace, indicates less than .005 inch of rain or melted snow. 


Monthly and Annual Precipitation at Chicago (Inches) 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago 
(The means are based on the average from 1871 to date) 


Year. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug.| Sept.) Oct. ; Nov. | Dec. ;Annual 


Chicago Winds, Per Cent of Time Each Direction, 1939 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Chicago 


Fs g z ra 3\8 
bent ; 5 [Ola ; ‘ 
Wied fel alelsia/ela/sisigigigieis| “it jele/SlE)ei sie) sigiulel glee 
SlelS/</S/5/5/</3/dlzial<|z SX /E<]S18 5 /<|dlolzlaleiz 
North..... 4| 6| 5 810 2' 8! 3! 6| 3 5 2! 5| 6 Southwest.'17 23 17 22 26 21 15'23 26 25 26 23 22/19 
Northeast.) 6) 7,18 12 18 12 19 23 23) 716 10 14'17 (=) eee 21162015 5131014 715 21 2015 
SEs oct < . § 1013191412 8| 4 5 4 9) 9 N’thwest. 13 221218 210 8 6 816142513 
Southeast./12 8) 7 6 911) 7) 6 810 2 2) 7/10 Calm..... | ° 0) 0) 0, 0) o| | aie 0; 0; 0} 0 
jouth. ... .(22\12)12| 9,17112|19/13 14 20.11 14115|131| \ Lt | | beheak 
Altitudes in Chicago 
Source: Chicago Municipal Reference Library 
Chicago is one of the few great cities of the ; Oakley Avenue and 103rd Street...... 85.379 feet* 
world which is built directly on a lake front. | Western Avenue and 87th Street...... 85.150 <« 
It is located’ at the southwest corner of Lake | Seeley Avenue and 95th Street......... 82.32 
aed (lat, 41° 50’, long. 87° 38’ W.), some- | Hoyne Avenue and 91st Street 7 
what less than half-way from the equator to the | Damen Avenue and 103rd Street ..._ 
north pole, on a crescent-shaped plain gradually | Harlem Avenue and Nina Avenue .. 
rising from the level of the lake, Harlem Ave. and Norwood Park Ave. 68.623 


The following street intersections are the high- | Devon Avenue and Harlem Avenue... 67.111 
est street corners in Chicago. Six are located in | Western Avenue and 110th Place ||. 66.89 
the southern part of the city in the Beverly and | Dickens Avenue and Newland Avenue. 66.875 
Morgan Park community areas; the others in the | Harlem Avenue and Grand Avenue.. 66.843 
northwest part of the city in the Norwood Park, | Grand Ave. and Narragansett -Ave.. 
Montelare, and Belmont-Cragin community areas: *Above Lake Michigan, 


ee ee eee ert eee ee Nee 


Athi jos 
bs ae 4 ae 7 ers 


0.75 | 2.69 | 6.01 | 4.40 | 2.55 | 2.94 | 3.17 | 6.72 | 1.77 | 4.66 | 2.74 39.55, 
1.57 | 1.50 | 2.34 | 1.5 6.97 | 2.95 | 5.03 | 1.87 -74 | 4.00 | 2.63 33.9 
0.54 | 5.23 | 4.79 | 2.2 4.96 | 2.18 | 3.49 | 3.03 | 3.06 | 1.47 | 1.84 36.8 
142 | 2.82 | 2.30°| 2.16 | 2.49 | 2.63 | 1.17 | 1.29 | 2.81 | 1.75 | 0.27 23.34 . 
0.76 | 3.33 } 1.75 | 5.08 | 4.78 | 2.68 | 5.67 | 5.14 | 2.62 | 4.63 | 2.28 39.29 
1.21 | 3.10 | 0.58 | 2.89 | 4.79 | 4.67 | 3.08 | 1.12 | 3.52 | 2.24 | 2.46 31.86 
1.22 | 4.05 | 2.61 | 5.03 | 3.44 | 2.70 | 1.14 | 3.78 | 3.64 | 0.68 | 1.39 32,00 
0.52 | 1.21 | 1.32] 0.67 | 2.24 | 0.42 | 3.41 | 4.03 | 2.32 | 3.87 | 1.93 22.78 
1.59 | 3.48 | 1-77 | 7.09 | 5.03 | 3.05 | 3.56 | 3.28 | 1.68 | 3.62 | 1.24 37.73 
1.33 | 1.00 | 2.54 | 2.08 | 1.03 | 0.22 | 4.29 | 8.97 | 3.00 | 0.90 | 2.58 29.58 
0.63 | 1.20 | 4.61 | 1.64 | 5.02 | 1.41 | 2.68 | 1.89 | 3.09 | 1.25 | 1.27 26.96 
2.11 | 3.51 | 2.20 | 3.98 | 6.78 | 3.90 | 2.12 | 5.29 | 0.77 | 0.95 | 1.18 32.89 
1.98 | 2.96 | 3.22 | 3.66 | 5.13 | 2.74 | 1.47 | 0.49 | 1.79 | 0.95 | 0.90 27.51 
2.14 | 2.58 | 2.78 | 3.54 | 3.30 | 3.33 | 3.21 | 3.14 | 2.53 | 2.37 | 2.04 34.81 
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Chicago—Museums, List of Mayors 


-— |; 


Museums 


Adler Planetarium—In Grant Park. Admission 


, Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays. Other 
days 25 cents. Hours: Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Saturday, 10 A. M. to 5 P. M.: 


demonstrations at 11 A. M. and 3 P. M. on Tues- 
days and Fridays, when the planetarium is open 
from 10 A. M. to 9 P. M.; Sundays 2 P. M. to 
5 P. M. with demonstrations at 2:30 and 3:30. 
Planets, stars, moon and entire celestial. orbit 
reproduce all the mysteries of the universe. 

Art Institute—Michigan Ave. foot of Adams St., 
covers 3 acres af floor space. Admission free: 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays and holidays; 
other days 25 cents. Hours: 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
weekdays; 12 noon to 5 P. M. Sundays. Collec- 
tions of paintings (c. 1400), sculpture, prints and 
drawings, decorative arts (period rooms, etc.), 
oriental arts, Children’s Museum. Ryerson and 
Burham Libraries (45,000 vols.); photos (70,000), 
etc. an Memorial Theatre; Art School; 
Sunday free lectures. 

Chicago Academy of Sciences and Museum of 
Natural History—In Lincoln Park at Clark St. and 
Ogden Ave.-Center Sts. Admission free every day. 
Hours 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. weekdays, 1 P. M. to 5 
P. M. Sundays. Exhibits fiora and fauna native to 
the region of Chicago; wild animals of the middle 
west. Illustrated lectures on natural history sub- 

- jects on Sundays during the winter. 
hicago Historical Museum—In Lincoln Park at 


and Points of Interest in Chicago 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Clark St. and North Ave. Admission free Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays and every day to 
children, students and teachers. Hours 9:30 A. M. 
to 5 P. M. weekdays, 1 P. M. to 6 P. M. on Sun- 
days. Collection of American historical memen- 
toes, including anchor dropped by Columbus when 
he discovered America, the death bed of Abraham 
Lincoln, and relics of the explorers of the 
Northwest. 

Field Museum of Natural History—see Index, 
FIELD Museum. 

Museum of Science and Industry—Jackson Park, 
57th St. and Lake Michigan. Open daily and 
Sunday 10 A.M.to6 P.M. The Museum contains 
exhibits which show the important steps from 
primitive times to the present day, in the fields 
of physics, chemistry, agriculture, textiles and 
forestry, geology and mineral industries, power, 
transportation, civil engineering and architecture, 
the medical sciences, and printing and the graphic 


arts. 

Shedd Aquarium—In Grant Park, Roosevelt 
road and Lake Michigan. Admission free Thurs- 
ap Saturdays and Sundays; every day to 
children; other days entrance fee is 25 cents. 
Contains 10,000 finny specimens ranging all the 
way from the walking fish of Africa to the 
weirdest exhibits of deep sea life. 

Fort Dearborn—Lake Michigan at 31st St. An 
exact replica of the fort built in 1803 as a pro- 
tection against the Indians and mdnned by a 


‘ small federal garrison. The original fort was 


Mayors of Chicago 


Source: Historical Records 


No. Name Elec. ||No. Name Elec. |{No. Name Elec 
7 aa 2 hnWentworth,R.-Fus.| 1857|/42 |HempstedWashburne,R.| 1891 
3 lpucknor 8 Morris, Wiis 19371135 |John Waines Rue’... -1858||/43 |CarterH.Harriison,Sr.,D| 1893 
3 John C. Haines, R...... 1859||44 |John P. Hopkns, D ....| 1893 
4 John Wentworth, R....| 1860||45 |George B. Swift, 1..| 1895 
5 Julian 8. Rumsey, R....| 1861||46 |CarterH.Harrison,Jr.,D.| 1897 
6 Francis C. Sherman, D. .| 1862}/47 CarterH Harrison.Jr.D.,| 1899 
7 Francis C. Sherman, D..| 1863||48 |CarterH.Harrison,Jr.,D.| 1901 

= 18 John B. Rice, R........ 1865|/49 |CarterH.Harrison,Jr.,D.| 1903 
9 John B. Rice, R........| 1867||50 |Edward F. , D2) TOR 

10 Roswell B. Mason, Peop.} 1869)/51 ed A. Busse, R....... 1907 

11 Joseph Medill, Cit.*....| 1871||52 |Carter H.Harrison, Jr.,D. 1911 

12 Harvey D. Colvin, Peop.| 1873||53 |WilliamH.Thompson, R. 1915 

13 Thomas Hoyne, R.t 1875 ‘WilliamH.Thompson,R.| 1919 

14 Monroe Heath, William E. Dever, D....| 1923 

15 Mo Heath, WilliamH.Thompson,R.| 1927 

16 Carterfi Harrison, Sr Anton J: Cermak, D....| 1931 

17 Cee Eee bon a ‘ oe ‘Soe ier Bane 

arrisi r. : fp ols ES } 
ts GarterEt Harrison, Edward J. Kelly, D.....| 1935 | 
John A. Roche, R. ’ 
DeWitt C. Cregier, D. ¥ 


**Fireproof”’ ticket.  - 
Elected but did not serve. 
Elected by City Council, March 


" Acting r until the election of a successor. 


‘day, Sunday and _ holidays; 


14, 1933, after death of Mayor Anton Cermak, and served as 
ae ee City Council April 13, 1933, to serve unexpired term of Cermak. 


Situated on the south bank of the Chicago river 
where Michigan Boulevard bridge now stands. 

Marquette Cross—At Damen avenue, on the bank 
of the south branch of the Chicago river. This 
huge cross marks the spot where Father Marquette 
camped during the winter of 1674-1675, after his 
exploration of the Mississippi. 

Flagship of Columbus—In Jackson Park Yacht 
harbor. An exact replica of the Santa Maria, flag- 
ship of Christopher Columbus, presented by the 
Spanish government to the Chicago Columbian ex- 
position in_1893. 

Chieago Fire—At De Koven and Jefferson streets 
stands a marker on the spot formerly given over 
to the cowshed of the famed Mrs. O'’Leary. Tradi- 
tion recalls that it was a lamp upset by the flying 
heels of Mrs. O’Leary’s cow that started the 
Chicago fire. On Michigan avenue, just north of 
Chicago, is a water tower that marked the north- 
erly limits of the fire. 

Oriental Institute—At the University of Chicago, 
Fifty-eighth street and University avenue. Admis- 
sion free daily. A museum of ancient civilizations 
brought to Chicago by the explorations of Prof. 
Breasted. Babylon, Thebes, Persepolis, relics from 
the stables of Solomon, a model of the Tower of 
Babel, and a statue of Tutenkhamen, are dis- 
played in the museum. 

Union Stock Yards—Main entrance, Halsted 
Street and Exchange Avenue. Established 1865. 
Largest live stock market and meat packing center 
in the world. The gateway between the producin: 
regions of the West and the consuming areas 0 
the East. Home of the International Livestock 
Exposition held annually in the International Am- 
phitheatre. 

Hull House—Polk and Halsted streets. Founded 
by Miss Jane Addams as the first American settle~ 
ment for the advancement of the unprivileged. 
Now under the direction of Miss Charlotte Carr, 
Hull House begins its second fitty years of service 
and leadership in its field, with the primary em- 
phasis of its work directed toward making Democ- 
racy work through keener civil awareness and the 
solution of sociological and economic problems. 

University of Chicago Chapel—On the Midway 
at the University of Chicago campus. A structure 
of unusual grace and beauty, designed by the 
noted architect, Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, and 
dedicated in 1929. Open daily to visitors from 9 
A. M. to 6 P. M.; Sunday services at 11 A. M. and 
4:30 P. M. are open to the public. 

Chicago Zoological Gardens—Brookfield, a suburb 
southwest of the city, may be reached by street 
car, elevated or Burlington train. Open every day — 
of the year. Admission free on Thursday, Satur- 
children are always 
admitted free. A large and comprehensive collec- 
tion of the world’s mammals, birds and reptiles 
are shown in modern buildings and inclosures. 
Barless cages are used extensively, native habita- 
tions and backgrounds have been reproduced. 
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Chicago Hospitals and Their Capacities 


Source: Chicago Board of Health 


Name of Hospital Address Cap. Name of Hospital Address 
Alexian rote .|1200 Belden Av. . 290) MOrOy cp earctatestete mtr or 2637 Prairie fan i 
American. . *7]850 Irving Park Rd. 150 Misehicostiat . (2916 W. 47th St...... 17 
Augustana, . . {411 Dickens Av....... 275 a aro Avenue, ‘and ‘ 
Belmont... .....0.... 4058 Melrose St.....- 100 Sanitarium......... 2538-44 Montrose Av..| 30 : 
Bethany Home & Hosp.|5015 N. Paulina St... - 17 Mother: Caring 8 : bE 
Bethany Sanit. & Hosp.|3420 Van Buren St.... 50 Memorial . 711200 Gilpht PE marie 2 120 4 
Billings, Albert Mone 950 EF. 59th St........ 289/|| Mount Sinai .|1519 S. California Av..| 176 - 
ae Beets: 3807 Washington Bie: 35|| North Avenu .|1625 W. North Av.... 20 y 
.|9435 Langley Av. . 45) | Northern. . .|2314 N. Clark St...... 14 ‘ 
.|669 Irving Park Rd. 40|| North Chicago . .|2551 N. Clark St.....- 60 " 
North Side E Hye, Bar, a 
Throat 236 W. Washington St. 75 Nose and Throat...|940 Montrose Av..... 4 . 
Chicago Home for Girls|5024 Indiana Av...... 50|| Norwegian American... |i044 N. Francisco Av..| 133 : 
Chicago Home for In- O’Connell Sanitarium . .|/3839 S. Michigan Av.. 20 Q 
EREAIBIOS 5 Se s.o cst! sale 5535 Ellis Av......... 290 || Parkway Sanitarium.. .|2616 Prairie Av... .. oof) eae 
MICRO. 2). sh es Soe 811 B, 49th St......... 35}| Passavantw- <<... 3h. -.- 303 E. Superior. St..... 185 ; 
Chicago Lying-In......|5841 Maryland Av. 163|| People’s. .........2..- 255 W. Cermak Rd.... 75 ‘i 
Chicago Memorial. ....|660 Cleveland Park... 88 || Pinel Sanitarium ....~. 731-41 Diversey Blvd. . 50 
Chicago Osteopathic... .}5250 Ellis Av......... 40|| Post Graduate........ 2400 S. Dearborn St... 65 
Children’s Memorial... .|707 Fullerton Pkwy...| 252/|Presbyterian.......... 1753 W. Congress St..| 378 
Clark, Percival Lemon, Provident 2.05.6... <. 426 E. 51st St........ 142 b 
Foundat’n for Health ; Blaine Ramsay........|35 S. Hoyne Av......- 25 
SRRESEATCI: cinte. ost «rw! 2637 Prairie Av....... 30|| Ravenswood.........- 1931 Wilson Av....... 193 
COM MD BS (SN sacpa 5's 5. 2548 Lakeview Av....| 150|| Michael Reese........ 2839 Ellis Av. .......- 597 
Crittenden, Florence, St. Ammon i.- Osc oe 4950 Thomas St...... 240 4 
Anchorage.......... 2615 Indiana Av...... 30//St. Anthony nen Padua .|19th St. & Marshall Bl.| 197 q 
Danish American. . .|1621 N. Kostner Av... 50||St. Bernard’s. 4 6337 Harvard Av. 175 F 
Douglas Park.......... 1900 8. Kedzie Av. ...- 21/|St. Elizabeth.......... 1431L.N. Claremont Av.| 262 . 
Bdgewater... ....:... 5700 N. Ashland Ay...| 111 .|449 Winneconna Pkwy 96 ; 
Edgewater Rest Home/5400 Sheridan Road 10 .|2100 Burling St......- 250 
Engiewood........... 6001 S. Green St. 101 .|1489 S. Michigan Av..} 610 ‘ 
Evangelical, of Chicago|5421 Morgan St. . 175 .|1120 N. Leavitt St....| 222 . 
Fairview Sanitarium ...}2840 Prairie Av. .. 28||St. Pa 828 W. 35th Pl....... 12 
~ Frances Juvenile Home}/5141 Michigan Ay.... 24|| St. Vincent" '§ Infant & 
Franklin Cesar -.+-..../3240 Franklin Blvd... 60 Maternity.......... 721 N. LaSalle St..... 40 ' 
ee Park. .|38821 Washington Blvd.| 150)/Salvation Army....... 5040 N. Pulaski Rd... 70 
oye oe Ae gts 551 Grant Pl.........| 220)|Samaritan Treatment, : 
Haleo Hoolad tea aust Wi 1352 N. LaSalle St 11 Ine 6231 Sheridan Road... 9 
Henrotin . 939 N. LaSalle St 100 Bhrineey ‘for Crippled ‘ 
Holy Grossi! Osc... 2700 W. 69th St...... 135 Ghildrén 2... sf. 2211 N. Oak Park Rd. 60 
Tilinois Central........ 5800 Stony Island Ay..} 250)/S. Ghicago. Community.|2325 BE. 92nd Pl....... 86 
Illinois Masonic....... 836 Wellington Ay . 159||South End........... 45 W. 111th St 101 
Jatkson Park......... 7531 Stony Island Av..| 182||South Shore.......... 8015 Luella Av....... 100 
Jefferson Park. . . .|1402 W. Monroe St. ... 65 || Southtown. 5701 S. Wood St 60 
Jewish People’s Con- Streeter... Jie 5 35, 2646 Calumet Av.. 55 
: De eat Home. . 1522 A. Albany Av... . 17); Swedish Convent...... 5145 N. California Av. 185 
RICONNON esi o.oo ee 716 Wellington Av.... 40|| University ........... 432 S. Wolcott Av..... 100 \ 
Lake Park ‘Sanitaritim. .|3256 Lake Park Av... . 20|| Walther Memorial. ...|1116 N. Kedzie Av.. 200 
Lewis Memorial Washington Blvd...... 2449 Washington Blvd. 100 
Maternity.......... 3001 8. Michigan Av..| 117|| Washington, Martha. ..|2318 Irving Park Rd. 66 : 
Ee Eoretto, The ......... 645 8. Central Av.....| 137|| Wesley Memorial...... 2449 S. Dearborn St...| 247 1 
. Lutheran Deaconess ...|1138 N. Leavitt St....| 176|| Women & Children’s. ..}1600 Maple Av....... 125 . 
Mapletier Sanitarium . .)3932 Lake Park Av... 20||/ Woodlawn............ 6058 Drexel Av....... 85 
; CITY HOSPITALS ; 
Name of Hospital Address Cap}; Name of Hospital Address Cap. 
Bridewell.............]2800S. California Av.. 79 DIseanes,. hx cue see 3026 S. California ' 
ERGHERIOM alge vic. 2 3411S. Hamlin Av..../ 40}|Municipal Tubercu- AV. <) ae 
Municipal Contagious ( osis Sanitarium ..... 5601 N. Pulaski Rd...! 1201 
COUNTY HOSPITAL 
MSDE OUMU Gy itis c ctict tes cir Ssiskcs ches eee eueele Harrison and Wood Sth. 6)... vasusas «se ee 3,300 
STATE HOSPITALS 
Illinois Charitable Eye Research and Educa- . 
and Har Infirmary.. .!904 W. Adams St.... | 2001 MONA Fir geist oleh 117. W.-Polk Stone 465° 4 
t U. S. GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL 
U.S) Public Health and Marine.................005 4141 Clarendon Av. ........ Reig doe cae alk es 301 
2 
Chicago Deaths by Years and Rate 
Source: Chicago Board of Health 
SS eee 
Year Deaths | Rate|| Year Deaths | Rate || Year Deaths |‘Rate || Year Deaths | Rate 
1888. 15,772 | 19.7 ||1901....] 24,406 | 13.9 é 
1889....| 16,946 | 18.1 |/1902...:| 261455 | 14.7 123 1938 E 307569 12d q 
1890. 1,856 | 19.9 |}1903.. 28,914 | 15.6 14.4 37.27 11.2 
1891. 7,754 | 24,2 111904... .' ol 13.9 14.8 351315 | 10:4 
1892. 6,219 | 21.9 |]1905...:| 27/212 | 140 17.0 36,083 | 10.4 
1893. 27,083 | 21.6 ||1906....| 29/048 | 14/5 12.5 ,362 | 298 ame 
1894, 23,89 18.3 ||1907.. 32,198 | 15.7 12.8 34800 | 9.7 ‘ 
1895. 24,219 | 17.7 |11908. 0,388 | 15.0 11.1 36,282 | 10.4 ; 
1896... .| 23,257 | 16.3 |/1909....) 31,296 | 14:6 11.2 35,411 | 10.1 
1897. 21,809 | 14.6 |/1910.. 241 oe 1 11.7 *00: 10.9 
1898. 22,793 | 14.6 |}1911.. 32,571 11.2 36.978 | 10.3 “a 
1899. 251503 | 1:7 |l1912....| 34054 | 14:8 11.5 35.088 | 9.7 
1900. 4,941 | 14,7 |11913....1 35,298 | 15.0 11.4 34.931 | 100 
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y 

ao ae Walter R. Mee, Executive Secretary of the Chicago Church Federation. , 4 
etropolitan Chicago, according to a survey made by the Chicago Church Feder 

i tion, hi 4G 

= cite with members and adherents in excess of 3,000,000, About 2,500,000 of “these oat dive” s . 

etween Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant denominations and miscellaneous sects, or q 


: No. of Member- 
Denomination Churches ship Ministers 
26 38,539 252 
187 112,008 153 
2 7,000 20 
6 1,424 6 
12 2,000 28 
ll 1,290 1 
86 33,551 70 
30 9,714 
121 39,266 145 
38 7,500 3 
6 1,000 8 
oa ee! 45 
ae eaten : 37,320 , St 
SERIES SC Geet: geet os, Siaie Garg 9 <= wkd Glee ble wie ea " 51 21,977 46 
Synod 2 455 2 
32 9,300 36 
15 4,979 15 
4 80 4 
70 59,201 
4 201 86,406 196 
8 500 ‘ 
185 75,292 250 
4 7 30 
x 20 3,143 17 
7 7,000 
34 16,744 57 
11 4,250 15 
12 6,240 16 
1 7 620 15 
5 6 7590 
yterian 120 52,056 272 
Reformed Church in America 15 6,227 15 
Reformed Episcopal......... 4 1,020 4 
_ Reformed Presbyterian...... 5 : 1 60 1 
IRETILY MIL UOTINGBE 25. <iy a's" S's + 0. Salen cb abies 'sic's oe ce 15 2,076 14 
; LINEN IESE ne GO es a Ay Wie Sloe «6.05 5'o 514s 0 eis b= 3 392 6 
ERE SS oe re ee aoe ae 3 375 2 
eT STE ESO SSIS 2 espe a a ee pi eg es 8 3,953 7 
paeenee mrennren in Christ... 6.02505 wc kc wee ene cee 3 678 3 
EREISOLOEIUNE SCS oo ccd ec so Said Alec's op sis av ese deoties 8 i 1,760 8 
RSE a GA Ole nw SO 3 5.55 Sim nd wisi wands RS 2 1,3257% 2 
IMEETONRTISUREIIB IE 51... as. 0c. ae tice bus oclc eves mise cals 3 550 3 
Commiunity and Independent............-..cecseecscsee 63 18,900 63 
: 2 a Sees ee ee 1,676 | 692,923 2,189 
‘ 
ry . wee 
; Chieago School Statistics 
> : Source: Chicago Board of Education 
School Average irlactdrat School Average Taschen 
Year Daily Schools eachers Year Daily Schools eachers 
q Ending | Attend. Salaries Ending | Attend. Salaries $ 
‘ 233,865.3 279 $7,341,054.59 1936:..0°.%. . 436,027.0 385 $28,067,306.22 
. 278,148,2 302 10,162,124.96 BUST si he six < 430,987.4 385 29,139,179.86 
5 -| 304,518.0 294 18,600,815.15 POS ia bia is 424,320.8 389 33,897,792.14 
1925.......} 390,032.7 299 30,717,875.73 ot ee 419,212.9 394 35,738,911.91 
1930...... .| 435,422.2 357 36,000,757.61 |/1940.......] 411,641.9 |.........]---- 00 os aa een 
, (5) ee 438.275.3 385 27,878.222.63 ; / 
/ 2 HIGH SCHOOLS, 1939-1940 JUNIOR COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 
4 Number Teachers Enrollment Number Teachers Enrollment 
Be Sept., 1940........ 41 4,698 140,965 |Normal........... 1 89 2,186 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS DUTY op 3 eae 48.5 3 194 6,206 
333 8,391 289,077 = £ 


: 


Chicago Fire Department . 
z Source: Secretary, Chicago Fire Department 


Commissioner, Michael J. Corrigan—$10,000. Lieutenants (282), $2,900. 
Deputy Chief Fire Marshal, Anthony J. Mullaney Pilots (5), $3,200. 
7,500. Marine engineers (6), $3,020. 
Second Deputy Chief Marshal, Joseph Mackey— ‘ Fire ar aa ena of equipment and main- 
enance , $4,800. 4 
raion Fire Marshal, drill master, George E. Supervising fire engineer (1), $3,900, : 
- Graves. Fire engineers (254), $2,880. 
'~ Division marshal, deputy inspector, Edward F. Firemen, Ist class (1 839), $2,500. 


— $5,000. ‘ Firemen, 2nd class (46), $2,440. 
Ors tvisl .s Fire Marshal,- fire prevention bureau, Firemen, 3rd class (53), $2,320. 
_ Joseph Graham. ; Number of engine companies 122. 
Division fire marshals (13), $4,500. Hook and ladder companies 49. 
_ Chiefs of battalions (56), $4,000. High pressure companies 10. 
Captains (191), $3,200. Water towers 3. 


474 Chicago—Cook County Officials 
Officials of Cook County 


Seurce: Office Cook County Clerk 
(Terms expire in 1942.) ‘ 
BOARD OF COUNTY COMMISSIONERS K 


10 from Chicago. 4 
Clayton F. Smith, D., President. Fred Fischman, D. 
Manrice Kavanagh, D. Elizabeth A. Conkey, D. 
Daniel Ryan, D. Edward M. Sneed, D. 
Peter Fosco, D. Frank Bobrytzke, D. 
John E. Traeger, D. Mary McEnerney, D. 
5 from outside Chicago. 
i Smith, president. 
eens A Mitte, R. so tommissioners—President John E. Traeger, 
William N. Erickson, R. z Be bar ae ree i William H. Crudon, $4,000: 
HB, Na I li, R. ohn urley. 
re ie Bikicor Re” & ai rte oer “(chief adult)—William D. 
Pr f Board, $12,000; members, | Meyering, $ 
sme oa ag 2 Public. guardian—Winifted G. McIntyre, $8,500. 
County assessor—John S. Clark, D., $14,999. Public Service Department—Superintendent, Jo- 
Board of Tax Appeals—Emmett Whealan, D.,|seph H. Donahue, $7,500. 
$10,000; Paul Drymalski, D., $10,000. Recorder of deeds—Edward J. Kaindl, $9,000. 
Bureau of Public Welfare—Director, Joseph L. Registrar of titles—Edward J. me nn 
Moss, $7,500. Sheriff—Thomas J. O’Brien, D., $9,9 
Coroner—A. L. Brodie, $9,000. State’s ‘attorney—Thomas - J. ' Goinene $14,- 
Coroner—Frank J. Walsh, $9,000. 599.92; term expires 1944. 
County architect—Eric E. Hall. Civil Service commission—President, William P. 
» County auditor—Lee J. Howard, $6, 000. Haberkorn, $4,500. 
County clerk—Michael J. Flynn, D 2 80,0 000. Superintendent of highways—George A. Quinlan, 
County comptroller—Michael J. Flyn $12,000 
“heeeaa superintendent of sthoola Noble J. Cook County jail—Superintendent, Frank G. 
Puffer, Sain, $4,999.92. 
Gaaniy: treasurer—John Toman, ,.D., $9,960. Cook County hospital—Warden, Manus Me- 


Forest preserve of Cook County—Clayton F. | Closky, $12,000. 


Municipal Court of Chicago 
(Salaries, chief justice $15,000 a year; associate justices $10,000) 
Clerk—Joseph L. Gill 


Term Term Term 
Name Expires Name Expires Name Expires 


John V. McGormick.....| 1942 John Gutknecht ........| 1944 Gibson E. Gorman....... 1946 
’ Charles S. Dougherty....| 1942 John J. Rooney.........| 1944 Francis Borrelli.......... 1946 
Oscat S, Caplan......... 1942 Lambert K. aw Wie ait 1944 Frank M. Padden........ 1946 
Michael Tremko........ 1942 Eugene Holland.........| 1944 Matthew D. Hartigan....| 1946 
SPOON WIGS) ZUNIS, 45.505 1942 INS. J. BonelH. 25. «2585 5. 1944 Harold P. O'Connell. ..... 1946 
Edward S. Sehetir AAS Fh 1942 William V. Daly sifia te ate 1944 Geoige B. Weiss.........| 1946 
. Jay A. Schiller.......... 1942 Joseph H. McGarry... ..| 1944 J.. Mi. Brande. <2in eee 1946 
» Edwin J. Hasten........ 1942 ||Cecil Corbett Smith:....| 1944 Leroy Hackett. >... 5. 1946 
John J. Sonsteby*....... 1942 ||Frank E. Donoghue.....| 1944 Joseph J. Drucker........| 1946 
Justin F. McCarthy . 1942 ||Victor A. Kula...../.... 1944 ||Joseph B. Hermes........ 1946 j 
Leon Edeiman.......... 1942 Edward Luczak......... 1944 Stephen pleas regi: Lot 1946 te 
Thomas A. Green... ..... 1942 {|Mason §. Sullivan....... 1944 John J. Griffin . -+..1| 1946 
* Chief justice. 2 na 
County Court (Cook) 
Clerk—Michael J. Flynn (1942) " 
Judge—Edmund K. Jarecki, D., term expires 1942. PROBATE COURT (COOK COUNTY) . 


ae oS F. O’Connell, D., term expires in 


CRIMINAL COURT (COOK COUNTY) 19 " 
Judges—Judges of the Superior and Circuit |* Clerk—Frank Lyman, D., term expires 1944. . 
courts alternate in presiding. JUVENILE COURT (COOK COUNTY Y) 


Clerk—Thomas J. Bowler, D., term expires 1942. Judge—Frank Bicek, term expires 1945. 


Forest Preserve of Cook County 
Source: Cook County Forest Preserve 


Sn RRR RRR rte erie Laie Sa ead a ee eee ee b, 
Name Township Acre. Name Township Acre, ® 
Deer Grove = aa Steele Preserve....... River Forest . 2 
: Reinberg.. Re el Palatine: (./5.:3, oes 1,180 Cummins Reserve. River Forest .. 13033 
; PUENGrove. ..........-|Elk Grove........ 1,325 Riverside Woods & Zoo Proviso, Riverside. 1,731 
Mors Woods......... IMP RBOl Ng lca 276 Calumet Portage. ..... FAPOUSL wis caeals & tal "253 
Pottawatomie Woods. ./Wheeling. ........ 541 Warren G. Harding 
_ Winnebago Woods. Northfield........ 230 Wie0G8 Js eo in aie PROVIBGG o's .cbs sare 740 
{ (ie eas Grove and Al- Cantigny Woods...... DePOUR Tc. qi ehitens 368 
lison Woods........ Northfield ........ 1,201 Argonne Forest....... A Oe ee, 4,919 
_ Somme Preserve. . Northfield... 22.2! 600 ‘||Sag Forest............ Garant Palos. 230 
gees Tract, New Palos ELM alsa Palos, Lemont. . 3,540 
Northfield......... 180 ee: pete ee aa ae HemOnG st Seen es 8 39 
umphrey Woods..... Orland s. osc... 4 
.|Northfield........ 1,445‘ ||Beverly Hills or Ryan toe 
.|Northfleld........ 320 Woodsis cai-h.aca0ts Calumet, Se Sa 183 
Nil Mascouen Reserve. .../Bremen, Orland . 399 
St. Miniel Reserva....(/Bremen.......... 675 . 
Kickapoo Grove...... ‘Thornton,Calumet| 462 . 
Waist ler Prenceyn: Ee iat 240 4 
eaubien Preserve . hicago, Thornton “| 
Wolf Lake Preserve. . . .|Chic Hed Wes ae re 130 eg 
Burnham Woods...... Spa pornton. Chicago 75 re 
= 
Wood Wilson Woods,.. 5 
Sauk Trail... J... 


' Total 
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i Retail Trade in Chicago, 1935, by Kinds 
: Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
J 
- ; ' Em- |Wages Em- |Wages 
Kind ofbusiness| Stores} Sales |ployes|In Yr., Stores} Sales |ployes|In Yro 
ms No. | $1,000 |Av.No.| $1,000 || Kimdofbusiness) "No"! st'oog |Av. No.l $1,000 
City total... |.44,382/1,215,706/160,917/166,591 || H’sh'l app’l..radio 214) 10,617) 1,908) #2,297 
Dae SS Spee Radio dealers. ... 102 1,698 191 
_ ood stores... .. »280) 256,397} 24,315/ 29,632 ||Other home fur... 232 3,453 639 736 
« Candy and conf..| 2,49 11,840} 1,434 ,119 || Lumber-bld¢.- 
Dairy prod., milk. 456 87 5,093} 10,960 hardware gr..| 1,467] 26,811) 2,999] 4,146 
Egg and poultry. . 162 902 128 58 || L’m’er, build. mat. 142 10,582} 1,186) 1,756 
Delicatessen... .. 707 4,221 285 213 ||Hardware....... 864 8,550 789 950 
. Fruit, veg. mark.. 765 6,624 821 642 ||Hard., farmim... 3 227 1 29 
Grocery no meats.} 6,003 +846) 5,401} 4,884 ||Heating, plumb.. 85 2,635 511 735 
_ Grocery, meats...| 3,454) 80,698] 6,930] 7,437 ||Paint.glass,wall-p. 347 4,289 427 561 
Meat markets....| 1,965 31,199} 2,562) 2,893 || Electrical supply. 26 528 69 115 
Fish markets..... 260 1,56 144 111 ||Eating & drink- 
Bakeries, caterers. 865 5,712 974 676 ing places..... 9,018) $6,000} 27,822) 18,847 
Other food stores. 150 2,912 543 639 ||/Resta:,lunchrms.} 2,646) 57,100) 19,236) 12,542 
General stores Lunch coun., refr. 728 4,496} 1,25 735 
(with food). ... 20 996 109 116 || Drinking places. . 5,644 34,404! 7,330] 5,570 
eneral merch- Drug stores..... 1,920 55,709) 7,437) 8,186 
andise group..| 1,024) 370,557) 52,175) 47,877 || With fountain....| 1,431 49,44 6,593 9842 
Drygds.,gen.mer. 707 9,562) 1,061) 1,009 || Without fountain. 489 6,26: 844 eee 
Depart. stores... . 67| 336,276) 45,922) 43,722 ||Otherret. stores| 4,716] 106,663] 11,633] 15,416 
Variety, 5-10, ete. 250 24,719| 5,192 ,146 || Bieycleshops. . .. 13 2 17 21 
Apparel Group..| 3,849) 121,303) 16,525) 18,449 || Book stores 144 5,995} 1,504) 1,893 
Men’s;furnishings 446 »870 771 1,025 marc 0y Ja; 661 9,690 734 813 
Men's clothing .. . 285 16,049) 1,416) 2,154 ||Florists...... 50: 4,045 586 593 
Family clothing 150 18,908) 2,448) 3,304 ||Fuel andice...... 1,136 51,809/ 4,030] 6,049 
W’ men’s rdy-to-w 957 »831| 5,268) 5,290 || Gift, no'lty, souv. 2 1,103 152 122 
Li Furriers and fur. . 119 5,093 541 941 || Hay, grain, feed 
Mi _ 3 eee 545 §,345| 1,367) 1,053 (without groc.) ., 54 393 43 31 
Custom tailors 301 5,706) 1,061) 1,528 (with groceries)].......]. Spee we chad elofapeiores 
Other apparel... . 378 4,546 885 666 || Farmé&gard.sup'ly 23 1,697 137 160 
y a2 kOe 668 19,955| 2,768} 2,488 || Jewelry......... 265 5,303 598 867 
4 Automotive grp.| 1,64 +838 »365) 11,764 || Luggage......... 33 584 52 68 
M’tor-vehi. (new) 293 5,449) 5,402} 8,184 || News dealers. .... 565 2,557 748 360 
Used-car dealers. . 73 2,923 223 314 || Sporting goods... 34 515 47 65 
Tire & bat. dealers 243 9273 932] 1,316 ||Beer & liq. (pck,) 200 4,838 383 (411 
Garages......... 1,007 »755| 1,744) 1,873 || Other classifica... 836 17,894] 2,602) 3,963 
Other automotive 32 438 64 77 ||Sec.-h’nd stores 626 3,9: 651 749 
Filling Stations 1,839} 32,201} 3,792} 4,025 ||Clothing & shoe. . 96 1 21 12 
Furniture Furniture........ 216 827 131 114 
house group.. 975 41,289; 5,094) 7,384 ||Tires, accessories. ris 606 109 116 
PREC Oc os os 331 20,127) 1,924) 3,403 ||Pawnshops...... 29 897 84 150 
. Floorcov.,drapery 96 5,394 432 653 ti Other 25 2. vies o/s 208 1,466 306 357 
q Includes no compensation for proprietors and firm members of unincorporated businesses. 


ies Uh 


eS 


Operating expenses for the 1935 year—food stores $57,785,000; general stores with food $205,000; 
general merchandise $113,435,000; apparel $42,420,000; automotive $21,530,000; furniture and household 


$14,577,000; lumber—building—hardware $7,763,000; eating and drinking places $46,354,000; drug stores 
$14,636,000; other retail stores $30,271,000; second hand stores $1,467,000. 


a 

¢ " . J 

4 Chicago Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 

7 Source: Chicago Stock Exchange 

5 : Stocks Bonds Seats Stocks Bonds Seats 

; Year Shares Par Value High Low Year Shares Par Value} High Low 

; (268,600 |.........|-.--.-- ||1931..| 34,404,200 |$12,480,500 | $24,000 | $5,100 

~ 1900... 1007 oes $18 362,600 St aes 1932.:] 15,642,000 | 10,597,000 9,51 "500 
905..] 125447319 | 8°567,500 |..,....21) 2222111 || 193322] 18/288’000 | 1/433;000 | 10000 | 3,000 
1910. $94'362 | 71347000 |......1.2|2 1.2.2 |] 1934-2] 10'178;000 7/000 ‘000 | 2/000 
1915..| _ 715.557 | 9,316,100 | $1,025 1935. .| 12/483/000 9000 | 53000 | 2/000 
1920.:| 7.367.441 | 41652'4 8250 | 4.900 || 1936..| 19,456,000 194:000 | 7,500 | 2/000 
1925. .| 14:102'892 | 81748.300 | _ 6,000 1937. .| 14/239/000 5.000 | 3.500 | 2/000 
7928. .| 38,941. 7,534,600 | 75,000 |1938°/! 7:707:000 221,600 7000 | 1/500 
1838 --| 35216000 | 4975°500 |*110,000 '1939..| 8'420,000 | 1,776,000 | 2,100 | 1,500 
1930.*| 69.747.500 | 27/462'000 | 45,000 1940** — 4'316,000 08'0 1,500 | 1,500 


*Prior to September 5, 1929, when number of memberships was increased from 235 to 470. The High 
; and Low after September 5, 1929, was $50,000—$26,500. 


**To August 16, 1940 
Arthur M. Betts is 


Kenneth L. Smith is President; his term expires June 2, 1941. 


Chairman of the Board; his term expires June 2, 1941. 


Condition of Members of Chicago Clearing House Association 
Source: Chicago Clearing House Association; figures are as of June 29, 1940 


Q 
fs 


BERERaR on 


First National Bank 
‘ontinental Illinois 


Clearing House Members 


at Chicago. 12%... 6, 
Natl. Bank & Trust Co. 


Surplus & Demand Time 

Capital Profits Deposits Deposits 
40,075,000] $955,802,000| $184,921.000° 
$30,000,000 50 213,000 1,858,727,000 163,732,000 
"4 900,000] 3,560,000| 146,763,000] 12,601,000 
3°000,000 10,636 297,900,000 "734,000 
6,000,000} 115697. 260,153,000] 27,701,000 
1,000,000} 11110 32'246,000] ..--. 0. ++ seas 
1,000;000] 1, 23,159,000 4,511,000 
600,000 617,000} 15,079,000} 3,783,000 
1,600;000] 1,651,000] 63,225,000| 5,935,000 


; 
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Chicago—Chief Manufactures, Wages Paid, Value Products 


Chief Manufacturing Industries, Chicago Area, 1937 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
(The industrial area of Chicago, as defined by the Census Bureau, comprises Cook, Du Page, Kane, 


Lake and Will counties in Illinois and Lake County in Indiana. 


o County 
peli eet ag Industrial Area, Be 
1935... 


Portion in lilinois, total, 1937.........---. 6622+ 0 ee erences 
Counties 

OOM ie Eee Ce a a odie SRI AN whl ality al slete ouine’e tel mlonega 

MER: PASC hie ot aietoie ccs econ oe Abie meee gece ele pielenks @°s ir Hie ai 

Kanes, Ste: es A Rae oor BEC eEy tee ge haar 

MEIC bre Lie ate oid aie aw cb iets e 2 wioie dfs s Blerwl wiehahyinle ail pine. See renee 

SORE ET is, Remsen Gialicchie gukrs sfur ola. a Bike levateitlel «) ads ol = \eeatallsicy olan aa 


Work- 
ers 


421,397 


13 
68: 632 112) 426,461 


Value of 
Product 


Year’s 
Wages 


538,775|$740,159,996 ey 711,428,323 
494,037,000 
473.143| 627,733,535| 3,883, 1929, 926 


438,171| 584,210,656] 3,647,785,127 


31316,851,321 


1470.61 11,159,015 
18,205,126| 76,899,078 
12'470/472| 72/610,134 
11/376,667| _ 75,476,572 

327,498,327 


ES Si En rT Se SE Ee Se Se oe 


INDUSTRY 


Abtasive wheels, stones, paper, and cloth, and related products. . 
Artificial and preserved flowers and plants Ata ek Stony anece., aan 
Bags, paper, exclusive of those made in paper mills.........-...-.-- 
Baking powder, yeast, and other leavening compounds............-- 
Beverages, MOMAICOHOMG. 6. aetna eine he wie ole Wie ue eieie ee eee 8 
MSASHAIPIEMACE DFOGUCES. 6/552 .4 ove cen vd sides bes ty nees eames stilnne ms 
PAGHOL-SDOVIDEOCUELES 22 -:)5)- cic vie wos § eins aieiginve cole yur e pininterbin 2s Se eee re 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets, made in plants not operated in con- 
PeTMOMMAIeninO Ung niles. Sac vhs ie cfs dae vc atiee ne scnels elm 
Bookbinding and blank-book making............-.......-- ei 
' Boots and shoes, other than rubber.........-..-..---- : 
Boxes, paper, not elsewhere classified .....- ve 
Boxes, wooden, except cigar boxes...... 
Bread and other bakery products............--.--.2+:: 
Canned and dried fruits and vegetables; nned and bottled juices; 
preserves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles, and sauceS.........-..---- 
Cars,.électric and steam railroad ......... 2... 2.2.2 ese eee e eee 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines, and other business 
machines sxocns t EVO WILGEIS [sx scold ae cos els nt oie ptede Dor Seige be Steen 
Caskets, coffins, al cases, and other re sched ot S000. oe. 2 aa 
Chemicals not elsewhere classified ............-..0-2-ceceeeeeereees 
Clay products, other than pottery ..-..-.....--..-- ssc eee ee eee eee 
Cleaning and polishing OYODADWULOTIS vs ch aihak ome) pole ee cua barat! aiien 
Cipryiba. men’s, youths’, and boys’, not elsewhere classified—regtilar 


Conta. ries and separate skirts, women’s, misses’, and juniors’ 
regular iCal 2 Ge Ee OES eer IS Be erat EP tet pert Pec 
Coats, suits, and separate skirts, women’s, misses’, and juniors’—con- 
phi oP GE SaaS es aaa ee ie es ene nS OS Se eee 
MEEMICROTOUBEOUUICOS 5 crt cic «ose hets os Mics ceulmsele de cemmulee a 
Confecti a ee Se SS ee See ert gocendee o 
CRs cag 5G ee ee re Sere as ere fe 52 
Curtains, draperies and-bedspreads—regular factories. .............- 
Bee, pygees and window sash and frames, molding, and trim, 
POR Da eet g eal sc 52 =. dy Ahora. ~ ata d wiki eee oid stangle hen | ihn it emcee Pale 


Dresses: House dresses, uniforms, and aprons—regular factories... . . 
PRM ase REN ENC TELCO OLE OS ey). (ag ala orn, w ayale be san a Wmlaleiciecs bdo Ne ois’ haa 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies............-.-0-200-- 
Aree aving (other than steel, copperplate, or wood), chasing, etching, 
oT IU RM AN ART 2 PN ag So ee ne Pt IOS on eee re 
Engraving, steel, 
MNREREN EENNS Sela OU Ci «2 tall so tas wntle es alsa aitah =k eee 
Fabricated textile products not elsewhere classified .................- 
Feeds, prepared, for animals and fowls. ..............6-ee es seeeeee 
ehweoous,excopt woven felts... .1.......ccecscgceuuccsoucesaace’ 
_ Food’ preparations not, elsewhere classified ...............-----+05--- 
Fo gs, iron and steel, made in plants not operated | in connection 
ith steel works or rolling MOAB... Che a niag Een svn pte SE 
oes porauets (gray-iron and malleable-iron) .. 2.2... .s-.aen eee’ 
penne goods, men’s, not elsewhere classified—regular factories .. 
Purat f molding store ‘and Office fixtures. ./25/. 05). Mende iis ee 
IEA Soe Seg h SRR Aa ee ee geen en Ne ETT 
ROpITnR Ce EPLOUSEN DDETIN JOR GNON SS 5 «  Siehe o'e/s.a6 0 see, 5) ale Seep wigneien W mle er sie 
BUMMER POUR D IN «mini e Ny Vachs oil le, sie din dew vin douse ws Sun aeh Rs Sern ee 
PERATIG WOME AK PURSES, WOMEN’S! bone calms nn cece e qeewanisa sols 
Hardware not elsewhere classified .........: 3 
ete ‘and Caps, except felt and straw, men’s. 
Heating and cooking apparatus, except electric 
EU MUOREA ce fie ee icy tis ae ais tees 
Tee, manufactured uke ae Ans: 
Tustrum one and apparatus, professional, scientific, commercial 
| JAE TREN SOS oe Re ne eC, 
PRO PA eG [ia :. s 618 cero cis v's.» wb») grated du oeie at omnes . 
ewthor goods not elsewhere classified re ee eee ere a 
nea a taaP ULC C ING 5S oie aur axis ial wis «!< 5 boars MS BER cea Soda eS 
‘Liquors, malt 


Machinery not elsewhere elassified 
_ Machine-sho 


1,767 


Work- Year’s Value of 
ers Wages Products 
582| $ 598,758] $ 4,698,240 
339 210,351 1/463,487 
758 656,104 5.225.553 
769| 1,282/533 10,020,925 
96 1,129,492 10,446,542 
3,641| 6,990,565] 1237974622 
1,549) 2,436,8 ies 597. 627 
2,015] 2,557,775 13,834,686 
4725| 5,561,481 18,180,876 
4'388| 416371521] — 191064.207 
5,336] 5,280.65 33,650, 434 
1,349 1,340,692 5,906,513 
16,246] 21,370,707| 107.244,582 
3,963] 3,973,312] 47,057,685" 
10'412] 17/039,146]  89'639'504 
1,781] 2,507,665] 14,823,111 
1/381] — 1,833,624 7,801,916 
2'839| 4,121,638]  31969.606 
1.074 1,334, 257 3/688,509 
517 9,030 6,866,241 
1,178] 13,687,357| 49,487,840 
1,935] 1,802,372 3,182,498 
904 808,386 3,462,599 
738 1,127,019 11,284,153 
564 785,519 979,202 
517 679,018 2,724'869 
12,464] 10,877,087|  891084/972 
732 810,003 4'372'675 
510 363,673 3/076,504 
723 942,306 5,048,46 
SL ORS) eas 
2;286| .46'176;090| 211,090; 309 
175] 1,478,156 4,932,665 
894 1,135,690 4,040,466 
1,305] 15191595 7,609,206 
610 878,617 5,290,734 
677 46,453]  23/951.337 
767 875,116 5,565,149 
,741| 1,788/290) —-31,687/313 
3,422| 6,093,519] 29,552,8 
6,405] 8,726,136]  25,264'513 
750 08.9 (675,81 
13,374] 15,463,649] 61286453 
677 83.78 27321353 
891 706,107 2)561,927 
714 947/250 8,532,720 
538 470,06 1,542) 
2,407| 2.883531] 15,142'395 
556 498|474 2/092'8' 
10,750] 16,514,785} 57,128°749 
878] 1,149,492] 14'578'548 
684 968,634 (854,2 
1,801,937 6,535,491 
900/662 é 365 
4 bos'ege 23'330'398 
3305.44 19/987" 460 
6,305.98 
69 
22,529'871 
4,793.68 
3,910,888 


2'814,082 


+ 


Industry 


int Fe ee ee SE 

* coors and bed springs not elsewhere classified................-: 
@at packing, wholesale............. 

Mill —regula) 


pe! 
Paper goods not elsewhere classified............. 
Perfumes, cosmetics, and other toilet preparations. 
Re a Sa aa 


> 


Printers’ machinery and equipment 
Printing and publishing, book, music, and job............... 0.00008 
penning, and publishing, newspaper and periodical.................. 


Screw-machine products and wood screws ..............-.-..0.eeeee 
Sheet-metal work, not specifically classified...............2....000- 
ie ., glens SiaU EE WOR GIDE IMS WONGIN 5 2 ihc x ain rea S'S aie ee bed edo ees 

_ Smelting and refining, nonferrous metals other than gold, silver and 


POV Pe ye eee Tee eT 


MRE CAR TEOMNNGHO GEER Occ oS oc sn es Bnei sew save eaaces 
Sporting and athletic goods, not including firearms or ammunition... . 
Stamped and pressed metal products; enameling, japanning, and lac- 


qu 4 
-Steam and other 
elsewhere classi 
Steel-works and rolling-mill products................. 2.0. c eens 
Stereotyping and electrotyping, not done in printing establishments... 
Structural and ornamental metal work, made in plants not operated in 
SErTERLaAE WIG TOIMHE WIS. hss eee ath ep wwew iwi «cos be vere s 
.and orthopedic appliances and related products............. 
Tin cans and other tinware not elsewhere classified................4. 
Tools, not including edge tools, machine tools, files, or Sawg.......... 
Toys (not including children’s wheel goods or sleds), games, and play- 
SER RPEINOONT Ss By GlaS-. 0 Rese tS chie's vss ee wG LE MSs TYLON Se sé 
Trousers (semidress), wash suits, and washable service apparel...... 
et suitcases, briefcases, bags, and other luggage................ 
PRE a Wes EE ay a bie ee 6 ond vais kms ceviche ee eSie « 
mere crawia trom Purchased TOdB.., GSI. we i ee ee ree ewe ence 
Wirework not elsewhere classified .. 21... 2.22.6 sec e cece eee eee 
Wood aoned and shaped and other wooden goods, not elsewhere 


a 


. in connection with rolling mills 
Other industries 


Wage earner figures represent the average number. 
Industries employing fewer than 500 workers are not listed. 


7 


31,324/286 
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"482/096 
1,704,416 
3,992,316 
2,606,461 
3,082/306 


1,676.258 
1,882,922 


4,632,683 
1,356,020 


114,254,644 


2,484,682 
4,757,936 
1,806,467 
8,172,927 
1,929,458) 


1,426,455 


752,856 
87,972 


749 1,1 
86,345} 109,725,191 


af Pigures for workers and wages do not include salaried officers and employees, 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


Chicago—Chief Manufactures; Distribution of Family Income 477 


Year's 
Wages 


Value of 
Products 


$ 11,046,308 
479,062,550 


9,822,633 
5,582,504 
24,376,294 


40,501,076 


13,245,686 
5. 432 


17,828,987 
14,223,370 


40,105,918 
7,402,190 


21,118,465 


6,286,636 
Ot ere 


6,451,055 
23,377,960 | 
16,804,823 


75,673,922 
8,907,682 


9,728,645 
16,093,880 


2,492,102 
7,535,395 


760,318,795 


$515,808, 163]$3,215,297,819 
360,186,441| 2,346,223,583 
. 


Distribution of Family Income in Chicago Families 


Percent of total income represented by— 


4 Aver- Expenditures for current family living 
oa age 
class ad- Con- 
- orga justed Cloth- tribu- Net 
q in- Home ing |Trans- tions Oth sur- 
come | Total| Food | main- | and | porta- and |; aan plus 
te- per- tion per- , 
nance | sonai sonal 
J care taxes 
i: -$749.. .. $ 684 | 130.6 56.3 50.3 9.4 3.8 3.5 1.5 5.80 Vas 
J $750-$099 Be 908 | 114.1 46.3 41.5 10.4 4.3 5.0 nis b Si) (Paces 
a 1,132 | 106.5 41.4 38.1 10.4 5.7 4.0 1.4 5.0 Giannis 
369 | 102.8 | 39.2 | 35. 10.0 | 5.5 | 42 | 1.8 =|teceeeeee 3 
1,621 | 101.0 36.6 34.0 10.5 6.4 4.3 2.0 6.7 “esta 
1,875 98 33.3 33. 10.7 7.5 4.2 2.3 6.7 2.2 
2,113 4 31.4 31.9 11.1 8.3 44 2.7 6.6 4.1 
2,372 96.2 32.2 31.4 11.0 AY Late Sr 2.7 a ee 
2,735 93.5 29.1 30.0 11.6 8.4 4.3. 3.0 yl 6.8 — 
3,238 3 26.9 27.4 10.7 8.0 4.0 3.9 7.4 11.5 
3,731 86.9 25.7 27.6 11.8 7.8 3.9 3.6 6.5~] 13.2 
.453.| 87.1 24.2 25.8 11.6 9.0 4.4 Dip 6.6 13.2 
5,966 80.1 19.3 25.2 10.1 8.5 3.9 5.8 7.3 19.8 
; 80.9 16.9 25.0 12.4 8.5 Bits 6.7 8.1 18.5 
16,277 | 64.8 11.0 19.1 - 8.8 6.2 1.5 11.8 6.4 34.7 


478 Illinois—Chicago—Births, Deaths; University Trustees 


Births and Deaths in Illinois 


Source: Illinois Department of Health; population estimates are of July 1st (Mid Year). 
Other figures are for calendar years. 


Jones oe 

- Rates per 1,000 pop, Deaths |‘ Pct. of 

2 eS inden 4 deaths 

Yr. |Est’d pop. Births Deaths | Mar’ges| Births {| Deaths | Persons| 5 years|} under 


Marr’d 5 years 

1921..| 6,616,099 131,289 73,204 No 19.84 11.06 No 15,218 20.78 
1922...) 6,703,312 131,292 75,599 state 19.58 11.27 state 14,046 18.57 
1923..| 6,790,524 131,918 81,761 wide 19.42 12.04 wide 5,040 18.39 
1924..| 6,877,737 137,117 77,145 record 19.93 11.21 record 12,800 16.59 
1925. .} 7,092,000 135,437 81,596 kept 19.09 11.50 kept 3,323 

1926. .| 7,203,000 134,155 85,329 18.62 11.84 650 14.82 
1927..) 7,314,000 133,662 82,849 18,27 11.32 11,756 14.18 
1928..| 7,396,000 668 90,192 17.53 12.19 11,416 12.65 
1929..| 7,478,000 128,634 87,789 17.20 11.73 11,157 12.70 
1930. .| 7,658,590 128,121 83,592 16.72 10.91 624 11.51 
1931..] 7,718, 118,788 85,791 15.39 11.11 9,560 1.14 
1932..| 7,726,000 111,525 83,183 14.43 10.76 7,915 -51 
1933..| 7,756,000 106, 82,456 AST 7) 10.63 7,094 8.60 
1934..| 7,790,000 110,225 87,205 14.14 11.19 7,818 8.98 
1935..| 7,817,000 111,884 85,525 14.31 10.94 6,981 8.16 
1936..| 7,845,000 112,158 2,811 14.29 11.83 6,797 7.32 
1937..| 7,878,000 115,28 87,741 14.63 11.13 6,338 7.22 
1938..| 7,914,000 121,898 84,769 15.40 10.71 6,349 .49 
1939. .} 8,057,283 117,844 86,993 j 14.62 10.79 5,604 6.41 


DEATHS, CHIEF CAUSES, ILLINOIS (Rates per 100,000 Population) 


EEE ng —__———_ ee 


Pulmonary Heart b 
Tubercul. | Pneumonia Disease Nephritis Cancer Diphtheria Suicide 


(Cal.) | Dea. { Rate | Dea. Rate Dea. | Rate | Dea. | Rate | Dea. Rate Dea. | Rate |Dea. ; Rate 


1922...| 4,949) 73.82) 6,083 90.74 11,357|169.42| 5,876) 87.65) 6,426 95. 86) 1, 171 17.46 895} 13.35 
1923...| 4,900) 72.15] 7,392)108.85]11,989]/176.55| 6,697) 98.62) 6,626) 97.57 801] 11.79 886] 13.04 
1924 4,925) 71.60| 5,867| 85.30)11,895|172.94| 7,117|103.47| 6,960\101.19 472| 6.86 |1,012) 14.71 
1925 4,897) 69.94] 6,025) 84.95/13,256)186.91| 7,250|102.22| 7,249\102.21 8) 5.75 13.60 
1926 4,898] 67.99| 6,627) 92.00|1 1/109.09] 8,450|117.31| 7,492|/104.01| 413) 5.73 |1,059| 14.70 
1927 4,830] 66.03] 5,469| 74.77|15,049|205.75| 8,708|119.05| 7,735|105.75| 649) 8.87 |1,122) 15.34 
1928 4,740| 64.08] 7, 684 105. 89/16,609| 224.56] 9,572|129.42| 7,888|106.65| 64 8.77 |1,228 e 
1929 4,592) 61.4 C * 221.63) 9,141)122.23) 8,107|108.41 756| 10.10 |1,087| 14.53 
1930 4,210) 54.97] 5, 3 & “61|1 ,197| 211.48) 8,809) 115.02} 8,568)111.87 7.09 |1,382] 18.04 
1931 4,203) 54.45] 5,562] 72.06|17,099|221.54| 8,715|112.91| 8,699|/112.71| 383] 4.96 |1,412 ES 
1932 3,792) 49.08] 5,332) 69.01/18,274/236.52| 8,611/111.45| 9,039)11 10 |1,426) 18.45 
1933 3,695] 47.64] 4.966 02/19,904)/2 8,125/104.75| 9,184/118.41 134| 1.72 |1,322| 17.04 
1934 8,701] 47.50| 5,906] 75.81/21,025|269.89| 8,083|103.76| 9,636|123.69} 153) 1.96 |1,323) 16.98 
1935 3,664] 46.87] 5,984] 76.55/21,803|278.91| 7,565) 96.77|10,033/128. 208) 2.66 |1,244| 15.91 
1936 3,656) 46.60) 6,312} 80.45/24,907/317.48| 8,024/102.28)10,289|131.15 170} 2.16 |1,170| 14.91 
1937 3,995 5,512} 69.96/24,607| 312.35) 7,51 7)10,332}131.15 153} 1.94 |1,242) 15.76 
1938 3,313) 41.86) 4,595) 58.06/24,810|313.49| 7,220) 91.23/10,746/|135.78 120) .1.51 |1,268) 16.02 
1939 8,321! 4¥.21) 4,193) 52.03/26,648|330.73! 7,177] 89.07/11,1941138.93 118! 1.46 |1,169| 14.50 
> e s J 
Officers and Trustees, University of Mlinois 
(Terms are for six years) 
Term Te 
Name Address Expires Name Address Eipircs 

Dwight W. Green governor} Chicago..... Ex-officio ||Mrs. Glenn W. E. Plumb, D. |Chicago..... 

John A. Wielanu, superi- | Homer Mat Adams, D..... S) rinead te Te ae 
tendent of Public Instruct. | Springfield . .. |Ex-officio ||James M. Cleary, D....... Chicago..... 1943 
Dr. Kar] A. Meyer, D...... Chicago..... 1945 Frank A. Jensen, D........ La Salle..... 1945 
Orville M. Karraker, D... Springfield... leas Kenny BE. Williamson, D... |Peoria....... 1943 
Mrs. ee le Campbell, D Belleville 1946 Arthur Cutts Willard, pres- | - 

W. E. C. Clifford, D...... |Champaign.: 1946 ident, Univ. of Illinois. .... Urbana...... Ex-officio 


Passengers. and Planes Using Chicago Airport 


Source: Chicago Bureau of Parks, Recreation and Aviation, of Department of Public Works 


Passengers) Planes Passengers| Planes 
Year Arriving &| Using Year Arriving &| Using Year peer oR Flames 
Departing epee Departing) Airport Departing| Airport 
CE ean 125,944 22,130 |/1937....... 262.590 31,108 |/1939. 408,893 38,023 
OSG es gs .0u 176,246 27,299 ||1938.... 2.2: 307.8) 32/561 |/1940 (6 mo.) 
1936. ..7.2. 240,677 _| 32/431 diy Nona liegt 7 aie 


Estimated Population of Chicago by Years Since 1930 
Source: Chicago Municipal Reference Library > 
April 1, 1930 . 3,376,438 | July 1, 1932.. 3,456,700 | July 1, 1935 .3,558,700) July 1, 1938 _.3,660,700 


July 1, 1930 . 3,388,000 | July 1, 1933' 3,490,700 |July 1, 1936 3/592/700 
July 1, 1931 | 3,422,000 | July 1, 1934 3,524,700 July 1 1, 1937 3.626.700 sens a ia 3,87. “700 


Sanitary District of Chicago ° 
(Term of trustee is for 6 years, salary $7,500 a year) 
Term Term Term 


Name Expires Name Expires Name i Expires 
Paul V. Colianni........ 1942 |/Ross A. Woodhull....... 1944 |\Joseph T. Baran. 1946 : 
Dennis A. Horan........ 1942 ||John J. Touhy... se 
Thomas F. Byrne....... 1942 |jJ. L. Friedman. oon ibaa) lISace ert eH 


1944 |/James M. ‘Whalen 


oe a ee ee ee yur Fy 


Source: United States 


‘Lot. No. years|Com- 
Of 100,000 | ygort. lived by ach plete 


generation of jexpec. 

alive 100,000 males |of life 

Lg | & Oo: z she 

is Sas 

e215 |S a woe 

Age. as |e =o $ oF Bes 
a 1 ae ee Dee 
23 [~$ |e] 2 A ages | 
of | ae |esi 5s | Sh | gs! 

Semi l Ares PSs 4 ts ws | ze> 

go vo | AS 3 gs fis: 

ee ck cel. = | h. 1BE. 

Ce < = Sod 

2a Zz S Za = & 2 <5 

0- 1{100,000/6,232 |62.32/95,062|5,912,005] 59.19 
i 768 9.93/93,2109/5,816,943) 62.04 
9. 3] 92'837| 482 | 5.20/92:581|5,723,724| 61.65 
3 4| 92'354| 331 | 3.59/92.18215,681.143| 60.97 
4 5] 92,023) 285 | 3.09/91,875/5,538,961] 60.19 
5 6| 91.738] 243 | 2.66/91.617|5,447,086| 59°38 
6 7| 91.495] 208 | 2.27/917391151355.469| 38/53 
7 | 91.287| 179 | 1.96/91.197|5.264.078| 57.67 
8 9] 91,108} 156 | 1.72/91,030/5,172,881) 56.78 
9- 10] 90:952| 142 | 1.55/90.881/5,081,851! 55.87 
10- 11| 90'810] 153 | 1.47/90:744/4;990,970| 54-06 
11- 12} 90,677| 1385 | 1.49/90,609/4,900,226) 54.04 
9- 13] 90'542| 142 | 1.57|901471/4.809'617| 53.12 
13. 14] 90'400| 154 | 1.71/907323/4°719'146| 52'90 
14- 15 ,246| 172 | 1.90/90,160/4,628,823| 51.29 
15- 16; 90,074) 191 | 2.13)89,978/4,538,663/ 50.39 
16. 17| 89'883| 217 | 2.41|89,774/4/448.685| 49°49 
17- 18] 89,666} 239 | 2.66)89,547/4,352,911; 48.61 
18- 19] 89,427] 255 | 2.86/89,300/4,269,364| 47.74 
19- 20) 89,172] 268 | 3.01/89,038/4,180,064| 46.88 
51] 80/904} 283 | 3.18/88'762/4.091,026| 46.02 
21- 22} 88.621] 299 | 3.38/§8,471/4,002,264/ 45.16 
99. 93] $8,322] 312 | 3.53)88,166/3,913,793| 44.31 
23- 24| 88,010) 318 | 3.61/87,851)3,825,627) 43.47 
24~ 25) 87,692) 321 | 3.66/87,531/3,737,776) 42.62 
26) 87, 3.71/87,209/3,650,245| 41.78 

26- 27] 87,047| 326 | 3.75/86,884/3,563,036) 40.93 
27- 28] 86,721| 331 | 3.81/86,555/3,476,152) 40.08 
28- 29} 86,390 7 | 3.90/86,221}3,389,597! 39.24 
30] 86,053 4.02/85,880/3,303,376| 38.39 

80- 31] 85,707| 354 | 4.13/85,530/3,217,.496) 37.54 
31- 32| 85.353| 364 | 4.26185,171(3,131,966] 36.69 
33 (989) 375 | 4.42/84,802/3,046,795| 35.85 

34| 84,614] 392 | 4.63/84,418/2,961,993) 35.01 
34- 35| 84,222) 410 | 4.86)84,017/2,877,575) 34.17 
36] 83.812| 427 | 5.10)83,598)2,793,558)} 33.33 

36- 37] 83,385 5.35/83,161/2,709,960) 32.50 
87- 38| 82.938) 467 | 5.63/82,705/2,626,799) 31.67 
39] 82,471| 492 | 5.97|/82,225/2,544,094| 30.85 
39-40] 81,979) 5: 6.36'81,718|2,461,869| 30.03 
40- 41} 81,457) 5 6.79/81,181{2,380,151} 29.22 
41- 80,904] 588 | 7.27/80,610/2,298,970) 28.42 
42~ 43) 80,316] 623 | 7.76/80,005/2,218,360| 27.62 

43. 44| 79,693] 657 | 8.25}79,364'2,138,355) 26.8: 
44. 45| 79,036) 691 | 8-74/78,690/2,C58,991| 26.05 

45- 46| 78,345) 7: 9.29177,981/1,980,301] 25. 
46- 47| 77,617| 767 | 9.88/77,234/1,902,320) 24.51 
47- 48) 76,850 10.52|76,446|1,825,086] 23.75 
48- 49 ,041| 853 |11.22/75,615/1,748,640) 23. 

49- 50] 75,188! 900 -98/74,738/1,673,025| 22.25 
51] 74,288 50 |12.78)7; ,813/1,598,287 21.51 
51- 52! 73,338/1,001 |13.65|72,838/1,524,474| 20.79 
72,337|1,055 |14,59/71,810 1,451,636! 20,07 


85.107 white males who out of 100,000 born alive 
reached. the age of 30 is 3,217,496, as shown in 
column 6. This is the sum total 
years lived in the year 30-31 and all older years 
(85,530+85,171+84,802+, etc.). The figure at the 
top of the column (5,912,005) is the aggregate 
number of years lived by a generation of 100,000 
white males from the date of their birth until the 
last survivor dies. 

By dividing the aggregate number of years of 
life remaining at each year of age, as given in 


Among short men—that is, those below 5 feet 7 
inches in height—at the age period 40 to 44 years, 
an_ excess 20 per cent in weight involves an 
added mortality of 30 per cent above the normal. 
A 40 per cent excess im weight in such individuals 
Sepp ives: an increased mortality of nearly 80 per 
cent. : ‘ " 


x 
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Life Table for White Males in U. S.; 1929 to 1931 


Bureau of the Census 


Tot. No. years} Com- “ 

Of 100,000 M y - 
: ort.| lived by each | plete" 

males born | rate | generation of ex ec. 


meitean’ 100,000 males | of life 
Cory iv) oc. ~ 
Be la Se z Soo 
go 15 | Se 2 as 
Age. 2s Cy ie : 2. Ege 
o Se &% ME owe 
2, L 
2 Sas &= 3 F Por ig 
of: | H2| of | =] 38 | cas 
P> 1 S| Se = es Zar 
= cs B32 & ao eu 
ae ee oO os 10° 
wo & =o Dp aS Se 
SE} 2S] shl gq = | bes 
Ze |4e/] wa 4 oa <5 
53- 54) 71,282}1,117| 15.66/70, 723|1,379,826] 19.36 
54- 55] 70,165]1,184| 16.87/69'573|1.309,103] 18.66 
55- 56) 68,981/1,255| 18.19/68,354/1/239,530] 17.97 
56- 57) 67,726/1,331| 19.66)67,061/1,171,176| 17.29 
57- 58]. 66,395/1,411] 21-25/65,689|1,104,115| 16.63 
58- 59] 64,984|1,488| 22.90/64,240/1,038.426| 15.98 
59- 60| 63,496/1,563| 24.61/62'715| '974.186| 15.34 
60- 61] 61,933|1,637| 26.44/61'115| 911.471] 14.72 
61- 62) 60.296]1.711] 28.38|59'440| 850/356) 14.10 
62- 63) 58,585/1,788| 30.52/57,691| 790,916] 13.50 
63- 64] 56,797|1,873| 32.97/55,860| 733,225] 12.91 
64- 65} 54,924/1.960| 35.68|53:944| 677.365| 12.33 
65- 66] 52,964/2,047| 38.65/51,941] 623, 11.77 7 
66- 67| 50,917|2,136| 41.96/49'849] 571/480| 11.22 
67- 68) 48,781|2.224| 45.58147,669| 521,631| 10.69 
68- 69] 46.557/2.304| 49.49145'405| 473,962] 10.18 
69- 70| 44:253/2'373| 53.62143'067| 428°557| 9.68 
70- 71| 41.880|2'427| 57.96|40'667| 385.490] 9.20 . 
71- 72| 39.453/2,467| 62.52/39'919| 344/893] 8.74 . 
72- 73| 36,986/2.493] 67.40/35,740| 306,604] 8.29 f 
73- 74| 34.49312,507| 72-71|33,239| 270,864] 7.85 
74- 75| 31,98612.515| 78.61/30,728| 237.625| 7.43 
75- 76| 291471/2.513| 85.26]28'215| 206,897| 7.02 
76- 77| 26,958|2,500)_ 92.74/25,708 2) 6.63 
77- 78| 24,458/2.471/101.05/23'293| 159/974] 6.25 
78- 79] 21,987|2,422|110.13/20,776| 129,751 5.90 
79- 80] 19,565/2.344|119.83|18'393] 108:975| 5.57 
80- 81] 17,221{2,238/129.97/16,102! 90, 5.26 
81- 82] 14/983|2,104|140.43/13/931 4,480} 4.97 
82- §3| 12'87911,947|151.17/11:905] 60549] 4.70 
83- 84] 10,932|1,773|162.14/10,046 8,644| 4.45 
84— 85| 9, ,587|173.33| 8,366] 38,598] 4.21 
85- 86] 7,572/1,399|184.68) 6,873} 30,232) 3.99 
86- 87| 6,173|1,211|196.18] 5,568} 23.359] 3178 
87- 88] 4/962/1,031|207.80] 4:447] 17:791) 3.59 
88- 89] 3,931} 863)219.67| 3,499] 13,3 3.39 
89- 90} 3,068] 712/232.11) 2,712 9; 3.21 
90- 91} 2,356! 579)245.56) 2,066 7,133] 3.03 
91- 92| 1,777) 462|260.17) 1,546 5,067| 2.85 
92- 93} 1,315] 363/276.29| 1,133 3,521 2.68 
93- 94 952| 280|293.97) ‘812 2,388] 2.51 
94- 95 672| 211/313.34) 567 7,576) 2:35 
95- 96 461| 154|334.45| 384 P 2,19 
96- 97 307| 110|337.45| 252 625] 2.04 
97- 98 197| 75/382.43] 160 373] 1.89 
122| 50/409.51 97 213) 1.75 
99-100 72| 32|438.79 56 116) 1.627 “ay 
100-101 4 19|470.37 31 60] 1.49 
101-102 21} 10/504.36 16) 29) 1.37 
102-103 3 6|540.87 8 13| 1.26 
103-104 5 3/580.01 3 5) 145 
104-105 2 1|621.87 1 2) 1.05 
105-106 1 1| 666,56 1 1 96 


column 6, by the number of survivors at that age, 
as given in column 2, the quotient is the average 
number of years of life remaining to those who 
reach that age, or in other words, the “‘complete 
expectation of life,’”’ as shown in column 7. 
Thus the complete expectation of life or average ~ 

number of years of life remaining to those white 
males who have reached the age of 21 is 45.16 (or 
4,002,264 88,621); and their average age at death 
would therefore be 66.16 years (21+45.16). The 
Sag expectation of life at birth is 59.12 for 
white males and 62.67 for white females. But the 
maximum expectation of life, it may be noted, is 
not at birth, but comes one year later applying to 
those who have survived the dangerous period of 
infancy and entered on the second year of life. 
“ is oe 62.04 for white males and 64.93 for white 
emales. c 


Among tall men—that is, those over 5 feet 10 
inches in height—the adverse situation is even 
more marked; for among them, at ages 40 to 44, aj 
20 per cent excess in weight carries a 40 per cent 
increase in mortality, and a 40 per cent excess, in 
weight doubles the mortality. c 


/100 years. 
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Life Table for White Females in U. S.; 1929 to 1931 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 

Tot. No. years}; Com- Tot. No. years] Com- 
ee Ld Mort. lived by Aa bte plete be Ss rh Mort.|lived by each plete 
ema rate eration oflexpec. rate |generation of jexpec. 
born alive | ** 190,000 females |of life born alive {00,000 females] of life 
ies ; she 7% : es Sa ee 
As Se eo eee £8 $5 g | ozs 
0 Su Ss Pee ws fond 2s 
Lau mo Oo. Boe Su mo _ oO. F Say 
Age. oa in el © we SmwC || Age. 2° Ty es Cy) 2 ez © wo 
S23 )$|es| 2] 28 | [Be 33 |w$| Se] 2] 28 | PBs 
ge fee east Ss |) Sh bees of [aS} eS |] 3 | om lees 
2u |}83/5e] | #8 |78s fs |Se| 53] 3 | #8 [48s 
ae so 3 § or “oO ae zc $ oe :Oo 
leg oer] SS Be 2 bea {sb | Bo beeieme 
S iS) oF os s 
Za |2a)| 2431 4 84a | 425 wa |45|42| 4 2 |<36 
y 100,000/4,963| 49.63/96,113/6,266,527 62.67|| 53- 54] 76,176] 897] 11.79|75,72741,606,852) 21.09 
e j 95,037 338 8:79|94,54416,170,414| 64.93|| 54- 55! 75,279] 958} -12.72|74,800}1,531,125) 20.34 
9. 3] 94,202} 430] 4.57|93,974|6,075,870 64.50]! 55- 56| 74,321|1,022| 13.75)73,810}1,456,325) 19.60 
3. 4| 93,772] 306] 3.26/93,613/5,981,896 63:79|| 56- 57| 73,299|1,093| 14.90|72,753/1,382,515) 18.86 
4- 5] 93,466] 250) 2.68|93,336/5,888,283 63.00|| 57- 58} 72,206|1,168] 16.18/71,622/1.309,762) 18.14 
5- 6] 93,216] 205] 2.20}93,113)5,794,947 62.17!| 58- 59] 71,038]1,248| 17.56/70,414/1,238, 17.43 
6- 7} 93,011} 170} 1.82}/92,926|5,701,834 61.30|| 59- 60} 69,790]1,328] 19.04/69, 126|1,167,726| 16.73 
7- 8| 92,841] 142) 1.53)92,770/5,608,96 60.41}| 60- 61) 68,462/1,412 67,756|1,098,600} 16.05 
8- 9} 92,699] 122] 1.32)/92,638]5,516,138 59.51|| 61- 62] 67,050/1,497] 22.32/66,301/1,030,844| 15.37 
9- 10] 92,577} 111] ° 1.19)92,521)/5,423,50 58.58|| 62- 63] 65,553/1,586] 24.19/64,760 4, 14.71 
10- 11| 92,466) 105} 1.13/92,414/5,330,979 57.65|| 63- 64] 63,967|1,683| 26.32/63,125| 899,783] 14.07 
J1- 12] 92,361) 104) 1.13/92,309|5,238,565 56.72|| 64- 65] 62,284/1,785| 28.66/61,391| 836,658! 13.43 
12- 13] 92,257) 110} 1.19/92,202/5,146,256 55.78|| 65- 66] 60,499]1,891| 31.25/59,553| 775,267| 12.81 
13- 14] 92,147} 120] 1.30/92,087/5,054,05 54.85|| 66- 67| 58,608/2,002| 34.15/57,607| 715,714) 12.21 
14- 15| 92,027] 133] 1.45]/91,961/4,961,967) 53.92|| 67- 68] 56,606/2,115} 37.36|/55,549| 658,107| 11.63 
15- 16| 91,894] 151] 1.64/91,819|4,870,006| 53.C0|| 68- 69] 54,491/2,227| 40.86'53,378| 602,558} 11.06 
16- 17| 91,743] 170| 1.86|91,658/4,778,187| 52.08|| 69- 70| 52,264/2,332| 44.64'51,098| 549,180} 10.51 
17- 18| 91,573] 191| 2.09|91,477|4,686,529| 51.18|| 70- 71| 49,932|2\430| 48.6648,717| 498,082] 9.98 
18- 19] 91,382) 212} 2.31/91,276/4,595,052 50.28|| 71- 72] 47,502|2,516| 52.97|46,244 9,36 9.46 
19- 20] 91,170] 231] 2.54/91,055/4,503,776| 49.40|| 72- 73] 44,986/2,592| 57.60/43,690| 403,121 -96 
20- 21} 90,939] 252] 2:77/90,813|4,412,721| 48.52|| 73- 74] 42'394|2'656| 62.67/41,066| 359,431] 8.48 
91- 22] 90,687| 274| 3.02|90,550/4,321,908| 47.66]| 74- 75] 39,738|2,714| 68.29/38,381| 318,365) 8.01 
22- 23] 90,413] 290] 3.22)/90,268)/4,231,358] 46.8C|| 75- 76) 37,024/2,762| 74.60/35,643| 279,984] 7.56 
93. 24| 90,123} 299] 3.31/89,973/4,141,090] 45.95|| 76- 77| 34,262/2,798| 81.68/32,863| 244,341] 7.13 
24- 25| 89,8241 300] 3.35|89,674/4,051,117| 45.1C|| 77- 78] 31,464/2,818] 89.56/30,055| 211,478] 6.72 
95- 26) 89,524) 303) 3.39/89,372|3,961,443) 44.2 78- 79] 28,646|2,814) 98.23/27,239] 181,423] 6.35 
96- 27| 89,221) 305| 3.42189,068|3,872,071| 43.4C|| 79- 80] 25,832|2,779|107-56|24, 154,184] 5.97 
97~ 28) 88,916] 308] 3.46/88,762/3,783,003| 42.55|| S80- 81] 23,053|2,706|117-42/21,700| 129,741) 5.63 
28- 29] 88,608} 314] 3.54/88,451/3,694,241) 41.6£|) 81- 82) 20,347/2,598|127.67/19, 108,041] 5.31 
99. 30} 88,294] 322] 3.64/88,133/3,605,790| 40.84|| 82- 83] 17,749|2,453)138.21|16,522 "99: 5.01 
30- 31| 87,972) 328| 3-74/87,808)}3,517,657| 39.99]| 83- 84] 15,296|2,278| 148.95 14,157 72,471| 4.74 
31- 32] 87,644| 336] 3.83|87,476/3,429,849] 39.13)| 84- 85] 13,018/2,081/159.84/11,977 3 4,48 
39- 33| 87,308| 344| 3.94/87,136|3,342,373] 38.28]| 85- 86] 10/937|1,869]170-86 10,003| 46,337) 4.24 
33. 34] 86,964| 353) 4.06/86,788/3,255,237| 37.43]! 86- 87| 9,068/1,651|182.04| 8.243 36,334] 4.01 
34- 35| 86,611] 363] 4.19/86,430/3,168,449) 36.58)| 87- 88] 7,417/1,434|193.45| 6,700 28,091} 3.79 
35- 36| 86,248) 373| 4.33/86,062/3,082,019} 35.73]| 88- 89] 5,983/1,229|205. 5,368| 21,391] 3.58 
36- 37| 85,875| 384]  4.47|85,683!2,995,957| 34.89]| 89- 90] 4,754/1,035|217.86| 4,237 16,023} 3.37 
37- 38] 85,491) 396] 4.63/85,293/2,910,274; 34.04]| 90- 91} 3,719] 861/231.51| 3,288 11,786} 3.17 
38. 39| 85,095| 411| 4.83/84,889/2°824'981| 33.20]] 91- 92] 2'858| 705|246.49] 2’506| 8498] 2.97 
39- 40] 84,684; 428] 5.06/84,470/2,740,092 32.36 92- 93} 2,153] 566/262.96) 1,870 5,992) 2.78 
40~ 41] 84,256] 448] 5.32/84,032/2,655,622| 31.52/| 93- 94) 1/587] 446|281.11| 1,364 4,122) 2.60 
41- 42] 83,868] 470| 5.61/83,573/2,571,590| 30.68 95} 1,141] 344/301.10) 969 2,758| 2.42 
42- 43] 83,338) 494] 5.93/83, 488,017} 29-85]| 95- 96 797| 257|323.14| 66 °789| 2.24 
43- 44| 82,844! 519] 6.27)/82,585/2,404,926| 29.03]| 96- 97 640} 188|347.40 446 1,120} 2.08 
44. 45) 82,325| 545] 6.63/82,052/2,322,341| 28.21]| 97- 98 352| 132/374.06| 286 674| 1.92 
45- 46] 81,780} 575} 7.02/81,492|2,240,2 27.39 S- 220 88/| 403.32 176 388| 1.76 
46- 47] 81,205] 606] 7.46/86,902/2,158,797| 26.58]| 99-100 132 435. 103 212) 1.62 
47- 48} 80,599] 639] 7.93/80,280/2,077,895| 25.78]/100-101 74 35/470.32 57 109} 1.48 
48. 49] 79,960| 675) 8-44/79,622/1,997,615| 24.98||101-102 39 20| 508.44 29 52]: 1.35 
49- 60| 791285] 713| 8.99]78,928/1'917,993) 24.19||102-103 10|/549.88| 14 23] 139 
50- 51) 78,572 54| 9.59/78,195'1,839,065! 23.41 ||/103-104 9 5) 594.83 6 OH 158 
51- 52) 77,81 797| 10.24/77,419 1,760,870 22.63//104-105 4 3) 643.47 2 3] 1.00 
§2- 53! 77,021' 845’ 10.97 76.599 1,683.451 21.86!|105-106 1 1!695.98 1 1] 0.90 


The Census Bureau’s explanation of certain col- 
umns under the table on the preceding page apply 
also, in general terms, to the above table for white 
females. The same is true as to a further part of 
the Bureau’s explanation, where it states that col- 
umns 5 and 6 represent two necessary steps in the 
process of determining the expectation of life. 
Column 5 gives the total number of years lived in 
any one year of age by the survivors (shown in 
column 2) who reach that year of age out’ of 
100,000 born alive. Now the total number of years 
lived in a single year of age by, we will say, 100 
persons who live through the year is obviously just 
But a certain number of persons die 
during the year. Assuming that their deaths were 
evenly distributed through the year, the average 


length of time lived by them in that year of age 
+ Pheretucs the wolatuiadber Oe 
erefore the total number of persons who 
through the year, plus one-half the number wa 
die within ‘the year, gives the total number of 
years lived within that year by the persons alive 
at the beginning of the year. For example, the 
aggregate number of years lived in the year of age 
19-20 by the 89,172 white males who out of 100,000 
born alive passed their nineteenth birthday is the 
Sere Pee <r ta rent birthday, 
. us one-ha 
itn Ste Sr 2a steer a 
Ss gives a total o: ;038, as shown in column 
5 under the heading, “Total 
lived in year of eee oes aaaber Oe ae 


Analysis of the rates of physical impairments in 
a group of 3,000 men markedly under or overweight 


‘was made by the Public Health Service in 1933, 


which showed a relationship similar to that pre- 
viously reported for mortality. In the underweight 
class, tuberculosis prominently showed higher prev- 
alence, while in the overweight class the degenera- 


tive conditions, as indicated by urina’ 
pax paige spasi mote Waker: e Bebe ee 
ese records, together with clinical 

suggest that through restriction of diet ane | —— 
indulgence in some form of exercise conditions pre- 
monitory of organic impairment and eventual 
breakdown of the circulatory and excretory sys- 
tems may be averted in many instances, : 
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United States—Population, Rank of States; Density 481 


ee ea 
Rank of the States in Population, 1790-1940 os 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


State/| 1790 | 1800 | 1810 | 1820; 1830 | 1840 | 1850 | 1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 | 1900 | 1910) 1920) 1930 1940" <a 


Reet ia cb cles She cnc SPs sg x ofleboeals sone’ 46 44 47 47 46 46 44 | 44 
26 28 25 26 25 26 25 24 25 25 25 25 | 24 
aS | Sal (ee eal ec Rea 29| 26] 24] 24] 22] 21] 12 6 
a) ee ES i US cage gehen lac 38 | 41] 35] 31] 32! 32] 33] 33 | 33 
14 16 21 24 25 28 29 29 31 29 29) 31 
22 24 26 30 32 35 38 43 45 47 47 47 | 47 
25 25 28 33 35 34 3 40 41 43 42 41 | 37 
02) es Si aaa | raat 26.) 87 | Si) 824 Shi) S61 884 9301 88 lo go. fanaa 
11 10 9 11 12 13 12 11 10 12 14 | 14 
ie REGS Lee, oa Rae TR Reed) epee 44 46| 46] 45|/ 43] 43 | 43 
24 20 14 il 4 4 3 3 3 3 3 
18 13 10 7 6 6 8 8 9 ll 11 | 12 * 
<a ort Lares eapee) Pete 29 1-27}; 20) Troe Paws d0ch. ieee 9 | 20 
oe WS aS MES OS aS oe Se 33 29 20 19 22 22 24 24 | 29 
6 6 6 8 9 8 8 11 12 14 15 17 | 16 
i7 19 19 18 17 21 22 25 23 24 2% 22 | 21 
12] 12.) 13] 16] 22] 23] 27] 30] 31} 34] 35) 851 35 
10 ll 15 17 19 20 23 27 26 27 28 28 | 28 
7 8 8 6 7 7 7 6 7 6 6 8 
27| 27) 23] 20] 16] 13 9 9 9 8 7 7 
“Ss De Regt ee ee 36 | 30] 28] 26] 20] 19] 19] 17] 18] 18 4 
21 22 17 15 14 18 18 21 20 21 23 23 | 23 
23 21 16 13 8 5 5 5 7 9 10 | 10 j 
Le SSN Binape Paartee | Sim Baie Pena De 43] 45| 45| 43] 40] 39] 39] 49 
TNT ies RE ae laine Veo ee, ean Peat 36 | 30] 26] 27] 29] 31] 321] 32 - 
2 RS a As Sa ee (oe 40 43 49 49 49 49 49 | 49 
ES 31 31 33 39 | 41] 42 | 45 
4 19 18 16 11 10 9 9 
37 41 dd 44 44 45 | 42 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 
14] 15] 16] 15} 16] 141 12) 44 
45 40 42 40 37 36 38 | 39 
3 3 4 4 4 4| 4 1 
1 eee, RRS Me ae (ge) neg aie a Og |e | 
- Hag 
cea. Colles one Z 
| 
2 
a 
i 
Number of Inhabitants Per Sq. Mile in U. S.—Land Area Only ; 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census : 
lation of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in 1900, 1910, and 1920, of Alaska 2.51 i 
aes ee ioe oak ‘of Indian Territory in 1860, 1870, and 1880, are not considered. P 
State) 1880 ) 1890 | 1900 ) 1910 | 1920 | 1930 || State; 1880 | 1890 ; 1900 ; 1910 | 1920 ) 1930 
Ain...) 246) 29.5| 35,7) 41.7] 45.8;  51.6||Neb...| 5.9] 13.8] 13.0] 15.5| 16.9] 17.9 
“AlasKal....... dl Mit &, = {kere Nev... 6 : 3 : é gees 
Ariz. ... 4) ‘g} 61.4) — 1:8) 2/9) “S.8\|N. BL] 38.4] 41.7/ 46.61 47.7] 4973) 50.5 
Ark. 153} 21.5} 25.0} 30.0] 33.4] 35.3\|N.J...| 150.5} 192.3) 250.7] 337.7] 420.0] 537.8 3 
Calif.” 5.5) 7,8 9.5 13-3 22.0 36.5||N. M. 1.0 1.3 1.6 27 2.9] 3.5 3 
Colo.. 1.9 4.0 ‘ 3 R 
erin, "8| 188.5| 231.3) 286.4] 333.4||N.¥..] 106.7) 126.0] 152.5} 191.2] 217.9] 264.2 
ca te 1383 94.0} 103.0] 113,5] 121.3 N-G.. 28.7 33.2 38-9 45.3 52.5 65.0 q 
4,645.3) 5,517.8|7,292.9|7,852.7|(Ohio..|-"78.5] 90.1] 102-1) 117-0] 141.4) 163.1 9 
ol aes: 307 At ga] 17 7|" 265llokla. | ...-.| 2.0] 10:3] 289] 2021 B45 : 
a....| 26.3| 31.3) 37.7} 44.4] 49.3] 49.5//Oreg.. 18) 3a] 643 7.0 8.2} 10.0 4 
Hawalll.......| 140| 23.9] 29.8) 39:7] 57:7||Pa....| 95.5) 117.3] 140.6} 171.0] 1945] 214.8 
Idaho| 4) 1.1 1.9 3.9 et 308 P.R. }.......]...-...] 277.5] 325.5] 377.8] 44915 4 
oe at et 70.1 to 81.3 89.8 R.... 259.2 323.8 491.6 508.5 566.4 644.3 : 
In..,.| 29.2) 344) 40.2) 40.0) 43.2 a | oe tar ye 33 Ke 23 8 | 
0} 20.7| 21.6} 23.0}|'Tenn. | i J : ) 5 : 4 
ne me ito 463 53.4 57.0 60.1 65.1 Tex... 6.1 8.5 11-6 148 178 22-2 . 
La....| 20.7} 246) 30.4] 36.5 : ; . / ; . . . ' 
2} 24.8) 25.7| 26.7/|Vt.. 36.4] 36.4 37.7] 39.0 38.6] 394 — 
Mats 940 1049 1185 130.3 145.8 164.1 Va...:| 37.6] 41.1) 46.1] 51-2] 57.4) 60.2 4 
Ri ‘0} 418. ‘ : ie 
Mich. 738.8 ted 309 48.9] 63.8 84.2 Wash. oh ao ane 174 20.3 23.4 # 
BL EG WIE | a ae Pei hey Dt 30.6 37.4| 42:2) 47.6, 53.2 
Miss..| 24.4] 27.8] 33.5] 38.8) 38.6 534 Wyo Z : 9). , Lib)! ieee 
Mom 31.8 8 4G a8 38| 3.7] U.S...] 16.9: 21.2) 25.6) 30.9) 35.5] 41. 


MORG-{ 8) 
inhabitants per sq. mile in U. S.(1790) 4.5; (1800) 6.1; (1810) 4.3; (1820) 5.5; (1830) 7.3; 
(apd) 7: (1850) 7.9; (1860) 10.6; (1870) 13.0. 


For number of inhabitants per square mile by states, 1800-1870, see 1934 World Almanac. Page 251, 
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— 482 U. S.—Population, by States; Urban and Rural 


U. S. Population, Increase and Density Of 


5 Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Pc.Ct. of| P.Ct. of [Acres per 


P.Ct. of | P.Ct. of |Acresper 


Pop. 1930 total Increase] Inhab: | Pop. 1920 total |increase| Inhab: 
States (April 1) Pop. | 1920-30| 1930 (Jan. 1) Pop. 1910-20 | 1920 
Dae) -Alabame.......... 2,646,248 2,2 12.7 12.4 2,348,174 2.2 9.8 14.0 "1 
: Aen . : 435,573 0.4 30.3 167.2 334,1 0.3 63.5 218.0 ‘ 
Arkansas. . :| 1,854,482 1.5 5.8 18.1 1,752,204 1.7 11.3 19.2 7 
. California. 5,677,251 4.6 67.7 17.5 3,426,861 3.2 44.1 29.1 
7 Colorado. . 0.8 10.2 64.0 139,62: 0.9 17.6 70.6 
~ Connecticu 1.3 16.4 1.9 1,380,631 1.3 23.9 2.2 ; 
Delaware 0.2 6.9 5.3 23,003 0.2 10.2 5.6 . 
=< Dist, of Col 0.4 11.3 0.1 37,571 0.4 32.2 0.1 F 
10 (0) 3 (0 0: a es 1.2 51.6 23.9 968,470 0.9 28.7 36.3 a 
GEOrela |. 6. tele i 2.4 0.4 12.9 2,895,832 2.7 11.0 13.0 
IGEN iOS Sees Bete 0.4 3.0 119.9 31,866 0.4 32.6 123.5 
SETBTIGIB I, «ara ejore's 0&6 6.2 17.7 4.7 6,485,280 6.1 15.0 5.5 
EPICHIATIE,| 55 s\y: 9 0 yee 2.6 10.5 7.1 2,930,390 2.8 8.5 7.9 
TOW Bio <wie info: 2.0 2.8 14.4 2,404,021 2.3 8.1 14.8 
; Kansas 1.5 6.3 27.8 1,769,257 1.7 4.6 29.6 
Kentucky 2.1 8.2 9.8 2,416,630 2.3 5.5 10.6 : 
Louisiana ez, 16.9 13.8 1,798,509 1.7 8.6 16.2 
Maine... 0.6 3.8 24.0 768,014 0.7 3.5 24.9 : 
Maryland 1.3 12:5 3.9 1,449°661 1.4 -|° 11:9 4.4 
Massachusetts 3.5 10.3 1.2 3,852,356 3.6 14.4 1.3 
Michigan y 3.9 32.0 7.6 3,668,412 3.5 30.5 10.0 q 
Minnesota........} 2,563,953 21 74 20.2 2,387,125 2.3 15.0 21.7 / 
Mississippi... 2,009,821 1.6 12.2 14.8 1,790,618 1.7 -0.4 16.6 
Missouri, ........ .+| 3,629,367 3.0 6.6 12.1 3,404,055 ae 3.4 12.9 
Montana... 006-50. 537,606 0.4 2.1 174.0 8,8 0.5 46.0 170.4 
Nebraska, ...... «| 1,377,963 1.1 6.3 35.7 1,296,372 1.2 8.7 37.9 
Nevada....... eye 91,058 0.1 17.6 771.9 77,4 0.1 -5.5 908.0 
New Hampshire... 465,293 0.4 5.0 12.4 443,083 0.4 2.9 13.0 
New Jersey. . 4,041,334 3.3 28.1 1.2 3,155,900 3.0 24.4 1.5 ; 
New Mexico. 423,317 0.3 17.5 185.2 60,3 0.3 10.1 217.6 
New York... ...| 12,588,066 10.3 21.2 ram 10,385,227 9.8 14.0 2.9 
North Carolina....} 3,170,276 2.6 23.9 9.8 ,959, 123 2.4 16.0 12.2 
North Dakota..... 380,8 0.6 5.3 66.0 46,872 0.6 12.1 69.4 
Madness biaieia.-s-e,» 6,646,697 5.4 15.4 3.9 5,759,394 5.4 20.8 4.5 A 
Oklahoma, ........ 2,396,040 2.0 18.1 18.5 2,028,283 1.9 22.4 21.9 J 
OTECORM AY. ga... 953,786 0.8 21.8 64.2 783,389 0.7 16.4 78.1 i 
Pennsylvania...... 9,631,350 7.8 10.5 3.0 8,720,017 8.2 13.8 3.3 
Rhode Island...... 687,497 0.6 13.7 1.0 04,397 0.6 11.4 Ly 
South Carolina..... 1,738,765 1.4 3.3 11.2 1,683,724 1.6 11.1 11.6 
South Dakota a 692,849 0.6 8.8 71.0 636,547 0.6 9.0 W737 7 
‘ j 2.1 11.9 10.2 2,337,885 2.2 7.0 11.4 
4.7 24.9 28.8 4,663,228 4.4 19.7 36.0 
0.4 13.0 103.6 49,396 0.4 24.0 117.0 ; 
0.3 2.0 16.2 352,428 0.3 -1.0 16.6 
1 2.0 4.9 10.6 2,309, 187 2.2 12.0 11.2 
Washington....... 1,563,396 1.3 15.2 27.4 1,356,621 1.3 18.8 31.5 
West Virginia...... 1,729,205 1.4 18.1 8.9 1,463,701 1.4 19.9 10.5 
Wisconsin......... 2,939,006 2.4 11.7 12.0 2,632,067 2.5 12.8 13.4 F 
Wyoming... 2)... .. 225,565 0.2 16.0 276.8 94,402 0.2 32.2 321.1 
United States. .|122,775,046} 100.0 16.1 15.5 {105,710,620} 100.0 14.9 18.0 - ‘ 


Rate of increase in Continental U. S. population—(1790-1800) 35.1; (1800-1810) 36.4; (1810-1820) 33.0; 
may 33.5; (1830-1840) 32.7; (1840-1850) 35.9; (1850-1860) 35.6; (1860-1870) 26.6; (1870-1880) 26.0; 
1880-1890) 25.5; (1890-1900) 20.7; (1900-1910) 21.0. 

Acres per inhabitant—(1910) 20.7; (1900) 25.0. 


Urban and Rural Population by States, 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census : 


Population 1930 | Pc. Urban Population 1930 | Pc. Urban 
. State | State | _______ 
Urban Rural | 1930) 1920 Urban Rural | 1930] 1920 
744,273| 1,901,975) 28.1} 21.7 || Nevada......... 34,464 56,594] 37.8] 19.7 x 
149,856) 285,717] 34.4] 35.2 || New Hampshire.. 273,079| 192,214) 58.7) 63.1 
382,878] 1,471,604| 20.6] 16.6 || New Jersey. . .| 3,339,244) 702,090 ee 78.4 
4,160,596) 1,516,655] 73.3] 68.0 || New Mexico. : 106,816} 316,501) 25.2] 18.0 
519,882} 515,909] 50.2] 48.2 || New York... .|10,521,952| 2,066,114] 83.6] 82.7 
1,131,770] 475,133) 70.4] 67.8 || North Carolina... 809,847} 2,360,429} 25.5] 19.2 
Delaware........ 123,146] 115,234) 51.7| 54.2 || North Dakota... 113,306} 567,539} 16.6] 13.6 
ASB B60)... 1.428 100.0}100.0 |} Ohio............ 4,507,371] 2,139,326] 67.8] 63.8 
759,778| 708,433) 51.7) 36.7 || Oklahoma, ...... 821,681] 1,574,359} 34.3] 26.6 
895,492} 2,013,014) 30.8] 25.1 || Oregon.......... 489,746] 464,040} 51.3] 49.9 
129,507| 315,525) 29.1] 27.6 || Pennsylvania... .| 6,533,511| 3,097,839] 67.8] 64.3 
5,635,727| 1,994,927] 73.9] 67.9 || Rhode Island.... 635,429 52,068] 92.4) 97.5 
,795,892) 1,442,611] 55.5] 50.6 |} South Carolina... 371,080) 1,367,685] 21.3] 17.5 
979,292] 1,491,647] 39.6] 36.4 0,907| 561 18.9] 16.0 
729,834) 1,151,165) 38.8] 34.9 6,538} 1,720,018] 34.3] 26.1 
799,026] 1,815,563] 30.6] 26.2 2,389,348] 3,435,367] 41.0} 32.4 
833,532) 1,268,061) 39.7] 34.9 6,264) 241, 52.4] 48.0 
321,506} 475,917) 40.3] 39.0 118,766] 240,845] 33.0] 31.2 
974,869] 656,657} 59.8} 60.0 785,537] 1,636,314] 32.4] 29.2 
3,831,426] 418,188] 90.2] 94.8 884,539] 678,857] 56.6] 55.2 
,302,075) 1,540,250] 68.2] 61.1 491,504} 1,237,701] 28.4] 25.2 
ssesus| bees! 188) #4 sea] MSBP] ae 
A 670, x | 55,468} 31. i 
TPH] MEG] #24] 188 | niceaseacn._ose07, 539028) 56a) BLA 
; 356, 3 C nited States, . ,|68,954,823/53,820,223 id a 
Nebrasks........ 486,107! °891,856| 35.8] 31.3 ie a - 


heat ee pane oe ees 5 ae ‘ . 
ere has been, since 0, due to the depression and the wind-created ‘‘dust bowls,” 
shift in urban as related to rural population, vB COnaTE Sr aRE 


ai at 4, 4 7a i %, - 7 * a rwewe 


_ United States—Population; Growth of Cities 483 
> . *,¢ 
; Growth of Biggest United States Cities, 1870-1940 - 
5 Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
1940 (a) 1930 1920 1910 |] 1900 | 1890 | isso 1870 SS. 
New York... {es 350. 259 |6,930,446 |5,620,048 |4, 5 888 |3,437,202 2. pues 414 |1,911,698 |1,478, 103 
Ghieago... ... - 6. - 556 |3,376,438 |2:701.705 2, 185,283 |1,698,575> |1,099,850 503,18 298/977 
. Philadelphia. Heer; 1,950,961 {1,823,779 1,549, OO8 {1,293,697 {1,046,964 847,170 674,022 
Detroit. 2. os... iF ; 1,568,662 993,678 465,766 "285.704 205.87 116,340 79,577 
i ¢ Los Angeles . 1,496,792 {1,238,048 576,673 319,198 102,479 60,395 11,183 ye 
Cleveland........| 878,385 : 796,841 560,663 381,768 261,353 160,146 92,829 
fs _ Baltimore........| 854,144 804,874 733,826 558,485 508,957 434,439 332,313 267,354 
= St. Louis.........} $13,748 821,960 772,89 ,029 575,238 451,770 350,518 310,864 
' Boston.. aces.) 260,520 781,188 748,060 670,585 560,892 448,477 362,839 250,526 
ne Pittsburgh .. ites 665,384 669,817 558,343 533,905 | 451,512 343,904 235,071 139, 
: Washington -| 663,153 486,869 437,571 331,069 278,718 188,932 147,293 109,199 ‘ 
5 San Francisco... .| 6291553 634,394 506,676 416,912 342,782 298,997 233,959 149,473 
“J Milwaukee. . : 5 578,249 457,147 373,857 285,315 204.488 115,587 
Buffalo... .. 573,076 506,77 423,715 352,387 255,664 155,1 117,714 
4 s New Orleans “ 458,762 387,219 339,075 287,104 242.039 216,090 191,418 
.* Minneapolis . F 380,582 301,408 202,718 164,738 46,887 
: Cincinnati........ 451,160 401,247 363,591 325,902 29 255,139 216,239 
r UNGWII sec. e. : 42,337 414,524 347,469 246,070 181,830 136,508 105,059 - 
Kansas City, Mo.} 400,175 399, 324,410 248,381 163,752 132,716 55,785 if 
Indianapolis... ... 386,170 314,194 233.650 169,164 105,436 75,056 i 
78,800 44,6 27.557 16,513 9,382 


Sees Ges kere 


40.6 

119,295 104.863 74'398 | 481961 | 26,766 
Bratt oe 61.431 | 42,478 | 30,841 
36,346 sss oof 1. 
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484 U. S.—Population of Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants — 


Urban Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 


§ Source: United States Bureau of the Census | 

Urban areas, as defined by the Census Bureau, include all cities and other incorporated places having 
2,500 inhabitants or over. This was extended in the 1930 Census so as to include townsihps and other 
political subdivisions (not incorporated as municipalities) which had a total population of 10,000 or 
more and a population density of 1,000 or more per square mile. t 

In New Hampshire and Rhode Island, towns (townships) are classified as urban if they have more 
than 2,500 inhabitants and certain urban characteristics, and a few large townships in other states 
are likewise classified as urban under a special rule and are indicated by the letter ‘‘T.”’ 

Those classed as towns in Massachusetts are marked with a star. 

The 1940 figures are preliminary; where no population is given, returns were not available. States 


marked ({) are final figures. 


ALABAMA ARKANSAS—Continued CALIFORNIA—Continued 

Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 
Alabama City.|]........- 8,544||Fayetteville...j......... 7,394|| Fullerton..... 11,404 10,860 
Albertville....]......... 2,7 16||\ Fordyce... apo.-<- = ont 3,20€||Gardena T....]......... 15,969 
Alexander City 23 4,519)| Forrest City...) ......... 4, S04 Giroy. oo )35 SN cee oe 3,502 
TSG Ces Gee 5,154||Fort Smith... . 36,540 31,42°||Glendale. ..... 81,744 62,736 
Anniston.....- 25,477| 22,345|)Harrison......]..-...--. 3,620{|Glendora. .....|.....2.06 2,761 
PA GVGNIS Ses pete Sirens os cai 4,238) |Frelena... 20s. spice es cee oe 8,316]|Grass Valley. . ae 3,817 
Seat (0) eee | oe BjO8D| WHODE<ss Pace sh are cia eee 6,008]|Hanford..... ,028 
an aba) | OBC eeeEs ||Hot Springs... 20,238] |Hawthorne 6,596 
1 1 10,326||/Hayward. . 5,530 
81,679]|Hermosa Bch. »796 
3,488]|Hollister...... 3,757 

3,008}|Hunt’g’tonBeh 69! 


“| 35680 
5:11 ||Hunt’g’ton Pk.| 98,399] 24’591 
4.314 Tagiewood WR axe 29,813 19,480 


35. eee 4,037||Monticello... .].....-.-. 3860 
Dothan:......| 17,211] 16,046||Morrilton.....]......... 3,878 
PD retail weirs o.e cee 2,523||Newport......]..+--..05 119 
Wnterprise....|......--- 3;702||N. Little Rock.| 21,13 6,788 

DUE Aone Seeaeoeae 208/|Osceola... . Roti teiioe 2,845 
Fairfield... .. 11,647} 11,059||Paragould....2} 222... 5,966||Long Beach...| 163,441] 142'032 
Tilchhs 92 9 | Sas ee 2,580/|Paris..-..... 2] +s-<-2-05 3,234||/Los Angeles. ..|1,496,792|1,238,048 
Florence...... 14,629 11,729)||Pine Bluff..... 21,267 20,760 a Gatos. Sons ora eee 168 
Fort Payne....|......... 3,375 | (Prescott. ...s.)s-c} ss0le - ates 3,033|/Lynwood..... 10,950 7,323 
Gadsden...... 37,014] 24/042||Rogers...... 11] ......... 3,554||Madera. 0.2 1] ..22.... 4.665 
Greenyille.....]......... 3,985]|Russellville....)-.2...... 5,628|| Martinez. .....] 220.202. 6,569 
-Guntersville. ..|......... 2,826||Searcy........|...--2.06 3,387||Marysville....|......... 5.763 
Homewood....}......... 6,103]|Smackover....}......... 2,544||Maywood..... 10,683 6,794 
Huntsville....| 13,171] 11,554//Springdale...:|-....2. 2. 2/763)|Merced..... 10,141 7.066 

2;840||Stamps.......]......... 2,705|| Mill Valley. ...]......... 7164 
5,313||Stutéeart. ... o|.c-0.5e5- 4'927||Modesto...... 16,381] 13,832 
5,204||'Texarkana(a) . 11,817 10,764|| Monrovia..... 12,784 10,890 
2,529)|Trumann.....]...,....-. 2,995|| Montebello 
68,202|/Van Buren.... 5,182 9,141 
66, Warren...... _ 2,528 
6,156/| West Helena. . 4,489 
ZOIBIWYNGE «ccd one tere She as 3,505} | N: 
3,103 (a) See also Texarkana, Tex: 
13,862 CALIFORNIA 
3,668|| Alameda. ..... 35,133) 35,033 
4,580||Albany....... 11,420| 8,569 
4,373)| Alhambra. ... . 38,820); 29,472 
6|/ Anaheim. ..... 11,020 995 
18,012)) Anttooh. . 21.0 sys avs. es 563 
pool taroadial”...52abs's oa we 5,216 
4,115 Auburn cde ceed tea eae 2:66 
, H AUB cio c, emnale a Piavarcuees Sakis 4,8 
Tarrant. City..|.......-- 7,341|| Bakersfield. .. . OR OTE 
EUIOS oP ciel aise oi wis aioe ws os 6,814||Banning.....:]...°..... 2,75: 
Tuscaloosa.... 27,508} 20,659)|Bell.......... 7,884 
cae Peete Ci o5 s eer Belvanere Lae 33,023) 9.333 
\ At... ; Fei (oa ona 17 RE 2,913]| Pitt: ae i 
Union Springs.'......... 2,875||Berkeley.... .- 7} 82,109 Poa 1G hee: 23/472 O's 
ARIZONA Beverly Hilis.. 7,429{| Porterville... |... ; 5,303 
Brawley...... 10,439||Red Bluff ...2 2) 222222021] 3'517 
Burbank...... 16,662 dling 0-74 ets. Cees 4188 
Burlingame. . . 13,270||Redlands. |. .: 14,396]. 14/177 
Galestooks cc aleacs. tars 6,299]|Redondo Beh..| 13,246 9,347 
Ghigo. mor see bt 7,961||Redwood City.| 12/322| 8962 
Chino........)-.-. . 3,118] Reedlays. o.saliecoscacen 2,589 
Chula Vista’...)...- a 3,869}/ Richmond. .... 22,707] 20/093 
Claremont... .|......... 2,719||Riverside.....| 35,967] 29/696 
Coalinga... fies.cccuee 2,851||Roseville......]......... 6,425 
Colton, ....5 si. 8,014]|Sacramento.. 105,748]  93°750 
Compton 12,516]|Salinas......: 11,575] 10,263 
Corona , San Anselmo..|......... 6. 
Coronad 5,425||SanBernardino| 44,373} 37/481 
Covina A Branoct elses. cewns 610 
Culver 5, San Buena- : 
, ARKANSAS , ay, ee: 7,838 A events see 12,464] 11,603 
Arkade) Maha. «oases 3,380]|Dinuba.. } Sobel laen wabasndisls coe te eevee 
Mace || Seen ae : 2,610]|San Francisco.| 629,553] 634” 
PBS GREOM GS fos y|| des cices 3,445|/El Centro... .. 10,031 8,434 s i eeeee 
Biytheviile....| 22.2227. 10/098t|Bl Cerrito....||......... PaO lSeeeee ele) ee eee 
Be nkley 55 eae 2086 eu pent. BE CNS ear et: Se 3,479]|San Jose......] 68,298 
RR ete ial §-2 sree ‘ tl Segundo... .}.:....eds 3; Lea 
Clarksville... 2) 22202522: 3,031||Escondido. .. 2} 22... 222; per Sana eOneDS 
RSOUWAY... 5. fccss.s coe 5,534||Bureka....... 17,017| 15,752||San Marino...|.. 
MEMOS POl tie sg ls dss an PSL OROUOE, sears |tarchcsisineee 2,685||San Mateo....| 1 
De Queen .....)......... 2,988]| Fillimore. ....[.. ec... «5 2,893}/San Rafael 
POONMOU sos elise = 00> oe 2,942||Fort Bragg....|......... 3,022||Santa Ana....| 33-11 
El Dorado..-.1°° 15,8421 16,421! Fresno... ...] 60,644] 52,513]|Santa Barbara.| 34/438 
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_ CGALIFORNIA—Continued DELAWARE—Continued GEORGIA—Continued 
~~ Place 1940 | 1930 Place S290 fi 1930%:||" “Brace 1 1940 1 bad ¢ 
6,302||Milford....... #/214)) > 3.7191] Fitzeerald.....|...., lan | 
14’395||Newark..... 1. 4:502|  3/399|| Feet alley peel Ware bs ee 
57|| New Castle 4,414) 4,1311| Gainesville. . 10,251 624 
37,146 O0Qi. eres 4) 2,468)|Grifin..... 1)! 13,152 10,321 
antes Wilmington...| 112,504 106.597 Hapeville.....|......... 4294 
, Lafayette, 2.25) .....5000 2,811 
283¢||_ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA : : 
3/047|| Washington...) 663,153) 486,869||18 Grange. by veal Benen 
3,550 Manchester. .|..... eee| SB 7MB 
Signal Hill....| 12.22.77" 2/932 Pelabears cs obi hieteed Baas eiee 
South Gate....} 26,860) 19,632)|Apalachicola. .|......... Cl] Misledgeville 51534 
“So. Pasadena..| 14,264) 13,730)/Areadia.......)......... : Millen... 2527 
So. San Fran’ 6,193|jAvon Park....}......... '355/| Monroe 3'706 
47,963||Bartow.......|......... : Moultrie 8'027 
3,094|| Bradenton. ¥ Newnan. 5 6,386 
3,442} | Clearwater. . 1O0el Pelham... 12. |pxaweees 2'762 
7,271||Coral Gables |... O0¢|/Porterdale...|]........:]  3'002 
3,829||Daytona Beh. . 16,598! Quttman......|.....0c:{. | 4449 
6,207||De Funiak Sps,|. 2-836] Rockmart 3,264 
cs aie Gree eee 7 Rome... 2.24. 21,843 
eee ra a toto) iota eyoew | a ie ttt 
"19643 8666} |Sandersville...])......... } 
Rar ‘ggo||/Savannah..... 95,271} 85,024 
10,545 9.0821/Statesboro....|... 3,996 
: : 3. 3/390 
pwoodiand: ....}......... 5,54 ose < ia 4'602 
Yuba City * ye4 os¢ RAO ae 
3,585 
Washington v2) os 5.0536 3,158 = 
Waycross..... 16,677} 15,510 
Waynesboro. ..|......... 3,922 a 
Winder }...2 3 s)2e4ecae 3,283 H 
IDAHO . 
Blackfoot .....[....:.... 3,199 / 
Oise... Shoes 25,987 21,544 4 
‘Burley, .....5'. sihoeen eee 826 ‘ 
Caldwell... |ae seeaee 974 ‘ 
Coeur d’Alene.; 10,005 8,297 Ay 
. Emmett ....5. || Jseewtess 2,763 y 
ol aS san 4,149]|Tdaho Falls. . 15,036 9,429 . 
See oh rote b ois ee oe 7,281) Kellogg: . 4,124 
d Lewiston. 9,403 - 4 
a Ee PE 6,500]| Malad. .......]....- <> ve 2,535 4 
cele ay ERE Be Moscow. ....++] «see veeee 4,476 ; 
Nampa 12,170 8,206 re 
5 Payette. ..28 = euseerrs 2,618, 
Thee! § ee Pocatello. ..... 17,938) 16,471 ia 
ns lint chew Bd reston. . Meee 3,381 ’ 
es |e  ee . Rexbttre .<..-..| sass eee 3,048 
i AMENOY oslo teh aout As 62 i St. ‘Anthony ca ye yee 2,778. 
5,065}|River Jct. ....|..-...-.2 , Bandpolnt.. ...-/) ue eareues 3,290 
7.195 |St. Augustine. . 111}|/Twin Falis.-..|°° 11,965] 8,787 
11,732 |St. Petersburg. 3,634 
5,503) Beek. 2,724 
CONNECTICUT Sebring... |..." see 
Ansonia....... 19,176) 19,898)/s. mom ga Bae eers, 30°151 
Bridgeport ....| 146/900) 146,716|/Tallahassee 16,097 oer 
Bristol. ...... - 30,103, 28,451|/"Tampa..... 107,674) 1 aa bee 
ol ere 22,184) 22,261)iTarpon Spgs. .|......-.. 3,414 3913 
4,210}| Wauchula. ....]......... pee 
10,788) |W. Palm Boh. . Saak - 
17,125|| Winter Haven.}......... 281425 
os Winter Park../......... 4'991 
# GEORGIA 8,123 
sir EF ....[ 19,018 2,980 


\Berwyn 
beige sede al 
Blue Island . 
1}) Bradley... isis'iias ones 


Canton ....... 
Rare 
piccn pie 


4 

\Centralia..... 
2} Champaign. . 21 
| |Charleston’... .:)\.)-.seeue 
Cheasver ..i..5 -Pnowamneae 


Crystal Lak 
Danville 


593 
‘ze 517 
2,884 
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ILLINOIS—Continued | ILLINOIS—Continued INDIANA—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 | 1930 
OME S53. 0) fae . ‘ 9,121' Indianapolis. ..| 386,170) 364,161 
"10,6 : $08: Phoenix. ‘| 31088 Jasonville.....|.......-. 3,536 
2/923) Pinckneyville . 3,026) Sdaper. 53 ae. oe aes 3,905 
39 977| Pontiac. ......{s.--. ae 8,272 Jeffersonville..| 11,495] 11,946 
Princeton..... 4,762||Kendallville...|.......-. 5,439 
Quincy : 45 dcnu Kokomo...... 33,910} 32,843 
Riverdale..... 504||LaFayette.... 28,901 26,240 
River Forest . . a3 9||La Porte...... 16,177) 15,755 
7|| River Grove... ss pee Cebae Saceies ,072 
ast St, Louis. Riverside..... Lebanon... 445 
Edwardsville. .|.......-- 5||Robinson..... 5,085 _ 
inpiilat g0t:bos Gee Ieee Rochelle...... 18,508 
Bldorado. ...-..|\.--s.---- Rock Falls 530 
Toi ¢ 0G eee |Rockford 24,496 
Elmhurst..... Rock Island Martinsville. ..|......... 4,962 
Elmwood Pk.. Roodhouse Michigan City. 25,995 26,735 
Evanston. St. Charles Mishawaka... 28,286) 28,630 
Fairfield Salem..... Miltchelb. so). of! sSaseele 3,22 
Sandwich . Mt~Vernon. 2.) 025 seen 5,035 
Savanna. . Muntcie....... 49,625] 46,548 
Shelbyville. . Nappanee. }... |/.... 00. 2,957 
Sivise. ve. New Albany...| 25,337) 25,819, 
Sparta... 2.22 5||New Castle... 16,590} 14,027 
Springfield . . Noblesville: .. <i}. ...tse0e 4,811 
Spring Valley. . O||N. Manchester] ......... 2,765 
BI SUSUREON.:.°, »c0 f-' vecsr + North Vernon. 2,989 
Sheseh cee cel sions ae Oaktand City..}.......-. 
Georgetown... Sterling....... 
Gillespie Streator. 
Glencoe. ... ummit 
Sycamore 
Taylorvil 
Tuscola, 
Urbana....... Richmond..... 35,040] 32,493 
Maw 2||/Rochester......4 0. J.5.<s. 3,518 
Be tees ee eee oe Hepa aeanodeets 5,709 
Villa Park Weaaspe sce Sse wieks [reloidaietelae 3,194 
AG's) ee eke PE oe Seymour, «.....] 0s. .uess 7,508 
Washingt’nPk Shelbyviile.. 10,712 10,618 
Btaek anos. olen ose 44||South Bend.. 101,410} 104,193 
O}| Waukegan... .. Ballivan . . 5%, .,-\aecccesiee 5,306 
West Chicago. Ti 1 Okt CAEY? © nc areas 4,873 
Western Sprgs. Terre Haute. .. 62,546 62,810 
W. Frankfort. . ae 861 
3]; Westmont| 
Westville. . 
ea 
White Hall. 
Wilmette..... 
Winnetka. 
Wood River. 
Woodstock 
La Grange... BGIIGE 25. o-oo eat 
La Grange Pk. AOD oan Serb arises 
Lake Forest. ..|........- 
Lansing. INDIANA 
La Salle. > 
3|| Alexandria . ae 
Anderson 
Angola + 66. 
Attica. 70) . 
pce Belle Plaine... 
OE See 4,386||Bettendorf 
Batesville Lemaeei Pete inca vee 2,838]|Boone........ 
Bedford. ...-.. 12,517 13,208]| Burlington . 
Beige all hoivs deiaes Beech Grove. .}......... 3,552}|Carroll. .... 
An Chas || CORR OggEe SIGRMBIL A ica ol Me denen ne 5,212||Cedar Falls 
Bloomington 20,672 18,227||Cedar Rapids 
Le ots Sees BHUEOA a. one ches cease 5,974||Centerville 147 
Wee WBoOnVINE)..\. J. ))s sac cess 4,208||Charlton......]... 5,365 
ete ols SRCBED |. c3 ccs els ay ,744\| Charles City |_| 22! 8,039 
Clinton . . ae ad 7,936||Cherokee.....|... 6,443 
8||Columbia City 3,805}| Clarinda. 4,962 
Columbus. . 9,935}|Clarion 2,578 
Connersville, . . 12,795}|Clear cas 3,066 
6|| Crawfordsville ¢ 10,355}|Clinton . 231 25,726 
8||Crown Point. .}........+ ,046||Council Bluffs. 41,443} 42,048 
Po ae RS ah SeieniGeeiee 5,156) Orepeds< nis kee eke. cas 3,069 
Bast ¢ Chica aS i aeb ai0eg Peden Beran Ass ites 8,615 
go. y f avenport.... 3 i 
Mount Olive..|.........{ _3,079)/Elkhart....... 33,335} 32,949 Devorsu REE) 33/0 gare sot 
Mount Vernon Elwood thee Mie 10,903 10,685}| Denison. 5 occ 51- i cosas 3,905 
. Murphysboro. 2||Evansville. ... 96,298] 102,249]|Des Moines...| 159,155] 142/559 
Naperville....]... Fort Wayne...| 118,193 4,946|/Dubuque..... 43,833 41,679 
Niles Center. . Frankfort....:| 13,594 12/196||Easle Grove. ..|......... 4071 | 
Normal Franklin... . B82) iRidorat..veialia-. sc eae 3,200 
428)|Emmetsburg..|......... 2,865 
. pethocriis ices axe fate sree vanes ean 
Bd Jae Sea S 619 
0 Fort Dodge 23,8765 2f'898 
613}|Fort Madison 14,049] 13,779 
A 4,188);Glenwood.....]....... 4,269 
Greensburg. . i}... 20s ..8 5,702||Grimnell. .... . 4,949 
Hammond..., 69,800) 64, Bae Hampton..... 3,473 
2 ‘Hartford City .|......... arlan. 3,145 
Hobart Pies Sara & $a9 imdependence. CNet 3,691 
ieee a 13,853 3,440) | Indianola... ..|......... 3,488 
Huntington... .'......... 18, 420 Towa City.. 17,157! 15,3: 
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IOWA—Continued KANSAS—Continued LOUISIANA—Continued o 
- Ct) eee eve SM ae a a 
Place 1940 | 1930 Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 
4,112'|Topeka....... 67,654)  64,120/|/Plaquemine...|......... Lied: GaSe 
3,431)| Wellington....)......... 7,405) |Ponchatoula. .}......... 2,398" 
15,106'| Wichita.......] 118,640) 111,110|/Rayne....... 2) 000022022 3,710 
4,697||Winfield......[......... B,S9S) {Feuston . .. 5. feck wee 400 
4,788) Shreveport....| 97,964] 76,655 
3,413 Ce ee Pine 2,807 
3,595 SPATIAL oes... «ail aeRts ecko 3,332 
4,348 29,074/|Thibodaux....]......... 4,442 ; 
i 17,373 8,497|| West Monroe ne 6,566 
t 23,304 5 12,348) | Westwego. . = ay 3,987 
% ,4,230}| Catlettsburg ..}......... 5,025||Winnfield...../... athe 3,721 
* 3,743]|Central City..]......... 4,321 
- ra owt Re 3, 1 eee § $00 
1 -133}/Corbin.......].....-... : Auburn....... 9, 18,571 
Z 11,5€0 |Covington. .. . 62,014 65,252|| Augusta...... C See 
y 7,794|| Cumberland. ..|......... 2,639||Bangor....... 28,749 
2,538/|Cynthiana....|......... 4,386)|Bath......... 9,110 
q 2,964/)Danville......]......... 6,729] | Belfast. ... .../ocseneene 4,993 
.: SPRAY EOR. co Sa. Sha ces. ob oF 9,071||Biddeford. .... 17,633 
? 10,123}|/Earlington....)......... 3,309]!Brewer.......|...cecee. 6,329 
> 28,075] | Elizabethtown Bs 2,590)|Brunswick....|......... 6,144 
‘ 3,326 2,9 BIS. od. wale Hp eeomeine 5,470 
) 5,881 10,008||Bastport......]......:00 3,466 
; 5,778 11,626}/Elisworth.....]... 3,557 
“ 2,854 3,056] | Fairfield... ... 529 
. 3,320} Fulton: .......).......05 3,502!| Fort Fairfield 2,616 Z 
¥ 6,502||Georgetown...}......... 4,229]! Gardiner.... 5,609 a) 
79,183}|Glasgow ......]......... 5,042!| Fallowell.. 2.675 om 
o’ PAT ORIEN S octet Ose oc ~<a 4,327 Lewiston. 34,948 a 
4,157||Harrodsburg. .|......... 4,029]|Madison......}.....+00 3,036 
2,626 PUES op aE core cond 7,021)|Old Town.....)........- 7,266 a 
4 11,668]|Portland. ....; 73,464; 70,810 ae 
3. 10,746}|Presque Isle.,.]......... 4,662 4 
4, 3,640!}Rockland.....}......-.. 9,075 ; 
46, 8,465/|Rumford Falis.|......... 8,726 ; 
2 3,248] | Showhegan. 6,433 * 
3 45,736]|9, 3 7,233, 7 
7 307,745}|So. Portlan 1 13,840 
By 6,485||Waterville....| 16:660| 15.454 
ae Westbrook.... 10.987| — 10,807 - 
5,658) Maysville-....|.....-... 6.557 y 


2.9471) Middlesb’r’gh.| 11,436] 10,350 
M Id 


13,946 J 
7 4,350 3 
3 2'891 ; 
73 198 a 
22/765 BO) a ; 
33,541 pute 
’ 6,20: F 
\ 3,376 3 
Ooo) a 4.742 35 i 
Council Grov 6,495 ee - 
CaUG as Uh ony autres 31297 Bat 
. 4,033|| Nee Rain 832 x 
5,506! Pocomoko City] -.......- , a 
8,233/|Salisbury..... 13,230] | 10,997 
Takoma Park.}......... 6,415 | 
Westernport. .|.....:... ea) ae 
os 4,356}| Westminster ..|......... 463 : 
| eas 5879" 
4,092 
eon Bere ee7 
ee ee oe a F 
11,399) 2a 
5,888 
9,969 
: sr 
29,613} 27,085|/Donaldsonyille].........| 3,788)|Athol*........ 21°76 i 
11468 oe 89) a 
Ey TS eeeeneee as 
1] 121,258 é 10 
[4/359 pe 
19,120 3'189 


Se 
CNR Oo Ob 
Se 

ee ee em) wo ye 


j 5,880 
769,520] 781 tas 
- 13}| Lees ‘ Boston....... I p 

‘ Pee el ee 3,837||Bourne*......|.....-.-. 2,895 
{7'034||Moreyvillo | .0000007. 2/626||Braintree*....| 16,260] 15,712 
’767||Minden.......|-........ 5,623 |Bridgewater*..|......... 9,055 
3'656||Monroe....... 28,330] 26,028! Brockton..... 62,262 83, a 
4,449||Morgan City ..}.......-. 5,985 Brookline*.... 49,278) 47, es 4 
9'563|| Natchitoches. .]......... 4.547 Cambridge. ... 111,120) , 113,648 a 
N absi762 Ghelmstords. 1.2.2.0.) 7.072) 8 
3/188 Chelsea, 1 41/069 45 816 ee 
6,299 Chicopee. % is 

3.612, \Clinton*, 12,817 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Continued||MASSACHUSETTS—Contin’ed MICHIGAN—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 Place - 1930 
Cohasset*.....|- 3,083 Sausus* 15,427 14,700|' Highland Park. 52,959 
Concord 7,477, Scituate* ae 4 '118|/Hilisdale. .....|..... +22. 5,896 
Dalton* 4,220) Seekonk* 4,762||Holland....... 14,346 
Danvers* 12,957| Sharon*......|. 3,351||Houghton.....| ......--. 3,75 
Dartmouth* ,778||Shrewsbury*..|... oe 6,910||Howell. ,.....).+. Face: 3,615 
Dedham.... 15, 136}|Somerset*.....|......--. H: 398i WR Ster acs ace. ek ee ie ps 4A 
Deerfield* *882||Somerville....| 102,304) 103,908]|Tonia.........|--.-..... 6,562 
Dighton* 3,147||Southbridge*. . 16,807 14,264|| Iron Mountain 11,652 
Dracut*!..... 6,912}|So. Hadley*...|.......-5 6,773||Iron River....]........- 66 
Dudley* 4:265||Spencer*., ..)2 si}'< 0. ceive 6,272||Ironwood.... 4,299 
E. Bridgew" ' re eistaeeja ses 3,591||Springfield....] 148,989} 149,900 Ishpeming... Scots alt teiele eee 9,238 
Easthampton * 10,319 11,323)/Stoneham*.... 10,674 10,000}| Jackson... 55,187 
B. Longm’d'w*}.......:. 3,327||Stoughton* (204|| Kalamazoo. 54,786 
Easton*...... 5,298||Swampscott.. . 10,346|| Kingsford. 5,526 
Everett... . Swansea*. 941 poe: 78,397 
Fairhaven* Taunton. 37,355|| Lapeer. . 008 
Fall River. Templeton ,159 Laurium. . owe wees .916 
Falmouth* 4,821|| Tewksbury * 5,585|| Lincoln Park... : 12,336 
Fitchburg. a ,692|| Uxuridge* ,285}|Ludington....].......-. 8,898 
Foxborough*, .}......-.. 5,347|| Wakefield*. .. . ; 16,318|| Manistee. .....].......:. 8,078 
Framingham* . 23,276 22,210|| Walpolet. ....).......05 7,273|| Manistique... 5,198 
PADKHMF ae fs. selene ss 7,028)|Waltham..... ; 39,247|| Marine City. 3,462 
, Gardner..:.... 20,203 TO, SOGOU WANG c.5 6 wesley oe rie Ree 7,385||Marquette.... 14,789 
Gloucester 23,877| 24,204!|Wareham* #23 5,686]|Marshall......).......4. 5,019 
(Chi ct 7,030||Warren*......|......+.. £7651 Mason. .:. 2 fieawe eee 2,575 
Gt.Barringt’n*!......... 5,934||Watertown*. .. 34,913}| Melvindale. 4,053 
Greenfield*. .. 15,713] - 15,500)|Wayland*.....)........: 2,937|| Menominee 10,320 
TCU Ge 0 5 oreo Ep oe eene 2,682||Webster*..... 12,992|| Midland 03: 
Hanover* .....]... 2,080|| Wellesley*.... 11,439] Monroe. 3 18,110 
Haverhill . 48,710]| W.Bridgewtr. *| ... 3,206]| Mt. Clemens . 13,497 
Hingham* 6,657|| Westborough*.| ... 6,409}| Mt. Pleasant. . 211 
Holbrook* 3,353]! Westfield..... Munising 5.0.2 ]/6.2 pitt 3,956 
Holden* . 3,871|| Westford* 600|| Muskegon. .... 41,390 
Holliston*. 2,864||Weston*......|......... MuskegonHts "58 
Holyoke...... 56,537||Westport*. || _|1.1211111| _4/408||Negaunee.....]......... DD 
Hopedale* 2,973|| W. Springfield * 17,119 16,686|| Niles. ......... 11,326 
Hopkinton* 2,563||Weymouth*.. 20,882)| Northville... .}........ 2566 
Hudson* '469||Whitman*....|......... 7638||Norway......|.......: 4/016 
PDE WAGH Owen tai ls - a> 9.0 2s 5,599|| Wilbraham*. ..)... bac 419) | Gtaego.s tec. roe 3/24 
Kingston*....}......... 2,672||W lIliamstown .|... {900||Owosso....... 14/496 
Lancaster*....|......... 2,897|| Wilmington* ..|... 4,013||Pleasant Ridge]... . "88. 
Lawrence... 85,068]| Winchendon* . 6,202|| Petoskey . ae 5.7: 
Lee*.... 4,061|| Winchester Plymouth. 448. 
Leicester 3 4,445|| Winthrop. Pontine.. 22°. 64,928 
Ox™.... J 2'742||Woburn. . Port Huron... 31/361 
Leominster*. .. 22,193] 21,810}| Worcester. River Rouge. . 17.314 
porecion’. ay 13,133 pre Wrentham* Rochester. .2..[-si< 0.406 31554 
meadow*.|.....--.. : Rogers City...|.......- f 
well. .... “101, 331} 100,234 cnet hel demas ease 
Ludlow* F 8,876||Adrian........ 14,202) 13,064||Royal Oak... || 25,060 904 
RBS ccs - 98,072] 102/320||Albion. 22.7.2 2|.....0...|  81324||Saginaw... -; 80,715 
Malden... .... 57,836] 58,0 eee 3/389 
Bee eee OOOO] OB ORE) ACAD. «+ +) on re-ees] a Beale cnen Sarat pee ea 
Mansfield*....|......... "9: 
Marblehead*. . 944||St. Joseph... .| 22222222 8.349 
Marlborough. .} 43/575|(Slt. Ste. Marie] "14,537 13,755 
Maynard* 7,35: 4/804 
Medfield* 14 
elrose. .. ; : Travers y 
Medway*. dy ease : 4,034 wate ye : pert 
Methuen*.....: 21,702 Big Rapids! 2.) ssc.s ton. 4,671|| Wakefield. ..-.|.. 2.2.1: 677 
8,608]|Birmingham . 11,167 9,539 "423 
14'741||Boyne City. ..|......... 2°650 "368 
6,957/|Buchanan.... |... Sie ke 3,922 10,143 
16,434]| Cadillac. . catonee 9,570)/Z 7 
,918||Caro.. ee ice 2,554 ¥ 
8,081 Centerline... ||... 2,604 
3,678]| Charlotte. 5,307 
13,589||Cheboygan 4,923 10,160 
0,845)|Clawson... 3,377 3.876 
New Bedford..| 110,296] 112597||Coldwater. oie5 4.851 
Newburyport .|. 13,801 5,276]|Crystal Falls ..}......... 12/276 
Newton. . 69,625]  65,276||Dearborn... .. 655 50, See 2°590 
North Adams. 22,105 21,621|| Detroit. ay ile L618, ye 1,568,662 7502 
Northampton . 24,750) 24,381 Dowagiac. . 5,550 2'88. 
No. Attleboro*} 10;735} 10,197|/Durand.......| 2117. 3/081 1Ser 
No. Andover*.|......... :961||East Detroit 5,955 3308 
Northbridge* . 10,243 9,713}|E. Gr. Rapids 4/02 6.78: 
N.Brookfield*| 15,369] 15,049||Fast Lansing 4.389 Hes 7. 
Norton* Eaton Ragics. 82: pbls 
Norwood* Ecorse. . 13,256] 12,716||Crosby.......|.. 3.451 
Grange: Escanaba 14,687| 141524 Detroit Takes Wisc kes 31675 
Palmer* Fernda a 1 
Peabody Flint. a, 2,922 
Pepperell* 2||Gladstone.....].../..... 1 
Pittsfield Grand Haven. . 3.186 
Piymouth*....| 13,044} 13,042||Grand Ledge..}......... eat 
oe = dean arie ees eed sabes iBRRe 
Pa titie ig Pednville.:.. Wess eee: rgus Fall PT: 
Randolph* .593}|Grosse Pointe.}|......... S133 Gi me ae poee 1 
Readin; a 9,767)|Grosse Pointe Grand Rapids.|.. 1... °: een 
Rehoboth"... . 2,61 Farms. . Ber 8,533/| Hastings. .....(05 00003 age 
Revere..... 1! 35,68)|! Grosse Pte. Pk, ‘12,64i| 11;174|Hibbing. 7,1. |"*° 16,367] 15,66 
Rockland*,. 7,524) Hamtramek. . 50,160]. 56,268 | Hop Pel sae n ’ eee 
Rockportt .. 3,630| Hancock. ...:.|......... 5,795||Hutchinson. "(| 21.122: 3 
Salem...... 2) 4,353|\Hastings......00 0020002, 37399 | internat aan 5 0BG2 
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1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 
ays ch 4,781||Hastings......] 15,112) 15, 
Rete: a Pe EN 2,902/|/Havelock .. a an eteneee 3a 
su chilean sc 307 Holdredge. . molt wae 3,263 
ds nes 8,177|| Kearney . gue 8,575 
13,872 9,613] /Lexington..._. ae Gib 2,962 
Coat ea 5,744|| Lincoln. . ¢ 75,933 
18,337 14,967||McCook... ||| 6,688 
ea Leaw ds Cees 3,057||Nebraska City 7,230 
areas Stee Se 5,069]|Norfolk. ...... 10,717 
jh AD nd tees 2,714/|No. Platte 12,061 
Sere, wo eee. 3,171||Omaha....... 214,006 
4,565)|Plattsmouth. .|........ 3,793 
2,822 f Scottsbluff ... . 11,980) 8,465 
2,915}| Fayette. ......)......4. Sehtyler. 2s). 3 Le 2,588 
7,654]|Ferguson.....|........ OW SEO. Ct: 2c Wee 737 
3,489 Staney. 26.2. wf ces ee 3,306 
2,521 So. Stoux Clty} .euee 3,927 
9,629 Superior... .. 7 eae 3,044 
2,552 Wahoo. 2,689 
3,344 Wymore 680 
4,427 York... 5,712 
26,274 20,621 
24,170} 21,000 
2,808 BURG des cree 3,217 
4,710 PAS BESS ee ok 045, 
288,023} 271,606 Las Vegas .165 
oe 4,811 Reno, .-5i yas 18,529 
2,716 Sparks! 20.003 318) ,508 
oa NEW HAMPSHIRE (+) 
10,009}) Louisiana.....)........]  3,549]|Berlin........ 20,018 
2,667 Claremont a 12,377 
7,173 Concord . 228 
4,268 Derry T 5,131 
2,570 Dover 13,573 
4.425 Exeter T 1872 
11,963 Franklin. 57 
. 2,512 Keene .....4.: 13,794 
> Laconia. . 12,471 
Lebanon T. . 59 7,073 
Littleton T.. 4,57 4,5 
Manchester .. . 77,685| 76,834 
Milford T..... 3,9) 4,068 
Nashua. .. 31,463 
Newport T 4,659 
Portsmout: 14,495 
ene ES ti ee ee Rochester. .. 10,209 
Somersworth .. 6,136 5,680 
NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park.. 14,537; 14,981 
cage ae. Atlantic City..| 63,787} 66,198 
Ba PA Soe Adiduibon » « ferdl ree ae 904 
eee. eae Bayonne......| 78,905) -. 88,979 
Belleville. .... 28,059) 26,974 
ee oe) Ba eee Be a Ser!' 
Universi ergenfle 5 
Wires 6||Bernardsville. . 336 
Washington Beverly 364 
7 || Webb City. . Bloomfield . . Bye 
Webster Gr. Bloomingdale.|........ 2, 
Bete tise yoo. 4,049 West Plaing...|...:.... é BOROES 5). 5:5. 1s | oe a eee 7,341 
OONLON axe sli-> see 6,866 
Bordentown...}........ 4,40. 
ste & Rae 12,494||Bound Brook. .}........ 73 
------| 61,965) 48,282)/Rinings....... 10,380||Bradley Beach]........ 3,306 
sseefe-s--.--| 3.£9/)/Bozeman.....|..-...-- 6,855||Bridgeton. .... 15,932] 15,699 
39,532) |Burl 0,8) 
3,510||Butler. 
4,629||Caldwell 
28,822||Camden 
6,372||Cape 
11,803) |Carlstadt 
.094| | Carteret 
2,558)|Chatham 
5,358)||Clementon 
6,391|/Cliffside Pk . 
7,175|| Clifton 
14,657 ||Closter 
er rege = 3,026} |Collingswood. . 
ei cg oka Mifal vim, ot goes 2,577||Cranford T... 
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NEW JERSE Y—Continued NEW JERSEY—Continued ~ NEW YORK—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 Place * 1940 1930 Place 1940 | 1930 
Garfield...... 27,988 “29, 29,739 Trenton ..... 124,685) 123,356 ||Geneva....... 15,54 16,053 
Garwood MMHG Pers cv euese 31344 pynon City. 55,947; 58,659 ||Glen Cove.... 12,40 11,430 
SIASSDOTO:.: spoiilic s acevo 17S THOM: Th nace 24,713 16,472||Glens Falls.... 18,71 18,531 
Glen Ridge...|........ 7,365 Pontioe Mae ee, eed St Bele Phy ,674||Gloversville... 23,279) 23,099 
Glen Rock....)........ 4,369]|Verona.......|......-. TeVOU GIORNO) ..33... ie ailis testes etete 2,891 
Gloucester... . 13,685 18,796 |Vineland....../.0....... 7,558||Gouverneur...|........ 4,015 
Guttenberg...]........ ,535 |Wallington....]........ 9,063||Gowanda.....]......-.. 3,042 
Hackensack...| 26,228 | 24,568||Wamaque.....].......- 3,119}|Granville.....)..- 3,483 
Hackettstown .|........ 7038||Washington...|.....-.. 4,410|/Great Neck... 4,010 
Haddonfield...|........ 8.857||Weehawken T.] 14,324] 14,807||Green Island 4,331 
Haddon Hgts.|........ ,394||W. Caldwell...J........ ,911||Greenport. ... 3,062 
Haledon... .....)..-.5-.. 4,812||Westfield..... 18,201 15,801}/Hamburg.....|..-.... 4,731 
Hammonton..|........ 7.656||W. New York.| 39,426] 37,107||Hastings - on- 
Harrison..... 14,116 | 15,601||West Orange..| 25,501; 24,32 FMRGson-... 2. | Hs eyes 7,097 
Hasbr’ck pete Eliasiieeca 5,658)|West Paterson.|..... : 3,101)/Haverstraw...]........ 5,621 
Hawthorne. . 12,609 | 11,868)|Westville.....|......-. 3,462||Hempstead....) 20,859) 12,650 
Highland Pk..]...._... ,691||Westwood....]}........ 4,861||Herkimer.....]........ 0,446 
Hightstown...}........ 3)012|/ Wharton. ¢o:.|. neh 6 oe 3,683 ee Balls) 22 fr 2,910 
pe bilts(s i) ey ie ce 2,959 Wildwood.....|....-.-. 5,330) \Homer.,.. .-.%)...se eeme 3,195 
Hillside T..... 18,524 | 17,601!|Woodoury....|..-....- 8,172 Bomish Balla: (2:5 Sesvoeree 4,755 
Hoboken..... - 491603 | 59/261||/Wood Ridge. .|........ 5,159||Hornell...... . 16,250 
ps 2: Ae} 54,955 56,733|| Woodbridge T. 27,157 25,266||Hudson...... 12,337 
Jersey City. 301, ote ete d i Woodlynne....|........ 878 ee ai Falls. . oan 
i OR... ceeaces ,890 
4940 NEW MEXICO Irondequoit T. 024 
4.518||Alamogordo...|........ ,096/|Irvington.. ed 3,067 
5,350 Albuquerque. 35,378 26,570/|Ithaca........ 20,708 
21,206||Carlsbad......)-.-..2. ,708||Jamestown. . 45,155 
Linenwold....]........ 52 2,518|| Johnson City. 7,907} 13,567 
Mate Perry, ...|s.%...... 15 8,027||Johnstown . i 10,801 
16.010) el en 11,545 3,377||/Kenmore...... : 16,482 
Long Branch..| 17,382 5,992||/Kingston..... 28,541) 28,088 
Lyndhurst T..| 17,410 5,992||Lackawanna. . 24,053 9 
PVEBCISOTL ois )s)- of. s wre +s « Lake Placid ...|..... 4. 93) 
Manville. .:..)..-..... 4,719||Lancaster.....}........ 
Maplewood T.| 22,788 4,378)| Larchmont 5,282 
Margate City . 2,519}/Lawrence 3'041 
Maywood.....|. 6,090||LeRoy 4 ATA 
Merchantville. 11,173]|Liberty 3,42 
Met A ‘ 11,176}|Lindenhurs 4,040 
Silver Clty... .|.-.2.:- ,519||Little Falls. ... 11,105 
Tuoumeart (GC. (.if/s<7. - sce ,143}|Lockport..... 23/160 
NEW YORK eel vg Ks io ae 81 
Albany 130,447} 127,412|lTenprovk....:|" 14,604 iPobe 
AND TOR. <fcetele'd lle ini- iss al= 4,878) |Lyons 3'9. 
Amityville....].:...... 4,437||Malone.......]........ 3°657 
Amsterdam...| 33,664} 34,817||Mamaroneck..| 13,012 11.766 
aoe “ ae obs Massena...... 10,637 
on 4 
Baldwinsvitie a8 45 ee ree gh ae Bscpoo.: Coe 
Bie eid 64 | Se eae a fi 
Ree artecion’ |. [Batavia 17:375||Mineola. "Riss 
No. Bergen T. 40,714||Bath........- 1015/|Mohawk......|..... 27835 
Northfield... .]........ "304||Beacon . 11,933)|Monticello....|......:. "45 
No. Plainfield 9'760||Binghamton. . 76,662||Mount Kisco..}........ 5,12 
Nutley....... 21,963 | 20,572||/Brockport 3,511||Mount Morris.|........| 3/238 
Orsyia i. i.e sess. 543 Bronxville... <2) - 9. 2k ,387||Mount Vernon 12 61,499 
Ocean City. 21]. 2 2222: 5,525) |Buffalo . 575,150) 573,076||Newark......]....2 23 7,649 
Trange....... 35,449 | 35,399 Canajoharie...}........ 2,519||Newburgh._..] 31,797 311275 
Palisades Pk, .|)....-... ve 065 Canandaigua..|........ ,541||New Hyde Pk.|.. m 3/314 
cil Way ood del Aeneas 4'968||Canastota. .... a ,235||New Rochelle. ALB 000 
Paramus......|........ 2,649||Canisteo. . 2,548||New York... .|7, 380) 250 8 930,446 
Passaic....... 61, rit 62,959||Canton . 2,822 Bronx Bor..|...... 65,2 
Paterson 138,513||Carthage. ... 4,4 Brooklyn B. ete 60, 
Paulsboro. .. - 7'121||Catskill...... 5,082|] Manhat. B 1,867,312 
Pennsgrove . : "395 Cedarhurst. . 5,065]! Queens B "079,129 
Pennsauken T.| 17,730 | 16,915||Cobleskill. . 2,56 Richmond B "158'346 
Perth oy. . 1,071 | 43,516||Cohoes....... 23,226||New York Mills]... - 4/006 
Enillipsburg.... 181295 19,255 Copper 2,909 Niagara Falls 3741 751460 
aa el eee a i ‘0 4 i i 
Plainfield. | .:|'° 37,350 | 34,422/|Corning...... 15,777 Noriienet Ac calles SER Re 2308 
Bomptontak ‘| 11,017 11,880 Cortland. ..... 5,043/|N. Tarrytown .|..... 1): TAIT 
onLakes|........ : annemora 3,34 . Tonawanda] ~ 20,213 
Princeton. . be Dansville.....].......- i928 Norwich = 3378 
he 3 Wea ea ee ECs a? 
16,011 5,741 o gdensburg...|"" 16,489 i 
3/258||Dolgeville. . 3'309|lole densi =e 21798 
4'751||Dunkirk.. - 17,802 Oneida 5 
11/622||Fast Aurora 4'815||Oneonta 12/536 
4,671||E. Rochester 6,627||Ossining 15,241 
10,764||E. Rockaway 4,340||Oswego. 22'652 
12,188||E. Syracuse...]........ 4,636||Owego. .......|. 4742 
3,132||Hllenville... i}... 00. ,280||Palmyra,..... oo 2.00. 27502 
13,021||Elmira. . 5,046] 47,397||Patchogue. ...|. 2... | 6,860 
§969||Elmira Hghts.|........ .061||Peekskill. ..°. |} 17,389 17,125 
14'915||Elmsford.....|........ 2,935||Pelham Manor]. 4908 
lem 8,047||Endicott......| 17,665] 16,231||Penn Yan.....].. 2.1.2 5,329 
ee Leo shel eer ee Shed paroor’ Aieet eure an 4.608 ROERV oc sist e clll s oe! 4931 
Reeser huisa as axe i BIGONED. sc. 1cl tees '579||Plattsbure....| | 14.713 
Bomerville....):....... 8,255 |Farmingdale..|........ 3373 latin 14,8 ee 
South Amboy.|.../ 02! 8,476 |Floral Park. . 10,016||Port Chester ..| 23,074 22/662 
South Orange. 13,750 | 13,630 Fort pepipacl n 3,850||Port Jervis. ... o 10,243 
BeewainAneld...Js0.2.... 5,047 | Fort Plain. . 2'725||Potsdam......1........ 4,136 
South River...| 10,742 | 10,759 Frankfort. :|  4,203/|Poughkeepsie. |” 40,237] 40,288 
Summit... ... 16,007 14,556 |Fredonia. EN andreas 5,814|| Rensselaer... . 10,793 11,233 
Teaneck T 25,130 | 16,513 |Freeport...... 20,369 15,467||Rochester. . 324/69 328,132 
Menatiys.. 20 .| 60.8 5,669) alton... 13,337} 12,462||Rockville Ct. .| 18,467] 13,718 
BEGUOW A. cfeleerblcies save 6 4,600''Garden City. . 11,225, 7,180|}Rome........ 34,2 32,338 
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Place 1940 1930 || Place, 1940 | 1930 Place 1940 1930 
8,712|/Roanoke Rpds.|........ 3,404||Girard........}... 9,859 
2,773||Rockingham..|........ 2,906}/Giouster......|... 2,90 
9,577||Roeky Mount 25,959 21,412|/Grandy. Hgts.|... ae 6,358 

PLORHONG. fo cave Meo hee ,657||Greenfield... 2}... . . 3,871 
13,169 Salisbury ae. 18,968 16,951 Pe eee 55038 
FMUILOIUL, . Ss Male Sees . ys 
Shelby 22.12! 14,036] 10,783||Hillsboro... |........ ‘04 
95,692||Smithfleld.’"7}........ 2'543||Hubbard. 2.21} ) 21227" 4;080 
7437 Southern Pines|. 225022: 2,024 Maes 15,840 16,621 
F SMO. uw wh of uca dt ween pA SOI JACKSON. .....].. o. 0.0 0s y 
6,443||Spindale. . HOCH Ment i.0oc. la. te 8,375 
3,160||Statesville.. || 10,090||Kenton 0.22 2}2) 225222 7,069 
Osea EAPMOTO. 2... fe. cae ,379]}| Lakewood . 69,056) 70,509 
7,986||Thomasville. .. 11,073 10,090}| Lancaster . 21,886 18,716 
3,737||Wadesboro....|..../... 24||Lebanon......-|.. 202... 31292 
; ore Wien Stele Sh. Sakae ht eee ~ 44,764 ae 
> _-Spring Valiey.}........ : EL Sa |e acs bans HA ee nee ; 
y Springville. id ak ee 2,540|/Wilmington...} 32,980 RIAN Vic. ious ae 5,703 
BORGRES atsclc ad... 3:757|| Wilson. ...... 19,218| 12 618 ||\logan 2.0 cc aly ae ;080 
Syracuse... |. - 205,637] 209/326||Winston-Salem! 795828] 75/274|[London.......}1..7222° Frases 
SBIIW COW... 2['sis. 0% , 5841) NORTH DAKOTA _||Lorain........ 43,927 Pee 
Tonawanda.-.|" 12,973| 12.es1||Bismarek .-..) 15.141)" 11,090] 70 Wewine: 2] 2200 3550 
Fe , k “ins | Sects 451 (|Lowellville. «22.2002 y 
Tro P 72 763 aiekien ge: 36,895 33,525 
678 te 88,109] 23,619 ncariettacs.. «ifn 14,514] 14/285 
TW ag eS oar 30,785] 31,084 
Valley Stream.| 16/978 11,790 * , 14,366) 14,524 
2S Bee ‘ rsville Hts)... ' . 
Walton.... 3,496 16,099 Massillon... .. 26,615) 26, 
q : Maumee. . iy) -/.. 253, 0ee , 
Warawe 2c} 8 5,268| Mayfold His. 2222220, oat 
> the eR £047 crest 5.106) Miamisburg. ).22225c] Bla 
Watertown....|"” 33.238] 32'208 Gare 13017 255.0401 viadlepert ==] - T3501 anes 
“4 2 * 9 I etown.. . » s 
Watkins Glen. x fais 1398 ree 23,251) 23.047 Minerva ..-.-]..-.-0-- 2675 is 
AS ioe ere f. ngo Jet. te eee oe le 
12,639 11,141|/Montpelier. .. 3,677 
‘| 21209] 23'301||\Mt. Healthy’. ss em Ft) 
Seances Mewar aie om 7,252||Mt. Vernon. 06: 9,370 
2 i2)°° 23,667] 23'934||Napoleon...._|.....4.. 4.5450 
SRA Ae ee 4,602]|Nelsonville....}........ 5,322 b 
ae 9s ee eee 6,814||Newark.......|- 31,294) 30,596 
13,839}  13/327||New Boston...|........ 5,931 
tl be Fag ae! 9,543|'Newb'gh Hgts.|.. 02... 1] 4152 
Oo See 6,256] Newe'm'stown.|........ 4,265 
eee 5,697| N. Lexington. .|........ 3,901 
TL eee a ee tee ee: 7,396| New Philad...| 12,364] 12/365 
Bowling Green|........ 6,688] Newton Falls..)........ 3,458 
Bridgeport....|......:]  4/655|\Niles.........}° 16,328] 16/314 
Bryan... 4,689) North Canton SA 2,648 
|Bucyrus. 10,027|,No. Col’ge Hill 4,139 
Byesville ¥ North Olmsted]. , 2,524 \ 
biages=|"vesug] xB ts|Nrwet|"aaou] ahh 
5) ee FS ; orwood..... f yn 
Mecano ®--:| 13'777| _14'67a|\Oakwood. 2.1]... . 6,496 
Sidenn.a| 108,839) 104-906 Oberlin suas boo See 4,292 ; 
woccccsc{ecesse..|? 4,664] Oxford:..:..:.]° 42,287/eesaeeunam 
2 Bee pe 2,739) Painesville... -}.... 7... 10,944 
pert ap 678] 18340 catia 
20, : ; 
fi Os Sp ‘| 452/852 451,160 ; 18,009 P 
ae Sec) wee ay JO : $.063— 
mentors. s6\s/.-.--.. 3,53) |Cleveland. 878,385] 900,429 j : 
Elizabeth City 55,031] 50.945 43,060 
‘ayetteville... 564|\Reading......|.......¢ M28 ee 
Forest City “hol Ba Se 304,936 200,584 ieee pee et a 
; ; 10/908||Rocky River..|... 1.17: ; os 
SE DOTO. sax '495||St. Bernard...|........ 7487 
Cl: ee Been xo B26 St bass 
0, f 
fee ln | eeoillperton 211,456) 200,982 24,622 
PAOMUOISORS dic le « o-<4'e os , "a 098 
Hendersonville 5. sctsea[er ecco ee ae 17,7885 
eign iat | a8 SU) Belge ue 
Hinston. 1 9°716| Sourh ucla. 439, 
bur. 31312 39,°67| Springfield... . 68,743 
pane 6,532 ool] 23,106] . 23,329||Steubenville...| 37/586] 35,422 
oe 9'652||Bast Palestine.|........ 5,219||Struthers. ..<. 11786) 0240 
Lincolnton 3,781)|/Haton ....-. Je. -se--+ 562||"Tippecanoe al eee ae ge 9 
ae $140 || Elmwood Place). = o3i| 2e'esa|(Tolede | 281,096 200,718 
eel: 3353 eae ie 62) hig aaa 
4 31689||Up. on.|.. ,059 
Mount Air 8045 19/363| Up. Sandusky . 3,889 
RRL One, 2'685 12'791|\Urbana..... ki 
pee Ouive "981 1|/Van Wert 8,472 
it weet 13/422 Wadsworth 5,980 
No, Wilkesboro B88 rToal| Warren. ss sc 1 coho eed 41/062 
Denice 0.” 37/379 15/989) Wash’gton’ Gt. ae 
Reidsville... : 6,851 a versvelestesene 4 
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OHIO—Continued OREGON—Continued PENNS YLVANIA—Continued. 
Place 1940, | 1930 Place ; 1940 |. 1930 Place | 1940 1930 
2,889)/La Grande....|........ 8,050]/Doylestown...|.-...., “ 4,577 
Wellston. 5,319|(Marshfield....|........] °5,287//Du Bois...... 12,059] 11,595 
Wellsville 7,956||McMinnville..}........ ,917||/Dunmore..... 23/068] 22/627 
Weatervill 2/879||Medford...... 11,458} 11,007||Dupont.....-.]........ 5,161 
Ward’. 2. .: 4\514||Newberg. -....|..-..--+ 2,951||Duquesne. 20,661} 21,396— 
Willoughby...|.....-.- 4,252||North Bend...|......-. 4,012||Duryea.... 8,503 
Wilmington...|........ 5,332|/Oregon City...|.....-.. 5,761||/—. Conemaugh|......:. 4,979 
Wooster...... 11,530} 10,742||Pendleton.... 6,621]/E. Lansdowne.|........ 3,168 
Wyoming m2 3,767||Portland...... "307,572 30) 815||E. McK’port..}........ 2,922 
2.03) VI ee 10,91 10,507||Roseburg.....|....-..: 362||Kast Mauch 
Youngstown. .| 167,426) 170,002||St. Helens....).... ene 39 MUNK; (ic wa) ayegorgererer 3,739 
Zanesville.....| 37,409| 36,440 Bn eG sks 30,773 26,266 B. ev ere Sve t Bye: 
e Gast hh. anaes ; aston....... ; i 
OKLAHOMA yee, TAMOOK seen Nes ete ; Ebensburg 526: | Soe 3,063 
15,063 11, CWO0E © ool. seta ; 
Altns Se disc al aOR cae 8,439 _PENNS YLVANIA Edwardsville..}........ 8,847 
ie ei, ON see OIC §,121||Abington T... 20,841 18,648]/Blizabeth.....]........ 2,939 
IGE) (ca 5,036||Aliquippa..... 27,021} 27,116)|Elizabethtown.|........ 3,940 
Ardmore...... Feiaae pitas pecrapee mete Harets 8 Ellwood City. . 
lesville. . . 16,24: , oona if 
ak 91521||Ambler 
6,619]; Ambridge. 
2,7 Apollo... 
,099||Archbald 
7 Arnold 
Ashland 5 
Ashley -". <i plesdisic Ae 
Aspinwall 
(ONS widesiice dee a cisiaa 
ANGIOD <2ogisOale ¢ le wan 5,940]|Forest City...]..... cared 5,209 
PANO e saie ares a [duo snes sate 4,943||Forest Hills...]........ 4,549 
IBSngor sss oo ero ae. ,824)|Forty Fort....}........ 6,224 
Barnesboro...|......-. 3,506]|Fountain Hill.}........ 4,568 
BORER. i st. = = aifldie: wana = 5 5,665||Frackville.....].......4 8,034 
Beaver Falls... 17,106 17,147||Franklin. ...%.)........ 10,254 
Bedford... acilne aetna 2,953)/Freedom......]....3... oe 
Bellefonte: Z.:...} sin trees 4,8 Freeland... chi Gsk Seek 7,098 
Bellevue...... 10,442 10,252||Préeport....<.).< 2 6000 2,772 
SBE WOO a2 a) nc ots oe ie eased 2,560/|Gallitzin.. =. ..f....2.08 3,458 
Bentleyville...}........ 3,609}iGettysburg....]........ 5,584 , 
Berwick...... 13,177 12,660}|Gilberton.....}.......- 5227 
Bethlehem... . 58,478 57,892]|Girardville....]........ 4,891 
BWGsSDOTOs] 4-<tapr-ldeees 3,542}|Glassport.....}........ a 
Staltaville: cave clir. aan 5,296 Glenclden Boag) fein Fea 4,482 
Blakely t2 8 alee. 8,260||Greensburg.. - 16,679] 16,508 
Bloomsburg... 9,093 557 
1||Boyertown.. . 8,628 
Brackenridge..|........ 6,156 
Braddock. . 18,317 3,637 
Bradford. 17,531 11,805 
BrenGwood sy «vss Saw Hapover.T. K 7,770 
Bridgeport... eho 5,595||Harrisburg 83,878 801339 
Scares z 3,939||/Harrison T. 13,157 12,387 
Bristol. . puke 94 11,799||Hathboro.....]........ 65. 
Brockway.--..|-.....+- 2,690||Haverford T 27,577| - 21,362 
Brookville... Voc. .cs 4,387||Hazleton..... 37,979] 36,765 
‘OW: Brownsville... .|.. 2... 2% 2,869}|Hellertown....]........ 851 
a CVS REE as tones Gore 3,089||/Hollidaysburg.|........ 5,969 
Okla, City ‘ Butler 5 5 24,448) 23,568]|Homestead. ... 19,032] 20,141 
kmulgee. .. 15,998 7,097||Camp Hill....}........ 3,111||Honesdale....]........ 49 
Pauls Valley . | ee 4,235||Canonsburg...| 12,501] 12,558||Hummelstown.|........ 03 
Pawhaska...../...-..-- 5,931||Carbondale. . . 19,335 ,061}/Huntingdon...}........ 55) 
apace deo eee 2,562||Carlisle....... 13,938 12,506||Indiana. ...... 10,036 9,5 
CMa) 3 Se Sewell |e aie 4,206||Carnegie. . 12,577 22 497 neram 26.6 ac\ cde aol 3,866 
ich eee 7'773||CastleShannon|........ BLOM EPWINeS ace ene hae 3.44 
Ponea City . 16,774; 16,136|/Catasauqua...|........ ,851}| Jeannette 16,313} 15,126 
Poteau . 3,169}|Centerville....}........ 6,467||Jenkintown. ..|........ 79 
7|\|Chambersburg} 15,003] 13,788||Jermyn......1|2 212212! 3,519 
Charleroi. .... 10,707 11,260 Tersey. SHORE. Te cee 5,781 
Cheltenham T.} 18,935 ,731||Johnsonburg. .|.:.. 22: 4737 
7||Chester....... 8, 27; 59,164||Johnstown. . 66,610] 66,993 
Clairton ..-- UD ZOUK ENG, 6.605, some ccotinss oie 6,232 
Glarton) fGen lads aces 3,201||/Kennett Sq...|) 2.22122 ,091 
8||Glarks Suminit 2,604||Kingston..._. 20,292] 21/600 
Clearfield . 9,221]|Kittanning...:]..° 02... 7,808 
Clifton Hghts.- 5,507||Kulpmont....|...._! ; 6,12 
Clymer :.i.5.. 2,672 2/34 
Coaldale. 
Coatesville. 
Collingdale. . 
Columbia... 
Connellsville. | 
Conshohocken. 
Coplayctcatt hit dct 
pa Si 
Comyy.c Achaedcenise es 
Coudersport...J........ 
FAROM: cosa cats ol een 
aoe Sey. « cae 
CARR tn are 
Dallastown. ..J....... 
Danville. ete. oS eas 
etd Kcovuntar eeee 10,411 


Kalmath Falls. 


16,359 


16,093]]D 


MXGOHOEG: |. ocrrevall shits a chante 


ri 


PENNS YLVANIA—Continued || PENNS YLVANIA—Continued RHODE ISLAND—Continued 


1930 Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 
i MceKees Rocks) 18,116||Shamokin..... 18,826} 20,274/|N. Smithfield T 4,196 945 
. Mahanoy City. 14'784||Sharon........ 25,324] 25,°08!/ Pawtucket. 75.797 7” 149 
P RANE eo). cate. -5:0)|Sharon Hill...) 0.00.0... 3,826/| Portsmouth Tr. 3,683]... < 
i tases j2 | aS 4,867 || Sharpsburg. ...}......... 8,642] Providence. . 253,504 3635081 
+ Ret ewes 3 3,873]/Sharpsville....|......... 5,194 |Scituate T..... 7008] css caeey 
3,206 Shenandoah ... 19,778 21,782 Smithfield T. . 4,611 3,967 
3,774!|Shillington ... .j......... 4,401 |S. KingstownT. 7,282 6,010 
16,698 |Shippensburg. .} ......... 4,345 | Tiverton...... 6,018 4,5 
9,647 |Slatington. ....}..... cae 4,134 | Warren... .... 8,158} _ 7,974 
5,372!|Somerset......] 2.2.2... 4,395 | Warwick...... 28,616) 23,196 
3,065 |Souderton. ... | 22.2... 3,857 || Westerly T.. 11,199] 10,997 
6,085 S. Brownsville .} .. 5,314||W. Warwick T 18,188 17,696 
6,007 |S. Connellsville 2,516 || Woonsocket. . 49,3031 49,376 
2,909 |South Fork... 3,2: 
8,166 |So. Greensburg 2,55 
8,552 |Southwest 
9,392 Greensburg . 3, 
4,641'|S. Williamsp’t . 
20,268 |Spangler......| .. a 
ian'ng ng’hela C.} ........- 8,675 |Spring City...]......... 
-* Montoursville.} ......... 2,710 |Springdale....)......... 
f pe 4,557 |State College..|......... 
5,368 |Steelton...... 13,110 
17,967 |Stowe T...... 12,561 
13,403 |Stroudsburg...| ......... 
P 7,071 |Summit Hill ..}......... 
3,017 |Sugar Notch...) ......... 
5,869 |Sunb' 2 se 15,422 
1998 | Depot |... 
ig 4 23 |Swarthmore...}......... 
' &£«'Nanticoke.....| 24,244) 26,043 |Swissvale..... 15,901 
oe | Nanty-Glo....}.........| --~5,598 |Swoyerville. ...}......... , 2,91 5 
S Narberth. 0.02) 22222202. ‘609 |Tamaqua..... 12,456] 12/936|| riorence. 2... ié,o98| 14°774 
asareth......)..... --| 5,505 )Tarentum.....)......... 551 eee (oes ods 3. 6,827 
; New Brighton . sae: ; 10,428)| Georgetown...|......... 5,082 
P New Castle. .- x BYOOP .-..5..|. 22.0005 8.027 || Greenville.....| 34,745] 291154 
é N. Cumb’ri’'nd.| ......... 28 oes coe 8,055|| Greenwood. , 13,018} 11,020 
4 N. Kensington. 762 | Towanda. ..... - 4,104/| Hartsville...” -1].....0... i 
‘ New Phil'phia.}......... .057 | Trafford... .. 4,187 
fr Norristown. . .. 2 ‘ : 
3 Northampton .|... 04 
F N. Bellevernon) ..... 
f No. Braddock . 
a N. Catassugua AS 3 AIRASH s .44 Bee ee 
fa No. Charleroi. .} . . . g 
North East... .|-........ 670 | Vandergrift . . 10,699 
. Northumber- Aa! ae aes (eo eee 
i and. --...|.....--.-| 4,483 |Warren-...-_ 14,863 
_ Se ae ‘ ay oO.0Te 
J ee eee ; ee 0,20 
Oil City. ...... : 
q Se es "2 
2,579 SOUTH DAKOTA ¥ 
7.310|| Aberdeen. ..... 16,929] 16,465 


— ee oF ee ee ere Se 


eld. 
, Watertown... 10,202} 10,214 
F ; etd Yankton, ...5,:4- shen ‘ 

4 4648 TENNESSEE 

4 B.111||Aleoa.......--)---20-00 5,255 
- 5; thens: +... oches ene "385 
MM raicroan: -|0 01...) A888 | LOK ....3-.. 56,666 55,254 Bristol (a).... - 14,004] 12,005 


Lincoln T 
14] Middietown T. BDI cea can og 5 PS 
Newport...... 80,532} 27,612 pty) 
7 |N. Kingstown. 4,604 4,279 Humboldt. ; 61 
N.ProyidenceT! 12,156! 11,104)|Jackson....... 22.172 
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404. <.U; G2 pyilonier of Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants 


TENNESSEE—Continued TEXAS—Continued UTAH—Continued 
Place 1940) 1930 Place | 1940 |_ 1930 || Place Iti gee 
Johnson dea qh ee rene: penderson Rags 3 2.932 Bagnan ae 
bel OYE iss, oo ’ | s iA 
Rempel. .| 112008) 0p S08 spore | 56659) gol Saal Gamae CT a 
MELEE bs.) oe ees ees , ton . . , "OagiiHelper. 02... 4 
Lawrenceburg. |. . 3,102) s oaple aes eh es rece pare pet 3806 
Lebanon...... 4,656) | Jacksonville. ..}....---+ 3'393||Logan. 9,979 
Lengir City 4,470||Jasper.......-]---++--++ 13% efi ra eae , 
Lewisburg 3,112 Kenedy... oo. |e ene cue : 
Loudon.... 2,578)|Kerrville..... 
MeMinnville. . 3,914) | Kingsville. . . . 
TEMS celts sa} -m-o nse 3.309 eee Berl ick auc cn 
7 A ae a ree A mpasas.....|- et ierewee 
Senenincls.. 291,312] 253,143 38,921 
BVEAM AIT eees arsi|le a's) visciee 3,155)|Littleneld.....)-..+-.++- 
SE Pe grant oer 1308 2g wn 
‘urfreesboro..}.....-.-. 4 
Nasuvitie. .:| 167,418) 158,886 t||Spriagwilion 20 Tas 
rt LGM DATE 50285 >, Sies| oe ormtenieleaee Tooele... 4... 3,135 
3 a07 VERMONT (t+) 
5,010 fe Bn eee Barre......... 10,909] 11,307 
5,577 Bellows Falls... 4,236 930 
2,892||Mart..:......[.eeee eee Bennington. ... 7,628 1390 
Brattleboro. ... 9;622 8,709 
4 |Burlington.... Bi orig 
(a) Bristol in Virginia 4:902 "0 
cluded. ee eer 
. ae ea) oe 
(:30.: ee peeareey , . 
Alamo Heights 87 3,074 2,8. 
ite ee 2 541 3/402; 3/689 
Alpine iene Nacogdoches. .|.....---- 5,687|| Winooski. ..... 6,036 5,308 
Amarillo.....- 3,132||Navasota.....|.....-.-- 5,128 
Arlington. ...- 3,863! NewBraunfels | -.°...... 6,242 VIRGINIA 
Athens......-+ Pits Olney 4,138|| Abingdon.....)-.-..-.+. 2,877 
Austin... sy BS Orange. 7,913 \| Alexandria... . 24,149 
Ballinger. ae }Paducah ,802)| Appalachia....|......... 3,59. 
Bay City. ,070}| Palestine. 11,445]| Bedford. ......|.... 3,713 
Beaumont. lth Pampa 10,470)| Big Stone Gap.| - . 3 
Beeville....... ,806/| Paris. . 15,649/|Biuefield......|.... 3,906 
Belton.......- 3,779! | Pearsall 2,536)| Bristol (a)..... i 
Big Spring. ..-- pes Pecos. 3,304/| Buena Vista... 4,002 
Bonham.....- ee elly .. 3,452||Cape Charles. .|......... 2,527 
Borger. 3731 Perryton 2,824) | Charlottesville. 15,245 
Bowie... .-+-- , Pharr 3,225/| Clifton Forge. . 6,839 
Brady......-- 3,983||Pittsburg......[.....---- 2,640)| Covington.....|......... 6,538 
Breckenridge .. 7,569)| Plainview .....|...------ 8,834/|Danville...... 22,247 
Brenham...... 5,974!) port Authur...| 45,500] — 50,902||Trarmyille 3/133 
Brownsville... 22,021)|Quanah...... feat 4,464| Franklin... 12.) .......0: "930 - 
Brownwood... V2 /089| Hanger <i. ble deasee 6,208|| Fredericksburg 6,819 
Bryan..... 7,814|| Robstown. 4,183 5 al heb Ws 2544 
Burkburnett, 3,281 1 Rae ey Back 3,859||Hampton. |... 6,382 
Cameron... $565) San Angelo. :.| 25,794) | 25/308/| Harrisonburg. . 7,232 
Canyon. , ine Hopewell....... 11,327 
Kefemibere ia sate yiledie sie... 2,510!/San Benito... 75 3°752 
GuMGNeS.<.. +]. 6-...0. 7,163)|San Marcos. . 1 
(seo Ween ee enSeereeas g.0ar Secuin........ 56 
@lerendon. +... «|... 4.5+++ 2,758||Seymour...... 5 
Glarksville. ...}-........ 2,958 Shamrock ..... 7 
Cleburne.,....} 10,556) 11,539)|Sherman 0 
Goleman.....-].-.--.--- 6.078 Slaton...) 2.1. 7 
Mp TEBAUO este asc + atesay0"> «oe 4,671)| Smithville. . 28,564 
Oho ee Be nads oro sn fC Re 956 
‘orp! . 4 , . San Antonio. 70 rtsm: , 
Corsicana .| 15,200 15°30 Stamford...... 4,095 Pulse Ws a, eae pevetned eat 
(oh yr eae Sane bake Stephenville. ..|...... 3,944||Radford....._. 6,898 6.227 
Crockett. 2444] Sulphur Spgs ..]-- 5,417||Richmond. . .. - 190,341] 182/929 
Grystal‘City...} ....-.-- Sweetwater 10,848) | Roanoke 69,167} 69,206 
Quero.........].. 42||Taylor. . 7,463||Salem. ate 4'833 
eague. 3,509|/Saltyiile. . | | 2'964 
t Tempie.......| 15,376} 15,345||South Boston.. 4,841 
ROTC 2 Pe chs 10,147 »795)| South Norfolk. 7 Sst 
Q)\Texarkana.. :-|(a)17,042} 16,602|/Staunton. ....: 11; 
MOxAs: Clty oe0.||\v veh cs ay 534] Suffolk. 2.022) ior 
Tyler... 3...) 28,2501 Le IISl won to: umn eee § 3,610 
University Pk.| 14,423 ,200]|Waynesboro,..|.........| 6,226 
WValde..<i.e el atk cose 5,286||Williamsburg..|"" “3/0781 "#38 
WEIMOD Fckit. «| eeu 9,137|| Winchester... . 12,704} 10,85: 
Victoria... 11.867/ 7,421 || Wytheville... {|.......... 3,32 
ALO. eewiek , 4 e 
8. Waxahachie. . 04: ne iy See also Bristol, Tenn. Com- 
y. - Weatherford 4,912)| bined. pop., 1940, 23,781; 1930, 
5 Wellington . 3,570|| 20,845. 
Bae 177,748 tet Westaco. . 4.879 WASHINGTON 
oo So g WENANON vs. 80,0 Svemneey 6 
Gainesville... .| 22.000... 81915] ly: 3'60|| Aberdeen. ..... 18,624 
weston... G6'3d4] satoasi|Wichits Falls..| 44,087) 43.6901 totes cc leco rl eee 
Gatesville.....|......... BOL Yoakum ost cee Be56||Auburn.......[..0 0007” 3,906 
3,583 : Bellingham 28,802} 30,823 
3/350) (a) Including that 10°170 
5.208 in Miller Co., Ark., 1940, Nant? 4'239 
4.981}| 1930, 27,366. 3" 
1: 8,058 
ae vran iM 
2,632)/American Fork)......... 08 
2,956];Bingham Can.|......... 782. 


Port Townsend 


Wenatchee. ... 
aki 


Grafton. ...... 


210: Venezuela 
M 


576; P. 


Indies Seamndon ‘Bahamas, 200; Bar-| Africa—Algeria, 61; Belgian Congo, 800; E 
oh 347; sand Be 560; Cuba, 5, 221; Curacao, 874; Kenya, 446; Liberia, 289; Morocco Peg 
1,958; Dominican Re ublic, ew Haiti, 467; geria, 408; Union of South Africa, 1b; aiceed 
Jamaica, 718; Trinidad, 684. Total, 12,605. Province, 434; Natal, 246; Orange é State and 
Canada and. See name enea. 181,172. | Transvaal, 11]; Fimisie 98. Total, at 056. 
Alberta 27,220; British Columbia, 12,302; Mani- preteen jae on, 75; China be 
 toba, 29,080; New Brunswick, 2,343; Nova Scotia, | French indo-Ching Hong Kong, 1,547; India, 
3,718; Greate, 46,440; Quebec, ay 604; Saskatche- 3,896; Tran, 155; jor 682; Japan, 8,145: Nether- - 
: wan, 18,464. Newfoundland, 593; St. Pierre et | lands Indies, 2b; Es lesting 8,500; qbitalis Settle 
5 Miquelon, 8. Total, 181,773 ments, 526; 'S Thailand, 163; Turke 
fag Europe—A Ibania, 233;* “Belgium, 747; Great (including Tur Ses ait Se aepe), 295. Total, 33, 118. 
; Butane and Northern Ireland, 7,514; Bulgaria, 93; Fiji Islands—21; Society Islands—178. , 
__ Gaechoslovakia, 485; Danzig, Free City of, 15; Den- |__Australia and New Zealand—Australia, 1,882; 
% mark, 552; Estonia, 44; Finland, 278; raccs: "5,927; |New Zealand, 358. Total ; 
Germany, 5,274; Givreltar, 17; Greece, 2,476; Hun- Grand total, 338,609. +1939 estimate. 


_ WASHINGTON—Continued 


; ort J Angeles. .|.... 12... 


South America—Argentina, 2, 
Brazil, 4,086; Chile, 1,215; Colombia, 2,191; Ecua- 
dor, 504: Paraguay, 


175; Costa Rica, el? ta Salvador, 309; bere a 
1 1425 Honduras 62; N 
anama, 6, 356 


American Citizens Living Abroad, Jan. 1, 1940 


Source: United States Department of State 


897; Bolivia, 475; 
80; Lithuania, rig 
Netherlands, 892 
Portugal, 5, 891; iis 
290; Azores, 4,500]; 


78; Peru, 1, 489° Uruguay, 
3,357. Total, 16 502 
ral America—British Honduras, 
Mexico, 13,2 Nicaragua, | 1,415; 
“otal 2 81. 


’ 


nary Islands, 2,218; Sweden, 
Union’ of Soviet Socialist 
Yugoslavia, 2,093.* Total, 63,235. 


gary, 800;*; Ireland, 1,960; Italy, ed, 561; Latvia, 
Malt: ta, 98; 
nd, 532: 
bon, 565; Garis ‘536; Madeira, 
Rumania, Pat Spain and Ca- 
1,752; Switzerland, 
Republics, 400; é 


Luxemburg,” 
Norway, - 


3,923,516 Home-Makers Gainfully Employed, 1930 ae 
ee Ne Sete No | State | Nov, state, no | State) 


86,523. 
1 : 


Ala) .. -}116,890||Idaho....| 9,972||Michigan, . aoe ae ‘New York.. |414,675||Tennessee. . 
—. ud Te Bas 3/||Tilinois., . . |230,496 Minnesota. 5]|No. Car.... 108469 Texasioos, 
, Ark ansas. §5,522||Indiana...| 91,583|| Mississippi. 133" 9b8 No. Dak... .| 10,146||Utah. *.. 
California. - aFi 046 Iowa..... 55,076|| Missouri. . .|108,032||Ohio.. . /. ./193,892|/Vermont.. . 
E. Colorado...| 33,784||Kansas. ..| 47,379 Montana...| 13,499||Oklahoma..| 60,176||Virginia.. .. 
Conn: 3+ <5). 49,252||Kentucky.| 61,698)| Nebr: .| 30,9. regon 33,799||Wash..... . 
Jelawa: 7,409 || Louisiana. ,931|| Nevada. . ,005||Penn...... 97,565||W. Va..... 

Dist. of Col.| 38,102||Maine. . *935||N. Hamp. .| 17,962||Rhode ars 24,706|/Wisconsin. . 

Florida... .| _79,981||Maryland. 53,103||New Jersey.|116,899||So. Car...: ,841||Wyoming.. 

rEgia. . --|151,111||/Mass. .... 143,754||N. Mexico..| 11;136||So. Dak....| 12, 779 


Uy Siahies < 


ig 


3,923,516 


eS. dePoiitlation of Places 2 2,900 or More Inhabitants 495 
W. VIRGINIA—Continued WISCONSIN—Continued 
1930 Place 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 " 
2,528! |Princeton.....}......... 6,955|' Milwaukee....| 589,558] 6 A ; 
,621||Richwood.....|......... 5,720||Monroe.......|..... 0542 BOi8 
30,567} (St. Albans. ....)......... 3,254/)/Neenah....... 10,642 9,151 
12,766) Salem. .....05. 6}. cee cues 2,943||New London. .|......... 4, 
8,260) Shinnston. .. « veowsssine 2,802) Oconomowoc..}......... 4,190 
10,652) |Sistersville....|)......... S,0721/OCONGOS 6 ac. sale ewe cess 5,030 
3,690 |So. sale 10,324 5,904 |Oshkosh...... 39,054; 40,108 
11,733 | Welch ve 5, PAR WAU. « de.s h cake domewe 3,036 
2,547) Wellsburg Platteville. 4,047 
3,496' | Weston. . Plymouth 3,882 
10,188 |Wheeling. . ||Portage....... 6,308 
ay a eens pat Williamson. ~ aad g’ton. 693 
»22'! (a) Including that part of city||Prairiedu Ch’n)... 194 
7,094 in Tazewell Con Va. 1040, 24,584.||Racine........ 67,542 
one) VE om bate 1930, 23,245. Reedsburg 55 \sclideve une 967 
5052 te S66 Si7) 385 5.383) inayat ioe re 8,019 
5. r ce Lake. Kiet cae 5,177 
Sete a | Moe ae tt Richland Gen. .}2222122.] 3632 
3 “OaT| IDOI. =. '.c ah 3,984 
2,688) Shawano.. < ...5 }Aaetew . 18) 
122,462), 115, 514! Sheboygan.... 39,881 39,251 
107,520) 106,817 SheboyganF"ls.|......... 193: 
aos foo oss 2,77 7||Shorewood... . 15,085 13,479 
17,733 15,766 So. mele ce = 11,115 10,706 
18,104 15,97 Z ||Sp 4/aoe 94 
11,590 11,627 4,1 14) Stevens Point... 15,751 13,623 
27,153 22,101) ae pon oa oy costo ee 
: turgeon Bay..|......... , 
VIRGINIA A 2,514||Superior...... 34,944] 36,113 
12,751 9,357 16,631}|Tomah «. ..c ..aleeeecens 354 
ee ea 3,950 3,301||/Tomahawk....}......... 2,919 “ 
(a) 20,661 19,339, 5,521||Two Rivers 10,229 10,083 
=A | --4,374| 26,287||Viroqua. ......[..-0..00. 792 
67,282 60,408) 2,906||Watertown.... 11,270 10,613 
3,701) 26,449||Waukesha. 19,205 17,176 
28,866 §,793]|Waupum.. .. oo )c.vaeseue 768 Og 
4,189 37,415|| Wausau. . ave 26,748) 23,758 
7,345 7 Wauwato: aie 26,701 21.194 
23,159 2,725/|West Allis... .. 36,146 34,671 
4,841 3,264||West Bend... .}......... 4,760 - % 
pee eee 7,737 21,628||W. Milwaukee.|......... 4,168 
6,654 2,639||Whitefish Bay.}......... 5,262 + 
4,480 6,581!|Whitewater...|.... 2... 3,465 < 
75,572 50,262 consin ; 
3,680 3,493]| Rapids. ..... 11,396 8,726 ¥ 
6,428 39,614 : ] 
4396 31073 WYOMING 3 
3,710 2,833 2 
3,261 . 17,780, 16,619 J 
14,857 eee: pt 17,361 ¥ 
> 86 3885 E 
16,186 |Marshfield....| 10,357]  8,778||Green River...|......... ' 
164u 10,698 8,609. 5 
‘Menon Z .473|  9,062||Rawlins.......).......20 eack ; 
28) 623 enomonie...|.........|  5,595||Rock Springs..|......... . 
3,301 'MerrilL........Jcsss0sses 10,507 8,536 


LP een tame 


‘ 


ose 


496 United States—Population by States and Counties 


Population of the States, by Counties 


Source: United States Bureau of the risen 1940 figures are preliminary except States (a) 
hich are final 


A ALABAMA ARKANSAS—Continued CALIFORNIA—Continued 
} States and States and States and 
f Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
* é  — 
Bi State total. 2,830,285 2,646,248 15,954 14,937 || Lassen...... 14,463 12,589 
20,994 19,694 18,085 17,494 || Los Ancol: 2,777,211. 2,208,492 
fs 32,287 28,289 9,693 9,752 || Madera.... . ; ; 
i. 32,711 32,425 14,871 15,820 || Marin...... 52, - 41,648 
=. 20,161 20,780 27,453 22,646 || Mariposa... 4,686 3,233 
; 29,447 28,020 if 24,414 24,932 || Mendocino. . 27,775 23,505 
2 19,801 20,016 re 28,373 27,278 || Merced..... 46,935 36,748 
us 32,632 30,195 || Cleburne. . 13,127 11,373 || Modoc..... 8,774 8,038 
4 63,276 55,611 || Cleveland... 12,570 12,744 || Mono...... 2,283 1,360 
br 42,156 39,313 || Columbia... 29,754 27,320 || Monterey... 72,816 53,705 
B 19,918 20,219 |} Conway.... 21,497 21,949 || Napa....... 28,414 22,897 
a 28,263 24,579 || Craighead... 47,169 44,740 || Nevada..... 19,224 10,596 
: 20,205 20,513 || Crawford. .. 23,914 22,549 || Orange..... 130,803 118,674 , 
27,602 26,016 || Crittenden.. 41,871 39,717 || Placer....... 27,917 24,468 
16,901 , 26,021 25,723 || Plumas..... 11,557 7,913 . 
13,628 14, 14,671 || Riverside... 105,448 81,024 | 
31,983 27,150 21,814 || Sacramento. 169,593 141,999 
105: 19,907 19,928 || San Benito.. 11,592 11,311 
25,392 871 28,381 || San f ‘ 
13,496 15,656 15,762 || Bernardino. 161,769 133,909 
42,372 10,269 10,834 || San Diego... 289,473 209,659 
23,632 41,610 36,031 || San 
47,338 10,469 9,834 || Francisco.. 629,553 634,394 
22,680 4 30,187 26,127 || San Joaquin. 134,088 102,940 
55,283 55,094 || Hempstead. . 32,792 30,847 || San Luis 
43,069 40,104 || Hot Spring. . 18,907 18,105 Obispo..... 33,145 29,613 
34,547 34,280 || Howard..... 16,620 17,489 || San Mateo.. 109,298 77,405 
i 27,963 || Indep’ dence. 25,757 24,226 || Santa 
72,596 63,399 || Izard....... 12,829 12,872 Barbara... 68,207 65,167 
21,648 18,443 || Jackson..... 26,359 27,943 || Santa Clara. 174,367 145,118 
27,553 25,372 || Jefferson... . 65,068 64,154 || Santa Cruz 44,806 A 
29,171 30,104 || Johnson. 18,776 19,289 || Shasta...... 754 13,927 
19,269 19,745.}} Lafayett 16,852 16,934 || Sierra...... 3,033 i 
25,600 26,265 || Lawrence 22,651 21,663 || Siskiyou 28,531 25,480 
5 21,893 22,820 || Lee........ 26,816 26,637 1ano...... 8,779 
ae 45,720 45,935 || Lincoin.... . ,107 20,250 || Sonoma. .... 68,819 62,222 
Jackson..... 41,895 36,881 || Little River. 15,928 15,515 || Stanislaus... 74,935 56,641 
Jefferson..;. 458,956 431,493 || Logan...... 25,960 24,110 || Sutter...... 18,702 14,618 
Lamar...... 19,611 18,001 || Lonoke..... 29,506 33,759 || Tehama.... 14,347 13,866 
Lauderdale. . 45,449 41,140 |} Madison.... 14,543 13,334 || Trinity ..... 3,969 2,809 
Lawrence... 27,878 26,942 || Marion..... 9,467 8,876 || Tulare...... 106,285 77,442 
Lee 36, Miller...... 31,637 30,586 || Tuolumne... 10,871 9,271 
Mississippi. . 80,149 69,289 || Ventura.... 68,833 54,976 
Morroe. . 21,146 20,652 |] Yolo: 2... .. 27,498 23,644 
Montgomery 8,875 10,768 || Yuba. ...... 16,998 11,331 
aks COLORADO 
State total. 1,118,820 1,035,791 
Adams. ...... 23,391 20,245 
Alamosa..... 10,456 8,602 
Arapahoe... 32,171 22,647 
Archuleta... N aA 3,204 


Pike. yi 0 : 5 
Randolph. . 26,924 26,861 Randolph. . 18,305 16,871 
Russell. . ; 35,786 27,377 || St. Francis . 36,040 33,394 
St. Clair: 27,320 2 Saline. Ses 19,143 15,660 | 
Shelby. ; 29,117 13,298 11,803 | 
Sumter..... 27,289 12,169 11,056 | 
Talladega. . 50,818 62,657 54,426 
Tallapossa.. 34,247 15,250 16,364 
Tuscaloosa... 75,995 11,477 10,715 
Walker. .... 4,186 8,597 7,993 
Washington 16,185 ATT 55,800 
Wilcox...... 6,259 12,292 11,962 
Winston... 18,751 41,097 39,255 
i ARIZONA a ae ae watece 
State total, 497,789 35,573 20,963 21/313 
ache... .. { “| 
Cochise... 34'540 «401998 CALIFORNIA 
Coconino.., 18,507 14,064 || State total. 6,87688 5,677,251 
UB a. « «i 23,924 31,016 || Alameda.... 506,190 474,883 | 
_ Graham.... 12,154 10,373 || Alpine... .,. 319 241 
’ Greenlee - 8,716 9,886 || Amador.... 8,959 8,494 
Maricopa... .. 185,356 150,970 || Butte...... 42,651 34,093 
Mohave.... 8,552 5,572 || Calaveras 8, 214 6,008 
Navajo..... 25,173 21,202 || Colusa. ..... 9:72 10,258 
Pinay, | 98°83 33084 || “Costa 97,806 
bo?) Gay ey i. osta,.... 5 80 78,608 
Santa gel 9,541 9,684 7 4,722 et 
Yavapai.. 26,266 28,470 5 
RV ALTIRBY.. 52... % 19,227 17,816 144,379 
ARKANSAS ree 
State total. 1, bi oye 1,854,482 60,903 
Arkansas. ... 443 = 22,300 | 555 
Ashley...... 36° 778 yaaa | 82,570 
Baxter. ..... 9,796 9,519 25,385 (age 
Benton...;. 36,111 35,253 116 17,181 ised 


— ie te rt 7. 
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COLORADO—Continued FLORIDA—Continued 
_  . States and States and 
4 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
j 23,489 24,390 || Santa Rosa. . 16,049 14,083 
§ 2,086 1,78 15,899 12,440 
‘= 3,266 2,226 18,735 
r 4,948 11,031 10,644 
5 1,660 77 17,083 15,731 
12,273 Y 11,567 13,136 
8,883 A ,069 7,428 
=i Rio Blanco. . 2,942 a 53,113 42,757 
Rio Grande. 12,390 R: 5,455 5,468 
4 10,494 .35 14,173 14,576 
§ 6,16 6,250 || W ashington. i2’ 277 12,180 
7 1,428 1,935 
vr 3.643 2°184 GEORGIA 
re 5,215 5,580 || State total. 3,119,953 2,908, ait 
.. 1,744 987 14,481 ' 13/314 
6,450 4,141 7.093 6,894 
y 8,268 9,591 8,143 7,055 
4 64,941 65,097 7,334 7,818 
os 12,428 13,613 24,232 22,878 
a 8,719 9,70 
< CONNECTICUT 13,065 12'401 
State total. 1,710,112 1,606,903 25,232 25,364 
Fairfield... . 22,003 386,702 14,518 13,047 
Hartford.... 449,653 421,097 15,345 14,646 
Litchfield... 86,711 82,556 83,791 77,042 
Middlesex. .. 55,595 51,388 9,661 9133 
New Haven. 483,328 463,449 6,869 6,895 
New London 124,870 118,966 20,489 21,330 
* “Folland. ... . 31,806 28,659 »280 5,952 
Windham... 56,146 54,086 tet proge 
DELAWARE 9,192 91345 
State total (a) 266, Pr 238,380 13,501 10,576 
i) 34.4 31,841 5,909 6,338 
New Castle. 4d 562 161,032 9,102 8,991 
Sussex...... 2,502 45,507 ag afr 
DISTRICT on COLUMBIA Chariton. . 5.259 4'381 
663,153 486,869 Chatham. . cur sO aee 
att’h'chee . i 
FLORIDA Chattooga... 18,522 15,407 


Cherokee. . . 


State total. 1,887,804 1,468,211 
hua.... 38,332 34,3 


140 

15,174 

9,102 

15,924 

11,280 

12,199 

21,609 

762 8,594 

833 8,118 

19,231 20,727 

11,839 12,908 

6 12,955 12,681 
11, ‘717 obtevareye 8,332 8,992 
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GEORGIA—Continued ~ 
States and 
Counties 1940 1930 
10,090 pa 
5,632 19 ‘ 
33,715 
7,838 
8,573 
7,037 
4,061 
cis 31,854 
Lumpkin... 6,215 
MeDufile.., 10,787 
Melntosh. . . 5,283 
Macon..... 15,937 
Madison... . 13,408 
Marion..... 6,896 
Meriwether. 22,053 
aGe 5) ae 10,000 
Mitchell 23,671 
Monroe. ,855 
Montgom 9,668 
Morgan. 12,531 
Murray 142 
Muscogee 75,183 
QOvconee..... 7,570 
Qglethorpe. 3 12,442 
Paulding. . 12,842 
PeaGhir. 4.2 10,375 
Pickens 16 
Pierce 11,794 
Pike sac G52 10,366 
Polk. . 28,466 
Pulaski 9,822 
Putnam 8,514 
Quitman 3,433 
Rabun. 7,821 
Randolph... 16,473 
Richmond. . 81,851 
Rockdale, .. 7,696 
031 
20,343 
483 
28,380 
12,972 
10,596 
24,608 
8,147 
Taliaferro. - 6,278 
Tattnall... 16,220 
10,774 
15,145 
64 
,179 
18,287 
16,942 
929 
7,631 
43,896 
10,844 
9,117 
7,822 
25,078 
31,097 
20,807 
27,903 
10,717 
24,222 
13,124 
4,720 
8,531 
6,362 
26,114 
12,753 
af 15,085 
Wilkinson. . 11,230 
Worth. 1 
pone total. 
Adams 
Bannock 
Bear Lake 
Benewah 
Bingham 
Blaine. . 
Boise 
Bonner..... 15, 
Bonneville 25,718 
Boundary 5,897 
Butte....... , 1,862 
Camas 1,361 
peer tas A 2'989 
u Bi 
ates Pi ee 14,556 
Clark... dae 1 
Clearwater 8,235 
Gusters cen 3,53. 
Elmore..... 5,471 
Fran‘lin...+ 10,233 


= ¥ hae ae ae? eae ee 


498 . United States—Population by States and Counties ; f 
IDAHO—Continued ___ILLINOIS—Continued__ || ____ INDIANA—Continued__ 
States and States and States and ; 
Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 | 
Fremont 10,274 9,924 28,118 || Porter...... 27,697 22,821 
MR ssi ait 9,532 7,419 ‘i POSEY cr 19,164 17,853 
Gooding 9,217 7,580 22,767 || Pulaski.. 12,057 11,195 
Idaho... +. 12,642 10,107 15,588 || Putnam. 20,860 0, 
Jefferson... . 10,657 : 24/357 || Randolph.. 26,726 24,859 
Jerome..... 9,877 8,358 7,998 Ripe. 18 18,078 
iste 22,225 19,469 14,834 || Rus tp ote 
18,785 17,798 123 St. sven 
6,497 64 29,313 || Scott.. 
4,643 5,238 14,053 || Shelby 
4,232 3,2 98,191. || Spencer. 
9,176 8;316 157,775 || Starke...... 
9,846 8,403 ,100 || Steuben 
yor 18,841 17,591 Seicenon . 117,754 111,733 || Sullivan.... 
Oneida..... 5,302 5,870 Schuyler.... 11,431 11,676 || Switzerland . 8,164 8,432 
Owyhee. .... 5,636 4,103 || Scott.;..... 8,163 8,539 || Tippecanoe. 51,218 47,535 
Payette. .... 9,500 7,318 || Shelby...... 26,257 25,471 || Tipton..... 15,106 15,208 
Power...... 4,003 4,457 || Stark....... 8,881 9,184 || Union 6,013 5,880 
Shoshone, ... 21,176 19,060 || Stephenson. 40,608 40,064 Vanderburgh 130,709 113,320 
OTN da dee 3,598 3,573 || Tazewell. ... 58,344 46,082 || Vermillion. 21,763 23,238 
Twin Falls 36,50 nion.. 21,708 19,883 ||- 99,467 98,861 
Valley...... 988 86,655 89,339 26,568 25,170 
Washington. 8,861 13,706 13,197 ,033 9,16 
Yellowstone 1,279 21,745 19,421 18,230 
Nat. Park. .. 0 15,803 16,286 17,010 16,28 
ILLINOIS 22,149 19,130 9,059 54, 


State total. 7,877,167 
62,784 VA oN 
25,865 22/542 || Williamson. . 


16,934 15,93 


51,6 53,880 
14/526 14406 || Winnebago.. 121,000 117,373 IOWA 
15,197 15/078 || Woodford... 18,969 18,792 || State total. 2,535,430 2,470,939 
81055 7,892 wince Adair....... 13,179 13,891 
37,578 38.845 Adams..... 10,150 10,437 
8,212 8,034 || State total. 3,416,152 3,238,503 || Allamakee.. £7, Lad 16,328 
17,994 18,433 || Adams..... 21,232 19,957 Pen 24,258 24,835 
Cass. ..- 16,410 16,537.|| Allen....... 154,833. 146,743 || Audubon. 11,803 12,264 
70,271 64,273 || Barth’lomew 28,266 24,864 || Benton. 22,847 22,851 
Christian... 38.483 37,538 || Benton..... 11,262 +=: 11/886 || Black Hawk. 79,723 691146 
Clark....... 18,835 17,872 || Blackford... 13,758 13,617 || Boone...... 29,751 29,271 
22'016 22290 |] Bremer..... 17,935 17,046 
6,187 5,168 || Buchanan. . 20,971 Is 
14,730 15,049 |} Buena Vista. 19,823 18,667 
38,393 34/518 || Butler...... 7,972 i 
31,020 ,764 || Calhoun 17,558 60. 
25,167 26,479 || Carroll; ..... 22:7 22°326 
28/300 27,329 || Cass........ 18,566 : 
10,160 "160 || Geaar... 22! 16,876 16,760 
26,100 25,832 || CerroGordo. 43,812 38.476 
22,623 21056 || Cherokee. .. 19,261- 18,737 
17,671 17,308 || Chickasaw.. 15,220 14/637 
24:709 10,272 10,384 
74/925 17,755 16,107 
22/543 4302 245, 
72'488 44.669 443 
19/395 20,569 21,028 
35.048 158 25, 
18,302 11,123 EG 
14/398 13/994 14'903 
15,941 18,476 18/122 
30,662 36,768 38/162 
55,717 12,171 10/982 
"29 (704 61,214 
24° 585 13,330  12'856 
ee 17,242 29,134 297145 
Troquois.... 32,469 32,913 || Harrison... _—‘17,101 20:255 =: 19,524 
Jackson...:. 37.868 35,680 || Hendricks... 20/152 16,303 16, 
Jasper...... 13,421 12,809 || Henry...... 40,162 14,630 15,533 
Jefferson 31,034 || Howard. 47/834 16.599 16,5: 
Jersey ...... 13,625 12,556 || Huntington. ‘84 13,51 14133 
Jo Daviess.. 20,008 20/235 |! Jackson..... 26,610 17,216 17/324 
I fe 14,829 131388 -.. 19,902 20/978 
22,487 20,846 || Hancock... 15,385 14'80 
19,905 19,182 || Hardin../:: 22°50. 22/947 
13/661 22,752 2489 
22/448 17,962 17660 
BKOass oso: me: 43,865 13/536 13 
Fe Salle... 97,702 97,695 || Kosciusko... 291483 37447 13/202 
Lawrence... 21,114 21,885 || Lagrange 14,34: ; 11,082 "eae 
iat ee ! 9 || Lake....... 2 seein =e oleae LY O01 emer oa stee 
Livingston 8 ; .. 63,658 60,490 aa 19,177 187481 
35,5: 31,454 32/936 


Logan . 
MeDonough 


9°9 19,206 
18391 1971 
26,640 25/452 
41002 41268 
88,928  82°336 
11,375 11/575 
"542 «15/114 
15,366 15,29: 
14.522 14’331 
261454 25'804 
26/828 35, 5.137 
36311 34'240 || Perry...” 17°765 - Mills : Betis ; 
Molltrie,; 13.466 13,247 || Pike. ./2/:5: 17'025 —-16°361 || Mitencll. iwtio 1a! ae 
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ar Oe 
IOWA—Continued KANSAS—Continued KENTUCKY—Continued 
States and — States and States and “ 
. Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
18,220 18,213 |! Montgom'ry 49,597 51,411 || Hickman... 9,138 8,725 
‘542 15,010 || Morris...... 10,349 11,859 || Hopkins.... 37,752 87,449." 
15,706 16,752 || Morton 2,192 4,092 || Jackson. .... 16,336 10, a 
31/281 29/385 || Nemaha 16.734 18,342 || Jefferson../: 385/256 355,350 
19,303 18,409 || Neosho. .... 22,197 22,665 || Jessamine. .. 12,182 12,431 4 
10,609 10/182 |) Ness... 222! 6.851 81358 || Johnson.... 26,002. 22,968 
24,821 25,904 || Norton 9,813 11,701 || Kenton... .. 93,018 93,534 ; 
6.1 15,398 || Osage. ... 15,103 17,538 || K 20;088 15,230 
23,477 24,159 || Osborne 91898 11,568 | 31,094 26,266 
16,236 15,687 || Ottawa 9,208 9,819 617 9, P 
195/389 172,837 || Pawnee..... 101286 ~——-10/510 251537 21,109 r 
66,755 69,888 || Phillips....> 101439 = -127159 17,294 16,713 
18,747 18,727 || Potta’ato‘le. 14,011 15,862 10,857 9, 
11139 11,966 || Pratt ‘ 13,312 14,979 10,765 : 
17.635 17,641 7,362 40,583. 35,702 
84,660 77,332 47.785 | 15,674 14, . 
16,717 ‘17,131 14,745 19,852 17,687. “am 
27.211 26,806 | 13.800 134 ; 
331375 31.141 19,882 23339 21.875 ~ 
22,410 21,987 9,534 8, . 
14268  14'859 | 91093 48/830 . 46.271 3 
16,288 17,435 || 3 11,045 16,452 14,627 F 
12,039 12,603 || 486 29/337 11,435 —-11,072 ; 
"217 40,480 || 7 3.976 281536 ©—-:27,621 ue 
eee 17,691 17,700 || "170 136,330 17,496 15,719 
20,028 19/822 | ‘538 8,075 16,573 ‘15, # 
13,299 13,787 || ‘009 85,200 16,615 12,889 
41.493. 40,425 || ‘310 6,038 10,970 8,58 
13,967 13,143 .390 7,40! 9,133 18,862 . 
255 21,630 577 13,545 | 81 8,0: F 
103,450 101,669 ‘504 10,460 | 5,689 4958. 
. 11431 44,164 ‘441 2715 14,618 14,471 
at. 3: 20,036 20,216 | 193 4.655 i 9 x 
296 —-28.960 14,071. 13,077 
KANSAS . "485 7,334 || Montgom’ry 12,264 11,660 
821 6,470 || Morgan..... 16,823 ey q 
W215 10,830 || Muhlenberg. 37,525 37,784 
"434 2'882 || Nelson. .... 18/817 16,551 
S887 17,112 | Nienolas ool oord 
188 : iat a aoe : 
17'704 18,646 || Oldham... 10,719 gi i 
20;889 3 one , 8/529 || Owen....... "76 10,710 
17,362 20,553 || Wyandotte.. 144'869 141,211 || Owsley... .. 8,960 7,223 
311985 35,904 10,386 10,876 
Chase 6,329 6,952 KENTUCKY 47'740 42, 
Chautauaua. 9.227 10,352 || State total. 2,839,927 2,614,589 || Pik 71,12 63,26' 
nerok 9/805 ; Adair....... | 18560 ' 16,401 692 : 
6,219 15,488 15,180 39,848 35,640 
4'060 907 8,494 1421 3 
13,271 91485 9/910 17,157 15,149 
17,228 27.399 25,844 | 12'733 10, 
12,259 11,451 11,075 | 13,610 11,930 , 
4.40) 23 43'832 38,747 14/326 14,400 
ae 3 33,057 90: 10,819 9,595 | 17.770 17,679 
44,092 6925 18,060 11,753 11,336 | 
7,448 8/8 45.937 43,849 "858 ; 
22/904 i 17,165 16,282 13,589 12,047 
12,919 : Bracken... . i 9/616 || Todd......: 14,227 13,520 
25136 25.143 || Breathitt... 23,944 21,143 gg 12682 12,531 
:368 7,295 17,739 17.368 5,601 5,348 
8,151 9,210 049 8/868 | 17,394 | 17,053 
“oi 7,030 15,907 14/368 12,620 | 36,587 33,676 
9/852 10,132 14.656 13,781 12,681 12/623 
10:080 11,014 19/024 17,662 17,17. 15,848 
: 70,972 73,391 19/1 20,534 
20'833 32'0 7,632 33/190 29,730 
Teist — 14°366 23637. 8,155 9,997 8,425 
4.794 5,643 25,537 23,839 || Woodford... 11,826 10,981 
: 19,95 ; F 
1939 a003 36,278 34,283 LOUISIANA. 
4'766 6.211 17.975 17.640 || State total. 2,360, $61 2,101,593 
1,637 1,712 3,903 18,526 || Acadia..... 46,3 39/326. 
ood... 16,488 191235 10,279 9, Allen). a 5.%3 f 15,261 
2/643 3'328 12,099 11,931 || Ascension. . 21,212 
12/043 = 12,823 11/918 10,204 || Assumption. ; ; 
21.690 120 138 43.779 || Avoyelles 39,264 K 
2/086 27805 11,411 11,475 || Beauregard 14,855 14,569 
nan.. 3,520 4,157 : 7,571 || Bienville 23,928 . 23,789 
13,357 14,776 17.966 —- 17,079 || Bossier 33,06) 383, 
12;700 14,129 78.883 "543 || Caddo...... 149/831 124.670 
11,939 4/46 13.345 12,931 || Caleasieu. 55, 41.963 
"284 27,179 3,00. ‘942 || Caldwell. 12,061 0,430 
"519 3/19 23/283 21,064 || Cameron. ... 7,199 6,054 
: ‘006 =—-:11,674 15.415 14/927 || Catahoula 14.626 12,45 
hh toe te | chiens ee ee 
eds. A o Ti, 5 oncordla. -. , 
; Ot a aT8 gene Bt De tai 31,780 1,016 x 
PRE... y if et pdagl E 
Leaynwortn 40508 (OT 17/382 171055 || Rou 88,182 68,208 
BA 11,951 13,534 12/223 11,401 East Carroll. 18/811 15815 
tenes 686 4145 24,915 24,554 || E. Feliciana. 18,034 17,449 
ae 26 (366 29/240 6,801 6,147 || Evan eline. . 30,682 25,483 © f 
24662 23,588 ; 20/913 || Franklin.... $2,382 "530 
i i 4,557 || Grant...... 16, 15,709 
18/926 © 20,739 75,253 64,55) 
¥ 4 9 Coy 1: eee - * 
963 23,058 15,078 185 37 28,192 
5,515 6,858 16.745 16,169 || Iberville.... 27,681 , 
191459 21,243 36998 26.295 || Jackson..... 17,808 13,808 


11350 12,774 12,232 12/564 || Jefferson..,. 60,395 + 40,032 


' 
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LOUISIANA—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1940 1930 
Jefferson 
avis..... 24,233 19,765 
Lafayette... 44,026 38,827 
Lafourche... 38,631 32,419 
La Salle. 10,946 11,668 
Lincoln..... 24,763 22,822 
Livingston. . 17,815 18,206 
Madison... . 8,483 14,829 
Morehouse... 27,525 23,689 
Natchit’ ches 40,979 38,477 
Orleans..... 492,282 458,762 
Ouachita. ... 59,14 133 
Plaquemines 12,228 9,608 
Pte. Coupee. 23,992 
Rapides.... 73,751 
Red River. 5,85 
Richland 28,830 
Sabine...... 23,570 
St. Bernard 7,272 
St. Charles.. 12,318 
St. Hefena.. 9,546 
St. James... 16,597 
St. John the 
Baptist.... 14,680 
St. Landry .. 71,432 
St. Martin.. 26,432 
St. Mary.. 31,399 
St. Tam’any 23,633 20,929 
Tangipahoa 45,693 46,227 
Tensas..".... 15,948 109 
Terrebonne 35,913 29,816 
nit (0) Ce 0,96: 20,731 
Vermilion 37,631 33,684 
ernon . 19,118 20,047 
Washington. 34,513 29,904 
ebster...... 33,665 29,458 
West Baton 
Rouge. . 11,261 9,716 
nest iarroll 9,255 13,895 
W. Feliciana 11,720 10,924 
iste Ronee 16,928 14,766 
F MAINE 
State total. 845,139 797,423 
Andr’scog’in 76,598 71,214 
3,8 87,843 
134,645 
9,941 
30,721 
70,691 
27,693 
15,498 
41,483 
92,379 
y2o1 
16,927 
39,111 
0,286 
37,826 
RLORK A 0s $2,383 72,934 
MARYLAND 
State gered 1,811, Spe DS b 86 
; ‘reste gm 88/229 79,098 
67,935 55,167 
155,867 124,565 
854,144 804,874 
10,511 9,528 
17,533 17,387 
9,002 35,978 
26,357 25,827 
17,644 16,166 
27,935 26,813 
57,544 54,440 
21,890 19,908 
,831 
16,924 
13,419 
81, 
87,177 
14,474 
,63 
20,672 23,382 
18,777 18,583 
Washington. 68,774 65,882 
Wicomico.. . 34,433 31,229 
Worcester. .. 21,393 21,624 
MASSACHUSETTS 
State total. 4,312,332 4,249,614 
Dona 36,916 32/305 
Berkshire. . 121,807 120,700 
Bristol...... 365,092 364,590 
Dukes...... ; 5,5 4,95 
WBBOR. cio. 5 497,399 498,040 


MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 


States and | 
Counties 1940 1930 
Franklin.... / 49,505 49,612 
Hampden... 331,609 335,496 
Hampshire. . 72,42 2,801 
Middlesex... 971,186 934,924 
Nantucket. . 3,289 3,6 
Norfolk...:. 324,979 299,426 
Plymouth... 168,060. 162,311 
Suffolk..... 61,640 _ 879,536 
Worcester... 502,856 © 491,242 
MICHIGAN 
State total. 5,245,012 4,842,325 
5,450 4,989 
10,138 9,327 
41,768 38,974 
20,683 18,574 
10,946 9,979 
9,208 8,007 
9,367 9,168 
22,54 20,928 
74,962 69,478 
7,775 58 
88,882 81,066 
25,797 95 
94,035 04 
21,922 20,888 
Charlevoix. . 12,943 11,981 
Cheboygan. . 13,619 11,502 
Chippewa. .. 26,411 25,047 
Clare:5- 3.2 9,16 ,032 
Clinton 26,666 24,174 
Crawiord 3,760 3,097 
Bib Aok se ae 33,713 32,280 
Dickinson. 28,678 29,941 
Eaton 34,046 31,728 
Emmet..... 15,746 15,109 
Genesee 227,445 211,641 
Gladwin 9,339 7,424 
Gogehic 31,640 31,577 
Grand 
Traverse. .. 23,344 20,011 
Gratiot..... 32,230 30,252 
Hillsdale. .. . 29,014 27,417 
Houghton. . . 47,617 52,851 
Huron... s5< ,531 


Mackinac. . . 
Macomb.... 
Manistee. ... 
Marwuette. . 


Mecosta.... 
Menominee. 
Midland.... 
Missaukee. . 
Monroe..... 
Montcalm. . 
Mont- 
morency ... 
Muskegon. . 


Presque Isle. 


Roscomon. . 
Saginaw.... 

St. Clair.... 

St. Joseph. .. 
Sanilac..... 30,140 
Schoolcraft. . 9,60 
Shiawassee. . 41,145 
Tuscola. .... 35,693 
Van Buren.. 35,451 
Washtenaw. 80,63 
Wayne...... 2,012,183 


Wexford.... 17,955 


Ne a 
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MINNESOTA 
States and ji 
Counties 1940 1930 
State total. 2,785,896 2,563,953 
Aitkin... 97,791 15,009 
Anoka)... 25 22,456 18,415 
Becker...... 6,6 2,50 
Beltrami. 26,053 20,707 
Benton..... 6,100 15,056 
Big Stone... 10,415 9,83: 
Blue Earth. . 36,165 33,847 
TOWD....:. 03: 23,428 
Carlton. 24,165 21,232 
Carper...... 7,605 16,936 
oo hae 20,062 5,59 
SR Dug Te: 16,918 15,762 
C4 ees 3,12 13,189 
Clas Bil brete sets 5,329 23,120 
Clearwater 11,122 9,546 
ODE. 35 sss 2,99 2,435 
Cottonwood. 16,119 14,782 
Crow Wing. 30,14 25,627 
Dakota... .. 9,668 34,592 
Dodge. 12,928 12,127 
Douglas. 20,366 18,813 
Faribault... 23,782 1,64 
Fillamore... 25,517 24,748 
‘born. 31,682 28,741 
Goodhue 31,504 31,317 
Grant...... 9,820 9,558 
Hennepin 566,289 (517,785 
Houston 14,733 ! 13,84 
Hubbard 10,998 9,59) 
Tganth.-.. 5. 2,92) 12,081 
Itasca... 32,99 27,224 
Jackson. .... 16,877 15,863 
Kanabec. .. 66! 8,55: 
Kandiyohi.. 26,484 23,574 
Kittson. . 0,722 9,688 
Koochiching 16,885 14,078 
Lac qui Parle 15,484 15,398 
Lake ten: 4 6,92 06: 
Lake of the 
oods..... 5,843 4,194 
Le Sueur 19,195 17,990 
Lincoln 10,786 11,303 
BVOUUA) Jo io4 1,52: 19,326 
McLeod . 21,385 20,522 
Mahnomen. 8,053 6,15 
Marshall. . 18,342 17,003 
24,673 2,401 
19,268 17,914 
14,785 14,076 
27,415 5,44 
36,089 28,065 
15,055 3,902 
18,291 16,550 
1,223 18,618 
4,674 14,061 
42,613 35,426 
53,03 51,006 
12,900 10,487 
1,447 20,264 
13,782 12,238 
7,719 36,019 
3,51 13,085 
310,431 286,721 
7,41 6,887 
22,277 20,620 
24,601 3,645 
2,145 29,974 
10,929 10,962 
15,074 12,621 
206,391 204,596 
15,573 14,116 
10,451 9,70 
6,582 15,865 
7,20) 62,121 
19,657 18,475 
11,016 19,185 
5,453 14,735 
27,411 sha 
8,27 1938 
( 17,613 
12,585 I 
5,202 14,412 
26,390 WES) 
4,017 2,802 
iy} 9,791 
37,746 35,144 
27,477 27,119 
16,863 16,625 
MISSISSIPPI 


State total. 2,181,763 2, 009, 821 4 
27/218 


Adams..... 


corm...... 36.865 3% Bas 
Amite... 2. . 21,885 
Attala... 2) 30,50! 26035 
Benton. Wi 10,426 


4 


37,749 
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ea ie RR co Ree ee ema ee ge ga 
MISSISSIPPI—Continued MISSOURI—Continued MISSOURI—Continued 
States and States and States and “ 
Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
17,762 19,940 || Worth...... 6,350 6,535 
1o:338 oPrb08 Wright. .... 17,950 _ 16,741 
11,681 11,136 MONTANA 
18,059 19,588 || State total. 554,136 537,606 
13,538 13,169 || Beaverhead . 7,038 654 
10,163 : 10,407 8,543 
0,09 9,541 ,006 
13,263 3,440 2,738 
34/856 11,887 ~ 12,571 . 
17,901 ,300 1138 
12,606 41,877 41,146 - 
11,253 168 63. 
11,517 10,397 11,242 
13,383 4.464 6,5 
9,746 8,593 9,881 i 
11,760 15,407  _16,298 
15,574 "739 4/568 
45.018 14,087 16,581 
33.911 23,996 19200 
12/397 18,174 16,124 
13,361 * 2,644 4,252 
90,408 81994 5,297 
15,617 
16.504 1,604 2,126 
22/300 3,392 3,013 a1 
535 : KES 13,148 13/775 
12/475 12720 || Jefferson. . 158 413 
13,008 13,490 || Judith Basin 3,638 5,238 
22238 2 || Lake...... 9,840 541 
10,431 
476,566 21,721 18,224 
78,65 2,205 2;198 
31,988 7.8 7,089 
21/408 3,786 790 
8.87: 7,271 6,323 
18,643 2,229 2:272 
27,807 2/134 1,626 
24552 ; 28/361 21,782 
11/391 12/093 || Musselshell. 5,694 * 24! 
14383 13,929 || Park....... 11,490 —-:10,922 
21.337 23,339 || Petroleum. . 1,141 04 
17,559 Bent 7,865 ° 8,208 
15,736 6,712 6,964 
211404 
9.636 3,155 3,909 
81636 6,153 6,202 
30,665 2/391 945, 
8,764 12,965 10,313 
14,793 10,192 1634 
23,232 9:763 10.678 
11,764 6,443 1342 
13,162 6,523 693 
12,43 7,741 9,869 
11,125 10.968 || Silver Bow.. 52,802 56,969 
39,803 30,262 || Stillwater... 5,686 | 254 
27,988 3,711 3,972 
25.578 6,893 6,060 
13,302 6,778 6,714 
"361 1,543 :661 
10.767 15,019 11,181 
V71 131 751 
15,292 i 116: 2,767 
33'269 34/664 || Yellowstone. 41,104 30,785 
17.507 ‘15,308 |] Yellowstone 
18,314 18,001 Nat'i Pk.. 41 52 
13, , NEBRASKA 
"924 17,80! } 
Be State total. 1,313, ae 1,377, 
2455 26,271 
15,206 
1344 
1,676 
+584 
14,738 
1,861 
7,169 
5,772 
das 24/338 
MISSOURI epee 
State total . a 775,737 7684 
PARIS as. 20,237 427 
13,017 484 
cet 10,898 
22, re 10,187 
5 13,571 
13,057 1,434 
118 ne 
"89 « 9,505 
4/858 11,493 
93,998 17,875 
34,268 992 
23°00 shoe 
8,934 (232/982 
5,610 


3 
‘ 


a 
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NEBRASKA—Continued NEW JERSEY NEW YORK—Continued 
States and States and States and 
Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 ‘ 
ae ee cna ( 
Fillmore... . 11,396 12,971 || State total. 4,148,562 4,041, ah Putnam.... 16,475 13,744 : 
Franklin. ... 7,726 9,094 || Atlantic.... 12 4) 079 124” 823 || Queens..... 1,291,314 1,079,129 
Frontier.... 6,413 8,114 || Bergen. . 408, one 364,977 Rensselaer... 121,518 119,781 
k 12,140 Burlingto 42 96,836 93,541 || Richmond.. 171,215 158,346 
30,242 || Camden.... 255,867 252,312 || Rockland... 74,076 59,599 
5,099 || Cape May.. 28,566 29,486 || St. Lawrence 90,868 90,960 
3,207 || Cumberland 72,850 69,895 || Saratoga. . 65,468 63,314 . 
4,287 || Eysex....... 835,272 833,513 Schenectady 121,048 125,021 
: 1,427 || Gloucester .. 71,928 70,802 || Schoharie. . 20,787 19,667 
of 8,442 || Hudson. .... 649,798 2. 
1 27,117 || Hunterdon. 36,706 
12,159 || Mercer..... 197,124 


57 || Middlesex. . 216,909 
3,603 Monmouth .. 160,212 


Keya Paha.. 3,232 3,203 
Kimball. 3/911 4675 NEW MEXICO 
Knox....... 16473 191110 || Statetotal. 528,687 423,317 NORTH CAROLINA 
Lancaster. 1007437 69.315 f State total . 3,563,174 3,170,276 
25,388 4'368 3/282 || Alamance. . 57.266 | 42,140 
1,739 23'854 19,549 || Alexander... 13,540 12,922 
1.778 18,685 19,157 || Alleghany... 8,348 7,186 
1,175 18,007 Anson 29/349 
24/237 3,720 21,019 
9,315 30,374 11,803 
91425 24,107 35,026 
7,651 20;009 8 
12/779 60 22/389 
10,397 4,3 15,818 
18,969 4,802 193 
8,498 21,142 29,410 
5,225 8,504 44/331 
8,448 6,535 28,016 
10,205 23,612 5,461 
-) 20,186 10,898 ‘ 
Polk 1722 - 10,509 18,214 
Red Willow. 115936. 13,859 || Quay. > 12/040 ‘991 
Richardson 19/136 19/826 || Rio Arriba.. 23,861 1 
ae . 14/509 16,151 
13,783 : 11,282 
17/082 y 514. 
27,857 23/636 || Cleveland... 58,028 ¢ 51/914 
30:573 19.567 || Columbus... 45,635 «37.720 
6,933 5,184 || Craven..... 31,587 30,665 
11/399 9/611 || Cumberland 56,606 45,219 
18,442 14394 || Currituck... 6,685 6,710 
11,020 9/269 || Dare... .. 2! "881 5,202 
9/068 53,470 47,865 
1,510 aa pee 30,770 3B t08 
10}462 NEW YORK 9,735 br 198 
9/533 || State total. 13, 379, 622 12, 588, 066 060 47/894 
12/095 || Albany ... 220,886 2111953 111,681 
10,566 Allegany. 456 
10,210 || Bronx... 7! 78,093 
2,335 || Broome..... 147,022 9,95 0,55 
17/239 || Cattaraugus.  72'278 72/398 || Graham... 6,407 5,841 
Cayuga. . 65,392 64,751 || Granbille..: 29/383. 28,723 
NEVADA Chautauqua 123,154 126,457 || Greene...... 18,439 18/656. 
‘Statetotal. 110,247 EAE = 73,713 74 133,010 
Churchill, . . 7317 124 
16414 37,911 
2'056 28,273 
10,912 404 
1 15 54 17,542 
1,361 1244 
4,743 8,550 
1745 46,693 
4'130 17,519 
‘076 57,621 
21342 42 
606 16,996 
3.209 35,716 
"713 22,872 
1/216 133 
32'476 13,672 
12877 11271 , 
d 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ee 
* State total (a) 491,524 465,293 : 
Belknap... 7328 ©. 227623 oe 
Currolis ... 15,58 . 52.782 
ghee Ge 72 1g Nee, ae se 
Be ik ; i 03,774 198,763 || Northa’pton i 4 
Gratton...” 44,645 42/816 294°701 291:06 || Onslow = ay’gaa Sara 
Hillsborough 144,888 140/165 55,115 54,276 || Orange..... 23,007. 21,171 
ack.. 60,710 i 139,479 130,383 || Pamlico 9:777 . 9,299 
Feteingn 58,142 53,750 ,708 8,795 || Pasquotank.  20:775 19,143 
Strafford. ... 43,553 38/580 || O 084 69,645 || Pender..... 17,70 15,686 
ivan.... 5,442 24/286 \ 45,875 46,710 Perquimans. 9,765 10,668 
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ve ‘NORTH CAROLIN A—Continued OHIO—Continued OKLAHOMA—Continued 
: es an States and States and 
Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
O76 Betos Oat 
: 5, 4,11 

B84 34,118 23'054  27.6r7 
Ri a 3 j 2,632 18,577 15,3/0 
chmon 36,957 34,016 || Columbiana. 88,277 11,968 13,250 
beson.. . . 807 6,512 |} Coshocton. . 30,566 ‘ lis 8,447 10,541 
Rockingham 57,914 51,083 || Crawford... 35,565 35,345 || Garfield 45,450 5,588 
Rowan...... 69,049 66 Cuyahoga... 1,216,529 1,201,455 arvin...., 31,115 31,401 
Rutherford. . 5,56: 40,452 || Darke...... 38,785 38,0 Grady... ... 41,114 47,638 
Sampson. ... 47,403 ,082 || Defiance. ... 24,318 22,714 PANG. ssn cc 13,120 4,150 
f 4 Delaware... 26,733 26,016 || Greer. . 14,540 20,282 
“ 42,878 42,133 ||} Harmon 10,013 13,834 
48,386 44,010 || Harper 6,452 7,761 
21,365 20,755 || Haskell 17,316 16,216 
387,397 361,055 || Hughes 29,106 30,334 
23,582 23.477 || Jackson 22,697 28,910 
24,904 3,05 Jefferson 15,112 17,392 
19,398 15,414 || Johnston 15,996 13,082 
35,866 33,259 BY.... »0: 50,186 
38,645 1,486 || Kingfisher 15,531 15,960 
620,053 589,356 SWE 3c Gk 22,796 ,630 

20. 84 ‘ 


Statetotal. 639,690 680,845 
Adams..... 4,666 6,343 
Barnes..... 17,79 8,80: 
Benson. 12,631 13,327 
Billings. 2,530 3,140 
Bottineau 13,278 14,85 
Bowman. 3,862 5,119 
Burke.. 7,646 9,998 
Burleigh 22,372 19,769 
aS 2,442 48,735 
Cavalier 13,888 14,554 
Dickey . 9,682 10,877 
Divide...... 7,083 9,636 36,905 
(2: Se 8,366 9,566 778 
foo een 5,744 6,346 f i 
Emmons. .... 11,707 12,467 || Monroe..... 18,626 18,426 || Pottawa- 

Foster...... 5,821 6,353 || Montgomery 296,154 273,481 tomie...... 66,572 
Golden Morgan. .... 14,227 13,583 || Pushmataha 14,744 
alley..... 3,486 4,122 14 Roger Mills. 1 
Grand Forks. 34,521 31,956 Rogers... .. 18,956 
Grant...... ,265 10,134 Seminole 79,621 
Griggs. ..... 5,855 6.889 Sequoyah 9,505 

72 8,796 Stephens. 33,069 
8,031 Texas. 14,100 
11,517 Tillman. 24,390 
8,089 Tuiss,..4.445 187,574 
15,439 Wagoner.... 21,636 22,428 
9,621 Washington 30,530 27,777 
: 9.709 Washita.... 22,264 (29,435 
17,991 ‘ods... ioe 14,902 17,005 
9,516 Woodward... 16,243 15,844 
13 OREGON 
10,203 State total. 1,087,717 953,786 
4,262 aker....., 18,259 Tot 
: 14,757 Benton 8, 555 
07 Clackam 56,846 46,205 
16,252 Clatsop. 24,248 ,124 
10,983 Columbia i 047, 
"263 CORE. 5 1. = 32,341 28,373 
3 21,008 Crook.....: 5,510 31336 
10,760 [ote Geen e 3 3,257 — 
9,298 Deschutes. . 18,634 14,749 
7,373 Dougias..... 25,622 21,965 
4,687 Gilliam ..... 2,8 3,467 
4.150 Grant, 2.7: sie 6,354 5,940 
15,340 arney 5,358  — 5,920 
hath Jackson) BB'S «BT 
‘ackson..... i - 
26.308 OKLAHOMA Jefferson. 039 2,291 
12, State total. 2,334,437 2,396,040 || Josephine... 16,2) ,498 
20,047 || Adair....... 5,717 14,756 th: . 407 
33,597 || Alfaifa...... 14,121 15,228 GY seth ae 4,833 
13,285 || Atoka....... 7,532 4,533 Oc cine sie 493 
5: Beaver. 8,643 11,452. || Lincoln. 903 
Beckham 22,165 8,991 fTIY 2%, aia a 700 
laine. .-..-3% 18,520 20,452 || Malheur 269 
6,646,697 tem Bee bie age Peat pation Leia 
Ci Ohi Was I OITOW. . A 
ie 28,115 || Multnomah 241 © 
41,419 || Polk....... 858 
17,470 || Sherman. 978 
1 Tillamoo 11,824 
5,408 || Umatilla. 24,399 - 
24,948 || Union 17,492 © 
11,521 || Wallowa 7,814 
34,317 


Wasco. i 
Washington 39,042 j 


eS ee or, 
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OREGON—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1940 
Wheeler..... 961 
Yamhill. ... 26" 1289 


PENNSYLVANIA 
State fetal 9,891, any 9,631,350 
Adam: 37,128 


1930 


2,799 
22;036 


Wega 39/401 71 
‘Allegheny. . 1,407,570 1,374,410 
Armstrong .. 81,087 79,298 
Beaver 49,062 


edfor 
Berks...... 
Blair. 
Bradfor 
Bucks 
Butler. 
Cambria. 
Cameron. 
Carbon 
Centre...... 
Chester. ; 
Clarion 8,34 
Clearfield ... 92,006 6,72 
Clinton..... 34,530 32,319 
Columbia. . . 51,308 48,803 
Crawford. . 71,534 62,980 
‘ Cumberland 74,70) 68,236 
Dauphin. . 177,511 165,231 
Delaware.. 310,172 280,264 
Lo) a 34,233 33,431 
Erle . 177,415 175,277 
Fayette. .... 200,90 198,542 
Forest...... 5,79: 5,180 
Franklin 69,225 65,010 
BOW Serie e 10,668 ,231 
Greene..... 44,663 41,767 
41,744 39,021 


Huntingdon. 
Indiana, .... 


2,9 
Montgomery 288,856 265,804 
Montour.... 15,614 14,517 
N’thampton 169,028 169,304 
ao 
pene Meet iess 126,540 128,504 
rnc oictie 23,214 21,744 
Philadelphia 1,935,086 1,950,961 
7,45 7,483 
ae 18,260 17,489 
Sonugikiii,” 228,068 235,505 
Snyder..... 20,19 18,836 
Somerset. 86,866 0,764 
ivan .. 7,497 7,499 
Susquehanna 33,778 33,806 
ORB ise 4,980 1,871 
PSION... 3. 20,218 17,468 
Raateo. ? 63,826 63,226 
Warren..... 2,869 41,453 
Washington: 210,500 204,802 
Wayne..... 28,852 28,420 
Westmore- : 
land.... 302,850 294,995 
Wyoming 16,688 15,517 
BLOPKG Nas. .s 177,945 167/135 


RHODE ISLAND 


_ State total (a) 713,346 687,497 
Bristol...... 25,548 25,089 
Bente st 3s 58,311 
Newport... 46,69 
Providence... 550,298 
Washington 32,493 29/334 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Faeal. 1,905,815 1,738,765 
Abbeville. 22/931 3,3 


31,803 
34,334 


32,441 
35,901 


Chesterieid ; 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued 
“States and 


Counties 1940 1930 
descents 
Clarendon. . 31,499 30,086 
Colleton... . 26,175 821 
Darlington. . 45,195 1,42 
PANN 2 ona 1,844 25,733 
Dorchester. . 19,936 8,95! 
Edgefield... 17,887 9,32 
Fairfield.... 24,16 23,287 
Florence.... 70,057 61,027 
Georgetown. 26,329 21,73 


Greenville. .. 


Greenwood. . 40,082 36, 
Hampton 17,463 17,243 
Horry 51,795 39,376 
Jaeper:. 2.2: 11,022 9,98 
Kershaw 32,885 32,070 
Lancaster. 33,464 27,980 
Laurens. ... 44,271 42,094 
BOG Cis a sym. 24,652 24,096 
Lexington. . 36,652 36,494 
McCormick . 10,369 11,471 
Marion..... 30,129 27,221 
Marlboro... 33,120 31,634 
Newberry... 33,579 34,681 
Oconee..... 36,385 33,368 
pee aideat P 63,028 63,864 
Pickens 37,114 33,709 
Richland. . 112,381 87,667 
Saluda...... 7,191 18,148 
Spartanburg 128,442 116,323 
Sumter..... 52,86 5,90: 
Unions... 5 31,648 30,920 
Williams- 

DYER. 2 sind 41,005 34,914 
York 58,682 53,418 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Statetotal. 641,134 692,849 
Armstrong 42 80 
Aurora..... 5,383 7,139 
Beadle. ..... 19,554 22,917 
Bennett... .. 3,966 4,590 
Bon Homme 10,233 11,737 
Brookings 16,457 16,847 
Brown...... 29,727 31,458 
Bride, oo. 025 6,19 7,416 
Buffalo 1,8 1,931 
Butte......., 7,996 8,589 
Campbell.. 5,036 5,629 
Charles Mix. 13,453 16,703 
GYark:. 3.2% 8,952 1,022 
Gyn. Se. 5 9,606 0,088 
Codington 16,623 17,457 

Corson... .. 6,508 9,53: 
Custer 5,995 5,353 
Davison 15,271 16,821 

ay. . 13,556 14,606 
Deuel. .. 2, 8,47) 8,73 
Dewey..... Rais 6,47! 
Douglas. .... 6,343 7,236 
Edmunds. 7,799 8,712 
Fall River. . 8,079 8,741 
[i Oe 5,162 
Grant. 10,543 
Gregory 9,552 
Haakon 3,506 
Hamlin. 7,569 
Hand. 7,134 
Hanson 5,380 
Harding 2,997 
Hughes.. 566 
Hutchinson. 12,674 
Hyde... 110 
Jackson. .... 1,950 
Jerauld..... 4,729 
Jones. . 2,508 
Kingsbury 10,809 
ake... 2,250 
19,081 
13,169 
.039 
Ro Se 9,777 
ee tersu 8,354 
Marshall. . 8,881 
Meade...... 9,710 
ee 4,111 
6.838 
hain nanatne 57,530 
Moody . 9,312 
Pennington. 23,738 
Perkins... . . 1578 
4,605 
15,858 
74 
5,362 
12,527 
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SOUTH DAKOTA—Continued 


States and 

Counties , 1940 1930 
as preter 9,922 12,712 
Turner < 13,259 14,891 
Upton... s. 11,665 11,480 
Walworth... 26) 8,791 
Washabaugh. 1,978 2,474 
Washington 1,78 1,827 
Yankton.... 16,687 16,589 
Ziebach..... 28 039 

TENNESSEE 

State total. 2,910,992 2,616,556 
Anderson... 26,500 19,72: 
Bedford 23,149 21,077 
Benton 11,962 1,23 
Bledsoe. 35% be. 
Blount. ..... 40,883 33,989 
Bradley..... 26,751 22,870 
Campbell 31,086 26,827 
Cannon..... 9,89) 8,93: 
Carroll..... 25,960 26,132 
Carter. 34,975 29,223 
Cheatham. . 927 02 
Chester. .... 11,123 10,603 
Claiborne 4,71 24,313 

NAVs ss wave 10,904 9,57 
Cocke. 24,057 21,775 
Coffee . 19,045 16,801 
Crockett. . 17,244 17,359 
Cumberland 15,62, 1,440 

31 


Houston 427 | 55, 

Humphreys 12,420 12,039 
Jackson..... 15,091 3,589 
Jefferson. 18,618 17,914 
Johnson 2,980 12,209 
Knox... 178,929 155,902 
Lake.. 1,23) 10,486 
Lauderdale. 24,458 23,406 
Lawrence... aan aon 
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__TENNESSEE—Continued TEXAS—Continued TEXAS—Continued 
‘States and States and States and 
nties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
Van Buren.. 4,049 3,516 |! Glasscock... 1,193 5,879 5 o0 
Warren. 19,760 Goliad: . .. "796 $113 7; 
, Washington 51,732 26,061 20/636 171555 
. 13,637 23/847 54/260 ‘080 
9470 69,497 10,851 101154 
; ee sr ri Eat 
E 25,232 25,523 3025 3,028 
: TEXAS Bett 29,771 30923 
a State total. 6,418,321 13317 '98 6,407 
“Anderson .. 31,813 643 || Hansford. . 2,782 10,224 7,691 
Andrews 1,283 36 || Hardeman... 11,072 '289 1}457 
32/188 15,854 38/391 27/240 
3,507 529,479 ; ‘051 7,858 
7.591 50,889 $193 18907 21,821 
2/472 1/868 "18 51,008 32/48. 
19.266 14,908 : 10,880 ‘998 
6,317 4161 4,637 || Augustine.. “12,452 12,471 
4,233 31,813 30,583 || San Jacinto. 9,058 9711 
21,466 106.664 77/004 || San Patricio. 28,876 23/836 
1756 38,391 43036 || SanSaba.... 10,985 1273 
16,463 2) 9/298 Sehlelcher. 7 3/083 ‘16 
44'946 6 6.779 || Scurry...... 11,537 «12/188 
837.557 29'410 || Shackelford 1234 ‘69 
4240 30,017 elby...... 291224 28,6297 
1,396 22/888 Sherman 27018 "31 
15.859 3'728 || Smith... ; 69,020 53,123 
2 49,016 |} Somervell... 3,01 3,016 
26,951 14/848 || Starr... 1. 131305 «11,409 
27/052 2,049 || Stephens. .!- '335 16,560 
6,456 9,046 || Sterling. .... 404 1,431, 
4,056 10,980 || Stonewall... 5,586 5,667 
6,355 17.064 || Sutton...... 3/974 ‘807 
25.917 ci Swisher... .. 6,48 343 
18,380 133/391 || Tarrant 225,588 197,553 
10,750 4.919 || Taylor...... 19 ‘023 
24,832 13,456 || Terrell...... 2,85: 660 
5,894 33/317 || Terry....... 11,133 8)883 
11,555 24'933 || Throck- 
1,227 23,316 morton 4,275 rick 
10,280 40,905 AIS) on a 19,226 16,093 
6,563 ae Tom Green. 39,296 one 
1492 7 vu ; 
4,625 3,851 70: 13,637 
5338 ita 22/207 
iat 1,193 || Upton.....: 4/271 12988 
121528 3/980 || Uvalde. 13,178 12,948 
3,734 12/451 || Vai Verde 40 92 
4'590 11,368 || Van Zandt 31,143 . 32/315 
20,557 48,529 || Victoria 23/642 20,048 
183 17.452 || Walker 19,845 18,52! 
i sok wales ce Tee ieee Pes 
1303 21-350 || Washinetoti 95.873 2 
12/315 ‘ x § , 
8 ips || whecics aa ee 
ret 308 shita. 73.437 74,416 
24,892 39,497 || Wichita..... P 54°579 
ic aie | Winer: a a 
3035 5,538 | Williamson. 41-682 ye 
ae 7 78 
100 PS Lynn ; 91075 19,178 
6.489 ve MeCulloch.. _ 13,216 24,368 2415 
398,049 325,691 || McLennan.. 101,824 2008 ft geaee 
15,350 = -13, McMullen. . 1,37 8,996 Dae 
hp hae 4 eee crete 11631 10/349 
2/362 4 Ae , , 
vgecl! 2308 5.511 UTA : 
ate 20/042 17,678 || State total. 548,393 507.847 
8,419 10.200. Laseen 13816 17/810 
7,498 16,10 Ser ety 
20,562 11719 18413 17,798 
30,409 34,15 1719 a He 
ost 274 || Mi nay 15,371 14,021 
47,72 53,936 || Mitchell. . 12'368 che ert 
130/895 131,597 || Montague .. 20,416 es 
20.768 20/804 || Montgomery — 24.06 2003 «1,813 
35,3 Mi 9'806 8,170 7,227 
41,027 1998 7,408 ee 
12,825 evens aoe Bee 
10,638 696 5 6.10 2,536 
237 ert 2203 «1,956 
bee oo rid 51,779 2,0) 1.878 
21/125 ,211 22 Sul Lake: ae 2100 erie 
Ste 3 149 | Sanpete..... 16,051 16,022 
8,114 Mea® | ane 12104 11/199 
80/542 18,417 17,57 Sevier. "69 9°527 + 
"668 - 22,539. ,063 pumas 30 9413 
10; 660 497 18,759 || Tooele. i oe 
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UTAH—Continued VIRGINIA—Continued 
States and 
Ape oe 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
i aad 9,886 9,035 
Utne Bee 57,437. 49,021 6,952 7,618 
Wasatch. . 3 ER pis 5,424 5,2' 
nh ‘ , 
cere hy Sire 32.988 7.807 7,930 
Weber....... 56,717 ; 39,296 30,419 
20,451 5 
EB MONS 13.673 14/309 
State total (a) 359,231 359,611 13,841 505: 
Addison. 17,944 17,95 a 8,431 (95 
Bennington. 22/286 21,655 || Mathews... 7,055 7,88 
Caledonia. . 24,320 27,253 || Mecklenburg 31,724 32,622 
Chittenden. 52,098 47.471 || nriadiesex. .. 6,671 7,273 
6,4 7.067 || Montgomery 21,128 19,605 
9,601 29,975 || Radford city 6,898 122 
80 3,944 || Nansemond. 221776 22,530 
11,028 == 10,947 || Sufrolk city. 11/337 —«'10,271 
7,048 16,694 || Nelson... 16,241 16,345 
21,718 23,036 || New Kent 408 4/300 
45,638 48,453 |) Norfolk. .... 35,837 30,082 
Washington. 41,546 41,733 South Nor- 
Windham... Heo 2e018 | folk otty. 8,026 7,857 
Windsor. .... 7,862 37,416 || Norfolk city. 143/275 129,710 
Portsmouth 
VIRGINIA g51 || xo, 50,687 45,704 
tal. 2,664, ie 2,421, Northamp-_ 
Mcheetn: 31, 35,8 17,515 18,565 
‘Albemarle... 24, 598 
Cha lottes- 10,454 11,081 
ville city... 19,417 15,538 14,866 
Alleghany 2°78 12'641 12,070 
Clifton 14,831 14,852 
Forge city. . 6,456 16,614 15,787 
ella, . si. 8,498 8,979 || Pittsylvania. 61,686 61,424 
Amherst . - 20,273 19,020 || Danville city 32,745 22,247 
Appomattox 9,012 8,402 || Powhatan. .. 5,669 6,14 
Arlington. . 56,500 26,615 Bes - seat 
ndria ward.... : 
co ease 33,800 24,149 || Prince 
Augusta 42,76 38,163 || George.... 12,210 
Staunton Hopewell 
(3h Ceo 13,100 11,990 CS A AA EEE 6 8,657 
Bat : <abre 8,13 Princess 
- Bedford 29,698 29,091 Anne...<... 19,916 
' Bland...... 6,72 6,03 Prince 
Botetourt... 16,436 15,457 William. 17,237 
Brunswick .. 19,577 20,486 Ki 22,711 
Buchanan... - 47 6,740 || Rappahan-, 
‘ Buedacbar 3,389 13,315 || nock...... 7,199 
Campbell. . 26, 015 2,88 Richmond a &, = 
nehbur; oanoke. 2, 
ae e 44,470 40,661 || Roanoke 
Caroline 13,945 15,263 EY. ae eee 69,167 
Carroll. . 90 22,141 Hackbridee. 22,366 a 
Charles ‘City 4,275 4,881 || Buena Vista 
Charlotte. . 15,842 16,061 GEY cee 4,336 4,002 
Chesterfield . 31,165 26,049 || Rockingham 31,273 29,709 
Clarke. . 7,15: 7,167 || Harrison- 
Lets aaaehaint a 3,765 3,562 burg city. .. 8,743 7,232 
Culpeper. . 13,365 13,306 |} Russell... .. 26,626 25,957 
Cumberland 7,50: 7,535 || Seott....... 26,977 24,181 
Dickenson. . 21,084 16,163 || Shenandoah. 20,971 20,655 
Dinwiddie. . 8,163 18,492 Renyth. Yaak 28,844 25,125 
ees outhamp- 
30,526 28,564 beer es te pores pees 
potsyivania » A 
28,870 19,835 _bune city. nies ae 
urge — 10, 8 
5,873 6,382 || Stafford. 9,598 8,050 
6,091 6,976 || Surrey. . 6,186 7,096 
40,668 25,264 || Sussex... ._. 12,489 12,100 
21,162 21,071 || Tazewell... . 41,307 32,477 
11,903 11,698 || Warren...... 1,343 34 
7,086 7,46 Warwick 9,238 8,829 
25,841 24,337 || Newport 
14,0 13,167 News city 36,933 34,417 
Washington. 38,182 33,850 
12,074 10,855 || Bristol city. . nae 84 
14,627 12,804 || Westmore- 
Gloucester .. 9,541 land. . 501 8,497 
Aegis ae 8,560 953 52,412 51,167 
eee 21,903 22,804 20,704 
Green svili . 12'866 3 388 bad HGLs 
reensville, , j 
plifax.’.... 41,260 41,283 WASHINGTON 
Hanover.... 8,491 7,009 Shes total. 1,721,376 1,563,396 
Henrico. .... 41,87 30,310 dame. ...7. 6,168 7.719 
Richmond ann Ndiehae 8,406 8,13 
toe. he 190,341 182,929 |} Benton 11,98 10,952 
TONY. ws 26,222 0,08: Chelan... .: 34,406 31,634 
Martins- Clallam 21,464 44! 
ville a ot 10,078 7,705 || Clark. .. 48,4388 40,316 
High 4,872 4,525 Columbia... 5,540 5,325 
Tale of Wight 13,377 13,409 || Cowlitz. . 39,504 31,906 
James city... 4,904 3,87 Douglas. . 9,522 ,o61 
AMICUS CRS 0 aC ae | Os) =)’ 4,690 4,292 
burg city... 3,975 3,778 |] Franklin 6,297 6, 137 


WASHINGTON—Continued 
States and a4 8 
Counties 1940 1930 
3,359 3,662 
14,547 5,666 
51,901 59,982 
6,029 5,36 
8,813 8,34 
503,294 463,517 
44,37 30,77 
20,104 18,154 
11,373 82 
40,998 40,034 
1,34 11,876 
11,606 10,060 
24,619 18,519 
15,726 14,970 
6,980 7,155 
175,651 163,842 
3,102 ,09 
37,502 ipl 
4,621 2,891 
88,441 78,861 
164,230 150,477 
64 18,550 
36,895 31,351 
»25) 862 
30,535 28,441 
60,235 59,128 
27,192 28,014 
98,586 40: 


WEST VIRGINIA 
State total. 1,900,217 1,729,205 
20,061 18,628 


Barbour... . 06 762 
Berkeley... . 29,081 28,030 
Boone...... 28,533 24,586 
21,563 22,579 
25,525 ,663 
97,389 90,786 
12,455 10,866 
15,208 13,125 
10,926 10,488 
674 72,050 
043 10,64 
8 8,44 
38,432 35,878 
12,962 11,836 
31,633 28,511 
0,810 816 
82,948 78,567 
16,385 16,124 
16,752 15,780 
95,404 157,667 
22,267 7 
22,899 19,156 
gan. 67,756 58,534 
McDowe ,311 47 
Marion 68,555 66,655 
Marshall 14 9,831 
Mason. 22,214 20,788 
Mercer 68,329 61,323 
Mineral. ... . 21,286 20,084 
ee 40,792 38,319 
Monongalia . 51,236 50,083 
Monroe..... 56 11,949 
Morgan..... 8,986 406 
Nicholas. 24,072 20,686 
Onier i. Nyse 73,162 72,077. 
Pendleton. . 10,884 66) 
Pleasants... 6,710 54 
Pocahontas. 13,917 14,555 
30,396 043 
19,490 16,737 
86,723 072 
30,166 ,049 
15,387 15,594 
0,780 ,478 
20,406 20,468 
9,900 19,114 
13,169 74 
12,553 12,785 
8,347 1944 
5,188 31,206 
8,075 21 
22,342 22,334 
; 2366 56°32 
Wyoming... 29,782 20,926 
WISCONSIN 
oe total. 3,125,881 2,939,006 
Adams...... $1441 8 
Aohland. 20:69 
Barron. .... 34,062 
Bayfield 15,147 
Brown...... 82,972 
Buffalo . 16,088 
| Burnett i 1,353 
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ee 
~ WISCONSIN—Continued WISCONSIN—Continued WISCONSIN—Continued 
wa States and States and States and 
i Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
te Calumet . 17,595 16,848 || Marinette... 36,096 $3,530 || Waushara....14.153 14497 
, , 5 09 5 aushar: f 
& Chippewa: .- +. 40,602 37/342 || Marquette.. "91098 __ 9/388 Winnebago. $0439 26.62 
‘i : 33,9 ence he dnpiee gone Pactaey Wood... 2 44,476 37,865 
y i ‘0 om 032 A 
"4 118781 || Qeonto..--- 27,046 26,386 é WYOMING 
: 2,7¢ meida..... 18,761 15,899 tatetotal. 246,763 225,565 
* 52,092 |} Outagamie. . 69,999 62,790 |} Albany ...., 13,938 ison 
a r 18,982 17,394 || Big Horn 12,928 11,222 
46, 7,90 7,4 Campbell i 6,720 
A 21,447 21,043 || Carbon 12,512 1,391 
A : 26,197 26,567 || Converse 6,609 fe 
: 35,692 33,827 |} Crook...... i 333 
7 é 17,983 17,284 || Fremont 16,113 H 
. 59,88 3 93,696 90,217 |} Goshen..... 12,185 11,754 
.- 11,118 | 20,382 19,525 wae Banna : i 
be) 38,469 80,092 74,206 || Johnson. 4,816 
’ 21,870 17,703 ,081 || Laramie.. 30,143 26,845 
v4 13,913 24,815 25,455 || Lincoln.,... 10,263 
20,039 33,713 32,030 |) Natrona 23,862 24,272 
9,933 10,135 ' Niobrara % 4,723 
16,468 | Sieaa 34,881 33,516 |] Park....... 10,970 8,207 
36,785 || Sheboygan... 76,224 71,235 |' Platte...... 7,987 9,695 
17,264 |} Taylor...... 20,103 17,685 || Sheridan... . 19,199 16,875 
63,277 || Trempealeau 24,378 23,910 || Sublette... 2,772 1,944 
16,037 || Vernon... 29,909 28,537 || Sweetwater. 19,384 18,165 
54,455 || Vilas....... 7,740 7,2 2,500 2,003 
18,649 || Walworth 33,024 7,202 57; 
21,544 || Washburn. 12,481 : 879 4,109 
21,072 || Washington. 28,430 ; ara Se 4,941 4,6 
58,674 || Waukesha. . 62,588 52,358 || Y’l'stone Nat. 
70.629 || Waupaca... 34,576 33,513 Pk. (part) . 411 200 


Position of the Center of Population, 1790 to 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
| Movement in Miles During 


West Preceding Decade 
Longi- Approximate Location By Important Towns 
bird Direct | West |North|South 
° , ” 
1G S076 11 12/23 mfles east of Baltimore, Ma... oss senses awle saces elects mes] emaee alee 
6/76 56 30)18 miles west of Baltimore, Md................ 40.6 || ZOsG: toemeas 0.5 
30/77 37 12 mie a agi alae by west of Washington, D.C.| 36.9 | 36.5 |.<... 5.3 
n Va. : 
42|78 33 0/16 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va............. 50.5. | S072 tee 6.7 
54/79 16 54/19 miles west-southwest of "Mooretictd, W.Va. 40.4 | 39.4 |...... 9.0 
0/80 18 0/16 miles south of Clarksburg, W. Va........... 55.0 | 54.8 a iialigan ore 
0/81 19 0/23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, BL 54.8.) S47 ieee 3.5 
24/82 48 48/20 miles south by east of Chillicothe, Ohio...... 80.6 | 80.6 16h esaaee 
83 35 42/48 miles east by north of Cincinnati, son Pp aes 44.1 | 42.1 | 13.3 |... 
8|84 39 40/S miles west by south of Cincinnati, O. (in Ky.)} 58.1 | 57.4 |...... 9.1 
85 32 53/20 miles east of Columbus, Ind............-... 48.6 | 47.7 90) lier 
85 54 6 miles southeast of Columbus, Ind............ 14.6 4/2424 cas 2.8 
86 32 20\In the city of Bloomington, Ind..............-. 39.0 | 38.9 DO. TA Nieteteig 
86 43 15|1.9 miles west of Whitehall, Owen County, Ind. 9.8 9.8 0:2 |. nee 
45/87 8 6/2.9 miles northeast of Linton, Greene Co., Ind .| 23.6 |! 22,3 |..... 7.6 
U. S. Population by Age Periods, 1870-1930 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Age 1930. 1920. 1910. 1900. 1890. 1880. 1870. 
Years pare Sih on | ee 
All Ages.......| 122,775,046} 105,710,620) 91,972,266) 75,994,575] 62,622,250 50,155,783 38,558,371 
ee eee ,444,390| 11,573,230 10 _ 364) 9,170,628) 7,634,693) 6,914,516) 5,514,713 
Unger ~ se Sel iy T90%791 2'257'255| 22171342] 1,916,892| 1,566,734| 1,447,983] 1,100,475 
7 of) eee 2,164,56: 2,300,605 i: 976, 472| 1.768.078| 1,077,008] 1,256,956] 1, O78 803 
So a ee a aes 2,326,016 2,331,110 2) 166, "492, 1,830,332} 1,729,817) 1,427,086 Tol 43, 139 
Zia 2,394,463 2,370,426 2, 156,141] 1,824,312) 1,631,988) 1,381,274 131138; 782 
Cee 2,368,555 2,313,834 2'114'917 1,831,014} 1,629,146) 1,401,217 1,078.5 514 
eke einem] Wsaeess) Grete) BR Fade tn] Seine Seats 
10 to 004, 641, 107, 080, 1033, 715, 
LL 9,430, 9,063,603} 7,556,0) .557,563| 5,011,415 renin Be 
ae ioeiars| farea| Siieeal eon) See) PM Ae 
9,086,4 180, 529, W227, ,080, 5 
etd es o1s0g2 8,071,193] 6,972,185) 5,556,039] 4,578,630) 3,368,943) 2,562,829 
35 to 208,645 7,775,281, 6,396,100) 4,964,781 ,866,161} 3,000,419] 2,314,976 
40 to 7,990,195}  6,345,5. 5,261,587] 4,247,166] 3,185,518) 2,468,811) 1,939,712 
45 to 042,279) 5,763,6: 4,469,197| 3,454,612) 2,731,640 20059 1,578,932 
50 to 5,975,804 4,734,8 3,900,791] 2,942,829) 2,326,262 1,839,883] 1,367,969 ’ 
fe heuer) Sed pias) Panae) itea) Tas] Aen 
4 is 3770'605 2'068,475| 11679,503| 1,302:926] 1,010,110] 725,876) 484,353 
70 to vhs 50,00: 1,395,03 1,113,72: 883,841 701,751 495,44 344,358 
58 a er ee ya 
80 to 84. ,676 r i ; i i : 
f 156,539 122,818 88,600 75,240 9,835 
Pe ic ; 30°980| 33,473 992} -23°645| «16,100 46,653 
95 9 RR 11,0 9,579 7,391 6,26! ai 8 * 3.522 
100 and o7 3,964 4,267 3,555 3,504 981 4/016 Ree 
Age unk 94,022 1487699) 169,055 200,584 162, 165! is Greco . 


= 
< 
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Population, 45 and Over, Cumulative Age Groups, 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


45 and 50 and 55 and 60 and 65 and 70 and 75 and 
States. over. over. over. over. over. over. over. 
473,766 335,363 228,904 155,188 99,240 59,994 30,810 
80,134 56,839 38,726 25,689 15,768 9,118 4,645 


1,554,002| 1,160,455} 828,976] 573,687| 366,12 210,379) 102,815 
a 139,82 97,214 61,787 : 16, 
394,798 215,736] 151,560 93,319 53,192 26,417 
1 48,281 35,280 25,256 16,678 4,947 
127,126 94,552 65,820 »211 27,253 15,541 7; 
313,160] 231,513) 163,548] 111,959 71,202 41,417 20,708 
530,082 1928] 265,473] 180,840] 113,278 68,136 34,398 
: A 51,987 35,568 22,310 12,580 3951 
1,819,770] 1,349,397) 966,295) 667,383} 421,073} 237,877) 114,311 
xe 353,587] 232,787) 138,42! 9, 
655,146} 510,543) 384,178) 276,582) _184,239| 111,296 57,063 
,543] 367,921] 272,105} 193,316] 129,468 79,741 41,950 
566,944 ,514 13,574 18,392} 142, : * 
377,832) 270,256) 184,671 122,208 75,850 192 23,526 
,834| 185,077} 141,488} 102,547 69,010 42,467 22,396 
387,894 z 10,549} 145,873 92,972 53,680 26,261 
1,130,465 1055} 630,803] 433,525) 274,195|- 156,590 174 
1,060,271] 784,612) 563,375) 392,155 ,891| 148, 73,774 
Oe 617,979| 470,836) 348,665) 247,852} 163,480 S 46,145 
Mississippi . --| 360,877] 267,425) 182,506} 124,040 77,443 47,256 08 
VIBE UTA Cua sailor ca aia a.s,+,0 5 76 948,094) 727,760) 534,663) 376,255) 244,525) 145,214 73,336 
UVP HGAMA Ceci et Uicverstagn ns we ae 127,373 91,73: 63,905 43,280 26,7 14,377 s 
BNGDTASES cies. ees oe nas 322,524| 245,709) 181,018) 128,977 86,194 51,763 26,238 
BNOVAGA iilan ace siec en ciee ess 24,583 17,760 12,112 7,984 4,814 2,735 1,375 


S : y 230,070} 153,288 1888 57,212 163 
(C105579) 0 Raia Ee ean 268,800) | 203,137) 147,841 103,972 67,322 39,133 18,966 
Pennsylvania......:....... 2,216,045) 1,656,093) 1,182,540] 808,159] 508,278] 289,705) 140,818 
Rhode Island. ............. 174,466} 132,285 95,223 64,937 39,953 22,555 10,934 
203,026} 137,655 93,337 57,164 ' 16,723 
109,754 465 55,817 36,915 21,704 , 
104,171) 276,871 187,256]. 119,045 56 35,678 
777,920) 542,743) 368,575] 232,459] 140,316 71,608 
f ‘ 35,236 22,665 . 6, 
83,962 63,869 46,243 31,253 19,755 10, 
375,232) 264,809} 181,876] 116,678 70,743 35,928 
318,51 228,293] 159,033] 101,503 57,063 26,988 
238,849] 168,121 114,573 73,043 43,368 171 
»742| 405,755] 289,790] 192,059) 112,112 54,934 
31,717 21,474 14,116 8,707 4,719 2,127 
United States........... 28,048,786 21,006,507 15,030,703' 10,385,026) 6,633,805 3,863,200) 1,913,196 
ee SES eS na ee eee 


Note by the Bureau of the Census—Persons | the entire decade from 1920 to 1930, and this, in 
under 10 years of age formed only 17,5 per cent of | turn, is greater than the decrease in the preceding 
the total population in 1935, as compared with | 20 years, from 1900 to 1920; and the actual number 
pe in shane ae in nto aes Hees XS 1900. nee Me Te Reena 10 years of age in 1935 was less 

ecrease in this percentage in the five years be- an 22,339,700 x - 
tween 1930 and 1935 is as great as the decrease in | 999 in 1930. ry NO 2, eee ae 


Cumulative Age Groups in U. S. Population, 1930, 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


All Classes All Classes 
Age | ==: = Sa RECS elses Ran Age —_—. 
Total Male Female ‘ Total Male Female 


--|. 21,006,507] 10,824,356] 10,1 
107,650,321] 54,392'553 53/267 Ten 


15, 837,992 
112,295,998) 56,818,545) 55,477,453 
1 026; 5 


"385, 5,266,719 18,307 
49,897,982] 48'731,043 116,047,219] 58,760,053] 57/287. 

18,256,059 17,800,817 a 118032808 S05 at} #7308 508 
24,013,884 23,395,107 ‘| 3'863/200 ae oT gas ROE 
8 a0.a08 ae 0,658 120,767,828 61,169,512 59,598/316 


‘| "1191311 15,752 7,444 
0 121/874" : j 
34,210,879] 34,102;098|| 80 and over... Soe'soe| vane tas CO ee ace 


-|.__’806;806 148 
27,874,385] 26,493,6621| Under 85......|122,408'894| 61,968" ; 
38,772,665] \38,660,733||85 and over.... 27231 BERG es TE 
23,312,599] '21/935,027|| Under 90...... 122,614,363] 62,059'147| 60,555,216 
fade aa) Pages| ean gee loo ABN a of] oo cha 
sats | SESH ERRORS HS iad Be ee age | oooh Sl oo sehaat 
and over... . 1048, 496, 552,50! 100'5..ee i f i 
Under 50..... .|101,674,517| 51,260,908] 50,413;609 TOOrEnd eee pases hie bat or sau 


As the average age of the population rises, the proportion of persons in the older age groups increases, 


ee a ey ee ea ee ee Te ee ee 


Source: Jewish Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue of America, H. 
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6 a ES ETE ihs 5 SS de? 
Jewish People of the U. S., Distribution by States, 1917-1937 


S. Linfield, Director 


1917 
State ai 1927 1937 

ota Per Total Per Total 

Pop’I’tion| Jews |Cent|Pop’l’tion| Jews | Cent Pop’!I'tion| Jews Gane 
Sakae ae MPa Seer Sea e eae, Feel ate eaten e | 

1 2 3 = 5 6 7 8 9 10 
United States... .|103,640,473/3,388,951| 3.27 118,140,645 |4,228,029| 3.58 |129,257,000/4,770,647| 3.69 
Alabama. 2,363,939 11,086) 0.47 2,549,000} 12,891) 0.50 2,895,000] 12,148! 0.42 
Arizona. 263.788 0.38 459,000 1,455) 0.32 412,000 1,847 0.44 
0.28 1,923,000 »850| 0.46 2,048,000 6,510) 0.32 
2.10 4,433,000] 123,284] 2.78 6,154,00: 157,471| 2.56 
1.47 1,074,000 20,321| 1.89 1,071,000 21,375] 1.99 
5.28 1,636,000] 91,538) 5.59 1,741,000} 93,080) 5.35 
1.77 243,000 5,310] 2.18 261,000 6,587) 2.52 
2.71 540,000 16,000) 2.96 627,000 18,350) 2.93 
0.70 1,363,000 13,402) 0.98 1,670,000} 21,276) 1.27 
7.74 3,171,000} 23,179] 0.73 3,085,000] 23,781! 0.77 
0.24 534,000 1,141] 0.21 93,0 ,138) 0.23 
3.95 7,296,000} 345,980} 4.74 7,878,000| 387,330} 4.92 
0.91 3,150,000 ,244| 0.86 3,474,000 28,155) 0.81 
0.70 2,425,000 16,404} 0.68 2,552,000 14,089) 0.55 
0.51 1,328,000 7,792| 0.59 ,864,000 8,287| 0.44 
0.56 2,538,000 19,533] 0.77 2,920,000 17,894) 0.61 
A 0.68 1,934,000 16,432] 0.85 2,132,000 14,942) 0.70 
Ci, 3 . 0.95 793,000 8/480} 1.07 56,000 000) 1.05 
Maryland..... 1,373,673} 62,642) 4.56 1,597,000] 70,871) 4.44 1,679,000] 76,124) 4.53 
Massachusetts .... . 3,775,973} 189,671} 5.00 ,242,000] 225,634] 5.32 4,426,000] 262,945] 5.94 
Michizan......... 3,094, 26! 63,254) 2.04 4,490,00 89,462] 1.99 4,830,00 105,201] 2.18 
Minnesota........ 12,44 31,462] 1.36 2,686,000 43,197} 1.61 2,652,000 41,728) 1.57 
° a 1,976,570 3,881] 0.19 1,790,618 6,420] 0.36 2,023,000 4,603] 0.23 
Missouri.......... 5 80,807) 2.35 3,510,000] 80,687} 2.30 +989,000) 86,572) 2.17 
Montana.......... 472,935 .518] 0.53 714,000 1,578} 0.22 9,0) ,729} 0.30 
Nebraska......... 1,284,126] . 13,547) 1.06 1,396,000 14,209} 1.02 1,364,000) 14,579) 1.07 
Liv Cee 110,738) 503] 0.45 77,407 264| 0.34 101,00 379| 0.37 
New Hampshire... 444.4 3,257} 0.73 455,000 2,779} 0.61 510,00 3,328] 0.65 
New Jersey. . 3,014,194) 149,476} 4.96 3,749,000} 225,306] 6.01 4,343,000] 267,970] 6.17 
New Mexico 423, 858| 0.20 392,000 1,052) 0.27 422,000 1,179} 0.28 
5.33 | 11,423,000/1,903,890|16.67 | 12,959,000/ 2,206,328) 17.02 
0.20 897,000 8,252] 0.28 3,492,000 7,333) 0.21 
0.19 641,192 2,749) 0.43 706,000 2,744) 0.39 
3.19 6,710,000} 173,976) 2.59 6,733,000] 183,570) 2.73 
0.23 397,000 7,823| 0.33 2,548,000 7,371} 0.29 
reg 767) 1.13 90,000 13,075) 1.47 1,027,000. 11,649) 1.13 
Pennsylvania...... . 3.72 9,730,000} 404,979) 4.16 | 10,176,000] 434,616) 4.27 
Rhode Island...... 625,865) 20,502] 3.27 04, 25,003) 3.56 81,01 27,813) 4.08 
South Carolina....| 1,643,205 .816} 0.29 1,845,000 6,851} 0.37 1,875,000 5,905) 0.31 
South Dakota..... 716,972 1,262} 0.18 |* 96, 1,584) 0.23 92,000 1,963] 0.28 
‘Pennessee...:.....| 2,304, 14,034; 0.61 5, 22,532| 0.91 2,893,900} 25,811) 0.89 
4,515,423] 30,839) 0.86 5,397,000} 46,648] 0.86 6,172,000] 49,196) 0.80 
443,366 3,737| 0.84 522,000 »857| 0.55 19,0 16 61 
364,946 221) 0.61 352,428 2,036| 0.58 383,000: 2,000) 0.52 
2,213,025} 15,403) 0.69 2,546,000) 25,656) 1.01 2,706,000} 25,066) 0.92 
1,597,400 117) 0.57 1,562,000 14,698] 0.94 1,658,000 8,422) 1.11 
1,412,602 5,129) 0.36 1,696,000 7,471) 0.44 1,865,000 ,213) 0.39 
2,527,167] 28,581] 1.13 2,918,000} 35,935) 1.23 2,926,000} 39,917) 1.36 
184,970 498) 0.27 1,000 1,319 0.55 235,000 967 0.41 


(The Jewish SE saat of the world was estimated in 1936 at 16,240,000, by the Jewish Scientific 
0, 


Institute, Wiln ithuania.) 


SUMMARY OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES, 1908-1939 


Source: American Jewish Year Book for 1940 


Admissions Departures 


eee eae anno ee Se ee 
Net Increase 


Year a. Gs 
Total Jews P.C. | Total Jews 
Jews Total | Jews 
9.78 |2,063,767| 46,838 | 30.76 7.14 
8.1 204, 1.524 | 63.46 5.75 
at 129,76 199 | 43.42 1.31 
5.8 66,27 329 | 22.43 1.89 
3.28 4,58: 687 | 85.51 | 18.9 
2.6 123,522) 373 | 87.51 | 12.2 
3.3 288,315 358 | 67.05 2.5 
14.7 7,71 483 | 30.76 0.41 
17.3 .| 198,712 8 64.2 1.5 
9.5 4 41 15.57 +83 
7.07 76,789) 260 6.51" | >. 52 
3.5 92,728 291 | 31.51 2.83 
3.3 76,992) 341 | 25.2 3.3 
3.4 73,366) 224 | 21.8 1.9 
3.8 77,457 | 253 | 25.21 217 
4.46 69,203 189 | 24.74 1.51 
4.77 50,661 299 | 20. 2.59 
5.86 1,88 319 | 63.70 5.60 
7.74 | 103,295 452 |290.35 | 16.41 
10.28 ,081 384 |347.15 | 16.19 
14.03 9,771 319 |134.96 7.72 
13.84 8,834 330 |111.09 6.82 
ee soe 17.21 35,817, 308 |988.59 4.93 
oo SA Be 22.59 26,736) 232 | 53.2 2.04 
Ege tate 29.07 25,210 255 | 37.13 1.29 
52.35 26,651 176 | 32.11 0.41 
“Total... . .|12,876,921!1,176,852| 9.14 |4,453,658 56,6661 34.59 4.82 


4,645,590! 609,559) 13.12 
I 26} 24,973 


et. 


169,061] 14,909} 8.8 
229,126) 17,013) _7.43 
16,940 ,940] 18.3 
17,610 2,682) 15.2 
141,68 13,934) 9.8 
557,553} 118,553] 21.2 
110,844) 52,694) 47.5 

,469| 49,306] 11.16 | 
630,107] 49,729) 7.89 
201,586] 10,001! 4.96 
227,496 9,926) 4.3 
261)809} 11,259! 4.3. 

9,798] 11,386) 4.95 
210,475} 12,290) 5.84 
191,039] 11,227 88 
257 5,373] 15.24 

— 67,719 303} cin aselare 
1,988 1,988) .-.... 

— 10,301 3,815) 2.22.55 

— 3,873) ABO. cn vee 

512} + 5,944) so... 
23,508} 11,120) 47.30 
42,685| 19,481| 45.64 
56,347| 43,274) 76,80 


a 
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a ll teeta ta igs iced Pee NAN PN BEAT 
Jewish People Here and Abroad, 1938 — 


Source: Compilations from latest available data, by the American Jewish Committee, and the Jewish 
Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue Council of America, H. S. Linfield, director 


JEWS IN THE WORLD, BY COUNTRIES 


The American Jewish Committee, which gives the figures in the table below, estimated the Jewish 
population of the world, in 1939, as follows: Europe, 8,939,608; Africa, 598,339; Asia, 839,809; Australasia, 
27,016; the Americas, 5,343,319; world total—15,748,091, i 


Country Jews Country Jews Country Jews Country Jews 
Abyssinia... .. 51,000}|Egypt.......- 72,550 || Malta........ 35|| Russia (U. 8. 
‘Aden & Perim. 4,151 Fstonia steunne 4.302 || Mexico....... 20,000 S. Rese 3,020,141 
Afghanistan . .. 5.000 || Finland 1.755!| Morocco (Fr.) .| 161,312|| Saar Basin... . Slen 
Alaska Morocco (Sp.) - 12,918]||S. W. Africa. .. 200 
Albania Netherlands...| 156,817)| Spain......... 4.000 
Algeria New Zealand. . 2,653 || Surinam (D.G.) 799 
Arabia Norway 359||Sweden....... 6,653 
Argentin. Palestine . Switzerland ... 17,973 
Australia Panama \| Syria & Leban.| 26,051 
Austria Panama C. Z.. 25|| Tanganyika... 10 
Belgium . Paraguay Tangier Zone.. 7,000. 
BIAZ Sy ete... Persiazer core ; Trans-Cauca- ; 
Brit. Malaya. . 703!|Hong Kong... 250))| Pernte ast 45a sian Rep..-. 62,194 
_-, Bulgaria...... 48,3981} Hungary ...... 444,567 || Phillippine Is. . 500 }| Transjordan.: . 200 
# Canada.......| 155,614}| India......... 24,141]| Poland....... 3,113,900 ||"Tunisia....... 59,485 
wy Cue sry Ser.’.:. 3,697 || Indo-Ch’a (F.). 1,000|| Porto Rico .. 200'|| Turkmenistan . 2.041 
MEISE Kin yen Suk 49,850)| Iraq.......... 90,970!| Portugal... ... 1,200|| Turkey....... 78,730 
é Colombia..... 2,045 || Irish F. State.. 3,686 || Portug’se BE. A. 100 || Ukraine. .....|1.574,428 
+ Congo (Belg.) . 177}| Italy.......-. 47,825|| Rhodesia (No.) 426|| Un. of S. Africa 90,662 
4 Crimea. ...... 45,926 || Jamaica...:.. 2,000|| Rhodesia (So.) 2.021|| United States. |4,770,647 
: (ahi uy ER rare rae 7,800|| Japan........ 200|| Roumania....| 900,000|| Uruguay...... 12,00 
> GCuratao...\... 566|| Jugoslavia.... 68,405|| Russia (R. 8. UzbekistanRep 37,834 
7 Gy prigions Fo... 751) Kenya,....0.4. 305 ¥F. S. R.) in Venezuela..... S826 
( Czechoslovakia! 356,830|| Latvia,....... 93,479 ARIAS ou ee 49,571|| Virgin Islands. 6 
4 Danzig... 3). 10,448 }| Libya. ....... 30,046|| Russia (R. 8. White Russia..| 407,059 
Denmark..... 5,690|| Lithuania..... 155,125 F. S. R.) in 
Dom. Rep . 55|| Luxemburg... 3,144 Europe. .... 539,272 
fae JEWISH PEOPLE IN CHIEF FOREIGN CITIES 
i Amsterdam, 65,558; Bagdad, 42,799; Berlin, | 191,720; London, 233,991; Lwow, 75,316; Manches- 
; 95,000; Bucharest, 50,000; Budapest, 204,371. ter, 37,500; Minsk, 53,686; Montreal, 57,710; Mos- 


Buenos Aires, 120,000; Cairo, 38,100; Cracow, | cow, 131,747; Odessa, 153,243. 
45,828; Czernowitz, 43,555; Haifa, 58,000; Istanbul, Paris, 175,000; Prague, 35,463; Riga, 43,558; 
mM 47,113; Jassy, 45,000; Salonica, 55,250; Tel-Aviv, 130,300; Toronto, 45,205; 
E Jerusalem, 79,000; Kharkoy, 81,139; Kiev, | Vienna, 178,034; Warsaw, 333,354; Wilno, 54,596. 
i 140,256; Kiskinev, 80,000; Leningrad, 84,503; Lodz, 


JEWISH POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 1877-1937 


i % Distrib. D 
Yearand | Popula-| Jews | Per ie Detach Yearand | Popula-| Jews | Per ae 
Division tion Ct. | Tot. |Jews}| Division tion Ct. | Tot. (Jews 
\North— - : Lies ee pee 30,983,045] 155,251) 0. f 
| 2877... .| 30,498,480] 174,930] 0.57/69 .G9|76 36 1927 ers 33.531.818 233940) 0:65|39 23] 6.36 
REPL OO Cicrs ey cfa' +945, 5 2 TG, LOS Ge ae, oe 324, i PR Mel he : 
|) 41907......|55,761,703 1.622.000) 2.91'62.61 91.28 ee ae a 
SHES EBh ans $8961 28 05:28 at 
; | AS ERGO 821, - : RSON) AST Tcecae 1,338,708] 21,465] 1, . 5 
Bt SM story is 78,302,000 4,322,276] 5.52).....)..... LBUT . Genie 4,046,917} 62,300 en 38 8 as 
} ROOF cin sca 5,844,500] _ 64,700] 1.11} 6.57| 3.64 
South— : BOE tat 8,821,866] 10 
| : 5 S21, 7,306] 1.22) 8.52] 3.16 
Le ee 11,894,780) (32,692) 0.27/27 .24/14.27 ty eee 10,898,407] 181,044! 1.66] 9.23) 4.26 


} 1897....../21,113,735| 127,500] 0.64/29.28}13.60|| 193 "631, 219°322! 1. 
ie 1907... . .|27.180.855| 90.185] 0.33/36.62| 5.08 ioe re 12,081,000) 219,892) Laake 


he 

'__ 'The regional division above follows that of the United States Census Bureau, exce ri 
. Maryland and the District of Columbia are here not considered as parts of the Bouth tote the Nene! ne 

_ & change introduced ten years ago to meet the requirements of the distribution of the Jews. : 

x tela era aes ettt ihe ee gave the number of members of Jewish congrega- 

; ,641, 124, ,081, in , the re i 
having congregations. gures for 1926 representing all Jews in communities 
4 
| 
\ 
: 


1 The United States religious census of 1906 credited the Jews with 101,457 heads of famili i 
| pally male heads, and the census of 1916 fixed the number of 2 i nes Pe 
; aps ce Ce ulate but arrolst edly eavcmaiste, at wT 1S Of females egrets aaa 
€ were Jews in the origmal American colonies before 1650. In New York, then New A 
het wer 5 N msterdam 
an sslfied ; nthe colons. - . 4h a of that year a company of Jewish refugees arrived from Brazil 
e Congregation Sheer srael (Remnant of Israel) was founded in 1656. The first minister 

: een : 3 was 
ae eee (Brown) who came from Newport, R. I., and the synagogue was on Mill St., now South 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK BY BOROUGHS, 1937 
Per Cent of |Distrib. of 


Borough Jews Jews to Tot. Jews Borough Jews Towdernce Dist 


Jews 
Bronx...... 592,185 43.87 29.10 || Queens 107,855 
Brooklyn ...| 974765 37.05 47. mdzalee a eat one 
Manhattan.| 351,037 18.76 i 38 iia ee ba eee Ross Ca 6) ia 
Total... .| 2,035,000 28.08 | 100.00 


New York—Buffalo, 21,800; Albany, 9,400; Roches- | New Jersey, 12,80 : 
ter, 23,400; Syracuse, 14,500; Mt. Vernon, 9,300;| Jews in Sinan Aenean: cities—Baltimore, 73,000: 


Yonkers, 7,200. B : : 
New Jersey—Newark, 73,000; Paterson, 24,000; ets erty paris dee ya Cleveland, 90,000; 


: 0; 
Jersey City, 21,600; Trenton, 9,650; Atlantic City, | 293,000! Pittsburgh, 52,000: St Lows, oy ae 
’ ” i} ” ’ . 


ae f st St 


ee 


Tt 


** Tn continental United States. 


Patients in hospitals for mental diseases at the 
end of 1938 numbered 513,858. Admissions in 1938 
totaled 153,124 (male, 90,584; female, 62,540). Of 
the admissions, 33,190 were readmissions. Deaths 


Note by the Bureau of the Census—Cerebral 
arteriosclerosis and senile dementia may be 
'- grouped together as disorders brought about by 
old age. The combined percentages indicate that 
' of total first admissions the psychoses associated 

_ with old age constitute 21.3 percent in State hos- 
21.5 percent in county and city hospitals, 
Administration hospitals, 


rivate hospitals. 
and 9.9 percent in Pisses and alcoholism without 


roportionately higher representa- 


rivate tals. 
Me Paeuroses sor patients unclassified without 


(a) Not in registration area. 


PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS FOR MENTAL DISEASE, JAN. 1, 1938 A 


parole. . 

Of those on the books at the end of 1938, State 
institutions contained 435,092; county and city, 
39,261; Veterans’ Administration, 27,936; private 
hospitals, 11,569. Discharged in 1938 numbered 


-in 1938 were 37,129, of which 875 occurred on ‘90,648. 
States No. | States No. | States No. | States No. 
ama........ BR4TOWB....-.2--2-+ 9,992| Nevada......... 355 South Dakota....| 1,617 
aepene a ee piedt twee: = 40k, 5,531| New Hampshire. .| 2,244 |T. i 
Arkansas. . 6,180) Kentucky 9| New Jersey......| 18,633) /T 
California . 26,152|| Louisiana |New Mexico..... 866 
Colorado Zane fp ba) S68 80 ore ate Bee forean 
mnecticut.. . ,058!|Marylan or ie , 
omrrare ..s...-| 1,322||Massachusetts North Dakota...| 2,039 
Dist. of Col...... 5,862) | Michigan. Ohio. ... ,292 
Plorida..........| 4,843) Minnesota. Oklahom: 7,705 
Georgia.........| 9,601|)Mississippi Oregon. ... 3 8 
Idaho. .. Boe ee uri . Pennsylvania....| 38,056 
Tilinois. . ...| 32,704||Montana. 8||Rhode Island....| 2,962||United States. . |499,879 | 
Indiana.........| 10,210||/Nebraska. . 4,300||South Carolina...| 4,780 


sions to Veterans’ Administration hospitals. Vet- 
erans in need of care for these conditions are 
more readily able to obtain treatment than pa- 
tients who are dependent only upon the State 


hospital, where severe overcrowding necessitates ~ 


hospitalization primarily of. the more frankly 
psychotic. 


Private hospitals have a higher proportion of 


manic-depressive psychosis than all others, while 
among veterans, the proportion is decidedly low. 
Dementia aren is more nearly uniformly dis- 
tributed. Patients of this type constitute one-fifth 
of all first admissions to State, county and city 
hospitals, and one-seventh of all newcomers to 
Veterans’ Administration and private hospitals. 


U. S.—Homicide Deaths; Insane in Hospitals 511 
’ = 2 @ 4 
s Deaths in U. S. from Homicide: 1920-1938 ; 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census so 
3 Area 1920 | 1925 | 1930 ) 1931 | 1982 ) 1983 | 1934 | 1938 | 1936) 1987 | ise 
: 6,205 | 8,893 | 10,617) 11,160) 11,035] 12,124) 12,055| 10,587| 10,232] 9,811| 8,799 : 
f fa eel at ota BE ng elisa 
(a) 430 | 523] 601| 581 | 671 | 713 | 611 | 622 
(a) (a) 52 54 63 52 48 46 37 | 4g | Pad . 
(@) a) | 256} 327 | 286 | 306] 334 | 291| 246] 200] 187 
286 | 332) 379] 406 | 456 | 406 | 435) 393) 366 | 424] 355 ' 
8 84} “8s 87 85 81 77 64] s2| 64| 57 : 
54 55 52 45 48 30 40 33 46 34 36 
9 9 20 25 20 31 34 23 24 14 14 
46 61 65 7 114 124 107 93 85 86 78 
198 454 360 443 424 418 425 401 391 386 410 
@ | Go| 578 | G01) 563) 673-| 720°] 669) 612 | 650 | B01 
2 24 2 1 25 15 
4801 770| soi} soa| 759 | sai | 772| set] siz| 50s] 431 
138'| 204] °207 | 215{ 223] 188 | 242 | 150] 179 | i64| 153 
® 66 78 63 72 74 59 51 45 57 37 
4 94 lil 130 126 123 114 90 82 74 “74 
218 | 394} 439] 455] 532] 603] 516 | 514{ 503] 501] 407 
254 443 392 421 401 478 412 374 410 336 317 
1l 17 14 11 16 27 9 12 19 12 13) 
70 117 127 160 130 148 124 107 121 135 114 
82 111 77 87 92 106 96 78 71 86 58 
205 320 324 295 271 240 195 198 191 222 162 
74 95 97 76 76 90 88 67 61 43 42 
354 389 451 483 467 420 466 498 469 485 425 
268 429 410 405 410 451 444 376 326 293 242, 
46 51 62{ 39] 45 30 39 34) 28 | 271 wae 
54 54 48 50 51 44 60 47 34 27 22 
(a)_ | (a) a te 1, 36 12 8 14] 20 9| 18 
8 6 4 10 L 13 7 ‘5 5 9 9 
134 | 185| 223] 204| 218 | 211] 170| 182] 136] 135 | 120 
(a) | (a) 62 63 63 47 50 43| 39] 44] 51 
478 | 571 | 7i2| 821 | 763] 746] 632 | 600] 529] 493 | “497 
252 260 349 339 394 434 468 391 392 393 349 
(a) 13 24 14 8 8 il 16 14 11 17 
402 502 616 602 543 548 513 477 444 382 343 
(a) (a) 264 268 261 308 300 221 219 173 174 
32 85] 34] 41 56 44 34 35.) 081 | hee 
493 | 570} 491] 479| 469] 418 | 387 | 366] 358] 359 | 285 
Z il 12 14 15 11 13 12 11 8 16 8 
uth Carolina..| 258 | 217} 230| 270] 258] 293 | 364 | 266] 240] 272] 250 
South Dakota...| (a) | (a) 13 16 11 12 21 14 8 1 6 
Tennessee......_| 324] 4: 506 | 530 | 524] 554] 619 | 578] 576} 501] 519 
XAS..... (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 965 986 860 889 852 757 
Utah. Bei oe bes 87 |). 26 19 18 il 24 |) 23 | hig mi emetes 
Vermont 8 2 -§ 4 4 6 i 1 8 7 5 
Beets. 260] 248| 290| 326] 353] 349] 412] 347] 351 | 337) 317 
Washington... | Ot eB 80 |. +71 82 93 92 73| 60| 72] 66 
West Virginia. -:| (a) 198 | 234| 240] 220| 216 | 267] 202] 216] 166} 128 
consin...... | 63] 91] 105| ‘83 55 71 41| 49| 64] 59 
Wyoming. (a) 24 24 19 22 22 18 17 7 7 6 


- 


and suspended sentence. 


July 10—August Luer, Alton, Ill. 


are eae ee Pee ys) Oe eae ae = 


512 U. S.—Prison Population; Courts and Criminals; Kidnapings 


Prison Population in U. S., Dec. 31, 1938 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


States States States { States 

ATIZONA,. 2. 1... 709 Kentucky....... 4,664|'New Hampshire. . 

Arkansas. ....... 1,896 Louisiana....... 3,268) New Jersey...... 

California...:...| 8,611)/Maine......... a 626|| New Mexico..... 

Colorado........ 1,639)|Maryland.......| 3,081||/New York ¥ 

eee AA seh (ore Ghee Se #196 rash caus 

elaware........ CMIgaRL . . 2:04: fe) akota, 

Minnesota. ,570}|Ohio. .... 9,310} Washington. 5 ,299 
Mississippi 2,685||Oklahom 3,893|| West Virginia... .. 2,507 
Missouri 4,700||Oregon. . ; .| 1,079||Wisconsin....... 2,775 
Montana 544||Pennsylvania....| 6,740|/Wyoming....... 351 
Nebraska 1,183}| Rhode Island.... 500 ee 
Nevada... 232||South Carolina...| 1,219||/Total U. S......|159,818 


There were no figures from Alabama or Georgia. 
31, 1936, it was 123.8: 


Prison population Dec. 31, 1937, was 149,921; Dec. 


G5 & 
Prisoners fea Pt 1938 numbered 88,087; prisoners discharged, 80,923. as follows—escaped, 1,272; 


died, 990; executed, 121; transferred, 13,568; term expired, 25,017; pardoned, 152; term commuted, 


parole, 27,684: conditionally pardoned, 1,723; other 


258; 
conditional released, 9,372; other discharges, 766. 


The 1938 figures cover 124 prisons and reformatories—17 federal, 107 state. 


FEDERAL PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


Penitentiaries: 
Atlanta 
Leavenworth Main / 
Leavenworth Annex ~ 
McNeil Island : 
Northeastern (Lewisburg, Pa.) 
Alcatraz j = 


Reformatories: 


Chillicothe 
Southwestern (El Reno, Okla.) 
Alderson 


_ Medical Center (Springfield, Mo.). 


Reformatory Camp (Petersburg, Va.) 
Prison Camps: 
No. 5, Dupont, Washington 
No. 8, Montgomery, Alabama 
No. 10, Tucson, Arizona 
No. 11, Kooskia, Idaho 
Federal Jails: 
New York Detention Headquarters 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
La Tuna, Texas 
Milan, Michigan 


HOW CRIMINALS FARED IN THE COURTS IN 1938 


. Not convicted, Convicted Not convicted| Convicted 
State Total | State Total 
‘ No. | B- ct.| tb No. p. ct.| No. Dp. ct. 
619° | 17.3 ; 2,884 | 27.0 7,803 | 73.0 
273 | 17.7 2. 93 | 17.4 440 | 82.6 
156 | 15.2 “ 997 | 15.4 5,462 | 84.6 
492 | 27.5 127 oe 962 | 88.3 
86 | 16.9 P 6,255 | 25.5 | 18,293 | 74.5 
1,417 | 36.0 : 26 4.0 625 | 96.0 
332 | 20.2 j 51 | 13.0 341 | 87.0 
364 | 22.0 a 102 | 26.6 281 | 73.4 
692 | 22.4 - 96 | 22.1 338 | 77.9 
949 | 20.5 i 280 | 17.1 1,357 | 82.9 
294 | 12.8 4 472 | 13.8 2,958 | 86.2 
49 | 14.2 9 a 70 | 22.1 247 | 77.9 
108 | 21.8 8 x 
1,208 | 19.8 4,896 | 80.2 |/Tot.27St.| 84,153 | 18,730 | 22.3 | 65,423 | 77.7 
238 | 24.9 717 (g75.1 


Of the 65,423 classed as convicted, 52,351 pleaded 


* Of the 18,730 not convicted, 1,386 were acquitted by the court and 5,531 were acquitted by the jury. — 


guilty (60%); 21,191 (32.4%) were put on probation, 


Major Kidnaping 


The major kidnaping cases that have occupied 
Federal agents since passage of the Lindbergh 


kidnap law in 1932 follow: 


{ 1933 

Feb. 12—Charles Boettcher, Denver. 
March 1, ; 

May 27—Mary McElroy, Kansas City. Released 
May .28. Walter McGee sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. 

June 15—William A. Hamm, Jr., St. Paul, banker. 
Released after one week. Alvin Karpis sen- 


Released. .Three 
ee and a woman sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. 

Suly 22—Charles F, Urschel, Oklahoma City. Re- 
leased after nine days. eorge: (Macnine Gun) 
ey and five others sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. 

Nov. 9—Brooke Hart, San Jose, Cal. Killed. - 
old_T. Thurmond and John M. Hoises “Hint aes 
cused kidnapers, lynched by a mob, 


1934 


Bremer, St. Paul. Released 
Two sentenced to life im- 


tenced to life imprisonment. 


Jan, 1/—Edward G. 
after three weeks. 
prisonment. 

May 16—William F. Gettle, Los Angeles. Three 
men sentenced to 37 years’ imprisonment each. 

Oct, 10—Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, Louisville. Re- 


Released | 


Cases Since 1932 


Source: Official Records 


leased unharmed. Thomas H. Robinson, Jr., 
serving life sentence. : 
1935 


May 24—George Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, Wash. 
Released after seven days. Kidnapers sentenced 
from 20 to 60 years’ imprisonment. 


6 

Dec. 26—Charles Mattson, 
dead. Kidnaper vaca 
93) 


Sept. 25—Charles S. Ross, Chicago. Found dead. 
John H. Seadlund put to death. 

Dec. 4—Arthur Fried, White Plains, N. Y¥.; body 
not found, alleged to have been burned in the 
cellar of a public hall in 6th St., Manhattan 
Boro, 4 days after he was seized: two of the 
kidnapers, Joseph Sacoda and Demetrius Gula 
convicted, and executed in Sing Sing prison on 


1938 
Feb. 24—Peter Levine, 12, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Body recovered May 29. Sldnapars escaped. ° 
/May 28—James Bailey Cash, Jr., 5, Princeton, 
A Eaded cua ee ney 8. Pod sag P, McCall 
y to the naping and w: ; 
death in the electric chair Feb, 24, 1939, ae Sy 


1940 
Sept. 20—Marc de Tristan, 3, Hillsboro ; 
Boy recovered Sept. 22, alive and wont wes . 


10, Tacoma. Found 


- J. Muhlenbroich, 39, German immier: 4 ee: 
arrested, charged with the crime. i Te sea oe 


United States—Crime Statistics; Lynchings oi3 
ee ee 
U. S. Government Crime Reports 


a? Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 
Fy ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MAJOR CRIMES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1937-39 


; No. of Offenses No. of Offenses 
; ri Offense lo Se ere eee a Offense $< 
= _ 1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 
Se eae sees | Aaa ae tet 
7 OF | ot, Cr IRC O ene 92,87 ‘ 
D. Mansiaugnt. by aed] 5705] disea|  xgoa||ETOeRI geese cc oon) Sanas| aaa 
Oe 7518} 8'302| 8.832 | vet sige og apes _ 226,660) _ 185.208 ee 
Robbery.............| 59,786} 59.273] _55,242||_ Total..............|1.415,816|1,433,812|1,484,554 


The total for 1936 was 1,333,526. 


; ANNUAL TRENDS, OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE, 223 CITIES 25,000 
‘ AND OVER IN POPULATION, 1931-39 
[Total population 27,907,962, as estimated July 1, 1933, by the Bureau of the Census] 


CriminalH smicide 


Murder| Man- Aggra- Bur- 
‘ Year Nonneg-| slaught.| Rape Robbery| vated glacy— 
(Calendar) ligent | by nes- Assault Breuhiag Larceny—| Auto 
r. Man- ligence or Enter-| Theft Theft 
slaught. ing 
‘ 2,045 1,714 1,657 26,984 13,901 103,918 217,954 |119,400 
oe. 1,971 1,352 1,671 25,589 12,346 110,597 226,150 | 101,009 
a 2,037 1,410 1,639 23,359 14,143 08,150 240,817 7 
1,954 1,186 1,792 20,839 14,21 106,902 i 88,692 
1,752 1,273 1,939 17,567 13,591 99,022 238,706 | 76,593 
1,731 1,251 2,071 16,156 14,612 89,062 226,952 | 67,20: 
1,770 1,436 2,343 18,296 13,901 96,070 ,147 9, 
1,57: 1,027 2,297 17,361 13,659 94,969 262,284 | 58,799 
1,638 1,021 2,487 15,961 13,288 97,825 274,786 | 56,274 


VALUE OF PROPERTY STOLEN AND VALUE OF PROPERTY RECOVERED IN 1939; 
207 CITIES OVER 25,000 IN POPULATION 3 
[Total population involved, 23,802,234, as estimated July 1, 1923, by the Bureau of the Census] 


Type of Property | Stolen | Recovered Nl Type of Property Stolen Recovered 
Currency, notes, eel $3,284,042.72 $404,611.93 || Locally stolen auth.| 19,483,345.42 | 18,471,157.79 
Jewelry & prec. met.| 2,955,669.49 666,352.01 || Miscellaneous...... 4,731,833.27 1,537,834.05 
cL ee 570,427.44 76,774.32 | [SS 
Sot ae 1,585,652.99 334,147.35 32,610,971.33 21,490,877.45 


Of the 576,920 (533,102 males, 43,318 females) ar- | already had fingerprint cards on file in the Iden- 
rest records examined during 1939, there were | tification Division of the FBI. 
261,634 (45.4 per cent) representing individuals who 


Accidental Deaths and Rates, by Years 


Source: National Safety Council 


Motor All Drown- Rail- Fire- Poison | Poisons 
Year Total | Vehicle*| Falls Burns** ing road* arms Gas (not gas) 

1 

46, 

71 
6 34 
; 406 '68 2/120 
1935 ae A 36: 24,5: 5 i i ‘ 

~ 1936 110,052 38,089 26,673 8,706 6,973 5,867 2,882 ,807 2,300 
Set ORd eet. ~--| 105.205 39,643 26.407 7.923 7482 §.759 2.629 1,704 2.295 
93,805 32,582 25,454 7,145 7,347 4,868 2,696 1,459 2,196 

93,00 600 25, 7,200 6,700 4,7 y 1,400 2,000 

Death Rates per 100,000 Population 

85.5 4.4 15.4 9.3 10.2 13.0 2.5 3.6 3.3 

. $2.5 10.4 12.7 9.9 6.9 10.2 2.6 41 2.6 

75.7 16.5 12.7 8.1 6.1 7.3 2.6 2.4 2.6 

79.3 23.3 14.1 7.1 y ®) 5.9 2.5 2.3 2.4 

72.3 24.9 17.3 5.8 5.9 4.3 2.4 1.3 1.9 

79.7 28.5 18.8 6.5 5.8 4.1 24 1.3 1.8 

oe 28.5 19,2 6.2 5.6 4.2 2.2 1.3 1.7 

85.7 29.7 20.8 6.3 5.4 4.6 2.2 1.4 1.8 

81.4 30.7 a 6.1 5.8 4.5 2.0 1.3 1.8 

EY Wie win ale a 72.0 25.0 19.5 5.5 5.6 3.7 2.1 La 1.7 

- 1939 (est.)... 71.0 24.9 19.7 5.5 5.1 3.6 2.0 pee be 


” i Percentage Changes in Rates 
, to 9.) — 6 51% +55% | —32% — 16%, —51% —23% —54% 42% 
Wadia eel — 14 | toe | a” | — "oe | —'9¢ | —"s% | —"5% | —"0% | Aram 
. S. Census Bureau data, except 1939 figures, which are National Safety Council — 
ane ted hia table shows the eight types of accidental deaths that have occurred most frequently 


_ in recen 
3 type of accidental death is only of secondary importance. 
Sirota 1880 on, the eures for falls, burns, drowning, and absorption of poisonous gas are not entirely 
wit 
In 19 


a 
, 
; 
; 
; 
; 
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Crimes and Penalties 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
PENALTIES FOR MURDER IN THE UNITED STATES 


State Penalty State Penalty State Penalty 
; Michigan. ...|Life Imprisonment. ||Tennessee...|Electrocution 
ee) nie aera eee Minnesota. A ie awed ite! pores spe wk Bleorre a ae 
Arkansas ....|Electrocution Ney oer ag E pect fee on LO pape Coat al 
California. ..|Lethal Gas Missouri. . ..| Lethal Gas ae raf pd ae 
Montana ..|Hanging Virginia ....|Electro 
Conte tae ivopeution Nebraska. ..|Electrocution Washington .|(1) Life io 
cia ' |Hanging Nevada..... Lethal Gas Z ment or Hanging 
"|Blectrocution New Hamp. .|Hanging W. Virginia. . Hanging f 
Electrocution New Jersey .|Electrocution Wisconsin ...| Life Imprisonme' 
Electrocution New Mexico .|Electrocution Wyoming. . .|Lethal Gas 
Hanging New York.. |Electrocution UL 8. (Fed. i 
LHlectrocution N. Carolina. .| Lethal Gas Goy’t.) ...|(2) Death Penalty 
Electrocution No. Dakota. .|Life Imprisonment |/Alaska...... Hanging 
Hanging Ohlon ieee Electrocution Canal Zone..|Hanging 
Hanging Oklahoma... eee "ete Hanging 
ky Oregon,. ..|Lethal Gas hillipp 
eens Eee vection Pennsvivania Electrocution Islands .. . .|Electrocution 
Maine Life Imprisonment ||Rhode Island|Life Imprisonment ||Puerto Rico. .| Life Imprisonment 
Marylnad. Hanging So. Carolina. | Electrocution Virgin Islands| Hanging 
Mass... ....|Blectrocution So. Dakota. .|Electrocution. 


; jury can recommend life imprisonment. In Rhode Island a person who commits 
Bers ie uncer centence of imprisonment for life ‘‘shall be hanged by the neck until dead. 


1) The jury decides upon the penalty. 


( z ; 11 ignate 
hich sentence is imposed does not have death penalty the Court shall designa 
sone Besa in, witich sentence shall be executed by manner prescribed in that State. 


PENALTIES FOR KIDNAPING 


Act of Congress of June 22, 1932, forbids the 
Piunaportetion of any person in interstate or 
foreign commerce unlawfully detained and held for 
Yansom or reward. The penalty is imprisonment 
for such term as the court shall determine. a 
338(a) Title 18 U. S. C., deals with the mailing o 
threatening communications and contains a pro- 
vision for the punishment of. any person who 
attempts to extort money or other thing of value 
in connection with a threat to kidnap any person. 
The penalty in this Act is not more than $5,000 
fine or imprisonment of not more than twenty 
years, or both. In Jan., 1936, the President signed 
an amendment to the ‘‘Lindbergh Law’’ providin 
a penalty of ten years in prison or a fine o. 
$10,000 for any one conyicted of receiving, passing 
or handling money paid as ransom. Under the 
federal law, the penalty for kidnaping is not less 
than 10 years, or death if the jury so directs. 

Every State has penalties, which now vary 


i to whether the person stolen is young 
i Sa or is abducted for extortion or revenge; 


vr is harmed, or is taken for family reasons. Maine 
es 1935 increased the penalty to life imprisonment 
instead of 20 years; Oklahoma stepped it up to ten 
years or more in prison or death, according to 


- circumstances. In California kidnapers who harm 
the victim are liable to execution. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

In North Dakota, Rhode Island, and some other 
states where life: imprisonment is the only penalty 
for murder, death by hanging is inflicted if a per- 
son kills somebody else while serving a life term. 

In some of the capital-punishment states the 
jury has the right to fix the penalty at life im- 
prisonment, by urging mercy. 

In Kentucky, the death penalty in case of rape 
is inflicted by hanging. 

.Felonies, such as manslaughter, arson, burglary 


‘robbery, and larceny, are in some States subdivided 


ees, first, second, third and even fourth; 
Sig others there is a single general classifi- 
aoe iow, York and in several other States laws 
are in effect which provide longer and longer 
terms of imprisonment for second, third, or fourth 
or more convictions of felonies. 


_CRIMES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 

Whoever, owing allegiance to the United States, 
levies war against them, or adheres to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid or comfort, is guilty of trea- 
son. he penalty upon conviction is imprison- 
ment for not less than 5 years, fine of not less than 
$10,000, or death. ; 

Misprision of treason consists in general of hav- 
ing knowledge of, concealing and not disclosing the 
treason of others. The penalty is imprisonment 
for not more than 7 years, and fine of not more 
than $1,000; or both fine and imprisonment. 

Rebellion or insurrection is the inciting, setting 
on foot, assisting or engaging in armed resistance 
to the execution of the laws by two or more. The 


penalty on conviction is imprisonment for not 


more, hea ten years, fine of not more than $10,000, 
or i 
When two or more persons co-operate in com- 


| 10_years to life. 


mitting any offense against the laws of the United 
States it is the crime of conspiracy, punishable by 
$10,000 fine or three years imprisonment, or both. 
The Supreme Court has decided that to co-operate 
in violating any law of the United States, or en- 
couraging or inciting or doing anything to cause 
the violation of such law, is ‘‘an offense against 
the United States’ and, therefore, is the crime of 
conspiracy. 

Offenses against the mails fall into two general 
classes: one, the misuse of the mails for immoral 
or fraudulent purposes, the other, robbing the 
Mails; penalties vary with the nature of the 
particular offense. ‘ 


CRIMES UNDER STATE PENAL CODES 

Murder in the First Degree may be generally 
defined to be the unlawful, intentional and pre- 
meditated killing of a human being, or such a 
killing resulting from the commission or attempt 
to commit one of the graver crimes, such as arson, 
burglary, rape or robbery. 

In the State of New York lookouts and others 
not actually the killers in a murder committed 
during a holdup may escape the death penalty 
upon recommendation of the jury. A judge in a 
felony murder case may impose life sentence upon 
those engaged in the crime, but not the actual 
killers, if the jury recommends clemency for them. 
Heretofore all persons convicted in felony murder 
cases had received the mandatory death sentence 
which the new law now modifies. 

Murder in the Second Degree is such a killing 
without premeditation, or resulting from the at- 
tempt to commit some lesser crime. 

Murder in the second degree is punished in the 
Federal Code by imprisonment -for not less than 


In the states which have no death penalty, 
murder in the second degree is usually also 
punished by life imprisonment 


Manslaughter may be defined as a killin 
unintentionally resulting from the Careless’ of iad 
lawful doing of some otherwise lawful act or from 
the commission of some unlawful act of com- 
paratively trivial character or in the heat. of 
passion and without premeditation. 

What is said above as to punishment of murder 
in the second degree applies also to manslaughter. 
The penalty may range from 1 to 20 years. 

Assault with Intent to Kill—Under Fed 
Statutes, assault with intent to kill or to coramiik 
rape is punishable by imprisonment for not more 
than 20 years, while assault with intent to commit 
: bee rey es pele ae rape is punishable 

y not more than 5 years’ imprisonment 
of not over $3,000. pdt Aes 

Rape—In Federal Courts, rape is punishable 
death by hanging. Rape is liable in the Soutiivaes 
South-west to punishment by death, but in prac- 
tically all of these states a recommendation by the 
jury can change the sentence to life imprisonment. 

Arson—where classified in degrees—though the 
number and exact definitions of degrees. vary 
greatly—is in general classified with reference to 
two conditions: first, the character of the building 
burned, whether a dwelling house or structure 
likely to contain a human being; and, second, 
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- Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Utah. 
.- Life imprisonment, under the Baumes and like 


ee eae ST ee _- 


a 2 ates 


Thus the most serious offense is the burning of an 
inhabited dwelling by night, and the least serious, 
the burning of an uninhabited structure by day. 
The Federal Statutes for arson in the first degree 
impose a penalty of not more than 20 years, and 
for the second degree, not more than 20 years and 
a fine of not more than $5,000. 

Arson may bring the death penalty in Alabama, 
Delaware, Illinois, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Life imprisonment or its 20-year 
equivalent, may result in Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Where death results, arson becomes murder and 
is tried as such. 


Burglary—Robbery, and grand larceny, are to 
some extent interchangeable names and crimes, 
and carry penalties which range, in many grades, 
from 1 year to life imprisonment. As in the case 
of assault with intent to kill, the severity of the 
test as fixed by statute depends on whether 

e offender is armed, and how armed; and whether 
the crime is done by day or night; in a building, 
occupied or unoccupied; or on the street; with or 
without threat or force. 

Burglary may fetch a sentence of death in North 
Carolina, or life imprisonment, or its 20-year 
equivalent, in Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, 

diana, Maine, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, 


laws may result in New York and several other 
States, in case of prior felony convictions. 

Robbery may be punished by death in Alabama, 
and Virginia; and by a life term in Arkansas, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, and West Virginia. 

In New York State 15 years is the ordinary 
maximum; the same in case of burglary. 


Robbery may be generally defined as the theft of 
property from the person or immediate presence of 
the victim, accomplished by force or fear. Where 
degrees of robbery are recognized, the distinction is 
generally determined by whether the thief be 
armed or unarmed, though some States also dis- 
tinguish the second from the first degree. 
where eo 3 theft is accomplished by means of 
threats of future rather than immediate injury. 
Federal Statutes fix the penalty for robbery at not 
more than 15 years. 


Grand Larceny is simply theft of property above 
a fixed value, generally $25 to $50—more States 
also classify as rao larceny theft of property 
from the person of the victim, irrespective of value, 


_ United States—Crime and Penalties; 
whether the crime is committed by day or night. 
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though, of course, accomplished without the force, 
or fear which constitutes the crime of robbery. In 
the Federal Courts, grand larceny is punishable by 
not more than 10 years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of not more than $10,000. 

Grand larceny carries penalties of 1 to 15 years, 
taking no account of Baumes laws, the maximum ro 
being in the State of Washington. In general, the™ 
maximum penalty is 7 to 10 years. 


Forgery in general means the false making, imi- 
tating or counterfeiting or alteration of a genuine 
signature or written instrument. There are numer- 
ous Federal Statutes defining and imposing 
penalties for alteration of public records and 
documents. Counterfeiting is punished by impris- 
onment of not more than 15 years and a fine of 
not more than-$5,000. 

In forgery, as in perjury, it is the intent that 
counts. 


Bigamy—A person who, having a husband or 
wife living, marries another, is guilty of bigamy. 
Under Federal Statutes, polygamy (or bigamy) in 
the Territories is punished by imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years and a fine of not more than 
$500. Five years’ imprisonment is the most gen- 
eral maximum penalty in the States for bigamy, 
and fines are quite commonly imposed. 


Perjury under the various State codes usually 
means false testimony on a material point given 
in_an action or proceeding at law. 

Perjury may bring a life or 20-year sentence in 
Alabama, Maine, Rhode Island, and South Dakota, 
if committed in testifying in a case where the de- 
fendant at the trial is liable to a life sentence. In 
New York State, in 1935, the maximum 20-year 
penalties were reduced by law to.5 years, and the 
10-year penalties were cut to 2 years, to induce 
juries to convict more frequently. 


Libel or Slander—Libel is injuring by means of 
publication: slander is injury by word of mouth. 

Under the terms of a 1930 Act of the N. Y. Legis- 
lature, signed by Gov. Roosevelt on April 22, and 
effective on Sept. 1, an action for civil or criminal 
libel cannot be maintained against a reporter, 
editor, publisher or proprietor of a newspaper for 
the publication therein of a ‘‘fair and true’’ report 
of any judicial, legislative or other public and 
official proceedings, or for any heading of. the 
report, provided this fairly reflects: the .contents — 
of the articles published. - 

The Act also provides that in an action for libel 
or slander a defendant may prove mitigating cir- 
cumstances, including the sources of his informa- - 
tion and the grounds for his belief, even though 
he shall have pleaded or attempted to prove justi- 
fication for the published matter on which the 
action is based. . 


Lynchings 


Lynchings in the United States Since 1882 


Source: Monroe N. Work, Director, Department of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Ala., 
and editor of the Negro Year Book 


"No one of the persons lyn 
stances 


“Year.| W. N. |Total, Year.| W. | N. |Totalj| Year.; W. | N. |Total)) Year N. Total 
9 | 113 ||1897..|. 35 | 123 | 158 |/1912 2| 61 | 63 ||1927. o| 16| 16 
$8 | 130 |l1898..| 19 | 101 | 120 ||1913 1| 51] 52 |/1928: 1 | St6aeo ad 
166 | 51 | 211 ||1899::} 21 | 85 | 106 ||1914. 3| 49 | 52 ||1929::] 3 7| 10 
110 | 74} 184 ||1900.:| (9 | 106 | 115 |/1915.:|- 13 | 54 | 67 |/1930. 1] 20| 2 
Sal fe) 28 (Ge | 72/05 |e age) a) ime 2) | 
ge | a3 | Hay toa] ab | St] 38 asie:) 4] 0] ee usie:| 4] gal 
it 8 136 11908... 5 | 57] 62 |/1920. 8] 53] 61 |/1935. 2] 18 |) 20) 
71 | 113 | 184 ||1906.:| 3] 62 | 65 |/1921::] 5] 59 | “64 |/1936 9 9 2 
po} 302) 2at iteee<| 21 8] So liteee | 2 | bo | 33 |\iees.|> Olen 
1 al 3. ‘ 
38 igs 132 1909. 13 | 99 82 1924 9 16 16 1939. .] | 2|) 3 
as i 3 1911. - 60 | 67 |\1926. 7 | 231 30 ||Total. 1,290| 3,400 4,690 
LYNCHINGS BY STATES, 1882—1938 ; 
State Ww. N. , Tot.|; State | W. . {Fot |; State. ; W. , N. | Tot.|| State Ww. | N. Tot. 
68. Dice! © 27 = O/eeaRe 
gaa'Tows...( 27) 42) BaINew 3] 6] t]  Sitenns:| 47) 200) age 
\Ky..- 64| 141] 205||N.M..| 33} 3] 36|/Texas..| 143) 345 488 
La.....) 56| 334) 390)|N. Y... Dee: | Utah... 116 ee ; 
68|| Md... 2] 27 29 N. G.. 15 83 98 Van 16 3 99 
278 Minn. x Ohio..:| 10) 16 W.Va.| 21) 28] 49 
Miss...| 41, 528} 569|)|Okla...| 82] 41] 123||/Wis...,.| 6 9 af 
20 0... 51} 70] 121||Oreg:.- 20, 1] 21}; Wye... 30] 535 
ded. 33) 14| 47 Nope, eS 53 3i 34 Reun--| Zl! a54! 158!| Total.!1,289 3,398 4,687 


ched in 1938 was in the hands of the law when seized. There were 42 in- 
in which officers of the law prevented lynchings. 
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516 U. S—Descriptive; Area, by Years and States 
Area of the United States—1790-1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


U. S. Incl. Possessions U. S., Excluding Possessions Possessions 
Census EM Ueda, at ea Ap Sead Oey Se SET MER Bee an ce ne 
nd Per Cent} Land and |Per Cent 
Year | '4vater | of 1930 | “Water | of 1930 | Land Water | Gross Area 
Square Miles Square Miles Square Miles Square Miles|Square Miles 
D790 alas $92,135 23.9 92 133 29.5 ao7 YSU =4,155 |.-.-- Srorearehnte 
, 23.9 92,135 29 5 867.980 24,155 Ase tee mae a 
46.0 1,720,122 56.8 1,685,865 84,207 Squares ieee . 
47.9 1,792,223 59.2 1,753,588 BS'63b Sh eciias actos ve 
47.9 1,792,223 59.2 1,753,588 38,685 7 Vs /eixisateeee < 
47.9 1,792,223 59.2 1,753,588 38,635 |... Benacic 
80.2 2,997,119 99.0 2,944,337 52,782: [isis ceeetonne 
81.0 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,965 52,824 pope sce ree 
96.8 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,965 52,82: 586,400 
96.8 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,965 52,824 586,400 
96.8 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,965 52,824 586, 
100.0 3,026.789 100.0 2,974,1 52,630 710,924 
100.0 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,890 52,899 711,451 
100.0 3.026 789 100.0 2,973,776 53,013 711,58: 
100.0 3,026,789 100.0 2,973,776 53,013 711,606 


Eee dS che Ogu WEG 2 RR le Ae dk Ji mc ae Dod SED EM 2 J wen 
Water area excludes oceans. Strait of Juan de Fuca, Strait of Ga,, Gulf of Mex., or Great Lakes. 


LAND AND WATER AREA OF STATES, BY RANK, 1930 (Square Miles) 


Land Surface Water Surface Total Area 
States Raak [— yi | _———_—_—_ 

Area | Sq. Miles Acres Sq. Miles Acres | Sq. Miles Acres 
28 51,279 32,818,560 719 460,160) _51,998 33,278,720 
5 113,810 72,338,400 146 93,440| 113,956 72,931,840 

26 52,525 33,616,000 810 518,40 53,33 4,134, 
2 155,652 99,617,280 2,64 1,692,800} 158,297 | 101,310,080 
7 103,658 66,341,120 29) 185,600} 103,948 66,526,720 

46 084,800 145 92,80) ; 177, 
be 1,965 1,257, “a 40. eee 2,370 1,516,800 
21 54,861 35,111,040 3,805 | 2,435,200) 58,666 37,546,240 
20 58,725 37,584,000 0 345,60) 59,265 37,929,600 
12 83,354 53,346,560 534 341,760} 83, 53,688,320 
23 56,043 35,867,520 622 398,080 6,665 36,265,600 
37 36,045 23,068,800 309 197,760 36,354 23,266,560 
24 55,586 35,575,040 561 359,040 56,147 35,934,080 
RBISAS, iilsisiegcltie ofoe ae oe 13 81,774 52,335,360 384 245,760} 82,158 52,581,120 
WSGRMIORY,.% (6015 54-040! 36 40,181 25,715,840 417 266,880} 40,598 25,982,720 
30 45,409 29,061,760 3,097 | 1,982,080} 48,506 31,043,840 
38 29,895 132,800 3,145 | 2,012,800 i 21,145,600 
41 9,941 6,362,240 2,386 | 1,527,040 12,327 +889,280 
5,144,960 22 145,280 2 5,290,240 

22 57,480 36,787,200 50 320,000} 57,980 +107, 
11 80,858 51,749,120 3,824 | 2,447,360 84,682 54,196,480 

31 46,362 29,671,680 50: 321,92 46,865 993, 

18 68,727 43,985,280 693 443,520 19,420 x 

3 146,131 523,840 866 554,240} 146,997 94,078,080 

15 76,808 49,157,120 712 455,680} 77, 612, 
da 6 109,821 70,285,440 869 556,160} 110,690 70,841,600 
New Hampshire......... 43 9,031 5,779,840 310 198,400 9,341 5,978,240 
New Jersey............. 45 7,514 4,808,960 710 454,400 8,224 5,263,360 
New Mexico............ 2 122,503 78,401,920 131 83,840] 122,634 78,485,760 
29 47,654 30,498,560 1,550 992, 49,204 31,490,560 
27 48,740 1,193,600 3,686 | 2,359,040] 52,426 33,552,640 
16 70,183 44,917,120 6 418,560} 70,837 5,335,680 
35 40,740 26,073,600 300 192,000 04 26.265.600 
17 69,414 44,396,160 643 411,520 70,057 44,807,680 
9 95,607 61,188,480 1,092 698,880} 96,699 61,887,360 
32 44,832 28,692,480 294 88,160} 45,126 28,880,640 
48 A 2,8: 181 115,840 248 720 
39 30,495 19,516,800 494 6,1 30,989 19,832,960 
14 76,868 49,195,520 747 478,080] 77,615 673,600 
“| oBtSEG | GPR | gine | AS] ce Ges | ah seeeD 

: . 238, 896 | 170,202, 
10 82, 52,597,760 2,806 | 1,795, 84,9) 32°393°800 

5,839,3 440 281 9,5 6,120,9 

33 40,262 25,767,680 2,365 | 1,513,600) - 42,627 27,281,280 

19 66,836 42 040 2,291 | 1,466,240} 69,127 ,241, 
40 24,022 15,374,080 148 ,720| 24,170 15,468,800 
25 55,256 35,363,840 810 518,400} 56,066 35,882,240 
8 97,548 62,430,720 366 234,240) 97,914 62,664,960 


Total U. S 2,973,776 |1,903,216,640 53,013 |33,928,32013,026,789 |1,937,144,960 
Area in square miles of U. S. Possessions (acres in Ohio, 3,443 square miles of L: q 5 
parentheses)—Alaska, 586,400 (375,296,000); Guam. Pennkylvanias 891 square Sey regan Erie. 
206 (131,840); Hawaii, 6,407 (4,100,480); Canali Washington, 1,765 square miles of Strait Juan de 
Zone, 549 (351,360); Philippines, 114,400 (73,216,- | Fuca and Strait of Georgia. 
000); Puerto Rico, including adjacent islands, 3,435 Wisconsin, 2,378 square miles of Lake Superior 
(2,198,400); American Samoa, 76 (48,640); Virgin] and 7,500 square iniles of Lake Michigan. 
Islands, 133 (85,120); total’ Possessions—711,606 | The Supreme Court of the United States (Feb 
(455,426,560). Figures for possessions are revised.| 5, 1934) redefined the boundary between New 
The. States enumerated below contain approx-| Jersey and Delaware. In the circular area within 
imately additional square miles, as follows: 12 miles of Newcastle, the whole width of the 
Illinois, 1,674 square miles of Lake Michigan. Delaware River belongs to Delaware. South of 
Indiana, 230 square miles of Lake Michigan. that, the boundary iotows the ship channel. 3 
Michigan, 16,653 square miles of Lake Superior, The Supreme Court of the Unite States 
12,922 square miles of Lake Michigan, 9,925 square | (March 17, 1930) established the true location of 
miles of Lake Huron, and 460 square miles of Lakes} that part of the 100th Meridian of Longitude 
St. Clair and Erie. west from Greenwich which is a portion of the 
peg eee eee mes 8 any eee Done eny here ee OR HomE a Texas, trans- 
ew York, 3, square miles of Lakes Ontario] ferring .6 square les of land are; 
and Erie, Oklahoma to Texas. oe 
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United States—Births, Deaths, and Rates 
Births and Deaths with-Rates in the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


g Figures cover birth registration istri i ; 
« area, including the District of Columbia, and are ex —7 
f births, which in 1937 numbered 73,609, or 3.3 per 100 live births, varying from 30 in Woon 
: 5.7 in Georgia. : 
ee 
Births Dehth 
Year 5 Pop. of 
Males | Females Totals Males {Females Totals Area 
Number. | Rate. Number. | Rate. 
398,102] 818,983 | 25.0 486,682 | 14.8 | 32,788,670 
657,691 1,353,792 24.7 776,222 | 14.2 | 54,771,416 
662,485] 1,363,649 | 24. 996,627 | 18.3 | 55,515,241 
667,845) 1,373,435 | 22.3 798,104 | 13.0 | 61.483.423 
733,552) 1,508,874 23.7 836,134 13.1 | 63,740,689 
832,670) 1,714,261 | 24.2 825,511.| 11.7 | 70,738,177 
863,080) 1,774,911 22.3 938,545 | 11.8 415, 
871,626) 1,792,646 22.2 992,237, 12.3 ,694, 
938,183 1,930,614 22.4 1,006,994 11.7 | 86,256,025 
911,907 1,878,880 21.5 1,030,518 11.8 | 87,486,096 
902,430} 1,856,068 | 20.7 a 1,093,511 12.2 | 89,682,476 
1,038,549} 2,137,836 20.6 é 1,176,805 | 11.4 {103,575,656 
1,085,524] 2,233,149 | 19.8 8 1,361,987 | 12.0 |113,050,663 
1,055,106} 2,169,920 18.9 491 1,369,757 | 11.9 |115,097,972 
1,071,982} 2,203,958 18.9 | 723,315 | 598,052 | 1,321,367 | 11.3 [116,644,000 
1,028,356} 2,112,760 18.0 | 714,277 | 587,128 | 1,201,405 11.1 |117,460,000 
1,010,157| 2,074,042 | 17.4 | 704,506 | 588,763 | 1,293,269 | 10.9 |118,858.000 
1,012,361} 2,081,232 | 16.5 | 737,312 | 604,794 | 1,342,106 | 10.7 |125,770,000 
1,054,933) 2,167,636 17.1 772,595 | 624,308 | 1,396.903 | 11.0 |126,626,000 
1,049,616} 2,155,105 16.9 | 771,320 | 621,432 | 1,392,752 | 10.9 ,o21, 
1,045,325} 2,144,790 | 16.7 | 821,439 | 657,789 | 1,479,228 | 11.5 429, 
1,072,696} 2,203,337 17.0 | 808,834 | 641,593 | 1,450,427 11.2 |129,257,000 
ae 1,114,421} 2;286/962 | 17,6 | 764,902 | 616,489 1,381 301 10.6 (180,218,000 
| Se Foe eee ala tetenvaslepecavboss sta dee sees | Le SBTeT OC, 10-20 en 


Of the 1938 births, whites numbered 2,005,955; Negroes, 267,700; other races, 13,307. 

Of the 1938 deaths, whites numbered 1,195,431; Negroes, 178,573; other races, 17,387. 

Beginning with 1933 the birth and death registration areas became the same, covering the 48 states 
(and the District of Columbia) and 100 percent of the population. 


_ The birth and death rates in the above table are per. 1,000 population. 
; In the above table, all the figures are for the birth registration area, and for 1933 and since they 


cover both areas. 


The rates are per 100,000 population. 


> 

eel veiera 

Sue ew 418 | Sei73 

=2 § 61/82) & 

= %s 

<5 zs | 6 |e8| < 
,409.6 155.8) 79.0\123.0| 76.5 
1364.6 159.7| 79.6|123.5| 79.6 
,335.0 165.7| 81.4/123.5| ‘81.2 
404.3 168.7} 82.1|119.9f 82.9 
425.5 171.7) 82.0\124.6} 84.5 
g09.1 170.1} 80.3)128.6} 81.2 
287.4 146.7) 80.5|107.5| 78.6 
303.8 159.1| 83.2] 97.0) 81.7 
1,158.2 156.3! 85.6) 85.6) 80.6 
1,173.9 164.6] 86.2) 84.3) 82.9 
1,219.7 173.8) 88.7| 81.3} 86.9 
1,173.0 176.5} 91.1| 78.0) 88.9 
1,184.1 185.7] 92.8) 75.9) 81.0 
1,225.4 199.5} 95.1] 76.6) 82.8 
1,193.4 196.0} 95.7} 71.4) 80.4 
1,206.6 208.2} 96.1] 70.3} 83.4 
1,191.9} 210.8) 95.9 67.6} 82.1 
.. |1,133.9] 213.6 97.3| 63.4} 81.0 
.- 1,107.0] 212.6) 98.9 60.7} 79.0 
..|1,087.8] 223.4/102.0 56.4| 79.3 
. {1,067.1 227.7|102.2| 53.6] 75.8 
.|1,103.2] 239.9 106.2} 51.1) 77.3 
1,092.2; 244.9/107.9 49.8| 76.6 
151.8} 265.8/111.0} 50.6] 90.8 
122.1 268.1/112.0! 49.0) 86.5 
1060.9! 268,9,114.6| 44.6| 85.7 


causes: 
Deaths from certain ee (1920) 99,916: (1 


arrests era1: (1931) 81,395; (1932) 75, 


4 eaba8)° Ae (1934) 71,609; (1935) 70,080; (1936) 


+ 11,527; (1937) 69,324; (1938) 63,736. 


DEATH RATES FROM CHIEF CAUSES, IN U. S. 


102.7 


» 2 o 

= 3 ~ 

= o ra c a 

= ney ee | = ° 7] 
48| 2 183|-3) & 3a eae 
23 2 sa] 3 o = os i) 
as Z <a] a ie) < 1°) <5 
15.3) 103.0) 3.9] 15.8 7.2) 5.9) 13.4 12.1 | 
16.2! 102.6} 4.3) 16.6 7A! 4.9) 13.0 12.3 
17.5} 105.1) 5.9) 16.7 7.0| 4.4) 12.6). 12.5 
17.1) 105.6} 7.3] 14.2 7.1] 5.8) 12.3 12.8 
17.0| 107.9} 9.0) 13.4 7.7) 5.2) 11.4 12.6 
15.9] 97. 9.3) 12.2 6.8] 2.7) 9.6 12.2 
14.9} 88.1] 9.4] 11.4 7.5] 1.6) oi@ 11.8. 
16.0} 89.2) 10.4) 10.2 7.1) Lor oan 13.4 
16.8) 85.0) 11.4] 12.5 8.5] 1.8) 7.4 144 
18.3} 87.9} 12.4) 11.8 8.3} 2.6) 7.5 14.1, 
17.7) 89.3) 14.7) 11.5 8.1] .3.2]) Te 14,7 
16.4] 88.8} 15.5) 12.1 8.4] 3.2] 7.4 14. 
16.9} 96.5] 17.1) 12.1 8.6] 3.6] 7.3 15.2 
18.0) 98.5) 18,0} 12.8 8.8] 3.9] 7.2 15.0 
17.5| 92.6) 19.6] 13.3 8.8) 3.9] 7.5 15.0 
19.0} 95.2} 20.8) 13.6 8.8| 4.0| 7.6 15.3 
18.8} 91.2} 23.3) 14.0 8.5) 3.7) 7.2 15.2 
19.0} 90.8) 24.5) 15.7 9.0} 3.5] 7.2 15.3 
20.4) 87.1) 25.1) 16.8 9.3} 3.3) 7A 15.2 
21.9} 87.1} 21.9) 17.4 9.2} 2.5] 7.2, 14.2 
21.3} 82.9] 23.3) 15.9 9.6] 2.6) 7.4 14.1 
22.1; 84.2) 26.8) 14.9 9.5} 2.9) 7.7 14.3 
22.2} 81.2) 26.8) 14.3 8.3] 2.6) 7.9 12.7 
23.7| 83.2) 27.8) 14.2 8.0} 2.9) 8.2 12.8 
23.7|' 79.6) 28.8) 14.9 7.6} 2.6) 8.5 ita 
23.8) 77.2| 23.51 15.2 6.81 2.01 8.5 11.0 
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CROOR KON WANE 


925) 


509; 


micide—(1920) 6,205; (1925) 8,893; (1930) 


,160; 


(1932) 11,035; (1933) 12,124; 


lem (1935) 10,587; (1936) 10,252; (1937) 
' 9.811 9,799. 
s oe. 4 by sex)—Male (1934) 9,850;,. (1935) 


"Homicide (by 

"8,554; (1936) 8,134; (1937) 7,731; (1938) 6,935. 
eet se C194) 3,205; (1933) 3,033; (1936) 2, 
~ (1937) 2,080; (1938) 1,864 


098; 


900) 24,287; (1905) 28,634; (1910) 


1 
“4g sigs (isi5) 51,406: (1920) 62,492; (1925) 80, 


(by 
0,591; (1936) 77,329; (1937) 74,827; (1938 
eed 5 


646; 


(1830) 95,379; (1931) 93,662; (1932) 85,737; (1933) 


32. 
EB - —Mal 1934) 72,139; (1935) 
Accidents (by sex) ale ( 5 does. | 


Female (1934) 28,838; (1935) 29,182; (1936) 32,723: 
(1937) 30,378: (1938) ‘28,451. 

Alcoholism—(1910) 2,909; (1915) 2,945; (3935) 
3,694: (1930) 4,158; (1931) 3,933; (1932) 3,049; 
i933} 3,297; (1934) 3,655; (1935) ' 3,340; (1936) 3,714: 
1937) 3,305; (1938) 2,569. 

Cirrhosis of the liver—(1910) 7,485; (1915) 8,439; 
(1930) 8,583; (1931) 8,851; (1932) 8,681; (1933) | 
9,349: (1934) 9,733; (1935) 10,083; (1936) 10,587; 
(1937) 10,960; (1938) 10,808. Hy 

Syphilis—(1934) 11,726; (1935) 11,590; (1936) 
12,612; (1937) 13,221; (1938) 12,670. 

Cancer—(1934) 134,428: (1935) 137,649; (1936) 
142,612; (1937) 144,774; (4938) 149,204. 

Diseases of the heart—(1934) 303,724; (1935) 
312,333: (1936) 341,350; (1937) 346,401, 

Suicide—Male (1934) 14,564; (1935) 13,942; (1936 
13,971: (1937) 14,793; (1938) 15,376. Female (1934 
4,364;" (1935) 4,272; (1936) 4,323; (1937) 4,501; 
(1938) 4,426. 


fe 
516 
iG United States—Population, 1790-1930 
United States Population (Official Census), 1790-1940 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
_ Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
State. 1790. 1800. 1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1850. 
Sees eRe we (2 Sori Musaeoretee 127,901 309,527] 590,756] 771,623 
7 ene pe ees pels 1,663] 141273] “g0,388| 97,574] 2001897 
GS TMOR Ea eee ois aa) gavate ie pote os Peuued bs. Gcoe lend [retest Ruse co bi ant Pale ailets iabe loe Mei eat otlsle sinus, ['ofebaneteentanvee "7 
cee 7,946| 251.002] ° 261,942] " 275,248] 297,675] 309,978] 370,792 
“EEA epee 737/096 64,273 72.674 72,749 76,748 78,085 91,532 
District of Columbia. |.......... 14,093 24,023 33,039 39.834 43.712 51,687 
BULGVIGS ed 5 sie’ vyeisssalf'e SOY GES 4 Baap apetnanuerct lo seertseeg | joa Goatees s " ’ 
feat ato aaniags 2,548] °° 162,686] °° 252,433] ° 340,989] 516,823] 691,392) 906,185 
Things, ae Sages Me j 12/282 55,21 157.445] 476,183] 851,470 
Indiana. . 24'520| 147,178] 343,031 685,866] 988,416 
OWS... +: pes Roe ss|-- au gii| soa.giz| "ger biz fei 192214 
73,677 40 .317 ‘ ; 5 
ee ee 76,.556| 153,407 215.739] 352,411 517,762 
Maine... ; 96,540 228.705] 298,335] 399,455] 501,793} 583,169 
ee ve noe ace 378,787 2)845 ir $40 523 337 610,408 737099 994/514 
hi TTS sce S06 A ( , s 5 . 
Michigan. G1 a a aad ta 4,762 8,896 31,639] 212,267 397,654 
VUINTIGHO GEG om celowicceeiat ttc) oele:0 vivelficlw a e's ote oo flere SE Oe OG Pile Bors ane lor eo taser: " 
IssIDGIOaed cs doce eeko ss. 8,850 40,352 75,448| " 136,621 375,651 606,526 
caer ie viiassl"yosasal GA. REN] GERRI tae) ae 
New Hampshire..... ; 85 : 5 5 . 
Now Jersey . 3 184,139] 211,149] 245.562) 277.57 320:823| 373,306 489,988 
RSREI OMEN EG NCU reteP tania ciel ave! csaucksre KpMasareliate atala See sey ellcr seas asopenll pam eta da wuctlats eile, miajeys bein apart ick hate aetna etetee A 
New York. . 340,120] " 589,051] ° 959,049] “1,372.812]° 1,918,608] 2,428,921] 3,097,394 
North:Carolin: 393,751| . 478,103] 555,500] 638,829] 737,987] 753,419 869,039 
Qhio. «e.seseeeeeeeefeee seers 45,365, 230,760] 581,434] 937,903} 1,519,467 1,980,329 
IME Becae gt aT ut ats) | « io\<Sliei pa: 80.0 ore. 8><I1:6' 0 %e tui ee)a:e #oi] 9.Olel olmiurs)s tofelflc ee) ald diets sie [le bin oe, po aleln a! EEN 6, suinhalepelig ea~ 
Pentsyivania 434,373| °° 602,365|' °° 810,091] 1,049,458] 1,348,233] 1,724,033] 2.311.786 
Rhode Island......-- 68.825 69.122 76,931 83,059 97,199 108,830 147,545 
South Carolina... ... 249, 073 345,591] 415,115} 502/741 581,185] 594,398] _ 668,507 
Tennessee.......... 35,691; 105,602}  261,727/ 422/823) 681,904] 829,210} 1,002,717 
ens OH 06, SS DOO oo Seek Hen teed Bis Seis e eee MSE Sie cpl ODE so .aoaee mo! Aer sel oc feigsct: aay 
PEL icin a viet 416, bole» «fo eee ta 9 «wiv cee ere sie vio ele 610 0.2 v.01 s a fe lele 0.0 pis = 0 fies e/a cin vie sv [ice ole clue eteb= . 
Vermont. $5,425] ” 154,465] ” 217,895] ” 235,981] ~" 280,652] ” 291,948] — 314,120 
Virginia... 747.610] 880,200} 974,600] 1,065,366] 1,211,405] 1,239!797| 1-421,661 
Poca CTs ARR Ps GBP cts | ee ws 'a1d vs ic bie SM, pared SwRORa Alton See cle 30.945| 305,391 
_ TotalU.S........| 3,929,214] 5,308,483! 7,239,881] 9,638,453| 12,866,020| 17,069,453! 23,191,876 
State. 1870. 1880. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. (a) 1940. 
Alabama...... 996,992] 1,262,505] 1,513,401] 1,828,697] 2,138,093] 2,348,174] 2,646,248] 2,830,285 
Arizona... ..... 9,658] ° 40.440] ° 88,243] "122'931 4" 435,573| _ 497.789 
Arkansas... . 484'471| 802'525] 1,128,211] 1,311,564 1,948'268 
California... : 560,247| 864,694| 1/213,398| 1/485'053 873,688 
Colorado...:::} 39/864 413,249| '539,700 1,118'820 
Connecticut ‘ 746,258} 908,420 1,710,112 
Delaw: 168,493| 184735 264; 
District of Col 230,392] 278,718 663,153 
Pemaee es 391/422] 528/542 1,877,791 
Gpmgia. cis. 1,837,353] 2,216,331 3)119:9 
MOAR ae 3: 88,548 BRED 523, 
Illinois... 2. 3,825,352] 4,821'550 7,874,155 
Indiana... .... 2'192'404| 2'516.462 3,416,152 
Towa. odeaes. 1'912/297] 2'231'853 "535.4 
Kansas. .....: 364 996 1,428,108] 1,470,495| 1/690,949] 1'769;257| 1/880,999| 1,799,137 
Kentucky... 1/858,635| 2/147,174| 2)289'905| 2'416'630| 2'614,589| 2'839'927 
Louisiana. 1,118,588] 1,381}625] 1,656,388] 1;798/509] 2)101,5¢3] 21355,821 
661,086] 694,466] °742'371 768,014] _'797'423| 845,139 
aryland : 1,042'390] 1,188,044| 1,295,346] 1,449'661| 1,631'526| 1,811.546 
Massachusetts .| 1,457,351] 1,783/085| 2'238'947| 2'805,346|-3,366,416| 3/852'356| 4'249'614| 47319'339 
Michigan..... 1184/59] 1/636,937| 2'093}890| 2'420/982] 2'810,173| 3°668/412| 4'842'325] 5/245/012 
Minnesota. .... 439,706] _'780,773] 1,310,283] 1,751,394| 2,075,708] 2'387'125| 2'563°953| 2'785'39 
Mississippi... .| | 827,922] 1,131/597]| 1,289,600] 1/551,270| 1,797,114] 1°790,618] 2'009'821| 2'181'763 
Missouri. ..... 1,721,295] 2,168,380] 2'679,185| 3,106,665] 3,293,335] 3:404'055| 31629'367| 3:776.73 
Montana... 27595] ° 39/1 9'924) '243'320| "3760 48 37,60 4,13 
Nebraska 122,993] 452/402] 1,062/656] 1,066.3 1,313,468 
Nevada....... 42,491 62, 1355 42,335 10,014 
NewHampshire 318/300] 346,991] 376,530] 411,588 89'716 
New Jersey. . 906,096} 1,131,116] 1,444°933] 1,883/669 4,148) 562 
New Mexico... 91/874] '119/565| 160/282] “195,310 28,687 
New York... ..| 4,382'759] 5,082'871] 6,003,174] 7,268'894 13,379,622 
North Carolina] 1,071,361] 1)399'750| 13617'949| 1'893'810 3,563,17 
North Dakota. AEE EDA Selle eleracs cook 190,983] 319,146 639:690 
Ohio. ...| 2,665,260] 3,198,062] 3,672'329] 4,157'545 6,889,623 
MORINNOMA AN sac calles aks. 258,657| 790,391 27329'808 
TORON. & 0). 6 H 90,923) 174,768} 317,704 13,53 1,087,717 
Pennsylvania. .| 3,521,951) 4, ave ‘891] 5,258,113] 6,302,115 9'891'709 
Rhode Island.:| 217,353] °276:531| 345,506] '428'556 "711.669 
South Carolina. 705,606} 995,577| 1,151,149] 1,340,316 1,905,815 
South Dakota..| 14,181] 135.177] _'348'600| ‘401/570 "641,134 
Ear 2,9: 
6,418 
Wise at da aneens 1,315 407 1,693°330 se 0c 2 
consin..... 1315, .693/330] 2,069/042 3 0} 26327 : 
Wyoming. - 9/118] ° 20/789| ° 62/555 1531 5.965 ia4'4032 meta eer 
Total U.S. . . .|38,558,371|50,155,783|62,947,714]75,994,575 |91,972,266 |105,710,620|122,775,046|131,409,881 


pat) Preliminary 3 bel i Alaska, 59,278 (1940 est. 

opulation of possessions—Alaska, 1940 es eS ;000); American Sam: : 

18,509 Sige tend 1,118 on U. 8, Naval reservations and on sh ps stationed there); Healt Sea a8 
(1939 — 414,991); Canal Zone, 39,467; Philippines, 1940—16, tos, 303; yee Rico, 1,543 9 (estimated vA 
1,723,534 on Dec. 1, 1935); Virgin Islands, 22,012: military, naval ‘and consular service abienas 30,453, : 
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— - > . 
; Birth Rates in U. S. by States, 1924-1938 
F Source: United States Bureau of the Census; rates are per 1,000 estimated population k 
1924) 1925| 1926] 1927| 1928] 1929) 1930] 1931 1932) 1933, 1934) 1935) .956 1937 |1938 
‘ Registra. Area = 20.6| 19.8] 18.9] 18.9] 18.0) 17.4) 16.5) 17.1 16.9] 16.7] 17.0 17%6 
1 Alab ae 24.5 5 
ama _.... | 26.3} 24.5] 24.0] 24.0] 23.3] 23.0]°21.4) 22.6) 22.0 21.0} 21.3} 21.4 
Arizona 21.1] 20.9) 21.4) 22.4] 24.0] 22.0] 20.3) 19.7) 20.9) 22.5 23.5} 25.5| 26.4 
Arkansas ay Ss See 921] 20.8] 20.2] 22.1] 21.7] 19.5] 18.4) 19.0] 17.9] 16.6 17.2| 18.2 
. California. fy “4)°17.1] 16.6| 15.8] 14.8} 14.8] 14.1) 13.4 12.8| 13.2} 13.4) 13.9] 15.3) 16.5 
: Colorado... oT FOG; | RA RR, DRIER eT TR ire et 17.7| 16.8] 16.3) 16.9] 17.7| 17.1) 18.3 19.2 
Connecticut.......| 21-4 19.8} 19.1] 18.7] 18.0} 17.1] 17.2) 15.6 14.3) 13.4} 13.1] 13.0} 12.8) 13.1 13.7 
OIAWAFG . 0... oes: 19.2) 20.2} 18.0] 18.2) 18.3 18.1} 18.7| 17.4] 17.4] 15.7} 15.8} 15.8] 15. 16.7} 17.0 
District of Col..... 50.2) 19.6) 19.0] 19.1) 18.7] 18.4] 19.1 18.4) 19.3| 18.3] 18.1] 18.2] 18.9} 19.7 20.6 
B MOTI. nis o «5 oa 32°5| 23.8] 27.1| 25.6] 21.5] 18.8} 18.3) 18.0) 17.9 16.5| 16.8] 17.4] 17.1) 17.7) 18.6 
| Georgia Ds ae] Ra RR Re ee 21.0! 21.5} 20.4| 21.5) 20.8] 20.1) 20.8 21.0 
LO ee ec eoess| 21.2] 20.8 20.5} 19.8] 20.5] 20.0] 19.0] 15.4 19.8] 19.8] 21.1] 21.0} 22.9 
m Tir |: er 19.6| 19.1) 18.6] 18.3) 17.4) 17.0 16.8] 15.4] 14.4] 13.9) 14.1) 14.3] 143 14.6) 15.6 
. Endiana. .......«-. 22.1] 20.8} 20.1] 19.7) 18.9] 18.3 18.2] 17.0] 15.9] 15.0| 15.4] 15.4) 15.6 16.1] 17.3 
. Towa...... 20.2) 19.6] 18.7] 18.2) 17.6) 17.1) 17.3 16.8] 16.2) 15.7] 16.8} 16.2) 16.8) 16.5 16.9 
‘ Bac .| 20.9} 20.1 19.1] 18.8] 18.2] 17.4] 17.9] 17.5] 16.9 16.4] 17.4] 16.3) 15.9} 15.7 15.9 
, Kentucky 26.6) 25.2} 23.8 a 23.0| 21.7) 22.6] 21.3] 21.9] 20.0) 21.3) 20.3 19.3] 19.2] 21.2 
. caccafeacssfece» | 22-9] 20.5] 20.3} 20.4 20.5} 20.5} 18.8] 20.3] 19.9] 20.7) 21.2 22.9 
Maine. .. -| 23.7) 22.3] 20.9}. 20.7 20.8} 20.0] 20.2) 20.1] 19.7] 18.2 18.8| 18.6] 17.9] 17.8) 17.8 
: Maryland.......-- 22°6| 21.9] 21.0] 20.5] 19.9] 18.5 18.5] 17.5| 17.5) 16.6] 16.4) 16.3 15.9] 16.5} 17.5 
/ Massachusetts. ... - 32°7| 21.2] 20.3] 19.9) 18.9} 17.5 17.3] 16.2! 16.0) 14.7) 14.8} 14.4 13.9} 13.9) 13.8 
! Michigan........- 23.4| 23.1] 22.4] 22.1] 21.1] 20.8) 20.6) 19.0 18.0| 17.2} 17.9] 18.5] 18.5] 19.0} 20.1 
Bs, Minnesota.......- 22.6] 21.7| 21.0] 20.2) 19.5 18.3| 18.5] 18.1] 17.9] 17.1) 17.5] 17.5 18.1} 18.1] 18.9 
= Mississippi 23.1] 23.7) 26.3] 25.3) 24.4 22.9] 24.0] 22.5} 23.0} 22.0] 23.8) 24.1 24.6| 25.8} 26.5 
uri... CEPA Ps ae 18.6| 17.6| 16.9} 17.0} 16.4] 15.9) 15.0 15.3} 14.6] 14.1] 14.3] 14.7 
" Montana......-.. 18.8} 18.9] 18.2) 18.1] 18.5) 18.7 18.6| 18.0] 17.0] 16.8] 18.7) 18.9] 19.6) 19.0 19.8 
Webraska......-.- 22.6) 21.8] 21.0} 20.5) 20.5 19.4] 19.6] 19.4] 18.3] 17.7] 18.4|-17.1] 17.4 16.3| 16.4 
4 > ea eres ace CIN ore Bo Cee 142) 14.6] 13.2] 13.3] 14.1] 15.6) 14.4 14.2| 17.2] 18.7 
: New Hampshire...| 22.3 20-7) 19.1] 19.2 i8.8| 17.6] 17.8] 16.3] 16.2] 15.1) 15.9) 15.5 15.1| 15.0) 15.4 
‘4 New Jersey . “| 21.6} 20.4) 19.5] 19.1 18.0| 17.2] 16.8} 15.6] 14.7) 13.3 12.8] 12.7] 12.4] 12.6] 12.9 
New Mexico. 3 eee Ce Sel Gores Pe 27:1| 28.6| 29.1] 29.4) 29.2} 30.3] 31.3] 30.6 32.8] 33.9 
New York “|° 20.5} 19.9) 18.9] 19.0 18.3] 17.5} 17.1] 16.2| 15.6) 14.6 14.4| 14.3] 14.1) 14.3 14.6 
North Carolina “| 31.0] 29.0] 27.9| 27.7! 26.4 24:7) 24.1] 23.1| 23.7] 22.6) 23.6] 23.0 22.0] 22.6] 22.9 
North Dakota..... 21.5) 21.8) 22.3) 21.9] 22.2 21.6] 21.7| 20.9] 20.4) 19.0) 20.9] 19.5 19.3] 17.9| 18.5 
1) (ee 21.4! 20.3) 19.6) 19.3) 18.5 17.7| 17.8| 16.2] 15.2) 14.3] 14.9) 15.1 15.4] 16.0] 16.7 
Oklahoma ees CR Pee |. F | 18.4| 16.8] 17.7] 17.8] 16.8) 17.7 19.0] 17.4| 16.5) 16.3] 17.3 
( ee 418.3) 17.7| 16.6) 16.1 15.2) 14.1] 14.1] 13.6} 13.1) 12.3 43.1] 13.1] 13.7] 15.1) 15.8 
Pennsylvania. ..... 94.5) 23.4! 22.3) 22.4] 21.2 19.8} 19.6| 18.3] 17.1] 15.8] 16.0) 16.0 15.7] 15.8] 16.3 
Rhode Island...... 23.4| 22.2| 20.7| 20.6 19.3] 18.0] 17.7} 16.5) 16.3) 15.2 15.2] 15.0] 15.0] 15.0) 15.5 
South Carolina.... 27.8}... wo ac.| 25.0] 22.7] 23.2} 22.4 23.2) 22.4] 24.3) 22.1] 21.1) 21.7 21.9 
South Dakota..... ee || 19/1] 18:6] 19-0] 18.6] 18.6) 17.2) 17.4 
‘Tennessee. . . - 21.5|'19.6| 19.5| 20.0] 19.5) 19.4 18.3| 18.8] 18.9] 17.7) 18.0} 18.5 
Weras...<-.-..---|---+:|----:|-32-"|-aa sida gl 946] 95.41 93.61 23.4 18.0] 19.3] 18.9} 18.2] 18.8 19.6 | 
Utah... 57.0| 26.2) 26.0) 24.6) 25.4| 23.6 93.4) 23.2) 24.6] 24.7] 24.3) 24.5 25.5 
Vermont. 20.0| 19.6| 19.6] 18.7) 19.2 18.3| 16.4] 16.5| 17.6) 17.5 17.0) 16.5| 16.5 
Virginia. 24.3) 24.3) 23,5| 22.4| 22.5) 21.3 21.7| 20.0] 20.1] 19.5} 19.2 19.2] 19.8 
Washington...... 16.1} 15.5) 15.2| 14.6] 14.7) 13.9 13.4) 13.0] 13.9] 13.7) 14.2) 15.1 16.1 
West V | 26.9] 27.1) 25.8 23.8) 24.0! 22.4] 21.9] 20.3 23.0| 23.0} 22.3] 22.6] 22.8 
Wisconsin.......-. 30°5| 19:7/ 20.2). 19.9] 19.0) 19.3| 18.6) 18.2| 17.3) 17.7) 18.1 18.1| 18.3] 18.8 
Wyoming......... 59°9| 20.5| 20.6 20.4' 19.8' 19.8' 19.8 18.6. 18.3! 19:8 18.8' 20.4] 19.3! 21.0 


F “Hawaii (1932) 27.4; (1933) 25.2; (1934) 24.3; (1935) 23.8; (1936) 21.9. 
= The 1938 rates are based on 1937 population estimates. 


: j BIRTHS IN U. S. BY STATES, 1938 
x “The figures exclude stillbirths. 


182 | Massachusetts.....-.-.-- 61,262|| Oregon........+.+ voce ae Oe 


Michigan. ......--s++-++« 96,963 || Pennsylvania... . 165,984 

99 || Minnesota.......------++ 50,062 | Rhode island . 0,536 

(Mississippi 53,694|| South Carolina 41,120 
ISGOUT]. 2b. oe ee eae cles South Dakota. 3 en 4 


i 1938 there were born in the United States 25,644 sets of twins, 


quadruplets (4 girls). 


—_— 


: BIRTHS IN 1938 BY AGE OF PARENTS ; 
| Age Mother| Father 


Age Mother) Father Age Mother, Father 
2 SOS i pein Be perenne R ry: |_______ : 
rf ears 611,135] 645,757 45-49 years.... 6,141| 76,300 — 
ee Se Cacia 2,286,062 ie vent 7399 494,353 50-54 years. isa 5 28,398 ay 
554 REE oer. Meo e soo ig aa” 395: 55 yIs., Le i 
ix 1216 years... 208'106 git 165,351 |x" stated....- : 68,317 
90-24 years....| 720,383) 445,121 f 


aes ; f the father is reported as under 14 years, of the age of the mother — 
; 4s reported as Lal Dosey ¢3 years| ‘a confirmatory report is requested of the State vital statistics 
ce 


e instances Ii tt ! i xths for which no 
s es listed as ‘‘Not stated’? include, for the most part, illegitimate bi 
tration concerning the father is reported. 


= 


“a 
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520 U. S.—Population; Estimates; Male and Female 
Estimates of U. S. Population, 1940-1980 


Source: The Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems 


ICs Ra yee ech ep a ol ne aapaiac ion Sem mia eene ne nae See gy eee hs 
Assumpt'n| 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 
Fe 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
3 Poy ‘ ( 612 | 149,9 4 153,628 
37,607 | 142/301 | 146; 150,010 | 153,054 | 155,601 | 157,610 | 158,967 


134,931 | 137,801 | 139,980 | 141,433 | 142,242 | 142,341 | 141,617 | 139,921 
135,473 | 138,908 | 141 692 | 143,779 | 145.238 | 146,002 | 145,759 | 144,954 
eopuLRTION ESTIMATES OF THE COMMITTEE BY SEX, ASSUMPTIONS 1-9a 

1940 1945 | 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 


1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
6,645 9 4,964 | 75,922 | 76,630 


mM | 66,645 | 68,738 | 76, 73,378 | 73,785 | 74, ; 77,023 
Hage eG _| ¥. | 66/985 | 687358 | 70°523 | 72'354 | 731827 | 74/993 | 75\861 | 76/413 | 76,605 
M | 66.644 | 69,024 | 71,296 | 73,336 | 75,113 | 76.675 | 78, 79,146 i 
Citrus aes F | 65,985 | 68,583 005 | 73/122 | 74897 | 76,379 ; 5 79,007 
M | 66,193 | 67,516 | 68,387 | 68.765 | 68,635 | 68,053 | 67,151 | 65,656 | 63,867 
Seine eis: F | 65.556 | 67.196 | 68,338 | 68,923 | 68,935 | 68.425 | 67.422 | 65.965 | 64,080 
M | 66,275 | 67°755 | 68.869 | 69.585 | 69/884 | 69,812 | 69/362 | 68.515 | 67, 
LURE a Bie W | 65,627 | 67,408 } 69,659 | 70,063 | 70/020 | 69,527 | 68/576 | 67.149 
M | 66,980 | 70/245 | 73/667 | 77.073 | 80,454 | 83/9 87,418 943 | 94°359 
phe ee eta ee F | 66,302 | 69/603 | 73,162 | 76/532 | 79,792 | 83/023 | 86, 89/382 | 92/354 
M } 66,980 | 69,673 "442 | 75,121 | 77;721 | 80/346 | 827997 | 85,599 | 88/034 
Tih a ee Ue a P ‘ 9, 72}185 | 74,961 | 77,576 | 80,123 | 82/611 | 84976 | 87,117 
M | 66,552 | 69,099 | 71,651 | 74/035 7240 | 78/363 ' $2492 24! 
Wabick tse Bema 5944 | 68,755 | 71,502 | 74,007 | 76, 78.333 | 80,278 | 82}068 | 83.650 
M | 66,552 | 69,384 | 72/260 | 75.002 | 77,592 | 80:118 | 82'611 | 85: 87/338 
Rae ate. F : 68,979 | 71,987 | 74.785 | 77/349 | 79/763 | 82/061 | 84/225 | 86/203 
M | 66,214 | 68,141 | 69/841 | 71/187 | 72'155 | 72/803 | 73,175 | 73,288 | 73,113 
Tae ¥ | 65,627 | 67,851 | 69.791 | 71.312 | 72'384 | 73,063 | 73/390 | 73/392 | 73,069 
f M | 66,214 | 68,426 | 70,443 | 72/135 | 73,466 | 74.486 | 75/241 | 75, 5, 
8a....-......| F | 65,627 | 68,075 | 70,271 | 72/072 | 73, 74.428 | 75,068 | 75,394 ‘ 
M | 66,470 | 68.853 | 71,151 ad 741922 | 76488 3 : 80/493 
pa ee ea) F | 65,872 | 68,539 | 71,057 | 73,237 | 75,066 | 76,636 | 78,011 | 79/211 | 80. 
M | 66,469 | 69,138 | 71,758 | 74,139 |°76,264 '225 | 802088 | 81863 | 83/508 
oan eae F | 65,873 | 68,763 | 71,541 | 74,013 | 76,154 | 78'051 | 79.767 | 81.327 | 82°716 


The assumptions on which the above estimates are based are as follows— 
1—Medium fertility and mortality; no net migra- 8—Medium fertility, high mortality; no net 


tion of foreign-born. migration of foreign-born. 

2—Medium fertility and mortality; net immigra- 8a—Medium fertility, high mortality; net immi- 
tion of 100,000 foreign-born annually. gration of 100,000 foreign-born annually. 

3—Low fertility, high mortality; no net migration ono-High fertility, high mortality; no net migra- 
of foreign-born. , tion of foreign-born 

4—Low fertility, medium mortality; no net 9a—High fertility, “high apt! | net immigra- 
migration of foreign-born. tion of 100,000 foreign- orn annually. 

5—High fertility, low mortality; net immigration 10—Medium fertility, low mortality; no net mi- 
of 200,000 SMa i n-born annually. eration of foreign-born. 

6—High fertility, low earhetih ty?! no net migra- 10a—Medium fertility, low mortality; net immi- 
tion of. RE tenchor: = gration of 100,000 foreign-born annually. 

7—High fertility, medium mortality; no net 11—Low cosopel low mortality; no net migration 
aa eee rentivity, Inedii alisy® rick teieat-| dine ee dered 

a—High fe Yy, medium mortality; ne - a—Low ert ity, low mortality; ni = 
gration of 100,000 foreign-born annually. tion of 100,000 foreign-born aungnnee bares oe 


U. S. Population—Male and Female, by Decades 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Class and ; to || Class and M. to 
Year Total Male Female Or Year Total Male Female |100F. 
. |122,775,046|62, 137,080 |60,637,966| 102.5 Nae 95,497 
....| 95,497,800 |48,010,1 
1+ 1]105'7103620|53,900,431 |51;810,189| 104.0 || 1920... .| 81.108°161 40:902/333 dols0sreee 101k 
0... .| 91,972,266|47,332,277 |44,639,989|106.0 || 1910...) 68,386'412 |34'654/457 |33°731.958| 109-4 
75,994,575 |38,816,448 |37,178,127| 104.4 || 1900... .| 56,595,379 |28,686,450 |27,908,929| 102°8 
62,947,714)32, 237,101 |30,710, 613 105.0 || 1890... .) 45,979,391 123/318 '521 |22’660, 102.9 
50,155,783|25,518,820 |24,636,963| 103.6 || 1880... !| 36,843/291 |18,609/265 |181234.026| 102.1 
38,558,371 10.409'365 19'064;806| 102.2 8702.0: 28,095,665 |14,086,509 14,009, 100.6 
Buvet sole ehrona it soeata|i9e3 | 1860-<--| FESR AER EGER Aas HL aR0 0] 84 
28,101,876|1 1,837,060 [11,354,216] 104-3 ee 8,786,968 | 8,525,565] 103.1 
30. | 12.86 6,020] 6,532:489] 6,333,531] 103.1 Foreign. 
. orn white: 
. .. |108,864,207|d5, 163,854 153,700,353) 102. || 1930, 13,366, 
+} 94/820,915/48,430,655 |46.390,260| 104.4 || 1920. °°: isf18.754 Fre aoe iagaee Dae 
1,731,957 |42,178,245 |39,553,712| 106.6 || 1910... .| 13,345,545| 7,523:788| 5/821/757| 129.2 
66,809,196 |34,201,735 32.607,461| 104.9 || 1900... °] 10,213:817| 5)515.285| 4'698°532| 117.4 
5,101,258 28,220,379 26,830,879/105.4 || 1890....| 9,121°867| 4.951.858] 4,170,009] 118.7 
43,402,970|22,130,900 21,272,070] 104.0 || 1880..::] 6,559.679| 31521'635| 3/038'044| 4157 
33/589,377 17'039'088 16,560,289] 102.8 || 1870..::} 5:493°712| 2'942'B70| 3581134 115. 
26,922,037 13,811,387 13,111,150 105.3 1800. ; 4,096, :753| 211927230] 1/904'523] 1154 
+553. 026, 9,526,666) 105.2 ++s.| 2,240,585] 1,239/434] 1'001,101| 123.8 
10,537,378] 5.366.213] 5,171,165| 103.8 
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522 U. S.—Infant Deaths and Death Rates. 
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Infant Death Rates (Per 1,000 Live Births) By States 


Source: United states Bureau of the Census 
A eee ee Se 
1933 | 1934 ) 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 


Area 1928 | 1929 { 1930 | 1931 | 1932 

Birth Registry.......- 68.7 | 67.6 | 64.6 | 61.6 | 57.6 | 58.1 | 60.1 | 55.7 | 57.1 | 54.4 | 51.0 
AIGDAMEe cs. se es 75:0 | 73.6 | 72.1 | 61.4 | 60.9 | 65.1 | 67.8 | 62,8 | 66.8 | 62.4 | 60.8 
Arizona. .. he "|141.5 |133.3 |116.6 |109.6 | 95.9 |111.4 |103.5 {111.7 |119.6 |120.7 | 98.8 
Arkansas . ‘| 66.9 | 58.1 | 51.5 | 49.0 | 45.3 | 54.4 | 54.1 | 47.1 | 50.9 | 54.5 | 51.4 
California . ‘| 62.2 | 63.2 | 58.7 | 56.7 | 52.7 | 53.7 | 51.7 | 49.6 | 53.1 | 53.8 | 43.7 
Colorado... ‘| 89.4 | 91.4 | 94.3 | 81.0] 71.5 | 68.9 | 72.7 | 72.7 | 74.1 | 73.5 | 60.2 
popccent :.. | 58.6 | 64.4 | 56.0 | 53.8 | 49.4 | 48.4 | 48.8 | 42.7 | 42.0 | 40.4 | 36.3 
Delaware.........---- 78.4 | 81.2 | 78.5.| 8.7 | 67.1 | 60.4 | 61.4 | 66.4 | 64.5 | 63.8 | 52.8 
District of Columbia. | 65.1 | 70.7 | 70.8'| 67.0 | 72.9 | 67.2 | 65.3 | 59.4 | 72.4 | 60.8 | 48.1 
VORIGA patti ch Fei 22 -(- 67,1 | 65.5 | 64.2 | 63.9 | 61.1 | 62.9 | 68.2 | 61.9 | 59.4 | 59.8 | 57.9 
Raeorgibveane.. jc nse 81.6 | 76.3 | 77.4 | 68.3 | 64.4 | 66.7 | 78.9 | 68.3 | 70.0 | 61.7 | 67.7 
RUIN O vies tops ints <gee 3 = 59.0 | 55.3 | 57.1 | 55.9 | 43.4 | 47.2 | 50.3 | 51.0 | 51.4 | 43.7 | 44.6 
MUGS Sei de ira dtaé tee +25 4 64.2 | 61.4 | 55.8 | 58.6 | 52.8 | 49.0 | 52.8 | 45.9 | 46.8 | 43.1 | 40.9 
Indiana...............] 62.5 | 63.6 | 57.7 | 57.6 | 54.7 | 53.0 | 56.5 | 50.8 | 50.7 | 49.7 | 42.5 
DOW Bie agentes see Hla 53.0 | 52.6 | 53.9 | 49.0 | 47.9 | 48.3 | 50.6 4 47.1 | 48.2-| 44.2 | 40.5 
Kansas... -..| 59.0 | 57.6 | 52.6 | 47.9 | 48.1 | 53.5 | 48.5 | 50.3 | 51.8 | 44.4 | 43.0 
Kentucky . .| 69.6 | 70.9 | 65.4 | 65.0 | 63.3 | 58.1 | 64.9 | 58.7 | 66.8 | 59.1 | 61.3 
Louisiana .| 78.4 | 74.0 | 78.2 | 65.9 | 64.8-} 70:1 | 69.1-| 69.4 | 71.9 | 65.6 | 67.1 
Maine. .| 72.5 | 77.4 | 75.7 | 71.5 | 63.1 | 66.3 | 70.6 | 63.0 | 64.1 | 65.3 | 56.2 
Maryland . .| 79.6 | 79.9] 75.3 | 80.5 | 69.0 | 65.8 | 70.4 | 62.0 | 69.1 | 61.5 | 55.7 
Massachusetts. ...| 64.3 | 61.8 | 60.1 | 54.5 | 52.9 |.52.0 | 49.0 | 48.3 | 46.5 | 44.1 | 39.9 
Michigan. ....)......-. 69.4 | 66.4 | 62.7 | 57.0 | 54.0 | 50.5 | 52.0 | 47.7 | 50.7 | 47.9 | 44.6 
Minnesota............ 53.6 | 51.2 | 52.5 | 50.6 | 47.2 | 47.6 | 47.2 | 44.7 | 44.4 | 40.8 | 38.8 
ie eats) ppt ...%.| 73.8 | 72.1 | 67.7 | 55.9 | 53.6 | 63.6 | 64.8 | 53.9 | 58.2 | 58.9 | 56.7 
. Missouri. . sie. s--+| 65.6 | 62.1 | 58.6 | 62.8 | 57.2 | 55.4 | 63.1 | 56.9 | 57.9 | 56.5 | SLES 
Montana........-..-. 61.4 | 64.0 | 58.5 | 60.5 | 51.4 | 51.5 | 53.5 | 60.0 | 57.0 | 50.5 | 45.5 
Nebraska.............| 52.8 | 51.7 | 49.4 | 48.8 | 43.4 | 49.3 | 45.5 | 41.2 | 44.1 | 42.1 | 36.4 
INGVEOB. 5 olen des (a) 67.2 | 68.3 | 74.4 | 69.8 | 73.2 | 59.3 | 71.0 | 69.8 | 40.2 | 47.7 
New eam panire eta feh ais» 69.4 | 68.2 | 61.4 | 57.3 | 58.9 | 55.9 | 60.7 | 53.9 | 46.2 | 48.1 | 47.6 
New Jersey . a .2 | 60.1 | 56.5 | 56.8 | 50.2 | 46.3 | 49.1 | 46.2 | 44.3 | 39.4 | 39.5 
New Mexico. : 145.5 |145.4 }134.4 |119.4 |136.1 |126.3 |129.3 |121.8 |123.7 |108.7 
New York.. -| 65.0 | 60.8 | 58.8 | 57.4 | 52.8 | 53.6 | 51.9 | 48.0 | 47.0 | 45.1 | 40.6 
North Carolin: 4 -7 | 79.1 | 78.6 | 72.9 | 66.5 | 66.0 | 77.9 | 68.8 | 68.9 | 65.5 | 68.6 
North Dakota. . au -5 | 67.2 | 61.7 | 58.8 | 55.5 | 60.0 | 57.3 | 59.4 | 49.7 | 52.4 | 49.8 
BV oferta reset ages}: ich gs ots -1 | 68.8 | 60.7 | 60.0 | 58.5 | 52.7 | 53.7 | 50.4 | 51.2 | 49.6 | 43.3 
Oklahoma..........:. -O | 70.2 | 60.7 | 51.5 | 50.0 | 56.4 | 60.5 | 54.6 | 60.0 | 56.6 | 49.0 
OLEROD Aran otc i. - ts -6 | 47.9 | 50.0 | 43.7 | 41.3 | 40.3 | 39.8 | 41.2 | 44.3 | 41.5 | 39.2 
Pennsylvania.......... 72.1 | 70.5 | 68.0 | 66.7 | 60.0 | 53.4 | 55.0 | 50.8 | 51.2 | 50.3 | 45.9 
Rhode Island......... 67.2 | 72.0 | 61.8 |} 60.8 | 57.2 | 55.5 | 53.9 | 47.2 | 48.2 | 47.6 | 43.8 
South Carolina........ 96.5 | 91.0 | 88.7 | 81.0 | 77.2 | 78.2 | 83.0 | 79:3 | 80.8 | 75.6 | 80.3 
South Dakota.........] (a) (a) (a) (a) 50.4 | 54.8 | 58.0 | 52.5 | 47.8 | 51.1 | 43.8 
Tennessee... 2.2.2... 80.9 | 77.1 | 75.7 | 67.6 | 67.6 | 69.3 | 73.7 | 64.0 | 68.5 | 61.1 | 63.5 
Ger See ra (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 75.5 | 71.9 |-71.7 | T1.2 | 73.9 | 65.2 
Utah.... Si -9 | 59.1 | 57.4 | 51.4 | 44.2 | 47.6 | 49.2 | 49.3 | 52.7 | 41.4 | 46.8 
Vermont + 65.8 | 64.8 | 59.9 | 63.2 | 53.0 | 52.6 | 48.6 | 58.0 | 49.5 | 48.4 
Virginia . awe : 78.8 | 77.3 | 76.3 | 67.2 | 68.5 | 72.6 | 69.6 | 73.9 | 69.7 | 66.2 

Washington. fe 0 49.0 | 48.7 | 48.3 |. 45.2 | 38.8 | 43.2 | 45.2 | 45.4 | 39.9 | 38.7 
West Virginia. 5 77.6 | 81.0 | 77.2 | 75.0 | 68.2 | 67.4 | 60.6 | 71.2 | 61.8 | 62.3 
Wisconsims..i........ > 59.6 | 55.7 | 53.1 | 50.4 | 48.5 | 49.4 | 46.0 | 47.7 | 43.4 | 41.8 


DEATHS UNDER 1 YEAR OF AGE, 1938 
The figures exclude stillbirths. 


Dinols...-- bee eh 016 |Montana.---. -y 486||Rhode Island . 


462 
815) South Carolina. -. 
1,752 |Nevada 90|'South Dakota. . | 308 


Kansas. . 5 1,272 |New (tie 373) |Tennessee . . 

||Kentucky . .| °3,794| |New Jersey. . 2,216||Texas. es = G 3308 
||Louisiana. . seats 278 New Mexico.....| 15554|/Utah. ..- 618 
Maine. Su cs < 6||New York. ...... 7,693 | Vermont 3805 
Maryland....... Lei North Carolina. :| 5,487\|Virginia ... 3,540 
rea 2,446 Ai Dakota. 649||Washington. 1,035 
Michigan........| 4,320||Ohio............ 4,878 West Virginia. 2'643 


Minnesota.......| 1,940 Oklahoma St Segcsom 167)| Wisconsin 2 
37 Mississippi. . ee 3,042/|Oregon....... 21. ars Wyoming. ......: 386 
3||Missouri........ 3,018 Pennsyivania.. 7,623 ty : ag 


seeeees fh ad ie Ee eee 
asl) ir aay at its (1926) 13:3: | (ess) ibs: ass) 143s Cavs soa moss toaey, 15% 
938) 1 
et ne (1928) 68.7. Puerperal = th 
rths per 1, O00 deaths—(1921) 208; (1922) 189; | per 1,000 live oi irehs in aaeioe teh 
cai)" 181; mec 192; epee) 182; (1926) 170: te 93); 1935) pote 544 (5.82); (1936) ers bi. (5.68 


Indiana . 


1927) 182: (1928) 164; (1929) 158: (1930) 167: | (1937)' 10,769 (4.88): (1938) "9,953 (4.35 
DEATHS IN U. S. BY STATES, 1938 
The figures exclude stillbirths. 

Alabama.......{ 29,536 ||lowa. -.... )25,623 ||Nebraska.......) 11 
“Arizona... 18.002 a 18,583 Nevada Bis ated 1299 i Marhar os 207718 
California... 76,187 '|Louisiana... | * 24'767 ||New J dersey. ss “| -aSage [|RQuER Dakota. .| 9,482 
Colorado .. 12}615 |\Maine........- 10,507 ||New Mexico... 
Connecticut... . 17,582 Ret ua . i 20,847 ||New York...... 47 

elaware 2 assac’ uset 3. 49,606 | North Carolina. 
Dist. of Col. Michigan....... |50/687 ‘North choi 33.588 
Florida. . Minnesota...... [26/179 |/Ohio.......... 
Georgi Mississippi 1227800 Orlnhormieas” 
Tdaho. Missouri .. a .058 | Oregon......... 
Tllinois Re ae Bye ds 5,684 jeeunhyWwentacty 


~ of those who died in 1938, bachelors number 216,489; single women, 141 »445; husb: 
231,387; widows, 233,070; widowers, 159, Lette Perales oo 
qatauts watows, 233,070; wido 737; divorced ‘men, 16,616; divorced women, 8 441; no data on. 
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x : 


Country of Birth of Foreign-Born Residents in U. S., 1930 


; Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
F Gt. Brit.) Irish |Norway,| Ger- Czecho-| Aus- } Hun- wi 
| State.;and No.| Free |Sweden,| m ‘aes - 
x “ree Epa Peon any ‘oland Seer tria. _Bary. Russia.| Italy. |Canada. 
4 Ala..| 2,923] 413} ~=—«1,085] 2,114 556 3 
Ariz 1262 853 1)437 11433 53 ao 280 2 ve 
401 952 4 


Colo 11,729! 3, 11,963] 9,988} 2488 3 
t...| 39,746] 31/328] 23°388] 231465] 49/267 38768 87193 37,808 
Del... 2/809] 1,364 53 1,459] 2'05; 1:450| 3°76 f 
DO. 4328] 3,026 892} 3411] 1156 4,914, 4/3301 —«1,681 
Fla. . 9,704] 1,309 3,925 5,464 94 2,012 5/262 87156 
Ga.: 2,092] "546 499 1,682 1,15 2/200 - "7121 1094 
; Idaho girls 818 rere? 198 427 22 1/153 1,153} 41502 
4h »855| 57,208 s217 B05] 173,00 "449 ’ 
; Ind... 13,342] 3,931 6,360] 28,152] 17,48 fe ae aa aey 
g Jowa.| 14,877] 4,179] 44,440] 53/901 1,87 4;482/ 3/8341 6333 
1 Kan. 8,611] 1,921 9,784] 17,384 1,91; 781 27165 4°37 
Ky... 2,307} 1,656 288]. 7,552 89 1,629] __ 1/589 ; 
i La... 2)247 970 1333] S618 65: 11375] 13/526 98 
; Me.. 2,333] 3,288 3,256 SIs 7 1/880 2°35) 73743 
Md.. 8277] 4,032 1,931] 18,925 18,782} 10/872] — 2/269 
Mass.| 132,878]138,366] 45.334] 20/538 67,684] 126/103] 288/051 
Mich.| 106/352] 11,390] 38,316} 81/714 34)348] 43/087] 202/316 
Minn.| 13,671] 5,095] 176,016] 59/993 11,902} 6,401] "27/102 
y Miss. 666] "198 373 739 524] 1/613 "351 
Mo..| 12,219] 8,56] 5,967| 42,276 15,689| 15,242] 5,412 
Mon.| 10,416] 3,950] 17/187] 61155 41212] 2840] 10/753 
‘4 Neb . 6.620] 2°502| 26/236] 32/544 11/234]. 3/642) 4 
. Nev. 1501 463 1,175 974 21563 "952 
N.H. 6,732| 4,807 2°170 1,517 101 1: 1,427| 15938]: 50,959 
N.J..| 103/632] 47/486] 283895] 112°753 2,3 62'152} 190;858| 16,521 
A NM. 1,192] "218 483 936 1 316 9 219 1/25 
N. ¥.| 262/666/251,704] 123,522] 349,196] 350, 383 56,176]142,298] 70,631] 481,306] 6291322] 147,874 
a N.C. 1,783} "253 320 903 319 50] "146 70 758 438 930 
N.D. 2/923} _ 863] 42,743] 10,114] 2,128] 1,869] 1,407 22,617 12,241 
; Ohio.| 70,452] 17,879] 11/224] 95/697] 64/493] 68,738] 20/547] 47,026} 32'627| 71,496] 26,84 
Okla. 3.462] "69 1,594] 5,893 1,162| 1,867 3/613 1157) 2/119 
, Ore..| 13/528] 2,802] 22'033] _12'913] __2'086]_ 1/691] 1,664] 40 6,278 ; 17,916 
' ~—  Pa..°} 166,591] 62/312] 22'303] 110,622} 166,672]111;171| 49°692| 33,790] 115,792] 225,979] 16/352 
R.1T.| 35,166] 13,895} 7.004] 31090] 8.696] 274] ‘838 5,890 "4931 39.278 
: = c. 761 18 210 747 51 52 2 556 278 
3 S.D: 3,387] 862] 24,899] 12,739 717) 2,589] 678] 231] 9,023 30 3,251 
f Tenn. 21048] 491 423 17 96 131} 223] 208] 80 1,946 93! 
: Tex.. 9/369] 2,907/ _6,857| 25,913} 4,589] 12,282] 3,300] 622) 5,467] 6,550] 4,525 
°) Utah.| 13/616] ‘58 10,970] 4, 2 410 72 34 2 514\ ae 
Vt 4:229| 1,429 1/356 577 1,562 191 132 156 660] 2082} 27,182 
5 Va 4834] "789 15124 : 1/221} 927} 492} 560 2,989] _1/853 : 
Wash| 32,176] 4,942] 72,688] 20,542) 3/942] 2,202] 3,128] 579 229] 10,274] 48/064 
. WVa. 5.378] "65 435 : 5.545| 27831 54|° 3,68 2/209] 12/088 
: Y 13,498] 3,473] 66,293] 1281269] 42/359] 197580] 12'709] 6:490] 16;418| 121599] 15,572 
Wyo 930 5 3,205 60. 52 7375 # ’ 


U. S.!1,402,032| 744,810| 1,122,576| 1,608,814! 1 ,268,583| 491 ,638| 370 ,914|274,450| 1,153,628| 1,790,429) 1,278,421 


SR cg 14,204,149 foreign-born, 193,606 came from Lithuania, 174,528 from Greece, 133,133 from 
Of the Scandinavians, 347,852 were from ‘prktat 595,250 from Sweden, and 179,474 from Den- 
7 mark, Belgium had sent 64,194; Switzerland, 113 
q Of those from the British Isies, England couteiintes 208, 563; Scotland, 354,323; Wales, 60,205; Northern 
Ireland, 178,832. France contributed 135,592; China, 46 129; Japan, 70, 993; West Indies, i06, 241, 
Latvia and Estonia were the birthplace of 24,223: Lithuania, 193, 606 Finland, 142,478. 
The number born in Yugo-Slavia was 211, 416: Rumania, 146,393. Of the Canadian-born, 370,852 
were French. The Mexican-born numbered 23,743. Foreign-born whites in 1930 numbered 13,366, 407. 
‘ 
> 
} 
] 
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U. S. Population by Color, Race, Nativity and Parentage 


Native Population 


Foreign- 
Color Total Mixed Parentage born’ Per 
Race |Population Native | Foreign oe Cent 
Year Total Parent- | Parent- Father |Mother| ulation |Native 
age age Total |Foreign|Foreign ‘ 
All ra 
P 1930. . ..|122, 775, 046 ict 570,897 82,488,768! 17,535,071'8,547,058'5,579, ee |2,967,071|14,204,149| 88.4 
| 1920. - || |105.710,620, 91:789'928 68, "994,682 15,764,366 7,030,880 4'564'295 2,466,585 13/920,692] 86.8 
Ss 1910. ...| 91,972,266)- 78, 456,380 59,491,427 12,949,181) 6,015,772 3,946, 438 2,069,337 |13,515,886| 85.3 
ie 1900. :.:| 75;994,575| 65, 653,299 49,956,178 10,650,802| 5,046,319 3,368,228 (1, "678,091 |10,341,276| 86.4 
1890....| 62,947,714 GOR. $54 see soles Be | BERRY (meer pei) evecare 9'249/560| 85.3 
q 880....| 50,155,783| 43,475,840). ....... Sie 'selab agai waves 6 EE Ee ANS fal OOS 6,679,943) 86.7 
4 cen Ape ree ta a Hiveeyt es ek sos ee ESAS | Beers Peete (eras ie rei coe 
nd we. re ee ee ee 7 ys e! 
‘ F ee lil} 23/191 876 20,947,274] ...... cia biw ago WE RE So se 6.2 wie nics FEA oe eS ee! 2,244,602) 90.3 
1980. . ..|108.864.207| 95,497,800|70,136,614) 16,999,221/8,361,965/5,459,530 A 902,435 |13,366,407| 87.7 
a 920....| 94,120,374 81,108,161 58/421'957/15.6 4/539 6, "991'665|4.539,776 2.451, "889 |13,712,754| 85.5 
J 1910. ..| 81,364,447) 68,386,412 49,488,575 12,916,311 5,981,526 3'923'845 2'057,681 13,345, '545| 83.7 
66,809,196] 56,595,379 erect 632,280' 4 ore 737 Beet att ei at ey oe 


5, 
43/402'970| 36,843,291'28,568, Iba 6,363,769) 1 
33, 589,377 2 "095,665 22, 771, 397 4/167,098|1, 157, 170}.. 


19/553,068 7312. (a end Be ees. aaah 26 


ee 
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U. S—Immigration and Emigration 


Be ee 


United States Immigration Statistics _ 


Source: United States Department of Labor 
TOTAL ALIENS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL YEARS 


Year | Number Year | Number Year | Number Year | Number Year | Number 
8,385 114,371 387,203 258,536 |/1920. 430,001 
9,127 154,416 321,350 343,267||1921. 805,228 
6,911 234,968 404,806 230,832] |1922. 9,556 
6,354 226,527 459,803 229,299||1923. 522,919 
7,912 297,024 313,339 311,715] |/1924. 706,896 
10,199 369,980 227,498 448,572||1925. 294,314 
10,837 379,466 169,986 487,918]|1926. 04,4: 
18,875 371,603 141,857 648,743 ||1927. 335,175 
27,382 368,645 138,469 857,046 |/1928. . 307,255 
22,52) 427,833 177,826 812,870}|1929. 279,678 
23,322 200,877 457,257 1,026,499] |1930. ri 
22,633 200,436 669,431 100,735}|1931. 97,139 
60,482 251,306 788,992 1,285,349/|1932. 35,576 
58,640 3,126 603,322 782,870||1933. 06; 
5,365 121,282 518,592 751,786||1934. 29,470 
45,374 153,640 395,346 1,041,570)}/1935. 34,956 
76,242 91 334,208 878,587||1936... 36,329 
9,340 91,985 490,109 838, 172}|/1937. 0,2 
38,914 176,282 546,889 1,197,892]|/1938. 67,895 
68,069 193,418 42 1,218,480]/1939. 82,998 
84,066 248,120 455,302 326,700})1940 70,756 
80,289 318,568 560,319 298,826 aoe 
104,565 315,722 579,663 295,403 ||1820- 
52,496 138,840 439,730 110,618 1940. . (38,290,443 
78, 615 352,768 285,631 141,132 


Note by the U. Ss. Benen: of Labor, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service—For 1820 to 1867 the 
above figures are for alien passengers arriving, for 


‘1868 to 1903, for immigrants arriving; for 1904 to 


1906, for aliens admitted; and for 1907 and there- 
after for immigrant aliens admitted. 


1832 covers 15 months ended Dec. 31, 1832; 1843 
covers 9 months ended Sept. 30; 1850 covers 15 
months ended Dec. 31, 1850; 1868 covers 6 months 
ended June 30, Other periods cover 12 months, 
1820 to 1831 and 1844 to 1849 ended Sept. 30: 1833 
to 1842 and 1851 to 1867 ended Dec. 31; and 1869 
and since ended June 30. 


IMMIGRATION BY DECADES OR PERIODS 


Period Number Period Number Period Number Period Number 
1820-1830.... 151,824}/1851-1860. o 598,214|/1881-1890. 5,246,613}/1911-1920... 
1831-1840.... 599) 125||1861-1870. 2,314,824|' 1891-1900. 3,687,564 1921-1930. 4 : raten 309 
1841-1850... .| 1,713,251 |1871-1880. 2'812,191) 1901-1910. 8.795.386 ||1931-1940. 528,431 


No official records were made of the influx of 
foreign population to this country prior to 1820. 
Although the number of immigrants arrived in the 


United States from the close of the Revolitinnasy 
War up to 1820 is not accuratel rete it - 
mated by good authorities as 250,000 000 ae 


NATIONAL ORIGIN ANNUAL IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


(Note: Quotas are available only for persons who are eligible to citizenshi 
admissible under the Immigration Laws of the United States.) p in the Unies 


Country or Area Quota Country or Area Quota 

hi aren aati Res POO! | Monaco. 2... .ca..4ss See oe 
Albania 100||Morocco (French ane Spanish zones and Sh 
‘Andorra 100||| Tangier) ...... 100 
Recoinal Peninsula (except Museat, Aden Muscat (Oman) 100 

Settlement and Protectorate, and IN SUTU To aes 100 

Cop GT LSPST 4 13 C9 WR oe 100); Nepal........ 100 
Australia (incl. oe Papua, and all Netherlands. 3 3,153 

islands appertaining to Australia). ..... ‘ 100|}New Guinea, Ter. of ‘(inel, appertaining 
SUE ht = 3 Fe ened al ne 1,304 islands—Austraiian mandate WG) teresa 100 
RtERIe AUP Meret fais eicvelaisi 221s) 9)s 6 0/e-0c0 6b wiaie 5 100|| New Zealand .................. » 100 
ene COO CTO NOS RED aoe tts NOW AY oo a get one nee ee 2,377 

Ma Ie FE ea ca alestine (with * ie : 

Cameroon** Rent Soret cc eo 100 Philippine Ist apa: ee Soe 2 nt 
ee etryabie 2221622), a,pzall bortugat soo ho eee err 
Danzig, PMeAI@NGen Gt: fone. nie cae cok 100||Ruanda and Urundi (Belgian mandate). . 100 

paar anet CS Sah cee ae Ses oh cette ielnd 377 

Ve UE i hae Gach ale nae oa amoa, West. seh 
Estonia .. 116||San Marino .. Mage ¥4 ers aaa 100 
Ethiopla (Abyssinia) 100 Saudi Arabia. oe 100 
Trance. aise South Afitea, Wiaion ot. < 3212124042001. 100 
Grent “Britain and Northern Ireland 65,721 ore South Africa; 
307) | Spain 
: ting 869|| Sweden. 
ae oss Rey st tak. ilamncvie 9) 07/0 oss" 100) | Switzerlan 
a Oo be oa Bae ae eee 100 eee and the Lebanon** 
ieee MUA WE ec care yng eases whe ak vliaieoe, ciciee nan aonee 
MOU ete ACG icficie’ sie hice we tpej see wield va ‘0 * 

Ireland ire) BRiereeee Ae ae Sold Bhd etoye-oik.¢ 17,853 Tosclandeen 
aye ROMA ISSAC (Ye, Fass orb, 0 wham Wee sealers. ,802)| Turkey 
ape MMPI setae le nich 5 o-04s's) c/s shshare aie vec 100) | Union Mor Soviet Socialist Republics 
Hi GOSS TIC Ses aee oS toae 236)|| Yap and other Pacifie Islands under Jap- 
amieenate ANSE Side eee ie so. Soa aye anese mandate 
2h SS a ee BRAN See nee eee ae ie 
CU AOMMENOLIL DEMOS Keo ofa cle ats a See <. aes dies S 100 Total 

*British mandate. **French mandate. German quota includes Austrian of 1,413. 


ee 


A 
; 


aie ae 
Aliens Admitted and Departed, by Countries 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor; data show immigrant aliens admitted and emigrant aliens de- 
parted by years ended June 30, 1936-1940 by countries of last or intended future Testdenios. 


Immigrant 
Country of last or ic Sis ER eth Soe) Emigrant 
future residence 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 || 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 


36,329) 50,244 67,895 82,998 70,756|| 35,817, 26,736) 25,210 26,651 21,461 
23,480 31,863, 44,495 63,138 50,454!) 19,667) 14,258) 13,185) 13,770) 9,143 
224 222 254) 229 152 65 24 46 1 21 
276 307 478 683} 1,713 193 122 129 121 61 
12. 29) 7 70 35 26 3 21 
1,052; 1,912) 3,203) 2,896) 1,074 459 269 224 145 39 
162 203 6 25 232 266 223 199 140 
33 93 7 36 3 18 17 
76 218 421 411 233 297 262 267 197 231 
812) 1,018) 1,475) 1,907} 2,575 782 4 469 542 
[S258 er 895) 17,199) 33,515) 21,520|| (3,672) 2,340) 2,270/ 4,211) 1,978 
677 48) 147 10 
1,028) 1,377] 1,890] 2,739] 5,850]| 2,862} 2,276) 2,034] 1,639 998 
254 309 338 277 263 1,389} 1,075 89 5. 312 
28 40 34 42 45 Ov 110 6. 1 
863 875} 1,009 907 811 807 374 460 470 261 
5 739 973} 1,348] 1,902 216 149 119 124 136 
28 412 914; 1,101 749 1,107 795 652 676 322 
6,774| 7,192] 7,712} 6,570) 5,302 50! 1,726} 1,788} 1,829} 1,584 
92 125 168 288 3 20 1 3 
129 193 305 290 262 9. 105 99 4 24 
342 646 698} 1,259) 2,097 216 234 209 165 108 
116 119 171 90 245 242 168 158 
427 5 527 488 617 580 506 455 276 
869} 1,212} 2,403} 3,072 702 442 422 400 315 81 
3 301 448 599 186 187 283 448 
2 349 346 421 333 277 180 152 126 
82 97 63 5 40 172 197 108 112 114 
299 315 379 257 259 665 256 132 133 447 
Sweden. 196 341 385 342 518 1,085 731 976 557 437 
Switzerland - Sats WORT iia 266 462 617| 1,237) 1,211 235 160 171 163 119 
EMOMIB VIR. oc. sce ces 435 632} 1,019} 1,090 652 425 335 290 302 192 
Other Europe..-. 2.2.2: 261 356 540 753 465 73 84 77 78 95 


New Zealand. 
prince Islands. . 
Pacific Islands........ 


The American Merchant Marine 


Source: Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Licensed Vessels Under 20 Gross Tons Total Merchant Marine (Gross Tons) 
) @in- Sailing Steam Total Sailing Steam Total 
ol1asie1 {10.7532 445,619 15,948! 5, a3, *$10|26-701| 8,389,429 
g 10" 35 133, 16 10.75) 5 B 
1 9,34: 8}130,121| 9.369 2'500,575 18,814|13,823,449 28, 183/16. 324,024 
is 1 9 7,730 2,429,509/18,637 14,976,393 26,367 17,405,902 
8,859|125,361| 7,654/2,467,927/18,689|14, .220|26,343|17,311,147 
8,570|122,569| 7,394|2,380,652| 18,384/14,506,849/ 25,778 |16,887,501 
8,405|121,217| 7,115|2,336,382|18,270/ 14,346,679) 25,385 |16,683,061 
iS: 322/121,147| 7,007|2,315,022|18,319|14,161,837|25,326|16,476,859 
8,267 120.8 6,099|2,299,857/19,115/13, 8|25,214/16,067,725 
»276|121,311| 7,235|2,380,237|18,236!13,528,019|25,471|15,908,25: 
8,305/121,893) 6,932/2,270,830]18,224|13,567,825|25, 156|15,838,655 
8,206,129,317| 6,686'2,197,917|18,182|12,862,240/24,868/15,060,157 
8,611|125,169| 6,571/|2,185,682|18,333 12,676, 24,904|14,861,814. 
8,775|127,000) 6,424 /2,118,499|18,495|12,535,257 anne 14,653,759 
9) 2,800 141,407| 6,686 /2,230,126/18,706/12, 266, 561|25,392|14 496,687 
Si] Scant erate loan tacaey age MSedIRO Her gr araeshbeaedee 
lit * A 
420} 9,804/10.051 147.0 7,864 2,679,988/19,606 i’ 952, 003 27.470' 14,631,991 


$92 160,800 
SE On sian os it'067 7 160.048 7,708)2,665,446|19,504)11,352,742|27,212 14,018,188 


in the above on June 30, 1940, were 42 canal boats (6,793 gross tons) and 7, ae barges 


abe 208 press tons). Motor pane. included in steam, numbered 15,539 (1,250,978 gross tons). 


1 : : 
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526 United States—Marriage and Divorce Laws 


Marriage and Divorce Information 


Ss e: World Almanac Questionnaire 

Stat for both males and females with and 
State the court has the authority to 
where due regard for their 


The following table shows, by States, the marriageable age 
without consent of parents or guardians. But in almost every 
marry young couples below the ordinary age of consent, in an emergency, 
morals and welfare so requires. 


Wait Wait Residence 
With consent |)Without consent Blood yal entre ne 
Men | Women| Men , Women test license license divorce 
3 17 14 21 18 (a) None None 1 year 
arent 18 16 21 18 None None None 1 year 
Arkansas. 17 14 21 18 None None None 90 days 
California 18 16 21 18 Py 3 days None 1 year 
Colorado. Note 21 18 D) None None 1 year 
Connecticut 16 16 21 21 (b) 5 days None 3 years 
Delaware......... 18 16 21 18 None (2) (2) 1 year 
Dist. of Columbia .. 18 16 21 18 None (9) None 1 year 
Mlorida wes Fis. 5. 18 16 21 21 None None None 90 days 
[eT -i5) 4 Cena ae ea 17 14 21 18 None (d) None 1 year 
MERION rae val ins Ropers Note 18 18 None None None 6 weeks 
PUING Sh, sae 18 16 21 18 (b) 3_days None 1 year 
Indiana 18 16 21 18 (b) None None 1 year 
OWES aici aie desdts 16 14 21 18 None None None 1 year 
Keansas.........-. 18 16 21 18 None None None 1 year 
GNTUCKY ss )- 60-030 16 14 21 21 (By Non None 1 year 
Louisiana......... 18 16 21 21 a) None None 2 year 
UWE ING Fe cionexe!s.< 10» 16 16 21 18 None 5 days None 1 years 
Maryland......... 18 16 21 18 None 48 hours None 2 year 
Massachusetts . 18 16 21 18 None 5 days None 3 years 
Michigan......... Note 18 18 (b) 5 days None 1 years 
Minnesota... ht 16 21 18 None 5 days None 1 year 
Mississippi Note 21 18 None 5 days None 1 year 
Missouri. . 15 15 21 21 None None None 1 year 
Montana. 18 16 21 18 None None None 1 year 
Nebraska. 18 16 21 21 None None None 1 year 
Nevada.... 18 16 21 18 None None None 6 weeks 
New Hampshire 14 13 20 18 = 5 days None 1 year 
New Jersey Note 21 18 (b (e) (e) 2 years 
New Mexico 18 16 21 18 None None None 1 hos 
New York 16 14 21 18 (b) None (3) 6) 
North Carolina.... 15 14 16 16 (a) 7_ days None 1 year 
North Dakota..... 18 15 21 18 (b) None None 1 year 
MG cos civics « e « 18 16 21 21 None 5 days None 1 year 
Oklahoma........ 18 15 21 18 (c) None None 1 year 
OReZON |. Ye. ae es 18 15 21 18 (b) 3 days None 1 year 
Pennsylvania...... 16 16 21 21 (b) 3 days None 1 year 
Rhode Island. .... 18 16 21 21 (b) (4) (4 2 years 
South Carolina.... 18 18 21 21 None None None (5) 
South Dakota..:.. 18 15 21 18 (b) None None 1 year 
T 18 18 21 21 (b) 5 days None 2 years 
16 14 21 i8 (a) None None 1 year 
16 14 21 18 None None None 1 year 
18 16 21 18 None None 5 days 1 year 
iby 15 21 21 (b) None None 1 year 
14 15 21 18 None 3 duys None 1 year 
18 16 21 21 (b) 3 days None 1 year 
18 15 21 18 (a, b) 5 days None ly 
18 16 21 21 (a) None None 60 days 
18 16 21 18 None None None 2 years 
18 16 20 20 None 3 days None 2 years 
Philippine Islands. . (7) of (7) (7 None (7) None (7) 
Puerto Rico....... 18 1 21 2 (b) None None (8) 
Virgin Islands..... 16 14 21 18 None 8 days None 6 weeks 


12 yrs. for female. 


(a) Physician’s venereal certificate necessary for 
Marriage Licenses—A license of some kind is 


male; void in 10 to 15 days, according to State. 


. (b) Wassermann or similar standard laboratory 
blood test for both applicants. (In Tennessee, 
after July 1, 1941.) 

c) In Oklahoma no venereal test is required, 
but if either person is infected a certificate should 
be procured from a physician, which failure car- 
Ties a penalty and imprisonment. 

(ad) No wait if both applicants are 21; if under 


_ 21 there is a wait of 5 days. 


(e) There is a 48-hour wait and license should 
be obtained by the contracting parties at least 24 


hours prior to the time of the ceremony. 


(2) For non-residents 96 hours; when one party 
is a resident 24 hours. No wait after obtaining 


(4) There is a 5-day wait, after the license is 
issued, for non-resident women. 

5) The law does not allow divorce for any cause. 

6) Adultery is the only ground for absolute 


required in every State and Territory, and marriage 

in the United States is now universally on a civil- 

contract basis. But religious ceremonies are author- 

so = all the States, provided there is a license 
wed. 

,Common-law marriages of a year or more dura- 
tion, without either license or ceremony, are now 
validated by the courts in practically all the States, 
on proper pie and where children or property 
are involved. 

_In New York State, an amendment to the Domes- 
tic Relations law (in effect April 29, 1933) invali- 
dates so-called common-law marriages entered into 
after that date. 


license. In New York State, also, it is required 
(3) Twenty-four hours, but 3 days must elapse | 1929 law, that a female who is 14 at not is. Saar 
from time of examination and blood test. of age must’ have the consent of a judge of the 


Children’s Court in her jurisdiction (in addition to 
cor of parent or guardian) before she: can 
In many States, and in particular throughout 
S 


divorce. Residence is not necessary. the South, marriage between whit 
(7) With or without consent, for men, 16; for | is unlawful; marriage between Whites re i ans 
. women, 14. There is a 10 days delay in issuing a | is still! forbidden in several southern States. In 


license unless parents or guardians give written 
consent to the marriage. To obtain a divorce 1 
year of residence required, unless cause for divorce 
claimed takes place in the Islands. 

(8) One year unless cause for divorce claimed 
takes place in Puerto Rico, or one of parties to the 
marriage resided there. 

(9) Three clear days (not counting either day 
of application or day of issuance). 

Note—Common law prevails, 14 yrs, for male, 


Arizona, by a law of 1931, a Malay or Filipino can- 
not lawfully marry 2 Cauicasian. ne a 

Causes for Divorce—In all the States but South 
Carolina the primary cause for divorce is adultery. 
In the Philippines it is the only cause for divorce 
and it is necessary to prove a court conviction of 
adultery or of connate: 

Pregnancy of wife by other than husband at time 
of marriage is a stated cause in Alabama, Arizona, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, North Carolina, 


_ setts, Michigan, 


- U. S—Marriage and Divorce Laws and Statistics 


Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and Wyoming. 

It is a cause for annulment in the other States 
when it is proved that the husband had no 
knowledge of the fact. : 

Impotency, if unknown at time of marriage, is a 
Stated cause in Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Ma.ne, Maryland, Massachu- 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico) 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

In other States it is a ground for annulment. 

Desertion (abandonment) is a universally stated 
cause for divorce or separation. 

If existing for six months it is a sufficient cause 


in_Hawaii. ; 
Desertion must be for one year in Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 


Tilinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

Desertion must be for 2 years in Alabama, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia and the Virgin Islands. 


i lt th et al el Re es ole 
d . 


Sal 


We eae must be for 3 years in Connetticut, 


a, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Texas and Vermont; also in 
ea fp when husband and wife have voluntarily 
ae eae) and apart for 5 consecutive years. 

esertion for 4 years is required in Louisiana;—— 
and for 5 years in Rhode Island. 

In New York the so-called Enoch Arden law pro- 
vides for annulment of marriage for absence of 
es party for 5 successive years if unknown to be 
alive. 

Most of the States allow divorce or separation 
for mere absence for 5 years or more. 

Failure to provide support is another name for 
desertion. 

Cruelty, physical or mental, if aggravated, is a 
cause everywhere for divorce or separation; so, 
also, is imprisonment for felony prior to and 
unknown to the suing party at time of marriage. 
And so, also, are continuing insanity, and habitual 
drunkenness. 

Most of the states make a distinction between 
divorce, and separation. 

The primary cause for annulment is fraud of 
some kind, manifested in concealment by one or 
the other party of a condition which, would have 
barred the marriage, such as insanity, .impotency, 
blood infection, conviction of felony, prior un- 
dissolved marriage, and so forth. 


Marriages and Divorces in the United States 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Marriages Divorces Marriages Divorces 
Year Per Per Per Year Per er Pe 
No. 1,000 No. 1,000 | 100 No. | 1,000 No. 1,000] 100 
Pop. Pop. |Mr’s Pop. Pop. |Mr’s. 
1889., 530,937| 9.11 31,735] 0.52 5.7 1,025,092] 10.47] 100,584] 1.03 9.8 
1890 9.05 33,461] 0.53 5.9 1,007,595} 10.14] 104,298] 1.05 | 10.4 
9.19 35,5 0.55 6.0 1,075,775} 10.68 | 114,000) 1.13 | 10.6 
9.15 36,579| 0.56 6.1 1,144,200] 11.20] 121,564) 1.20 |} 10.6 
-97 37,468} 0.56 6.2 1,000,109] 9.65| 116,254) 1.12 | 11.6 
60 37,568} 0.55 6.4 1,150,186] 10.95] 141,527] 1.35 | 12.3 
92 40,387} 0.58 6.5 1,274,476] 11.96 | 170,505} 1.60 | 13.4 
96 42,937| 0.61 6.8 1,163,863] 10.76 59,580] 1.47 | 13.7 
-92 44,699| 0.62 7.0 1,134,151] 10.32] 148,815} 1.35 | 13.1 - 
-81 47,849| 0.65 7.4 1,229,784] 11.03 5,096} 1.48 | 13.4 
-00 51,437| 0.69 yf . 1,184,574] 10.46} 170,952] 1.51 | 14.4 
32 55,751| 0.73 79 . |1,188,334] 10.35 5,449| 1.53 | 14.8 
57 60,984| 0.79 8.2 1,202,574} 10.32 | 180,853] 1.55 | 15.0 
-80 61,480] 0.78 8.0 1,201,053} 10.16 | 192,037] 1.62 | 16.0 
15 64,925| 0.81 8.0 1,182,497] 9.87] 195,939] 1.63 | 16.6 
-92 66,199} 0.81 8.2 1,232,559] 10.14} 201,468] 1.66 | 16.3 
10.04 67,976} 0.82 8.2 PA 9.15] 191,591} 4.56 | 17.0 
10.47 72,062} 0.86 8.2 1,060,914) 8.55 3,664] 1.48 | 17.3 
10.71 76,571| 0.88 8.2 981,903} 7.87] 160,338] 1.28 | 16.3 
-63 76,852] 0.0 9.0 ,098,000} 8.74} 165,000] 1.31 | 15.0 
9.89 79,671] 0.88 8.9 1,302,000] 10.28 | 204,000] 1.61 | 15.7 
10.28 83,045] 0.90 8.8 .|1.327.000) 10.41 2IR OOO! 1-71 | 16.4. 
1911 10.20 89,219} 0.95 9.3 1,369,000) 10.7 | 236,000) 1.8 
1912, ....|1,004,602| 10:56 ,318} 0.99 9.4 1,426,000, 11.0 250,000) 1.9 
1913... 1,021,398' 16.58 91.307! 0.95 8.4 | 


Annulments—(1926) 3,825; (1927) 4,255; (1928) 4,237; (1929) 4,408; (1930) 4,370; (1931) 4,339; (1932) 
Secures for 1933-1937 are estimates by S. A, Stouffer and Lyle M. Spencer. * 


Marital Condition of U. S. Population 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Males 15 Years Old and Over 


Census Year 


Females 15 Years Old and Over 3 


Single | Married | Widowed Divorced Single | Married |Widowed|Divorced 

¢ 1,745,213}  428,073||10,229,306/23,444,243| 4,023,372] 477,624 

382" 605 10,698,113 1'549°168| 207'663|| 8:72:72 19/210,238] 3,399,662] 228/565 } 

"360 282/16.253.940| 1/274,388] 185,203|| 81091/249/15,852,011| 2'705,990| 150,801 

.373,430|12,455,858| 1,020, 72'761|| 6.747.306|12,319,767| 2,291,872] 91,737 

7'732'832| 9'992'910| 721/971]. 43/829|| 5.575.143] 9'924'785] 1,831,772 1/125 

5 55,713|| 953,806] 2,398,144] 652,663] 88,868 

Tousrr Fon 407 300,734 26'689|| 825/258] 2/39,181] 507,961] 43,871 

oral iisaee) ieee) Hae) eel case) aie) Bae 

1890 nae 764 rigesis 191,638 y21 652/314] 1/187/434| 320,194 0/688 

‘ 5,692|| 123,541] 328,869] 58,172 6,656 

1990. ----2r0-] 3259381 io0'748 ee st 932|| 18,912] 69,514/ + — 10.002 "868, 

ch ce ae 198 78 o4s2| 70s] B13)| 17935 56.727) Jo.ao7| OL 
: 76.9 ; ; 5 : 

ON aa BOS 56,782 1,783) 59 5,859| 12,566) _—-2,6382 70 


rote: Other classes include Mexican, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Filipino and all others. Unknown 
an. males and females, not included in listings. 
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528 U. S.—Wedding Anniversaries; Birth Stones; Families 


Wedding Anniversaries 


Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
First year, paper; second, cotton; third, leather; | lace; fourteenth, ivory; fifteenth, crystal; twen- 
fourth, books; fifth, wooden (clocks); sixth, iron; | tieth, china; twenty-fifth, silver; thirtieth, pearl; 
seventh, copper, bronze or brass; eighth, electrical thirty-fifth, coral, jade; fortieth, ruby; forty-fifth, 
appliances; ninth, pottery; tenth, tin, aluminum; sapphire; fiftieth, gold; fifty-fifth, emerald; six- 
eleventh, steel; twelfth, silk or linen; thirteenth, | tieth, diamond. 


Birth Stones 
Source: American National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
Month Ancient Modern Month Ancient Modern ‘Month Ancient Mogern 


PADS 5 ysin2 Garnet..... Garnet May.... .|Agate...... Emerald Sept...... Chrysolite. . rere ae 
Feb......|Amethyst..J/Amethyst ||June.....|Emerald.../Pearl or October . .| Aquamarine]Opal or 
March. ..|Jasper.-....|Bloodstone Moonstone Tourmaline 
orAq’mrine||July...... (Gh inia Gurr ey i Ruby Nov.,....]Topaz....../Topaz 
ADEs. Sed Sapphire.. .|Diamond ||Aug....../Carnelian...|/Sardonyx ||/Dec. ....|/Ruby...... Turquoise 
or Peridot. LapisLaz’l 


The garnet is credited with endowing the wearer ete pearl, a siconsiane. me and long ie 
‘ ee ruby,..a@ contented mind; sardonyx, or peridot, 
with constancy and fidelity; the amethyst betokens felicity; sapphire. wisdom: opal, of tourmaline. 


sincerity; bloodstone, or aquamarine, courage and | hope, topaz. fidelity: turquoise, or lapis lazuli, 


truthfulness; diamond, innocence; emerald, happi- | prosperity and success. 


Families in U. S. Jan. 1, 1930, by States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


(A family is defined by the Census as a group of persons living together and usually shar 
table. Single persons living alone are counted as families) y shatine Cee 


All All Ali 
State Classes State Classes State Classes State Closes 
Alabama. ..... 591,625||Towa:. 2. ....- 635,704|| Nevada. ...... 25,469 8. Dak : 
“Arizona....... 105,992||Kansas....... 487/188||N. Hampshire.| 119/337 Tene bo0.e8 
Arkansas.....|/ 438,639||/Kentucky..... 609,405|| New Jersey... 985,636||Texas........ 1,380,096 
California.....| 1,610,030||Louisiana.....| 485/363||New Mexico.. 98,546||Utah....- "115/936 
Colorado..... 267,324)|/Maine........ 197,826||New York....| 3,153,124||Vermont...... 89118 
Connecticut...| 388,645/|Maryland..... 385,179||N. Carolina. . . 644,033)|Virginia...... 529,089 
Delaware..... 59,092||M 1,021/160]|N. Washington../| 423'833 
Dist. of Col...} 125,554)|Michigan. . 1,180,554} | Ohi 4 . Virginia 373.941 
ka 376,499 Minnesota. 606,496 Oklahoma :| "564 Wisconsin....:] 711,889 
i ssissipp: é regon....... 
Rr renee ee eee "Uae Bee 
,929, fontana : ; ode Island. . 165,34 «(Seda = 
Bat 843,066||Nebraska.....! 342,999,|S. Carolina. ... Bee 680 0. ioe: (ee 
Of the 29,904,663 families, 14,002,074 owned their | unknown to the census tak 
homes, and 15,319,817 families were tenants. All families in the United Bintan including 75,- 


Included are 3,199,369 negro families, of which | 178 quasi-families in hotels, institutions. bi 
717.685 owned their homes.. . houses, constructi ‘ S. boarding 

a3 Le ral le Hee Atte bat lived in ae ion camps, etc., numbered 29,980,- 
EDINA Se ge wellings in this country in 1930 total 

Not included in the table above. as to tenure | 25.204,976, of which eA 
were 582,772 homes (1.99%), the tenure of which was | homes. ch 22,833,110 were one-family 


Families in Large Cities, Jan. 1, 1930 


All Tenant City All |‘enant j Gity All | Tenant 


City Families|Families Families; Families Families/Families 
Akron, Ohio...| 62,557|  29,487||Indianapolis...) 98,610] 56,014||Omaha, Nel ng 
Albany, N. Y..| 34/065] 29/970||Jersey City...:] 76/273) _57°392 Philadelphia... abs'eo7 rie oss 
Atlanta, Ga... 67,749| 47,443/|Kansas City...| 108,641] 263,481||Pittsburgh, Pa. 155,079 eee 
Baltimore, Md.| 193,991} 91,937||Long Beach. ..| _ 47,030/ " 30:979||Portland, Greg.| 86'825| 38” 
Birmingham...| 64,263] _41,680/|Los Angeles. “| 368,508 27,862||Providence 61371 1555 
Boston, Mass..| 179,200] 130,188||Louisville, Ky. 80,079] 45,353 Richmond, Va. . 41,018 


40,100||Rochester..... 82,033 
80,633]|St. Louis, Mo.. 214,855 143°88i 


Buffalo, N. Y..} 139,860 78,229||Memphis. . 
| 8 Milwaukee. 


61,016]|St. Paul, Minn. 

76,999||San Antonio...| —55'703 aaee 
79,383||San Diego.....| _45,227| 33'168 
1,354,470||San_ Francisco} 178,625] 117°129 
panne at 1,270) 284,667||Seattle, Wash..| 100/996] 48’652 

rooklyn...| 616,875] 449/437||Springfield...-] 38/066] 24° 
Manhattan. 468/956/ 453.909|/Syracuse, N. ¥.| 53/034 oe’ ee3 

WVSU> fey VORTT SCUCTHUS. ww ae , . fate ‘4 L 
Grand Rapids: 17,170 35,789| 151752 Waeegtal BURGESS 36,190 


Hartford, Ct... 40,646]  31,327/|Oakland, Calif.) 83,080 


Houston,'Tex..| _75'408| _43°912||Oklahoma City] 47°133]  27'77a||\ Wore eend 853} 29,421 


x eer! 
27,772\|Youngstown...| 39,043] 18°531 


There were 2,357,463 families in the United States | whites; 5,019,418 foreign-born whites: 2,262,443 ar 
> > e- 


consisting of 1 person each; 6,982,835, 2 persons; | Negroes. The numbe 

6,226,519, 3; 5,234,696, 4; 3,674,362, 6: 2,273,300, 6; | BY ages, was as follows: le heads of families, 
1,392,356, 7; 842,669, 8; 493,174, 9; 272,068, 10; | ..Under 25 years, 1,266,056: 25-34 yrs... 5,878,711: 
138,816, 11; 115,405, 12 or more persons. |The | 20-44 Yrs.. 7,082,391: 45-54 yrs., 5,743,244: &5-64 


average size of the family was largest among the | ver ee 65-74 yrs., 1,880,969: 75 yis. and 


tive whites. : 
native whites The nationality of the head of a famil: 


Of the 29,904,663 families, 26,111,761 had men | in the census. as the nationality of that family in 


at the head, of whom 18,474,735 were native! the cases of aliens of foreign or mixed Parentage 


United States—Education—Chief Colleges 529 - 


a a 


‘American Colleges and Universities 


Source: This list is based on the 1940 Educa- | are from questionnaires returned by the institu- 
tional Directory of the United States Office of | tions in the year 1940. Space limitations do not 
Education. The number of students is of those permit us to carry teachers colleges, junior colleges 


studying for degrees and does not include those | 2¢ Professional schools. The abbreviations follow-— 


ing the names of the colleges indicate: - 
taking extension courses or casual courses in the cational: E.. has extension courses, N., foe LSiine 


Summer schools. The number of teachers is for only; S.. summer school; W., women only. Gol- 
the regular courses leading to degrees. The data | leges marked a star (*)' are land grant colleges, 


Year No. of | _ of 
Name Location Organ} Governing Official Std’s | Tchs. 
Abilene Christian (C., E., -|Abilene, Texas. . Don H. Morris. . 682 42 
Academy of the New chars (C.) -|Bryn Athyn, Pa. R. Rey. Geo. de Charms 12 28 
PRIGLODHSUW 55. Wy fk) sev oo cs wo ae Garden 1 City. Ne Yuu Paul D. Eddy. ......... 515 49 
LOSING SOE: 5 pe ene Se t2 Samuel J. Harrison. 188 22 
Agnes Scott (W.)...-............ James R. McCain...... 481 57 
Agricultural, Mechanical and Nor- 
mal (C., E., S., N.) J Watson. oiccee. ot 61 
Akron, Univ. of (Cc. S H. E. Simmons 1,817 94 
Alabama (W., AE. I SRIOAI yon id ek 902 72 
*Alabama Poly. inst. ( ; ’ L. N.. Duntan...... 0.0. 3,795| 220 
rf $ is Sere Richard C. Foster......| 5,503 382 
*Alaska, Univ. of (C.)............ . Charles E. Bunnell... .. 268 31 
PRMEIRTEME CED... garters di eig's Seis eirmts iaee ; John L. Seaton......... 822 53 
Alburtus Magnus (W., E., 8.)..... 7 Sister M. Isabel. . EE; 176 37 
ATOVIBNENC., Bh, B:) ii sceect. sess « Reading, Pa.......... Harry V. Masters. 380 31 
Alcorn Agric. & Mech. io: 8. aay Alcorn, Miss... . 2.2.2 William H. Bell 455 52 
Alderson-Broaddus ae 5). . Philippi, W. Va. tee W. Elliott. 104 15 
Alfred Holbrook (C., E., S.)....... Manchester, Ohio.....| 1855 H. Crowell . 143 14 
Alfred Univ. (C., E. By Se Alfred, REP as Soy then 1836 ara N. Norwood 630 65 
Allegheny (C., E Pes ae Meadville, Pa... ||. 1815 |Wm. Pearson Tolley .... 735 54 
nen emt (Cy, 8S.) IN). seis tt Columbia, hi Car....| 1870 |Samuel R. Higgins. .... . 340 29 
PRPMITEE ee Uvidsh cic bos Wels ¢ ao ohh 8 ates. 0 Se ares 1886 |John W. Dunning...... 396 30 
‘Alma White (C.,.8.).......2.5.A.. Zarephath, -N. J...... 1921 |Arthur K. White....... 30 21 
American International (C.)......- Springfield, Mass.....| 1885 |Chester S. McGown. 600 30 
mrmericnn <Inivs(C.) 2.6.02. wes W: : Arthur oe BOS oe (Act.) 1,141 82 
American Univ. at Cairo (C., E.). Chas. R. Watson....... 380 36 
. CAO 5 ARR See see Stanley King... ).7 2! 853 80 
Anderson Coll. & Theo. Sem. (C.) “ John A. Morrison....... 330 20 
Antioc ES Se eee ae Algo D. Henderson..... 716 75 
*Arizona, Univ. of (C., E., Fade oe Alfred Atkinson........ 2,600 211 
Ark. Agric. & Lg © ea a oe we nar fs 
t (C., N.).........|Little Rock, Ark......| 1884 |T. W. Coggs........... 
oom tos : es IVE eoury Jr. (Act.).. 229 14 
Vi.) Cy Bye he shee 680 47. 
James w. Fulbright. pot 2,846 220 
Henry T. Heald. : 1,652 171 
Z. T. Johnson . a 457 29 
Edward G. Mason 377 31 
E. R. Naylor... 300 25 
Rufus E. Clemen 112 
: Howard S. Hilley. : 367 25 
"Theo. Mi “1:) 1869 |Bernhar a Christ é dod 33 
2 Sem. (C. Minnea oO lis nn.... e istensen. - 
eos ee E. aie BEA Hie 2% ‘ Sioux Falls, So Dak. .} 1860 |Clemens M. Granskow.. 450 a 
ugustana Theo. Sem. 
“ (C., 8.) a © ae 5 ee ae Rock Island, Il...... -| 1860 |Conrad Bergendoff...... 533 51 
Ei Aurora, IL. ....222222 1893 |Theodore P. Stephens. .. 210) 2 
LE eng 5 ee eee Sherman, Tex...._... 1849 |Everett B. Tucker...... 383| 20 
Etekertuniv: (C, 8:)-..---..---..- Baldwin, Kan........ 1858 |Nelson P. Horn........ 438] 32 
Beet colt af tee Sacked Heart (W.)|Lake Forest: 3iL 1. 1920 |Mother Ry Gibney... 130] 36 
‘Heart e Forest, Ill.......| 1920 |Mother R. Gibney...... 
Bard. os ees 5 He Se Bh se. Annandale, N. Y..... 1860 |Chas. H. Gray (Dean) . 112 26 
Petter CW). 2. so ek: New York, N° Y°. 1889 |V.C. Gildersleeve (Dean) 985| - 116 
ated ens oko occ ks oe.) Mewlston, Me... 22. / 1864 |Clifton D. Gray........ 705| 46 
Bayinemniv. (C., B).2-.ood- tgs oe 1) ae re 1845 |Pat M. Neff........... 2,477| 129 
RIOR CGEIONY vs =) ec cisie ten ob Sica ea oie ol Jenkintown, Pa....... 1853 |Raymon M. Kistler. .... 625 67 


Beirut, mera Syria] 1866 |Bayard Dodge 
Beirut, Amér. oe high 4a ee Jackson, Miss = Saal: G. T. Gillespie 


illings P. ‘oly. E., 8.)....|Polytechnic, Mont....| 1908 Ernest T. ton " 682 31 


B nam 964, 51 
E., 8.) ../Birmingham, Ala.....| 1856 |Raymond R. Paty... Be ere: 

Bisno: (C. ‘sputter tc, steed , ..|Marshall, Texas......} ..... Joseph. J. Rhoads.........jecvesuieibes ay an 
Blue Mountain ‘(w., BS) Shore > Blue Moun ee 2 te a ine be ares nek ane oy 
i evs Sor, vege js OODLE, 3.4 5 see 
Batten 3 ea ce ee aoe Bunton, Ghio-2es te 1900 |Lloyd L. Ramseyer..... 264 25 
Bob Jones tc i ee Sk Eh Site at Cleveland, Tenn...... 1927 |Bob Jones...,....:..-- 500 ab 
Boston (part oi. 8 B).. -- .|Chestnut F Hill, Mass. 1863 Rev. Wm. Rs Murphy. i 342 26 0 

a oston, Mass......... » MarSN.....2- ’ 
Lertatn. aS Des € : Sa envowice: Wie “ips 1794 | Kenneth C. M. Bills:++-] 650) 58 
Green St. Univ. . (G., E., S.)|Bowling Green, Ohio. . Frank J. a ae oan 
Ben Roly inst, (C, ee 3.) 5 Peoria, Ill............. 1897 |Frederic R. Hamilton...| 990] . 63 
aredau oe pages Gainesville, Ga... 1878 |H. J. Pearce, Sr........ 380/40 
Bre or (W.. E., Si: SS ‘21 /Sioux City, Ia../1.1 1] 1930 |Sister M. Servatius as 18 

Dale Con ere Bridgewater, Va..-... 1880 |Paul H. Bowman...... 22001 28 
Brig! Young as @ E., 8.) .|Provo, Utah...... 1876 |Franklin 8. Harris...... # 


— 
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Year 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official 
Ik eR Ay =. 5 Brooklyn, N. ¥,....-: 1930 |Harry D. Gideonse..... 
Brew one Ga Providenee, &. i....-| 1764 [Henry M. Wriston.«..- 


Brown Univ. (E 


zune (w.) Brown Univ. .... 


Bryn 


wr (W. 
Bucknell Univ. (G., B., 8.) - 
Buena Vista (C., 


Buffalo, Univ, of C,, oo jhe Sets 


Butler Univ. 


California Inst. ot “Tesh 


(C., 


‘ *California, Univ. of (C., E., 8.).. 


Calif. U.of, 


Calif., U. of, at San Fran. (C. 


Calvin (C., 


atLosAngeles(C., " is 


Ss.) 
Galvin Coolidge (C., 8.)...25.--.. 


Campbell Coll. (C., 
Canisius (part C., E., 
Capital Univ. (C., E., 
Carleton (C.) 
pe neie dst. of Tech, (C., 8.)..- 


Carroll 
Carroll (C., 
Carson-New! 


Carthage (C., 
’ Case Sch. of Apr, nce (Cc 8) 


Catawba (C., 
Catholic (W., 


Catholic Sisters (W.).. 


Nh ep citn k 


Bs 
man (Gy: 


ee Sy 


Catholic Univ. (part C., E., 8.).. 


Cedar Crest (W.) 
Cedarville (C., ee Satin 2c cs Se Cedarville, Ohio. 
Centenary (. 


Central (C., 


Chapman (C., 8 8.). 
Charleston, Coll. of (C., &), 


i) 


CYAN (Cy Se 8. 


Chattanooga, Univ. of (C ee 
Chestnut Hill (W., S.)....... 0.4. 
Chicago, Univ. of Ke E., S.).. 


Chowan (C 


Cincinnati, Univ. of (C., E., 8.). 


Citadel, ae Yaprak 


Claflin (6 


Claremont Colleges (C., 8S.) (see 
Pomona Coll. eS Scripps oe) 


Clark Univ. 
Clark Univ. 
Clarke (W., 
Clarkson Co 


*Colo. State 
Arts (C 


E., 
Colorado, Univ. of (C., 


. Sere 


Colored No 
Mech. (C 
Columbia 


a9 


(C 
part C E., 8 


8.).. 
IL “of Tech. 


Coll. of Agric. & Mech. 


8.) .8 
ce. & ‘Nowmal’ Univ. (c, 


meth tn, pan & 


(w.). 
(a) Columbia Univ. (part C., E., 8.) 


Concordia (C 


Conn. Coll. for Women ( 


E.).. 


*Connecticut, Univ. of (C., Fy 's.). 


Converse (C.)} 


Boer POATAPOTNA Ge cre fayet oaleat bile Ah 6 


Cornell (C., 


*Cornell Univ. (C., 8.). 
Creighton Univ. (part. ¢ CG. 
Culver-Stockton (C i 


Cumberland 


Dartmouth.. 
Davidson (8. 


a (C., s. r 
Daniel Baker (C., E., aks R SEt: 


Univ. (¢ 


David and Be 7 (C., 8) Sere, 


Dayton, wey. of (C., 


Defiance (C., 
De La Sall 


*Delaware, Univ. of (C., E., 8.). 


Denison Univ. (C 


» B 

Denver, Univ. of (C., E., 8.) ,/Dehver, Colo.......... 
De Paul Univ te iy, Sie ecweins Chicago, Tih... 2... is. 
DePauw Wniv. (C.) cee. cee ules Greencastle, Ind...... 
MROBRLCR ECG IS.) oor. aide ob Pleo ns Toledo; Ohio... 6.06. 
Detroit Inst. of Tech. (8.)... 1... ! Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit, eres Gt (C., S.). saree. Detroit, ag ihe eiee vet 
MURINSOMC,)) J, 65.. te elias. c Seas Carlisle, Pa... 21.2212: 

Dillard ‘Gny, (COS PSP gger etn New Orlbana, Dope 


(a) Includes Barnard College, Teachers College, College of Pharmacy, 


Graduate Medical School. 


.|Lewisburg, Pa 


.|San Francisco, Calif. .. 


‘|Columbus, Ohio -: 
.|Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
| 


.|Jefferson City, Tenn. . 


Providence, R.I 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Storm Lake, Iowa 
Buffalo, N. Yencx.s20% 
Indianapolis, rs asin 
Pasadena, Calif 

‘|Berkeley, Calif. 
.}Los Angeles, Calif..... 


Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Boston, Mass..,.....- 
Jackson, Miss 
Buffalo, N 


Northfield, Minn 


elena, Mont. . 5 
Waukesha, Wisec...... 


Carthage, I 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


.|Salisbury, No. Car... . 
.|Guthrie, Okla... 


«| Worcester, Mass 
.|Dubuque, Iowa. 


‘|Boulder, Colo 
Langston, Okla.......|. 
.|Orangeburg, So. Car. . 


.|Hanover, New Hamp. 


‘|Allentown, Pa........ 
Shreveport, ae 
Pella, Iowa.. 
Fayette, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill 
Danville, Ky 
‘|Los Angeles, Calif 
Charleston, So. Car... 
Chattanooga, Tenn,.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
.}Chicago, Til 
Murfreesboro, No. Can 
‘|Cineinnati, Ohio. 
Charleston, So. Car.. 
Orangeburg, So. Car. . 


Claremont, Calif 
Atlanta, Ga.... 


'|Cedar Rapids, Iowa... 
. .|Hartsville, So. 
.| Waterville, Me, 


Hamilton, N. Y. 
Colo. Springs, Colo: .. 
Golden, Colo......... 


Fort Collins, Colo 


Columbia, So. Car 
New York, N. Y 
Moorhead, Minn 
New London, Conn... 
Storrs, Conn 
Spartanburg, So. Car. . 
New York, se x 


Davidson, No. Car. . 
Blkins, W. V: 
Dayton, AIG. 5.4 APES 
Defiance, Ohio. ....... 


‘/Granville, Ohio. . 


ret 8. Morris (Dean) 
on Edwards Park. . 


A. W. ever 2 
Bishop 8. L. Greene... rath 
Rev. Francis A. O’ Malley 


Rudolph G. Senuiz, Jr.. 
‘Wm. E. Wickenden. . 


a oo 


W.S. Kilpatrick 
Pierce Cline. .'.. §i4-7ie 


es. 
Melville F. Coolbaugh. - 


Roy M. Green......... 
Robert L. Stearns 


Albert N. Jorgensen. . 
M. sd eng ee 
Gano Dunn. 


F. Macelwane.. iA 
Paul Hickey 


Fred P. rson, 
William 8. Nelson... . 


Bard College and NY. Post 


] 
: 
A> 
i 
y 
: 
¢ 


‘ a State Womans ( .- | Valdosta, Bo Ae. 3 ROBE s\5 or seria 
Georg Coll. for Women (é, x) Ss gives tears Pa > Wells; «oo sensei 


4 eae Univ. of (C., E., 8.) 


United States—Education—Chief Colleges 
Name Location 
Doane eee Se Ae Crete, Nebr.....5.... 
Dominican ( ae 8) New Orleans, La......| 1910 |Sister M. Vincent... . |” 
Drake Univ. "G. i)... ‘Des Moines, Iowa..... 
Drew Univ. (part C.) - |Madison, Dk eer & 1 BROW . 50S) Pate 
Drexel Inst. ot Tech. ce Philadelphia, Pa. ¥ < RROLDO sana ole 
MVOMIRNERO JR Oak cca cicla waielia aa Philadelphia, Pa -| 907 |Horace Stern........... 
OPUCCIG Er Gs ccs wcnncies 6S ca vcd Springfield, Mo. : y ome nei 
Sabugus, Unty. of (C., 89: o.. a. « Dubuque, Towa. , P a 
APRICORN CWS) oes, 2 0/522 te sigan «ts 2 Omoha, Nebr... Helen Casey . h 
pore Rimiva Cea., ) on) ah ee aie cles as Durham, No, © 4 W. P. Few. 
uesne cay: Lo: 2 eee Pittsburgh, Pa........ V. Rev. R. 
Youville ( Rie tut s,s setdin, 2 Buiralo, Ny ce tikes <a Sister Grace. 
Raut am one Get a GS we Ga Rix oS Richmond, Ind....... William C. Dennis. . 
Eastern Nazarene (C.)........... Quincy, Mass......... G. B. Williamson. 
Elizabethtown (C., E., S.)........ Blizabethtown, +. ee Ralph W. Schlosser. 
CUS Ta 68 ae ea Elmhurst, l......... Timothy Lehmann. . 
CEN TONS SC) Sa a ea imira, N. Y......... William S. A. Pott...... 
PERE SOMONE (E5-) oc waa 60 eine ale) ad Elon College, No. Car. Leon E, Smith......... 
Maree AG. 28., 3.) ooo os on od we we Boston, Mass......... 
ommanweal CW.) ... 6s. es eee See Boston, Mass........; 
Emmanuel Missionary & S.)....|Berrien a Bprings, Mich. 
Bmory and Henry (C., S.)........ i Pf See ere 
Emory Univ. (part C., 83 thins . stACAnta. Ga... o..5 5 os] 2806 tbs WOGOn.. ieee 
Emporia, Coll. of (C.)............ 5. Ee 


Florida Southern (C., 8. ree maul 3 pes of 
Florida State (W., S.).. OT Ext : 
*Florida, Univ. af (iu: Butts. -34. ae 8. Digerti sts. 3 
Fontbonne (see St. Louis U 

Fordham Univ. (part C., E., S.)... , anes Rey. Robert I. pre 
Fort Hays Kas. State (C., E.,S.)... BN ns cs noe C. E. Rarick P 
PONTE Oe Sy ee ea eee ara Franklin, Ind......... William G. Spencer. Spe 
Franklin and Marshall............}Lancaster, Pa......+. John C. Schaeffer. ...... 


- (S) hington, D. C..... z= : 
Georg: ae me Ss 8.). ng 6 Rete 7AM. Ac. 
a ot Tech. (E., S.).....[Atlanta, Ga.......... 
it Coll. for Women (E., 8.)... eh Siegen « Wells... 5385 


*Geo niv. of ( 


Mother M. Scully .....: 
Henry W. A. Hanson... 


Luther L. Gobbel. . 
f eS. ong: =. 5 aera 
Grinnell (C.)......- SANG: 3 PSU TN S.N. Stevens Pee rs * 


MITORICES, 1G): osc cs od cio see hatte 
SA TS % Minn....... E bok, ie 
= Adolphus (C.) Penton wo 


é , Minn 
Hampden-Sy Pay tee Rik. oF | 47% . G. OILS ete ; ts 
Hampton Tnst. aon po} eo eee es Vv: ets ae ay Barker, = 


Bante (Oa y te a, Goren: Ree ne 


ms Univ. (C., E., S.).|Abilene, Tex......... L. Q. er (Aet).. 


Haverford = o-oo ace cg sere: rd, Pa....-...| 1833 |Felix Morley.......... 
Hawaii, he LIliI] 190 . Crawford... .. 
Aare of G. B.S) Tiffin, Ohio ; * 


Heidel 


Bessie C. Randolph..... 
. Rev. Jos. Maxwell... 


llins (W. 
pov ote a oe the. . 
Boy, Names, Coll. of the (Ww. 
ones W., EB.) 


< 


Cc. 
h Cc. 
Hotignton AG for Negroes ( 


Howard (C., E., §.)..............|Birmingham, Ala..... . Davis....... 
Payne (C., E., 8.)........|Brownwood, Tex...... LH. Taylors, cesies 

Howard Uni (Ce ISDE Mee. 5 ss (Washington, D.C..... . Ww. eee: 

Hunter (W., B., S.)........5-5 ee : i 

ea 


ss 


- 


eT ar Oe 


— ee eS | 


r 
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Ce ee en ee 
No. 
Year No. of | __of 
Name Location Grgan| Governing Official Std’s | Tchs. 
Huntingdon (W., ek ng: Sean care st Montgomery, Ala.....| 1854 |Hubert Searcy......... 388 33- 
Huntington (ees as e Se MS a3 Huntington, Ind...... 1897 |O. R. Stilson........... 147| 14 
Huron ( +! Sha datetom yo aoe Huron, So. Dak... ...| 1883 |Herbert G. Titt........ 202 18 
Idaho, Coll. # (C, Be Re cerier tala Ae a Caldwell, Idaho...... 1891. | William W. Hall, Jr..... 82 
*Idaho, Univ. of (C., E., 8.) .|Moscow, Idaho....... 1389 |Harrison C. Dale....... 200 
Tlinois. (C.) .-. ee vee eee ee Jacksonville, Tl. . 1829 )H. Gary Hudson.. 26 
*Tllinois, Univ. of (C., E., 8.)......|Urbana, Ill... 1867 |Arthur C. Willard . ; re 
Illinois Wesleyan Univ. (C., 8.)....|Bloomington, Til. 1850 |William E: Shaw....... 764 
Immaculata (W., S.).....-.-+---- Immacuiata, Pa. 1920 |Rey. Francis J. Furey... 266 37 
Immaculate Heart (We Phas ‘{|Los Angeles, Calif. 1916 |Sister M. Eucharia..... 528 43 
Incarnate Word (W., ..{San Antonio, Tex. 1900 |Sister M. Columkille 576 43 
Indiana Central (C., §) Ho oad .|Indianapolis, Ind 1902 {1 J.. Good «2... 0-Sie ee 366 21 
Indiana Uniy. (C., i Bloomington, Ind 1820 |Herman B. Wells......- 6,820 424 
Intermountain ‘Shion "(merged with 
ae Are & Mech. 

owa State Coll. o ric. ec 

PATtAOU,, 8.) oss P ae. < ahs Ames, TowS........-- 1858 |Charles E. Friley.....-.. 7,738) - 572 
Iowa, State Uniy. of (C.,S.).....-. Iowa City, Ia........ 1847 |Virgil M. Hancher..... 7,00 638 
Towa’ wh eee GAS chines che a5 Mt, Pleasant, Ia...... 842 |Stanley B. Niles........ 243 23 
Jackson (C., S82 N-).\ ..|Jackson, Miss........ 1877 |B. Baldwin Dansby..... 189 il 
James Millikin Univ. (C. Ve Decatur, Th. .| 1901 |John C. Hessler........ 583 55 
Jamestown (C., S.). Feet se eee Jamestown, No. Dak. .| 1883 H. Kroeze. ......5.: 432, 32 
Jarvis Christian (C., E., S., ay: Hawkins, Tex. 1912 |P. C. Washington...... 182 14 
John B. Stetson Univ. (C.,'8.).... .|DeLand, 1883 | William S. Allen....:... 819 85 
John Brown Univ. (C., 8. y aero Siloam Springs, Ark. ..| 1919 |John E. Brown......... 500 50 
Jobn Carroll Univ. {part C., 8.) ...|Cleveland, Ohio...... 1886 |Rev. E. C. Horne....... 663 49 
John Peteher (C.; 8:)'.... 2... 5. University PR), Ja.24.2) 1906440) W.. Butler..o 329 >< )5.c— 174 16 
Johns Hopkins Un. cae C., E., 8.)|Baltimore, Mais, ened 1876 |Isaiah Bowman........ 2,160 189 
MOUMNOMUEIDIC <2. ciciva cosas ses Kimberlin Hghts., Ten.} 1893 |Alva R. Brown......... 140 8 
Johnson C, eae Univ. ie E., 

Ss.) Mero .|Charlotte, No. Car....| 1867 |Rev. H. L. McCrorey.... 429 24 
Judson We. Ie Oe Marion, Ala.......... 1838 |L. G. Cleverdon.... 264 30 
Juniata (C., sy. .|Huntingdon, Pa...... 1876 |Charles C. Ellis... 400 45 
Kalamazoo 63 Bre Ie. Saveuniet onan s oct Kalamazoo, Mich.....} 1833 |Paul L. Thompson. 391 35 
Kansas City, Univ. of (C.,S.)..... Kansas City, Mo..... 1933 |Clarence R. Decker.....| 1,133 65 
*Kansas State Coll. of erie: 

Applied Science (C., E., 8. 1863 |F. D. Fazrell. . 4,354 500 
Kansas, Univ. of (C., ip; 8) a 1865 ee W. Malott 4,827 260 
Kansas Wesleyan Ke (C., Salina, Kan 1885 |E. Morrow. . 300 28 
Kent State Univ. (C., E., 8.) Kent, Ohio... 1935 Kart "C. Leebrick .... 2,896) (151 
Kentucky State (C., E., 8. N.)....| Frankfort, Ky.. 1886 |R. B. Atwood.......... 626 30 
*Kentucky, Univ. of (6., Be B.). ot Lexington, Le Be 865 |Thos. P. Cooper (Act.) 5,936 303 
Kentucky Wesleyan (C., S.).......| Winchester. Ky.. 1866 |Paul S. Powell......... 218 16 
MOMUISEM TT ated tcf ie cc sree s 3 eas Me Gambier, Ohio 1824 |Gordon K. Chalmers 300 43 
OST AIVE Vici cic ants atelacre ths siege 9 e tys Keuka Park, N. Y 1890 |J. Hillis Miller......... 232 27 

ang ROMS le atersl chica: Ma ichwts sfeleleve Bristol, Tenn. 1867 |Thos. P. Johnston...... 255 16 

AS foarte npn ett ceye ve tet (sho Galesburg, Ill........ 837 |Carter Davidson....... 621 58 
Knoxville (XOta aa LN fly ep ieee ara Knoxville, Tenn...... 1876 |Samuel M. Laing....... 288 20 
SOS Ch Sh Te re Easton, Pa,...... 1826 | William M. Lewis...... 975 95 
LaGrange fw A och oie Ore LaGrange, Ga........ 1831 |Hubert Quillian........ 129 18 
Make frie, (W., H:)..<.....0.2205- Painesville, Ohio. ..... 1856 | Vivian B. Small........ 180 35 
Lake Forest Univ. (C.) 0.211212! Lake Forest, Hl 1857 |Herbert McC. Moore... 398 28 
PERM DHTHNCG.) ioe. cw cee ee ew ees Jackson, Tenn. . 1924 |Richard E. Womack.... 211 14 
Lander (W,). SFO Saag eis OOO Lae Greenwood, So. Car. t Speakeis.s..2em.< 384 33 
(LOCC SS eae »-|Jackson, Tenn. 478 22 
JUST CMO ON. cr 448 29 
PEM OMOTNO CC). 551, wae ce sss oak oles 180 19 
MAWEOMCON(C) ow we ice ees eee 770| 105 
Lebanon Valley (Cen oS 5 eee 417 35 

h Univ. 2,077 186 
Leland (C., E., 260 15 
Le Moyne (C., S., 419 22 
Lenoir Rhyne (C., “e 444 28 
Lewis Institute Cc. 1,000 86 
Limestone (W,, 8.) TTY. 408 32 
Lincoln Memorial Univ. (GC, 8). iad Stewart W. MeCleliand. F 545 30 
Lincoln Univ. (C., E., §., N) Risistee | Jefferson City, Mo....| 1866 |Sherman D. Spel 540 56 
incom Univ? (N.). ce. ck es Lincoln Univ., Pa.... . 1853 | Walter L. Wright....... 389 28 
Lindenwood (W.)................ St. Charles, Mo. . 1827 |Guy C. Motley (Aet.).- 463| 45 
BOOHER rcacin'y vive su cw ate widlee MeMinnville, Ore.....| 1858 |Wm. G. Everson....... 457 38 
Livingstone C SENG ase a ees Salisbury, No. Car... :| 1879 |William J. Trent...) ! 308 16 
ae Island U: ae “C: oe Rivers Brooklyn, N. Yeti ee 1926 |Tristram W. Metcalfe...) 1,365 150 
Se ean ate Sie thre. Dubuque, Iowa.......} 1839 |V. Rev. M. J. Martin... 533 45 
Toretto Heights CW em etnete ae nr. Denver, Colo...... 1918 |Paul.J. Ketrick......... 200 23 
Gouisiana (C:, B., 5.)............. Pineville, La........% 1906 |Claybrook Cottingham. . 483 24 
Louisiana Poly. tee Cee. 8) Ruston Was... 3.5 ee 1894 |B. 8S. Richardson....... 2,200 112 
*La. St. Un. & Agric. & Mech. (C.; matcadted a ye ak ts 
dbo! Goa SERBS ee aton 6, Dw, |B aul M. Hebert eee -| 8,426 
Louisville Municipal (G.,'S., N.)...|Louisville, Ky...... 1! 1931 |David A. Lane, Jr... 3s - 288 wed 
Louisville, Univ. of (C., 8.))..207: powers by a 1837 |Raymond A. Kent...... 3,097) 302 
Lowell Textile Inst. (C.).......... Lowell, Mass......... 1895 |Charles H. Fames...... 240 37 
Lowell Textile Inst. (C.).......... Lowell, Mass......... 1895 |Charles H. HFames...... 240 37 
PO ct AO et ae ane Baltimore, Md. |...) 1852 |Rev. Edward, B. Bunn 384 25 
Hovola LTC OD ES CER oe eae Los Angeles, Calif... .. 1869 v. C. A. MeQuillan 497) 46 
Loyola Univ. (hart C., B., ieee Ae a bs) Sees 1870 |Rev..S. K. Wilson...... 4,412) 715 

West Baden (8S. :-}W. Baden Springs, Ind.| 1934 |Rev. te a Donnelly, . 15 17 
Loyola Univ oat (om ‘|New Orleans, La... . 1911 {Rev..B, A. Roy. ..2..2 1,569 195 
Luther (C.). Decorah, Ia... . 1861 |O. J. H. Preus......... 44. 34 
poperbure (C., 8.) Lynchb Va 1903 |Riley B. PL CIR ORAREY. 261 29 

acalaster (C.). St. Paul, Minn 1885 |Charles J. Turck....... 706 59 
MacMurray we Jacksonville, Il 1846 Seka iP nagGteiena, 618 50 
| eee (C., .|Madison, Fenn 1904 A. Sutherland : 420 33 

*M. 1865 Pea ‘A. ava 1,999] 168 
(S.) Kk, N. ¥ 1863 Bh ee Victor teal 108 
i aks eet rother A. Victo: 
Pons eavills oi of the Sacred nS ines Five: ¢ 
e€art (W., S.).. 2. eee ee eee ew York, Nu Yivetec 1841 |Grace C, Dammann.... 359). ; 
Mapus Inst. ‘of ‘Tech. (C., 8)... .|Manila, Philippines 1925 |Tomas Mapua......... 1,800 “3 


United States—Education—Chief Colleges 


—— 


¢ 
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Name Location Organ| Governing Official 
Harry K. Eversull...... 
wees es ag F. McConn.... 
Leo Rev. R. C. MeCarthy. .. 


James E. Allen. . we 
L. Wilson Jarman... ... 
Sister-M. Honora. . 
poe G. Singleton. . |: 
W.H Moore, III... .... 


. y. 
Sister M. E. Clare 
; Sister M. Raynor. 2 
Pas ae Gerard... i i{/-seenbelicneres 


Marymount (W., S.)............ 
Maryville (Mo.) hes St. Louis 


Univ.) 
SUMEMAMEEOE DT cn5< kg ence um «% 
Marywood (W., 


ate Maryville, Tenn......| 1819 |Ralph W. Lloyd........ 
*Mass Inst: of ‘Tech. (C 8)... 


-|Sceranton, Pa......... 1915 |Sister M. beetles ab 
Cambridge, Mass..... 1861 |Karl T. Compton. . 


*Massachusetts yon om ., S.)..|Amherst, Mass....... 1863 |Hugh P. a Site Sa wee 
McKendree Oe Og ae Lee ae Lebandon, Ill.........| 1828 |Clark R. Yost. . 
MeMurry (C., 2° %) ate ails Gave Abijene, Tex ......... 1923 (te Turner... 3.5 
McPherson %é: as Sie sudi tat Wisc al lait McPherson, Kan...... 1887 |V. F. Schwalm.. 

Meronm Univ. (C., .):. 60... nee. Minoan Gia. fol. as 1833 |Spright Dowell. . EC cpeloheas Sane 
Mercyhurs' CT eae ae ae IG, RBS 6 ges 25 *..| 1926 |Mother M. Borgia. . 
NET 25 ie ar ey ae Raleigh, No. Car...... 1899 oe Campbell. ...... 
Miami, or ag of (Cc. A ean Coral Gables, Fla. -| 1925 |B. ARDS... Ropes 
Miami Univ. (C., E., 8.).......-.. Oxford, Ohio......... 1809 hitred H. Upham....... 
Mich. Coll, of Mine « Tech, bey i Houghton, Mich. .....| 1885 |Grover C, Dillman...... 
*Mich. State Coll. of Agric. & Ap 


eae Science (C., E., 8S.) 
ichigan, Univ. of = E 
Middlebury (C., 
Middlesex Univ. e. as 
asimie (Crs, Hr, §.).- 2. tees eee 
Miles Mesnorial e E., S., N.). ...|Birming 


.-}East Lansing, Mich...| 1855 |Robert S. Shaw........ 
.-|Ann Arbor, Mich A : 


ham, Aia.. ‘| 1908 |William A Bell. 


oO et a ae Milligan Coll., Tenn..| 1881 |H. J. Derthick. 

Milis (part C., E., 8.) .......-8.-- re} qxt, (Cal. i. sa >3.- 1852 |Aurelia H. Reinhardt 

LI 3 ee ees Jackson, Miss 1892 |M. L. Smith.......5... 

Mafiton(G., E., 8.) .... 24... ae Milton, Wisc......... 1844 |J. G. Meyer........... 
wwaukee-Downer (W., E.)...... Milwaukee, Wisc... _. 1895 |Lucia R. Briggs. - 

Mines and Metallurgy, Sch. of (see} 


Mo., Univ. of) 
*Minnesota, Univ. of (C., ae Vea no hem, gy Minn....} 1851 |Guy Stanton Ford...... 
Misericordia. ose ws oo) Spine PR oo Sey. 1923 |Sister M. Borromeo.... . 
Mission erst (63 ee Segoe Plymouth, Wisc...... 1865 |Paul Grosshesch........ 
Mississippi (S8.).........-..-..+-- Clinton, Miss. . 2... 26 1826 |Dotson McG. Nelson... 
*Mississippt State (C., 8.)......-- State College, Miss....| 1878 |George K. Humphrey... 

Miss. 8S Coll. for Women ope ee Columbus, Miss...... 1884 |B. L. Parkinson........ 
Minissiopi Gniv. of (C., E., S.) ..-| University, Miss. ..... 1848 |Alfred B. Butts........ 
Mississippi Woman's Ss See oie 5. oe peeare Miss. .... 1912 |W. E. Holcomb........ 


*Missouri, Univ. of (C., E., 8.) . 4 
: ., Sch. W. R. Chedsey (Dir.).. 
Thomas W. Bibb....... 


Monmouth (C., S.)....-...-. James H. Grier..... 11.) 
Montana Sch. of Mines (E.). Francis A. Thonison 
*Montana State (C.)........ Ao, Strand: 20. aes 2 


Montana State Univ. (C., 

Moravian Coll. & Theo. es Eh. 

Moravian Sem. & Coll. for Women)Bethlehem, Pa.. - 5 Ei ott 

ON Pr al et Oe ee a oe Charles D. Hubezt (Act.) 
FO: W. i wars Y 


Ores 1908 |James P. Garrick... 
ry Cy ey .-«-| 1888 |Leonard Riggleman.. a5 
el Coll. & Sem. (C., E., 8.)|Mt. (ik 2, 7. ee 1887 |Rev. James Koessler.... 
.-| 1837 |Roswell G. Ham........ 
IRBs cs 3 1915 |Edward A. bid del Say 
(of ER 1929 |M. M. Dougherty...... 
1920 |Mother M. Russell...... 
1925 age tee gs Dolorosa... . 
1808 |R. Rey. J. L. Sheridan... 


t. St. Scholastica (W., 8.) .......| 1932 |Mother Lucy y Dooley... 
Mt St. Vincent, Coll. of (W., E.).. Be Ma alectes 1910 |Sister C. M. 
‘Mount Union (C., S.).......--.-- Ohio........| 1846 |Charles B. Ketch. 
Mundelein ASE Dee eer ee Taegan 1930 |Sister M. Justitia. . 


unicipal Univ. of Omaha’ (ES, 


Rowland Haynes...... - 


W. M. Jardine......... 
Levering Tyson........ 
Robert N. Soe pie erie 
ea N. Wallace. 


Nasson (W.) 
National 1h ean Coe «OP eae bel. . L. C. Garnett.. 
cement WHtv. (CL, S:).0. esa Florentino Caye: 
Nazareth (W., S.).....--- 1920 ter Mary Coady 
Nazareth (W., 8.)..... 1897 |Sister M. Kevin. 
Nazareth (W., ois 1924 |Sister Teresa Marie 
Nebraska Central (C., S. 1899 |O. W. Carrell.......... 
*Neb a, Uniy. of (C. 1869 }C. S. Boucher.......... 
Neb. Wesleyan Un. (C., E., S.)....|Lincoln, Nebr........ 1888 |Banj. F, Schwartz...... 
Negro . & Tech. (C. 1891 |F. D. Blufor 
*Nevada, Univ. of (C., S.)........]Remo, Nev........... 18 Leon W. Hartman...... 
Newark Coll. of Eng. (C., E., S.) ..; Newark, N. J..-...... 1881 |Allan R. Cullimore..... 
Newark, ary. gs (C., 8).......-.{ Newark, N: J......... soca oe eres Bisek Joe 
Newoomb Mf )eeeesasseee-----| Newberry, So. Car..,.)| 1856 |Jas. C. Kinard......... 
Newe greet Grate i Coll. Rae 

niv., 


wate aL es 


=~ 


er eee oe eee 


ibe allen 
Ot tee | 


Py 
ré 


m 


See Oy ee 


2 


— 


fee eee ae, 


a a a ee) 


= 


- a ee eS oe 
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Name 


#y yw Hampshire, Un.of (C., E., 8.) 
ue for Women (see Rutgers 


N Gat Vv.) 
*New Mex. Coll. of Agri. & Mech. 

CATH ACC 5 eis) Gop tik ins Pilar amare eel 
New Mexico Sch. of Mines «. ic 
New Mexico, Univ. of (C., < s) 
New River State (C., E., SUM an 3 
New Rochelle, Coll. ot (W.).. 
New Sch. of Social Research (C., S.) 
New York, Coll. of the City of (part 
were 8.) 
New York ey 2 E., 8.) 

Hofstra (C., 
Niagara Univ. oe " 
No. Car. Coll. for Negroes ( 


No. Car., Uniy. of (part C., E. "33 
*No. Car. St. Coll. of Agric. & 
PREC ett tees) nals ietales st. ob a 


s. 

oat Ss, “et Un. of No. Car (E., 
North Central (C.)..........0.... 
*No. Dak. Agric. (C., E., S.)...... 
No. Dak., Unty. of (C., B., S.).... 
Northeastern Univ. (part C., Bie. 
morchiand (C.)io ise ds. ole ole 
Northwestern (C.)........-.....: 
Northwestern Univ. (C., cn Sees 
Northwest laid (C., E., 8. ).% 
ENOL WACH SU DIV: CS!) ti.6 5. ec c 
Notre Dame, Coll. of (W., E., = Er 
Notre Dame (W., 
Notre Dame, Univ. ‘of (Bike ae 
Notre Dame’ (Qa ORME A persia 
Oakland City (C., s falas 2  Seetra 2 
Oberlin (C., S.)...... 
Occidental (C.).....: 
Oglethorpe Univ. (C., 
Ohio Northern Univ. ( 


*Ohio State Univ. (C., Columbus, Ohi 
Ohio Univ. (C., E., 8.) Athens, Ohio 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ. ( Delaware, Ohio. . 


*Okla. Agric.. & Mech. (C., E., S.)} . 
Okla. Baptist Univ. (C., gy. Mies 
Oklahoma City Univ. (C., E.,S.). 

Oklahoma Coll. for Womien Chita ccite 


.| New York, INGE Ges 
.|Hempstead, N. Y. 
; Ringers Falls, N. Y.. 


Location 


Durham, N. H.. 


State College, N. Mex. 
Socorro, N. Mex...... 
Albuquerque, N. 
Montgome ve 
New Rochelle, N. Y... 
New York, N. Y. 


.|New York, N. Y.. 


Durham, No. Car. 
Chapel Hill, No. Car.. 


Raleigh, No. Car..... 


Greensboro, No. ak 
Naperville, a sac 3 
Fargo, No. 

Grand Dorks, No es 
:|Boston, Mass.*. =e 


-|Evanston, Il Vata 
.|Nampa, Idaho........ 
Northfield, Vt........ 
Baltimore, Md....... 
.|South Euclid, Ohio. ... 
Notre Dame, Ind 
Grymes Hill, pee se 
Oakland City, Ind.. 


Shawnee, Okla. . .. 
‘|Okla. City, Okla. has oe 
Chickasha, Okla...... 


Okla., Univ. of (C., E., S.)........ Norman, Okla........ 
CLEC Bm CCH cs a a a Olivet Ti. .2..-c 5c 
ME, GTS a ane Ee meee Olivet, Mich......... 
*Oregon State (C., E.; a) Aaa Corvallis, Ore... . 1... 
Oregon, Univ. of (c., S.).: ...|/Eugene, Ore.......... 
Ottawa Univ. (C., SB) Sie sidapaciaeucde ts Ottawa, Kan......... 
Otterbein Ae ee ee eo cay leat Se ened Vibha cast Ohio. 

Sega (TOPPA: RSPR Ne iy Sera ape Arkadelphia, Ark .. 


G. 
Pacific, Coll. of {C. * she Shcaeet 
Pacific Union (C., 
Pacifie Univ..(C.)..... 0.0.08. 
Panhandle Agric. & Mech. (O 
Mark (Cisu. ss... 


. .|/Angwin, C 
..|Forest Grove, Ore. .... 

.|Goodwell, Okla. . 
.|Parkville, Mo. 


ee Paes Rowe . 


wher; 
Stockton, Calf’. 


Parsons (C., E., S) .| Fairfield, Iowa. 
Pasadena (C E., Pasadena, Cali 

Paul Quinn (C., as N.) .| Waco, Tex...... 
Pembroke Coll. ‘(see Brown Univ. » 

Pennsylvania Coll. for Women...|Pittsburgh, Pa........ 
Pennsylvania Military............ Ohester, Pa... to 


*Pennsylvania State (C., E., S. 
Penn., Univ. of (part C., a ett: 
Pharmacy, College of iC, 
Philander Smith (C., BAN) 
Philippines, Univ. of he (C., E., 8.) 
Phillips Univ. ae 8.) 
BOHIBOBENG: Mies ceca cc aes 
Pittsburgh, tate of (C., BE. 
Poly. Inst. oy ‘amb (E., S. 


ee 


.|State College, Pa..... 
Philadelphia, Pa... ... 


..|New York, N. Y...... 


Little Rock, ASK cc. 
Manila, Philippine Isl. 
Enid, Okla 

eoteney Ga.. 


t Sys spe Pa.. 
.|Brooklyn, N. 


POLE Tol Cok af aa eee saa Claremont, Cali. <n atl 
PPRTIOE SNPS ipa acs vee Clee aie Nich oston, Mass......... 
Portland, Univ. of (C., 8.). Portland, Ore........ 
Pratt Institute (C, 2 ria Os poy ee BrooklyncN. Y.:. 2. 
Presbyterian (C., 8.).... 0... aon linton, So. Car...... 
*Princess Anne (C., N.).......... Spe Anne, Md.... 
Princeton Univ.. inceton, N. J......1 

Blea [ties gett 


Principia Coll. of Lib. * Arts, The (C. ) 
Providence (part C., Ss. 

Puerto Rico, Poly. Inst.of(C., E.,8 
*Puerto Rico, niv. of (C., 8.) 
Puget Sound, Coll. of (C. 
*Purdue pe: E. 


3 
a 
326 
| 


Providence, tS i BR A 


)/San German, P. “mnie 
.|Rio Piedras, Pog 
.|Tacoma, Wash...... 
.|Lafayette, Ind. 


1866 


804 |Herman G. James 


United States—Education—Chief Colleges 
srr eer ory No. 


Year 
Organ 


No. of} _of 

Governing Official _Std’s_ Tchs. 
Fred ZeaReUiaEdt Ae eee, Fy 1,904 193 
H. M. Milton, IT. 1,139 86 
C. E. Needham. 149 13 
J. F. Zimmerman. -| 1,773 105 
Edward 8S. Maclin “ 450 34 
Mother Thos. Aquinas. . 745 52 
Alvin Johnson.......... 212 95 
Nelson P. ates (Abts 30,641 989 
Harry W. Chas "| 36:126] 2,204 
Truesdel P. Galkins.. ee 917 78 
Jeseuh at Noone | gd] Mp 

ames E. Shepard..... - 

P. Graham. . 22 eas 3,842} 316 
J. W. Herrelson (Dean) .| 2,496 272 
W. C. see (Dean). 2,047) 165 
pe Ra rn ene 595 40 
= a Byers Enya 1,901 137 
Seid West. 5.5.0 eae 1,953) 121 
Carl S. et SR eS ir! 4,816, 272 
J.D: Brownell... oc. 1 18 
BE. E. Kowalke......... 18 
Franklyh B. Snyder....} 6,450) 909 
Russell V. DeLong...... 33 25 
John M. Thomas....... 45 28 
Sister M. Frances...... 35 
Mother M. Evarista... . 34 
Rev. J. H. O'Donnell... 3,100 226 
Mother St. fe ap ¥ 30 
Ww. earing .. 90 


Thornwell Jacobs. . 
Robert Williams. . 
Howard L. Bevis. 


Herbert J. Burgstahler .. 
Henry C. Bennett...... 


John W. Raley......... 
Aaron G. Williamson. 40 
NEA ON SS a clscroe atee 70 
William B. Bizzell...... 7,436, 292 
(ASE... Parrott 22. 2 5205k 225 24 
Joseph Brewer......... 38 
F. L. Ballard...........] 5,083 347 
Donald M. Erb........ 3,887, 268 
Andrew B. Martin...... 25 
John R. Howe......... 34 
James R. Grant........ 35 
— M. Pierre. . 2.5.5 29 
Rev. T. M. oe eaee tee 
Moth. M. Angelique. . 52 
Wiley L. Hurie.. 2... 338 19 
L. T. Pennington....... 12 
Tully C. Knoles.......: 68 
W. I. Smith 36 
Henry FY. Price... So. 28 
Edward L. Morrison. . 30 
— Lindsay Tone: 40 
H. Gunthorp (V. P.) 28 
H. Orton Wiley. 26 
J. W. Yancy Il.. 3 13 
Herbert L. Spencer... .. 36 
Frank K. Hyatt........ 1 20 
Ralph D. Hetzel. . 6,753 653 
Thomas 8. Gates. 8, 1,625 
—- W. Ballard (Dean). . 28 
Hop dhl Harris. . 27 

aS ee aaictety ae 

ene TIGER.) S210 4. 

Male Bi Danaw.ii. = 

J. G. Bowman......... 

S. Roveras:..)s.. 0% 


Frederic B. Pratt 


Edward H. Todd. t 
Edward a Elliott. Sa ai 
Paul Klapper .. ........0% 
Hunter B. MBinkely.. 

John Koebele...... 


‘|Theodore H. Jack...) : 


United States—Education—Chief Colleges 


Name 


Redlands, Univ. of CO. BFR: 
Reed Institute (C. : ) 


Regis Coil. for Wi jhe 
ets for er 8.) 


Rochester, Univ. of (part C., E., 8.) 
Rockford (W., E. 


Ambrose (part C., E., 
Anselm's 


‘Augustine's Cc, WN, ). 
Benedict, ae of (W 
Benedict 
Bonaventure (part C., 

Catherine, Coll. of ow 


BAe cs 


7 SY Bee B 
Francis, Coll. of (W., S.)....... 
Francis Xavier (W., E., S.).... 


St. Louis Univ. ewe 8 Cy 


St. Mary Stites dink (W., E., ~ Columbus, Ohio.. 
St. ro”. asatch, Coll. of 


St. Mary’s 

St. Mary 

St. Mary 

St. Mary 

St. Mary 

St. Mary’ 

St. Michae 

St. Norbert 

bs) ES eee 

a lh i 

St. Rose, C Coll. aa 9 ee Roe Oe Ec 1920 
St. Rose, Cai Coll. of nee? Pinte) Safin eve, 
St. Teresa, Coll. of (W., E., S.)....]Winona, Minn........ i908 
St. Thomas, Coll. of....:.........|St. Paul, Minn....... 1885 
#t. Vincent (E., S8.)..............|Latrobe, Pa..........} ..... 
Sal 2209 FORE ET ee ore 1772 
Salem {&: PE) Seip. de weiss o FUe ceo [AES Ws VE vow stents ae 
Samuei Houston (C., E., S., N.)...|Austin, Tex.......... 187 
San Antonio, Univ. ro AG SW ed ae tea 
San Francisco (W., S.)..........- 1 
a ae, Univ. of (part C. — 
SRTPeRCIBES ue RE» Bs logtess 851 
Santo Tomas, Univ. of:(C., S.)...,.|Mamila, P. 1..........] «..... 
Sarah “ST URAthe CWajees eae ssh, ei 
Cola UCAS 0 a eee eae ee 
Scranton, Univ. of (part C., 8.).. 


Governing Official 


Elam. J. Anderson...... 
ott Keezer...... 
Rey. R. M. Kelley. aiale at 
will G: ae taste ie oy 


F. Boatwright. ..... 
Franklin F. Moore... .. 
Silas Evans 
Sister Marie Madeleine. 
Chas. J. Smit’ 

Walter L. Wright, Jr. . 
Alan Valentine. . wat 
Mary A. Cheek........ 
Rev. W. H. one 
Hamilton Holt. 

Sisrer M. Evelyn.. 
Mother M. Cleophas. . 
Donald B. Prentice.... . 
ee L. Meader + Weees.S 


Edgar H. Goold..... : see <a a eis 


Mantis Weth= 6 sree 
V. Rev. T. Plassmann. . . 
Mother Pratschner. .... . 
Thomas C. Mulligan... . 
Rey. 8. F. Lisewski 
Sister M. Byrne........ 
Rey. Brother Columba. . 
V. Rev. — Caraher. . 
V. Rev. I. Cwikl nee BO 
Sister a “Aniceta, . ‘ 
Sister Mary Inez....... 


Ri ; 
Sister M. Honoratus . 
Sister Paula. . oe 
V. Rev. A. Hamilton. ... 
R. Af ae . T. Dillon... 


Mother ree ern. 
Mother Marie Mowen 
George F. Donovan. . 

A. M. Murphy......... 
Sister M. Aloyse........ 


Sister M. Agnes........ 
Mother M. Bernard... . 
bert 


Howard E. Rondthaler. . 
Orestes Bond........ 
ae E. Grannum. . 


Rev. W. J. Dunne. 
Rev. L. C. Rudolph 
Fr. Silvestre Sancho 
Constance Warren. . 


J. L. Cuninggim........ 
Brother award... 4 
Ernest J. Jaqua........ 
Francis E. Corkery .... - 


yes = ee 1a 5 Shales 


oe ce wa ole of ese wo al eave 


No. of 
Std’s 


ety ee nak, ny SO ES ae 


Nae are 


536 United States—Education—Chief Colleges 
a ee WETEE TC ear Tao kN 
Year No. of | _of 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official Std’s | Tchs 
ee ————— | 
22 
Siena Heights (W. ,|Adrian, Mich......... 1919 |Mother M. Gerald ‘ 185 
Silliman Unity. Ce: 8). .|Dumaguete, P.I...... 1901 |A. L. Carson.... : 600 ee 
Simmons Ws sys SR wlodl weMeetehe Boston, Mass .| 1899 |Bancroft Beatley 1,305 1 
Simpson (C,/8).. gc eso i pe ee oa 
LoS, i Falls, So. Da . P. Behan.. 
Stour Falls © C. é = : ates oe Nort : Herbert Davis : a 2,085 358 
BRIGMOPO-W.).. «=... 02 0 seth ole ele’ Saratoga Spgs., N. Y.. enry T. Moore........ 
South ore (W) Univ. of (C., E., S.)|Columbia, So. a J. Rion McKissick...... 2108t ie 
So. Dak. Sch. of Mines ai i} 18 Rapid City, So. Dak. Jos. P. Connolly........ 4 
*So. Dak. State Coll. of Agric 

Moon ATES (Cz Saou ee ce - .|Brookings, So. Dak...| 1881 |George L. Brown....... 1,376 aa 
So. Dak., Univ. o: .| Vermilion, So. Dak. ..| 1882 |I. D. Weeks........... 8 a 
South, Univ. of the. . f .|Sewanee, Tenn....... 1857 |Alexander Guerry...... 316 ~ 
Southeastern La. (C., 8.). ec a .|Hammond, La........| 1925 |J. Leon Clark..........- 621 =f 
Southeastern Univ. (C.,S)....... Washington, DEO 1917 |James A. Bell. 1,200 es 
Southern Calif., Univ. of <2: E., S.)]}Los Angeles, Calif..... 1880 |R. B. von Kleinsmid. . 9,000 ee 
Southern Methodist Univ. C. Me ch Daas EORs HS. te aun 1911 |Umphrey Lee.......... 1,800 1 
Southern Paty: of Agric. ec. 

Goll. (C., aetigs .|Scotlandville, La...... #880) (WAG. ‘Clark: 7... ci. were 781 84 
Southwestern ANG? 8.) Bee Sy attav eters Winfield, Kan........ 1885 |Frank E. Mossman..... 524 24 
Southwestern (C., Ss.) ae Memphis, Fenn, 0). 0<s 1875 |Charles E. Diehl....... 491 35 
Southwestern La. Tit (9) 

earning (Ci, B.,.8:)i...05 .s.2 ts Lafayette, La........ 1898 |Lether E. Frazar. .| 2,556 100 
Southwestern Univ. <a. E., S.)....}Georgetown, Tex....: 1840 |John W. Bergin........ 437 30 
Spelman (C:, 8., N.)..2.. 2. eee Atlanta, Ga.......... 1881 |Florence M. Read...... 377 41 
prince’ (8. )c 2. se. es = alte ave ale Springfield, Mass. 1885 |Ernest M. Best......... 595 50 
Spring Hill (part C., E., S.). .|Spring Hill, Ala....... 1830 |V. Rév. W. D. 0’ es fe 333 35 
Stanford Saat (KOlag: Senne: ae Stanford Univ., Calif..| 1885 |Ray Lyman Wilbur. . 4,777 625 
State (C., DN Viceratenden a ietared. set Dover, Dek so... see 1893 |R. S. Grossley.......... 11 35 
State , Ai, & Mech. (C., S., N.). Orangeburg, So. pon .| 1896 |M. F. Whittaker 90 
Sterling (GEIS SERIES RAN COL ae eee Sterling, Kan. . .| 1887 |Hugh A. Kelsey 25 
Stevens Inst. ‘oh Tech. (B., S.)..... Hoboken, N. Ties hohe 1870 |Harvey N. Davis 72 
BSGOPET I brs, ey ING) wcteldle gareielere @ Harpers Ferry, Ww. ie 1867 |Henry T. McDonald 15 
Suffolk Univ. rei 3). ....}Boston, Mass. . Gleason L, Archer.. 64 
Susquehanna Univ. (C. z -|Selinsgrove, Pa George M. Smith.. 35 
Swarthmore (C.). Swarthmore, Pa’. ...: MESO oeea tes. csctees ye ene 100 
Sweet Briar we os Meta Glass.....:.. 52 
Syracuse Univ. (C., E., William P. Graham..... 698 
Talladega (C., N.)...... Buell G. Gallagher. ..... 29 
Tampa, Univ. eh eon Ss. J. EH. Mooney.......... 588 41 
Tarkio (C., E. Ms. Coming? .¢ saeecuns 207 21 
Taylor Univ. om Bru Sa |Gatand, Ind... Robert L. Stuart....... 272 25 
Teachers (C., Dale auntetoe oe ee New York, N.Y. Wm. F. Russell (Dean) 7,435 596 
Temple Uni iV. XG. SH. I. oaks Philadelphia, Passe 1884 |Charles E. Beury....... 2,26 790 
BUGHTICRSOC. CW..)'o 5 sche eis ewes Murfreesboro, Tenn...} 1905 |E. L. Atwood.......... 76 20 
Tennessee Poly. Inst. (C., = Chas ae Cookeville, Tenn...... 1916) JJ5.M.. Smith. 25 26 okn 968 44 
*Tennessee, ao of (C., E., S.). ..| Knoxville, Tenn...... 1794 |James D. Hoskins......} 3,728 228 
*Texas, Agric. Mech. *Soll" of 

(SGD OS Ses Gane ne As Sie emer College Station, Tex..| 1876 |T. O. Walton.......... 6,3 398 
Texas tee Univ. (C., S.).....|/Fort Worth, Tex...... 1873 |Edward McS. Waits....| 2,080 75 
Texas BNE) cafes) ek erardrerer ys. PP yler? Pex 2:4. vies eae obs Dominion R. Glass 
Texas Soi of Arts and Industries 

QUEER ortintisattie sch ate Re tll Y Kingsville, Tex.......} 1925 /J..O. Loftin............ 

Texas St. Coll. a Li er (8.)% .u)Denton, "Tex... .2 2.2 1903 |Louis H. Hubbard 
moxas Pech. (C.; E., 8.) :i........ Lubbock, ‘Tex... 2. 3.05 1925 |Clifford B. Jones 
Texas, Univ. of oe pe Jcocne WwAUStiNG Vex. — 2.25. 8een 1883 omer P 

Texas eg ©, 3 jae a8 Se Fort Worth, Tex...... 1891 |Law Sone.............. 
MEPMOISIC ram) iene sier oelb ce vests © Greenville, Pais. 2. ..% 1866 |Earl S. Rudisill 
Tillotson Hoe [sh INOS eee Austin, Tex. .il.<. en 18ay ary E. Branch. 
‘Toledo, Uniy. ot eae ..|Toledo, Ohio.........] 1884 |Philip C. Nash 
Tougaloo (GC., a Tougaloo, Miss 1869 |Judson L. Cross 
Transylvania | Univ .|Lexington, Ky. 1780 |Raymond F. McLain 
Trinity (E A .|Hartford, Conn 1823 |R. B DY <i cee 
Trinity (One: Sioux City, Iow: 1912 |Rey. E. V. Leimkuhler 
Trinity (W. Burlington, ve 1925 |Sister M. Emmanuel 
Printty) CW s))- ok ys fleise e's .| Washington, D 1897 |Sister Berchmans Julia 
Trinity waiv. (O.,-E., 8.) 0..0500' Waxahachie, Tex 1869 . Wear 

“CE COE 200) ee eo ae ene Mass.......| 1852 |Leonard Carmichael 
Tulane Univ. Cart CoS). crake New Orleans, La..... . 1834 |Douglass Anderson 

Newcomb Mem., H. oe Wa New Orleans, La...... 1886 |Fred’k Hard 

Tulsa, Univ. of (C., S.). | Rites; ORIG od. oe cae 1894 |C. I. Pontius. . 
PEUSOUNIMN(G.) een cae ee ek -| Greenville, SPOnHS, <.22 1794 |Charles A. Anderson.. 
Tuskegee Inst. (C., E., S., N.).....|Tuskegee Inst., yee 1881 |Frederick D. Patterson... 228 
LOSE aT CC LRT TR Bag Barbourville, Ky..... 1879 |Conway Boatman...... 371 20 
HILO Hy SI) ie clas elite cra Alew ve we’ Lincoln, Nebr ..-| 1891 |A. H. Rulkoetter....... 32 
MURIOH NOM swe ue ce he vee ee Schenectady, N. Y....| 1795 |Dixon R. Fox...... 826 81 
Minton Univ. (C., Bite. otek Jackson, Tenn. . -| 1845 |John J. Hurt........... 350 26 
U.S. Coast Gaara Reaaiany Ree. OS New London, Conn. ...| 1876 |James Pine (Supt.) ..... 300 32 
U.S, Military Academy.......... West Point, N. Y.....| 1802 |Jay L. Benedict sPoptya 1,843) 224 
U. S. Naval Academy............ Annapolis, Md.crewne 1845 | Wilson Brown (Supt.).. 2,400 0 
Upper Iowa Univ. (C., 8.)........ Fayette, Iowa........ 18575] Vs. Smith. cee ee 302 2 
5) Co TD a East Orange, N. - -| 1893 |E. B. Lawson.......... 530 32 
Ursinus (Cc) Ze RCE: Cale ee Collegeville, Pa.......| 1869 |Norman E. McClure. . 456 43 
POSURE IW. Cie db eda weave New Orleans, Lae eet oe eee Mother M. Bonhomme..|....... aikielayels 
RORMBLINGHIW  ) etek ac Ue eu el. ee Cleveland, veoh sieieatnece 1871 |Mother M. Concepta... 184 32 
*Utah State Agric. C Bm, 8.)ci :}Logan; Utah... .. onc 1888 |Elmer G. Peterson...... 3,229) 129 
Utah, Univ. of (C,, E., S.).......3 Salt Lake City, Utah..| 1850 |George Thomas........ 4,469) 227- 
Valparaiso Univ. io 8.). Valparaiso, Ind....... 1859 |Rev. O. P. Kretzmann., . 441 42 
Nashville, Tenn...... 1873 |Oliver C, Carmichael...| 1,831} 460 
Henry N. MacCracken..| 1,200) 184 


fe Poughkeepsie, N. Y...| 1861 


ENG. 1S.) Burli oe MA eres ah eiage 179 
Villa Madonna Ow. 8.) Covingt a $33 
Villa Maria (W., E., 8.) 
Villanova (part C 
Virginia Mi aie Inst. 
Vrs Poly. Inst. ( oe 
Virginia State (C., B., 8, N.). 


? 


Guy W. Bailey 
R. Rev. Ms; 
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Y No, of ny 
o ear 0.0 o 
Name Location Organ| Governing Official Std’s | Tchs 
Virginia Union Univ. (C., E.. = N.)|Richmond, Va........ 1899 |William J. Clark 64 
Vii /_ Univ. of (part .o! 8S.) .|Charlottesville, Va... 1819 |Jonn L. Newcomb...,;.. 2,570 14s 
Wal pelea te ae nee esse . .|Crawfordsville, Ind. 1832 |L. B. Hopkins.......... 448 31 
W: = Mem’! Lutheran ( .) Staten Island, N. Y.. 1883 [Clarence C. Stoughton. . 287 > | as 
Wake Forest (S.)........ ..|Wake Forest, No. Car. 1834 |Thurman Kitchin. ..... 1,080 60 
Walla Walla (C., S.). ..|College Place, Wash...| 1892 |G. W. Bowers ‘ 327 30 
Wartburg 53 Waverly, Iowa. .. 1868 |E. J."Barulick. 200 24 
ashburn (C. Bok PS apenas Topeka, Kan. . 1865 |Philip C. King. 797 55 
Washington (Co)... :.... 0... 2 ee Chestertown, Ma... 1782 |Gilbert W. Mea 335 25 
Washington ah Sen (S.)...../Washington, Pa. .| 1780 |Ralph C. Hutchison 573 43 
Washington & Lee Uniy.......... Lexington, Va........ 1749 |Francis P. Gaines 944 65 
Washington oc ae eel (C., 8.)...;Takoma Pk., Wash., 
BD ea eee 1904 . G. Wilkinson........ 420 27 
*Wash., State Coll. of ce ae S.).. Pullman, Wash .3.52-3 1890 |Ernest O. Holland...... 4,311 245 
Washington Univ. (C roe . (St. Louis, Mo........ 1853 eg dere oF Throop.. HP Diy eee 656 
Washington, Univ. ot e: SBS: 3) .|Seattle, Wash ........ IBS Lee Riles ss crc ewan 12,162 657 
Wayne Univ. as Se .|Detroit, Mich. . +} 1933 |Frank Cody.:.......... 11,042 324 
Waynesburg (C 8): iin dle Pteiale Waynesburg, Pa...._. 1849 |Paul R. Stewart KS Eaters 369 22 
Webster (see St. oe Univ.) 
ees WNP ts: Seeds IOS uN RN OK Wellesley, Mass...... 1870 |Mildred H. McAfee..... 1,506 201 
oo 2 ee ere Aurora, N. Y. 1868 |William Ernest Weld. . . 307 48 
Wesley LB ee re Grand Forks, No. Dak| 1892 |T. Ross Hicks. . “ 133 17 
Wesleyan tar fs Sa ae ROT rae Middletown, Conn.. 1831 |James L. McConaughy. = 761 83 
PIER CNY) ons <n eect obi’ Manon: Gai... ck st 1836 |Dice R. Anderson...... 247 30 
as Badeh Coll. (see Loyola \ 
v., Il. 
oe 6 eS ee es Oxford, Ohio. 1853 |Ralph K. Hickok....... 45 
Western Maryland (C., E., S.).....|Westminster, Md... 1867 |Fred G. Holloway 56 
‘Western Reserve Univ. (part c., 
oR 2 eee ee it i Leutner. 768 
Wextern Union (C., 8.)...........|Le Mars, Iowa.......] 1900 |D. O. Kime........ pal 
Westminster 2 France i “MoGiter. 21 
Westminster (C., E ¢ ee Rev. R. F. Galbreath 47 
*W. Va. State (C., E., S., ..|Institute, W. Va. 1891 |John W. Davis...... 44 
*West Virginia Univ. hi 7 S.). :|/Morgantown, W. Va. 1867 |Charles E. Lawall.. 7 267 
W. Va. Wesleyan (C., Psa bs Buckhannon, W. Va..| 1890 Roy MeCuskey......... 28 
wuanemnne (0. So ic... oS. es Wheaton, Mil......... 1860 |V. R. Edman, Aci). aus 75 
rane vo Stee mela ieerds, ase € Norton, Mass........ 1834 jJ. Edgar Park. ......... 70 
Se cis © <I OW Ik Walla Walla, Wash. 1859 |Walter A. Bratton 47 
Whittier (G. om PM = 25, 05 yess. Whittier, Calif...... -»| 1901 |W. O. Mendenhall 51 
Wunitworthe(C.; Bi). 2... soc. fons Spokane, Wash....... 1890 Le he es Warren... 2 own 26 
Wilberforce Univ. (C., mee a ee Wilberforce, Ohio.....| 1856 Ormonde Walker. 722 73 
Wiley (C., E., S., N.).- Dp sttw, a ershball, ‘Pex 2... : 3. 1873 IM. Wi. Dogan, 2-5 3.8 395 30 
Willamette Univ. 3 ae oe Balem,) Ore..." .... 35. ES Re Ome eye =f, 890 58 
Wm. Jennings B Sat es ({o% Pe ‘}Dayton, Ci a 1930 \Judson A. Rudd........ 78 13 
William Jewell ae a ERS SS \Liberty, Mo.......... 1849 |John F: Herget......... 463 27 
William Penn (C., 38) Pree Qakalcoss, Iowa. 1873 |Edwin McGrew........ 245 20 
William Smith wy (see Hobart: 
College) 
William and Mary, Coll. of (C., 5 
OE SORE AP See RS a Williamsburg, Va. 1693 |John Stewart Bryan....| 1,259 90 
Williams... fe AL et Williamstown, Mass. ..|. 1793 ee awe BGS ties _ a 
Wilmington Pan f wet . A, Watson. . 
ilso: net Ww.) 4. Paul S. Havens 383 50 
Shelton Phelps..... 1,741 84 
Clarence A. Dykstr. 11,949 600 
Reed E. Tulloss . 910 70 
rd ( ) ‘ jose N. Snyder. . 467 28 
Woman's Coll. — No. Car., U 
Wooster, Coll. of (C., S.).... “i Wooster, Ohio........ 1866 Charles F. Wishart. 972 78 
Worcester Poly, Inst. (8.)-. 32 ne Mass. 1865 ‘Wat arog Cluverius. . 691 73 
ute} a of ee 2,264, 167 
er Vv. ooccee pie pls e's peaiele ac bull 
Xavier Univ. (part C., S.). 2.2222: Cincinnati, Ohio... -.: 183i |Dennis F. Burns........ 1,251 69 
Yale Univ. (part C., E) Pack PONY New Haven, Conn.. 1701 |Charles Seymour....... 5,300 850 
ean \ aR: Rt: 2 RO eee Yankton, So. Dak....| 1881 |G. W. Nash..........-.. 319 32 
eee © «shea Oe = ew = pee area | 1938 Howard Case vais one ¥ ris = 
ungstown (C., 8:).........202% oungstowr, iD Tove \Howard W. Jones...... r 
your on 8s. iB ce d Sate ben oe 59 Work; MORE .5. 352... 3 1890 |D. E. Weidler.......... 150 20 
. * e,e 
Canadian Universities 
PERE CGS =, Ravsaht.) vita ou vts v0 ee Wolfville, Nova Ag ye aoe F. W. ao Surcchoipenees 383 48 
rv a C- hiv. oe eos DASE Edmonton, Alberta. 1908 |W. A. R. Kerr......... :900 220 
Alberta, U: 8.) 
Bishop's Coll., Univ. of A 2 Lennoxville, Quebec. ..| 1843 a Bishor J of Montreal 161 15 
= ine Columbia, Un. of (C!, a Vancouver, B. C...... LOLS 435, |B. Boinek Jove soe 5154; 112 
alhouse Univ. (C., S.)...-...--.- Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1818 |Carleton Stanley «+. 851] 164 
King's Coll., Univ. of (C.)........ Halifax, Nova Scotia..| 1789 |Rev. C. A. S. Walker.. 90 14 
aval Univ. (C:, E., 8.)..........-{Quebec, P. Q........ 1852 |Mer. eae Roy. . 5 i 1,484) 275 
PATER EL i> o's. oath <u, cm vie crates, safes Montreal, ebec. .... 1896 |Rev. E. M. Brown...... 115 17 
aectonand GS, ie PN a eM a alee St. A. deBellevue, Que.) 1906 |W. H. Brittain......... 204 60 
Manitoba, Uni ay rs EB. 8.)%-.2 panting? Mian: 44» < 1877 |Sidney E. Smith........ 2,634) 214 
McGill Univ. (G., oy gs) Ree: fears Mon’ ; Quebecs 3; 1821 |Frank C. James........ 2,726| 520 
McMaster Univ. (C., E., 8.)...... Hamilton, Ont........ 1887 |H. P. Whidden......... 593 42 
Montreal Univ. (C., E., 8.).....-. Montreal, Quebec.....| 1878 |Olivier Maurault.......| 8,539 748 
Mt. Allison Univ. (C., E., S.)..... Sackville, cele 4 54 
New mete wit, Univ. of (C., S.)..|Fredericton, B 24 
Ottawa, eee ZAG fg sees! Seen ee ait tats tot) pe a nol Pe ane 
, .)....|Kingston, Ont........ : 
so “Blunctan's Univ ech EPs a tp coe ac Charlottetown, P. E.I.| 1855 |R. Rev. J. A. Murphy... 120 13 
Bt, Francis Xavier Coll. Un. or _|antigontsh, i. £ 1855 |V.Rey.D.J-MacDonald | | 365] 45 
ewan, Univ. of-(C., E., S.)|Saskatoon, Sas <8 Thomson. 2...9.. sue ; 
Sasksiten Univ. - (C. i yas ce Toronto, Ont. . .| 1843 Rev4 H. J. Cody. ao 6, 031) 1,057 
nee oe alae sae sal. “9 Bag. reer pe ee 1878 |W. Sherwood Fx........| 1,374 | 245 


raver ah “College Pratesniies and. S. ori Za : 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
“The oldest American college Greek Letter Fraternity is Phi Beta Kappa, organized a William and 


ar, it Williamsburg, Va., Dec. 5, 1 
Mite eas Exchange”’ ag Hehe interfraternity eee published by the George Banta Publishing Co., ‘Ne 
Menasha, Wis., in its July 1940 issue, lists 75 Collegiate, 61 Professional and 72 Honorary Fraternities, 
as well as 4 for Teachers Colleges and 1 Junior College; also 22 Sororities (members of the National 
- Panhellenic Congress), and 15 other Social, 7 Educational, 21 Professional and 18 Honorary pobre 
The National Interfraternity Conference has 56 Member Fraternities. The Secretary is) David 


r, 26 Broadway, New York City. 
Rone Beofessional Interfraternity Conference has 27 Member Fraternities. The Secretary is H. G. 


Wright, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago, Illinois. 
tebe Beareiasy of the National Panhellenic Congress is Mrs. M. C. Burnaugh, 423 Blackhawk St., 


= Tllino 
ere seeretaty of the Women’s Professional Panhellenic Association is Mrs. Frances R. Murray, 120 


; _ Morningside Road, Verona, New Jersey. 


__ (*) Member: National Interfraternity Conference; Professional Interfraternity Conference. (a) 
Questionnaire not returned. _ Latest information available given. § 


Date Active |Houses| Mem- 
Fraternities Found |Chapt.|Owned| bers |Address, Nat’l1 Headquarters Secretary 


11,346 ‘|Box 616, Station A, Champaign, Ill. 
Y. City 


en Rho* (a).. 51823 |225 Lafayette St., N. 
Alpha Delta Alpha....... 


j Iph: Ita Phi N. Y. City 
Alpha Epsiion Die, Bok 5 1420 Walnut ene *pniladelphia, Pa; 


ha Eta Phi (a 73 50 |Rm. 1303, 277 Bway, N. Y. City 
é ai Pate Pov ee 3 706 Michigan Ave., Urbana, IIl. 
Alpha Kappa Lambd 4 6 1915 Hearst Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
yaa Kappa Pit + rem & St., Huntington, W. Va. 
Alpha Lambda Tau (a 000 |1050 C. & S. Bank Bldg., a Ga. 
“Alpha Mu Sigma (a) a 7 Washington Pl., N. “a Cit: 
Otiers & Phi Delta*.. ug 32 Arden St., N.Y. Cit 
ah Alpha Sigma Phi¥.. 2.2... 330 W. 42d St., N.Y. City 
_ Alpha Tau Omega* 707 S. Wright Sty ‘Champaign, IL 


erican Ass'n of Cows 
wy ae Se: 2364 Victor St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
5209 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
3951 No. Cramer St., Milwaukee, Wise. 
Administration Bldg., Greencastle, Ind. i 
320 Connally Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. f 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Box 12, Greenfield, Ind. 
16 So. Clinton St., Iowa City, Ia. 
50 Vanderbilt Ave., City 
55 W. 44th St., N. Y. Cit 


hington 
333 No. Penn, St., Indianapolis, er 
Mars, Pa. 
271 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
323 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
109 Irving Pl, Ithaca, NoY¥s 
505 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 
215 Pacifie Ave., Piedmont, ‘Calif. 
2029 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1215 Court Sa. Bldg., Ethos Md. 
67 W. 44th St., N.Y. Cit 
12 E. 44th St., N. Y. City. 
Oxford, Ohio 
520 Lewis Tower alae: Phila., Pa. ‘ 
40 Rust Bldg., Washington. D: C. 4 
7320 Sycamore Mite New Orieans, La, — 
435 Commercial Sq., Cincinnati, Ohio— 
1940 B. 6th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
se aoa So. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 
ADD eudt eae or ) 

hE MCh Ga)" pe Baia 2 Ak 4247 West End Ave., Se » 

i Mu Delta*. 50 Clinton Rd., Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Ae 6 475 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City >. 

Suite 718, 10 So. La Balle : St. Chicago, De 
503 Commercial Exch. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Box 501, Richmond, Va. 


. City 
ago, Tl. 
745 Illinois Bldg., Indiana st Ind. 
c/o Geo. Sicard, Barneveld, 
518 W. Franklin St., eichaiona: ve. 
Ray Ardmore Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
he E. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
o Harry Kata, 325 B’ way, N. Y ie GRY 
Central Park West, N. Y. City 
338 Fourth Ave., oe ¥ City 
618 W. 113th St., YY, City 
158% road St. 8 eae a 
aye a Toa nto: 
neta Ch Se Noe 40 W. 53d rity * 
Re earns ae ie 787 te tn, We : .DC a 
eta Nu uytlon Xe en whats wie ichigan es cago, 
eta Xi*. af 5473 Delmar Blvd., St. eae rc 


‘le. 
: vu silon Delta Sigma (a)... 
‘Zeta Bet ‘ 
ota P Ps 
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PROFESSIONAL FRATERNITIES \ fs 
Date_ | Active Houses} Mem- * 
Fraternities Found |Chapt.;\Owned| bers |Address, Nat’l Headquarters Secretary 
eee eo a ee ee eee 
Accounting: TE 
Beta Alpha Psi........ 1919 19 None 3,624 |Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio -*"~ 
ca teste 
Alpha Delta Sigma. . 1913 19 None 3,500 oe re: ae Fe Univ. of Missouri, 
olumbia, Mo 
Architecture 
Alpha Rho. Chit. tthe «5% 1914 5 4 1,500 |802 Buckeye Bldg., Columbus, Ohio 
Scarab (a).. C aare o% 1909 12 None 2,074 |306 Marvin Hall, Lawrence, Kan. 
Ceramics: 
POPAMNORS 656 0k wd fe i 1902 5 None 650 |Georgia Inst. of Tech., Atlanta, Ga. 
Chemistry: 
Alpha Chi Sigma*.. 1902 46 12 14,200 {5503 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Commerce & Business" 
Administration: 
Alpha Kappa Psi*...... |. 1904 60 3 14,588 |129 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Delta Sigma Pi*....... 1907 60 20 13,882 |222 W. Adams St., Chicago, DL 
Commerce and Law: 
7 : bda Gamma Phi. 1921 1l 1 600 |Allerton Hotel, Chicago, Il. : 
entistry: 
“AlgnA Omer oe aa 1907 32 10 5,700 al Belleville Ave., Belleville, N. J. 
Delta Sigma Delta*.... 1882 33 11 4,428 |226 So. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lo fot re 1892 32 10 15,000 |180 No. Michigan Ave., Che Ti. 
oa ees Breas 5.45% « 889 24 13 9,100 {1002 Wilson Ave., Chicago, I - 
ucation: 3 
Aipha i ipna cage) 1920 17 None 2,200 |Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. ‘ 
Sey Phi Kappa*..... 1922 33 None 9,762 |Rm. 201, 726 Jackson Pl.,.Wash., D. C. : 
el Saal ie Shea 1906 49 None | 25,000 |2034 Ridge Rd., Homewood, qT. 
Phi Sigma Pi*......... 1916 14 1 ,626 |Indiana, Penn. 
Se ond a “ cy 
E 
Gas} area 1923 5 1 1,500 |2733 Gerard Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Sigma Phi Delta* 1924 6 2 1,080 |5913 No. Paulina St. Chicago, Ill. « 
ae COS. cess 5 1904 23 5 7,286 |Minneapolis, Minn. - 
*. ma Tau — ~Se 1922 76 None 6,280 |808 Nebraska St., Wayne, Nebr. 
Delta P hi Epstion Ste aie 1920 6 None 1,610 |95 Moss Ave., Highland Park, Mich. 
atieta Cit Aipha (a)... 1924 Sve 9 Pee. ae 2531 Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
Seann Delia Ch Chi d ahepacis © 1909 27 None | 10,190 |35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Til. 
vitte Sigma 25 ede 1924 40 | None 500 |48 Classics Bldg., Univ. of Chicago, IL 
aw: A 
Del * mi 1 51 8 17,466 |Douds, Iowa 
sagan oS oon Ganialae 1901 42 17 000 |503 Hibbs Bladg., Washington, BL), ; 
ma Eta Gamma ee oe 
Iota at iss 3 cee 1912 5 None 1,100 |122 oan tN. : re aaa 
Kappa a. Phi (a)..} 1925 ee A cen,- | Hears Met pie ve r re, ane i 
Phi Alpha Delta*...... 1902 46 1 16,850 |333 Toe Pe ee 2 ngeles, od i 
Phi Beta Smads = 1922 14 None 1,105 |5820 16th St ashington, P 
Phi Delta Phi.......... 1869 61 7 29,641 |2237 6th St., Boulder, yee Ma, ; 
Sigma Deita Kappi+ (a) 1914 26 3 9,018 |348 Edgewood ee = t —— 
Sigma Nu Phi......... 1902 13 1 3,000 |1755 Que St., ; ihe rca > = < ‘J 
Tau Soation Rho.. 1919 22 None ,350 |90 State St., Al bany, (c/o () enz) * 
goes and Compass... 1917 45 None 4,000 |12 Gainsborough Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 4 
ene Tails i 6.730 |306 So. 3d St., Lewisburg, Pa a 
erste Epsilon. .......-. 1914 39 None 173 5 a g, Pa. 
icine: Fy 
44 17 15,500 |121 So. 6th St., Columbus, Ohio 4 
Ee gp ee 4 I 215 |1930 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa, is 
ee rae 6 |1023 65th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phi Mu (a)... 1920 13 2 1,15 ree ces BEES 
1881 40 20 15,000 |Univ. of Alabama, Er “os \ 4 
i8s6 ore Sake "300 [3644 Chestnut at. Philadelphia, Pa. 2 
1891 42 10 | 11,000 |Box 722, Morgantown, W. Va. i 
Phi Chi* 1889 65 25 20,000 108 W. Brookwood Powe Pa. 
Se ee ole aaa7 dt | None | 4098 (401 Wood St. Pitisbureh, P $ 
aa teed aes A 21 | Nov? | 13’s00 |10519 Garnegie Ave. Cleveland, Ohio P 
Phi Rho Sigma*....... 1890 37 17 "bbe |d02 Hardt Bide, Piladelphia, Pa. 
Pi Upsilon Rho (a) 1876 4 None 65 0, ae = ate rare le. Btn 4 
hilo Kappa Psi...... 1879 21 il 8,142 |330 Mt. Auburn i 
Gamma vee @ -| 1913 A ee Me prt ig: ng 66, Ithaca, N. Y. ‘a 
BP. u Se a a5 cs 1898 68 None | 23,000 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. ; ‘ 
Ange siton Lg Seen Se 1919 4 None 500 |1005 Jerome Ave., The Bronx, N. Y. 4 
Oneer Biat 48th & Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. a 
peas Camm (a): ) Te a "560 [129 B. Grand River Ave., E. Lansing, Mich. 
i coe & 14,000 |Box 7, E. Lake Station, Birmingham, Ala. F 
Kappa *, 1879 51 30 . ’ 4 
Seen “pe es 883 16 2 6,000 |3134 No. High St., Columbus, O. . 
ical uca e i A 
Phi pation Kappa.... 1913 18 3 3,321 |224 No. Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. Pe 
ees Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 
eee eae Et A five . eee ’ 
Veterina ‘ , Ohio 
a a . 
SORORIT ; 
f Com., Indianapolis, Ind. ‘ 
Alpha Chi Omega. . “pe yaeee 63 38 15:00 Petel Claremont, Berkéley, C Call 
Alpha Delta PI 5002...) 1851 47 25 | 123000 |150 Claremont Ayve., N. Y. 4 
a eae 1305 42 Be Wigiteg (reocun bine. piace Colas om a 
[TRE ok aa ley 37 30 | 13,000 |Eaton Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
Alpha Xi Delta... 0.0... 1893 54 32 | 13,801 |840 No..Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL 
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Sororities 


United States—College Sororities; College Endowments 


SORORITIES—Continued 


Beta Phi Alpha.. 


Beta Sigma Omicron...... 


Chi Omega......... 
Delta Delta Delta. . 
Delta Gamma (a).. 
Delta Zeta......... 


Kappa Alpha Theta. 
Kappa Delta (a) . 


Kappa Kappa Gamma. . 
Phi Mu 


Phi Omega Pi.. 
Pi Beta Phi 
Sigma Kappa (a)... 


Zeta Tau Alpha.......... 


Date | Active Houses’ 

Found Chapt. Owned 
1909 17 5 
1888 16 2 
hae 1895 95 57 
1888 87 47 
1874 52 34 
Sais 1902 50 20 
tks 1874 47 28 
1870 65 46 
1897 68 32 
1870 73 48 
tras 1852 61 25 
1910 16 8 
Sas 1867 81 50 
woes 1874 43 24 
1898 65 31 


Mem- 
bers 


ee ee ey 


| Address, Nat’l Headquarters Secretary 


Augusta, Illinois 
Pp, o. Box 1296, Chicago, I 


Box 309, Evanston, Ill. 
154 Vine St., Highland Park, Ill. 


55 E. Washington St., Chicag 


708 Church 8t., Evanston, Ill. 
2612 Glenlake Ave., Chicago, Ti. 
Marshall, Tl. 


708 Church 8t., Evanston, Tl. 


26 Coat Bldg.,. Hyde Bi, S stheranaee oO. 


2610 Carew Tower, Cincmnati, A De 
Rm. 2240, 20 N. Wacker Dre “Chicago, DL 


1710 Railway Exch. Bldg., St. Louis, Wan 
605 Ohio State Sav. Bldg., Columbus, O 


129 B. Market Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


COLLEGES WITH $2,000,000 ENDOWMENT OR OVER 


i Amount 

Institution Location Dollars 
Alabama, Univ. of..| University, Ala...| 4,850,000 
Amherst College....|Amherst, Mass. -..| 12,289,989 
Atlanta Univ....... Atlanta, Ga...... 3,406,165 
Barnard College....|New York, N. Y-.-| 5,035,735 
Baylor Univ. . vi WiSCO) POX... wccschs 2,350,000 
Beirut, Am. Un. of. . Beirut, Syria. ..... 5,493,931 
Beloit ‘College BH hrs: 2 Beloit, Wise 2,709,950 
Berea College,...... Berea, Ky........ 10,212,115 
Berry College....... Mt. Berry, Ga.... 2,685,457 
Bethany College....|Bethany, W. Va..| 2,286,374 


Boston Univ....... 
Bowdoin College... . 
Bradley Poly. Inst.. 
Brown Univ...,.... 
Bryn Mawr College. 
Buffalo Univ....... 
MSWEICT as! 4: 
Calif. "inst, of Tech. 
California, Univ. of. 
Carleton College... . 
Carnegie Inst. Tech. 
Case Sch. Ap. Sci... 
Catholic Un. of Am.. 
Chicago, Univ. of. 
Cincinnati, Univ. of. 
Clark Univ......... 
Colby College...... 
Colgate Univ....... 
Colorado College. , 

(a) Columbia Univ. . 


‘Cooper Union...... 


Cornell College. . 
Cornell Univ....... 
Creighton Univ. . 
Dalhousie Univ... . . 
Dartmouth College. . 
Davidson College 
Denison Univ. . 
Denver, Univ. 0 
DePauw Univ.. 


Duke University... . 
Emory University.. . 
Fisk University... . 
Furman Uniy....... 
Geo. Peabody Col... 
Geo. Wash. Univ... 
Gettysburg College. . 
Goucher College.... 


Grinnell College... .| 


Hamilton College. .. 
Hampton Institute. . 
Harvard Univ...... 
Haverford Sere: 
Idaho, Univ. of. 
Incarnate World Col. 
Indiana Univ....... 
John Carroll Univ. . 
JohnsHopkinsUniv.. 
Kenyon College..... 
Knox Cellege....... 
Lafayette College. 
Laval University 
Lehigh Universit. 
Lindenwood Col 
Loyola Univ...... 
Macalester College. . 
Macdonald College. , 
Manitoba, Univ. of. 
Marquette Univ. 
Maryland, Univ, of. 


Hamilton, N. Y.. 6,581,000 
-|Colo. Spgs., Colo... 2,577,000 
New York, Ne <1] 8750683335 
New York, ¥. 4/290; 8 
:|Mt. Vernon, rere 2,300,000 
Ithaca, N, ¥...... 31,015,017 
.|Omaha, Nebr... .. Are 
Halifax, N.S... .. 49, 
Hanover, N. H....) 18 $00'000 
Davidson, N. C. 2,250,000 
Granville, Ohio 3,765,000 
.|Denver, Colo.. 2,621,191 
Greencastle, In Peaveae 


Boston, Mass 


Providence, R. I.. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa... 
Buffalo, N. " 
Indianapolis, Ind. . 
.|Pasadena, Calif... 
Berkeley, Calif. ... 


Institution 


Marywood College. . 


Mass. Inst.-Tech.... 
McGill University. . 


Michigan, Univ. of.. 
Middlebury College. 


Milwaukee-Downer. 


Minnesota, Univ. of. 


Missouri, Univ. of... 
Mt. Holyoke Coll... 
N.Y. Post Grad. M. G, 
New York Uniy... 
No. Car., Univ. of 
No. Dak. Agric. Coll. 
Northwestern Univ. 
Oberlin College.... 
Ohio Wesleyan Un. 
Oklahoma, Univ. of. 
Penn., Univ. of..... 


Pittsburgh, Univ. of|Pittsburgh, Pa.. 


Pomona College. ... 
Pratt Institute...... 


Northfield, Minn..| 3,890,147 
Pittsburgh, Pa... . 17,399,076 
Cleveland, Ohio... 4,148,123 
Washington, D.C.} 3,300,000 
.|Chicago, Ill....... 71,013,850 
Cincinnati, Ohio. .| 10,118,586 


Worcester, Mass.. 
Waterville, Me.... 


34,397,616 
Atlanta, Ga...... »226,6 
.| Nashville, Tenn, . 2,772,589 


Greenville, So. Car. 
Nashville, Tenn...| 4,908,89: 


Washington, D. C.| 23553137 
Gettysburg, Pa...} 2,500,000 
Baltimore, Md....}| 2,461,238 
Grinnell, Iowa.., 2,000,000 


Clinton, N. Y..... 
Hampton, Va... 

Cambridge, Mass. 
Haverford, Pa..... 4°425,0 100 
Moscow, Idaho...| 2,536,032 
San Antonio, Tex. 2, 170. 592 


Bloomington, Ind.| 2,404,167 
Cleveland, Ohio...} 2, *500, 000 
Baltimore, Md.... 30, 354, 242 
Gambier, Ohio... . 2:261.963 
Galesburg, Ill.....| 2,525,133 
.|BHaston, Pa....... 3,965,184 
.|Quebee, Canada. , 2,500,000 
‘\Bethlehem, Pa. . 7,500,000 
| Sb. Charles, Mo.. 2,229,000 
ew Orleans, La.. 3,700,000 

t. Paul, Minn... 2,350,454 
uebec, Canada..| 4,000,000 
innipeg, Man,,C.| 2;162/326 
Milwaukee, Wise, 4.310, 713 
Baltimore, Md, . 2,080,000 


141,734; 118||V, 


ae eens University. . 
cliffe College. . 
Redlands, Univ. of. 
Rensselaer Poly. In. 
Rice Institute... ... 
Richmond, Univ. of. 
Robert College Sarat 
Rochester, Univ. of. 
Rose Poly. Inst..... 
Rosemont College. 
(b) Rutgers College . 
St. Lawrence Univ. 
St. Vincent Ps 
Simmons College. . 
Smith College...... 
Southern Meth. Un. 
Spelman College.... 
Stanford Univ...... 
Stevens Inst. Tech. 
Swarthmore Coll... 
Syracuse Univ, . 
Teachers College. 
Texas Christian Ua. 


Texas, Univ. of.. 


8|/Toronto, Univ, ot. 


Trinity College. . 
Tufts College.,..,.. 
Tulane Univ....... 
Tuskegee Institute. . 
Union College...... 
Vanderbilt Univ... 
assar College. ..,.. 
Vermont, sat ol of. 
Victoria Coll 
Villanova Col he 
Virginia, Univ, of.. 
Wabash College. .... 
Wake Forest Coll. 
Wash’t'n & Lee U. 
Wash’t’n, St. Coll 
Washington Univ. 
Wellesley College. . 
Wesleyan Uniy.. 
Western Reserve U: 
Williams Coll 
Wittenberg Col cee 
Wooster, Coll, of. 
Worcester Poly. Inst. 
Wyoming, Uniy. of, 
Yale University. 


(a) Include BarneEn, Teachers, Galtade of Pharmacy, Bard ani 
udes New Jersey College for Women endowment 


School. (b) In 


Amount 

Location Dollars 
Scranton, Pa..... 3,000,000 
Cambridge, Mass... 35,937,189 
Montreal, Canada.| 20,374,019 
Ann Arbor, Mich..| 14,356,133 
Middlebury, Vt..-| 4,300,000 
Milwaukee, Wisc..| 2,070,111 
Minneapolis, Min.| 16,103,056 
Columbia, Mo....| 2,177,000 


So. Hadley, Mass.} 5,346 
New York, N. Y.. 


New York, N. Y..| 8,622,854 
Chapel Hill, N. C.| 2/000;000 
Fargo, No. Dak... 2,000,000 
Evanston, Ill. 30,000,000 
. |Oberlin, Ohio 19,050,541 
.|Delaware, Ohio ,000 
Norman, Okla... . 

Philadelphia, Pa. . 22} Sean, 238 


Claremont, Calif... 3808, 996 
Brooklyn, NOY. 8,000,000 
Princeton, N. J.. 327526,505 
Kingston, Ont., G 
.|Campbridge, Mass. 4,166 


.|Redlands, Calif...| 3,502,556 
Pray, IN. Sen ene 6,225,000 
Houston, Texas...} 15,000,000 
Richmond, Va... . 2'803,114 


Istanbul, Turkey..| 3,160,655 
Rochester, INS 


Terre Haute, Ind... 2,360,000 
-|Rosemont, Pa..... 2,000,000 
New Bruns., N. J. ,100,000 
.|Canton, N. Y..... 2,267,133 
Latrobe, Pa...... 2,118,657 
.|Boston, Mass... 3,645,866 
N’ Hampton, Mass. 6,114,277 
Dallas, Texas... ., 2,333,236 
Atlanta, Ga...... 3139654 
Stanford Un., ae 29,571,428 
.|Hoboken, N. js 3,010,000 
.|Swarthmore, P 7,500,000 
.|Syracuse, N. Y....| 4,706,432 
New York, --| 8,584,813 
Fort Worth, Tex. . 3,210,000 
.|Austin, Texas. .... 43,743,000 
‘Toronto, Canada. .| 23,000,000 
:|Hartford, Conn...| 3,549,626 
Medford, Mass....} 7,559,151 
New Orleans, La... 7,605,275 
Tuskegee, Alb eee 6,995,025 
Schenectady,N.Y.. 4,477,386 
-|Nashville, Tenn. ..| 25,043,635 
Poughk’psie, N. ¥.} 1 1669, 
.|Burlington, Westie 3,503,531 
aes Toronto, Canada. -| 3,128,193 
-|Villanova, Pa.. 2,312,128 
.|Charlottesville, Va. 10,91 rH 
Crawt' dsville, Ind. 2,100,000 
WakeForrest, N.C. 300,000 
-|Lexington, Va....| 3,185,380 
Pullman, Wash...| 4,383,015 
\|St. Louis, Mo..... 17,793,383 
:|Wellesley, Mass. . 9,010,951 
:|Middletown, Conn, ,900,000 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 11,200,000 
.)Wil'm, stown, Mas ss. 11,171,000 
Springfield, Ohio 2,005,667 
...|Wooster, Ohio... 3,254,38 
Worcester, Mass ..| bore tia 
.|Laramie, Wyo 3,9 


46, 
. |New Haven, be ale 106, 925 oOo 


d the New York Post Graduate Medical 


- Alfred Holbrook Coll... 


~ California Christian Coll.| Cardinal and Gray Duquesne Univ. 
‘California 


; ‘United States—College Colors 541 


Colors of Colleges and Universities 
Source: World Almanac questionnaire 


Name Colors Name Colors 

A California, Univ. of....| Yale Blue and Gol 
Abilene Christian....... Purple and White Calvin College..... .| Maroon and Gold a ay 
Academy of New Church] Red and White Campbell College. , Crimson and Black 
Adelphi College......... Brown and Gold Canisius College. ...| Blue and Gold 
Adrian College ........ Cana: ey t Saray Black Capital University... ..: Purple and White 
Agnes Scott College....| Royal Purple and White Carleton College....... Maize and Blue 
Agri. & Mech. C. (Ark.)| Green and White Carnegie Inst. of Tech.| Red, Yellow, Green & Blue 
Agri., Mech. & Nor. Coll.| Gold and Black Carroll College (Helena)| Purple and Gold 
Akron, oy. S Gre. 2 e | Blue and Old Gold Carroll Coll. (Waukesha) | Orange and White 

abama College....... urple and Gold Carson-Newman College| Orange and Blue 


Alabama Poly. Insti..... 
Alabama, Univ. of...... 
Alabama, Woman’s Col. of 
Alabama eae Res ates 
Alaska, Univ. 

Albertus Magnus College 


Orange and Blue Carth 
age College......, 
re pear thd ae Case Sch. of Applied Sci. 
Orange and Black Catawba College........ 
Azure Blue and Gold Catholic Coll. of Okla. . 
Blue and White Catholic Sisters College. 
Purple and Gold Catholic Univ. of Amer. 
Cardinal Red and White Cedar Crest College..... 
Purple and Gold Cedarville College...... 
Blue and Gold Centenary College...... 
Blue and White Central College Ga. y.2 
.| Purple and Old Gold Central College (Mo. ).. 
Navy Blue and Old Gold || Central Y.M.C.A. Coll.. 
Blue and Gold Centre College ......... 


Crimson and White 
Seal Brown and White 
Blue and White 

bh tf and White 


a 

Maroon and Black 

Gold and White 

Royal Orange & Roy. Blue 
Maroon and White 

Red and White 

Black and Nile Green 
Blue and White 

Gold and White 


Alcorn & M. Coll. 
Alderson-Broadus ar 


Alfred University...... 
Allegheny College....... 
Allen University. . . sh 


Alma College........ ...| Maroon and Cr Chapman College. .| Cardinal and Gray 
Alma White Coll. Orange and page Charleston, Coll. of../_| Maroon and White 
American Int’l College..} Yellow and White Chattanooga, Univ. of. .| Blue and Gold 
American University ...] Red, White and Blue Chestnut Hill, Con. of| Brown and Gold 


Maroon 

Blue and White 
Red and Black 
Blue and White 


Amer. Univ. at Cairo...|Crimsonand Gold = || , UC880. Univ. Of...... 
Amherst College Purple and White Chowan’ College. - J.T some 
Anderson Coll. & Theo. S.| 0 
Antioch College.......- 


rizona, Univ. of..... ed and Blue Claflin ‘College RAE ie *.. 1G) 

Ask Bapt. Coll. Pris Purple and White Claremont Colleges. .... atom and White 
Arkansas Oollege....... Red and White Clark Univ. (Ga.) (a) ; 
Arkansas State Beil _..| (a) Clark University (Mass.)| Scarlet and White 
Arkansas, Univ. of..... Cardinal and White Clarke College. Purple, Gold and White 
Armour Inst. of Tech. ..| Red, Black and Gold Clarkson Coll. of ‘Tech. Green and Gold 

Asbury College......... Purple and White Clemson Agric. Coll. ...| Orange and Purple 
Ashland College........ Purple and Gold Coe College............. Crimson and Gold 
Athens College......... Blue and Gold Coker College! 2.1.2.1, Blue and Old Gold 

A ta University Cc Colby College........... Blue and Gray 


‘| Purple and White _ || Colgate University...... Maroon 
Reape Oclcee, re ado Coll Black and Gold 
Augustana College ..... Blue and Silver 
op onelagy oF Coll. (I11.).. .| Green and Gold 
Aurora College......... Silver and Gold 


Austin oar Bite Shes. Green and White 


ge 
Royal BI Colo. School of the 
Sela siag OOo | Seat a 
1 Bi d lo, Univ. of... 
a bal nage a og hi i Colorado ef 2 co Coll. 


ee A + Bins eee ae 
Baker Universi eng © Fe, Orange and Black columbia College (Iowa) urple and Go 
Bet ew in Wallace Coliege| Brown and Gold Columbia Coll. (So, Car. ) ) 


2. 
Blue and Gold Columbia University. . ight Blue and White 
Light Blue and White Conception Junior...... 


.| Garnet and Black Concordia College...... 


Barat Coll. of Sac. = 
Barnard College 
Bates College. . 


r Colle See Hardin Coll.) || Connecticut, Univ. of. ..| Blue and White 
Bases Gollege | f pyre | Gold ) Connecticut’ College... .. Blue and White 
Beaver College .. __| Crimson and Gray Converse College....... Purple and Gold 
Beirut, Am. Univ. of.. and White Cooper Union........... ‘oon and Gold 
Belhaven College....... Green and Gold Cornell College......... Purple and White 
Beloit College........... Old Gold Cornell University...... Carnelian and White 
Benedict College........ a) Creighton University...| White and Blue 

> Bennett College........ | Bite and White Culyer-Stockton Coilege| Blue and White 


Maroon and White 
Blue and White 


Bennington College. . 


Cumberland University. . 
Berea College........--- D 


Yale Blue al White 


Berry College........... Silver and Blue Dakota imide Univ. 

Bessie Tift College...... Blue and Gold Dana Colleg Red and White 
Bethany Col. (Kan.)...| Blue and Yellow Daniel Baker College. ||| Blue and White 
Bethany Coll. (ea Va.) | Green and White Dartmouth College...... Green 
Bethany-Peniel Si hae (a) Davis and Elkins" grees Maroon and White 
Bethel Coll. (Kan.). _| Maroon and Gray Davidson College... Red and Black 
Bethel Coll. (Tenn.). Purple and Gold Dayton, Univ. of.. J Ret and Blue : 
Billings Poly. Inst. Green and Gold Defiance Sarin urple and Gold 
Birmingh’ 'm-South’n Col.| Gold and Black De la Salle College Green and White 


| Blue and Gold 
Red and White 
Crimson and Yellow 


Old Gold 

Scarlet and Blue 

‘| Purple and White 
Red and White 

Red and White 
Royal Blue and White 
Orange and Biace 
Black and White 


fs. a) Delaware, Univ. of. . 
Blue Mountain College. | Red, Blue and Gola Denison University 


ite 
“| M: De Sales College. ||.) 11! 
: Maroon and Old Gola Detroit Inst. of Tech.. 
White ea pee ee ABE 
Sea! i son lege...... 
| Seal Br’ ate wiitte pila oo Dillard University 

.| Black and Gold Doane College 

Blue and Gold Dominican College (La.) 


Bridgewater Collene.: Crimson and Gold Dominican Coll. (Calif.)| White and a 
Brig Young Univ. ..| White and Blue Drake Unive 5.2 sees. Blue and White | 
Brooklyn College........ Maroon and Gold Drew University......: Oxf’d Wine w Lin In Green 
erewn, University....... Brown Iiremed InSb.) sce sips Gold and Blue 
Bryn Mawr College..... Yellow and White Dropsie College......... Blue and Gold 
Bucknell University..... Orange and Blue Drury College........... Scarlet and Gray 
. Buena Vista College. . lack and Orange Dubuque, Univ. of. ..| Blue and White 
Buffalo University......| White and Blue Duchesne tae a 3 Green and Gold 


"|| Blue and White 


Ap ea and Blue 
Red and White 


Royal Blue and White Duke) Univ yi 


Butler University....... ere dibecis ‘College 


Inst. of Tech| Orange and White D’Youville College. 


‘Barlham College........ 
Eastern Nazarene Coll. 

; Bpiceke you College... 
Elmhurst College....... 
Elmira College......... 
_Elon College 
“Emerson College........ 
- Emmanuel College...... 

_ Bmmanuel Miss. College 

Emory and Henry Coll. 

Emory University....... 

Emporia, College of.. 

Erskine College...!..... 

_- Bureka College 
{ pavenavaite College Gitar: 


_ Fenn College.........-- 

a Ferris Institute........ 
Findlay College......... 
‘Fisk Universi , ed aaarchanies 
Flora Macdonald College 
Florida A. & M. College 
Florida St. Col. for W’m’n 

_ Florida, Univ. of 
_. Fontbonne College. . 
_ Fordham University... 
Fort Hays mes St.. 
_ Franklin Coll 
a Franklin & Marshall Coll. 
% Friends University...... 
Furman University.. 


Colors 


Maroon and White 
Red and White 
Blue and Gray 
Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Green and White 
Lemon and Blue 
Blue and Gold 
Red and White 
Maroon and Old Gold 
Maroon and Gold 
Purple and White 


Maroon and Gray 
Crimson and Gold 
Orange and Black 
Royal Blue and Gold 
Blue and White 
Orange and Green 
Garnet and Gold 
Orange and Blue 
Purple and Gold 
Maroon 
Black and Gold 

Navy Blue and Old Gold 
Blue and White 
Scarlet and Silver Gray 


-| Purple and White 


Buff and Blue 
Old Gold and White 


-| Maroon and Blue 


Blue and Orange 
Orange and Black 
Blue and Gray 


iv.| Buff and Blue 


1 
Old Gold and White 
Brown and Gold 
Red and Black 
Red and Black 


:| Blue and Gold 


ced re 
Goshen College......... 
Goucher College....... 
_ Graceland College. 
Greensboro College 
Greenville College 
Grinnell College. 
_ Grove City Colleg 
Guilford College. 
j ustavus Adolphus Coll. 
H 


eae Tosuit Ube... 
‘Hanover College....,... 
ardin-Simmons Univ.. 


-| Blue an 


Orange and Blue 
Blue and White 


-| Red and Gold 


Purple and White 

d Gold 

Old Gold and Blue 
Nile Green and White 
Orange and Black 
Scarlet and Black 
Crimson 

Crimson and Gray 
Ebony and Gold 


Buff and Blue 
Red and Gray 
Garnet and Gray 
Blue and White 
Red and Blue 
Purple and Gold 
Black and Gold 
Blue and White 


.| Crimson 


Crimson and White 
Scarlet and Black 
Green and White 

Red, 
Orange and Black 
Purple and White 
Blue and White 


Orange and Purple 
Azure and Gold 


-| Green and Gold 


Purple 


/ 


= 


a) 
Blue and Gray 
Orange and Blue. 
Purple and Gold 
a 


a ‘ 
‘Bl and Blue 


-| Blue and White 


Lavender and White 


-| Red and Gray 


Tilinois, Univ. Ce 


Purple and Gold 


Purple and Old Gold 
Silver and Gold 
Yale Blue and White 
Orange and Blue 


Orange and Black 


Cherry Red and Sky Blue 


.| Navy Blue and Old Gold 


Apple Green and Scarlet 


i Naina 


Illinois Wesleyan Univ.| Olive Green and White 
Immaculata College.....| Blue and White 
Immaculate Heart 1.| Purple-and White 
Incarnate Word poe Red and Gray 

Indiana Central Univ...| Cardinal and Gray” 
Indiana University Cream and Crimson 
Intermountain College’ | (see Billings Poly. Inst.) 
Iowa State Coll. of Agric. Cardinal and Gold 

Iowa State Teachers ala Purple and Old Gold 
Iowa, State Uniy. of.. Black and Gold 

Iowa Wesleyan Coll. Purple and White 
Ithaca Golly for Teachers] Royal Blue and Gold 


White and Navy Blue 
-| Blue and White 
Orange and Black 
Blue and Gold 
Green and White 
Blue and Gold 
Gray and Maroon 
Blue and Gold 

Old Gold and Sable 
Blue and White 
Blue and Gold 
Red and Black 
Blue and Gold 


Kalamazoo College...... Orange and Black 
KansasStateColl.ofAgric.} Royal Purple 
Kansas City (Mo.), ee of| Blue and Gold 
Kansas, Univ. of.. Crimson and Blue 
Kansas Wesleyan - Vv. Purple and Gold 
Kent State College _....| Green and Gold 
Kentucky State Ind....} (a) 
Kentucky, Univ. of..... Yale Blue and White 
Kentucky-Wesleyan ....| Purple and White 
Kenyon College......... Mauve and White 
Keuka College.......... Gold and Green - 
King College............ Cardinal and Royal Blue 
Knox College. ........+. Purple and Gold 
Knoxville potese mibigets Wie Garnet and Blue 
Lafayette College....... Maroon and White 
La Grange College...... Red and Black 
Lake Erie Coll. for Women| Green and White 
Lake Forest Univ. Red and Black 
Lambuth Can eees Kier Blue and White 
Lander College. . .| Blue and Yellow 
Lane College... ....:..+- Blue and Crimson 
La Salle College........ Blue and Gold 
LaVerne College........ Orange and Green 
Lawrence College.......| Blue and White & 
Blue and White 
4 rete and White 

a 


Purple and Gold 
Black and Garnet 
..| French Blue and White 
-| White and Gold 
Blue and Gray 
Navy Blue and White 
Orange and Blue 
Yellow and White 
Cardinal and Purple 
Black and Light Blue 
Long Island Blue 
Green and White 
Orange and Blue 
Red and Blue 
Purple and Gold 
Purple and White 
Cardinal and Black . 
Red and Black 
| Green and Gra; 
Crimson and Gray 
Maroon and Gold 
| Mareen yout Sas 

ya ue and White 
Red and Gray 


Jackson College 
James Millikin Univ. 
Jamestown College 
Jarvis Christian Coll... -. 
John B. Stetson Univ... 
John Brown University. 
John Fletcher College. . 
John Carroll Univ. 
Johns Hopkins Univ. .-. 
Johnson Bible College. . 
Johnson C. Smith Univ. 
Judson College 

Juniata Cotees 


Le Moyne College ... 
Lenoir Rhyne Colles 
Lewis Institute 
Limestone Colleg: 
Lincoln Memorial U: 
Lincoln Univ. (Mo. 
Lincoln Univ. (Penn.). 
Lindenwood Female Coll. 
Linfield College........ 
Livingstone Golleae ode 
Long isiand Univ. ..... 
Loretto Heights. “Ooliege 
Louisiana College....... 
Louisiana Poly. Inst. ... 
Louisiana State Univ. .. 
Louisville Munic. Coll... 
Louisville, Univ. of..... 
Lowell Textile Jopsinate 
Loyola College (Md.). 
Loyola Univ. (Calif.).. 
Loyola Univ. (Ill,)...... 
Loyola Univ. (La.)..... 
Luther College. ......... 
Lynchhite eee «Ai ete 


Macalester College. :.... 
MacMurrayCol.forW’m’n 
Madison College 
Maine, Univ. o 
Manchester Colleg 
Manhattan College 
Manhattanville Coll. 
Mapua Inst. of Tech 
Marietta College 

Marion Colle ie 
Marquette U 

Marshall Colleg 

Mary Baldwin Collbagi. 
M. Hardin-Baylor Coll. 
Marygrove College. ..... 
Md. College for Women 
Maryland, Univ. o: 


Orange and Blue 
Yellow and Blue 
Vie fei Blue and White 
.| Light Blue 
Black and Gold 
Green and White 
Red _ and White 
Cardinal and Gold 
Navy Blue and White 
Red and Black 
Royal Blue and Gold 
White and Green 
Yellow and White. 


Kelly Green and 

ESE Se oa 
able ani fel 
Blue and Gold | } 


Marylhurst, College. eae 


oe || 


Purple, White and Gola ~ 


we 


7. 


oe ae ne 


wa ae 


i: 


Re eek ee 


Name 


Marymount Coll. (Kan.) 
Marymount Coll. (N. Y.)) 
Maryville Coll. (Mo.) 
Maryville Coll. (Tenn.) 
Marywood College 
MassachusettsIn.ofTech. 
Massachusetts State Coll. 
McKendree College...... 
McPherson College. 
Mercer Univ... 
Meredith College... ; 
Miami, Univ. of (Fla.). 
Miami Univ. (Ohio) 
MichiganCol.Min.&Tech. 
Michigan St.Col.of Agric. 
Michigan, Univ. of ... 
Middlebury College . 


Middlesex Universit 
Midland College. 
Miles Mem. Coll. 
Miiligan College 
Mills College . 
Milsaps College 
Milton College . 
Milwaukee-Downer 
Mines & M’allurgy Sch. of 
Minnesota, Univ. of 

Misericordia Coliege 

Mission House College . 
Mississippi College 


United States—College Colors 


COLORS OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (Continued) 


Colors 


Blue and White 

Blue and White 

Red and White 

Orange and Garnet 
Green and White 

Card. Red & Sliver Gray 
Maroon and White 
Purple and White 

Red and White 
Orange and Black 


-| Maroon and White 


Orange, Green & White 
Red and White 

Silver and Gold 
Hunter’s Green & White 
Maize and Blue 

Yale Blue and White 
Blue and Gold 

Orange and Black 
Purple and Gold 
Grange and Black 

Gold and White 

Purple and White 
Brown and Blue 

Dark Blue and White 
Silver and Gold 

Maroon and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Blue and Gold 


Mississippi State College| Maroon and White 


MississippiSt.Col.forWm. 
Mississippi, Univ. of 
Mississippi Woman’s Col. 
Missouri, Univ. of 


Gold and White 


.|Red and Blue 


Red and Black 
Qld Gold and Black 


Missouri, Coll. of Mines} Silver and Gold 


Missouri Valley Coll. 
Monmouth College 
Montana Sch. of Mines 
Montana St. Col. 
Montana State Univ. 


Purple and Orange 
Red and White 


(a) 
Blue and Gold 
Copper, Silver and Gold 


MoravianCol.&Theo.Sem,} Blue and Gray 


Moravian Sem. & Coll. 
Morehouse College...... 
Morgan College ........ 
Morningside College 
Morris College -. 
Morris Harvey College. . 
Mt. Angel Coll. & Sem. 
Mt. Holyoke College..... 
Mount Mary College 
Mount Mercy Col.( Mich: ) 
Mt. Mercy Coll. (Penn.) 
Mt. St. Joseph Coll. (O.) 


Md.) 
Mt. St. Scholastica Coll. 
Mt. St. Vincent, Coll. of 
Mt. Union Coll 
Muhlenberg College..... 
Mundelein College 
Ms ite ae College.... 


Nasson College ... 
National Univ. (P. 1.) 
National Univ. (D.ofC.) 
Nazareth College (Ky.) 
Nazareth Coll. (Mich.) 
Nazareth Coll. (N. Y.) 
Nebraska Central College 
Nebraska, Univ. of __. 
Nebraska Wesleyan Uniy. 
Negro A. & Cet Coll. 
Nevada, Univ. of.. q 
Newark Coll. of Begiaeer 
Newark, Univ. of 
Newberry College. 
Newcomb Mem. Coll., 
H. Sophie 
New Hampshire, Univ. of 
New Jersey Col. for W’m’n 
New Mexico Coll. of Agric. 
New Mexico Sch. of Mines 
New Mexico, Univ. of 
New Orleans Univ. 
New River State College 
New Rochelle, Coll. of. . 
New She cg Soclal 


Res: 

New York, Goll. of City of 
N. Y. St. Coll. for Teach. 
New York Univ. 
Niagara Univ. ........ 

No. Car. Col. for N’groes 
North Carolina, ee of 
N. Car. St. Coll. of Agric. 
N. Car, Un., Woman’s Col. 
North Central College. . 


Purple and Gold 
Maroon and White 
Navy Blue & Burnt Or. 
Maroon and White 

Gold and Blue 

Maroon and Gold 
White and Gold 

Pale Blue 

Blue and White 


(a) 

Purple and Gold 
Blue and Gold 
Purple and Gold 
Blue and White 
Blue and White 
Gold and White 


Cardinal and Gray 
Black and Magenta 


Brown and Tan 

Blue and Gold 

Red, White and Blue 
Yellow and White 
Blue and White 
Purple and Gold 

Old Gold and Maroon 
Scarlet and Cream 
Yellow and Brown 
Blue and Gold 

Silver and Blue 

Red and White 
ee Blue and White 
Scarlet and Gray 


(a) 

Blue and White 
Scarlet 

Crimson 

Silver and Gold 
Cherry and Silver 
Navy Blue and Gold 
Old Gold and Blue 
White and Blue 


a) 

avender and Black 
Purple and Gold 
Violet 
Purple and pbs 
Maroon and Gra 
White and Licht. Blue 
Red and White 
White and Gold 


.} Cardinal and White 


Name 


543 


Colors 


North Dakota Agric. Col. 
North Dakota, Univ. of 
Northeastern Univ. 
Northland College 
No. Texas St. Teach. Col. 
NorthwesternCol. ( Wisc.) 
Northwestern Univ. (Ill.) 
Northwest Nazarene Coll. 
Norwich Univ. 

Notre Dame, Coll. (Md.) 
Notre Dame Coll. (N.Y.) 
Notre Dame Coll. (Ohio) 
Notre carrie Univ. (Ind.) 


Oakland City College.. 
Oakwood College ..... 
Oberlin College 
Occidental College...... 
Oglethorpe Univ. 
Ohio Northern Univ. ... 
Ohio State Univ. 
Ohio University 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ, 
Oklahoma Agric. Coll. 
Oklahoma Baptist Univ. 
Oklahoma City Univ. 
Oklahoma Col. for Wom’n 
Oklahoma, Univ. of.... 
Olivet College (Ill.) 
Olivet College (Mich.) 
Omaha, Munic. Univ. of 
Oregon State Agric. Coll. 
Oregon, Univ. of 
Ottawa Univ. 
Otterbein College...... 
Ouachita Baptist College 
Our Lady of Cincinnati 
Our L’dy of Elms, Col. of 
Our Lady of Lake Coll, 
Ozarks, ee of the 


Pacific College... 
Pacific, Coll. of the.... 
Pacific Union College. . 
Pacific University 
Panhandle College...... 
Park College 
Parsons College 
Pasadena College....... 
Paul Quinn College... .. 
Pembroke College 

Penn College, William 
Penn. Coll. for Women 
Penn. Military College 
Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Pennsylvania, Univ. of 
Pharmacy, College of... 
Philander Smith College 
Philippines, Univ. of.... 
Phillips Univ. 
Piedmont College....... 
Pittsburgh, Univ. of 
Polytechnic Inst., B’klyn 
Pomona College......... 
Portia College ..... 
Portland (Ore.) Univ. of 
Pratt Institute. ... 
Presbyterian College. 
Princess Anne College 


Princeton Univ. . 
Principia College, The 

Providence College .... 
Puerto Rico, Poly Inst. of 
Puerto Rico, Univ. of 

Puget Sound, College of 
Purdue Univ. 


Q 
Queens College.......... 
Queens-Chicora ee 
Quincy pices Be 


Radcliffe Gollege ete 
Randolph-Macon College 
Randolph-MaconW.’sCo! 
Redlands, Univ. of . 
Reed College......-..... 
Regis College (Colo.) 
Regis Colllege (Mass.) 
Rensselaer Polytech. In. 
Rhode Island State Coll. 
Rice Institute.....:... 
Rider College .... 
Richmond, Univ. of. 
Ripon College 
Rivier College ......... 
Roanoke College....... 


Apple Green, Corn Yel. 
Pink and Green 
Red and Black 
Orange and Blue 
Green and White 
Black and Red 
Purple and White 
Orange and Black 
Maroon and Old Gold 
ike Blue and Whige 
a 

Blue and Gold 

Gold and Peacock Blue 


Blue and White 
(a) 


Crimson and Gold 
Orange and Black 
Old Gold and Black 
Black and Gold 
Scarlet and Gray 
Olive Green and White 
Red and Black 
Orange and Black 
Green and Gold 
Gold and White 
Green and Gold 
REE and Cream 


a 

Crimson and White 
Black and Red 

Orange and Black 
Green and Lemon Yel. 
Yellow and Black 

Tan and Cardinal 
ices and Gold 

a 


Green and Gold 
White and Blue 
Purple and Gold 


Old Gold & Navy Blue 
Orange and Black 
Green and Gold 
Crimson and Black 
Crimson and Royal Blue 
Canary and Wine 

Old Rose & Olive Green 
Green and Gold 

Gold and Purple 

Brown and White 

Old Gold and Blue 
Purple and White 

Red, White and Yellow 
Blue and White 

Red and Blue 

Gold and Blue 

Dark Green & Old Gold 
Maroon and Green 
Maroon and White 
Green and Gold 

Blue and Gold 

Blue and Gray 7 
Blue and White / 


(a) 
Purple and White 
Cadmium Yellow 
Garnet and Blue 
Burnt Orange and Navy 
Blue 
Orange and Black 
Gold and Blue 
Black and_ White 
Gold and Green 
Red and White 
Maroon and White 
Old Gold and Black 


Blue and Silver 
Dark Blue & Light Blue 
Brown and White 


Cherry Red 
Yellow and Black 
Yellow and Black 
Maroon and Gray 
Richmond Rose & White 
Brown and Gold 
Red and Gold 
Cherry and ye 
Brag and Whi 

Ox’d Blue & Conta, Gray 
Purple and Gold 
Navy Blue and Crimson 
Crimson and White 
Blue and Silver Gray 
Nat’l Blue & Mandarin 


Robert College...... ....) Blue and Bed 
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COLORS OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES (Continued) 


Name 


Wesleyan Coll. (Ga.) 
Wesleyan Univ. (Conn.) 
West Baden College 
Western College P nye 
Western Maryland Coll. 
Western Reserve Univ. 
Western Union College 
Westminster Coll. (Mo.) 
Westminster Coll. (Pa.) 
West Virginia State Coll. 
West Virginia University 
W. Virginia Wesleyan Col. 
Wheaton College (Ill. 
Wheaton Coll. (Mass.) 
itman College....... 
Whittier College ....... 
Whitworth College ..... 
Wichita, Munic. Univ. of 
Wilberforce Universi 
Wiley College ete 
William and Mary Coll. 
William Smith College 


Colors 


.| Lavender and Purple 


Cardinal and Black 
Maroon and Gold 
Blue and White 

Green and Gold 
Scarlet Red and White 
Maroon and Gold 
Royal Blue 

King’s Blue and White 
Old Gold and Black 
Old Gold and Blue 
Orange and Black 
Orange and Blue 


ue 
Maize and Blue 

Purple and Gold 
Crimson and Black 
Yellow and Black 

Gold and Green 
Purple and White 
Green Gold and Silver 
Pine Green 


Name Colors 


Wm. J. Bryan College Crimson and Gold 
William Jewell College) Red and Black — 
Willamette University. .| Cardinal and Gold 
Williams College Royal Purple 
Wilmington College....| Green and White 
Wilson College ....... Silver and Blue 
Winthrop College....... Garnet and Gold 
Wisconsin, Univ. of..... Cardinal and White 
Wittenberg College...... Cardinal and Cream 
Wofford College Old Gold and Black 
Wooster, College of Black and Gold 
Worcester PolytechnicIn.| Crimson and Gray 
Wyoming, Univ. of...... Brown and Yellow 


Xavier Univ. (La,)... 
Xavier — (Ohio). ...| Blue and White 


.| Blue and White 
..| Blue 
.| Yellow and White 


Royal Blue and White 
Red and Gold 


Yeshiva College..... 
Yale University.... 
Yankton College....... 
York College eels 
Youngstewn College . 


pe) Se Oy fant, arene 


(a.) No information received. } 


The Jew in English Drama 


Source: A Bulletin of the New York Public Library 


Between 1584, the publication date of The Three 
Ladies of London, the first definitely secular play 
in which one of the characters is a Jew, and the 
year 1820, eighty plays of ,Jewish interest were 
published in the English language and most of 
them were staged. Between 1584 and the closing 
of the theatres, in 1648, plays were produced in 
fifteen different years; during the Restoration 
period, 1660-1700, only in five years; during the 
eighteenth century, in fifty years; during 1801- 
1837, in twenty years; during the Victorian period, 
1838-1895, nearly every year; and from 1896 to the 
present, once or more every year. Such is the 
quantitative measure of the interest of English 
and American dramatists in plays with Jewish 
characters. ‘ 

No living models for the Jew were easily avail- 
able to English dramatists during the sixteenth and 
the greater part of the seventeenth century, be- 
cause there were no Jews in England, at least 
none recognizable as such, during the period of the 
rise and early progress of the modern drama in 
that country. Jews were expelled from England 
in 1290 and their return was not permitted until 
1656. The only English models existed in the bal- 
lads, miracle plays and romances of mediaeval 
times—nay, in the entire body of English literature, 
in which the seeds of anti-Jewish thought had 
been scattered far and wide. If it be true that 


plays at their best are a reflection or a re-presenta- 
tion of life, we must, therefore, deny high merit 
to the drama in England before Cromwell’s time 
as far as the Jews were concerned, because there 
were no Jews there, during the greater part of 
that period, whose lives might conceivably have 
served for re-presentation. To be sure, there was 
at least one playwright during that time whose 
genius was not touched by any such limitation. 
But are we to believe the same of the rest? 

A proper perspective, for our purposes, of the 
Jewish position in England may be had from the 
following events, chronologically set down. In 
1594, Doctor Rodrigo Lopez, a Jewish convert, was 
hanged and quartered in the Tower on the charge 
of having plotted to poison Queen Elizabeth. He 
had become involved in English court intrigues and 
incurred the enmity of Elizabeth’s friend, the 
powerful Earl of Essex. By most historians his 
execution is considered a case of judicial murder. 
The Lopez incident greatly exercised the contempo- 
rary dramatists and was much exploited by them. 

Five years later came Shakespeare’s The Mer- 
chant of Venice. Though this drama is not treated 
bibliographically in the present list, beyond its 
mere inclusion under one entry, its influence is all- 
pervading. It must always have occurred to any 
author who meant to include a Jew in a play’s 
cast of characters that an incomparable predecessor 
had already created Shylock. 


. 


The Ten Commandments 
Source: The Holy Bible; Exodus 20: 2-17 


The Ten Commandments—known also as the 
Decalogue—according to Exodus XX:19, were pro- 
claimed by God to the Israelites at Mount Sinai 
and aoe eprint on two tables of stone 
(exe tne King James yersion (1611) of the Bible 

Commandments are: 
the pay Lord thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 


ndage. 
raat shalt have no other Gods before me. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, or any likeness of any thing that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or 
that is in the water under the earth: 

Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor 
serve them: for I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation of 

that hate me; 
ye Se mercy unto ote of them that 
me, and keep my commandments. 
loys ou ‘shalt not take the name of the*Lord thy 
God in vain; for the Lord will not hold him guilt- 
less that taketh his name in vain, 
Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. 


Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work; 

But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God; in it thou shalt not:do any work, thou, nor 
thy son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant, nor 
thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates: : 

For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the Sab- 
bath day, and hallowed it. 


Honor thy father and thy mother that thy days _ 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God 


giveth thee. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house, thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife, nor his man- 
servant, nor his maidservant, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor anything that is thy_neighbour’s. 

The Douay version of the Bible, published in 
1609, and the King James version, are in substantial 
agreement as regards the Ten Commandments, 
although there is a variation in verbiage. 


The Roman Catholic Bible limits peace on earth to ‘‘men of good will’; the Protestant Bible extends 


it ‘“‘toward all men.”’ 


f 
+ 


The School of Journalism (graduate) at Colum- 

bia University, founded and endowed by the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, opened (Sept. 1912) and entered 
(1913) its new building at 116th St. and Broad- 

_ way, New York City. The dean is Carl W. Acker- 
man. ‘The school has a reference library of 15,800 
books and 4,350 bound newspaper volumes, a file of 
fifty daily papers (American and foreign) and a 
“morgue” of 1,400,000 newspaper clippings of 
which the private collection of Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams, former Dean, formed the basis. 

Advisory Board:—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University; Sevellon Brown 
(1940-1944), The Providence (R. I.) Journal; Kent 
. Cooper (1940-1944), The Associated Press, New 


Desirous of aiding a number of boys of ex- 
ceptional ability to gain an education that would 
fit them for careers of leadership and usefulness, 
the late Joseph Pulitzer founded (1889) the notable 

- scholarships that bear his name. 

For a time the boys selected went to the College 
of the City of New York, but the lack of suitable 
preparatory schools at that time caused a new 
arrangement to be made (1893) for a seven years’ 
course for the students selected, three years in 
Horace Mann’ High School and four in Columbia 
| University. 

To that year Columbia, in return for a gift of 


_ Pulitzer 


“yee The Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and in Letters, 


established by the late Joseph Pulitzer in a bequest 
to Columbia University, New York City,. are 
awarded annually by the trustees of Columbia 
‘University on recommendation of the Advisory 
_ Board of the School of Journalism at Columbia, 
mice was also founded and endowed by Mr. 
ulitzer. 


specifications for the prize winning play and novel 
or 1934 and after carry the phrase “preferably 
ling with American life.’ 
The awards of 1940, for work done in the year 
939, are here given, with a list of the previous 
awards: 
re PUBLIC SERVICE 
st the most disinterested and meritorious public 
service rendered by an American newspaper during 
_ the year—$500 gold medal— 
918—New York Times. for the publication in full 
of so many official reports, documents and 
jpeeches relating to the World War. 
9—Milwaukee Journal for its campaign for 
ericanism, 


921—Boston Post for its work in the exposure of 
_ Get-Rich-Quick Ponzi. 
 1922—World of New York for its work in.exposing 
y operations of the Ku Klux Klan. 
1923—Memphis Commercial Appeal for ‘‘its cou- 
Yageous attitude in the publication of cartoons 
and the handling of news in reference to the 
operations of the Ku Klux Klan.” 
nea eas of New York for its work in connection 
wii 
925— 
926—Enquirer-Sun, Columbus, Ga. 
27—Canton, (O.) Daily News. 
_ 1928—Indianapolis Times (a Scripps-Howard news- 
_ paper) for the exposure of political corruption 
in Indiana. 
- 1929—Evening World of New York for its effective 
campaign to correct certain evils in the adminis- 
_ tration of justice in New York City. 
-1930—No award. 
'93i—Atlanta Constitution for a successful munic- 
_ipal graft exposure. 
1932—Indianapolis News for its successful campaign 
_ to eliminate waste in city government and to 
reduce the tax levy. 
938—New York World-Telegram (a Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper) for its series of articles on veterans’ 
‘relief, on the real estate bond evil, on the ‘write 
in McKee’s name’’ campaign and exposing lottery 
schemes of various fraternal organizations. 


[oa SONG TAO Re 
U. S—Pulitzer School of Journalism; 


The Pulitzer School of Journalism 


Source: An official of the school 


THE PULITZER SCHOLARSHIPS 


- ne 
York City; Julian LaRose Harris (1940-1944), The 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times; Walter M. Harrison 
(1937-1941), The Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, _ 
Okla.; Arthur M. Howe (1938-1942), formerly of 

the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Frank 

R. Kent (1937-1941), The Sun, Baltimore, Md.; — 
Robert Lincoln O’Brien (1938-1942), former pub- . 
lisher of the Boston Herald, Washington, D. C.;— 
Stuart H. Perry (1937-1941), The Adrian (Mich.) 
Telegram; Harold Stanley Pollard (1939-1943), 

The New York World-Telegram; Joseph Pulitzer 
(1939-1943), The St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch; . 
William Allen White (1938-1942), The Emporia ' 
(Kans.) Gazette; Dean Ackerman, Secretary, Colum- 
bia University; Arthur Krock (1940-1943) Wash- 
ington correspondent of The New York Times. 


money, undertook to carry ten boys a year, forty 
in all, upon its scholarship rolls without tuition fee. 

Still later, as the public high schools multiplied 
in number in the city, the scholarships were thrown 
open to graduates of the high schools—those of — 
Area teteer and Richmond being later added to 

e list. 

To the holders of the scholarships, never fewer ‘ 
than forty, a stipend of $250 each, available in any 7 
American college of the first class, was annually 
paid by Mr. Pulitzer during his lifetime, and pay- 
ment is now continued by Columbia University 
under the terms of his will out of the income of 
a fund provided for the purpose. 


Prizes in Journalism and Letters — i. 


Source: Pulitzer School of Journalism A 
1934—Medford (Ore.) Mail-Tribune for its cam- 
paign against unscrupulous politicians in Jackson x 


county, Ore. ; 
1935—Sacramento Bee for articles on Federal Ju- 

diciary nominations in Nevada: x 
1936—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette for its crusade 


against corruption and misgovernment in Iowa. 
Honorable mention was given to the St. Paul 
Daily News for its campaign against misgovern- _ 4 
ment and corruption in St. Paul, Minn. zy 
1937—St. Louis Post Dispatch for its exposure of _ 


wholesale fraudulent registration in St. Louis. — 
Honorable mention was given to the Daily News _ 
of New York for its public health campaign — 
covering venereal diseases and prophylaxis; Proy- 
idence Journal and Evening Bulletin for a 
research study of direct and indirect taxes, based 
upon one year’s detailed expenditures of three 
families of working people; Cleveland Press for 
its investigation and expose by news, editorials 
and cartoons of a cemetery racket, and Atlanta 
Journal for its campaign by news, editorials and 
radio to end corruption and inefficiency in the — 
1988 Bi mer a ) 
smarck (N. D.) Tribune for its news re- 
ports and editorials entitled ‘Self Help in the 
Dust Bowl.’’ A special public service prize in 
the form of a bronze plaque was awarded to the 
Edmonton (Alberta) Journal for its leadership — 
in defense of the freedom of the press in Alberta 
province. Engraved certificates were voted to 
each of the six daily and ninety weekly papers. 
which co-operated with the Edmonton Journal. 
1939—Miami (Fla.) Daily News for its successful 
campaign to oust the majority of the Miami City a 
Commissioners. ,Honorable mention was given to 
the Waterbury “(Conn.) Republican ‘for its ex- 
posure of municipal graft in that city. ral 
1940—The Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and : 
American for its campaign exposing graft in the 
Sy OES Ie fe: of Ae ury that resulted 
al a conviction \ \ 
phe el, of several municipal Z 


For a distinguished ceonmie of 
uished example of a reporter’ 
during the year, the test being strict acotreea 
terseness, the preference being given to news stories 
prepared under the pressure of edition time, that 
ever oak the credit of the profession’ of journal- SA 
1917—Herbert Bayard Swope, World of New York sf 
1918—Harold A. Littl t tven st. 
1819—No. award. edale, New York Evening Post. 
—John J. Leary, Jr., World of N E re 
1931—Louis Selbold, World of New ork. 
—Kirke L. Simpson, h f of the — 
1 Stee > ergs statt or A a r 
—Alva Johnston, New York Times. - : 
1924—Magna White, San Diego a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper). cone Seas Fa 


4» ae, Wk 


United States—Pulitzer Prizes 


1925—James W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 
Chicago Daily News. 
1926—William Burke Miller, Louisville Courier- 
192) Joh T. Ro St. Louis P 
— Co Vat ts gers, - Lou ost Dispatch. 
cana : 
aul Y. Anderson, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
ee ree aaan iS Times: also 
pecial award o © W. O. Dapping, Auburn 
CN. Y.)_ Citizen. ie 
1931—A. B. MacDonald, Kansas City Star. 
1932—W. C. Richards, D. D. Martin, J. S. Pooler, 
Prox. Webb and J. N. W. Sloan, Detroit Free 
1933—Francis A, Jamieson of the Associated Pr 
in Trenton, N. J. ea 
1934—Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 
1935—William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 
1936—Lauren D. Lyman, New York Times. 
1937—Shared by five reporters who covered the 
tercentenary celebration of Harvard University; 
John J. O'Neill, New York Herald Tribune; Wil- 
liam L. Laurence, New York Times; Howard 
W. Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind Behari 
Lal, Universal Service, and David Dietz, Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 
1938—Raymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
1939—Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
Paper Alliance. 
1940—S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram, 
a Scripps-Howard newspaper. 
FOREIGN OR WASHINGTON 
Lae CORRESPONDENCE 
For distinguished service as a Washington or 
Foreign correspondent during the year—$500. 
1929—Paul Scott Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1930—Leland Stowe, New York Herald Tribune. 
1931—H. R. Knickerbocker, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and New York Evening Post. 
1932—Walter Duranty, New York Times, and 
Charles G. Ross of St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
1933—Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
1934—Frederick T. Birchall, New York Times. 
.1935—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
1936—Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune; honor- 
able mention to Webb Miller of the United Press 
Associations; Ashmun Brown of the Providence 
Evening Bulletin; Jay C. Hayden of the Detroit 
a and James A. Mills of the Associated 


ess. 
1937—Anne O’Hare McCormack, New York Times. 
1938—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 
1939—Louis P. Lochner, correspondent of the Asso- 
c Press in Germany. 
1940—Otto D. Tolischus, New York Times. 
EDITORIALS 
For distinguished editorial writing during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
_style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and power 
to influence public opinion in what the author 
conceives to be the right direction—$500. 
1917—New York Herald Tribune. 
og oa Courier Journal, Henry Watterson, 
r. 
1919—No award. 
1920—Omaha Evening World-Herald, Harvey E. 
Newbranch, writer. 
1921—No award. ks 
1922—New York Herald, Frank M. O’Brien, writer. 
1923—Emporia (Kans.) Gazette, William Allen 
White, writer. 
1924—Boston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer. 
1925—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, Robert 
Latham, writer. 
1926—New York Times, Edward Kingsbury, writer. 
1927—Boston Herald, O. F. Lauriston Bullard, 


Titer. 
1928—Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Grover C. 


Hall, writer. 
1929—Norfolk (Va.) Virginian Pilot, Louis Isaac 
ake Witer 
30—No award. 
ist Fremont (Neb.) Tribune, Charles S. Ryck- 
aad wer : 
32—No award. 
jose_Kansas City Star, Henry J. Haskell, writer. 
1934—-Atlantic (Ia.). News-Telegram, E. P. Chase, 
writer. 
1935—No award. 
o awards—Washington Post, Felix Morley, 
ame Georee B. Parker, editor-in-chief of the 
ripps-Howar' apers, writer. 
1987 Baltimore Sun, John W. Owens, writer. 
1938—Des ne ae Register and Tribune, 
7..W. Waymack, writer. 
19s9_Portland (Ore.) Oregonian, R. G. Callvert, 


Louis Post-Dispatch, Bart Howard, 


CARTOONS j 
For a, distinguished example of a cartoonist’s 
work during the year—$500. 


+ 1927—Paul Green 


547. 


1922—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 
1923—No award. 
1924—J. N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 


1925—Rollin Kirby, World of New York 
4926—D 


. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle, 
1929—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. oi 
1930—Charles B. Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1931—Edmund Duffy, Baitimore Sun. 
1932—John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. 
1933—H. M. Talburt, Washington Daily News 

(A Scripps-Howard newspaper). 

1934—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 

1935—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. 

1936—No award. 

1937—C. D. Batchelor, Daily News of New York; 
honorable mention to John Frances Knott, of the 
Dallas News and Quincy Scott of the Portland 
(Ore.) Oregonian. 

1938—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 

1939—Charles G. Werner, The Daily Oklahoman, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

1940—Edmund Duffy, The Baltimore Sun. 

NOVELS 
For a distinguished novel, preferably dealing 
with American life, by an American author, pub- 
lished during the year—$1000. 

1918—Ernest Poole, ‘‘His Family." 

1919—Booth Tarkington, ‘‘The Magnificent Am- 
bersons.’’ 

1920—No award. 

1921—Edith Wharton, ‘‘The Age of Innocence.”’ s 

1922—Booth Tarkington, ‘‘Alice Adams.” 

1923—Willa Cather, ‘“‘One of Ours.”’ 
1924—Margaret Wilson, ‘‘The Able McLaughlins.”’ 
1925—Edna Ferber, ‘‘So Big.’’ ‘ 
1926—Sinclair Lewis, ‘‘Arrowsmith.’’ (He declined 
the prize.) : 

1927—Louis Bromfield, ‘‘Early Autumn.’’ 4 

ai Wilder, ‘‘The Bridge of San Luis 


ey. ‘ 
1929—Julia M. Peterkin, ‘‘Scarlet Sister Mary.’’ 
1930—Oliver La Farge, ‘‘Laughing Boy.”’ 
1931—Margaret Ayer Barnes, ‘Years of Grace.” 
1932—Pearl Buck, “The Good Earth.”’ 
1933—T. S. Stribling, 
1934—Caroline, Miller, 
1935—Josephine Winslow Johnson, 
November.’’ > 
1936—Harold L. Davis, ‘‘Honey in the Horn.’”’ 
1937—-Margaret Mitchell, ‘““Gone With the Wind.” 
a a Phillips Marquand, ‘‘The Late George 
Apley.”’ 
1939—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, ‘“‘The Yearling.’’ 
1940—John Steinbeck, ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath.’’ 


PLAYS 

For the original American play, performed in 
New York, which shall best represent the educa- 
tional value and power of the stage, dealing 
preferably with American life—$1,000. st 
1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, ““‘Why Marry? 
1919—No award. dj is 
1920—Eugene O’Neill, ‘“Beyond the Horizon. 
1921—Zona Gale, ‘‘Miss Lulu Bett.’’ 
1922—Eugene O'Neill, ‘‘Anna Christie.” 
1923—Owen Davis, ‘‘Icebound.’’ % 
1924—-Hatcher Hughes, ‘‘Hell-Bent for Heaven. 
1925—Sidney Howard, ‘‘They Knew What They — 

2g George Kelly, “Craig's Wife.” 
1 eorge Kelly, ‘“‘Craig’ a 
3 ~/ “In Abraham’s Bosom.” 
“Strange Interlude.”’ 


’ 


“The Store.”’ 
“Lamb in His Bosom!" 
“Now 


1928—Eugene O'Neill I 
1929—Elmer Rice, ‘‘Street Scene. 4 
1930—Marc Connelly, ‘“‘The Green Pastures. 
1931—Susan Glaspell, ‘‘Alison’s House. 
1932—-George S. Kaufman, Morrie Ryskind and Ira 
Gershwin, ‘Of Thee I Sing.’’ 4 
1933—-Maxwell Anderson, ‘“‘Both Your Houses. 
1934—-Sidney Kingsley, ‘‘Men in White. 
1935—Zoé Akins, ‘‘The Old Maid. e 
1936—Robert E. Sherwood, ‘‘Idiot’s Delight. ‘ 
1937—George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, “You 
Gendt wide, Oye Town.” 
193 ornton er; 5 
1939—Robert E. Sherwood, ‘‘Abe Lincoln in Tili- 


1910 William Saroyan, ‘“‘The Time of Your Life.’’ 


HISTORIES As in 
For a distinguished book of the year upon the» 
history of the United States—$2,000. : 
1917—J. J. Jusserand, ‘‘With Americans of Past 
id Present Days.’” 
1918—James Ford Rhodes, “A History of the Civil 


War. 
1919—No award. * 
920—Justin H. Smith, ‘‘The War With Mexico. 
iyai—Rear Admiral William Snowden Sims, ‘The 


Victory at Sea.” 


’ 


1923 Charles \Warren, ‘The Supreme Court in 
United States History.” 
1924—-Charles Howard Mclllwain, ‘‘The Americah 
- Revolution: A Constitutional Interpretation.” 
_. 1925—Frederick L. Paxton, “A History of the 
American Frontier.’ 
--:1926—Edward Channing, “History of the United 
‘States, Volume VI.’ 
192i—Samuel Flagg Bemis, “‘Pinckney’s Treaty.” 
_ 1928—Vernon Louis Parrington, “Main Currents in 
American Thought. 
1929—Fred A. Shannon, 


“The Organization and 
Administration of the Union Army, 1861-65.’ 


a4 1920—Claude H. Van Tyne, “The War of Inde- 
4 _ pende: 

3% Beene pause E. Schmitt, ‘‘The Coming of the 
3 ‘War, 1914 


1932—General John J. Pershing, ‘‘My Experiences 
in the World War.’ 

2 1933—Frederick. J. Turner, “‘The Significance of 
Sections in American History.” 

- 1934—Herbert Agar, ‘“‘The People’s Choice.’’ 

-1935—Charles McLean Andrews, ‘‘The Colonial 
Period of American History.”’ 

-1936—Andrew C. McLaughlin, 

History of the United States.’ 

1937—Van Wyck Brooks, ‘‘The Pidvation of New 

England.’ 

1938-—-Paul Herman Buck, “The Road to Reunion.’’ 
t | UMoeaaines.” Luther Mott, “A History of American 

agazi 
test Carl Sandburg, ‘‘Abraham Lincoln: The War 


ears.’ 
BIOGRAPHIES 

ae For the best American biography teaching patri- 

aa otic and unselfish services to people—$1,000. 

'ij—Laura E. Richards and Maude House Elliott, 

pees by Florence Howe Hall, ‘Julia Ward 


918 William Cabell ‘Bruce, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin, 


-Revealed.’ 
enry Adams (post- obit), ‘‘The Education 


enry Adams.” 

ee J. Beveridge, “‘The Life of John 
“The Americanization 

_ Edward Bok’’ (autobiography ). 

1922—Hamlin Garland, ‘‘A Daughter of the Middle 
_ Border 

1923—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘‘The Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page.” 


SA Constitutional 


of 


sy Source: 
(Hea 
south of Market St., was purchased by A. 
; Bet 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- 
Lie a for the promotion of the mechanic arts, was 
ounded Feb. 5, 1824. 
~The Franklin Medal, the highest award, is made 
n outstanding career in physical sciences; the 
neem Medal, for discovery and original 


_ FRANKLIN MEDAL WINNERS SINCE 1920 
1920—Svante A, Arrhenius, Sir Charles A. Par- 


ONS! =: 
"1921—Charles Fabry, Frank J. Sprague. 
2—Ralph Modjeski, Sir Joseph J. Thomson. 


-George E. Hale, Max Planck, 
ne 8—Charles F. Brush, Walther Nernst. 


0—John F. Stevens, Sir William H, Brage. 


1—Willis R. Whitney, Sir James H. Jeans. 
2—Ambrose reer and Prof. Sei es: Lenard. 


1938—E. P. Hubble and the late Albert Sauveur. 
4980—Arihur H. Compton and Leo H. Baekeland. 


_ Charles Rosenblum. 


Franklin Institute Medal Winners 


Records of the Organization wee. 
dquarters are on the Parkway at 20th Street, Philadelphia. The old Institute building, Seve: 

Atwater Kent and presented by ‘ ae St. 
as a historical museum, to include, among other relics, the first draft Of the U. S. Constitution. 


The Edward Longstreth medal for 1940 
esiGlayter, Richard L. Tempitn and M. ME to Leopold Godowsky, Jr., Leopold D. Mar 


BS John P. Wetherill medal went to Laurens Hammond, Edward E. Kleinschmidt, and How. 
The. George R. Henderson medal was awarded to William E. Woodward; the Louis E. Levy ‘medal. to 


1924—Michael Ye 


1925-—-M. A. DeWolfe Howe, an : 
His Letters nie ee 
1926—Dr. Harvey Cushing, ‘‘The Life of, (ie: 
William Osler,”’ “4 
1927—Emory Holloway, ‘“‘Whitman Nee 
1928—Charles Edward Russell, ithe American 
Orchestra and Theodore Thomas.’ 
1929—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘“‘The Training of ‘an’ y 
American: The Earlier Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page.’’ ; 
1930—Marquis James, ‘‘The Raven,” a biography s 
of Sam Houston. Ho 
1931—Henry James, ‘“‘Charles W. Eliot.”’ (nm 
1932—Henry F. Pringle, “Theodore Roosevelt.” ue} ("2 
1933—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Grover Cleveland.’ A 
1934—Tyler Dennett, “John Hay. ie 
1935—Douglas Southall Freeman, ‘‘R. E. Lee.” * 
1936—Ralph Barton Perry, “The Thought and 4 
* 


—-+548 United States—Pulitzer Prizes; Fra 
aan 1922—James Truslow Adams, “The Founding of 
--_‘New England.’ ' ventor 


Character of William James.’ 
1937—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Hamilton Fish, the Inner 

History of the Great Administration.” 
1938—Divided between Odell Shepard, ‘‘Pedlar’s 

Progress; The Life of Bronson Alcott’’ and 
Marquis James, ‘‘Andrew Jackson: Vol. 1. The 
Border Captain. Vol. II. Portrait of a Presi- — 
-dent.”’ J 
1939—Carl Van Doren, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin.’’ 
1940—Ray Stannard "Baker, “Woodrow ilson: — 

Life and Letters.’ 

POETRY 


For a distinguished volume of verse by an 5s : 
American author—$1,000. 
1922—Edwin Arlington Robinson. ee 
1923~--Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
1924—Robert Frost. 
1925—Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
1926—Amy Lowell. 
1927—Leonora Speyer. 
1928—Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
1929—Stephen ee Benét. 
1930—Conrad Ai 
1931—Robert meee 
1932—-George Dillon 
1933—Archibald MacLeish. 
1934—Robert Hillyer. 
1935—Audrey Wurdemann. 
1936—Robert Peter Tristram Coffin. : 
1937—Robert Frost. one 
1938—Marya Zaturenska. 
1939—John Gould Fletcher. 
1940—Mark Van Doren. 


him to Philadelphia, : } 
ce y 
CRESSON MEDAL WINNERS SINCE 1920 Wt ¢ : 


1920—William L. Emmet; 1921—B' & 
pope Mig oo es 
—A Iber ingsbury and Raymond So 
son; 1925—Frances Hodgkinson. ve Pat : 
1926—George E. Hale, Charles S. Hastings, on 


Dayton C. Miller. 
1927—Gustaf W. Elmen, Vladimir Karapetoff 
1928—Henry Ford, Charle 


and Edward L. Nichols; 
L. meat te 
9—Sir James C. Irvine, 
and Elmer A. Sperry ” 
1930—Norman R. “Gibson, Irving E. Mo 4 
1931—Clinton J. Davisson, eckes pages | 
Prof. Kotaro Honda, and Theodore Lyman. J 
1932—Prof. Williams cs Sear i Charles L. 
ecw perigee Whitehead. : 
enor Juan / 
auersfeld : ela Clerva, and Dr, Walther iJ 
uart Ballantine, itch — 
aud? Sisal Pare and the Union Switch 
1836 George 0 
ri 4 
ges ge O. Curme Jr., and Robert J. bat vo 
1981 Garl D. Anderson, William Bowie, J. E. 


Brandenberger, of France; E 
F. Giauque. ce; Emest O. Lawrence, W. — 


1938—Edwin H. Land. ‘“ 


1939—George A. 7 
Charles V; Boys,” CO™Pbell, John R. Carson, and 


jqtd—iederick M. Becket and Robert R. wal 


Chevalier yaceran 5 


Fortescue, 


pson 


i =. 2 ee, . 


U.S.—Medical Schools; Noted Universities; College Finances 549 


Medical Schools, Students, Graduates, 1905-1939 


Source: American Medical Association 4 
No. Stu- | Grad- No. Stu- |Grad- N - - 
Schools; dent uates ||Year (|Schools| dents | uates | Year Schoole dents taaeee oe 
1905. . 160 26,147 | 5,606 |/1925. 80 18,200 | 3,974 ||1933 : ne 3 
aoe] Be | eRe | ea [HE] | ARG) 2s ise | P| aes | Ge 
. s . ,662 A 1935. : 
1920 85 13,798 | 3,047 | |1928. 80 20/545 | 4’282 [11938. i 33" S64 2183 , 
veer 83 14,468 | 3,186 | |1929. 76 20,878 | 4,44 1937. 77 22'095 | 5,377 
1o93:.-| 80 | 18960 | S130 |liosr..:| 48 | Bras | $388 |[t88s---| 72 | 2-987 | gage 
1924 79 17,728 | 3,562 111932 76 22'135 | 4/936 | ie ey ec to: a 
oe Rape ge Soh a Sade preclinical courses. 5 
uden graduates in parenthesis): 1905, 1,073 (219); 1910, 907 (116); 1915, 592 (92); 1920 a 
818 (122); 1925, 910 (204); 1930, 955 (204); 1935, 1,077 (207): 1 6); 19 ; : . 
1938, 1,161 (237); 1939, 1,296 (283). ‘ ee eyo, oe % 
a 
° . . J *,¢ “f 
Beginnings of Famous Foreign Universities ie 
Source: Records of the Institutions i 
The Moslem University of Al-Azhar, in Cairo, | King Louis the Great at Pecs in 1367. It was in 
Egypt, was founded in 970. its prosperity attended by 2,000 students, but a 
Louvain University in Belgium was founded in | Passed out of existence in 1543 at the time of the, 
1426 by Duke John IV of Brabant in the town that | Occupation of Pecs by the Turks. In 1635 the A 
had been the capital before the rise of Brussels. University of Nagyzombat, now the University of pa 


At the end of the 12th Century there were three 
Prominent universities in Europe—Bologna for law, 
Salerno for medicine, Paris for theology. There 
were, at Bologna, practically four universities in 
the Studium Generale—Lombards, Ultramontanes, 
Tuscans, Romans. They were guilds of men bound 
together for organized study. 

At Bologna the university consisted of a body of 
students who hired professors to teach them. At 
Paris the students were younger and were con- 
sidered as apprentices. 

The University of Pavia, Italy, was founded by 
Lothaire, grandson of Charlemagne, in 825. 

Other old Italian universities are Bologna, 
founded 1200; Padua, 1228; Naples, 1224; Genoa, 
1243; Perugla, 1276; Macerata, 1290. There were 
nine more founded between 1300 and 1550. Italy 
was the greatest resort of students for the higher 
education in the middle ages. 

The University of Paris was founded by King 
Philip IT, 1140-1170, exact date unknown. It was 
= outgrowth of the Cathedral.School of Notre 

ame. 

The University of Poitiers, western France, was 
founded in 1431. 

In_ England, Walter of Merton, began to round 
his Oxford College in 1266. 

Winchester School, in Hampshire, England, was 
founded by Bishop William of Wykeham, 1382-1387. 

The first college of the University of Cambridge 
was founded by Hugo, Bishop of Ely, in 1257. But 
there was a school there as early as 635. In 1109 
education was revived there. 

Eton College, in Buckinghamshire, England, was 


- founded by Henry VI in 1440 and was intended asa 


eet school for King’s age Cambridge. 
Henry took many ideas for Eton from the Casa 
Giacosa, the great school near Mantua, Italy, 
founded by its Marquis about 1429. 
The University of Prague, Bohemia, was founded 
- i ae The University of Heidelberg was founded 
1 


Uppsala University, in 
Sweden, was founded in 1 

The Lopad ela of Moscow was founded in 1755 
by the press Elizabeth, and the University of 
St. Petersburg in 1819 by Czar Alexander I. There 
was a school there in 1747. 

The first Hungarian University was founded by 


the ancient capital of 
477. % 


College Finances 
Source: Office of Education, U. 


In the 1937-38 school year, 1298 universities, col- 
Jeges and professional schools, and 288 teachers 
colleges and normal schools—a total of 1,586 insti- 
tutions—received $760,478,419; and expended $684,- 
850,807. ; 7 

The sources of the receipts were as follows— 
Students’ fees, $178,996,228; endowment income, 
$70,654,211; Federal Government, $29,344,723; State 
governments, $140,959,123; local governments, $22,- 
090,702; private gifts and grants, $36,908,257; sales 
and services of organized activities, $27,946,942; 
miscellaneous receipts, $15,207,831; auxiliary enter- 
prises and activities, $130,523,094; reins for ad- 
ditions to physical plant $58,263,8 8; receipts for 
inerease of permanent ds, $49,583,420. 

The expenditures of the 1,586 (1,298 plus 288) 

‘institutions included general administration and 


Budapest, was founded by Peter Pazmany, Arch- 
bishop of Estergom. > 

The oldest Spanish university is that of Sala- 
Manca, founded in 1239. It was preceded in 1209 
by the University of Palenza. There was a school 
at_ Cordova in 968. 

The University of Lima, Peru, was founded in 
1551 by Charles V. 

The University of Copenhagen, Denmark, was 
founded in 1478 and opened in 1479 by virtue of a 
bull issued by Pope Sixtus IV in 1475. The Tech- 
nical College of Denmark was founded in 1829. 

The Royal Frederick University at Oslo was 
founded in 1811 and opened in 1813. 

The University of Leyden, in the Netherlands, 
was founded by Prince William (the Silent) of 
Orange in 1575 as a reward for the heroic defense 
of the city against the Spaniards. 

The Municipal University of Amsterdam was 
founded in 1632. 

Trinity College, Dublin, was incorporated by 
royal charter in 1591. 

St. Andrews University, in Scotland, was founded 
by Bishop Wardlaw in 1411. 

The University of Glasgow was founded by 
Bishop Turnbull in 1451. 

The University of Edinburgh was founded in 
1582 by a charter granted by King James VI, of 
Scotland. 

Dulwich College, near London, was founded in 
1619, by Edward Alleyn, a noted actor of that time. 

The Royal College of Physicians, London, dates 
from letters patent granted under Henry VIII in 
1518 to his physician, Dr. Linacre, who became the 
first president. The College of Physicians at Dublin 
was created in 1667; that at Edinburgh in 1681; the 
College of Surgeons, London, in 1745; and that at 
Dublin in 1786. : 

The University of Cracow, Poland, where Coper- 
nicus received his education, was founded in 1364 9 
by King Casimir III (the Great), and endowed by —— 
Ladislas II (Jagello, Duke of Lithuania) in 1400. 

The University of Havana, Cuba, was opened on 
Feb. 15, 1730. : : 

The College of San Nicolas de Hidalgo was 
founded in Patzcuaro in the State of Michoacan, 
Mexico, in 1540, by Vasco de Quiroga. 

The University of Mexico was founded in 1553 
by the Roman Catholic Church, 

The University of Finland was founded in 1640. 


pte 


— 


S. Department of the Interior 

expense, $56,405,850; resident instruction and re- 
lated activities, $277,037,542 ($253,006,388 plus $24,- 
031,154); organized research, $25,212,977; libraries, 
$17,588, : physical plant operation and mainte- 


ig geal ieee 
umes in 
fone Senortine in 1936 numbered 62,858,078, of 
6,946,526; 
. re i 


Public School. Statistics; Illitera 


h i ] as —~ be fae <t 2} 

- Pyblie Schools Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures 
Source: United States Interior Department, Office of Education; Salaries cover 
superintendents, supervisors, and teachers, : 


. 


? Teachers i fees = 
PO Rie | Salanies Total, 
_ Year 17 Yrs. | Enrolled | Av. Attend.| Male | Female | Total ‘ Expend. ‘ 
3 ,505 6,144,143 | 122,795 | 163,798 | 286,593) 55,942,972| $78,094,687  — 
183 BEET SIS | EE Fr | 280 eee) ase 
<2 0,632,77 ; » , 687, 214,964,618 
bt 1808 16'468°300 11:481.551 110,532 | 349,737 | 460,269] 177,462,981] 291,616,660 Af 
« TOO sists 17,813,852) 12,827,307 | 110,481 12,729 | 523,210} 253,915,470 »250,4: . 
1915 9,693,007] 14,964,886 | 118,449 | 485,852 | 604,101 345,006,4 60 Rete - 
1920 1,578,316] 16,150,035 5,41 582.794 | 678,204| 613,404,578/1,036,151,209 
— 1925 24,650,291| 19,838,384 | 131,164 | 646,781 | 777,945 1,006,408,536]1,946,096,91 i 
1930. 25,678,015] 21,264,886 | 141,771 | 712,492 | 854,263 1,295,201,424|2,316,790,384 j 
“1932. 26,275,441| 22,245,344 | 153,861 | 717,746 | 871,607 1,310,040,500|2,174,650,555 =e 
1934. 26,434,193] 22,458,190 | 161,949 | 685,171 | 847,120 1,103,705,671 1,720,105,273 ~- 
1936. 26,367,098] 22,298,767 | 179,073 | 691,890 | 870,963 1,181,772,745|1.968 ,898 ,19: ‘ 
1938 3 25,975,108] 22.298.210 | 184,923 | 690,562 | 877.266 1,309,292,447 2,233,110,054 J 
The 1938 figures for teachers (total) include “‘other instructional staff’’ not divided by sex. ; 4 
q tk Ba ge CT AE ee : 
; Public Schools Attendance 1930, 1920 \ a 
- Seurce: U. S. Census Bureau; figures show number of children 7-13 years old attending school; per- : 
= 4h centage figures show relation between attendance and total children of that age ane 

_ States 7-13-yrs. \1930)1920 States 7-13-yrs.,1930/1920 States 7-13-yrs. 1930\1920 : 


Maine.,.... Oklahoma. . 
Maryland. . 
Mass....... 
Michigan.. . 
innesota.. 
ississippi . 


105,131]98.0/94. 
213,143/96. 
536,798/98. 
646,460/98 . 
352,019/98. 
301,290/91. 
448,465/96. 


389,089 
58,514 
275,103 
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. -|16,398,400!195 3190. 


Illiteracy in United States by States, 1930, 1920 , 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Per Cent Per Cent 


1930, 1920 1930) 1920 


NMWODOOOO 10000 « 
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Illiter- 
ates 


/| Illiter- 
States 


wseeee|251,095 .1|/Maine....... 
; 33,969 5 .3|/Maryland.....| 49, 
8}. Massachusetts | 124,158 
Michigan,.... 76 
Minnesota. . 


States 
Oklahoma. 
Penn 


Rhode Isiand 
So. Carolina. 
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Virginia..... 
Washington. 
W. Virginia.. 
Wisconsin. .. 
Wyoming... 


Total, U. S..|4,283,753] 4. 


An illiterate is a person 10 years of age or over who cannot write in any language. 


Other percentages were—Portuguese, 34.7; 
Italians, 25.3; Poles, 19.0; Yugoslavs, 15.6; Turks, 
14.1; Spanish, 14.0; Greeks, 13.6; Russians, 11.3; 
Austrians, 10.4; French-Canadians, 9.9: Hun- 
garians, 9.8; Cubans, 6.6; Belgians, 6.4; Finns, 
6.3; French, 3.8; Germans, 3.2. 

The percentage of illiteracy in 1930 
Negroes in cities averaged about 5.0. 
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New Mexico... 
New York.... 
No. Carolina. . 
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_ The average percent of illiteracy among negroes 
1930 in the United States was 16.3. 

average percentage of illiteracy among the 

whites in the United States in 1930 was 1.5. 

a racy among foreign-born ‘whites in the 

‘United States in 1930 averaged 9.9 per cent. and 

ed from 0.3 p. ct. among Scots, and 0.6 p. ct. 

mi English and Canadians, to 36.9 p. ct. among 

from the Azores. 


among 


Nieman Fellowships to Harvard 
Source: An official of the fund ~ \ ‘ 


Under the terms of the Lucius W. Nieman and 
genes Wahl Nieman Fund about $1,000,000 was 

i ueathed to Harvard in 1937 “‘to promote and 
_ elevate the standards of journalism in the United 
States and educate persons -deemed_ specially 
qualified for journalism.’?’ Mr. Nieman was the 
‘ounder and publisher of the Milwaukee Journal 
and the fund was set up under the will of his 


widow. Harvard established fellowships providing 
working newspapermen, of at least 3 years ex: 
ence, the opportunity for a year’s unrest 
study while on leave from their papers. 
berg ad of each fellowship equals each indivic 
salary. 

The selection of the first nine to benefi 
the terms of the Fund was announced by Hi: 
March 27, 1938, alt 


United States—Vocational Education; College Students 551. ; 
LMP ee. 2 


Vocational Education os 

Source: United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education 3 

All Federal funds for vocational education are ; tion. This does not include expenditures for plant-—~ 
Matched by State and local money, and in 1939 | and equipment of vocational penis, for which no 


the States and local communities expended $1.71 | Federal m i 
for each dollar of Federal aid for vocational tea z wea ner 


ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED SCHOOLS OR CLASSES BY YEARS 


Enrollment figures include enrollm : i as 
meobe: Clie) chee ollment in schogls and classes ‘for distributive occupations—(1938) 


Agri- | Trade | Home Agri- | Trade | Home 
Fiscal Total cul- jand In-| Eco- Fiscal Total cul- {and In-| Eco- 
Year tural |dustrial| nomics Year tural |dustria!] nomics 
ct ee es 2.085.427) 538,586) 715,239) 741,503//1932. . ++ 11,077,844) 252,199] 560,150) 265,495 
Lo aS 1,810,082! 460,876] 685,804] 627,394//1930. -| 981,882] 188,311] 618,604] 174,967 
i" eee »343,644) 386,302) 580,905} 377 437 | 1928. 858,456) 144,901) 537,611 i 
ee 1,255,861 3,808} 537,151) 374,901!'1926. 753,418] 109,528] 466, 177,205 
ee 1,178,896) 325,685) 503,865) 349,346|/|1924......... ,594) 85,984) 409,843] 156,767 
ee y ,000/ 286,150} 466,999) 297,851//1922......... + 475,828) 60,236] 296,884] 118,708 
i eee 1,032,403} 264,105] 489,900] 278,398|/1920......... 265,058| 31,301] 184,819] 48,938 


The 1939 figures are provisional, subject to final audit of State reports. 


ENROLLMENT BY STATES, FISCAL YEAR 1939 : 


Albama......... ; te ae S° eee 28,496|| New Hampshire. .; 3,809)/Tennessee......,) 56,327 
Arizona........ | 5,057|/Kentucky....... | 27,922|'New Jersey.. ... | 32,259]! Texas) i oe ae 155,666 
Arkansas ........| 45,317) Louisiana.. ... .| 50,751),New Mexico.....| 6,203)|Utah............ f 
California....... 180,304;}Maine.......... 4,521||New York.... ..|193,283)|/Vermont........ 1223 
eseeea--| 27,870||Maryland....... 16,030 |North Carolina. .| 65,909) Virginia......... 43,554 
ae Ae | 13,124 Massachusetts ..| 59,466 |North Dakota. ..| 11,286 | Washington. ..... 27,674 
----2+} 6,011)|Michigan. .......| 67,385|/Ohio..... ...... | 73,526'| West Virginia. ...) 15,664 
6,264 28,875' Oklahoma.......) 35,351/| Wisconsin wees «| 76,784 
107,009 52,960; Oregon.......... | 13, 54 
| 6,035 42,026| Pennsylvania... .| 98,470)| Alaska... 
. | 57,95 i Rhode Island... .) % || Hawaii. . 
957 8,059, R land 3,990) |H fi 
..| 52,063 Nebraska. | 26,639 South Carolina. . + 54,472) 
| 31,308 |Nevada.........| 2,886||South Dakota....! 7,571)|Dist. of Col. 


Of the enrollment in 1938, males numbered 1,145,322; females, 940,105. oe 

Expenditures under the Federal Vocational Education Acts (except for teacher-training)—(1930) 
$27,412,136; (1931) $29,538,445; (1932) $30,767,572; (1933) $27,760,956; (1934) $26,011,341; (1935) $27,076,- 
447; (1936) $31,141,788; (1937) $34,051,285; (1938) $41,411,122; (1939) $48,454,640. : 

Expenditures for teacher-training institutions in 1936 were $2,286,046; (1937) $2,348,001; (1938) 
$3,583,415; (1939) $4,211,531. 

The figures on vocational education costs do not represent costs of education for the CCC camps, 
except in so far as some of the boys from the camps have attended classes in public schools operating 
under the vocational program. : 


STUDENTS IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
(Not including normal schools and teachers’ colleges) 


coc 


Total Number Total Number Total Number 
Year es Year —$_$$_—___—_———— Year as a eee 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
900- z 5,472 38,900)/1915-16....... 164,075 95,436)}!1931-32...... 616,843] 372,914 
190308... $7°748| 50,826|| 1921-22. 12.1: 269,560| 168,262|/1935-36.. 658,181! 404579 
ONUSET. cor. 1191026] 64,546||1925-26......! 509.732! 313,163|!1937-38..... 752,127 453,129 
ot OEE eS BE Ie Rd TR LAL Li a ache iL AES ol IIIT Te 8 I 


1 Youth Administration 1937-38 aid to college and graduate students was $10,236,726, - 
ateebuted 73,993 students, in 1,651 institutions. These are the quota figures, and are therefore ~ 
approximate. 

STUDENTS TAKING SOME FORM OF COLLEGE WORK, 1900-1938 
r Collegiate students in 
Universities and Col. Teachers colleges normal schools Total 


Yr Exten. Exten. Exten. 
“| .Reg. | Sum-|corre-| Reg.- | Sum- Reg. | Sum- |corre-| Regu- | Sum- | corre- 
ular mer |spond| ular mer ular mer | spond/ lar yr. mer | spond 


,205,256|317,019 243,979 130,276 | 103,894 
938 $062,760 262,839/210,778/127,870| 98,687 
9,176|217,033|167,590| 117,931) 80,634 
989 757/277, 2 


15.373| 8,951] 1,854'1,350,905/429,864 295,351 


46.627| 23,187| 7,082|1,030,038]382,776|360,246 

49,609| 38.419] 11'508| |902,079/340,461|324'8 

664266|189,943/144, 58,896| 74,619 11,240| 13,563] 16.927] 734,4021278,125(194,147 
*906|148,063|119,708| 56,432] 72, 

ge2'4as "838| 83,100) 54,721 38/011 


4918] 330,689] 78,05 ii ae A 330.689) 78,059) 50,314 
1918 eee 83,234]. .! at 303,233| 83,234|....... 
aon igualece Oras 0 AE! 266,654)... cu alone Z 
Toos} 199,045) 12200 SS Se eee ee eae ars | ad ee 199,045), 0.0.0 :|.2 eos ae 
DUE TO7.999 |e tA eller coal ic smectathantr esis Le O67, 999 eae ae Ries 


n 1932 the extension and correspondence figures do not include 174,921 non-collegiate students; in 
1934 such students to the number of 45,484 are omitted. 


4 


puted by officers of French Academy is put at 2,796. 
The English language is spoken by more than 


Americans. Of these 130,200,000 are citizens of the 
United States of America, 1,000,000 are Liberians, 
and 70,900,000 are English-speaking people of Eng- 
land, cotiand, Northern Ireland, and Wales, and 
_ the Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, and Ireland, 
- Gibraltar and Malta and the Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. The 
_ population of the various other self-governing 
- units or dependent colonies of Great Britain, 
which combined form the British Empire, has been 
_ computed at 381,084,000 persons. Assuming that 
_ one-eighth of this number understands and uses 
_, English speech in barter, trade exchange, or other 
manner of communication, a total of 47,633,000 
_ more persons is to be added to the number who 
- understand and speak English. 
- The principal other languages of the world are 
listed below, followed by the number of persons 
speaking them according to official reports avail- 
able in 1940. 
The Kolarian (so-called from the Kols of Bengal) 
_ or Munda group consists of ten languages of which 
_ the best known are the Santali (spoken by a tribe 
_ which inhabits the western frontier of Lower Ben- 
gal) and the Mundari (spoken by the Mundas, 
- Bhumij, and Larka Kols). More than 2,000,000 
_ persons have been said to speak these languages. 
_ The Tibeto-Burman group has not yet been com- 
letely surveyed. It has been divided by Cust to five 
yee etic groups—the Nepal, Sikkim, Assam, 
_Manipur-Chittagong, and Trans-Himalayan 
er 
RY 


Ou) 
‘nearly 70,000,000 generally speak one language— 


isa 


ps. 
he Mohammedan people if India numbering 
ustani or Urdu. The Mohammedans of East- 
Bengal speak Bengali. In general, Arabic and 


_ Persian are known as classic languages to the Mo- 
uieeedang of India but they are not spoken by 


them.) |... 

’ 4 The reputable English language contains approx- 
imately 700,000 words. Possibly 300,000 more terms 
- may be stigmatized as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low 
c., and therefore seldom or never sought in dic- 

maries designed for the home. 
Of the stocks the Indo-Aryan group embraces the 
‘Vedic, the earliest accessible form of Aryan speech 
ndia. From this, through the development of 
grammatical and phonetic studies, came a literary 
language—the Sanskrit, a word that signifies ‘‘cor- 
Tectly or completely formed;’’ hence, cultivated or 
polished. Thereafter followed Pali and Maharashtri, 
of Behar and Mahratta—dialects that were called 
_Prakrits, i.e., common, vulgar or derived (from the 
_ Sanskrit). The chief Neo-Aryan languages of India 
are Bengali (Bengal), Uriya (Orissa), Hindi (Up- 
‘per Provinces) with Punjabi and Nepali, the closely 
_ allied language of the Gurkhas, the ruling class of 
Nepal, Sindhi (Lower Indus), Kashmiri, Marathi, 
Gujarati (the last of which is sometimes classed as 
dialect of Hindi), Assamese (once considered a 
lialect of Bengali), Brahui (one of the two lan- 
_ guages of Baluchistan), and Sinhalese (the speech 
of the southern half of the island of Ceylon). 


7,600,000 


Other lan- 
guages (See 


olonial possessions (60,731,025), 7,591,378. 
French figures include one-eighth of the total 
‘population of the French colonial possessions (68,- 
480,000) 8,560,000. 
__ German figures include German-speaking citi- 
_ Zens of Switzerland, Yugoslavia and elsewhere. 
The population of India including Feudatory 
States is reported as consisting of 370,500,000 per- 


. - 


Source: Dr, Charles Earle Funk, Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 
The actual number of. languages recently com- 


250,000,000 of people of which more than half are | 


_ TABULATION OF THOSE WHO SPEAK THE CHIEF LANGUAGES 
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Urdu or Hindustani, or Hindi with the addition = 
of Persian and Arabic words, written in the Persian 
character, originated after the Mohammedan con- . 
quest through official intercourse of Persian-speak- ui 
ing rulers with their Hindu subjects. A southern 
variant of it is Dakhani. 

The Dravidian group includes twelve distinet 
languages—Tamil, Telegu, Kanarese, Malayalam, 

Tulu, Kodagu, Tuda, Kota, Gond, Khond, Oraon, 
and Rajmahal. These languages are spoken in the 


following regions or districts of India: South- sat 
eastern, northeastern, northwestern, and south- fee 
western, the Malabar coast, Goorg (adjoining the ie 


Malabar coast), Nilgiri hills, Central India, North- 
west Orissa, the Rajmahal hills of Bengal. Tamil is 
spoken also in the northern part of Ceylon. 

Of the bulk—700,000 terms—nearly one-half con- 
sists of scientific terminology seldom met outside 
of text books and of archaic, obsolescent or obsolete < 
terms. 

Various estimates of the sources of English words 
have been made at different times. W. W. Skeat 
in the fourth edition of his ‘‘Etymological Dic- 
tionary’”’ which contains’ approximately 20,000 
words, shows the following sources: 

Anglo-Saxon and English, 3,681; Low German, 
126; Dutch, 207; Scandinavian, 693; German, 333. 

French from Low German, 54; French from 
Dutch or Middle Dutch, 45, French from Scandi- = 
navian, 63; French from (1) German, 85, French 
from (2) Middle High German, 27; French from A 
(3) Old High German, 154; French from (4) Teu- ' 
tonic, 225; 297; 
French from Latin, 4,842; French from Late Latin, - 
828; French from Italian, 162. er 

Celtic, 170; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provencal, from bat 
Latin, 25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portuguese, 21. M 

Greek direct or through Latin, Late Latin, 
French or other sources, 2,493; Slavonic, 31; Lith- 
uanian, 1. . 

Asiatic: Aryan languages, including Persian and 
Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan languages, 20. 
Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. _ 

Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, including 
Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Australian, 135; 
African languages, 32; American, 102; hybrid, 675; 
unknown, 12. Total, 19,160. ‘ ; ; 

The select vocabulary of the New Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language totals approx-. 
imately 455,000 words. If the dead words of our 
speech be added, the total, as shown by the New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles, would > 
reach 700,000 words for the English tongue, living ~ 
and dead. 

The latter work admits to a vocabulary of 418,825 
terms in use in the literary language. It has not 
specialized in scientific terminology. ie 

The vocabulary of the New International Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition, as reported by its Editor- ~ 
in-Chief, Dr. W. A. Neilson, (July 2, 1934) was 
placed at 550,000 entries, which total was increased — 
to 600,000 by adding 36,000 names in the Gazetteer, 
13,000 in the Biographical Section; and 5,000 Ab- 
breviations. . 

The German word-book (Kurschner’s Universal- 
Konversations—Lexikon) contains not more than 
300,000 words, including personal names. 


French (Romance languages), 


Note below)216,000,000 | Roumanian .. 19,400,000: — 
Hungarian... 8,001,112 | Russian an ? : 
Btaliany 5 S..cs': ,700,000 dialects ...166,000,000 — 
Japanese .... 97,700,000 | Serbian ..... 11,000,000 
Javanese .... 42,000,000. Siamese ..... 14,500,000 
Lettish ...... 1,905.000 | Slovenia 185,000 
Lithuanian .. 2,393,000.) Spanish ..... 102,700,000 
Marathi ..... ,000,000 | Swedish ..... 6,266,000. 
Nepali ....... ,000,000| Tamil ....... 19,000,00 
Norwegian 2,814, Telegu ...... 000, 
Persian ..... 15,000,000} Tibeto- ° 
Polish nade 32,000,000 Burmese .. 17,000,000 
Portuguese .. 48,800, Turkish ..... 16,160,000 
Punjabi oc. 24,000,00 | Urdu (See Note below) 


sons. The languages spoken have been classified as — 
belonging to Aryan, Dravidian, Kolarian, and 
Tibeto-Burman stocks. No computation of reliable _ 
character that shows the number of persons speak- — 
ing these languages is available for none has been _ 
or could be made. > 
The effect of the recent mass migrations in Po 
land and the Baltic States upon the languages 
those peoples can not be reliably computed. i 
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United States—Abbreviations in Common Use 
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dt. 
Som -in-Chf. 
Comm. 


“Advertisement 


Abbreviations in Common Use 


American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science 

First Rate (at Lloyd's) \ 

Bachelor of Arts; able-bodied seaman | 

American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions 

Archbishop 

Ante Christum (before Christ) 

Anno Domini 

Aide-de-camp 

Adjutant 

ad libitum (at discretion) 

Admiral 


American Expeditionary Force 
Aetatis ( ) 

American Federation of Labor 
American Institute of Architecture 
American Institute of Mining En- 


neers 
Ante Meridian (before mid-day); 
Anno Mundi (in the year of the 
world); Master of Arts 
Ancient Order of Hibernians 
Associated Press 
Assistant-Quartermaster-General 
Associate of the Royal Academy 
Anno urbis conditae (from the foun- 
- dation of the city) (Rome) 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Architecture 
Baronet 
Battalion 
Before Christ; British Columbia 
Bachelor’of Civil Law 
Bachelor of Divinity 
Bachelor of Engineering 
Bachelor of Letters 


Bachelor of Laws 
Bachelor of Music 


Bishop 

Brigade, Brigadier 
Bachelor of Surgery 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Theology 


British Thermal Unit 
Blessed Virgin Mary 


Brevyet 

Centigrade 

Chartered Accountant 
Of Cambridge University 


Of Canterbury (Abp’s sig.) 

Captain 

Cavalry 

Companion of the Bath 

Commander Order of the British 
Empire 

Civil Engineer 


Compare 
Commissary General; Consul General 
Companion of Honour (Eng.); Court 


hemiext Engineer 

emi 

Companion of the Indian Empire 
Cost, insurance and freight 


Comemeittee for Industrial Organiza- 

on 

Chief Justice 

Companion of St. Michael and St. 
George 

Commanding Officer 


Cash on Delivery 
Colony; Colonel 
College; Collegiate 
Eramapgee Fen 

ommandan' 
Commander-in-Chief 
Cc 


dredweight 
Daughters ot the American Revo- 
= lution re 
ratic 

Bone “Commander Order of the 
peta SPE Lan 

octor 0: vil La 
Doctor of Christian Theology 
Doctor of Divinity 
Doctor of Dental Surgery = * 


Sih delineavit) he drew 


'. (L. deleatur) delete 


D. Eng. 
RB. FC 
dD. G 


Ditto, do. 
D.Litt.,D.Lit. 
D. 0. 


D. O. M. 
Dom. 


D. O. S. 
Dr. 
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Doctor of etd 

Distinguished Flying Cross 

(Dei Gratia), by the grace of God 

The same 

Doctor of Literature 

Doctor of Optometry;- 
Osteopathy 

Deo Optimo Maximo (To God the 
Best and Greatest) 

Dominus : 

Doctor of Optical Sciences 

Doctor; Debtor 

Drachm 

Doctor of Science 

Distinguished Service Cross 

Distinguished Service Medal 

Distinguished Service Order 

Died without issue 

Duodecimo (folded in 12) 

L. Deo volente), God willing 
ennyweight 

(Eboracensis) of York (Abp’s sig.) 

Ecclesiastical 

Doctor of Education 

Master of Education 


_ 


Doctor of 


- Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 


Plenipotentiary 
(L. exempli gratia), for example 
English 
Fahrenheit 
Fellow of the American Academy in 


Rome 

Fellow of the American Geographi- 
cal Society 

Free and Accepted Masons 

Fellow of the British Academy 

Fellow of the Geological Society 

Fed. Housing Administration 

Field-Marshal 

Folio (a sheet of paper folded once) 

Free on board 

French 

Fraulein (Miss) (Ger.) 

Fellow of the Royal Astronomical ~ 
Society 

Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 


sicians 
Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 


eons 

Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society 

Fellow of the Royal Society 

Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 

Grand Army of the Republic 

Knight or Dame Grand Cross Order 
of the British Empire 

Knight Grand Cross of the Bath 

Knight Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire 


. Knight Grand Cross of St. Michael 


and St. George 

Knight Grand Commander of the 
Star of India 

Knight Grand Cross of Royal Vic- 
torian Order 

General : 

us—kind 

German 

Governor 

Government 

General Post Office 


Greek 

His Britannic Majesty 

His Excellency; His Eminence, 

His (or Her) Highness; His Holiness 

His (or Her) Imperial Highness 

His (or Her) Iniperial Majesty 
ajesty’s Ship 

Horse-power 

Headquarters 

His ((or Her) Royal Highness 

His (or Her) Serene Highness 

Ibidem (in the same place) 

Hpodtia Cniwg) | 
gnotus (unknown 

Jesus Hominum Salvator (Jesus the 
Savior of Men), more correctly 
IHS, the first three letters in the 
name of Jesus in Greek 

Tncoenite Gn secret) 
co! se 

International News Service 

Inspector 

Instant: Institute 


International Order of Good Tem- - 


lars : 
Independent Order of Oddfellows 
I owe you 
Italian 


—_—" 


Italics. 

Industrial Workers of the World 

Judge; Judges. 

Justice of the Peace 

Knight of the Bath (seldom used); 
Knight Bachelor, King’s Bench 


King’s Counsel; Knights of Columbus 
Knight Commander or the Bath 
Knight Commander of the Indian 
Empire 
Knight Commander of St. Michael 
and St. George 
Knight Commander of the Star of 
India 
Knight Commander of the Royal 
Victorian Order 
Knight of the Garter 
Kilometre 
Kilogramme 
Ku Klux Klan 
Knight of St. Patrick; Knight of 
Pythias 
‘Knight of the Thistle ; 
Knight 
Latin 
Latitude 
Pounds (weight) 
(Literarum Humaniorum Doctor) 
Doctor of Literature 
Doctor of Literature 
Doctor of Letters 
Bachelor of Laws - 
- Doctor of Laws 
Master of Laws 
Logarithm 
Longitude 
Pounds, shillings and pence; Money 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
A ae General 
Limited 
Septuagint (the old testament) 
Monsieur, Meridian (noon) 
Master of Arts 
Major-General 
Mathematics; Mathematical 
Bachelor of Medicine 
Master of Business Administration 
Military Cross; Member of Congress 
Doctor of Medicine 
Merchandise 
Mining Engineer; Mechanical En- 
gineer; Methodist Episcopal 
Medical 
Monsign 
‘ Mademoiselle (Miss) 
Madam 
Member. of Parliament 
Manuscript, Manuscripts 
~ Master of Science 
Bachelor of Music 
- Doctor of Music 
Most Worshipful 
National Academician 
L. Nota Bene, notice 
Non-Commissioned Officer 
ate 
Nemine contradicente (no one con- 
tradicting); unanimously 
(It.) Netto free from all deductiGnn) 
National Guard 
Non sequitur (it does not follow) 
New Style in the Calendar 
Obitur (he died) 
Octavo. (folded in_ eight) 
Order of Friars Minor 
On His Majesty’s Service 
“All Correct’’ (slang) 
Order of Merit | 
Oblate of Mary Immaculate 
Ordinis Praedicatorum — of the 
Order of Preachers (Dominican) 
Opposite prompter 
Officers Reserve Corp: 
Old Style in the Galtndex (in Great 
Britain and _U. S. before 1752) 
Order of St. Benedict 
eben (Capuchin) Order 
un 
Privy Councillor; Police Con table 
ree centum (by ‘the hundred): post 


ard 
Protestant Episcopal 
Bachelor of Philosophy 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Graduate in Pharmacy 


Knight Commander British Empire 


a 


New Deal alphabetical abbreviations of United Etates government agencies are not included in thi 


- Physical — 


(He) ae iy ete 

Post Meridian — (after meas 
Postmater; Prime Minister 

Postmaster-General fu sste 

Post Office; Postal Order eM si 2 

Population 3 

Pages 


‘President 


Professor 

Pro tempore (for the time being) 

Provost; Provisional; Province 

Proximo (next) ) Sod 

Postscriptum(postscript);promptside 

Pint 

Queen’s Counsel } ‘ ' 

Quod erat demonstrandum (which - 
was to be demonstrated), applied © 
to a theorem 

Quod erat faciendum (which was to © 
be done); applied to a problem 

Quartermaster- General 

Quart 

Quod vide (which see) 

Republican 

Royal Academician; Royal Artillery = 

Royal Air Force 

Royal Army Medical Corps 

Royal Astronomical, or Asiatic, Society 

Roman Catholic 

Royal Engineers 

Rear-Admiral 

Regiment 

Rural Free Délivery 

Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours 

Requiescat in pace (May he ‘or ae) 5 
rest in peace) 

Royal Marines; Resident Magistrate 

Royal Navy 

Royal Naval Reserve ; telig 

Royal Naval Volunteer. Reserve rie 

Reserve Officers Training Corps 5) 

Fr. Repondez s’il vous miase (Please 
answer) 

Right Honourable (Member of Bri 
ish Privy Council) 

Right Reverend 

Royal Yacht Squadron 

Fellow Society of Antiquaries (U. S. 

Bachelor of Science 

Doctor of Science 

Master of Science 


Scruple 
Seulpsit (he engraved) 
Sergeant 
Society of Jesus (Jesuits) 
Sine prole (without issue) 
Society for the Prevention of Grustty 
to Animals 
Nv: saciety for the Prevention of =" 
Cruelty to Children 
Sons of the Revolution 
Steamship; Saints 
Social Security Act 
Society of the Sacred Mission 
Street: Saint 
F. Sainte (female saint) 
Doctor of Sacred Theology 
Let it stand 5 
Temperature; Temporary _ 
Trinitrotoluene (high eeptcatrad 4 
Transpose 2 
United Kingdom , 7 + 
Ultimo (last) 
University 
UHI SESS ot a 
nite: ates of America; Union of 
South Africa; United States Army 
United States ‘Navy “ef 
United States Pharmacopoeia 
Vide (see) 
Victoria Cross 
Veterinary 
Vice-Admiral ; 
Videlicet (namely) 
Volume; Volunteers 
Viton Heels (9 
ctoria Regina ueen Victoria’ 
Victoria Regina et Imperatrix WVie- ry 
toria Queen and Empress) 
Versus (against) 


mk 
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The Simplified Spelling Movement 


Source: William Russell, M.S. 


It is well known that English is one of the most 
difficult of all snbquages because of the incon- 
sistency between spelling and pronunciation. Many 
words contain silent letters or groups of silent let- 
ters. Moreover, the same letter may represent 
Many different sounds as it appears in various 
words, and also the same sound may be repre- 
sented by different letters. As a result, we are 
forced to learn English spelling word by word in- 
stead of by a rational fonetic system. 

Altho spelling reform may be traced as far back 
as the thirteenth century or earlier, the first real 
changes may be considered as having resulted from 
Noah Webster's dictionary of 1828, and constitute 
what is now called the difference between the 
American and British styles. 

In 1875 the American Philological Association 
advocated a special list of new words. Later the 
National Education Association indorst the idea, 
and proposed another list. In 1906 President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt gave his support, and Andrew Car- 
negie donated large funds to the cause. With the 
death of Carnegie in 1919, the donations ended, 
tho the Simplified Spelling Board now at Lake 


proposed new systems, no two of which completely 
agree. At Upsala Sweden Zachrisson favors a 
fonetic English termed Anglic as an international 
language. Of the newspapers and magazines which 
have indorsed simplified spelling the Chi¢ago 
Tribune has kept in use a number of simplifica- 
tions, the continual usage of which may cause 
many readers to adopt subconsciously. In addi- 
tion, many advertizers, seeking public attention for 
their products, have increased the popularity of 
such words as nite, sox, kwiz, lite, tite, foto, nabor 
(hood), etc. “ In scientific circles, where the need 
for simplification is great in order to permit diges- 
tion of new knowledge, and where following a rule 
is more important than usage, minor spelling re- 
forms have been welcomed. 

Two methods ate available for spelling reform. 
One constitutes sudden change of all words to a 
fonetic basis, and the other a gradual change of 
only a few words at a time. While the former is 
most desirable and undoubtedly the ultimate goal, 
the latter method has the advantage that the 
public can only digest small alterations at a time. 
The following is a list of representative reform 


Placid, N. Y., has remained active. words in common use thruout America today, along 
During recent years various individuals have | with general rules for further simplifications: 
altho gipsy kwiz plow tho 
ameba goodby mold sirup thoro(ly) (fare) 
catalog hiccup nabor sulfur thru(out) 
cigaret inclose nite technic traveler 
draft indorse Porto Rico theater | 
(1) Substitute e for ae or oe. Examples: cyclo- | drastic. Examples: brekfast, insted, alkalin, rithm, 
pedia, ameba, esthetic, maneuver. cigaret. 


(2) Avoid the use of gh. Examples: nite, altho, 
enuf, donut, furlo, thru. 

(3) Drop ue from words ending in gue. Ex- 
amples: catalog, dialog, pedagog, prolog. 

(4) Change final ise to ize when so pronounst. 
Examples: surprize, advize. 

(5) Change ph to f when so pronounst. Ex- 
amples: fantasy, fantom, fonetic, sulfur, telefone. 

(6) Omit silent letters unless the change is too 


(7) When final ed is pronounst d drop e unless 
necessary to show preceding vowel is long. If pro- ~ 
nounst ¢ spell as such. Examples: robd, examind, 
followd, traveld, shipt, helpt, indorst, fixt; but-no 
change in hunted, consulted, wanted, etc. 

(8) Avoid_use of old English spellings ending in 
our or re. Use color, favor, honor, glamor, center, 
fiber, goiter. 

(9) Form plurals in s or es according to general 
rule, avoiding Latin endings. Example: formulas, 
not formulae. 


Frequency of Letters in English 


Source: The late Frank H. Vizetelly 


In the work of computing the frequency of letters 
in use in English words, done for the Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary, the following 
results were obtained. Capital initial letters were 
found to have been used in the following ratio: 

a Vv 144 H 258 T 


x 478 
Z 15 © 173 E 285 A 481 
xm 19 U 191 I 316 P 673 
K 39 G 223 F 325 C 785 
Qo 49 WwW 228 M 368 S 1000 
J 57 R 244 B 388 

N 128 kL 250 D 423 

Of the lower case letters, the figures are: 

Zz 22 g 168 u_-s«s- 296 s 680 
x 26 p 168 1 360 i 704 
qa 50 y 184 d 392 a 728 
i 55 w 190 r 528 t 770 
k 88, £ 236 h 540 e 1000 
b 120 m 272 n 670 

vy 152 c 280 o 672 


Some years ago, Dr. William S. Walsh gave the 
following computation of the relative proportions 
_in which the various letters of the alphabet are 


used: 
A 85 H 64 Oo 80 ¥ 12 
B 16 I 80 P 17 w (20 
Cc J 4 Q 5 x 4 
D 44 K 8 62 Y 20 
E 120 Li.» 40 s 80 Zz 2 
F 25 M30 *¥ 90 
G 17 N 80 U 34 


This shows the letter E almost to be indispens- 
able in the use of English, but that it is not so, 
has repeatedly been proved. For example: 

A jovial swain should not complain 
Of any buxom fair, 

Who mocks his pain and thinks it gain 
To quiz his awkward air. 

A jovial swain may rack his brain, 


_tax his fancy’s might; 
To quiz is vain, for ’tis most plain 
That what I say is right. 
That the letter S is also indispensable is an 
untenable claim, as the following shows: 
To-night! to-night! my gentle one, 
The fiower-bearing Amra tree 
Doth long, with fragrant moan, to meet 
The love-lip of the honey-bee. 
But not the Amra tree can long 
To greet the bee, at evening light 
With half the deep, fond love I long 
To meet my Nama here to-night. 
Then come, love, come. 


Of the excessive use of the letter E here is an 
example, and this excludes all other vowels: ‘‘Men 
were never perfect; yet the three brethren Veres 
were ever esteemed, respected, revered, even when 
the rest, whether the select few, whether the 
mere herd, were left neglected.’’ 

Prof. W. D. Whitney found the ratio of the 
sounds of the various letters, exclusive of a and e, 
to be: 


The letters b and p average 1.64 plus 1.71. The 
letter _c, strictly speaking, is now redundant in 
our alphabet, for its various sounds can all be 
noted otherwise. D, 


r 7.44: s 4.69; 


t 
as in guttural 312 per cent, u as in full .44 of 1 


On a salt water marsh in Hull, 


Mass., the much discussed member of chemistry’s uranium famil: 


known as U-235 gave its world premiere public performance as a usable source of power (July 27, 1940 


when the splitting of one of its atoms 
ipiiter 4 
0 000 electric volts from a smashed atom. 


_of 200 
Wa transmitter at Millis, 


Tie Sieks the Fed the atone: ante Mie eae and engineers 
ree metallic clicks that mar e atom splitti: es 
t Westinghouse Sects and Manufacturing Company said each of the clicks represented the release 


air-cooled trans- 


The atom-smashing activated the switching of the 
Mass., to a new one at Hull, 
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New Books and New Editions by American Publishers 


Source: Publishers’ Weekly, New York 


New New New New New New 
Books| Bar [|__| Books | edie. || __| wooke | wafe. |__| Boole _| nate. 
YO No, No, No. No. 0. 
1902 A485 2,348 || 1912 10,135 76 1922,. 5,998 865 1932 7,556 1,479 
1903 5,793 | 2,072 || 191 9,68 1,623 |} 1923.. 6,257 2 33 6,813 ne 
agoe | Sae8 | Dee | tote] bgt | 2ees | tee | S88 | haae || Ae] Bee faae 
, 1915 ’ , we , ’ 5 ’ 
i908 e086 Vers 1916 7,219 | 1,285 || 1926.. 6, +27 1936 8,584 |1,852 
1907 7201 | 2,213 1917 6,596 | 1,211 1927.. 7,450 | 1,449 1937 9,273 {1,639 
19 8,745 509 1918 5,709 | 1,152 1928. . 7,614 | 1,562 1938 9.464 |1,603 
1909 10,193 708 || 1919 77 96 1929.. ; 1,845 1939 9,015 ; 
1910 11,671 | 1,799 1920 5,101 | 1,086 1930. . 8,134 | 1,893 
1911 440 783 || 1921 ,438 | 1,008 {| 1931.. ,006 | 1,801 


AMERICAN BOOK PRODUCTION 
Saas oC hie For £939.) Fori938/) 1 = et (For 1939, |p Bord 9saa 


For 1939 For 1938 al od =a 
- t 1 N New ‘New N International New | New| New | New 
Pil dation? Books| ordi. \peoue Bal Classification _| Books| Edit. |Books| Edi. 
Philosophy...... i Rey 115] ts80. [feds || Musics, <2 skabe ii11-|° “43:|" doer (Saas 
Religion es Bate rite iis 669 28 790 31 ||Games, Sports. «| 190 29 193 20 
moulel ey, Economics.| 773 81 758 80 General Literature...| 511 73 508. 54 
a Ce oon ee eT} 25 114 34 ||Poetry, Drama......} 580 73 698 |; 46 
Baveation 293 22 295 18 ||Fiction...... ..| 1,133 414 | 1,217 446 
Philology . 256 30 166 29 ||Juvenile. ae 830 119 895 146 
Science......... 422 101 423 | 102 ||History.. --| 708 96 776 81 
Technical Books.....} 326 116 | 319 | 135 ||Geography, Travel..:| 296 61 | .317 49 
Medicine, Hygiene. 307 124 293 97 ||Biography.,........ 557 71 604 58 
Agriculture, , Gardening a or 1 : 8 7 fs Miscellaneous....... 70 8 64 12 
lomestic Hconom } 
Business........ pe ..|. 298 59 299 60 PPGt al. as dicicw>stererie 9,015 | 1,625 | 9,464 | 1/603 
pHIné Arte. i.e 262 26 252 35 


Printing, Publishing, and Allied Industries, 1937 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


5 Cost of Value of 
Industry Estab. Wage Wages materials, | products and 
earners | in a year etc. receipts 
k No. No. - Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Aggregate for the group................ 22,751 | 353,108 | 532,985,069} 793,091,784 | 2,585,698,812 
Printing and publishing, total........... 19,831 | 276,583 | 416,930,312] 676,592,208 | 2,205,825,809 
Book, musicand job.......6..6..8ees 10,587 | 141,368 | 195,049,596} 283,571,111 809,795,159 
Newspaper and periodical.......1..1.! 9,244 | 135,215 | 221,880,716] 393,021,097 | 1,396'030,650 
eae and blankbook............ 997 25,333 28,665,439 30,744,782 94,821,568 
Engraving (other than steel, copperplate 
or wood), chasing, etching & die-sinking 77 2,152 2,771,226 2,864,991 8,880,526 
Engraving, steel, copperplate and wood 
and plate printing 435 7,831 883,003 8,115,186 29,435,869 
Lithographing....... 552 24,079 38° 928,073 54,318,911 137, 730, 581 
Photoengraving, not donein printing estab. 641 12,364 29,113,070 15,302,599 77,9 61 1813 
Sterotyping and electrotyping, not done in 
printing establishments. 218 4,766 9,693,946 5,153,107 31,042,646 
Ea a ea TE A ed alate) Sh EA 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS PUBLISHED, 1933 TO 1937 


| 1937 1935 1933 Class 1937 1935 
All classes: All classes: 
SUG ry cise te n7s aes 13,028 12,285 10,343] | Weekly, total: 
Ageregate cire.|320,895,626|265,815,821/251,058,113]| No.........-. 6,793 6,303 5,096 
| ee a} Clreulation® 2. 43, 277,172) 1674982:570| 6141-500 
Bally ee ara 2,228 2,233 2,080 
A F ; A Ne 
icirediation. ...| 44,135,658] 41,552,243] 38,424,281 No ae asa 5,839 5,337 4,218 
Circulation. ..| 17,286,731] 15,284/366| 12,048: 
a aa La age . bid Braue 
Roars Seietistatcie i ‘ ‘ Bek Sure 954 2 s 
Circulation. ..| 43,844,936 40,870,546) 37,630,345]| Circulation. ..| 55,890,441 42,848,250 39,365,108 
P Bemioales) Semimonthly: 
Rikiscsbrered 163 196 R771 NOK eee 179 171 145 
Circulation an 790,722 681,697 793,936 Pin aT --| 7,547,644] 5,507,919] 4,592,507 
Sunday: bob hly: 
Cirehiation °: “| 32,713,208] 29,196,006] 25,453,895|| Niouistion * 2 783 3080 
reulation.. . 713, , , 5 5 Cireulation. -1126, 864, 213/102,1 
prweek iy: Quarterly: 93, 740 103, 192" $04 
Bere ei we eae Os ty | CAREY OA AOL UNO. an tew Gees 547 
Cieeoiniion: ie 264,343 142,928 165,703 cneainion: ..| 25,808,324 23,277,089 23,237, 587 
Semiweekly: Other classes: nS ie 
BO lst gett c <= 392 359 STOW NON oa. ate oa 133 97 
Circulation, ..| 3,481,822] 3,852,640! 2,836,089]| Circulation . 6,903, is 2,160,680] 1,741,779 


Aggregate calculated by totalizing returns for The 57 mornin: apers prin Uni 
average circulation per issue as made for individual States in 1937 eng, Oe eens, dacelened ted 
Biies toi semi-monthlies include publicati 686.096 ; treuiatig oat UF 66 Sarto ee 

- ons 
Praetol ba bivtekis eigvien rs ation; that of 56 Sunday issues was 
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Newspaper Circulations in U. S., 1920 to 1939 


Source: The Editor and Publisher 


Daily Sunday Daily Sunday 
Year ‘No. Circu- No. Circu- Year No. Circu- N Cireu= 
papers lation Papers lation papers lation papers lation 
1939..... 1,888 39,670,682 524 31, pits 009 1,939 37,972,592 622 |2 
HORS 2 1,936 |39/571,839| 523 30,480,922 1,949 37,966,766} 526 2B ho0'0a7 
hy 1,99: 41,418,730 539 30086" 916 2,001 (36,001,803 545 | 24,435,192 
1936..... 1,989 40,292,266 520 (29,962,120! 2,008 |33, 739,369 548 364,62 
1935, .... 1,950 /38,155,540 518 |28,147, 343 | 2,014 (32,999,437 539 1219, 
1934..... :929 /36,709,010 505 [26,544,516 2,036 |31,453,683 547 [21,463,289 
1933... .. 1 35,175,238 506 |24'040,630 2,033 Dep eter 546 119,712,874 
ii | tae Sir age] ge esses ea favtavoas) Ga [Ran 
seas . ,187 5, 04: 

1930... 1,942 13915891172] 521 |26'413'047 | 2 
1929. .... 1,944 |39,425,615 528 |26,879, 087 | 1920-39. —7.5% 42.7% 4% 84.5% 


There were 2,015 daily newspapers (circulation 39,434,382) in the United States at the close of 1939, 


according to N. W. Ayer & Son’s Directory of ‘Newspapers and Periodicals. 


The combined total of 
1939 was 13,281, as compa 


a 


dailies, weeklies, semi-weeklies and tri-weeklies in publication at the end of 
red with 13,195 at the end of 1938. 


Public Libraries in Large U. S. Cities, 1939 


Source: The American Library Association 


Book Stock 
City — 
Adult | Juvenile Total Adult 
Akron, Ohio...... 139,558; 58,804 198,362 772,162 
Atlanta, Ga.... 164,326 47,783 $212,109 706,997 
Baltimore, Md. 583,342 130,578 714,00: 2,018,068 
Birmingham, Ala. ao i.e ek SS0;GBE) toa. x. cee 
Boston, Mass. (Cire. “Div. % 367,868) * 185,362 553,230 2,351,721 
eptalo, ei, i. Ae tool 480,308) 142,434 622,742 2,010,389 
LS TOS SP a er 1,288,442 522,078} 1,810,520}/ .......... 
eincianatt. no ee ae a eee 1,080,740 177,293} 1,258,033 2,898,711 
Gleveland, Ohio. i... 22..0..2... a — _ hee 2,186,908 5,698,945 
Columbus, Ohio. S etnias ¢ ee ee pegtanveve, tas 489,030 
Dallas, Tex....] eS rg Se APR See | oe eee " 148,635 596,602 
Dayton, Ohio 284,040 112,529 396,569 1,129,257 
Denver, Colo... Bee sta ae 406,867 1,210,464 
Detroit, Mich. . 803,254). 981,354 3,551,962 
Houston, Texas... = ee ae 213,499)|.. f 
Indianapdlis, Ind 468,046 619,177 1,538,527 
‘Jersey City, N. J. eee BN ckhes oot FOO, SEN oeie lane aend & 
Kansas City, Mo - 444,242 119,633 563,875 1,104,095 
Los peels, Calif. (City). . eos vee 1,601,447 8,105,483 
Los engel a ear (County)... ic LM 360,217 144,125 504,342 2,278,663 
La i oa 6 SS SR sere 264,994 76,775 341,769 82,826 
paths Tenn Fe ep ee eres 174,432 76,905 251,337 888,719 
Milwaukee, Wis.. acaba 2 Sie Sie 956,771 2,484,322 
Minneapolis, Minn.............. 614,667 143,704 758,3 2,257,187 
GW Orleans Tae... 2... os. nee 25,802 44,892 270,694 18,8: 
IEW OPES OLGY soc ces ose ss ca cies 2,566,300 679,847| 3,246,147|| 15,520,264 
- ¥ 2. L. Circ, Dept... 38,476 351,830} 1,390,30 7,998,901 
oe ion sis] 1ebGus) Tuanose| Scene 
wack, A Reema cham aie epgiele see ad rors peoeuae 
Oakland, Cailf. ors 23 ae a ,696, 
ria deketel  Bdee) Hexael| 1a 
ziilaselphis, Pa. 1,293,549 2,696,905 
,041,658 2,396,1 
51,891 300,745 
655,692 2,170,575 
522,289 1,106,315 
430,181 1,608,246 
891,919 1,828,807 
399,755 703,24 
129,609 305,8! 
20,016 2,886,837 
534,361 1918,912 
seas) Hb aee) seeaee ar ah 
Toledo, Ohio..... 243,355 19, , ’ , 
MREOUD, Cee arise 379)1 2 225,652 604,754|| 1,801,768 
xcerstons SN ambi ateted Pe aici Desire ¢ 198,696 12,302 
s s = 
Public Libraries, by States, 1938 
Source: American Library Association 
State Volumes State Volumes State Volumes 
345,209 
1,689,095 
4,496,231 
162,3 
13,613,733 
76,2) 
61, 
8,016,738 
40, 
1,236,189 
4,736,24' 
67, 


Circulation 
Juvenile Total 
441,028) 1,213,190 
447,984) 1,154,981 
1,101,804) 3,120,068 
ene: 1,282,661 
1,318,500) 3,670,221 
1,340,587 350, 
meen wee 12,958,307 
1,652,584] 4,551,295 
3,221,653 920, 5 
365,002 54,03: 
228,301 24, 90: 
633,118} 1,762,375 
650,264 ,860,7 
1,987,846] 5,539,808 
in toate Drage 58,08 
1,414,557| 2,953,084 
satetbacadest ts »711,085 
1,188,436 Mong 
2,454,890] 10,560;373 
980,449] 3,259,112 
495,415) 1,178,241 
944,6 1,833,331 
1,539,902} 4,024,224 
1,608,633) 3,865,820 
197,387 706,217 
6,785,175] 22,305,439 
3/324'681| 11,323'582 
1,903,789] 6,725,299 — 
1,556,705| 4,256,5: 
1,238,062| 2,477,554 
764,877| 2,461,32 
199,081 645, 
1,054,453) 3,250,827 
2,011,252} 4,708,15' 
1,847,113] 4,243, ff 
64,139 464,884 
770,926) 2,941,501 
679,122) 1,785,437 
669,500] 2,277, 
1,496,0 3,324,895 
98: 1,303,229 
181,980 487, 
817,906] 3,704,7: 
1,168,583] 3,087,495 
446,118} 1,350,052 
769,872) 1,891,173 
1,456,122} 3,257,890 
369, ,082,141 
t 
State Volumes 
436,542 
795,009 
1,052,548 
,008,903 
1,498,261 
69,269 
1033, 
336,684 
Total... .|106,772,777 | 
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The Library of Congress 


Source: An Official of the Institution, 


The Library of Congress was established April 
24, 1800, by Act of Congress; was burned by British 
troops August 24, 1814, during the. War of 1812, 
and was re-established by the purchase of Thomas 
Jefferson’s Library, January 30, 1815. It is now 
one of the largest libraries in the world, occupying 
two buildings opposite the United States Capitol 
constructed respectively in 1897 and 1938 at a total 
cost of $18,470,000 and providing altogether nearly 
36 acres of floor space, 414 miles of bookshelves 
and 20 reading rooms, besides 225 individual study 
tables and 266 study rooms for the use of re- 
search workers. ; 

On June 30, 1940, the Library contained 6,102,259 
books and pamphlets, 1,441,719 maps and charts 
1,399,357 volumes and pieces of music, over half 
@ million prints (etchings, engravings, woodcuts, 
lithographs, photographs, etc.) and uncounted mil- 
lions of items of manuscript material. This im- 
mense collection is steadily increased by purchase 
(through Congressional appropriations and income 
from endowments), by exchange with other insti- 
tutions and foreign governments, by gifts and by 
the transfer of copyright deposits and by the de- 
posit of the library of the Smithsonian Institution, 
consisting principally of publications of learned 
societies in all parts of the world. 

The collection, covering every branch of human 
knowledge and culture, is especially strong in 
United States and Hispano-American history, 
American and foreign newspapers (over 100,000 
bound volumes), government documents (féderal, 
state, municipal and foreign), maps and atlases. 
The law library comprises nearly half a million 
volumes; the aeronautics library is the largest in 
the world; the collection of Chinese and Japanese 
books is unequalled outside of China or Japan; 
the Russian books outnumber those in any other 


library outside of Russia and the Semitic collec- 


tion is of outstanding importance. 

The collections of the Division of Manuscripts 
relate chiefly to American history and civilization; 
they include the original records of the Conti- 
nental Congress, many colonial and revolutionary 
documents and the papers of nearly all the Presi- 
dents of the United States, as well as many leaders 
in political, industrial and cultural life. They con- 
tain also photographic reproductions of over two 
million pages of manuscripts in English, French, 
German, Spanish and other European libraries and 
archives made on account of their importance for 
American history. 

The rare book collection numbers 127,000 items, 
among them nearly 5,000 ineunabula, 25,000 early 
Americana, many rare editions and fine bindings 
and one of the three or four perfect vellum copies 


of the Gutenberg Bible. The Fine Arts Division 
comprises, in addition to books, a notable collec- 
tion of classic and modern prints, a Pictorial Ar- 
chive of Early American Architecture (28,000 pho- 
tographs and 20,000 measured drawings, including 
those made by the Historical American Buildings 
Survey) and a Cabinet of American Illustration 
(a collection of originals of published drawings by 
American artists). : “ 

The Music Division, besides possessing what is 
probably the largest collection of music in the 
world, administers the Archive of American Folk- 
Song. In its specially constructed Coolidge Cham- 
ber Music Auditorium are presented series of pub- 
lic concerts provided by the income from the 
Coolidge and Whittall Foundations. Of recent 
establishment is its sound laboratory, equipped to 
make recordings both of concert music and of folk 
music in the field, to provide transcriptions of such 
recordings to be sold at cost, and to accomplish 
other projects in recording and broadcasting.  ~ 

In addition to the usual library functions, the 
Library of Congress maintains a legislative refer- 
ence service for assistance to Congress; it not only 
has its own service of embossed books and phono- 
graph book-recordings for the blind, but it is also 
the agency for supplying copies of these books to 
twenty-six other distributing libraries for the blind 
throughout the country. It effects large savings 
to other libraries through the sale of its printed 
catalog cards (current stock, 125,000,000 cards). It 
maintains a union card catalog containing over 
ten million entries for the more important books 
in 800 American and foreign libraries, a complete 
photoduplication service (photostat and micro- 
film), and an interlibrary loan service. 

The Copyright Office, administered by the Reg- 
ister of Copyrights, forms part of the Library of 
Congress. It receives annually over 250,000 books, 
pamphlets, prints, maps, etc., as deposits which 
for the most part become part of the permanent 
collections of the Library; and it turns into the 
Treasury over $300,000 a year collected as fees. 

On permanent exhibition in the Library are the 
originals of the Declaration of Independence and 
of the Constitution of the United States, also the 
Whittall collection of Stradivari violins, housed in 
the Whittall Pavilion. 2 

The Library is open to the public every day in 
the year except Christmas: week-days 9 a.m. to 10 
p.m. (except Saturdays, July-September to 1 p.m.; 
October-June to 6 p.m.);. Sundays and holidays, 
2 to 10 p.m. 

The Librarian of Congress, Archibald MacLeish. 
ae Librarian of Congress Emeritus, Herbert 

utnam. 


American Association for Advancement of Science Awards ‘ 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Association Prize is maintained by an anony- 
mous donor, and is awarded annually at the con- 
ventions, Dec.-Jan. 

A committee of investigators of high standing 
selects outstanding paper presenting the results of 
researches along some new line of investigation 
which the committee feels opens a field of promise 
and is not a restatement of findings previously 
well publicized. 

The awards have been as follows— ‘ 

1. Cincinnati Meeting, 1923-24. L. E. Dickson, 
for contributions to the theory of numbers. 

2. Washington Meeting, 1924-25. Edwin P. 
Hubble, for contributions on spiral nebulae. L. R. 
Cleveland, for contributions on the physiology of 
termites and their intestinal protozoa, 

3. Kansas City Meeting, 1925-26. Dayton C. 
Miller, for contributions on the ether-drift experi- 


ment. ; 

4, Philadelphia Meeting, 1926-27. George D. 
Birkhoff, for mathematical criticism of some physi- 
cal theories. 

5. Nashville Meeting, 1927-28. H. J. Muller, for 
contributions on the influence of X-rays on genes 
and chromosomes. 

6. New York Meeting, 1928-29. Oliver Kamm, 
oe pep orieaions on the hormones of the pituitary 
gland. 

7, Des Moines Meeting, 1929-30, A. J. Dempster, 
for contributions on the reflection of protons from 
a calcite crystal. 


8. Cleveland Meeting, 1930-31. M. A. Tuve, 


L. R. Hafstad, and O. Dahl, for. contributions on 
the production of beta rays and gamma rays by 
means of high-voltage vacuum-tubes. 

9. New Orleans Meeting, 1931-32. C. C. Speidel, 
for contributions to the study of living nerves. 

10, Atlantic City Meeting, 1932-33. Henry Eyring 
for contributions on quantum mechanics and 
chemistry with particular reference to reactions 
involving conjugate double bonds. 

11. Boston Meeting, 1933-34. R. L. Kahn, for 
tissue reactions in immunity; the specific reacting 
sepanites of different tissues of. an immunized 

12. Pittsburgh Meeting, 1934-35. Vern O, Knud- 
sen, for the absorption of sound in gases. ue 

13. St. Louis Meeting, 1935-36. P. W. Zimmer- 
man and A. E, Hitchcock, Boyce Thompson Insti- 
tute for Plant Research, Yonkers, N. Y., for “‘Re- 
sponses of Plants to Synthetic Growth Substances 
Te Aantio Gity Meeti 

. Atlantic y Meeting, 1936-37. W. M. Stan- 
ley, eee ce Brechin d as pecan Rosen 
ni mn, New Jersey, for ‘‘Chem 
be peep of Renae ea. Bie 
. Indianapolis Meeting, 1937-38. Phili 3 
White, Rockefeller Institute for Medical Resenret 
Princeton, New Jersey, for ‘‘Root Pressure—an 
Unappreciated Force in Sap Movement.” 

16. Richmond Meeting, 1938-39. Norman R, F, 
Meier, Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, for “Experi- 
mentally Produced Behavior in the Rat.” ~- 
Soni aan Meck ner te e0. Dr. I. I. Rabi, 

umbia University, N. Y., for ‘‘Radio Frequ 
Spectra of Atoms and Molecules.’ * es! 
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Laetare Medalists; Free Masonry 


Se eee ee ee 
Laetare Medal Winners 


Source: Official Records of the Institution 


The Laetare Medalist is selected by the Council 
of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 
1883—John Gilmary Shea, historian. 
1884—-Patrick J. Keely, ,architect. 
1885—Eliza Allen Starr, author. 
1886—Gen. John Newton, military engineer. 
1887—Edward Preuss, selected as medalist, but in 

fulfillment of a vow declined to receive the 


honor. 
1888—Patrick V. Hickey, founder Catholic Review. 
1889—Mrs. Anna Hanson Dorsey, novelist. 
1890—William J. Onahan, organizer of the first 

American Catholic Congress. 
1891—Daniel Dougherty, lawyer, orator. 
1892—Henry F. Brownson, author. 
1893—Patrick Donahue, founder Boston Pilot. 
1894—Augustin Daly, theatrical manager. 
1895—Mrs. James Sadler, writer of fiction. 
1896—Gen. William S. Rosecrans, leader of the 

Army of the Cumberland in the Civil War. 
1897—Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, N. Y. C. surgeon. 
1898—Timothy E. Howard, Indiana jurist. 
1899—Mary Gwendolin Caldwell, benefactor. 
1900—John A. Creighton, philanthropist. 
1901—William Bourke Cockran, lawyer, orator. 
1902—Dr. John B. Murphy, surgeon. 
1903—Charles J. Bonaparte, lawyer. 
1904—Richard C. Kerens, philanthropist; diplo- 


mat. 
1905—Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Boston merchant. 
1906—Dr. Francis Quinlan. 
1907—Katherine E. Conway, author. 
1908—James C.. Monaghan, lecturer. 
1909—Frances Tiernan (Christian Reid), author. 
1910—Maurice Francis Egan, writer; diplomat. 
1911—-Agnes Repplier, essayist. 
1912—Thomas Mulry, charity worker, head otf 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 


1913—Charles B. Herberman, blind scholar. a 
1914—Edward Douglas White, late Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
1915—Miss Mary V. Merrick, who founded the 
work of the Christ Child Society. 
1916—Dr. James J. Walsh,’ physician and author. 
1917—William Shepherd Benson, Chief: of Naval 
Operations U. S. Navy in World War. 
1918—Joseph Scott, lawyer. 
soap L. ne ee philanthropist. 
2 r. Lawrence F. ck, physician, historian. 
1921—Miss Elizabeth Nourse, artist. S 
1922—Charles Patrick Neill, economist. 
1923—Walter G. Smith, lawyer. 
1924—Charles D. Maginnis, architect. 
1925—Albert F, Zahm, director Aerodynamic Lab- 
oratory, U. S. Navy. 
1926—Edward Nash Hurley, industrialist. 
1927—Margaret Anglin, actress; writer. 
1928—Jack J. Spalding, lawyer, philanthropist. 
1929—Alfred E. Smith, former N. Y. Governor and 
Dem. Presidential candidate. 
1930—Fred P. Kenkel, St. Louis, German scholar. 
1931—James J. Phelan, banker, philanthropist. 
1932—Dr. Stephen J. Maher, New Haven, Conn. 
1933—-John McCormack, singer and philanthropist. 
1934—Mrs. Genevieve Garvan Brady, philanthro- 


pist. 

1935—Francis H. Spearman, author. 

1936—Richard Reid, Ga.; law educator. 

1937—Jeremiah D. M. Ford, Harvard, educator 
(Romance Languages). 

1938—Dr. Irvin Abell, president, American Medical 
Association. 

1939—Miss Josephine Brownson, president Catholic 
Instruction League. 

1940—Lieut. Gen. Hugh A, Drum, U.S. A, 


Masonic Membership by States, 1939 


Source: An Official of the Organization 


| Mem- Mem- | Mem- 
Grand Lodges Lodges| ber- | Grand Lodges |Lodges|_ ber- | Grand Lodges |Lodges| ber- 
ship | ship | ship 
a NS ce ee ee ee 

No. No. |i No. No. | No. No. 
433 27,838 Maryland...... 121 28,424 Pennsylvania... 565| 174,677 
39) : Massachusetts 329| 98,846 Rhode Island... 43! 15,639 
426 23,535 Michigan....... 512| 110,971 South Carolina. . 268 17,506 
580} 126,739, Minnesota. 302 2 172| 14,478 
147 29,434 Mississipp 320 396 691 
128 34,601 Missouri 628 893 8,445 
22 5,188 Montana 135 26 ,511 
47| 20,141 Nebraska. r 290 103} 16,592 
223| 19,998 Nevada........ 26 330| 38,806 
491 39,360 New Hampshire. 81 | 268) 39,780 
81 8,862 New Jersey ..... 278) 73,687 West Virginia... 165| 29,176 
994| 197,623 New Mexico.... 5 6,062) Wisconsin...... 308 51,551 

3} 105,705 New York...... 1,036| 249,382 Wyoming....... 50 vee us 
6| 66,887) North Carolina rir) 107937) Rico. +... 49 2,710 
,290 ‘North Dakota. 1937) pe | rere 
Bie $9'389, Te ea aaa A 623 173,318 United States. ,| 15.518|2,484,062 
247; 20,629\Oklahoma...... 416 44,810) 
206! 35,737'Oregon......... 171] 20,024) 
4 OFFICERS, GRAND LODGE OF STATE OF NEW YORK 


Henry C. Turner, Grand Master, 165 Broadway, | Ave., Jamaica. 


wey. City. 
Nviiliam F. he Deputy Grand Master, 800 
ers Bldg., Rochester. d 
Gay Brown, Senior Grand Warden, First Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., Utica. 
Richard ra Rowlands, Junior Grand Warden, In- 
ternational General Electric Company, Schenec- 


Bice W. Froessel, Grand Treasurer, 160-11 89th 


Charles H. Johnson, Grand Secretary, 71 West 
23rd St., N. Y¥. City. 
Clarence Glass, Grand Marshal, 25 Irvington 


Pl., Brooklyn. 
Edward Vanderlinde, Decay Grand Marshal, 
Vanderlinde Electric Corporation, 100 Charlotte 
Butler, Judge Advocate, 507 Clinton 


St., Rochester. 
Bradford 
Ave., Brooklyn. 


KNIGHTS TEMPLAR, GRAND ENCAMPMENT OF U. 8. ¢ 


Grand Encampment Officers, 1937-1940. 

Mark Norris, Master, 1107 Peoples National Bank 
Building, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Harry Gilmore 
Pole, *Deputy Master, 144 Merrimack Street, 
Lowell, Massachusetts; Charles Noah Orr, Gener- 

“alissimo, 1126-1136 Minnesota Building, St. Paul, 
Minnesota: John Temple Rice, Captain General, 
Masonic Temple, El Paso, Texas; Robert Brainerd 


Gaylord, Senior Warden, 1220 Russ Building, San 
Francisco, California; Caleb Byron Lear, Junior 
Warden, 849 E. Ridgewood Ave., Ridgewood, N. J.; 
Chester’ Burge Emerson, D.D., Prelate, 2021 East 
22d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. ; 

Louis Lincoln Emmerson, Treasurer, Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois; Adrian Hamersly, Recorder, 428 Chamber 
of Commerce, Indianapolis. 
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U. S.—Red Cross 


The American National Red Cross 
Source: An Official of the Organization 


The American National Red Cross operates under 
the charter granted by the United States Congress 
on January 5, 1905, to furnish volunteer aid to 
the sick and wounded of armies in time of war 
under the treaty of Geneva to which the United 
States became a signatory in 1882, and to ‘‘con- 
finue and carry on a system of national and in- 
ternational relief in time of peace and to apply 
the same in mitigating the sufferings caused by 
pestilence, famine, fire, floods and other great 
national calamities.’’ ; 

It is a member of the International Red Cross 
whose duties relate to war, and of the League of 
Red Cross Societies, devoted to welfare work in 
time of peace. The International Red Cross was 
formed at Geneva, Switzerland, 1864, and the 
American society was organized by Clara Barton 
in 1881, Its President is by custom, the President 
of the United States. Its active head is Norman 
H. Davis, appointed April 12, 1938. | : 

The society is popular in organization, holding 
an annual Roll Call for membership over the con- | 
tinental United States and its outlying possessions. 
The national organization has its headquarters in 
Washington, and maintains a permanent office and 
file staff with area branch offices at St. Louis and 
San Francisco, 4 

The outset of ‘‘total war’’ in May prompted the 
organization to embark on a European war relief 
fund drive for a minimum of $20,000,000. This 
amount was raised and oversubscribed in approxi- 
mately two months, enabling the Red Cross_to 
ship tons of foodstuffs, clothing, medical supplies 
and ambulances to the stricken areas. A special 


‘mercy ship’? laden with a million-dollar cargo of 
Red Cross supplies left New York harbor June 15. 
The cargo was unloaded at Marseilles, France, for 
refugees in the unoccupied sections of the country. 
Distribution was handled by members of the 
American Red Cross delegation which has been 
on duty in Europe since the early days of the war. 

The American Red Cross had at the end of its 
last fiscal year 3,721 Chapters. In the larger juris- 
dictions, the Chapters have organized branches 
which number 6,585. Membership for 1939-1940 
was 1,139,263. The American Junior Red Cross 
operating in the schools, had a membership of 
8,588,398 during the year. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940, 
the Red Cross gave food, shelter, clothing, medi- 
cal aid, and rehabilitation aid following 102 dis- 
asters in the United States and Alaska, assist- 
ing 100,000 persons and spending $655,757.67 in 
this work. The life saving service granted certifi- 
cates to 94,246 persons upon completion of instruc- 
tions and examinations, and in first aid 379,860 


| certificates were issued; 5,922 first aid stations and 


mobile units were maintained on highways. 

Red Cross public health nurses gave care to 
334,194 persons, making 1,038,363 visits to the 
sick. A reserve of 43,000 nurses was and is con- 
stantly maintained for the Red Cross, Army, Navy 
and Coast Guard. Home service workers aided 
152,512 veterans and service men or their families. 
Civilian Relief workers assisted 121,108 families. 
Volunteers numbering over 500,000 produced 1,200,- 
000 garments and 10,000,000 surgical dressings for 
war relief and use at home. 


Spingarn Medal Winners 


Source: 

The Spingarn Medal Award was instituted in 
1914 by the late Joel E. Spingarn, who was for- 
merly president of the N. A. A.C. P. It is awarded 
annually to the American Negro who has made the 
highest achievement during the preceding year or 
years in any honorable field of human endeavor. 

1915, Prof. E. E. Just, Howard University Medical 
School, for research in biology. 

1916, Major Charles Young, U. S. Army, for de- 
velopment of good roads in Liberia. 

1917, Harry T. Burleigh, composer, pianist, 
singer. 

1918, William S. Braithwaite, poet, critie, editor, 
for achievement in literature. 

1919, Archibald H. Grimke, ex-U. S. Consul in 
Santo Domingo, President American Negro Acad- 
emy, for seventy years of service to his race. 

1920, William E. B. DuBois, editor of The Crisis, 
for founding the Pan-African Congress. 

1921, Charles S. Gilpin, actor, for success in 
Eugene O’Neill’s play, ‘“‘Emperor Jones.”’ 

1922, Mary B. Talbert, ex-President National 
Association of Colored Women, for services to race 
and for restoration of home of Frederick Douglass. 

1923, Prof. George W. Carver of Tuskegee (Ala.) 
Institute, for discovering by-products of peanuts | 
and sweet potatoes, and for potash research. | 


Official Records of the Natl. Assoc. for the Advancement of Colored People 


1924, Roland Hayes, singer. 

1925, James Weldon Johnson, poet, diplomat, 
public servant. 

1926, Dr. Carter Godwin Woodson of Washington, 
D. C., author, editor, Dean of Howard University. 

1927, Anthony Overton, of Chicago. 

1928, Charles W. Chesnutt, novelist, of Cleveland. 

res Mordecai W. Johnson, Pres. Howard Uni- 
versity. ; 

1930, Henry A. Hunt, principal of the Fort Valle 
(Ga.) High and Industrial School. oe 

1931, Richard B. Harrison, chief actor in the 
play, “‘Green Pastures.’’ 

1932, Maj. Robert R. Moton, head of Tuskegee 
my9as, Max ¥ for work 

, Max Yergan, for work among n - 

dents of South Africa. 5 nate 

1934, Dean W. T. B. Williams of Tuskegee’ In- 


mete Mrs. M McLeod 
rs. ary cLeod Bethune, f 
Bethune-Cookman College. ounger 
1936, John Hope (Posthumously) President, 


Atlanta University. 
1937, Walter White, Sec., Nat’l Assoc. for Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 
1938, Marian Anderson, singer. 
1939, Dr. Louis T. Wright. 


National Institute of Social Sciences Medallists 
f Source: Official Records of the Organization 


1913—Archer M. Huntington, William H. Taft, 


Samuel L. Parish. 
1914—Charles W. Eliot, Major-Gen. Geo. W. 
Abraham 


Goethals, Henry Fairfield Osborn, 
Jacobi, M. D. 
1915—Luther Burbank, Andrew Carnegie. 
1916—Adolph Lewisohn, Mrs. H. Hartley Jenkins, 
Robert Bacon. 
1917—-Surgeon-Gen. Wm. C. Gorgas, John Purroy 
Mitchel, Michael Idvorsky Pupin, George W. 
Crile, M. D. 
1918—Henry P. Davison, Herbert C. Hoover, 
William J. Mayo, M. D. 
1919—Samuel somes William H. Welch, 
1920—Alexis Carrel, M. D., H. Holbrook Curtis, 
M. D., Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell, Harry P. Judson. 
1921—Chas, Frederick Chandler, Calvin Coolidge, 
Mme. Marie Curie, Cleveland H. Dodge. 


19283—-Charles B. Davenport, Sir Auckland Geddes, 
Emory R. Johnson, M. Jules, J. Jusserand, John 
/D. Rockefeller. 

1924—-Walter Hampden, Charles E. Hughes, Mrs. 
C. Lorillard Spencer. 

1925—Elihu Root, Mrs. E, H. Harriman, Owen D. 
Young, William H. Park, M. D. 

1926—Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Stephen T. Mather, Mary S, Woolman. 

1927—-George Pierce Baker, Walter Damrosch, 


Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Adolph S: Ochs 
1928—Robert W. De Forest, ‘Li e 

ohn D. Rockefeller Jr., Daniel Willard 

Mrs. Valeria Langeloth, Miss i 2 
che SOLE. iia 4, 

athan aus, Prof. William L. 

Prof. George R. Minot, Miss Anna B. Gain 
1931—Frank B. Kellogg, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
sons Grace ppt ctare C. Cabot. i 

—Edwar r en erard 
woHowell Post, William ©. Redsela, ee 
—Newton D. er, .Com 
os Clittord w ore mander Evangeline 
amue eabury, Mrs, <A 
so nlter B. Cannon. | mee 
—U. §S. Senator Carter Glass, Corneli 

Bliss, Harvey Cushing, George E. Vincout + 
1936—Nicholas Murray Butler, Mrs. Harrison 

Eustis, J. Pierpont Morgan, William Edwin Hall 
1937—James R. Angell, Mrs. Mary Louise Bok, J. 

Edgar Hoover, Wesley C. Mitchell. ee 
1938—John W. Davis, Walter S. Gifford, Miss 

Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis.) 
1939—William Church Osborn, Miss Martha Berry, 
190 Wendell Ly Willkie, Mrs. ¢ 1 

ende rs e rs. Carrie Chapman 

Catt, and Chief Scout James E. West. ‘i 


Associations and Societies in the United States 
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Associations and Societies in the United States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Abraham Lincoln Assoc. (1909), 703 First Nat'l 
Bank Bldg., Springfield, Ill.; 712; Exec. Sec:, 
Harry E. Pratt. 

Accountants, Amer. Institute of (1887), 13 E. 41st 
St., N. Y. C.; 5,144; Sec., John L. Carey. 

Acountants, Nat’l Assoc. of Cost (1919), 385 Madi- 
Son Ave., N. Y. City; 10,000; Sec. & Bus. Man., 
Dr. S. C. McLeod. 

Accountants, N. Y. Soc. of (1900), Hotel McAlpin, 
N. Y. C.; 150; Sec., Donald C. Robertson, c/o 
N. ¥. Quinine & Chemical Works, 99 No. llth 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 

Actors and Artistes of America, Associated (1919), 
25 W. 45th St., N. ¥. C.; 25,000; Int’l Exec. Sec., 
Paul Dullizell. 


cae Equity Association (1913), oe: 47th St., 


- Y¥._C.; Exec. Sec., Paul Dullzell. 

Actors’ Fund of America, The (1882), 1619 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City; Pres., Daniel Frohman; Sec., 
Robert Campbell. 

Actuarial Society of America (1889), 393 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. City; 768; Sec., Walter Klem. 

Actuaries, Amer. Institute of (1909), 135 So. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; 639; Sec., W. D. Mac- 
Kinnon. 

Adult Education, American Assoc. for (1926), 60 
E. 42nd St., N. Y. City; 1,500; Dir., Morse A. 

otha A A £ (1917), 420 
vertising Agencies, Amer. Assoc. of (1 F 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. City; 119; Man, Dir., Fred- 
eric R. Gamble. 

Advertising Federation of America (1905), 330 W. 
42nd St., N. Y. City; 7,500; Gen. Man., Earle 
Pearson. 

Aeronautic Assoc. of U. S. A., Nat’l (1922), Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C.; 12,000; Gen. Man., 
Col. G. deFreest Larner. P 

Aeronautical Cham of Commerce of America, 
Inc. (1920), Shoreham Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 
250; Pres., John H. Jouett. : 

Agriculture, American Committee of the Int'l 
Institute of (1923), 616 Investment Bldg., Wash- 

D. C.; limited to 100; Chair., Charles J. 
Brand. 


momy, American Soc. of (1908); approx. 1,200; 

oo @. G. Pohiman, Ww. Va. Agri. Experiment 
Station, Morgantown, - Va. 

Air Transport Assoc. of Amer (1936), 135 So. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Fowler W. Bar- 
ker. 

Allied American Veterans (see Veterans of All 


Wars). 

Allied Youth, Inc. (1931), Nat'l Education Assoc. 
Diag. Washington, D. C.; Exec. Sec., W. Roy 
Breg. 

ell Phi Fraternity (1832), 347 Madison 
oma ‘= ed aia 13,000; Sec., Exec. 
il, Willar . Momsen. 

Beem Chibs, Inc., Int’l Assoc. of (1917), 540 No. 

Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 4,500; Sec., Miss 


ass.; 240; AT. 
e S. Brigham. 

Asteationss Asiatic Assoc. (1898), India House, Han- 
over Sauare, N. Y. City; 200; Pres., Howard E. 
Cole; Sec., John B. Chevalier. 

American Federation of Labor (1881), A. F. of L. 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 4,006,354; Pres., Wil- 
liam Green; oe Sy eae Puget biped ‘ an 

ute o! e City of Ne , 
ae and f Ste N. Y. City.; Sec., Gerard P. Har- 


rick. 
eric h Historical Society (1898), 991 Fifth 
mercer 3 el eh aed James McGurrin, 
Recor: ies « 
Pesce Iron and Steel Institute (1908), 350 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,273 active, 549 associate, 10 
honorary individuals; 91 companies; Sec., George 


den: Nat’l. Sec., Mrs. Gwendolyn W 
Wee te Sons of The (1932), 777 No. 


mmerictan St. Indianapolis, Ind.; 64,370; Dir., C. 
M. Wilson. 


American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Sterling 


Memorial Library, New Haven, Conn.; 797;_Sees 


Ferris J. Stephens. 

American Scandinavian Foundation (1911), 116 E. 
pore se N. -Y. C.; 3,000; Pres., Henry Goddard 

each. 

American-Swedish Historical Foundation (1926) 
American-Swedish Historical Museum, 19th an 
Pattison Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; ‘Sec., Dr. 
George H. Ryden, Newark, Del. 

American Woman's Association—(see Woman's 
Association, American). 

American Youth, Nat’l Found. for (1940), 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. C.; Chairman, Gene Tunney; 
Dir., Murray Playner. 

Anim Amer, Soc. for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to (1866), 50 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 5,000; Exec. 
woes Sydney H. Coleman; Sec., Richard 

elling. 

Anti-Profanity League (1902), Ware, Mass.; 30,- 
000; Gen. Sec., Rev. Roland D. Sawyer. 

Anti-Saloon League of America (1893), 131 B. St., 
S. E., Washington, D. C.; Gen. Sec., Geo. W. 
Crabbe. 

Anti-Saloon League of N. Y. (1905), 44 Howard 
St., Albany, N. Y,; Sec., Rev. C. J. Wood. 

Aquarium Society (1892), Amer. Museum of Natural 
History, 77th St. & Central Park West, N. Y. 
C.; Sec., W. H. Southwick. 

A. R. A. Assoc (Social Society of the American 
Relief Assoc.) (1925), 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
C.; Sec., Robert C. Wright. 

Arbitration Assoc., American (1926), 8 W. 40th St., 
N. Y. C.; 500; Exec. Sec., J. Noble Braden. 

Archaeological Institute of America (1879), 504 
Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia Uniy., N ¥. C.; 
1,650; Sec. H. T. Westbrook. 

Archery Assoc. of the U. S., Nat’l (1879), 77 Frank- 
lin St., Boston, Mass.; 450; Sec., Louis C. Smith: 

Architects, Amer. Institute of (1857), The Octagon, 
1741 New York Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
3,100; Sec., Chas. T. Ingham. 

Architects, Amer. Soc. of Landscape (1899), 9 Park 
St., Boston, Mass.; 428; Corr. Sec., Bradford 
Williams. 

Architects, N. ¥. Society of (1907), 101 Park Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 500; Sec., John T. Briggs. 

Architects, Society of Beaux-Arts (1894), 304 E. 
44th St., N. Y. C.; 196; Sec., Alfred E. Poor. 
Architectural League of N. ¥., Inc. (1880), 115 E. 
40th St., N. Y. C.; 550; Exec. Sec., Lucile A. 

Pedrick. 


Army & Navy Legion of Valor of the U. S. (1890), 
314 Court House, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 1,000; Nat’l 
Adj., Lt. Ben Prager, D. S. C. 

Army and Navy Union of the U. S, of A., Ine. 
(1886), 20 So. Tennessee Ave., Atlantic City, N. 
J.; 80,000; Adjt. Gen., Capt. Henry Gerber. ~ 

Art and Industry, NAt’l Alliance of (1932), National 
Arts Club, 119 E. 19th St., N. Y¥. C.; 350; Exec, 
Sec., Josephine M. Peterson. 

Art, Museum of Modern (1929), 11 W. 53d St., N. 
Y. C.; 3,952; Dir., Alfred H. Barr, Jr.; Exec. Dir., 
Thomas Dabney Mabry, Jr. 

Art Society of N. Y., Municipal (1892), 119 E. 19th 
St.. N. Y. C.; 400; Sec., Lorimer Rich. 

Art Students’ League (1875), 215 W. 57th St., N. 
Y.C.; Rec. Sec., Charles T. Henry. 

Aah Soc, of Independent (1916), 19 Bethune 
St., N. Y. C.; 500; Sec., Fred Buchholz. 

Arts, American Federation of (1909), Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; 5,000; Dir., Thomas C. 


Parker. 

Arts and Letters, Amer. Academy of (1904), 632 W. 
155th St., N: Y¥. C.; 50; Sec., Dr. William Lyon 
ae (1922), 457 W. 57th 

Arts and Letters, International (1922), F 
St, N. YuC.; 330; Founder, E. Frye Barker; Sec., 
ee coig Votiors, Nat'l Institute of (1898), 683.7 

Letters, Nat’l Institute o: r 

Angin St N.Y. C.; 250; Sec., Dr. Henty Seidel 

Canby. 
ces, Amer. Academy of (1780), 28 

Scat ak Boston, Mass.; 784 Fellows, "127 
Foreign Honorary Members; Corr. Sec., Prof. 
Abbott P. Usher, Widener Library, Cambridge, 


Mass. 
ASCAP—(see Composers, Authors and Publishers). 
Associated Actors and Artistes (see Actors) 
Associated Press (1900), 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N. 
Y. C.; 1,400; Gen. Man. and Sec., Kent Cooper. 
Association of American Railroads (see Railroads) 
Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor (see Community Service Society of New 
York). 
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Astronomical Society, Amer. (1899); Dearborn 
Observatory, Evanston, Ill.; 627; Sec., Dean B. 
athets gata A A for the Advancement 
sm, Inc., Amer. Assoc, for the Vv: 
of (1925), 38 Park Ave., N. ¥. C.; 400; Sec., 
Woolsey Teller. 
co) pa he Foundation (see Heims Athletic Founda- 


) 

Athletic Union of = ger Amateur (1888), 233 Broad- 
way, N. Y.C.; S Daniel J. aun PES Sa 

Audit Bureau of  Clecniations 1 , 

Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill.; 2,037; Man. Dir., 
James N. Shryock. 

Audubon Societies, Nat’l Assoc. of (for the pro- 
tection of wild birds and animals) (1905), 1006 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Exec. Dir., John H. Baker. 

Authors’ Guild (1920), 6 E. 39th Sto NYC. 
1,000; Sec., Margaret Widdemer. 

Authors’ League of ee Inc. (1912), 6 E. 39th 
St., N. Y. C.; 4,000; Sec., Inez Haynes ‘Irwin. 

Automobile Association, American (1902), Penn- 
sylvania Ave. at 17th St., Washington, D. C.; abt. 
5 ea ,000; Gen. Man., Russell E. Singer; "Sec., 
John L. Young. : 

Automobile Association, N, Y. State (1903), DeWitt 
Clinton Hotel, Albany, N. Y.; 100,000; Office 
Manager, Jane S. Lade, as above; 'Sec., J. R. 
Crossley, Jr., Pennsylvania Hotel, N, Y. City. 

Automobile Club of N. Y., Inc. (1902), Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, 7th Ave. at 33rd St., N. Y. C.; abt. 
50,000; Sec., W. B. Foden 

Automobile Dealers Assoc., ‘Nat? 1 (1917), 154 Bagley 
eee etrolt, Mich.; 14, 297; Man., . Blan- 
chard. 

Autemobile Manufacturers Assoc. (1913), New Cen- 

r Bldg., Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich.; Exec. 
Vice Pres., Pyke Johnson, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, 25 Fall os 

Automobile Merchants Assoc. of N. Y., Inc. (1921), 

224 W. 57th St., N. Y. C.; 225; Gen. Man., Harry 


G. Bragg. 

Aztec Club of 1847 (Military Society of the Mexi- 
can War) (1847), 2015 N St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; abt. 225; Sec., Conway B. Hunt. 

Bacteriologists, Soc. of American (1899), 1,435; 
Pres., Dr.| Charles Thom, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
tuer, "Washington, D. C.; Sec., Dr. I. L. Baldwin, 
Dept. of Agr. Bacteriology, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc. 

Ball Players of America, Assoc. of Professional 
(1924), 524 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
3,338 active, 3,646 inactive; Sec., Win Clark. 

Bankers Assoc., American (1875), 22 E. 40th St., 
N. Y. C.; 14,000; Exec. Man., Harold Stonier: 
Sec., Richard W. Hill. 

Banking, American Institute of (1900), 22 E. 40th 
St., N. Y. C.; 67,702; Sec., Floyd W. Larson. 
Baptist Board ot Education (1910), 152 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 27 Board members; Exec. Sec., 

Rev. Whitney S. K. Yeaple. 

Baptist Home Mission Soc., American (1832), 212 
oa Ave., N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Rev. G. Pitt 

eers, 

Baptist young People’s Union of America Cie): 
203 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 250,000; 

Sec., Edwin Phelps. 

Bar Association, American (1878), 1140 No. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill.; 32,000; Sec., Harry S, 
Knight. 

Bar Association, Bronx County (1902), 851 Grand 
Ba cpurEe, The Bronx, N. Y.; 600; Sec., David 

ein 

Bar Association, Brooklyn (1889), 123 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 825; Sec., Waiter Bruchhausen. 

Bar Association, National (1925), 615 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; 1,300; Sec., George W. Evans. 

Bar Seite N. Y. State (1876), 90 State St., 
rnedgod) N. Y.; abt. 5,000; Sec., Charles W. Wal- 


Bar of bes ah of Nor ree Assoc, of the (1870), 
42 W h St., N. Y¥ ; 3,859; Sec. -, Charles H. 
re Male 


Belgian American Educational Foundation, Inc. 
(1920), ity Lexington Ave., Y. C.; 102; Vice 
Pres., and Sec., Perrin C. Galpin. 

hate and Fruit Mission to the Public Hee of 

City, Inc, (1874), 5 E. 48th St., N. Y. C.; 

Brew Mrs. Warner M. Van Norden. 
ee Society, Inc, (1910), P. O. Box 65, Peoria, 
; Int'l Exec. Dir., Mrs. Grace Thacker Diehl. 

Bible ‘Society, American (1816), Park Ave. and 57th 
St., N. Y. C.; abt. 10,000; Sec., Rev. Francis C. 

meer Literat 

cal Literature and Exegesis, Soc. of (1880), 
594; Sec., Prof. John W. Flight, Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford, Pa. 

Bipilcerpeniioat Society of America (1904), 47 BE. 

60th St. C,; 725; Permanent S0Pr George 


L. McKay, 


‘Building and Loan League, U. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.; “ 000; Exec. Vice. 
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1904 
Big Brother Movement, Inc. ( De oO ee 


E Matig ie hha 924 Big Brothers; 

Jose 

Billiard Association of America, tea (1922), 629 
So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Sec., E. Swanson. 

Biological Chemists (see Chemists, American Soc.). 

Biophysics and Ne aon Amer. Soc. of (1936), 
20 W. 69th St. 300; Pres., Prof. Louis 

Barail, yaeere ‘See., o3. Eugene A. Dupin, 27 

W. 86th S 

Birth Control Federation of America, Inc. (1921), 
501 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 32,000; Exec. Vice 
ys a a Kenneth Rose; Sec., "Mrs. Albert D. 
Lasker. 
ee Bary Gen oe Foundation for the Wed 

6th St., N. Y. C.; Exec. Dir., Robert 

teas 


oe Men of 1888 (1929), Hotel Pennsylvania, 
N. C.; ; Sec.-Treas., Harry T. Rogers, 284 
Windsor Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

B'nai B’rith (1843), 1003 K St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 140, 000; Exec. Sec., Maurice Bisgyer. 

B'nai B'rith, Dist. No. 1 (1843), 11 W. 42d St., 
N. Y. C.; 22,000; Sec., Lawrence White. 

Boiler Makers’ Assoc., Master (1902), 29 repre 
St., Albany, N. Y.: 341; Sec., Albert F. Stigl- 
meier. 

Booksellers Assoc., Inc., American gas ey E. 
20th St., N. Y. G.; 600: Sec., Robert M. 

Fetanat Society of America, Inc. (i906). re “300; 
Sec., R. Burkholder, Osborn Laboratory, Yale 
Univ., eee Haven, Conn. 

Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, Amer, (1919), 
224 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 2,150; 


Sec., John J. Riley 
Bowling Assoc,, N. ¥; (1909), 1680 Broadway, 
x: Ray J. Hover; Sec., 


C.; 30,000; * Pres:, 
Wm: J. Cahill. 

Boxing Assoc. of America, Nat’l (1922), 26 Custom 
House St., Providence, R. I.; over 40 Athletic 
Commissions: Exec. Sec., Edward GC. Foster. 

Boy Rangers of America, Inc. (1913), International 
Bide, Mockefeller Center, N. Y. C.; Sec., Hugo 
F. Binetti. 

Boy Scout aeacpete EN of Greater New York (1921), 
120 W. 42nd St., = C.; 45,474; Scout Exec. 
and Sec., Perry A. iin 

Boy Scouts of America (910), 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 
C.; 1,429,619, incl. 36,050 Members Scouts of 
Philippine Islands: Chief Scout Exec. ., Dr, James 

est, 

Boys’ Clubs ot America, Inc. (1906), 381 Fourth 

ver, N.Y. 348 organizations, 295, 732 boys; 
Exec. Dir., Santord Bates; Sec., William Ziegler, 


Brewers’ Assoc., U. (1862), 21 W. 40th St., N.Y. 


-> 160; Sec., as. Williams. 
Bridge League, “American Contract (1927), Park 
Central Hotel, . C.; 15,000; Exec. Sec.; Wm. 


E. McKenney. 

Brith Abraham, Ind. Order (1887), 37 Seventh St., 
Nosy. C:> 65,000; Sec., Max L. Hollander. 

Brith Sholom, Ind. Order (1905), 506 Pine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 14,000; Sec., Louis T. Sere 

Broadcasters, Nat’l Assoc. of (i922), 1626 K St., 
N. W., Bele aa ae oa 458; Pres., Neville 


Miller; Sec., C. E. Jr. 
Broadway Association (isti), Fisk Bldg. Broad- 
C.; 1000; Man. Dir., H. 


way at 57th St. 

Frederick Bright. 
= Board of Trade, Inc. (1894), 349 E. 149th St., 

. ¥. C.; 1,857; Exec. Sec., William E. Matthews. 

proabines ‘Institution, The (1927), 722 Jackson Pl., 

Washington, +o Sees, Elizabeth H Wilson. 
Brotherhood of America (1847), 2410 Hirauktond 

Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 3,000; Sec., C. A. Leng, 

Box "3641, Kens. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1892), 333 No. 


Pres., Morton Bodfish. 
Building Trades Employer’s Assoc. (1903), 2 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 800; Sec., William G, Wheeler. 
Bus Operators—(see Motor Bus). 
Business Men’s Assoc,, Nat’l Small (1937), Akron, 
Ohio; Pres., DeWitt M. Emery; Ass’t Sec., Mar- 
pearet Robson. 
usiness Paper ors, Nat’l Wien eee of (1911 
gpa Lexington Ave., N. Y¥. 155; ee By 
ayne. 
Business Papers, Inc., rhe age (1916), 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., N.Y. C.; 135; Exec. Vice Pres., 
snr. Washes ay: (1912) 
amp Fire Gir ne. , 88 Lexington Ave. 
N. ¥. C.; 278,451; Nat'l Exec., Lester Fo Scott, 
Cancer, Amer. Soc. of the Control of (1913), 350 
Madison Ave., N. ¥. C.; 1,100, all classes: Man, 
Dir., ©. C. Little; Sec., Dr, Frank E. Adair, 
Canners. Assoc., Nat'l: eee: 1739 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; 800; Sec., Frank E. * Gorreli! 
Cay ene Punishment, Inc., ‘Amer, ie e to Abolish 
124 Lexington Ave., N. mr abt. 3,000; 
PN ivian Pierce. : ; 
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Carabao, Military Order of the (in Manila, 1900), 
102: econ Ave. IN. WE, Washington, 
Le GC.s Sec., Col. Joseph M. Heller. 

Carl pebare 5 eee rial Foundation, Inc. (1930), 225 
So. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 500; Exec. Dir., 
Dr. Wilbur K. Thomas. 

Carnegie a eae of New York (1911), 522 

; Robert M. Lester. 


Fifth Ave C.; 15; Sec., 

arnegie Endowment for International Peace 

‘agg 700 eckson 1 Washington, D. 

28 Trustees; Sec., Bectee ‘A. Finch 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching (1905), 522 Fifth Ave. > ee 
eo Sec., Howard J. Savage, Rm. 1014, as 
above 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission (1904), 2307 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 21 trustees; Ass’t 

c., C. B. Ebersol. 

ante Institution of Washington (1902), 16th 

, and P Sts., N. W., ns de ae D. C.; Exec. 
Officer, Walter M. Gilbert 

Casualty Actuarial Society (1914), 90 John St., N. 
Y. C.; 307; Sec.-Treas., Richard Fondiller. 

Catholic Actors, Guild of America, 
Hotel Astor, Y. C.; 1,250; Exec. Sec., George 
Buck, 130 we ‘44th St.,’N. ¥. C. 

Catholic Benevolent Legion, ee ETH 
(1881), 186 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 3,254 
Sec., Cornelius O'Leary. 

Catholic Knights of America (1877), 
St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
rick. 

Catholic Men, wx Council of (1920), 1312 Massa- 
ehusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 1,210 
filiated Catholic laymen’s societies; Beds y Daniel 
E. Morrissey, Conway Bldg., Chicago, isu 


Inc. (1914), 


4 No. 8th 
Sup. Sec., Norman E. Pat- 


Catholic Welfare Conference, Nat’l Cioi9), 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. 
Gen. Sec., Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Rea dy. 

Catholic Women, Nat’l Council of (1920), 1312 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 
5,000,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 

Catholic Writers Guild of America (1919), 128 W. 
Vist St., N. Y. C.; 300; Sec., Miss Eleanor M. 
Tucker. 

Catholic Youth Organization of the Archdiocese of 
N. Y., Inc. (1936), 485 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 
80, 000; Archdiocesan Director, & =A Harold S. 
Engel: Sec., Robert L. Hoguet 

Central’ Mercantile—(see Mercan 28 ‘Assoc.) : 

Ceramic Society, American (1899), 2525 No. High 
Bt 1 ee sae Ohio; 2,636; Sec., Dr. Ross C. 
urdy 

ber of Commerce of the Borough of Queens 
1911), 24-16 Bridge Plaza South I. City., N. 
-; 725; Exec. Sec., P. W. Moore. 

Chamber of Commerce, Inc., Bronx (1914), 260 E. 
161st St., The Bronx, N. Ys 1,100; Exec. Sec., 
gare Brooklyn (1918), 26 Court 

Chamber of Commerce, Brooklyn ; ‘ou 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1,500; Exec. Vice Pres., H. 
E. Galvin; we , Ivan » Flushing (1938), 30-01 

Chamber of mmerce, us ‘ - 
Main St., Flushing, N. Y.; 148; Exec. Sec., 
ae See. f th State of N. Y. ig 

ber of ae a e e State o b 
CET aberty St., ; limited to 2,500; Sec., 
Rolvall Davis, a Staten Island (1895), 57 
ber of Commerce, en 2 
pay St., St. George, Staten Island; 500; Sec., 
Art O. Hedauist. 

Chamber of Commerce of the aaa States (1912), 
1615 H St., ‘N. W., Washington, D. C.; organiza- 
tion, 1,637; associate, 3,484; ‘individual, 6,456; 
Sec., Ralph Bradford. + ang (186), 271 

f =, e Uptown . 
om ier 0 St., N.Y. C. ; 519; Exec. Sec., Matthew 


J. Eder 
oc., United (1872), 105 E. 22nd 
Charities Me Sec., Homer ba ie 
rganization Society of the 0! 
“cael js Aemaetret Service Society of New York). 
Chautauqua Li and Scientific Circle (1878), 
Chautauqua, N. Y.; 850,000; Dir., Julius King; 
Sec., Mabel Head. 
Checker Assoc., Amer. (1907), 664 — Ave., 
Benton Harbor, Mich., 175; ’pres., W.E at 
as above; Sec. Moses Bs Stiles, 87 Glenw 


Ave., Portland, Me. 
Industry, Booey of Se Clifton 
Cre Buston Read, London, N. W. 1, England; 
es eccints eee (1876), 728 Mills Bldg. 
ciet ican ay 
Chemical Socie B. C.; 25,087; Sec., Dr. Charles L. 
Parsons. 
emis: can Institute of (1923), 233 Broad- 
oe ts oe 1,700; Sec., Howard S. Neiman 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers, Tre., fhsioe. of 
Consulting (1927), 50 E. 41st S Y. C.5 50; 
Exes. Sec., Robert T. Baldwin. 


Chemists, Amer. Soc. of Teo Nar Statler 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; 560; Dr. C. G. King, 
Dept. of Chemistry,’ Univ. a Pittsburgh, Pa. 

rea Crime Commission (1919), 300 W. Adams 

Chicago, Ill.; 101; Sec., Nathaniel Leverone. 

cenit Conservation League’ of America (1913), 
318 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; 
George Anna Smith. 

Child Labor Committee, Nat'l (1904), 419 Fourth 
Ave., N. ¥.,C.; 15,000; Chmn., Homer Folks; 
Gen. Sec., Courtenay Binwid ddie 

Child Welfare League of America, Inc, (1920) a0 
E. 22nd St., N. ¥. C.; Exec. Dir., Howard W 
Hopkirk; Sec., Alfred F. Whitman. 

Children of the American Reyolution, Nat’l Soc. 
of the (1895), Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 


ington, D. C.; abt. 11,000; Nat'l Corr. Sec., Mrs. 
Harrison Lingo. 
Children, N. Society for the hg of 


Orneliy to asia) 2 E. 105th St. ¥, Cis ear 
Man., John F. Smithers; Sec., Warty D. Nim 

Children’s Aid Society of N.Y. (1853), 105 E. 29nd 
St., N. Y. C.; Exec. Dir., Arthur Huck. 


Children’s Village 1851), Dobbs Ferry, N. 
Man. Dir., Leon C. Faulkner; Sec., Gaude L 
Hemphill. 

China Society of America (1911), 570 Lexington 
Ave IS. G;; ; Sec., Miss Florence Broesler. 


€hristian Endeavor, Int’l Soc. of (1881), 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass.; over 4,000, 060; Exec. 
Sec., Carroll M. Wright. 

Christian Service, Woman’s Division—(see Meth- 
odist Church). 

Church & Mission Federation, eter (1829), 285 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 450 churches, 
1,600 individual members; Pesan 5 ‘Driv Henry 
Carpenter, as above; Sec., Miss Barieb M. Mur- 
ray, 174 Cooper St., Brooklyn, 

Church Peace Union (1914), 70 "Pith 4 Ave. ee IN Mie 
C.; Sec., Rey. Henry A. Atkinston. 

Church-Related Colleges, Nat’l Conference of 
(1935), 744 Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington, D. 
C.; Gen. Sec., Gould Wickey. 

Churches of Christ in America, Fed. Council of the 
(1908), 297 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 24,261,731; 
Pres., Rev. George A. Buttrick; Gen. Sec., Rev. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert. 

Cuaxeiiee, Greater New = Federation of (1895), 
71 W. 23d St., N. Y. ; Gen. Sec., Dr. Robert 
W. Searle. 

Churches, World Alliance for Int’l Friendship 
through the (1914), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; ap- 
prox. 2,000; Sec. Rev. Henry A. Atkinson. 

Citizens Budget ‘commission, Inc. er 51 E. 
42nd St., N. Y. C.; Sec., Heige 8 J. Am 

Citizens Union of the City of N. (1897), - 41 Park 
Row, N. Y. C.; 5,500; Chmn., Yon William Jay 
ouetilettelin: Sec., George H. Hallett, Jr. 
Citizenship, Inc., Nat’l League as ‘American 
(1913), 405 Lexington Ave., N. Y ; Sec., Her- 
man Schram, 9 E. 40th St., N. 

City Managers’ Assoc., Int’l (asia), 9313 E. 60th 
St.. Chicago, Ill.; 575; Exec. Dir. , Clarence E. 
Ridley. 

One Pea eres pa (1900), 45 E, 34th St., N. 

Associate Chairman, Mack W. Beeks. 

Civic Service Club Executives, Assoc. of (1929), 
Rm. 1808, 84 William St., N. Y. C. 

James N. MacLean. 

Civil Liberties oe American (1920), 31 Union 
Square, W., N. : 5,500; Dir., Roger N. Bald- 
win; Sec., ‘Lucille & Milner. 

ea Service Reform Assoc. (1877), 521 Fifth Ave., 

1,000; Sec., H. Eliot Kaplan. 
Gutt Peis Reform League, ig! Gea §21 


a Ave., N. Y. C.; 2,500; Sec., H. Eliot Kap- 

in. 

Civitan International el at Suite 800, Farley 
mo Birmingham, Ala.; 6,000; Sec., Arthur 
un 


Classical League, Americen 7 (1919), N. Y. Univ., 


Washington Sq. E + 4,000; Sec., Rollin 
ellen A (1853); 77 Cedar St., 
caring Hi oc, . ‘edar 
o 6:20 Seta” Be Man., Edward L. Beck. 
Coeoa Exchange, Inc., N. Y. (1925), 92 Beaver St., 
ie digo [ee 


183; Sec., Robert ee ¢ (1082), 
Cc ‘ties and Sugar Excha: ne., N. ¥. . 
“66-7 10 Beaver St., N. Y¥ .} 344; Supt., A. 
lags Fame tion Board (1900) 
t nation Boar 
comers ith Bt N.Y . C.; 64; Exec. Sec., Prot 
George W. Mullins. 

College Publicity Assoc., American (1917), DePauw 
University, Box 164, Greencastle, ind.: 475; 
Pres., Emerson Reck; Sec. Pcrsee ae i ie 

, Assoc. of - regular, 

College, Unions, Asso Sec., Paul B. Hartenstein, 
Houston Hall, Univ. of ‘Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


‘Sec., Mrs. = 


C.; 200; Pres., 


oer 
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ei Pe “Agile Bee eat aie ee 


Colleges, Amer. Assoc. of eupae (1920), 730 Jack 
son Pl., W., Washington, D. C.; 415; Exec 
Sec., Dr. Walter C. Eells. 

Colleges, Rosco of American (1914), 19 W. 
44th St., C.: 554 liberal arts colleges; 

“ Exec. Dir., ey, E. Snavely. 

a Colleges and Universities, Assoc, of Land-Grant 

Sa (1887), Chmn., Exec. Committee, Dr. T. O. 

: Walton, College Station, Texas; Sec., Thomas 

he Cooper, c/o Experiment Station, Lexington, 


y- 
Collegiate Schools of Business, Amer. Assoc. of 

: (1916); 53 universities, 1,904 faculty members; 

iv Pres., Dean J. Hugh Jackson, Stanford Univ., 

i Calif.; Sec., Dean Herluf V. Olsen, Amos Tuck 

eee Le: ‘Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hamp. 

Colonial Dames of America (1890), 421 E. 6ist 
St., N. Y. C.; 1,436; Rec:-Sec., Mrs. Norman F. 
Lovett. 

‘Colonial Dames of America, Nat’l Society of the 
(1881), Dumbarton House, 2715 Que St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 12,955; address communications to 
the secretary. 

Colonial Sons & Daughters "(1920), 457 W. 57th 

aS ae 5 240; Founder and Gov. Gen., E. 

Frye Barker, | 

Colonial Wars, Gen. Soc. of (1920), 3,500; Sec., 

aoeer F. Waterman, 196 Beacon St., Boston, 
ass 

Colonization Society, American eee 514-6 Colo- 

rado Bldg., Washington, D. > Sec., Paul Sie- 

man. 

Colored People, Nat’l Assoc. for the Advancement 

of (1909), 69 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 100,000; Sec., 

Walter White. 


Columbia University, Alumni bRaieh 5 of (1913), 
Alumni House, Columbia Univ., N. Y. C.; 8,032; 
Alumni Sec., ‘Clarence E. Lovejoy. 
ommercial Law—(see Law League). 
mmercial Travelers of America, Order of United 
(1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus, Ohio; 177,- 
_ 281; Sec., A. W. Franklin. 
ommunity “Chests and Councils, Inc. (1918), 155 
EB, 44th St., N. Y. 'C.; 346; Exec. Vice Pres., 
‘Allen T.° Burns, 3ist Hoor,’ as above. 
mmunity Councils of the City of N. ¥., Inc. 
(1919), 110 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C.; 20,000; Exec. 
' Sec., Fred’k E. Comiskey, Jr. 
Community Service Society of N. Y. (form. N. Y. 
Assoc. of Improving the Condition of the Poor 
and Charity ey be Soc. of N. Y.) (1939), 
105 E. 22nd St.,; N. Y. C.; Exec. Dir., Stanley 
“RP. Davies. 
Compensation Insurance Rating Board (1914), 125 
Park Ave., N. Y. C.; 74; Sec., George A. Dierauf. 
Composers, ianthacs and Publishers bape ph So- 
aeely of (1914), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.; 
1,245; Sec., George W. Meyer. 
Gonscess Institut Amer, (1905), 7400 Second 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich.; 1,700; Sec.-Treas., Harvey 
Whipple, 408 New Center Bldg., as above. 
Yine SE, “New Orica United (1889), ‘ey Lower- 


w Orleans, La.; Ass’t to Adjutant 

‘ General, Kernan. 

ongregational Assoc., American (1853), 14 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass.; 111; Sec., Thomas Todd. 
ongregational and ‘Christian Churches, Board o 
Home Missions of the (1826, moor ceaed 1a 
287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 1,150; Exec. Vice 
 Pres., Rev. Wm. F. Frazier: Sec., "Rey. Ernest 
_ Halliday. 

mgregational and Christian Churches, General 
rites of the (1871), 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 
ak 5,530; Minister and Gen. Sec., Dr. Douglas 


tases’ of Industrial Organizations (1935), 1106 

Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C.; 

_ Pres., John L, Lewis; Sec., James B. Carey 

pauemners Heseue, Nat'l (1899), ath Be gond. St., 
nel. membership in Nat’l and 1 

sisted ae Consumers Leagues; Gen. at 


, »V0; 


sectrie: Assoc., Amer., Better Farming C-: 
Cay 516 Chamber of Commerce Bldg, ‘All sean 
Ae Man, , Harvie Jordan. 
: col n Excbanso,” N. Y. (1871), 60 Beaver St., N. 
C.; 450; Sec., Tinney C. Fige: art. 
Cotton Manufacturers, Nat’l Assoc. of (1854), 80 
P Rainer Boston, Mass.; 450; Sec., Russell 


cea eat G w. ¥ gute 2 

res ‘ 

Credit Bureau, 74 Broadway, Nya: ce N.Y. 8 
Miss Jane McAuliffe, Ithaca "Gredit Ass'n, ceo 
E. Seneca St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Credit Men, Nat’l Assoc. of (1896), 1 Park Ay 
N. Y. C.: 19,000; Exec. Man., Henry H. Hi 

Credit Men’s Assoc., N. ¥. (1895), 354 ‘Fourth Ave., 5 
N. Y. C.; 2,000; Sec., Wm. Walker Orr. — 

Crime. Detection Laboratory of New Jersey (1933), 
872 Sheridan Ave., Elizabeth, N. J.; 34; Sec, 
Herbert G. Steffens. 

Crippled Children, Inc., Walter Scott Free Indus- 
trial School for (1900), 55 W. 68th St., N. Y. C.; 
265; Sec., Mrs. Alton Brooks Parker. 

C: gram Assoc., oe (1932), Burton, Onee 
fc Editor and Pub., G. Bryan, as above; 


wm. 
Sec., Joseph O. Stofer, 39 Birchwood Ave., Day- 


ton, Ohio. 
Curb Exchange, N. (1911), 86 Trinity Pl., N. Y. 
C.; 550 regular, Sor associate members: Sec., 


Charles E. McGowan. 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Assoc., Inc. (Bis, 
ll W. 42nd St., N. Y.-C.; 
Chapin. 


Daughters of America (1891), 1002 Home Savings 4 


& Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio; abt. 150,000; 
Sec., Max C. Roth. 
Daughters of the American Revolution, Nat’l So- 


eimann. 


32,000; Sec., L. A. 


ae 


i 


ciety (1890), Memorial Continental Hall, Wash- 


ington, D. C.; 143,115; Corr. Sec. Gen., Mrs. Wm. 
Kennedy Herrin, Jr. 
Daughters of the Cincinnati (1894), 325; Pres., 
aE Gilmore Dorr Blake, 1111 Park Ave., N.Y. 
Pipe Mrs, Bouvier Scott, 765 Park Ave., N. 


Donihterk of 1812, Nat’l Society of U. S. (1892), 
1461 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washington, D. 
C.; Sec., Mrs. Lloyd DeWitt Smith, 731 Grand 
Marais Blvd., Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, 

Nat’l fee (1898), 1828 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
coat D. G.; 2,000; Sec., Mrs. John T. Gardner, 
Ps Be 2, East ‘Greenwich, R, I. 

Tacheiees of Isabella, Nat’l Circle (1897), 375 
Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn.; 50,000; Nat’l 
Sec., Miss Mary F. Riley. 

Daughters of the King (1885), Rm. 305, 150 Fifth - 
Ave., =~ wor Ges #2050: The Executive, Edna > 


Eastwood. 


Se 


2 


ss 


ohm 


Daughters of the Revolution, Nat’l Soc. of the | 


(1891), Graybar Bldg., 420 Lexington Ave., 

N. ¥. 6.5 1,4 wit pea Mrs. Anthony Conrad Eise 

Daughters of ‘Veterans a the Civil War 
— a Usk), 7326 18th St., N. W., Washin: 
on, D. 
Miss Grace Hurd. 

Deaf, American Assoc. to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to to the (1890), Volta Bureau, Los 

, Washington, D. C.; 2,200: Sec. pe 

overtes "1545 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. ¥ 

Deaf, Conference of Executives. of American Soha 
for the (1868), 
D. C.; Chmn. Exec. Committee, Percival Hall. 

Deaf, Convention of American Instructors of the | 
(1850): 1,200; Pres., E. A. Stevenson, School for 
Deaf, Berkeley, Calif. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity (1844), 50 Vander- 
ue Ave., N. Y. C.; abt. 25,000; -Sec., WwW. W. 

er. 

DeMolay, Order of (1919), 201 E. Armour Blvd., 

Ag ete Mo.; 1,500,000; Sec. Gen., Frank 


C.; 35,000; Permanent Resident Officer, — " 


Kendall Green, Washington, — 


Dental Assoc., American (1859), 212 E. Stipek 


St., Chicago, Te: 


48,000; Sec., Dr. Harr f 
Pinney se; 


Design, ae Arts Institute of (1916), 304 E. 44th 
N.Y. C.; John W. ; 


St., 


rm, hn 
Lewis G. Adams. ‘Cross; ‘Sec., 


Disabled American Veterans of the World War 


(1920), 2840 Melrose Ave. 


Cincinnati, 
42,500; Nat’l Adjt., Vivian > 


Ohio; 
. Corbly. 


Down Town Association (1860), 60 Pine St., N.Y. 


C.: 


1,220; Sec., Alfred E 
Dragon, Im 


Order of the (Milit 
‘Grand Custodian of ph te, nae es Geo 
Lake Ave., Chews, 


Leigh, 


J. ‘i 
rr iia Guild of the. Authors League of America a 


(1921), 6 39th ‘Sts Ney. es 
Richard Wivagens. f Cap ABRs 


Druggists’ Assoc., Nat’l Wholesale (1882), 330. w. 


42nd St., N. Y. C.; 661; Exec. Vice-Pres., E. 
Druid Bnlted 

ruids, U Ancient Order of, Supreme 

f U. A. (America, 1831; Englani Teo oe 

15, 000 ea United States; Sup. Sec., C arles Gq. 

Geider, 29 So. Delaware St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dry Goods Assoc., Nat’l Retail’ (1911), 101. 

St. coe YuiG:; 5, 700; Gen. Man., 101 lw. 31s 
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Dry Goods ee het Wholesale (1928), 40 
‘Worth St., N. 150; Exec, Sec., Henry 
Eagles, Fraternal Order f ee, Kirkwood Bldg., 
ansas City, Mo.; 585,0) John S. Parry. 
Eastern Star, Order of the Grand — (1896), 
Masonic og a 13th St. and New York Ave., 
Washington, D . C.; 10,527; Gr. Sec., Mrs. Rose 
. st 
res Star, Oriental Se iy Chapter (1916), 71 
131st St., N. Y. 500 adults, 50 children; 
Bee, a Ba: Williams, 203 W. 140th St., (Apt. 

Economic ed American (1885), 
University, Evanston, I.; 
James Washington Bell. 

Economie Research, Nat’l Bureau of (1920), 1819 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; 27 members and directors; 
Exec. Dir., William J. Carson. 

Economy League, Nat'l (1932), are Madison Ave., 
N, Y. C.: 5,000; Exec. Dir., FH. W. Sundelof. 

Edison Electric Institute (i933), 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 200; Man. Dir., H. S. Bennion; 
Sec., Mae B. Woods. 

Editorial Association, National (1885), 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; 3,723; address com- 
munications to the Executive Secretary. 

oe! American Council on (1918), 744 Jack- 
son Pl., W., Washington, D. C.; 496 organiza- 
pore. aeons "and universities: Pres., George F. 


Northwestern 
4,436; Sec., Prof, 


ee aT — — _— tes ee (1857), 1201— 

bot BF. “ ashington, D. C.; 203,400; 
Sec., Willard E. Givens. 

Education, Council = a Boards of — 
744 Jackson Pl., N. Washington, D. C.; Gen 
Sec., Gould Wickey.” 

Education See gee ee Ine., Southern (1937), 726 
gackea. F L, N. W., Washington, D: C.; Sec., 
Dr. Emmett J. Scott. 

oo raw of International (1919), 2 W. 

Sth St., N. ae Dir., Stephen Duggan. 

sth ah “Corps at’l Assoc. (Philippine & China 
Veterans) (Pan) abt. 40,000 survivors of Phil- 
ippine expeditions of Spanish-American War; 
Nat’l Historian & Record Keeper, George S. 
Geis, 8013 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

cg ret Manufacturers Assoc., Nat'l (i926), cn 

iat Bt. N. Y¥.'C.; 36%: Ifan. Dir., WwW. 


nald. 
Electrical Boa ws -» N. ¥. (1881), 29 W.. 39th 
St., N. Y. C.; 500; Sec., 


. Neave. 
Eashtvochocalcsl Society, Ine. (1902), Columbia 
con ee, 119th St. & Broadway, N. Y. C.; 
Jae Dr. Colin G. Fink. 

e U. 8S. A., B. & P. O., of, Grand Lodge 
rete a0 Lake View Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 500,- 
000; Gr. Exalted Ruler, Joseph G. Buch, "Tren- 
ton, N. J.; ‘- ir all 2 a 

. Lodge 


Elks of the U. o., vot N 


No, 1 (1868), S00 Sagat, 9 N. Y. a: 2,490; 
Sec., William T. Phillips. 

Engine and Boat Manufacturers. eine, 1 Assoc. 
of (1904), 420 Lexington Ave., nY ; 154; Sec., 


Ira Han 
Engineering Foundation (1914), 29 W. 39th Bes 
Y. C.; Dir., O. E. Hovey; Sec., John H. 


Beping Society, Iluminating (1906). 51 Madi- 
Bartacert Nira stees, i Waiter’ Ci (isos) ee Ww. 
eerin ‘rus ne, 3 

sot 8t.. . Y. C.; Sec., John H. R. Arms 
Enginee mer. Assoc of (1915), 8 So. Michigan 
eas cs pee Tll.; 6,000; Nat’l Sec., M. E. Mc- 
ver 
En =e —: na i! of ag Soe 15 West St., 
ed Bee er An, ot eee inteal ( 1 (i884) 33 W. 
er. Inst. 0: ec ca $ 
tine." N. ¥. C.; 17,500; Nat’l Sec., H. H. Hen 


Eng mer. Inst. of Mining ae Metal- 
Tnrsteal Cat ee W. 39th St., N. By! ; 13,500; 
, Dr ; 
S, ee ener ot (1912), R, E, Gross Bldg., 
ree nae i Lonsulting isan Fred 
Gross; Act, Sec., W. A. 
E rs, fants: Soc. of eee seh St. 
1,340; Sec., Raymond Olney 
Amer. Soc.’ of Civil (1852), 33 Ww. 39th 
16,510; Sec., George T. Seabury. 
E ‘s, Amer. Soc. of Heating & Ventilating 
"Gass 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 3,100; Sec., 
utchinson. 
E Amer. Soc, se Naval M1888) Bureau of 
avy Dept., Washington, i 
| Sec. Treas. Lt. Commander J. E Hamilton, 


ngineet . Soc. of Mechanical (1880), 29 W, 
39th on N. . C.; 14,523; 5 Gs Bs Dayies, 


Engineers’ Institute of America, Television (1940), 
763 Gower St, Hollywood, Cal.; 100; Sec., Arthur 
A. Stern. 

Engineers, Radio—(see Radio Engineers) 

Engineers, Soc. of Amer. Military (1919), 808 Mills 
Bidg., Washington, D. C.; 8,029; Sec., Major 
William Bowie. 

Engineers, it si of Automotive (1905), 29 W, 39th 
St.. N.Y. i & 500; Sec., John A. C, Warner. 
Engineers Soe. of the City of N. Y¥., Municipal 
(1903), 29 W. 39th St., N. Y. C.; 600; Sec., Alfred 

Brahdy. 

Engineers, Soc. of Motion Picture (1916), Hotel 

gee Ars N. Y. C.; 1,289; Sec., James Frank, 
356 W. 44th St., N. ¥. GC. 

Engliske Speaking Union of the U. S. (1920), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.; 15,000; Sec., Frank 
S. Coan, 1528 RCA Bldg., as above, 

Epiphany Gall of America, Inc. (1924), 9148—193d 
St., Hollis, L. I., N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Jane Nagle 
Brooks. 

Episcopal Actors’ Guild of America, Inc. (1925), 
1 E. 29th St., N. ¥. C.; 1,800; 1st Vice-Pres, & 
Chmn. of Council, The Rev, Randolph Ray, D.D.; 
Sec., Percy Moore. 

Epworth League—(see M. E. Church) 

Erectors’ Assoc., Nat'l (1906), 33 W. 42nd Bt., 
N. Y. C.; 32; Sec., Miss Bessie L. Crocker. 

Eta Kappa Nu Asso. (1904), Dillsburg, Pa.; 7,713; 
Hxac. Sec., Alton B, Zerby, P. O. Drawer ¢C, as 
above. 

Ethnological Society, Amer, (1916), American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Central Park West at 
77th St., N. Y. C.; 259; Sec., Cora DeBois. 

Eugenics Research Association—(see Research in 
Human Heredity.) 

Eugenics Society, Inc., American (1926), 50 W. 
50th St., N. ¥. C.; 600; Sec., Rudolf C, Bertheau. 

Evangelical Students, League ef (1925), Reformed 
Episcopal Seminary, 25 So. 43nd St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; 1,000; Field Sec., Robert Nicholas. 

Exchange Club, Nat’l (1917), Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio; 40,000? Nat’] Sec., Herold 
M. Harter. 

Family Welfare maeet, of America (1911), 122 E 
22nd St., N. Y. 220 agency members, 723 in- 
dividuals; Gen, Sire Linton B. Swift, Rm. 1504, 
as above. 

Farm Bureau Federation, Amer. (1919), 58 E. 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill.; 400,000 farm 
families; Sec., R. W. Blackburn, 

Farmer Labor Political Federation Orne 2298 
Doswell Ave., St. Paul, Minn,; 110,000 Nat’l Or- 
ee. Howard Y. Williams; Sec., ’ Mlizabeth 

acon. 

Federal Grand Jury—(see Grand Jury) 

Federation of Churches—(see Churches). 

Fencers League of America, Amateur Geo, 1,250; 
Pres., Dr. John R. Huffman, 522 W. 52d" St. 
N. Y.C.; ee Ervin Acel, Van Passel Apts., 
Tarrytown, N 

Fifth Avenue magia Inc. (1907), 350 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y.C.; 1,000; Sec., Thomas W. Hughes. 

Fire Underwriters—(see Underwriters). 

Firemen’s Assoc. of Greater N. Y., Uniformed 
(1917), 63 Park Row, N. Y. C.; 8,650; Sec., Mich- 
ael Collins, Rm, 407, as aboy 

First Avenue Assoc., Ine, (128), “719 First Ave., 
Bax. O., B00; Sec., J, J. Hag! 

Fisheries Society Amer (i870), 822 Investment 
Bldg., Washington, D Sec.-Treas., 
Gordon, c/o Penna. Gate TR enenaatene Harris- 


burg, a 
F Re oclation, U, §, a2). 923 15th St., N. W,, 
ashington, D. C.; es. Gen., Col. James A. 


ae Act. Sec., rs. *Sieanor "Austin 

Flag Assoc., American (1888), 1414 Oxford St., 
Philad elphia, Pa.; Founder & Gen. Dir., Col. 
William T. Kerr, 524 Arbor Rd. Yeadon-Lans- 
downe, Pa.; Sec,, Mrs. D. Edwin Miller, 6623 
Jackson St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, Soc. of 
American (1883), Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
3,500; Sec., Robert H. Roland. 

Flushing Historical Society (1903), Flushing Branch 
Library, 41-25 Main St., Flushing, Y.; 160; 
Lae ot se Haynes Trebor, 39-01 Main ‘SEE 

ushing, 

Folks Arts Deukee (1926), 670 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 
350; Dir. Elizabeth Burchenal; Sec., Ruth Bur- 
chenal. 
at Arts of the U. S,; marl Committee on (19: P) 

Forno Filth Ave. N.Y. C.; 61; Sec,, Ruth 
ahens 1. 


Folk parce Society, Amer. (1916), a Fifth Ave., 
ela 


250; Sec., Ruth Burche: 
Foreign Poli ‘assoc., Inc. (1918), 22 E. 38th 6t., 
18, 215; Sec., Miss Dorothy Flagg Leet. 
Poeari Cradle Council , Inc., Nat’l (1914), 26 
Beaver St., N. Y. C.; Chmn., James A. Farrell; 
Sec., Lindsay Crawford. 
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Foresters of America, Supreme Court (1889) 185 
Church St., py Haven, Conn.; Supreme Sec., 
James J. Walsh 

Foresters, Soc. of American fers 825 Mills Bldg., 
17th hf Pennsylvania Ave., N. W e A A eigen ty 
D. C.; 4,573;, Exec. Sec., H. EB, Clepper 

Forestry Assoc., ‘American Ust5), ho17th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; 14,000; Exec. Sec., 
Ovid Butler. 

Forty and Eight, The (1920), 777 No. Meridian St., 
maaeoNs, Ind.; 43,000; Corr. Nat’l, C. Ww. 


ery. 

agna Street Property Owners £ ee Assoc., 
Inc. (1919), 50 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C.; 500; Exec. 
Vice-Pres., L. P. Hooper. 

Foundation for Positive Health—(see Health.) 

Founders and Patriots of America, N. Y., Society 
of the Order of (1896); 218; Sec., Horace Willard 
Richter, Hotel Pierrepont, 55 Pierrepont St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

France-America Society (1911), 2 Rector St., 
N, Y. C.; 150; Sec., Maurice Force. 

Franklin Institute, The (1824), Benjamin Franklin 
Pkwy. at°20th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 4,162; Dir., 
Dr. Henry Butler ‘Allen. 

Fraternal Congress of America, Nat'l (1887), 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill.; 6,500,000; Sec., 
Foster F. Farrell. 

Freemasons—(see Masons). 

French Alliance in the United States or eee 
Federation of (1902), 22 E. 60th St., C.; 
Sec.-Gen., Pierre Bedard. 

French Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., Inc. 
(1896), 4 E. 52nd St., N. Y. C.; 920; Exec. Sec., 
Firmin Guego, 

French Eoetitate 4 in the U. S. (1911), 22 E. 60th St., 
Ni Y: 00; Dir., Pierre Bedard; Sec. Gen., 
Albert L. Hoffman. 

French Legion of Honor, fne., Amer. Soc. of the 
(1924), 522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Exec. Vice-Pres., 
W. Francklyn Paris. 

Friends of de Grasse, Society of the (1930), Sec., 
Philip R. Dillon, Redding Ridge, Conn. 

-Friends’ General Conference (1900), 1515 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 16,781; Sec., J. Barnard 
Walton. 

penne of Lafayette, American (1932), Easton, 

900; Sec,, Theodore E. Norton, Lafayette 
College, as above. 

Fruit and Vegetable wert ie Nat’l League of 

Wholesale French (1893), 512 F St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; 500; Sec., Horace H. Herr. 

Gas Association, American (1918), 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 6,000; Man. Dir., Alexander For- 
ward; Sec., Kurwin R. Boyes. 

Gemological ‘Institute of America (1931), 541 So. 
Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif.; Pres., Robert 


M. Shipley. 
Gem Society, “American (1934), 541 So. Alexandria, 
800; Sec., Mrs. Dorothy Phe- 


ee Ange es, Cal.; 

Us 

Genetic Assoc., American (1903), 308 Victor Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; 3,733; Man. Editor, Robert 


C. Cook. 
Geographer: Assoc, of American (1904); 164; 
Pres., Prof. Carl O: Sauer, Dept. of Geography, 


Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal.; Sec., Prof. 
Preston E. James, Dept. of Geography, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, ch. 
pecerseaic Society, National (1888), 16th and M. 
Washington, D. C.; 1,100,000; Pres., Dr. 
Gilbert Grosvenor; Sec., Dr.’George W. Hutchi- 


Viecaraphical Scciety, American (1852), Bro 
jo at 15 me St., N. : E ee 


ou Y. C.; 3,110; Dir., John 
rig: 
eae ao Society of America, Inc. (1888), 419 W. 
egies YW; Cis 162; Sec., Dri Charice © 
Berkey? 


German Beneficial Union of Pittsburg (1892), 
1505-7 Carson St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 32,228; Sec., 
German Press ‘Club, N.Y. (1886), 
erman Press Clu Y. (1886), 22 No. Willia: 
eee aah: <i of fie Gigs et 8 ¥ Heide. 5 
erman Society oi e yot N. ¥ (1784), 147 
Fourth Ave., N. 500; Man., Albert Bossert. 
Gideons, ’ The’ (Chaistian Commere al Men’s Asso- 
ciation of merce) (1899), 502. So. State St., 
Chicago, Ill.; abt. 10,000; Sec., Nellie F. Dewar. 
Girl Scouts, Inc. (1915), 14 W. 49th Bt. Ni Yeuc!: 
617,020; Sec., Mrs. Thomas H. Beck, 
Girl Scouts Federation of Greater New York, Inc. 
(1930), 670 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 23 ,013; 
__ Bxec. Sec., Mrs. Mabel L. Thompson, 
Girls Clubs, "Inc., N. Y. League (1885), "55 W. 44th 
St., N. Y. C.; 900; Sec., Miss Ruth E. Qui gley. 
Girls’ Friendly Soclaty of the U. S. A. (1877), 386 


Fourth Ave., 
ey es ; 25,000; Exec. Sec., Miss 
Girls Service League of America (1908), 138 E. 19th 


St., N. Y. C.; Exec. Dir., Miss Stella A. Miner. 


Goat Society, ‘American (consolidated 1938; Int’l 
Dairy Goat Record Assoc., 1927, Amer. Goat 
Soc., 1935), University Place, Lincoln, Nebr., 
500; *sec., John P. Brox. « 

Gold Star Mothers, Inc., American eee New 
Colonial Hotel, Washington, D. C.; Nat’l Corr. 
Sec., Mrs. Elizabeth H. ah 312 E. Plym- 
outh St., Inglewood, Calif 

Golf Association, U.S. (1894), 93 £. 57th St., N.Y. 
C.:; 898; Sec., Frank M. H ardt. 

Good Templars, Int’l Gide: of (1905), 1459 Boule- 
vard, West Hartford, Conn.; Sec., Alfred Abra- 
hamson. 

Gorgas Memorial Institute—(see Medicine, Gorgas 
Memorial). 

Governmental Research Assoc. (1915), 1313 E. oon 
St., Chicago, Ill.; 600; Sec.-Treas., Robert 
Paige, 

Governmental Research, Inc., Citizens Bureau of 
(1938), 180 State St., ‘Albany, N. Y.; 21,000 sub- 
scribers; Exec. Vice Pres., Abbett Pulliam. 

Governmental Research, Inc., Detroit Bureau of 
(1916), 5135 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 125; Dir., 
Lent D. Upson. 

Governers’ Conference (1908), 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago, Ill; 48 State Governors and 4 Terri- 
torial Governors; Chmn., Exec. Committee, 
Gov. William H. Vanderbilt, State Capitol, 
Providence, R. I.; Sec., Frank "Bane, Chicago. 

Grand Army, of the Republic (est. April 6, 1866). 

Grand Army of the Republic, Nat’l Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps (Auxiliary to) (1883); Sec., Emma,W. 
Campbell, 3514 Pleasant Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Grand Jurors’ Assoc., Federal, for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of N. Y.; (1927), 101 Federal Bldg., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 350; Sec., Waldo T. Hunter. 

Grand Jurors Assoc., "Queens County (1925), 450; 
Pres., Emil C. Zimmermann, 8823—74th Ave., 
Glendale, N. Y.; Sec., G. Edward Gordon, 8522— 
123rd St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Grand Jury Assoc., of N.Y. County (1913), Ss 
Lafayette St., N. Y. C.; 500; Sec., Joseph A 
Hanff, aa £03, as above. 

Grand Jury . for the Southern Dist. of N. Y., 
Federal "Ligon “101 Park Ave. oy IN. YitGi Miser. 
G. Crawford Eadie, 

Grand Street Boys’ Association (1920), 106-8 W. 
55th St., N. Y. C.; abt. 3,000; Pres., Jonah J. 

Goldstein; Sec., Max Bernstein. 

Graphic Arts, Amer. Institute of (1914), 115 E. 40th 
St., N. Y. C.; 525; Exec. Sec., Blanche Ree 

Greater New York Fund (1938), 52 Wall St., N. 
an bg Pres., James G. Blaine; Sec., George ke 

ec: 

eer Health Federation—(see Health Federa- 
ion 

Gynecological Soc., American (1876); 130; Sec., Dr. 
Richard. W. Te Linde, Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Gyro International (1912), 786 Union Commerce 
pe. Cleveland, Ohio; "4,000; Sec., Edmund L. 

a 

pe tee Horse Society, American (1891), Norshon 
Road, Merrick, L. I., N. ¥.; 120; Sec. Guriey 6: 

mea” ai Merrick, L. I, N. Y, 

omens’ Zionist Or ization 

America (1912), 1860 Broadway, NYC: “A, 500. 
Reed junior members; Exec. Sec., Jeannette -N. 

Reevh Council, Inc., Nat’l (1921), 50 W. 50th St., 

YG voluntary health agencies: Bus. 
Men, ee Thomas C. Edwards; Sec., Miss Dorothy 

Health Federation of America, Inec., Group (1940 
5 E. 57th St., Y. C.; Sec., Charles A. Patton. 

bea, cries Foundation for Positive (1919), 50. E. 
50th N. Y. C.; Exec. Officer, Mrs. 
Coons ‘Sec., Mrs. Milton L’Ecluse. 

Health, Physical Education, ene Recreation, Amer. 


Assoc. for (a dept. of the Nat’l.E = 
=a? frees. Present eine ah oe 
2 Washin 
ait BN Neilson, gton C.; Exec. Sec. ae 
ear ee eS Soc. for the H: 
1537 3 Sour ‘St. , Washington, D and Pies ae 
Exec. Dir., Miss Betty C. Wright. Wey 
Heart Assoc.,. ee Amer. (1923), 50 W 50th St., 
ae C.; 2,150; Office Sec., Miss Bene Pe. 


Hebrew Congregations, Union of Ameri 
34 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio; 503 toneeeone 
tions, 55,000 members; Sec., Rabbi George Zepin, 


Hebrew Educational Society’ (1899), 564 Hi = 
aie pea Brooklyn, N. Y,; pone Naty 


Hebrew_ Sheltering and Immi| 
ry (1884), 425-37 Latayene Btn ie Spoiety 
75,000; Sec., Isaac L. Asofsky. 
Helms Athletic Foundation (1936), 401 W. Gar- 
land -» Los Angeles, Cal.: Prax, Pats H, 
Helms; Man, Dir., W. R. Bill Schroeder. 
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‘ Red Bank, N. 


Ly Supreme ore of (1915), 615 F St., 
| W., Washington, D. C.; 2,500; Sec., William 
L Houston. 


Hibernians, Ancient Order of (1859), 1648 West~ 
mont. Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 50,000; Nat'l Sec., 
Leo Kelly. 

Highways Assoc., Nat’l (1912)), Bass River, Cape 
Cod, Mass.; over 1,000,000 adherents; Founder & 
Pres., Charlies H. Davis. 

Historical Assoc., Amer. (1884), 740-15th St., N. 
Ww., Washington, D. C.; 3,533: Exec. Sec., Con- 
yers Read, Univ. of Pennsyly ania, Philadelphia, 


Historical Assoc., N. State (1899), Ticonderoga, 
N..Y.; 1,900; Sec., Frederick B, Richards, P. O. 
Box 638,’ Glens Falls, N. ¥. 

os Society, National (1915), 175 Fifth Ave., 

. ¥. C.; Sec., Arthur Linton Handley. 

Histeringd "Society, New Alte (1804), 170 Central 
Park West, N. Y. C.; 1,000; Dir., P. J. Wall. 

Holland Society of New York (1885), 90 West St., 
1 limited to 1,000; Sec., Frank H. Vedder, 
165 Broadway, Ny Wu. 

Home Economics Assoc., American (1908), 620 Mills 
Bidg., Washington, D. C.; 15,150; Exec. Sec., 
Miss Edna Van Horn. 

Home Market Club (1887), 38 Chauncy St., Boston, 
Mass.; 250: Sec., William H. Cliff. 

Home Missions Council (1908), 297 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 30 constituent boards and societies: 
Exec, Sec., Rev. Mark A. Dawber. 

Home Missions, Council of Women for (1908), 297 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; constituent members of 22 
national, denominational home missions Boards 
and Societies; Exec. Sec., Miss Edith E. Lowry. 

Home Owners, Municipal Committee for Relief of 
(1934), 84 William St., N. Y. C.; Gen. Chmn., 
’ James N. MacLean, Rm. 1506, as above. 

Homeopathy, Amer. Institute of (1845), 280 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y¥. C.; 4,000; address all com- 
munications to the eee Manager. 

Horological Institute of America (1921), National 


Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.; 500;. 


Sec., Ralph E. Gould. 
Horse Show Assoc. of America, Ltd., Nat’l (1883), 
90 Broad St., N. Y. C.; 21 Directors; Vise Pres., 


Whitney Stone, as above; Sec., Jo! s. Wise, 
ae ind Albemarle County Bldg., ‘Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 


Horticultural cole, of N. ¥. (1900), 598 Madison 
Ave., N. 3,500; Pres., Henry F. DuPont; 
Sec., Eisieoes €, Hay. 

Hospital Assoc., re (1898), 18 E. Division St., 

cago, Ill.; 5,043; Sec., Dr. Bert Caldwell. 

Hospital Fund of New York, United (1879), aaet 


Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., David H. Mc-- 
Alpin Pyle. 

iotel Assoc, of the U. . eA: Canada, Amer. 

(1910), 221 W. 57th St., Xe 59 hotel asso- 


ciations, 5,500 individual reais “bres, and Exec. 
Dir., Thomas D. Green. 

Huguenot ne of America (1883), 122 E. 58th 
SN Sec., Miss Margaret A. Jackson. 
Humans eet Amer. sem. 135 Washington 
Ave., Albany, N. Sec., Eric H. Hansen. 

Hunts ip me bral Sasa Assoc.) 

Ice Boat and Yacht Club, North Shrewsbury (1880), 

J.; 103; Rec, Sec., John N. Dar- 

ling, Riverside Drive, as above 

* Ice Industries, Nat’l] Assoc. of (1917), 228 No. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; 1,800; Exec. Sec., 
Mount Taylor. 

eters, Ine., Society of (1901), 128 E. 63d St., 

Y. C.; 300; Sec., Arthur Jenkins. 

Eeicrent Welfare, Inc., Nat'l Institute of (1935), 
2 W. 45th St., N. Y. G.; 60 local agency mem- 
bers, 400 individual members; Exec. Dir., Edith 

' Terry Bremer. 

Indian an Rights Association (1882), 301 So. 17th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; abt. 1,000; Sec., Lawrence E. 

Industral Conf. Board, Inc., Nat'l (116), 

us! onference rd, iy 
247 Park Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,665; Sec., Caleb H. 
Hodges. 

ndustrial Democracy, League for (1921), 112 E. 

ing SL, N.Y. C.. 3,000; Exec. Dir., Dr. Harry 
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Se 
ie ara. nc. 
1937), 120 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 


A. sack. 

bee of ar City of N. Y., Amer. (1828), fet E. 
cart d St., N. te a ging Tr Trustee, Dr. H. H. 
on: Sec., rari erri 
toseee Society of N. Y., Ss * 1901), 107 Wil- 
_ Ham St., N. Y. C.; 1,432; address all communica- 
paces to ‘the Saar 
ernational House, N. Y.,-Alumni Assoc. of 
tttose), 500 Riverside prive, WN. Y. C.; 2,300; 

+ Sec.; K..P. Damlamian. 


Nat’l Foundation for 
Exec. Sec., Peter 


International Lyceum Association (1903), Suite 332, 
Auditorium Hotel, 430 So. Michigan 'Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; 300; Exec. Sec., Miss Caroline Mc- 

ee 

nterracial Cooperation, Inc., Commission on 
(1919), 710 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 124; 
Bcie Dir., Will W. Alexander; Sec., Miss.ddmitly 


investment Bankers Assoc. of America (1912), 23 
So. Clark esi Chicago, Ill.; 712; Exec. Sec., 
Alden H. Litt: 

Iron and Steel institnte =(o0e American Tron. 

Italian Chamber of Commerce in N, Y¥. (1887), 80 
Broad St., N. ¥. C.; 500; Pres., Andrea Brancato. 

Italy America Society, Inc. (1918), 122 EB. 58th St., 
N. ¥. C.; 800; Exec. Sec., Alberto Garabelli. 

Izaak Walton League of America (1922), Rm. 1167 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Il; Exec. Sec., 
Kenneth A. Reid. 

Japan Socey (1907), 527 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. C.; 
700; Pres., Henry W. Taft. 

Jewelers Assoc,, Amer. Nat’l Retail (1906), 22 W. 
48th St., N. Y. C.; 3,026; Sec., Charles T. Evans. 

Jewelers Security Alliance of the U. 8. (1883), 535 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. O.; 1,800; Sec., James H. Noyes, 
Rm. 905, as above. 

Jewish Agricultural Soc., Inc. (1900), 301 E. 14th 
St., N. Y. C.; Gen. Man., Gabriel Davidson; Sec., 
Reuben Arkush. 

Jewish Braille hag Pk of America (1931), 1825 
Harrison Avye., N. ¥. C.; 2,500; Sec., Leopold 
Duboy. 

Jewish Committee, American (1906), 386 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,159; Sec., Morris D. Waldman, 

Jewish’ Federations and Welfare Pande: Inc., Coun- 
cil of (1932), 165 W. 46th St., N. bee asi mem- 
ber agencies; Exec. Dir., H. L. Lur 

Jewish Historical Society, Amer. (1902), 3080 
Broadway, N. Y. C.; 375; Corres. Sec., A. M. 
Friedenberg. 

Jewish Philanthropic Societies of N, Y, City, Fed- 
eration for the Support of (1917), 71 W. 47th St., 
N. Y. C.; Exec. Vice-Pres., Solomon Lowenstein. 

Jewish War cade of the U. S. (1896), 276 Fifth 
Ave., 50,000; Nat’l Adjt., Abe Cohen. 

Jewish. Welfare ‘Board (1917), 220 Fifth Ave., N. 
¥. C.; 400,000; 323 community centers; Exec. 
Dir., Louis’ Kraft. 

Jewish Women, Nat’l Council (1893), 1819 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C.; 60,000; Exec. Dir., 
M. Robison. 

Job’s or Order of (1919), Omaha, Nebr.; 
abt. 000; Sup. Sec., Mrs. Nan Martin, 341 No. 
35th as above. 

Judicature. Society, Amer. (1913), 2,300; Sec., Her- 
bert Harley, Law School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Juilliard Musical Foundation (1920), 31 ‘Nassau St., 
N. Y. C.; Sec., M. Steilen. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund (1917), Edwin R, 
Embree; Sec., William C, Hayg 

Junior Colleges—(see Colleges, Amer. Assoc.) 

Junior League of the City of N, ¥. (1901), 221 E. 
71st St., N. Y. C.; 1,800; Sec,, Miss Marian W, 
Raymond. 

of America, Inc. eats Seeet., of the 


Junior Leagues 
(1921), Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 34,000; 
Exec. Sec., Mrs. De Forest Van Slyck 
Junior Mechanics—(see Mechanics of the U. S.). 
Junior Fone: National (1938), National Patrol 
pcan Florence, Ore.; 29,364; Exec. Sec., Grace 
owell 


Pres., 
‘ood. 


sea Club, American (1884), 221 Fourth Ave. x 
Y. shit 


245 member clubs; Exec. Vice Pres., C 
TT Tinie Sec., Perry B. Rice. 


Kindergorten A Association, Nat’l (1909), 8 W. 40th 


C.; 2,250; Exec. Sec., Miss Bessie 

iota: 
aor Hr pansion ene Sons, Int’l] Order of The 
(1886), 144 E. 37th St., N. Y. C.; 70,000; Exec. 


Sec., Kriss Kate C. Hall. 

Kiwanis International (1915), 520 No. puenienn 
eve. & Chicago, Ill.; 110,000; Sec., Fred. C. W. 

ar) 

Knights. ‘of Columbus (1882), 45 Wall St., New 
Haven, Conn.; 416,750; Supreme Knight, is 
P. Mati thews: Supreme Secretary, Joseph 
Lamb, P. O. Drawer 1670, Cibtan OIA Me eee : 

Knights of the Golden Eagle 18 o. Broa 
st Philadelphia, Pa.; 30,000; Sec., Fred Ww. 


Anton 
Knights of Pythias (1864), 1054 Midland Bank 
Bldg., A Ea ee 272,745; Sec., Harry 


Knights ibe the Round Table—(see Round Table 
A arab ye pl Stale: of INI Sn 
Knights Templar, ate o fe 0) so om-~ 
canons, cisi4), 521 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.;-17,179; 
Grand Recorder, John B. Mullan, 608 Pterminal 
Bldg., Rochester, Xe 


Mrs, Sophia — 
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Knights of the White Camellia (1867), St. Albans, 
W. Va.:. 100,000; Hon. Grand Commander, Geo. 
E, Deatherage. 

Kosciuszko Foundation (1925), 
N. Y. C.; Sec., Stephen P. Mizwa. 

Ku Klux Klan, Knights of the (1915), 3155 Roswell 
Rd., Atlanta, Ga.; 4,500,000; Imperial Wizard, 
James A. Colescott; Sec., T. J. McKinnon, P. O. 
Box 1204, Atlanta, Ga. 

Labor Committee for Palestine, Nat’l (1923), 275 
Ith Ave., N. Y. C.; 500,000; Nat’l Sec., Isaac 
Hamlin. ; 

Labor Foundation, Inc. (1935), Lancaster Pike and 
Old Baltimore Rd., Wilmington, Del.; 7 Trus- 
tees; Sec., Dr. C. Lalor Burdick. 

Laber Legislation, Amer. Assoc. for (1906), 131 E. 
23rd St., N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., John B. Andrews. 

Ladies of the Orient, Supreme Royal Zuanna 
(1921); 3,000; Sec., Mrs. Katherine Wallace, R. 
D. 1, Derby, N. Y. ‘ 

Land-Grand Colleges—(see Colleges). 

Landscape Architects—(see Architects, Amer. Soc. 
of Landscape). 

Language Assoc. of American, Modern (1883), 100 
Washington Square East, N. Y. C.; 4,419; Sec., 


Percy W. Long. ; 
es Int’] Auxiliary (1924), 420 Lex- 


Language Assoc., 
ington Ave., N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Mary 


Bray. 
Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological Soc., 


149 E. 67th St., 


Yne., Amer. (1895), 708 Medical Arts Bldg., 
Rochester, N. Y.; 450; Sec., Dr. C. Stewart 
Nash 


La Scciete des Quarante Hommes et Huit Chevaux 
—(see Forty and Hight). 

Law, Amer. Soc. of International (1906), 700 Jack- 
son Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 1,000; Sec., 
George A. Finch. 

Law Institute, American (1923), 3400 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 948; Dir. Wm. Draper Lewis. 

Law League of America, Commercial (1895), 111 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill.; 4,500; Exec. Sec., 
Mac Alan Freitag, Rm. 1901, as-above. 

Law Schools, Assoc. of American (1900), 91 law 
schools, abt. 1,500 law teachers; Sec., 
Shepherd, Law School, Duke Univ., Durham, No. 
Car. 

Lawyers Assoc., N. Y. County (1908), 14 Vesey St., 
N. Y. C.; 5,660; Sec., Terence J. McManus. 

League of Nations Association, Inc. (1923), 8 W. 
40th St., N. Y. C.; 9,000; Sec., Clark M. Eichel- 
berger. 

Learned Societies, Amer. Council of (1919), 907 
Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D.C.; 40 dele- 
gates; 2 from each of 20 constituent societies; 
Dir., Waldo G. Leland. 

Legal Aid Organizations, Nat’l Assoc. of (1923); 44; 


Sec., John S. Bradway, Law School, Duke Uni- | 


versity, Durham, No. Car. 

Legal Aid Society (1876), 11 Park Pl. N. Y. C.; 
Sec., Henry C. Alexander. 

Legion of Decency, Nat’l (1934), 485 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Rev. John J. McClafierty. 

Legion of Valor—(see Army and Navy Legion of 
Valor). \ 

Legislators’ Association, Amer. (now part of State 
Governments, Council of). 

Leonard’ Wood Memorial for the Eradication of 
ReDPOSy (1927), 1 Madison Ave., Y¥ 2 -Pres.; 
Perry Burgess. 

Lepers, Inc,, American Mission to (1920), 156 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 41,000; Gen. Sec., Emory Ross. 
Libraries Assoc., ‘Special (1909), 31 E. 10th St., 
R Y. C.; 2,600; Sec., Mrs. Kathleen Brown Stib- 

e: 


ns. 
_ Library Assoc., American (1876), 520 No. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 15,000; Exec. Sec., Cart H. 
Milam, 


Library Foundation, American (1937), 1250 Hill- 
dale Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; Dir., William 
Houston Branch. 

Life Underwriters—(see Underwriters). 

Lions International (1917), 332 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; 140,000; Sec.-Gen., Melvin Jones, 
Rm? 350, as above. 

ay ecmre National Assoc., Inc. (1906), 295 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 200; Sec., W. Floyd 
Maxwell. 

Long Island Association (1927), 273. Pennsylvania 
Station, N. Y. C.; 1,200; Man. Dir., Meade C. 
Dibson. 

Loyal Orange Institution (1795), in Loughgall Co. 
Armagh, Ireland); 2539 Perrysville Ave., N. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 15,000; Sec., Robert McCreery. 

Luther League of America (1895), 405 Muhlenberg 
Bldg., 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 33,024; 
Exec. Sec., Rev. Paul M. Kinports. 


a sete tah Club of N, Y¥. C. (1905), 166 Er 73rd St., 


Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Lilian B. Barth. 


Harold | 


Magicians, Inc., Soc. of Amer. (1902), Hotel Barbi- 
zon-Plaza, N. ¥. C.; 1,000; Sec., Edward W. Dart, 
99 John St., N. Y..C. 

Mammalogists, American Soc. of (1919), Box 254 
ee E., College Station, Texas; Sec., Dr. W. B. 

avis. 

Management, Soc. for the Advancement of (1936) 
(merger of Taylor Soc., 1912, and Soc. of Indus- 
trial Engineers, 1917); 29 W. 39th St., N.Y. C.; 
1,900; Exec. Sec., Evelyn Buckley. 

Manufacturers, Nat’l Association of (1895), 14 W. 
49th St., N. Y. C.; Sec., Noel Sargent. 

Marine Underwriters—(see Underwriters). 

Maritime Asséc. of the Port of N. ¥. (1873), 80 
Broad St., N. Y. C.; 950; Sec., E. R. Richardson. 

Masonic Relief Assoc. of the U. S._ and Canada 
(1885), 43 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y.; 1,820,221; 
Sec., Frank L. Smith, Jr. 

Masons, F. & A.,, Grand Lodge (1781), Masonic 
Hall, 71 W. 23rd St., N. Y. C.; 249,382; Grand 
Sec., Charles H. Johnson. 

Masons, A. F. & A., Most Worshipful King Solomon 
Grand Lodge (1906), 71-73 W. 131st St., N. Y. C.; 
2,775; Sec., Herman G. Blackman. 

Masons, Supreme Council, 33d Degree (1813), 1117 
Statler Bidg., Boston, ass.; 213,598; Gr. Sec. 
Gen., Samuel H. Baynard, Jr. 

Massing-of the Colors, Soc. of the (1921), Hotel 
Plaza, Fifth Ave. at 59th St., N. Y¥. C.; 100; 
Sec., Major Charles A. DuBois. ; 

Master Boiler Makers—(see Boiler Makers). 

Mathematical Assoc. of Amer. (1915), 97 Elm St., 
Oberlin, O.; 2,250; Sec.-Treas., W. D. Cairns. 

Mathematical Society, Amer. (1888), 531 W. 116th 
St., N. Y..C.; 2,300; Sec., Dean R. G. D. Richard- 
son, Brown Univ., Providence, R. I. 

periserae per air eee of (1935), Wash- 

on Univ., . Louis, 0.; 250; i “ 
Paul R. Rider. pila 32 

Mayflower Descendants, Gen. Soc. of (1897), 420 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; 5,902; Sec., H. G. 

gia & _ 
ayflower Descendants, Society of (in N. Y. State) 
(1894), 120 E. 71st St., N. Y. Gi; 5 

Mette Jr. Peas) 
ayors, U. S. Conference of (1932), 730 Jackson 
Pl., Washington, D. C.; 180 cities over 50,000 in 

ine Pree Sec., Paul V. Betters. 
echanics 0: e U. S, of No. Amer., Junior Or 
United American (1853), 3029 No. reeds ser 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 150,000; Sec., James L. Wil- 
meth, Box 874, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mediaeval Academy of America (1925), 1430 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass.; 1,000 members 
plus 335 subscribers; Sec., G. W. Cottrell, Jr. 

Medical Association, American (1847), 535 No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill: 117,863; Sec. and 

Monee ake eg West. 
edical Service Assoc., Amer. (1936), 521 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; 50,000; 4 

wcioskee: ; 50,000; Man. Dir., B. deH. Mc- 
edical Society of the Co. of Kings and Aca 
of Medicine of Brooklyn (1822), 1313 sedeny 
ae Sore, N. Y.; 2,929; Sec., Dr. Thomas 


. Wood. 
Medical Soc. of the State of N. ¥. (1807), 292 i 
son Ave., N. ¥. C.; 17,000; Sec., br Peter eal 
Meapoat Womens areca er (1915), 50 W.- 50th 
we Ne YC; ; Sec., Dr. E 
waa Sie Los Angeles Cal. igh hab = 
edicine, Bureau of Cooperati 1 
mst % GC See. Martin W. area anna 
ine, Gorgas Memorial Insti i 
and Preventive (1921), 1835 Bye Ste oon 
ade ae NE D. C.; Sec. Gen., M: W. Ireland. 
edicine, N.¥; Academy of (1847), 2°, 103rd 
- N. Y. C.; 2,100; Dir., Dr. Herbert B. Wilcox: 
woe a James Ralph Scott. : y 
ental Hygiene, Amer. Foundation f 
ig ee, N. ¥ oe Secy, Clitore Wo Boos ap 
a) giene, International Committ . 
(1930), 50 W. 50th St. : ee fet 
wierd Ee St., N. Y. C.; Gen. Sec., Clif- 
ental Hygiene, Nat’l Committee for (1 
W. 50th St., N. Y. C.; 1,000; Pounce, ten 


W. Beers; Associate Sec., Paul O. Ko 
Mercantile ‘Assoc., Central (1912), 65 Fifth Ave 
pee 2 Coa Sec., wlosep E. Kean. i 

ercantile Exchange, N. Y. (18 

N. Y. C.; 434; Sec., Howard Reo ee 
Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., Amer, (1938), 11 

Broadway, N. Y. C.; 43; Sec., R. J. Baker. ” 
eee aes Se Assoc., Amer. (1921) 
aan: y, N. ¥. C.; 1,200; Sec., Leonard Sui_ 

erchants Assoc. of N. Y¥. 3 

N. Y.; 3,500; Sec., S. GO. Mest” 1) Die 
Meteorological Society, Amer. (1919), Blue Hill Ob- 


gos Milton, Mass.; 1,300; ’ Sec., Charles 
d : 
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Chur N. ¥. City Society of 
Meiheaist 150 Firth ene N.Y. G.r Exec. Sec., 
Frederick B. Newell. 

Methodist Church, The; Womari’s Division of 
Christian Service; Board of 5 coma 3 and Church 
Extension (1940), 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; over 
Aone ,000; tee Mrs. D, J. Bragg: Rec. Sec., Mrs. 


Methodist Episcopal Lome Board of Education My 
(1868), 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill.; 45; Sec. 
Harry Wright McPherson. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Epworth 
the (1890), 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill.; 
Sec., Dr. Edward D. Staples. 

Methodist Episcopal Chu Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the. Tiss) (see, Methodist 
Church, Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 
of which it is now a part.) 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the (1880) (see Methodist 
Church, Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 
of which it is now a part.) 

Mexican Society of N. ¥. (1909), 308 W. 34th St., 
N. Y. C.; 31,000; Pres., Francisco Juarez; Sec., 
Carmencita Reyes. 

Microscopical Society, N. ¥. (1877), Amer. Museum 
of Natural History, Central Park West at 79th 
St., N. Y. C.; 280; Corr. Sec., Fred A. Mennerich, 
3-5 Potter Pi., Weehawken, N. J. * 

grmesie Engineers—(see Engineers, Soc. of Ameri- 


n). 

Military and Naval Officers World War, Inc., N. 
Y¥. Society (1920); 758; Sec., Major N. W. Muller, 
625 Madison Ave., N. ni} 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the U. S. 

(1865), 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 2,100; 
Rec.-in-chief, Kane 8. Green. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the U. 
Commandery of the State of N. ¥. (1866), 4 a 
43d St., N. Y. C.; 300; Recorder, Lieut. Wm. 


League of 
767,876; 


Emory Pettit. 
ilitary Order of ir wong ena IN: Yi cenpit 
(1930), 4W. 43d S C.;'610; Adit., 


Walter N. Guthrie. 

Military Surgeons of the U. S., Assoc. of eg 74) 
Army Medical Museum, Washington, D. C.; 0; 
Sec., Maj. Gen. Harry L. Gilchrist, U. S. te Ret 

Mineralogical Society of America (1919); i, 042; 
Sec., Paul F. Kerr, Dept. of Geology, Columbia 
Univ., N. ¥. C. 

Missionary Assoc., American (1846), 287 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; Gen. Sec., Fred L. Brownlee. 

Moose Association, N. ¥. State (1914), Moose Tem- 
ple, Syracuse, N. Y.; 40,000 in the State; Sec., 
Roy R. Rumpff. 
foose, Loyal Order of (1888), oar Ti1.; 
341,842; Sup. Sec., Malcolm R. 

More Game Birds in America, ee (1930), 342 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 584; Sec., C. E. Stouch. 

Motion Picture Engineers—(see Engineers). 

Motion Picture Producers and ees of 
America, Inc. (1922), 28 W. 44th St., N. Cc: 
28: Pres., Will H. Hays; Sec., Carl E. Milliken: 

Motion See Inc., Nat'l Board of Review of 
(1909), 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 1,500; Exec. Dir., 
James gnetley Hamilton. 

Motor Bus Operators, Nat’l ge ok of (1926), 831 
Tower Bldg. DS erp er mate! . C.; 600; Sec. -Man., 
aks een a Society—(see Art). 

Municipa’ oc: y—(see 

Municipal Assoc., Amer. tiga), 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago: Til.; 42 State Leagues of Municipalities: 
Exec. Dir., Earl D. Mallery. 

ere Engineers—(see Engineers, Soc. of the 
City of N. Y.). 

prusicipal one Nat’l (1894), ba Pi cera N. 
re Sec., Howard P. Ji 

Museum me ine City of N. a “s 1923), Fifth Ave. at 
103rd St., ae os Hardinge Scholle. 

Museum: ier. Assoc. ok 


“G908) Smithsonian 
“oie Washington, D. C.; 1,682; Dir., Lau- 
rence Vail Coleman. 

Music, Nat’l] Bureau for the Advancement of 
(918), 45 W. 45th St., N. ¥. C.; Exec. Sec., 
Cc. "Tremaine. 

pate A iéaicbers National Assoc. (1876); 1,300; Sec., 

. Swarthout, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, 
‘Ran 


i Amer. Federation of (1896), 39 Division 
ae Newark, N . J.; 135,000; Sec., Fred W. Birn- 
bach. 


Natl ona of Fire Underwriters—(see Under- 
write: 
National Patrol ae Nat’l Patrol Home, Flor- 
ence, Ore.; 983,064; Sec., L. G. DesRoches. 
aap aes Amer. ae of (1883); 550; Sec., Dr. 
-Ralph E. Cleland, Botany Dept., Indiana Univ., 
azioomungton, tnd. 
re Study Sec., 
wAve., St. Louis, Mo.; 680; Sec., Nellie F. 
Naval Engineers—(see Engineers, Amer. 


Amer. (1908), 5540 Pershing 
Mati ‘ona 
Soc. 0: 
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Nayal Order of the U. S. (1890), Pier 2, Lewis 
ada Mass.; 333; Rec. Gen., Herbert 


Naval Reserve Officers Assoc., U. S._(1919),, 3622 : 


Legation St., W., Washington, D. 


C.; 3,727; 
Pres., Lieut. Comer Robert A 


A. Van Voorhis. 


Navy League of the U. S. (1903), Mills Bids 
Washington, D. C.; 5,000; Sec., Mrs. Chaffeé Hill, 
Suite 820, as above. 

Navy: Mutual Aid eis: (1879), Navy Bldg., 
Washington, D. €.; 7,700; Sec. and Treas., Capt. 
John R. Tcaborghe? 

Navy Veterans, United States (1935), P. O. Box 
1233, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 576; Senior Watch Officer, 
Henry Ebert. ' 

Needlework Guild of Amer., Inc. (1885), 1201 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,500,000; Exec. Sec., 
Rosamond K. Bender. 

Negro Congress, Nat’l (1935), 717 Florida Ave., 
N. , Washington, D. C.; 3,345 affiliated organi- 
zations with 1,500,000 membership; Nat'l Sec., 
John P. Davis. 

Netherland-America Foundation, Inc. (1921), 10 


Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.; 100; Sec., Harold 
deWolf Fuller. 

New England Historic Genealogical Soc., Inc. 
(1845), 9 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; 2,350; 
Corr. Sec.. Harold Clarke Durrell. 


New England Society in the City of N. ¥. (1805), : 


43 Cedar St., N. Y. C.; 800; Sec., H. A. Cushing. 

New England enheas Nat’l Soc. ‘of (1895), reor- 
ganized 1913); abt. 3,500; Pres. Gen., Mrs. Lowell 
Fletcher Hobart, 3130 Fairfield Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Sec., Miss Guinevere G. Rifenbureh, 175 
Jay St., Albany, N. Y. 

New Era Club, Inc. (1901), 274 E. Broadway, N. Y. 
2 get Solomon Winkelman, 188 Rivington 


St., 
ipeeetner’ Classified Advertising err os 
ae of (1920); 400; Suite 2310, 132 E St., 


; Sec., Felix S. Towle. 

Newspaper Guild, Amer. (1933), 14 Pearl St., 
N. ¥: 17,210; Exec. Vice-Pres., Milton Kauf- 
man; La Victor Pasche. 

Newpaper Publishers Assoc., Amer. (1886), 370 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. C.; 451; Gen. Man., Cranston 
Williams. 

Non-Smokers Protective League of America (1910), 
290 West End Ave., N, Y. C.; 250; Pres., Charles 
G. Pease. 

Northern Baptist Convention—(see Baptist Con- 
vention). 

Numismatic Beneery, American (1858), Erediwes at 
156th St. - C.; 443; Sec., Sydney P. Noe. 
Nurses Aa: mibosontss (1896), 50 W. 50th St., 
N, Y.iC.; 167,461; Dir. .of Headquarters, Mrs. 
ae Scott, R. N.; Sec., Mrs. Mary A. Hickey, 


Nurses, Guild of St. Barnabas for (1886), 
Main St., Orange, N. J.; 2,471; Sec., Miss ary 
M. Clark: 92 Washington St., East Orange, N. J. 

Nursing Education, Nat’l League of (1893), 50 W. 
50th St., N. Y. C.; abt. 6,000; Exec. Sec., Miss 
Claribel A. Wheeler. 

Nursing, Nat’l ee for Public Health 
(1912), 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. C.; 10,750; Sec., 
Miss Dorothy Deming. 

Occupational SO) Assoc., Amer. (1917), 175 
Fifth Ave. Vo Ory 1,200; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 
Meta R. Cobb. 

Odd Fellows, Ind. Order of (1819), 16 W. Chase St., 
Baltimore, Md.; geet 531; Sec., E. G, Ludvigsen. 

Office Managem Assoc., Nat’l (1919), Peirce 

School, 1420 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 1,350; 
Sec.-Treas., W. H. Evans. 

pis Pie y "of N. Y¥. (1885), Hotel Pennsylvania, 

Y. C.; 942; Sec., C. E. Althouse. 

Guteaiat International (1911), 1721 “gee! Ex- 
pra gee Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.; 12,500; , Rus- 
sell Meyer. 

Optometric Assoc., Inc., Amer. (1898), 518 Wilmac 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.; 7,000; Seéec., Dr. Ernest 
H. Kiekenapp. 

Optometric Assoc., N. ¥. State a? 2472 Broad- 
way, N. Y. C.; 836; Sec., D. K. Uttal. 

bee pie Amer. Guild of. aasoey 30 Fifth Ave., 

Y. C.; 6,000 in 97 Chapters; Sec., Ralph 


aoe 

Oriental Research, American Schools of sented 
409° Prospect St., New Haven, Conn.; 800; Field 
Sec., Dr. Robert M. Engberg. 

Oriental Society—(see American Oriental). 

Ornithologists Union, Amer. (1883), Ohio State 


Uniy., Columbus, Ohio; 2,100; Sec., Lawrence E. 
Hicks, as above. Business "Manager, Rudyard 
Boulton, Field Museum, Chicago, Ill. — 

ORT, Women’s American (1925), 212 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. C.; 5,000; Sec., Mrs. Ruth Freund. 
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Orthodontists, Amer, Assoc. of (1901), Public Re- 
lations Bureau, A. A, O., 292 Madison Ave., N 
N.-C.; address communications to the secretary. 

Osteopathic Assoc., Amer. (1897), 540 No, Michigan 
robe Tee Zil.; 5,708; Sec. . Dr. R. C. Me- 

aug) 

Outdcor Life Federation, Inc., raw (1934), 
610 Garrett Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; 50 organiza- 


tions, 34,000 individual members: Sec., Gran- 
ville ‘©. Swope 

Owls, Order of (1904), - Moe cee Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; 365,000; Sup. Sec., William G. 
Yokel, Owl Bldg., as above. 

Pacific Relations, Inc., Institute of, American 


129 E. 52nd St., N. Y. C. and 
260 California St., San Francisco, Cal.; 1,625; 
Sec., Frederick V. Field, N. Y. City address. 

Pan American Society, Inc. 101), International 
Bldg:, Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C.; 800; Exec. 
Sec., John J. Clishan. 

Pan American Student Chain (1939), Pres. and 
Founder, Ben F. Crowson, Jr., Box 996, Williams- 
burg, Va.: Sec., Hubert Summer, Colorado Bldg., 
14th and 'G Sts. , Washington, D. C. 

Pan American Union (1890), 17th and Constitu- 
tion Ave., Washington, D. C.; 21 American Re- 
edge Dir. Gen.; Dr. L. S. “Rowe; Ass’t Dir., 

Pedro de Alba. 

Fen. lite Union, Inc. (1917), Union Trust Bldg., 
1025 Alakea St., Honolulu, T H.; Sec., Miss Ann 
Wie Satterthwaite, Box 3354 or as above. 

Paper ne Pulp Assoc., Amer. (1878), 122 E, 42d 
St., N. C.; Exec. Sec., E. W. Tinker. 

Parents ana Teachers, Nat’l Congress of (1897); 
600 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; 2,379,599; 
Pres., Mrs. eralans Kletzer. 

Park Assoc. of N. C., Inc. (1928), 295 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C.; pee, Miss M. Patricia Dunn. 

Park Avenue Association, Inc. (1922), 250 Park 
Ave., N. Y..C.; 1,0 Sec., Horace H. Griswold. 

Park Executives and Aseerices Park Society, Amer. 
Inst. of (1898), P. O. Box 422, Tulsa, Okla.; 
500; Exec. Sec., Will O. Doolittle. 

Parks, State—(see State Parks). 

Pathfinders of America (1914), 12258 Alpine St., 
pesos, Mich.; 50,000; Founder and Exec. Sec., 

J. Wright. 

Pattislic Society, Amer. Nat’l] (1931), 106 E. Adams 
St., Pittsfield, Ill.; Pres., Herbert H. ren 

Patrolmen’s Benevolent Assoc. of N. ¥. (1894), 
63 Park Row, N. Y. C.; 17,500; Sec., aaties J. 
Monahan. , 

Peace Efforts, coe Union of Concerted a eas) 8 
ve 40th St., N. Y. C.; Sec., William W. Hinck- 
ey. 

Peace and Freedom—(see Women’s Int’l League). 

Pen Women, Nat’l League of American (1897), 409 
Willard Hotel, ices Ae D. C.; 3,000; Exec. 
Sec., Mrs. Mabel Pittle. 

Pennsylvania Society (1899), Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel, N. Y. C.;. 1,000; Sec., Col. Robert Mazet, 
Suite 593-95, as above. 

People’s Lobby, Inc. (1928), 1410 H_ St., N. W., 
peeetinesan, D. C.; 2,735; Sec.,. Benjamin E. 
Marsh, Rm. 308, as above. 

Personal Research Federation, Ine. e192) 60 E. 
42d St., N. ¥. C.; 1,500; Sec., W. A. Griffin. 

Petroleum Institute, Amer. (1919), 50 Ww 50th St., 
N. ; 4,000; Exec. Vice Pres., W. R . Boyd) 
Jr.; Sec., " Lacey’ Walker. 

Pharmaceutical Assoc., Amer. (1852), Institute of 
Pharmacy, 2215 Constitution Ave., Washington, 
D. C.; Sec., Dr. E. F. Kelly. 

Phi Beta Kappa Alumnae in N. Y. (1922), 40 E. 
10th St., N. Y. C.>Sec., Lena Lopiansky. 

Phi Beta ‘Kappa Alumni in N. Y¥. (1877), 19 W. 
44th St., N. Y. C.; 806; Sec., Dr. Guy E. Snavely. 

is aoe Kappa Foundation (1924), 12 E. 44th St., 

Y.C.; 27; Sec., Wm. A. Shimer. 

FA Beta Kappa, United RGhentes (1776), 12 E. 
erie . ¥. C.; 90,000; Sec., William A. Shi- 
me: 

Phi aersieg Delta Club (1886), 106 W. 56th 
N. C.; 600; Sec., Lyman w. Clardy II. Be 

Philatelic Society, Amer. £1886), 3491 Colfax “yr? 
Denver, Colo.; 5,112; Dr. H. A. Davis. 

Philological Assoc., Amer, (1869), Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pa.; 1,050; Sec., L, R. Shero. 

Philosophical Assoc., Amer. (1900); 801: Sec., Cor- 
nelius Kruse, Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, { onn. 

Philosophical Society, Amer. (1743, outgrowth of 
JUNTO, founded 1727 by Benj. Franklin), 104 So. 
5th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; ;_ Exec. Officer, 
Dr. Edwin G. Conklin? Sec., Dr. -John A. Miller. 

Eemcat eid Amer. (1899), Columbia Uniy., 

0; Sec., Prof. W. L L. Severinghaus. 

Physicians, Amer. College of (1915), 4200 Pine St. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 4,456; Exec. Sec., E. R. Love. 
land, Amer, ‘College’ of Physicians, as above. 


Council (1925), 


Phyeicians, Assoc. of American (1885); 225; Sec., 


J. Morgan, Vanderbilt University Hos- 

pital, Nashville, Tenn. } 
Physics, Por Institute of (1931), 175 Fifth Ave., 
Mecy 5 member societies, 4,500 individuals; 

hes De. "Henry A. Barton; Sec., George B. Peg- 


Pileritn Society (1820), Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, 
Mass.; Sec., oe W. Royal. 

Pilgrims of the U. (i904), 17 EB: 42d St., N.Y. 
C.; Sec., Major Ehhu Church. 

Pilot Club sop ae (1921), 214 Walton Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sec., Mrs. Carolyn Seivers. 

Planning and Civic Assoc., Amer. (1935), 901 Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, DAG 2/000; Exec, 
Sec., Miss Harlean James. 

Planning Officials, Amer. Soc. of (1934), 1313 E. 
60th St., Chicago, Ill.; 750; Exec. Dir., Walter 
H, Blucher 

Plattsburg, Society of (1931), 84 William St., N. 
Y. C.; 1,000; Man. Dir., James N. MacLean. 

role ‘Society, Amer. (1934), Amer. Museum of 
Natural History, Central Park West at 77th St., 
N. Y. C.; 431; Pres., Russell J. Walrath; Sec., 


August Horowitz. 

Police Assoc., N..¥. Veteran (1891), 149 Church 
St., N.. Y. C.; 2,600; Sec., Edward 'F. Kelly. 

Polish National. Alliance of the U. S. of No. Amer. 
(1880), 1514-20 W. Division St., Chicago, Ill. 
274, 975; Pres:;. I. 3 Rozmarek: Sec., Ss. 
Szczerbowski. 

Political Action, League for pyre ete (1929), 
2298 Doswell Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; 12,000; Nat'l 
ay Elmer A. Benson; Sec., Howard Y. Wil- 
jams, 

Political Education, League for—(see Town Hall). 

Political Science Assoc., Amer. (1903), 305 Harris 
Hall, Evanston, Ill.; 2,661; Sec. -Treas., Prof. 
Kenneth Colegrove, Northwestern University, as 


abov 

Political and Social Science, American Academy of 
(1889), 3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Sec., 
Jenks Lichtenberger. 

Polo Assoc., U. S. (1890), 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 
85 member clubs; Chmh., Robert E. Strawbridge, 
Jr.; Sec., Gouverneur M. Carnochan. 

Pomological Soc., Amer. (1848), Ames. Iowa; 350 
annual and life, 3,000 affiliated by horticultural 
society memberships; Pres., B. S. Pickett; Sec., 
H. L. Lantz. 

Pot Es aoa aes A the-U. S. A. 

andis ve ymouth, Mass.; 
4,956; Sec., Anibal S. Branco. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S,. of A., General 
Assembly of the (1789), Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; 2,018, 000; Stated Clerk, Rev. 

pee series Pugh. 
resbyterian storical Society (Dept. of Histor: 
of the Presbyterian Church Pe the Us 8: AD 
ea 520 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., 170; Man. and Sec., Rev. Thos. C. Pears, Jr. 

Prevention of Wat Nat’! Council 1c the (1921), 
532 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 23 na- 
tional Giecaimitiies. Office Sec., Mrs. Gladys 

pat ary Sot ( 
rison Assoc., Amer, (1870), 1 E. 1 

ee be0; Gen, Bee SS a0) 2 5th St., N.Y. 
son Assoc. 0 ¥. (1844), HE, 15th 
aoe 5, oa ee Sec E R Se 

rison aber “Natl ‘0 
Prtieoe), 1860 Broadway, Y. eee 
rae. Council, E. Stagg Whitin; Sec.) 


3 K Saiiray, Miss Julia 
reduce Exc’ ange, N. Y¥. (1862), 2 B 
Y. C.; 1,318; W.C. pace FAC) packets 


Professional bal “Pl 

riameriea), ayers—(see Ball Players of 
rofessional Woman’s essue oe Marbury Hall 
Hotel, 164 W. 74th S 

Brooke. nate ; Sec., Frances 
roperty Owners and Merchant si 

Psychiatric Assoc., Amer. (1844) "50 W gotn St, N 
Y. C.; 2,446; Exec, Ass’ t., Austin M. avies. 

Pus ealth Assoc. | Arsen (1872), 50 W. 50th 
es fo arts RB; xec. Sec., Reginald M. 


eae Health Nirsine—(see Nursing). 
ulaski Memorial Committee, Inc. 
Hotel George Washington, bard Bt and beet 
»Waseter 000; Gen, ct Francis J, 
ulp and Paper Indust Technical Assoc. 
(1915), 122 EB, he 
i Macdonald 42d St. N.Y ; 2,000; Sec., R. G 
urchasing Agents, Nat’l ewes of (1915), 11 P. 
Place, N. Y. ark 
pmenaid: C.; 5,700; Exec. Sec. -Treas., G. A. 
uzzlers League, Inc., Nat’l (1883), 1325 E. 
St., Scranton, Pa. ; Sec., Everett M. saan 
Box 205, Astor Station, Boston, Mass. i 


a eee, te ee 


beg Club aterarttonals as (1919), 1024—18th 
. N, W., Washington, D. C.; 3,600; Sec., Gla- 
ae W. Jones. 

Racing Assoc., United Hunts (1905), 250 Park Ave., 
N. ¥. C.; 450; Sec.-Treas., Lewis E. Waring. 

Racing Commissioners, Nat’l Assoc. of State (1934), 
P. O. Box 156, Lexington, Ky.; 22 Commissions, 
90 irdividuals: Sec.-Treas., Tom R. Underwood. 

Radio Artists, Amer. Federation of (1937), 2_W. 
45th St., N. Y. C.; 10,000; Pres., Lawrence Tib- 
bett; Nat’l Exec. Sec., Emily Hoit. 

Radio Engineers, Institute of (1912), ag W. 42nd 
St., N. Y. C.; 5,500; Sec., Harold P. Westman. 

Radio Relay League, Amer. (1914), 38 LaSalle 
Road, West Hartford, Conn.; 25,852; Man. Sec., 
Sec., Kenneth B. Warner. 

Radio Union, International Amateur (1925), 38 
LaSalle Rd., West Hartford, Conn.; 35 societies; 
Sec., Kenneth B. Warner. 

Railroads, Assoc. of Amer. (1934), Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 137 system lines; Sec.- 
Treas., H. J. Forster. 

Railway Business Assoc. (1908), 39 So. Dearborn 
ag hicago, Ill.; 600; Sec., P. Harvey Middle- 


on. 
Railway Economics Assoc. of Amer. Railroads, 
Bureau of (1910), 1024 Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; Dir., Dr. J. H. Parmelee; 


Sec., E. K. Kloman. 
Railway Engineering Assoc., American (1899), 59 

1,900; Sec., W. 
S. Lacher. 


E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.; 

Rainbow Division Veterans, Nat’l Assoc. (1919, at 
Neuenaur, Germany), 3792 W. 152nd St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; 14,000; Sec., Albert Hoyt. 

Real Estate Board of N. Ws Inc, (1896), 12 E, 41st 
St., N. Y. ©.; 2,500; Exec. Vice-Pres., Jones W. 
Mersereau; Sec., Edgar Cadmus. 

Recreation Assoc., Nat’l (1906), 315 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 8,836; Sec., Howard Braucher. 

Red Cross, American National (1881), 17th between 
D & E Sts., Washington, D. C.; 7,100,000 seniors, 
8,000,000 juniors; Chmn., Norman H. Davis; Sec., 
Mabel T. Boardman. 

Red Men, Improved Order of sme): 1521-23 W. 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; 17,000; Sec., 
Walter T. Gross. 

Reform Federation, Int’l (1895), 134 B St., 
Washington, D. C.; 10,000; Gen. Supt., ‘clinton 
N. Howard. 

Reformed Church in the U. Board of Foreign 
Missions (1838), 905 Schaft iat? 1505 Race St. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Exec. Sec., Rev. A. V. Cassel- 


man. 

Regional Plan Assoc., Inc. (1929), fe Ba ce ag 
Ave., N. Y. C.;-7150; Sec., Harold M. 

* *(1934), 111s asth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; 50,000; Nat’l Adjut., 
H. John Hines. 

Regular Veterans Womans Assoc. (1937), 5182 Ful- 
ton St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 3,000; Sec., 
Odillion Hopgood. 

Religious Education, Int’l Council of (1922), 203 
No. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill:; Gen. Sec., Dr. 
Roy G. Ross. 

Research Council, Nat’l (1916), 2101 Constitution 
Ave., Washington, Dy C5 220; Chmn., Ross G. 
Harrison; Exec. Sec., Albert L. Barrows 

hh in Human Heredity, Assoe for (1938) 
(formerly Eugenics Research Assoc., 1913), Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. I., N. Y.; Sec., = H. Laug! hlin. 

Reserve Officers Assos. of the U: s, (1992) 1726 
Pennsylvania Ave., Woshington, 2 D. C.; 37,250; 
Sec., Lt. Col. W. P. Wattles. 

Retail Credit Assoc., Nat’l (1912), 1218 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 15,576; Gen. Man. L. S. Crowder. 

Retail Jewelers—(see Jewelers). 

Rifie Assoc., Mane (1871), 1600 Rhode Island pre b.4 
Washington, D . C.; 250,000; Sec.-Treas., C. 
Lister. 

Road Builders’ Assoc., paces. (1902), Interna- 
tional Bldg., Washington, D ; Engineer-Direc- 
tor, Charles M. Upham 

mgoketotier Poundecisa (1913), 49 W. 49th St., 
N. C.; Pres., Raymond B. Fosdick; Sec., Mrs. 
cen s. Thompson, both Rm. 5500, as above. 

oe Societ: rae Amer, (1930), 50 Church Pes 

Wace; Cedrie Giles, Rm. 382, 
eaaye: or'1005'B. 40th St, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
lier Skating Rink Operators’ Assoc. of the U. S. 
(1937), 5795 S Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 381; 
Sec.-Treas., Fred A. Martin 

Roosevelt Memorial Assoc. (1919), Roosevelt House, 
28 E. 20th St., N. Y. C., Pres., James R. Gar- 
field; Sec. & Dir., Hermann Hagedorn 

Rese Society, Amer. (1899), Box 687, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; 3,600; Sec., R. Marion Hatton 

Rosicrucian | Order ° “AMORC (Ancient Mystical 

Order Rosae Crucis) (1915, in U. S.), Rosicru- 
“cian Park, San Jose, Cal.; 35,000; Pres. & Im- 
 perator, Ralph M. Lewis; Bec., Cecil A. Poole. 
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Rosicrucians, Inc., Soc. of (Societas Rosicruciana 
In America) (1909), See House, 321 W. 10l1st., 
N. Y¥. C.; Supreme Magus, George Winslow 
Plummer; Se.-Gen., G. E. S. Miller, 

Rotary International’ (1910), 35 E. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, Ill.; 5,060 clubs, 210,000 individuals; 
Sec., Chesley R. Perry. 

Rough Riders, American (1937); Foreman, Samuel 
ae Pigne, | M.D., 42-33 Kissena Blvd., Flushing, 


N 

Round Table International (Ye Loyal Knights of 
the Round Table) (1922), Shirley Savoy Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; 1,100; Sec., James Landrum, Rm. 
171, as ‘above. 

Rowing Association, Intercollegiate (1895), Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Navy, Pennsylvania, Syracuse; 
Exec. Sec., Alastair ‘MacBain, 401 John Jay Hall, 
Columbia University, N. Y¥.C. 

Royal Arcanum, Supreme Council (1877), 407 
Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass.; 65,000; Sec., Her- 
oe F. Hotchkiss, Box E, Station A, Boston, 

ass. 

— Sage Foundation (1907), 130 E. 22nd St., 

Y. C.; Gen. Dir., Shelby M. Harrison; Sec., 
ems M. Glenn. 

Safety Council, Inc., Nat'l (1913), 20 No. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Tll.; 5,200; Man. Dir, & Sec., W. 
H. Cameron. 

Sat Andrew’s Soc. of the State of N. Y. (1756), 105 

22nd St., N. ¥. C.; 830; Pres., Arthur Hunter; 
Ree. Sec., Robert Graham. 

St. David’s Soc. of the State st. N._¥. (1835), 289 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 240; M. Jenkins 
— pce fee Soc. of N. ¥. (i710), 15 Moore Bt; 

x. 550; Sec., G. N. B. Watkins 

aletines Ancient, Mystic Order of (1901), 207 
Tenth St., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 6,000; Sec., 
Ralph A. Irish, Apt. 2, as above. 

Save the Children Federation (1931), Metropolitan 
Tower, 1 Madison Ave., N. ¥. C.; abt. 10,000; 
Exec. Dir., John R. Voris. 

Savye-the-Redwoods League (1918), 114 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, Cal.; 4,000; Sec., Newton B. 
Drury, Rm. 617, as above. 

Sayings Banks, Nat’l Assoc. of Mutual (1920), 60 
= ae St., N. Y. C.; 530; Sec., John W. Sand- 
stedt. 

Savings and Loan League, U. S. (1893), 333_No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 4,300; Exec. Vice 

Amer. 


Pres., Morton Bodfish. 

Scenic and Historic Preservation Soc., 

(1895), 287 Convent Ave., N. Y¥. C.; 300; Sec., 
Merrill Denison. 

School Art League of N. ¥. C. (1909), 110 Living- 
ston St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 18,834; Teacher-in- 
Charge, Mrs. Dorothy C. Thornton 

School Garden Assoc. of N. Y. (1908), 121 E. 51st 
St., Y. C.; 10,000; Exec. Vice-Pres., VanEyrie 
Kilpatrick. 

Science, Amer. Assoc. for the py sage ce of 
(1848), Smithsonian Institution Bldg., 
ton, D. C.; 21,000; Permanent Sec., forest Ray 
Moulton. 

Sciences, Nat’1 Academy of (1863), Academy Bldg., 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. 1C35 ai3. 
members, 5 members emeriti, 42 foreign asso- 
ciates; Pres., Frank B. Jewett; Home Sec., F. E. 
Wright. 

eee Nat’l Council on Elementary (1920); Sec., 

Miss Jennie Hall, Board of Education, 305 City 
Hall, Minneapolis, 

Sciences, American ‘Academy of (1929), P. Box 
1703, Miami, Fla.; address all Commies to 
the Secretary. 

Sciences, New York Academy of (1817); Central 
Park West at 77th St., N. Y. C.; 1,504; Exec. Sec., 
Eunice Thomas Miner. 

Sciences, Social—(see Social Sciences). 

Scientific Temperance Federation, Ine. (1906), 400 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass.; Bus. Man., James J. 


McePhillips; Research Sec., Mrs. Grace C. 
Howard. 

peas a Order of (1878), Boe Causeway 
St., Boston, Mass.; 20,000; Sec., Thomas R. P. 
Gibb. 


Sculpture Societ Nat’l (1893), 115 E. 40th St., 
N.Y. 265; Bec., M 7 Matesret French Cres- 
son, 242 E. 49th te, 

Seamen’s Friend Soc., ee (1828), 550 W. 20th 
St. MN. Y.. & Pres., Winchester Noyes; Exec. 
Dir. & Sec., R. H. Lee Martin. 

Seamen’s Church Institute of N. ree) 
South St., N. Y. C.; Dir., Rev. Har Kelley. 

py League, ie Nat’l (1914), 45 koe 45th St., 

Y. C.; 4,000; Sec., John W. Tiedemann. 

shipbuita Nat’l Council af Ane aged 21 

t5 N. Y.-C; 47; Secs, C. 

sixth Avenue Association, Inc. (fea 10 earn 
ag ee aha D. S, Macdona: 
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Small Business Men—(see Business Men’s Assoc.). 
Soap and Glycerine Producers, Inc., Assoc. of Amer. 
(1926), ei Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; 126; Sec., Ros- 
coe C. Edlund 
pret a iene Assoc., Amer. (1914), 50 W. 50th St., 
yer 10,000; Exec. Dir., ‘Walter Clarke, 
M. D.; Sec., Maurice A. Bigelow. 
Social Sciences, Nat'l are of (1899), 271 
Madison Ave., N. Y. ; 590; Sec., Miss Rosina 
Hahn. 
Social eet: are Assoc. for*(1927), 22 E. 17th 
3 Pe .; 4,000; Exec. Sec., Abraham 
Epstein. 


Social Work, Nat’! Conference of (1873), 82_No. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio; 17,772; Gen. Sec., 
Howard R. Knight. 

Social Workers, Amer, Assoc, of (1921), 130 E. £2nd 

Y. C.; 11,500; Exec. Sec., Walter West. 

Society of the Cincinnati (1783), 2118 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Washington, D. C.; Sec., Francis A. 
Foster, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

Sociological Society, Amer. (1905), Univ. of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; 1,007; Sec., Harold A. Phelps. 

~ Sojourners, Inc., National (1918), 135 Glenbrook 
Rd., Bethesda, Md.; 9,100; Sec., Major Geo. F. 
Unmacht, 

Sons of The American Legion—(see American Le- 


gion). 

Sons of the American Revolution, Empire State 
Society (1890),” Hotel Plaza, Fifth Ave. at 59th 
St. N..Y.'C.;5 2,000: Sec., Maj. Chas. A. DuBois. 

Sons of the American. Revolution, Nat’l Soc. of the 
(1889), 1227—16th St., N. W., Washington, D. 
C.; 14, 000; Sec. Gen., Frank B. Steele. 

Sons of the American Revolution, N. Y. gerne’ 
(1918), Hotel Plaza, Fifth Ave. at 59th St., N. 

1,200; Sec., Maj. Chas, A. DuBois. 

Sons. of Confederate Veterans (1896), 306 Law 
Bldg., 8th & Main St., Richmond, Va.; 30,000; 
Ajt.-in-chief, Walter Te Hopkins. 

cous of Italy, Grand Lodge (1911), 231 E. 14th St., 

18, 000; Sec., Luigi Campione. 

Sou of Poland, Assoc. of the (1903), 665 Newark 
Ave., Jersey City, J.; 16,200; Sec., Alexander 
Sudnik, Jr. 

Sens of the Revolution, Soc, of the (1876), 10,000, 
in 27 States and Dist. of Columbia; Gen. Sec., 
aul Garrod Post, 4 Linwood Pl., White Plains, 


Sons of The Republic. of Texas (1922), 702 Second 
Nat’l Bank Bldg., Houston, Texas: abt. 500; Sec.- 
Treas., Houston Wade, 231g Morse St., Houston, 


Tex 

Sons of the Revolution in the State of N. Y. (1876), 
Fraunces Tavern, 54 Pearl St., N. Y. C.; 2,094; 
Sec., L. Livingston Sands. 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War (1881), 
Colonial Trust Bldg., Reading, Pa.; 50,000; Sec., 
H. H. Hammer. 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil aig (N. 
Chapter) (1869), 2225 Municipal Bldg., N. Y. G: 
48,000; Sept. Sec.-Treas., Julius feanose 

Sons of Zion, Order (1910), 220 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
C.; 3,700; Gr. Sec., Dr. Jacob I. Steinberg. 

Southern Education "Foundation—(see Education). 

Southern Society, N. Y¥. (1886), 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. C.; re Sec., Harter F. Wright, 74 
Trinity Pl., N. 

Spanish War Geeocaae: Inc,, United (1904), 40 G: 
St., N. E., Washington, D. C.; 103,000; Quarter- 
master General, P. J. Callan. 

Special Libraries Assoc.—(see Libraries). 

Sponsors of Lee UU. S. Navy, Soc. of (1908), Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 300; Sec., Mrs. pacew bans R. Nor- 
man, R.F. No. St Alexandria, Va. 

Sports Clubs, Int’l Pate (1930), 17 EB. 42nd 
St., .N. Y..C.; Pres., deR. McCloskey. 

Standards Assoc., nee (1918), 29 E. 39th St., 

oR? Nat’l organizations, 2,000 company 
aay Sec., P. G. Agnew. 

Stars and Bars, Order of the (1938), 306 Law Bldg., 
8th & Main St., Richmond, Va.; 500; Ass’t. Adjt. 
Gen., Walter L. Hopkins, 

State Founders’ Society of America (1902), 920 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio; Exec. Vice 
Pres., Merrill G. Baker. 

State Governments, Council of (1935), 1313 E. 60th 

, Chicago, Tll.; Extec. Dir., Frank Bane. 

State Parks, Nat’l Conference on pet, 901 Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D ; 500;° Exec. Sec. 
Miss Harlean James. ° 

State eecene, Commissioners—(see Racing Com- 

Mtoe ara Civic L ( a5 
aten Islan vic League (1913), 7 Hayatt 
a George, Staten Island; 175; Pres., Wm. B Shy 1a 


ugh. 
Statistical Assoc. Angee (1839), 1626 K St., N. 
Washington, D. 2,698; Sec., Richard“. 
Funkhouser, Rm. no Normandy Bldg., as above. 
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ti hip Historical Soc., Amer. (1935), 48 Cus- 
a fom House St., , Providence, B. R. ae Sec., Edwin A. 
Patt, 12 Joyce., Barringto 
Steel Founders Society of ronan (1902), 920 Mid- 
land ee Cleveland, Ohio; 139; Sec.-Treas., R. 
L. Collier. 
i f America (1919), 369 Lexington 
eres PS ae Nat iGhnn., ~Thoe. H. Hoffman; 
Sec., Dr. F. W. May. 
Stewardship Council, *Onited ey Hillsdale Col- 
lege, Hillsdale, Mich.; 70; Sec., Harry S. Myers. 
Stock Exchange, Chicago (1882), 120 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 318; Sec., Walter R. Hawes. 


are Exchange, N. Y¥. (1792), 11 Wall St., N. Y. 
1,375; Sec., Charles E. Saltzman. 
student Volunteer cot ear Oia «ane Fifth 


Ave., Gen. Sec., H. E 

Sugar eee Assoc. 3 Nat'l ist), 129 Front St., 
N. Y. C.; 401; Exec. Sec., J. D. Hegeman, Jr., 
Rm. 808, as above. 

Sunday School Association—(see Religious Educa- 
tion, Int’l Council of). 

Sunday School Association, World’s (1889), 156 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 37,285,519; Sec., Forrest L. 
Knapp 

Sunday P gahool Auxiliary Soc., Inc., Nat’l peg 
111 First St., Pleasant Hill, Mo.; Pres., W. H 
Heslar;; Sec., A. J. Jones. 

Suppression of Vice, Bs Y. Soc. for the (1873), 215 
W. 22nd St., N. Y. C.; 300; Sec,, John S. Sumner. 

Surf Fishing Club, Gast End (1931), Riverhead, 
N. Y.; 800; Sec., Everett A. Brown. 

Surgeons, American College of (1913), 40 E. Erie 
St., Chicago, Ill.; 12,500; Sec., Dr. Frederic A. 
Besley. 

Surgeons, Military—(see Military Surgeons). 

Surgical Assoc., American (1880); See., Dr. Charles 
G. Mixter, 319 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

piers Hostorical Found.—(see American Swed- 


Tammany, Society of, or Columbian Order gen 
The Great Wigwam, 100 E. 17th St., N. 

Grand. Sachem, Thomas Darlington; Bee Sa 
ward J. McCullen, 

Tau Alpha Omega Fraternity (1922), 350 Central 
Park West, N. Y. C.; 650; Nat’l Scribe, Howard 
D. Hartman. 

Tax Assoc., Nat’l (1907); 1,200; Pres., Chas. W. 
Gerstenberg, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; Treas., R. 
J. Eby, 195 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Sec., WwW. G. 
Query, Box 420, Columbia, So. Car. . 

Teachers, Amer. Federation of (1916), 506 So. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 40,000; Exec. Sec., Irvin 
R. Kuenazli. 

Teachers Union, Local 5 (Amer. _ ee of 

Y. C.; 6,500; 


Teachers) (1916), 114 E. 16th St., 
Sec., Laurence E. Prendergast. 
Television Engineers—(see Engineers Institute). 
Television Society, Hollywood (1936), Gower St., 
Hollywood, Calif.; 100; s., George H. Seward. 
Temperance Education | Foundation, Amer. (1933), 
R. E. Gross Bldg., Berwyn. Ill.; 110,121; Exec. 
Sec., Frederick Gross. 
Temperance Research Foundation, Amer. (1933), 
R. E. Gross Bldg., Berwyn, Ill.: 128,452; Exec. 
feast fp Nig ot 
emplars o: onor & Temperance (1845 
Liberty St., New Britain, Gann Tien ‘Bene 
John Sloan. ; 
Temple Sisterhoods, Nat’] Fed. of (1913), Mer- 
chants Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 55,000; Exec. 
Dir., Miss Jane Evans. 

Textiles, 1 Inc. -» Nat’l Fed. of (1872), 15 W. 37th St., 
; Sec., Miss Irene L. Blunt. 
Theosophical Soalety, piesa eon Ree eee Blvd., 
a, Cal.; Leader ie Pur 
_ any Joseph H. Fussell. vires Bee: 
eosophical Society in ‘America (1875) Olcott, 

P. O. Drawer 419, Wheaton, Ill.; 3,90 
uate Etna Snodgrass. See 

eta Delta Chi Pap eng (1847), 40 bel 53d St., 

N. Y. C.; 14,500; Sec., Norman Hackett 3 


34th Street—Midtown Assoc., Inc. (1918), 4 Ww. 
34th St, N. Y. C.3. 77; Exec. ie vm G. 
Kretch. 

Toastmasters International, Inc. (1924), Santa 


Ana, Cal.; 4,000; Sec., R. C. Smedli ey. 
Tobacco Merchants Assoc. of the U. S. (1915), 341 


Madison Ave., N. Y. C.; 458; M: 
Dustikind. sa an. Sit Charles 
‘ore lubs, In Assoc. of (1924), 519 
Bldg., Buffalo, N. Yi; 2,500; Sec., ince 
Town Hall, i Th 
own ne, e (1894, as Aa ue f 
Education), 133 W. 43rd St., “Ost Te ons, See 


* Miss Iva Nichels 
ract Society, Amer, (1825), 21 W. 46th 
C.; Exec. Sec., Dr. Edwin Noah Hardy. aks. 
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Lord 


Traffic Clubs_of America, pesootated. Gait), Hor 
5 affic 


Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Manager, John L Lamphear, Tadustrial Paper 
Co., 615 Pratt Bt Baltimore, Md. 

Transit Assoc., Amer, (1882), 292 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C.; 756; Man. Dir., Charles Gordon; Gen. 
Bee, Guy C. Hecker. 

Trapsh ooting Assoc., Amateur (1923), ances, 
0; 7,500; Sec., i. M. Krieg, Newark, Ohi 
Travelers Aid Society (1907), 114 E. ath. SE. 
N. Y. C.; 24 Directors: Pres., Miss Virginia M. 

Murray: Sec., Mrs. A. Perry Osborn. 
Trotting ‘Association, National (1870), 525 Main 
St., Hartford, Conn.; Sec., Roger Duncan. 
Tuberculosis Assoc., Nat'l (1904), 50 W. 50th St., 
ne Y. C.; 1,631; Man. Dir., Dr. Kendall Emer- 
m. 
Tu See 1850), 8735 E. Jefferson St., 
Detroit, Mich.; 27; Sec., Emil L. Pletz. 
thetae of ee United (1887), 719 Fif- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 1,800; 
Sec., Elmer J. Koch. 

Underwri Amer. Inst. of Marine (1898), 99 
John St., Y. C.; 50; Sec., Ernest G. Driver. 
Underwriters Assoc. of the City of N. ¥., Inc., Life 

1886), Hotel Pennsylvania, Seventh Ave. at 33rd 
t., N.Y. C.; 1,660; Sec., John M. Hughes. 
Underwriters, Nat’l Board of Fire (1866), oe gohp 
St., N. Y. C.: 194 companies; Gen. Man., W 
Mallalieu. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League (1919), 25 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.; 5,500; Sec., Richmond H. Sweet. 

Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Women, 
Gen. Alliance of (1890), 25 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass.; 21,302; Pres., Mrs. Russell P. Wise: 
Sec., Mrs." H.'B. Hartwell. 

Unitarian Sunday School a (1827), 25 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass.; Herbert K. Miller. 

United American War Witernan of the U. S. (1918), 
Rm. 905 Ordway Bldg., 207 Market St., Newark, 
N. J.; 118,239; Adjt. Gen. Edward Goerke, 265 
Pomona Ave., Newark, N. J., or as above. 

United Press Associations NBO), 220 >. 42nd ole 
a Y. C.; Pres., Hugh Baillie; Sec., Fan- 
cher. 

Universalist General ag tony aa Inc. (1866), 16 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; 52,782; Sec., Dr. 
John M. Ratcliff. 

University Extension Assoc., Nat’] (1915), 53 Mem- 
ber institutions; Pres., Jc. Keller, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. Sec., W. S. 
Bittner, Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

University Professors, Amer. Assoc. of (1915), 744 
Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington, D. C,; 15,500; 
Gen. Sec., Ralph E. Himstead. 

University Women, Amer. Assoc. of (1881), 1634 I 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; 68,000; Gen. Dir,, 
28 ouade or goiy rk (1918), 202 W. 136th 

Urban League = Logs Yo 
St., N. Y. C.; 2,000; Exec. Dir., James H. Hubert. 

Uptown Chamber of Commerce—(see Chamber of 
Commerce.) 

Veterans of All Wars, Allied American (1922), 
Rm. 612, 127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl.; 
Adjt., seme e S. Geis, 8013 Cottage Gxore Ave., 
Chi 


Veterans Amer. (1932), 271_ Madison 
Ave., N. Ay YC: 13, Ty 800" Sec., Roger B. Emmons, 

Veterans Assoc. ~ (See Regular Veterans) 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of the U. S. (1899), 
Broadway at.34th St., Kansas City, Mo.; 250,- 
000; Adjt. Gen., R. B. Handy, Jr. 

Ve —— of Foreign Wars of the U. soins 
N. ¥. (1920), 1650 Broadway, N. Y. 
Dept. Adjt., a J. Ee rig 1 
terans of Foreign 0! e 

Eeaeaitery to the (isis). $020 Medical Ast Bias. a 
Kansas City, Mo.; ss 100, 000; Nat’l Sec.-Treas., 
Mrs. Grace H. Dav 

Veterans of the U. a ties United American War 
Veterans). 

Veterans Womans Assoc.—(see Regular Veterans 
ee Medical Assoc., Amer. (1863), 600 SS 

7 , 

“Siticniean Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 6,200; Sec., Dr. 


: 38, seas 


Merillat. 
i Assoc., Amer. w= 1010 ba 
Vat Ave., ianeione D. C.; 23,536; Exec 
Sec., L. H. Dennis. 


ter Scott School—(see Crippled Children). 
Morne tesgue, International (1893), 6438 Eggles- 
ton Ave., Ee ceees Tll.; 100,000; Exec. Sec., Prof. 
O. P. Ke ann 
¢ 181 , Gen. Soc. of the (1814), 500; Re 
Wie Milo Frederick McAlpin, 27 W. 44th S 


-9 


i. aC, i 
American one Nat’l charter by Act 
wot pactet M1905): 10,000; Sec., pers A. 


Tatham, 2006 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 
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Waterwars Assoc., Inc Pst 8 State (1909), 240 
State St., 


4 Albany, nN. 315; Sec., Warner 


ates, 
Weights and Measures, Amer. Institute of (1916), 
33 Rector St., N. Y. C.; 85; Pres., W. R. Ingalls; 
Sec., Miss Hortense Hanks. 


Westchester County Children’s a (1914), 8_ 
Cees 


Church St., White Plains, N. Y.; 
Exec. Dir.,’Mrs. Edith J. Mitenell” 
West End Assoc. (1884), 225 Broadway, N. Y. C.: 
200; Pres., Menry D. Williams. 
West Side eaec of Commerce, Ind, (1925), 330 W. 


,000; Se 


42nd St., N. Y. C.; 1,000; Man. Dir., James W. 
Danahy. 

Wildlife Institute, American (1935), 822 Taye 
ment Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 989; Sec., C. 
Palmer, Jr. 

Woman Geographers, Soc. of (1925), 232 Barr 
Bldg., Washington, D. C.; 300; Sec., Frances 


Carpenter Huntington. 

Woman’s Assoc., Amer. (1912), 353 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. C.; 2,500; Dir., Mrs, Helen Probst Abbott: 
Sec., Thalia Newton Brown. 

Woman’s Home Missionary Society—(see Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church). 

Woman's Se ad Memorial Association (1919), 
28 E. 20th St., Y.C.; 1,000; Pres., Mrs. John 
Henry eg Sec.,’ Mrs. Randolph E. 
Chandler. 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Nat’l 
(1874), 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill.; 500,- 
, 000; Sec., Mrs. Anna Marden DeYo. 

Women of The Army &-Navy Legion of Valor of 
the U. S. (1905), 255—50th St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
218; Sec., Mrs.’ Hugh Abercrombie, 541 North 
Ave., Verona, Pa. 

Women Voters, Nat’l Lenaee + (1920), 726 Jackson 
Pl., Washington, 1 affiliated State and 


560 local Leagues; Pres., Miss Marguerite M. 
Wells. 


Women Voters, N. Y. League of (1920), 151 E. 
ae St., N. Y. C.; Exec. Sec., Mrs. Rita H. 
orris. 


Women World War Veterans (1930) Est. 1918 as 
Women of the U. S. Naval Reserve); 40,000; 
Nat’l Commander, Dorothy Frooks; Adjt., Glare 
Ferguson. 

oe Clubs, Gen. Fed. of pasty 1734 N. St., 

W., Washington, D. C.; 2,060,000; Pres., 


Sadie Orr Dunbar. 
eee 170; Rec. Sec., 


Women’s Bar Assoc., N. 
Isable Joffe, 551 Fifth ots 

aoe Clubs, Gen. Fed. of tiga0). 1734 N. St., 

eS Washington, D7 Ors ,000 club units, 
D 000,000 members; Corr. Sec., Mrs. H. H. 
Ritchie. 

Women’s Clubs, Inc., Nat’! Fed. of Business and 
Prefessional (1919), 1819 Broadway, N. Y. C.; 
Exec. Sec., Louise Franklin Bache. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union (1877), 
264 Boyston St., Boston, Mass.; 2,980; Pres., 
Mrs. Eva Whiting White; Sec., Miss Mary H. 
Tolman. 

Women’s Int’l League for Peace Coes Freedom 
(U. S. Section bap (1918), 1734 _F St., N. W.. 
Washington, D. C.; 14,000% Nat’l Exec. Sec., Miss 
Dorothy Detzer. 

Women’s Medical Assoc. of N. ¥. geri Ren hop <p 
N. Y. Academy of Medicine, 2 E. 103d St., N. 
C.; 217; Sec., Dr. Adelaide Romaine. 

Women’s National Republican Club, Inc, (1921), 3 
W. 5ist St., N. Y. C.; abt. 4,000; Pres., Mrs, 

- William Henry Hays; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Guy W. 


ashe 
Women’s Trade Union League of American, Nat’l 
sine 307-8 Machinists Bldg., Washington, 
; Sec.-Treas., Elisabeth Christman. 
Weeds "Trade Union fog oe N. Y¥. (1903), 247 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; Pres., Rose Schneider- 


man. 

Woodmen of America, 
Ave., Rock Taland. Tll.; 431,817; Nat’l Pres., 
Oscar E. Aleshire; Nat'l Sec., J. G. Ray 

Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (1891), 3303 Far- 
nam St., Omaha, Nebr.; 135,000; fat'l Pres., 
Mrs. Dota Alexander Talley; Nat’l Sec., Mrs, 
ree Fel ‘World (1890), 1447 Tremont Pl, 

Woodmen nee the or A oe 
Denver, Colo.; 43,701; Dir., R. L. Beam; Sec., 
Albert H. Laub. 

Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society 
(1890), Insurance Bldg., 17th_& Farnam Sts., 
Omaha, Nebr.; 355,522 bree De Emmett Brad- 
shaw; Sec., Farrar Newberry. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation (1922), 8 W. 40th St., 

; Exec. Sec., Agnes F. sag 04): 308: 

San facturers, 'Nat’l Assoc. o} ; 

ra “Arthur Besse, Rin, 1208, 386 Fourth’ Ave.. 

Y. C.; Sec., Walter Humphreys, Rm. 1020, 80 
Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


Modern (1883), 1504 Third . 


we 
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World Alliance of International Friendship—(see 
Churches. ) , 

World Calendar Association, Inc. (1930), Inter- 
national Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C,; 11,200; 
Pres., Miss Elisabeth Achelis; Sec., Miss Har- 
riet A. Lillie. 

World Peace Foundation (1910), 40 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass.; Dir., Dr..S. Shepard Jones. 

World Peaceways, Inc. (1931), 103 Park Ave., N. 
Y.C.; Exec. Dir., Estelle M. Sternberger. 

World War Amputations Assoc., Inc., U. S. (1924), 
132 E. 28th St., N. Y. C.; address all communi- 
cations to the Secretary. 

World’s' Sunday School 
School). k 

Young Jud Inc., Nat’l (1909), 111 Fifth Ave., 
Nin. CG. abt. 70,000; address communications to 
the Secretary. : 

Young Men’s Christian Associations, Nat’] Coun- 
cil (1844, in London; 1851 in U. S.); 347 Madison 
Ave., N. ¥. C.; 1,316,573; Gen. Sec., John E. 
Manley. 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association (1874), Lexing- 
ton Ave. at 92nd St., N. Y. C.; 6,500; Sec., 
Milton Weill. 


Assoc.—(see Sunday 


Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church 1889). 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.,; 
ae wee oC eligious Uni reCiso8), 25 Beacon 

Young People’s igious Union F e 
St. Bono. Mass.; 7,000; Sec., Barbara Hil- 
dreth. 

Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
U. 8. of A., Nat’l Organization (1906), 600 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y. C.; 548,000; Sec., Nat’1 Board, 
Mrs. Willism Crawford White. 

Young Women’s Hebrew Association (1902), 31_W. 
110th St., N. Y. C.; 4,000; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Ray 
F. Schwarts; Sec., Mrs. Benjamin Marshall. 

Youth Patrol, National (1938), National Patrol 
Home, Florence, Ore.; 52,018; Nat’l Sec., Mae 
E. Westran. 

Zionist Organization of America, Inc. (1920), 111 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 44,000; Pres., Edmund I. 
Kaufman, 105 S. Cambridge Ave., Washington, 
D. C.; Sec., Rabbi Isadore Breslau, 625 Wood- 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Zonta International (1919), 59 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill.; 4,300; Sec., Miss Harriet C. Rich- 
ards. 

Zoologists, Amer. Soc. of (1890), abt. 825; Sec., Dr. 
E. G. Butler, Princeton Univ,, Princeton, N. J. 


E. H. Harriman Memorial Medals Award 


Source: American Museum of Safety 


In each year the first railroad named got the 
gold medal; the second the silver medal; the third 
the bronze medal. 
1925—Union Pacific, Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 

Green Bay & Western. : 
1926—Norfolk & Western, Duluth, Missabe & 

Northern, Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City. 
1927—Union Pacific, Duluth & Iron Range, Texas 

Mexican. 
1928—Union Pacific, Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 

Texas Mexican. f : : 
1929—Oregon Short Line, Oregon-Washington Rail- 

road é& Navigation Co., Nevada Northern. 
1930—Pennsylvania, Central Region, Los Angeles 

& Salt Lake, Missouri-Illinois. 
1931—Chicago & Northwestern, Ann Arbor, Green 

Bay & Western. 


1932—New York, New Haven & Hartford, Atlantic 
City, Texas Mexican. 

1933—Union Pacific, Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 
Chicago & Illinois Midland. 

1934—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf, Nevada Northern. 

1935—Union Pacific, Duluth, Missabe & Northern, 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern. 

1936—Chicago & Northwestern, Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, Lake Superior & Ishpeming. 

1937—New_ York Central System, Ann Arbor, 
Nevada Northern. 

1938—Norfolk & Western, Duluth, Missabe & Iron 
Range, Lake Superior & Ishpeming. 

1939—South Central District, Union Pacific, Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, Charles- 
ton & Western Carolina. 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Source: An Official of the Organization 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference was 
organized in 1919 as a common agency acting under 
the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
of the United States. The Conference has for its 
incorporated purposes ‘‘unifying, coordinating and 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities.’’ The Conference com- 
prises the following departments and bureaus: 

Executive—Bureaus maintained: Information, 
Immigration, Youth, National Center Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine, Publications, Business and 
Auditing, National Catholic Youth Council, and 
Catholic Action, monthly publication, N. C. W. C. 

Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Teachers’ Registration, Library. 

Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 
States and abroad with regular news, features, 
editorial and pictorial services. 

Social Action—Covers the fields of Industrial 
Relations, International Affairs, Civic Education, 
Social Welfare, Family Life and Rural Life. 

Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation. 

Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- 


‘cil of Catholic Men and the National Council om 


Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W 


. headquarters permanent representations in the in- 


terests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
tion through some 4,700 affiliated socteties— 
national, State, diocesan, district, local and parish; 
also through units of the councils in many of the 
dioceses. 

Catholic Action Study—Devoted to research 
and reports as to pronouncements, methods, pro- 
grams and achievements in the work of Catholic 
Action at home and abroad. 

The N. C. C. M. maintains at its national head- 


‘ quarters a Catholic Evidence Bureau and a Catho- 
‘lic Radio Bureau; and sponsors a weekly nation- 


wide radio Catholic Hour over the network of the 
National pecaccaating Company. 

The N. C. C. W. maintains in Washington, D. C., 
the National Catholic School of Social Service. 

N. C. - C. Administrative Board—The Most 
Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Milwaukee, 
chairman of the Administrative Board and episco- 
pal chairman of the Executive Department; The 


Most Rey. John B. Peterson, Bishop of Manchester. 
vice-chairman of the Administrative Board and 
episcopal chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion: The Most Rev, John A. Duffy, Bishop of 
Buffalo, secretary of the Administrative Board; 
The Most Rev. Francis C. Kelley, Bishop of Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa, treasurer of the Administra- 
tive Board; The Most Rev. John Gregory Mur- 
ray, Archbishop of St. Paul, episcopal chairman 
Department of Catholic Action Study; The Most 
Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New Or- 
leans episcopal chairman of the Department of 
Lay Organizations; The Most Rev. John Mark 
Gannon, Bishop of Erie, episcopal chairman of the 
Press Department; The Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City and episcopal chair- 
man of the Social Action Department; The Most 
Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of Pittsburgh and 
episcopal chairman of the Legal Department. 

Assistant Bishops, Administrative Board—The 
Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, Bishop of Rockford: 
The Most Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of 
Charleston; The Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop 
o“ Toledo; The Most Rev. Francis P. Keough, 
Bishop of Providence; The Most Rev. Bartholomew 
J. Eustace, Bishop of Camden; The Most Rev. Wal- 
ter A. Foery, Bishop of Syracuse; and The Most 
Rev. Chas. Hubert LeBlond, Bishop of St. Joseph. 
The Right Rev. Msgr. Michael J. Ready, General 
Becrouats Rev. Howard J. Carroll, S.T.D., Asst. 

. Sec. 

Under_the N.C.W.C. Episcopal Committee 
Motion Pictures (Most Rev. John T, McNicholas, 
O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, chairman: Most 
Rev. John J. Cantwell, Archbishop of Los An- 
geles; Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh; Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne, and Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, Auxil- 
iary Bishop of New York) there functions the 
Legion of Decency, organized for the purpose of 
securing for the public wholesome screen enter- 
tainment. One of the means towards the accom- 
plishment of this end is the publishing of a weekly 
Classification of current films. The Legion of De- 
cency has its National Office in the Archdiocese 
Sok Cite See oe ney nsieon Ave., New 

nn ed e executive secret: 
John J, McClafterty. + FE ee 
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American Geographical Society of New York 


Source: An Official 


The American Geographical Society, Broadway 
and 156th St., N. Y. City, was organized in 1852 
and is primarily a research institution. Its object 
is the advancement of geographical knowledge. To 
this end it carries on original investigations, issues 
publications, maintains a library and map collec- 
tion, presents an annual course of lectures, and 
awards honors. 

In 1920 intensive studies in the geography of 
Latin America were begun, the results of which 
are appearing in the form of maps, monographs, 
and bibliographies, including a map of the 
American continent from the Mexico-United States 
boundary to Cape Horn, in conformity with the 
scale and style of the International Map of the 
World on the scale of 1: 1,000,000. Certain sheets 
have been used officially in negotiations for the 
settlement of international boundary disputes in 
Central and South America. 

Studies of the problems of settlement in the 
Pioneer regions of the world and in the tropics 
Were begun in 1926 with the cooperation of the 
National Research Council and the Social Science 
Research Council. And the Society has also co- 
operated with the Canadian Pioneer Problems 
Committee in that organization’s work. 

The Society is aiding in the development of new 
and improved methods and instruments for ex- 
ploratory surveying and in particular for mapping 
from air photographs. 

The Society has sponsored many important polar 
expeditions, and polar explorers avail themselves 
of the facilities of the Society’s library and staff in 
Planning new expeditions. 

The Society's collections contain more than 130,- 
000 volumes of books and periodicals, 100,000 maps, 


of the Organization 


2,000 atlases, and 22,000 photographs. The read- 
ing room is open to the public daily from 9 A. M. 
eerie P.M. (closed Saturdays during the sum- 


ing was the headquarters of experts engaged at the 
request of the Department of State to compile ma- 
terial for use at the Peace Conference in Paris. 
Thousands of the Society’s books and maps were 
loaned to the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace. During the recent international crisis 
wide use has been made of the Society’s facilities 
by agencies of the government: 

For outstanding achievement in exploration and 
geographical research the Society awards four gold 
medals: The Cullum Geographical Medal, founded 
by the will of Gen. George W. Cullum (awarded 37 
times to date); the Charles P. Daly Medal, founded 
by the will of Charles P. Daly, LL.D. (awarded 30 
times to date); the David Livingstone Centenary 
Medal, founded by the Hispanic Society of America 
in 1913 on the One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
birth of David Livingstone and awarded by the 
American Geographical Society ‘‘for scientific 
achievement in the field of geography of the 
southern hemisphere’’ (awarded 17 times to date); 
and the Samuel Finley Breese Morse Medal, 
founded by the will of Samuel F. B. Morse (award- 
ed once). Among the Society’s medalists have been 
Robert E, Peary, Fridtjof Nansen, Robert F. 
Scott, Sir E. H. Shackleton, Roald Amundsen, 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Robert A. Bartlett, Lin- 
coln Ellsworth, Sir Hubert Wilkins. 

The affairs of the Society are managed by a 
Council and the work of the Society is conducted 
by a professional and technical staff. The presi- 
dent is Roland L. Redmond. 


Noted American Book Salesmen 
Source: A Bulletin of the New York Public Library 


Many novels (in the mid-19th Century) were 
parts, notably those of Thackeray and 
Dickens. All remember how eagerly Dickens’ sub- 
scribers awaited each new installment. In this 
country, excitement was intense as The Old Curi- 
osity Shop neared its tragic conclusion. When the 
ship bringing the final number arrived in New 
York, it was met by a crowd at the pierhead, and 
as soon as voices could reach, a cry went up: ‘‘Is 
Little Nell dead?’’ 

In the United States, publication in parts still 
survives for occasional costly works of scholar- 
ship, such as the Dictionary of American English. 

But the book salesman remained a chief means 
of distributing books in America, as he had been 
almost from the first. That his calling was held 
in esteem may be learned from the fact that the 
aristocratic young George Washington did not think 
it below his dignity to sell books. In O’Harra’s 
history of Book Publis in the United States, 
which appeared during 1929 in The Publishers’ 
Weekly, we read that Washington canvassed for 
subscriptions for a work called The American Sav- 

: How He May Be Tamed by the Weapons of 
Civilization. He must have been a good salesman, 
for he sold 200 copies in and around Alexandria, Va. 

Many other great Americans have been book 


agents. Daniel Webster was the local agent for 
De Tocaueville’s Democracy in America. Grant is 
said to have sold Washington Irving’s Life and 
Voyages of Columbus after resigning from the 
army before the Civil War. But he gave up this 
promising position and became genéral-in-chief of 
the United States Army and President of the 
United States. After his second term as President 
he resumed his connection with the subscription 
books industry. Crippled by debt and dying of 
cancer, he dictated his Memoirs, to be published 
by that famous subscription book publisher, Mark 
Twain. How shrewdly Mark Twain had mastered 
the business can be seen from the fact that before 
a volume had been printed he calculated probable 
sales as 300,000 sets. In less than a year he ac- 
tually sold about 320,000 sets, for which Grant’s 
estate received nearly $450,000 in royalties. 
Another President, Rutherford B. Hayes, sold 
books. He canvassed Ohio for Baxter’s Lives of 
the Saints. James G. Blaine went on the road 
with a Life of Henry Clay, the Mill Boy of the 
Slashes. Albert J. Beveridge managed a sales 
crew for the state of Iowa selling a work called 
Error’s Chains. Longfellow and Bret Harte are 
among other book salesmen who rose to fame. 
Jay Gould and Phineas T. Barnum sold books. 


Volunteers 
Source: 


The Volunteers of America is a religious and 
philanthropic organization administering to the 
many needs of the unfortunate and destitute in 
large urban centers of the United States. 

The Society when first organized in 1896 carried 
on its work almost entirely on gospel mission lines. 
As a result of the steadily increasing spiritual work 
many were contacted who were in dire need of 
material assistance, and out of these appeals for 
aid grew the welfare department of the organiza- 
tion. Relief stations, emergency homes for women 
and children, health camps, children’s homes, a 
department for aiding ex-prisoners and prisoners 
families, and sei helpful activities, supplement 

mission work. 

tne hile the government of the Society is demo- 
cratic; the military methods effect only the man- 
ner of dress and the plan of appointing officers. 
The doctrine of the Volunteers of America is 
jn harmony with the evangelical churches. 

The officers of the organization are: 


. The General 
Ballington Booth, Commander-in-Chief; 


Mrs. 


of America 


An Official of the Organization 


Maud B. Booth, Co-leader; Brigadier General Wil- 
liam M. Hughes, National Commander; Colonel 
Alexander C. Wright, Secretary of Property and 
Finance; Colonel Charles B. Booth, National Field 
Secretary; Colonel Earle F. Hites, Secretary of the 
Department of Welfare; Lt. Colonel Agnes G. 
Smith, Secretary of Publications Department. 
The Headquarters address is 34 W. 28th St., New 
MOrks he. xs 

During the past year 698,247 lodgings were pro- 
vided; 2,435,103 free meals were given to deserving 
needy persons; 11,988 were provided transportation; 
while upwards of three million persons came under 
the direct influence of the spiritual program of the 
Missions; at health camps 58,099 days of enjoyment 
were provided for city children and mothers; and 
ete ine only part of the national work accom- 

ished. ‘ 
“3 The Volunteer Prison League, the Organization 
department founded by Mrs. Maud B. Booth, min- 
isters to those in prisons, to their families, and 
to discharged and paroled prisoners, in a work of 
rehabilitation and practical assistance. 


From Nov. 1917 to Dec. 1918 the Society’s build- 
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National Parks and conservation. 
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National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 


Source: 


The National Geographic Society, of which Dr. 
Gilbert Grosvenor is President, was founded in 
1888 ‘for the increase and diffusion of geographic 
knowledge.” It played such an important role in 
exploration and the advancement of science, and 
has so effectively interpreted and illustrated geog- 
raphy for the layman, that its membership exceeds 
1,100,000, its researches and expeditions range to 
the ends of the earth, and its dissemination of 
geographic and other scientific knowledge extends 
to-every community in the world. 

The Society pioneered in the study of Alaska and 
in opening up that territory. It supported Peary 
in his expeditions that culminated in the attain- 
ment of the North Pole. It sent an expedition to 
Greenland, with the U. S. Navy cooperating, 
through which Rear Admiral Byrd acquired the far 
northern flying experience that carried him to 
both of the earth’s Poles. It cooperated and con- 
tributed financially to the Byrd Antarctic Expedi- 
tions and assigned scientific observers. . 

A joint expedition of the Society and Yale Uni- 
versity discovered the ancient city of the Incas of 
Peru, Machu Picchu. An expedition of the Society 
disclosed a New World Pompeii in the Valley of 
Mexico,| where tangible evidence of a civilization 
7,000 years a ye thar: found beneath the lava 
flow of the Pedregal. d 

In a series of expeditions led by Dr. Neil M. 
Judd, the pre-Columbian city of Pueblo Bonito 
in Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, was unearthed and 
restored. Other expeditions based on the work 
at Pueblo Bonito, led by Dr. Andrew EB. Douglass, 
formulated a tree-ring calendar which extends the 
ehronology of the southwestern United States back 
ocr centuries before Columbus crossed the 

tlantic. 

Pun spediions of the Society led by Frederick R. 
Wulsin and Dr. Joseph F. Rock penetrated the 
heart of Asia. Dr. Rock explored gorges of the 
Yangtze River, rivaling those of the Grand Can- 
you and sent back to America a rich collection of 
Yare, ancient ceremonial books which are now in 
the Library of Congress. i 

The Sociey has encouraged public interest in 
At a cost of 
$100,000 it purchased and presented to the Govern- 
ment 2,239 acres of the finest giant sequoia and red 
and yellow pine within the Sequoia National Park. 

In 1934 the Society and the United States Army 
Air Corps jointly sent up from the Black Hills of 


An Official of the Society 


South Dakota the Explorer, with a gas capacity of 
3,000,000 cubic feet, the largest free balloon ever 
constructed, which reached an altitude of 60,613 
feet. On Noy. 11, 1935, Major A. W. Stevens, and 
Major O. A. Anderson piloted Explorer II, with a 
capacity 700,000 cubic feet greater, to a record 
height of 72,395 feet. 

In 1936, as leader of the Society’s Mt. McKinley 
Expedition, Bradford Washburn successfully pho- 
tographed from the air that mountain and its 
related peaks. During the summer of 1936 the 
National Geographic Society-Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Archaeological Expedition to Bering Sea, 
under the leadership of Dr. H. B. Collins, Jr., ex- 
cavated mounds near Cape Prince of Wales, dis- 
covering the first site of the old Eskimo ‘‘Thule 
Culture’ ever found in Alaska, and confirming the 
fact that this culture spread eastward from Alaska. 

To study conditions in the photosphere, chromo- 
sphere, and corona of the sun during the eclipse 
of June 8, 1937, the Society, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Navy, sent an expedition to Canton 
Island, which is on the air route from Hawaii to 
New Zealand. ; 

In an effort to determine more accurately the 
cause of the aurora borealis, The “Society and 
Cornell University began in 1938 a program of 
research which will continue for three years. Vis- 
ual and photographic observations of aurorae are 
being made at Ithaca, Hamilton, N. Y., etc. 

Dr. M. W. Stirling, leader of the National Geo- 
graphic Society-Smithsonian Institution Archaeo- 
logical Expedition to Vera Cruz, Mexico, Jan. 16, 
1939, discovered the oldest dated work of man in 
the Americas, a Mayan stela bearing a date equiva- 
lent to Nov. 4, 291 B.C. 

The Headquarters of the National Geographic 
Society in Washington contains galleries for the 
exhibition of enlarged photographs taken by its 
specialists in all parts of the world. The Society 
maintains a geographic library, enriched with 
such collections as the Arctic and Antarctic litera- 
ture gathered for a generation by the late Maj. 
Gen. Adolphus W. Greely. 

The Society has awarded the Hubbard Gold 
Medal to Peary, Amundsen, Gilbert, Shackleton, 
Stefansson, Bartlett, Byrd, Lindbergh, Andrews, 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh, Stevens, Anderson, and 
Ellsworth. It also awarded special gold medals to 
Peary, Amundsen, Goethals, Eckener, Byrd, Amelia 
Earhart, and Thomas C. Poulter, and a gold medal 
to Floyd Bennett. 


American Institute of Architects Awards 


Exhibition Medal—Hstablished in 1921; awarded 
to Bertram Goodhue and Lee Lawrie in ecclesias- 
tical building, to Reginald Johnson in domestic 
building, to Charles Z. Klauder in institutional 
building, to Howard D. Smith in public building, 
to George C. Nimmons in industrial building, to 
Charles D. Maginnis and Timothy Walsh in ecclesi- 
astical building, to Edward L. Tilton and Alfred 
Morton Githens in public building, to Sproatt and 
Rolph of Toronto, Canada, in institutional build- 
ing, to A. Stewart Walker and Leon N. Gillette in 
domestic building, and to Arthur Loomis Harmon 
in commercial building. 

Gold Medal—Established in 1906; conferred on 
Sir Aston Webb, Charles Follen McKim, George B. 
Post, Jean Louis Pascal, Victor Laloux, Henry 
Bacon, Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, Bertram 
Grosvenor Goodhue, Howard Van Doren Shaw 
Milton Bennett Medary, Ragner Ostberg, and Paul 
gy Re ae wes , 

raftsmanship Medal—Established in 1915: con- 
ferred on Henry C. Mercer in ceramics; on Samuel 
Yellin in iron work; on Frederick W. Goudy in 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


typography; on Charles Jay Connick in 

glass; on V. F. Von Lossberg in metal eee 

Frank J - Holmes in ceramics: on William D. Gates 

in ceramics; on the Cheney Brothers in textiles; on 

John Kirchmayer in wood carving; on Leon Vv. 

Solon in terra cotta and faience; on Walter. W. 
Kantack im metals in, glass, and illuminating fix 

3 (2 fo) - Earley in concrete: 
Joseph Dulles, Allen an ceramics. igre 
ne Arts Medal—Established in 1919: 

to Paul Manship in sculpture: to ‘Anhar soe 
Mathews in painting; to John Singer Sargent in 

puntne .to Dr. Leopold Stokowski in music: to 
ee Lawrie in sculpture; to H. Siddons Mowbray 
(posthumously) in painting; to Diego Rivera in 

Painting; to Adolph Alexander Weinman in sculp- 
ture; to Frederick Law Olmsted in landscape 
architecture; to James Henry Breasted in litera- 
OS Ps ee = ae ae to Robert Ed- 

n design for the 
Miles in sculpture. eatre, and to Carl 
chool Medal—Kstablished in 1914; award 
year for general excellence in architecture. meh b 


ee 


Czar Ioann Vasilyevich, better known as Ivan 
the Terrible, possessed, for his day, an unusual 
amount of learning. He was a reader of books, 
of which he had a fairly extensive collection, asys 
a New York Public Library bulletin, and, accord- 
ing to Kluchevsky, he was one of the best orators 
and writers in sixteenth-century Moscow. He com- 
posed the speeches he delivered on public occa- 
sions, took a hand in drafting State papers, wrote 
official messages to lay and ecclesiastical digni- 
taries, and he has to his credit two remarkable 


epistles in which he set down the doctri ito- 
cratic government by divine Tight, theniod tae 
ereign to proclaim that theory. A temperamental 
and uneven writer, his style was marred by prolix- 
ity and a weakness for quoting Scripture. On occas 
sion he wielded the vigorous and vituperative pen’ 
of a born controversialist. There is abundant evi- 
dence that his taste for polemics extended to mat- 
ters of creed and ritual. In fact, the Czar was 
the author of a religious tract which is in the 
nature of an attack on Lutheranism, 
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Rhodes Scholarships 


Source: American Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees 


To the United States are assigned yearly 32 
Scholarships. There'is a competition every year in 
every state; the country is grouped into eight dis- 
tricts of six states each, and the Committee of 
Selection for each state is allowed to nominate 
from the candidates applying to it two men to 
appear before the District Committe. Each Com- 
mittee then selects from the candidates so nomi- 
nated four men to represent their states as Rhodes 
Scholars at Oxford. 

These scholarships which have the value of £400 
are tenable for 2 years. Rhodes Scholars who wish 
to remain for a third year will be expected to 
present a definite plan of study for that period sat- 
isfactory to the Colleges and to the Rhodes 
Trustees. 

To be eligible a candidate must be—(a) A male 
citizen of the United States; (b) Over nineteen and 
not over twenty-fiye years of age; (c) Above soph- 
omore standing in some recognized degree granting 
university or college in the United States. Candi- 
dates may apply either from the State in which 
they have their ordinary private domicile, home, or 
residence, or from the State in which they have 
received at least two years of their college educa- 


on. 
Selections are made on the basis of the candi- 
date’s record in school and college, supplemented 


by references of persons who know him and by a 
personal interview with the Committee of Selection. 


There is no written examination. Elections are _ 


made on the basis at ualities of man 8 
force of character, and leadership; (2) Literary 
and scholastic ability and attainments; (3) Physical 
vigor, as shown by interest in outdoor sports or 
in other ways. No restriétion is placed on a Rhodes 
scholar’s choice of studies. He may read for the 
Oxford B, A. in any of the Final Honor Schools, 
he may enter for any one of the so called Diploma 
Courses, or, if qualified by previous training, may 
be admitted _to read for advanced degrees such as 
the B. Sc., B. Litt., B. C. L., or D. Phil. 

Application blanks and further information may 
be obtained from the officers of any college or 
university in the United States or from President 
Frank Aydelotte, American Secretary to the Rhodes 
Trustees, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Outside of the United States, Rhodes Scholar- 
ships are awarded in each state or province of 
Canada and Australia and in selected schools and 
districts in South Africa and Rhodesia. New Zea- 
land, Newfoundland, Jamaica, Bermuda, Malta, 
and Germany also receive scholarships. 

The average total number of Rhodes Scholars at 
Oxford is about 196, of whom 100 come from the 
British Empire, and 96 from America. 


Color of Linings of Academic Doctors’ Hoods 


Source: American College Regulations. 


Arts and letters White Music 
Theology Scarlet Commerce 

Law Purple Phys. education 
Philosophy Blue Public health 
Science Golden yellow | Engineering 
Fine arts Brown Pharmacy 
Medicine Green Dentistry 


The hoods, which are black, are lined with the 
color, or colors, of the institution granting the de- 
gree. Where there are two colors, a chevron or band 
of the second is used. Custom had become con- 
fused so in 1894 a commission representative of the 
leading colleges met and prepared a code. Under 
its regulations the bachelor wears.a gown of black 
worsted with open or closed front and long-pointed 
sleeves, the Oxford style being most popular in 
American colleges. The gown of the master is 
made with open front and preferably of silk. It 
has long, closed sleeves with squared ends falling 
well below the knees and slit for the arms near 
the elbow. The gown worn by the doctor is also 
of silk and with the open front, but has full bell- 
shaped sleeves. The eg on faced with velvet and 
on each sleeve are three bars of velvet, black or the 
color of the hood-trimming. : 

“The Oxford or mortarboard cap, worn for each 
degree, is of black cloth with black tassel, except 
that the doctor’s cap may be of velvet, with tassel 
of gold in whole or in part. 

In recent years the above rules have undergone 
some changes. For example, the Harvard university 

BYS: 
Reeisiuiates for Degrees on Commencement Day 
are expected to wear the Academic Gown appro- 
priate to the degree to be conferred upon them, and 
and the usual Academic Cap or ‘‘mortar-board.’ 
The Gown should be worn over a suit of dark ma- 
terial, the coat buttoned; with a white or colored 
shirt, white or not too highly colored collar, and a 


Pink Veterinary sci. Gray 

Drab Forestry Russet 

Sage green Library science Lemon 

Salmon pink | Pedagogy Light blue 

Orange Oratory Silver gray 

as green | Humanics Crimson 
ac 


necktie of plain color and pattern. Shoes should 
be black—never of any other color. All Harvard 
gowns are worn loose and open in the front, and 
should show a width of at least six inches of the 
wearer’s suit, at the chest. ‘ 

The academic cap is always worn with the 
gown, is not doffed, and is removed only during 
prayers. A double crow’s-foot placed on each side 
of the gown in front, near the collar, designates 
the branch of knowledge in which the degree is 
conferred, by distinctive colors, thus: Arts and 
Letters, white; Theology, scarlet; Medicine, green; 
Law, purple; Philosophy, dark blue; Education, 
light blue; Sciences, Engineering, and Architecture, 
yellow; Business Administration, medium gray; 
Public Health, salmon pink; Dentistry, lilac. 

Holders of honorary degrees are entitled to wear 
a triple crow’s-foot of the appropriate color. 

Hoods are black, the material being that of the 
gown, and lined with crimson silk; 3 ft. long for 
Bachelors’ gown, 312 ft. for Masters’ gowns, and 4 
ft. for Doctors’ gowns and for recipients of honor- 
ary. degrees. A candidate for a degree may wear 
the gown but not the hood pertaining to the degree 
he is about to receive. For all degrees: the usual 
academic cap of black cloth with flat top and 
black tassel. : 

All officers and graduates of the University may 
wear at Commencement and other occasions of 
academic solemnity the gowns, hoods, and caps 
pertaining to degrees conferred on them by other 
Universities. 


National Jewish 
Source: 
tional Jewish Welfare Board with offices 
at 220 waftn Ave., New York City has a twofold 
purpose: (1) to advance the religious, intellectual, 
physical, and social well-being and development of 
Jews, especially young men and women, to stimu- 
Jate and cooperate with Y.M.H.A.'s, Y.W.H.A.’s, 
and kindred organizations, and to assist them in 
the development of Judaism and good citizenship 
(2) to promote the social and religious welfare o: 
soldiers, cee and marines in the service of the 
States. 
Pt deeed supervises 317 local associations, with 
a membership of approximately 400,000, and is 
affiliated with regional Federations in New, Eng- 
land, New York state, metropolitan area of New 
York City, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, middle 
A tie states, Midwest and the Pacific coast. 
Board conducts: statistical research in ad- 


ministral 5 bership, finances, personnel 
pra oe pein tas Winns for buildings; makes 


surveys of ‘cultural and recreational resources of 


Welfare Board 


Officials of the institution 


Jewish communities; prepares and distributes ma- 
terial for programs in Jewish Centers; conducts 
and cooperates in leaders’ training courses; con- 
ducts an institute for the training of professiinal 
Center workers; maintains a lecture and concert 
bureau; makes recommendations for personnel in 


Jewish Center work; through its field staff, ar- — 


ranges for religional activities; provides vocational 
quidente service; maintains an advisory service for 
Jewish camps; provides campaign service for Jew- 
ish Centers; cooperates with the National Associa- 
tion of Jewish Center Workers; cooperates with 
national, regional, and local organizations in the 
furtherance of the civic, cultural, and social ad- 
ustment of new immigrants; conducts social wel- 
ee and religious activities for Jewish men in 
the United States army and-navy service and in 
the United States veterans hospitals; provides 
religious and welfare activities for men_of the 
Jewish faith attending Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps and the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


<.. 
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_ Mellon Institute, 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was founded in 1913 by Andrew W. Mellon and 
Richard B. Mellon to provide qualified workers with 
facilities for investigating thoroughly problems of 
importance in pure and applied science. The Insti- 

tute is primarily concerned in carrying on broad 
researches of post-doctoral character supported by 
persons or organizations interested in such studies. 
Prior to establishing the Institute, the Mellon 
brothers recognized the utility of scientific research 
_ for benefiting mankind by effecting improvements 
in and otherwise developing the industries. They 
F founded the Institute for the purpose of extending 
this assistance to technology; and the institution 
soon demonstrated the merit of its research pro- 
cedure, the Industrial Fellowship System evolved by 
Robert Kennedy Duncan. Then the Founders de- 
a cided to broaden the scope of the Institute’s activi- 
ties by making available provisions for researches 
in science having more definite relation to human 
; welfare, which might likewise add to technical 
knowledge. This basic work was begun, and the 
entire program has since been supported generously 
by the Founders. 
a Among the Institute’s many comprehensive in- 

___ vestigations in the realm of pure science, conducted 
____ for the benefit of the professions or the public, have 

been studies on urban smoke abatement and later 

on industrial dusts, research into thé cause and 
prevention of dental caries, a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of sleep, a project to find a better way 

to diagnose tuberculosis in its early stages, and a 

_ search for new compounds of value-in treating 
_—s pneumonia. 

of The industrial research of the Institute is or- 
_ ganized on a contract basis, the problem being set 


Mellon Institute 7 yo 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


by a person, firm or association interested in its 
solution, the scientific worker being found and 
engaged by the Institute, and an Industrial Fellow- — 
-ship being assigned for a period of at least one 
year. Each holder of an Industrial Fellowship is 
given for the time being the broadest facilities for 
accomplishing a definite piece of research, and 2: 
results obtained by him belong exclusively to the 
founder (donor) of the Fellowship. Only one in- 
vestigation is carried out on a particular subject at 

any one time and hence there is no duplication of 
the research activities of the Fellowships in opera- ' 
tion. At present there are 86 of these Fellowships | 

at work, on which 257 scientists and engineers are 
employed. During the 28 years since the first In- 
dustrial Fellowship was established over 4,000 
American companies have been served by the 
Institute on problems ranging from food and tex- 
tiles to glass and steel. It has evolved many novel ; 
processes and products some of which have resulted 

in the formation of entirely new industries. Since 
1911 over $14,000,000 has been contributed to the 
Institute by Industrial. Fellowship donors. 

The new building of the Institute, the gift of the 
Founders, was dedicated on May 6, 1937. It is a i 
beautiful modern edifice, completely equipped for” 
the institution’s present activities and future 
growth. The board of trustees of the Institute is 
constituted of John G. Bowman (president). Ed- 
ward R. Weidlein (vice-president), Henry \A. 
Phillips (secretary-treasurer), Richard K. Mellon, 
Paul Mellon, and Alan M. Scaife. The executive ~ 
staff has seven members: Edward R. Weidlein, 
director, and E. Ward Tillotson, William A. Hamor, 
Harry S. Coleman, George D. Beal, Leonard H. 
ERR and Lawrence W. Bass, assistant ; 

rectors. 


ws Esperanto and Other “Universal” Languages 


eS: _Source: Officials of the Various Organizations 

, Most of the so-called universal languages are based in part on the theory of simplified spelling— 
making letters spell real sounds. In Volapuk, for example, each of the 27 letters has but one sound. 
Esperanto has been actively propagandized in Europe for many years. 


Volapuk (1879) Johann M. Schleyer, Germany. 
Esperanto (1887) Dr. L. L. Zamenhoff, Warsaw. 
Mondolingue (1890). 
- QUniversala (1893) Eugene Heintzeler, Germany. 
_ Kosmos (1894) Eugene A. Landa. 
“Novilatin (1895) E, Beerman, Leipsig, Germany. 
Idiom Neutral (1902) M. Rosenberger, Leningrad. 
_ Ro (1906) Rev. E. P. Foster, Marietta, Ohio. 
-Spatari-Radio-Code, a universal language with- 


National Master—L. J. Taber, Columbus, Ohio. 


} State Masters 
Arkansas, Lawrence C. Sloan, Lynn. 
California, George Sehlmeyer, Sacramento, 
Colorado, L. R. Pritchard, Denver, R. 2. 
Connecticut, Sherman K. Ives, Thomaston, R. 1. 
- Delaware, Clarence E. Jester, Milford, R. 2. 
Idaho, E. T. Taylor, Coeur d’Alene. 
Ninois, E. A. Eckert, Mascoutah. 
Indiana, H. D. Newsom, Columbus, R. 3. 
Iowa, Ralph W, Smith, Newton, R. D. 2. 
Kansas, C. C. Cogswell, Topeka. 
Maine, F. A. Richardson, Strong. 
Maryland, T. R. Brookes, Bel Air. 
Massachusetts, E. W. Stone, Auburn. 
- Michigan, W. G. Armstrong, Niles. 
Minnesota, W. B. Pearson, Ogilvie. 
‘Missouri, Jas. T. Phillips, Ewing. 
Montana, Mrs. Beulah Haase, Trout Creek. 
Nebraska, B. V. Holmes, Milburn. 
New Hampshire, Wm. J. Neal, Meredith. 
New Jersey, David H. Agans, Three Bridges. 
. New York, William J. Rich, Salem. 
_ North Carolina, H. B. Caldwell, Greensboro, Box H1 
Ohio, W. F. Kirk, Port Clinton. 
L Oklahoma, M. E. Siebert, Chickasha, R. 1. 
Oregon, Ray W. Gill, Portland, R. 1. 
- Pennsylvania, K. S. Bagshaw, Hollidaysburg. 
- Rhode Island, F. J. Kennedy, Greene, 
South Carolina, D. B. Anderson, Moore. 
South Dakota, J. J. Martin, Watertown. 
- Tennessee, Paul B. Dykes, Bailyton. 
Texas, H. W. Gaulrapp, Dallas, 205 W. Montana St. 
- Vermont. Henry A. Stoddard, Bellows Falls, 
Virginia, Mark Turner, Herndon. 
_ Washington, Ervin E. King, Seattle. 
West Virginia, F. R. Hardman, Horner. 
Wisconsin, Neal Peck, Peshtigo. 
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National Grange—Patrons of Husbandry 
Source: An Official of the Organization e 


National Secretary—H. A. Caton, Co F 
Washington, D. C., Office, 1343 H St., N. W., Fred Brenckman in charge. wedi 


National Superintendent Juvenile Granges—Mrs. Margaret H. Galdwell, Greensboro, 


out grammar or vocabulary based on the seven 
notes of the musical scale. \ ‘ 
Ido (1907) constructed by an international body 
of philologists and linguists. The Ido Society of 
America founded 1923, Fred Krafit, Secy., 488 . 
Abbott Ave., Ridgefield, N. J. as 
Anglic, a new international language, proposed 


by Prof. R. E. Zachrisson in 1930, is based on q 
analysis of all English words in general use. se " , 
» 

- 

‘- 
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State Secretaries 

Arkansas, L. Q. Coleman, Malvern. 
California, Eunice L. Peterson, Sonoma, R. D 
Colorado, Rudolph Johnson, Boulder, bats 
Connecticut, Ard Welton, Plymouth. 
Delaware, Harry C. Johnson, Smyrna. 
Idaho, F. G. Harland, Caldwell. 
Illinois, Clarence Kleckner, Rockford. 
Indiana, W. R. Gant, Columbus, R. 3. 
Iowa, Mrs.” Etta Hadley, W. Newton. 
Kansas, R. M. Ferris, Osage City. 
Maine, Mrs. Nellie L. Hascall, Auburn, 
Maryland, Edward F. Holter, Middletown. 
Massachusetts, E. H. Gilbert, North Easton. 
Tenet, Mis WSS die Se ee 

a, ss M. Estelle Thompson, 
Missouri, C. W. Evans, Cairo. Waaorics. 
Montana, Orin P. Kendall, Whitepine. 
Nebraska, Thos. A. Hodson, Gothenburg. 
New Hampshire, John A. Hammond, Laconia 
New Jersey, James B. Kirby, Mullica Hill. 
New_York, Harold M. Stanley, Skaneateies. : 
No. Carolina, Miss Pearl Thompson, R. 1. Salisbury 
Ohio, John Cunningham, Mt. Vernon. ji 
Oklahoma, Mrs. Myrtle Newland, Ponca City. “i 
Oregon, Miss Bertha Beck, Portland. ; a 
Pennsylvania, Miles Horst, Harrisburg, Tel. Bldg 
Rhode Island, Mrs. C. L. Chase, Newport, R. D. 1 
South Carolina, W. M. Agnew, Donalds. 7 . 
South Dakota, A. G. Snesrud, New Underwood. 
Tennessee, Mrs. Hazel E. Davis, Greeneville, R. 12 
Texas, Mrs. Howard Pollock, Mabank. t ‘ 
Vermont, Miss Mary E. Priest, Randolph. 
Virginia, W. R. Apgar, Elliston. (TD ad ie ee 
Washington, Harry Cheek, Seattle. aes 
haha Virginia, Mrs. Georgiana Johnson, Williams- oa 


own. ¥s 
Wisconsin, Mrs, Pearl B. Bayless, Wausaukee, 
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U.S.—Telephones; Great Ports 579 
Ce LAE Spat DMO Zahcin a Woe alin ai al la ne 


41,090,347 Telephones in World, Jan. 1, 1939 


Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


- Countries | Total Countries Total Countries Total 
North America: Europe: Other Europe. ....... 275,482 
United States........ 19,953,263 Belgian veg o hie ben 415,522 15,305,459 
Ree 1,359,417 DBOGGHE eae sss ck 29,576 || Asia: 
Central America..... 31,1 Denmark 442.9) British India........ 83,378 
BAOMCOLAS 5 oie iy enc 158,569 ft Se, * GRIDS 55.5 Ha Se 160,000 
West Indies: GEDBR 3 5 iis te he 1,367,958 
Cuba...... 54,153 Other Asia.......... 301,757 
erto Rico. 15,701 Total......: vci.c0s | TRS 
Other W. I... 27,880 Africa: 
Other No. Am R 17,01 NEV. ey cass ee 64 
Total... . /21,617,127 Union South Afriea. .. 205,892 
South Ameri Other Africa......:./ 134,858 
‘entina. 405,474 Total.... 405,573 
Bolivia.. 2,595 Oceania:.... . 
Brazil... 256,467 | Australia...) 22.0.0. 630,175 
SEAR eae ns. 78,119 Hawall. #4255, state 3, 
O70) (oS s 1) +) |: ne 38,833 Netherlands Indies. .. 49,361 
LL Oa ee ge New Zealand... é 206,216 
Paraguay 3,339 Philippine Islan 29,842 
i ed ae 29,318 Other Oceania. . 5,265 
Legh 46,656 Total ..ii3n. : 954,146 
Venesuela........... 23,804 8 ae 
Other So. Am........ 3,018 - ‘Total Worlds... 3.3.6, 41,090,347 
a Pee ee 894,949 Yugoslavia. ......... 8 


Figures are as of March 31, 1939, for Germany, Ireland (Eire), Latvia, British India, Japan, Union 
of South Africa, and New Zealand; as of June 30, 1938, for Norway and Australia; figures for U. S. S. R 
include Siberia and Associated Republics. 

Included in the world total are 21,900,000 dial phones, of which 42% are in the United States. 

Phones on governmental systems number 16,588,358; on lines of private companies, 24,501,989. 

Telephone wires total 174,548,000 miles; telegraph wires, 6,730,000 miles. 

Telephones in chief cities—New York, 7,333,000; Chicago, 962,351; London, 717,468; Berlin, 599,911; 
Los Angeles, 439,258; Paris, 437,139; Tokio, 290,510; San Francisco, 282,008; Washington, 239,668; Pitts- 
bugh, 222,063; Toronto, 211,601; Copenhagen, 211,156; Hamburg-Altona 188,861; Montreal, 183,103; 
Vienna, 180,165; Osaka, 176,697; Stockholm, 176,168; Sydney, 159,825; Milwaukee, 157,437; Minneapolis, 
145,900. 


TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS AND TELEGRAMS, 1938 


Tele- Total Tele- Total 

Country Talks grams Both Country Talks grams Both 
1,000 1,000 1.000 1,000 1,00 1,0000 
Australia......... 599,000 17,710] 616,710/|Japan............ 5,339,000 68,475| 5,407,475 

Belgium.......... 320,000 5,900! _325,900)/Netherlands....... 468,000 t 471.5 
GMOBAR Dc. 6... -0- 2,623,000 11,958| 2,634,958 ||Norway.......... 281,000 3,489| 284.489 
Denmark......... 704,000 1,649| 705,649||Poland........... 621,000 4,161] 625,161 
Finland...........| 309,000 811| 309,811||Sweden........... 1,137,000 4,339] 1,141,339 
PENOO S25, os) 5 oie s,+ 5 972,000 27,524| 999,524 |\Switzerland....... 307,000 1,710) 308,710 
Ne eae 640, 21,701} 3,661,701||Union of S. Africa..| 301,000 6,857| 307,857 
Gt. Brit. & No. Ire.| 2,255,000 59,484| 2,314,484||United States. ..._. 28,800,000) 190,000/28,990,000 

Hungary.......... 187,000 2,439| 189,439 


50 Greatest Ports of the World 


« . 
Source: United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Net | Net 
Rank Port Vessels| Register |Rank Port Vessels! Register 
20: 398-0 Vv Canad 18.970 11488 000 

...|}| 92,032 |68,598,000) 26 ancouver, Canada...... F 488, 
ne a pani 29'137 |29'673,000| 27 |Rio de Janeiro. 3'924|11'226:000 
| Se ee 26:776 |28'334,000| 28 |Genoa. 5:421|10/860,000 
; Yokohama... - 5.757 |26,785,000 Naples 9/008] 10,809,000 
5 [Rotterdam “13110! ’415,000| 30 |Houston....._- 275] 10,091,000 
% |Baltimore.... * |" 561067 |21,008,000] 31 |Sydney, Austral °:] 6'855/10/057,000 
Colombo... 2'708 |20,425,000| 32 |Newcastie (Bngland).....] 8,532| 81596000 
oe loeaks 18'999|19600,000| 33 |Montreal............... 5,725] 8'516,000 
3 lantwerp 11,125|18;730,000| 34 |Bremen.....:........... 7,118 8,300,000 
10 " Ig Ata ITT Wi b00| ae.) [eroneevidee, it incite 1'631| 8'087.000 

$; "907,000| 36 |Montevideo:.2112221/7: : "087, 
ao a "*'| §'498117'418:000| 37 |Piraeus...............-- 13,396 7,758,000 
a 5/369 |17,211, Melbourne .....2..20.01. '396| 7'613,000 
ae ittyerpool 14'614|16/640,000| 39 |Copenhagen’ |‘ /. 12: /.1.: 25,482] 7.452.000 
1% |Marseille.... "135|16'612,000| 40 ‘548} 7081-000 
1% lHong Kong 51947 |15,340,000| 41 6,547,000 
ay ieidten. cou "340|14/978,000| 42 6475.00 
47. (gan Francisco... 1... 722-: 17'353|14,974,000] 43 5,454,000 
ay WeINweDOTe.; csc... s.- 5°934|14'800,000| 44 3,383,000 
Doiilpuanes Altea’ Coco... cl 14/826 |13,435,000| 45 8,388,000 
ay |New Orleans... 21.0... ..: 16/287 |13/319,000| 46 4,523,000 

i 12'882'000| 47 3075, 
48 4,059,000 
2 49 3,700,000 
aS 50 3' 226,000 

25 


The data cover entrances in 1935; there are no later available comparative information; see the Index 


the commerce of the Port of New York. “ 


te ea “ the United States are compiled by the Department of Commerce, and by the Chief 


ee cman ¢ Lar inland waterway, 50 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, was used in 1939 


for the transportation of 28,156,747 short tons of cargo. 
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Foreign-Trade Zones _ 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce x bY ; ‘ 5 ee 
7 ign- Z Board was created by Applications for permits to establish and operate 
eee reer Coneres 5 ee Pine 18, 1934, The | foreign-trade zones in bere other ports of entry 
Board is composed of the Secretary of Commerce, Bre NOW seen iy ae ce 7 Sie Sree 
x aka pike ree of the Treasury, and the foreign-trade zone for the eale a dar ye ars 19 G 
- Sf duties are (i) after eareful analysis of appi- | 1828 $e nee ee Eebruaty i, 1007, the 
gations and tnvestigations, to lssue permits to pub; | foliowing data reffeets the activities to Januaby 1, 
establishing, operating, and maintaining foreign- , : 285; (1939) 4,346. = te 

trade zones in Sorts of entry of the United States Los ee Piertese pase Sonn) ; Rs Boon (1939) 
for the purpose of expediting and encouraging for- 100,845*. e , aes Pe 
Value (1937) $1,174,293; (1938) $5,752,071; (1939) 

0*, 


Wy 
Ww 


‘eign commerce, and (2) to administer the law gov- 
erning the operation of such zones. $39,082,24 
__ Within the foreign-trade zone, which is a segre- | “Carriers which brought this merchandise to the 
gated, enclosed, and policed area, commodities are | zone or which removed merchandise to customs 
substantially free from usual customs regulations, |-territory or abroad, are shown in comparison be- 
the Poaaereule picid = le aego oe allowed | jow: . 
in the handling of such goods within the zone, as, ntries from which merchandise was shipped 
for example, repacking, resorting, mixing, ‘and | tothe zone numbered 21 in 1937, 49 in 1938, and 
other types of manipulation; it should be noted | 55 in 1939. Countries to which merchandise was 
_ that exhibiting and manufacturing are not per-| shipped from the zone numbered 12 in 1937, 31 in 
ee ee anvd Laat + | 1938, and 40 in 1939 
_ , On January 30, 6, the Board issued a gran : é ae facilities yielded the fol- 
to the municipality of’ New York permitting the | , Merchandise using zone ta : 
establishment and operation of a foreign-trade patna eee 1 oe ee Government _ansiicaay 
Duties collected (1937) $29,936; (1938) $345,635; 
(1939) $732,167. us 
Gross income from operations (1937) $8,214; 
(1938) $69,085; (1939) $256,838. ’ 
It was not until the last seven months of 1938 
§ jand and water barrier with a total length of about | that the wages paid for labor in the zone averaged 
- 8,375 lineal feet and constantly policed by United | $15,000 a month. In 1939, this monthly wag 
States customs guards. average increased to, $18,000. : 


*Of this, 10,452 tons and $23,074,000 represent United States received in the zone to merchandise © 
e consolidated with other goods for export. ‘ 


Retail Trade, by States, 1935 


{one Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Stores, Sales in | Wages in Stores, | Saiesin | Wagesin 
Year, 1935) Year, 1935 1935 Year, 1935) Year, 1935 
No. $1,000 $1,000 No. $1000, $1,000 
22,167 337,217 30,360 ||Nevada........ 1,709 43,932 4,937 - 
5,214 121,083 12,530 ||New Hamp.... 7,225 152,583 
18,292 240,724 19,427 ||New Jersey.... 67,79 1,220,299 
100,874} 2,329,009 273,641 ||New Mexico... 4,812 88,751 
14,273 302,559 29,971 ||New York..... 204,511) 4,749,708 
24,464 556,722 66,968 ||No. Carolina... 29,462 463,219 
4,390 76,877 8,364 ||No. Dakota... . ,O1 150,208 
6,472 330,813 43,905 |/Ohio.... 93,268 ter: 
24,330 807 46,119 ||Oklahom. 5 26,022 434,7 
31,310 484,693 46,963 |/Oregon........ 15,35: 335,851 
5,863 140,167 12,659 |}Pennsylvania. .. 129,719| 2,490,910 
98,538] 2,173,069 263,232 ||Rhode Island. .. 9,095 219,706 
42,471 780,508 81,580 ||So. Carolina. ... 16,686 248,206 
38,979 650,029 55,814 ||So. Dakota. .... . 147,564 
27,433 m 39,863 ||Tennessee...... 27,445 482,586 
29,286 388,278 36,931 OXAR Fe. F 85 crates 71,206] 1,289,26 
23,189 344,393 ,864 ||Utah ,098 
12,76 232,599 22,100 ||Vermont. 4,958 12 
9 462,874 51,738 || Vir; Gers Tins 26,757 471,329 
55,526} 1,461,180 182,065 ||Washington... . 25,086 086 
61,962} 1,388,236 152,323 ||West Virginia.. 18,975 332,190 
37,495 820,010 83,029 ||Wisconsin...... 44,154 871,832). 
15,136 178,348 15,703 ||Wyoming...... 3,486 82,681 
50,927 946,125 104,127 — 
i 189,457 18,775 Wg Sins octets 1,653,961] 33,161,276] 3,623,289 ~~ 
19,099 359,757 33,143 


1 reported operating expenses in 1935, including pay roll—$7,591,912,000. oo Fie | 


~ 


yi 
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KINDS OF OWNERSHIP, RETAIL STORES, 1935 


. : Payroll ' -P. Ct. of 
'Type Stores Sales in Yr. | Employees for Year Tot. Sales 
; ¢ No. $1,000 No. $1,000 : ‘ 
Independents, total. 1,474,149 24,246,112 2,838,801 2,558,615 | 73.1 
_ Chains, local and Nat 127,482 ,550,186 963,636 910,569 | + 22.8 > 
other types. ..... 52,330 1,364,978 159,041 154,105 4:03 


Mail-order houses had 378 stores and 40,969 employees; pay roll, $39,888,000; year’s sales, $420,027,000.._ 
: - State liquor stores numbered 2,053, with annual sales of $160,665,000. is ie ; bes 
," Military post canteens, 487; sales, $5,524; commissaries or company stores, 1,888; sales, $113,126,001 
The average reported operating expenses of all retail stores in the United States in 1935 was $22 
a r $100 of sales, of which $10.93 was pay roll. No compensation for the services of proprietors’ ‘is 
included. The ratio of 22.9 per cent of sales compares with 26.0 per cent in 1933 and 21.1 per cent-in 1929: 
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United States-Foreign Trade 581 
eee ere ee ee ee ee 
Value of Merchandise Imports and Exports, by Calendar Years 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 


Exports Ganeri Imports for Consump. Total Excess of 
Year) j|————_—_—____________ ten by —_—_—_—______—_| Exp. and | Exp. Over 
(Cal.) Total | Domestic) Foreign mports Free Dutiable Imp. mp. 


1 ,000 chee 1,000 Dolls. 1 :000 Dolls.| 1,000 ised 1,000 Dolls.| 1,000 Dolls.]1,000 Dolls. 
A defer 14 an 793,477 | 3,429,163 303,355 
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5 . 2 
1,532,359 794, 737,915 31624'886 560,1 
2,362,696 36,522 | 1,818,073 992,344 825,729 | 4,217 291 581,145 
2,448,284 35,734 | 1,792,596 991,851 800,745 | 4'276,614 691,422 
2,071,058 42,566 | 1,789,276 | 1,097,93. 691,338 | 3,902,900 324,348 
3,493,231 61,440 | 1,778,597 | 1,167,429 611,168 | 5,333,268 | 1,776,07: 
5,422,642 59,999 | 2,391,635 | 1,611,887 779,748 | 7,874,276 | 3,091,006 
6,169,617 63,896 | 2,952,468 | 2,135,552 816,916 | 9,185,981 | 3,281,045 
6,047,875 101,213 | 3,031,213 | 2,230,3 800,860 | 9,180,301 | 3,117,875 
7,749,816 170,610 | 3,904,365 | 2,698,703 | 1,205,662 |11,824,791 | 4,016,061 
8,080,481 147,535 | 5,278,481 | 3,117,010 | 2,161,471 |13,506,497 | 2:949'535 
+378, 928 106,103 | 2,509,148 | 1,562,292 946,856 | 6,994,179 | 1,975,883 
3,765,091 66,686 | 3,112,747 | 1,871,917 | 1,240,830 | 6,944,524 719,030 
4,090,715 76,778 | 3,792,066 | 2,135,942 | 1,656,124 | 7,959,559 375,427 
,497,649 93,335 | 3,609,963 | 2,080,096 | 1,529,867 | 8,200,947 981,021 
»818,722 91,125 | 4,226,589 | 2,651,266 | 1,575,323 | 9,136,437 683, 
»711,721 96,939 | 4,430,888 | 2,853,411 | 1,577,477 | 9,239,548 377,772 
.758,864 106,512 | 4,184,742 | 2,685,138 | 1,483,187 | 9,050,118 680,637 
,030,099 98,258 | 4,091.4 2.678,633 | 1.399.304 | 9,219,800 | 1,036,912 
. 157,083 83,912 | 4,399,361 | 2,880,128 | 1,458,444 | 9,640/356 841,63: 
781,172 62,009 | 3,060,908 | 2,081,12: 1,032,954 | 6,904,359 782,273 
1,377,982 46,307 | 2,090,635 | 1,391,693 696,762 | 4,514,924 333,664 
»076,151 34,865 | 1,322,774 885,536) 439,557 | 2,933,790 288,242 
.647,220 27,774 | 1,449,559 3,547 529,466 | 3,124,553 225,435 
»100,135 32,66 1,655,055 991,161 644,842 | 3,787,855 477, 
243,081 39,793 | 2,047, 1,205,987 832,918 | 4,330,359 235,389 
418,969 37,009 | 2,422,592 | 1,384,895 | 1.039,082 | 4.878.570 33. 
ee N 3.298.929 50.238 | 3.083.668 | 1.765.248 | 1,244.605 | 6.432.835 265.499 
.094, 3,057,169 37,271 | 1,960,428 | 1,182,696 ,929 | 5,054,868 | 1,134,012 
1939..... 3,177,3 3,123,869 53,475 | 2,318,258 | 1,397,359 878,936 | 5,495,602 859,086 
TOTAL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY FISCAL YEARS. 
Merchandise Gold Silver 
r Exports Imp. for cons. 
ea OE Aaa ond See General|-_——_—_——_————_|_ Exp. Imp. | Exp.| Imp. 
Total Dorma. | For. imp. Total Duti. ; 
$ 1,00! $1,000 $i phy $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 |$1,000| $1,000 
30... 93, 626 4,617,730)7 5) 3,848,971 = 915, a 1,349,018] 119,196] 342,340|72'053 54,4 
q vp 429)3, one 557 ie 873 2, 432,074| 2,405, "745,829| 107:094| 403,795|38.931| 33,522 
"3 48,33. 511,90 087} 40,248) 1,730,270) 1,734, ‘$30 577,578) 1,233,844) 520,028)19,979| 25,384 
3 "333 r 3" ‘397/26, $38, 1,167,876] 1,177,193) 418896] 135,393] 398,979] 8.380] 35,474 
34... 041,719} 2:00 483] 33,236 1,721,310 1,674,260] 612,718 286,160] 862,070) 23,966] 53,012 
ial 3 2'120;728) 2/084'961| 35,767| 1,785,745} 1,.789,225| 752,149] 40,773) 1,139,672) 21,059] 174,587 
1936..........|2,413,724/ 2,375,415) 38, '309] 2:217.527| 1,906,813] 922/250] 27;157/1,472'282] 12'935|380,899 
OE eS eee 2'837,579| 2,790,879 46,700) 2,941,504| 2,506,257] 1,251,225 1,259) 1,636,752) 15,722) 99,748 - 
ies Aare 3 3,403,392) 3,361,699) 41,693/2,361,201|2,014,020} 909,573 51,62 ,171| 3,520/168, 
LT See 2'919'663 2.884587 34.976 2,093.931'1,760.901| 821,007 574!3,752,560/14,097)174,526 
A eee 3/828,899 3,747,316 81,583/2.517,430 2'069,972| 920,176 5,011 4,304,119) 9,078] 59,806 
ee ae eee ee a Sra OS SE EM 8 OM EE SOUS Oe ae eee 


Silver export figures, 1936 and 1937, include silver pesos coined for the Government of Cuba, 
U. S. TRADE WITH NONCONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES 
Shipments from United States Shipments to United States 
1937 1938 1939 1937 1938 1939 


Dollars ollars ollars 
Domestic, Foreign Merchandise... ae. 937, on oor, T33, 3.483 236, 245, 668 206, 893, 917 238, eet 495 246, ere] 709 
Alaska 


Noncontiguous Territories 


: 4| 42'676,622| 44°380,624| 62,363,32 8] 42'298'753 
*1104'302,531|101,227,151|101.817,230] 130,138,166] 96,556,679|113,206,898 
ages as) SO gs5 Cie) eset Oy aes a] “eSeesee| “a benaas 

ae aes 2,385 38| 408,448 164, 4,879 79,065 88,468 


~t 
or 
as 
S 
a 


Midway Island: .......5.......: 
Canton, Enderbury Islands 


118,450 84,736 100,370] 18,216,870] 21,619,144/ 20, pa 305 


SOMA callitgie se cateteoke [rine 2 cata P scactneds se 200)\.'.cceeaaeee 
18, a ii 3: 21,613,844) 20, 150, 327 | 
domestic. . 71,450 67,625 es on seth ert 


domestic. . 47,000 17,111 


domestic. . 
domestic. . 


Per Capita ports and Imports of Merchandise 
Source: Bureau of Foreign and Rect: Commerce 


a = Ex- | Im- Year Ex- | Im- Year Ex- | Im- 
oe Pt pout ant) ports| ports ({Cal.) | ports) ports (Cal.) ports| ports 


.| Dolls.| Dolls. 
13.54 


Aco 0) 0) Pee ee « 


ieee 
8.4 . 
27 16,46 coh 


ts 
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e: 
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Us Se Foreign Trade, by Economie Classes: hin 


Source: United States Department of Commerce ‘ 
Value of General Tniports. ts 


Value of Domiestic Exports 


Cat 5: Crude | Crude |Manu’d| Semi- Finish.| Crude | Crude ;Manu’d|. Semi- |Finish. 
Mater’ls| Foods’ fs| Foodst’s| Manuf’s| Manuf’s| Mater’ Is Foods’ fs| Foodst’s| Manuf’s| Manuf’s 


‘ ' 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1 000 1,000 1,060 1,000 e 000° |- 1,000 J 
ri v : Dollars | Dollars | ‘Dollars | Dollars |\ Dollars |. Dollars Dollars | Dollars} Dollars | Dollars _ j 
 , . 1920.. ]1,852,530) 917,991 1.116.605] 958,49713,204.858]1.783,534] 577,627|1,238,139 802,456} 876,725 
1925..|1,422,058] 317,894] 573,75 661,683 1,843,334 1,748,065 494/800 432,906) 755,085} 795,733 4 
Fes 1926. ./1, 1328| 335,062] 503,005] 655,547)1,956,784/1,7 329) 539,818] 417,817] 804,333] 876, j 
i 1927. .|1/192'767| 421,107| 463,299] 699/727]1,981,955/1,600,809) 504,686) 450,849 749,801} 878, 4a 
1928, 11,298,257] 294,678! 465,810] 716,352)2,260,002/1,466, 549,891| 405,815! 762,832) 906,173 
¢ 1929. .|1,142,352 69,59 484'304| 729,013]2,531,823]1,558,620} 538,560) 423,622] 885,051 00) ; 
1930 829'098| 178,533] 362,650] 512,802/1,898,089/1,002,161] 400,125 29. 608,153} 757.022 
Ki 1931 566,791] 127,072] 246,814 eit s 647 rT 119,657 42,173] 304,828] 222,316] 372,043 549,275 
1932 513,659 9,419} 152,118} 196 24'298| 358,325 7 173, 216,967] 340,591 
, 1933 590,566 154,609] 237,041] 616,639] 418,151] 211,813} 205,370 92, 322,220 
‘ 1934 652,752} 59,032] 167,677 eiaetts eee 460,617| 254,314] 263,547 ce 350,223 
1935 682,953]. 58,751] 157,211 308| 582/443] 322/327] 318,828] 409,690] 405,617 
1936 668,168 58,144] 143,798] 394, 380 dj, ea 099 732,965| 348,682! 386,240} 490,238] 4 
iy 1937..| 721863| 104/506] 177.744]. 678.268|1,616,548| 971.071] 413.312] 440.056) 634.174) 551.250 
1938..| 594.298] 248,986] 184,124] 506,758/1,523,003|. 576,449) 260,117) 310,539) 384,964) 417,555. 
1939.. 528) 182! 110,757! 202,527) 615,600/1,666,803! 744,908! 290, 328 313) 348 486, 891] 440,319 


po a Of the domestic exports, agricultural were (1939) $655,583,000 or 21.0%. 
ire f 
e ‘ 4 
com ‘ , VALUE OF U. S. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY COAST AND BORDER DIVISIONS , 
Vag i Figures show millions and tenths of millions of dollars; thus, 1,918.2 = 1,918,200;000 
al ry Imports of Merchandise Exports of Merchandise 
i Year Mex. No. | In- Mex. North | Par- 
5 (Cal.) | North | So. | Gulf| Bor-| Pac. | Bor-|teri-| North | So. Gulf | Bor-| Pa. Bor- | cel — 
a Atl. | Atl. |Co’st|} der |Co’st} der | or Atl. | Atl Coast! der |Co’st| der ‘ost. 
.1]174:.2/300.0| 23.7|527 .0/507.4| 39.1) 1,956.0/447 .6| 1,295.4) 75.7/427.5] 681.4] 26 
-1) 180.1|325.6} 26 3/546 .11543.5} 36.2) 1,812.3/496.3) 1,120.9) 72.8/518.9| 759.5] 28. 
-0| 194.4/285.4| 27.6/510.6/555.0} 31.7] 1,868 .4/428.7) 1,100.9] 77.1/506.1} 856.3) 27 
-6| 194.5'284.6} 30.4/504.7|564.1] 30.5} 1,912.0/378.3) 1,227.7] 95.5/561.0} 924.7| 29. 
.6| 197.8 283.9] 39.6.523.51585.4! 35.4] 2,077.4|346.9} 1,140.3)115.7/595.0| 939.1) 26. 
.5| 186.8)197.7| 26.1/343.4|427.2| 25.2) 1,529.4/271.3| $22.4|101.9/449.3] 648.2) 20. 
,6/ 148.8 139.1] 13.9|194.9/264.8| 16.6] 974.8]193.0; 502.1) 48.0/303.0} 389.4] 14 
8 .3| 93.6] 7.8)130.0/168.2} 9.0) 534.6/130.6 ge 32.8/203.0). 233.7) 9 
.2 7.4100.7| 4.0121.1|176.7| 9.4] 576.5/147.3] 502.0] 41.8|197.7|] 209.6].... 
-9} 108.5 113.4) 6.3,122.8/217.0} 18.0) 810.7/207.4 510.0) 47.8/259.4| 297.5] 10. 
.2)121.9 158.0} 11.2)170.2/273.5| 22.9) 884.1/220,.4| 533.6] 57.0/280.1] 307.6] 2. 
.6| 144.8 162.7) .8.1/191.8/349.9] 30.9) 965.6/236.2} 546.2) 55.6/275.4] 360.4) 16. 
.4)191.6/214.2) 10. 8/232. 3/404. 1) 32.6)1,369.7/310.2| 661.7/101,7/403.9] 482.8] 19. 
-7/147 .9/159.8} 10.4/150.7/236.9} 21.0) 1,246.9|284.7| 627.5) -79.6'387.1] 453.1) 15. 
.4|147.6/156.5! 12.9|179.2|301.0| 25.6, 1,421.6|/219.0) 575.8} 86.0,.389.4| 469.6] 15. 


U. S. Water-Borne Commerce (Cargo Tonnage) 
Source: Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
Foreign Domestic Coastwise 


Other Total, Elim, 
._ Domestic > 


Imports Exports’ Receipts Shipments 


het tons net tons net tons net tons net tons 
Riteiahcne gi sadie we ,258, 223,012,607 | 226,005,196 } 181,115,929 
one eee Ss, 164,459,798 


47,316,941 7,492,398 ,038, 171,564,834 60,16 
66, 646, 471 3 187, 968,277 | 545,582,2 ee 
38,995,788 | 66,186,141 | 205,780,385 | 237,001. 827 172,687,436 | 466, 00,000 _ 


TOTAL U. 5. WATER-BORNE CARGO COMMERCE, BY REGIONS j 
Source: U. S. Maritime Commission; figures show thousands of tons of 2,240 Ibs. . 


| Atlantic Gulf Pacific | Gr. Lakes | Total U.S.| Non- 
Ports Ports Ports Ports Sea Ports Contié: Gand Afar: 


iPOOWowHo 
Ow =o 
WAS 


CRO ONION 10000 
oo 


149,811 102,161 69,021 144,035 465,028 
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United States Exports of Leading Commodities 


Source: United States Department of Commerce; 


Re-exports not included. Items included in the tabl 


ise exports in 1939 calendar year. 


values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars. 
e represented 87 percent of United States merchan- 


ae 
Value Value ——— 
Commodity = Commodity 
1932) 1937| 1938] 1939 1932| 1937 1938) 1939 
——— | EEE ee, Se ee Se 
INGAOTEMOEY 0% tk eels 2 ke |131.3 479.1/486.3 502.2!|Tobacco unmanufactured....| 65.9 134.5/155.7| 77.4 
Electrical, and apparatus...| 43.0 112,.6'102.1/105.3||Cotton manuf,, incl. yarns...| 45.5) 59.7| 57.0! 68.3 
Rig ORGAN Peo. Maca bas s. 58.1) 240.5/269.9 289.9|| Cotton cloth, duck, and tire 
Metalworking machinery .. oy 64.3/101.7)117.5|/ fabric... ..........0..... 27.4| 28.3) 30.6] 36.5 
Agricultural, implements...| 10.5! 75.3' 75.4) 68.5||Coal and coke..............| 44.5) 67.4! 55.9] 66.7 
Petroleum and products... . .|208.4.376.4 388.6|383.7)| Wheat, including flour. . 51.1) 64.0 101.2) 61.4 
Crude petroleum.......... 27.1; 96.4 111.6} 92.8}| Wheat, grain. ........ 32.7) $8.7) 78.1) 36.8 
Gasoline, other motor fuel. .| 79.1} 84.9,103.5| 97.0|/Packing-house products 56.8) 42.6) 48.0) 54.8 
Lubricating oil............ 48.9) 86.5) 68.9] 91.0!| Meat products....... 19.0) 24.7) 28.5) 31.7 
Automobiles, parts & acces...) 76.3 346.9 270.4 253.7|| Lard, incl. neutrallard.....| 323) 16.1! 18.3) 20.2 
Passenger cars............ 23.3 134.8,100.1) 84.7||Iron & steel advanced manu.; 19.8] 52.1] 43.3| 49.8 
Motortrucks.............. 11.7,100.2) 72.2) 69.5||Sawmill products...........| 27.1) 55.7| 37.6) 41.2 
Cotton, unmanufactured . . . .|345.2 368.7;228.6 243.5|| Boards and timber......._. 26.5) 46.8) 36.5, 39.3 
Iron and steel-mill products. .| 28.9.300.1/184.2 235.5||Rubber and manufactures...| 16.4) 32.1} 27.2, 39.4 
Tron and steel scrap........ 1.9) 79.4) 45.8 55.8|| Automobile casings........ 7.8) 13.2} 11.3! 16.3 
Chemicals and related prod. .} 73.1|139.3)128.9,/164.7||Paper and manufactures... ..| 15.3) 31.1; 24.9, 318 
Chemicals (coal-tar, indus- |Books & other printed matter) 12.4) 22.8! 23.0, 22.2 
trial, medicinal) ..........} 46.4) 87.7} 81.1/109.5||/Aluminum semimanufactures 5| 1.3) 3.9] 20.9 
Pigments, paints, varnishes .| 10.4! 21.6] 18.7] 22.8}}Corn...................... 2.8, 3.9: 94.5; 19.8 ¥ 
Aircraft, incl. parts, access...| 7.9) 39.4) 68.2/116.9/'Ferro alloys.............. 1 7| 12.5) 14.2) 19.2, , 
Copper, incl. ore & manuf... .| 21.2) 93.6] 86.8 97.2)| Photographic & proj. goods. .} 13.5) 22.5) 19.9! 191 a 
le Oe 77.3) 82.2) 99.1) 83.2 Vegetables and preparations. 7.8) 14.0] 13.3) 17.2 er: 
Apples, fresh..............| 22.4) 11.6) 14.7) 10.6|/;Rayon manufactures........| 2.5) 10:4) 11.0] 15.3 : 
Dried and evaporated fruits! 19.5) et 25.6] 21.9), Navalstores, gums & resins..| 11.8| 22.1] 12.3] 15.1 
COnned fruits ............. 17.5) 21.1] 23.2} 25.1]) 
7 
Quantity Quantity : 
Commodity Commodity — § 
«? 1932 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 1932 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
Crude petroleum, 1,000) : Cotton cloth, duck and Pk 
bbl................./27,391|67,127| 77,254/72,064!|| tire fabrics million sq. 
Gasoline and other mo-! ee Sl eee pore 375| 236 320) 367 
tor fuel, 1,000 bbl. .. . .|33,823/30,524| 40,269/36,513)|Coal & coke, 1,000 tons.) 9,596)13,938| 11,520|13,199 
Lubricating oil, 1,000) Wheat, incl. flour, 1,000 
BEER ae Se to Uk 3s ie 6,782|10,839| 9,328/11,865}; bu....:.............| 82,118 55,776 111,409/99,623 
Passenger cars, thous. 41 229 162 138)}| Wheat, grain 1,000 bu.|54,879 38,848) 86,902/63,214 
Motortrucks, thous... . 25 166 112 115||Packing, house prod. 
Cotton, unmanufac- TOALMOMADE) 5s 35.0 oases 866 277 377 504 
tured, millionlb...... 4,803} 3,223) 2,442) 2,567|) Meat products, mil- 
Iron and steel scrap, Gay ch eae se eS 191 124 158 192 
BOON SONS: cc 0 cde es. 228} 4,102} 2,999) 2,577|| Lard,ineludingneutral 
Copper, incl. ore and lard, million Ib...... 552 137 205 277 
manuf., millionIb.... 328 701 844 855||Boards and timber, mil- 
Apples, fresh 1.000 bu..|16,919) 7,901| 11,761| 8,379)| lion bd. ft............| 1,138] 1,110 948 1,050 
Dried and evaporated Automobile casings, 
fruits, million Ib... ... 420} 420 494| 396|| thousands........... 908! 1,016! 850) 1,184 
Canned fruits, million orn, 1,000 bu........ 7,886| 5,834/147,505 32,117 
._ ee ee 268 327| 361 
Tobacco, unmanufac- 
411 435 489| 358 


tured, millionlb...... 


Trade of Continental United States 


jurce: ited States Department of Commerce; to obtain the foreign trade of Continental United 
States the ade of the United States with Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands from Jan, 1, 1935, 
Guam and American Samoa, Wake Island from Jan. 1, 1935, and Midway Island from 1927, is added to 
the total for the customs area; while the trade of Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands 


from Jan. 1, 1935, with foreign countries is subtracted from the total. 


Value of Exports 


= 
al. 
Total 
1921. 4,620,537,000 
922 3,963,077,000 
923 4,333,730,000 
1924 4,761,644,000 
1925 5,083.287.000 
1926 4,991,768,000 
1927 5,056,956,000 
1928.. 5,311,007,000 
1929.. 5,425.699,000 
TOSO orate. 3 7- 4,024,538,000 
198lo aca. .--| 2,582.237,000 
4932........| 1,735,136,000 
1933........] 1,802,246, 
1934........] 2,281,695,000 
35 2,462,513,000 
1936........| 2,666,015.000 
TOS Te cramootte 580,760, 
LOSE) sehess sae 3,317,718,000 
AOSD), .x-ht- s ae 3,409,507,000 


Value of Imports 


reign To U.S. From Foreign| From U, S. 

aes Possessions Total Countries | Possessions 

ae g 0: 000 | 2 Pree 000 233 iat 000 

427,556,000 | 192,981,000 ,672,013, 438,856, 157, 

3°780'000,000 183,057,0 3,282,296, 3,035,381,000 | 246,915,000 
4,109,344,000 | 224,386,0! 4.010,641,000 | 3,697,607,000, | 313,034,000 
4,521,219,000 | 240,425, 3,832,148,000 | 3,494,159,000 37,989,000 
4,838,565,000 | 244.722.000 | 4,455,787,000 | 4,090,887,000 4,900,000 
4'729,811,000 | 261,957,000 | 4.669:318.000 | 4,303,302,000 | 366,016.000 
4.785.482,000 | 271,474,000 | 4,421,181,000 | 4,047.124, 374,057,000 
5,038,693,000 | 272,314,000 | 4,349,314,000 | 3,951,050, 264, 
5,147,086,000 | 278,613,000 | 4,625,145,000 | 4,251.077,000 | 374,068,000 
3,771,455,000 | 253,083,000 | 3,287,534, 2,929,978,000 | 357,556,000 
2,370,469.000 | 211.768,000 | 2,307,185, 1,987,340, 319,.845.000 
ERGO 88 | SSO | Ea 0M | eee aees | anaE 
1,626,845, 401, ,639,694, ’ 5 761, 
2'630:990, 200,705,000 | 1,863,045, 1,554,327,000 | 308,718,000 
2/226,916.090 | 235,597,000 | 2,258,.087,000 | 1,937,537,000 | 320,550,000 . 
2,391,823,000 | 274,192.000 | 2,698,594,0 2,306,115,000 | 392,479,000 
3)254.913, 325,847,000 | 3,360,765,0' 2,937,665,000 | 423,100,000, 
3'089.814,000 | 227,904,000 | 2,171,079,000 | 1,932,406,000 | 238,673,000 
3,173,261,000 | 236,246,000 | 2,507,413,000 | 2,261,268,000 | 246,154,000 


The dollar values shown in the above table rep- 


‘resent dollars of 2322 grains fine gold prior 


April 


30, 1933, and dollar currency, the gold value of 
\ which has declined, subsequent to that date. 
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United States Imports of Leading Commodities 


Source: United States Department of Commerce; value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars. 


Value mn Value 
i Commodity —=— A a 
dee an ad 1932 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 1932'| 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
LA Aaa 32.5| 247.5| 129.5] 178.0||Cottonmanu.,incl.yarns| 27.9} 56.9) 34.6) 39.6 
Gonee,” : ane See ee ie 136.8] 150.6] 137.8] 139.6||  Cottoncloth......... 4:2) 43:615 76:0 p te Oa 
Paper & manufactures,.| 94.1] 137.1) 113.0] 126.8))Tobacco, unmanuf...... 23.0) 31.9] 36.0) 36.9 
Newsprint. .....-..... 84.7| 122.5) 101.5) 115.7|| Ollseeds. .............. 16.5| 63.3) 34.7) 33.2 
Cane sugar............| _ 96.7] 166.2} 130.4) 124.6 Wlaxseed 06 ores!" - 5.2} 35.2] 19.9] 18.4 
Ua a Se par hore 113.9} 106.6} 88.8} 120.9|| Fish. including shellfish.| 21.4) 33.9] 28.3) 32.4 
Paper base stocks. 3 54.4| 117.9] 86.4] 88.4/| Nickelore, matte & alloy) 4.5} 23.6} 13.0] 28.7 
~= Wood pulp 46.9| 98.3} 72.8) 75.9||Burlaps.. 16.9} 41.1} 28.3) 28.0 
Chem. & Polated ‘prod. . 49.1] 102.6} 78.0) 79.5 Packing-house. products 8.1} 41.7; 30.3) 27.9 
Chemicals (coal-tar, Meat products. . 7.6) 39.8] 29.8) 27.3 
industrial, medicina}) . 26.6}. 49.7] 37.1) 42.1 Fats and oils. . 3) 1.8 -6 6 
Fertilizers & materials} 18.7| 46.7] 36.5) 32.5|)Cocoa or cacao beans. . 19.7| 52.3} 20.1) 27.6 
Tin (bars, blocks, pigs).. 16.5] 104.3} 44.9) 70.6|| Wool manutf., incl. yarns 12.7) 31.9) 17.8) 26.6 
Fruits and nuts........ 44.3] 67.3] 55.1) 58.2|| Flax, hemp, ramie manu. 19.9] 32.5] 20.5) 22.4 
Wines and spirits....... .3| 72.7) 57.7) 57.3)|Ferroalloys.. Sie 4.5| 27.2) 18.0) 21.4 
Furs and manufactures. 28.5| 86.2} 45.8 020 Ba. 2. bee ie 12:51, 24:4) 283)se2i 
Vegetable oils, see 29.3] 112.0} 58.6) 50.9||Sawmill products 7.7| 20.6) 14.2)° 20.0 
Wool and mohair 6.0} 96.3} 22.6] 49.7]|| Vegetables and pre 16.7) 25.2) 16:1) 18.1 
Hides and skins . 29.6 i FES Ler 29:01) (41 Artiworks-. ue fe.. 526 one 18.5) 21.8} 16.8] 17.6 
Diamonds.... Ss 10.4) 44.1] 28.3) 45.1!) Unmanuf. veget. fibers. . 12.2} 28.3) 15.4) 16.5 
Copper, incl. ore and Wheat (chiefly for mill’g * 
manufactures........ 23.7| 52.6] 37:9) 44.4 and export) . 5.4) 19.8 2.6 6.0 
Petroleum and products) 60.9] 44.6) 39.5) 43.5|| Grains ore oats, tye, > 
Crude petroleum.....{ 30.4] 20.8} 18.6] 23.34) barley). . .2| 66.0 3 2.1 
Ady & refined oils....! 29.2} 22.1] 19.6) 18.7 
Quantity " Quantity 
Commodity Commodity 
; 1932 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 1932 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
Rubber, crude, million Ib. 929] 1,339 917| 1,114 }| Tobacco, unmanuf., mil- 
Coffee, millionlb....... 1,501) 1,697} 1,987| 2,014 Hon Ibs Fs. tS ee 57 72 71 82° 
Newsprint, million Ib. 3,584) 6,634] 4,549) 5,230 || Flaxseed, 1,000 bu...... 7,919)28,032|15,364/16,028 
Cane sugar, million Ib...| 5,941] 6,392] 5,948] 5,807|| Fish, millionIb......... 265) 365) 303) 346 
Silk, raw, 16001b....... _ |74,053/57,816|55,194/41,600 || Nickel (ore, matte and f 
Wood pulp, 1,000 tons. ..| 1,323] 2,395; 1,710] 2,026 alloy), million 1b...... 21 107 59} 128 
Fertilizers, 1, 000 tons . 887| 2,046) 1,553] 1,373 || Burlaps, million Ib...... 342 658 504 441 
Tin spats, blocks, pigs) Packing pony prodtiats, 
tmnillion Ib. 78} #197 111 157 million Ib. 56] 221 157 162 
Wool, mohair, “million Ib. 57| 326 104] 246]| Meat prod., “million Ib... 45 192 148 151 
Hides, skins, million Ib.. 190} 312 182 323 || Fats, oils, million Ibs. 12 29 8 11 
Diamonds, 1,000 carats. 387| 2,501] 1,819} 4,211 || Cocoa. or cacao _ deans, . 
Copper, millionIb...... 392} 455) 411] 463 million 1b. . see 480| 619) 453] 663 
Crude petroleum, 1,000 Tea, million 1) Se 95 95 81 98 
(2) 2 a a ee ae 44,700/27,310}26,048/34,106|| Unmanuf. veget. fibers, . 
Advanced and refined 1,000 tons . 222). 214) 158) 197 
oils, 1,000 bbl........ 30,228/32,693/27,837|27,350 || Wheat (chiefly for refin- 
eenon Cloth, million sq. pe ee me nae ing & export) 1,000 bu .|10,026}17,716] 3,829]10,747 


The data relate to general imports in 1932, imports for consumption in 1937-’39. 


U.S. Exports (of Domestic) and General Imports, by Great Groups 
Source: United States Department of Commerce 
1936 1937 1938 1939 


Exports|Imports/Exports|Imports|Exports|Imports|Exports Imports 


“$1,000, | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
Animals & an. prod. edible..| 58,156] 89,087 | 114,495] 62,428| 69,259 | ‘83,074 | ~ 75,593 
Mis “inedible. . 2 ; 


5 4 2 43,598 
Veg. food prod., & beverages| 143,463] 643,249 | 738,879) 216,420 | 363,193 | 488) ; 
Veg. pr.ined.,exc.wd.&fiber | 205,946| 337,701 | 489,933] 219,220 398 623 Boned i769 Beer 


Calendar years. 
Groups 


Textiles... . Satchine ee 436,824 | 386,895 | 476,988] 467/293 | 322'965 | 280'774 | 357'93 

Wood & Paper... 32277222) 100,028] 249/354 | 306,469] 136,627] 94'102 | 234’682 100/432 Seo aes 
Non-metal, minerals. |" ”* | -| 362/690] 125/467 | 153/107] 498/730 | 4907651 | 109°621 | 504'699| 136624 
Metals & pr., ,€X-mach. &veb. | 233,929| 206,750 | 280,741) 501,373 | 362,963 | 158/730 | 426,361| 27/496 
Machinery & vehicles..... 614,279] 18,737 | 24,999] 889/003 | 848,547 | 17.897 | 895/201| 15/098 
Chemicals, etc......:...... 116,902! 79.975 | 102,571! 130,447 | 128/910 |_78!o21 | 164°658| 79°479 
ter eee cram sn ce te EEO A E879 1108, OES 2201 28 BLO ys, 02 10 Led Basten coreg 


‘ WORLD TRADE, AND SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES THEREIN 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce; values show millions of dollars. 


World Total United Unit. States World Tota 
Trade (102 States Per Cent of Trade (os Montes Par doseen 
es Countries) Trade World Total (ens Countries) Trade Vorld Total 
al.) |__| —_——————_ al, —————___ 
Ex- | Im- | Ex- Im- | Ex- Im- : Ex- Im- | Ex- Im- 
ports | ports| ports| ports} ports] ports Ports | ports | ports| ports 
1913... .|20,273 | 21,565) 2,484) 1,793] 12.3 8.3 ||1932. .} 12,609}1 
1925... .|31,673 | 33,298) 4,910] 4,227] 15:5 | 12.7 ||1933.- 117740 12484 1'302 Tis 
1926 30,116 | 32,195] 4,809) 4,431) 16.0 | 13.8 |/1934. .| 111364|12'011| 1°27 ; 
1927... ./31,643 | 33,685) 4,865] 4,185) .15.4 | 12.4 1/1935. .| 11'580|12,192 ra 1,216 
1928 32,809 | 34,660) 5,128) 4,091) 15.6 | 11.8 ||1936. .| 12'530|13,192 1,432 
1929 33,021 /35,.585] 5,241) 4,4 15.8 | 12.4 ||1937, .|15,224'16,413) 1,821 
1930... . /26,476 |28,685} 3,483) 3,061] 14.5 | 10.7 1/1938. .| 13,245.14) 280) y 1158 
1931... .118,674!20,716! 2,424] 2,090! 13.0 |! 10.1 ||1939: -| 12° "900113; 910! 1,369; , 1 


United States-Foreign Trade 585 
ea ee 
United States Foreign Trade, by Countries 


Source: United States Department of Commerce: Unit . 
from countries named; by Ses ne plage briana test a's 


1939 1938 1937 1936 —Z 
Countries Exp. | Im oe 
. p. Exp. Imp. Exp. I te 
to / from to from co rom ey Bp. 
$1,000 | $1,000 | $1.000 | $1, 
Argentina +: ae 40,707] 94,182] 138,940 sre ot0 #4000. 
Austria... .. pe ee ge 58,491 22/946 
See RE Sas an aa x 5 u V 
ie ES Salaeataats Stee] eae) Taal SRL) as 
Ce ae eae 97,937| 68,631 120'639| 48° i 
ls Sere Rae eee 260 314 509 318 303.58) asattt west : 
 Eeoaaes ee] eas) EG) 888 dc) ake 
Colombia .......0...........2.] 51,294! 48/983) 40/884] 49'439| 39'200| 52'345 2938 i3'ag 
Costa BIOs. 25% 5. ---[, 9786 108 me 5,449 4,102} 4,477| 4/43, ‘028 : 
re aes 76,329 d 
Czecho-Slovakia . 3:758| 4,033] 26493 rat 13383 tees or eaal veeied F 
mmark........ 23,882) 3,794) 24'811] ~ 31326} 17/211 ,835] 12:050] 3; : 
Dominican Republic. 6,780} 5,824) ~5,695) 5.7451 6.469] 71377 : 5362 
MECUBNOE cs... ean. 3,514) 3.211] 2/584] 5,052] 4/012] 3/397 ; % 
CSRS i eee 13,967) 7,024) 13,320] 4772} 13711] 13/533] 10'034| 10/243 : 
To SS iS ae eat ae 13,442) 20,664) 11,991/ 18,074] 12,264] 17,578 15/403 . 
OMEN HIG s -f..Fode case sors wes 181,825) 62,375) 133/835] 54/061] 164/528] 75/609] 129'534| 65/258 % 
Germany RE si ea ee 47,374] 52,447 107,588 64,537 126,342 92/468] 100/585 ‘590 * 
"RG $ ,052 i 9 17,234 if 2 
AST aan See ae 8,574; 10,724) 6,862} 9/529] 7,612 1 : 33 18362 ai 
init Ar. 5,140; 2,031} 3)642/ 2'967| 4'084/ 2'896] 3/941] ‘1818 
Honduras........ 5,812; 7,031| 6,292) 57691} 5568| 5/674 906] 6/078 
Honduras, British 1,021) 1,716} 1,057] 2'344{ 1/003] 1:76 "992| 13535 
Hong Kong 18,127] 3 21,288] 3/367] 20:266] 91213] 8,550 540 
Hungary .. . 5 4,223 8} 3543 693] 5,512 555 1633 
India, Britis .| 42,813) 66,409] 33/441) 58/349] 43,747] 95/942] 26,812] 70/322 
VMIPPEKHIAY (3S cece. s oo oes 4,433! 4,381] 91119) 3/243] 5.456] 5,943] «5,103 "735 
Yreland (Hire)......2 222222122! 91593) 1,672] 261947 958] 12,152] 11864, 7'437 ; 
Ttaly..................-.-....| 58,863) 39,921] 58/266] 41,202] 76/830] 48/170] 58'796| 40/199 


93 
1012 
62: 659 
ie te ‘| 81313] 19,831) 13,218] 18,958] 14:916| 17,855| 6.222] 9,811 
Union South Africa. _-+-| 69,118] 28,721) 70,065] 15,983) 88,723| 14/402] 70,075) __ 5,866 
United Kingdom.......... 5... 505,226] 149,669 521,124) 118,247| 536,490] 202,691] 439,950] 200,398 
Uruguay - eee ee es 5.177| 9,375, 5,058] 4.730) 13.203! 13:809| _8.530| 12.239 
U.S.8.R. (Russia)...........2: | 56,638} 25,022, 69.691) 24.064| 42.892/ 30,768; 33,427! 20,514 
OES CS mae oie ES ae 61,951| 23,611) 52,278) 20.035| 46.445! 22.770) 24,079| 26.217 
SEES Se ee te 2/978! 5,501 _—*2.472' 3,837, 2,657! 6,248) 1,891! 4,516 
U. S. MERCHANDISE IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, BY. GRAND DIVISIONS 
Value of Imports from Vaiue of exports to 
oy SES eee 
(Cal.) No. So. Asia & No. So. | Asia& 


Europe | Amer. | Amer. | Oceania |Africa | Europe | Amer. | Amer. | Oceania! Africa 


1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 000 
Dollars Doll lars | Dollars | Dollars }| Dolls. 


Dollars Dollars | Dollars | Dolls. ars 0. 
1915 546,362) 509,458] 322,282] 365,865) 34,638] 2,573,408] 558,803] 144,129] 241,186] 37,145 
1920 | 1,227,843] 1,662,663) 760,999] 1,476,691|150,285| 4,466,091] 1,929,163] 623,917 |1,043,184] 165,662 
1921 754,849] 295,623] °653,361| 40,372] 2,363,899) 1,129,579] 273,325] 645,381] 72,84 
1922 991,203 358'763| 875,403 2,083,357 .654| 226,075| 550,916] 55,776 
1923 | 1,157,056] 1,001,518] 467,421] 1,079,010] 87,061] 2,093,415] 1,086,168] 269,318] 657,921] 60, 
1924 1,096, ,156| 466,074} 979, 72,992) 2,445,300] 1,090, 314,252} 671,097} 70, 
1925 | 1,238,881 5 518,797| 1,396,934] 92,144] 2,603,750] 1,138,354] 402,606] 676,081] 89,057 
1926 | 1,285,863] 1,011,570| 567,979] 1,469,056] 96,420] 2,310,144| 1,176,481 ,307| 777,248] 101,279 
1927 | 1,264,072 '458| 518,275| 1,323'682| 93,255] 2,310,403] 1,253,027| 438,159] 756,698] 107,088 
1928 | 1,248,749] 960,702] 569,409] 1,222,379] 90,206) 2,374,915] 1,327,364) 480,814) 834,549) 116,714 - 
1929 | 1,332'627| 981,532) 639,757] 1,336,837|102,607| 2,340,845] 1,395,063] 539,309] 835,240] 130,538 
1930 908/846] 761.711] 433/516] 889,286] 67,548] 1,838,377| 1,019,229] 337.508] 555,707| 92,362 
1931 , - 517,043) 307,191] 593,421| 32,884] 1,186,884) 590, 158,691] 427,929] 59,959 
1932 388.963 zB 370.145| 24,241] 784.299) 364 596.589) 329.202] 35.974 
1933 462,189| 317,767| 202.280| 439.058! 28,265] 849,778] 340,859) 114,048) 327,393) 42,916 
19 i aod 57 63 "O18 at a30 1.009 241 at B31 eset ast 7al po a19 

598,716] 494,557/ 281,472 1, js: 1029, 4 7 * 5 
1336 717,544] 618:559) 291,505! 743,593] 51,389] 1, 616,711] 204.222} 478,039] 114,20: 


193 ; 422,026 5 , : 
; 567,226| 490,226| 262'612| '585/693| 541671| 1,325,943) 739,994/ 299,713] 610,439] 118.3 
1939 617,329] 580,874| 317.265| 726,152; 76,638] 1,285,994] 806,552| 329,386] 640,301| 115,110 


Trade of the | lations in Doll 
World Trade, By Countries, 1938 _ 


Source: Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations; in American dollars 
Imports Exports - | Imports 

Country ‘ 1938 1938 Country 1938 : 
ae | $1,000 5 Japan10 

AS OMe pemeas 3108 aon lisap: Pena anit) 

Albania 5,24 2,878 ||/Kenya-Ugando 
“ ' Latvia 

Lithuania 


Manchurias 
Martinique. 
Mauritius. . 

Mexico (G1) 
Morocco, French... . 
Morocco, Spanish.... 
Mozambique........ 
Mauru 

Netherlands Indies. . 


Nicaragua.......... 
Nigeria (G1) -..... 
Norway 

Palestine 

Panama (G, a°)..... 


" Cyrenaiés (Gj 2878 ||Philippines 
“yy ca 
Greco Slovania. uaa 5 BOO Reg 


Rhodesia, Southern? . 
Ruanda-Ur!. . dite 
Rumania... 
alvedog (G4) 


Sierra Leone........ 
Somaliland, French. . 

French West Afr.... 40,804 Somaliland, Italian.. 
f ea Soudan, Ang.-Eng!. . 
South Africa, U.!.... 


SWEGER. - See ekios «2 
Switzerland......... 


y 
United Kngdom.... 
United States Se 


58,92 
| 2 250,7 
_ Jraq A Mers - 104,97 267,513 
 Trele Yugo-Slavia. . a 113,608 116,148 
_ Italy 


World total 24,096,555 © |» 22,613,377, 9 


There are no available figures for Spain. The world totals for 1936 were (exports) $21,131,893.000; 
ports $22,073,270,000—1937 (exports) $25,984,389,000; (imports) $27,508,201,000. The 1938 export 
figures are partly estimated by the League statisticians. The war in Europe has dislocated trade and 
commerce to such an extent that statistics for 1939 and revised figures for 1938 are not available. ~ 
od “h __Unless otherwise stated, the figures represent special trade, merchandise only, i.e., bullion and specie — 
wre excluded. (G) General trade. (*) Wholly or partly estimated. (a) Years other than calendar. 
(1) Including bullion and specie. (2) Exports: including bullion and spenees of domestic origin (includ- © 
Ing gold premium). (4) Imp.: official values. (5) Excluding trade between Manchuria and the rest of 
China. (6) Including bullion. (7) After 1936, including freight. (8) Prior to 1937, excluding trade 
between India and Burma. (9) For 1938, excluding trade between Germany and Austria. (10) Exclud- 
ing trade with Japanese possessions. f F Ge 


_ Transcontinental Trade Routes by Rail in South Ameriea 


Source: The United States Department of Commerce, Sept., 1940 


There is only one all-rail route spanning the | struction. The completed sections comprise the | 
South American continent from east to west at | 1,127 miles from Santos to Porto Esperanca and © 
present. This route extends from Argentina | from Arica to Vila Vila, 575 miles, leaying a gay ; 
‘through Bolivia into Chile. of 635 miles between Porto Esperanca, Brazil al ) 

__ Since the destruction of a portion of the Trans- | Vila Vila, Bolivia. 
Andean railway between Buenos Aires and Valpa- A Brazilian-Bolivian treaty of ee prpviges fo 
____-‘faiso (Mendoza to Puenta de Vacas, 105 miles), by | a railway between Porto Esperanca, Brazil, 70-1 : 
floods and landslides in 1934, a highway haul is | meters from Corumba, to Corumba, Brazil, | 
_mecessary for through service. Brazilian-Bolivian border, and yen on to. 
_A third transcontinental route from Santos, | Cruz, Bolivia, 422 miles from ‘orumba, | 
_ Brazil, through Bolivia to Arica, Chile, is pro- | miles from Vila Vila. The major — 7 
jected and a portion of it is actually under con- project is in Bolivia. 


aay Tw ee 
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American Automobile Production 
Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale 


PRODUCTION IN U. S. (INCLUDES CANADA, 1925 AND SINCE) 
Passenger Autos 


Motor Trucks 


Yr. (Cal.) Number Dollars Number 
ZOOS. es, 24,550 39,030,000 450 
oie 181,000 215,340,000 6,000 
895,930 575,978,000 74,000 

1,905,560 1.809, 170,963 321,789 

3,870,744 2.544,528,799 557,056 

2,910,187 1,720,652,104 599,991 

2,038.183 1,153,907,947 434,176 

1,186,185 50,781,297 245,282 

| 1,627,361 795,304,780 358,548 

2,270,566 1,204,376,351 599,397 

3,387,806 1,788,635,180 732,005 

3,797,897 2,092,460,475 818,377 

4,068,935 2.397,717,534 947,502 

2,124,746 1,351,426,737 530,425 

2,975,165 1,887,536,118 57,553 


423,249,410 
470,634.763 
405,949,915 
272,748,305 
142,264,003 


573,310,107 
365,723,677 
530,494 /488 


3 
Total Cars and Tricks 


Number 


31,467 


ee 

A 
ao 
_ 


CURIA RO eno 09 He 
COMODO RRO: 


Dollars 


2,126,602,019 
1,426,656,252 
93 300 


987,436,289 
537,290,336 
187,846,702 
574,421,895 
.971,027,641 
,690,250,414 
418,030,606 


Value figures for 1936 and since include federal excise taxes, also standard equipment. 
Figures, 1925 and since are factory sales for United States plants and production for Canadian plants. 
arts made in the U. S. but assembled abroad. 

Motor truck figures cover in a substantial number of cases, only the chassis. \ 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION ONLY, 1925 AND SINCE 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa 


Included in the table are foreign assemblies of 


Year (Cal.) 


| Passenger Cars 


Dollars 
86,158,773 
75.253,581 
42,634,173 
32,490,829 
32. -008 


81,661,687 
71'101,204 


Trucks Total 

Number Dollars Number Dollars 
26,397 12,234,486 161,970 98,393,257 
32,035 16,513.225 153,372 91.766,806 
17,487 10,330,763 82,559 52,964,936 
10,095 ,070,667 60,789 38,560,796 
11,997 6,046,455 65,852 38,630,463 

,205 12,770,318 116,852 70,030,474 

37,315 19,803,771 172,877 99, ! 
33,790 19,140,946 162,159 95,955,204 
54,417 30,389,011 207,463 123,757,293 . 
42.325 26,497,038 166,086 


28,072'712 


155/426 


World Woe dusion of Motor Vehicles 


Source: United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


3,577,292 


108,158,725 
99,173,916 


Total 


155,426 


3,732,718 
1,267 


m 173,880 
2) 180,200 


1938 1939 
Cou P x ks and Passenger | Trucks and 
me aero isaoes: Total ars Buses 
pary 2,000,985 488,100 2,489,085 2,866,796 710,496 
Uanad pers: ‘| $23 42/325 166,086 108,369 47,057 
530,425 2,655,171 2,978, 165 757,553 
PRON oy ons eo 201 ; y 
Sree siovakias.t | 1,600 paged oh FS... hte 
Denmark ..:....,--| oh ed 295 
= 25,298 214,989 152,626 "31,254 
75,177 352,369 143/600 36,600 
BS 55 
| 10,144 69,118 
(4)6,600 71 
| 210 21 
. 820 2,920 
“4914 "7,046 
105,171 447 Hat 304,575 97. Bae 
! 183,756 210,731 25,700 171,100 
5 | 416,127 | 1,328,582 685,710 360,742 _ 
Grand Total...... 3,037,201 | 946,552 3,983,753 3,660,875 1,118,295 


4,779,170 


(1) First 8 months only, (2) First 6 months only for Greater Reich, including Austria and the 


Sudetenlan: 


U. S. AND WORLD MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS 


. World 
U.S. total 


tiguous territories 


 » > Ace 
x 


‘Jan. 1 


U. S. figures for 1939 and 1940 include non-con- 


se aes te ne a Ge alte Guns 
anua: fe sho = 
Seetly of al Aetetagblle for every 47 persons in the } 1931, the ratio was 1 to 4.6. 


« 


25 
26,382 


U.S. 


World 


total Jan. 1 
,163,789'35,355,310|/1938 

: "321 |37,454,809||1939. .. 
#3 PEE BUD /40,D60,167 1949.. 


3) Estimated. (4) In addition, 10,000 cycle cars were manufactured in 1938; figures for 1939 
not availavle: ction—(1934) 3,735,841; (1935) 5,126,680; (1936) 5,799,902; (1937) 6,370,371. 


30,041,292) 43,078,630 
29,942,316|/43,819,929 
31,104,118|45,422,411 


world, as compared with a ratio of 1 to 54 ten 
years ago (35,805,632 units on January 1, 1931). _ 

In continental United States, there is one auto- 
mobile for every 4 pera while on January 1, 
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iGambbils Accidents in U. Stow Caused G 1939) 


Source; Travelers’ Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
TYPES OF ACCIDENTS RESULTING IN DEATHS AND INJURIES 


ie Pers.| Per | Pers. | Per Pers.| Per| Pers. | Per 
Killed| Ct. |Injured| Ct. ‘Killed| Ct. | Injured} Ct. 
‘Collision with:..... Fixed object. 3,300) 10.3} 83,910) . 6.9 
Pedestrian’. Ory Re eee 12,470| 38.9] 293,810] 24.3|| Bicycle...... i 780) 2.4 38,830] 3.2 
we Automobile. .“*... 8,550| 26.6] 663,750) 54.9}| Non-collision a 4,810) 15.0 96,820| 8.0 
Chie ile ; toe — aaee = Miscellaneous. .... 160 5 4,550 4 
Railroad train 3 ; if 4 A ————__|\-—-— ———_ 
Streetcar... . i 160 .5| 11,250 29 Totals: viecek 32,100/100.0|1,210,200/100.0 
_ Other vehicle........ 140 4 5,820 a 
ACTIONS OF DRIVERS RESULTING IN DEATHS AND INJURIES (1939) sf 
Pers.| Per| Pers. | Per Pers. | Per | Pers. | Per y 
Killed| Ct. |Injured| Ct. Killed] Ct. |Injured;; Ct, 
Exceeding speed limit | 7,990] 36.5} 179,980) 22,5||Failed to signal and! 
On wrong side of road | 3,200} 14.6} 103,990) 13.0|| improper signaling... 290) 1.3 44,790) 5.6 
Didn't haveright’way-| 2,960) 13.5) 243,970) 30.5||Carran away, no driver 40 2 3,200 4 
Gutting im. 2... 2... 6. 350) 1.6 23,200] 2.9/|Drove off roadway...}| 2,540] 11.6 42,390} 5.3 
Passing stand. st. car 40 «2 2,40 .3||Reckless driving ...... 3,220) 14.7 92,790} 11.6 
pone on curve, pe #° + rei 7 Miscellaneous........ 720| 3.3 42/390| 5.3 
wrong Ss! : 4 ears AE Wee SS 
Ss lata | Potato 21,900'100.0| 799.900|100.0 
ACTIONS OF PEDESTRIANS RESULTING IN DEATHS AND INJURIES (1939) 
Ped. | Per Ped. Per Per. | Per Per. Per 
Killed| Ct. |Injured| Ct. Killed| Ct. |Injured} Ct. 
Children play. street. 810| 6.5 38,780] 13.2 
8 Sear eS 210} 1.7 13,220} 4.5||At workinroad...... 340| 2.7 6,760| 2.3 
prea ity ts 1,200} 9.6 40,250} 13.7||Rid. or hitch. on veh.| 160 1.3 ,410| 1.5 
O30 Sb ARE 1,780} 14.3 42,310| 14.4||Coming from behind 
OL as 810} 6.5 13,510} 4.6|| parked car.........| 1,000] 8.0 39,080] 13.3 
rossing bet. Inters. | 3,290] 26.4 68,460] 23.3||Walk. on rural highw.|} 2,180) 17.5 10,870; 3.7 
Waiting for or getting Not onroadway..... 250] 2.0 ‘ eet 
-_ onor off Street car. 40. -3 1,760 -6||Miscellaneous....... 210) 1.7 . py 20 
nd. on safety isle. . 50 4 1,470 5 
(ee tting on or off other TOCHE 5327.8 fens 12.470/100.0| 293,810 1000 


SRNEIONO fic cise eo eo 140] 1.1 2,940} 1.0 


f the 32,100 persons killed in 1939 in motor vehicle accidents in the United States, 23,180 were aged 
-64 years; 5,170 were 65 years or over; 2,630 were ages 5-14; and 1,120 were ages 4 or younger. 
Of the: motor vehicles involved in fatal accidents, 93.0 percent apparently were in good condition; in 
- 84.5 percent of the fatal accidents the car was going straight ahead, a left turn was more fatal than ¢ a > 
right, and skidding occurred in 4.9 percent of the cases. 

‘he road was dry in 79.6 percent of fatal accidents, wet in 15.3 percent; the weather was clear 
86.7 percent and rainy in 9.8 percent; 35.2 percent of the accidents were on the open highway, 17.9 
ercent at street intersections, and 11. 0 percent on curves, 

Drivers in fatal accidents had a year or more of experience in 95.7 per cent of the accidents, and 71. 3 
age of the 2 ed Rae Figs Recs oF Feat oe re - 

assenger cars were in percent 0: e fatal accidents, 93.4 percent of the drivers were males, 
Saturday and Sunday drivers were in 41.4 percent of the fatal accidents. cad 


Deaths in U. S. from Automobile Accidents 


source: ee States Bureau of the Census; figures in the table exclude deaths due to c 
trains and street cars, and do not include deaths in motorcycle notidents. epee with 
These appear in the data beneath the table. 


Deaths} Rate Year | Deaths; Rate Year | Deaths Rate 


Year | Deaths 


26,350 


later sts 
WOMWCoN 


Bre | ene : coe 24.5 Myst ar 
1924.5] 15,529 | 15. “1111 30,042 1938....| 30/564 
uto-train deaths—(1933) 1,437; ce) 1,457; a cre 1.587; 1936 1,697: 

‘Auto-street car fatalities—(i933) 318; (1934) 332 935) 253; 388) 269: PLP AP RE 
Motorcycle deaths—(1933) 235; (1934) 332; (1335) Evry (1936) 362; (1937) 364; (1938) 3 

‘ STATE HIGHWAY MILEAGE EXISTING, JAN. 1, 1938 
Source: Federal Works Agency, Public Roads Administration 
Miles State Miles State Miles State 


= 
o 


New Hampshire. . 
Kentucky 07||New Jersey...... 
1||Louisiana, New Mexico..... 
Mai New York....... 
4|/North Carolina. . 
ee Dakota. . 


040 |Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. .. rn 
South Dakota. ... 9 Pitted 


Letra Tabove 
The above total includes 22,24 p iG 
beiaces O08 24 wate oe eee) cae of urban extensions of state highway systems, and 


eee = 


ee _——2"- s 


United States—Motor Vehicle and Express Statistics 


Fuel Taxes, Consumption; Registrations, 


589 


ee ree | 


Receipts, 1939 


Source: Federal Works Agency, Public Roads Administration 
Motor Motor Motor | Motor- 
States Fuel Fuel Fuel Tax Vehicle Veni 
Tax Consump. Receipts Receipts (Registrations 
Cents 1,000 Gallons | 1,000 Dollars | 1,000 Dollars Ni 
Alabama...... 6 241,375 14,415 4,947 331,742 
ets a 5 107,475 5,189 1,134 136,037 
rs AHR +e 6.5 181,922 10,647 3,140 245,707 
alifornia.... 3 1,852,859 3 24 646 2,642,006 
4 237,669 8,961 2,879 345,884 
3 351,315 10,193 6,738 465,346 
4 59,316 2,288 1,31 69,109 
2 150,365 2.805 1,851 167,426 
7 363,710 24,323 7,096 458,615 
6 362,403 21,264 2,620 477,713 
5.1 100,802 4,892 1,399 156,820 
3 1,448,697 43,159 24,352 1,863;486 
+ 651,249 25,845 10,001 169, 59: 
3 550,333 16,432 12,624 174,227 
3 467,296 10,023 4/363 575,980 
5 275,107 13,974 4,960 44,21 
9 261,304 17,381 5,309 346,820 
a 150,136 5,946 3,788 203,793 
4 291,666 11,447 5,538 430,095 
3 721,112 21,548 7,028 74,9 
3 1,146,327 31,409 22,119 1,475,616 
4 559,186 21,216 9,884 48,572 
6 205,963 11,735 2,567 248,789 
2 653,611 12,757 10,226 881,946 
5 128,980 5,887 1,634 185,327 
5 721 11,828 2,683 A? 
— 39,258 1,459 286 42,296 
— 91,831 1,643 2,962 31,963 
3 849,139 25,162 21,312 1,041,337 
5 102,064 4,758 1,909 23, 
a 1,900,715 72,866 48,432 2,689,288 
6 430,291 25,149 163 87,832 
4 130,238 3,485 1,619 178,161 
- 1,371,266 52,656 28,625 1,910,468 
4 421,496 15,258 6,04 65,8 
5 245,746 12,010 3,469 76,736 
a 1,482,428 60,256 36,563 2,082,862 
3 129,878 4,257 2,929 77,06 
6 210,980 12,562 1,915 21,2: 
a 136,628 5,247 2,165 192,111 
7 288,738 8,853 5,443 33,9 
4 1,337,584 52,939 21,19 1,641,662 
= 99,746 »793 1,176 35,9. 
4 68,009 ,679 2,490 91, 
5 382,173 18,005 6,847 469,518 
5 354,142 17,227 4,560 546,435 
5 215,100 10,560 5,97. 292,484 
4 566,693 21,949 12,954 859,173 
4 68,014 2,622 6: » 84,9! 
United States............. t 3.96 22,685,056 868,312 412,494 | 31,009,870 


In 1939 State imposts on motor vehicles operated for hire and on other motor carriers tetaled 


$18,055,000, of which $7,017,000 was the levy on the mileage, ton-mile, and passenger-mile 


asis, 


Express Service By Rail and Air 


Source: Railway 
Express service is a nation-wide system for the 


. expedited transportation of packages and larger 


shipments direct from senders to receivers in some 
23,000 cities and towns located on railroad lines. 
In 1940, the Express entered the second year of its 
second century of continuous operations, as a typi- 
cally American shipping agency that has had its 
most advanced development in the United States, 
and is to be found only in contiguous countries, in 
certain American territorial possessions and in 


Cuba. 

Military necessity moved the federal government 
to take over the railroads on January 1, 1918, and 
six months later the remaining express enterprises 
were required to consolidate their business and or- 
ganizations, to enable one unified company to 
maintain the service, on a national basis, on all 
roads under federal control. Thus, came the 
American Railway Express Company, which in less 
than two years after its creation, at the end of the 
war, was Vee from Government control and 
returned owners. 

As it was impractical and contrary to public 
needs to re-establish the former set-up, the unifi- 
cation of the express service was continued with- 
out interruption under private management, a pro- 
vision in the Transportation Act of 1920 permitting 
that procedure, with the consent of the Interstate 
Commerce ‘Commission, which gave its approval. 
Eleven years later, the railroads over whose lines 
this traffic had always been moved in passenger 
service took steps to acquire ownership of_the 
pusinesss. As a result, on March 1, 1929, the Rail- 
way Express Agency, which they had organized, 


Express Agency 
succeeded the American Railway Express, the latter 
retiring from the field. 

Railway Express service is now operated on more 
than 213,000 miles of railroad, 35,000 miles of air- 
ways, 11,000 miles of motor carrier lines and 20,000 
miles of steamship routes. In 1939, the Express 
Agency handled 148,833,809 shipments. It employs 
57,000 men and women at its 23,000 offices and 
uses 11,300 trucks in the collection, delivery and 
transfer operations. 

The Air Express Division of Railway Express 
Agency began operations in September 1927 over 
four airlines, with approximately 4,450 miles of 
airways. In 1928, the first full year of operation, 
17,000 shipments were carried. In 1940 regularly 
scheduled airplanes of 18 major airlines, flying an 
average of 248,000 miles daily over 40,787 miles of 
airways in the United States, carried more than 
1,000,000 shipments. The average distance flown 
per shipment was 750 miles, and the average 
weight per shipment 6.72 pounds. 

By contract with Pan American Airways, the air 
service of Railway Express Agency extends to the 
West Indies, Central and South America, the 
Pacific islands and the Orient. In the first decade 
of air express operation rates were reduced two- 
thirds and _ spi was doubled. 

The Railway Express Agency has extended the 
air express service beyond the 235 airport cities in 
the U. S. 20,000 off-airline points. Pick-up and 
delivery are made on air express shipments. The 
heaviest ‘‘short-haul’’ shipment ever handled in 
the air express service of Railway Express com- 
prised 9,000 pounds of prospectuses from New York 
to Akron, Ohio. 


va 
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American Railway Statistics 
Source: United States Interstate Commerce Commission 


Mile- Loco-| Fre’ht | Pass. ' | Railway 
Year age | Miles |mo’es| Cars |Carsin| Passengers Freight Em- Employees’ 
Owned] Built jin Ser.| in Ser. | Serv. Carried Carried ployees ages 
Miles | Miles | No No. No. No. Tons No. Dollars 
253,789 933] 66.502|2,341,567| 55,810] 985,676.117) 1,828,692,294) -. -.... Jews wee aa 
252,845 314| 68,942|2,388.424| 56.102|1,269,912,881| 2,427,622,267| 2,075,886|3, 754,280,920 
249,398 530| 68,098] 2,414,083] 56,814] . 901,963,145] 2,463,725,307| 1,786,411 2,916,192,750 
249,138 873| 66,847| 2,403,967] 56,855] 874,588,786] 2,627,491,771)} 1,821,804 3,001,803,606 
249,131 819] 65,348] 2,378,800] 55,729] 840,029,680] 2,510,054,113) 1,775,549 2,963,033,615 
249,309 935|_63/311| 2'346'751| 54,800| 798,476, 114| 2,504,195, 746| 1,691,950/2,874,428,921 
249,433 615| 61,257| 2,323.683| 53,838] 786,432,468] 2,584,333,226| 1,694,042/2,940,206, 163 
. | 249, 413] 60,189] 2'322/267| 533584) 707,986,505) 2,179.014,863| 1,517,043|2,588,597.979 
248,829 492] 581652| 2'245;904| 52,096] 599,226,754] 1,694,074,786) 1,282,825/2,124,783,993 
247,595 314| 56,732] 2,184,690] 50,598) 480,717,777] 1,229,078,365| 1,052,285|1,535,066, 189 
245,703 122| 54'228! 2'072/632| 47.677| 434,847,907] 1,322,462,572|} 990,839) 1,424,391,647 
43,857 33} 51,423) 1,973,247 “ 452,175,619] 1,440,433, 567| 1,027,426|1,541,312,928 
241,822 25| 49/541] 11867,381| 42,426} 448,059,317] 1,502,590, 185} 1,013,654) 1,666,228, 73, 
240,104 8] 48,009 1,790,043] 41,390] 492,493,214] 1,805,766,847| 1,086,405/1,873,819,39 
. | 238,539 149] 47'555| 1:776,428| 40,949] 499,687,875] 1,928,444,492| 1,136, 912/2,013,676,694 
.| 236,842 35| 46,544! 1,731,096| 39,931]. 454,507,540] 1,482,504,121) 958,280)1,771,082,762 
. | 235,064 1! 45,172) 1,680,519! 38,977! 454,031,928! 1,729,537,305/ 1,006,711/1,889,129,564 


Figures for miles owned cover all classes of steam | 48.8; (1937) 49.2; (1938) 49.4; (1939) 49.7. | 
railways. ; B Ayerage annual compensation per Smployee for 

Figures for freight carried (1913) cover classes | class I roads—(1918) $1,419.34; (1919) $1,485.89; 
I and II roads, and this is true for that year as to | (1920) $1,820.12; (1921) $1,666.28; (1922) $1,623.29; 
number of employees and employees’ wages. (1923) $1,617.11; (1924) $1,613.47; (1925) $1,639.96; 

Average capacity of freight cars, in tons—(1903) | (1926) $1,655.79; ,677.24; 106.45; 
29.4; (1910) 35.9; (1920) 42.4; (1923) 43.8; (1924) | (1929) $1,744.03; (1930) $1,714.43; (1931) $1,664.39; 
44,3: (1925) 44.8; (1926) 45.1; (1927) 45.5: (1928) | (1932) $1,466.33 (1933) $1,445.48; (1934) $1,507.74; 
45.8; ribes) 46.3; (1930) 46.6; (1931) 47.0; (1932) | (1935) $1,653.18; (1936) $1,734.79; (1937) $1,781.21; 
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47,0; (1933) 47.5; (1934) 48.0; (1935) 48.3; (1936) | (1938) $1,859.24; (1939) $1,886.59. 
RAILWAY PASSENGER AND FREIGHT DATA 
Miles |Rev. ; Ave | Frt. Miles Miles 
Passenger Freight Traveled | per | Jo’r.| Rev | Traveled Traveled ee 
Year Revenue Revenue y Pas.| per jaton| by Pass. |by Freight 

Passeng’s|Mile|Pas.|Mile| Trains Trains |Kill’d| Inj. 

Dollars Dollars Thousands} Cts. |Miles} Cts. Miles Miles No "No 

2.0373925.560} 32.474,923| 1.99|32.95] 0.73] 580,448,205] 552,003,893]. 8. 62 y 
4/420832.703| 47°369.906| 2:75|37.30| 1.07| 574.826:099| 619-907,980| 6.958 168309 
4,648,364,187| 36,166,973} 2.94/40.10} 1.11) 581,791,719] 602,872,559] 6,617 137, 5 
4,905,981,443) 35,672,729] 2.94/40.79| 1.10) 584,972,232| 622,294,985] 6,947 130,222 

4,728,884,868] 33,797,754) 2.90|40.23|) 1.10) 578,355,321) 598,434,584) 6,821 104,79 

4,771,562,245) 31,717,566) 2.85)39.72| 1.09| 570,037,816} 589,615 843] 6,511 86,19 
4,899,167,876 31,164,739] 2.81/39.63] 1.09] 568,094,709] 598,343,477] 6,496| 76,995 
7|4,145,015,013} 26,875,642] 2.72/37.96| 1.07] 545,090,881) 523,254,887 5/481 49/430 
8,302,323,718| 21,933,345] 2.52/36.60| 1.06] 485,537,618] 446,261,006| 5,099] 35.656 
ibe 2,485,475,107| 16,997,426] 2.22/35.36] 1.06] 419,087,987] 368,658,048) 4.747 29/219 
? 2,528,968,226| 16,368,043] 2.02/37.64| 1.01] 380,434,894! 368,665,908| 5,019| 27/494 
1934. | 346,870,291/2,671,900,556| 18,068,635] 1.92/39.96] 0.99] 381,610,861| 397,149.702| 4'879 163 
1935....] 358,423,361/2,831, ,271| 18,509,497] 1.94/41.31] 1.00] 385,874,136] 403/851.169| 5.107] 28080 
1936... | 413,189,186/3.356,631,227| 29'459,781| 1.84/45.60] -98| 409:071,812| 496,267.819| 5/398) 34°706 
1937....| 443,532,407|3,428,420,638| 24,695,214) 1.80|49.42] 0.94/ 420,818, 512'200'236] 5:350| 36,692 
1938....| 406,406,349/2,900,676,475| 21,656,918] 1.88/47.65| 0.99' 398,145,009] 431.389.779| 4.499 27,253 
1939.....) 417,716,42913,297,059,3391/'22,712,941! 1.84'50.02! 0.98 395,127,242 461/026,269)) 4362 28/119 


Of. the persons killed in 1939, railway employees | injured incl 
numbered 532, passengers on trains, 40; all other pure mded {14,362} “Sil cmiployecsy amd 2,503 
non-trespassers, 1,496; ‘trespassers, 2,294. Those 


: GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS 
Ce re a a 
1923| 1924) 1925 =| 1927| 1928) 1929) 1930) 1931| 1932 oe 1934 a 1936 See 1938] 1939 


2,371]|2,568) 2,485|2,028/1,01111,525/1,511/1,554 
51525 16,555 ih 6,666|6)804|5,517|4'657|3.989 ote oe Beate 398 


Killed . |2,26812,149|2,206|2,491 
Injured 6,314 


Total .'8,58218,674/8,76119,48218,984!9,234!9,289|7,537!6,46815,514/5,208'5,854'6,33816,716'7,011|5,535/5 397 
Grade crossing accidents in which automobiles and trains collided killed 1,190 persons in 1939 


THE RAILROAD DOLLAR, HOW IT GOES 
‘eS |. alaloipt ol). | @. lou | Moa pin 


@ -_ -1@ & 1 pt @ - 
2 pm BE We Be os2 ‘ : 
eel BlEslersl at] len als" to| olslets|.2| [Seele# 
3) =| Sale ua) Se & ae se} S| ss/s 2] ee a 4 
g2| 2 /RalEE/ 95) © [Su cl= ee] 2 | SSE s") 28 2 [Fe nle 
Cal- 2s Ey soigae Sal g E8is aE Cal- | 2a| 96 Alatgi/oe| & |° Reine 
endar | -F | FE |" 3 Giso| s [soaies endar | F/ 56/22 /98e/ 28) # | ogleee 
ear g: 3 beg Be5 oc & aes oo year | yy *§ eg Boe Ee a oe «38 
g S/Zz 2") 53] lendles Be) 8) 22 l2°e| bs ; 
ci Sl Saloes] oh Sse S| S/S8le 4} o fuels 
A 6° jae8/ A Bee |28 4 é"(s28]a-| [Eeee8 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.} Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts . 
1922. {44.4 9.3/20.5 2.2) 3.0 3.4 1.5 13.7 1931,..|46°9 Ss 76 os aS os se Ts 
111/443) 8.4/19/9] 2: .2| 5.3] 1.6 | 15.3]| 1932! : 3146.0] 5.4/16.2] 2:6 | 6.7] 8:8] 3. x 
1924... /44.3] 7.4/18.9] 2.0 |.3.5] 5.8] 1.7 |°16.4|| 1933. |‘ |43/2 " Bl 8:4] sel dere 
1925... /43.2] 6.6/18.6| 2.0 |.3:7] 5.9] 1:7] 18.3||1934. ° ‘Ja B-alte.a| 8:0| eel Scales tae 
1926. <-/42-6/ 6-4118.6) 2-0 | 8:6) 6.1) 1:7 | 19.0|| 1085; 45-0] Scoltesl ois eee igh 
1927. -/43-2 6.3/18.5) 2.0] 3.9] 6.1) 1.9 | 17,4||1936. -/|42:9| 5.81/16.5] 2:3 | 4.8] 7.9] 3.3 ae 
1929. . | |43.6 Pian a ra 63 20 ip 1038. 4 Haein ie 18) 83 | aa:8 
1980... 144.8! 5.4117.41 2.2] 4.6! 6.61255 | 16.51|1939.° va b-31i8:3 13 Hat 33 3.9 ioe 
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RAILWAY REVENUES, EXPENSES AND DIVIDENDS 


Total Net Railway Ratio 

Year Operating | Operating Tax Operating Net Dividends|Op. Exp. to 
Revenues — Accruals ncome Income | Declared |Oper. Rev. 

ars Do Dollars Dollars Pete 

2, oss. io 956 137, 775,259 694,276, 111|354,786,729!328,477,938 70.65 

5,9 4°393°793 ane 272,083 12.1 0,759 481,950.969|331,102,938 94.36 

4,633,497,390| 365,790,063) 1, 136,728,016177 1,053,077 409,645,051 74.17 

1]4,766,235, 118|396,538,002| 1,229.020,188|883, 421,795)473,682,830 73.23 

4,662,520,530/383,111,605/1 rEg 21655 741'923'916| 567,280,717 74.65 

4/508/605,980|395/630.626| 1/1 ,853/855,017,540|510,017,987 72.57 

4,579, 161,848/402,698, “nh 1, 262 636 aa8 977,229,694/560,901,941 71.85 

3,993'621,052|353,881.4 74, 154,248/577,922,698/603, 150,390 74.56 

3,273,906,037/ 308,491, "309 528 204: 148 169,286,689| 401,462,731 77.10 

2,441,814,224/279 263,082 325,331,654 121,629,641 150, 774.322 77.06 

2,285,217,647|253,522,014| 477,326,360] 26,542,939/158,790/118 72.82 

2,479,997,003/ 243, 495} 465,896,456] 23,282,241 211:766,557 74.77 

2,630,177, 160/ 240,759,909] 505:414.828] 52'177/010|202'568' 162 75.17 

|2,9731366047/|324, SEY ane 675,599,950 /221,590,885/ 231,732,609 72.37 

|3,165,154,017|331,013,074| 597,840,678) 146,351.023/ 227,569,358 74.89 

3,616, oz. '888) 2,762,680,732/ 346,235,674 376, 864,908) 87, »415 136,269,736 76.40 

4,050, 047; 246 2,959,437,971 361,616,822] 595,96.,535/141,134,243/179,412,196 73.07 


Full-face net income figures, 1932 and 1938, indicate deficits. 


Operating revenues in 1939 for Class I roads 
amounting to $3,995,004,251 were derived from the 
following chief sources; freight, $3,244,444,591; 
Passenger, $416,530,807; mail, $99,012,368; express, 
$55,189,591. 

Operating expenses in 1939 for Class I roads 
were divided as follows: maintenance of way and 
structures, $466,830,844; maintenance of equip- 
ment, $765,935,141; traffic, $106,934,544; transporta- 


$30,000; (1930) $9, sat rat Se $400,000; (1932) 
$1,572,000; (4936) $15 
Average dividend 


cota 


, 


reskntind all stock— 
1910) 5.0 (1 
> (1924) 4.14; 


916) 4.19; (1 
1925) 4.35; 

3 (1928) 5.25; } 

; (1932) 1.50; 1934 


1929) 5.70; 
a 1933) 1.58; 
2. 13° (1935) “ 04; (1936) 2.33; (1937) 2.32; (1938) 
1.39; (1939) 1.84. 
Average dividend rate on dividend- paying stock— 


tion, $1,417, 793, 917. 1920) 6.52; (1923) 7.30; (1924) 6.37; (1925) 6.52; 
Dividend ‘figures include stock dividends author- 150) : 32: (1927) 8. 47: grey 7.12" (1838) 7.47! 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission—| (1930) 7.83; (1931) 5.48; (1932) 4.57: (1933) 5.09; 
7520) $575,000; (1925) $2,312,539; (1926) $6,448,- ort 6.21; (1935) 5.94; (1936) 6.45; (1937) 5.85; 
361; (1927) $10, 153,120; (1928) $750,000; (1929) } (1938) 4.34; (1939) 5.62. The peak, 9. 02, was in 1921. 
RAILWAY VALUES, STOCKS, BONDS, AND CAPITAL 
(investment figures, first column, represent book values) 
Investment | Common Preferred Funded Tot. Railway Net Amount of 
Yr.| In Road and Stock Stock Debt Capital Capitaliza~ | Stock Pay. 
Equipment Oueseane: Outstand. Sa Outstand. tion Dividends 
Dollars Dollars ollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
oS rs ean’ 420.382) 7, 599. Ore .801/1,394. 956.4 920} 12, 13S 064,357/21,127.959.078] 16,307,502.580) 5,219, HS 566 
9/319. 946) 7,215,861,540) 1,897.823,599/ 12, Hig 765,646 | 21,891 ,450,785|16.993,930,263 5,075 039.645 
1958 33° *217, 208, 918] 7:602,250,600| 1, "937,282,909 14;104'690. 563 23,6 44'294'072)18, 190; 513/329 6,278, 31 868 
1926] 23,880,740, 146/ 7,560,310,349] 1,924,492,389) 14, 192" 194,219/23, ithe 996,957) 18, 234; 311,637) 6.473,279,918 
1927 24/453, 570. 938 7,682, 788, oe 1, 978, aoe "460/13, eri '550,172| 23,6 14,325,858] 18, 136,691,445 6,701,427,317 
1928] 24°875.9 2 672,479 886|13/903/962/701|23.747, 379 7066|18,510;582/609|7/159,988,646 
1939 25,465, 038, D7 7,852, 768,522 3 “06 276, 159|14' "oes: 919°, 410|23,982.664.091 18,679,706,928]7,506,264,973 
26; 51,000. 223} 8,008,945, 756/2,073, 785,915) 14,248, 760, 729|24,331, "492" 400) 19.065,626,085|7,702,020,533 
yl 26,094,898,545 8.030,476,804 2'049;011,972 14,264,295,921 24°343'784,697 18,941,460,134/7,325,664,365 
1932| 26,086,990, 995) 8,066,630,991 |2,047,545,714|14,722'717,556)2 8,893,459,447|3,298,821,669 
1933} 25,901,961,773| 8,056,676,584 | 2,041,942,386) 14,623,942,641/24,722,561,611/18,830,912,324/3,119,282,144- 
934| 25,681,607,533 Bey 098) 2, 043; 916, 410/14,531,691,768|24,569,693,276/18,652,491,252/3,411,519,569 
1935) 25,500,465, 5,262) 7. "986, 785,640) 2,036,510,297|14,223'572;728/24'246,868,665) 18,342,297, 3,412,967,544 
1936) 25,432,388, "302| 7,992,835, 168|2,035,453,938)| 13,97 4/262,761 |24,002,551,867|18,335,886,587/|3.594,789,000- 
1oa7) 28.006,081 715] 8003 048 728 2.090126 308 14 08,708 824 24 19290, 820| 18-218. 002 36/18 890 177 a7 
8} 8,040, 1 | ; 
1933) 25.595,739-31 17,698, 158,436 3,190,115,000 


1939! 25,538, 157,310! 8,025, 355,71412,049.675,267| 13,534,292 402/23 609,323,383 


ae apitalization’’ is total capital outstanding 
Beane ‘capital securities owned by railways. Thus, 
in 1939, of the $17,698,158,436 of American Tail 


securities in the hands of the public, stocks totaled 
$6,990,933,414; bonds, $10,707,225,022. 


WIDTH OF STANDARD GAUGE RAILWAYS 


standard gauge of railways is 4 feet 812 
ene in the United States, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, France, Germany, Austria, Holland, Belgium 
Denmark, Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden, 
and European Turkey. That is 
inches from the inside of one ‘Tail to th 
the opposite rail, about five-eighths of an inch 
below the top of the rail head. This measurement 
‘holds good on rail heads with slanted sides as well 


The total railway mileage. (235,064) in 1939 was 


nns: nia, 10,428; Iowa, 9,042; Kansas, 8, 
New yore. 1,786; Michigan, 7, 338; Missouri, 7,076; 
Georgia, 6, 335; Nebraska, 6 6,092 


leage in prior years—(1830) 23; (1840) 2, 818; 
(3850) ° 021; (1860) 30,626; (1870) 52, 922; (1880) 
93,267; (1890) 167,191; (1900) 198,964; (1910) 249,- 
992; (4915) 253,789; (1920) 252,845; (4925) 249,398; 
(41930) 249,052; (1931) 248,829; (1932) 247,595; 

1933) 245, 703: (1333) 243/857: $1935} 241 822; 
(3838) 40,104; 1937) 238,539; (1938) 236,842: 


235. 7 
ities in Alaska and Hawaii not included in 
any of the es totals. 

There are more than 600,000 miles of railways 
‘in the world. United States foo 235,064; Russia 
(1936) 52,425; India (1937) 43,1 Canada (1935) 
42,916; Germany (1935) 41,718; ee (1935) 41,- 


664; Ohi 


as on rail heads with straight sides. 

Broad-gauge is 6 feet and was used in the South. 
Narrow gauge:-A gauge narrow than the stand- 
ard gauge, such as the meter gauge used largely in 
Latin American countries: 3 ft. gauge frequently 
employed in construction tracks; or 3-ft. 6-in gauge 
standard on the British South African Railways, 
etc. A gauge of 24 in. or less is commonly employed 
for industrial railways. 


(miles) in chief states—Texas, 16,425; Illinois, 11,981; 


o, 8,508; Minnesota, 8,458; California, 7.975' 
Indiana, 6,899; Wisconsin, 6, 667; Oklahoma, 6,313; 


Yugoslavia (1935) é. 339; 
Chile (1936) 5,434; Belgium (1936) 5,098. 

Moe Sh passengers carried in chief countries in 

—United States (1939) 454,031,928; Germany 

(i935) 1,601,500,000; Japan (1936) 1, 517, 175, 974; 
Great Britain Rey) 1,257,098, ae Soviet Russia 
1936) 990,800 France (1935 ) 5 85, ect 820; India 
1937) 509,918, 300: Australia (1936) 369,485,126: 
Czechoslovakia’ (1936) 251,647,325; Poland (1936) 
225,100,000; Belgium (1936) 205,464, 509. 
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First-Class (limit 70 pounds); Letters and writ- 
ten and sealed matter, 3 cents for each ounce, 
except when addressed for local delivery: Local 
letters, 2 cents an ounce at letter-carrier offices; 
and’ 1 cent an ounce at all other offices unless col- 
-_ lected or delivered by rural or star-route carriers, 

; in which case the rate is 2 cents an ounce. 

Government postal cards, 1 cent each. 

Private mailing or post cards, 1 cent each. 

- Special delivery rates on first-class matter. are— 
" 10 cents, up to 2 Ibs.; 20 cents, 2 lbs. to 10 lbs.; 
25 cents on, matter weighing over 10 lbs. 


Second-Class: Newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals containing notice of second-class 
entry. When sent by others than the publishers or 
news agent, 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, or the 4th class rate, whichever is lower. 


_Third-Class (limit, 8 ounces): Circulars and 
_ other miscellaneous printed matter, also mer- 
_chandise, 114 cents for each 2 ounces. 
«Special delivery rates on other than first-class 
- matter—15 cents up to 2 lbs; 25 cents, 2 lbs. to 10 
_Ibs.; 35 cents on all matter weighing over 10 lbs. 
Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 
seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants, 
1 cent for each 2 ounces. 
_ Bulk lots of identical pieces may be mailed in 
pee ee of not less than 20 pounds or 200 pieces 


t pound rates with a minimum charge of one cent 
piece, such rates being eight cents a pound or 
pages or more, seeds and plants, and twelve cents 
@ pound or fraction thereof for all other third- 
Fourth-Class (Parcel Post) (over eight ounces): 
erchandise, books, printed matter, and all other 
=f. The parcel post zones are—local; (1) up to 50 
miles; (2) 50 to 150 miles; (3) 150 to 300 miles; 
1,000 to 1,400 miles; (7) 1,400 to 1,800 miles; 
over 1,800 miles. 
__ Local zone, 7 cents for the first pound or fraction, 
_ and 1 cent for each additional 2 pounds or fraction. 
4 pound or fraction and 1.1 cents foreach additional 
ound or fraction. 
d 2 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 
_ Fourth zone, 10 cents for the first pound or 
ction. ; 
d 5.3 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 
_ Sixth zone, 12 cents for the first pound or frac- 
action. 
venth zone, 14 cents for the first pound or 
ction. 
ighth zone, 15 cents for the first pound or 


Be fraction thereof for books and catalogs having 24 
f _ class matter. 
mailable matter not in first or second class— 
; 4) 300 to 600 miles; (5) 600 to 1,000 miles; £8} 
_ +The parcel post rates are: 
t and second zones, 8 cents for the first 
"Third zone, 9 cents for the first pound or fraction 
ction and 3.5 cents for each additional pound or 
Fifth zone, 11 cents for the first pound or fraction 
tion and 7 cents for each additional pound or 
on and 9 cents for each additional pound or 
stion and 11 cents for each additional pound or 


fraction of a cent in the total amount of 
echaie on any parcel shall be counted as a full 
cent. 
On parcels collected on rural routes, the postage 
s 2 cents less per parcel than at the rates shown 
above, when addressed for local delivery, and 3 
ee less per parcel when for other than local 
livery. : 
/ “in the first or second zone, where the distance 
_by the shortest regular practicable mail route is 
00 miles or more, the rate is 9 cents for the first 
and and 2 cents for each additional pound. 
Parcels weighing less than 10 pounds measuring 
over 84 inches, but not more than 100 inches in 
‘length and girth combined, are subject to a mini- 
mum charge equal to that for a 10-pound parcel 
- for the zone to which addressed. 
\< he rate on fourth-class matter between any 
int in the United States and any point in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and any point in Alaska, and 
between any two points in Alaska, is 15 cents for 
the first pound and 11 cents for each additional 
- pound or fraction thereof. 
__ These rates also apply to parcels mailed in the 
Un ited States for delivery in the Canal Zone, and 
to parcels between the Philippine Islands and the 
United States or its possessions. 


Catalogs and similar printed advertising matter 
in bound form consisting of 24 or more pages and 
not exceeding 10 pounds in weight, individually 
addressed: ; - 


Rates Local,1-2 3.-4' 1:5 67-7. 8 
istIb.......... 4¢ 4¢ 5c -6e 7e 8c ‘9c 10¢c 
Each add. lb...4e le 2c 3c 4¢ 5e 6e Te 

Books of 24 or more pages consisting wholly of 
reading matter and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announcements of 
books, in cloth, leather or paper binding, with 
no ruled or blank pages intended for records or 
wees purposes, 1}c a pound, until June 30, 
1 - 

The limit of size is 100 inches in girth and length 
combined. 

A special rate of postage is provided for library 
books, consisting wholly of reading matter and 
containing no advertising matter other than in- 
cidental announcements of books, mailed to readers 
by public libraries, organizations or associations 
not organized for profit and when returned by the 
readers, such rate being 3 cents for the first pound 
and 1 cent for each additional pound to any point 
within the first, second, or third zones, or within 
the State in which mailed. ‘ 

The special handling postage charge on fourth- 
class matter is graduated according to the weights 
of the parcels, namely, 10 cents for parcels weigh- 
ing not more than two pounds, 15 cents for parcels — 
weighing more than two pounds but not exceeding 
ten pounds, and 20 cents for parcels weighing more 
than ten pounds. 

Payment.of the special handling postage charge © 
entitles the parcel to receive the most practicable 
expeditious handling, transportation and delivery, 
but ideas not include special delivery at the office of 
address. as 


Airplane (air mail) rates— Per ounce 
; (cents) | 
United States, from one post. office to ai 
another on mainland, including 
Alaska, and also from one post office 
to another in Hawaiian Islands (but 
not between mainland. and those 


i ae tee ee Perera 


islands) a 
; Per half ounce — 
U. S. (mainland) to er from— {cents} 
BWOllt cease oa Johic Se eS 20) « 
Guam, woos etek SEA Le ee 40 
Philip: iss) sic 1227 AE 50 


Puerto Rico, Virg. Is. of U. S., 


U.S. Nav Sta, Guantanamo ‘ 
Bay: « (Gubaigais:.:§ te. tees 10 
Canal .A0ne.. 4) .0cs ek <8 oes 15 


Puerto Rico, Virg. Is. of U. S., U.S. 


Nay. Sta., Guantanamo Bay, to or 

from— h 
Gunal Zone. S28. wales el tack 15 
Bawall =: sc e4eeitie 288 See 30 
Guanes? bse ie ee 50 
Philip. ‘Tass Ue See Gi se ee 60 


Puerto Rico to or from— 
Virg. “isthok! US oer aren ee 
U.S. Nav. Sta., Guantanamo Bay 
Virg. Is. of U. S. to or from U. S. 
Sta, Guantanamo Bay........... 
Hawaii to or from— 


Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands of 
United States, U. S. Naval Sta- 
tion, Guantanamo Bay (Cuba) 

Canal Zone 


Guam og Sito feto= Reaeteeas nT a 
Philippine Islands aoe 40 
The foregoing air-mail rates include all t: 
portation by air mail available in the 
age including Hawaii; also in the Phi 
slands. ois 


Special airplane stamps issued for oh 


ment of postage on air mail or ordina: 
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stamps may be used. All mail intended to be 
carried by airplane should be plainly marked 
in the space immediately below the stamps and 
above the address ‘‘Via air mail.’’ 

The postage on all air mail should be fully 
prepaid in order to expedite its handling. 

Any mailable matter, except that liable to 
damage from freezing, may be sent by air mail 
at the above rate of postage, including sealed 
parcels not exceeding 70 pounds in weight and 
not exceeding 100 inches in length and girth 
combined. The limitation as to possible dam- 
age by freezing does not apply to cut flowers 

: or queen bees. 

Registry, Insurance, and C. O. D. services for air- 
Plane mail—Any domestic matter acceptable 
for transmission as registered, insured, or C. O. 
D. mail, may be sent by air mail service upon 
payment of the prescribed registry, insurance, 
or C. O. D. fee in addition to the required air 
mail postage. 

Foreign—For Canada, 6 cents per ounce or frac- 
tion; for other countries, inquire at post. office. 

Special Delivery—The use of special delivery 
stamps in addition to the Air Mail postage 
will insure prompt delivery at office of address, 
and is recommended when arrival be due on 
week days after last carrier delivery or on 
Sundays and holidays. Any information con- 
cerning contract air mail routes may be ob- 
tained from the postmaster. 

Registered Mail—The registry fees on both 
domestic and foreign mail must be prepaid by 
stamps affixed in addition to the regular postage. 

The registry fees for domestic registered mail are 
—for registry indemnity not exceeding $5, 15 cents; 
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over $5 to $25, 18 cents; over $25 to $50, 20 cents: 
over $50 to $75, 25 cents; over $75 to $100, 30 cents: 
over $100 to $200, 40 cents; over $200 to $300, 
50 cents; over $300 to $400, 60 cents; over $400 to 
$500, 70 cents; over $500 to $600, 80 cents; over $600 
to $700, 85 cents; over $700 to $800, 90 cents; over 
$800 to $900, 95 cents; over $900 to $1,000, $1.00. 

Provided, That registered mail, having a declared 
value in excess’ of the maximum indemnity covered 
by the registry fee paid, shall be subject to sur- 
charge, as follows: when the declared value exceeds 
the maximum indemnity covered by the registry fee 
paid by not more than $50, 1 cent; and so on up to 
7 cents for pee to $999.99, and if the excess of 
the declared value over the maximum indemnity 
covered by the registry fee paid is $1,000 or more, 
the additional fees for each $1,000 or part of $1,000, 
range from 8 to 13 cents, according to distance. 

_ Mail matter without intrinsic value for which no 
indemnity is provided may be registered at the 
minimum fee of 15 cents. 

Any mailable articles, except unsealed fourth 
class matter (parcel post) for domestic destina- 
tions, may be registered. 

Mailable second and third class matter, valued at 
over $100, upon which a registry fee in excess of 
30 cents is#paid, must be sealed and first-class 
postage paid thereon. 

Domestic parcels containing fourth-class matter 
may also be registered if sealed and the required 
fee, and postage at the first class rate, are paid. 

A sender’s return receipt may be obtained for a 
domestic registered article (except registered C, O. 
D. mail) upon payment at the time of mailing of a 
fee of 3 cents; after mailing, 5 cents; and at time 
of mailing to.show address of delivery, 23 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTERED AND DOMESTIC AND INSURED AND C. O. D. MAIL 


Letters, prints of all kinds, including raised print 
for the blind, single and reply-paid post cards, 
small packets, samples of merchandise and com- 
marcisl papers may be registered to practically all 
foreign countries. 

Parcel post mail may be registered to some, not 
all, foreign countries. In the case of a few foreign 


countries indemnity ranging from $9.65 to $100 is | 


paid for the loss, rifling or damage of internationaly 
parcel post articles. (Consult postmaster.) 

The registration fee for all articles of whatever 
class addressed to foreign countries, is 15 cents, 
except registered parcel post packages for certain 
countries, concerning which consult postmaster. 
Limited indemnity is payable for the total loss 
{cover and contents) of Postal Union registered 
articles addressed to foreign countries, and for 
Tifling or damage when responsibility rests with 
this country, or, when exchanged with Great 
Britain, except that, in the latter event, the con- 
tents must be so damaged while in the custody of 
the United States or British Postal Service as to 
destroy their value entirely (unless the damage 
arose aoe ar ga of the sender or from causes 
beyond control). 

A charge of 5 cents is collected from the sender 
in addition to the postage and registry fee, for a 
return receipt for a Postal Union registered article 
requested at the time of mailing, and 10 cents if 
requested after mailing. Consult postmaster as to 
fees chargeable for return receipts for recistered 
international parcel post packages. 

A charge of 10 cents shall be made for an inquiry 
or complaint in connection with registered cr in- 
sured mail dressed to a foreign country unless 
the sender has failed to receive a return receipt 
for which he paid the required fee, or is able to 
show that a prima facie loss or other irregularity 
has occurred through fault of the Postal Service. 
(Consult postmaster for further details.) 

International Registered C. O. D. Mail— Parcel 
post packages, printed matter, eight-ounce pack- 
ages of merchandise, and_small packets may be 
sent as registered C. O. D. between any money 
order post office in the United States (including 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, Tutuilla, and 
the Vir Islands of the United States, but ex- 
cluding the Canal Zone and Philippine Is!ands) 
and any money order post office in Mexico. The 
fees (including registeration) range from 30 cents 
to 60 cents, providing for a maximum C. O. D. 
collection or veto ad a $100. (For further 

rticulars, consu master, 

PVideraktionsl neared Mail—Insured parcel post 
service has been inaugurated between the United 
States and The Bahamas, Brunei, Canada, Ecua- 
dor, Fanning Island, Federated Malay States, 

d, France (including Algeria and Corsica), 
French Indo-China; Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Japan, 
Leeward Islands, Lithuania, Macao, Netherlands 
Indies, Newfoundland (including Labrador), New 
Zealand, Non-Federated Malay States, North 
Borneo (State of), Portugal (including Ma- 


deira and the Azores), Portuguese West Africa — 


| (Angola, Cape Verde Islands, Guinea, St. Thomas 
| Island and Prince’s Island), Sarawak, Straits Set- 
tlements, Surinam, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Western Samoa, and the Windward Islands, Ar- 
gentina, Barbados, British Guiana, Colombia, 
egypt, Iceiand, Portuguese East Africa (Mozam- 
bique), Rumania, Yugoslavia. i 

Fees—The insurance fees range from 5 cents to 
55 cents, providing for indemnity, in the event of 
loss, rifling, or damage, in most cases, up to $100 
However, the insurance fees on parcels exchanged 
between Continental United States (not including 
Alaska) and Great’ Britain and Northern Ireland 
range from 20 cents to $1.50, providing for indem- 
nity, in the event of loss, rifling, or damage, up to 
2 Also, the maximum indemnity payable for 
the loss, rifling, or damage of insured parcels 
addressd to Colombia is $165; Canada, France, 
and Switzerland is $200; to Portuguese West Africa, 
$9.65; to Ecuador, $50, and to Portugal (including 
Madeira and the Azores), $50, except that in the 
case of Portugal, the indemnity payable is re- 
ord to cases of loss (wrapper and conténts) 
only. ; 

Canada and Newfoundland—Printed matter, and 
8-ounce packages of merchandise addressed to 
Canada or Newfoundland may also be insured sub- 
ject to the same fees and under the same condi- 
tions, including payment of indemnity, insofar as 
applicable, as apply to mailable merchandise and 
printed matter designated as third or fourth class 
in the United States domestic mails, such matter, 
except parcel post, may also be registered. Pack- 
ages of merchandise weighing up to 60 pounds may 
be registered when.sealed and postage is paid at 
the letter rate of 3 cents an ounce or fraction 
of an ounce, but may not be insured. Merchandise 
transmitted to Newfoundland under the classi- 
fication of ‘‘small packets’ may be registered but 
not insured. There is no provision for the trans- 
mission of merchandise under the classification of 
“‘small packets’’ when addressed for delivery in 


Canada. The weight limit of parcel post packages 
eee to Canada and Newfoundland is 15 
pounds. 


Senders’ return receipts are not furnished for 
insured parcels addressed to Canada. 

International Insured C. O. D. Mail—Insured 
C. O. D. parcel post service is in effect with Co- 
lombia, Finland (limited to parcels from Finland), 
Lithuania and Sweden. The C. O. D. fees, 
which provide limited indemnity, range from 30 
cents to 65 cents. (Consult postmaster for further 
particulars.) 

Return receipts for insured C. O. D. parcels sent 
to the countries mentioned above will be furnished 
upon request therefor by the sender and upon pay- 
ment of a fee of 5 cents for each receipt; 10 cents 
for each receipt requested after mailing. 

Americo-Spanish (formerly Pan American) or- 
dinary parcel post—Limited indemnity may be paid 
in respect of the loss, rifling, or damage of parcel 
post packages exchanged with certain countries 
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under the Agreement of the Postal Union of the 
Americas and Spain. (Consult postmaster.) 

Domestic Insured Mail—Domestic third and 
fourth-class matter, mailed at or addressed to any 
post office in the United States or its possessions 
(except parcels mailed in the Philippine Islands), 
or on or to United States naval vessels, may (ex- 
cept when addressed to the Philippine Islands) be 
insured against loss, rifling or damage in an 
amount eduivalent to its value or the cost of 
repairs, but not to exceed $5, upon payment of a 
fee of 5 cents, $25 for 10 cents, $50 for 15 cents, 
$100 for 25 cents, $150 tor 30 cents, or $200 for 
35 cents, in addition to the postage, both fee and 
postage to be prepaid. Fee for return receipt re- 
quested at time of mailing, 3 cents; after mailing, 
5 cents; at time of mailing to show address of 
delivery, 23 cents. } 4 

There is no insurance service from the Philippine 
Islands to the United States and the limit for 
which domestic parcels addressed to the Philippine 
Islands may be insured is $100. 


Domestic Unregistered C. O. D. Mail—Domestic 
third and fourth-class matter, and sealed domestic 
mail matter of any class bearing postage at the 
first-class rate, may be sent C. O. D. between 
money order offices of the United States and its 
possessions but not to or from the Philippines, the 
Canal Zone, or United States naval vessels. The 
maximum amount collectible on a single C. O. D. 
article is $200, The fees for C. O. D. collections are 
as follows: from $0.01 to $5, 12 cents; from $5.01 to 
$25, 17 cents; from $25.01 to $50, 22 cents; from 
$50.01 to $100, 32 cents; from $100.01 to $150, 40 
cents, and from $150.01 to $200, 45 cents. Such 
parcels are insured against loss, rifling or damage 
in an amount equivalent to the actual value or the 
cost of repairs, but not to exceed $5, $25, $50, $100, 
$150 or $200, according to whether a 12, 17, 22, 32, 
40 or 45-cent fee was paid. 


Domestic Registered C. O. D. Mail of any class, 
sealed and bearing postage at the first-class rate 
may be registered. The fees on domestic registered 
Cc. O, D. mail range from 25 cents to $1.20 accord- 
ing to amount to be collected or amount of in- 
demnity desired. Surcharges are collectible on 
registered collect-on-delivery mail as on regular 
registered mail. (Consult postmaster.) 


Restricted Delivery—An additional charge of 
10 cents is made when domestic registered, insured, 
or C. O. D. mail is restricted in delivery to 
addressee only, or to the addressee’s. order. 


Money Orders—The maximum is $100, but there 
is no limit to the number that can be issued in. 
one day to the same remitter. Original domestic 
money orders issued at and drawn on any post 
order office in the continental United States, 
excepting Alaska, may be paid at any post 
order office in. the continental United States, 
excepting Alaska, if presented for payment before 
the expiration of the thirtieth day following the 
date of issue but an additional fee is charged: 
unless paid at the office drawn on or repaid at 
the office of issue at either of which they may be 
cashed without such charge if presented within 
the period of validity which is one year from the 
last day of the month of issue. 4 

The fees for domestic orders are: $0.01 to $2.50, 
6 cents; $2.51 to $5, 8 cents; $5.01 to $10, 11 cents; 
$10.01 to $20, 13 cents; $20.01 to $40, 15 cents; 
$40.01 to $60, 18 cents; $60.01 to $80, 20 cents; 
$80.01 to $100, 22 cents. International money 
orders cost 10 cents for $10.00 or less, and 10 
cents extra on each additional $10 up to $1 for $100. 


Onmailable matter—Includes not only all legit- 
imate matter not conforming to the rules as to 
legibility of address, size of package or certificates 
of inspection, but also pistols, revolvers, or other 
firearms that can be concealed on the person; and 
game, etc., killed out of season, poisons, explosive 
or inflammable articles, or bad smelling; all spirit- 
uous and malt liquors; all liquor advertisements to 
or from Prohibition localities, indecent matter, 
written or otherwise; dunning postals and lottery, 
endless chain and fraud matter. 

For information as to the articles prohibited to 
ete countries see Part II of the Official Postal 
Guide. 


Postal Savings—One dollar will open an interest- 
bearing account. Any person ten years old or over 
may start an account. A married woman may de- 
posit in her own name. Any number of dollars may 
be deposited, and at any time, until the balance 
to the credit of a depositor amounts to $2,500. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE RATES 


_ Letters—3 cents per ounce or fraction thereof to 
any of the following countries—Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras (Repub. of), Mexico, Newfoundland (in- 
cluding Labrador), Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, El Salvador, Spain, and Possessions, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela. i 

For, all other foreign destinations, 5 cents, first 
ounce; and 3 cents, each additional ounce or frac- 
tion. Maximum dimensions: Length, breadth, and 
thickness combined, 36 inches; greatest length, 24 
inches. When sent in the form of a roll the length 
(the maximum of which is 32 inches) plus twice 
the diameter is limited to 40 inches. Minimum 
dimensions: It is recommended that articles meas- 
ure not less than 4 inches in length and 234 inches 
in_ width. ; 

Letter Packages—Merchandise may be sent at 


_ the letter rate to certain foreign destinations (see 


Part II of the Official Postal Guide), when an in- 
voice or customs declaration is inclosed and a 
green label (which may be obtained from the post 
Office) must be affixed to the outside of the en- 
velope or wrapper. ; 

Post Cards—2 cents to the countries named 
above; 3 cents to any country not in the list. Cards 
mst not exceed 6 x 444 in., or be less than 4 x 234 
n, 

Printed matter (including second-class matter, 
except when mailed by publishers or registered news 
agents to certain countries, as explained in Note). 
—For all foreign destinations, 142 cents each 2 
ounces or fraction. Limit of weight—4 pounds 6 
ounces in general and 6 pounds 9 ounces for single 
volumes of printed books, except to the countries 
(other than Canada and -Newfoundland) under 
the item ‘‘Letters’’ above, where the limit of 
weight for printed matter in general in some cases 
is 11 pounds—in others, 22 pounds, and for single 
volumes, 22 pounds. owever, there is no limit 
of weight for single volumes to Cuba, Mexico, 
Panama, and El Salvador. To Canada and New- 
foundland the weight limit for prints in general 
is 4 pounds, 6 ounces; single volumes, 11 pounds; 
dimensions—Same as for letters. 

Note—Daily newspapers issued and mailed as 
frequently as 6 times a week to bona fide sub- 
scribers in Canada and Newfoundland by publishers 


or registered news agents and all second-class mat- 
ter mailed by publishers or registered news agents 
to the other countries mentioned under subhead- 
ing “‘Letters’’ are subject to the postage rates pre- 
scribed in paragraphs 1, 2, 4 and 5, of section 538, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, 1932. Other second- 
class matter mailed to Canada and Newfoundland 
by publishers or registered news agents is subject to 
the postage rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or 
fraction thereof. ‘ 

There is no limit of weight for second-class mat- 
ter sent to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Newfoundland 
Gneluding Labrador), and Panama by publishers 
or registered news agents. + 


Printed matter for the blind—For all forei 
destinations, 1 cent each 2 pounds 3 ounces or trace 
tion. Limit of weight—15 pounds, 6 ounces. Di- 
meee oe as for letters. 

ample of merchandise—For all tor = 
tinations 115 cents each 2 ounces or tection, a 
a minimum charge of 3 cents. Limit of weight— 
rece pe ee as ae as for letters. 

ommercial papers—To all foreign destinati 
112 cents for each 2 ounces or fraction, vine 
minimum charge of 5 cents. Limit of weight— 
+ Bowneks 6 ounces, Dimensions—same as for let- 

Small packets—Three cents for each 2 oun 
with a minimum charge of 15 cents per packer, 
Limit of weight—2 pounds 3 ounces. Dimensions 
—same as for letters. (See Part II of the Official 
Postal Guide, for list of countries which accept 
small packets.) Small packets must bear the green 
label (Form C1), Form 2976. They must also be 
accompanied by the'paper form of customs declara- 
tion (Form 2976-A), properly completed by the 
sender and enclosed in the small pater. It is like- 
wise permissible to enclose in small packet an open 
invoice reduced to its essential terms. Every small 
packet must be clearly marked on the wrapper by 
us sender with ae words ‘‘small packet.’’ 

“ounce merchandise packages—Pack 
merchandise weighing 8 ounces or less ace “the 
countries mentioned under ‘Letters’, 2 cents: 
for each 2 ounces or fraction thereof, except: that 
when the contents consist of seeds, scions, plants: - 
cuttings, bulbs, or roots, the rate is 114 cents for 
each 2 ounces or fraction. (This is not parcel; posts: 
must not have customs declarations attached:.and, 
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must not be sealed except when addressed for 
delivery in Canada, in which case such Package 
should be marked ‘‘This may be opened for postal 
inspection if necessary.'’ There is also an excep- 
tion with respect to sealing in the case of 0. O. D. 
8-ounce merchandise packages for Mexico, which 
may be sealed.) & 

Special-Delivery carte) Service—Is in force 
with the following foreign countries: 

Argentina, Australia, Bahamas, Belgium, Brazil, 
British Honduras (Belize only), British ‘Guiana! 
Chile, China, Cuba, Cyprus, Canada, Dan- 
zig, Denmark’ Dominican Rep., Ecuador, Egypt, 
Estonia, Finland, France, Germany, Gold Coast 
Colony, Gibraltar, Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, Guatemala, Hungary, Ireland, Italy and 
Italian colonies, Japan, Kenya and Uganda, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Iuxemburg, Mexico, Morocco (Spanish 
Zone), Netherlands, Newfoundland (including Lab- 
rddor), Norway, Nyasaland Protectorate, Pales- 
tine, Panama, Poland, Portugal, St. Pierre and 


except Canada must be prepaid 20 cents, in addi- 
tion to the regular postage, by United States 
special-delivery or other stamps affixed to the 
cover. There should also be affixed one of the 
“exprés” labels (Form 2977) or the cover must 
be marked boldly in red ink ‘“Exprés’’, dirs 
below but never on the stamps. In some countries 
the service is limited to certain cities, lists of 
which appear under the country items in Part II 
of the Official Postal Guide. In Canada and New- 
foundland the special-delivery service applies only 
to letters (or articles prepaid at the letter rate). 
In the other countries of the above list, the 
“express’’ feature is applicable to ordinary and 
registered Postal Union articles (letters, post cards, 
commercial papers, printed matter, samples and 
small packets), but not to parcel-post packages. 

Parcel post packages, which are acceptable for 
practically all foreign countries, are subject to the 


| postage rate of 14 cents a pound or fraction of a 


pound plus transit charges or surcharges, in many 


ctly— 


Miquelon, Sweden, Switzerland, Trans-Jordan, and | cases. (Consult postmaster relative to limits of 
Union of South Africa. bow ole maximum dimensions and other conditions 

An article intended for special (‘‘exprés’’) de- | applicable to parcel post packages for foreign coun- 
livery in any of the countries mentioned above | tries.) 


Postal Revenues and Expenditures 
Source: Office of the Postmaster General 


Cost of Extent |Paid as Com- Gross Gross Ex- |Ordinary Post- 
Year City Post of Post nsation of| Revenue of nditure of; age Stamps 
(Fiscal). Delivery Offices | Routes ostmasters | Department| Department Issued 
Dollars Number; Miles Dollars Dollars Dollars Number 
aie eee 18,417 | 178,672 1,549,376 5,499,985 5,212,95: 1,540, 
i of RRR 1498 | 240,594 2/552,86: 81518, 19,170,610 216,370,660 
1,230,079 | 28/492 | 231,232 4'673,466 19;772,221 '998'837 468)118,445 
2,363,693 | 42'989 | 343/888 ‘708, 33/315,479 | 36,542'804 875,681,970 
7,976,202 | 62,401 | 427,990 | 13,753,096 | 60,882,098 | 66,259,548 | 2,219/737.060 
14512190 | 76.688 | 500,989 | 1911121097 | 102/354'579 | 107,740,267 | 3/998,544'564 
31,683,591 | 59,580 | 447,998 | 27,521:0 224/128,658 | 2291977'224 | 9/067,164'886 
4'932: 52,638 | 433/668 | 40:1081080 | 437,150'212 | 454322'609 | 13/212'790,033 
110,356,970 | 50,957 | 464,269 | 47,359,658 | 599,591/477 | 639:281'648 | 17.386,555,506 
146,531,671 | 491063 | 503,410 | 52/850,087 | 705,484,098 | 803,667,219 | 16,268/856,071 
46,081,411 | 48,733 | 528/571 | _ 52}108,129 | 656,463/383 | 802/484'840 | 15,559,164,487 
598,4 48,159 | 537,544 | 50,629/340 | 588,171,923 | 793,684,323 | 14,650,790,1 
122'373,367 | 47; 536,679 | 44,052,494 | 587,631,365 | 700,006,257 | 11,917,442,423 
111,366,632 | 46507 | 536,775 | 39,621/017 | 586,733,166 | 630,732/934 | 12'525,716,839 
126,662,913 | 45,687 | 514,128 | 44'587,700 | 630,795,302 | 696%503,235 | 13,610,497,410 
"047,943 | 45.233 | 517,864 | 47,404:447 | 665,343,356 | 753,616,212 | 13,835,399,9: 
149:973.450 | 44/877 9'844 | 48'517,995 | 726,201,110 | 772;743,145 | 15,108,639,409 
153,526,214 | 44.667 | 526,254 | 48.659/807 | 728,634/051 | 772/445.609 "912,092,916 
156,575,067 | 44,315 | 553,981 | 49/403,417 | 745,955,075 | 784,549,842 | 15,073,745,772 
POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES 
Year Phila- , Kansas ' 
(Fiscal) | New York) Chicago delphia Boston | St. Louis City Detroit | Brooklyn 
P Dollars Dollars Do Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1920..... 40 383.485 41.241,378] 14,692,104] 11,171,916] 8,234,742] 6,032,429] 5,561,099] 5,461,553 
1925... || 65,478,107] 56,078,907| 17.757,085| 14,739,734] 12'099:496| 9.425.034! $457,228] 7.414.013 
1926.. 71,984.458| 60,655,018| 20,144,561] 16,139,232] 12,725, 10,921,774| 10,039,635| 8,282,8 
1927.....| 74.448.651| 61,895,230| 20,432/011] 17,164,354| 13,659,064/ 11,066,859] 10,782,077| 8,967,1 
1928. .._| 77.159.777| 61,855,162| 20,102'552| 17/268,742| 12'961,654] 10,904,542| 11,085,663) 9,278,038 
9 78'708,423| 61,673,993| 197175,546| 18,001,792] 12'624/381| 10/471,654| 11,801,137) 9,023,123 
1930 79825449] 61'223'378| 19.598.562| 18,029,127] 12'622'482| 10,184/905| 11,639,326] 8,961,790 
19302...) 71,957,857| 53,721, 18,094,970 16,653,102 11 Se, 062 8,934,312 10,058,008 5.688265 
esis ‘000, 470] 16,033,992) 15,154, ,210, 1322, 631, ,237, 
1933 es 63’998' 453 43'300'349 15,992,443] 15,785,235] 10,215,072| 7,346,777| 8,147,781) 8,126,625 
934.: 60;165,546| 43,009,090] 15,319,495 14,577,151 299,373 7,201,793 8.268.621 7,415,208 
"370, 15,913,716 , ,663, 464, , +832, 
1930 ois BF aoe ae3 20'388 506 ie: 2'066| 15,780,667] 10,052'028| 7,852,958] 9,871,839] 8,040.51 
1937.1... 76,201/229| 56,256,225 18,098,676| 16,726,448] 10,648,174] 8,361,771| 11,227,672) 8,545,796 
1938... .. 71,011;837| 56,075,799) 17,932,969] 16,378,960) 10.653.874| 7.137.193] 10,941,858] 8,350.61 
1939... .| 711619'150| 57/127/244| 18,054/344! 16,907,813| 10,834,762| 8,115,360] 11,005,809] 8,520,722 


Angeles Postal Receipts: 1934, $8,898,482; 1935, $9,798,824; 1936, $10,641,757; 1937, $12,239,800; 


Los 
,857; 1939, $13,313,738. 
eat satel Savings no deposit at the close of each fiscal year. 
rl , .|$147,359,254|/1932../$ 784,820,623 ||1936.($1,231,673,156 
a eer age iaas.. 51 oT et 300 1938. $150 143'349 1933. .| 1,187,186,200| 1937.) 1,267,673,740 
“*| 439'655,147||1929..| 153,644,529||1934. .| 1,197.920.185|/1938.| 1,251,799, 180. 
132.173,211||1930. .| 175,271.686]|1935. .| 1,204,862,940 1939.| 1,262,291,829 
1921.| 152.389,903|/1926. .| 134.178,558]/1931. . sarees HEROS This Inchuded the Tank 
3 ley reported a | which cos ,239,658. 5 ms 
dericat of | 338 S91,869 for the Postofiice Department ing mig oe rset Sa ot gen piesa to 
1 yes overnme 5 
ins Oe aE Te Seales ara bages at to subsidize the air mall and to perform ‘‘non- 
$14,547,195 had. it not been for the free service postal’ functions. . 


: . 924.. 
1920.| 157,276,322|/1925. . 


The black penny stamp of Great Britain in Be from kangaroos to rainbows. Some are posta 
Hint agnetve postal paper" he, sobenuent | BPH! MA anced Meat Gala 
a cs mple 
century has been a success story of advance from | with, se Sees eae oil wells, gold mines, emerald 
rag-paper to riches for the modest little gummed mines, and coffee plantations. 
rectangles ape an ae Bear erect eg des mg op tony 
“The : ortrait, in | through the land o eir 0 , su 

5 i re dust poarhitelat: mine Gnees Victoria’s | National Parks issue of the United States or Ja- 

Srofile,” says the National Geographic Society. | pan’s 1935 series of Mount Fuji views. 


“The modern stamps bear a variety of devices 
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Mineral Products of U.S. and Chief Producing States 


Source: The Bureau of Mines, Washington 


@ 
PE “3 i 
oe Product In order of quantity|| § fe Product In order of quantity 
hin oh 
4 |Aluminum.... ..|N. ¥., Tenn., N.C. {173 | Greensand........... N. J. 
iy Antimonial le : Notacparabicby States “45° |Merctryeavi ce aee ast ped Oreg., Texas, 
Antimony ore. 4 Alaska, Ca! ev 
<a Arsenious oxid e oe eee ae 60 asians Sh ery rt ua a o Van a Eee D. 
MRA Rtas t Z : tea eee Sart 
Ue eeohalte: Bhiebtiaos, sackispas cere N. G., Conn, N. H. 
35 | Native. ..........-+- Ky., Texas, Ala, Okla. Ga. 
18 |_Oil Seca 34 Notseparableby States|| 89 |Millstones..........- [eer eee nee e eee erase 
38 |Barite (crude)......... Mo., Ga., Calif., Tenn.|| 24 |Mineral paints (zine and z 
BON Bauxite. ..d)... 0. 0c. Ark., Ala., Ga. lead pigments) ....... Penn., Ka., Hl., Ind. 
6a (Bismuth....:......-<. Notseparableby States|| (3) |Mineral waters........ No eanvass for 1938 
90 |Bitumen (natural sul- 23 |Molybdenum.......... Colo., Utah., Ariz., 
Tonsted), .oazw es. Utah N. M. : 
32 |Borates...............|Calif. 3 |Natural gas........... Peete Calif., La., 
I tes stoma ee okeiins N._C., Mich., Calif. ; a. 
28 /Bromine W. Va 11 |Natural gasoline. .|Tex, Calif., Okla., La. 
ABPIGRAMIUM. f, ccs chen: Notseparableby States|| 66 |Nickel....... .|Notseparableby States 
57 |Cadmium compounds. .|Notseparableby States|| 74 Oilstones, etc. ../Ohio, N. H., Ind., Ark. 
‘48 |Calcium - magnesium (4) {Olivine. . |No figures available 
Onlondew on. hy Mich., W. Va., Ohio (8) |Ores (crude), et 
MIC OMGNee cs. vo cuss no.0 a Calif., Mich., Copperte sos. her poke len Nev., 
exas 
ino IKEA 2 Okla., Mo., Kan. Dry and siliceous (gold Alaska,” Calif, Nev., 
36°/Chromite.......5.....- Calif and silver) . - S. D. 
Clay: PCAN as ola s bier -|Mo.., Id., Utah, Nev. 
10 | Products (other than Lead-copper.......... N. M., Ariz., Colo. 
pottery é&refractories)|-....-......-. 2.2... ZING......s.5.2-::,../0Kla., Kan, “Denny 
26 ay (sold by prod ers)|Ga., Penn., Calif. Ohio ate ds 
2 Zinc¢-copper 0.2... -. 
SO Rbininvts SOT oy ec te iW. Va.,' Penn., iit, ZinG-lCaG oie ce ae ee Orla, Kan., Id., Va. 
Ken, 65. |Peat te 1 ee N. Y., N. ae ‘Mich., 
Penn. anthracite...... Penn. Calif. 
PROM Miss. ca gesicgionse Penn., N. Y. Ohio,|| 87 |Pebbles for grinding. ...|Calif., Minn. 
1° {Petroleum ..-..2 eos). 0s Texas., Calif., Okla. ie 
HOOD DOM ois oicia sicisrajeia cos Ariz., Utah, Mont, ae 
Mich. 25 |Phosphaterock........ Tenn., Mont., Id. 
Az |Diatomite......60. 6... Calif., Oreg., Wash.,|| 46 |Platinum & allied metals Alaska, co hE 
a Nev. 27 |Potassium salts........ N. d., 
52 |Feldspar (crude)....... N.C; 8..D., Colo.; > 
N. H. 63° [Pumice is... 225. mhee = Kae Calif., | Nebr., 
15 |Ferro-alloys........... Penn., N. Y., Ohio, Okla. 
Va. 41 Loe LAs ASR chee Tenn., Va., N. Y., Calif, 
88 |Flint lining for tube mills} Minn. poy tal fA oe ecw chai ors inleeieaor 1} Mich., N. Ys Ohio, La. 
MOMURIUOFSPAL, 0.05. se as Ill., Ky., N. Ms. eee 12 jSand and gravel....... Nove Ti. Calif, 
40 |Fuller’s earth. . ‘Ga, Texas, Til., Mich. 
72, |Garnot (abrasive). . Yo N.C, NH 50 |Sand-lime brick....... N. Y., Mass., Minn., 
(8) |Gemsand preciousstones| No canvass for 1938 Mich. 
> OW Seer Cent Alaska Ss. D.,}/} 68 |Selenium = .|Notseparableby States 
Col 77 |Silica (atiareayes Shee Schwere Wise., Ohio. Calif., 
85 |Graphite: Tenn. 
Amorphous.......... Ney. 44 |Silica sand & sandstone 
@rystallingé,-. oy... N. Y., Ga. derOUnG). cscs tence Tll., N. J., Penn., Ohio 
’ 70 |Grindstones, pulpstones| Ohio, “W.Va. aes 17 ae Sx saat ates tm Id., Utah, Colo., Ariz. 
83 |Cypsum (erude)....... N.. ¥., Mich. Towa;|| 30 ‘Slate... 0. Jn 22, acess a [eee ape Oem cee reneeee 
Texas 29 Sodium salts oe than 
FRM: CUT oe eee Texas 29 ae Spokerelis eee Tex.,Wyo., Utah 
67 perene @atural)....... Calif. 8 |Sto: . Penn. (IN: -Y2, ‘Ohio, 
ron: til. 
MOLES ceigsntihince wie \5 o's.0i00 Minn., Ala.;-- Mioh.,|]" 20: |Saitun. 4-7. toe mre Tex., La., Calif., Ut: 
Penn St Seis acid from cop- be 
PE ME Ditcfeaicisis ice sls cir v5 Penn. Ohio., Ala., Ind. per and zine smelters 
yp) ISD CUC ae ee ea Ten and roasters and from 
(Op iS 7c Ae No. Agtises available roasting of “high-sul- 
RMI MSMAEAD svete stedncey, ev ec)0.a)0 @ wn Mone Idaho, Utah, fide Pb tour Felwigli? 
r concentrates......... ‘enn., Ill., heats Ariz. 
OY Lame. cs. MUCAAL care a Mo.,|| 37 tala and ground soap|N. ¥., ‘alif., 
. Va. Rtone:*s\ 3268 cece N. 
81 |Lithium minerals...... 8. D., Calif. 84 |Tantalum ore......... S:D. Sew “ 
56 |Magnesite (crude)... .. Wash., Calif. $2 s)allurion cee ae os Notseparabiebys States 
49 |Magnesium........... Mich. Tin Alaska, S. D. i 
43 |Magnesium salts (nat.) MCh, x Nev., Calif., 
as) 
58 |Manganese ore......... Mont.,. Tenn., Ga., 2 
rk. Tl 
54 |Manganiferous ore..... sapresee Mich,, N. M., : Galle Wash., 
Tk. ‘olo. 
78 CE bet ste ad zine resi- wy. 51 Urania and vanadium 
MEE CONS om hii sets J. whee emis cae sae cefAlia., COLO, ,UpaniNevs 
Mari: Vermicilit le ae 
BD CRIOATCOUS.. «0 cece aes W. Va., Va., Nev., i es Nea Seas Se t., Colo., Wyo., 
Wis. 16 Zine. .... SR AN SF Okla., oN. J., Ka., Id. 


1Rank of States in metal production (exc 
eee ports not indir eS ee (except aluminum, ferro alloys, and pig iron) arranged according 
2Separate figures for antimonial lead from primary sources not available. 
8No canvass for 1938, ; 
4No figures available. sae 
5 Value not available. 8 


6 ip ie nett 
tovnxclusive of soapstone used as dimension stone (all from Virginia), which is included in Agures 
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States and Their Principal Mineral Products in 1938 


Source: 


Principal mineral products 


State | Rank, in order of value 


Alan os. 20 Coal, iron ore, cement, stone 

Alaska 27 |Gold, copper, coal, silver 

Ariz. . 14 |Copper, gold, silver lead 

Ark. 26 |Petroleum, coal, natural gas, bauxite 

Calif 2 |Petroleum, natural gas, gold, natural 
gasoline 

Colo 15 |Coal, molybdenum, gold, silver 

Conn. 45 |Stone, clay products, sand and 
gravel, lime 

Del 50 |Clay products, stone, sand and 
gravel, raw clay 

D. of C 49 |Clay products, stone 

FIRS os 5 34 |Phosphate rock, cement, stone, sand 
and gravel 

io 35 |Stone, raw clay, clay prod., cement 

Idaho. 25 |Silver, lead, zinc, gold 

BE foc.t 7 |Coal, petroleum, stone, cement 

Ind. 19 |Coal, cement, stone, clay products 

Iowa 29 /|Coal, cement, stone, clay products 

Kan. 8 |Petroleum, natural gas, zinc, coal 

Foy. : 9 |Coal, natural gas, petroleum, stone 

Ta... 6 |Petroleum, natural gas, sulfur, nat- 
ural gasoline 

Me..... 44 jStone, sand and gravel, cement, lime 

Md. 37 /|Coal, sand and gravel, cement, clay 
products 

ass... 39 |Stone, sand & gravel, lime, clay prod. 
Mich. . 11 /|Petroleum, iron ore, copper, cement 
inn. . 17 {Iron ore, stone, sand and gravel, 

cement 

Miss. . 41 {Natural gas, sand and gravel, clay 
products, raw clay 

BAN: as 22 |Lead, cement, coal, stone 

Mont. 18 |Copper, gold, natural gas, petroleum 

Nebr 43 |Cement, sand and gravel, stone, clay | 


products 


| 


United States Bureau of Mines 


Principal mineral products 


State | Rank | in order of value 


Ney....| 28 /Gold, copper, silver, tungsten ore 

N. H...| 47 -|Stone, clay products, sand and 
gravel, feldspar 

N. J....| 30 |Zine, clay products, stone, sand and 
gravel 

N. M. 13 |Petroleum, natural gas, potassium 

ee salts, copper 

Ne © 12 |Natural gas, stone, petroleum, 
cement 

N. C 33 |Stone, bromine, clay products, sand 
and gravel 

N. D 46 /Coal, sand and gravel, clay products, 

e natural gas 

|Ohio 10 |Coal, clay prod., natural gas, stone 

Okla 4 |Petroleum, natural gas, natural 
gasoline, zine 

Oreg.. 38 |Gold, stone, cement, sand & gravel 

Penn. 3 |Coal, petroleum, natural gas, cement 

i aap Be 48 |Stone, sand and gravel, clay prod- 
ucts, lime 

5. C. 42 |Stone, clay products, raw clay, gold 

S-Di. 31 |Gold, stone, cement, sand and gravel 

Tenn 24  |Coal, cement, stone, phosphate rock 

|Texas 1 |Petroleum, natural gas, sulfur, nat- 
ural gasoline 

Utah 16 |Copper, gold, coal, silver 

af ee 21 |Coal, stone, cement, zinc 

WSs td 40 |Stone, slate, sand and gravel, lime 

Wash.. 32  |Coal, cement, sand and gravel, gold 

W. Va. 5 |Coal, natural gas, petroleum, stone 

iWin 36 |Stone, sand and gravel, iron ore, 
cement 

Wyo 23 + |Petroleum, coal, natural gas, natural 
gasoline 


In the above table iron ore, not pig iron, is taken as the basis of iron valuation, and for other f 


metals mine production (recoverable content of metals) is the basis. 


1937 1938 State 1937 1938 
$53,518,993 | $46,296,293 ||Montana............. 82,086,815 | 48,602,547 
27,927,958 | 27,664,146 ||Nebraska............- 4'837,809 "028,712 
94'564.494 | 60,756,253 ||Nevada.............. 38,871,816 | 27,031,281 
25.578.393 | 29,395,086 ||New Hampshire....... 1,2191869 1,146, 
476,880,603 948,802 ||New Jersey..........- 31,467°931 | 24'408,545 
1338.54: 60,369,440 ||New Mexico..........| 72,855,745 | 63,568,953 
689.5 3,059,688 ||New York............ 77,665,874 | 73,217,430 
397,362 320,621 ||North Carolina.......: 11,160,444 | 14'959/228 
522'68 568,717 ||North Dakota. ........ '873,011 2}653)473 
13,811,958 | 12,866,981 ||Ohio....... 131,025,104 | 104,812'531 
"584, 11,598,421 |!Oklahoma 367,444'2 272,860,078 
40,633,119 | 31,738,606 ||Oregon...... 6,609,710 7,536,091 
133,437,554 | 130,155,083 ||Pennsylvania 599,817,364 | 472;773,/327 
54,886,756 7,892.3 Rhode Island 862,710 911,599 
26,941,350 | 24794058 ||South Carolina. ‘{| 40227325 4,364,034 
154'376.403 | 129,675,438 ||South Dakota......... 23,472,873 | 23,583,359 
127,423,680 | 106,654,903 ||Tennessee............ 34'893,847 | 32,428,512 
182'118/905 | 172,306,761 ||Texas 813/290,605 | 740,147,465 
4/129/391 ea EON poet Meera es aga A 105,652,422 | 59,236,355 
10,634, 9/407.723 ||Vermont........... i] -7042;547 6,439,552 
geneere | siissoceo2 || Washington -.....2.. 2eos8267 | 21:167°004 
- fe 119,167,573 1,380, ashington........... z f ; R 
SEs pash xk 152,107,070 51,425.28 West Virginia ee ees 306,590,947 254,995.08 
4,821,950 é 2 COBALT Staeioes ae e -tars B * , 5 
oe ee tat Ba 52,446279 39,560,739 || Wyoming........ 41,087,908 | 37,364,363 


In this table iron ore, not pig iron, is taken as 


the basis of valuation of iron, and in the case of 


other metals mine production (recoverable content of metals) is the basis. 


CERTAIN MINERAL PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1939 


Bradacts Quantity Value Products Quantity Value 
b ,090,000}$64,600,000}|Asbestos (s. t.)........-- 15,459) $ 512,788 
Bouxite nee RSA pe A 2'166,236||Barite (s. t.)......-..--- 383,609 2,344,103 
‘admium (Ibs.) 4,141,242} 2,236,000||Borates (s. t.)...-.....-- 249,97! hae ae 
Mercury (flasks, 76-Ibs.) - 18,633] 1,936,714 pene UE) ‘a cy “He pe io eaves 
( osphate ro Be eer 757, 294, 
Stead ee ens ee 41,441] 1,566,000/|Potassium salts (s. t.).... (K20) 366,287 Wrage ic 
Tin (metal. equiv.) (s, t.) 38 SRGOOH Salt (aut). noc oor 9,277,911 24,009,680 
Tungsten ore (s. t.) (60% BOIIE Me tsi saris arent PEER 500, 
concentrates) ......... 4,287| 4,402,182 


Note—s. t. (short tons); 1 t. (long tons), 


Poss 


a ed Nien at lh 


SS EM ee ey 


ee ee ee ye ee 
pee ee eee - 


Cement and 


Cement Clay 


United States—Mine and 
Other Quarry Production and Values — : 


Source: United States Bureau of Mines 


Clay prod. 


J Dollars Short tons Dollars Sh tons Do 3 
12.736 632 423,446,917| 4,580,823] 42,609,141|172,001,473/107,542,123 
eG ep nee a lmceeecre eres Gy 

Petits ei "341 1/959, 12'302'231|120,037,897| 57,522,076 


10,823,923 2,487 7 

F 13,423/456| 95,136,775| 3,749,383} 26,933,719|178,329,814| 90,307,752 
15,708,064|109,011,641| 4,124,165] 30,091,168]189,660,423| 97,472,997 
11,775.572| 88,798,513] 3,346,954] 24,137,638]181,320,233] 85,922,847 
15'354,918|...........| 4,254,348] 30,049,394/194,818,533| 95,224,047 


*” 


Lime Sandand Gravel 


Figures for clay-products exclude pottery and refractories, beginning 1936. 


Asphalt from Asphalt from 


‘| 5,655,313|124,838,940| 139,255,046 
9. || 6,682/214|147,447,13058,461,515 


‘ 


Lead 


Copper 
Mil } $1,000 | Short | $1,000 | Short 
Tbs. tons tons 
950 128,289|532,662| 58,593|353,274 
1,435 210,945'618,322) 86,565 508,335 
634 214, 515,831 


Mi. 


Tungsten Production—World production of tung- 
sten increased slightly in 1939. The abrupt in- 
_ inerease in domestic industrial activity during the 
_ ‘elosing months of 1939, together with the outbreak 
of war, caused unusual demands. Conditions in 
the Far Hast continued to hamper the Chinese 
tungsten industry, which normally furnishes a 
large part of the world’s supply. : 

- The United States is now one of the principal 
roducers of tungsten, and shipments from do- 
estic mines in 1939 were the highest of any 
before and since the war years 1916-18, when 
rbitant prices and shortage of supplies stimu- 
ed a country-wide search for strategic minerals. 


» manufacture of tools for metal cutting. 
_ this purpose it is employed either in certain types 
r of steel known as high-speed tools steels (the 
- more common one containing 18 percent tungsten, 
percent chromium, and 1 percent vanadium) or 
cemented carbides, either alone or with other 
ments. Tungsten finds important application 
electric-light and radio-tube filaments. ° 
The United States production is some 4,000 tons 
year; world production, nearly 30,000 tons. 
_. Molybdenum Production—The phenomenal rise 
in molybdenum production was checked in 1939, 
; world output declined about 9 percent. Al- 
- though production dropped, shipments from the 
mines increased over 1938, resulting in a new all- 
D Extensive armament activities in 


f 33,000,000 pounds of 
C United States supplied 
0,324,000 pounds (92 percent). 

Molybdenum is one of the few ferro-alloying 


Year Slate Stone Asphalt (mine) (domestic petrol.) (foreign petrol.) 
ae i Dollars |Short tons} Dollars. |Short tonsj Dollars |Short tons} Dollars 
aga oz ereceaagu ta trait cei| sab eeo AG iD] 1 Be Rlas 308 0) EUs Sg eat 
1930 7,911,618/126,996,340|178,948,611 hee 4 : ' ¢ 3 A rs ere ty 1808s 


2,930,451 


477,741 |2,874,803 
459,848|3.066,844 


COPPER, LEAD AND ZINC PRODUCTION IN THE U. S. Pe: 


- Zinc. | 


dol.| 


4,249'226|34.572.918] 1.555,954|16,512,851 
4/860,540|36,038,696| 1,328,047|13,311,980 


Year 


(Cal). ‘Lead 


Copper Zinc 


Mil. | $1,000} Short 
Ibs. 


$1,000 | Short |M1 
do}. 
as: 22 


761 5 : 
1,223) 112,499/399, 156 
Sere 1,669|201,988]467,317 

- {1,125} 110,216) 383,669 
. .11,425!148,236|484,035 


elements of which this country has ample supplies 
for its own needs. Much of the domestic produc- 
tion is exported; in 1939 exports of concentrates 
were 43,554,310 pounds valued at $14,066,501. 
Molybdenum is used principally in the iron and 
steel industry for making special alloy steels. Con- 
tinued research is broadening the field of applica- 
tions both in new outlets and as a substitute for 
and in addition to other alloying elements. 
Molybdenum may be used alone to impart cert: 
desired properties to iron and steel, but more fre- — 
quently it is employed with one or more of the 
other ferro-alloying elements. Molybdenum steels. 
are used extensively in the automotive, oil, and 
aircraft industries. a 
Nickel Production—The great improvement in 
the heavy -industries in the United States and 
Canada and the general speeding up of industry 
in Europe and other parts of the world to aug- 
ment the production of necessary war supplies 
were outstanding and this helped to raise world 
production and consumption of nickel to all-time — 
highs in 1939. The increase in consumption over 
1938 centered largely in the United States, al- 
though there were substantial gains in the British 
Empire. Precise data on domestic consumption of 
nickel are not ‘available, but the 1939 total may 
be estimated roughly at 52,000 short tons, an in- 
creaseof 136 percent over 1938. As usual, domes- 
tic production of primary metal was insignificant 
(394 short tons). ; ‘ 
Cobalt Production—Consumption of cobalt in the 
United States in 1939, as indicated by imports, 
increased substantially; as in the past, the demand 
was supplied entirely by imports, as there was no _— 
seworla ede b hi £5 
orld production may be roughly estimated at 
Tas quctcis: cae re Bo pponees en 4,500 vons 
n ‘ utput in Northern Rhodesia was two 
and one-half times that in 1938. re, 
The United States, a large consumer of cobal! 
has thus far failed to develop substantial supplies, 
but search for commercial deposits and expe: 
ments on the recovery of cobalt from i 
were continued in 1939, coe 


oe bie hi 


U. S.—Mineral Production by Years; Gold and Silver 599 
Value of Mineral Products of the U. S., 1905-1939 


Source: United States Bureau of Mines 


Nonmetallic 
Year Metallic is Grand 
Fuels Other Total total 


$702, 785,000 | $602,258,00C $318,722,000 | $920,980,000 |$1,623,765,000 
10 652, 36 2,000 | 1,014,600,000 | 1,900,880,000 
15165,419'000 2,069,570,000 

1,040,883,000 | 1,591,773,000 

4, 1,132,015,000 | 1,887,107,000 

* 1,237,817,000 | 1,987,844,000 

f 1,243,058,000 | 1,924,081,000 

3 1,375,603,000 | 2,237,794,000 

3 1,554,487,000 | 2,43 3) "545, 000 

J 1,424,071,000 | 2,111,172,000 

’ 1,401,291,000 | 2\394}644,000 

§ 1,886,310,000 | 3,508,439,000 

x 2,903,582,000 | 4,992,496,000 

2, ; 3,384,120, 5,540,708,000 
: { 3,262,671,000 | 4,623,770,000. 
. i 5,217,665,000 | 6,981,340,000 
»£03,870, 3,483,800, 4,138,500,000 
»737,880, 3,659,190,000 | 4,647,290,000 
3,317,100, ; 4,474,570,000 | 5,986,500,000 
2 630, 173,81 4,072,430,000 | 5,305,300,000 
3,058,680,000 236, 4,295,475,000 | 5,677,630,000 
3,541,916, .266,2 4'808/255,000 | 6,213,600,000 
3,060,047,000 | 1,249,320,000 | 4,309,367,000 | 5,530,000,000 
2,884,962,000 | 1,211.948,000 | 4,096,910,000 | 5,385,200,000 
3,190,527,000 | 1,216,683,000 | 41470;210,000 | 5:887,600,000 
2,764,500,000 | 1,014,510,000 | 3,779,010,000 | 4;764;800,000 
1,892,400,000 704,410,000 | 2/596,810,000 | 3,166,600.000 
1,743,400,000 432,425,000 | 2,175,825,000 | 2,461,700,000 
1,683,400,000 454,635, 2,138,035,000 | 2,555,100,000 
2,233,300,000 543,166,000 | 2,776,466,000 | 3,325,400,000 
2,330,000,000 586,870,000 | 2,916,870,000 | 3,650,000,000 
2,759,200,000 716,000,000 | 3:475,20 4,556,800,000 
3.200,500,000 744,700,000 | 3,945,200,000 eta, 400,000 
2,820,300,000 650,200,000 | 3,470,500,000 | 4,362,900, 7000 


,000 
1,291,000,000 | 2,818:600,000 764,400,000 | 3/583,000;000 | 4, 1374, ‘000, 1000 
Fuels are coal, natural gas, natural petroleum. The 1939 figures are subject to revision. 


U. S. and World Production, Gold by Years 


Source: Director of the United States Mint 


U. S. Production World Production 2 U. S. Production World Production 
———— oO OOOO * _ —e_u—rmm 'il\Yree—“— 
(Gai) Fine Ozs. | Value | Fine Ozs. Value (Cal.)| Fine Ozs.| Value |Fine Ozs, Value 
“ 254,576 ||1922 2,363,075 bar tvs 15,496,859 320,349 
3,289,897 79,171} 12,315,135 57 363, ‘ 496, ; 
1308 7 8,180) 18,396,451 80,288 |/1923 2,502,632 51,734} 17,845,349 368,896 
1906 94,373) 19,471,080 3|/1924 2,528,900 52,277| 18,619,481 84,899 
1907. 4,374,827 .435| 19,977,260 412,966 || 1925. 2,411,987 49,860} 18,673,178 384,009 
1908 ; 94,560) 21,422,244 442,837 ||1926. 2,335,042 48,269] 19,117,568 395,199 
1909. 4,821,700 99,673) 21,965,111 54,059 || 1927 2,197,125 45,418] 19,058,736 A 
1910. 4,657,017 96,269] 22,022,180 455,239 2,233,251 46,165} 18,885,849) 390,386 
1911 687, 96,890} 22'397,136 462,989 |/1929. 2,208,386 45,651] 19,207,452) 397,153 
1912. 4,520,719 93'451| 22,605,068 467,288 2,285,603 47,248 903,736 432,119 
1813. 4,271,562 88,301) 22,556,347 i 1931 2,395,878 49,527| 22,284,290) h 
1914 4,572,971 94,531} 21,652,883 447,608 || 1932. 2,449, 626| 24'098/676 498,164 
1915 ,604) 101,035) 22,846,608 472,283 || 1933. 2,556,246 52/842] 25,400,295 525,070 
1916 4,479,05 2,5 22,032,542 455,455 || 1934. 3,091,183} 108,191] 27,372,374 958,033 
1917 83,750) 20,346,043 420,592 |/1935. 3,609,283} 126,325] 29,999,245) 1,049,973 
1918 3,320,784 8, 18,588,127 384,251 /|1936. 4,357,394, 152,509] 32,930,554) 1,152,569 


1] 3/320, 68,646 4 a 

a H 60,333| 17,339,679 358,443 |/1937..| 4,804,540) 168,159) 35, Has 298| 1,229,140 
1920... 3476408 51,186] 16,146,830 333,784 ||/1838..| 5,089,811} 178,143] 37,603,213] 1,316, i 
1921..| 2,422,006 50,067| 15,997,692 330,702||1939..| 5,611,171| 196,391'. ..L 1/206;0 
(2h Sta, Ehaidol eld Miia Da ak iat Mi de i ached ci Radi he Ed Ee dR lh BAAS aN El 

ing states in 1939 were—California, $49,865,200; Philippines, $34,669,900; eed 
$23 oe bots. ie Sekota: $21, 1,617,200; Colorado, $12,982, 700; Nevada, ‘$12, 295,700; Arizona, $11, 010, 000; 
300. 


Montana, $8,975, 
Vian. oe ie aoa states in 1939 ha Sc $11,701,835; Utah, $7,360,611; Montana, 


$6,059,638; Colorado, $5,569,932; Arizona, $5,047,742 
U. S. AND WORLD PRODUCTION, SILVER BY YEARS 


U. S. Production World Production U. S. Production World Production 
$< {$_ qq _mm ——— |e ee 
(Gai.) Fine Ozs.| Value Fine Ozs. Value (Cal.)| Fine Ozs.| Value | Fine Ozs. Value 


$1,0 $1,000 
173,591,364 | 107,626|| 1922. .| 56,240,048] 56,240 | 209,815,448] 142,535 
13S. Bat01 600 32502 17 317.688 | 105,113/| 1923. .| 73,335,170| 60,134 | 246,009,534| 172,270 


1905... 
165'054.497 | 111,721|| 1924. || 65,407/186| 43/822 | 239,484:703| 1787318 
190r| se-gisgo) 37280] Tek M0easd| Tat err] 1935] Os-tegaad] Apu | gep.isteal 17a dae 
$368. | 22-700 coo Beas 3o3 149'083 10,364|| 1927. .| 60,434'441| 34/266 | 253,981,085] 144; 
1910..| 57,137,900] 30,854] 221:715,673 | 119,727/|| 1928 462, 34'200 “925.1 4 151,210 
1911. 1399, 32,615] 226,192,923 | 122,143|| 1929. | 61,327,868| 32,087 | 260,970,020] 139.9 
19 63,766,800] 39,197] 230,904,241 | 141,972|| 1930. | 50,748,127| 19,538 | 248,708,420) 96,8 
13te | eee 100 40,067 172) 968. 506 ere 1o32 33'980 778 6,762 | 164'892,802|  46:506 
1914 ,455, ; 5 :980, . 164,892,802} 46,5 
7/397, "000/507 | _ 89/911|] 1933..| 23/002' 8,051 5159, ; 
i9is.:| Fhaiasoa]  AeBoq] oRgNSIe | w2eo1] ass] Ga7ae.asy) 2h ase | masse] 8h 90 
O18, 67'810,189 - 485} 203°159.431 200;,002|| 1936. .| 63:812,176] 49,422 | 253.695.856 118, 175 
1919..| 56°682°445|  63,533| 179,849,940 | 201,588]| 1937..| 71,941,794, 55,647 267 a8 873 1 rap 
1920. . ee ser "573| 60/801] 173,296,382] 176,658|| 1938. .| 62,665,335 40,811 | 267,013,0 6,641 
1921. .| 53.052'441|  53,052| 171,285,542 | 108,1101| 1939..' 65,119,513] 44,20 I ESO 
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Pig iran and Steel Output of Chief Gages 


Source: American Iron & Steel Institute 
gr. t.=gross tons (2,240 lIbs.); met. t.=metric tons (2,204.6 Ibs) 


ited United —__ Alsace- 
Oeics Kingdom Germany France Belgium Canada Lorraine 


: Year | Iron | Steel| Iron | Steel | Iron | Steel! Iron | Steel | Iron | Steel} Iron | Steel | Tron Steel 


1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 ; 1,000 ‘0 000 1,000 
ee oe t. | gr. t. | gr. t. |met. t.|met. t.|met. t.|met. t.|met. t.|met. t./met. t. met. t.|met. t.|met. t. 


. |36,926 |42,133 


8,78 1| 3,57: i 5,537 
. 113,346 ; 7,003! 5,267! 7,586! 6,324 
Figures represent, for all courte 2 00 gross tons, of 2,240 Ibs. 
. {16,138 861 


, ( 5,70! 536 0 
1938. |; :|19. 6,763|10,394|18,221|22'876| 5,954] 6.077] 2:246| 2,249]. 758] 1,127|......)..... 
~ 1939, hos 33, br 52:799| 9,183 18 119|24,304/29,617| 8,736| 9,407| 3,382] 3,429] 930] 1,509]...... Ses ele 


Figures for France, 1938, 1939, include Alsace-Lorraine. 
eawures for 1939 Tepresent 1, 000 net tons. 


2,174,213; (1936), 1,993,110; (1937), 2,054,040; 

(1938), 2,285,433: '(1939), 3,005,000 net tons. 
German figures, 1935 and since include Saar. 
French figures exclude, 1934 and since, Alsace- 

Lorraine. , 
Other steel production (1939) (net tons)—Lux- 

emburg, 2,016,000; Sweden, 1,231,000; Hungary, 

G33 6), 16,083,100; 840,000; Spain, 560,000. 

1938) 18, 15 496; "(1938) 20,719,000 net tons, The '1939 pig iron production of the 20 chief 
E Japanese pig iron and ‘ferro alloy production | countries was approximately 108,026,065 net tons; 
(gross tons)—(1935). 2,740,154; (1936), 2,823,819; | steel (17 countries) 147,305,920 net tons; iron ore 

ie 1937), 2, ret, 858; (1938) 3, 362,000 net tons; (1939) wee cae 164,185,015 net tons. u 

340,000 net “tons. d States iron ore production (net tons)— 

Japanese steel production (gross tons)—(1935), (1933). ry 336, 957: (1930) 65,417,704; (1931) 34,867,- 

59,082; (1936), 4,944,882; (1937), 5,719,488; | 282; (1932) '11,026,546; (1933)" 19,659,571; (1934 5) 

, 6,459,436 ‘net tons; (1939), 7, "055,000 net | 27,538,130; (1 935) | 34,205, 082; (1936) . 54,643,394; 

72 (1937) 80,744,774; (1938) 31, 860, 956; (1939) 58, pel - 

-_- Italian production of steel (gross tons)—(1935), © 152. 


a. The U. S. Iron and Steel Industry 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute 
1938 1939 


5 (ingots and Steel for castings): 
ICME, BOUR) & oi 0tieie ates ele ee sibams > hakiee See senbe (a) *80,185,638 
PUEUOVIN HOG) LONE) ste hoid/e ain a oh ns Ole vrs.ornle peivleleja eae eile « *31,751,990 

arcent capacity operated io 39.6 
t Rolled Iron and Steel pensucts produced (net tons) 23,503,831 

Pig Iron and Ferro Alloys 
‘Blast Furnace capacity inet SONS) |; 5 iodo andietehs Siete (a) 56,782,208 
Be ELGOGUCHON (Gb CONS)... op eects ccc ec cucclesyeyy® (b) 21,182, Pea 


*81,828,958 
#52, 798,714 


39,003,556 


56,325,830 
3 
Eerercent capacity operated .v.. .. ics cee ee eet ee enerece< 4 6,896, 628 
As Exports of Iron and Steel products (met toms)............... 2,422,261 2,798,881 


The figures for 1938 and 1939 include only that portion of the capacity and production of steel for 
ngs used by foundries which were operated by companies manufacturing steel ingots. 

: dudes as of December 31, of previous year, (b) Production of electric furnace ferro-alloys not 
Bel 


INVESTMENT, INCOME, EMPLOYEES, PAYROLL, DIVIDENDS, ETC. 
Oe reported by companies comprising about 92% of the capacity and production of the industry.) 


1938 1939 


TOP CREUPRU Mena ein con dekey Scere ee $4,243,599,774 
peeaine before interest but after depreciation and depletion. . 30°278 089 a Tey Bete on 
nt earned on investment. 0.48 


: t income (after Interest charges, depreciation and depletion) i *14,506,487 
» N ‘umber of employees (December)....... ; 528,820 


24 
140,394,444 


‘otal wages and salaries for year........ Bae: 729,912,345 oa 
erage hours worked per week (all me oy: A > Poghinpes 
Average earnings per hour (all employees) ate: oe Se 
ber of stockholders (Dec. 31) 518,929 51 
‘ash dividends paid 48,935,404 66, Baa ee ; 
_ See ee a 


~ ; 22,592,417 52,146,258 a 
por Fi vs 75,944,847 88,976,918 See 


——————_________ 
98,537,264 141,123,176 


‘Deficit. : 
_ Production (1939) ross tons—pig, iron, 34,808,682; e : 
ong Droduets, ny r, “ey pig, 8,682; ferro alloys, 868,415; steel, 52,798,714; finished ‘hot i 


Petroleum Production Here and Abroad 601 
Sree, 2 ee 
World Production of Crude Petroleum 


Source: United States Bureau of Mines; figures show millions and tenths of millions of 42-gallon barrels 


Rus- ;Vene-| Rou- Mex-|Neth.; Col- ) Arg- Trin-| Indi - 
USS. sia zuela| man.| Iran | ico |E. In.| omb.| ent. | Peru | idad Brit. ian World 

63.6) 75.8 |..... oS ees eee Sil eeerentheatctets 0.3 |. 1:3 2.3 
209.6] 70.3 |....: DFuhsse a4 S.G TNO | Heretsciperne vs 1.3) 0.1 | 61 | 12:7 3278 
281.1) 68.5 |..... 12.0 S61 SRY LO. ak 0.5 2.6 0.7 8.2 5.3 | 432.0 
-9} 25.4 }..... SS eS Ge eG 1.6 2.8 2.1 8.4 5.6 688.9 
472.2} 29.0 1.4 8.4 | 16.7 |193.4 | 17.0 }..... 2.0 3.7 2.3 8.7 5.2 766.0 
557.5} 35.7 2.2 9.8 | 22.2 [182.3 | 17.0 0.3 2.9 5.3 2.4 8.5 5.2 858.9 
732.4] 39.1 4.2 | 10.9 | 25.2 |149.6 | 19.9 0.4 3.4 5.7 3.0 8.4 5.4 |1,015.7 
713.9) 45.3 9.0 | 13.4 | 32.4 |139.7 | 20.5 0.4 4.6 8.4 4.1 8.4 5.7 |1/014.3 
763.7; 52.4 | 19.7 | 16.6 | 35.0 {115.5 | 21.4 1.0 6.3 9.2 44 8.3 6.0 |1,068.9 
770.9| 64.3 | 36.9 | 23.3 | 35.8 | 90.4 | 21.2 6.4 7.8 | 10.8 5.0 8.0 5.8 |1,096.8 
901.1| 77.0 | 63.1 | 26.4 | 39.7 | 64.1 | 27.5 | 15.0 8.6 | 10.1 5.4 8.0 5.3 |1,262.6 
901.5} 87.8 {105.7 | 30.8 | 43.5 | 50.1 | 32.1 | 19.9 9.1 | 12.0 7.7 8.7 5.5 |1,327.8 
1,007.3|103.0 |137.5 | 34.8 | 42.1 | 44.7 |} 39.3 | 20.4 9.4 | 13.4 8.7 8.7 5.0 |1,489.4 
898.0)135.2 |136.7 | 42.8 | 45.8 | 39.5 | 41.7 | 20.3 9.0 | 12.5 9.4 8.9 4.9 |1/411.9 
851.1/162.8 |116.6 | 49.1 | 44.4 | 33.0 | 35.5 | 18.2 | 11.7 | 10.1 9.7 8.2 4.7 |1'372.5 
785.2)154.4 {116.5 | 53.8 | 49.5 | 32.8 | 39.0 | 16.4 | 13.1 9.9 | 10.1 8.8 4.1 {1,309.7 
905.7/154.8 [117.7 | 54.0 | 54.4 | 34.0 | 42.6 | 13.2 | 13.7 | 13.3 9.6 8.7 4.1 |1,442.1 
908.1/174.3 |136.1 | 62.1 | 57.8 | 38.2 | 46.9 | 17.3 | 14.0 | 16.3 | 10.9 | 10.5 3.9 |1,521.5 
996.6/182.4 |148.2 | 61.3 | 27.4 | 40.2 | 47.2 117.6 | I43°) P71: | RT 2.0 3.8 |1,654.5 
,099.7 186.2 |154.8 | 63.6 | 30.4 | 41.0 | 50.0 | 18.7 | 15.4 | 17.6 | 13.2 2.0 3.8 |1,791.5 
,279.2 193.2 [186.2 | 52.4 | 31.8 | 46.7-| 56.7 | 20.6 | 16.3 | 17.4 | 15.5 2.2 3.7 |2,039.0 
,214.3 204.9 |188.2 | 48.4 | 32.6 | 38.3 | 57. 21.6 | 17.1 | 15.8.| 17.7 2.5 3.8 |1.987.7 
,264.2 212.5 1205.9 | 46.0 | 30.8 | 42.8 | 61.6 | 22.0 | 18.5 | 13.5 | 19.3 1. 22 3.9 |2,076.8 


Production in 1939 in countries not named above (1,000 bbls.)—Bolivia, 215; Ecuador, 2,313; Albania, 
934; Czechoslovakia, 120; France, 500; Germany, 4,487; Austria, 693; Hungary, 1,055; Italy, 91; Bahrein 
Island, 7,589; Burma, 7,396; Iraq, 30,791; Japan, 2,694; Sakhalin, 4,000; Sarawak and Brunel, 1,104; 
Saudi Arabia, 3,855; Egypt, 4,415; Australia and New Zealand, 4. 


CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED STATES 
(Figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels) 


i 
Year N. Y.| Pa. | Ohio |W.Va.)| Cal. Ky. | Ill. |Kan. | Texas; Okla. | Wyo.| La. | Ark. 


VC 1,301/13,258|22,363)16,196| 4,325 GB2i..s. 3.2 75 
EQS 5 otis 1,054) 8,795} 9,916/11,753} 73,011} 469/33,143] 1,128 

906 7,400) 8,249/103,377| 8,738|10,744/39,005 
7,335| 7,822/112,600| 9,013|10,043/36,456 
6,781) 7,021)138,468| 8,973] 9,383/31,766 
5| 6,358/262,876} 8,069| 8,707|28,250 
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,484| 7,499)}70,7 , f 
5,821/24,075 60,064)/ 475,850) 174,994] 19,022 95,208)18,180 
: ,680'224,354| 5,581'94,302'60,7231484,527/160,072'21,417'93,869121, 143 


Where there are no figures, either there was no marketed production, or the production data wer 
merged with those of other states. Kentucky, 1932, 1933, includes Tennessee. : 
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U. S. PETROLEUM, GASOLINE, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


Petroleum (Domest.) |Petr’I’m Nat. Gas Gasoline Natural Gas 
$$ otor |Keros’ 2|——<$$_£____|____| ——___ 
Product’n} Value /|FueiPrd. Product’n| Value |Product’n| Value 


$1,000 _|1,000Bb1.|1,000 Bbi|1,000 Gals.| $1,000 |MIll Cu. Ft.| $1,000 
330,900 | “49,021 |v 34,055 |" 103,493°| 14,231 | 753.170 120,227 


703,9 i 43,461 282,536 50,364 721,001 | 153,554 
760,266 94,235 | 55,753 351,535 64,197 91 
1,360,74 116,251 5, 384,744 71,788 798,210 | 196,194 
814,745 | 122,704 | 46,313 449,934 61,815 62,052 | 174,617 
895,111 | 147, 54,913 505,832 72,711 762,546 | 221,535 
978,430 } 179,903 | 55,927 816,226 77,268 | 1,006,976 | 240,00 
1,022,6 213,326 | 60,026 933,861 82,233 | 1,141,521 | 253,856 
1/284'960 | 259,601 | 59,689 | 1,127,470 | 120,383 | 1,188,571 | 265,271 
1,447,760 | 299,734 | 61,768 | 1,363,090 | 136,412 | 1,313,019 | 300,1 
1/172;830 | 330,435 | 56,113 | 1,641,144 | 118,688 | 1,445,42) 317,930 
1,054,880 | 376,945 | 59,353 | 1,814,034 | 138,94 1.568.139 | 363,726 
1,280,417 | 435,078 - 2,233,688 | 158,410 | 1,917,693 | 413.276 
1,070,200 | 432,241 | 49,208 | 2,210,494 | 128,160 | 1,943,421 | 416,090 
550, 436,217 | 42,446 | 1.831.918 63, 1,686,436 | 392,816 - 
680, 392,623 | 43,836 | 1,523,300 49,244 | 1.555.990 | 384,632 
608,000 | 407,932 | 48,977 | 1,420,000 54,368 | 1,555,474 | 368,540 
423,801 53,855 | 1,535,360 60.523 | 1,770,721 | 395,378 
; 468,021 | 55,813 | 1,651,986 70,940 | 1,916,595 | 429,374 
1,199,820 | 516,266 56.082 | 1.796.340 84,572 | 2,167,802 | 476,813 
1 i" 571,727 65,308 | 2,065,434 97,125 | 2,407,620 | 528,354 
1,373,060 | 569, 162 ij 2,156,574 87,266 | 2,295,562 | 500,668 
1,265,000 7,9: 68,521 |.2,095,632 94,300 | 2,435,000 | 539,625 


The 1939 figures are subject to final revision. 


Coal Ae Coke Prodilction in ie United: Sica 
Source: United States Bureau of Mines 


Penn. Anthracite; Bituminous Total Coal 


ihieg Predveta| Value [Production] vatoe_[Pioduction| Value [Product a] Vane 


Net Tons” , Ne Net Tons 


isee 


51,856,433] 197,59¢ ; 
46,099,027 8,544, 394643,791 


099, 3 
51,487,377| 187,175| 393, ,065,000 732.5341 444) 552.3771 919,709 44'326,641 
COKE PRODUCED IN CHIEF PRODUCING STATES : 
1938 1939: State 1938 19391 || State 1938 


net tons | ne net tons | net tons net tons 
7. 601,433 /12, 120, 235 Alabama. ...| 3,378,044] 3,854,505||W. Virginia .| 1,500,247 
3, 699, 995 6, 135, 949 Sates oe 1,742,787] 2,430,688||Maryland...| 1,105,262 
2'904'779| 4,878,033||Illinois.....| 1,734,511 DEERE) Mass. 1,019,302 
3945,358| 4,468,437 
In 1938 world production of coke was 135,000,000 metric tons, not moet gas-house coke. The chief 
countries were Russia, Germany, Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, in the order named. 


COAL PRODUCED IN THE U. S., BY STATES, 1938-39 
1938 | 1939! State 1938 | 19391 State 1938 | 19391 


1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 


1,000 | 1,000 
nettons|nettons 


nettons|nettons 
1| 1,468 12,283] 13, 230 
iad fy: zat bt Michigan 494 4|| Washington.. 


Missouri . West Virginia. . 
Montana5 : a 2,810|| Wyoming 


Tot. bituminous 
3,1 3 a (is and lignite. .. .|348,545 393, 065, 
2)754| (4) 5 fe) Soon Penn. anthracite ..| 46,099 | 51,487 is 


-| 4,47: ; 
31,177 ; wR a5 5 879 10}| Gd. tot. coal 94, all 
7,368 as 0 304,644 444,552 


1 Figures for 1939 bituminous and lignite are subject to revision. 
2 Bituminous: According to Bituminous Coal Division, Pennsylvania anthracite and lignite: According 


i © Bureau of Mines. 
ogee included with Oklahoma. 4Kansas included with Missouri. 5Bituminous and lignite. 


V Won ay es ine ee gene wee eatarmated at ss “et 463 metric tons, of which Russia — 
‘ope ne ons n world production, a rades, was 1,466, 000, 
‘ f whieh lignite was 264,000,000 tons. Se ane puettle oe 


; SERIOUS COAL-MINE DISASTERS IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1900 ; 
Location of Mine |Kilied. Date Location of Mine | Kil Killed 


‘1|Scofield, Utah i 4 March 8|Castle Gate eer 
9/Coal Creek, Tenn. April 28/B 

10 Johnstown, Pa 1928 tas Hipaewag Ue ShCae 
30|/Hanna, Wyo.. 


6 Vaan W.Va.. 
19|Jacobs Creek, Pa 


9) Yancey, Ky, 
7|Scranton, P e Movesgas, Ht 
22|Dawson, N. M 
ae tt vas 5 ae y. 
aylan EAE AS 14|Wel 
27| Hastings, Col 121 “ Jan. 12 Dartieny ue, i 
8|Dawson. N. M f 15|Sonman, Pa.. 


aha MINE FATALITIES be PRODUCTION 


Year Em- Per Year Em- (M 
Ne al.) |ployed Kilied Death (Cal.) {ployed Killed Dest 


one at 


365, 975. 


278°380 339.792 


___~-U. S.—Reclamation Crop Values; Farm Employment; Road Funds 603 — 
e. va 


: Reclamation Crop Values 
os Source: United States Government Reports 
Total crop value Total crop value 
Year| Irri- |Net area Year Irri- |Net area Bennet st — 
gated jin culti-! Cumulative gated [in culti- Cumulative 
m acreage | vation |For year— total acreage | vation |For year— total b 
Acres Acres Dollars Dollars Acres Acres Dollars Dollars 
1906.. 22,300; 20,100} $244,900)............ || 1923. .| 2,265,080] 2,172,910/102,604,160 856,481,969 
1907..| 187,628) 169,000} 4,760,460} $5,005,360 || 1924. . |] 2'221'560) 2'106/070/109'7 6,030) 966,207,999 
.* 1908..| 289,549} 260,500! 7,635,888 12,641,248 || 1925. . | 2,339,470] 2,194,000|131,264,730|1,097,472,729 
: 1909..| 410,628) 369,500] 11,920,663) 24,561,911|| 1926. .| 2'508,210| 2'278'400|110/119,660 1,207,592,389 
1910..| 471,423) 413,000) 12,944,639] 37,506,550 || 1927. .| 2'527/105] 2,399'296 132,145,460] 1,339,737, 
1911..| 562,311) 470,100) 13,086,441 50,592,991 || 1928) || 2'677,100| 2'577,590 142,734, 120/1,482,471,969 
' 1912 614,477; 540,000) 16,007,134) 66,600,125 || 1929. .| 2/718, 130] 2;613,060|160'280' 160|1,642/752'129 
1913..| 694,142) 637,227) 15,676,409) 82,276,534 || 1930. . | 2/790,856| 2,721,590|119,073,490|1,761, 25,619 
i 1914..| 761,271) 703,424) 16,475,517] _ 98,752,051 || 1931. .| 2,816,607] 2,714.395| 73'527,429 1,835,353,048 LC 
1915..} 810,649) 760,035 18,164,452] 116,916,503 || 1932... 2,769,605] 2,702,720| 49,792,971/1,885, 146,019 
: 1916.. Pepeas 858,291 = 815,972] 149,732,475 || 1933. .| 2,828,787] 2,729,016] 83,564,446|1,968,710,465 F 
1917. .}1,026,663| 966,784 462,313] 206,194,788 || 1934. _|2'837/205 2,693,999) 99,789,003 /2,068,499,468 : 
1918. . 11,620; 666/1, 532,793) 101 '821/396] 308/016,184|] 1935.. 2,935,616) 2,861,136] 106,781,294) 2,175,280, 762 
= 1919... 2,103,568) 1/994/082| 153,342/605 461,358,789 || 1936. .| 3,038,187) 2,901,919] 136,502,480|2,311,783,242 
d 1920. . |2,205, »420/2,104,710'114, 008,400) 575,367,189 || 1937. .|3,114,801| 3,034,769}118,658,272 2,430,441,51 3 
: 1921. | |2,228,750/2,127,450| 94,908,930) - 670,276,119 || 1938... | 3,106,699) 3,040,695) 113,463,460|2,543,904,974 ; 
1922. . |2,185,42012,120.370| 83,601,690! 753,877,809 || 1939.. 3,140,976! 3,078,0721114,082,794|2,657,987,768 ; 
Farm Employment: June 1, 1940, with Comparisons 4 
‘ Source: United States Department of Agriculture : 
~*~ Apr. l, May 1, | June 1, | Apr. 1, | May 1, | June 1, 
; 1939 1939 1939 1940 1940 1940 
4 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Bessy Workers 
United DNC eS eB E Es how hwe cUes ane 7,773 8,775 9,443 7,684 8,411 9,131 
en ES er er ee ree 161 161 166 168 164 166 
7 Middle Atlantic 410 418 418 414 420 413 
East North Central 1,148 1,207 1,208 1,136 1,167 1,192 
West North Central 8 1,373 1,431 1,286 1,337 1,407 
\ South Atlantic. ..... 1,496 1,983 1,430 s 1,834 
4 East South Central. 1,386 1,705 1,880 1,378 1,630 1,799 
P West South Central.. 26: 1,521 1,725 fe 1,469 1,714 
4 Mountain 


f 
: 
: 
= i 
- c Based on reports from 23,317 farmers. 
{ 
/ . s se . 
4 Road and Grade Crossing Appropriations, 1942-43 
Source: U. S. Public Roads Administration 
. [Based on factors used in apportioning the 1941 authorizations] 
| ; Secon- 
r Secon- { ;, pea 
Regular | dary or | Grade Regular | dary or rade} 
~ Total State Federal | Feeder Cross- ‘| Total 
: Beat ta" [acts | “ie aor!) Reeds | Gage pe 
1,00 1,000 $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 
Se | *y08 | Saas lin w.....| ass 85 97 | ~ 670 
: 249 128 1,800 231 390 1,943 
297 340 "337 281 166 1050 
665 741 5,204 848 1,334 7.027 
: 317 251 2,377 407 503 3.234 
109 166 900 267 308 10 
5 9 670 627 833 5,041 
236 278 1,861 407 457 3,187 
439 489 3,437 28 223 2 49 
215 162 1,603 739 HALT 6.0 
708 1,030 5,782 97 18 
42: 6 3,355 233 297 : 
: 6 31525 282 268 2;160 
453 504 3,546 364 373 2,817 
319 356 2)495 ||Texas..... 6,229 1,090 1,087 406 
251 310 1,998 ||Utah..... 1,125 197 9 451 
153 135 1,160 Oe 488 85 9 010 
144 200 A TGR! NV Vaheulcecus 1,814 317 372 , 
241 407 2,023 ||Wash 1,573 275 300 2, 148 
527 647 4188 ||W. Va 1,082 190 261 34 
472 522 3,691 ||Wis....... "410 422 484 331 6 
307 310 2)371 bees oe 1,252 219 131 602 
522 594 4'099  ||Hawaii. . 488 85 8 e7t 
355 264 2/646 D. Of Chas 488 85 38 oz 
3 348 2)727 ‘||P. Rico.. 488 85 
2 97 1,590 


604 


United States—Farm Mortgages by States | 


Farm Mortgages by States in 1935 


Source: Official Government Records as Reported to Congress 


Mortgaged farms 


| 


Farm mortgage debt 


Number Total amount 
Division and 
State | Manag-; All All 
Allten-|Owners| ers & | ten- | All tenures Owners Managers | ten- 
ures tenants ures & tenants ures 
United States .|2,350,313|1,619,165, 731,148, 34.5 |$7,654,091,000 $4,895,811,000 /$2,749,280,000/ $3,253 
raphic div: 
Oo Encland.: 68,633, 64,974) 3,659) 43.4 181,952,000| 157,138,000} 24,814,000] 2,651 
Middle Atlantic] 144/876) 131.421| 13,455) 36.4 409,730,000| 345/438,000| _64,292/000] 2,828 
iN. Central,..| 416.356] 341,605! 74,751| 38.4 | 1,532,935,000| 1,053,876,000| 479,059,000] 3,682 
W._N.Central..| 495,575} 367,098, 128/477| 42.0 | 2'676,067,000| 1,662,989,000| 1,013,078,000] 5,400 
South Atlantic. .| 277,609} 166,633) 110,976} 24. 401,946,000| '259'254'000] "142'692'000] 1,448 
B.S. Central...| 325,005] 160,351) 164,654) 28.6 348,966,000| 208,766,000| 140,200,000) 1,074 
W. 9. Central...| 386,166| 190°651| 195,515] 34.0 877.537,000| 462:206,000| 415,331,000) 2,272 
Mountain...,.. 1027649], 84.576] 18,073] 37.8 | 462,431,000} 278,694,000| 183,737,000] 4,505 
Pacific......... 133/444| 111/856] 21/588) 44.6 753,527,000| 467,450,000] 286,077,000] 5,647 
New England: 
aMOW esac 14,203] 13;935 268] 33.9 31,442,000| 28,751,000 2,691,000] 2,214 
New Hampshire] 6,82 (354 468| 38.6 11,335,000 9/812;000 1,523,000] 1,662 
Vermont.......| 13,250] 12,042] 1,208] 49.0 32°288.000| 26,799,000 5)489/000] 2'437 
Massachusetts. .| 18,190] 17,288 902! 51.8 53,270,000] | 45,867,000 7,403,000] 2,929 
Rhode Island... 1,425] 1,334 91| 32.9 4,526,000 3,355,000 1/171,000| 3,176 
Connecticut....| 14,743] 14/021 722| 45.8 49,091,000]  42'554,000 6,537,000] 3,330 
Middle Atlantic: : 
‘ 67,277| 6,864] 41.9 212,154,000} 179,854,000} 32,300,000) 2,861 
11,893 996| 43.9 49,888,000} — 41,649,000 8,239,000] 3,871 
52/251; 5,595) 30.2 147,688,000| 123:935,000| 23,753,000] 2.553 
63,362} 14,352] 30.5 | 225,930,000} 161,897,000] 64,033,000] 2,907 
60,956| 18,159) 39.4 |  219;096,000| 144299'000| 74,797,,000| 2/769 
51,902} 19,798} 31.0 | 4715188,000| 246,865,000| 224,323/000| 6,572 
72:304| 10,057| 41.9 179,739,000} 145,246,000| 34493000] 2,182 
wivigconsin. 93,081] 12/385] 52.8 436,982,000| 355,569,000] 81,413/000] 4.143 
3 . Central: 
Minnesota... .. 87,763| 71,064} 16,699] 43.2 407,888,000] 281,631,000| 126,257,000] 4,648 
OWA lois k's 96,791 3,718] 33/073] 43.6 809,432,000| 472'641,000] 336;791,000| 8,363 
Missouri.......| 100/423} 76,586] 23,937| 36.1 267,893.000| 184'516,000| 83,377,000] 2,668 
North Dakota. . 3937| 35,234) 9.703) 53.1 203,567,000} 132'878,000| 70,689,000] 4,530 
South Dakota..| 37,436] 27/468] _9'968) 44:9 210,515,000| 114,789,000] 95,726,000] 5,623 
Nebraska...... 58.286| 40,903] 17,383] 43.6 448,294,000| 274:060,000] 174°234'000| 7,691 
Kansas........ 69,939] 52/225} 17,714] 40.1 328,478,000} 202,474,000] 126004000] 4,697 
South Atlantic: 
Delaware...... 2,996] 2,322 674| 28.9 10,452,000 6,268,000 4,184,000] 3,489 
Maryland......| 13,908} 11,217]. _ 2,691] 31.2 46,678,000}  32/443'000| — 14,235/000], 3.356 
Virginia....... 43,451| 32/385] 11,066] 22.0 75,128,000| 58,141,000 16,987,000] 1,729 
West Virginia 17,301] 14,291 3010} 16.5 23:603,000 19;023;000 4°580,000| 1,364 
North Carolina.| 76,251] 44/394] 31,857] 25.3 86,675,000]  54,208:000}  32/467,000| 1,137 
South Carolina.| 41,829] 21.220] 205609] 25.3 48,630,000} 26,660,000] _21,970;000] 1,163 
Georgia....... 1354| 28/316] 37/038] 26.1 76,975,000} 391487,000} 37,488,000} 1,178 
rigrdia 16,519] 12,488} 4.031] 22:7 33,805,000} 23,024,000] — 10,781,000] 2:046 
Kentucky......| 65,236] 44,405] 20,831] 23.4 101,237,000] 72,433,000] 28,804 
Tennessee. ..-.. 64,979] 38,926] 26,053] 23.7 83,861,000]  54,234'000 39°627 000 1382 
Alabama....... 83,011] 38,643] 44,368} 30.4 78,564,000} 40,187,000] 38,377,000] 946 
yilississipp!. -.+-| 111,779) 38,377] 73,402] 35.9 85,304,000|  417912'000] 43'392'000| 763 
Arkansas... ... 80,734] 40,666] 40,068] 31.9 71,155,000] 38,398,000} 32 
Louisiana... ... 50,447/ 21,807| 28,640] 29.6 55,225,000| 30,228,000 32997 000 1,095 
Oklahoma. ..... 78,729| 41,401] 37,328] 36.9 196,283,000] 97,411,000] ~_98,872°000| 2/493 
nPeXas 176,256] 86,777} 89,479] 35.2 | 554,874,000] 296,169,000]. 258;705,000| 3,148 
Montana...... 21,091] 17,741] 3,350] 41.7 99,918,000} 58,201,000] 4 3 
MAHON atin ven 1651| 17/152| 31499] 45.8 97,366,000 62,355,000 35,011 900 reais 
Wyoming... 7,704| 6,653) —-1,051| 44.1 43,873,000} 26,020,000] —- 17853000] 57694 
Colorado. ..... | 24/979] 18,522] 6 ,457| 39.2 112;504,000]  60;320/000 2,184,000] 4/504 
New Mexico. ... 1216] 6,302 1,914] 19.9 23,692,000 13,617,000]  10:075,000| 2/884 
zona....... 5,035] 4/309 726| 26.8 27,045,000 14'770,000 12}275,000| 5,371 
Uitte 13/256] 12/487 769| 43.2 43,358,000 33954000 9,404,000] 3/271 
Nevada. :717| ‘1,410 307] 46.5 14,675,000 9/457,000 5,218,000] 87547 
Washington 31,715] 4,545} 43.0 136,709,000] - 88,738,000] 47,9 
Oregon... . 24/907} 4,833] 34.9 119,670,000} —_81/662/000 2B OR OGD Shoe 
California. . 55,234] 12,210) 44.9 | 497,148,000! 297,050,000] 200,098,000] 7'371 


District of Columbia figures included with Maryland. 
The Farm Credit Administration advises that in 1939 that agency foreclosed on 12 


deeds are not included in these figures), containing a total estimated acreage of 


average of 231 acres per farm. 


Alfalfa Has a Thirst 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry 


The amount of water required by alfalfa to pro- | late fall. 
duce a pound of dry matter varies somewhat with 
the season, being somewhat higher in midsummer 


than during the cooler weather of early spring and | 


it 


3,000,000. 


963 farms (voluntary 


This is an 


On the average, investigations have sho 
requires approximately 800 pounds of Bo] 
produce one pound of dry matter in alfalfa, un 


U. S. Wage Earners’ Index-of Living Costs ; 605 


i. 
4 
git index of Wage Earners’ Cost of Living in U. S. 
e: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; based on cost of goods purchased in lar iti i 
: (Average 1935-1939=100.) ae 
: ) es = : i a 
; wel} § 28] 9f| 23 : y Sel el yg 
4 Date Zo| 0 3 2 |e" s i) = in ao} Qe a's. 
“2/3 | 3 | 2 [S8s] BE) 88] Pee [<2] 3] 2 | e fees) SF] e2 
& | O}] @ haa TEL SS | O|e Pasi reise 
Ay., 1913} 70.7| 79.9} 69.3} 92.2| 61.9| 59.1! 50.9|\Dec., 1929|122.8 
a ¢ | b : : “ 2.8]133.8]114. 9/113.6|113 
- Bee. 1914 ee 83.9) 70.0 gag 62.5 61.5 52.4 June, 1930)120.3 138k 113.8 138.0 1039 109.9 105.2 
x 74.0), 83.9} 72.5] 93.6} 62:5] 65.4] 54.6||Dec., 115.3)116.5]109.4/135.1|112.4/105.4/104, 
Dec., 1916) °82.4/100.6) 83.2) 94.3) 67.1] 75.5] 57.6}|June, 1931/108.2|102.1 Thee8 
Dec., 1917) 97.8)125.4{103.3| 92.3] 76.8! 89.0] 71.5||Dec.,” 1931|104.2 96.5| 98.altee silos tT] Sxoges 
: Dec., 1918/118.0/149.6|147.9) 97.1] 90.4|121.2| 83.1/|June, 1932| 97.4 $5:7| 91:1 i178 101.6 sa Slots 
7 June, 1919! 121.0/148.5/160.1/101.0] 89.3/128.8] 85.5/|Dec., 1932| 93.5] 82:0] 86.2/109:0|102.5| 81.3/100.8 
, Dec., 1919/ 135.3) 160.0/198.4/109.6) 94.8|152.3} 94.3|/June, 1933] 90.8] 82.2! 84.8|100.1| 97.2] 8115] 97:8 
June, 1920) 149.4) 185.0)209.7/119.1/104.8/ 169.7|100.7/|Dec., 1933| 93.9] 88.1] 94:4] 95.8/102/9| 91.1| 98.1 
; Dec., 1920/138.3/146.4|187.8)131.4)119.0|164.4/104.7||June, 1934] 95.3] 93.0] 96.6] 94.0/100.3| 92:9] 97:9 
May, 1921/126.6|121.2)161.5) 139.2) 112.9) 141.6|104.7||Nov.15,'34| 96.2| 95.4] 96.5] 93.9|101.8| 93.6] 97:8 
Sept., 1921/125.3/ 129.2) 139.5) 140.0|112.7|127-8]104.0||Mar.15,’35| 97.8] 99.7| 96.8] 93.8/102-1] 94.2] 981 
Dec., 1921/123.6| 126.1] 133.4) 142.3] 113.8) 124.4/103.5||July 15,°35| 97.6] 99.4] 96.7] 94.1| 99.0] 94.5] 982 
k Mar., 1922) 119.3) 118.3] 127.3] 142.0|110.5|117.7|101.8||Oct. 15,°35| 98.0|100.0| 96.9] 94.6|100.5| 95.7| 97.9 
, June, 1922) 119.5) 121.0) 124.9] 142.5) 110.0|115.5/100.9||Jan. 15,’36| 98.8/101.5| 97.3] 95.1|100.8| 95.8] 989 
; Sept., 1922/118.7| 118.1) 123.5) 142.8) 115.8/115.7|100.7|/Apr. 15,36] 9738] 98.4| 97.4] 95.5|100.8| 95.7| 9a.4 
Dec., 1922/ 120.4) 122.4) 123.6) 143.8|117.3|119.3|100.4|/July 15,°36| 99.4|102.6| 97.2| 96.5] 99.1| 95.9] 98.7 
| Mar., 1923|120.2|119.7/125.4) 144 5) 116.5) 124.7/100.5||/Sep. 15,’36|100.4/104.8| 97.5] 97.1| 99.9] 96.6] 99:0 
_ June, 1923) 121.6] 123.7/125.7| 146.0) 113.2) 127.4/100.5||Dec. 15,’36| 99.8/101.6| 99.0] 98.1|100.5| 97.9| 99.1 
: Sept., 1923/123.1/126.6] 126.7/147-4| 114.5|127-5/101.1||Mar-15,"37|101-8/105.0|100.9| 98.9|100.8|102.6|100.2 
Dec., 1923|123.5)126.0|126.7| 149-6] 116.0]127.4|101.5/|June 15,°37|102.8|106.0|102.5|101.0| 99-2|104.3|100.9 
Mar., 1924| 122.0) 121.3] 126.3) 150.4] 114.7|126.5|101.2||Sep. 15,°37|104.3]107.9|105.1|102.1|100.0/106.7/101.7 
June, 1924) 121.8) 121.5) 125.1/152.0)112.0]123.1|101.3)|Dec. 15,’37|103.0|102.7|104.8|103.7|100.7|107.0|102.0 
q Sept., 1924| 122.2) 123.1| 123.8} 152.2] 113.5]122.1/101.3||Mar.15,’38|100.9| 97.5|102.9|103.9|101.2|104.7|101.6 
7 Dec.,’ 1924|123.2| 125.9] 123.0) 152.6] 114.2)122.7|101.7||June 15,°38|100.9| 98.2/102.2/104.2| 98.6|103.1|101.8 
June, 1925] 124.9) 131.9|122.6| 152.2] 112.4) 121.3|102.3]|Sep. 15,’38|100.7| 98.1|101.4|104.2| 99.3]101.9|101.6 
+» 1925|128.2| 140.6] 121-8) 152.0) 121.3|121-1|102.6||Dec. 15,°38/100.2| 97.2|100.9|104.3|100.0|101:7|101.0 
June, 1926) 126.4) 137.8) 120.7| 150.6] 114.7|118.6|102.5||Mar.15,’39| 99.1] 94.6]100.4|104.3|100.1|100.9|100.5 
; Dec., 1926) 126.1) 136.8) 119.6] 150.0] 118.6] 117.3|102.8||Sune 15,39] 98.6] 93.6|100.3|104.3| 97-5/100.6|100.4 
: June, 1927) 125.7) 137.5| 118.5) 148.4) 114.1]115.7/103.1||Sep. 15,’39|100.6| 98.4|100.3|104.4] 98.6|101.1|101.1 
Dec., 1927 123-8/132-5 116.9) 146.9] 115.4/115.2/103.6||Dec. 15°39] 99.6] 94.9]101.3|104.4| 99.9|102.71100.9 
June, 1928} 122.1) 129.7) 116.7] 144.8) 112.0}112.8|103.6||Mar.15,’40| 99.8} 95.6|102.0|104.5|100.6|100.5{100.8 
Dec., 1928/122.4/130.6|116.0 143-3 1143 1121 104.3 June 15,’40/100.5} 98.3|101.7|104.6] 98.6|100.1|100.6 


Fs June, 1929] 122. 1)131.3)115.4)14 


Average Retail Food Prices in U. S. Cities 


Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; figures show cents per pound, quart and dozen. 


: 
3 : Year | R’nd | Pork | Ba- But- | Milk Corn | Pota- 
: (Cal.) | Steak|Chops} con | Ham | Lard | Hens| Eggs ter Deli. | Flour} meal | toes | Sugar 
3 Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb.. Lb. Lb Doz. | Ub. Qt. Lb. Lb. Lb. Lb. 
ig.2 | 14:9 | 14.3 | 16.3 9.9 | 13.4 | 20.7 | 26.1 6.8 2.5 1.9 1.4 6.1 
17.4 | 19.2 } 25.5 | 24.6 | 16.4 | 19.9 } 33.7 | 35. 8.4 3.6 2.8 1.7 6.0 
¥ 23.0 | 20.3 | 26.9 | 26.1 | 14.8 | 20.8 | 34.1 j 35. 8.8 4.2 3.3 1.5 6.6 
: 39.5 | 42.3 | 52.3 | 55.5 | 29.5 | 44.7 | 68.1 | 70.1 | 16.7 8.1 6.5 6.3 | 19.4 
4 36.2 | 37.0 | 47.1 | 55.1 | 23.0 | 38.0 | 55.4 | 55.2 | 13.9 6.1 5.4 3.6 7.0 
37.1 | 39.9 | 50.8 | 59.4 | 21.7 | 40.2 | 51.9 | 53.6 | 14.0 6.0 5.0 4.9 6.8 
es 38.7 | 37.2 | 47.8 | 56.9 | 19.0 | 38.2 | 48.7 | 56.3 | 14.1 5.5 5.1 3.8 7.2 
j 43.7 | 35.2 | 44.4 | 54.7 | 18.3 | 38.9 | 50.3 | 56.9 | 14.2 5.3 5.3 2.7 6.9 
. 46.0 | 37.5 | 43.9 | 56.5 | 18.1 | 41.2 | 52.7 | 55.5 | 14.4 5.1 5.3 3.2 6.4 
4 42.6 | 36.2 | 42.5 | 54.6 | 16.8 | 36.7 | 44.5 | 46.4 | 14.1 4.6 5.3 3.6 6.1 
q 35.4 | 29.6 | 36.6 | 47.2 | 13.1 | 32.2 | 35.0 | 35.8 | 12.6 3.6 4.5 2.4 5.6 
: 29.7 | 21.5 | 24.2 | 35.9 8.7 | 25.6 | 30.2 | 27.8 | 10.7 3.2 3.6 Lit 5.0 
. 25.7 | 19.8 | 22.6 | 31.3 8.9 | 21.8 | 28.8 | 27.8 | 10.4 3.9 3.5 2.3 5.3 
: 28.1 | 25.5 | 29.1'| 37.4} 11.7 | 25.9 | 32.5) 31.5 | -11.2 4.9 4.4 2.3 5.5 
36.0 | 35.4 | 41.3 | 46.6 | 19.5 | 30.3 | 38.3 | 36.0 | 11.8 5.1 5.0 1.9 5:7 
ai 34.2 | 33.8 | 40.9 | 48.6 | 16.4 | 32.0 | 37.8 | 39.6 | 12.0 4.8 5.1 3.2 5.6 
| 39.2 | 36.4 | 41:6 | 50.2 | 17.0 | 33.5 | 36.9 | 40.8 | 12.5 4.8 5.4 2.8 5.6 
‘ 35.0 | 32.6 | 37.0 | 46.7 | 13.0 | 33.6 | 36.0 | 34.7 | 12.5 4.0 4.7 2b 5.3 
35.9 | 30.1 | 32.1 | 46.3 | 10.9 | 30.0 | 32.6 | 32.5 | 12.3 3.8 4.6 2.5 5.4 


1935 the Bureau changed its method of combining the average retail food prices by bar! 
on 


parable with previous years. 


Farms, Mortgaged and Otherwise 
Source: U. S. Farm Credit Administration 
Federal Land Bank Activities x 
Farms Disposals of farms 
owned &|. and sheriffs’ 
held sub- certificates 
Fore- : , ject to |—_—@—_——_ Amounts 
closures Foreclosures redemp. Whole Part deliquent 
No. Dollars r No. N Dollars 
3,350 $11,629, 152.26 6,641 2,234 235 $77,883, 832.66 
4,645 16,866, 108.97 8,532 2,826 305 137,447,246.67 
7,386 27,168,645.95 12,629 3,729 502 304,927,875.59 
10,039 40,419,840.2: 50. 5,360 924 593,592,716.63 
6,585 25,801,412.27 21,945 4,128 637 627,404,426.67 
163 494,18 22,960 4,858 696 628,454,079.17 
11,438 36,209,951.9 27,515 8,423 1,289 399,589,441.38 
13,571 41,994,962,79 29,075 13,032 798) 270,647, 152.16 
9,065 27,642,369.14 25,838 13,212 2,068 285,746,111.13 
7,337 24,393,831.12 24,024 10,186 1,324 389,405,445.68 
10,567 38, 100,220.23 25,801 9,536 1,040 404,198,496.90 


606 U. S.—Prices, Wholesale; British Index 
Pil eee R ao RT 0, Cintas eS SN USES ee 
Wholesale Purchasing Power of the Dollar, By Years, in U. S. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 1926=$1 
House- All 


Farm Hides, | yestiie| Fuel, | Metal Build- | Chem-| “ ¢yr- Com- 
Year Prod- | Foods | Leath. Light- ing icals | pish- | Misc. | mod- 
ucts Prod astel ing hte Mate. | Drugs| ings ities 

1.529] $1.325| $1.848 | $1.931] $1.159] $1.869| $0.893] $1.786} $1.151) $1.439 

4, z -728 .584 .607 611 669 -666 .607 -705 -597 .648 

1.104 -916| 1.058) 1.033 -851| 1.027 -870) 885 -961| 1.025 

1.142 .956 -998 -932 -972| 1.028) .997 .966} 1.078} 1.034 

1.079 -960 -898 1.028 915 -920 -989 918 1,003 -994 

1.099 985 -937| 1.087 .941 978] 1.011 .953} 4.068} 1.019 

-998 -950 -923 1.036 -969 -983 9 -970 917 .966 

1, 1.000} 1.000} 1.000} 1.000} 14. 1, 1, 1.000} 1.000 

1.034 929] 1.046] 1.133] 1.038]. 1.056] 1.033} 1.026] 1.099} 1.048 

990 1824} 1.047] 1.186} 1.031] 1.063} 1.046] 1.052} 1.171) 1.034 

a 917} 1.106) 1.205 9995} 1.048} 1.062} 1.060) 1.211] 1.049 

1.105 1.000 1.245, 1,274 1.086 1.112 1.122 1.079 1,287 1.157 

1.340] 1.161] 1.508| 1.481] 1.183) 1.263] 1.261) 1.178) 1.433) 1.370 

1.639 1.372 1.821 1.422 1.247 1.401 1.361 1.332) 1.553 1.543 

1.653] 1.236] 1.543] 1.508} 1.253} 1.299} 1.377| 1.319] 1.600) 1.517 

1.418 1.155 1,372 1.364 1.151 1.160 1.318 1.227 1.435 1.335 

1.195} 1.116] 1.410] 1.361] 1.157} 1.172} 1.242} 1.241) 1.464) - 1.250 

1.218 1.048 1.399 1.312 1.149 1.153 1.244 1.224 1.418 1.238 

1.170 -956 1.311 1.289 1.045 1.050 1.192 1.115 1.285 1.159 

1,359 1,073 1,499 1,307 1,045 1,107 1,289) 1,208 1,364 1,272 

1,420 1,047 1,435) 1,368! 1,059 1,105 1,307 1,159 1,337|__ 1,297 


Figures 1926 and since are based on 784 price series. 


Wholesale Price Index in United States by Years 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1926=100 


House- All 
Farm Hides, Fuel, Build- | Chem- 2 re 
Year Prod- | Foods | Leath. Evatt Light- ert ing icals, ae Misc. Gomss 
ucts Prod, 7 ing "| Mate. | Drugs| ings ities 
65.4 75.5 5A. 51.8 86.3 53.5 112.0 56.0 86.9 69. 
137.4 171.3 164.8 163.7 149.4 150.1 164.7 141.8 167.5 154.4 
90.6 109.2 94.5 96.8 117.5 97.4 115.0 113.0 109.2 97.6 
; 87.6 | 104.6 | 100.2} 107.3 |} 102.9 97.3 | 100.3 | 103.5 92.8 96.7 
i 92.7 | 104.2 | 111.3 97.3 | 109.3 | 108.7 | 101.1 | 108.9 99.7 | 100.6 
, 91.0 | 101.5 | 106.7 92.0 | 106.3 | 102.3 98.9 | 104.9 93.6 98.1 
" 100.2 105.3 108.3 96.5 103.2 101.7 101.8 103.1 109.0 103.5 
¥ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
{ 96. 107.7 95. 88.3 96.3 94.7 96.8 97.5 91.0 95.4 
: 101.0 | 121.4 95.5 84.3 97.0 ort 95.6 95.1 85.4 96.7 
” 99. 109.1 90.4 83.0 | 100.5 95.4 94.2 94.3 82.6 95.3 
90.5 | 100.0 80.3 78.5 92.1 89.9 89.1 92.7 77.7 86.4 
m 74.6 86.1 |’ 66.3 67.5 84.5 79.2 79.3 84.9 69.8 73.0 
f 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.5 75.1 64.4 64.8 
d 60.5 80.9 64.8 66.3 79.3 77.0 72.6 75.8 62.5 65.9 
70.5 86.6 72.9 73.3 86.9 86.2 75.9 81.5 69.7 74.9 
“aI 83.7 89.6 70.9 73.5 86.4 85.3 80.5 80.6 68.3 80.0 
4 82.1 $5.4 71.5 76.2 87.0 86.7 80.4 81.7 70.5 80.8 
4g 85.5 104.6 76.3 77.6 95.7 95.2 83.9 89.7 77.8 86.3 
73.6 92.8 66.7 76.5 95.7 90.3 77.6 86.8 73.3 78.6 
4 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90.5 76.5 86.3 74.8 V1 
; Wholesale British Price Index Numbers 
% ‘ Source: Board of Trade, London; average 1930=100. 
The following table shows the movement of wholesale prices since 1930 in each of the eleven groups 
; of commodities specified. It also shows the changes over the same period in prices of (a) industrial 
materials, classified according to stage of manufacture, and (b) building materials. All the commodities 
_ included in (a) and (b) are also included in their appropriate commodity groups (V-XI). 
‘g Group 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 | 1938 , 1939 
LOT aN CRS a 82.0 88.2 83.3 86.4 |- 89.6 99.1 | 127.0 | 109.9] 97.1 
4 II. Meat, fish and eggs..... 21! 82.9 | 754 | 769 | 812] 80.1] 81.1 | 86.4] 85.9] 88.7 
, il, Other food and tobacco....| 97.9 97.3 78.2 86.9 89.9 94.8 98.7 97.5} 104.8 
: Total—Food and tobacco........ 88.5 87:7 82.9 85.0 86.8 91.7 | 102.2 97.3) 97.5 
f VRE OBL sbe's sai. Binns sie 102.6 | 103.0 101.5 102.5 | 102.5 | 107.6 | 124.9 | 123.2] 121.1 
a V. Iron and steel. ... 92 91 8.7 | 100.5 | 106.6 | 129.6 | 139.1] 131.5 
VI. Non-ferrous metals 80.9. 82.9 87.2 83.9 86 93.0 | 117.4 94.4) 100.4 
‘ PREC Otton..) a iil sn ah 79.0 78.3 78.7 87.5 86.7 88.8 97.7 83.6] 88.5 
, VALE VOOLN ee hike aieatee. a' 81.4 74.6 84.9 95.0 90.0 | 105.0 | 127.5 | 101.4} 105.8 
yi) TX. Other textiles,............ 78.6 Titoli 73.1 66.4 69.2 72.5 76.3 68.7| 79.7 
i X. Chemicals and oils......... 89.8 90.7 90.3 87.4 91.0 93.5 99.4 94,7] 95.3 
| | XI. Miscellaneous............ 86.6 80.3 84.4 88.0 86.3 92.3 | 110.2 93.2] 97.1 
Tot.—Ind. Mat’s & manuf's.| 87.4 84.6 87.2 89.7 90.1 95.7 | 112.0 | 103.5) 105.1 
Total—All articles........... 87.8 85.6 85.7 88.1 89.0 94.4 | 108.7 | 101.4] 102.6 


76.6 70.7 80.2 88.0 88.3 98.9 | 122.9 | 92.9) 98.1 
86.5 83.7 84.6 86.9 87.6 93.3 | 108.9 | 104.5] 106.5 
93.6 92.7 93.5 94.8 94.9 98.2 | 111.4 | 112.1]° 111.3 


Building materials.............. 96.4 94.5 92.5 92.6 93.8 96.7 | 104.2 | 104.1) 104.8 ~ 
=e = 


Indust. mat. (exclud. fuel:)— 
Basic materials, ... . 
Intermediate produc 
Manufactured articles. . 


Vs 


yt ee Ge 


— <<." ) Se: 
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Wholesale Prices—All Commodities 
Source: U. S. Federal Reserve Board. 


Switzer- 
United | Canada| United | France [Germany| Italy Japan | Nether- land 
- Year States (1926—= |Kingdon | (1930= | (1930—= | (1928= | October] lands (Sul 
(1926—= 100) (1936 100) 100) 100) (1900= | (1926-30 191 
100) 100) ‘ 100) =100) =100) 
86 87 100 554 125 85 181 90 126 
73 72 88 5u0 lll 7 153 76 110 
65 67 86 427 97 70 161 65 96 
66 67 86 398 93 63 180 63 91 
75 72 88 376 98 62 178 63 90 
80 72 89 338 102 68 186 62 90 
81 75 94 411 104 76 198 64 96 
86 85 109 581 106 89 238 76 1il 
79 7g 101 653 106 95 251 72 107 
77 75 103 ‘i 107 Bit 278 74 111 


WHOLESALE PRICES—GOUPS OF COMMODITIES 
Indexes for groups included in total index above 


United States | Un. Kingdom France 
(1926—100) (1930100) (1913100) Germany (1913100) 
Indus- 
trial | Indus- 
Year or Other Indus-| Farm |Indus-] Agri- Raw trial 
Farm | Foods | Com- | Foods | trial food trial cul- | Provi-| and Fin- 
Prod. modi- Prod. | Prod. | Prod. | tural | sions | Semi- | ished 
ties Prod. fin. Prod. 
Prod. 
ESA <5) sp. 88 9 i00 100 526 579 113 113 10) 1 
UC 3 oe 65 75 75 8! 87 542 464 104 9 103 136 
JS 48 61 70 88 85 482 380 91 86 89 118 
Sie chan 51 61 71 83 87 420 380 87 75 88 113 
1934.. 65 71 78 85 393 361 96 76 1 116 
ee a as 7<-s 79 78 87 90 327 48 102 84 92 119 
Lf) 3 (Ss 81 82 80 2 16 426 397 105 86 4. 121 
aes CeneS 86 86 85 102 112 562 598 105 96 96 25 
1988... -... 69 74 82 97 104 641 663 106 91 94 126 
1938. 0. 65 } 70 81 98 105 aa Z 108 F 95 126 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES COST OF LIVING 
S = e = S Se S S = S 
ae Ss pee Seas) OS ge | & ce een 2 
2- : s) s i 2 ~ — : ss] Ms) 
¢ || I I ls ee 9 t=) & || | | 8 yl al el 
Ze * ~ ae af? av Year | Fie a x > bic) a 
Year | 23 Sal ge bog lito: | oe. or ae ae lena ba | ca | ba 
3 a= om ay om &7 ||Month! on am vs s7 | 35 an 
fo | we | Se | Ee | $4 7 22 eo | we] gS] ca | oa | Se 
& = ox ox ¢ (4 o 
52 | a5 105 | 02 | 28 | o8 52 | 2 | 2] | o& | 2a | ee 
1926... 109 161 554 146 161 160 |/1926 103 170 : 142 168 162 
1929... 105 154 611 156 162 156 ||1929... 100 104 oats 154 168 161 
1930. .. 100 145 614 146 150 152 |}1930... 97 158 100 148 161 158 
1931. 82 131 611 131 136 141 |/1931... 89 148 97 136 151 150 
19. 8 126 536 116 119 125 |/1932 80 144 9 121 141 138 
1933 66 120 491 113 120 117 |/1933 76 140 87 118 139 131 
1934 74 122 481 118 124 115 || 1934 79 141 83 121 140 129 
1935. 81 125 423 120 118 114 |/ 1935. 81 143 78 123 136 128 
1936. $2 130 470 122 120 || 1936. 82 147 86 125 | 1132 130¢ 
1937. 85 139 601 122 127 130 || 1937. 84 154 102 125 137 137 
1938 79 41 702 122 130 130 || 1938. 83 156 117 126 139 137 
1939. 77 141 123 . 132 |}1939... 82 158 12 138 
SECURITY PRICES 
Index numbers except as otherwise specified 
Bonds Common Stocks 
Yearor | United aes < peer. ey (1926—=100) lk 
States Dec. rance ayer. eth- ands 
"Sala (aver. 192i= | (1913=—| price) | lands? | United|Engl’d | France| Ger- (1930—= 
price)! 100) 100) States many 100) 
No. Issues..| 60 87 36 139 8 420 278 300 329 100 
97.6 110.0 bs: 2 Sepang Cannes 100:0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 [oo eae 
98.1 110.2 85.1 81.4 100.0 190.3 | 119.5 | 217.6 | 122.8°) 2 eee 
99.3 111.8 95.8 83.3 104.3 | 149.8 | 102.6 | 187.6 | 100.2 100 
90.9 108.4 96.9 383.4 104.1 94.7 78.9 | 182.2 | 378.0 70- 
69.5 143.2 88.6 367.1 94.8 | -48.6 67.9 | 105.2 | 450.3 46 
73.4 119.7 81.3 82.5 105.3 63.0 78.6 99.6 61.7 52 
84.5 127.5 82.1 90.7 113.4 72.4 85.7 83.3 71.1 55 
88.6 129.9 83.5 95.3 107.8 78.3 86.3 79.7 82.9 55 
97.5 131.2 76.3 95.8 109.1 } 111.0 97.0 17.2 91.6 66 
93.4 24.6 75.1 98.7 {4101.8 | 111.8 96.3 97.4 | 102.6 104 
73.9 121.3 77.3 99.9 105.9 83:3 80.8 89.7 |p100.1 196 
81.6 112.3 Rea 99.0 90.9 89.2 75.9 oF 94.1 90 _ 


; ‘ rage yields for 60 corporate bonds as published by Standard Statistics Co. 
a peels io Rake ees Eyerane yields. For old index, 1929-1936, 1929=100; average yield in base 
year was 4.57 per cent. For new ee beginning January 1937, January-March 1937=100; average 
i i 2 - 3.39 per cent. — 
yield in base period Foam’ July 13 10 Sept: 2, 1931, and from Sept. 19, 1931, to Apr. 11, 1932. Index 
for 1981 represents average of months January-June; index for 1932 represents average of months May- 


4 New Tees, See note 2. 


608 U. S.—Farm Prices and Price Indexes 


TEE OIE ND cr 
The Farmer’s Dollar; Its Index Value 


Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Ret’il Prices P’d 


Index Numbers of Prices Received. for Commodities 
(August, 1909-July, 1914-100) Used 1910-14=100 3 
os 
8 2 $3 
e 3 2|a|3i% Hier 
Gal) EE pie) ele 8 § | ee) 88 
&§ 6) S beag aie $ |a3 |r 
® Ss £ @ a < Pu 2 op © rr) 5 wg fy Pat 
a) 83 | So She i Bee SO) | Sos) See 
@ | BO | Bee ees ea ee) 3 Cab Beeeeraiog 
go |o = |e] 2]a/6 < Pe fee ed "oe | 
77 103 | 101 98 | 107 | 104 105 93 
119 109 | 116 | 118 | 124 | 124 | 124 95 
187 135 | 155 | 175 | 147 | 151 | 149 | 117 
245 163 8 202 177 | 174 | 176 | 115 
247 186 | 209 | 213 | 210 | 192 | 202 | 105 
248 198 | 223 | 211 | 222 | 174 01 | 105 
101 156 | 162 | 125 | 161 | 141 | 152 82 
156 143 | 141 | 132 | 156 | 139 | 149 89 
216 159 | 146 | 142 160 | 141 152 93 
212 149 | 149 | 143 159 | 143 152 
177 153 | 163 | 156 164 | 147 157 99 
122 152 | 159 | 145 162 | 146 155 94 
128 155 139 159 | 145 | 153 91 
152 158 | 153 | 149 160 | 148 155 96 
144 157 | 162 | 1 158 | 147 153 95 
102 137 | 129 | 126 | 148 | 140 | 145 87 
63 108 | 100 87 | 126 | 122 | 124 70 
47 8 65 | 108 | 107 | 107 61 
64 82 75 70 | 109 | 108 | 109 64 
99 90 | 122 | 125 | 123 73 
101 108 | 117 | 108 | 124 | 126 | 125 86 
100 119 | 115 | 114 | 122 | 126 124 92 
95 124 | 111 | 121 128 | 135 130 93 
70 10' 108 95°|..122 | 124 | 122 78 
73 104 9 93 | 120 | 122 | 121 77 


These index numbers are based on retail prices paid by farmers. 


AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY AMERICAN FARMERS 


A ne eee ee 
é 3 ala @ 2 es 3 Ses ie fet bat 
oO ees @ ° 2 = @ 4 og |= o.. a ° 
. Jan. 15 2 |23|8e/ 2) & 8 |SE) 5 | 83 lees S38 {28] 2 | & 
SO|pci al § SO| © | On jhSa| <n loa] B] S 
8.99]12.89| 9.34)12.91] 53.3/94.42/118 28.06) 5.35/16.60/69.88/233.8|143 
5.63] 8.50] 7.86)12.69] 42.8|54.81) 73 16.17] 3.04}10.52/37.50 162. 11119.0 
6.31] 9.44] 7.95|12.79| 38.9/62.06| 75 16.04) 3.38) 9.51/28.40/158.1] 69.6 
6.45| 9.75] 6.87|10.65| 30.9166.77| 73 _|19.07| 2.62|10.12|18.55|122 .2| 64.3 
8.48}10.88) 7.52}11.34) 33.2}83.11] 77.17/15.97| 1.78] 9.55}37.40]115.2) 75.2 
8.97|1220| 7.84|12:23| 35.9/91-54| 77-11|16.96| 2'41|12.67|38.05| 98.5] 80.2 
8.69|11.84| 6.91|11.10)' 27.4|89.17| 77 | 9.92| 2.46|11.15|28.95|107.5| 77.3 
6.41} 8.61] 4.04] 6.30] 17.4/59.90) 65 11.78} 3.29) 9.97/21.25] 59.1) 61.7 
| 4:29] 5.62| 2:48] 4.43] 12'5/42.00| 56.25] 7.27| 1.53| 6.36|10.38| 44.1| 33.7 
3.28| 4.12] 2:10] 4:09] 8:9/31:67| 59:08| 4:73| 0:98] 5.68| 8181| 32.9] 1971 
3.33| 4.46| 2.71] 5.50| 24.6'30.99| 66.50| 6.40| 2.13) 5.32|16.18| 69.4| 43.9 
5.06| 5.84| 3.30] 6.21 18:8 36.10| 77.60/11.89| 7.86|10.83|40.27| 89°3| 85.3 
6.22| 8.15| 4.34] 8.25] 24°1/52/60| 92.70) 8.91| 1.27| 7.37/31.72| 9210| 53.5 
6.54) 8.62) 4.24) 7.92) 31.3/54.50} 96.30/15.55| 2.67|12.37/36.82/123.6/100.6 
5.93| 8.32| 2.67] 7.15| 21-6|56.90| 87.40|17.37| 1.40|13.67|18.58| 88.6| 52.2 
6.68} 8.30] 3.83] 7.33] 20.0/58.60| 82.00) 8.62) 1.24/11.15|23.09| 571) 45 
6.94! 8.95) 3.86] 7.57! 28.1 59.90) 78.30] 8.75| 1.81/10.29\26.00| 84.5| 59.2 


The figures represent dollars per 100 Ibs. for hogs, beef cattle, veal calves, sheep, and 1: * 
per head for milch cows and horses; cents per Ib. for wool; dollars per ton ion cotton nen dollars 
per bushel for clover seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed; cents per bushel for wheat and corn, 


m cat e 6 “ 1 

e go “3 | Ba ; < : £ = , (2 

gis a) a 3/8 peels = & |-Se 

s |e | 8 | 88) $3 )888| 45] & @ = 

6/3 |2 |az| && ze8 es|2i/2/81|6 | 2/68 
0} 82.4]126.2]107.0] 70.2]}145.5/271. 8|144.9|12,70] 22.7| 41.3) 48 18 
0} 59.5] 88.2] 85.7)220 5/149 .3/224 .5/146 .3/13.31| 17.4) 44.3 36.5 30.8 
6| 58.0] 83 .6] 83 .6/139 .1) 97 .8|193 .0) 97 .0/13 .38} 10.6) 44.0] 36.9) 20.1 
3] 73.6] 88.0} 82.0] 93.6] 93.4]188.4/162.0/10.60} 18.6] 45.2] 38.2] 19.6 
7| 56.2) 87.9] 91.2] 58.9}/104.2/211.1)124.0/11.61| 17.9] 45.3) 33.0] 21.6 
1] 53.9] 85.7) 97.3}137.8/103.1/279.8)148.0/11.16} 15.8] 39.9] 38.4] 19.8 
1} 36.6] 37.4] 79.1] 90.3] 98.1]131.7|104.0}11.21] 8.6} 31.0] 22.1]. 15.7 
7| 35.7) 36.8) 42.1] 47.1] 61.4/116.1| 66.0] 8.60) 5.6] 26.3] b7.2! 13.3 
4| 18.4] 22.7] 39.2] 37.4] 42.2] 90.8] 65.0] 6.03) 5.6] 20.6] 21.4) 9.3 
5| 43.7] 53.6) 52.1] 77.2) 67.2)161.4| 89.0] 7.78) 10.3} 19.6] 17.6) 9.4 
6| 80.2) 73.1] 57.7) 46.1] 71.5)167.7| 99.0)14.02|] 12.3) 27.4) 25:0] 12.3 
9} 38.6) 41.4) 51.7) 65.4] 65.4,161.3) 81.0) 7.30] 11.1] 33.5] 22.8] 16.5 
7| 90.4] 97.9] 86.4/122.2) 87.8/209.2|/111.0)11.51] 12.4) 34.3] 20.1] 13.4 
0} 54.0) 64.1) 66.5} 54.0] 75.8|192.7| 70.0] 8.79] 7.9] 33.5] 21.6] 16.7 
3] 38.0] 34.7] 53.7) 64.6] 69.2|171.1] 95.0) 6.79] 8.3] 25.2] 18 14.0 
3 45.9! 56.7! 63.0! 74.0! 72.9!194.01 73.01 7.90| 10.1° 30.0! 18.3] 12.0 


The figures represent cents per bushel for oats, barley, rye, buck wheat, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 


and flax seed; cents per bushel for apples; dollars per ton hay; cents per lb. for cotton; butter. 


and chickens; cents per dozen for eggs. 


ie. 
> 


.1936..: 
1937 5,303,369 
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Farm Income in the U. S. in 1939 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture 


In 1939, the gross farm income was $9,768,950,000, of which $8,539,602.000 
States Government payments totaling $807,065,000. ‘Of “income, 02268, 000 tes Bn eee 
and $5,299,620,000 was from livestock ae livestock Re ae Be ee Sa OY es ee 


Income from I 
% Farm Crops, U.S. r Rasta tae U.S: 
tate Livestock, etc. — 2 mie State Livestock, etc. Govt. Total 
_ y- ncome | Pay- /|Incom 
Cash Gross ments \ Cash Gross tients prs 


1,000 1,000 woe 1,000 
' olls. r 
aaa 291,313 19,892} 311,205 


25,552 53 19] 130;125| 17/902] 14 

45,983 1,145 132/698] 192/583 De 794 318'377 
80,480 6 118,506} 130;025| 3,865] 133/890 
10.732 47 135,771] 186,967} 10/995] 197/962 


480 P 
165,454 6,288 i 
67,766 1,800 7,732,537 8,961,885| 807,065 9,768,950 


The gross farm itcome, not including Government payments, have been divided as follows, by 
specified sources: 


Income, Sources 1937 | 1938 1939 {| Income, Sources 193 1938 1939 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
dolls. dolls. dolls. dolls. olls. olls. 

Cattle, calves, beef, veal /1,237,422/1,164,499) 1,296,408||Turkeys............. 68,720} 68,458) 72,549 
Hogs, pork, lard...... . 1,161,157/1,066,236| 988,989||/Eggs..............:. 651,496; 608,015) 539,684 
Sheep, lambs, mutton Wool and mohair... . . 8,853 5,841 8,84 

Gud lamb:;!.4..°. 27 3 194,965} 164,273; 182,605/|/Dairy products...... ../1,960,922|1,775,724/ 1,723,484 

Oinremene,s. J. Ft. oor 380,407! 355,872! 346,628 


U. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff 
Source: United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco 
Yea | -—- 
lu t |Finecut; Smok’ g| Snuff | To 
(Cal.) Large Small | Large Small Plug | Twis necut s g u tal 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 
1,000 1,000 1,000" 1,000 Lbs. bs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
1915. ..| 6,599,188] 965,135) 15,816] 17,964,348] 150,659] 14,829] 10,045) 234.928) 31.898) 442,359 
1920...| 8,096.759| 633,222} 28,038} 47,430,105) 138,563) 11,766 8,681} 219,270] 44,349] 412.629 — 
1925...| 6,463,193} 447,089| 17,429] 82,247,100] 111,391) 9,750 7,151| 247,740] 37,841) 413.873 
1930. 5,893, 383,070} 7,367} 123,802,186] 86,273] 7,624 5,089} 232,013] 40,766) 371,766 
1931 5,347,921} 338,9: i 117,064,214| 76,653), 6,377 4,170| 182,947 5 371,237 
1932... | 4,382,723] 278,748] 3,373) 106,632,434) 61,945 918 fs 190,986] 35,994 A 
1933 4,300.045} 209,51 ‘ 114,874,217 61,361 * 3,120} 191,766} 36,098 5 
1 4,525,780| 221,976] 88,202] 129,976,333} 62,760} 45,080 2,970} 237,862) 36,894] 345,566 
1935 4,685,370 - 2,504] 139,966,180} 60, 5,604 4,683| 235,757| 36,095 5 
5,172,279| 180,006] 2,458] 158,893,958) 59,164) 6,372 5,068| 239,349] 38,022| 347,976 


ins, 198,585] 3,066 33,: y 
1938. ._| 5,014;758} 152,990! 2°637| 171,686,382] 54,494) 5,659] 4,572| 243,469| 37,173) 345,368 


Smoking tobacco figures since 1934 include scrap chewing—(1934) 44,786,387 lbs.; (1935) 44,006,896 
Ibs. ; (1936) 45,342,446 lbs.; (1937) 45,559,414 Ibs.; (1938) 42,775,966 lbs. 


American Cotton Exports 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


a 
rts Export Exports Exports 
Ex- ces Ex- | as per- Ex- | as per- Ex- | as per- 
Year |ports|cent; of Year jports/cent. of| Year |ports|cent.of| Year |ports|cent. of 
prod. prod. | prod. . prod. 
49.9 |1932-33 8,419] 66.2 
6,492} 64: 1917-18..| 4,288] 38.1 ||1925-26..) 8,051 ; -33..| 8, f 
sh ae 81026 69.4 |\1918-19..| 5,592] 47.0 |1926-27..|10,927} 61.5 |/1933-34.. 7,534| 59.5 
WOU-1Z.-|11-081} 71-2 |1919-20-.| 545] BES 1990-35] oud] $63 |lisse36..| 8.973] B78 
5 68.2 1 : ; 4 -29. ; 56. me Me : 
14 $2 66.2 {1921-22 6,18: 77.5 ||1929-30 6,690| 46.0 ||1936-37..) 5,440 
8,32: 62.3 -}19 4,823} 49.6 ||1930-31..| 6,760) °49.1  ||1937-38.. 5,598) 30.7 
5,896) 53.3 [1923-24 2) 5.656] 55.6 ||1931-32..| 8,708) 52.4 ||1938-39.. 3,327|. 28.6 
46.6 - '1924-25..! 8,005! 58.7 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Total Land. 
$3,967,343,580 
7,980, *493,063 
81944,857,749 
12:180,501,538 
16, ‘082, 267, 6389 


09 
77,923,651, 1599 
57,017,740,040 


57,245,544,269 .929,844, 


32,858,844,012 


at sR acreage per farm in 1935 was 154.8; 
ano 156.9; 145.1 bi Pea 148.2 in 1920. 
value, per farm, of land and buildings— 
(1938). “St, 825: (1930). $1, 614; (1925) $7,764: (1920), 
10, 284. Average value, per acre, (1935), $31.16; 
(1930), $48.52; (1925), $53,52; (1920), $69.38. 
The average value per acre of all farm land in 
f NUMBER AND ACREAGE OF 


Total 


Farms | Improved | 


sien Year 


Acres 
293,560,614 
407,212,538 
407,725,041 
536,081,835 
623,218,619 
414,498,487| 838,591,774 


f eage of improved land in 1935 and 1930 in- 
eludes all land available for crops, and also total 
ture land. Of the latter, 108,095,711 acres in 

(1935 census) and 85,321,900 acres in 1929 


Acreage 
“1934 1929 


. 517,900,401 }464, 154, mae 
|| 98:579,038|109;159;9 
108,095,711] 85,321; "300 
311,225,652|269,672,710 
77, 379,254| 64,623,825 


$3,271,575,425 ).. 


| Live Stock i 
$544, 18 0, 5! 1 6 


~ jimpl. € Mac 


«| $151,587,638 
4 6,118,141 
270,913,678 


Buildings © 


apt 703,629 
12'949'993'774 1,654,481 
(incl. bidgs.) 
the United States, including improvements, was 
estimated as of March 1, 1938, by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to be 85 per cent of the 
1912-1914 value. The average on the same date 
in 1920, as wor) eke with 1912-1914 was 170; in 
1930 it was ; (1931) 106; (1932) 89; (1933) 
73; (1934) 76: 11935) 79; (1936) 82; (1937) 85. 


FARMS BY CENSUS YEARS 

Census Year| Farms | Improved Total 
Acres 

478,451,750 

503,073,007 


(1930 census) were woodland pasture. 
Woodland, including woodland pasture. totaled ry 
reste ,965 acres in 1934, and 149,945,725 acres in ~ 


Acreage 
1934 1929 ~ 
. |415, ast 931|413,235,890 


295,624, 176|359,242,091 
63, 681, 777| 12:706,583 
978| 41,287,216 


56,0 
43, 900, 525] 44) 736, 777 


Classes of land 


Crop ee total 


Idle 
All other lan 


TENURE AND SIZE OF FARMS 


1935 


3,899,091 
48,10: 

2,865,155 

637,048,544 


60,664,260 
336,802,307 


ored and 173,314 were full owners. Of the 5,956,795 
ite operators, 3,036,910 were full owners. 


1930 


3,568,394 
55,889 
2,664,365. 
618,375,790 
61,985,902 
306,409,324 || 100 to 174 
175 to 259 
260 to 499 8 6 
$29,259,803.297 || 500 to 999 | 1591696 | 149, 819 “ 
2'238'477,535 || 1,000 and 
16,381,557,526 over 80,620 67,405 


wet the land in 1036 3 in farms, ide .015,710.246 acr 
ere cultiva’ yw opera: Ss, 
owners of 380,731,211 acres. who were faa 


FARMS AND FARM LANDS, BY STATES, 1935 


Farm> Value 
eee 
68,219,654 
res 649:563 
376,087,716 


40, 
46,615,762! 1, Bon: 812,974 


States Farms Land 


707,138,992 
1,277,556,256 
784) 1 


28,161,911 


- }6,812,350) 1,054,515,111 


ey 858, 44,01 12 


Total U.S.. 


Valuations, 1935, cover only land and buildings. 
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Farms and Farm Lands, by States, 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Landarea Land in | Land &, Land area Land in |Land and 
States | of state |[Farms| farms bidgs. States of state Farms farms bldgs. 
No. 1,000Dol. Acres No. Acres 1,000 I Dol. 
32, 18.5 560| 257,395] 17, are 635) 502,371/|Nev..... 70,285,440 3,442) - 4,080,906 64,111. 
$38,400] 14,173/10,526,627| 184,231||N. H.... 5,778,840 14,906) 1,960,061 77,355 
33, 616, 000} 242,334) 16,052,962) 547,828/(N. J..... 4,808,960} 25,378) 1,758,027] 298,845 
. .. (99,617, 280 135,676 30, 3% net 3,419, ee . BE. 78,401,920) 31,404) 30,822,034) 207,859 
+. .| 66,341 59,956| 28,876,171] '629.347/|N. Y...; 30,498,560] 159,806] 17,979,633] 1,315,905 
‘ $084'800 17,195] 15502279] 2277413]|N- 2 ae 31,193,600} 279,708] 18,055,103} 844,122 
1,257,600] 9.707; 900,815}  66,942/|N. D 44,917,120] 77,975] 38,657,894 1, 
39,6 04 3,071 7,1 Ohio ,073,6 219,296] 21,514,059] 1,693,031 
35,111,040 5,026,617) 423,346)/Okla. 44,424,960) 203,866) 33,790,817] 1,242,723 
. .. -| 37,584,000) 255,598/ 22,078,630 oe Ore... 61,188,480} 55,153] 16,548,678] 630,82: 
. -|53,346,560) 41,674) 9,346,908 249}|Penn 28,692,480) 172,419) 15,309,485] 1,203,018 
.| 35,867,520) 214,497] 30,695.339/3 336) 049)|/R. I F »o22 279,361 s 
23,068,800) 181,570) 19,688,675] 1,415,542|/S. C 19,516,800} 157,931) 10,393,113] 379,191 
35,575,040] 214,928 34:019.332|4 224,506||/S. D..... 49,195,520 7157} 36,470,083) 1,285,158 
-| 52,335,360) 166,042 46,975,647) 2,281,102}/Tenn.. .. 26,679,680) 245,657) 18,003,241) 743,222 
25,715,840] 246,499) 19,927,286) 871,449|/Texas...| 167,934,720] 495,489 124, eee 130) 3,597,407 
29,061,760] 161,445| 9,355,437) 418/192]/Utah. ._; pig ee 27,159) 3,101) 221,223 
-| 19,132;800] 39:006| 4;639/938| 194,280]|Vt....._: 5,839,360} 24,898 3 "898" ‘097 145,935 
6,362,240) 43,203) 4,374,398} 356,170/|/Va....... 25,767,680} 170,610) 16,728,620] 855,850 
5,144,960) 25,598) 2,005,461) 261,222|)/Wash.... 42'775,040} 70,904 13,533,778] 773,663 
36,787,200) 169,372) 17,118,951/1,160,652)}W. Va 15,374,080! 82,641 1802,348} 341,976 
61,749,120] 185.255 30/913,367| 2,125,093 ene 35,363,840} 181,767} 21,874,155} 1,731,517 
9,671,680] 312.663 17,332,195] 568,322 \Wyo..... 62,430,720) 16,011 23, 3,525, 234 206,852 


, ’ +796, otal | oes 
93,523,840) 47,495 44,659,152) 527,610 U.S.. .|1,903,216,640/ 6,288,648 986,771, 771, 016 47,879,838 
49,157,120| 129.458 44,708,565 2,495,203 || 


ACREAGE OF FARMS, BY STATES, 1910, 1920, 1925 


State 1925 | __1920 1910 State 1925 1920 1910 
cres Acres Acres Acres Acres Acres 
16, 389, 139] 19,576,856] 20,732,312||Nevada....... 4,090,586] 2,357,163] 2,714,757 


11,065,291] 5,802/126 1,246,613 | New pambehive 2,262,064] 2,603,806] 3,249,458 


5,632,439) 17,456,750) 17,416,075|| New Jersey . . 1,924,545) 2,282,585] _ 2,573,857 
27,516,955| 29,365,667| 27,931,444|| New Mexico. 27,850,325] 24,409,633] 11,270,021 
167,270] 24,462'014| 13,532)113|| New York... .. 19,269,926] 20,632,803] 22,030,367 


1,832,110} 1;898,980| 2;185,788]| North Carolina.| 18:593'670! 20;021,736| 22,439,129 
899,64 944,511 North Dakota... 


5 ‘egon... “a 
S731 947 31 ora 3 33'332'997 Re Ae ae 309,013 00 
a AT ’ . ye, ode Island... ’ , ’ 
‘915, 1063,332} 21,299,823 || South Carolina:| 10,638,900] 12,426,675 Bel 
53'280'813] 33 3 930,688 ||South Dakota. .] 32,017,986] 34,636,491 20.041 851 


He 

S 

NS. 
me) 
Text: 
© 


5,000,724 5,050,41 7,69 
3,925,683| 4,235,811 3307-09) 
7,210,174] 18,561,112] 19,495,636 
12,610,310] 13,244,720) 11, 712,235 
8,979,847| 9,569,790] 10,026,44 
21,850/853| 22,148,223] 21,060,066 
18/663,308| 11,809,351| 8,543,010 


Total U. S.... ./924,319,352|955,883,715|878,798,325 


24'775| 42,225,475] 38,622,021 
FARM POPULATION, 1935, 1930, 1920 


States 1935 1930 1920 
Nevada. 2c si ews 15,385 16,441 16,164 
New Pisenpebice. bi 76,007 62,850 76,021 
New Jersey....... 144,368] 131,096} 143,708 
New Mexico...... 189,358] 158,631) 161,446 
New York. 0.55... 784,4 


Oregon. . 6 
Parnayivenia re be 975,082] 856,694) 948,334 
Rhode Island..... 21,751 16,477 15,136 
95||South Carolina... . 948,435) 916,471] 1,074,693 
9||South Dakota..... 358,204| 390,205) 362,221 


195,262 25,667 || Total U. S 
580,694| 585,701| 584,172 


ber of persons per farm was 
(Of the farm population on Jan. 1, 1935, white 4.67 in 193838 fuumber 9 with 4.84'in 1930. _For 


tsons numbered 27,767,230; colored 4,033,677. ea ae ctcept Maine, New Hampshire, ‘Vers 
aia total farm population in 1920 was 31,614. 2685 mane, hode “island, Pennsylvania, ” Géorgia, 
ed in agri-| Arkansas, an a e - 

one i 1980 ay RTM phere sons per farm was less in 1935 than in 1930. 


; 
a 
R 
b 
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Principal Crops in the United States 


Source: Estimates by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Values prior to 1908 are as of Dec. 1, at farm; 


since then, the values are based on the average seasonal price. 


Year White Potatoes Sweet Potatoes Cotton Tobacco 
1,000; 1,000 meee 1,000 | 1,000 Ea pe | 1, eee t; p08 1 yee 
Bu. ols Ac. u. ols. ales 
Rd 2987 247,759/104,764 544! 48,346) 24,478 10,123,027 463. 310 1,046) 814,345 
. ,)8,729|349,032|194,566| 641) 59,938) 40,216 11,608,616] 820,407|1.366|1,103,415 
-|3,657|403,296)461,778 992}103,925)117,834 13,439, oe 933,658) 1,960) 1,582,225 
361,659/398,362| 1,066] 98,654] 86,894 re 953,641) 643,933/1,427 porte 


37|465,350| 251,048 810] 77,661] 71,096 
78 Seeeee 423,896 646] 64,963] 60,982 


3, 
66) 372,994/ 160,492 785) 63,043) 36,185 
79|/357,871|126,182 926] 78,431] 29,518 
94/320,203/223,880 759| 65,134] 37,891 


1 
41/386,380/230,574| 969) 83,128) 58,501 
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.174|394,139' 208,205 2 
1002 374,163 209,383| 883] 76,647] 56,259: 


1938. ; 
1939... .|3,032 360,992 248,362] 862] 72,679) 54,446 | 


63 fee adios ae 822| 64,144) 60,035] 3 
1 


wo 
ave 


9/762,069|1,161,846] 1,695|1,246,837 
10,139,671|1,571,815]1,877|1, Bis, 110 
13,627,936] 1,540,884 1,706/1,251,343 
16, 103,679] 1,464,032] 1,756| 1,757,000 
17,977,374| 982,736] 1,656} 1,297,889 
12/956,043| 1,269,885] 1,585 1,211,909 


11;943,0 


,24: 
23,928, 11,817, 000 


9/455|2,112]1,647,377 
483'582|2/014| 1,607,484 
371,840] 1,411]1,022'756 
611,743] 1,757| 1,366,235 
595,602| 1,271)1,045,660 
590,136] 1,437| 1,297,210 
760,386] 1,438]1,155,328 
796,179) 1.735) 1,552,601 
513,638 1/600 1/375,82 

| 536,744 1/942/1,8 


The eae crops of the world average 9,000,000,- | ada, Hungary, and Poland. 


000 bushels a year. The chief exporting countries 
are the Netherlands, Italy, Belgium, Algeria, Can- 


World production of tobacco averages 5,000,000,- 
000 Ibs. a year. 


Year Corn Wheat Oats Rye 

1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000); 1,000 aE aye 1,000; 1,000 I; Lae 1,000; 1,000 

Ac, Bu Dols. Ac. Bu. Dols. ‘Ac. Bu Ac. Bu. 
1900.| 95,042/2,505,148] 878,243|/51,387| 602,708 ey 578|27,365| 809,126 208, 669 1,591| 23,996 
1910. |104,035|2'886,260 1,384,817|45,681| 635,12 1.051/37,548] 1,186,341/408,388|2.185| 34°89 
1920 .|101,699/3,208,584)2,150,332/61,143) 833,027 1,397,263 42,491/1,496,281/688,311|4,409} 60,490 
1921 .|103,740/3,068,509|1,297,213|63,696) “814,905 ,834/ 45,495) 1,078;341/325,954/4,528| 61,675 
1922 .|102,846/2,906,020|1,910,775/62,317| 867,598 873,412|40,790 1,215,803] 473,948) 6,672|103,362 
1923 .|104, ,053,557|2,217,229|59,659| 797,394 '006|40,981/1,305,883|541,137|5.17 ,07 
1924 .|100,863|2,309,414|2,666,771/52, 864,428/1,123,086/42,110)1,502,529/717,189|4,150| 65,466 
1925 .|101,359|2,916,961/1,966,761/52, 676,42 907|44,872]1,487,550/565,506|3,974) 46,456 
1926.| 99,713/2,692,217|1,729,457/56,337| 831,040 ,954/44,177|1,246,848/496,582/3,578| 40,7 
ee 98,393]2,763,093)1,997,759|58, 878,374) 979,813)41,941|1,182,594|531,762/3,648] 58,164 

928. |100,673]2,818,901/2,119,046/58,272 14,87 84/41,734/1,439,407|589,048/3,480] 43,366/37 

1929.| 97,806|2,535,386|1,962,832|/62,67 812,573) 841,385/38,148)1,118,414)475,998/3,054) 34,950/29, 
1930. |100,793|2,059,641)1,349,218/61,140| 857,427| 514,847/39,597/1,276,035|402,713/3. 45,481/17,419 
1931.|105,948/2,588,509] 929,147/57,103] 932,221 13,075)/40,084]1,126,913/259,553/3,104] 32,290/12,524 
1932 .|108,668|2,906,873 58,902/57,114| 745,788] 238,828]41,420]1,246, 548] 167;299|3,344| 40,639! 9.073 
1933 .|103,260/2,351,658) 924,930/47,910|) 528,975) 359,048/36,701} 731,500/221,691|2,349| 21,150 
1934.| 87, 1,377,126]1,124,321|42,249] 496,629] 420,808|30,172| 525,889/252'157 1,942] 16,045 11,445 
1935.| 95,441|2/296.669|1,505,396/51.229| 626,344 521,233/39,831|1,194,902|314,590|4,141 58,597|23,171 
1936 1,507,089 i, 574,256|48,863| 626,766| 643/183|33; 785,506) 352,837|2,774| 25,319|20,478 


.| 93,02 MR 7 $3/33,3 5, 35: 
1937.| 93,741|2'651.284|1/379,616|64,422| 875.676] 842'874|35.256|1,161.612|349,395|3,846 
1938 .| 92,222 2/309,674 1/290,423|69,869| 931,702] 522/639'35,661/1 
1939. | 88,803|2,619,137|1,464,309153,696| 754,971] 510, 66733, 070| '937,215 276,891|3,811 


Corn crops of the world average somewhat under 


Yugoslavia,‘ Hungary, Indo-China, China, and 


'1;068,431'253,335'4/021 


5, 69,1 
48) 654,285,036 


39,249 16,028 


World production of wheat approximates 414 
5 billion bushels. The chief exporting countries are lion busheis a year. The chief exporting Wrath 
Argentina, Roumania, Union of South Africa, | are Canada, the United States, Argentina, Austra- 
lia, Russia, Hungary, British India, Yugoslavia, 


Australia. f Roumania and Algeria. 


Year{ Barley Buckwheat 


Dols. | Ac. 


1910.) 7,743|173,832/100,426| 860 Ge 598/11,636/2,467|/12,718 
1920.| 7,600)189,332]135,083| 701/13,142|16,863|1,757 rk 774 
1921.| 7,414/154,946) 64,934] 680|14,207/11/540|1;108] 8/02 
1922.| 7,317|182,068] 95,560) 764)/14,564/12/889]1/113]10;375 
1923.| 7,835)197,691/107,038) 739/13,965)13,029/2,014/17,0 
1924.) 6,925/181,575/134,5 745/13,357/13,708/3,469/31 
1925.) 8,088/216,554)127,453| 747/13,994)12,423/3,078|22,424 
1926.| 7,970)184,905/106,237' 694/12,676}11,183]2,907/19,335 
1927.) 9,476)265,882/180,200| 810)15,755)13,155]2,837/25,847 
1928 .|12,598/357,487/197,459) 749)/13,148/11,51112,675 

1929 | 13,523/280,242/152,334) 627) 8,692] 8,426/3,047/15,91 
1930 .|12,666/303,752/118,359] 573) 6,960] 5,814|/3,736 

1981. }11,424/198,543) 70,034 5} 8,890) 3,770}2,416 

1932 .|13,346|302,042) 60,689] 454) 6,727] 2,691)1,975 

1933. |10,009}155,825} 63,497| 462) 7,844) 4,162/1,328 

1934.| 7,095|118,348) 80,781] 478] 9,042) 5,296) 969 

1935. |12,371)285,774/107,997| 503] 8,332] 4,583/2,096 

1936.| 8,372)147,475/115,681| 375] 6,285) 5,381 te 

1937.) 9,968}220,327|118,994| 426 $584 4,530] 934 

1938, |10,513 253, 2,6 45 3,619 


AG. Bu. Bu. | Dols. 
1900.| 2,894] 58,926] 24,075] 795/11,8i0 6.58812 111 18, 979 


i i: 
7,0: 
936! 8, tbo 13; 967 1 


Dols. | Ac. 


1,076 5 


Rice Apples|Peaches 


1,000 ; 1,000 | 1,000 |1,000) 1,000 ay A Gy 1,000 }1,000) 1,000 ee 1,000 
Bu. Bu. 


’.|205,930 
624 iat 1640 


29,472] 723/24/510/16, 
19,039] 1,336 52/066 |62,036|223'677 
11,648] '921/37/612135, 99) 
21,941/1,055|41,405/38,562|202,702 
5,951) 895)/33,717/37, 150) 202,842 
+728] 850/32,498/45,009]171,725 
50,783} 889/33,309]51,232|172,389 
37,510/1,034/41,730/45,722|246, 5: 
48, 079) 1,012)44,744/41,616/123,693 
40,098] '977|43/240|38,277 186,893 
5,240} 860/40,604|40,666]135,622 
29,684) 961/44,923/34,631|153,324 
14,145) 964/44,873/27,268]202,415 
,897| 873]41,250/16,116]140,775) 


: 0) 105 1} 6,6 
1939. |12\600 276,298 111,716, 379) 5, 730) 3,646, 2,284 20,330 31,548 1,039 52,306 40,424 100, 334 


Russia is the largest producer of flax fiber with 
oyer a billion Ibs. a year, It is a north-of-Europe 
crop. 


The average world rice crop is 130 to 140 bi 
Ibs. a year. The largest ex Brie wien 
Indo-China. and Thailand (Siam). 


ts are British India, 


- : 
U. S.—Production of Sugar and Textiles Here and Abroad _613- 
Sugar (Raw) Production 
Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Continental United States Fuerta | Philipp. World 
Peas eee Hawaii Rico Islands | Cuba Total 
Beet Cane Total Cane Cane Cane Cane Sena 
Short _tons/Short tons}Short tons/Short tons/Short tons|Short tons|Short tons 
« eed 1,165.0 180,000) 1,345,000 521,57 489,818 B8Q.437 4.406413 Th O88 000 
1,091,000 4,000 1,425,000 609,077 405,000 533,189] 4,517,470|20,827,000 
722,000 302,000} 1,024,000 5,6 379,000} 475,325) 4,083,483/20,866,000 
43,00 168,000} 1,111,00 701,433 7,20 529,091} 4,606,223/23,001,000 
1,166,000 90,000} 1,256,000} 776,072 660,003 779,510} 5,812,068/26,930,000 
77,000 142,000} 1,119,000 87,2 603,187 607,362} 5,523,946|27,757,000 
0,000 ,000} 1,008,000 811,333 629,133 766,902} 5,049,632127,171,000 
1,170,000 72,000} 1,242,000 896,918 748,677 807,814} 4,526,879/29,256,000 
1,135,000 136,000 1,271,000 899,101 586,760 933,954] 5,775,031/30,852,0 
1,089,000 218,000) 1,307,000 912,357 866,109 983,767} 5,231,490|30,785, 
1293, 215,000} 1,508,000 988,612 783,163 958,032] 3,495,292/31,586,000 
1,237,000 184,000) 1,421,000] 1,025,354 992,335) 1,174,311] 2,916,807/29,241,000 
1,452,000 265,000] 1,717,000) 1,035,548 816,337] 1,342,795) 2,233,544/27,138,000 
1,757,000 ,000} 2,007,000 952,187] 1,103,822] 1,652,593] 2,526,57. ,812,0 
1,241,000 267,000} 1,508,000 952,000 773,021 754,714] 2,842,502/29,295,000 
1,268,0) 383,000] 1,651,000] 1,073,000 926,344] 1,042,625] 2,863,767/31,738,000 
1,395,000 437,000} 1,832,000 920,629] 996,303} 1,186,184) 3,374,52: 365, 
1,378,000 462,000) 1,840,000 969.776} 1.077,149| 1,115.574| 3,379,845|34,965,552 
1938-39. 1,803,000 583.000) 2,386,000 994,173 851,959} 1,039,305] 3,091,129|33,098,498 
USDA oa. oe 1,756,000 507,000| 2,263,000! 957,600] 1,099,840| 1,108,800] 3,127,942 134,808,819 


The 1939-40 figures are preliminary. 
Cane sugar figures 1923-24 include Louisiana 


‘and Texas; 1924-25 to 1928-29, Louisiana only; be- 


ginning 1929-30, Louisiana and Plorida. 


Beet sugar fi 
The chemica 
i is a disaccharide having the formula 


which 


ee mostly show 


refined sugar. 


name of cane sugar is sucrose, 


Ci2H22011. Made from sugarcane. 
Beet sugar is also sucrose, 
CisH22011. Made from sugarbeets. 
Maple sugar is substantially sucrose, Ci2H22Ou, 


a@ disaccharide, 


its’ higher price being due to its characteristic 
maple flavor. 
Corn sugar is a monosaccharide, with the 


formula, CsHi2Os6, its chemical name being dex- 
trose, or glucose. Made from corn starch. 
Cane sugar, beet sugar, maple sugar, and corn 


sugar are the most common sugars of commerce 
that are sold as sugar. 

Corn sirup, made from corn starch, contains the 
sugar maltrose, a disaccharide, Ci2H220u, in addi- 
tion to the sugar dextrose. 

Milk contains the sugar lactose, a disaccharide, 
Ci2zH22011. 

Another common sugar is levulose, a monosac- 
charide, CeHi20«, which occurs commonly in honey 
and various commercial sirups, usually together 
with dextrose and sucrose in varying proportions. 

Although there are many other sugars, those 
above mentioned are at present considered the 
most important commercially. Various grades of 
these sugars are on the market. 


Silk, Rayon Yarn, Cotton and Wool Production 


Source: Cotton and wool figures, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture; silk) 
figures by the National Federation of Textiles, Inc., successor to the Silk Association of America; rayon 
data by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Silk Rayon Cotton Wool 
9 : Spee ; 
g z 2 B\3e\£a!] 32 2 me 
Year ag ea i Piao) a=) ae 
= aL a iMalea| Me r=] 
Zo | yo | ES lucite! ss] Ss 
oe | “8 | 6a |75|6e| 22] Se 
Ba | ba | BS a|Fa| 2a | FA 
1911 57,143 3! 18.7|15.7/25.3/318.5/ 2,920 
1912. 56,772} 1,111] 19.8}13.7|25.0/204.0/2,971 
1913. 57,399| 1,816] 25.2}14.1/26.3/296.2|2,881 
; 1914. .| 48,468] 2,422! 19.7|16.1/28.7|290.2|2,872 
1915. .| 53,088] 3,885] 18.5}11.2/20.7|285.7/2,837 
1916 59,800} 5,778) 23.4/11.4/19.8/288.5 2,717 
1917 59,00 6, 24.2/11.3/19.9|281.9) 2,790 
191 56,307| 5,846] 25.9/12.0}19.7/298.9/2,809 
191 e 8,278] 27.8]11.4/20.9/298.2|2,894 
1920. ,500| 10,125] 33.1/13.4/21.3/293.8|2,965 
1921. .| 64,638] 14,991) 48.2) 7.9/21.1}290.2/3,003 
1922. .| 96,857 ,700| 76.1] 9.7|15.4/270.4| 2,704 
1923. 67,200] 34,494| 102 6]/10.1/19.3|272.7 2,978 
1924. .| 85,860] 36,328] 15>.2/13.6/19.7/282.0 3,184 
1925. .| 88,052! 51,049!186.5|16.1!24.9/300. 3,342 


Silk Rayon Cotton Wool 
3 . 3 Bisa). 13 
On oa] 0 A 5 
en 13, | 22 -/ge/Esl da /e2 
Year) of | ae tS |&8/58) 8/98 
s2 | 73 | Be |e) 82] %e| be 
Sa pups BA |ps|s2| 5a ie 
1926.| 97,348] 62,693|  214.8|18.0|27.9|318.9/3,587. 
1927 .|102,181| 75,55 298.0|12.9|28.4|339. 5|3'603 
1928 _|108/431| 97/232|  361-2|14.5/24:0|366.7|3,749 
1929. |100,125/121'399]  436.1|14.8|26.8|382.3/3,728 
1930.| 99/065|127'335| 451,200]13.9|26.2/414.0 3,680 
1931 .|105,920|150, 499'670|17.1|27.8/442.4 3,680 
1932.| 90/300/134/670| 514,820]13.0|24.4/418.1 3,680 
1933 .|109/000/218/500| 663,395|13.0|26.9| 438.4 3,600 
1934.| 85,182|208'320] 772,530] 9.6/23.8'430:8 3,530 
1935.| 87,744|257,555| 940,535|10.6|26.7|430.7/3,600 
1936.| 83,264|277/640|1,022,550]12.4/31.5 426.5 3,720 
1] PGB Sage OH ae aS 
1938.| 79,714|257, '2°5) 11.929. 5 3, 
LOGO sis os 331/200 |1,147,280]11.8|28.8,441.9 4/010 


The 1939 world cotton production figures include estimate for Russia and China on the 1938 basis. 


; ay . 
. SS 


aa Britain 180, O00: ce, 71,700; Nether 
Great 1 ain, F, bd ‘ance, ; Me - 
nds, 24,200; Russia,’ 17,000; Belgium, 15,500; 


. 


years. 
states of the United States. : 
grown and used for making clothing in India for 
more than 2,000 years. It is said that cotton was 
grown in Virginia colony in 1607, the year the 
colony was founded. It was introduced in the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Louisiana—which then 
included Alabama and Mississippi—soon after the 
founding of these colonies. 


eee 


Meat Prodicion Banas eer Consumption in 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington ~ : 


i Production ; Per Capita So aaistiens bee 
ae, Year Lamb | Pork Lamb| Pork 
; : Beef | Veal and | (excl. | Lard | Beef | Veal |. and (excl. | Total Lard 
; Mut’n! Lard) Mut’n) Lard) |{Meats : 
Million| Million Million| Million Million 
lbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
387 5.2 6.5 71.8 | 150.7 12.4 
397 §.2 6.5 71.9 | 150.6 12.9 
OD ee 667 7.2 6.4 62.4 | 146.5 12.4 
666 Cod 7.4 69.2 | 152.3 12.0 
662 7.0 7.7 66.8 | 146.2 11.4 
608 6.3 7.3 67.4 | 144.8 10.9 
569 5.8 7.2 65.9 | 141.6 | 10.9 
590 6.0 6.2 67.3 | 136.6 11.8 
655 6.5 5.9 69.8 | 141.8 |. 12.0 
744 7.3 4.5 59.6 | 136.7 10.5 
760 7.4 4.8 61.6 | 143.0 12.3 
ahareisci 819 7.8 5.7 63.9 | 138.9 11.0 
842 1,943 8.0 5.4 63.5 | 136.0 12.2 
820 2,092 7.6 6.1 65.0 | 134.4 144, 
852 2,283 7.8 5.1 65.9 | 137.9 13.5 
AF) 916 2,692 8.2 5.3 74.5 | 147.8 14.5 
972 2,635 8.6 5.3 74.7 | 148.5 14.5 
989 2,133 8.6 5.3 67.3 | 141.2 12.5 
955 2,185 8.2 5.5 64.6 | 139.0 12.4 
867 2,240 7.4 5.3 68.2 | 135.8 | 12.8 
769 2,432 6.5 5.5 71.3 | 132.3 13.4 
761 2,435 6.3 5.6 69.8 | 131.5 12.9 
eaters 789 2,201 6.4 6.7 67.0 | 128.8 La 
Aa iStrsie, 2 817 2,279 6.6 7.1 68.3 | 130.4 13.5 — 
Batescs 814 2,351 6.5 7.1 70.6 | 130.6 14.3 
Mpte\ oe 881 2,446 7.0 6.8 69.9 | 134.8 13.9 
eras 3s 1,052 2,066 8.3 6.3 64.1 | 134.0 oo t 
ha 1,007 1,267 7.9 6.9 48.5 | 116.4 9.6 
ORR 1,078 1,673 8.4 6.7 55.4 | 129.1 11.2 
een 1,076 1,441 8.3 6.7 55.5 | 125.2 10.6 
963 1,754 7.4 6.9 57.1 | 125.4 LS) 


‘igures for beef, veal, and mutton from animals | stock slaughtered under Federal inspection ‘was: 
ughtered for Government account in 1934 and | cattle, 9,446,000 (8,906,000,000 Ibs.); calves, 5,264,- 
5 are not included in the table. 000. (1,006,000,000 ‘Ibs. ; hogs, 41,368,000 (9,735,- é 
orld exports of meat in 1937 totaled 5,176,480,- | 0000000, Ibs.); sheep and lambs, 17,241,000 (1,483,- 
b t 000,000 Ibs.); total live weight 21,130,000,000° Ibs.; f 
Ss. ram 20 countries) of which beef was | total dressed weight, 13,353,000,000 Ibs. f 
,000 lIbs.; pork, 1,519,544 lbs.; mutton and Lard production in 1939 was 1,317,000,000 Ibs. 5 
1 6,710, 000° Ibs. The rest was unclassified. Meat exports from the United ‘States in 1939 were — 
forld imports of meat in 1937, by 22 consuming | (Ibs.) beef and veal, 15,163,000; lamb and mutton, 
ntries totaled 4,573,235,000 Ibs., of which beef | 486, 000; pork, 129,543,000; lard, 277,272,000; sausage 
2,035, tiga bee ‘Ts. : pork, 1,428,013,000 Ibs.; | and ingredients, 5, 637, 000. 
a amb, 832, 178,000 lbs.; unclassified, pons wit in’1939 were (Ibs.)—beef and veal, 
7195, ¥ 
e United St&tes in 1939 the number of live | 124,000. agi rent nadie) BH 


Total Unloads of Farm Products in 1939 in 66 U. S. Cities | 


Source: Federal Agricultural Marketing Service x 


ots including Boat receipts reduced to Car-lot equivalents, but exclusi 
snl teak fee usive of l.c.l. express, freight 


a 


Pietaie Indianapolis..... 

eon ied Jacksonville..... anes | 

Portland, Ore....| 4/014|/ Washi 

Providence... ... Wenge ce : 
Guess Wh 1,402|/ Youngstown. . 

; Total—1939. ..|498,702 


Total—1938. ..|507,384 
Total—1937.. *|512) 067 


ven 


UNLOADS IN 66 CITIES, 1937-1939, BY eee 


1939 g] 1938 1937 1939 1938 "937_ 
Total | Total | Total : Total | Total Total ibe 


ar ie & 8,968 9,392 ; 
reser 31 Ras My 
| 126,259 


30° 86 
13,644 16,363 "3 } 


eee er 28a 
498,702 | 507,384 


i 


22,803 | 24,422 f 
pre tBatal = 83,103 | 81760 63,557 Total 


aes 


eee ean ee ee 


U. S.—Livestock Here and Abroad 


> 4 

Live Stock in the U. S., by Years . 

Source: United States Department of Agriculture . 

_ Horses iors a 

ear =< Milk and Year All Milk and 

cattle | cows | Hogs | Sheep jmules cattle | cows Hogs | Sheep | mules = 

On Jan, 1 iA ,000 ,000 | 1,000 000 ||1924. 65,996! 22,331) 66 576| ; 
1390....... 60,014! 15,000] 48,130 44,518) 18,054'/1925.. 1.2: 63,373) 22'575| 58.770] 38.543] 39°860 
on has 59,739) 16,544) 51,055 8,105) 20,995 |1926... 60,576| 22,410] 525105) 40/363] 21/986 
ay 58,993} 19,450) 48,072) 50,239] 24,211 |/1927....... 58,178] 22,251] 55,496] 42/415] 21/192 
oy 57,225) 19,422) 55,366 W000} 24,847 //1928....... 57,322| 22,231] 61,873] 45,258] 20/448 
at MR oe 55,675) 19,517 55,394 47,897) 25,277 ||1929....... 58,877| 22,440) 59,042) 48/381) 19/744 
POLS: SG. 56,592 19,580 53,747) 44,652) 25,691 ||1930. . 61,003) 23,032) 55,705| 51,565) 19/124 
POT8, Ages 59,461 19,821) 52,853] 43,089} 26,178|/1931....... 63,030] 23/820] 54,835| 53,233) 18/468 
WOTRS i852 63,849) 20,270 56,600) 40,513) 26,493 /|1932.. 65,770| 24,896] 59,301| 53/974| 17/812 
1916 67,438 20,752 60,596 40,010} 26,534)/1933....... 70,214) 25,936) 62,127| 53,075) 17,337 
BRASS. se ; 70,979 21,212) 57,578 38,886) 26,659 //1934, 74,262| 26,931) 58,621) 53,713] 16,997 
MOSS Sa ..e 3,040 21,536) 62,931| 39,664! 26,723//1935... ... 68,529) 26,069] 39,004] 52/245] 16,683 
1919... 72,094) 21,545) 64,326] 41,875! 26,490]|1936. .. 67,929| 25,439) 42,837 '022| 16,319 
1920. 70,400 | 21,455 60,159 40,743| 25,742/|1937..... 66,803) 24,993) 42,770| 52,489 16,013 

1921. 638,714) 21,456] 58,942; 39,479) 25,137)/1938....... 66,083) 24,834] 44,218] 52,682) 15,55) 

1922. 68,795) 21,851 50.849] 36,922| 24,588 |/1939...... 66,789) 25,088) 49,293) 53,783 15,199 
TOZRS. >./e 67,546| 22,138) 69,304| 36,803/ 24,018||1940....... 68,769) 25,334| 58,312} 54,473 14,937 


LIVE STOCK ON FARMS: VALUE PER HEAD AND AGGREGATE VALUE 


Milk 
cows Total 
All and Stock value 5 
Year on Jan. 1 Horses | Mules | cattle | heifers | Hogs | sheep species 
1,000 
| ; 
Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars dollars 
bl Se SS eee 69.27 | 77.61 16.95 22.30 4.80 2.29 | 2,615,778 
1 ae Se 43.56 51.46 26.50 31.30 5.36 2.97 | 2,930,582 
. 24.54 35.40 9.05 4.06 | 4,733,083 & 
52.64 81.51 20.00 10.59 | 8,110,258 : 
39.07 61.19 13.63 6.34 ,048, 930 i 
30.39 48.68 10.58 4.79 | 4,751,343 i 
31.66 48.65 12.29 7.50 | 5,055,482 ‘ 
32.11 49.91 10.30 7.94 | 4,740,57 F 
31.72 48.34 13.15 9.63 | 4,676,417 
36.80 54.65 15.66 10.53 | 4,998,3 F 
39.98 59.15 17.19 9.79 | 5,102,306 90.6 i 
50.63 73.38 13.17 10.36 | 5,617,013 85.8 | 407,574 
58.47 83.89 12.93 10.71 | 6,163,718 91.1 | 408,946 
56.36 82.70 13.45 9.00 | 6,061,330 92.8 | 434,830 
38.99 57.03 11.35 5.40 | 4,529,709 70.3 5,968 
6.40 39.51 6.13 3.45 | 3,272,652 61.5 | 268,767 
19.74 29.18 4.21 2.91 | 2,772,136 44.9 ,753 
17.78 27.00 4.09 3.77 | 2,976,762 42.0 | 182,424 
20.22 30.17 6.31 4.33. | 3,250,270 54.4 | 212,071 
34. 49.27 12.72 6.34 | 4,882,918 75.5 | 303,107 
34.06 50.39 11.89 6.03 | 4,828,259 65.6 | 275,511 
36.58 54.44 11.26 6.14 | 4,793,139 75.6 92,142 
38.45 55.68 11.21 5.75 | 4,858,060 69.9 | 288,335 
40.57 57.22 7.79 6.33 | 4,904,307 60.4 965 


Department of Agriculture estimates of live stock 
on farms as of Jan. 1, 1940—horses and colts; 
10,616,000 ($822,019,000); mules and colts, 4,321,000 
($494,902,000) ; cattle an calves, 68,769,000 ($2,790,- 
213,000); sheep and lambs, 54,473,000 ($342,893,- 
000); hogs, including pigs, 58,312,000 ($454,280,000) ; 
chickens, 429,022,000 ($258,965,000). 

Total estimated value farm live stock (1938) 
$5,100,679,000; (1939) $5,162,982,000; (1940) $5,181,- 
951,000. These yearly totals include chickens (1938) 
$292,142,000; (1939) $288,335,000; (1940) $258,965,- 
000—also turkeys (1938) $15,398,000; (1939) $16,- 
587,000; (1940) $18,679,000. ; 

Milk production ‘estimates (1938) 107,255,000,000 
lbs., from 23,717,000 cows; (1939) 108,558,000,000 
lbs. from 23,923,000 cows, an average of 4,538 Ibs. 
per cow. 

Milk consumption (gallons a year per capita) is 
approximately as follows—United States, 38; Can- 
ada, 55; France, 28; Germany, 24; Britain, 21; 
Netherlands, 36; Sweden, 48; Spain, 10; Italy, 8; 


- LIVE STOCK IN THE WORLD 
Source: International Year Book of Agriculture - 3 


Total live stock in the world, by the latest esti- 
mates prior to the 1939 and 1940 hostilities—Cattle, 
697,900,000; hogs, 294,700,000; sheep, 634,500,000. 

‘Cattle in chief countries—British India, 158,427,- 
000; United States, 66,821,000; Russia, 63,200,000; 
India, native states, 52,700,000; Brazil, 40,864,000; 
Argentina, 33,101,000; China, 23,000,000; Germany, 
19,911,000; France, 15,622,000; Australia, 13,492,000; 
Siam (Thailand), 11,152,000; Union of So: Africa; 
11,081,000; Poland, ‘10,540,000; Mexico, 10,083,000. 

-. Sheep—Australia, 113,854,000; Russia, 69,000,000; 
United States, 53,762,000; Argentina , 790,000; 
nion of So. Africa, 43,062,000; New Zealand, 32,- 


Switzerland, 62. 

Creamery butter, production in factories in the’ 
United States—the annual average is somewhat 
over 1,600,000,000 lbs. per year. 

Butter consumption (lbs. a year per capita)— 
United States, 17.3; Canada, 30.9; Germany, 16.6; 
France, 12.7; Britain, 25.2; Belgium, 18.6; Argen- 
tina, 3.8; Netherlands, 13.8; Switzerland, 15.6. 

Cheese production (whole-milk American ched- 
dar) in the United States—the annual average is a 
little under 500,000,000 lbs. : 

Cheese consumption (lbs. per capita a year)— 
United States, 5.2; Canada, 3.6; Germany, 10.1; 
France, 12.7; Britain, 9.1; Netherlands, 14.7; Ar- 
gentina, 3.8; Switzerland, 17.7. : 

Total value includes horses, mules, cattle, hogs, ~ 
and sheep, excluding sheep and lambs in commer- 
cial feed lots on feed for market prior to 1920. _ 

Milk cows and heifers covers only those 2 years 
old and over. 


. 


379,000; India, British, 23,800,000; India, native 
states,’ 18,300,000; China,’ 18,000,000; Uruguay, 
17,931,000; England and Wales, 17,901,000; Turkey, 
17'752'000: Spain, 17,326,000; Peru, 14,900,000; Bra- 
zil, 12,900,000; Rumania, 12,500,000; Morocco, 10,- 


373,000. 

Hogs—China, 81,000,000; United States, 49,000,- 
000; Russia, 30,000,000; Brazil, 24,774,000; rmany, 
23,481,000; France, 7,127,000; Spain, 5,141,000. In 
Denmark in 1940 one-third of the hogs were 
slaughtered owing to scarcity of feed. The war in 
Europe, particularly in the French, Dutch, Belgian _ 
and Scandinavian areas affected the supply of live — 
stock and poultry. “4 


Visible Supply ee Wheat, (on cad Oats i in United States 


5 Source: Chicago Board of Trade | e 
| -_—__ WHEAT (1,000 BUSHELS). CORN (1,000 BUSHELS). , OATS (1,000 BUSHELS) 


srearisi- Z Small- Small- .) Larg- Small- 
i Date go Date t Date est Date est Date est 


9.\Sept 2|149,913\June 3 
1938. Oct. 22/126,588|June 18 
_ 1937.|Sept. 25}131,051|June 19 
e 20] 78,445 |June 27 
1,328 date i 
une i ; 69 ; ; 
May 27 . c 28,929 A 46,943|May 
Dec, 31 i é i Oct. , 27,623|July 16 
June 27 i 1,18 
June 28 
June 22 
June 30 
June 25 i 
June 26 3 i 
91,492|July 18| 25/233 : 21| 35:287|Nov. 14 I 74,999 |July 


CONTRACT (SPOT) PRICES OF WHEAT, CORN AND OATS AT CHICAGO 
WHEAT CORN OATS 


Low High Low ' High 
“Month Dols. Month Dols. | Month | Dols. || Month | Dols.|_ Month 
0.5 Sept. 0.71. |Jul 40 |/D 0.43 44 | July 
ried i 0.40 : oo 44| Aug. 0.21 
1.41 ' Jan. 44| Aug. 0.28% 
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U. S. Grain Exports and Imports, by Years 


Source: United States Department ‘of Commerce 
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1g ‘S.—World’s Grain Crops and Crop Lands; Farm Wages 617 


Grain Crops of the World 


Source: International Institute of Agriculture; U. S. Department of Agriculture; figures represent « 
millions of bushels and include Russia except as noted below 


Year Corn Wheat! Oats | Barley; Rye Year Corn ;Wheat| Oats |Barley) Rye 
3,936 | 3,309 | 3.760 | 1,414 | 1,519 || 1933..... 4.177 | 4,832 | 4,271 | 1,794 | 876" 
4,162 | 3,613 | 4,288 | 1.730 | 1,694 1934... ... :292 | 3,516 | 4,091 | 1,640 pity 
4,422 | 4.324 | 4,491 | 1,673 | 1,601 TSSGs Lins 4,583 | 3.582 | 4.715 | 2.324 966 
4,735 | 3.268 | 4,133 | 1,465 987 fi ee ae "4,064 | 3.540 | 3.965 | 2.258 895 
4.314 | 4,102 | 4,758 -716 | 1,694 OAT 2 i... 4,925 | 3,853 | 4,435 | 2,185 770 
3.809 | 4,867 4,820 | 1,969 1,827 1938...... 4,834 | 4,597 | 4,629 370 974 
4,484 | 4,641 | 4,493 | 1.678 | 1,725 || 1939...... 4,279 | 4,478 | 2,503 954 
.=..1 4,763 | 5,582 | 4.450 | 1.618 | 1,909 
Wheat and rye figures, 1935-1938, exclude Russia and China. 
World Exports of Wheat and Corn 
Souree: G. J. S. Broomhall, Liverpool; figures show thousands of bushels 
Wheat Exports by Countries Named, Corn Exports by Countries Named 
= and Total for all Countries and Total for all Countries 
ear |-—— SS eee —_— ——————_$_—_—____. 
(Cal.) North | Argen- | Aus- Argen- | Black ; North | South 
Total Amica tine tralia | Russia Total tine Sea Am/’ica| Africa 
1925 628,160) 365.836] 114.748} 114,928 11,752} 204,554) 126,264 39,982 3,594 31.602 
1930 672,094) 361,606 85,916 6,3 76,544) 276,752| 183,343 47,114 2,373 29,645 
1931 762,865} 330570) 134,591) 159,688 87,608] 425,954] 382,826 15,060 2,195 10,215 
1932 691,133] 345,530) 128.390) 154,930 20,488| 374,829] 282,038 51,952 4,695 19,009 
1933 6, 234,249| 145,163) 152,063 22,024) 276,320) 194,451 985 1,779 7,931 
1934 520,815} 196,600) 175,510 97,697 6 273,528} 218,401 23,022 45 12,309 
- 1935 478,872} 146,393) 147,109) 105,181) 22,936) 332,413] 273,096] 10,840 28) 21,777 
1936 8,892] 232,455 57,76 100,073 528) 369,156) 324,422 17,643 592 5,05 
1937 552,418} 165,881) 152,232] 106,534 30,032| 458,221) 367,543 20,171 4,151) 40,997 
1938 551,908} 213,358 76,218} 133,620 49,431) 310.309) 106,910 13,913| 140,478 9,60: 
1939 553,891| 218,683! 175,743 72,130 4,49 215,093; 125,379 12,498| 28,196| . 26,478 
Crop Lands of the World 
Souree: International Year Book of Agriculture 
Arable Total Arable Total 
Country land area Country land area ~ 
1,000 acres}1,000 acres 1,000° acres} 1,000 acres 
Europe Northern Ireland ........ ,114 3,351 
PES eS ae oc GS Das da) 756 6,805 Yugasiavia 220.6 ict.satee 18,431 61,167 
LE Se eee 4,873 20,724|| North America 
Melia. Fd hs 2,622 7939) CBRE Sot Ss. os eR are 58,269] 2,218,516 
Bulgaria... Poke ne dele rg reo esau ig diese Gueie Gie ‘ tlgz aguine 
BE ais terete 5 ° ee ee ps ne | i My 
Dent ae ie) > nes © 6,561 10,608]}_ United States............ 319,841} 1,903,196 
Estonia. ... 2,671 11,176||South America 
and... 6,311 86,109]| Argentina % 62,818 690,079 
France .... 52,222 236,1b0N” Brasihs 2. ses... a ee 22,968} 2,103,115 
“ty ) <9 DRE Ae eee 47, 116,312 Conf). cee ote as eee 8,345) 183,291 
RATERS SS eo. woo st 8 25,07 113 SETAE. octets \ See ae eae 3,553 308,640 
Cp eee See oe 13,885 22, O08 > OT USURYs «<6 a: -s\e culon se 2,839 46,190 
POOISIG 5, 515 oie «ME s wteinle . 17,023)| Asia 
2 ee ee 31,992 76,6 India, (British Prov.)... ... 310,585 666,846 
i ee Ser rere 5,24 16,257|| India, (Indian States) a 85,756 145,984 
oe ae a rr 6,716 13,756 ee aS : OL 94,528 
2k See id] - gl) Beate atti ia gt 
* . ani , s 
ara 2058) 76,283|| | Turkey......... 191143] 188/473 
45,854 A ica, 
: 34 6] ,72,907||" Algeria ...........+..--. 14,730] 542.70 
196; s BUDE, 2 eos was v view ete . . 
ne 101,370 French Morocco as sencon 5 17,495 106,550 
1,243, 10,203 Nios oe hry. v's Pao pele ,250 30,932 
553,296] 5,227,055 bg Palen of South Africa..... 11,989 302,421 
us a 
8,799 Oi,1S2|) "cANSUAHA: coi... wen e 29,343) 1,903,663 
2,968 19,069|| New Zealand ............ 2,046 66,183 © 


Data in the above table are mostly for 1936. 
Average Farm Wages in This Country ; 
3 Source: United States Department of Agriculture 
Per Day— Per Month—| Per Day— " Per Month—|{ Per Day— 
2h | zal. )}——_—-—_- 
he . | Exel. || Yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Incl. ; Excl. |} Yr. | Incl. | Excl. | Inct. ; Excl, 
oo A coe eee Board Board|Board|Board|Board Board|Board| Board) Board 


+ 


i 28 1 1.09] $1.30]|1920/$51 .73|$65.40} $2.98) $3.46//1931/$28 .77|$38 .38) $1.32) $1.62 
$o1 22 300. 8 iat 1.39||1921| 33.62] 44.67] 1.77) 2.12/|1932) 20.85] 28.88 -94, 1.20 
21.49) 28.54] 1.13] 1.39||1922| 32.75) 43.33) 1.73) 2.07//1933| 18.07) 25.67 +85) 1.11 
22°23) 29.34| 1.18} 1.43]|1923| 37.24] 48.25) 1.89] 2.25/|1934) 20.24) 28.19 -98} 1.26 
22.89} 30.21] 1.2 1.46]/1924| 37.92) 49.32) 1.94) 2.29)|1935) 22.42) 30.24) 1.07) 1.33 
22 .62| 29.74] 1.17| 1.43]|1925) 38.77) 49.90] 1.97) 2.29}|1936) 24.53) 32.28) 1.15) 1.42 
22.97] 30.06] 1.18] 1.44/|1926| 39.87] 50.83) 1.98] 2.31//1937| 28,00) 36.32) 1.33) V.61 
25.17] 32.84] 1.31] 1.58}/1927) 40.11] 50.85] 1.98) 2.28]]1938| 27.72) 35.63) 1.31) 1.58 
31.11] 40.52] 1.65) 1.98]/1928} 40.11) 50.72} 1.98) 2.27/|/1939) 27.47) 35.85) 1.30) 1.56 
37.96] 48.80| 2.15} 2.54//1929) 40.61) 51.22) 1.96) 2.25 

43 56.63] 2.541 3.03/11930) 37.59! 48.101 1.76] 2.08 


yr in the United States as a whole was 92.5 per cent of normal on Jan. i, 1938 
La 93.1 per cent on Jan. 1, 1940. The demand for farm labor was 80 per cent 
1938, 79.2 per cent on Jan. 1, 1939, and 21.2 per cent on Jan. 1, 1940, 


a0 Yields Per eee Te eae in U. 


Source: United States Department of agriculture 
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Fisheries of the United States and Alaska 


Source: United States Bureau of Fisheries. 


Fisher- Fishing 
men Vessels Products 


No. No. Pounds Dol 
ngland States (1938) ; 631,520,000) 18,275,000 
Atlantic States (1938) 7,549 | 409 (7,871) 
_ Chesapeake Bay States (1938) 
outh Atlantic and Gulf States (1938)... 
Ps ‘oast States (1938) 
States (1938) 6,97 ; Rit 100) 

pi ed and Tributaries (1931)... Ny eee Oe 640,000) 

‘U9as 11,00 (11,781) (159,000) 


Cher enies oh bis 130,184 |5,179 (109,515) 4,253,445,000|93,547,000 (24,913,000) — 
on in Sane show fishing vessels tonnage; and, in value’ column, indicate value of shellfish. fi 
FISH CATCH BY STATES 


1,000 
$1,000 | States ibs. | $1,000 | States 


482 Maryland 57,26 2,260 Pennsylvania... 
411 Massachusetts. 13,169 Rhode Island. . 
17,055 Michigan. 28,838) | 2,265 South Carolina 
,420 Minnesota 1 429 South Dakota. 


1,000 


524 N. Hampshire. 
223 New Jersey.... 
302 New York. 


4,386 Oklahoma.” 40 
2,521 Oregon. 71,728 


e 1938 Satoh by chief varieties (1,000 lbs) was— Cod, 140,545; haddock, 169,044; herrin sea 
} mackeral, 123,137; menhaden, 485,474; pilchard or sardine, 1, tae 401; salmon’ Wapear s ed 
sockeve) 245,094: salmon (humpback or get 235,976; shrimp, 143/11 1 


Biggest Fish Caught Here and Abroad 
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World’s Record Fish Caught by Rod and Reel 4 


Source: 


Dan Holland and Van Campen Heilner, of Field and Stream; and Francesca La Monte, of the ~ @ 
American Museum of Natural History 


Ose a a he el Re ee — s  e e 


Name of Fish Year Lbs. Oz. Where Caught <""" 
MIDACORG Hoe: foe. ss cco ee nes 1912 66 4 Santa Catalina, Calif F 
Amberjack................ 1937 106 ey Passagrille, Fla a 

yy GS eer aes 1932 103 a Bahama Islands ‘ 
Bass, Calif. Black Sea....... 1916 515 erect Santa Catalina, Calif. ‘ 
Bass, Ca. White Sea........ 1937 8 Coronado Islands, Mexico “ 
Bass, Channel..........__; 1929 74 aie Chincoteague, Va 
Bass, Large-mouth Black... | 1932 22 4 Montgomery Lake, Ga. ' 
Bass, Sea As ee 8 2 Off New York “ 
Bass, Ranliicadaen Black... 1932 14 ae Oakland, Fla, 
Bass, Striped... .....-.-22: 1913 73 .... {Vineyard Sound, Mass, 
OREN i ho oon cane twee ammo 8 1937 21 2 Sheepshead Bay, L. I. 
Bluefish 1874 25 wis ie Cohasset Narrows, Mass, 
LN TELS nial i aig 1919 13 12 Bimini, Bahamas ] 
a ee eae 1930 42 54 Rappahannock R., Va. 4 
Cero... 1935 734 Bimini, Bahamas 
Dolphin 1930 63 Tahiti 
Drum, Black . _ 1925 90 Suri City, N. J. 4 
Flounder, Summer. . ods 1895 19 Oft New York 
Ce Sa a ere 1925 750 Baker's Haulover, Fla, q 
DRAIN, BAUS. vc cee~ oe sas 1939 730 Cat Cay, Bahamas 
Marlin, Pacific Black 1926 976 ‘Bay of Islands, N. Zealand 
Marlin, Silver... 1930 618 Tahiti 
Marlin, Striped 1931 692 Balboa, Calif. 
Marlin, White. 1938 161 Miami, Fla. 
Muskalonge . 1939 59ke Grindstone L’k, Wis. 
Perch, White 1935 = 9 Keokuk, Iowa 
Perch, Yellow 1865 4 3% Bordentown, N. J. 
eer 1935 10 10 MacGregor Lake, P. Q. 
Pike, Great Northern... .... 1929 45 12 Basswood Lake, Minn. 
Pike, Wall-eyed..........-.. 1933 18 Et High Lake, Wis. 
Salliish, engl 2 ae ee are 1934 119 Key West, Fla. 
Sailfis! a oF 1938 215 Acapulco Bay, Mex. 
isteag TelanciG a 1928 79.2 Tanaely, Norway 
Salmon, Chinook........... 1910 83 oasete Umpqua R., Oregon 
Salmon, Landlocked.......-. 1907 22 8 Sebago Lake, Maine 
Su DL Se eee 1938 736 ois Galveston, Texas 
Shark, Man-eater........... 1939 1334 Port Lincoln, So. Austral. 
Shark, New Zealand Mako... 1934 798 Bay of Islands, New Zealand 
Shark, Porbeagle........... 1936 1009 Egmont Key, Fla. 
Shark, Thresher. ..0-..-..:. 1937 922 Bay of Islands, | New Zealand 
Shark, Tiger. 1939 1382 Sydney H’d., Austral. 
She a 1936 842 Tocopilla, Shite 
Tar; 1934 242.5 Panuco R., Mexico 
Trout, "Bick 1916 14 Nipigon R., Ontario 
Trout, Brown 1866 39 Loch Awe, Scotland 
Trout, Cut-throat 1925 41 Pyramid Lake, Nevada i 
Trout, Lake .. 1930 63 Lake Athapapuskow, Manitoba , 
ut, Rainbow. 1914 26 Skycomish R., Was 
Trout, Steelhead . 930 29 Chehalis R., Wosh. 
Aes rath =a Wedgeport, N. 8. 
Tuna, iD -toothed aM ‘ahiti 
Wahoo je 1935 124 12 Bird Island, Oahu, T. H. 
We axfish 1933 17 3 Peconic Bay, 
Weakiish, Spotted......... 1936 12 9 St. Lucie Inlet, Fila. 
MISE EE .  - nie eee 1938 88 ae Bermagui, Austral. 


World’s Record Fish Caught by Any Method 


Source: Van Campen Heilner, of Field and Stream, and Francesca La Monte, of the American Museum 
of Natural History 


Name of Fish | Yr.| Lbs. ; Ozs.;Where Caught|; Name of Fish | Yr.{ Lbs. |Ozs.;Where Caught 
. 25| 0 |Edenton, N. C.||Shark, Man-eater 1928] 2,176) © |So. Africa 
= ae nae anys A 0 ae age Shark, W 4 i. ../19 12| 26,594 0 Kn'ts Ke » Ela, 
“ 800) 0 | Avaion, Cal wordfis. ber ; w Eng’ : 
es leg se 27| -0 |Nant’ket, Mass, Trout, Lake. . -../1878 80| 0 |Mackin’w,M’ch — 
8314| 0 |Pretoria, 8. Afr. ainbow...|.... 31| $ |Reinb. R.,Mich. 
150| 0 |St. Louis, Mo “ ‘Steelhead .. 11903 42| 0 Columbia T Riv. 
100| 0 | Fla. Mm aromn era 1932 40| 0 |Grt.Lake,Tasm,.— 
146] 0 |St. Aug., Fla. |}Tarpon.......... 350| 0 |Florida, in net” 
26| © |Noank, Conn. Tautog (Blackfish) iste 22| 8 |Near N. Y. GC. 
Muskalonge. 75| + |Min. Lake, Wis.||Tuna........... 934| 1,800] 0 Wedgeport, N.S: 
Salmon, Atlantic... i904 103 3 D’v'n,F’thSeot.|} Wahoo. ......... 1935 124] 12 |Oahu, Hawali 
Salmon, Chinook |1910 95 Skeena R., B.C. Weakfish aid ott 3. tagilele a’ 30! 0 IN. J. Coast / 
eam records, { harpooned on June 1, 1912, by Capt. Charles 
NNR ie oN apie ee eer Thompson, off Knights Key, ‘Fla. It was 38 feet 


taken for their annual prize fishing contest, and 
all of the Museum rod and reel records, are 
sworn to. 

The rainbow trout was hooked by poachers who 
were arrested. 

The tuna and the wahoo (by any method) were 


caught with rod and reel. 


The Whale shark is a spotted giant, Fog eed 


the largest fish in existence, according 


Tr, an associate at the American Museum of 
Seren et It is in many ways rather like a 
eee (which is a-mammal). It has small teeth 

as not predndious. It is rarely seen in recent 


The whale shark named in the table above was 


long, and had a girth of 18 feet. 
Amongst the sea-mammals whales are the most — 
important. ’ 
A blue whale (90 ft. in length) was stranded at — 
Orewa, near Auckland, in September, 1925; but all — 
records were broken | when @, blue whale ‘(a40 ae 
in le and weighing ons) was caug F 
the ON. T. Neilsen-Alonzo’’ in the Antarctic early 
in 1927. F 
Zane Grey,—noted author and fisherman, ve 
ported that a tiger shark weighing 1,383 pounds 
13 feet and 10 inches long with a girth of 7 feet 9 
inches was caught (Feb. 22, 1939) by a member of — 
his fishing party six miles off Sydney Heads, — 
Australia after a four hour battle, 


torical parks, 82 national monuments, 1 


national battlefield sites, 8 


System, April 15, 1940, was 21,534,377 acres. 
Following are the national parks. 
show area, in square miles. 


Acadia, 1919, Maine coast (26.0)—The group of 
granite mountains upon Mount Desert Island and 
‘also bold point on opposite mainland across French- 
‘mans Bay. Formerly called the Lafayette National 
oJ: Park. 
Bryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah, (56.23) 
, ox canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
tically eroded pinnacles. Best exhibit of vivid 
coloring of earth’s materials. 
Carlsbad Caverns, 1930, Southeastern New 
_ Mexico (77)—Contains stupendous caverns, not 
yet wholly explored, with magnificent limestone 
lecorations. 
Crater Lake, 1902 Southwestern Oregon (251)— 
Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of extinct vol- 
ano, Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. Interesting lava 
rmations. Fine fishing. 
lacier, 1910, Northwestern Montana (1,538)— 
Rugged mountain region of unsurpassed alpine 
character, 250 glacier-fed lakes of romantic beauty. 


aor glaciers. Precipices thousands of feet 
eep. 


rand Canyon, 1919, North Central Arizona 
008)—The greatest example of erosion and the 
; sublime spectacle in the world. 
and Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
-(150)—Includes most spectacular portion of Teton 
ntains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 
if Great Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
and Tennessee (686)—Massive mountain uplift; 
magnificent forests. 
Hawaii, 1916, Hawaii (276)—Interesting volcanic 
{lauea and Mauna Loa, active volcanoes on 
nd of Hawaii; Haleakala, a. huge extinct 
on the island of Maui. 
Springs, 1921, Middle Arkansas (1.57)— 
Springs said to possess healing properties. 
Many hotels and boarding houses; bathhouses under 
_ Government supervision. Reserved by Congress in 
1832. as the Hot Springs Reservation. 
__ Isle Royale, 1940, Michigan (209)—Largest island 
in Lake Superior; an area of rugged forested wil- 


gs Canyon, 1940, California (694)—Sierra 
ness with numerous peaks 13,000 to 14,000 
gh; park also contains Big Tree groves. ' 
en Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (163 
ly recently active volcano in United States 
proper. Lassen Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 
913 feet; hot springs; mud geysers. 
Mammoth Cave, 1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
— series of caverns including spectacular onyx 
* ormation.. Became nationally known in the 
war of 1812 when saltpeter from the cave was 
sed in making gunpowder. 
Mesa Verde, 1906, Southwestern Colorado (80)— 
st notable and best preserved prehistoric cliff 
ngs in the United States. 
Mount McKinley, 1917, South Central Alaska 
030)—Highest mountain in North America. 


bad 


latt, 1906, Southern Oklahoma (1.32)—Sulphur 
ther springs. 
Mountain, 1915, North Middle Colorado 
(405. eart of the Rockies, snowy range, peaks 
of’ ela to 14,255. feet altitude. Remarkable records 


f glacial period. 
_ Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern California (604)— 

1e Big Tree National Park. Scores of sequoias 20 
30 feet in diameter, thousands over 10 feet in 
meter, General Sherman Tree, 36.5 feet in dia- 
eter and 272.4 feet high. Towering mountain 
anges; startling precipices. Mount Whitney and 
Kern River canyon. 
Shenandoah, 1935, in Northwestern Virginia 
Sie aes outstanding scenic section of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, 
| Wind Cave, 1903, South Dakota (20)—Cavern 
having several miles of galleries and numerous 
hambers containing peculiar formations. 


The National Park Service (April, 1940), is responsible for 26 national 
national 


3 national parkways, and the System of National Capital Parks. 


, 


parks, 4 national his- 

: ae fear me spies womens tei a 
rials, 11 national cemeteries, 4 nationa istori 

pee it Nations The total area of the Federal Park 


The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses - 


Yellowstone, 1872, Northwestern 
3,472—More geysers than in all rest of world 
together. Boiling springs; mud volcanoes; petrified 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; many 
large streams and waterfalls. Vast wilderness, 
Sele bird and animal preserve. Exceptional trout 
Oshing. 

Yosemite, 1890, Middle Eastern California (1,176) 
Valley of world-famed beauty. Lofty cliffs; roman- 
tic vistas; many waterfalls of extraordinary height; 
3 groves of Big Trees; high Sierra; Waterwhee 
Falls. Good trout fishing. Indian village. 

Zion, .1919, Southwestern Utah (135)—Magnifi- 
cent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500 to 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. 


NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 


Abraham Lincoln, 1939, Kentucky (0.17)—Con- 
tains memorial building covering log cabin thought 
to be that in which Lincoln was born. 

Chalmette, 1939, Louisiana (16)—Part of the 


ground on which the Battle of New Orleans was 


fought, Jan. 8, 1815. 

Colonial National, 1936, Southeastern Virginia 
(10)—Includes three areas of historic importance 
in Colonial history—Jamestown, Williamsburg, and 
Yorktown. : 

Morristown, 1933, New Jersey (1.64)—Served as 
base hospital for the Colonial Army throughout the 
Revolutionary War, and was the main camp site of 
sea es armies during the winters of 1776-77 
an -80.° 


Wyoming, ~ 
Southwestern Montana, and Northeastern Idaho . 


he mansion of the late Frederick W. Vander- +e 


7 
bilt, north of Hyde Park, Dutchess County, N. Y., 
has been deeded to the U. S. Govt., by his niece, 
Mrs. Margaret Louise Van Alen, and has 
designed as the Vanderbilt National Historic Site. 


ran NATIONAL MONUMENTS ; 

ese “‘monuments’”’ include the Aztec Ruins at 
Aztec, New Mexico; the Cliff Dwellers ruins in 
Arizona and New Mexico; Big Hole Indian 1877 
Battlefield in Montana; Castle Pinckney, near 
Charleston, S. C.; Fort Jefferson, Fla.; Oraters 
(ava) of the Moon, Idaho; Death Valley, Calif.; 
Dinosaur fossil remains, Watson, Utah; George 
Washington Birthplace near Fredericksburg, Va.; 


Glacier Bay, Alaska; Grand Canyon, Ariz.: Black — 


Canyon of the Gunnison, Colo.; Great Sand 


Dunes in the San Luis Valley, Colo.; Katmai, Val- 


ley of 10,000 Smokes, Alaska; Lava Beds, Calif. 
Mounds (prehistoric) near Chillicothe o.; Muir 
(redwood) groves in Calif.; Natural Bridges, in 
Utah; Petrified Forest, near Adamana, Ariz.: 
Joshua Tree ’ : 
Statue of Liberty, N. ¥. 
mounds), 2, acres in and around Macon Bet 
Kill Devil Hill Monument, No. Car., wade the 
Wright pioneer sustained flight by a heavier-than- 
air machine was made, is a National Memorial. — 


NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga, Chattanooga 
Tenn. Fort Donelson, Erin, Tenn. Fredericks- 
burg and Spotsylvania County Battlefields Memo- 
rial, Fredericksburg, Va. Gettysburg, Gettysburg, 
Pa. Guilford Courthouse, Greensboro, No. Car. 
Kings Mountain, Kings Mountain, South Car. 
Moores Creek, Currie, No. Car. Petersburg, Peters- 
euree Lt agg ie Pues Landing, Tenn. 
ver, urfreesboro. ; 
Vicksburg, Miss. By Toon ieee 


NATIONAL BATTLEFIELD SITES . 
Antietam, Sharpsburg, Md. Brice’s Cross Roads, 
Bethany, Miss. Cowpens, near Spartanburg, So. 
Car. Fort Necessity, S. E. of Uniontown, Pa. 
Kennesaw Mountain, near Marietta, Ga. : 
Miss. White Plains, N. Y. (west 
River Parkway at foot of Chatterton 
ument, 
ean eins bee feces 
ational Park Service are—Antietam, Md.; % 
hr eb alee wa aep Chattanooga, enn 
son, Tenn.; Freder: 2s i 
cube ee cksburg, Va,; Get 


side of Bronx 
Hill), a mon- 


town, Va. 


been — 


in Calif., south of the Mojave Desert: — 
Harbor, Ocmuigee (Indian / 


Tupelo, 
administered by the 


Poplar Grove, Va.; Shiloh; wae! 
Stones River, Tenn.; Vicksburg, Miss.; and Yorks 5 


aca ke ait iarms — ae Tf ’ a a ee ee 
io - U. S—National and State Forests; Lumber Cut 621 


National-Forest Areas in United States, 1939 


Source: National Park Service 


Part under Part under ' |Part under 
2 State Gross Forest State Gross Forest State Gross Forest i 
area Service area Service area Service _ 
Acres Acres Acres _ Acres Acres Acres 
Wilds o.d 2 2,435,901 ber 905, ey Tr 1,651 1,651}|Penn.... 746,703 439,871 
Alaska. .. .| 5,095,081 1,881,048) 'P. Rico.. 186,155 25,036 
Ariz. . 5,041,770| 2,419,479; 8.c -| 1,422,604 540,120 
Ark.. 2,879,917 954,749) S. D. 1,382,563 1,088,640 
a Calif. 3,321,513 1,164,994) Tenn 1,204,000 536,21 
Colo. .... 18,958, oe 16; 221,861] |'Texa; 1,714,374 644,126 
Fla. . 207,209 "206,026 Hyesh 8,911,328 7,758,411 
Ga.. 5, 246, sae 4,988,103)|V 580,520 160,53: 
Idaho 806,322 664.138|\Va... 4,123,663] 1,366,084 
Dy. . 10,078,509 8,748,400} | Wash. ... 10,562,513 9,075,793 
Lie Oe 3,588,126 27,398 )}/W. Va... 1,836,140 899,474 
Iowa 764,441 520/|Wise ‘ 2,016,692 1,342,587 
‘9 ae 1,466,103 38,754||Wyo. .... 9,204,522 8) 658, 702 
ccc 5 344,269 154,132 | 
are Sats 17,072,770| 13,898,725 Tot... \ptisbaa tice 175,843,405 
. STATE PARKS AND FORESTS 
(as of Jan. 1, 1939) 
State Recrea- Other and State Recrea- Other and 
tional Areas Total tional Areas Total 
States —_— States — SS ———- 
No. Acres No. Acres No. Acres No. Acres 
- 30 30,206 33 38,883 |) N-. cg a 113 42,281 114 48,048 
8,300 5 8,300 || New Jersey. . 20 68,275 20 68,275 
: 10 15,314 10 15,3i4/|| New Mexico 6 8 ,109 
75 308,970 76 106 |2,588,670 106 |2,588,670 
4 45 11,726 i 10 19,297 
5 “. 6 2,082 6 AT : 49 59,479 
miorigs. -... .!: 18 47,147 18 6 108,721 68 | 108,721 
Georgias....... 12 8,791 15 8 33,492 9 35,720 
ee 16,093 y 105 19,052 106 053 
Tilinois. . . 13,969 35 16,491 || Pennsylvania... 50 46,390 55 77,414 
b6:(0tt:\ st: 31 74,573 86,124)| Rhode Island... 48 7A73 49 ,002 
Rpmeeeel Jess 74 19,739 74 19,739 || S. Carolina. .... 14 22,623 22 38,576 
_ ae 25 14,763 25 14,763 || South Dakota. . 10 | 116,732 12 173,710 
Kentucky...... 19 6,4 8,806 || Tennesste...... 16 135,234 26 | 180,686 
na 12,140 12,140 || Texas. 59 317,617 59 317,617 
inne...) 14 5,935 16 14,709 || Utah.........- Ot Pees ee Ce 
Maryland...... 61,826 1 70,576 || Vermont... .... . 36 55,793 36 55,793 
Massachusetts 133 | 205,788) 133 88 || V: 27 19,015 40 55,881 
Michigan...... 1,042,37 1,057,792 || Wash: on 52 39,469 52 39,469 
Minnesota..... y 88,664 || West Virginia. 26 97. 26 97. 
y | ae widiee 10 9,573 10 9,573)}| Wisconsin. ..... 6 | 184,365 26 | 184,365 
: 23 46,062 26 70,368 || Wyoming...... 2 1,238 3 2,758 
Montana. ...... 8 | 208,038 8 | 208,038 
Nebraska... ... 38 5,730 38 5,730 || United States.| 1.631 |6.146.213| 1.701 |6.541.053 
4 Nevada. .-..... 5 11,495 5 11,495 


There was no report from Colorado. Included in ‘‘other and total’’ columns are the Federal Recrea- 
tional Demonstration areas to be developed on the T.V.A. and other tracts. 


Production of Lumber in the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; Federal Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet 


MEE Ss sary. < 6 anew 12,705 26,961||1928 19,539 
PMPs. ne co vr [ASOOELO22.... 31,569||1929.. 24,355 
1889..... 23,842 37,166||1930.. 25,997 
35,078 931||1931 646 

BE ISO O en. oes 05 +510 38,339)|1932. 

1919 ,552 36,936} | 1933 . 

0 eee 799 532||1934 

In 1939 the cut for 1,112 lumber mills totaled 13,272,881 M ft., as against 11,260,736 M ft. by the same 

i number of mills in 1938—an indicated increase of 17.9 per cent 

- LUMBER SAWED IN 1938 BY STATES 

Lumber Lumber 

d Saw: Sawed 

, (M feet (M feet - 
b.m.) State bm) 

21 271 9||S. Carolina, 587,804 

, fg) ss iceade I . Dakota ofr a3e 

1,212,054 ‘ennessee ; 

118,200 Texas. 5:5 1,028,385 
934,8: Utah ... Anca 13,010 

. 1,461,961 6||Vermont...... 91,631 
\ 84,7: Virginia...... 511,662 
9,542||Maryland.....| | 36,691)/Ohio......... 8||Washington...| 3,348,567 

cf é GAP oan West Virginia.| 217,11 

. 624,269 ..| 306,841|/Oregon.......| 3,790,896|| Wisconsin. .... 371,770 

805,017 ie 95,973! | Pennsylvania. . 148,104||Wyoming..... 68,457 

570,571 Mississippi....| 1,189,692|| Rhode Island. . 3,401 


he lumber cut in Alaska in 1938 otwlad 21,598 M ft.—spruce, hemlock, cedar, some pine and fir. 
he above table excludes the cut made by lath and shingle milis. 
Re be eas cut in 1938, yellow pine totaled 7,196,243 M ft.; Douglas fir, 5,215,972 M ft.; ponderosa 
3,509 M ft.; oak 1, 203,984 M. ft.; white pine, 804,805 M. ft.; hemlock, ST, 917 M. tt red gum, 
pee ae . ft.: eypréss, 408,300 M. ft.; maple, 289,416 M. ft.; redwood, 317,286 M. ft. 


Public Lands nae the United States 


Source: General Land Office, Department of the Interior 


The term ‘‘ ublic domain” embraces all the area 
that was public land or in control of the Federal 
Government, including Alaska. This area of 1,442,- 
200,320 acres of land and 20,232,320 acres of water 
area in the United States proper includes all the 
States north and west of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers, except Texas, and includes in addition the 
‘States of Alabama, Florida and Mississippi. It was 
acquired in the following manner: 


Acres 
e cessions following Revolution. . . 266,427,520 
03) 529,911,680 
183,386,240 


Florida 37,546,240 
_ West of Mississippi River 
Mexican. ‘cession (1848 


“e hener Te 
-. 20,232,320 


an area of Rene domain. .1,442,200,320 
ska purchase (1867 378,165,760 
- The disposition to Phe 30, 1939, of the public 
domain in the ited States proper has been ap- 
‘oximately as follow: 
e passed from She “Gnitea States: 


eters) ¢ ee 

Homesteads (approx.) 283,350,450 
Cash sales and miscellaneous dis- eh 

posals (approx.) . 419,090,000 — 
State grants Nor educational or ‘other ee 

purposes... 181,975,263 
ee oo river improyement exepis ; 

to States .. ae ; 6,842,921 
Wagon-road grants to States. 3,359,188 
Grants to States in aid of railroads. 38,208,638 
Railroad grants to corporations 94,239,448 


Total area disposed of de 027,065,908 
Pending and unperfected entries. 5,098,829 
Title remaining in the United States: 
National forests (1939 figures not 
bar pte od? estimated net area of 
public lands ... 134,515,000 
National parks and monuments 12/964,592 
Indian reservations (estimated net) #54) 781, 573 
Military, naval, miscellaneous reser- 


vations (approx 3,336,000 ae 


x.) 
Unappropriated, but withdrawn (part ‘ 
estimated) 199,842,600 
Balance (miscellaneous disposals or 
withdrawn) 4,595,818 


*January 1, 1939. 1,442,500 es 


GRANTS TO STATES 


State 
Maryland . 


Massachusetts ....... 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
ere Dakota 


a Delehoeia : 


South Carolina ...... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Washington 
West Virginia 


3,095, 780 


1 college scrip land; 77,523, 220 acres of school sections; 31,756,742 acres for education and pu / 
es, and 48,410,746 acres for canals, river improvements, wagon roads and railroads. There has been | 
acres for common schools, agricultural college and % 


Fved ‘for and in Alaska an estimated 21,447,459 
of mines. 


State 
Mississippi 
Montana . 
Nebraska . 
Nevada .. 
New Mexico . 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


harés Acres 
errr: ..| 2,504,414 


ht ad 
2,778,4 


oHginal entry is a first claim to receive 
_ tract of public land; perfected entry of the 


Wecliigion ; 2 
Wyoming . oi ge 145) 247 


.12,964,59 
Alaska . 6 ty 


- Acres 


3,095,018 


Lea is made after required lapse of sim 


an 
hak 


compliance with other conditions. 


above total is composed of 64,865,302 acres of swamp and overflowed land; 7,830,000 acre sae + 
lic 


“4 


U.S.—Food Calories, Proteins, Carbohydrates 


623 


100-Calory Food Portions 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


Each of the following items contains approxi- 
Mately 100 calories in food and body Teauirements, 
which total 3,000 calories per day, or more. 

Breads—Corn, 1} inches square; brown, 1 medi- 
um slice; graham, 1 medium slice; coffee cake, 1 
Small slice; muffin, 1 small; plain rolls, 1; raisin, 1 
small slice; rye, 2 small slices; sweet rolls, 1 small; 
wheat, 1 large slice; zwieback, 3 pieces. 

Broths and Beef Juice—Beef broth, 8 ounces; 
chicken broth, 8 ounces; mutton broth, 8 ounces: 
~— asics, é whe ae 

ereals (cooked)—Barley, 6 tablespoonfuls lib- 
eral; bran, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; cornmeal, 6 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; Farina, 6 tablespoonfuls lib.; hom- 
iny. 7 tablespoonfuls lib.; oatmeal, 7 tablespoon- 
fuls lib.; rice 6 tablespoonfuls lib. 

Cereals (dry)—Cornfiakes, 10 tablespoonfuls: 
at Mises ore lib.; puffed rice, 10 

uls lib.; ed wheat, 10 tables; 
lib.; shredded wheat. 1 biscuit. plchiand 

Cheese—American, 115 cubic inches; cottage, 4 
tablespoonfuls; cream, 134 cubic inches. 

Cracker—Animal crackers, 10; graham, 3; oat- 
meal, 3; oyster, 20; saltines, 3; soda, 4. 

Desserts—Apple tapioca, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.: 
bread pudding, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; cake (sponge 
or angel food), 145 inch square; chocolate eclairs, 1 
small; cookies, 2 medium; cornstarch, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls lib.; custards, 2 tablespoonfuls lib.; doughnuts, 
1 small; gelatin, 4 tablespoonfuls level (dry); gin- 
gerbread, 115 inch square; ice cream, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls lib.; lady fingers, 2; macaroons, 1; jelly, 1 
tablespoonful; marmalade, 1 tablespoonful. 

Eggs—Eges, 1; yolks, 114; whites, 5. 

Fats—Butter, 1 pat (1 tablespoonful); lard, 1 
tablespoonful, level; olive oil, 1 tablespoonful, 

Fish—Halibut, equivalent of 2 med. chops; oys- 
ters, 12; salmon, equivalent of 2 med. chops; white, 
2 — phere sa a Mg is 

our—Barley, ablespoo: , level; graham, 
3 tablespoonfuls, level; rice, 2 tablespoonfuls, level: 
rye, 3 tablespoonfuls, level; wheat, 3 tablespoon- 
fuls, level. 

Fruit—Apricots, 5 tablespoonfuls, lib.; apples, 1 
large; apple sauce, 3 tablespoonfuls, lib.; banana, 
1 medium; cantaloup, 142 medium; cherries, 4 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; dates, 3 large; figs, 2 large; grape 


<i 4 medium; grapes, Concord, 25; California, 


Oranges—1 medium; peaches, 2 medium; pear, 1 
large; pineapple, 1 medium slice; plums, '3 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; prunes, 4 medium size: raisins, 40; 
raspberries, § tablespoonfuls; strawberries, 16 
tablespoonfuls. 

Fruit Juices—Grape, 2}5 ounces; lemon, 6 ounces; 
loganberry, 245 ounces; orange, 6 ounces; prune, 5 
ounces; raspberry, 7 ounces; strawberry, 12 ounces. 

Meat—Bacon, 1 strip (not crisp); beefsteak, 
equivalent of 1 med. chop; chicken, equivalent of 
2 med. chops; ham, equivalent of 44 chop; lamb, 
chop, 1 medium mutton chop, 1 medium dried beef, 
4 tablespoonfuls. 

Milk—Buttermilk, 9 ounces, cream, 2 ounces; 
skimmed milk, 10 ounces; whole milk, 5 ounces. 

Nuts—Almonds, 10; hickory, 2 tablespoonfuls; 
peanuts, 12; pecans, 10; walnuts (English), 10. 

Soups—Cream vegetable soups, 4 ounces; thick 
vegetable soups, 5 ounces; clear soup, 20 ounces. 

Sugars—Dextrin-maltose, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; 

ranulated, 4 teaspoonfuls, level; milk sugar, 5 

aspoonfuls, level; malted milk, 2 tablespoonfuls, 


level. 
Syrups—Ordinary table, 134 _ tablespoonfuls; 
maple, 1 tablespoonful; honey, 1 tablespoonful; ‘ 


brown sugar, 1 tablespoonful. 

Vegetables—Asparagus, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; 
beans (green) 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; beans (lima), 4 
tablespoonfuls; beans (baked), tablespoonfuls 
lib.; beets, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; carrots, 6 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; cauliflower, 13 tablespoonfuls 
(creamed); celery, 6 stalks; corn, 4 tablespoonfuls 
lib. (creamed); lettuce, 3 medium sized heads.- 

Onions—8 tablespoonfuls lib.; parsnips, 7 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; peas, 5 tablespoonfuls lib.; potato, 
Irish, baked, 1 medium; mashed, 3 tablespoonfuls 
lib.; creamed, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; potato, sweet, 
1 small; rhubarb, 15 tablespoonfuls lib.; spinach, 
6 tablespoonfuls lib.; squash, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; 
tomatoes, 10 tablespoonfuls lib.; turnips, 6 table- 
spoonfuls lib. (creamed). 

Miscellaneous—Cocoa, 3  tablespoonfuls (un- 
cooked), chocolate, 42 square; macaroni, 4 table- 
spoonfuls (cooked) ; Olives, 10 medium size; peanut 
butter, 1 tablespoonful. 


PROTEINS AND CARBOHYDRATES 


Fats or oils have the highest fuel value and are 
commonly recognized to be the most concentrated 
form of energy. They supply the quickly-burned 
fuels for the body, while the proteins play a par- 
ticularly important role in replacing losses from 
wear and tear in the body cells themselves, 

Both the proteins or nitrogenous constituents of 
foods and the carbohydrate or starchy constituents 
of foods have the same fuel value; namely, 1,860 
calories per pound. 

On the other hand, the fats or oils have a fuel 
value of 4,220 calories per pound. 

The proteins do not give up all their energy in 
the body as fats and carbohydrates do. 

The reason for this is the tats and carbohydrates 
in the body (as well as when burned outside) are 


completely consumed to form carbon dioxide and 
water, while the proteins are only partially con- 
sumed and are excreted in the form of creatinin, 
urea, ammonia, and so on. 

Diets are chosen, it should be remembered, to 
furnish not only carbohydrates and proteins of ade- 
quate quality but also to furnish adequate amounts 
of the essential minerals and vitamins. 

In addition to the proteins, fats and carbohy- 
drates (which constitute by far the greater propor- 
tion of our foods) there is another highly important 
food essential, namely, the inorganic matter. 

All living matter contains inorganic or ash con- 
stituents, and in the case of bones and teeth the 
percentage of these is high. 4 ¥ 

Deficiencies in the diet of calcium (lime) or 
iodine give rise to ailments and deformities.’ 


Green Grass Excels Fruits and Vegetables in Vitamins 


The American Chemical Society announced (April 
7, 1940) that 12 pounds of dried grass contains 
more vitamins than 340 pounds of fruits and 
yegetables—more fruits and vegetables than the 
average persons eats in a year. The report con- 
tended that grass powder could be made cheaply 
enough to be put into common foods with little 
expense. 

a man could eat green grass like animals he 
‘would get all the vitamins except D. Raw grass 
is not palatable, however, and when sun dried it 
loses its vitamins. In recent years agricultural 
scientists have discovered that quick-drying pre- 
serves most of the vitamin content. 

The report said powdered grass contained 280,000 
international units of vitamin A against from 


1,000 to 12,000 units for equal quantities of all 
fruits and vegetables. In Bi, the nerve vitamin, 
grass rates 1,300 units, against a range of 70 to 
160 in fruits and vegetables. It also contains the 
B-complex, which comprises half a dozen or more 
other vitamins associated with Bi. These include 
the nicotinic acid which prevents pellagra, and 
riboflavin, a factor important for a good skin and 
growth. In riboflavin the grass has 11,000 units, 
against 220 to 510 units in fruits and vegetables. 
In C, the scurvy vitamin, the grass was rated at 
2,800 units, against 500 to 2,000 units for fruits 
and vegetables. Grass also has E, the fertility 
vitamin which has been found to be important to 
nerves and has cured some cases of human 


paralysis, 


The way to provide a balanced diet is to use a 
variety of foods representing the different groups: 
milk and its products, fruits and vegetables, meat, 
fish, and eggs, cereals, and fats and sugars. 

Eggs, meat, poultry, fish, milk, and cheese are 
the chief sources of protein, a building substance 
necessary for body tissues and fluids. 
--Milk, milk products, eggs. fruits, and succulent 
les, the so-called ‘‘protective’’ foods, con- 

rals and vitamins essential for the devel- 
opment of bones and teeth, for the formation of 


red blood cells, for regulating growth and other 
body processes, and for maintaining general well- 
being. Milk and some of its products (cheese and 
whey) are our best sources of calcium; eggs, leafy 
green vegetables, liver, and lean red meat are good 
sources of iron, 

Cereals and cereal products, starchy vegetables, 
sugars, and fats are classed as ener; ‘oods because 
as a group they provide mainly fuel or calories, 
thougn they may be significant sources of some 
minerals, vitamins, or both (for example, whole 
grain cereals, potatoes, butter). 
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United States—Vitamins; Food. Value of Fruits 


° @ f 4 rs oe eg" 
Vitamins; How They Preserve Life 
Source: United Eines ra mci ee nds boa) cae ee pitas ; 
i roti the body against a number o. sprouted), rhubarb, white pota e eee 
Ptntiencnic. Pacea infections. It also atone toes, cucumbers, cauliflower, onions, radishes, beet P 
T ; cessary for well-being at all) greens. 7 
Ree witout bk eeenier snow, of vitamin A a The mineral elements, calcium and phosphorus 
person loses vitality and may develop infections in| are required in the building of teeth and bones, bu 
the eyes, sinuses, ears, glands of the mouth and/| unless vitamin D is also present in the diet, these 
throat, and in some instances in the kidneys and| tissues will not develop normally, and stunted - 
bladder. Foods having a yellow or green color are} growth and rickets may result. A chemical sub- : 
- generally rich sources of this vitamin. stance, ergosterol, is changed in vitamin D= by | 
y Sources—Animal’ Products: Cod-liver oil, butter, | ultraviolet. light. Foods containing this substance — 
milk, salmon, liver, cream, egg yolk, cheese, whole} are often exposed to the Tays of an ultraviolet 
milk, kidney. lamp and thus enriched with vitamin D. ‘ 
'-Plant Products—Green and yellow vegetables: Human skin contains a small quantity of ergos- 
escarole, romaine, green lettuce, kale,| terol which may be changed into vitamin D by 
endive, chard, | ultraviolet light. Rickets may be cured by exposure 
eaves, mustard, | of the skin to sunlight containing ultraviolet rays. 
snap beans,{| Sources—Cod-liver oil. : 
Other foods that contain some vitamin D: Egg 
yolk, milk, butter, salmon (canned or fresh), 
oysters, California sardines. Foods enriched with 
vitamin D by the Steenbock process of irradiation 
with ultraviolet light. : 
Vitamin E is essential for reproduction and is 
known as the antisterility vitamin. It occurs in a A 
iberk great many foods in small porn ey pus eri Sete 
3 rich. Vegeta <3 
Vitamin B is destroyed by heat more readily than a ag to Sues of peepee vege- 
_ lamin A. and long, cooking of vegetables is thete- | fables eontain considerable quantities of vitamin E, 
increases the amount of vitamin B destroyed. ne crenae Reet HE well-being at all ages Ns 
_ Sources—Animal: Products: Milk, liver, kidney, i i r 
: *! and especially for preventing the appearance of . 
premature old age. A continued deficiency of vita- “ 
min G causes slowing up of growth or loss of 
weight, sore mouth, digestive disturbances, and in . 
time a sensitiveness and inflammation of the skin. 1 
Like ee By yiepin Se Pye soe as AS 
Fi ; water. It withstands e heat of cooking muc 
Seca ep er SIDS: better than vitamin B, but is destroyed when soda ~ 


Fruits: Grapefruit, lemons, oranges, fresh and} or other alkaline substances are present. Z « 
canned pineapple, bananas, apples, peaches,|  sources—Animal Products: Whole milk (fresh, 
avocado, grapes, fresh prunes, dates, cherries. evaporated, dried) skim milk (fresh, dried), but- — , 
, Seeds: Whole grains—wheat, rye, corn, rice,| termilk, cheese, eggs, meat liver (beef and pork), 4 


rley, oats. Nuts—almonds, walnuts, chestnuts, 
brazil nuts, pecans, peanuts. Legumes—beans (all rea heart, (lean: cuts of host Saas zy! 
Kinds), cowpeas, lentils, dried peas. Yeasts. Plant Products: Green leaves, mustard turnip ef 
: itamin C is essential in a daily supply for chil- | tops, kale. beet tops, carrot tops, collards, spinach, §_— 
dren and adults. Bleeding gums, loose teeth, sore| proccoli. watercress. = ite 
joints, loss of appetite with loss of weight and Fruits: Bananas. : 2 
gue, are symptoms that develop when the diet Germ portion of cereals; wheat germ; yeast. ~ 5 wy 
tremely low or lacking in vitamin C Milk is depended upon for ‘‘complete proteins’; : 


_ An acute condition of this kind is scurvy. that is, it contains a number of varieties of pro- 

|, Cooked foods cannot be depended upon entirely | teins, all of which are necessary for the body. In 

for vitamin C nor does the body store a supply of | addition milk contains at least five essential vita~ 
this vitamin hence the need for some raw fruits| mins. seas 
and raw vegetables every day. The principal vitamins found in milk are A, B, 

' | Sources—Fruits: Oranges, grapefruit, lemons,|C, D, and E. Vitamins A and B are in fair = 
tangerines, apples, strawberries, cranberries, bana-| abundance; Vitamin C is in fair quantity in un- Ty 
as, peaches (fresh and canned), pineapple (fresh | pasteurized milk, but may be destroyed by heating. 

id canned), raspberries, watermelon, papaya, The content of D varies considerably according 

elon, currants, gooseberries. to the animal giving the milk, the nature of her mi 
etables: Cabbage, tomatoes (fresh and] food and the season, but is never very great. A P 
anned), spinach (fresh and canned), peas (fresh Milk contains necessary minerals, especially q 
nd canned), broccoli, rutabagas, collards, snap| calcium and phosphorus, which are depended’'upon ; 
ans, endive, peppers, watercress, carrots, corn| for strengthening the bones, but is deficient in i 


{ 7 turnips, turnip greens, escarole, legumes| copper and iron. Asia 
SS ee : Akg 
ie Food Value of Fresh Fruits 
ed : Source: United States Department of Agriculture a. 
Peo |S hla uel) 0 De ie Oe ne a ee i" 
Pe oar: Water| Prot.| Fat |Sugar| yay Water/ Prot.| Fat |Sugar Fuety Saas 
ere % | % | % | % | Gat % | % | % | eee 


Pare 84.1] 03] 04] 111 82.84) Pe hen] Ao +, 
85.4 | 1.0] 0.1 | 104 92.38] 06 | O02] 5.4 Be 
65.4 | 1.7 | 26.4 | 0:6 82.9 | 0.5 | 0.1 1.8 oF 
ae ae 74.8 | 12] 0.2 | 19.2 Ra MRE IY kd TS IE ON er i 
85.3 | 1.2] 1:1} 6.1 | 285 |\Papayas.... |: 88.7} 016-| Oa | 90 i 
83.4] 06] 06] 9.7 | 310 ||\Papaws../!:: TE:6 1. Del OlO Ne ae ie 
Wetec SEO) Peds | OCB" fens het weeees| 86.9 | 0.5 | O11 | 87 a 
81.1] 04] 0.3 }.12:6°|] 340.||Pears.. 11.22! 82.7 | 0.7] 04] 819 tA 
874] 04] 07 | 42 73.21 O08 | 04 | 15.9 a 
84.7 | 16} 0.4 | +57 85.3 | 04] 0.2 | 119 td Ne 
BRK as 78.0 | 14] 0-4 | 16.2 weees) O27 Pe" Tay | Oe) 25:5 ae, 
[883 |. 08 | 04:1), 42 || 215° }Plume scl). 85:7 | 0.7 | 0.2 1-83 ob 
88.8] 0.5] 0.2] 6:5 75.8) \ 5 Mb) aks) aoe : 

81.9 | 14] 14] 11:5 | 355 |/Prunes....... 76.5 |: 0.9 | 0.2 | 13:3 

80.6 | 10] 06] 6.1 85.8 | 038 °| OL). 63; 

ROIS |< DOM OMB oan zs 80.7 | BEB hee: Lanrco 

89.3 0.9 0.6 2-2 Rhubarb... 949 | 0.5 | 01 | 0.4° 

f i 8 R traw! es..| 90.0 0.8 0.6 5. 
: 0.7 0.2! 13.7 ‘Water melons,! 92.1 ! 0.5. 0.2 a 


_ Calories are per pound. Sugar means as invert. Citric is the acid in blackberries, 
Malic is the acid in apples, apricots, bananas, | cranberries, currants, figs, gooseberries, 
cherries, grapes, mulberries, nectarines, peaches, | guavas, lemons, limes, loganberries, mang 

persimmons, plantains, plums, prunes, quinces, and melons, oranges, papayas, pears, piceapnien 
_ water melons. ¢ granates, raspberries and strawberries: 
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Memorable Dates 
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MEMORABLE DATES 


Note—Consult also the various other collections of dates 


such as Aviation Records, Wonders of 


the World, Polar Explorations, English Channel Swimmers, Fast Ocean Passages, Fast Train Records, 


Fast Trips Around the World, Coal Mine Disasters, Troops Engaged in U 
in the Civil War, Confederate Troops in the Civil War, World Wa 


Marine Disasters, Political Assassinations, 


. S. Wars, Union Army Losses 


h THE YEAR 1 BEFORE CHRIST , 
The year 1 B.C. is the first year before the beginning of the Christian Era, and the year 1 A.D. is the 


first year of the Christian Era; so that January 1, 1 B.C., 


is just one year before January 1, 1 A.D. 


The elapsed number of years between a date B.C. and the same A.D. is one less than the sum. of 


the years. 


Because of this fact, astronomers use a different method of designating the years before the Christian 


Era, calling the year 1 B.C. the year 0, the year 2 B.C. 


the year 1; so that, in astronomical reckoning, 


the year 70 B.C. is the year —69, and the year 2000 years later will be A.D. 1931 = 69 + 2000. 


4004 Date of the Creation of the World, according 
to Archbishop Usher's chronology, which 
is based on Biblical records. Modern Sci- 
ence, based on geological records pushed 
the creation back further, 2,000,000,000 or 
more years, and estimates that human life 
has existed on this globe not less than 
2,000,000 years. Excavations reveal bones 
and other relics which indicate great an- 
tiquity of life in one form or another, 
possibly more than 1,400,000,000 years. 

4000 The Flood or Deluge, mentioned in the Bible. 
The date has been fixed by unearthing re- 
mains in_ alluvial deposits, including 
stranded fish, near Kish, showing that the 
sea swept in over the plains of Mesopota- 
mia. Kish was founded after the Flood, 
3400-3200 B.C. Noah’s Ark, by estimates 


based on Old Testament description, was a* 


20,000-ton ship. Archbishop Usher esti- 
mated the date of the Flood as 2348 B.C. 

3400 Beginning of the Royal Dynasties in Egypt 
Breasted). The XXXth Dynasty was about 
380 B.C. The XV-XVII Dynasties (2000 
B.C.-1580 B.C.) were those of the Hykos 
(Hat), or Shepherd Kings, who came from 
Western Asia. f : 

3000-1800 (Breasted) Egyptian pyramids built, ex- 
tending for 60 miles south from Gizeh 
nearly opposite Cairo (IV-VI) Dynasties. 

2245 Nineveh, capital of the Assyrian Empire, 
founded by Ashur; destroyed in 605 B.C. 
When the City of Babylon was begun is 
known only approximately but astronomical 
observations were made there as early as 
2234 B.C.. and King Khammurabi (Am- 
raphel), the Law Giver, ruled Babylonia 
(Shinar) before 2024 B.C.; the city was 
finally deserted soon after 280 B.C. The 
Hanging Gardens were built in the reign of 
Nebuchadnezzar, 600 B.C., who in 587 
B.C., _ destroyed Solomon’s Temple at 
Jerusalem. 

2059 (Approximate). Cities of Sodom and Gomor- 
Gab. near the Dead Sea, destroyed by fire. 

2000 Armageddon (modern Megiddo) already in 
existence.as a city in Palestine. It was 
there, according to the Bible (Revelations), 
that the prophecied final battle between 
good and evil would be fought. Since the 
site was discovered, modern archaeologists 
have dug down to bed rock of the most 
ancient of the 20 settlements that succes- 
sively occupied the site. 

1913 Jerusalem (also called Salem) already in 
existence as a Jewish city. It was captured 
from the Jebusites by David in 1048 B.C. 
ae rune’ his first temple there in 
1672 e 


Pelusiac branch of the Nile, near Migdol 


and thus led the Jews to’ the southeast 


bank. Then he cut the dam, and Pharaoh’s 
army was overwhelmed, in pursuit, by the 
released waters. Those not drowned were 
mired in the Serbonian bog. 

1400 City of Jericho burned and destroyed by 
Joshua, according to Biblical tradition. The 


latest theory is that an earthquake began, if 


it did not complete, the work of destruction. 

1374 City of Troy, in Asia Minor, so named after 
King Troas, said to have been founded be- 
fore 1500 B.C.; renamed Ilium about 1314 
B.C.; Helen seized by Paris about 1204 
B.C.; Helen rescued by the Greeks and city 
burned 1183-4 B,C. The actual existence 
of Helen and Paris lacks proof: the story 
may be symbolic. : 

826 Carthage founded, in Africa, near Tunis by 
Dido, sister of Pygmalion, King of Tyre; 
city burned, 146 B, C., and rebuilt 19 B. C.; 
destroyed by the Saracenic governor of 
Egypt in 698 A. D. 

753 Rome founded by Romulus, The legend is 
that on April 21 he yoked a bullock and a 
heifer to a _plowshare, marked out the 
boundary and proceeded to build a wall. 

721 Downfall of Samaria; captivity of the ten 


Tribes. 

660 Japanese empire founded by Jimmu Tenno, 
legendary descendant of the Sun Goddess. 

585-72 Siege and capture of Tyre; city taken and 

demolished by Nebuchadnezzar, 572 B. C.; 

rebuilt on an opposite island; taken by 

Alexander the Great in 332 B. C.; by the 

Crusaders in 1124 A. D.; last changed 

hands in 1841. The sister city, Sidon, in 

Syria, was taken by Cyrus, 537 B. C., an 

by Alexander, 332 B. C. The British got it 

in 1840 A. D. 

562-52 (?) Buddha born. 

551 Confucius born, in China; died in 479. 

525 Egypt conquered by Cambyses, King of Persia. 
son of Cyrus. 

500 Rise of Maya civilization in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. Their Second Empire, in 
Yucatan, covered the period 960-1200 A.D. 
succeeded by the Toltec Empire, 1200-1450 
A.D. Then came the Aztec Empire. 

490 Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon. 
led King Xerxes of Persia to invade Greece. 
He was checked at Thermopylz by Leonidas 
and his 300 Spartans in 480 B. C. In May, 
1939, : +» archaeologists discovere 
spears, arrows and other arms in Ther- 
mopylae Pass, corroborating ancient his- 
tory regarding the battle there in 480 B.C. 

431 Peloponnesian War began (between Athens 
and the people on the peninsula of Pelopon- 
nesus, (also called Morea); ended in 404 
B. C., when Lysander took Athens. 

334 Alexandrian Library founded; burned 47 B.C. 
and 640 A. D. 

323 Conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, 
of Greece, son of Philip of Macedon. 
264-41 First Punic War; second, 218-201; third, 

149. Hannibal crossed Alps in 218. All the 
Punic Wars were between Rome and Car- 
thage; latter city burnt in 146; rebuilt by 
Julius Caesar, finally destroyed by Saracens 

(Arabs) in 689 A.D. ; 

60 First triumvirate in Rome; Pompey, Caesar 
and Crassus; 58-51 Caesar conquered Gaul 
and Britain. The latter was abandoned in 
436 A. D., and Gaul evacuated 464-476 A. D. 

44 Assassination of Julius Caesar, in the Senate 
House at Rome, Mch. 15. The Second 
Triumvirate (Octavius, Anthony, and Le- 
pidus) was formed in 43. 

31 Battle of Actium; defeat of Anthony by Oc- 
tavius Caesar, who conquered Egypt from 
Queen Cleopatra and made it a Roman 
meagre in 30 B. C. Cleopatra and An- 

ony killed themselves. Cleopatra had a 
son, Caesarion, by Julius Caesar; by An- 
thony she had two sons, Alexander and 
Ptolemy, and a daughter, Cleopatra Selene, 
who became Queen of Mauritania. Caesar- 
ion was slain by order of Octavius. 

4 Birth of Jesus Christ. 


THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


; Ag The Crucifixion. The death of Jesus on the 


eross took place on the equivalent of Fri- 
day, April 7, according to astronomical 
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War Casualties, Chronology of the Year; 
Tables of Rulers, Authors, etc. 
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calculations by Dr. Oswald Gerhard, emeri- 
tus professor at the Konigstadt Realgym- 
nasium, Berlin, who concludes also, tha 
the Savior was 30 years old at the time of 
: his death. This was in the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Tiberius. Designation by 
Pope Pius XI of 1933 as a Holy Year con- 
tinued the Roman Catholic Church in its 
ancient belief that the Crucifixion was on 
= mad Friday, April 3, 33 A.D. 
aden 43 The Roman Emperor, Claudius, husband of 
ae Messalina, took with him to Britain many 
elephants, camels, and African black men, 
Bea with which his generals defeated the Bri- 
eter ta)" tons at the Battle of Brentwood, between 
: London and Colchester. The blacks were 
used to slash with sharp knives the legs 
of the horses of the British chariots. 
61 Queen Boadicea and her English army_cap- 
tured and burned London and put 70,000 
to the sword; in the same year she was de- 


pei? feated by the Romans, under Paulinus, 
he who massacred 80,000; she poisoned herself 
ats to death. ‘ ; 
-—s« 64 ‘Burning of Rome; first persecution of Chris- 
tians, under Emperor Nero. Among the 


martyrs, it is said, were the Apostles Peter 
and Paul. The persecutions were renewed 
under Domitian, in 95; and were continued 
at intervals until and under Diocletian, 

a! 303-313. 

0. Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. 

79 Pompeii and Herculaneum destroyed by erup- 

tion of Mt. Vesuvius. Re Wey? 

313 Constantine converted to Christianity; bap- 
tized in 337, on his deathbed; Christianity 
discarded by his successor, Julian, in 361, 

Ee but restored by Jovian in 363. 

: 323 Council Nicaea; Nicene creed formulated. 

330 Roman capital moved to Byzantium, hence- 
ae forth known as Constantinople. 

_ 410 Sacking of Rome by Alaric, the Goth; by 

~ Genseric, in_455; city taken by Odoacer, in 

; 416; by the Goths, in 546; by Narses, in 553. 
476 End of the Western Roman Empire. The 

* Wied City of Rome was destroyed, not by the 

Goths but by an earthquake, according to 

antiquarians who base their conclusions 

on an examination of the remains of the 

Trajan Forum. Row on row of immense 

granite columns were found lying on their 

D sides in perfect alignment. 

_5%0 Mohammed born, at Mecca; fled to Medina 

a the Hejira) in 622; poisoned to death by a 

My ___»_Jewess, it is said, in 632. 

624-32 Saracen conquest of Arabia; of Persia, 
‘ . _ 632-651; of Syria, 634-637; of Egypt, 640- 
646; the Saracens (Arab Mohammedans) 
crossed the Mediterranean into Spain in 
711 and founded the Moorish Kingdom 
there in 756; last of the Moors driven from 
power in 1492, with the fall of the King- 
a, dom of Granada. In- 1518 the Moors 
ro a: founded the piratical states of Algiers and 
ea! Tunis, in North Africa. 

930 Vikings established first Parliament in Ice- 

in 


Pek? lend, ‘ 

640 Library of Alexandria, Egypt (700,000 volumes 

or rolls), burned by order of Caliph Omar. 

For 6 months they were fed as fuel to the 

, public baths. 

982 Erik (The Red) Thorvaldson, father of Lief 

* Ericson (Eriksson) is said to have dis- 
covered the east coast of Greenland. 

- 1000 Lief ‘Ericson, of Iceland, sailed with his 
Norse men to what is pueees to have 
been the New England coast. 

1014 Brian Boru (Boroimhe), Irish King and his 

TT) * troops defeated the Danish invaders, at 

‘Clontarf. He and his son and grandson 

‘ were slain in battle. . 

020 Jews banished from England by Canute; they 

¥ returned in 1066; banished again, in 1290; 

“or - eve ues admitted them, in 1650. 

66 Battle of Hastings, conquest of England b 
f William of Normandy. » 

096-99 The first of the Crusades (Godfrey of 
Bouillon, leader); capture of Jerusalem; 
second Crusade, 1147-49, under Conrad III 
and Louis VII; third, 1189-92, under Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, Philip II, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, Acre captured; fourth, 1202-4, un- 

der Count Baldwin of Flanders: fifth, 1228- 
9, under Frederick II; sixth, 1248-54, under 

Louis IX (St. Louis). The first Crusaders 
established the Latin Kingdom of Jerusa- 
Jem, a feudal monarchy, 1100-1291. One of 

their leaders was Peter the Hermit, a 

— preacher, 

1191 Teutonic Order, Military Knights, established 

. in the Holy Land to take care of the sick 

and wounded in the Third Crusade. On 
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their return to Germany the: subdu 
Chrbiaized by Papal authority the peo: 
of Prussia. ¢ < 
1206 Genghis Khan, founder of Mogul MF ete 
Empire, begins his rule, conquers China, 
1215; Central Asia, 1221; under_his son 
Ogdai, the Tartars swept over Hungary, 
Poland, Silesia, and Moravia. “= 
1215 King John of England granted Magna Carta 
“(June 19-July 15?) to the Barons. He did 
not sign the document which did not grant . 
trial by jury in the modern sense. Runny- — 
mede Meadow, on the South side of the 
Thames and Charter Island, in the river, 
on one of the other of which the charter 
was signed, were given to Britain by Lady 
Fairhaven, daughter of the late H. H. 
Rogers, a New York capitalist. She bought 
them in 1929. 2 : ’ 
1233 The Inquisition established in Spain by Pope 
Gregory IX: revived there in 1480, when ~— 
185,000 Jews fied, leaving in Spain 50,000 
Jews who had become baptized as Roman 
Catholics; inquisition suppressed by Na- 
poleon in Spain in 1808; restored in 1814; 
the Holy Office abolished in 1834. The 
aoa soon after its establishment, 
included sorcery (witchcraft) within its 
jurisdiction and classed it with heresy. _ 
1259-92 Reign of Mongol Emperor, Kublai Khan, 
at Pekin China. . 
1282 ‘‘Sicilian Vespers,’’ massacre of thousands of 
French Mch. 30, at Palermo, Italy. J 
1295 First regular English Parliament, composed 
of the clergy, barons, and knights, presided 
fs over by the King, Edward I. 
1348 Outbreak of the ‘‘Black Death’ plague in 


Europe. t 
1360 Birth of Richard Whittington, who died in — 
1423; after having been thrice Lord Mayor — 
of London. The story of ‘‘Whittington and 
his cat’’ persists to this day. ry 
1381 Wat Tyler’s rebellion, England. * 
1415 John Huss burned at stake at Constance, in 
Baden, July 6 or 7; his friend, Jerome -o: 
Prague, was burned there on May 30, 1416. 
1431 Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, was burned 
at the stake, May 30, at Rouen, in France, 
at the age of nineteen. She had eae 


ot 


x 
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found guilty of sorcery and heresy. The 
prosecutor was the Bishop of Beauvais. — 
backed by the University of Paris. At the 
head of royal French soldiery she had 
driven the English troops, in 1429, from 
the City of Orleans, but they captured her © 


in 1430. 
1453 Constantinople taken by the Turks May 29, 
and made capital of the Ottoman Empire. 
1476 William Caxton inaugurated English printing 
in England, near Westminster Abbey, Lon- “ 
don. In 1474, in Bruges; Belgium, w: 
Colard Mansion, he had issued his Recuye 
of the Historyes of Troye, the first book 
printed in English. His Dictes and Sayings 
of the Philosophers, published in 1477, is 
said to have been the first book actually 
printed in England. Pie 
1481 The African slave trade was begun, by Portu- 
guese, and by 1777 over 9,000,000 Negroes 
had been carried to other continents. 7. 
1484 Bull issued by Pope Innocent VIII condemn- 
ing witchcraft, which he said was preva- 
lent in South Germany. There were other 
papal bulls or briefs in 1500, 1521, and 1533. 
Up to 1698 about 100,000 so-called witches 
were executed, mostly by burning, in Ger- — 


- many. : 
1492 Christopher Columbus (Cristoforo Colombo) — 
discovered America Oct. 12 when he Enea 
an island (Guanahani) in the Bahamas 
supposed to have been (Watlings Island) — 
San Salvador. But according to Prof. Luis 
Ulloa, Director of the Peruvian Nation: 
Library, at Lima, Columbus first: visite 
America on a voyage with Danish corsairs, 
who sailed from Iceland to Greenland, Lab- _ 
rador, Newfoundland, and the American — 
continent. Who was Columbus? It is now 
said that he was the son of a wool weaver of 
Genoa, Italy, belonged to a family of con- 
verted Jews which had settled about 1391 
Genoa, having come from Catalonia, I 
fa. 


Indian voyage, he left 40 of his men 
found the colony of Navidad, maybe ont ‘ . 
north coast of Haiti. When he retu i 
the colony and ail the Beenie Susauage 
-and a: e Spaniards were gone 
probably killed by the natives. beet pi 


Memorable Dates 


—— Jews expelled from Spain. Banishment of 
1499, that of 
ous fad been expelled in His sone atu ry: 
I e entury. 

1497 John Cabot discovered or explored east Beast 
of Canada, June 24. His son Sebastian ac- 
companied him on the second voyage, in 


1498 Savonarola burned as a heretic, at Florence, 
Italy, May 23. , 

1513 Ponce de Leon landed in Florida, April 8, at 
St. Augustine, but that place was not acs 
tually settled until 1565, when Gen. Aviles 
de Menendez was sent from Spain with 
soldiers to drive away a colony of Hugue- 
nots, under Jean Ribault, that had lo- 
cated somewhat to the north. 

— Battle of Flodden Field, in Northumber- 
land County, England, Sept. 9, where the 
troops of Henry VIII, defeated the Scots 
under James IV and slew him. 

— Balboa discovered Pacific Ocean, Sept. 25. 

1517 The Reformation began in Germany, perse- 
cution of Protestants commenced in France: 
Luther was excommunicated by the diet 
at Worms on April 17, 1521; he published 
his German Bible in 1534; rn, Nov. 10, 
1483; married, June 13, 1525, Catharine von 
“Bora, a former nun; he died Feb. 18, 1546. 

1519-21 Conquest of Mexico by Cortez, who de- 
feated Montezuma, the emperor, and es- 
tablished a kingdom; Mexico became inde- 
pendent in 1821; a republic was declared in 
1823; an empire under Archduke Maximilan 
of Austria was established, in 1864; he was 
shot, in 1867, and the republic was re- 


stored. 

1524 Giovanni de Verrazzano, a Florentine, ex- 
plored the coast of North America from 
Newfoundland to Florida, discovered New 
York Bay, and named the country New 


France. 

1526 William Tyndale’s translation of the New 
Testament whieh he had begun in 1525 in 
Cologne, was published in England. In 1536 
he was convicted of heresy, in Antwerp, 
Belgium, and was burned at the stake, 


Oct. 6. 

1530.Reading of the Augsburg Confession, em- 
bodying Martin Luther’s views, to the Diet 
there, June 25._ 

1531-35 Marquis Francisco Pizarro conquered Peru. 

1534 Act of Supremacy makes the King head of 
the Church of England; ends Papal power 

; there. 

— Society of Jesus (Jesuits) formed, Aug. 15. It 
is said that it was only, at that time, a tem- 
porary union that bound together S. Igna- 
tius Loyola and his companions, and that 
the formal and final union dates from Sept. 
27, 1540, when it was confirmed by a bull 
from Pope Paul III. 

_ 1535 First English Bible translated and issued by 
Miles Coverdale. In 1539 he printed Crom- 
well’s Bible; he edited Cranmer’s Bible in 


1540. 

1536-39 Monasteries closed in England. 

1540 Francisco Coronado of Salamanca, Spain, 
who had gone to Mexico in 1535, organized 
there an expedition and, 1540-42, explored 
what is now Arizona and New Mexico in 
search of the ‘‘Seven Cities of Cibola’’ 
(Zuni Pueblos?) and rumored stores of gold 
and silver, 

1541 Executions of so-called witches began in 
England; the victims numbered 130 up to 
1682. Some were burned at the stake, 
others lost their heads by the axe. 

1545 Council of Trent in the Austrian Tyrol, con- 
vened Dec. 13, and lasted until Dec. 3, 1563. 
It was called to condemn the doctrines of 
Luther and Calvin. 


1546 Persecutions and executions of Protestants 


began in Scotland after the assassination 
of the Regent, Cardinal Beaton, at St. An- 
drews. In 1560 Parliament abolished the 
lurisdiction of the Pope in Scotland, Aug. 


ter were burned at the stake at Ox- 
ford, Oct. 16; Archbishop Cranmer of Can- 
terbury, Mch. 21, 1556; 277 burned at the 
j stake in Queen Mary’s reign. 
1568 Ivan IV, the Terrible, Czar of Russia, or- 
ganized 


4. 
1555 Bishops Ridley of London and Latimer of 
Worces 


a band < a eran ee 
niki) and ‘‘purged’’ s coun [) 

ea plotted to kill his son. Hundreds 
were tried and executed as traitors. Finally 
the Oprichniki were “‘purged,’’ and their 
chiefs, Basmaner and Skurator, were killed, 
as traitors, Ivan proposed to Queen Eliza- 
beth of England, but she declined his offer. 
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1572 St. Bartholomew Day massacre of Huguenots 
Protestants) at Paris, France, Aug. 24, 
ollowing the marriage of Henry of Na- 
varre and Margaret of Valois. Armed 
conflicts between the Huguénots under 
Bourbon nobles, and the Catholics, under 
the Guise family, ended for a time with 
the signing, April 13, 
a royal edict, giving religious toleration to 
the Huguenots. But hostilities were re- 
newed in’ 1624, and in 1685 the edict of 
Nantes was revoked by Louis XIV. The 
Code Napoleon restored Protestant rights, 
religious and civil. 

1579 Sir Francis Drake went ashore in Marin 
County, California, and nailed a metal plate 
to a post, claiming that region for Queen 
Elizabeth of England. He named it Nova 
Albion, The plate was found in June, 1936. 

1587 Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, Feb. 8. 
Her secretary, Rizzio, had been assassi- 
nated in March, 1566. 

—— Virginia Dare, first child of English parents 
in Colony of Virginia, born at Roanoke 
Island, Aug. 18, seven days after Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s colonists arrived there from over- 
seas. His first party settled there in 1584 
and disappeared. 

1588 Spanish Armada defeated, July 21-29,, by a 
British fleet, which sent flaming ships into 
the midst of the enemy’s craft. The Ar- 
mada consisted of 132 armed craft with 
33,000 men, including 150 monks and the 
Vicar of the Inquisition, sent by Phillip IT. 

1598 First attempt at colonization, in Acadia; Mar- 
guis de la Roche lands 60 convicts on Sable 


Island. 

1602 Capt. Bartholomew Gosnold, of Falmouth, 
England (the first known white man to set 
foot on New England, landed at .South 
Dartmouth, near New Bedford, Mass. May 


15. ‘. 

1603 Crowns of England and Scotland joined, Mch. 
24, under James VI of Scotland, who be- 
came James I, and on Oct. 24, 1604, was pro- 
claimed ‘‘King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland’’; legislative union on May 1, 


1707. 

1605 Gunpowder plot by Guy Faux (or Fawkes) to 

ex ry British Parliament discovered, 
ov. 4. 

1607 Jamestown, Va., settled, May 13, under Capt. 
John Smith, with 105 Cavaliers in 3 ships. 
At Jamestown, on July 30, 1619, they con- 
vened the first representative assembly in 
America. They had landed at Cape Henry 
on April 26, 1607. 

1609 Henry Hudson, in ‘Half Moon,” went up 
Hudson River, Sept. 11; discovered Man- 
hattan Island, Sept. 4. Samuel Cham- 
plain of France, advancing from the north, 
discovered Lake Cnamplain, July 4. 

1610 Thomas West (Baron Delawarr) Governor 
of Virginia, sailed into Delaware Bay, but 
did not colonize in what is now Delaware. 

1614 Captain Hunt, who accompanied Capt. John 
Smith on a tour of the New England coast, 
kidnapped 27 Indians and carried them to 
Malaga for sale as slaves. 

1618 Thirty Years War began in Germany (Bo- 
hemia) between Catholics and Protestants; _ 
ended in 1648 with the Peace of Westphallia, 
Alsace was given to France, Swiss inde- 
pendence was recognized, and the German 
states got their religious and political 
rights, as did Sweden under Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

—— Sir Walter Raleigh beheaded at London, Oct. 
29. He had been convicted in 1603 with 
Lords Cobham and Gray of treason in 
having plotted to put Arabella Stuart on 
the English throne in place of James I. 

1619 Slavery introduced into American Colonies 
in Aug., when 20 African negroes were 
landed from a Dutch ship, at Jamestown, 
Va. Many American Indians captured in 
warfare in New England were sold into 
slavery in the West Indies. : 

1620 Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, Dec. 21. 
They were English, but some had dwelt 
since 1608 in Holland. The latter party 
went from Holland to Southampton on the 
“Speedwell,’’ where that vessel was aban- 
doned, and most of them came to America 
on the ‘‘Mayflower.’’ The compact signed 
in Provincetown Harbor before landing 
bore 41 names; the entire company aboard 
numbered 101 persons. The captain was 
Christopher Jones, of Harwich, England. — 
The Pilgrims on the ‘‘Mayfiower’’ were ~ 
bound for New York when they left Hol- 
land, but landed at Plymouth by mistake, 


1598, at Nantesy-of” 
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Priscilla Molines, a French woman, daugh- 

ter of Guillaume Molines, was one of those 

on the Mayflower. By her marriage to John 

Alden, she became an ancestor of John 

Adams, second President. 

1624 The ship ‘‘New Netherland” arrived at what 
is now N. Y. City in May, let 8 men off 
to take possession, and went up the Hud~- 
son to Albany. In 1626 (May 4) Peter 
Minuit arrived at N. Y. City from Holland, 
and on May 6 he bought the island from the 
Indians. As early as 1613, Dutch traders 
had built a few huts at_the Battery, to 
trade with the Indians; Fort Nassau was 
built in 1615. 

1638 In March. an expedition on two ships, Kal- 
mar Myckel (Key of Kalmar) and Vogel 
Grip (Bird Griffin) which had left_Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, in Nov. 1637, under com- 
mand of Peter Minuit, arrived in Min- 
quas Kill (Christiana River) within the 
limits of the present city of Wilmington, 
Delaware. There they built a fort, and 
ANeft there a colony of 13 soldiers. That 
was the origin of the State of Delaware. 
Many Finns were among the early settlers. 

1644 Manchus established their dynasty in China, 
at Pekin. It lasted without interruption 
until Feb. 12, 1912, when Pu Yi, son of 
Prince Ch’un and nephew of the late Em- 
eror Kuang Hsu, abdicated. He became 

mperor of Manchukuo on Mch. 1, 1934. 

1649 King Charles I beheaded at London, Jan. 30, 
after a trial for treason, and condemna- 
tion by the House of Commons sitting as 
a High Court, at which but 67 of the 135 
members were present. He had ruled 11 
years without a Parliament. 

— The Maryland General Assembly passed ‘‘an 
Act Concerning Religion,’’ which has been 
called the pioneer toleration law in Amer- 
ica. It authorized public places of worship 
for the Anglican Church. A law punished 
all mutinous and seditious speeches and 

se acts by imprisonment during pleasure, fine, 
banishment, boring of the tongue, slitting 
the nose, cutting off one ear or both ears, 
whipping, branding with a red-hot iron 
on the hand or forehead, according as the 
court should think suitable. Other pun- 
ishments were losing the right hand and 
being nailed by the ears to the pillory. 

1656 Anne Hibbins hanged as a witch at Salem, 


ass. 

1660 John Bunyan, a tinker, imprisoned at Bed- 
ford, England, in November, for unlawful 
preaching. He was released in 1672, after 
having written part of Pilgrim’s Progress. 

1664 New Amsterdam surrendered by Dutch to 
_English, Sept 8; became New York. 

1666 Fire in London, England, covered 436 acres, 
destroyed 13,200 houses and 89 churches, 
including St. Paul’s, Sept. 2-6. The fire 
followed the Great Plague of 1665 which 
killed 68,000 in London and thousands else- 
where in England. Fires kept going to kill 
the vapors of the pestilence were blamed 
for the Great Conflagration. 

1669 In Sweden, in one of the final outbursts of 
the witchcraft mania, 38 children, seven to 
sixteen years of age, in Mohra and Elfdal, 
who had accused themselves, were 
executed. 

1676 Indian Chief, King Philip (Metasomet), a son 
of Massasoit, hunted down and killed, Aug. 
12, at Mt. Hope, R. I., by whites under 
Capt. Benj. Church. That ended one of the 
fiercest wars in New England colonial times. 
It was Massasoit who had welcomed the 
Pilgrims of the Mayflower. 

1691 The first post office in the United States was 
organized under a royal patent granted to 
Thomas Neale. 

1692 ‘‘Witchcraft delusion’ at Danvers (Salem 

illage), Mass.; 16 women and 5 men were 
tried, convicted and hanged between June 
an ept. 

— Port Royal, Jamaica, W. I., destroyed by 

tee a a | pees : 
arthquake and eruption of Mt. Etna, in 
Sicily, 60,000 killed, Sept. cal 

1694 Thence to 1744 Massachusetts passed statutes 
offering bounties for the scalps of Indian 
rebels and enemies. The price for male 
scalps ran as high as £100, females were 
Jess, children 10 years of age £10. In Vir- 
ginia and Carolina and in the Colony of 
New Plymouth, Indians could be sold for 
debt and for stealing. 

1701 St A ata Kidd, American ship-master, 


9 of his men, hanged in London, May 


Memorable Dates 


24, for piracy. He had been commissioned 
by the British Government to capture pi- 
rates, but he also seized, or his crew did, an 
English ship, as well as the Great Mo- 
gul’s vessel, the Quedah Merchant, and the 
East Indian trader craft, Rouparelle, which 
carried French passes. This angered the 
British East India Company. 

1703 Earthquake in Japan, 200,000 killed, Feb. 2. 

1704 Gibraltar taken by the English from Spain, 
July 24; formally ceded to Britain by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, April 11, 1713. 

1707 Union of England and Scotland. 

1712 Slave insurrection in N. Y. City, April 6; 
quickly suppressed; 6 negroes killed them- 
selves; 21 others were executed. 

1713 Peace of Utrecht, April 11, among Great 
Britain, France and the allies. It ended 
the wars of Queen Anne, secured the 
Protestant succession in England, and sepa- 
rated France from Spain. In England 
the Company of Merchants got exclusive 
trading rights in South America, for which 
it agreed to wipe out the war debt. The 
capital was increased to £10,000,000. Not 
much trading was done. Meantime thou- 
~sands of investors had paid ten times the 
par value of shares. Then the crash 
came, This was the South Sea Bubble. 

1717 Triple Alliance of England, Holland and 
France against Spain, Jan. 

1720 Mississippi Scheme bursts. John Law, a 
Scot who had fied from England after he 
killed a man in a duel, and who had 
formed in France a colonial trading com- 
pany, got the government to give the 
company control of currency and finance. 
Shares were sold at 15 times par value. 
Then there was a run on the bank, and 
the whole scheme blew up, ruining the 
investors. Law fled to Italy. , 

1727 (Some say 1722) Last legal trial in Scotland 
for witchcraft. The victim, an old woman 
of Dornoch, was tried, convicted and was 
stuffed into a pitch barrel in June and 
burned to death. Her daughter also was 
convicted, but escaped from prison. 

1135 Freedom of the press in the United States 
established by the acquittal, by a jury, at 
N. Y. City, of John Peter Zenger, of a 
charge of libel for having criticized the ad- 
ministration of Gov. Cosby. The trial be- 
gan on Aug. 4. He died in 1746. His 
Weekly Journal was continued for 3 years 
by his wife and son. 

1741 Negro (slave) plot in May to burn N. Y. 
City; 13 were burned at the stake, 18 
hanged, 71 transported; among whites 
hanged were John Ury, an Episcopal domi- 
nie; 2 pears burned at stake, Hacken- 


Sack, . 

1746 Battle of Culloden (Drumossie Moor) near 
Inverness, where the English defeated the 
Scots, April 16, under Prince Charles, 
Stuart Pretender, who died at Rome, 1788. 

1747 Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, Scottish Jacob- 
ite, supporter of the Pretender, executed 

, at London, for treason, April 9; last per- 
son beheaded by legal process in England. 

1754-63 French and Indian War in America. On 
May 28, 1754, Washington led a company 
of Virginia militia and defeated the French 
near Brownsville, Pa.; his: first fight. The 
contest was between the British and the 
French for possession of the Ohio coun- 
try, from the Appalachian Mountains to 
the Mississippi River. The British claimed 
oan Gt ee Fi, Indians. The 

e claime eir own 

is aettiement.. discovery and 
arthquake in Portugal, 50,00! 

1765 Epona Ratt tea é aes, 
amp Act enacted by Parliament, March 22, 

—— N. Y., R.I., Del.; Mass., Conn., N. v.; eee 
She Koes ie Cc. oe er ie Act oe ress at 

aw ‘and issued a Dec’ 

1769 PRLS Kae iam ee 1 angrioniee 

.Napoleon Bonaparte apoleon I) born 
15 on the Island of Corsica, me the Meak: 
terranean; died in exile, May 5, 1821, on 
the Island of St. Helena, where inspection 
of his body revealed a deep bayonet wound 
received in the siege of Toulon. 

1770 Boston Massacre, March 5, three killed, 8 
wounded by British regular troops. . ks 

1772 First partition of Poland; second, 1793; third 
1795. Before the first partition the eastern 

Polish boundary ran along Dnieper and 

oe Rivers. soe - the country was 

le among ussia, 

rat woth . Austria, and 


again 
more, 
Philadelphia, Mch.-4, 1777-Sept. 18, 1777; 
in Lancaster, Pa., Sept. 27, 1777 (one day): 
in York, Pa., Sept. 30, 1777-June 27, 1778; 
at ot gS July 2, 1778-June 21, -1783: 


Dec. 1776-Mch. 4, 1777; in 


Princeton, N June 30, 1783-Nov. 4, 1783: 

in Annapolis, Md., Nov. 26, 1783-June 3, 

1784, at Trenton, N. J., Nov. 1, 1784-Dec. 

24, 1784; in New York City, with inter- 
vals, Jan. 11, 1785-Mch. 2, 1789. 

1775 First blood of the American War of Inde- 
pendence shed—Westminster (Vt.) Massa- 
cre, March 13. The chief battles of the 
Revolution were— 
1775—April 19, Concord, Mass.; April 19, 
Lexington, Mass.; May 10, Ticonderoga, 
N. Y.; June 17, Bunker Hill, Mass.; Nov. 

13, Montreal, Can.; Dec. 31, Quebec, Can. 


1776—June 28, Ft. Moultrie, S. C.; Aug. 
27, Long Island _(Brooklyn-Flushing): 
Sept. 16, Harlem Heights, N. Y. City: 
Oct. 28, White Plains, Y¥.; Nov. 16 


Ft. Washington, N. Y. City; Nov. 18, Ft. 


Lee, N. J.; Dec. 26, Trenton, N. J 


1777—Jan. 3, Princeton, N. J.; July 6, 
Ticonderoga, N. Y.; Aug. 6, Oriskany, 
- ¥.; Aug. 16, Bennington, Vt.; Sept. 11, 
z Brandywine, Del.; Sept. 19-Oct. 7, Saratoga 


a. 

1778—June 28, Monmouth, N. J. (a draw); 
July 3, Wyoming, Pa., massacre; Aug. 29, 
Quaker Hill, R. I.; Dec. 29, Savannah, Ga. 
1779—Oct. 8, Savannah, Ga. 


1780—Aug. 16, Camden, S. C.; Oct. 7, 
King’s Mountain, S. C. 

178i—Jan. 17, Cowpens, S. C.; Mch. 15, 
Guilford Court House, N. C.; Sept. 8 


Eutaw Springs, S. C.; Sept. 28, Oct. 19, 
Yorktown, Va., where Cornwallis, attacked 
and overcome by the allied American and 
French forces under Washington and 
Rochambeau, surrendered. 

— Paul Revere’s midnight ride, Boston to Lex- 
ington, was on April 18-19, to warn the 
Middlesex villagers that British troops 
were marching to seize military _supplies 
of the Minute Men in Concord. He made 
Many other rides to warn colonists, and 
on secret missions, one of them to New 


York City. 

—— First British flag hauled down at sea in the 
American Revolution when the sloop Unity, 
Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien, captured Brit- 
ish armed tender, Margaretta, off Machias, 
Me., May 12. 

— Mecklenburg, North Carolina, so-called Dec- 
laration of Independence, May 20. 

— The schooner Hannah, under Nicholson 
Broughton, who had been commissioned an 
army captain by Gen. Washington, sailed 
from Beverly, Mass, on Sept 5, and the 
next day captured a British vessel. The 
Hannah, owned by Col. John Glover, offi- 
elally ranks as the ‘‘mother’’ of the Navy. 

1776 In Williamsburg, Va., May 6, the fifth revo- 
lutionary convention in Virginia convened 
and adopted the first constitution of a free 
and independent state; on May 15 it called 
on the Continental Congress to declare the 
Colonies free and independent. e 

— Tom Paine published ‘Common Sense’’ in 
Philadelphia, in January, in behalf of the 
American cause. 

— Declaration of Independence si . July 4. 

— Nathan Hale, tia eens -— a ml anne ha 

as an American spy; a 

the fire in N. Y. City 


11, when an American fieet under Benedict 
Arnold was defeated by a British fleet under 


Guy Carlton. 
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—— Washington crossed the Delaware River, Dec. 
25-26, and defeated the British at Trenton. 
One account says Washington’s troops 
crossed on the ice. Other accounts report 
boats and rafts were used. The troops 
marched 9 miles from McKonkeys (Mc- 


Conkeys) Ferry, now Washington Crossingy~ 


N. J., to Trenton. 
1777 Stars and Stripes flag adopted by Continental 
Congress; June 14. 

Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union, adopted by Continental Congress, 
Nov. 15; ratified by the 13 States (Feb. 5, 
1778-March 1. 1781) and announced by the 
Congress as formally ratified on Mch 1, 


781. 

Franklin negotiated U. S. treaty with France, 
recognizing American independence, Feb. 6. 

In retaliation for the Wyoming Valley mas- 
Sacre of American settlers, in 1778, com- 
mitted by a force of 800 Seneca Indians 
and British soldiers, Gen. John Sullivan 
and his Continental troops, in August, 
burned the crops and villages in southern- 
middle N. Y. State, at Newtown (Elmira) 
and 40 other places. 

Bank of Philadelphia chartered (first in 
U._S.). March 1. : 

—— No-Popery riots in London, England, under 
lead of Lord George Gordon, May 10; 
June 2-9. 

Major Andre captured, Sept. 23; hanged Oct. 
2, on a hill in view of the mansion of John 
De Wint, Tappan, N. Y., where Gen. Wash- 
ington and staff were quartered. It has 
been said that the plot to deliver West 
Point to the British was instigated by 
Peggy Shippen, American wife of Bene- 
dict Arnold, as revealed by ‘‘code’’ letters 
between ‘her and Maj. Andre. 

Preliminary peace articles between U. S. and 
Great Britain, signed in Paris, Nov. 30; 
definitive treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Con- 
gress ratified on Jan. 14, 1784. George III 
of England paid about $6,000,000 to the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel for the use of 
nearly 30,000 Hessian troops in his war with 
the American Colonies, Of this number 
12,500 were killed or they deserted; 17,000 
went back to their homes. The Revolution 
had driven 40,000 loyalists from the United 
States into Canada. 

‘Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 
18,-Nov. 3; British evacuated New York, 
Nov. 25% Washington delivered his farewell 
address at Fraunces’s Tavern, N. Y¥., Dec. 
4; resigned his army commission, Dec. 23, 
and retired to Mt. Vernon, Va. 

—— Massachusetts Supreme Court outlawed slav- 

ery because of the words in the State Bill 

of Rights, ‘‘all men are born free and 


equal.’’ 
Earthquake in Calabria, Italy, 60,000 killed 


—— First U. S. Government post office opened in 
N. Y. City, Nov. 28. 

First free hydrogen balloon ascension, in 
France, by P. de Rozier and Marquis d’Ar- 
landes, at Paris, Nov. 21, in a Montgolfier 
holding 60,000 cu. ft. of gas. 
balloon flight across the Channel, between 
Dover and Guignes, was made by Blanchard 
and Jeffries, Jan. 7, 1785. The first bal- 
loon voyage in the United States was made 
by Blanchard, of France, in George Wash- 
ington’s presence, at Philadelphia, landing 
at Woodbury, N. J., Jan. 9, 1793. 

First daily paper in the United States, the 
“Pennsylvania Evening Post and_ Daily 
Advertiser,’’ issued in Philadelphia by 
Benjamin Towne, editor and publisher. 

1784 First successful daily paper in the 
United States, the ‘‘Pennsylvania Packet 
and Daily Advertiser,” in Philadelphia, 
Sept. 21, John Dunlap and D. C, Claypoole, 
publishers. The first Sunday paper, the 
“Sunday Monitor,’’ appeared Dec. 18, 1796, 
in Baltimore. 

—John Fitch operated his steamboat on Dela- 


ware River. 
1787 Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, led by 
Capt. Daniel Shays; the attempt to seize 
U. S. Arsenal in item jetea baad 
—— U. 8S. Constitution drawn up at a convention 
of delegates from the States in Philadelphia, 
May 14; ratified by Convention, Sept. 17. 
1788 Warren Hastings, Gov. Gen’l of India, put 
on trial before Hee Powgi = London, Feb. 
; acquitted Apri y 
One the British, Jan. 26, at 
the continent 


1779 


1780 


1782 


1783 


— Australia settled by 
Port Jackson. The name of 
up to 1814 was New Holland. 


The first - 
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1789 First U. S. Congress met, N. Y., Mch. 4, 
1789-Mch. 3, 1791. The sessions did not ac- 
tually begin until April 6, 1789. There were 
3 sessions. J 

—— Washington inaugurated President, April 

, in Federal Hall, New York City. 

— The French Revolution began, June 20, when 
the delegates to the Third Estate (Com- 
mons) met in the tennis court and took an 
oath not to disband until the King had 
granted France a constitution; Bastile 
stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state 
Yeleased. France was declared a_limited 
monarchy, under Louis XVI; Mirabeau 
died April 2, 1791; the King and family 
arrested June 21, 1791; Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal set up on Aug. 19, 1792; National 
Convention opened Sep. 17, 1792, and a re- 
public was established on Sep. 22; King 
Louis was tried and condemned and was 
beheaded on Jan. 21, 1793; the Reign of 
Terror began May 31, 1793; Charlotte Cor- 
day stabbed Marat July 13, 1793; the 
Queen was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793, Mme. 
Roland on Nov. 8; Countess du Barry 
(Jeanne Becu) on Dec. 6, 1793; Danton on 
April 5, 1794, Robespierre on June 4, 1794; 
Revolutionary Tribunal abolished on Dec. 
15, 1794; Louis XVII died in prison on 
June 8, 1795; peace was made with Prussia, 
the great revolution ended. Napoleon was 
declared First Consul on Noy. 10, 1799, and 
on Aug. 2 was made Consul for Life. He 
proclaimed himself Emperor on May 18, 
ne and on Dec. 2 was crowned by the 

ope. 

— U. S. Supreme Court created, September. 

— Mutiny on the British ship Bounty, April 28; 
Capt. William Bligh and 18 sailors set 
adrift in a launch. They rowed 3,618 miles 
to Timor, near Java. The Bounty, in com- 
mand of Fletcher Christian, rebel mate 
Sailed to Tahiti, where some of the muti- 
neers stayed. The ship, with 8 of the crew 

» and 18 Polynesians of whom 12 were 
women, went to Pitcairn Islands, arriving 
there in 1790. They burned the vessel after 
landing the food and tools. 

1791 Anthracite coal discovered, in Carbon County, 
Pennsylvania. > 

1792 U. S. Congress established the mint, in Phil- 
adelphia, April 2. 

179% Whiskey Insurrection, in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, in the summer, in defiance of the 
Congress Act of 1791 impoging a tax on 
domestic distilled spirits. ederal troops 
(militia men) ended the outbreak in Sep- 
tember. 

1795 Triple Alliance formed by Great Britain, 
Russia and Austria, Sept. 28. 

— Orangemen, society of, organized in North of 
Ireland to support Protestant religion. 

1796 Vaccination discovered by Jenner. 

1797 Earthquake on west coast South America, 
41,000 killed at Quito, Feb. 4. 

— U.S. Frigate, Constellation, launched at 
Baltimore, Sept. 7; Frigate, Constitution 
(‘Old Ironsides’’) launched at Boston, Sept. 
20; reconditioned in 1930. The Frigate, 
United States had been launched at Phila- 
delphia on July 10, 1797. The three vessels 
were designed by Joshua Humphreys, a 
Quaker of Philadelphia. 

1798 The Irish rebellion began in May. It cost 
150,000 fatalities among the Irish and over 
20,000 among the English; suppressed in 


1799. 

1800 Sixth Congress (2nd session) met 
time) in Washington, Nov. wt Ser Arse 

1801 Union of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan. 1; 
‘first Parliament of United Kingdom. 

1802 U. S. Military Academy at West Point estab- 
lished, March 16; opened July 4. 

1803 Bee eee peeeee Tenet war, 

— Robe: mmet convicted of treason; - 
cuted in Dublin,: Sept. 19. a 

— French flag lowered and Stars and Stripes 
raised midday, Dec. 20, at New Orleans, 
marking the passing of foreign sovereignty 
over the vast Louisiana Territory which 
Napoleon had sold to the United States. 
thie ike eam was transferred on March 

1804 Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary of the 
Treasury) and Vice-President Aaron Burr 
(former U. S. Senator from N. Y. State) 
but a native of Newark, N. J., fought a 
duel, July 11, on the Hudson’ Palisades, 
Weehawken, New Jersey. Hamilton, who 
had fired in the air, was fatally shot by 
his antagonist. 


1805 Battle of Trafalgar; death of Nelson, Oct. 21. 

1807 Fulton’s first steamboat (Clermont) trip, 
New York to Albany, Aug. 17. ; 

—— Aaron Burr was arrested in. Mississippi on a 
federal charge of treason and was put on 
trial in Richmond, Va., May 22, and was 
acquitted Sept. 1. He was charged with 
having organized an expedition of about 
a hundred men, who embarked in flatboats 
at Blennerhasset Island, on the Ohio River, 
and made their itl to New Orleans, with 
the purpose of establishing an empire that 
was to comprise the Louisiana Territory, 
a large section of the Western States and 
Mexico, with Burr as Emperor. 

1811 Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, south 
of mouth of Ohio River, destroyed small 
towns and created Reelfoot Lake, 14 miles 
long. The quakes began on Dec. 16._ 

1812 Second United States war with Great Britain, 
declared, June 18, by Congress (Senate, 
19 to 13; House, 79 to 49); garrison at Ft. 
Dearborn (Chicago) massacred by Indians, 
allies of the British, Aug. 15; Detroit sur- 
rendered to British, Aug. 16; mass meeting 
at N. Y. City denounced the war, Aug. 19; 
frigate Constitution captured the Guerriere, 
Aug. 19; frigrate, United States, commanded 
by Stephen Decatur, defeated the British 
frigate, Macedonian, off the Azores, Oct. 25. 

—— The expedition, under Napoleon, to Moscow; 
city (30,800 houses) burned by the Rus- 
sianms, Sept. 16. The French retreated with 
great losses. Intense cold, hunger, discon- 
tent, insubordination were blamed for the 
failure of the campaign. Of Napoleon’s in- 
vading army of half a million men, less 
than half came from greater France, which 
at that time included Holland, Belgium, 
Hamburg, Bremen, the Rhineland, Italian 
Piedmont, and Spanish Catalonia. His Im- 
perial Guard contained Dutch_grenadiers 
and Portuguese light horse. There were 
many Poles with the Little Corporal, under 
Marshal Poniatowski. The Rheinbunders 
were led by Marshal Wrede. 

1813 Fight between the U. S. warship, Chesapeake, 
and the British warship, Shannon, in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 30 miles from Boston, June 
1. After an engagement of 15 minutes the 
Chesapeake surrendered though her com- 
mander, James Lawrence, had cried ‘‘don’t 
give up the ship’’ as he was carried below 
deck, fatally wounded. He lost 146 men 
killed and wounded. 

—— Perry's victory on Lake Erie, Sept. 10; Buf- 
falo, N. Y., burned by Indians, Dec. 29. 
The Shawnee Indian chief, Tecumseh, was 
commissioned a Brigadier General in the 
British Army at the outbreak of the war of 
1812. He was killed on Oct. 15, 1813, in 
the battle with the Americans under Gen. 
William Henry Harrison (‘“Tippecanoe’’) 
on the Thames River in Ontario, Canada. 

—— Russia, Prussia and Austria united against 
Napoleon; he was beaten at Leipzig, Oct. 
16-19; Wellington drove the French from 


Spain. 

1814 Allies entered Paris, March 31; Napoleon 
abdicated, April 11; Louis XVIII, restored 
to throne, May 3; Congress of Vienna 
opened, Nov. 3. 4 

—— British burned the White House, Washington, 
Aug. 24; Battle of Lake Champlain, (Platts- 
burg) Macdonough’s and Macomb’s victory,. 
Sept. 11; treaty of peace between United 
States and Britain signed in Ghent, Bel- 
gium, Dec. 24. 

1815 Gen. Jackson’ defeated the British at New 
Orleans, Jan. 8. This was the news that 
was received of the signing of the peace 
enti vee was ratified by Congress on 

— Napoleon ” returned from Elba- to France 
March 1; the ‘“‘Hundred Days,’’ March 20, 
June 22; Napoleon defeated at Waterloo, 
June 18; sent to St. Helena, landed Oct. 16 
and died there May 5, 1821. 

—— Holy Alliance, so-called, formed by Russia, 
Austria and Prussia; signed at Paris, Sept. 
26; promulgated, at Frankfort, on Feb. 2, 
1816, and acceded to in 1818 by the rulers 
of England and France. One of the results 
was the Monroe Doctrine. ; 

1817 Rush-Bagot treaty signed, April 28-29, limit- 
ing naval armaments of the United States 
and Canada on the Great Lakes. 

1819 First American steamboat crossed the At- 
lantic. This was the Savannah, which was 
built at N, Y. City by Francis Ficket and 
engined by Stephen Vail. She was launched 
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Aug. 22,1818, left-Mch. 28, 1819, for Savan- 
nah; arrived there April’ 12; jeft May 22 
for Liverpool; arrived there June 20. The 
steamer went thence to Stockholm and St. 
Petersburgh; left last named Oct. 10: ar- 
rived at Savannah, Nov. 30. Her captain 
was Moses Rogers of Georgetown, N. C. 
The Savannah, divested of the engine sank 
off the Long Island, N. Y., coast. The en- 
gine was for a time in a London museum. 
The Savannah used steam, but only as 
auxiliary power. The log of her 1819 At- 
lantic voyage is owned by the U. S. Nation- 
al Museum, in Washington. 

1820 Congress, on Mch. 3, passed Henry Clay’s 
Missouri Compromise bill, by which slavery 
was allowed in that State, but not else- 
where west of the Mississippi River north 
of 36° 30’ Latitude (the southern boundary 
of Missouri). In 1854 Congress repealed the 
Missouri Compromise bill, and authorized 
the people of Kansas and Nebraska to 
decide for themselves for or against slavery. 
The Kansas-Nebraska bill, backed by 
Stephen A. Douglas, opened the Territories 
to slavery by setting up the principle of 
“squatter sovereignty.’’ (See 1857.) 

1822 Revolution in Portugal; separation of Brazil 
which proclaimed independence on Sept. 7; 
Dom Pedro was crowned emperor on Dec. 
1; he abdicated in 1831; succeeded by his 
son; a republic proclaimed in 1888; em- 

+ \eigoe in 1889 and died in Paris 


1823 Monroe Doctrine declared, Dec. 2, under 
which no European power, it was an- 
nounced, could seize territory or set up a 
government on the American continent. 

— First steamboat, the Virginia, ascended the 
Mississippi River as far as Fort Snelling 
(April 21-May 10; 729 miles). 

1824 Lafayette, who been an aide to Gen. 
Washington in the American Revolution, 
returned to this country and visited each 
of the 24 states; went back in 1825 to 
France. 

1825 Trade unions allowed in England. 

i anal opened, first boat left Buffalo, 
Oct. 26, and reached N. Y. City, Nov. 4. 
1827 Slavery abolished in N. Y. State, by the 

Legislature, July 4. 

— The steamship Curacoa, first European-built 
oceanic vessel to use steam power alone, in 
April, crossed the Atlantic, from Antwerp 
to Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. The Royal 
William, launched in Montreal, April 29, 
1831, left there Aug. 18, 1833, and crossed to 
Europe in 25 days, using no power but 


— e 


steam. 

1828 First passenger railroad in United States (the 
Baltimore and Ohio) was begun July 4; 
first 14 miles opened to (horse-drawn, rail- 
car) traffic on May 24, 1830. 

1830 Revolution in France. Charles X abdicated, 
Aug. 2, and was succeeded by the Duke of 
Orleans as Louis Philippe I. There were 
revolutions, too, in Germany (Brunswick 
and Saxony), and Belgium. Holland be- 
came an independent country. 

— Mormon church organized by ee Smith, 
in Fayette, Seneca County, N. Y., April 6. 
He and his brother, obs were killed by 
a@ mob in Carthage, ., June 27, 1844. 

— First railway abroad opened, between Liver- 

1 and Manchester, England, Sept. 15. 
. S. by steam locomo- 


ti dy, N. Y., Aug. 9. 
1832 The South Carolina Legislature (it had de- 
nounced in 1827 the U. S. protective tariff 
law as an invasion of state rights) called 
9 state convention, which in Noy. 1832 
passed an ordinance of nullification of the 
tariff, voiding it in that state, and declar- 
ing that if the federal government at- 
temped to enforce the law the state would 
consider itself no longer a member of the 
Union. Congress_in Feb. 1833, passed a 
compromise tariff act; whereupon South 
Carolina in State Convention repealed the 


nullification_ ordinance. 
1833 The British Parliament, Aug. 28, outlawed 
slavery in the Empire as of Aug. 1, 1834. 


About 700,000 were liberated at a cost of 
£20,000,000. Slavery had been unlawful in 
the British Isles since June 22, 1772, by a 
decision of the Court _of eee Bench. 
1835 Fire in New York City, Dec. 16-17, began in a 
store at Pearl and Merchant (Hanover) 
Sts., spread up to Garden St. (Exchange 
Pl.), ravaging 17 blocks (52 acres), de- 
stroying 674 buildings, including the Stock 


ey Ft ae as Be dd we 
, an e Sou ute rch; , 
$20,000,000. mae ax 
—— Texas, which for a time had been joined with 


Coahuila as a Mexican State, proclaimed _ 


its independence, Nov. 13; Garrison-of~ 
Texans at the Alamo plaza, San Antonio 
besieged 11 days, then butchered and the 
bodies burned by Mexican troops, Mch. 6, 
1836 (among the _ victims were , Davy 
Crockett); constitution adopted for the 
Republic of Texas, Mch. 17, 1836: battle of 
San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, in which 800 
under Gen. Sam Houston defeated 3,000 
Mexicans under Gen. Santa Anna, who 
signed two treaties recognizing the inde- 
pendence of Texas with borders reaching 
the Rio Grande River. 

—— Business panic, hard times in U. S., also in 
1857; 1873-7; 1893-4; 1907-8; 1921; 1929. 

1837 First metal vessels built in the United’ States 
were the Chatham and the Lamar, con- 
structed in Savannah, Ga., in 1837 and 1838 
of iron imported from England. The first 
vessel built in the U. S. of iron made in 
this pe was the Valley Forge, 
launched in Pittsburgh, in 1839. 

1838 Fire destroyed 1,158 buildings in Charleston, 
S. C., April 27. 

— The Great Western, 236 ft. long, 450 horse- 
ower, 1340 gross tons, left Bristol, Eng- 
and, on April 8, and arrived in N. Y. City 
on April 23. The Sirius, 178 ft. long, 703 
tons, left Liverpool on Mch. 28, and 
Queenstown on April 4, and reached N. Y. 
City on April 22. She had used steam only. 
The British Queen arrived in New York 
on July 28, 1839; the President got there 
on Aug. 17, 1840. : 

1839 Belgium and the Kingdom of the Netherland: 
were separated by treaties signed by those 
two countries and by Great Britain, France, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia (at London, 
April 19). To the treaties was annexed a 
document declaring Belgium an independ- 
ent and “‘perpetually neutral’’ state. 

1840 Penny postage begun in England Jan. 10; on 
May 6, that year, the first postage stamp 
was issued. In the United States, the ad- 
hesive stamp came into use in 1847. 

1841 Upper and Lower Canada united, Feb. 10. 

1842 Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island, due to an 
election contest for the governorship. 
Thomas’ W. Dorr was inaugurated by the 
suffragists, and Samuel W. King, by the 
landholders. Dorr’s adherents tried to seize 
the arsenal at Providence. King declared 
martial law. Dorr was convicted of treason 
and sentenced in 1844 to life imprisonment, 
but was released in 1847. 

— Croton Aqueduct opened, June 22. j 

1843 First telegraph line in U. S., Washington to 
Baltimore. 

1845 U. S. Naval Academy in Annapolis opened, 

t. 1 


Oct. 10. 

1846 War was_ declared Ui the United States 
against Mexico on May 13, and by Mexico 
against the United States on May 23. 
Peace was ratified by the U. S. Senate in 
Feb., 1848, and by the Mexican Senate on 
May 24, 1848. Lee the 1848 pact the Rio 
Grande was fix as the boundary. 

1848 Louis Philippe dethroned in France; second 
Republic set up, Feb. 26. In Austria, Fer- 
dinand I abdicated, Dec. 2, in favor of his 
nephew, Franz Josef; in Hungary, freedom 
was declared under Kossuth; revolts in 
Ireland, Lombardy, Venice, Denmark, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. 

—— Gold discovered in California, Jan. 24. 

1849 Astor Place riots in N. Y. City against Mac- 
ready, English actor, 34 killed, May 10. The 
outbreak was in retaliation for the treat- 
ment of Edwin Forrest, American actor, in 
London, in_ 1845. 

— The Roman National Assembly, Feb. 8, di- 
vested the Pope of all temporal power and 

roclaimed a republic; French troops cap- 
tured the reget ee seskeree the keys Be’ 
him, July 4; his temporal power was re- 
established, July 15, It was in this year 
that Pope Pius IX proposed that the doc- 
trine of the immaculate conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary be adopted as an 
article of Catholic belief. In 1854 (Dec. 8) 
it was announced in a Papal Bull as so 


adopted. 
’s first concert in U. S., at Oastle 
sie ses ae N. Y., Sept. 11; Lola Montez 
danced there in 1852, at the centenary of 
the stage in N. Y. City. 


nt 


‘ 


© pemotableniaten ee 


—— Fugitive slave law and Henry, Clay’s other dent Lincoln announcing that on 
: compromise’ resolutions passed by Con- 1863, slaves would be declared free in| 
gress, last one in Sept. tory then in rebellion, Slavery in the Dis- 
1851 Gold discovered in Australia, Feb. 12. trict of Columbia was abolished by Congress © 


— Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings in San Fran- on April 16 
cisco, May 3-5; also 500 buildings there | —— International 


_June 22. ’ y, 
— N, Y. Central Railroad, N. Y. City to Albany, } 4 
opened Oct. 8. ase 
—— First International Exhibition, London (Crys- Ss 
tal Palace). ’ 
1853 World’s Fair opened in Crystal Palace, N. Y. | 
s ~ City, July 14. The building was destroyed ae 
+ Re, fire Oct, 5, 1858. There was that year a id 
ig ea cee orld’s Fair in Dublin. 
— Know Nothing secret political movement be- 
gun, at N. Y. City, opposed .to Roman Nov. 19; , 
3 Catholics; broke up in 1860. t was impromptu, from notes; later he ‘ 
-— Commodore Matthew C. Perry, U. S. N., met wrote out the address, from his notes, and 
the Lord of Toda on_Kurihama Beach, made several copies, or versions. It appears 4 
July 14, and gave him President Fillmore’s elsewhere in the Almanac. (See, Lincoln, 
letter to the Emperor, which resulted, on index.) i 
Mch. 8, 1854, in a treaty of peace and amity | —— Hooker defeated at Chancellorsville, May 2-4; : 
that gave-American ships (whaling, the Lee defeated at Gettysburg, July 1-3; Grant 


China trade, etc.) access to Japanese ports, captures Vicksburg, July 4; Battles of 


: ‘and opened commercial relations between Chickamauga, Sept, 19-20; Lookout Moun- ' 
» the United States and Japan. tain, Nov, 24; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. _ 

1855 International Fair in Paris. — Draft riots in N. Y. City, July 13-16; 1,000 
—— First Atlantic cable was laid between Cape killed, including Negroes, who were hung by 


Breton, N. S., and Newfoundland. The mobs; property damage, $2,000,000. It was 
cable was completed to Ireland in 1857 and asserted that the Republican officials in 
the first messages were sent between N. Y. charge of the draft had stuffed the lists 
City and Europe on Aug. 5, 1858. with names of Democrats. 


— Sebastopol falls; Crimean War (England and | 1864 Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March 12; 
oe swttance against Russia) ends, Sept. 8. Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spot- 
1857 The great mutiny in India; broke out May 10. sylvania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19; 


— The Dred Scott decision of the U. S. Supreme Sherman’s March to Atlanta, May-July: he 
A Court, (5 to 2), Mch. 6, denied the legality captured Savannah, Dec. 21; Ue. s. Beare 
of the socalled Missouri Compromise, and 


denied that a negro (in this case the slave, Barge “sank the faidct A 


; 1865 The ist Artillery fired last shot of Civil War, 

Dred Scott) was a citizen. Roger B. Taney, and Confederate Gen. Lee surrendered at 

p of Maryland, was the Chief Justice. Appomattox, April 9. 

——— Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants Lincoln shot by J. Wilkes Booth, in Washing- 
. ton, April 14; died, April 15; Booth was 


ee by Indians led by Mormons in Utah, 
1 oe : hot to death in the pursuit, on April 26 
East India Company dissolved, Aug. 2, gov- in or at the door of a barn, which, it is 

ernment of India transfered to the British said, had been set on fire by one of. the 


Va. pursuers, near Port Royal, Va. Those 


1858 


Town. 
1859 John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry, han ; 
Aa x ‘ ged for complicity were Mrs. Mary E. 
i A Benved i Obanlestoma, w. yas ee. a Surratt, David E. rah as SO 3S a 
His purpose was to incife a slave revolt in Zerogy nd Lewes Sane: eect 
____ Virginia. ; and Dr. Samuel A. Mudd were sentence: 
a etree pecrcrn. ba a Titusville, Pa., to life imprisonment; Edward Spangler, to 


6 years in prison. Arnold, Mudd and Spang- 
ler were pardoned in 1869. John H, Sur- | 
ratt, son of Mrs. Mary E., fled to Europe 


1860 Prince of Wales Cater’ Edward VII) visited 
e 


St 
Pouny-express 


. First between Sacramento but was brou 
; 2 ght back, and tried in 1867. 
a oe St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miles The jury disagreed. He was reindicted, but 
poste ieee. from coer yd at 5 p.m., never tried. Stories or rumors crop out 
Pee ee riders, and 420 from year to year that Booth escaped from 
orses, and they were changed every 10 the Garrett barn and died free, his pur-_ 
iJ 


miles. There were 190 relay stations. The suers having shot another of the one or 


service ended in October, 1861, when the two men wh rs 
, o, according to the rumors 

telegraph line was completed. were hiding with Booth. The government — 
South Carolina seceded from the Union, Dec. order was to get Booth alive af possible. 
_ 20. A state convention as far back as 1852 The. barn was fired and Booth was shot 


had declared the right of the state to 
’ secede. 

1861 Emancipation of the Russian serfs, by Czar 
mast Alexander II; he was assassinated, Mch. 13, 
rit 1881. Slavery had been unlawful in Russia 
since 1842; in the hereditary states of the 
German Emperor, since 1781; in Denmark 
since 1766; in Prussia, since 1702 


in disobedience of orders. Booth’s body, 
identified by a number of persons, was ~ 
buried under the floor of the prison, in 
Washington; several years later the body : 
was dug up and given to relatives who © 
interred it in a cemetery in Baltimore. 
—— Slavery abolished in the U. S. by adoption, — 


- Southern Confederacy formed, Feb. 4: elected R's oe eee Gonaiiitiine coool i 


Jefferson Davis President. Feb. 9: inaugur claimed as in effect, Dec 18 
HAA hee in oan, Ala. (and | 1866 Fenians invaded Canada, near Buffalo, N. V4 
again in Richmond, Va., Feb. 22, 1862). May 31; they_were repulsed, and reentered 
: BaGace Gone wkd peel 19 eater dis the United States, June 2: about 1, 

i en. Beauregar 

on April 11, from Montgomery; the Fort Fenians from the 0 
surrendered on April 14; Lincoln called 
_ for volunteers, April 15; Queen Victoria’s 

proclamation of neutrality, May 13: Battle 

; ee en. July 21; McClellan te com- 
e ni nion Army, Nov. 1; Mason) 

‘ Slidell affair, Nov. 8. Se 
1862 G 


(rebuilt from the 40-gun steam 
‘Hampton Roads, 


rant eae tnred Forts Henry and Donelson, 
, Virginia 
destroyed. Mch. 8, at 
berland and Congress; on Mch. 9 the 27, 1867. First (1857-8) had been outlaste 


‘eb. and 16; the Confederate ironclad, 
frigate, ermae) fe ; 
he Union frigates Cum- |—— Second Atlantic cable laid: completed, July S: 
d 


Virginia fought the Union ironclad, Mon- | —— i .c 
slat et” ofthe TASTI"ia, SME | er ae, Stead Som susan akatge op, 
rleans, Apr ; McClel- | 1867 Alaska purchased from Russi 
lan’s Peninsula Campaign, March- 2 eee pers Te, 
Battie’ Antietam, Re en re Besaenet The Dominion of Canada established, July 
} ; Dec. 13. 
_ —~ Preliminary proclamation, Sept. 22, by Presi- 


xs fh 


fh Dee 


nt Andrew Johnson impeached, tried 
Barthauake tn’ Peru and” wouador, 25,00 
—— Ear bay eru ani cuador, 000 
____—Killed, Aug. 13-15. 
1869 Financial ‘‘Black Friday’? in New York, Sept. 
} 24; caused by gold corner. 
_— Golden spike driven at Ogden, Utah, May 10 
marking the junction of Central Pacific and 
Union Pacific and the completion of the 
first transcontinental railway. 
—— Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17. 
1870 Frarico-Prussian War begun, July 19; ended 
at Sedan, on the River Meuse, Sept. 1, 
when Napoleon 111 (Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte) surrendered to King William of 
Prussia. France proclaimed a Republic, 


Sept. 4. 
—— Doctrine of = infallibility adopted by the 
Ecumenical Council in Rome, July 18, by 
vote of 547 to 2. There were 764 prelates 
at the council. The only American objector 
r was Bishop Fitzgerald, of Little Rock, Ark. 
— The troops of Victor Emmanuel IJ, under 
Gen. Cadorna, took possession of Rome, on 
Sept. 20, in the name of the Kingdom of 
Italy; Rome and the rest of the Papal State 
then were annexed by a plebiscite, taken 
on Oct. 2. On May 13, 1871, the Italian 
Parliament, which had meanwhile trans- 
ferred the national capital from Turin to 
Rome, passed the Law of Guarantees, al- 
lowing to the Pope and his successors for- 
ever the possession of the Vatican, the 
Lateran palaces and the Villa of Castel 
Gandolfo and a yearly allowance of 3,225,- 
000 lire, or then about $645,000, for their 
upkeep. The money was not claimed. 
1871 The German Empire re-established, Jan. 18; 
Paris captured, Jan. 28; treaty of Frank- 
fort ended Franco-Prussian War, May 10. 
— The great fire in Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 18,000 
bidgs. destroyed; est. loss, $196,000,000. 
The flames started in Mrs. O’Leary’s barn, 
at 137 de Koven St., either from spon- 
taneous combustion of hay, or from a kick 
of a cow, upsetting a lantern. 
1872 Col. Jas. Fisk Jr., ‘‘King of Wall Street,’’ shot 
. at N. Y. by Edw. S. Stokes, Jan. 6; he died 
two days later; Stokes got 4 years in prison. 
_—— Jesse Pomeroy, at 13, began his crime career 
J by tying and torturing children in Boston 
suburbs; in 1874 he mutilated and killed a 
boy of 4 and a girl of 9; in 1876 he was 
sentenced to be hanged; sentence commuted 
to life in prison, at Bridgewater, Mass., 
died. Sept. 29, 1932. re 
_ —— The great fire in Boston, Nov. 9; 776 buildings 


b destroyed. 
1873 Panic in N. Y. began with bank failures on 
; Sept. 20; Stock Exchange closed on that 
day and reopened on Sept. 30. 
it: —— International Fair 4 raaia . : 
Charley Ross, 4 nap. rom home in 
ey Germantown, Pa., then a suburb of Phila- 
delphia, July 1. A Superior Court jury in 
Phoenix, Ariz., decided, May 8, 1939, that 
Gustav Blair, a carpenter of that place, is, 
j in reality, Charley (Charles Brewster) Ross, 
f and is entitled to use the name. He testified 
that the Ross family had refused to rec- 
, | ognize him. 
_ — “Boss” W. M. Tweed at N. Y., convicted of 
fraud, Nov. 19, and sentenced 12 years in 
"es Tison; in June, 1875, the court released 
im from Blackwells Island prison on a 
technicality; he was committed to Ludlow 
St. Jail in a civil suit; escaped, Dec. 4, 
s 1875, and went to Cuba, then to Spain, 
F brought back to N. Y. City in Noy., 1876; 
he died in Ludlow St. ear aul a. 1878. 
—_— Tichborne claimant, indicted as Thomas 
4 ees otherwise Arthur Orton, convicted 
_ in London of perjury in swearing he was 
Sir Roger Tichborne, was sentenced, Feb. 
i. 28, to 14 years in prison; released in 1884. 
1876 Centennial Exhibition in Phiiladelphia; opened 
on May 19; closed on Nov. 10. 
— Battle of Little Big Horn in Montana, in 
i Sioux Indian war; massacre of Gen. Geo. 
A. Custer and 276 soldiers of the_ ‘7th 
ie _ Cavalry, by redskins under Sitting Bull, 
2 June 5 
-—— Wild Bill Hickok killed a man narhed McCall, 
SDs at the Pony Express stable, Rock Creek, 
Kan., in June; McCall’s brother, Jack, 
oe walked up behind Hickok, on Aug. 5, at 
§ Deadwood, S. .D., and shot him dead. A 
: vigilance committee acquitted McCall, but 
the U. S. Court at Yankton, S. D., found 
him guilty of murder and he was hanged. 
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~— Brooklyn Theatre fire, Dec. 5; 289 lives lost. 
—— A passenger train fell from a bridge into the 
ravine, Ashtabula, Ohio; 84 killed, 60 in- 
jured, Dec, 29. : 
1877 Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; 
peace treaty signed in Mch., 1878. 
—— Fire swept over 600 acres of City of St, John 
N. B., June 20; 100 lives lost. a 
—— Eleven Molly Maguires were hanged in 
Pennsylvania (3 at Mauch Chunk, June 21: 
5 at Pottsville June 21; 3 at Bloomsburg, 
Aug. 9) for murders in coal region. The 
order terrorized the region (1870-1880). 
— Strike on B. and O., Penn., and other rail- 
Ways, troops; riots; many killed; began 


July 1. 

1878 Congress in Berlin June 13-July 13, deals 
with the Turkish question. Bulgaria, Mon- 
tenegro, Serbia and Roumania made in- 
dependent. 

—— International Exposition in Paris. 

1881 Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assassinated in 
St. Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 

—— President Garfield shot at Washington, July 

2; died in Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19. 

Ring Theater, Vienna, burned, Dec. 8; 850 

perished. 

1882 Panama Canal begun by the French, Jan. 20; 
the U. S. bought, in 1904 for $40,000,000, 
the uncompleted water-way from the de 
Lesseps successors, and the canal was fin- 
ished and opened to traffic on Aug. 15, 1914. — 

—— Prof. Robert Koch announced, in Berlin, dis 
covery of the tuberculosis germ; Mch. 24. 

1883 Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria and 
Italy. (Renewed in 1887, 1891 and 1896.) ‘ 

—— Brooklyn Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, — 
May 30; twelve trampled to death. a: 

—— Benito Mussolini born, July 29, in Predappio, 
near Forli, Italy. roa 

—— Earthquakes and eruptions of the volcano, 2 
Krakatoa, on the Island of Java, followed 
by most of the 45 other volcanoes; 36,000 ~ 
lives lost Aug. 25-28. re: 

1884 At Cincinnati, O., after several slayers had 
been convicted of manslaughter instead o: 
murder, mobs stormed and burned the 
court house; in several days of rioting, 
ginning on Mch, 28, over 5 were killed, 138 
wounded. eae 

—— Panic in N. Y.; failure of Marine Bank an 


te 
fy 


i-a 


Grant and Ward, May 5-7. i : 
—— Tornadoes ranging from Illinois south to the __ 
Gulf of Mexico, and including Virginia, 
killed 800, and destroyed 10,000 buildings, 


Feb. 9. ‘i 
1885 Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’) Gordon, British 
governor of the Soudan, was slain, J ee 
by a Mohammedan soldier, who stuck t 
head on a spear, at Omdurman. Sever: 
thousand whites were massacred by thi 
Mahdi’s troops. Gordon was revenged o 
Sept. 2, 1898, when the British, under Ge 
Kitchener, defeated the Mahdi’s army and 
ended his rule. E ek. 
—— Rebellion in northwest_Canada begun unde J 
leadership of Louis David Riel, March 24; 
he surrendered, May 15, and, after trial an a 7 
conviction, he was hanged on Nov. 16. 
—— First electric street railway in U. S., in Balti- 
more, opened by Frank J. Sprague, Sept. 1. 
1886 Haymarket Anarchist riots, Chicago; 7 police 
killed, 60 wounded, May 4. A jury con- 
victed anarchists August Spies, Adolf Fis 
cher, George Engel, and Albert R. Parson 
and they were hanged on Noy. 11 


3 


Louis Lingg killed himself in jail. Sa 
Fielden and Michael Schwab got life 
prisonment. : had 

— Charleston, S. C., earthquake, Aug. 31; 43" 
killed; $5,000,000 property loss. on 

— Statue of Liberty on Bedloe Island, N. Y 
Harbor, unveiled on Oct. 28 in presence of 
1,000,000 people. eats 

1887 Triple ‘Alliance (treaty) of Germany, Austria 
and Italy, Mch. 13, against France and — 
Russia. . 

— Flood in eee River, China; 900,000 
persons perished. 

— era Comique, Paris, burned, May 25; 200 

Mics lost; erin Exeter, England fire, 
Sept. 4; 200 died. 
1888 Great blizzard in N. Y. City and in eastern 
art of U. S., March 11-14. Roscoe Conte. 
a victim of exposure in I 


lost. 


oe ee a ee a 
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—— Adolf Hitler born, April 20, in Braunau, in 


a Austria. x 
- — world’s Fair, in Paris, May 6-Nov. 6. Fiffel 


Tower opened (985 ft. high). 
1890 First electrocution for crime in N. Y. State. 
The victim was William Kemmler, whe 
murdered Matilda Zieigler on Mch. 29, 1889. 
Put to death in chair in Auburn Prison, 
4 Aug. 6. 
_ _— Ellis Island opened as Immigration Depot, and 
Castle Garden ceased as such, Dec. 31. 
1891 Park Place disaster, N. Y., 64 killed, Aug. 22 
- by the collapse of upper fioor; most victims 
were in a restaurant. S 
— Henry L. Norcross, of Somerville, Mass. 
oot threw a bomb, with poor aim, at Russell 
Sage, in financier’s office, N. Y. City; he 
blew himself to pieces, Dec. 4. 
1892 Fire destroyed 28 lives in Hotel Royal, N. Y., 
Feb. 6;:and 600 at St. John’s, N. F., July 8. 
—— Conflict between 300 Pinkerton guards and 
: strikers at steel mills, Homestead, near 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 7 guards and 11 strikers 
and spectators shot to death, many wound- 
ed, July 6. The-strike had been set for July 
3, but the mills shut down on July 1; the 
National-Guard arrived on July 12 and the 
town and mills were put under martial law. 
H. C. Frick wounded at Pittsburgh, July 
23, by Alexander Berkman, anarchist, who, 
after a term in prison, married Emma 
Des sgr’, Goldman. ; 
1893 America’s first gasoline buggy had its pulling 
7 test by Charles E. Duryea, April 19, in 
a. Springfield, Mass. World’s Fair (Columbian 
4 Exposition) in Chicago, opened May 1; sev- 
‘eral of the buildings were destroyed by 
i. 2 fire on Jan. 8, 1894. F 
_ — Tornadoes kill 3,000 in Charleston, Savannah, 
. and on coast of Louisiana, Aug. 28, Oct. 2. 
1894 Chinese-Japanese War began, July 25; Battle 
i of Yalu, Sept. 17; treaty of Shimonosekl, 
SE April 17, 1895, gave Japan Liaotung Penin- 
sula, Formosa and the Pescadores. 
— Lexow State Senate inquiry as to police cor- 
4 ruption in N. Y. City; committee, headed 
by Clarence Lexow, began examination of 
witnesses on May 21; last session, Dec. 29; 
Lathe report to Legislature on Jan. 18, De 
- —John Y. McKane, Gravesend (Brooklyn) po- 
bs litical ‘*boss,’’ sentenced to 6 years in prison 
anes for election frauds, Feb. 20. 
- — Jacob S. Coxey led 20,000 unemployed from 
~~ the mid-west into Washington, April 29. 
—— Strike. of mine workers throughout U. S., 
se followed by that of Pullman Car manufac- 
tory workers and then by order from Eugene 
V. Debs for general strike of American Ry. 
union men; trouble centered in Chicago 
where, after Federal Court had enjoined 
strikers, President Cleveland sent Federal 
troops, July 2. Many died in conflict, vast 
property loss. U. S. troops withdrawn, July 


19; Gov. Altgeld recalled State militia, 
_ Aug. 7, a day after union called strike off. 
Capt. Dreyfus, France, degraded, Dec. 23; 


Testored to rank, July 12, 1906. 
895 Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; Gen. 
. Antonio Maceo, leader of the insurrection, 
’ was killed in action on Dec. 7, 1896. 
—— X-rays discovered by Wilhelm Konrad Roent- 
P _ gen, a German physicist, who was awarded 
_@ Nobel prize in 1901. 
- The Queen of Korea was assassinated in the 
royal palace in Seoul, Oct. 8. She was first 
cut down, her clothing was then soaked in 
oil, and the body was burned. The Japa- 
mese minister was recalled to Tokyo and 
‘ was tried and acquitted. 
896 President Clevelan appointed Venezuela 
ms Boundary Commission, Jan. 1; treaty 
x Py te Feb. 2, 1897. 
— Battle at Adowa, Ethiopia, began on night of 
Feb. 29. The Ethiopians under King 

Menelik, took the Italians by.surprise. The 
Ttalians lost 4,600 white and nearly 3,000 
native troops killed and wounded and more 
than 2,500 soldiers were captured. 
— “Greater New York’’ bill signed, May 11; the 
; Ci.y of Five Boroughs came into corporate 
/ existence on Jan. 1, 1898. 

1897 The Turkish-Greek War. 
—— Salonon August Andree, Swedish explorer, 
+ and two companions, left Dane’s Island, 
Sead in a balloon, in July 11, for the 
a : orth Pole, and were not heard of until 
_ -—— Aug. 6, 1930, when their remains were found 
hi balloon had 
grounded after drifting 117 miles. 
inaad Charity Bazaar fire, Paris; 150 lives lost. 

_ 1898 U. S. B. ttleship Maine blown: up in harbor of 


Memorable Dates 


Havana, Cuba, “Feb. 
by war between Spain and th 
States. Diplomatic relations brok 


States, April 25; Dewey destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, May 1; Battles 
of San Juan and El Caney, July 1-3; Battle 
of Santiago de Ouba, Adm. _ Cervera’s 
Spanish fleet destroyed, July 3; Peace pro- 
tocol signed between the United States and 
Spain, Aug. 12; Peace treaty signed by 
American and Spanish delegates at Paris, 
Dec. 10, the U. S. acquiring the Philippines 
and Puerto Rico. 
— Empress Elizabeth of Austria-Hungary, wife 
of Franz Josef, assassinated, Sept. 10, by 
an anarchist, at Geneva, Switzerland. 
— Radium discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. 
Curie and G. Bemont. 
1899 ances, wie Spain ratified by U. S. Senate, 


eb. 6. 
—— Universal Peace Conference in The Hague 
called by Czar, May 18. 

—- The South African War began, Oct. 11; Gen. 
Cronje surrendered, Feb. 27; Ladysmith re- 
lieved, Feb. 28; Pretoria surrendered, June 
5, 1900; war ended, May 31, 1902. 
—— Martha Place, first woman electrocuted in 
N. Y. State, at Sing Sing, Mar. 20. 

—— Philippine-American War began, Feb. 4. On 
June 12, 1898, Filipinos had declared their 
independence of Spain, and PEs Pee 15, 
1898, a revolutionary assembly in Manila 
had ‘‘ratified’’ the independence, as rep- 
resentatives of the Katipunan League 
built up by. Andres Bonifacio, Emilio 
Aguinaldo, Antonia Luna and Marcelo del 
Pilar. Aguinaldo was captured on Mch. 23, 
1901, and civil government was established 
by the United States on May 3, 1901. W. H. 
Taft became the first civil governor, on July 


on Oct. 16, 1907. 
—— Windsor Hotel Fire (N. Y.). March 17; 45 


lost. 

1900 aap ae eee Uae April 15. 

—— Humbert, King o aly, assassinated, Ji 
29, at Monza, ky Angelo Bresci. bs? 

—— Boxer insurrection in China, June; Peking 
captured by foreign allies, Aug. 14. There 
were 18,000 marines and sailors—American 
(2,000), Japanese, Russian, 
French. 

—— Hoboken docks and ships fire, June 30; 145 
lives lost; $10,000,000 property destroyed. 


a ae Galveston tornado, Sept. 8; 6,000 lives 
ost. 

1901 Northern Pacific Railway stock ‘“‘corner’’ and 
panic, May 9. 

— Pan-American Exposition, (Buffalo, N. Y.) 
May 1-Nov. 2. B 

—— President William McKinley shot in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Sept. 6 (died Sept. 14) by Leon 
oe an anarchist, who was later put 

eath. 


—— Marconi signalled letter ‘‘S’’ across Atlant: 
from England to Poldhu, Newfoundland, 
Dec. 12. rst radio message sent in Dec., 1902. 

1902 St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by eruption 
of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. 

—— Park Ave. Hotel fire, N. Y. City, Feb. 2 

a ee : 

—— Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 anthraci 
miners. May 12. Settled by Present 
Roosevelt’s commission, Oct. 15-23. 

eee Fire epee 456 buildings in Paterson, N. 

+, Feb.; an people at a chur - 
ingham, Ala., Sept. 0. : betcha 

—— Cuban Republic inaugurated, American occu- 
pation, under Gen. Leonard Wood, ended 
May 20; rights and franchises of France in 
Panama Canal bought by U. S., June 28. 

—— First International Arbitration Court opened 
n The Hague, Holland, in October, 

1903 Kishineff (Russia) massacre of Jews, April 
19-20; 47 slain, several hundred wounded 
700 houses destroyed, 600 stores looted. ~ 

—— King Alexander of Serbia, and Queen Draga, 
cree reas by army officers, in Belgrade, 

—— Panama. Revolution, 

Soe by us ie ay. 

—— First successful mechanical aeropl: 

oy ee ieee Paes Dec. 1, “hom Bik 
, on the North Carolin: 
4 miles south of Kitty Hawk. °*°O8S% 


—— Fire killed 602 in Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, -— 
Dec, 30. Most of the victims were trampled _ 


to d 
1904 The 


mi 


eet 
21: Cuban blockade declared, April 22; war 
declared by Spain, April 24, by the United 


4, 1901, the first Filipino Legislature met — 


British and 


; ata 


ioe 3; republic Tecog- 


eath, oe 
reat fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7; 2,500 
. At, 


Memorable Dates 
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buildings destroyed. 

The Russo-Japanese War began, Feb. 6, Port 
Arthur surrendered to Japanese on Jan. 2, 
1905. Peace treaty signed in Portsmouth, 

N. H., Sept. 5, 1905. 

— 8t. xposition (Louisiana Purchase) 
opened, May 1. 

—= a United States occupied Panama Canal 

one. 

— Subway opened, New York, Oct. 27. 

1905 Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

— The Duma, first Russian national parliament, 
was organized. 

1906 San Francisco earthquake and _ conflagration; 
500 lives were lost; property loss, $350,- 
000,000; April 18-19. On April 17, earth- 
quakes in Formosa had killed many thou- 
sands; and on Aug. 16, quakes tore down the 
City of Valparaiso, Chile, 1,500 lives lost, 
$100,000,000 property damage. 

1907 Earthquake killed 1,400, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Jan. 14. In that month the Italian Vol- 
canoes, Etna and Vesuvius, were destruc- 
tively active, also the Volcano of Mauna 
Loa, Hawaii. 

— oe ead (Va.). Exposition opened, April 

—— Fire in coal mine Dec. 6, Monongah, W. Va.; 
361 killed. 

— Chelsea (Mass.) destroyed by fire; loss over 
$6,000,000; Mar. 20. 

1908 Earthquakes in Sicily and Calabria killed 
76,483. Messina partly destroyed, Dec. 28. 

—— Financial panic in the United States. 

— In a fire and panic at the Lake View School 
at Collinwood, Ohio, near Cleveland, on 
March 4, 174 children and two teachers lost 
their lives. Rhodes Theater fire, Jan. 4, 
Boyertown, Pa., 169 died. 

1909 Louis Bleriot fiew across the English Channel, 
from Calais to Dover (31 miles in 37 min- 
utes) July 25. 

—— Hudson-Fulton celebration, New York, Sept.- 


Oct.-Nov. 
— Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, Seattle, 


F Wash. 
1910 eee killed 1,500 at Cartago, Costa 
ca. 
— Los Angeles, Calif., ‘“‘Times’’ dynamited, Oct. 
21 killed. 


x, 21 

1911 U. S. Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil 
combine dissolved, May 15; same decree as 
to American Tobacco Co., May 2! 

—— The Italian-Turkish War began, Sept. 29. 

—— Triangle waist factory fire, N. Y., 145 killed, 


March 25. 
— Flood in Yangtze River, China; 100,000 
drowned. ia 
—— Leonardo da Vinci’s painting, ‘‘Mona Lisa’’ 


(‘La Giaconda’’), stolen from the Louvre 
Gallery, Paris, Aug. 22;-recovered in Flor- 
ence, Italy, Dec. 12, 1913, and restored to 
the Louvre. 

— C. P. Rogers ieft N. Y., Sept. 17, in an aero- 
plane and made the first .transcontinental 
flight, landing at Pasadena, Calif., Nov. 4; 
actual flying time, 84 hours, 2 minutes. 

1912 China becomes a Republic, Feb. 12; Yuan Shi 
Kai elected President, Feb. 15. 

—— War in Balkans, against Turkey, by Mon- 
tenegro, Bulgaria. Servia and Greece, Oct. 


8-Dec. 3. 

— Equitable Life building burned, Jan. 9, N. Y. 
City; 6 perished. 

—— Steamship Titanic wrecked on_maiden trip, 
from Southampton for New York, by ice- 
berg off Newfoundland coast, April 14-15; 
1,517 lost of whom 103 were women and 
53 were children. Passengers and crew 
had totaled 2,207. The ship was 88242 ft. 
long, and cost $7,500,000. 

—— Rev. Clarence V. T. Richeson, Baptist minis- 
ter, Boston, electrocuted in Mass. State 
Prison, May 21, for murder of Miss Avis 
Linnel, 18, of Hyannis. She was about to 
become a mother. Her-death was due to 


ison. 
— Herman enthal, gambler, assassinated at 
N. Y. City, July 16. Police Lieut. Charles 
Becker, ‘“‘Gyp the Blood’’ Horowitz, ‘‘Lefty 


Louie’? Rosenberg, ‘“Whitey Lewis’’ Seiden- 
shner, and ‘‘Dago Frank’’ Cirofici were con- 
victed of the murder and executed at Sing 
Sing—Becker on July 30, 1915; the others 
on APT Indiana floods, March 25-27:_ 732 
3 Ohio and Indiana floods, Marc! 27; 

a lives lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. 

—— Peace Palace at the Hague dedicated. 

—— President F. I. Madero of Mexico, and Vice 
President Sudrez, assassinated, Feb. 23. 


—_— carry George of Greece assassinated March 
einen Mine explosion, Oct. 14, Cardiff, Wales; 400 


illed. 

1914 World War began in. Europe. Archduke 
Francis of Austria and wife assassinated in 
Sarajevo, Bosnia, June 28 (St. Vitus Day) 
by Gavrillo Princip, a Serb student; AvStria 
declared war on Serbia, July 28; Germany 
invaded, France at Cirey, Russian troops 
invaded Germany, Aug. 2; Germans en- 
tered Liege, Aug. 7; British Expeditionary 
Force landed in France, Aug. 16; Germans 
occupied Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared 
war on Germany, Aug. 23; Austria declared 
war on Japan, Aug. 25; Louvain bombarded 
and damaged, Aug. 25; Germans under von 
Hindenburg, Ludendorf, Hoffman and 
Francois, defeated Russians under Sam- 
sonov, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, 
Aug. 26-31. Samsonov killed himself. One 
of the Russian armies, under Rennen- 
kampf, fled. Battle of the Marne, Sept. 6- 
10, Germans occupied Antwerp, Oct. 9; De 
Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; 
Japanese capture Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First 
Battle of Ypres, Nov. 9; German cruiser 
Emden destroyed at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. 

—— United States marines landed at Vera Cruz, 
Mex. April 21. : 

—— Fire destroyed a large part of Salem, Mass.; 

0 homeless; $12,000,000 loss, June 25. 

1915 British naval victory, North Sea, off Dogger 
Bank, Jan. 24; German official submarine 
“blockade” of’ Great Britain began, Feb. 
18; British ‘‘Orders in Council’’ to pre- 
vent commodities reaching or leaving Ger- 
many. March 1; Second Battle of Ypres, 
April 22-28 (first poison gas attack of war): 
April 30; on May 1, a German submarine 
fired_on and hit with a torpedo a ship 
called the Gulflight, which was American- 
owned and was fiying the American flag. 
Two members of the crew, both Americans, 
died as a result of this attack; Italy re- 
nounces treaty of Triple Alliance, May 4; 
‘steamship Lusitania sunk by German sub- 
marine off Head of Kinsale, Ireland, May 
7; 1,195 lives lost, of which 124 were 
Americans. The submarine was the U-20, 
commanded by Capt. Schweiger. The iden- 
tity of the ship was not known to those on 
the submarine, it was stated at Berlin, in 
May, 1935, by Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer 
who first sighted the British 
one torpedo was fired, he said; steamship 
Arabic sunk, Aug. 19; Allied forces land at 
Salonica, Oct. 5; Nurse Cavell shot at Brus< 


sels, Oct. 12. 
1915 oe killed 29,978 in central Italy, Jan. 


—— Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
opened (San Francisco). Feb. 20; the Pana- 
ma-California Exposition was held in San 


Diego. 

1916 Germans attacked, Verdun, Feb. 21-28; rebel 
rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. 
Pearse and others were executed, May 3; 
Sir Roger Casement was hanged, Aug. 3); 
the German submarine, Deutschland ar- 
rived at Norfolk, Va., July 9 (on her sec- 
ond trip she reached New London, Conn., 
Nov. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; 
Third Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of 
British warship Hampshire, with Lord 
Kitchener aboard (12 sailors saved), by 
German mine in Orkneys, Scotland, June 
5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; Second Bat- 

“tle of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. Fryatt 
executed, July 27; David Lloyd George be- 
came British Premier, Dec. 6; Wilson’s 
peace note published, Dec. 20. 

— Gregory Rasputin, the ‘‘Mad Monk,’’ killed 
in Petrograd (Leningrad), in Dec. He exer- 
cised, it was alleged, mesmeric influence 
over the Czar and Czarina, one or both. 

—— Columbus, New Mexico, raided by_ Pancho 
Villa (Doroteo Arango), March 9; Pershing 
entered Mexico to punish Villa, March 15; 
fight at Parral, Mexico, April 12; agree- 
ment, May 2; Protocol of withdrawal signed, 


Nov. 24. Villa was ambushed and killed on — 


July 18, 1923, at Parral, in Durango. 

—— A bomb hidden in a sachel, on the line of the 
Preparedness Day parade in San Francisco 
killed 10, wounded 40, July 22, at 2:06 p.m, 
The explosion occurred on the west side of 
Steuart St., a few feet from the corner of 
Market St. James Rolph, Jr., was Mayor 
and was a marcher in the parade. The 
unions had refused to take part. Thomas 


es 


World War by airplane bomb (1st Lieut. W. 


' Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Gov’t took 


—— The 18th (Prohibition) Amendment to the 


_ ratified it, whereupon, by proclamation of 


J. Mooney, 33, an iron moulder and _ a 
labor organizer, Mrs. Mooney, Warren K. 
Billings, a shoe worker; Israel Weinberg, 
and Edward D, Nolan were arrested and 
indicted for the murder of one of the yic- 
tims. Billings was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment; Mooney was sentenced to 
death; Mrs. Mooney and Weinberg were 
acquitted; Nolan was set free without a 
trial. President Woodrow Wilson inter- 
ceded for Mooney and on Nov. 28, 1918, 
the latter’s sentence was commuted to life 
imprisonment, after the California Su- 
preme Court had refused a new trial. In 
1932 (April 21). Gov. Rolph refused to 
pardon Mooney. Thereafter, several times 
there were vain appeals to the California 
Supreme Court and-the U. S. Supreme 
Court, to give Mooney a_new trial. The 
assertion was that he had been. convicted 
on perjured testimony. Mooney was par- 
doned unconditionally on Jan. 7, 1939, by 
the new Governor of California, Culbert L. 
Olson, who, in his campaign, had an- 
nounced his-intention to that effect. Bil- 


- ling’s sentence was commuted Oct. 16, 1939, 


and he was set free, 
Jack Tom dock explosion and fire, Jersey 
City, July 30; 2 killed, $22,000,000 loss. 


1917 Germany began unrestricted submarine war- 


fare, Feb. 1; United States broke off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, Feb. 3; 
United States declared a state of war _ex- 
isted with Germany, April 6; Russian Czar 
abdicated, March 15. President Wilson 
signed Selective Military Conscription Bill, 
May 18; registration (ages 21-30) June 5; 
First American troops landed in France, 
June 26; Russia proclaimed a republic, 
Sept. 15; first American killed in battle in 


T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) after U. S. entry, 
Sépt. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer and spy, 


shot in France by firing squad, Oct. 15; 
‘first shot by American troops, in France, 


Oct. 27; first American casualties in France, 
Nov. 3: Bolshevists under Lenin , seized 
supreme power in Russia, Nov. (Gen. 
Ludendorff in his memoirs says that the 
German government had sent Lenin from 
Switzerland, after the Russian Revolution, 
across Germany and Sweden to Russia to 
propagate Bolshevism); Battle of Cambrai, 
Noy. 20-Dec. 4; United States declared a 
state of war existed with Austria, Dec. 7; 


over control of railroads, Dec. 28. 


_— Halifax disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a muni- 


tion ship in harbor in collision caused fire 
that laid in ruins one-third of the city; 
killed 1,226, with 400 others missing; de- 
stroyed 3,000 . houses. 


Constitution was submitted to the States 
by Congress on Dec. 18. The first State 
(Mississippi) ratified it on Jan. 8, 1918, and 
on Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebraska) 


the Secretary of State, Jan. 29, 1919, it be- 
came effective one year from that date, 


Jan. 16, 1920, By Feb. 25, 1919, the Legis- 


latures of 45 States had ratified it; the 46th 
State, New Jersey, ratified it on March 9, 
1922. It was not ratified by Connecticut 
and Rhode Island. The Volstead (Prohi- 
bition Enforcement) Act was passed by 
Congress in Oct. 1919, and went in effect 
Jan. 17, 1920. President F. D. Roosevelt, 
on Mch. 22, 1933, signed a bill passed by the 
new Congress, amending the Volstead Pro- 
hibition Enforcement Act, to legalize 3.2 
per cent. beer and wine. The Act went into 
effect on April 7, 1933. The adoption of 
the 21st Amendment (repealing the 18th 
Amendment) by 37 States was proclaimed 
force Dec. 5, 1933. 


¢ in 
1918 President Wilson made 14 Points of Peace 


speech in Congress, Jan. 8; peace signed 
at Brest-Litovsk between the Bolsheviks 
on the one side, and Germany, Austria- 
Hungary ie ae and Turkey on the 
other, March (by it Russia gave up the 
Baltic provinces, Lithuania and Finland); 
peace signed between Germany and Finland, 
March 7; Battle of the Somme, March 21, 


_ to April 6; Paris bombarded by long range 


guns at distance of 75 miles, March 23; 
British naval forces raid Zeebrugge and 


Ostend, April 22; pro-German plot dis- | 


covered in Ireland. Sinn Fein leaders ar- 
rested, May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 
27-June 5; Fifth All Russian Congress ot 


Menvérable’ Dates 


—— Czar Nicholas of Russia, the Empress Alex- 


—— Three 


—— Allies capture Cambrai, le Cateau and Ron- 


Soviets adopted a written constitut: ) 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet } 

publics, July 10, and put in operation with- 
out a popular vote or referendum. te 


andra; the daughters, Olga, Tatiana, Marie 
(Anastasia?): the son, Alexis; Prince Dol- 
gorolkoff, Dr. Bodkin, a _lady-in-waiting 
and a nurse were shot by Bolshevik orders 


at Ekaterinburg. July 16; at Perm, also, 


July 12, the Bolshevists assassinated the 
Czar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael, and 
at Alapalievsky, north of Ekaterinburg, 
they Killed the Grand Dukes Sergius Mik- 
halilovitch, Igo Constantinovich and Ivan 
Constantinovich. An alleged survivor of 
the massacre, the Grand Duchess Anastasia, 
youngest daughter of the Czar, was brought 
to the U. S., in 1930, by the Princess 
Xenia of Greece. She called herself Mme. 
Anastasia Nikolaevna Tschaikowsky. 


— German retreat across the Marne begins, 


July 19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12-16; 
United States troops take St. Mihiel, Sept. 
13; Battle of Meuse-Argonne, Sept. 20 to 
Nov. 11; Franco-American attack in Ar- 
gonne, Sept. 26; British attack breaks Hin-. 
denburg line, Sept. 27; Bulgaria signs armis- 
tice and surrenders, Sept. 29; Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria abdicates, Oct. 5; United: 
States troops capture St. Etienne, Oct. 6. 
French soldiers, Corporals Rene 
Beaufils and Jean Durocq, and Machine 
Gunner Pierre Seyler, were the last lives 
lost in France in the World War. They 
fell at Dom-le-Mesnil, on the Meuse, one 
minute before the bugles sounded “Cease 
firing’. at 11 A. M., Nov. 11, 1918. 


croy, Oct. 9; Allies occupy Ostend, Bruges 
and Lille, Oct. 17; Germans in third peace 
note accept President Wilson’s terms and 
recall submarines to their bases, Oct. 20; 
British and Italians cross the Piave, Oct. 
27; armistice granted to Turkey, Oct. 30; 
Hungarian Republic proclaimed in Buda- 
pest, and Republic of German Austria in 
Vienna, Noy. 1; Austria accepts truce 
terms, Nov. 4; United States troops reach 
Sedan, Noyv..7; revolution in Kiel and 
Hamburg, Nov. 7; Bavaria proclaimed a re- 
public, Nov. 8; the Kaiser abdicates, Nov. 
9; he flees to Holland, Nov. 10; armistice 


in World War signed in Marshal Foch’s — 


railway coach, near Rethondes, in the for- 
est of Compiegne, France, 3 miles east of 
the town of Compiegne, and 21 miles 
northwest of Senlis, Nov. 11; German fleet 
surrenders to British, Nov. 21; United 
States troops enter Mainz, Dec. 6; Ameri- 
can troops crossed Rhine, Dec. 13. 


—— Malbone St., Tunnel rail wreck (Brighton 
line, Brooklyn); 97 killed, 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 
1919 ga Conference opened informally in Paris, 


an. 12; formally inaugurated in Versail- 
les, Jan, 18; treaty signed at Versailles, — 
June 28; by the Treaty Plenipotentiaries of 
Germany and the Allied Powers: Presi- 
dent Wilson gave the treaty to the Senate, 
July 10; ratified by the German National 
Assembly, July 10; by the British Par- 
liament, July 25; and by King George, 
July 31; by the King of Italy, Oct. 7: 
France, Oct. 13, and_ by 

pions in the U: 


Japan, Oct. 27 


nited States Senate, Nov. 


19. 
—— The Communist International, or Comintern, 


was organized in March, in Russia. 

Marx, in Germany in 1862, had rorhed the 

aoe ne Abate) Mets qissociation, 
ic: existe un 3 h \ 

International dated from 1889. 5, Become 


— Three U. S. Navy seaplanes left Trepassy, 


Newfoundland, May 16; one, th ~ 
reached the Azores, May 17; Lisbon. Stay 
27; Plymouth, England, May 31; Harry 
C. Hawkes and MacKenzie Grieve fell in 
mid-ocean on an attempted flight, May 
18, from Newfoundland to Ireland, but. 
were rescued; John Alcock and A. 
Brown made, June 14-15, a non-stop air 
Sue an ae rere to Ireland: a 
Ss e balloon, R-3 = 
Bands JO gr and epedaded in Mineo 
okey  OULLY, Oe eft for England, J 
and arrived there July 13. The U. oy ae 
contin e Sis a hk ee York to San 
ancisco and return, . 8- 
renee Ic 18, was won 
Pearson. 


by — 


and descended in Mineola, — 


W. B. Maynard and Lieut. Alex, 


—— The Wartime Prohibition Law, designed a 
measure to conserve grain during the tas 


ire 


R Memorable Dates 


was enacted in November, 1918, and be- 
came effective June 30, 1919. 

_ aha eee ae held fire, June 20, San Juan, 

© ed. 

— Steel workers strike all over U. S., beginning 
Sept. 22; railway strike in England began 
Sept. 27; soft coal miners in U. S. began 
strike, Oct. 31. 

1920 The League of Nations came automatically 
into existence under the Versailles (World 
War) Peace Treaty when representatives of 
13 nations met at Geneva on Jan. 10 and 
began the organization. The first Assembly 
met in November, that year, when delegates 
from 42 countries admitted 6 others. 

—— Frederick A. Parmenter, shoe factory pay- 
master at South Braintree, Mass., was 
robbed of $15,000 and shot to death. Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Venzetti. anarchists 
from Italy, were convicted, July 14, 1921, 
of the murder of Parmenter and were 
executed Aug. 23, 1927. 

—— International Court of Justice adopted by 
League of Nations, Aug. 2. 

— The Nineteenth Amendment, giving suffrage 
to women, was proclaimed in effect, Aug. 


26. 
— Wall St., N. Y., bomb explosion, killed 30; 
injured 100; did $2,000,000 damage, Sept. 


1921 President Harding signed joint resolution 
(passed by House, June 30, by Senate July 
1) of Congress declaring peace with Ger- 
many and Austria, July 2. The treaty was 
signed Aug. 25, in Berlin, by United States 
and German representatives; was_ ratified 
Sept. 17 by the German National Council; 
ratified by the United States Senate (66 
to 20) on Oct. 18. 

— Arkansas River floods and rain swept away 
665 houses in Pueblo, Col., property loss 
over $20,000,000; 106 dead, June 3-4. 

— Collapse and ‘explosion of dirigible balloon, 
ZR-2 over Hull, England; 62, including 17 
U. S. Naval men, were killed, Aug. 24. 

— Explosion of a new gas plant in Oppau, on 
the Rhine, Germany, killed hundreds and 
destroyed property worth millions, Sept. 21. 

— Gerald Chapman and George (‘‘Dutch’’) 
Anderson, on Oct. 24, held up a mail wa- 
gon at Broadway and Leonard St., N. Y. 
City, and stole 4 sacks of registered mail, 
containing $1,454,129, of which $100,000 
was cash and negotiable securities. They 
escaped, but were caught and convicted, 
and on Aug. 23, 1922, were sentenced to 25 
years in the Federal prison at Atlanta, Ga. 

_ Chapman escaped, on Mch. 27, 1923; An- 
derson on Dec. 30, 1923. The latter was 
killed in the midwest Oct. 31, 1925. Chap- 
man was hanged in the Conn. State Prison, 
Wethersfield, on April 6, 1926. He had 
been convicted of killing a policeman in 
a store robbery at New Britain. f 

—— Limitation of Armaments Conference met in 
Washington, Nov. 11, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. 
It’s terms Eladioge ae Mi ' 

Roof of Knickerbocker (movie eatre col- 

en moa in Washington, D. C., 98 died from 
Ponte Wetson Roma’ Gant i. Teety -* 

—— Dirigible oon ma y for 

a4 United States) exploded, by contact 
with electric wires, descending at Hamp- 
ton, Va.; 34 died of injuries, Feb. 21. 

—— The Portuguese aviators, Admiral Cago 
Coutinho and Commander Saccadura Ca- 
bral, left Lisbon, Portugal, March 22, ar- 
riving at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, April 19, 
with stops at Cape Verde and Natal, cov- 
ering 4,293 nautical miles: This was the 
first airplane crossing of the South At- 
ee blics of Russia combined, in 

eee nm republics s 

eoeaieediion in Moscow, as the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, Dec. 20. In- 
cluded were the White Russian, the Ukrain- 
jan, and the Trans-Caucasian Soviet Re- 


enn d_ Bel; troops began occupation 
923 Fren an an 
pon of the Ruhr. Tan 11 


— 17, 76 rsons, 41 of them children, 
eae "burned or crushed to death at_ the 
Cleveland Rural Graded School in Cam- 

den, S. C. 
— d by fires and tidal waves, 
ates ae batt of Tokio. and Yokohama, 

331 were killed, Sept. 1. 

— The aran in Bavaria, organized by Gen. 
Ludendorff and Adolf Hitler, ended on 
Mar. 9, when the Beer Putschists marched 
in Munich, lLudendorff was captured but 
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later was paroled. Hitler was wounded, 
several others died, in the fighting. Hitler 
_was captured Nov. 12 and imprisoned. 

Nikolai Lenin (M. Vladmir Ilich Ulianov- 
Lenin) 54, head of the Soviet Russian 
government, died on Jan. 21, of apoplexy, in 
Gorka, 20 miles S. E. of Moscow. Hewhad 
been seriously ill since May, 1923. For some 
time he, had been progressively paralyzed. 
The death certificate of Dr. Otfried Foers- 
ter, of Breslau, named the trouble as ar- 
terio-sclerosis. Lenin’s father had died 
comparatively young from the same cause. 

—— Allies and Germany, in Agreement of London, 
accepted Dawes Reparation Plan, Aug. 16: 
French troops began evacuation of Ruhr 
Aug. 18; the Agreement was formally signed 
Aug. 30, at London by Germany and the 
powers concerned, and Owen D. Young of 
the United States assumed duties as Agent 
General of Reparation Payments. 

N. F. Leopold. Jr., 19, and Richard Loeb, 19, 
kidnapped for ransom and_ killed Robert 
Franks, 13, in Chicago, May 22; they 

pleaded guilty, July 21, and were sen- 
tenced to prison for life. Loeb was killed 
by a fellow convict, Jan. 28, 1936. 

—— The Prince of Wales began his American 
tour in N. Y., Aug. 29; and left there for 
England, Oct. 25. 

The ZR-3, dirigible (Los Angeles), left Fried- 
richshafen, Neda e Oct. 12, 12:35 A. M.; 
arriving in New York, Oct. 15, 8:3:40 A. M.; 
reached Lakehurst, N. J., 9:55 A. M. 

On Christmas Day, in the Babb Switch 
School, Hobart, Okla., 35 parents and 
school children perished in a fire that 
chet oy when a candle ignited a holiday 
ree. 

A storm in Missouri, Southern Illinois and 
Indiana killed over 830 persons, injured 
3,800; property loss $10,000,000. 

—— 200 were killed by the explosion of bombs in 
the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, in Sofia, at 
the funeral of Gen. Georghieff; who was as- 
sassinated April 14. 

—— Earthquakes in Japan killed 381, and caused 

$50,000,000 property loss, May 23. 

Earthquakes partly destroyed the 
Santa Barbara, Calif.. June 29. 

—— John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton, Tenn., 
was found guilty of having taught evolution 
in the local High School and was fined $100 
and costs, July 24. His counsel, William J. 
Bryan, died in Dayton on July 26. 

The 2 Nine Power Treaties of the bigs 
ton Arms Conference were ratified in Was. 
ington by the U. S., France, Japan, Italy, 
Great Britain, China, Portugal, Belgium 
and Holland, Aug. 5. 

The U. S. Navy rigid dirigible airship Shen- 
andoah (which had left Lakehurst, N. J., 
on Sept. 2, bound for St. Paul) was torn 
to pieces at 5 A. M., Sept. 3, by a thunder 
squall while passing over Ava, Ohio; 14 
of the crew were killed, including Lieut. 
Com. Zachary Lansdowne, Sept. 3. 

Germany ratified the Locarno treaties, Nov. 
27. They were ratified by Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia, in London, Dee. 1. 
They went into effect on Sept. 14, 1926, 

1926 The anthracite strike, which began de) 3 
1926, was secretly settled, in Philadelphia, 
Feb. 12; work resumed Feb. 18. 

—A general British strike, due to coal miners’ 
strike and lockout, and involving 2,500,000 
workers, began May 3; called off May 12, 
but the coal miners stayed out for months, 

— The Sesquicentennial Exposition, in Phila- 
delphia, opened, May 31. It closed Nov. 30. 

—— 21 were killed, 80 buildings wrecked, and $85,- 
000,000 of property and ammunition de- 
stroyed by explosions and fires when light- 
ning struck the navy munitions reservations 
at Lake Denmark, N. J., July 10. 

—— The Assembly of the League of Nations, in 
Geneva, Sept. 8, unanimously admitted 
Germany to the League and to a permanent 
Council seat and increased the non-perma- 
nent members of the Council from 6 to 9, 

— A tropical hurricane from the ocean swept 
the east coast of Florida, and into Alabama 
and Mississippi, Sept. 18, killing 372; 
6,281 were hurt, 17,884 families temporaril 
made homeless, 5,000 homes were destroyed. 
The greatest damage was in Miami and its 
suburbs. Fort Lauderdale, Hollywood, 
Dania and Hialeah, where the dead num- 
bered 250. 110 bodies were found at Moore 
Haven. In the Bahamas, at Turks’ and 


1924 


1925 


city of 


. 


i 


wy 


scl Seatac te 17 were killed; over 10 died 

z at Bimini. : 

-—— A hurricane killed over 600 in Havana and 

other places in Cuba, Oct. 20. On the Isle 

5 of Pines, 40 were killed. 

1927 600 U. S. marines and. several war vessels 
were ordered to Nicaragua, Jan. 6, to pro- 
tect American eure ts The marines were 

rly in M 
PA cae Br Onintat over 400 British 


 =— + Civil war in China caused 

a troops to be landed in Shanghai, Jan. 27 
1,200 U. S. marines got there_on March 5, 
and Japan, France, Spain, Portugal and 
Holland put over 15,000 soldiers ashore. At 
Nanking, March 23, Cantonese troops 
° shelled the burning Standard Oil plant, 
and killed several foreigners, including Dr. 
a, J. E. Williams of Shawnee, O., Vice Presi- 

; dent of Nanking University. 
_ —— The U. S. Supreme Court voided the Doheny 
; _ oil reserve leases Feb. 28. President Coo- 
lidge cancelled the Naval Reserve oil leases, 


coe March 17, ‘ ae 
- —— Albert suycer art editor of ‘‘Motor Boating, 
_—«—ss was killed, March 20, in his home, Queens 


Village, L. I., N. Y. His wife, Ruth Brown 
Snyder, and her lover, Henry Judd Gray, 
married, a corset salesman, of E. Orange, 
N. J., confessed, and were convicted, May 9, 
of murder. They were executed in Sing 
Sing, Jan. 12, 1928. _ 

_ —— Floods in the Mississippi River and its lower 


weeks inundated 20,000 square milés in Ark- 
ansas, louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. The property 
loss was put at $270,000,000; over 4,000,000 
acres of crops weYre destroyed, also 25,000 
MP horses, 50,000 cattle, 148,000 hogs, 1,300 
+ sheep, and 1,300,000 poultry; 600,000 persons 
. ‘were made for a time homeless, and several 
hundred were drowned. Tornadoes killed 22 
in Illinois, April 19, and 250 on May 9 in 
Arkansas, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
r Louisiana, Missouri, Texas and Wyoming. 
— Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh, alone in his 
monoplane, the Spirit of St. Louis, hopped 
off, May 10, at San Diego, Calif. He reached 
St.. Louis May 11; left there May 12 and 
landed the same day at Mineola, N. Y. 
He left there on May 20, reached Paris 
May 21, flew to Brussels, May 28; Brussels 
to London, May 29: England back’ to Paris, 
_ June 3; Paris to Cherbourg, June 4, where 
he boarded the U. S. Navy Cruiser, Mem- 
phis, on the deck of which was the boxed- 
up Spirit of St. Louis. The ship arrived 
on June 10 at the Virginia Capes; Lind- 
_ bergh was welcomed June 11, by President 
Coolidge, in Washington, in New York 
City on June 13, by Mayor J. J. Walker 
and Gov. A. E. Smith; he returned to 
Washington and on June 16 flew his Spirit 
of St. Louis to Mineola, N. Y., and was 
welcomed in Brooklyn. On June 17 he flew 
to St. Louis. Later (Dec., 1927-Feb., 1928) 
he flew from Washington, non-stop, to 
Mexico City, thence to Panama and South 
America, and to St. Louis. In 1931-32, he 
and his wife flew to Ottawa, thence to Al- 
aska, Japan, and China. In 1933 (July-Dec.) 
the couple toured in their plane Greenland, 
western Europe, upper South America and 
the West Indies. i f 
— tornado at St. Louis killed 87, injured 
_ _ 1,500, and destroyed 1,000 houses, Sept. 29. 
Rains and floods, beginning Nov. 2, and last- 
ing several days, devastated the river val- 
leys of New England, particularly in 
Vermont, and the Canadian Province of 
Quebec. Over 120 persons were killed in 
Vermont. : 
1928 Pan-American Conference in Havana, Cuba; 
opened by President Coolidge, Jan. 16; 
adjourned Feb. 20. 
— Trotsky, Kameneff, Zinovieff, Rakovsky, and 
- Radek exiled by the Soviets from White 
_ Russia, Jan. 16. 
- The St. Francis water-supply dam, 40 miles 
- north of Los Angeles, collapsed; 450 lives 
— lost, 700 houses swept away. 
—— A hurricane swept over the West Indies and 
- Florida, Sept, 12-17, killing 60 on the Lee- 
ward Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 on Puer- 
to Rico, and 1500 to 2500 in Florida. Dam- 
age, $85,000,000 in Puerto Rico, $25,000,000 
in Florida, $7,000,000 elsewhere. 
Soviet Russia inaugurated the Five-Year 
Plan of agricultural and industrial develop- 
‘ ment, Oct. 1. ‘ 
— The balloon, Graf Zeppelin, under Capt. 
Hugo Eckener, with ‘crew of 38, and 20 
passengers, left Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
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branches began early in April and for six } 


on Oct, i1, and o et, 15, reached 

City and anchored at Lakehurst, N. 

She left there Oct. 29, and reached Frie 

mold Hoist ae sae stir man, was shot 

rno. ein, sporting i ¢ , 

po. ¥ city, Nov. 4, and died Nov. 6. 

U. S. President-elect Herbert Hoover, wife 

and party, made a tour of Latin America. 

They left San Pedro, Calif., on the battle- 

ship Maryland, on Nov. 19, there on Dec. 

18; in Rio de Janeiro, on Dec. 21, teaching 

Norfolk and Washington on Jan. 6, 1929. 

The Jones Law, an amendment making more 
drastic the National Prohibition Act, was - 
passed by the Senate 65 to 18, on Feb. 19; 
by the House, 283 to 90 on Feb. 28, and P 
approved by President Coolidge on March 2, 

The Papal State, extinct since 1870, was re- 

created under the name of the State of 

Vatican City, under the terms signed at 

Rome, Feb. 11. They went into effect 

May 1. 

In_ Mexico a revolution under Gen. J. G. 
Escobar began in March. Roman Catholic 
leaders denied complicity. The rebellion 
ended in May; 4,000 killed, 11,000 wounded. 

Fire, explosion and chemical fumes from K- 
Tay films (nitrogen-dioxide) killed 124 at 
the Cleyeland, O., Clinic Hospital of Dr. 
George W. Crile, May 15. 

Settlement of the dispute between Chile and 

Peru over the provinces of Tacna and Arica 

was announced by President Hoover award- 

ing Tacna to Peru and Arica to Chile. The 

treaty was signed in Lima, June 3. 

Convicts revolted in Clinton State Prison, 
Dannemora, N. Y., July 22; three guards 
killed; part of prison plant burned. 

President Hoover, on July 24, proclaimed 
the Kellogg-Briand Anti-War cy} in 
effect (at 1:22 P. M.) under which 62 lead- 


} 
eo 


1929 


a 


q 


prison and arms. 

Guards, state troopers and militiamen, 

drove the prisoners to cover with machine 

guns, rifies and tear bombs. The damage 
to ‘property was $450,000. Two prisoners 
were killed. 

The Graf Zeppelin dirigible balloon, with 20 
passengers, left Friedrichshafen, Germany, 
on Aug. 14, and went east around the 
world, over Russia, and Asia, at Tokio 
(Aug. 19) over the Pacific at Los Angeles 
(Aug. 26); at Lakehurst, N. J. (Aug. 29)). © 
She had left Lakehurst on Aug. 8. She left 
there on Sept. 1, and landed at Friedrichs- 
hafen on Sept. 4. 

A mutiny, on Oct. 3, of convicts at the Colo- 
rado State Penitentiary, at Canon City, © 
lasted until Oct. 4, when the four leaders of 
the revolt killed themselyes and the rest 
surrendered. Seven guards and five felons — 
were killed. The chapel, mess hall, and 
two cell-houses were burned. A 

Albert B. Fall, former Secretary of the In- 
terior, was found guilty in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia of ac- 
cepting a bribe of $100,000 from Edward 
L. Doheny in the leasing of the Elks Hills” 
naval oil reserve during the Harding Ad- 

sated ae > berate ep: on Nov. 

» to i ne and a year in prison, 

which he entered July 20, 1931. r “eh 

Late in October the ei of stocks began to 
go downwards, and this movement at New 
York and elsewhere continued through the — 
rest of the year, with occasional brief ral- 
lies. Declines in stock values to the 

end of 1929 He er $15,000,000,000. It was 

testified in 1932 before a U. S. Senate Com- 
Hee ee ne 1929-1931 es losses af- 
ecte ,000, persons, and totaled — 
mt conse, tm 4 ee 
e antic coast, from N. Y. City north- | 
ward to Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 
was shaken, on Nov. 18, by an earthquake. 
A tidal wave swept the south coast of the 
Burin Peninsula, Newfoundland, drowning 


over 40 persons. 
Byrd started from 


iy 


« 


—— Commander Richard E. KS 
his base, Little America, in the Antarctic, 
at 3.29 (10.29 p.m. New York time), Nov ~— 


oie i ware. i 
197 9 i 
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reached the Pole on Nov. 29, about 8.55 a.m. 
N.Y. 1e) dropped a U. S. flag there 
if was 16° below zero); circled over the 

olar a meet and, on the return journey, 

anded once ih the mountains to refuel. 

— Following a strike, on Dec. 4, at the Cus- 
toms Office, U. S. Marines declared mar- 
tial law in Port-au-Prince, and in Cape 
Hatien, Haiti; 500 more marines were 
sent to Haiti; on Dec. 6, marines killed 
5 and wounded 20 in a force of 1,500 peas- 
ants advancing on Aux Cayes. 

—— Long-term armed felons in the State Prison 
at Auburn, N. Y., captured Warden Edgar 
S. Jennings and several guards on Dec. 
11. Six convicts were shot to death. George 
A. Durnford, chief keeper, was killed. 

1930 Floods and rains in the valley of the River 
Tarn in Southern France, Mch. 5, killed 
over 400, and destroyed 4,000 homes, and 
also other structures, mostly at Montauban 
and at Moissac. 

— Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts in the 

Ohio State Penitentiary, Columbus. 

The London Naval Reduction Treaty was 
signed there, April 22. The Senate ratified 
the treaty on July 21, and the President 
signed it on July 22. It was proclaimed 
by President Hoover in effect on Jan. 1, 
1931. Its terms expired on Dec. 31, 1936. 

sch Allied Reparation Commission estab- 

shed under the Treaty of Versailles to col- 
lect the war indemnity from Germany, 
ended its labors at a meeting at Paris, May 
17, simultaneously with the conclusion of 
the Dawes plan regime and the official com- 
mencement of the Young plan. 
— The Bolivian government was overthrown, 
June 22, by rebels; the Peruvian Govt., 
Aug. 22-27; the Argentine Govt., Sept. 6; 
the Brazil Govt., Oct. 24. 
— The last French soldiers of the army of oc- 
cupation at the Kehl bridgehead of the 
Rhine were withdrawn, June 28, to Stras- 
bourg, and Baden was entirely freed. 
Evacuation of the Rhineland was completed 
on June 30. 
—— Joseph F. Crater; a justice of the State Su- 
preme Court, N. Y. City, vanished on the 
night of Aug. 6. i 
——aA hurricane, on Sept. 3, struck the City 
of Santo Domingo and nearby country; 
2,000 were killed, 6,000 injured, with dam- 
ages estimated at $40,000,000. 
—— The British dirigible balloon, R-101, on Oct. 
5, hit a wooded hill, and burned up, near 
Allone, France, on the way from Croydon to 
India; 47 killed. 
— In Belgium, in the Valley of the Meuse, be- 
tween Liege and Huyann, dense fog, on 
Dec. 5, killed 75 persons and many cattle. 
— The Bank of United States, at N. Y. City, 
was closed, Dec. 11, by the State au- 
thorities. , 
1931 The Panama Republic’s government, headed 
by F. H. Arosemena, was overthrown; 10 
were killed, Jan. 2. 
—— Constitutional guarantees were restored, Feb. 
8, in Spain. They had been suspended by 
Premier Rivera on Sept. 23, 1923; the na- 
tional election was held on April 12; King 
Alfonso fied from Madrid on April 14; and 
@ republic was proclaimed; a new Parlia- 
ment was elected on June 28, and Alcal6 
Zamora was chosen president of the re- 
public. 
—— The Peruvian Government was upset by 
revolution, on Mch. 1; that of Chili, on 

; July 24; Paraguay, Oct. 26; Salvador, Dec. 3. 
\ | _— fBarthquakes killed 1,000 in Managua, Nicar- 

agua, Mch. 31, and destroyed many build- 


S. 
—— The king and Queen of Siam and party ar- 
rived in Victoria, B. C., on April 16: on 
April 22 they settled in Scarborough, near 
' N. Y. City, and the King had a cataract 
removed from his eye, on May 10; they 
left on July 28 for Canada and Siam. 
—— President Hoover, on June 20, proposed a 1- 
moratorium on _ inte 


sons in lize, 
destroyed buildings. . 
—— Great Britain, on Sept. 21, suspended the 
Id standard for 6 months. She was fol- 
towed by Denmark, on Sept. 28, and Fin- 


tie SY pia: none Dia easltatets in 
——— ie} mond, 
Jac : aN. . Dec. 8, a day after his ac- 


: eel ct kidnapping. 


1932 Joseph Kahahawai, a Hawaiian, on trial in|—— James 


> 
Tgovernmental |——- The Lausanne Reparations Conference ad- 


and | —— A treaty was signed in Washington between 
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Honolulu on a charge of attacking the wife 
of Lieut. Thos. H. Massie, a naval officer 
a a at ites Hare hegcoe was « 
and slain, Jan. 8, after th “ 

in the case had disagreed, hae 

—— In Shanghai, Chinese gangsters, on Jan. 15, 
slew a Buddhist priest from Japan, Hideo 
Minakami. This was the first of a Series 
of troubles which led, on Jan. 27, to the 
landing. of Japanese marines, and warfare. 

—— The Spanish Parliament, Jan. 19, by dearee 
dissolved the Society of Jesus (Jesuits). 
The Jesuits were, by decree of the Franco 4 
government, in January, 1940, readmitted 
to Spain, and their property was restored. 

—— Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Jr., 19 months 
old (born at Englewood, N. J., June 22, 
1930), was kidnapped, between 8 and 10 
p. m., Mch. 1, from the new Lindbergh 
home near Hopewell, N, J., in the Sourland 
Mountain region, northwest of _Princeton. 
The body, reduced almost to a skeleton, 
was found on May 12, in a thicket near a 
roadway, less than 5 miles from the babe’s 
home, and between Hopewell and Prince- 
ton. The discovery was made by a negro 
teamster who had stopped his wagon and i 
had stepped into the woods on an errand. 
Meantime, John F. Condon, for Col. Lind- 
bergh, had paid $50,000 in Bronx Borough 
to an alleged agent of the kidnapers, and 5 
Gaston B. Means, Washington, had col- 5 
lected $100,000 from Mrs. Evelyn Walsh ; 
McLean, on the promise to restore the 
Lindbergh baby. Means was sent to prison. 
On Sept. 10, 1934, Bruno Richard Haupt- < 
mann, 35, married, father of a baby boy, - 
carpenter, paroled German convict who had be 
entered the United States unlawfully, at 
N. Y. City. in 1923, was arrested near his 
home in the Wakefield section of the 
Bronx, after he had passed a ransom bank- 
note at a gasoline filling station; over $14,- 
000 of the ransom money was found hidden 
in his garage. He was indicted in the 
Bronx on Sept. 26, on an extortion charge; 
on Oct. 8, he was indicted in; Hunterdon 
County, N. _J., on a_ burglary-murder 
charge; on Jan. 3, 1935, he was put to 
trial in Flemington and was identified by 
Col. Lindbergh, by Condon and others; a 
oe of the kidnap ladder was sworn to 
ave come from his’ attic; he denied his 
guilt under oath and testified he got the 
Yansom money from the late Isador Fisch, 
The jury, on which several women served 
convicted Hauptman on Feb. 13, and 
Supreme Court Justice T. W. Trenchard 
sentenced him to die in the week of Mch, 
2. An appeal was taken to the State Court 
of Errors and Appeals, which sustained the 
conviction. The U. S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to interfere. Governor Harold G. 
Hoffman gave Hauptmann a month’s re- 
prieve, characterizing the trial in Fleming- 
ton as unfair, and adding that such a 
crime suggested an accomplice. The State 
Board of Pardons refused to commute the 
aoe He was executed on April 3, 


en 


—— Congress, Mch. 2, passed a joint resolution 
proposing to the States an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, under which Con- 
gress would meet each year on Jan. 3, and 
the terms of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent would begin on Jan. 2 t was 
adopted by the States. 


—— Ivar Kreuger, 52, unmarried, Swedish ‘‘match 
ing,” shot himself to death, Mech. 12, in 
Paris. 


—— Revolution, June 4, in Chili. 

In Siam, a bloodless revolution changed the 
government from an absolute into a lim- 
ited-monarchy, June 24. 

Gophers. Be Sora 20, a rage be R. sy: 

nolds,  cigare manufacturer, w: 
Patna shot tor deattr July 6, in his home, 
Winston-Salem, N 


iourned, July 9, after agreeing that Ger- 
sone ean settle in full for $714,000,000. 


Canada and the United States, July 18, for 

the ‘proposed development of the St. Law- 

rence walergay: into an ocean lane and 
r project. 

_ The weritish: Imperial Economic Conference 
opened in Ottawa, Can., July 21. It finally 
agreed on tariffs to mutualize the trade 
i the Empire. 

a J. Walker, resigned, Sept. 1, as Mayor 
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of N. Y. City, and went to Europe. That 
ended the charges on which he was being 
tried before Gov. Roosevelt on removal pro- 
ceedings, initiated by Samuel Seabury, 
counsel to the leglislative committee, in its 
inquiry into the city government. Walker 
t chad been a witness before that committee. 
— After passing over the Virgin Islands, where 
15 persons were killed, a hurricane ripped 
across Puerto Rico, Sept. 27, killing 245, 
injuring 3,329; destroying 36,249 buildings, 
damaging 30,046; and leaving over 41,000 
families in need of food; property loss, 
$30,000,000. 
— Earthquakes on Dec. 26, killed 70,000 persons 
in the Kaoti district of the northwest Prov- 
of Kansu, China. ‘ 
S. Marines withdrew from Nicaragua 


Feb. 2, Gen. Sandino 
#. ended his rebellion. : 


_——An epidemic of “bank holidays’’ in the 
United States began on Feb. 14, in Michi- 
gan, when Goy. W. A. Comstock ordered 
all banks in that State closed for 8 days. 
All banks in the United States were closed 
by proclamation of President Roosevelt be- 
AC ginning on March 6. The Stock and Com- 
' Modity Exchanges in New York City and 
. elsewhere also closed, beginning March 6, 
‘ and reopened mostly on March 15. The 
ad banks reopened, such as were fit, gradually, 
ia from March 9, onward. 
_— The movement to collect hoarded gold from 
; the people commenced early in March. 
. Congress on the 9th, in special session 
granting the President dictatorial power 
over all forms of money. A \presidential 
ban on gold exports began on April 19. On 
June 5 the President signed an Act of 
_ Congress. outlawing the gold-payment 
- clause in all monies, and other public and 
private -contracts. In October the Govern- 
Ment commenced to buy domestic and for- 
eign gold above the market price, for 
_. . the purpose of raising commodity prices. 
-—— Minnesota, on Feb. 24, banned mortgage 
: foreclosures on farms and homes. The 
movement spread to other States. The 
Minnesota action was sustained _by the 
, U. S. Supreme Court in a 5-to-4 decision. 
— The German Reichstag (Parliament) Build- 
ing, in Berlin, was destroyed on Feb. 27 by 
fire. The Supreme Court found Marinus 
van der Lubbe, a young Dutch Communist, 
oy and he was beheaded on Jan. 10, 
934, in Leipzig, in Saxony. 
_—— Earthquakes in Southern California on Mch. 
ee 10, at Long Beach and near by, killed 130 
Say persons and caused $50,000,000 damage. 
—— The U. S. Navy dirigible balloon, Akron, was 
] beaten down in a storm, on April 4, off 
Barnegat, N. J.; 73 persons were drowned, 
_ including Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, the 
Aviation Chief. | 
The World Economic Conference opened, in 
London, June 12, but came to naught. 
Spain, by Parliamentary edict, on May 17, 
disestablished the church. 
The Century of Progress Exposition opened in 
_ Chicago, on May 27, and closed at midnight 
of Nov. 12; it reopened in 1934 on May 26 
and closed on Oct. 31; attendance (1933) 
Be 220,408; (1934) 16,306,090—total, 38,626,- 


The U. S. Congress, on June 13, passed the 
National Industrial Recovery 
June 16) which, with the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act (signed May 12) gave the 
President control of agriculture and in- 
dustry.: The N. R. A. was killed by the 
U. S. Supreme Court on May 27, 1935, and 
the A. A.A. processing taxes on Jan. 6, 1936. 

- In Germany, on June 22, the Hitler Govern- 

_ ment began to proscribe all political parties 
except the National Socialist German 
Labor Party (Nazis), beginning with the 
Social Democratic Party. At the same time 
the campaign was under way to reduce by 
law the percentage of Jews in government 
life, in industry, and in the professions. 

Kidnapping, in Albany, July 7, of John J. 
O’Connell, .Jr., was followed by that of 
‘Charles F. Urschel (July 23, Oklahoma 
City); Jake the Barber, Chicago; and 
others. At San Jose, Calif., Nov. 9, Brook 
L. Hart, a young merchant, was seized, 
bound, beaten, and flung into San Fran- 
cisco Bay, following a demand for ransom. 
A mob on Nov. 26, after the body was 
found, broke into the jail, and dragged 
forth and hanged Thomas H. Thurmond 
and John Holmes. 
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".”. Memorable 
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nis . ut 
— An army revolt in Cuba caused nt 
Machado, Aug. 12, to resign and flee. Carlos 
Cespedes became Provisional President, 
Aug. 13; but another army revolt, Sept. 5, 


put Ramon Grau San Martin in the presi- 


dency. He resigned on Jan. 15, 1934, and 
the Junta put in Carlos Hevia, who was 
succeeded on Jan. 18 by Col. Carlos Men- 


dieta. 

— After conferences at the White House with 
Maxim M. Litvinoff, U S S R Commissar of 
Foreign Affairs, President Roosevelt, on 
Nov. 16, declared renewal of normal diplo- 

matic relations between the United States 

and Soviet Russia. The first ambassador, 

Alexander Troyanovsky, presented his cre- 

dentials on Jan. 7, 1934, at the White 


couse. . 
Clyde Barrow, 28, on Jan. 16, with a machine 
gun, wounded two guards at the Eastham 
(Tex.) State Prison Farm, and_ liberated 
Raymond Hamilton and four other con- 
viets. On May 23, Barrow and his girl 
chum, Bonnie Parker, 23, were shot to 
death near Arcadia, La., by officers of the 


aw. 

On Jan. 16, Edward G, Bremer, 37, was kid- 
napped for $200,000 in St. Paul, Minn. 
ate was released on Feb. 7, in Rochester, 

inn. 

On Jan. 25, at Tucson, Ariz., police captured 
John Dillinger, Charles Makley, Russell 
Clark and Harry Pierpont, together with 
$36,000 in money, and they were returned 
to jail, Diilinger to Cruwn Point, Ind., and 
the others to Lima, O. Dillinger and a 
Negro felon, Herbert Youngblood, escaped 
from the Crown Point Prison on March 3. - 
Dillinger was shot to death on July 22, 
outside a movie house, Lincoln Ave., Chi- 
cago, by U. S. Dept. of Justice agents. 
Youngblood was shot to death, Mch. 16, at 
Port Huron, Mich. * 

-—— Jan. 31, The U. S. Government reduced the 
dollar’s gold weight* from 25.8 grains to 
Seley tae 9/10 ane pee: as ae 
value 59.06+ per cent o: e par 
the 1900 Act. » 

— Feb. 19, U. S. cancelled all air mail contracts. 
The Army carried the air mail for 315 
months, losing a dozen officers in plane 
accidents. 

—— In_Austria, Feb. 12-15, an abortive Social 
Democrat uprising in Vienna, Linz and 
other places cost 100 lives, with 300 

F Dein Alb rt 

— Feb. A ert I, 58, King of the Belgia: 
noted mountain climber, was killed by fall: 
ing from a cliff overlooking the River 

De sere ee As oe 

— Mch. 6, Dr. ce L. Wynekoop, 63, was con- 
victed, in Chicago, of the Tmrurder of her 
son’s wife, Mrs. Rheta Gardner Wynekoop, 
22, Nov. 21, 1933, and was sentenced, Mch. 
24, to a 25-yr. prison term. 

— Mch. 22, U. 
independence, later ratified by the Philip- 
pine Legislature, effective in 1945 or soon 
thereafter. . 

— April 27, at Buenos Aires, the Argentine, 
anti-war pact, previously agreed on at the 
Pan-American conference in Montevideo, 
was signed by the United States, Bolivia 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El 
Ralzadors poate aes Honduras, 
T ua, Panama an enezuela. 
eee ber We 10, wR Te 

razil, ile, Mexico, Para 
a eet ee ~ ete 

—— May 10, drought and dust storms in the U. 
mid-West are destroying winter heen 

—— Longshoremen and other dock laborers began. 


1934 


strikes on the U. S. Pacific and Atlantic . 


coasts, marked by violence and fatali 
A general strike of union workers oe 
a = raped Pater Francisco, but 
c zzled; e dock strikes practi 4 
Mee by pede on July 29. ip! 
— May 29, e Treaty of Relations between 
United States of America and the Renee 
of Cuba was signed, abrogating the Treaty 
of Relations concluded between the United 
States and Cuba on May 22, 1903 7 
ratified May 31, by the U. Ss. 
was put into force on June 9. , ry 
— May 31, The U. 8. Grand Fleet of 81 warships — 
and 35,000 officers and men entered New 
York Harbor for the first time in four 
years. bY 


S. Congress granted Philippine © 


1933, by Argentina, 
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Memorable Dates 


atorium, oe Suppended, cash payments on 
— June 15, The U.S, Senate ratified the Geneva 
- (June 17, 1925) convention for the super- 
eee atonal Piped in arms, am- 

2 Plements of war, incl 
aircraft and airships. eae 

_ ee a The U. S. Treasury banned silver 

— June 30, In Germany, a plot by Nazi leaders 
and Storm Troop commanders to over- 
throw the regime of Chancellor Adolf Hit- 
ler was discovered. There were many ar- 
Tests, executions and suicides. Ex-Chan- 
cellor Gen. Kurt van Schleicher, 51, was 
shot to death resisting arrest. His wife also 
was killed. 

—— July 1, President Roosevelt went on board the 

. S. cruiser Houston, off Annapolis, Md., 
and started for Hampton Roads, and Ha- 
waii; landed in Portland, Oregon, on 
August 3; and then started back East 
through the drought afflicted plains states. 

— July 17. Strike of Minneapolis truck drivers; 
ended Aug. 21. 

ly 25, Nazis in Vienna, Austria, seized the 
building used by the Cabinet, shot Chan- 
cellor Engelbert Dollfuss, 41, to death. The 
Police and loyal troops soon recaptured the 
Chancellory, with some loss of life. 

— Aug. 1, In Port Au Prince, the United States 
Telinquished control of Haiti. 

— Aug. 19, The German people approved the 
consolidation of the offices of President and 
Chancellor in a single Leader-Chancellor, 
Adolf Hitler, which followed the death of 
President von Hindenburg, Aug.\ 2. 

— Aug. 21, a band of robbers took $427,950 from 
a Rubel armed car on Bay 19th St., Brook- 


yn. 

— Sept. 1, Strike orders applying to 1,000,000 
employees in the cotton, silk and_ wool 
divisions, went into effect at 11:30 P. M., 
issued by the United Textile Workers o 
America. The trouble was_ greatest in 
Georgia, South Carolina and North Carolina 
in the South, and in Maine and Rhode 
Island. The National Guard and mobs 
clashed in several states and over 20 persons 
were killed. President Roosevelt’s personal 
appeal ended the strike on Sept. 22, pend- 
ing further arbitration. 

—— Sept. 21, Hurricane winds have swept across 
Honshiu, the central island of Japan. Fa- 
talities totaled 4,232; damage over $90,- 


— Oct. 5, In Spain, a revolutionary general 
strike was called by Communist and So- 
cialist leaders in protest against the in- 
clusion by Premier Alejandro Lerroux of 
three Catholic Popular Actionists in his 
new cabinet. In the province of Catalonia 
an independent free state was proclaimed. 
Sanguinary disorders occurred at Madrid, 
Barcelona and other cities and industrial 
centres. All of Spain was put under martial 
law. President Luis Companys and other 
Catalan rebels were captured after loyal 
troops had shelled the public buildings at 
Barcelona. Warships were sent to the coast 
cities. Churches and convents were burned 
by anti-Catholics. ; 

—— Oct. 9, King Alexander I (45) of Yugo Slavia 

¢ and Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou 
(72) of France, were assassinated in Mar- 
seilles, where the King had landed from a 
warship, and was on the way to a diplo- 
matic conference at Paris. The slayer, 
Velichko Kerin, alias Peter Kaleman, alias 
Valada G. Chernozemsky, born in Bulgaria, 
was sabred and beaten and stamped to 
death, but not before he had shot Gen. 
Alfonse J. Georges and several spectators. 

— Oct. 10, In Louisville, Ky., Mrs. Berry V. 
Stoll (Alice ed) 26, wife of an oil 
operator, was beaten and taken from her 
home by a kidnapper who left a demand 
for $50,000. On Oct. 16, she was found by 
agents of the U. S. Dept. of Justice, near 
Scottsburg, Ind. The kidnaper, Thomas H. 
Robinson Jr. was caught in California, May 
11, 1936 and on May 13 sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. 

— Oct. 22, Charles (Pretty Boy) Floyd, 30, was 
shot to death by U. S. officers near East 


Live 1, Ohio. 
—— Nov. 2a TA Seiaay the $100,000,000 Insull 
mail fraud trial ended in a verdict of not 
uilty for Samuel Insull-and his: 16 co-de- 
endants, all former associates in the utili- 
ties and financial field. Included among 
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them were Harold L. Stuart, Charles B. 
Stuart, Stanley Field, Clarence W. Sills, 
and Edward J. Doyle. 

—— Nov, 27, With a machine gun, George (Baby 
Face) Nelson (Lester M. Gillis) shot to 
death U. S. Dept. of Justice Agent Herman 
E. Hollis, and mortally wounded his as- 
sociate Samuel P. Cowley, near Chicago. 
The next day, Nelson’s dead body™ was 
found in Niles Center, wrapped in a 
blanket. 

— Dec. 9, First clash between Ethiopian and 
Italian soldiers at or near Wai Wai, on the 
disputed frontier of Italian Somaliland; 
Dec. 15, Italy refused arbitration as to the 
frontier and demanded reparations and an 
apology; 1935—Jan. 10, fighting resumed, 
Italy mobilized 70,000 troops; a committee 
of conciliation was agreed to; May 13, 
Ethiopia protested to the League of Na- 
tions; Oct. 3, Italian forces invaded Ethi- 
opia, Adowa bombed; Oct. 4, Adigrat oc- 
cupied; Oct. 6, Adowa occupied; Oct. 14, 
Aksum, the Holy City, taken; Nov. 6, 
Makale and Gorahia occupied; 1936—March 
29, Harar destroyed; April 13, Italian forces 
on North Shore of Lake Tana (Tsana); 
April 15, Dessie taken; May 1, Emperor 
Haile Selassie and family fled from Addis 
Ababa to Jibuti, whence they went on a 
British cruiser to Palestine; May 5, Premier 
Benito Mussolini, in Rome, announced the 
war over, Ethiopia annexed, and King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel had become Emperor of 
Ethiopia; so decreed, May 9. 

1935 The Saar Territory, taken from Germany by 
the Versailles World War Treaty, voted, 
Jan. 13, to return to German ownership, 
on March 1. 

—— Feb. 12, The $4,000,000 U. S. navy _dirigible 
balloon, Macon, sank in the Pacific severa 
miles off Point Sur, Calif.; 2 lost. 

—— Feb. 18, The U. S. Supreme Court, 5 to 4, 
held that Congress was within its power in 
abrogating the gold clause in private con- 
tracts, but had gone too far in doing so in 
government obligations. 

—— Mch. 12, The brief revolution in Greece ended, 
when ex-Premier Elentherios Venizelos fled’ 
with his wife, from Canea to the Italian 
island of Rhodes. Venizelos, 71, died, Mch. 
18, in exile, at Paris. 

— April 5, The $4,880,000,000 works relief bill 
was passed by both branches of Congress. 
The House approved by 317 to 70. The 
Senate adopted it 66 to 13. The bill was 
signed by the President on April 8. 

— April 11-14, Stresa Conference for peace rati- 
fied by Britain, France, and Italy, the 
participants. : 

May 6, The U. S. Supreme Court upset the 
Railroad Pension Act, ‘ 

— May 18, Near Moscow, the airplane Maxim 
Gorky, the world’s largest land plane, 
crashed, killing 48, every soul aboard. The 
pilot of another plane, which collided with 
the Gorky in midair was killed. 


. 


—— June 14, Bolivia-Paraguay war in the Meee . 


ceased, by truce, officially over, Oct. F 

— Aug. 9, President Roosevelt signed the Social 
Security bill. 

— Aug. 15, Will Rogers, 56, comedian, and Wiley 
Post, 36, aviator, were instantly killed when 
Post’s rebuilt airplane fell 60 feet in a fog 
15 miles from Point Barrow, Alaska. — 

— Aug. 29—The Queen of the Belgians, 29, 
(Princess Astrid of Sweden) was killed by 
skull fracture when an automobile in which 
she and the King were riding, left the road 
skirting Lake Lucerne, in Switzerland, near 
the city of Lucerne, hit two trees and 
careened into the water. 

—— Sept. 2, Storms killed 300 along the Florida 
Keys, including 200 war vets on relief at 
construction camps. 

— Sept. 15—Jews in Germany lost citizenship 
with political rights. 

— Oct. 21, Storm killed 2,000 in Haiti. 

Oct. 23, Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegen- 

heimer, 33, and 3 companions—Otto Ber- 


man, Abe Frank, and Bernard Rosen- 
. krantz, were fatally shot in a tavern in 
Newark, N. J 


— Nov. 14, A proclamation certifying the free- 
dom of the Philippine Islands and the elec- 
tion of officials chosen by ballot in the 
islands on Sept. 17 was signed by President 
Roosevelt a few minutes after noon. In 


Manila, occurred the inaugural ceremonies 


for President Manuel Quezon. 
— Nov. 18, Economic sanctions against Italy 
went into effect, supported by 52 nation- 


x 
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members of the League of Nations, and by 
one non-member, Egypt. The sanctions 
ended on July 15, 1936. ‘ 
—— Nov. 29, Federal dole (direct relief) ended in 
the U. S. It had cost $3,694,000,000 since 
May, 1933. : 
— Dec. 30, Col. Charles_A. Lindbergh, wife and 
Child’ arrived in Liverpool and took up 
residence in Wales. 
1936 Jan. 1, The U. S. Federal Act creating job- 
4 insurance went into effect. 
— Jan. 6, The U. S. Supreme Court, 6 to 3 
(Stone, Brandeis, Cardozo), in an opinion 
read by Justice Roberts, upset the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, declaring it to be an 
invasion of rights of the States to regulate 
their local activities. It specifically banned 
the use of processing taxes to regulate crop 
production. The minority termed the deci- 
sion a ‘‘tortured construction of the Con- 
stitution.”” On Jan. 13, the Court ordered 
$200,000,000 of impounded processing taxes 
returned to the suing processors, and, on 
Jan. 20, peremptorily ordered the taxes 
? returned at once. 
 —— Jan. 20, King George V, 70, died at his farm, 
~ Sandringham, England, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, who 
took title as Edward VIII. He abdicated 
on Dec, 11, 1936, and was succeeded by his 
brother next in age, the married Duke of 
York, who became George VI. The ex- 
ruler resumed his family name as David 
Windsor, but soon was created Duke of 
Windser. He gave up the throne he said 
because he could not marry the ‘‘woman I 
love’ Mrs. Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, who, on Oct. 27, had gotten a 
divorce at Ipswich, England, from Ernest 
A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The decree 
became absolute on May 3, 1937. On June 3, 
1937, at Monts, France, the couple were 
, matried. 
— Feb. 16, In Spain the Socialists and anarchists 
won the department elections. There were 
general jail deliveries. Soon thereafter re- 
bellion began, in Morocco, and spread to 
, Spain, under Gen. Francisco Franco. 
 o— Feb. 17, In Paraguay a revolution depose 
= President Eusebio Ayala. : 
_— —  Mch. 2, The U. S. renounced its guarantee of 
_ _ the independence of Panama, 
- Mch 7, German troops began to reoccupy the 
demilitarized Rhineland zone. 
—— Floods continued in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and West_ Virginia. 
h. 25. The U. S., Britain and France 
signed in London, a naval arms limitation 
treaty to go in effect on Jan. 1, 1937 and 


i 


Zamora. 

June 4, In France the first Socialist govern- 
ment took office, under Leon Blum. 

—— June 17, In Canada their New Deal Acts were 
¥ declared invalid. 

June 27, The Great Lakes Exposition opened 
in Cleveland, O. 

July 13, In Madrid, Jose Calvo Sotelo, 47, a 
monarchist leader in the Cortes. (Parlia- 
ment) was removed from his home by 

_ Assault Guards for questioning as to the 
assassination of Lieut. Jose Castillo of their 

organization. Sotelo next appeared in the 

| Hast Cemetery as a corpse. Death was due 
to bullet and bayonet wounds. 

July 17, Revolt against Spain’s Republican 

- Government begins in Morocco and spreads 

to Spain, included much of army and air- 

force and half of navy; July 18, Jose Giral 
became Loyalist premier; July 19, Loyalists 
defeated Insurgents in Madrid. Insurgents 
control cities of Cadiz, Huelva, Seville, 

Cordoba, and Grenada; July 24, Insurgents 

set up own government and, Aug. 16 take 

Badajoz; Aug. 27 begin aerial bombing of 

Madrid; Sept. 4 they take Irun; Sept. 12 

they take San Sebastian, and Toledo Sept. 

28; Oct. 1, Gen. Francisco Franco pro- 

elaimed head of Nationalist (Insurgent) 

Government; Oct. 21, siege of Madrid by 

, Insurgents begun; Nov. 6 Loyalist govern- 
e ment moves from Madrid to Valencia. 

=—— Aug. 23, Convicted at Moscow of plotting to 

~ kill Joseph Stalin and other Soviet leaders 
the following were sentenced to death: 
Gregory Zinovieff, Leon Kameneff, T. 
Smirnoff, A. Evdokimoff, T. Bakaeff, S. 
Mirachkovsky, V. Olberg, K. Berman- 
Yure, Fritz David, Moses Lurrie, N. Yurie, 
T. Reingold, R. Pickel, V. Tervoganian, P. 
Dreitzler, E. Holzmann. They were shot 


— 
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M emorable. Dat 


— Dec. 1. In 


—— Jan. 22. Floods in the valleys of the Missis- 


on Aug 25, it was announced. 


—— Oct. 14, In Brussels, King Leopold, in a s' 


tate- 
ment to a Cabinet council, announced Bel- 
gium had severed her military alliances and 
was resuming her pre-war neutrality. ¥ 


— Oct. 30, Waterfront activity in all American 


ports of the Pacific Coast came to a halt as 
39,000 maritime workers went on strike at 
midnight, ahd picket lines were. established. 
More than 100 ships were tied up in Pacific 
ports, 47 of them in San Francisco. The 
strike spread to New York and other 
Eastern and Gulf Ports. 


'—— Nov. 6. In London, a protocol laying down 


rules for the conduct of submarines was 
signed on behalf of all signatories of the 
Washington Naval Treaty of 1922. No sub- 
marines may sink or disable a merchant 
vessel unless all the passengers and crew 
first are placed in ‘‘a place of safety.” 
uenos Aires, President Roosevelt 
in a speech at the opening of the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace called upon the nations of the New 
World to unite to help the Old World avert 
War. The conference, on Dec. 16, adopted 
the collective security convention, the non- 
intervention protocol, and the resolution 
calling upon republics that have not al-~ 
ready done so to ratify existing peace 
treaties. On Dec. 19, the body adopted a 
neutrality convention that obligates all the 
American countries to take a common joint 
attitude as neutrals in case of an outbreak 
of hostilities among any two of them. The 
gathering ended on Dec. 23, as the Foreign 
Ministers of Paraguay ahd Bolivia pledged 


dispute by pacific means. 


—— Dec. 12, In China, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek > 


was kidnapped at Sian by Gen. Chang 
Ee en and was held prisoner until 
ec. 


25. 
— Dec. 21. The Cuban House of Representa- 


tives impeached President Miguel M. Gom- 
ez, and he was tried and removed from 
office for trying to coerce the Congress as 
to legislation. 


—— Dec. 27. Charles Mattson, 10, was to : 
e. 


from his home in Tacoma, Wash., was 
awhile for ransom, then was murdered. The 
ap tose found, near Everett, Wash., Jan. 


—— Dec. 30. In Flint, Mich., backed by the John 


L. Lewis Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation, (C.1.0.), the United Automobile 
Workers of America started its campaign 
to include the nation’s automobile indus- 
try within its ranks. It struck at the cen- 
ter of General Motors operations and 
halted activities in three of its unit plants. 


1937 a 1. In Spain, the Insurgent shelling of 


adrid, was continued at intervals; Feb. 8, 
Insurgents took Malaga. The Insurgent 
headquarters were (military) at Burgos, 
and (diplomatic) at Salamanca; Bilbao, on 
June 19; Santander, on Aug. 25; Gijon, on 
Oct. 21. Warships of Great Britain France, 
Italy, and Germany, on Mch. 13, began to 


police the coasts of Spain under the 27- 


nation neutrality agreement. Gen. Franco, 
on April 19, set up a one-party State, dis- 
solving the Fascist and Carlist organiza- 
tions. The Insurgent battleship, Espana, 
was sunk, April 30, by airplanes, off San-" 
tander; May 17, new Loyalist Government 
formed under Premier Juan Negrin; many 
were killed in an Anarchist uprising in 
Barcelona; Oct. 28, Loyalists shifted gov- 
ernment to Barcelona; Nov. 28, Insurgents 
proclaimed blockade of all Loyalist ports. 


—— Jan. 4. The U. S. Supreme Court unanimous- 
ly upset the conviction and jail sentence 


of Dirk de Jonge, Oregon Communist, ac- 
cused of violating the State’s Criminal 
Syndicalism Law. The Court asserted that 
the right of peacable assembly was as fun- 
damental as the constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 


—— Jan. 20. In Washington, on the main por- 


tico of the Capitol, his head bared to 
rain, Franklin Delano Roosevelt took for 
the second time the oath as President of 
the United States. 


sippi, Alleghany and Ohio Rivers and their 
branches began to bring death, homeless- 
ness, privation, property destruction and 
traffic tie-ups at Pittsburgh, Portsmouth, O., 
Huntington, W. Va., Louisville, Cincinnati 
and many other places. The flood damage 
was more severe in Louisville, Paducah, Ky. 


that their countries would settle the Chaco ~ 


Sto 
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Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. In Kentucky 
over 225 persons were drowned; in Illinois, 
15; in Missouri, 17; in Tennessee, 10; in 
Arkansas, 28; and small numbers in Ohio, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Missis- 
sippi. Over 500,000 homes and vast areas 
of farm lands were flooded. Including 
deaths indirectly due, the total was esti- 
mated at 900. Over 35 rescue workers were 
drowned by sinking, on Jan. 30, of-a steel 
Lakes in the Mississippi near New Madrid, 
0. 


— In Moscow, a treason trial, Jan. 23-30, re- 


sulted in execution of 13 of 17 defendants, 
Karl Radek (Sobelsohn) got off with a 
10-yr. sentence to prison. 


— In China, Feb. 3, a military revolt in Sian, 


_ 


capital of Shensi Province, brought the as- 
Sassination of Gen. Wang I-Cheh, chief of 
the forces of the Central government of 
the Republic. In April, Prince Chichibue, 
oldest brother of Emperor Hirohito of Japan 
made with his wife, a good-will visit to 
the United States, England, and the Conti- 
nent. In May, the army-supported Japa- 
nese Cabinet of Hayashi resigned. Early 
in July the fighting in China, west of 
Peiping, was renewed by the Japanese. 
Tungchow was attacked on July 27: the 
Japanese on July 29, bombed Tientsin, de- 
stroying Nankai University; on Aug. 9, 
they took formal possession of Peiping; on 
=A 11, they landed marines at Shanghai 
and shelled Nankow. Thereafter there 
was almost continuous fighting in Shang- 
hai, where on Aug. 14, Chinese misdi- 
Tected bombs killed several hundred civil- 
jians, and on Aug. 22, an artillery shell fell 
in the International Settlement, destroy- 
ing a department store and killing 400 
persons. The Japanese blockade of the 
East Coast of China began on Aug. 25, cov- 
ering 800 miles and was extended in Sept. 
to cover 2,700 miles. The Dollar Line ship, 
President Hoover, and other vessels on the 
Yangtze, were hit by stray Chinese or 
Japanese shells. Nanking, Canton, and 
many other places in the eastern provinces 
of China were attacked by Japanese planes. 
On Oct. 23, Suiyuan Province declared in- 
dependence from China. On Nov. 8, the 
Chinese abandoned Shanghai as an ad- 
ministrative point, and the Japanese took 
control. Premier Chiang Kai-Shek moved 
his headquarters to Hankow. On Dec. 12, 
Japanese shelis sank the U. S. boat 
Panay, with loss of 2 lives; and several 
American oil carriers, (the captain of 
one died) on the Yangtze River above 
Na .. Several British craft were hit 
by the shells. A number of lives were 
lost. For these and other ‘‘accidental’’ 
bombings, the Japanese apologized and as- 
sumed financial responsibility. The United 


States and Britain had made strong pro-- 


tests. On Dec. 14th, the pro-Japanese ad- 
ministration in Peiping announced it_had 
restored the city’s old name, Peking. Dur- 
ing the year many lepers were executed by 
the Chinese government. 


— Jan. 30. Chancellor Hitler told the Reichstag 
thai 


—— Feb. ll. 


t Germany annuls and repudiates the 
admission implied in her signature of the 


. Versailles Treaty fixing upon her responsi- 


bility for the World War, and, from this 
time onward the German railways and the 
German Reichsbank are free from the 
obligations imposed upon them by that 
treaty and are restored to the complete 
sovereignty of the Reich. He issued a de- 
cree forbidding ms to accept any 
Nobel prize in the future and establishing 
tival prizes for Germans only. 
The General Motors Corporation 
signed a strike settlement with its em- 
loyees, with increase of 5 cents an hour 
wages. In some of the Michigan strikes 
court be da were defied. Most of the 
big steel mills suns up. May 30, the 
police were attacked b: 
Corp.’s strikers in South Chicago, they 
said, and in the combat 16 workers were 
shot and killed. In June a short strike 
cut off the electric currents in Michigan’s 
Saginaw Valley. There were several marine 
workers’ strikes on the East, South and 
West coasts 


—— Mch. 2. Quakes shook Ohio, Michigan, Indi- 


—— Mch. 18. Ane 


. t Virginia and Kentucky. 
Ny ae sosion ¥ fewer gas, ie 
en. piped- or hea rposes, de- 
eed the’ Consolidated Public School in 


I 
2 


— April 8. 


— May 6, 


— June 12. The 


— July 2. 


New London, Texas, ten minutes before 
the teachers and children were to have left 
for the day. The dead numbéred 293. 

h. 26. In Flemington, N. J., the pérjury 
indictment against Benjamin Heier, re- 
sulting from testimony he gave for the de- 
fense at the trial of Bruno Richard 
mann. 

The Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization closed the General Motors Cor- 
poration plant in Oshawa and drew from 
Mitchell F. Hepburn, Premier of Ontario, 
formal notice that methods which had 
“brought the United States almost into 
a state of anarchy’’ would not be tolerated 
in Ontario. 

The dirigible balloon, Hindenburg, 
on its first 1937 trip from Germany was 
destroyed by fire and explosions, at 17:23 
P.M., as it was about to tie up at the 
U. S. Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.; 
36 of the 97 passengers were fatally burned, 
including the commander, Capt. Ernst 
Lehmann. 


—— May 12, George VI and his wife, Elizabeth, 


were crowned in Westminster Abbey, Lon- 
don, as King and Emperor and Queen and 
Empress. 


—— May 21. A Soviet airplane made a landing at 


the North Pole and established a permanent 
weather and scientific station for regular air 
communication between Russia and Amer- 
ica by way of the polar region. After fiy- 
ing over the Pole at 11:10 A.M. the plane 
went on 15 miles further where it landed 
on a smooth area of an ice floe at 11:35 
A.M. It had come 560 miles from Rudolf 
Island. The ice floe was 10 feet thick and 
kept on_drifting. Supply planes followed 
later. The plane was piloted by M. V. 
Vodopyanoff. With him was Professor 
Otto J. Schmidt, head of the Northern 
Sea route. 


— May 24. The International Paris Exposition 


of 1937 was opened by President Albert Le- 
brun, accompanied by Premier Leon Blum, 


— May 28. The official London Gazette an- 


nounced that the King had granted letters 
patent to the Duke of Windsor ‘‘to hold and 
enjoy for himself only the title, style or 
attribute of Royal Highness, so however 
that his wife and descendants, if any, shall 


-not hold said title, style, or attribute.’ 
—— June 3. 


In Monts, France, the Duke of 
Windsor married Mrs. Wallis Warfield at 
the Chateau de Cande. The French civil 
ceremony was performed by the Mayor of 
Monts. This was followed by the marriage 
service of the Church of England, by the 
Rev. R. Jardine, vicar of St. Paul’s, Dar- 
lington, Englan 


—— In assembly, in Philadelphia, the Presby- 


terian Church of America, 65 to 24, re- 
 ecirig an overture calling upon its mem- 
rs to recognize and practice ‘‘total ab- 
stinence’’ from intoxicants as the “only 
true principle of temperance.’’ 
Pan-American Exposition 
opened in Dallas, Tex. A $75,000 jeweled 


lock at the main gate, symbolic of in ae 


national friendship, was opened by 
girls, who inserted keys in the names 
of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, Mexico, Texas 
and the United States. 


— June 20. In Pennsylvania, the Bethlehem 


Steel Corporation started evacuation of its 
Cambria plant under orders of Governor 
Earle, .who had _ declared martial law. 
Meantime the C.I.O. had called off the 
strike. 

Amelia Earhart Putnam, on an 
equatorial air trip around the world, who 
had left Lae, New Guinea, on July 1, 
radioed at 3.20 P.M. (E. D. T.) that she 
was over the Pacific with a half hour’s fuel 
supply and not in sight of land, ‘‘position 
doubtful.’’ That was the last message. 
U. S. government war ships and ppt 
searched in vain for the plane and its two 


cupants. 
— Aug. a Wreckage of a Pan American-Grace 


flying boat, due from Cali; 

lolombia, with 11 passengers and a crew 
of 3, was found by a navy plane 20 miles 
at sea from Cristobal. Among the pas- 
sengers were Rex Martin and G. O. Cald- 


well of the Bureau of Air Commerce, and 


rways 


aupte— 


Oo ee yo ae 


= ah 


. T, J. Wakely jr., of the Nat’l. City Bk. 
Sepea branch in Santiago, Chile. , 

— Aug. 12. President. Roosevelt nominated 
Senator Hugo Black of Alabama, to be As- 
;  sociate Justice of the Supreme Court, filling 
ss the vacancy caused by the retirement of 
a Justice Van Devanter. The nomination 
was approved 13 to 4 (King, D., Burke, D., 

- Austin, R., Steiwer, R.) by the Senate 
judiciary Committee; it was confirmed by 
the Senate, 63 to 16, on Aug. 17. 
-  —— Aug. 12. A Russian airplane under command 
of Sigismund Levanevsky, left the Mos- 
cow flying field at 10:13 A.M., bound for 
Alaska, and the U. S. After passing over 
the Pole it radioed that one of its engines 
was dead, due to a damaged oil pipe. Sir 
Hubert Wilkins and other aviators flew 
over the Arctic regions for days in vain 
search for the missing plane and its oc- 
cupants. In Moscow, on Feb. 27, 1939, Mik- 
hall M. Voznesensky, ex-radio operator at 
the Rudolf Island station, was sentenced 
to 20 years imprisonment for disrupting 
radio communications by a sit-down strike 
at the time Levanevsky and companions 
were on their flight and during the period 
ft of relief expeditions. 
— Aug. 22. Near Cody, Wyo., 14 men were 
burned to death and 50 injured when fire 
yates were trapped by flames in the 
; Shoshone National Forest. The flames 
Ms trapped Earl Davis, U. S. Bureau of Public 
rie Roads foreman, nine other bureau em- 
j ployees and about 40 CCC members. 
- —— Sept. 19. More than 125,000 Mormon church 
Members of the Salt Lake City region ate 
but one meal in order that the financial 
equivalent to the other meals might go to 
needy brothers and_ sisters. 7 
ct. In a radio address broadcast from a 
friend’s house in Chevy Chase, Md., ex- 
Senator Hugo L. Black of Ala. (recently ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt to be an 
associate justice of the Supreme Court) 
declared that he joined the Ku Klux Klan 
“about 15 years ago’’ ‘‘later resigned’ 
and ‘‘never rejoined.’”” He dropped the 
- Klan he asserted ‘‘before becoming a Sen- 
_ator.’’ He denied bias against Negroes, 
Jews or Roman Catholics, or against any 
Tace or creed. 
ct. 12. In Beirut, Syria, J. Theodore Mar- 
riner, 45, the U. S. Consul General, was 
shot dead by an Armenian, Mejardich 
Karayan, who has a family living in the 
United States, and who told police his mo- 
tive had been revenge for a vice consul’s 
refusal to grant him a visa. He was ex- 
ecuted. 
— Oct. 14. In Bartow, Fla., the jury by court 
order, acquitted the Tampa policemen (C. 
4 A. Brown, Jr., C. W, Carlisle, John Bridges, 
- Arlie Gilliam, kleagle of the Orlando Klan; 
 F. W. Switzer and Sam E. Crosby), who 
were on trial for second-degree murder 
following the fatal flogging of Joseph Shoe- 
maker when he refused a2 Ku Klux Klan 
warning to leave town. The judge ruled that 
the State had not proved ‘‘the actual or 
constructive presence’ of any of the men 
at the scene of the crime. 
— Oct. 17. A 21-passenger United Air Lines 
eur piste, west-bound, which left Cheyenne, 
A. yo., with 19 persons aboard, at 6:25 P.M., 
and was due in Salt Lake City at 8:42 P.M., 
crashed at 10,000 ft. altitude, into Chalk 
Mt., in the Uinta Range, south of Knight, 
Wyo. It was 15 miles south of its regular 
coutse, in a rain-snow storm. All were 


ed. 
Oct. 30. In California, the State Supreme 

Court, 5 to i, rejected Thomas J. Mooney’s 

plea for a writ of habeas corpus. 

ov. 3. A resolution condemning the im- 

ending visit of the Duke and Duchess of 
Nindsor to the United States with the 
announced purpose of studying labor con- 
ditions was adopted unanimously by the 
Baltimore Federation of Labor, a unit of 
eA. F. of L. The stated objection was 
labor hostility to Charles E. Bedaux, labor- 
efficiency expert, sponsor of the tour, 
author of a production-speed-up system. 
Noy. 10. In Brazil, at Rio de Janeiro, Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas’s Cabinet approved 
aoe put into immediate effect a new Consti-+ 
a ution. 

— Nov. 16. An airplane from Cologne bound for 
London hit in a fog, at 2:30 P.M., a factory 
chimney in descending near Ostend, Bel- 
gium; 8 passengers and 3 of the crew were 


ms 


ie] 


from American Samoa for Auckland, New 
Zealand, with 7 aboard, vanished near Pago 


killed. The passengers killed in 

‘wager and Grand Duchess” anore 

Hesse bei Rhein, widow of the Grand Duke 

Ernst Ludwig, who died Oct. 9; 
Duke George, 31, her son; Grand Duchess 
Cecilia, 26; Grand Duke George’s wife, 
who was the daughter of Prince Andreas of 
Greece; Prince Ludwig, 6; and Prince 
Alexander. G 

—— Nov. 24, The 9-power treaty conference, in 
Brussels, adjourned indefinitely. 

—— Dec. 10. In a collision of two trains in Scot- 
land, bound from Edinburgh for Glasgow, 
in a snow storm, 35 passengers were killed. 

— Dec. ll. Italy gave notice of withdrawal 
from the League of Nations. i 

—— The non-Russian commission of inquiry on 
Leon Trotsky announced in N. Y. City that 
it had found him guiltless of the con- 
spifacy, sabotage and other charges against 

im by the Stalin regime. 

-—— In Soviet. Russia, the Congress, first under 
the new constitution, was chosen by secret 
popular vote. 

—— Dec. 20, the U. S. Supreme Court ruled, 7 to 
2, that the government has no right to di- 
vulge intercepted phone messages. 

—— Dec. 21. The Lincoln Vehicular Tunnel under 
the Hudson River between N. Y. City and 
Weehawken, N. J., was opened (one tube) 
to traffic. 

—— Dec. 23. The Cuban Amnesty bill was signed, 


proceedings against ex-President Machado ~ 


were dropped, and he was released by the 
U. S. Court in N. Y. City. 

— Dec. 28. As the day ended the Irish Free 
State became the State of Hire (Ireland). 

—— Dec. 29. Seven members of the Christopher 
Columbus good-will flight to South Amer- 
ica died when their plane crashed in the 
mountains near Cali, Colombia. 

— Dec. 30. The yacht Aafje was towed to Los 
Angeles after her owner, Dwight Faulding, 
and her navigator, Jack Morgan, had been 
slain and_cast overboard. 

1938 Jan. 5. A U. S. bombing plane vanished off 
San Pedro, Calif., with 7 Navy men aboard; 
cadet flier S. P. Hawkins was lost in the 
search. 

—— Jan. 9. An Argentine plane crashed in Uru- 
guay; 9 persons died, including a son of 
ex-President Justo of Argentina. 

—— Jan. 10. A plane from Seattle, Wash., for 
Chicago fell in the mountains of Montana, 
northwest of Bozeman; 9 lives were lost. 

— Jan. 11. The hydroplane, Samoan Clipper, 


Pago. 

—— Jan. 16. Insurgent planes from Majorca began 
daily bombing of Barcelona; Feb. 1, Loyalist 
Cortes, at Montserrat, near Barcelona, got 
a@ message of sympathy from 60 U. S. Sena- 
tors; Feb. 22, Insurgents recaptured Teruel; 
March 6, -Insurgent;cruiser, Baleares, sunk 
off Cartagena by Loyalist gunboat; March 
7, air raids kill 1,000 in Barcelona; In- 
surgents take Lerida; April 15, they reach 
the sea at Lerida cutting Loyalist Spainiin 
two; Oct. 10, Italy begins token withdrawal 
ot Sees troops; Bee oo Suree ae begin 

nal campaign agains arcelona, i 
falls on Jan. 26, 1939. : aa 

—— Jan. 12. The first session of the U. S. S. R.’s 

* “Red Parliament’, the supreme Soviet, 
elected under the new constitution, opened 
in the Kremlin Great Palace. Joseph Stalin 

2 was pan tad the i Seperciee t 

—— Jan. i commission of the Church of 
England has reported that the creat 
narrative in Genesis is mythological, with 
a symbolic rather than a historic value. 

—— Jan. 18. Ecuador decreed explusion of alien 
Jews, except those in agriculture. 

— Teese: Betdrgr ms jnelees. eG persons died 

a e College o e Sacr 
—— Feb. 1. Collision of U eon 


Bama Si 
planes killed 11 persons oo ee 
Calif. 


off San Pedro, 


—— Feb. 20. Foreign Secretary Antho 
resigned from the British Gabinek, de aan 
at odds with Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain and a majority of his colleagues on 
how to seek settlements with Italy and 
Carmen. - we pees into retirement 
uu anborne, Under-' 
eporeen ‘Alfatrs. ais Secretary for 
poets RL arol of Rumania by proclamati »1- 
ished parliamentary government arate 
placed it by a Fascist corporative Chamber 


aE 


backed Feb. 24 by a popular vote—4,165,19 


2 a 


Grand — 


and re- 
and Senate. The King’s constitution was — 


— May 4. 
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for; 5,313 against. 


the Hotel Gotham, in N. Y. City. 


—— Feb. 24. Peter Levine, 12, son of Murray July 29. The h 
, ’ ‘ ydroplane Hawaii Cli , wi 
vine ye Sa from his home in New 15 aboard, for Manila, vanished when! Ms 
i. e re - Y. Parts of his body drifted 565 miles from there; 15 nersons were lost. “ 
ashore, May mak on Long Island Sound near | —— Sept. 5. In Santiago, Chile, more than 60 


New Rochelle. 


— Mar. 2. Storms and floods in Southern Cali- 


the late George R. Sheldon, and with the 
theft of $109,000 from the fund of the N. Y. 
Yacht Club, of which he was_treasurer. 
The sentences run concurrently. He entered 
Sing Sing prison on April 12. 


— Apr. 25. Britain (The United Kingdom) and 


Eire (Ireland) signed an accord under 
which Britain gives up naval control (Ad- 
miralty property and rights) of the ports 
of Cobh (Queenstown), Bere Haven, and 


ly 

£10,000,000 by Nov. 20, 1938, final settle 
ment of Britain’s claim to land annuities, 
default of which since 1932 led to the 
tariff war that has hurt Irish agriculture. 
These tariffs are now thereby abolished; 
Eire agrees to continue until 1987 annual 
payments covering damage to property dur- 
ing the land troubles, as provided in the 
Anglo-Irish agreement of -1925. The Dail 
Eireann approved, on April 29. the pact. 
The steamship (motorship) Lafayette, 
was destroyed by fire at Havre, France. 
She had arrived from New York on April 
28, was in the drydock for an overhauling, 
and was scheduled to leave for New York. 
There was a strike on one of the Caen 
other ships, the Champlain, and a sailor 
confessed to setting small fires on her on 
May 10 


and Eire ares to pay 


"___ May 14. King Solomon’s long-vanished sea- 


port, where he built and operated ships 
and smelted copper, at the northern end 
of the eastern arm of the Red Sea, has been 
found buried under the sands near Aquaba, 
about half a mile from the present shore 


on an 18-inch ledge and dived headlong to 
death at 10:38 P.M. from the 17th floor of 


persons were killed and many wounded in 
a National Socialist uprising of students 


many. The award covers areas populated 
by Hungarians and contains 860,000 per- 
sons. With the new cessions to Poland 
agreed on between Prague and Warsaw, 
the partition of Czechoslovakia has. been 
completed. The Hungarians marched in, 
Nov. 5; the Polish troops completed occu- 
pation Nov. 27. 


— Nov. 7. Ernst vom Rath, third secretary of 


the German Embassy in Paris, was shot to 
death there by Herschel Grynszpan, 17, a 
German-born Polish emigrant of Jewish 
extraction, who gave as his excuse Nazi 
ersecution of the Jews. Anti-Jewish riots 
roke out in Berlin when news of vom 
Rath’s death was announced. 


—— Noy. 12. The German government decreed a 


fine of a billion marks on Jews, to aid 
the poor among those who have suffered 
losses in the outbreaks against them, their 
property and their businesses. 


— Nov. 17. A 3-year reciprocal trade agreement 


(in effect as of Jan. 1, 1939) between the 
United States and Great Britain, Canada 
Newfoundland and the British Colonia 
Empire, was signed in the White House, 
Washington, by U. S. Secretary of State 
Hull, Sir Ronald Lindsay, British _Ambas- 
sador, and Prime Minister W. L. King, for 
the Dominion of Canada. 


— Nov. 30. The one-day general strike against’ 


the 40-hour week in France was crimped 
by government decrees nationalizing arma- 
ment industries, and by use of the army. 
and navy in place of strikers. 


— In Rumania, Corneliu Z. Codreanu and 13 


other Iron Guard (Fascist) members were 
shot to death ah guards who were conveying 
them to the military prison near Bucharest. 
It was alleged an attempt had been made 
to rescue the prisoners. Codreanu was 
serving a 10-yr. sentence for reyolt con- 
spiracy. The rest were convicted of political 
murders. 


— Dec. 4. Bi op Oa ran on the 6th Ave. 


“r’’, N. Y. City. The road had heen in 
operation about 60 years, 


fornia caused 81 deaths, of which 31 were and others, who seized the university and ~—< 
in the Los Angeles area. barricaded themselves, also in the Warkers 
—— Mar. 13. In Austria, after the resignation of Insurance Building, opposite the Presi- 
Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg and President dential "Palace. 
Wilheim Miklas, the new Chancellor, Arthur Sept. 21. High winds and consequent floods 
Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed the political and Sweeping the Atlantic coast of New York, 
geographic union of Germany and Austria. Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachu- 
This was ratified by a popular vote, ex- setts, thence going north, overland, killed 
cluding Jews, in Austria on April 10. Mean- 453 persons and left 100 more missing; 
time, Chancellor Adolf Hitler, at the head known dead, as estimated by the Red Cross, 
of German troops, which began to cross included 231 in Rhode Island, 87 in Massa- 
the frontier on March 11, had taken pos- chusetts, 72 in Connecticut and 54 in New 
session of Austria. The Italian Grand Coun- York, mostly on the South Shore of Long 
cil, headed by Premier Benito Mussolini, Island; 9,000 dwellings were destroyed, ; 
voted approval. 50,000 damaged; 100,000 persons were made 
— In Moscow, in the treason trials, all of the homeless; loss, $500,000,000. 
21 defendants were found guilty, of whom Oct. 1, German troops, under the command 4 
18, including N. Bukharin, A. I. Rykoff, of Colonel-General von Leeb, at 2 P.M. j 
H. G. Xagoda, N. N. Kreitinsky, G. T. crossed_the German-Czechoslovak frontier 
Grinko and A. P. Rosengoltz, were sent- in the Bohemian Forest between Helfenberg 
enced to death and were shot; imprisonment and Finsterau in accordance with the terms 
was meted to ©. G. Rakovsky (20 yrs.); of the agreement covering Sector Number 
S. A. Bessonor (15 yrs.), and Dr. D. D. 1. The outgoing Czech troops kept about 
Pletnev (25 yrs.) 114 miles ahead of the advancing German 
— In the Kazakhstan Republic 19 “traitors” soldiers. The whole ceded area was occupied, 
were convicted and shot, including ex- successively, to Oct. 10. The arrangements 3 
president ‘U. Kolumbetoff and ex-chief followed conferences between Hitler and 
prosecutor S. Yeskarayeff. Chamberlain and agreements reached by ‘ 
—— Mar. 18. Mexico nationalized the petroleum Daladier and Mussolini; marked also by, 2 
industry. cable appeals from President Roosevelt, 
—— Mar. 21. President Roosevelt removed Arthur done to “‘preserve the peace of Europe.” f 
E. Morgan as Chairman of the Tennessee President Eduard Benes resigned Oct. 5. 4 
Valley Authority and put H. A. Morgan in In Czechoslovakia, as in Austria and Italy ‘k 
his place. decrees against the Jews (anti-Jewish de- 
March 28. New Reform Government of Re- crees) resulted in thousands of fugitives. r 
public of China set up at Nanking. — Oct. 3. Mexico, in appropriating lands of 3 
—— Apr. 5. The 1938 N. Y. State Constitutional foreigners for peasant agriculture, included z 
Convention opened in Albany. 17,980 acres belonging to W. R. Hearst in my 
— Apr. 11. Richard Whitney, 49, ex-president the State of Chihuahua. ‘ be 
of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, and head of | —— Oct. 21. Japanese troops marched into Canton, q 
the collapsed bond brokerage firm of Rich- China; they occupied Hankow, Oct. 26. 
ard Whitney & Co., Broad St., N. ¥. City, | —— Nov. 2. The German-Italian arbitrators (For- ns! 
was sentenced to 5 to 10 years in State eign Ministers Joachim von Ribbentrop and 
Prison, on each of two indictments, to Galeazzo Ciano), in Vienna, awarded to 4 
which he had pleaded guilty, which chyrged Hungary about 4,000 square miles of Czecho- 7a 
him with having misused $105,000 of the slovak territory lying along the northern a 
trust fund established by his father-in-law, Hungarian border from Rumania to Ger- ; 


eb a, 


“pacific and good neighborly relations.” 

_—— Dee. 9. The 8th International (Pan-American) 

' Conference of American States opened in 
oy Lima, Peru. It closed on Dec, 27. — 

—— Sir Anthony Eden, British ex-Minister of 

Foreign Affairs, in a broadcast address in 

N. Y. City, told Americans that the democ- 

racies shared common purposes and perils. 

— Dec. 14. The Italian Parliament dissolved, to 
z be succeeded by the Chamber of Fasces and 

_ Corporations. 

— Dec. 15. The Insurgent (Franco) Govern- 
; ment in Spain restored citizenship and 
' property to ex-King Alfonso. 

— Dec. 16. F. Donald Coster, head of the Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, wholesale drug concern, 
who had been identified as Philip Musica, 
an ex-convict, shot himself to death in his 

y home, Fairfield, Conn. 

- —— Dec. 26. In Spain, the Insurgents captured 

the town of Borjas Blancas; on the 27th 

they took Alos de Balaguer; on the 31st 
they shelled Madrid, killing 44 persons. 

— In China, the Japanese invaded South Shansi 

Pa Province, 

1939 Jan. 7. Thomas J. Mooney was pardoned by 
: the Governor of California. He was serving 

be a life sentence, consequent on the dynamit- 
$ - ing, July 22, 1916, of the San Francisco 

Preparedness Day parade; Warren Billings, 

a life-termer in the same case, was set free 

on Oct. 17 by Gov, Olson, his sentence hav- 

‘in been commuted. 

— Jan. 23. The Chaco Peace Conference ad- 

* journed permanently. Its first meeting was 
in Buenos Aires on July 1, 1935. The Treaty 
as to boundaries was made on July 21, 1938; 
the arbitral award, Oct. 10, 1938; the Bo- 
livia-Paraguay pact for withdrawal of mili- 

, tary forces, Dec. 28, 1938. - 

— Jan. 24, Earthquakes in central Chile caused 

great destruction in Chillan .and Concep- 

tion, and their vicinities, killing over 

25,000 persons, and destroying $50,000,000 

of property. i 

— Jan. 26. The Loyalist Spanish government 
surrendered Barcelona to the Insurgents; 

President Manuel Azana left the country, 

Feb. 1; Madrid surrendered, March 28; on 

March 29 the last 9 of the 52 provincial 

capitals in Spain surrendered to or were 
_ seized by Insurgent troops—-Valencia, Al- 
meria, Marcia, Ciudad Real, Jaen Cuinca, 
Guadalajara, Slicante and Albacete. On 
the occupation of the last named, the Na- 

_ tionalists officially announced ‘‘The war has 

ended. Total victory is Franco’s.’’ 

- Jan. 30. Martin T. Manton, of New York, a 
U. S. Circuit judge, resigned. 

Feb. 10. Pope Pius XI (81) died, and was 
succeeded, March 2, by Eugenio Cardinal 
Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, who be- 

-_ came Pius XII. He was crowned March 12. 

— Feb. 10. In China, the Japanese occupied the 

land of Hainan, off French Indo-China; 

a Feb. 29. Foreign Minister Tchen Loh was 

assassinated in Shanghai; March 27, Japa- 
nese flag raised over Nanchang; March 31, 
Japan annexed Spratly Islands; June 21, 
Swatow occupied; Aug. 6, Japanese air raids 
are extending, with troop concentrations in 
Hupeh and Swangsi provinces. 

- Feb. 18. The Golden Gate International Ex- 
position opened, at San Francisco; closed 
on . 29. 

Feb. 27. In Palestine, at Haifa and else- 
where, terrorists killed over 40 Arabs. 

- March 2. Fire in the Queen Hotel, Halifax, 

__N. S., killed 35 persons. 7 

March 14. The Republic of Czecho-Slovakia 
'was dissolved; on March 14 Hungarian 
troops seized Carpatho-Ukraine; on March 
15 German troops. began occupancy of Czech 
Bohemia and Moravia, which became a 
German protectorate on March 16. 

— March 22, Chancellor Hitler and his troops 

entered the port of Memel and it was an- 

nexed to the German Reich. Lithuania, 

March 30, formally agreed. 

— April 7. Italian troops invaded Albania, King 

Zog fled, and a provisional regime was set 
up by Premier Mussolini of Rome; the Al- 
banian crown passed to King Victor Em- 


manuel. 

— April 18. The steamship, Paris, was ruined 
ao | by fire, at_ Havre. 

_ —— April 27. The British House of Commons 
“authorized compulsory military training 
¥ (conscription). 

-—— April 30. The New York World’s Fair 


ey 
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Memorable Dates 


—— Dec. 6. France and Germany signed a pact for 


opened, on the Flus 


had retired at his own request and had — 

been succeeded by Vyacheslav M. Molotov, ; 

49, President of the Council of People’s 

Commissars. 

— May 7. An open military as well as a political 
alliance between Germany and Italy was 
announced in Berlin and Rome; on May 22, 
in Berlin, Germany and Italy signed, in the 
presence of Chancellor Hitler, a 10-year 
military pact, article III of which says: 
“Tf contrary to the wishes and hopes of 
the contracting parties it should happen 
that either of them should become involved 
in military entanglements with one other 
power or with other powers, the other con- 
tracting party will immediately rally to his 
side as ally and support him with all his 
tae resources on land, at sea, and in the 
air.’’ 

— May 11. In Chicago, an elevator fire de- 
stroyed several lives and 4,100,000 bushes of 


grain. 

— May 11. Fighting began between Japanese 
@Manchukuo) and Mongol (Soviet) troops 
on the border southeast of Lake Bor. i 
frontier fight.lasted for six months and 
cost over 20,000 lives before the border 
agreement was reached. 

—— May 17. The Canada-United States tour of 
King George and Queen Elizabeth began 
when the Royal party landed in Quebec 
from the steamship, Empress of Australia. 
They went to the west coast and back, they 
entered the United States at Niagara Falls, 
June 17, visited the Roosevelts in Washing- 
ton, June 8-9; saw New York City and the 
World’s Fair June 10; were lodged by the 
Roosevelts at Hyde Park, June 10-11; re- 
turned to Canada by Rouse’s Point, con- 
tinued by train to New Brunswick, Nova t 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and New- 
foundland, and got back to London, June 22. ‘ 

May 22.. Thomas J. Ae eet Ra 67, a Demo- es 
cratic leader, pleaded guilty, in the U. S. i 
Court, Kansas City, Mo., to income tax ~ 
evasion, and was sentenced to 1 year 3 
months in prison and a fine of $10,000. R. 
E. O'Malley, ex-State Insurance Superin- 
tendent, who also pleaded guilty to tax 
evasion, was sentenced May 27 to a year and 
a day in prison. 

June 1. The Townsend old-age pension bill 
was defeated in the U. S. House, 302 to 97. 
Those in favor of the plan included 40 Dem- 
ocrats, 55 Republicans, 1 Farmer-Laborite, 
and 1 Progressive. 

July 26. The Leeds-Liverpool Canal was 
blocked by a terrorist bomb explosion. 

Aug. 13. A 13-car passenger train from Chi- 
cago, bound for the West Coast, was 
wrecked in a canyon of the Humboldt River, 
west of Elko, Nav.; 24 killed, over 100 
hurt. The accident was attributed by the 
Interstate Comerce Commission to sabotage. 

—— Aug. 15. The United States Government paid 

$44,728,300 for the properties of the Tennessee  __ 
Electric Power Co. The distribution facili- 

ties were sold to 35 cities, towns, and elec- <— 

tric cooperatives for an added $34,321,700. j 

—— In Palestine, bombing and shootings killed 
scores in a month in the Jerusalem area. ri 

. 
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— Aug. 21. While the British and French mili- 
tary missions still were in Moscow, the 
German Government announced that the Jr 
trade agreement of Aug. 19 between the 
Reich and Soviet Russia had been followed 
by an agreement to conclude a mutual non- 
aggression pact. The pact was put in 
official form under date of Aug. 23, in 3 
Moscow, and was signed there early on Aug. 
24. The treaty runs for 10 years. Fach 
country is bound to refrain from any act ? 
of force against the other and will not sup- 2 
port warlike acts against either by a third ; 


power. 

—— Sept. 22. Several hundred persons were killed, 
1,000 buildings were ruined and 5,000 were 
left homeless by earthquakes in the region 

Gate br we imslite ereonrtlteuze 

— Oct. 5. e military court (court martial) on — 
Governors Island that had been L 
Grover C. Philadelphia, 


out. 


> 


ates; 


across the country furniture of Mrs. Flor- 
ence Camp. It was also alleged tint he nad 

committed larceny and forgery in listing on 
the bund’s book the sum of $500 as having 

- been paid to J. D. C. Murray for legal ser- 
vices. Kuhn was sentenced to 214 to 5 
years in_Sing Sing. rr ays 

—— Dec. ll. The U. S. Supreme Court outlaw 

wire-tapping evidence. ( ; 

—— Explosions in a cellulose plant near Brachto, 
in Transylvania, killed 50 persons. . 

— Dec. 20. Louis (Lepke) Buchalter, convicted 

in the U. S. Court, N. Y. City, of conspiracy — 


In Bos- 
O. Barrows, of Maine, 


€ was to carve at the to violate the narcotic laws, was fined 

- quet of the annual New England $2,500 and was sentenced to 14 years in 

(2 eoeennce, drew a can of sardines from his prison followed by 10 years probation. = 
4 Pocket and ate them for dinner.” —— Dec. 22. Two train collisions killed 223 per- 
pee Noy: 29. Tn General Sessions Court, N. Y. sons in Germany. tg 

" City, a jury convicted Fritz Kuhn, 42, | — Dec. 27. Earthquakes and floods in northern | 
o. leader of the German American Bund, of Anatolia, Turkey, in the Black Sea region, 
¥ grand larceny and forgery. It was alleged destroyed 50,000 lives, 100,000 homes, and 
he had taken $717 from the Bund to ship much live stock. 624 

aa 
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= Major Train Wrecks in the United States i 
1876—Dec. 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 84. Oct. 19—Bucatunna, Miss., 23. bn ag 
1887—Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Ill., 81. 19i4—Aug. 5—Tipton Ford, Mo., 40. fe 

1888—Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa., 55. 1916—Mar, 29—Amherst, Ohio, 28. _ 


1904—Aug. 7—Eden, Col., 96. 1917—Feb. 27—Penn, Pa., 20. Pei. 
1906—Mar. 16—Florence, Col., 35. Dec. 20—Louisville, Ky., 41. ea” - 
__ Dec. 30—Washington, D. C., 53. 1918—June 22—Ivanhoe, Ind., 68. M 
_- 1907—Jan. 2—Volland, Kan.,’33. July 9—Nashville, Tenn., 115. . P 
" Jan. 19—Fowler, Ind., 29 1919—Jan. 12—South Byron, N. Y., 21. 


Feb. 16—New York City, 22. 1921—Feb. 27—Porter, Ind., 37. : 
~* Mar. 23—Colton, Calif., 26. 1922—Aug. 6—Sulphur Springs, Mo., 40. 
July 20—Salem, Mich., 33. 1923—Sept. 27—-Casper, Wyo., 37. 
- pt. 15—Canaan, N. H., 24. 1925—June 17—Hackettstown, N. J., 50. 
_ 1910—Mar. 1—Wellington, Wash., 96. 1926—Dec. 23—Rockmont, Ga., 20. 
Mar. 21—Green Mountain, Iowa, 55. 1938—June 19—Miles City, Mont., 46. 
1911—Aug. 25—Canandaigua, N. Y., 27. 1939—Aug. 13—Carlin, Nev., 24. 


_ 1912—July 4—Corning, N. Y., 40. 1940—April 19—Little Falls, N. ¥., 30. 
_ 1913—Sept. 2—Wallingford, Conn., 21. 1940—July 31—Cuyahoga Falls, O., 43. 


Tornadoes in U. S., Loss of Life, Property Damage 
Source: United States Weather Bureau 2 


Number , Total loss Number j Total loss 
reported of life : reported of life 


Canadian Meteorite Traveled 34 Miles a Second 
Source: Prof. Peter M. Millman of the University of Toronto : A 


a fell at 8:49 P.M. E.S.T., July 11, { ably showered from this\ last position. 

eee Beet cincvcint just soutin of Dresden, Ont. One Poco g as punhlings wee 
a0) Jan , about 100 Ibs., and two smaller regit 
4 Pe ort 6 Ibs. and 1 Ib., were recovered. | tending back under the path, the total am 


4 which these noises were heard being ab 
_' These were of the stony type, technically known | yijes across. 


A persistent train remained visible Kors 
time after the meteor disappeared, the upp 
of this train being over 50 miles high. Thi 
evidence to show that the upper part of tl 
| drifted rapidly in a different direction t 
motion of the lower part of the train, whi 
only 6 miles above the surface of the ear 
The velocity of train drift was probably 50 
er hour. a 
{ abo i The best golitistes ae tee dare Oe oe 
BAG as 200 miles up. It fell to| while in flight indicate tha ¥ 
eerie bt ann Barat 59 degrees to the horizontal | mosphere at 34 miles a second, but hi 
ind came from a direction 24 degrees north of | slowed down to a speed of less than a 
the west point. Starting as a faint red spark it | second when it disappeared. The above 2 
rapidly brightened and became whiter, turning | means that in all probability the Dresden meteo! 
; fo-a brilliant blue near the end of the path. It} ite was originally pursuing a hyperbolic orbit 
urst at a height of 45.5 miles above the earth and | about the sun; that is, it was not a perm nt 
‘ain at 20.5 miles up and there was a final triple | member of the solar system but had come to us — 
burst at a height of 6 miles at which point the | from interstellar space far out beyond th > con- 
‘meteor disappeared. The meteorites were prob- | fines of the solar system. er 


1865—April 14, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, in Washington; died April 15. 
1870—Dec. 28. Prim, Marshal of Spain. 
1872—Feb. 8. Earl of Mayo, Gov.-Gen. of India. 
1876—June 4. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 
1881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia. : 
—July 2. James A. Garfield, President of the 
- United States, in Washington; died Sept. 19; 
-_ Guiteau hanged, June 30, 1882. 
1893—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 
" Chicago. : : 2 
1894—June 24. Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, Presi- 
dent of France. - 
1895—July 25. Stanislaus Stambouloff, Premier of 
Bulgaria. ; 
_ 1896—May 1. Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia, _ 
- 1897—Aug. 8. Canovas Del Castillo, Prime Min- 
ne ter of Spain. : 
_—Aug, 25. Juan Idiarte Borda, President of Uru- 


— guay. & : 
1898—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- 
dent of Guatemala. 
—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth of Austria. _ 
1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureuax, President 
of the Dominican Republic. : 
1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 
 tucky. 
—July 29. Humbert, King of Italy. 
1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of the 
- United States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14. Leon 
-_Czolgosz executed, Oct. 29. 2 : 
_ 1903—June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and his 
wife, Queen Draga by army officers, in the pal- 
ace, Belgrade. ’ 
1904—June 16, Bobrikoff, Gov. Gen. of Finland. 
905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
Dec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 
08—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis 
_ Philippe, Crawn Prince. 


_ —Nov. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the Domin- 
ican Republic. 

2—Nov. 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister of 
Spain. | 

913—Jan. 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister of 


ar. 
Feb. 93. Francisco I. Madero, President of 
‘Mexico, and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-President. 

-—March 18. George, King of Greece. 

14—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 

‘Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 

Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, 

Bosnia (later part of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo 

eee rincip.. Sei 

D4 —July 31. Jean L. Jaures, French Socialist leader. 


hos 


uly 16. Czar of Russia and fami 

urg; at Perm, July 12, the Czar’s brother, 
Grand Duke Michael Alexander. 
ly 31. German Field Marshal von Hichhorn, in 
he Ukraine. ; 
ct. 21. Count Karl Sturgkh, Austrian Premier, 


in Vienna. 
Nov. Count Stephen Tisza, ex-Pres. Hung. Privy 
Council, in Budapest. s 
Dec. 14. Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 
 1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Afghan- 
 istan, at Laghman. 

eb. 21, Kurk Eisner, Bavarian Premier, in 
‘Munich; April 12, War Minister Neuring, in 
‘Dresden, Saxony; Oct. 8, Hugo Haase, Pres. Ger. 
- Soc. Party, in Berlin. 
F -Mi Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
xico, at Tiaxcaltenago. 
: 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, at Madrid. 
ug. 26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German Vice- 
1ancellor, near Offenberg, Baden. 
Oct. 19. Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo, 
_ Ex-Pres. Machado dos Santos, and two other 
high officials, Lisbon. 

—Nov. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese Premier, in 
__ Tokio, by Korean youth. ; 
1922—June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wilson, 
by two Irishmen in London, 


: iw te 
5) the -Po. 
artist, in Warsaw. 


1923—May 10. aS 
Minister at Rome, by M. A. Contradi, ex-Russian 
Army officer, Lausanne. 
—June 4. Cardinal Soldevilla y Romera, Arch- 
bishop of Saragossa, near that city. in Spain. 
—June 29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, Ist Vice-President 
of Venezuela, killed in bed, in Caracas. 

—dJuly 20. 
rebel leader, in Parral, Mexico. — 

1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
Cialist leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped 
near Rome, slain body found, Aug. 15. ; 

1925—Feb. 13. Prof. Nicola Mileff, Bulgarian 
Minister-Designate to the United States, anti- 
agrarian, in Sofia. This was followed by the 
slaying of Communist Deputies Strachimiroff and 
Stoyanoff on Feb. 16 and March 6. > 

—April 16. 200 were killed by the expiosion of 
bombs in the Cathedral of Sveti Kral, in Sofia, 
at the funeral of Gen. Georghieff. The dead 
included Police Prefect Kissoff, Mayor Paskaleff, 
ex-War Minister Davidoff; Gens. Naidenoff, 
Nezrezoff, Loloff, Ziatereff and Popoff; Dept. 
Prefect Medelecheff. 

1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura, ex-Pres. of 
Ukrainian Repub., in Paris by a compatriot. © 

1927—June 17. Peter Lazarevitch Voikoff, Soviet 
Russian Minister to Poland, at Warsaw, by a 
19-yr. Russian monarchist. 

—July 10. Kevin O’Higgins, Vice-President of the 
Irish Free State, near Dublin. 

1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mens, ex-President of 
Nicaragua, in Ponelova, by a countryman. 

—June 20. Stephan Raditch, leader of Croatian 
Peasant Party, Paul Raditch, his nephew; and 
Dr. George Basaritchik. x 

—dJuly 17._Ex-President and President-elect. Gen. 


Alvaro Obregon of Mexico in San Angel near’ 


Mexico City. The assassin, Jose de Leon Torol, 
artist, was executed on Feb. 9, 1929. \ 

1930—June 7. Dr. Albert von Baligand, German 
Minister to Portugal, Lisbon. 

—Nov. 14. Premier Hamaguchi, Tokio. 

1932—May 6. Paul Doumer, President of the 
French Republic, by Paul Gargolov, a Russian 
exile, Paris. 

—May 16. Ki Inukai, 77, Japanese Premier, Tokio. 

1933—On Feb. 15, at Miami, Fla., Joseph Zangara, 
anarchist, born in Italy, shot at President-elect 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, but a woman seized his 


arm, and the bullet fatally wounded Mayor Anton © 


J. Cermak, of Chicago,- who died on Mch. 6. 
Fa ae vet a aeotey were enoe: 2ueere pleaded 
uilty, was found sane, and was electroe 
Mch. 20, 1933 ea 
Fag pe ‘ 
eru, shot to death in Lima by Abelardo Hurtad 
de Mendoza, who was killed oy guards. a ei 
—June 6, Assis Khan, 56, elder brother of King 
Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to death in Berlin by 
Nov, 8. Nadir Shah, K tgh 
—Nov, 8. Nadir Shah, King of Afghanistan, kill 
in Kabul by Abdul Khallia, a student, who mae 
Seacre 9 Dec. Fac 
—Dec. 29. Ion G. Duca, Premier of Roumania, i 
1934 July 35. et vi aun 
‘uly , at Vienna, Engelbert Dollft 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazis, who invaded the 
chancellery, put the Cabinet to flight, proclaimed 
the end of the regime, and began a revolt there 
and in Carinthia and Styria provinces. Otto 
Planetta, who was tried and convicted as the 
actual slayer, was hanged. ; 
—Oct. 9, at Marseilles, King Alexander I of Yugo- 
Ris en eh reign Maina Jean Louis 
arthou, by Vlada ernozensky, a Bulgar: 
Macedonian birth. a ane 
—Dec. 1, Sergei Mironovich Kirov, of the Com- 


munist Political Bureau, friend of Stalin in 


Lenigrad, by Leonid V. Nikolaev, a for: 
be Sab official. He and 13 others were tried ‘and 


snot, 

1935—Sept. 8. U.S. Senator Huey P. Long, sh 
ys Rouge: Ey, by ae ‘Austin Welege 
ong’s bor bs } 
wees died on Sept. 10. Sete bir 

eb. 26, Finance Minister Kore i 
Takahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito cs 
ex-Premier; Admiral Sonoku Suzuki, Grand 
Chamberlain; and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in 
Tokio: slain by army officers and men in a 


mutiny. 
1940—Aug. 20, Leon Trotsky (Lev Bronstein) 
(Jacques M. van den Dreschd). 


Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’s — 


Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho’’ Villa, ex-— 


Luis M. Sanchez Cerrb, president of 


63, 
exiled Russian war minister, by Frank ceckaor , 


Polar Explorations 649 


. The Record of Polar Explorations 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D., President) 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION (*Represents new records) : 


Commander Date |No. Lat. Locality Nationality 
ee ee ese OCaity a 
PAUMBMIMVISAT ty gis <a u access Je cs t fe West Greenland. ............. Great Britatu 


North of Spitsbergen.......... Gre: 

Cape Constitution. ........... Gntted Brees 
SEE RCRS SOREN 50 von 05's Es a Great Britain 
Cape Lieber, Grinnell Land. . ..|United States 
Pipeeperee. SS od. cokes Sweden 

Near Thank God Harbor...... United States 
Franz Josef Land............. Austria 
Northeast Grinnell Land...... Great Britain 
Greenland Coaat. . 6s .ccceue United States 


Greenland Coast...........<. United States 


Norway 
Great Britain 
Bile 
.. [Unite 
Franz Josef Land. . -|United States 
North of Greenland United States 
The North Pole... United States 
North of Greenland orway 
Sy sae eat United States 
ey Norway, U. 
Jae were 3. and Ttaly 
(By airplane, April 15)...... ag va Point Barrow to Spitsbergen... ited States 
Getiy dirieibh Noble, 1928 | 90° _|spitsb N - re 
y Pe DOES Sie wai usuccenesss pitsbergen to North Pole..... 1 
Pavel Golovin Rudolf island to and around’ "|. 
(By airplane, May 5)................- 1937 | 90° N. Pole; fog prev, land. ice floe. . |Russia, Soviet 
*Prof. Otto J. Schmidt and 32 North Pole, by flight from Ru- 
(By airplane, May 21)......... 1937 | 90° Gee Pawn). 45... Uren es Russia, Soviet 
North of the Coast from Point 
Sir Hubert Wilkins Barrow to the mouth of the 
ee Bae er 1937-8} 88° MacKenzie River...........0% Russian 
ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Commander Date Latitude Longitude Nationality 
a RINES UK S.. 4  S nce dcasess 1774 | 71°10’S. | 106° 54’ W. |Great Britain. 
Capt. Nathaniel Brown Palmer. 1820 ° 45) 8 a United States. 
oo eee 1823 74° 15’ S. 34° 17 Great Britain. 


Admiral Charles Wilkes Expedition rset 1639 \be-70°.. 
Capt. James Clark Ross. 22)| 1842 
Carstens E. Borcherevi 


. Robert F. Scott . 
Capt be’ Se z Great Britain. 


Amundsen..... 1911 90° Norway. 
Gant Robert F Scots. 1912 | 90° ; Great Britain. 
Rr-Adm. R. E. Byrd, U.S.N. by 1929 90° United States, 
Lintoln Ellsworth, by airplane ... (Nov. 3-Dec. 5)} 1935 (76-79°58S. |80-120°. W. {United States. 


*Papanin, Krenkel, Shirshov and Federov camped | believed to be a large island of a group called by 
274 days on ice fioe drifting from the Pole to the | some, Grahamland, and others the Antarctic Archi- 
east coat of Greenland where at latitude 70° 54’ N areas Prine northward from near the 

A ° 4g’ 5 
and longitude = 48’ W, they were taken off by a 4°") restilt of exploration during the last few 
Russian ice breaker. F years, however, these supposed islands have turned 

During 1939 Prof. Hobbs published the results | out to be a peninsula of the Antarctic Continent 
of researches to show that Captain Nathaniel / and Palmer’s discovery, therefore, was the first 
Brown Palmer, operating a sealing vessel from | of the Antarctic Continent. 

Stonington, Connecticut, discovered land at the Dr. Frederick A. Cook claimed to have discovered. 
point indicated above. Until recently this was! the North Pole on April 21, 1908. : 


RECENT POLAR EXPEDITIONS Ria! me ait: é 

tic—The ice-breaker, Sedoff, ice bound | from Capetown, October 29, 1938, ani ree months 

ena pots tae 23, 1937, reported on Aug. 29, 1939, | inter reached the edge of the Antarctic Continent 
that it had drifted to latitude 86° 39’ North and! at Princess Elizabeth Land. On January 11, 1939, 
Ellsworth claimed 77,000 square miles of Antarctic 
by boat. This is about 250 miles from the North | Territory for the United States as a result of a 
ceed ps an Heese ade Pefore aso en eee 

the crew of the Sedoff has made scientific observa- | named this ‘‘American Highland.”’ lying inlan 
ming meteorology, oceanography, etc. | about 240 miles along the 79th meridian of Hast 

ons lott ey an ice breaker on | longitude, he viewed the area south of latitude 70° 
Jan. 13, 1940. to a distance of 150 miles east and 150 miles west 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, U.S.N., returned | of his line of flight and to a distance of 150 miles 

to Antarctica early in 1939, by direction of the | south of latitude 72°. 

government and discovered and charted 900 miles German Antarctic—A German Antarctic Expedi- 
of unknown coastline, by the combined use of his | tion, led by Capt. Ritscher, left Germany, Decem- 
ship, the Bear, and an airplane. He found that | ber 22, 1938, for the Antarctic Continent. On 
the magnetic South Pole had shifted to the west. | March 9, 1939, the Ex edition claimed for the 
The coastline he explored consisted of a plateau | Reich 231,660 square miles of territory in Crown 
about 3,000 feet high extending for perhaps 1,100 | Princess Maerta Land, which had previously been 
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miles. He left 33 men at West Base, near Little | claimed by Norway. Two planes, in 14 flights, 


America, and 26 at East Base, 1,200 miles away, in | dropped German flags over the territory extending 
Palmer Land. They continued charting of the | from the coast at approximately 70° South latitude, 
coast. inland to the 75th degree of latitude, South, and 

Ellsworth Antarctic—In his ship the Wyatt | extending east and west from the 15th meridian, 
Earp, which he had used for three previous | East, to the 5th meridian, West. The Expedition 
Antarctic expeditions, Lincoln Ellsworth sailed | returned to Germany April 12, 1939. 
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1833—May 11. Ship Lady ¢ the Lake, England to 
Quebec, hit by iceberg; 215. 
—Aug. 30. Ship Amphitrite, 
with British women convicts, 
Boulogne, France: 128, 
af cemeae 21. American ship Bristol, England to 
_ New Nore wrecked off Far Rockaway, N. Y.:; 77. 
-1837—Jan. 2. American bark Mexico, England to 
New York, ibe on Hempstead Beach, near 
Point Lockout, Mas 
—Feb. 16. British ghee "Jane and Margaret, Eng- 
land to New York, lost near Isle of Man; 200. 
—May 9. Steamer Sherrod burned on Mississippi 
' River; 175. 
—Oct. $. Steamboat Home, New York to Charles- 
ton, wrecked off Ocracoke; 100. 
—Oct. 29. Steamboat Monmouth sunk in collision 
on suseelpyt River; 234, 
1838—April 25. Steamboat Moselle blown up on 
' Ohio River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 
—June 14, Steamboat Pulaski, Savannah to Balti- 
more, blew up off North Carolina; 140. 
une 16. Steamboat Washington burned on Lake 
Erie; 50. 
Nov. 25. Steamboat Gen. Brown, 
_ Mississippi River, at Helena, Ark.; 
840—Jan. 13. Steamboat Lexington, New York 
to Stonington, burned off Eaton’s Neck, L.I.; 140. 
Aug. 9. Brig Florence, Rotterdam to New York, 
foundered off Newfoundland; 60. 
1—Feb. 19. Ship Governor Fenner, England to 
New ere sunk in collision off Holyhead, Eng- 


land; 

land, i. Steamer President, New York to 
_ Liverpool, with 136 persons on hoard; never 
iS ety from. 
41 19. American ship William Browne, Eng- 
end to Philadelphia, sunk by iceberg; 170. 
ug. 9, Steamer Erie burned on Lake Erie; 175. 
1844—Feb. 28. Steamers De Soto and Buckeye 
ollide on Seratpalpe Buckeye sinks; 60. 
ae 23. Steamer Lucy Walker explodes three 


5 00. 
rb. 12. Steamer Tweed lost off Yucatan; 60. 
April 28. Emigrant ship Exmouth, London- 
a aa Quebec; 200. 
19. Steamers ean and Tempest in 
boltision on Ohio River; 100 
jov. 21. Immigrant (Holland) Steamer Phoenix 
burned on Lake Michigan; 240. 
Dec. 20. British steam frigate Avenger, wrecked 
north coast of Africa; 200. 


bound for Australia 
wrecked off 


blew up on 


ch, from piverpoal, burned off Carnarvonshire, 

a rth Wales; 200. 

- 1849—Nov, 15. Steamer Louisiana explodes at New 

hay Orleans; 

—Nov. 16. - Emierant ship Caleb Grimshaw burned; 
sea; 

-1850—March 30. ptenmer Royal Adelaide wrecked 
ff Margate; 400 
june 17. Steamer Griffith burned on Lake Erie; 


lov. 12. Emigrant ship Edmund, Limerick to 
_ New York, wrecked off coast of Ireland; 100. 
2—Jan. 24, Steamer Amazon burned off Scilly 
, planes: 100. 
-Feb. 26. Troopship pomenhead. pd teat to 
‘ape of Good Hope, wrecked; 


eee. oat Henry Clay, burned on 


50. 
853—Feb. 15. Beccroenip Queen ieee F wrecked 
near Dublin; 67. 
Feb. 16. The Independence burned off coast 
Lower California; 140. 


—Sept, 29. Emigrant ship Annie Jane wrecked off 
coast of Scotland; 348 
—Dec. 24. Steamer San Francisco, bound for 
‘California with 700 passengers, including 500 of 
Third Reg. U. S. Artillery, foundered at sea; 240. 
30. Ship Staffordshire, Liverpool for 
ston, grounded near Seal Island; 178. 
1854—Jan. 20. Emigrant ship Tayleur wrecked off 
J Puieaiier Georgia, burned at New 
_ Orleans; 60. 
March. Steamer City of Glasgow, Liverpool to 
Philadetphie, with 450 passengers, never heard 


P tro’ 

H papal 15. 
Pablo, Cal, 
April 16. | 


ones Secretary blew up in San 
ship ipowhatan, Havre to New York, 


Notable Marine ‘Disasters Sineel 1833 - 


(Figures show lives lost. For lack of space, only more serious disasters, mainly in American Watent i 
or in American commerce, 


are noted) 


iy 


rounded on Long Beach, N. 311. 
—M Nugsnt, from Madras, 


May 10, Troopship Lady 

~ foundered in a storm; 400. 
—Sept. 27. Steamer Arctic, from Liverpool, sunk 
Agger in fog, 40 miles off Cape Race, N. F.; 


—Sept. 29. U.S. sloop of war, Albany, sailed from 
Aspinwall (now Colon), Panama, for New York; 
never heard from; 193. 

—Nov. 13. American-owned immigrant ship, New 
Era, from Bremen for New York, wrecked on New 
coe. coast, 15 miles below Sandy Hook; over 


—Noy. 13-16. Eleven British Army transports 
wrecked, 6 disabled; steamship Prince sunk in 
storm, Black Sea; 50! 60. 


1855—May 1. Emigrant ship John wrecked off 
Falmouth; 

pa Pesce 30. Chilian warship Cazador wrecked: 

—Sept. 23. Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, van- 
ished at sea; 288. 

—Sept. 24. Steamer Niagara, burned on Lake 
Michigan; 60. 

—Nov. 2. Steamer Lyonnals sunk off Nantucket 
in collision; 260. 

1857—Feb. 26. Steamer Tempest, Anchor Line 


150 on board; never heard from. 

—May 31. Steamer Louisiana, burned near Gal- 
veston, Tex.; 55. 

—June 26. Steamer Montreal, Quebec to Montreal, 
burned; 250. 

—Aug. 20. Ship Dunbar wrecked near Sydney, 
Australia; 120. 

—Sept. 12. gh or here America, Havana to 
New York, sunk; 

1858—June 13. Sheambont eenneyvens exploded 
on Mississippi River, near Memphis; 

—Sept. 13. 
York, burned in midocean; 471. 

1859—April 27. American ship Pomona, Liverpool 
to New York, wrecked; 400. 

—Oct. 25. Steamer Royal Charter wrecked on the 
Anglesea coast; 446 

1860—Feb. 19. Steamer Ondine, sunk in collision 
with Heroine, at Biddefork: 60. 


—Feb. 19. American ship Luna wrecked off Bar- 


fleur; 100. 
Feb. 19. ee Hungaria wrecked near Cape 
Sable, N. S.; 205. 

1860—June 24. ids Ben W. Lewis, blew up at 


ee aa it Lad 

ept. 8. cht ady Elgin sunk by collision 
on Lake Michigan; 300. 3 54 
1863—Feb. 7. British steamer Orpheus wrecked 


off coast of New Zealand; 190. 


—April 27._ Steamer Anglo-Saxon wrecked in fog _ 2 
off Cape Race, N. F.; 237. 
1864—Nov. 4. British steamship Racehorse, 


wrecked off Chefoo, China; 9 


1865—April 27. Steamboat aBaltens with ex- 


changed Union prisoners of war aboard, destroyed - 


on Mississippi River, 7 miles above Memphis, by 
boiler explosion; 1,450. 

—Aug. 24. Emigrant ship Eagle Speed foundered 
near Calcutta; 265. 


1866—Jan. 11, Steamer London foundered in Bay 


of Biscay; 220. 


—dJan. 30. Steamer Missouri, boilers expl 
Qhio River; 100. bien 
—Jan. 3 Steamer Miami, boilers exploded on. 


Diag ales ec Ge Grant, wrecked off New 
cone pecker itt ae Star, New York to 
186) Ot. a” a mate steamers Rhone and 

Wye and about fifty vessels driven ashore and 

cane: 1000 at St. Thomas, West Indies, by a hurri- 

1868 Maken 18. 


Bag eg ae M 
on Ohio River; eae ee i 


—April 9. Stekmee Sea Bird burn 
Michigan; 100. rar ed on Lake 
—Apr nchor liner Unit a 
ished at Sen; 80. nile a eo 
—Dec. 4. 


Steamboats United States and eee 
burned on Ohio River, near War. : : 
1869—Oct. 27. ait bared 
Cairo, ee A a al ' ate! 
erican s nei - 

lision off Yokohama; 115. 4 ae ieyare ie 
—Jan. 28, Inman Line steamer City of Boston, 
Say work 


ae a British warship, Saat foundered off 


Steamer Austria, Hanbun “to New 


Steamer Stonewall burned oa ‘ 


Jan. 28) to Liverpool, vanished at 


Tt a ee 
$ - r 
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Finisterre, Western Spain; 472. 

moet 19, Steamer Cambraia lost off Inishtrahull; 

—Oct. 20. Steamer Varuna, New York for Gal- 
veston, sunk off Florida coast; 72. 

1871—Jan. 14. Steamer T. L. McGill, burned on 
Mississippi River; 58. 

—Jan. 27. Steamer Kensington collides with bark 
Templar off Cape Hatteras, both wrecked; 150. 

—dJan. 28. Steamer H. R. Arthur explodes; 87. 

—July 30. Staten Island ferryboat Westfield’s 
boilers exploded in New York harbor; 100; 200 
injured. 

—Dec. 23. Steamer America, 
Montevideo, burned; 60. 

1872—April 11. Steamer Oceanus explodes; 40. 

—Aug., 30. Steamer Metis sunk in collision on 
Long Island Sound; 50. 

—Noy. 7. The brig, Mary Celeste, left N. Y. har- 
bor, under Capt. Benj. S. Briggs, laden with 
alcohol, bound for Genoa, 5 weeks later, found 
abandoned in the Atlantic, with all sails set, 300 
miles west of Gibraltar. Crew never heard from. 

1873—Jan. 22. British steamer Northfieet sunk in 
collision off Dungeness; 300. 

—April 1. White Star steamer Atlantic wrecked 
off Nova Scotia; 547. 

—Aug. 8. Steamboat Wawasset, burned in Potomac 


Buenos Aires to 


315. 

—Sept. 27. Steamship Ismailia, Anchor liner, lost 
at sea; 52. 

—Nov. 23. French Line steamer Ville du Havre. 
New York to Havre, in collision with ship Loch 
Earn and sunk in sixteen minutes; 230. 

pa 6. Emigrant ship Cospatrick burned at 
sea; 470. 

1875—May 7. Hamburg mail steamer Schiller, 
wrecked in fog on Scilly Islands; 200. 

—Nov. 4. American steamer Pacific sunk by 
collision off Cape Flattery; 236. 


—Noy. 9. Steamer City of Waco, burned off 
Galveston; 53. 
—Dec. 6. Steamer Deutschland, Bremen to New 


York, wrecked at mouth of the Thames; 157. 
1877—July 15. British steamer Eten wrecked off 
Valparaiso; 100. 


—Nov. 24. United States sloop-of-war Huron 
wrecked off North Carolina coast; 100. 

—Nov. Steamer Atacama wrecked. off Caldera, 
Chile; 104. 3 

1878—Jan. 31. ‘Steamer Metropolis wrecked off 
North Carolina; 100. 

—March 24. British training ship Eurydice foun- 


dered near the Isle of Wight; 300. 
—Sept. 3. British steamer Princess Alice sunk in 
collision in the Thames; 700 


—Sept. 28. German steamship Hermann Ludwig, 
vanished at sea; 50. 
—Dec. 18. French steamer Byzantin sunk in 


collision in the Dardanelles; 10. ‘ 
879—Feb. 12-16. Thirteen American Fishing 
schooners foundered off George’s Bank, New- 
foundland; 144. 

—March 19. British steamship Bernicia, left port, 
never heard from; 45. 

1880—Jan. 31. British training ship Atlanta left 
Bermuda with 290 men; never heard from. 

—Aug. 29. Steamer City of Vera Cruz foundered 
off Florida coast; 68. 

—Oct. 16. American steamer Alpena foundered on 
Lake Michigan; 60. 

—Noy. 24. French steamer Uncle Joseph sunk by 
collision off Spezzia; 250. ; 

1881—May 24. Steamer Victoria, capsized in 

crushed in 


Thames River, Canada; 200. 

=—June. U.S. Naval vessel, Jeanette 
‘Arctic ice and sank 500 miles off Siberian coast. 
Commander G. W. De Long and 21 others were 
drowned, frozen or starved; 11 survived, includ- 
ing Lieut. G. W. Melville. The vessel had been 
in the ice pack since Sept. 1879. - She had sailed 
from San Francisco in July, 1879, for the North 
Pole, having been bought and outfitted by James 
Gordon Bennett. 

—Aug_ 30. Aes ee wrecked off the Cape 
of Good Hope; b 

-1882—July 4. Steamer Sciota wrecked in collision 

on Ohio River; 57. 
pt. 14. Northwest transit service steamer 

Asia, foundered between Ontario and Sault Ste. 


98. 
1883. May 3. Grapples burned near Bute Inlet, 


ver Island; 70. 
yan 3. Steamer Daphne capsized in the Clyde; 


24, 
qhhendon- 18. American steainer City of Columbus 
wrecked off Gay Head Light, Mass.; 99. 
—April 3._ Steamer Daniel Steinman wrecked off 
Sambro Head, N. S.; 131. 
—April 18. Bark Pomena in collision with steamer 
ate of Florida off coast of Ireland, both vessels 


were foundered; 150. 

—July 22. Spanish steamer Gigon and British 
steamer Lexham in collision off Cape Finisterre; 
both sunk; 150. 

—Sept. 22. British gunboat Wasp wrecked off 
Donegal; 52, 

1885—Feb. 15, British steamship Humber left port, 
never heard from; 56. - 

1887—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision with 
bark Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300, 

—Noy. 19, Steamer W. A. Scholten sunk by 
collision in the English Channel; 134. 

1888—Aug. 14. Steamship Geiser sunk by collisio: 
with the Thingvalla; Fo8. 0 

—Sept. 12. Italian steamship and steamship La 
France collide near Canary Islands; 89. 

1889—March 16. United States warships Trenton, 
Vandalla and Nipsic and German ships Adler and 
Eber wrecked at Apia, Samoan Islands; 147. 

—Dec. 31. British steamship Erin of National 
Line, left port, never heard from; 72. 

is90—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on Island 
of Corsica; 130. 

—Feb. 17. British steamer Duburg wrecked in 
China Sea; 400. 

—March 1. British steamship Quetta wrecked off 
Cape York; 124. 

—July 13. Steamboat Sea Wing, overturned in 
storm on Lake Papin, Minn.-Wis.; 97. 

—Sept. 19. Turkish frigate Ertogrul foundered 
off coast of Jap.; 540. 

—Oct. 29. Steamship Viscaya, New York for 
Havana, sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.: 70. 

—Nov. 10. British cruiser Serpent wrecked in 
storm off coast of Spain; 167. 

—Dec. 27. British steamer Shanghai burned in 
China Sea; 100. 

1891—March 17. Steamer Utopia, Anchor Line, 
et vf see Beer eee Pilbe 

—Ap Ki ritish s . Catharis wreck 
Carolina Island; 90. P = “ 

—April 22. Chilean warship Blanco Encalada 
blown up in Caldera Bay; 200. 

—Sept. 10. Italian steamship Taormina sunk in 
collision in Mediterranean; 50. 

—Nov. 2. Steamship Enterprise sank in Bay of 
Bengal; 17. 

ere 18. Steamer Abyssinia, Guion Line, burned 
at sea. 

1892—-Jan. 13. Steamer Namchow wrecked in 
China Sea; 414. 

—May 22. Brazilian warship sank near mouth of 
La Plata River; 120. 

—Oct. 28. Steamer Roumania, Anchor Line, 
wrecked off Portuguese coast; 113. 

1893—Feb. 8. Steamer Trinacria, Anchor Line, 
wrecked off coast of Spain; 115. 

—Feb. 11. White Star steamer Noronic, Liverpool 
to N. Y. on maiden voyage; vanished. 

—May 29. British steamship Germania foundered 
in Bay of Bengal; 64. 

—dJune 22. British battleship Victoria sunk by 
collision with her sister ship Camperdown off 
Tripoli, Syria; 350. 

1894—-Feb. 2. United States covette Kearsarge 
wrecked on Roncador Reef. 

. Steamship Norge, wrecked on Rockall 
Reef, North Atlantic; 600. 

—Nov. 1. Steamer Wairarapa wrecked off coast of 
New Zealand; 134. 

1895—Jan. 30. German steamer Elbe sunk in 
eae with British steamer Crathie in North 


a; 335. 

—March 11. Spanish cruiser Reina Regenta 
foundered in the Atlantic at entrance to the 
Mediterranean; 400. 

French steamer Dom Pedro wrecked 

on coast of Galicia; 100. 


off Brest, France; 250. 

1898—Feb. 15. United States. battleship Maine 
blown up in Havana harbor; 260. 

ae 4, French Line steamer La Bourgogne, in 
oe ison with British sailing ship Cromartyshire; 


—Oct. 14. 
Line, wrecked off the Lizard; 170. 

—Nov. 26-27. Steamer Portland, from Boston, lost 
off Cape Cod; 157 passengers, also the crew. 

1900—June 30. Fire at Hoboken destroyed or 
damaged several steamships including the Main, 
the Bremen and the Saale, and damaged North 
German Lloyd and Hamburg American docks; 
145 lives lost; property damage over $10,000,000. 

1901—Feb. 22. Pacific mail steamer Rio de Jan- 
eiro wrecked in San Francisco harbor; 128. 

—April 1. Turkish transport Asian wrecked in 
Red Sea; 180. 

. 14. Steamer Islander, with $3,000,000 in 

old, struck an iceberg in Steven’s Passage, 

Alaska, and sank in a few minutes in 365 feet of 


Steamer Mohegan, Atlantic Transport 
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water; dead and missing, 70. 

—Dec. 2. British sloop 
Esquimalt, B, C.; 104 

1902—Jyly 21. Steamer Primus sunk in collision 
‘with steamer Hansa, on the Elbe; 1 

1903—June 7. French steamer Libau sunk in 
eollison near Marseilles; 150. 

1904—June 15. Steamship General Slocum took 
fire going through Hell Gate, East River; 1,021. 

—June 20. Russian submarine Dolphin sunk; 23. 

- —June 28. Steamer Norge, wrecked off Scottish 

is coast; 646. 

-1905—May 28. Russian battle cruiser, Admiral 

' Nachimov, sunk in fight with Japan’s’ fleet in 
Bay of Tsushima; loss of life unknown. The ves- 
sel carried $53,000,000 in gold. 

—July 6. French submarine Farfadet sunk; 14. 

-—July 21. Boiler explosion on-U. S. gun boat, Ben- 
nington, San Diego, Calif., 65. 

—Sept. 13. Japanese warship Mikasa sunk by 
explosion; 599. : 
1906—Jan. 21, Brazilian battleship Aquidaban 

sunk near Rio de Janeiro by explosion of powder 
“Magazine; 212. ? 

—Jan. 22. American steamer Valencia lost off 
Vancouver Island; 129. i 

Italian emigrant ship Sirio wrecked off 


’ 
it 


and sunk; 140. 
1907—Feb. 12. Steamer Larchmont sunk in Long 
Island Sound; 131. ‘ 
Feb. 21. British steamer Berlin stranded off the 
Hook of Holland; 100. 
Feb. 24. Austrian steamer Imperatrix wrecked; 
esi. 


tre March 12. Explosion on French battleship Jena 
eh killed 117. 


American steamers Columbia and San 


” foundered 


.—April 30. Japanese training cruiser Matsu Shima 
"sunk by explosion off the Pescadores; 200. 
—July 28. Steamer Ying King foundered off 
Hongkong; 300. Ep 
ov. 6. Steamer Taish sunk in storm; 150. 
- <Nov ai. (Steamer San Pablo sunk off the Philip- 
Ss; 100._ 
une 12. Russian submarine Lambala ram- 


20. 

—July 4. British submarine CII sunk; 13. 
Aug. 1. British steamer Waratah, from Sydney 

a Port Natal for London, left Port Natal July 
- 26; never heard from; 300. 
Vv. Steamer Scyne sunk in collison with 
amer Onda off Singapore; 100. 
9. French Line steamer General 


ah. 11. Russ, Russian steamer, foundered 
Black Sea; 172. 

March 5. Spanish steamship Principe de Asturias 

struck rock off Sebastian Point and sunk; 500. 

March 21. Passenger steamship Cachepol sunk 


ff coast of Peru; British officers, 25 passengers; 
crew of 45 Chilian sailors; 80. 
arch 28. British steamship Koombana lost in 
typhoon off Australian coast; 130. 
April 8. Nile excursion steamer, sunk in collision 
ar Cairo, Egypt; 200. 

il 14-15. White Star steamship Titanic sunk 
ter collison with iceberg in North Atlantic; 


u 


ee 


Ma . German torpedo-boat destroyer S-178 
a aise. aorecen with cruiser Yorck, near Heligo- 

and; 66. 

farch 7. British steamer Alum Chive destroyed 
a) dynamite explosion, Baltimore; 50. " 
—Oct. 9. Steamship Volturno wrecked by fire 
and explosion in midocean; 135. 

-=—Nov. 9. Steam collier Bridgeport wrecked in 
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of war Condor vanished off | 


nerd 


St. Lawrence River; 44; also on this day a great — 
storm destroyed, on Lake Superior, the steamer — 
Henry B. Smith, 26; on Lake Huron, the steamers — 
John A. McGean, 23; Charles S. Price, 28; Isaac 
M. Scott, 26; Hydrus, 24; and Argus, 24, with 
many small craft. 4 

1914—March 31. Sealing steamer Southern Cross 
wrecked south of Belle Isle Strait; 

—May 29. Canadian Pacific steamship Empress’ 
of Ireland sunk in collision with Danish collier 
Storstad in St. Lawrence; 1,024. 

—Sept. 18. Steam schooner Francis H. Leggett 
wrecked near mouth of Columbia River, Oregon; 


—Sept. 14. Australian submarine El failed to re- 
turn from dive; 37. 

—Oct. 30. British hospital ship Robrilla wrecked 
on coast near Whitby, England; 54. 

1915—March 24. U. S. submarine F4 failed to re- 
turn after submerged run off Honolulu; 22. 

—April 3. Dutch steamer Prins Mauritz lost off 
Cape Hatteras; 59. 

—May 7. Cunard Line steamship Lusitania, 
bound from New York to England, sunk in 18 
minutes by German submarine boat, shortly after 
2 P. M., when going 18 knots an hour, 10 miles 
off the Old Head of Kinsale, southeast tip of 

Ireland; 1,198 (including 124 Americans). 


—dJuly 24. Steamer Eastland overturned in Chi- 
cago River; 812. 

—Aug. 13-14. Steamship Marowijne, in Gulf of 
Mexico; 97. 

—Aug. 16. Dredge San Jacinto wrecked off Gal- 
veston, Tex.; 50. 

—Aug. 16. Dredge Sam Houston wrecked off 


Galveston, Tex.; 56. 
—Aug. 19. White Star liner, Arabic, sunk by 
German submarine off Ireland; 44. 
—Novy. 7. Italian liner, Ancona, sunk in Mediter- 
ranean by Austrian submarine; 206. 
1916—Jan. 22, Steamship Pollentia foundered in 
mid-Atlantic. 
hres 3. Steamer Daijin Maru sunk in Pacific; 
—Feb. 26. French auxiliary cruiser Province sunk 
in Mediterranean. Of nearly 4,000 on board 


but 870 were saved. Ie 


—June 5. British cruiser Hampshire sunk by 
German mine in Orkneys; Earl Kitchener and 
several hundred others lost. ‘ 

—Aug. 29. United States cruiser Memphis wrecked 
at Santa Domingo; 33. 


173. ae 


hs 


—Aug. 29. Chinese steamer Hsin Yu sunk ® 
coast of China; 1,000. aon ie 
—Aug. 29. Japanese steamer Wakatsu Maru 


wrecked on coast of Japan; 105. 


—Oct. 20. Steamer Marida lost on Lake Erie: 20. __ 
oa ee Re ge mre Warner steamship 
a ani Titis: steamshi ~ 

collided and sank in Irish Sea; 92. ree. | r 


—Nov. 21. British hospital ship, Britanni unk — 
in wae Pogesn. ae be a torpedo: 50. ok 
an. 25. British cruiser, Laurentic, é 
Ireland, by mine; 350. cntic,, rune ea 


—Feb. 8. American merchant ship, California, _ 
gunk off Ireland by German submarine; roi P a 
_ . Bri roopship, Arcadian, s Be 
Mediterranean by German submarine: 379, a sit 7. 


—July 9. The British warship Vanguard bl 
up at her dock in a British port; 800." ap 
—July 27. Japanese freighter Koto Hira Maru 
wrecked on island near Alaska; loss, $1,000,000. 
—Oct. 17. U. S. transport, Antilles, torpedoed at ~ 


sea; 70. 
U. S. destroyer, Jacob Jones, sunk off 


—Dec. 6 
Scilly Isles by German submarine; 64. 

—Dec. 17. U. S. submarine Fl rammed and sunk 
Es BS na zene uNers ee San woigee: Cal.; 19. 

—Dec. ki ‘ansport Ar. 
Mediterranean by torpedo; 610 ee eee 


0; 5 
1918—Jan. 21. British Mpa Louvain, sunk in a 


ae eee, pa bed La Dive, sunk in 
Fob 6 Tuscanty, Sees at itn vB, tno 
SRE gf taped by torpedas ais oldie 
aoa oS Ohinese recall Kiang-Kwan ae 
Mag a amen ae City of Ath 
Sik 2h omen of neers art, Coo ae 
eto Mena ae 
troops, sunk in Atlantic by torpedo; 53..=° «OS 
—May 26. Leasowe Castle, British troopship, sunk 


in Mediterranean by German submarine; 101, _ 


ree oe ber ie 
coln torpedoe 
—dJune. The U. 8. 


roop transport, President Lin- 


U-boat; 26. ; ae 
S. Cyclops, 19,300 tons dis- _ 
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Placement, left the Barbados, West Indies, on 


March 4, 1918, and never heard of since. She 
had on board 309. 
—June 27. 


British hospital ~ Llandovery 

Castle sunk by submarine off England; 234. 

—dJuly 6. River steamer Columbia sunk in Illinois 
River at Wesley City; 87. 

—duly 12. Japanese battleship Kawachi blown up 
in Tokayama Bay; 500. 

—July 14. French troop ship Djamnah sunk by 
torpedo in Mediterranean; 442. 

—dJuly 19. U.S. Cruiser, San Diego, sunk by mine, 
off Fire Island, N. Y.; 50. 

—Aug. 3. British hospital ship, Warilda, torpedoed 
off England; 123. 

—Sept. 12. British transport, Galway Castle, tor- 
pedoed in Atlantic; ‘189. 

—Sept. 26. U.S. ship Tampa, torpedoed off Eng- 
land; 118. 

—Sept. 30. U. S. ship, Ticonderoga, torpedoed in 
Atlantic; 213. 

—Oct. 6. Otranto, British ship with U. S. troops, 
sunk in collison off Scotland;, 431. 

—Oct. 10. Irish mail steamer, Leinster, torpedoed 
in St. George’s Channel; 480. 

—Oct. 25. Canadian steamship Princess Sophia 
sunk on coast of Alaska; 398. 

1919—Jan. 1. British steam yacht Iolaire (Eagle), 
off Stornoway, Scotland; 30 of 300 saved. 

—Jan. 11. Steamer Yuma sunk en route Pedro 
d’Macoris to New York; 79. 

—Jan. 17. French steamer Chaouia lost in Straits 
of Messina; 460. 

—Sept. 9-10. Spanish steamer, Valbanera, lost 
between Havana, Cuba, and Key West, Fla.: 500. 

—Noy. 9. American steamship Polar Land van- 
ished off Nova Scotia; 51. 

: French steamship sunk in Bay of 

Biscay; 500. 


1921—Spanish steamer Santa Isabel storm-wrecked 
near Villagarcia; 214. 
—Jan. 20. British submarine K5 failed to return 


to port; 55. 

—March 18. Steamer Hongkong hit rock near 
Swatow, China; 1,000. 

1922—Jan. 4. Greek torpedo boat blew up at 
Piraeus; 55. _ 

—May 20. British steamer Egypt, in collision off 
France; 98. 


—Aug. 26. French battleship France, 23,000 tons, 
hit rock and sank off Quiberon Bay; 3. 
Japanese cruiser Niitaka sank in storm 


off Coquimbo; 3 
1923—March 10. 
off Piraeus; 150. 
—April 23. Portuguese mail steamer Mossamedes 
went aground at Cape Frio, Africa; 220. 
—July 13. The Mallory liner Swiftstar left Gulf 
end of Panama Canal, never heard of; 33 
—Aug. 21. Japanese submarine 70 sunk; 88. 
—Sept. 3. Fleet of seven U. S. destroyers, in- 
cluding the Delphy, S. P. Lee, Chauncey, Fuller, 
Woodbury, Nicholas, and Young, went on rocks 
in fog off Honda Point, Cal.; 22. 
1924—Jan. 10. British submarine L-24 sunk off 
Portland, England, in collision with British bat- 
tleship, Resolute; 48. j 
—March 11. Ward Line steamship Santiago 
sunk by storm off Cape Hatteras; 25. 
—March 19. Japanese submarine 43 sunk in 
Collision off Sasebo, with battleship Tatsuta; 49. 
—June 12. Explosion on U. S. S. Mississippi, at 
gun practice off San Pedro, Calif.; 48. 
1925—March 12. Japanese steamer Uwajima Maru 


01. 
Greek transport Alexander sank 


n e off Takashima; be ’ 
ata fag Excursion steamboat Mackinac, on 
Narragansett Bay, boiler explosion; 47. 
—Sept. 25. U. S. submarine 8-51 sunk in col- 
lision with City of Rome, off Block Isl., R. I.; 37. 
—Noy. 11. British submarine, M-1, sunk in col- 
lision in English Channel; 69. ; 
j926—April 27. Passenger steamer  Chichibu 
grounded in storm off Horomushiro, Japan; 230. 
—Aug. - oa. Passenger steamboat Buryvestnik 
smashed into a river pier near Cronstadt, Russia, 
sank; 300. 
pee: 16. Troopship blown up in Yangtse River, 
at Klukiang, China; 1,200. 
—Oct. 20. British navy sloop, Valerian, sunk in 
storm south of Bermuda; 84. 
. Oil tug, Linseed King, overturned in 
New York City; 45. 
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town, Mass., in collision with Coast Guard de- 
stroyer Paulding; 40. 

1928—July 7. Chilean transport, Angames, wrecked 
in storm in Bay of Arauco; 291. 

—Aug. 6. Italian submarine F14 sunk in Adriatic 
Sea in collision with destroyer; 31. 

—Oct. 3. French submarine, Ondine, in collision 
with Greek steamer, off Portugal; 43. - 

—Noy. 12. British steamer Vestris, N. Y., 
So. America, sunk in gale off Virginia; 110. 

—Danish cadet auxiliary sailing ship, Kobenhavn 
left Montevideo, Uruguay, in Dec. 1928, bound 
for Australia; never heard from; 60. 

1929—Jan. 2. Steamship Malakoff 
Pannonia), in Mediterranean; 40. 

—April 22. Japanese steamer, Toyo Kuni Maru, 
crashed on Rocky Cape Erino; 103. 

—July 9. British submarine, H-47, in collision 
with sister submarine L-12; 21. 

—July 17. Russian passenger steamer, Volga, struck 
by floating World War mine in the Black Sea; 31. 

—Aug. 30. Coasting steamer, San Juan, sunk in 
collision with tanker, off Santa Cruz, Calif.; 70. 

—Oct. 7. Norwegian steamer, Haakon VII, hit rock 
in storm and sank near Floroe; 44. 

—Oct. 24. Car ferry-boat, Milwaukee, foundered 
in storm on Lake Michigan; 52 

—Dec. 21. Chinese steamer, Lee Cheong, sank on 
way from Swabue for Hong Kong; 300. 

1930—April 2. Ferry-boat capsized near Tobata: 110. 

—June 10. Oil tanker Pinthis sunk in, Massa- 
chusetts Bay in collision with coast steamer, 
Fairfax; 50. 

1931—Jan. 20. Russian steamer, Javaria, sunk in 
storm in Black Sea; bs 

—Feb. 9. French steamer, Porthos, sunk in snow 
storm off Kobe, Japan; 50. 

—March 11. Chinese steamer exploded in Yangtse 
River; 300. | 

—April 1. Collision of French immigrant steamer, 
Florida, and British aircraft carrier, Glorious, 
off Malaga, Spain; 40, 

—June 9. British submarine, Poseidon, sunk in 
collision with steamer, Yuta, off China; 20. 
—June 14. French excursion steamer, upset in gale 

off St. Nazaire; 450. 

—Oct. 24. Russian submarine sunk in Gulf of 
Finland; 50. 

1932—-Jan. 26. British submarine, M-2, sunk off 
Portland Bill, England; 60. 

—Feb. 25. British submarine H42 
Gibraltar; 26. 

—May 16. French passenger motorship, Georges 
Philippar, burned and sunk in Arabian Sea: 41. 

—July 7. New French submarine, Promethee, off 
Cherbourg; 62. 

—Sept. 9. Steamboat Observation, carrying work- 
men to Riker’s Island, blown to bits by explosion 
of boiler, in the East River, N. Y. City; 72. 

—Dec. 5. Japanese destroyer, Sawarabi, turned up- 
side down by gale off Formosa; 105. 

1983—Jan. 4. New 41,000-ton French steamer, 
L’Atlantique, burned in English Channel; 17. 

—April 4, U. S. Navy dirigible balloon, Akron, 
crashed on the Atlantic in a thunder storm, 20 


for 


(formerly the 


miles southeast of Barnegat Inlet Light, N. J.: - 


73. There were but 3 survivors, 

1934—-Jan. 21. Chinese steamer, Weitung, on Yang- 
tse River, burned and sank; 216. 

—Mch. 12. Japanese torpedo boat Tomozuru upset 
west of Nagasaki; 103. 

—Sept. 8. American steamship Morro Castle, Ha- 
vana for New York with 318 pec fl and crew 
of 231, took fire off Asbury Park, N. J.; 134. 

1935—Jan. 24. Ward Line steamer Mohawk, in 
collision off New Jersey coast with Norwegian 
freighter, Talisman; 45. ‘ 

—July 3. Japanese cruise steamer, Midori Maru, 
sunk in collision in the Inland Sea; 104. 

—July 25. Russian submarine, B-3, sunk in Baltic 
Sea, in collision with another warship; 55. 

1936—Jan. 12. Freight steamer Iowa sunk in gale 
at mouth of Columbia River, Oreg.; 34. 

—Nov. 8. Pa ont poctars pia Isis, sunk in storm 

Land’s End, England; 39. 

FS “2 Spanish submarine sunk off Malaga 

do; ~ 

Peon ttalien steamship, Cesare Battiste, blew 
up in harbor of Massaua, Eritrea; 36 killed. 

1939—Feb. 2. Jepenece submarine 163 sunk in 

Channel; 81. 

_Maye93. U. S. submarine Squalus, sunk in prac- 
tice dive off Portsmouth, N. H.; 26; 33 rescued. 
Open air intake valve blamed. This boat was 
raised and recommissioned ae es arey 

a British submarine etis sun! 
an ie Irish sea off Great Ormes Head, Wales; 
99, 4 rescued. 

ine 15, French submarine, Phenix, sunk in 
—Juns oe aive Carn-Ranh Bay, off Indo-China: 63. 
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Great Lakes; 


ene thi fa Mes... scyare’s afc ai s'siet glaiaia iaib0e voice b 09.005 'c7> 
Breadth in miles 
Deepest soundings in feet..... Piathads cel opcode iosole ous aie 
Area (sq. miles) water surface—U. S..........--. 
ig ° Canada.......2.. 


PLOtal\t:.(<-.s\bapisiets 
Area (sq. miles) entire drainage basin—U.S....... 
ee Canada..... 
: i Total soca 
Mean surface above mean sea level in feet........ 
PGS) OLEH .(2/sicis.cis) vie suo soso ese vest cies 


; ; Longitude, WESt. oes ec rece cee cececececetceeee 


- National Boundary line in miles....... Ae es 
_ United States shore line in miles..............--: 


. Figures for mean surface above mean sea level 
i are the average for 40 years—1900-1939. 


Lake St. Clair is an expansive shallow basin of 
the waterway through which Lake Huron dis- 
charges into Lake Erie. It has low marshy shores 
and a natural maximum depth of about 21 feet. 

low-water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea 
vel, Its extreme length is 26 miles and extreme 
ith 24 miles. The improved steamer channel is 


yf 25 feet. Of the 460 square miles of water 


ometre, which equals 0.62 statute 
8 feet. 


day in Dec., 1933, a dynamite explosion set 
the Arctic island of Nova Zembla was de- 
at Berlin, more than 2,000 miles away. 
‘hunder, which is the loudest common noise, 
ever has been heard unmistakably more than 
about 20 miles from the flash. 
Continual cannon fire has been heard 100 miles 
“and somewhat doubtfully as far as 300 miles. 
landing of the great Siberian meteor, which 
30, 1908, was heard 400 miles away and 
feather instruments in Europe. 
ais tld’s loudest noise, the volcanic explosion 
of the Island of Krakatoa in 1883, was heard by 
aN 12 “td bt far off as Bangkok, something more 
’ miles. 
La Courtine in France, in 1924, tons of excess 
itions were exploded, under scientific con- 
reports obtained from listeners and instru- 
ent stations in all directions over Europe. The 
aximum distances unmistakably recorded in this 
stance were but little more than 200 miles. 
this distance was separated from the actual ex- 


he shortest memory in the world—one-millionth 
second—has been built into an atomic count- 
device at the University of Indiana, The mem- 
ory is electrical and is the length of time the de- 
vice will count the rays that shoot out, one after 
: mother, when an atom explodes. It will do this 
a single atom. Since there are more atoms on 
head of a pin than there are people in the 
re world, the feat of the short-memoried robot 
scientific record, 
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The Great Lakes Bent eco 
beurre (Source: United States Lake Survey Office, Detroit.) a och : re 
Superior |Michigan| Huron 


toy Po a 


Knots and Miles 


Sound—How Far, How Fast, Does It Go? 


Source: Scientific Records. 


Robot Counts One Millionth of a Second 


z a a 
Erie |Ontario yy 


350 307 206 241 193 
160 118 101 57 53 
10 | 22,400 9,140 4,090 3. re 
20, A F 1 
TAOS Veco *900 4°950 3°980 
31,820 | 22,400 | 23,010 9,940 7,540 
37570 | 69,040 4.85 23/570 18,710 | 
42.330) do ceadeee 47,570 | 11,110 15/920 — 
80,900 | 69,040 | 72,420 | 34,680 | 34,630 
602.14 | 579.76 | 579.76 | 571.86 | 245.64 
46°25 | 41° 37° 3°00 | 41°23 | 43°11’ 
49°00" | 46°06 | 46°17' | 42°53 | 44°15 
g4e2o, | g4e45° | 79°43 | 78°51" | 76°03" ‘ 
92°06" | 88°02 | 84° 45° 3° 29° | 79° 53° 
282.8 None 260.8 251.5 174.6: | 
1,182 1,304 581 303 


Superior, 603.64 (Sept., 1916); 599.94 (April, 4 
1926). Michigan, 582.28 (July, 1929); 577.25 (Jan., a 


Pat AS 1926). Huron, 582.31 (July, 1929); 577.34 (Feb., 

_ Maximum and minimum monthly mean eleva-| j99¢)’ Erie, 584.27 (June, 1929);' 569.43 (Feb., 2 
tions since 1900 of the surface of the Great Lakes | 1936. Ontario, 248.62 (June, 1908); 242.68 (Nov., 
above sea level— 1934). a 

ys eh LAKE ST. CLAIR -. 


peace 180 is in the United States and 280 in < 
anada. - 

The_ St. Clair river, about 40 miles long and ~~ 
3g to 34 mile wide, is the outlet from Lake. Huron * 
to Lake St. Clair, and the Detroit river, about 27 
miles long and varying in width from one-half 
a poe miles, flows from Lake St. Clair to Lake 

rie. ; 

Shoal sections of the rivers are improved and a 
25-foot channel is maintained by the United States. 


the area of the surface of the earth. ' 
The Geographic Mile is 6.087.1 feet in length 
and equal to one minute of longitude of the equator. 
The Knot is a measure of speed; a speed of one 
knot being a speed of one nautical mile per hour. 
A Nautical Mile—1.152 statute miles; a Fathom 
—6 feet; a Cable—0.1 nautical mile, or 608 feet; 
also, 120 fathoms or 1720 feet. 
To convert statute miles into nautical miles. J 
multiply statute miles by 0.8684; to convert nautical 
foe ane statute miles, multiply nautical miles by 


plosion by one’ of the “zones of silence’ usually 
encountered in such experiments, a zone in which _ 
the noise is unheard although it is heard both 
oloser to fetes ex) ene? and phen away. ¥s 
is also explains longer distance records, su 
as the one from Nova Zembla. as as 
Such long-distance sound. waves do not travel in 
the ordinary air close to the ground but in the rarer 
and less resistant air 50 or 60 miles up. These high- 
level sound waves gradually bend downward again 
toward the earth, so that they travelina vast bow- _ 
shaped curve. ; Wy 
“How far away was that flash of lightning?” is 
a common question. The answer is that sound 
travels through hot summer air ge at 1,266 feet - 
dry 


oh 


4‘ 
Speed of sound (feet per second) in other me- a 


), 15,480 to 17,390; steel, cast, 16,360;' wood 


3 
clay rock, 11,420; gold, 5,717 to 6,890; silver, 8,658. be 
te 
‘ 


The device (announced March 3, 1940) was built 
in the physics department of the iver Whew = 
an atom explodes it does so by first blowing off a 
particle of matter, like an electron, and afterward _ 
emitting a flash of energy known as a gamma ray. 
The latter is similar to an X-ray of radium ray: 
These explosions, however, are always of the n 
cleus, This nuclear broadcast is picked up by th 
oa counter Rago it saves Be on ees 

: ck,. click,’’ adds, noting two 
gamma rays following. cia! oes 


English Rulers 655 
English Rulers 


Source: Official Government Records 


Name 


-] Died.|Age |Red 


SAXONS AND DANES 


Egbert...... Son of Ealhmund, of Kent, King of W. we 
Ethelwulf. ../Son of Egbert, defeated aay ee aret: a - $38 «+ ded 
Ethelbald.. .|Second son of Ethelwulf... . “ 860 | °; % 
Ethelbert ...|Third son of Ethelwulf.._ |_| BR ERS veh dunctesiace se 866 | - 3 
Ethelred ....|Fourth son of Ethelwulf, killed by Danes in battle. 71} 7. | 8 
Alfred, G’t. .|Fifth son of Ethelwulf, defeated the Danes, author 901 | 52 3 
Ed’ard, Eld.|Son of Alfred the Great, fought the Danes... . 975 | 3 34 
Athelstan. ..|Eldest son of Edward the Elder................. 9/0 pr et 
Edmund Brother of Athelstan, murdered by a freebooter..._. 9. 6 38 % 
Edred....... PRIME COE ASTON «i Sas ikscle MERE Tess Cacen che coeeicee « 95 S 5 
Edwy....... Eldest son of Edmund, died of grief... 222 222IDIIIIIEIISIEIDIII 958 i3 3 
Edgar....... Second son of Edmund, suppressed piracy. ..... 2.20... l2liiiil! 975 38 2 
Edward..... The Martyr,” Son of Edgar, drove out Oslac, the Earl, murdered 979 117| 4 
Ethelred II, .|The Unready, half-brother of Edward, massacred Danes....... 1016 | 48 | 37 
Edmund.. . .|“I onside,” eldest son of Ethelred, fought Canute, ‘King of London” 1016 | 27 
C’n'te, Dane|By conquest and election, divided country with mund....... 1035 | 40 | 18 
Harold I... ./Harefoot, son of Canute, first ruled north of the Thames........... 1040 5 
Hardicanute|Son of Canute, had nm Danish King, mother a Norman. ae 1042 | 24 2 
Edward... ../The Confessor, son of Ethelred II, canonized...........0+-...... 1066 | 62 | 24 
Harold II, . .|Brother-in-law of Edward the Confessor, slain in battle........... 1066 0 
William I Obtained Cri b tities tarda « 
ie aine own by conquest over Harold, : 0 
William If. ./Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, xitted by arew. ane bee 1100 #3 | 13 
Henry I...../Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclerc.................. 1135 | 67 | 35 
HOUSE OF BLOIS 
Stephen.... gees — . Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of uy 
UU Se ES Oe se ee ee Fe in ee ee 1154 
Henry II Son of ff F  ceatcape se by Matilde cake a eal 
n of Geoffrey Plantagenet, by Matilda, only daughter of f 1189 
Richard I Eldest surviving son of Henry II, surnamed Coour rs} on st at “ 1199 rt i0 
oo Sixth and youngest son of Henry II, surnamed Lackland.......... 1216 | 50 | 17 
Henry Ili Eldest son of John, first King buried at Westminster............. 1272 | 65 | 56 
Edward I....|Eldest son of Henry III, surname Longshanks.................... 1307 | 68 | 35 . 
Edward II... | Eldest surviving son of Edward I; deposed by Parliament,Jan.7,1327. 1327 | 43 | 20 : 
Edward III..|Eldest son of Edward II of Carnarvon........... ccc cece ec eves 1377 | 65 | 50 « 
Richard II. ./Son of Black Prince and grandson of Edward III (deposed)........ 1400 | 34 | 22 ’ 
HOUSE OF LANCASTER 5 
Henry IV....|Son of John of Gaunt (Ghent), 4th son of Edward III..,......... 1413 | 47 | 13 
Henry V.....|/Eldest son of Henry IV, hero of Agincourt.................620005 1422 | 34 9 7 
Henry VI....|Only son of Henry V. et gies ee - the Tower of London. 1471 | 49 | 39 7 
Edward IV. .|His dfather was Richard, son of Edmund, 5th son of Edward 
Ill., and his grandmother, Ann, was great-granddaughter of 
Lionel, third son of Edward III; Edward IV was 6 ft., 3 in. tall. 1483 | 41 | 22 
Edward V...|Eldest son of Edward IV, murdered in the Tower of London...... 1483 | 13 0 
Richard III. }|(““Crookback”) Brother “4 a Sage IV, fell at Bosworth Field..... 1485 | 35 
Henry VII...|Son of Edmund, eldest son of Owen Tudor, by Katherine, widow of 
Henry V.; his mother, Margaret Beaufort, was great-grand- 
MarsEBeer ot Jaret OF GaeMbae. 3056s os >. Rd. sokae Cotes cies 1509 | 53 | 24 
Henry VIII. .|Only surviving son of Henry VIL; 2 of his 6 queens were beheaded 1547 | 56 | 38 
Edward VI..|Son of Henry VIIL, by Jane Seymour, his third queen............ 1553 | 16 | 6 
MarylI...... Daughter of Henry VIII., by Catharine of Aragon............... 1558 | 43 
Elizabeth. ..|Daughter of Henry VIII., by Anne Boleyn who was beheaded. .:. 1603 | 70 | 44 
. HOUSE OF STUART 
JamesI.....|Son of Mary Queen of Scots, granddaughter of James IV., and 6 _ 
Margaret, daurhter.of Henry VEL. o.oo) i ciel nice acersecees 1625 | 59 | 22 
Charles I....|Only surviving son of James I.: beheaded at London.............. 9 | 48 | 24 
MMONWEALTH DECLARED MAY 19, 1649 165 
The Crom- |Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector..... 0... -0-c-ceeeesesectterees 17 8 | 59 : 
wells....... Richard Cromwell, Lord Protector. resigned May 25, 1659........ 12 | 86 
HOUSE OF STUART (RESTORED) 6 
Charles II. ..|Eldest son of Charles I, died without issue............2eeeeeeees 1685 | 55 | 25 
James II....|Second son of Charles I. (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dec. 11, 170 
FGHS EO RcRN IE PTOR ONE Role sie 25 vce Ms Sain an 20.0 TEP, ies 
William III.| f Son of William Prince of Orange, by Mary, daughter of Charles I. | 5L | 13 
and Mary II| | Eldest danghter of James II. and wife of William IIT..,...... J 1694 | 33 
Anne....... Second daughter of James II. Her children died before her..... 1714 | 49 | 12 
HOUSE OF HANOVER 
Georgel...:|Son of Elector of Hanover, by Sophia, ‘daughter of Elizabeth 1727 1 
ghuahtarof davies aeaMeL os IN 7 os da. oes kc eednese aad as aa8 8&7 Hn 
George I1...|Only son of George I., married Caroline of Brandenburg.......... 1 77 | 33 
George Ili. .|Grandson of George Ii., married Charlotte of Mecklenburg. ....... 1820 | 81 | 59 
His son, George IV, was Prince Regent, from Feb., 1811, owing 
to the mental condition of George III. , 
George IV...|Eldest son of George Iil., ed Caroline of Brunswick.......... 1830 | 67 | 10 
William IV..|Third son of George III., married Adelaide of Saxe-Meiningen..... 1837 | 71 
Victoria. .... Daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent. fourth son of George III..... 1901 | 81 | 63 
Victori: Sed Aiendra, Prints {D Kk 1910 | 68 | 9 
rd VII .|Eldest son of Victo m: Alexandra, neess of Denmark.... 
a ace % “HOUSE OF WINDSOR 
George V....|Second son of Edward VII, married Princess Mary of Teck..... 1936 | 70 | 25 
Edward Vili|Eldest son of George V, proclaimed, never crowned; acceded, Jan.20 
1936: abdicated under date of Dec. 11, 1936; later he was created 
is Royal Highness, Duke of Windsor. He retired to the Continent 
and, at Monts, France, married Mrs. Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore; 
Md... — 3, ee aca vende Et tn retpren Fh hh «aes ae 1 
Tr; ...|Next eldest son of George V., born Dee. 14, ; m pril 7, ; 
Georsevs 23, Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon; acceded to throne, Dec.11; 


19: 
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name of the Royal Family was changed to Windsor by a proclamation (July 17, 1917). 

Ziedy Jane Grey, daughter of the Marquis of Dorset and wife of Lord Dudley, was named by 

Edward VI just before his death, as his successor to the crown; and she was proclaimed (July 10, 1653) 

Queen by the’ Council of State, the Council proclaimed (July 19) Mary as Queen, Lady Jane was 
seized, and she and her husband pleaded guilty to treason and were beheaded. 


Rulers of 


Source: Donald A. MacKenzie, Scottish historian 


Pictish Dynasty 
Brude I. 763|Kenneth. 
Garnait L. 775\Alpin II. 
1)Nechtan I. 780|Drust III. 
Kenneth I. 780|Talorcan II. 
Garnait IT. 782|Talorcan III. 
Brude II. 784|Conall. 
‘Talore. 789|Constantine. 
Talorcanl. \ 820/Angus IT. 
Garnait IIL. 834|Drust IV. 
Drust L. 836|Eoganan. 
, '2|Brude III. 839|Wrad. 
693|Tarain. 842/Brude VIL. 
 697/Brude IV. 
~706|Nechtan II. Scottish Dynasty 
: 843|KennethI (S.C. Mac- 
‘ 858/Donald I. [Alpin). 
-—-- 750) Brude V. 862/Constantine I. 
|: 752\Angus I. (again). 877|Aed. 


¥ 


Russian (Mus 
aA Source: 
Dukes of Kief (Kiev)—(850) Ruric or Rurik; 
79) Oleg; (913) Igor I; (945) Olga, his widow; 
(980) Vald- 
(1054) 


uilt Moscow. 

rand Dukes of Viadimir—(1157) Andrew I; 
) Michael I; (1177) Wsewolod III; (1213) 
urie, or George II; (1217) Constantine; (1238) 
araslaf II, then his son; (1245) Alexander-Neyski; 
63) Jaraslaf III; (1270) Vasali, or Basil I; 
(1275) Dmitri, or Demetrius I; hes Andrew II; 

1294) Daniel-Alexandrovitz; 1303) _Jurie, 

(1327) Alexander II. 

PF ukes of Moscow—(1328) Ivan, or John 
1340) Simeon; (1353) John II; (1359) Demetrius 


‘Ii, Prince of Susdal; (1362) Demetrius III, Don- 
-skoi; (1389) Basil III, Temnoi; (1425) Basil Iv. 


his son, Demetrius; 5 i 
onov, usurper; (1605) Feodor II: (1606) 
metrius, impostor, a Polish monk, succeeded by 


) Tamasp, 
76) Ismail II, Meerza. 
Mahommed Meerza. 
Abbas I, the Great. 
Shah Sophi. 

Abbas II. 


Abbas III. : 
36) Nadir Shah; conquered India in 1739; 


Turkish (Sultans) 


Bajazet II, son, 
Selim I, son. 
Solyman II, the Magnificent, son, 
Selim II, son. 

_Amurath III, killed his brothers. 
-Mahommed III, son. Killed his brothers. 
Ahmed I, son. 

Mustapha I, brother; (1622) strangled. 

) Osman II, uepbew, strangled. 

Amurath IV, brother of Osman II. 
‘Ibrahim, brother; strangled. 

8) Mahommed IV, son. 

| Solyman III, brother. 

1) Ahmed II 


Mustapha II, son of Mahomet Iv. 
Ahmed III, brother. 


5 wea 
AoOdre _, B 


'_ The first royal Stuart was Robert II (1316-1390). S ‘ S 
Walter, the Steward of Scotland by the latter’s wife, Marjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bruce. 
James VI of Scotland succeeded to the throne of England as James I and was crowned in 1603. 


Historical Records 


Rulers of Iran (Persia; Ancient Elam) 
Source: Historical Records 


Scotland 


A.D. 
‘\\1124|David I. wll 
1153|Malcolm IV. — ; 
1165|William (the Lyon). 
1214/Alexander IT. 4 ‘ 
1249|Alexander III. 
1286|Margaret. 
1292|John Baliol. 


A.D. 

878|Eochaid. 
889/Donald II. 
900/Constantine II. 
943|Malcolm I. 
954|Ind 


962|Dub (Duff). 
966/Culen. 
971|)Kenneth ITI. 


. 


995|Constantine III. 1306|Robert I, the Bruce. 4, 

997|Kenneth III. 1329|David Il. # 
1005|Malcolm IIL 1370|Robert II. ry 
1034|Duncan I. 1390/Robert III. 
1040|)Macbeth 1406|James I. a 
1057|Lulach 1437|James II. 
1058| Malcolm ITI. 1460|James IIT. « , 
1093|Donald III. (Bain). ||1488|James IV. ; 
1094/ Duncan IL. i 1513|James V. ns 
1097] Edgar. 1542|Mary. 


1107} Alexander I. 1567|James VI. 
He was called the ‘‘Steward,’’ and was a son of 


covy) Rulers 


Vasali-Chouiski; (1610) Ladislaus of Poland; (1613) 
Michael-Feodorovitz, of the house of Romanov, 
descended from_ John III; (1645) Alexis, his son; — 
(1676) Feodor III; (1682) Ivan V, and Peter I, 


brothers of Feodor III. ce 
of Russia—Peter I, the 


Czars, or Emperors, 

foregoing, since known as Peter the Great (took \ 
the title of emperor in 1721); (founded the city of 
St. Petersburg, later called Petrograd, and, still 
later, Leningrad); (1725) Catherine, his widow: 
(1727) Peter II, son of Alexis Petrovitz, and grand- — 
son of Peter the Great; deposed; (1730) Anne, 
Duchess of Courland, daughter of the Czar Ivan; 
(1740) Ivan VI, infant, grand-nephew of Peter the 
Great, kept in prison, murdered in 1764; 


Great, daughter of a Prussian general of high 
rank; (1796) Paul, her son, murdered in 1801: 
1810) Alexander I, son of Paul; (1825) Nicholas I, 
brother of Alexander I; (1855) Alexander II, son ~ 
of Nicholas; assassinated; (1881) Alexander III; 
(1894) Nicholas II, son of Alexander III. The czar 
and his family were assassinated in 1918. He had 
abdicated in 1917, after the revolution of March 12. _ 

The General Secretary of the Communist Party, 
Joseph Vissarionovitch Stalin, is the actual ruler 
of Russia which is now a Soviet Republic or union , 
of Republics. hd 


assassinated by Khorassin - 

1747) Shah Rokh. . 

1759) Kureem Khan. Mi 

= ey ae ee ee founder of the 
0: ajar dynasty; assassina 797. 

(1798) Futteh of Fath* Ali Shah. beefy Botte 

fod Mahommed Shah, grandson of Futteh. _ ity 


» his nephew, 


1848) Nasr-ed-din, son of Mahomm: 
(1896) Muzaffar-ed-din me 


-din. 


1907) Mohammed Ali, son of Muzaffar. 

1909) Sultan Ahmed. T 3 ae 
overthrown in 1925. ptember Sv 
Es A ied) Riza Khan Pahlevi, chosen by the Parlia- ive 


Rulers Since 1481 


) (Ahme yey 
ake tit ph 


v4 


Mohammed V. 
In i923 remuned oe 1 aed 9 
A ustapha Kemal Pasha w: lectec 
President, with the title Ataturk. He. died in 
1938 and was succeeded by Gen. Ismet Inonu. 


German Rulers 
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Rulers of Germany and the Holy Roman Empire 


Source: 


Sos eaten Dynasty—Ludwig ‘‘The German,” 
Charles “The Fat,’’ 876-887; reunited the Empire 

of Charlemagne, was crowned Emperor by the Pope 

and deposed after a treaty with the Normans. 

Arnulf, Duke of Karthia, 887-900; nephew of 
Charles the Fat; final separation of the Empire. 

Ludwig ‘‘The Child,’’ 900-911; last of the descen- 
dants of Charlemagne. 

Konrad I, Duke of Frankonia, 911-919; first 
elected sovereign. 

Saxon Dynasty—Henry I ‘‘The Fowler,’’ Duke of 
Saxony, 919-936. 

Otto I ‘‘The Great,"’ 936-973; son of Henry the 
Fowler, crowned in 962 by the Pope John XII as 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Otto II, 973-983; son of Otto I; attempted the 
conquest of Lower Italy from the Greeks and Arabs 
and lost the battle of Cotrone; was buried in Rome. 

Otto III, 982-1002; son of Otto II; was 3 years 
old when his father died; regency of his mother 
Teophano and his grandmother Adelheid: at the 
age of 16 was crowned Emperior by the Pope. 

Henry II, Duke of Bavaria, 1002-1024; son of 
Henry the Quarreler, duke of Bavaria, and great- 
grandson of Henry the Fowler. 

House of Franconia (The Salic House)—Konrad 
TI, 1024-1039; great-grandson of Konrad I, and 
son-in-law of Otto the Great. 

Henry III, 1039-1056; son of Konrad IT; occupied 
himself with church affairs; at the Synod in Sutry 
deposed three popes and had a German bishop 
elected; annexed Bohemia to the Empire and was 
temporarily recognized as ruler of Hungary. 

Henry IV, 1056-1106; son of Henry III; regency 
of his mother, Agnes of Poitou; contest with the 
Pope Gregory VI. 

Henry V, 1106-1125; son of Henry IV; continua- 
tion of the conflict with the church; agreement of 
Worms 1122; end of the Salic House. : 

Lothar, Duke of Saxony, 1125-1137; crowned in 
Rome 1134; beginning of the contest between the 
Suabian House of Staufen and the Bavarian House 
of Welf; 1134 Albrecht the Bear was made count of 
the Northern Mark, from which developed Prussia. 

Hohenstaufen Dynasty—Conrad III, Duke of 
_Suabia, 1138-1152; wars with the Bavarian House 
of the Welfs; participation in the 2nd Crusade. 

Frederic I ‘‘Barbarossa.’” 1152-1190; conquest of 
the cities of Lombardy; second conflict with the 
Pope; loss of Upper Italy; the 3rd Crusade. 

enry VI, 1190-1197; conquest of Lower Italy 
from the Normans; Kingdom of Palermo, inherited 
by his only son eric. 

Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208; younger son of 
Frederic Barbarossa; war against Otto of Bavaria: 
assassinated. 

Otto (of the House of Welf), 1198-1215; excom- 
municated and deposed 1215; died 1218. 

Frederic II, 1215-1250; son of Henry VI; ruler of 
the Kingdom oi Palermo; 5th Crusade; crowned as 
King of Jerusalem; third conflict with the Pope. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254; son of Frederic II; King- 
dom of Palermo inherited by his brother Manfred; 
Pope assists brother of French king, Charles of 
Anjou, to seize Lower Italy. Unsuccessful attempt 
of Conradin to restore the throne of the Staufen 
House in Italy, 1268; Conradin was beheaded. 

Interregnum, 1250-1273; different pretenders 
elected, but none came to power; William of Hol- 
jJand: Richard of Cornwallis; Alfons of Castilia. 

Rulers of Different Houses—Rudolf of Habsburg, 
1273-1291; wars with King Ottokar of Bohemia, 
and conquest of Bohemia; bequeathed Austria to 
his eldest son; foundation of Austria. 

Adolphus, Count of Nassau, 1291-1298; wars with 
Albrecht o ed in battle of Gdllheim. 
Albrecht 


Austria, kill 
be = ae ENT 1298-1308; mur- 
his nephew John. 
api VIL.of Uaneraloure. 1308-1313; march into 
Italy; crowned emperor in Rome. 
Ludwig of Bavaria, 1314-1347; at the same time 
election of Frederic the Beautiful of the Austrian 
(1314-1330); civil war; abolition of the 
pal sanction for the election of an emperor. 
Gharles IV of Luxembourg, 1347-1378; grandson 
of Henry VII; ruler of Bohemia; Golden Bull. 
Wenzelaus, 1378-1400; son of the King of Bo- 


ia; osed. 

hemia’ ere Duke of the Palatinate; 1400-1410. 
Sigismund, 1411-1437; King of Hungary; wars 
against pretenders; Jost of Brandenburg and Wen- 
zeslaus; Council of Constanz, 1414-18; Hussit Wars. 
Habsburg Dynasty—Albert of Austria, 1438-1439: 
son-in-law of Wenzeslaus, inherited from him the 
of Hungary, and Bohemia; beginning of 


wars against the Turks. 


Historical Records 


Frederick III, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; wars 
with the Turks and with Charles of Burgundy. 

Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married Mary of 
Burgundy. End of the period of the middle ages: 

Charles V. 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson of 

Maximilian; , Edict of Worms, 1521; Martin 
Luther; Reformation; civil war with the imperial 
knights, 1521; and with the peasantry, 1525; wars 
with Francis I of France; religious wars. 

Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian II, 1564- 
1576; son, Rudolf II, 1576-1612; son, Protestant 
Union, 08. 

Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning of 
the 30 years’ war. 


Ferdinand II ‘‘of Steiermark,’’ 1619-1637; leader’ 


of the Catholic Liga; elected emperor at Frank- 
fort; religious wars; Gustav Adolph of Sweden. 

Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Wallenstein; Peace of 
Westphalia, 1648. Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, Joseph 
I, 1705-1711; son, Charles VI, 1711-1740; son of 
Leopold I. 

Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederic 
the Great, King of Prussia. 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. 

Franz I of Lothringen Toscana, 1745-1765: hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to co-heir; 
(since then oo are of the dynasty Habsburg- 
Lorrain-Toscana). 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son; first partition of 
Poland. Leopold II, 1790-1792. 

Franz II, 1792-1806; abdicated as Emperor of the 
German Nation; continued to reign as Emperor of 
Austria; died in 1835. 

After the Peace of Pressburg, Napoleon set up the 
Rhine Confederation; in 1815 it was succeeded by 
the Germanic confederation, which included Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Denmark, Holland and practically 
all of the German States. As a result of the 
Austro-Prussian war, Austria retired from the 
Confederation in 1866; new confederation formed 
by Prussia and called North German Union; ended 
with establishment of German Empire, 1871. 

Rulers of Prussia—Prussia’s rulers were called 
Markgrafs of Brandenburg; from 1134 till 1356; 
they were also known as Dukes of Prussia, From 
1356 (the Golden Bull) they were Electors (Kur- 
furst of Brandenburg), and from 1701 Kings of 
Prussia. 

The first Markgraf of Brandenburg was Albrecht 
the Bear, 1134-1170. The first Hohenzollern was 
Frederick, Burggraf' of Nuremberg (Nurnberg), 
1415-1440. 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, is known as the 
Great Elector; his son Frederick III, 1688-1713, was 
CS afabtrt King Frederick I of Prussia on January 
18, Fj 

Frederick I, 1701-1713, of the House of Hohen- 
zollern; first King of Prussia; war with Sweden. 

Frederick William I, 1713-1740; organization of 
the State. 

Frederick II ‘“‘The Great,’’ 1740-1786; 7 years’ 
war; annexing of Silesia; first partition of Poland. 

Frederick William II, 1786-1797; brother of 
Frederick the Great; third partition of Poland; 
annexing of Ansbach and Bayreuth. 

Frederick William III, 1797-1840; 
wars; liberation of the peasants. 

ederick William IV, 1840-1861; German Rey- 
olution, 1848-49; first Government Parliament in 
Frankfort-on-Main in 1848; Prussian Constitution, 
1848; attempt to reunite the German Empire. 

William I, 1861-1888; brother of Frederick Wil- 
liam IV; German Emperor, January 18, 1871; 
Danish war; annexing of Schleswig; German- 
Franco-Prussian war; annexing of Hannover. 

Frederick III, 1888. William IJ, 1888-1918. 

The German Empire was restored on Jan. 18, 
1871, and King William of Prussia was proclaimed 
German Emperor at Versailles. After his death he 
was succeeded by his son Frederick and, a year 
later, by Frederick’s son, William II. 

William II abdicated as German Emperor and 
King of Prussia on November 9, 1918. At the same 
time, or shortly after, the other ruling sovereigns in 
Germany also abdicated and Germany became a 
Republic. A constitution was adopted at Weimar on 
Jay 31, 1919. The first president was Frederick 
Ebert, February 11, 1919-February 28, 1925; suc- 
ceeded May 12, 1925, by Field-Marshal Paul von 
Hindenburg-Beneckendorff (reeelected ir 1932). 
He died, Aug. 2, 1934; on Aug. 19, Chancellor 
Adolph Hitler was chosen successor, under the 
title, Leader-Chancellor, by 38,362,760 votes out of 
43,629,710 cast, of which 4,295,654 were in opposi- 
tion, and 872,296 were defective. 


Napoleonic 


rare or Po es ~ . 


Rulers of France 


Source: Official Records re, 


- After Hannibal crossed the Alps in 218 B.C., the | his natural son, Charles Martel (martel means 

- Romans held possession of Gaul until 428 A.D.,| hammer), father of King Pepin the Short and 
“when the Franks, (Merovingian branch) a Ger- | grandfather of Charlemagne (Charies the Great) 
manic people, expelled them as a governing class, | who, in 800, at Rome, was crowned Emperor by . 

and began the gradual establishment of the King- | Pope Leo III. ats tgs 
+ dom of France, which then included Belgium and The original Pepin in history came from Landen, 
the Rhine Valley to the sea, as well as much of|in what is now Belgium, north of Liege, but- his he 
Germany. i origin is obscure. The Pepins were warriors. d 
‘The first great Merovingian king was Clovis Charlemagne and his brother Carloman, who 
' (Chlodwig, Ludwig, Louis) son of Childeric, who | were born at or near Landen, were to rule jointly 
began to reign in 481 A.D. The Dynasty lasted | over France, Germany, Spain and Italy; Carloman : 
until Childerie III, 742, when Charles Martel, con- | lived only three years thereafter. Charlemagne 
- queror of the invading Saracens, took hold. Mean- died in 814, at Aix la Chapelle, which the Germans « 
time the Merovingians had split into east and west | call Aachen. His grandsons fought among them- 
classes, called Austrasians and Neustrians. The selves with armies backing them, but made peace ' 
mayors of the palace were often the real rulers. at Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided. 


‘The first powerful mavor of the palace was Pepin France fell to Charles the Bald, son of King 
of ‘Heristal (687-714); and the next after him was | Louis, and thereafter was a separate kingdom. 


RULERS OF FRANCE AS A KINGDOM AND AS A REPUBLIC y 
Name , — 


Name Acc. 


1610)Louis XII1. (the Just), son. 

1643|Louis XIV. (the Great), warrior, gallant, 

1715] Louis XV., great grandson. 

1774|Louis XVI., grandson; married Marie Antol- 
nette: both beheaded. 

uis XVII, son of Louis XVI. said to have died 
prison, in 1795. He never reigned. 


(io Bee The Carlovingians 

40|Charles (the Bald), Emperor of the Romans. 

$77\ Louis II, (the Stammerer), son. 

$79|Louis III, (died 882), and Carloman IL. 

_ 884|Charles II, (the Gross). 

887|Eudes (Hugh) Count of Paris. 1793) Lo 
898|Charles III, deposed, died in prison, 929. in 


_922|Robert, brother of Eudes, killed in war. First Republi 5 

_ 923|Rodolph (Raoul), Duke of Burgundy. 1793| Nations Conventionce’ GaiKen ee ‘ 

_ 936|Louis IV., son of Chas. III. Died in fall off horse. Di S oe oe 
954 a eta poisoned. ihe Bard tpt ee and med t. Consul. ie 
986| Louis V., his son. poisoned by queen. Serato coeciak eta irst Consul, 

“lf ; as el ud 
The Capets pee) e lected by popular vote Consul tom : 


ugh Capet, Count of Paris, (Hugh the Great), 
son of Hugh the Abbott, seized the crown. 


First Empire f 
Robert (the Wise), his son. 1804| Napoleo Timperer. so chosen by popular vote 
. ‘ ial 


rr ) 
1|Henry 1., his son, last Normandy. (3,572,32 69). ‘ia 
1060|Philip I. (the Fair), son, King at 14. Bourbons Restored ; eee 

08|Louis VI. (le Gros), son. 1814|Louis XVIII., King; brother of Louis XVI. 


1824| Charles X., brother; deposed. 
_ House of Orleans 
1830|Louis Philippe (EZgalite), King. 
Second Republic 
1848|Louis Napoleon elected President. 
econd Empire 
1852|Louis Napoleon. Emperor, deposed 1870. 


_ 1137)Louis VII. (le Jeune), son. 
'_ 1180}Philip II. (Augustus), son, crowned at Rheims. 
223|Louis VIII., The Lion, son. 


5|Faure, Francois Felix (Isat 
1899/Loubet, Emile (1838-1929). : 
. 1906) Fallieres, Armand (1841-1931). ‘ 
483|Charles VIII. (the Affable), son. HS. Poincare, Raymond 1860-1934). ; ' 
altousckir, Duke of Orleans ar. grandson of || 1920[Deschanct, Paul Cso0-1990),reigued. 
515|Francis I., of Anjouleme, nephew, son-in-law. || 1924|Doumergue, Gaston (1863-1937). 2 
547|Henry II. son, killed at a joust. : 1931) Doumer, Paul (1857-1932), assassinated May 6, _ 
_ / 1559/Francis I1., son, married Mary Stuart. 1932, at Paris. piso 
a abe ere x. brother, son of Catherine de || 1932|Lebrun, Albert (1871-  ). ees 
yeh el. y 
574|Henry III., brother, King of Poland, stabbed 
; to death. 


Germany, in June, 1940, conquered France, occu- 
pying Paris and a large part of the country. The | ; 
unoccupied portion continued as a republic under — 
rule of Marshal Henri Petain, 84, a veteran French Pe : 
soldier. ey 


House of Bourbon . 
Henry Iv. of Navarre, son-in-law of Henry II: 
_taurdered. 

Ly 


s of Sweden—Before 1001 the Swedish The rulers have been—(630) Olaf ists ae 
were known as Kings of Upsala. The | (640) Halfdan I; (700) Eystewn cine) Fevers si ‘ 
e Black 


—_ 


(16: ‘ q 
ss yee ; (1718) 
- Ulvica Eleanora and her husband Frederick I; 
1 thy via) Frederick I; (1751) Adolphus Frederick: 
oh ie Gustavus III; (1792) Gustavus IV; (1809) 

i rles XIII; (1818) Charles XIV (Jean’ Barna- 
— dotte, formerly one of Napoleon’s marshals); 

ifs (ast) Oscar I; 1859) Charles XV; (1872) Oscar : . 
Seay, bien had in : eee 
2 orway, whic ad been united with Denmark | of Bayern; (1449) Karl Kn = 50- P 
' and Sweden, in 1389, under Margaret, declared | sovereigns ts fees tigid) Ruston eee 
__ independence in 1814, but the union of Norway and | (1814-1905) same rulers as Sweden; (1905) Haa’ 

: Sweden was not finally dissolved until 1905, when | VII (Prince Carl of Denmark). He fied to Engla 

: pec one ei Denmark was elected King of|in 1940 when the Germans forcibly seized h 

Norway as Haakon VII. country, but, up to September, had not resigni 
. ie oe 


) 
- 


ane a 
' fo 


Rulers of Rome, Italy, Spain, Holland, Austria-Hungary 659 


—____ 


Roman Rulers 
Source: Historical Records 


B.C, Name A.D. Name A.D. Name 
SES RS oP | foe tea Pe iain aed Sm | abeedd 
* The Seven Kings 37| Caliguia (Caius repent Slain,|| 275|Tacitus. 
752| Romulus (legendary), Tatius. 41/ Claudius, uncle of Caligula. 276|Probus Marcus Aurelius: slain, 
715| Numa Pompilius (elected). 54) Nero Claudius Caesar, a// 282/Carus, killed by lightning. 
672| Tullus Hostilius (murdered). suicide. * || 283/Carinus and Numerianus, 
640} Ancus Martius, gr.s.of Numa.|} 68 Galba eceassinnted. 284|Diocletian (Caius Aurelius). 
616 Ps a Priseus (Greek). 69) Otho. killed himself. 305|Galerius and Constantius. 
578) Servius Tullius, ex-slave. 69| Vitellius (Aulus), killed. 306/Constantine the Great. 
534] Tarquinius Superbus. 70 bie Ae Flavius 330 Sout anstae removes seat of 
Smpire to Co: 1 
The Republic 79| Titus (Flavius), son of Ves- |] 337|Constantine I, Cone 
509) Tarquinius, expelled. pasian. Constantius, 
498} Lartius, first dictator. 81| Domitian, son of Vespasian. || 361|Julian the Apostate, : 
488] Tribunes created. 96| Nerva (Marcus Cocceius) 363/ Jovian, restored Christianity. 
483) Quaestors instituted. 98 poe ve (Marcus Ulpius). 364/Valentinian (West), Valens 
456} Cincinnatus, dictator. 117| Adrian (or Hadrian), (East). 
453/ Tribunes incr. 5 to 10. 138} Antonius Pius. 367|Gratian (West). z 
445| Military Tribune created. 161} Marcus Aurelius Antonius and]| 375/Valentinian IT. (West). 
437| Censorship instituted. Lucius Verus. 379/Theodosius the Great (Bast) 
391} Marcus F. Camillus, dictator.|| 171} Marcus Aurelius (alone). 394/Theodosius (East and West). 
325| Papirius Cursor, dictator. 180; Commodus (son of above) 395|/Arcadius (Hast), Honorius 
301| Fabius Maximus and 192) Pertinax; Julianus. (West). 
Valerius Corvus. 193) Septimius Severus. 408/Theodosius Il. (East). 
260) Provin. Quaestors inst. 211) Caracalla and Geta. 425\Valentinian ITI. (West). 
217| Fabius Maximus, dictator. 212) Caracalla (alone); slain. 450) Marcian (East). 
183/ Cato, the Elder, Censor. 217| Macrinus (Marcus), slain. 455|Petronius Maximus (West) 
82] Sylla (Sulla), dictator. 218| Heliogabalus (ex-priest). 455/Avitus (West). 
70| Crassus and Pompey, Consuls.|| 222) Alexander Severus. 457|Leo the Great (East). 
59| Pompey (slain in Egypt). 235) Maximinus (“The Thracian”)|| 457|Majorianus (West). 
49| (Caius) Octavius Caesar, Mare|| 238} Gordianus I. Gordianus II, 461|Severus (West). 
Antony and Lepidus, 2nd\|| 238} Pupienus and Balbinus. 467|Anthemius (West). 
Triumvirate. 238| Gordianus III. 472/\Olibius (West). 
E 244) Philip the Arabian. 473|Glycerius (West). 
mm perors 249| Decius, slain by Goths. 474|Julius Nepos (West). 
31) Augustus (Caius Julius Caesar|} 251] Gallus, slain by his troops. 474|Zeno (Hast), 
Octavianus). 254) Valerianus, slain by Persians.|/ 475|Augustulus Romulus (West). 
A.D. 260} Gallienus, slain by his troops.|| 476/Rome taken by Odoacer, King 
14| Tiberius (Claudius Nero Cae-|| 268) ClaudiusI1. (MarcusAurelius). of Italy; extinction of 
sar). 270) Aureliap Western Empire. 
ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE EAST 
A.D, Ruler A.D.} Ruler A.D. Ruler 
491} Anastasius I., Dicorus. 842} Michael III. Assassinated 1204! Alexius IV. Deposed. 
518] Justin L, the Goth. 867) Basilius. 1205| Alexius V.. Ducas. Killed. 
527| Justinian L, the Great. 886} Leo VI. (the Philosopher) Latin Emperors 
565| Justin I1., his nephew. 911] Constantine VII. 1204] Baldwin L., Earl of Flanders 
578) Tiberius L1. 919| Constantine and Romanus 1206| Henry I., his brother. 
582} Maurice (Flavius Tiberius). 959| Romanus II. 1216] Peter de Courtenay. 
602| Phocas, the Centurion. 963| Nicephorus I1., Phocas. 1221| Robert de Courtenay. 
610} Heraclius, the Cappadocian. 969) John Zemisses, 1228| Baldwin Il. Deposed. 
641| Constantine IIL, Heracleonas.|| 976| Basilius. Greek Emperors at Nicaea. 
641} Constans Il., Heraclius. 1025} Constantine VIII. Asia Minor 
668] Constantine IV., the Bearded.}|1028} Romanus Argyrus. 1204} Theodore I., Lascaris 
685) Justinian I1. (Short Nose). 1034| Michael IV., Paphlagonian. |/1222|John I11., Ducas. 
695| Leontius. 1041| Michael V (the Calker). 1255| Theodore Lascaris II, 
698| Tiberius II1., Aspimar. 1042} Constantine (Monomachus). |/1259| John IV., Lascaris. Deposed 
705| Justinian II. (again). 1054| Theodora (Empress). Restored to Constantinople 
711| Philippicus Bardanes. 1056| Michael VI., the Warrior. 1261} Michael VII1., Palaeologus 
713) Anastasius IL, Artemtus. 1057| Isaac 1., Comnenus, 1282} Andronicus IL. 4 
716| Theodosius ii. 1059) Constantine X. (Ducas). 1295| Michael IX. Palaeologus. 
718) Leo (the Isaurian). 1068| Romanus Diogenes. 1328] Andronicus III, 
741| Constantine V.(Copronymus).||1071} Michael VII., Ducas. 1341| John Palaeologus I. 
775| Leo LV., an Isaurian. 1078} Nicephorus III. Dethroned. ||/1347| John Cantacuzenus (Regent) 
780| Constantine VI. (Flavius). 1081| Alexius I, (Comnenus). 1391) Manuel I1., Palaeologus. 
797\ Irene, his mother. 1118} John (Comnenus). 1425] John Palaeologus II. 
802] Nicephorus, fought Turks. 1143} Manuel I. (Comnenus), 1448) Constantine XIJI. (Palaeolo- 
811] Michael I. (Rhangabe). 1180} Alexius II. (Comnenus). gus). Killed. 
813] Leo V. (the Armenian). 1183] Andronicus (Comnenus). 1453] Constantinople taken by the 
$20| Michael IL, Balbus. 1185} IsaacI1., Angelus (Comnenus). Turks; extinction of the 
829| Theophilus. 1195} Alexius Angelus (the Tyrant). Eastern Empire, 


rn Italy—(1805) Napoleon, Em- parte; (1813) Ferdinand VII; (1833) Isabella II; 
pate ot the Freneh; he Greed in "eid; (1861) LSeere) Amadeo I; (1878) Teyana. (1874) Alphonso 
Victor Emmanuel IT of Sardinia; (1878) Humbert oe | ee a test “Alphonso quit Madrid without 
(1900) Victor Emmanuel III who, in 1937, WAS | s sally resigning the throne, and a republic was 
proclaimed Emperor of Ethiopia. q,| proclaimed under the provisional presidency of 

Rulers of Austria~-Hungary—(1804) Francis I, | Niceto Alcala Zamora. Later, a Republican Parlia- 
who reigned as Francis Il of Germany until 1806; | ment (Cortes) was elected, Zamora was chosen 
(1835) Ferdinand, his son; (1848) Francis-Joseph, | president, and a constitution was established. He 

n of Francis-Charles, who was a brother of Ferdi- | was removed on April 7, 1936, by the Cortes, which 
ate The Dual Monarchy dissolved in the World | chose as his successor ex-Premier Manuel Azana, 
i “Austria becoming a republic and Hungary a/who resigned on Feb. 27, 1939, and Spain wen 
kingdom, with a regent at its head. Francis-Joseph | under the military rule of Gen. Francisco Franco. 
died, Nov. 21, 1916, and was succeeded by Charles! Kings of Denmark—(1839) Christian VIII, son 
bed by Germany in 4938" | Norwacsy Class) (PredeNick VIE (186d) Cbnistinn 
Tia was absorbe' y Germany in . orway); ederic: r) i 
ae pie Belgians—(1831) Leopold I; (1865) IX; (1906) Frederick VIII; (1912) ge x 

0. 


Kings 0: 
“Oret Albert, nephew of Leop: 
tS teabo a tr, son of Albert. brother of Napoleon, abdicated in 1810; Holland re- 


hae | 
hilip IV: (1665) Charles II; (1700) Philip (1890) Wiihelmina (daughter of William and 
oes first Ee (1724) Louis I; (1746) his second wife, Princess Emma of Waldeck). She 
fharles III; (1788) Charles fied to England in 1940 when the Germans seized 
8) Joseph Bona- | her country, but had not resigned, up to September. 


id Il;| Rulers of Holland—(1806) Louis Bonaparte, © 
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Noted Americans of nae Past 


Source: Biographical Records poe 
P vu. 8. Supreme Court Justices, Ambassadors, ‘Signers: 


Pri ents, 
(See also Por he Besvaon 1 a rea ‘actors, Composers, Singers, Painters, etc. 


Occupation Name Occupation 


na reel 1916 Dramat: 
1916 |Abbe, Cleveland amatist 
| 1928 Abbe, Robert 
1879 |Abbot, Jacob 
1922 |Abbott, Lyman 
1886 |Adams, Charles F 
.1915|Adams, Charles F 
- 1918 |Adams, Henry 
1803 | Adams, Samuel 
1897|Adams, William -T 
1935 Addams, Jane 
1873 |Agassiz, Louis J. R 
1888 |Alcott, A. Bronson 
1888 |Alcott. my Henry Mon 


Campbell. Bartley 
Canfield. James H 
Carnegie. Andrew 
Carroll, Charles. 
Carson, Kit (C 
Cass, Lewis 
Chamberlain, Joshua L. 
Chandler, Zach, 
Channing, Sige a. 
Childs, Geo. W . 
Choate. Rufus 
Choate, Joseph H 
Clark, Geo. Rogers. 
Clark William 


Meteorologist 
Surg. Radium 
Juv. Fiction 
Preacher 
Statesman 
Historian 
Hist., Biog. 
Gov., Patriot 
Juv. Fiction 
Civic Worker 
Scientist 
Philosophy 
[Bd Ma 


. Mag. 
U.S. Senator 

: Clay, Hen HAR 

- Eieuoe Clayton, Bona ist Spe 

Clemens, Samuel L. - 

Clinton, DeWitt 


uv. Fiction 


awyer 
i Credit Mobil. Collamer, Jacob 
Bi ti ie 
Wan Gon Cooke, John Esten. 


1935 |Andrus , J. Fenimore 


J 
1916 |Angell, ‘James B 
1867 Anthon, Charles 
1906|Anthony, Susan B 
21 1901|Armour, Philip D 
| 1816|Asbury, Francis 
3| 1848 |Astor, John Jacob 
1908 |Astor, William. 
1875 ‘Astor, William B....... 
1919 |Astor, Wm. Waldort.. . . |Landowner 

| 1851|Audubon, John James... Naturalist 
1836} Austin, Stephen FE, Texas Founder 
1912 Aycock, Charles B. _ |Gov., Educ. 
1888 |Baird, Spencer F Zoologist 
1937 |Baker, Newton D. _|Sec. War 
1852 |Ballou, Hosea . . |Preacher 

Jurist 

Historian 

Soldier 

Poet 
Showman 

_ |Red Cr’ s F’d'r 

Educator 

_.|U.S. Senator 
_|U.S. Senator 

_ , (Sec. St’te, Sen. || 

| |Army Surg. 

_ |Preacher 
Preacher 
Inventor 
Author 
Banker 

_. |Subway Bldr. 
Lawyer 
Newspaper 

ewspaper 
’ |Statesman 
U.S. Senator 
Fiction 
Statesman 


Educator 
Suffrage 

Meat Packer Oliver Hobbes) 
ae Crane, Stephen. . 
Crawford, F. Mari 
Crittenden, John J. 


Dana, James Dwight.. 

Dana, John Cotton.. 

1879|Dans, Richard Henry... |Poet, Essayist 
1882|Dana,R ichard Henry, Jr.| Author. Law 
1889) Davis, Jefferson 

1916 Davis, Richard Harding. 

1926|Debs, Eugene V 

1820|Decatur, Stephen...... 

1928 | Depew, Chauncey M: 

ma Dewey, Geo: 


rge, Admirs 
DeWitt, Simeon 


Draper, John W... 

Drexel, Anthony J..... 
Dunbar, Paul Laurence. |Poet 
duPont, Pierre S 

Dupont, Samuel F. age Naval 
Sie ihe Charles E. 

Eads, James B 


Eddy. Mary Baker 


841} ¥ 
4 ce 1858 Benton, Thomas H.. 
862| 1927 |Beveridge, Albert “Ws 
’ | 1914 |Bierce, Ambrose. 
; 1830 -1893|Blaine James G 


| is74 Bowles, Samuel one 
| 1910 Bowne, Borden P.. 


| 1806 Breckenridge, John... .. 
1 W.C. P.. 
| 1893|Brooks, Phillivs......: 
8| 1908 |Brooks, William K.. - 
11) Heng ‘Brown, Ps Brockden . 


hag 59 |Brown, J 
1877 Eooealoe William: G. a 
1876|Brownson, Orestes A. 


1658 Bulkeley, Peter. . 
1896 |Bunner, oe 
1926 |Burbank, L 

1870 |Burlingame, Anso’ 
1921 |Burroughs, John 


82| 1850|Calhoun, John C, 


‘ 


Edison, Thos. Alva 
Edwards, Jonathan. 
brirhetenn oo 


Emerson, Ralph’ Waldo.. 

Ericsson, John 

Evarts, William M.. 

Fame sige 
‘arragut.-David dm. 

1930|Faunce, William H. P 

1869|Fessenden, William P 


1901/Fiske, John. 
1909|Fitch, Clyd 
1798|Fitch, John 
1902|Ford, "Paul Leicester . 
1864|Foster, Stephen C 
1919|Pr 


| 


= SS ~~ <—-o = a 
Noted Americans of the Past 661 
B. D, Name Occupation B. Dd. Name Occupation 
1830) 1911/Frye, William P......./U.S. Sen: e 
1840| 18501 Fuller, Sara Mang. <. 1. Author Bere Wiareel sees ee eae i ee 5 
> bert. ......./Invi 
1874| 1938!Gale, Zona........ 1... Fiction 1843} 1926 Rn Baktinane ae Rae a 
1761} 1849/Ganatin, Albert.. 2.) 27: Statesman 1820] 1867|Kane, Blisha K...../!/|Bxvlorer 
1787) 1851/Gallaudet. Thomas H: : |Educator 1815| 1862| Kearny Philip te Soldien — 
1805| 1879/Garrison, W. Lioyd....:{Abolitionist || 1837 Keen. William W. 0...) - 
1818 3 1932| Keen. RT Wrage ane Surgeon 
1903\Gatling, Richard J... .. Gun Invent. 1813) 1901) Kellogg, Elijah Author 
1839| 1897|George. Henry......... Economist 1856] 1937| Kellogg, Frank B...** "| Sec. State 
1826| 1897)George, James L. Sold.,Jur.,Sen. |} 1848] 1893|/Kenna, John B......* Sold., Sen. 
Poet, Editor 1795| 1870|Kennedy, John P.;;’! |Fiction 
Educator 1763) 1847|/Kent, James... .......|Jurist 
-- |Merchant 1780| 1843|Key, Francis Scott... ..|Poet 
- -|Gov., Sold. 1886] 1918|Kilmer, Joyce. ........|Poet 
- |Newsp. Editor || 1824] 1864| King, Rey. Thos. Starr..|Patriot 
: [prea s760 1852 Bing, ao Ee Gov., Fin, 
e} rkwood, Samu ees < 
Canal Eng. Bae, : Seni hi 
bor Leader 1750| 1806|)Knox, Henry.......... Soldier (Rev.) 
Author 1855} 1925|La Follette, Robert M..|Statesman — 
Inventor 1834] 1906| Langley, Samuel P .| Astronomer 
Inventor 1842} 1881|Lanier, Sidney... Pvet 
Railways 1850] 1925}Lawson, Victor F Newspaper 
Journalist 1849| 1887|Lazarus, Emma. . Poet. Novel. 
Botanist 1823] 1901) Leconte, Joseph... Geologist 
Inventor 1758| 1818)Lee, Henry............ Soldier (Rev.) 
Newspaper 1732| 1794|Lee, Rich, Henry....... Statesman 
44 Sold., Explo. 1807| 1870|Lee, Robert B...../2.: Soldier 
1846) 1935\Green, Anna Katharine 1823} 1891/Leidy, Joseph......... ientist 
(Mrs. Charles Rohlfs) . |Fiction 1824| 1903|Leland, Chas. Godfrey. .| Poet 
1742) 1786/Greene. Nathaniel, ..... Soldier 1774| 1809|Lewis, Meriwether... ..|Explorer a 
1872} 1926|Greenway, Gen. John C.|Engineer 1764| 1836| Livingston, Edward. ...|Statesman 
1861) 1920\Guiney, Louise Imogene.| Poetry 1746| 1813|Livingston, Robt. R..../Statesman 
1822) 1909\ Hale, Edward Everett. .|Essayis 1833] 1888|Locke, David R........ Humor f 
1755| 1776|Hale, Nathan.......... Patriot 1850! 1924| Lodge, Henry Cabot... .|Statesman 
1788| 1879!Hale, Sarah J... - |Poet Auth 1725| 1780|/Logan, John.......... Indian Chiet 
1844) 1924/Hall, Granville S. Psychologist 1876] 1916|London, Jack.......... Fiction 
1790| 1867|Haileck, Fitz-Green Poet 1815| 1878|Long, Dr. Crawford W..|Anaesthesia 
1829} 1908) Halstead, Murat ournalist 1807|- 1882|Longfellow, Henry W ‘oet 
1757| 1804)Hamilton, Alexander. Statesman 1850| 1933|Lord, Chester S._ Newsp. Ed 
1830) 1896/Hamilton, Gail (Mary 1796| 1867|Lorillard, Peter. Tobacco M’f'r 
ee Dodge)...... Fiction 1833} 1901|Lorillard, Pierre. Tobacco M’t'r 
1811) 1900/Hamlin, Cyrus........ Coll. Found’r 1813| 1891|Lossing, Benson History 
1809| 1891/ Hamlin, Hannibal..... Vice Pres.,Gov |} 1838} 1915|/Lounsbury, T, R.. Essayist 
1818} 1902;Hampton, Wade Sold.,Statesm. ||} 1802] 1837|Lovejoy, Elijah J. . .| Newsp. Editor 
1824) 1886)Hancock, W.S......... Soldier 1850| 1916|/Low, Seth............. Mayor,Educ. 
1837| 1904)Hanna, Mark.......... Iron, Politic. 1874| 1925|)Lowell, Amy.......... ‘oet 5 
1820) 1899)Harlan, James........ Sen., Cabinet 1819| 1891| Lowell, Jas. Russell.....|Poet 
1795| 1865|Harper, James......--. ublisher 1797| 1849|Lyon, Mary........... Educator 
1797| 1875|Harper, John.......... Publisher 1845| 1916|Mabie, Hamilton W....|}Author 
1856; 1906|Harper, William R..... Educator 1861} 1908) MacDowell, Edward A.|Composer 
1837) 1909|Harriman, Edward H. Financier 1831] 1902)Mackay, John W...... Mine Owner 
1843) 1908)Harris, Joel C......... umor 1809| 1884) McCormick, Cyrus H.. .| Inventor 
1839} 1902)Harte, Francis Bret. Fiction 1808] 1895|McCullgch, Hugh...... Sec. Treas’y 
16 1638/Harvard, John......... Univ. Found. 1771| 1830| McDowell, Ephraim... .| Physician , 
1839| 1897|Havemeyer, Theo. A....|Sugar M’f'r 1800] 1873|McGuffey, William H..|Educator 
1804) 1864|Hawthorne, Nathaniel. .|Fiction 1757| 1811; McIntire, Samuel. .....| Woodcarver 
1838) 1905)Hay, John..........-. Statesman 1816] 1890) McLean, Washington... | Journalist : 
1832) 1881|Hayes, IsaacI........- Explorer 1852] 1932} McMaster, John Bache. | Historian a 
1830/ 1886|/Hayne, Paul Hamilton. .|Poet 1796| 1859; Mann, Horace. . .. |Educator ? 
1791| 1839 Hayne, Robert Y . [Statesman 1733| 1795| Marion, Francis, Soldier (Rev.) 
1850} 1904 Hearn, io. Essayist 1852| 1940| Markham, Edwin Poet 
1799| 1878|Henry, Joseph. . Inventor 1801| 1882|Marsn, George P Lawy. Dipl 
1736| 1799| Henry, Patrick Statesman 1856| 1929| Marshall, Louis... Lawyer 
1859| 1924) Herbert, Victor. Composer 1725| 1792|Mason, George... ..|Statesman 
1748| 1830) Hicks. Elias Quaker 1663| 1728|Mather, Cotton........ Preacher 
1843 Hill, David B 3S. 1638| 1723|Mather, Increase....... Educator 
1838} 1916/Hill. James J.........- Railroads 1852| 1929| Matthews, Brander..... Essayist 
1869} 1933)/Hillquit, Morris. ...... cialist 1806| 1873| Maury, Matthew F..... Hy drographer 
1809} 1894|Holmes, Oliver W...... Poet, Essayist|| 1823} 1899|Medill, Joseph M......|Newsp. Editor 
1841; 1935|Holmes, Oliver W...... t 855| 1937|Mellon. Andrew W... ., Indus 
1814) 1879\Hooker, Joseph..... Soldier 1819| 1891| Melville, Herman...... Adventure 
1718) 1802)Hopkins, Esek, Com... .|Naval 1849| 1922|Miller, Charles R......| Newspaper 
1795 Hopkins, Johns........ Univ. Found. || 1841] 1913|Miller, Joaquin. .......|P 
1802) 1887|\Hopkins, Mark..... ucator 1822] 1903|Mitchell, Donald G.....|Essayist 
1770} 1 Hopkinson, Joseph..... Poet 1818] 1889] Mitchell, Maria........ Astronomer 
1822) 1885 Hough, Forester 1829| 1914|Mitchell, Silas Weir..... Fiction 
858) 1938 House, Edward........ Diplomat 1737| 1775| Montgomery, Richard. .|Soldier (Rev.) 
1793) 1863|)Houston Sold., States. 1837| 1899|Moody, Dwight L...... Preacher 
1864| 1900|Hovey, Richard........|Poet 1869| 1910|Moody, William Vaughn|Drama,Poetry - 
1842 Howard, Bronson... Drama 1837| 1913|Morgan, J. Pierpont..../Banker 
1830] 1909|/Howard, Oliver O., ....|Soldier 1813| 1890| Morgan, Junius 8. Banker 
1819] 1867|Howe, Elias........ .+-|Inventor 1838] 1923)Morley, Edward W. emist 
1819| 1910|Howe, Julia Ward...... Poet 1802] 1864|Morris, George P. .. Poet 
1837| 1920|Howells, W ...-.|Fiction 1752| 1816| Morris, Gouverneur. Statesman 
1859| 1921/Huneker, James Gibbons 1832] 1902|/Morton, J.S...........- Stas Cabinet 
1796| 1859|/Hunt, Walter... . .|Inventor 1791] 1872| Morse, SamueiF. B.... pen 
1821} 1 Lord C.P. Railways 1823] 1877| Morton, Oliver fp ate ov., Sen. 
1590} 1643|/Hutchinson, Anne. . Preacher 1819| 1868|Morton, William T, z ee A 
1833} 1900\Ingalis, John James Sen., orator 1742| 1818|/Moses, Isaac.........- foe in. 
1833] 1899 Ingersoll, Robert Agnostle 1814| 1877|Motley, Jobn....... ++ «| History 
1783| 1859 Irving, Washington.....|Fiction, Hist. || 1793] 1880)/Mott. Lucretia. ....... eformer 
1831| 1885 Jackson, Helen Hunt... .|Fiction 1764} 1807| Muhlenberg, Rev. J. eniaite 
1824| 1863| Jackson (Stonewall), T. J.|Soldier 5 ae reeset ae sift 
1843] 1916|James, Henry..... ....|Biction 1838] 1914|Muir, Jonn....... teens a 
-1842| 1910/James, William........}|Philosophy 1850| 1922|Murfree Mary N,. Ficti 
1795| 1885\Jervis, John B.........|Civ. C. E.Craddock).....|Vietion 
1849| 1909|Jewett, Sarah Orne.... ./Fiction 1841| 1915|Nelson, William R...,.|Journalist 
1811| 1891/Jones, George. ......-.|Nowspaper 1835| 1909|Newcomb, Simon...... Astronomer 
1747| 1792\Jones. John Paul.......|Naval 1870| 1902|Norris, Frank..........|Fiction 
1788| 1850|Judson, Adoniram ,.... ©) 1827| 1908] Norton, Charles Eliot. , .|Essayist 


Occupation 


Ae Sy Onelda Comm 


BEC, Feit be ips 

Si felaieriie is ewspapers RE 
Rie eat ate Journalist 1775! 
9\Osler, William......,.- Surgeon 1824 
‘Ossolli, Margaret Baller Essay ist 1816 
Page, Walter H .|Diarist 1728 
Paine, Thomas. . | |Statesman 1833, 


Palmer, Alice F . .|Educator 1812, 
Parker, Rev. T: Tr Abolitionist 1803} 
Parkhurst, Rey. C. H..|Reformer 1730 
Parkman, Francis...... 
eka John er bictes 
ng, 
Pushods, George. Phiiantaropist 1812 
Peabody, George F.....|Fin., Benet. 1848 
Peary, Robert E., Adm.,. Explorer 1850 
Penn, William......... Founder 1740 


a MAghe tse Economist 1859 

. |Nav, Hero 1843 

..|Fietion 1811 

Lirdera-giats Abolitionist 1734 

Bae eters Soldier 1871 

poe, Francis H....|Governor 1803 
Pierpont, Rev. John. ...|Hymn-writer 1849) 
Pike, Zebulon M....... Soldier, Expl. 1832 
‘Pinckney, Charles C....|Sold.,Statesm. |} 1825 
Poe, pager Allan shes, 4 Poet, Fiction 1806 

'| 1910/Porter, W.S. (O. Henry)| Fiction 1768 
1807|Prebie, Edward, Comm., | Naval 1836 


History 1785 
. {U.S. Senator 1835 
. |NewspDaper 1853 
Aviator 1817 
1790 Putnam, idaal, Soldier 1791 
1833|Randolph, John.. ... |Statesman 1814 
1869|Raymond, Henry J.. 9 apd ica. 3 1740 
| 1872 Read, Thos. Buchanan. . | Poet 1823 
Walt Physician 1830 

Journalist 1794 
Chemist 1843 


fee Rivoire)....|Patriot 
7|Rhodes, James Ford.,.. 


1916 Riley, J. Whitcomb... - 
_1935/Rebinson, Edwin A..... 


. |Philosopher 
Steamboat 
Physician 
Statesman 
Patriot 
. |Fiction 
+-|Poet 
...| Financier 
OAL ya scicsine Statesman 
1804 Sehuvlor; PUES i os sis) Soldier (Rev.) 1797 
1866|Scott, Winfleld......... Soldier 1828 
Pe Newspapers 1846 
Sea Newspapers 1836 
All. M, 


Ed. 
CBIR os ‘|P. E. Bishop 1834 
Poet 


. |Ind. leader 
At LoL pets Missionary 
} Educator 
...{Sold., Gov. 1841 
detent Statesman 
.-| Educator 
Bu Shepard, Edward M....| Law. Reform 1884 
1900 Sherman, John... .... Statesman 
1891|Sherman, William T... . |Soldier 1 
- 1879|Shields, James. . . ./Sold., Sen.Gov. || 1787 
| 1904/Shoup, Col. Geor: 1 
yrees Sigourney. nigh is Bee 4 
|. 1883)Sims, J. Marion . 


| 1928|Sloane, Wm. M. ..|History 1828 

| 1893/Smith, Gen. ‘EB. Kirby.” ne 5 1785 
1838) 1915 Smith, F afar 1720 
i terth es 6 Abolitionist 1848 


a nore Explorer 1801 
. (Educator 


oP will be found elsewhere, in lists in the Almanac. 


a 


1895 
1932) 

1821 
1893 
1902 
1822 
1908, 
1883. 
1876, 
1781 
1903 
1893, 
1929 
1896: 
1931 
1926 
1795 
1918 
1923, 
1874 


‘Taylor, Bayard. 
; Tecumseh (India 


|Thoreau, Henry D...... 


Smith, Joxeoh 

Smith, Rev. S._ 

Sousa, John Philip 
Spalding, Lyman........ 
—Stanford, Leland. 
Stanton, Blizabeth C. 
Stark, John... 2.2.2.6... 
Stedman, Edmund C... 
Stephens, dO 2 ie er 
Stewart, Alexander T.. 
‘Stockton, Richard....... 
Stoddard, Rich. Henry... 
Stone, Lucy vars ee 
Stone, Melville E........ 
Stowe, Harriet cet RT: 
Straus, Nathan. 3 
Straus, Oscar Sees ew 
Sullivan, John.......... 
Sullivan, John L........ 
Sulzferge, Mayer. . F 
Sumner, Charles........ 


Tabb, Ton B.: 
Talmage, T. de Witt... 


Taylor, Moses... 


Thaxter, Celia. 

Thayer, Sylvanus 
Thomas, Theodore 
Thomson, Elihu......... 


Ticknor, George. ....... 
Tilden, SamuelJ........ 
Trumbull, Jonathan..... 
Tweed, William M...... 
Vance, Zebulon B....... 


Vanderbilt, Wm. H...... 
Vanderbilt, Wm. K..... 
Van Dyke, Rey. Henry... 
Vinetelly i) Bis/. ye 
Walface, Lew.. 
Wanamaker, John 
Warburg, Felix M.. 
Ward, Artemas. 
Ward, Artemus (C.F. 
Browne) }).22004 ee 


Ward, Lester F.. 
Warner, Chas. D V 
Warren, Gouvern K.. 
Warren, Joseph... . 
Washington, Booke: 
Watterson, Henry...... 
Wayne, Anthony........ 
Webster, Daniel........ 
Webster, Noah. ........ 
Weed, Thurlow......... 
Westinghouse, George... 
Wheeler, Gen. Joseph... . 


diverse aes 
cet Patriot 


x tio 
¢ Philanth'pist 


Diplomat 
Soldier (Rev.) 
Pugilist 
Jurist 
Statesman 
Soldier 


_|Evangelist 


Colonizer 


Sold. Edue, 
Musician 
Inventor 
Philosopher 
History 
Statesman 
Statesman 
Pou 
Gov., 


"-|Ships, Railw'y 
_|Railways 


Railways 


‘|Railways 


Poet, Edue. 
Etymologist 
Sold., Dram. 
Merchant 


..|Banker : 
.|Soldier (Rev.) 


Humor 
Soldier 


. .|Philosopher 
.|Essayist 


Soldier (Rev 


"|Soldier (Rev. 


Negro Educ. — 


‘\Journalist 
Soldier (Rev.) | 


Sen., Orator 
Dictionary 
Journalist 
Economist 


White, Andrew D....... 
White, Stanford... 1...) ! 
Whitman, eae oe 


yy 
Whitney, William C.... 
Whitney, William D..... 
Whittier, John Greciieat 
Whittlesey, Charles W. . 


77| Wilkes, Lieut. Chas... .._ 


18 

1870 
1898 
1683 
1867 
1649 
1861 
1842 
1772 
1894 
1877 


Wiggin, Kate D.. 


Willard, Emma. 
Willard, Frances 
Williams, Rev. Rog 
Willis, Nathaniel > 
Winthrop, John. . 


Journalist 


.|Architect 
.|Oreg. Explor. 


Poet 
Inventor ; 
ey Railways 

. Dict. 


‘|Polar Explor. 
Educator — 


Bs Prohibitionist 


Winthrop, Theod 
Woodworth, Samuel. 
Woolman, John. . 
Woolson, Constance 3 19% 
Young, Brigham... 


American Geology, was a native of 
in Ayr. After accumulating a fort 
don merchant, he came to America in 1796, sett] 
in Philadelphia, and by 1803 had become a citizen. 
cn a hen re ee amie his georpetes erin 

aving travele ammer in hand i 
~ William Mocha C1n63- 1840), the Father of! the country east of the Mississippi River. ae 


The above ae does not contain the names of distinguished Americans of today, many of which 


Scotland, born 
une as a Lon- 


Soldier baal 
Edue. ‘Diplom. 


‘|Morm’n Lead. 


A 


5 
v9 
é 


aye 


= Noted Americans of the Past 
= ee ches nit SST Eli he a ll abel aa ere 


a ae pca, SeeCOlGs Oe 
B51) D: Name B. ) D. Name B. | D. Name 
1852/1911|Abbey, Edwin A. 1838)|1928|/Gay. Edward 1741) 1827|Peale, Chas. W 
1856| (915) Alexander, John W. 1823|1880/Gifford, S. R. 1778|1860/Peale. Rembrandt 
1849] 1924] Allen, Thomas ' 1834/1918|Griswold, C. C. 1831|1914| Pearce, Charles 8. 
1779) 1843] Allston, Washington 1861|1927|Grover, Oliver Dennett ||1857|1923/Potter, Edward C. 
1814/1893/ Beard, Jas. H. 1865|1931|Hale, Philip L. +|/1853)1911|Pvle. Howard 
1825/1900 Beard, William H. 1792|1866| Harding, Chester 1868/1929| Quinn, Edmond T. 
1852/1917|Beckwith, J. Carroll 1854/1929) Harrison, L. Birge 1858/1916|)Ranger, Henry W. 
1882)1925|Bellows, George W. 1828/1901|Hart. James M. 1850/1914/Ream, Vinnie 
1828]1902|Bierstadt, Albert 1860/1935| Hassam. Childe 1862)1929| Reid. Robert 
1847/1919/Blakelock, Ralph A. 1872/1930) Hawthorne, Charles W. |/1861/1909|/Remington, Frederic 
1848/1936/Blashfield, Edwin H. 1813)1894)Healy, G. P. A. 1854/1922|Rice. William M. J. 
1857/1903) Blum, Robert P. 1839/1917|Hennessy, William J. 1833/1905|Richards, William T. 
1868]1923/Bohm, Max 1865|1929| Henri, Robert 1852/1896) Robinson, Theodore 
1833/1905| Boughton, George H. 1823/1890) Hicks, Thomas 1847|1917|Ryder, Albert P, 
1827|1892| Bradford, William 1836}1910| Homer, Winslow 1856/1925|Sargent, John S. 
1832/1918|Brevoort, J. R. 1840/1895) Hovenden, Thomas 1843)/1924/Sartain. William 
1847} 1928) Bridgman, F. A. 1844/1929) Howe, William H. 1859) 1926|Sewell. Amanda B. 
1814| 1889/ Brown, George L. 1824/1879| Hunt, William M. 1860/1924|Sewell, Robert V. V, 
1859) 1920/ Browne, Charles Francis|/1816/1906|Huntington, Daniel 1871)1922|Shardy, Henry M, 
1811/1893) Casilaer, John W. 1801}1846|) Inman, Henry 1832/1928|Shattuck, Aaron 
1843) 1926| Cassatt, Mary 1825/1894) Inness, George 1838/1910|Shirlaw, Walter 
1796) 1872) Catlin, George 1854/1926/Inness, George, jr. 1858/1920|Smedley, William T. 
1860/1925| Chapman, Carlton T. 1855/1914/Isham. Samuel 1847|1926|Steele. Theodore C. 
1849/1916) Chase, William M. 1780/1838) Jarvis. John W. 1835)1922|Story. George H. 
1826/1900/Church, F. E. 1824/1906/ Johnson, Eastman 1856/1919|Storv. Julian 
1842/1924|Church, Fred'k Stuart |/1848/1927| Jones. H. Bolton 1830)}1901|Strauss, Raphael 
1855/1925) Cofin, Wm 1818/1872) Kensett, J. F 1755|1828 Stuart. Gilbert 
1801) 1848} Cole, Thos. 1835/1910/La Farge, John 1783)1872|Sully, Thomas 
1840} 1928| Coleman, Charlies C. 1849/1909) Lathrop, Francis 1861/1930|Symons, Gardner 
1832/1920) Colman, Samuel 1816/1868) Leutze. E. 1849/1921|Thayer, Abbott H. 
1737|1815| Copley, John S. 1880/1940 Lie, Jonas 1848} 1933)Tiffany, Louis C. 
1856|1919| Cox, Kenyon 1849/1920|Lippincott. Willam H. ||1756/1843/Trumbiil. John 
1849/1924) Craig, Thomas B. 1852|1924| Loomis. Chester 1849/1925/Tryon, Dwight N. 
1845/1918} Crowinshield, Fred’k 1867|1933|Luks. George B. 1850|}1918/Turner, C. Y. 
1843/1909) Currier, J. Frank 1860)1920|MacEwen, Walter 1853|1902|Twachtman, John H. 
1833/1927|Dana, W. P. W. 1836|1897| Martin, Homer 1776|1852)|Vanderlyn, John 
1853/1929) Dannat, William T. 1813/1884| Matteson, T. 1857|1920|/Van Laer. Alexander T, 
1862/1928! Davies, Arthur B. 1843/1923) Maynard, George W. 1836|1923| Vedder. Elihu 
1856/1933/Davis, Charles H. 1828/1891) McEntee. J. 1856|1935/ Volk, Stephen A. D, 
1861|1918) Day, Frank Miles 1860/1932) Melchers, Gari 1855|1935| Vos. Hubert 
1858/1923|De Camp, Joseph R. 1858|1925/Metcalf. Willard L. 1783}1861| Waldo, Samuel L. 
1847|1935| Dielman, Frederick 1842/1922/ Miller. Charles H. 1843/1929) Walker, Henry O. 
1876] 1935) Dodge, William De L. 1846/1912) Millet, Francis D. 1856/1928) Webb, J. Louis 
1856/1926) Drake, Will H. 1855/1930) Moeller, Louis 1849/1903) Weeks. Edwin L, 
1796/1886|Durand, A. B. 1829/1901/Moran, Edward 1852|1917/| Weir. J. Alden 
1848) 1919) Duveneck, Frank 1863/1935) Moran, Percy 1841/1926) Weir, John F. 
1844/1916) Eakins, Thomas 1837|1926| Moran. Thomas 1803/1889| Weir, Rob. W. 
1845|1921|Earle, Lawrence C. 1791 1872| Morse. Samuel F. B. 1738|1820| West, Benjamin 
1812/1868} Elliott; Chas. L. 1858/1928; Mowbray, H. Siddons 1874|1929| Wetherill, E. Kent K. 
1852) 1926/ Foster, Ben. 1853/1921) Murphy, J. Francis 1834|1903| Whistler. J. A. M. 
1808)| 1884/ Freeman, James E. 1847|1918) Nicoll. J. C. 1820}1910| Whittredge; Worthingt’n 
1822/1884) Fuller, George 1835 ,1907| Noble, Thomas 8. 1823)1903| Wood, Thomas W. 
1867|1934|Fuller, Henry B. 1811/1885|Page, William 1836/1892| Wyant, Alexander H. 
1765) 1815|tulton, Robert 1845|1917|Peabody, Robert S 1830'1923|Yewell. George H. 


American Painters 
Source: Biographical Records 


pe: eT 


Whistler was born at Lowell, Mass., but most of his life was spent in Europe. 
AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS 


Name 


B D. Name B. | D. Name B. | D. 
1870 | Anders. Alexander 1866 |1925/|Keller, Arthur I. 1857 |1926 | Pennell. Joseph 
1e43 1909 |Bush, Charles G. 1838 |1895| Keppler, Joseph 1861 |1933 | Platt, Charles A. 
1856|1909| Bacher, Otto Henry 1794!1869| Longacre. James B. 1853 |1911| Pyle, Howard 
1845/1926/|Cassatt, Mary 1866/1940) Macdonald, Arthur N. ||1761 |1817|Savage, Edward 
1776)|1820|Charles, William 1872/1934) McCay, Winsor 807 |1885 |Smillie, James 
1852/1931 |Cole, Timothy 1858/1938 | MeDougall, Walt 1833 |1909 |Smillie, James D. 
1822/1888 |Darley, Felix O. C. 1860 |1919| Mieiatz, C. *. Wm. 1867 |1924|Watt, William G, 
1796|1886|Durand, Asher Brown 1869 (1935 | Mielziner, Leo 1834 |1903| Whistler, J. A. M. 
1851/1928 | Frost, Arthur 1874/1940| Mora, F. Louis 1852 |1916| Wolf, Henry 
1851/1906 |French, Edwin D. 1840 | 1902) Nast, Thomas 792 |1859| Yeager, Joseph 
1876|1925|Haskell, Ernest 1863 |1928 |Outcalt, Richard F. 1862 |1935 |Zimmerman, Eugene 
1849|1935|Hopson, William F. 1741'!1827 |Peale, Charles W 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 
Bit Dp. Name B. | D. Name Beals; Name 
rmsti , D. Maitland ||1859|1934/Gilbert, Cass. 1822|1903|Olmsted, Fred'k. L. 
ieee feos Agen, Henry 1869|1923|Goodhue, Bertram C. 1845|1917|Peabody, Robert 8, 
1871|1925 Barber, Donn 1847/1918|Hardenbergh, Henry J. ||1837|1913|Post, George B. 
1857/1925 Brunner, Arnold W. 1860|1929| Hastings, Thomas 1838|1886| Richardson, Henry H. 
1763/1844 Bulfinch, Charles 1847|1909| McKim, Charles F. 1836|1909 Sturgis, Russell 
1858/1911 Carrere, John M. 1846'1928|Mead, William R. 1862|1925|'frowbridge, Samuel B. P, 
1846|1916 Cook, Walter 1781) 1855) Mills, Robert 1853)|1906| White, Stanford 
AMERICAN SCULPTORS 
EE OE —e——————e So 
B. | D. Name a aes Name B. : Name 
1790|1852|Frazee, John 1844|1920|0’Donovan. William 
1863 1938 Saniard. Geotee Grey 1850/1931 |French, Daniel C. 1870|1935 Bee TA 
1865|1925|Bartlett. Paul W 862|1929|Grafly, Charles 1805| 1873 somes iram_ 
1867/1915|Bitter, Karl T. 1805/1852|Greenough, Horatio 1867/1917| Pratt, Bela rs 
_1868]1922|Borglim, Solon\H. 1830|1908|Hosmer, Harri 1868/1929| Quinn, Edmond T, 
1871'1924/Brenner, Victor D. 1868|1925\Jaegers, Albert 1829|1904| Rogers, John 
3865 1919|Brooks, Richard E. 1843|1907|Kemeys, Edward 1848|1907|St. Gaudens, Augustus 
TE eee e: Y[ARSistal wane VG a 
857 1935 Bush-Brown, es 1 ukeman, yA. 133811785] Wright (Lovell) Patience 


1858|1927|Marling, Philip 


1831 
1719 
| 1770 
1936 
| 1904 

1888) 
1568 
1928 
1817 
1626 
1294 
1843 
1851 
| 1930 
1937 
1691 
1616 
1170 
735 
1832 
1742 
1933 
1780) 
1912 
1795 
| 1930 
1855 
1868 
1861 
1889 
1922 
1688 
29| 1797 

| 1796 
1680 
1824 
1844 
1881 

1491 
1937 
1914 


1847 


1732 
1911 


| 1898 
1774 
1402 
1820 
1771 


1611 


Noted Men and Women of Gree ‘Britain Bea — 


Source; Biographical Records 


. i Subject 


1865|Huxley. Thos. Henry. . . |Scientist. 
rhea poked 1935| Jellicoe, Harl........... d 


epee a. Poet. 1 price Sap rae ie 
enby, coun! - || 1574] 1637|Jonson, Ben........... 
Arnold, Edwin.. . .|Poet. 1 , John pat 
Arnold, Matthew. .- . .|Poet. : ing, Rudyard...... 
Ascham, Roger......... ts MATIC: < xco-seieiain 
Asquith, Herbert H,.... h peer Te: 
Austen, Jane........... 5 Rep sare His 
Bacon, Francis......... erie oe 
Bacon, PROROL tives siete less a 
Bagot, Charles........ . y . Bulwer...... 
Baillie, Joanna........ Poet. : 

Balfour, Arthur J....... 
Barrie, James M........ e » Henry E..... 


Baxter. Richard........ - 
B mt, meis..... Drama. 1593|Marlowe, Christopher... 
Becket, thomad 4. LSA Sth : 1640|Massinger, Philip...... 
Bede, the Venerable. .. .|Historian. 
Bentham, res kal baits a 
Bentley, Richar Se A 
Besant, "Amnie...... e 9 JODD. . oe 6 ees ~ 
Blackstone. Wiiliam. Law. —sCi{|-:«1779) 1852)Moore, Thomas........ 
Booth, Gen. William * .Thomas...... ‘ 
Boswell, James.... 7 s FIONTY. Jiwiceetoe : 
Bridges, Robert. t. 4 SOR. Sie cnish oe : Z 
Bronté, Charlotte. nd . |} 1550) 1617)Napier, John.....,....-. 5 vor 
Brougham, Sir Henry.. . |Histori: jordan josses. a pa 
Lek ead pusahous B. K ,»Joha H’y..... 

rowning, Robert...... . . 
Bryce, Janes aiid eather 5 1910| Nightingale, florence... 
Bunyan, John.......... e 1703|Pepys, Samuel. ........ Diarist. 
Burke, Edmund........ H 1806 item sap oan, Soke 
Burns, Robert.......... . 8|Pitt, 
Butler, Samuel......... . Alexander........ P 
Byron (Geo. Gordon)... 1721|Prior, Matthew . re 
Campbell, Thomas...... i 1695|Purcell, Henry . 
Carlyle, eee ale ase 'v. 1644|Quaries, Francis. . 
Caxton, William....... A 1618|Raleigh, Sir Walter 
Chamberlain, Sir. vse oe 
Chamberlain, Joseph. . 


: ation ae 
1594) Frobisher, Martin...... 1863/Thackeray, W.M.:.... % 
Poet. 


1794| Gibbon, Rdward ao: 


1859|Hatiam, Henry......... ory. ee esses 


1799 Howe, Richard........ 


1400|Chaucer, Geoffrey... .. * , Samuel..... 
Ae ae ge eae ot Le stmt 
ve, Robert. -. : .|| 1763) 1855)Rogers, Samuel......... 
1835|Cobbett, William BE ist. Rosebery, Earl of...... 
1834|Coleridge, S. T. 7 a Ross, James C......... 
1729|Congreve. William 2 5 ct 
1779|Cook, James..... oe : 14 ee Ree 
1800 Cowper, William....... Poet. ae 
1556|Cranmer, Thomas...... . 1868 ert HYss ican 
1658|Cromwell, Oliver....... . || 1771) 1832)Scott, Sir Walter....... 
1882| Darwin, Charies........ 
1802| Darwin, Erasmus....... ‘oet. 
1668|Davenant, Sir William. . 1822|Shelley, Percy Bysshe. - 
1669] Davidson, William..... ‘hemist. 1816|Sheridan, Richard B.... 
1731|Defoe, Daniel,......... . hilip ts 
1859) De Quincey, Thomas... . ys. jj b425) Le7Oismith, Adam,.......,.. 
1870| Dickens, Charles....... . fj 1580) 1631)Smith, Capt. John.,..., Cc 
1881) Disraeli. Benjamin...... hs 
-1631)Donne, Rey. John...... Poet. 
1596| Drake, Sir Francis. 843)Southey, Robert. 
1631] Drayton, Michael...... *|Poet. 1903/Spencer, Herbert 
1700|Dryden, John.......... ‘oet. 1599|Spenser, Edmund 
-1934|Plgar, Edward......... F 1729)|Steele, Richard 
1880) Eliot, G. (Marion Evans) | Fi a 


winburne, Algernon ©..|Poet. 
4 has 1667|Taylor, Jeremy......... 
Franklin, John... 1.1... 1892|Tennyson, Alfred 
Gy OND Cieteie se slec et Fabl 
Gilbert, W. S. 


' 148 
Gladstone, William 5. : TONY Seber wx 4 ee 
Goldsmith, Oliver...... }]Poet. 
Gower,; JON. 6 Je... 
Grattan, Henry........ 
Gray, Thomas...... SG 


1643|Hampden, John. .|Patriot. —s_ | |, 1674) 1748) Watts, Isaac......... r 
1928|Hardy. Thomas,....... 7 
1923) Harrison, Frederic. ..... P A Fp 
1657|Harvey, William..,..... Wesley, John.......... ’ o 
1818| Hastings, Warren Sy Ww ie ey 


‘oet. . ./Theo: Af 
1871|Herschel, John... ‘ Abolitionist, Si 
1879| Hill, Rowland. Ref. = Poet. 


Hudson, Henry......... 


1776|Hume, David.......... Histo: 


* 


Noted Foreigners of the Past—British; Flemish; Dutch; Spanish 665 


Poets-Laureate of England 
Source: Official Records 

There is no authentic record of the origin of the | Dryden was appointed in 1670 but was deposed at 
office of Poet-Laureate of England. According to | the Revolution. The others, with the date of ap- 
Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s | pointment, when known, have been: Thomas 
Poet, in the reign of Henry ITI, (1216-1272), and | Shadwell, 1689: Nahum Tate, 1692; Nicholas Rowe; 
he was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer | 1715; the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; Colly 
(1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet-Laureate, | Cibber, 1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the 
and in 1389 got a royal grant of a yearly allowance | refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the 
of wine. In the reign of Edward IV, (1461-1483) | refusal of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert 
John Kay held the post. Under Henry I, (1485- | Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott; 
1509) Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate, and | William’ Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850; 
Was succeeded under Henry VIII, (1509-1547) by | Alfred Austin, 1896: Robert Bridges, 1913' (died 
John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who April 21, 1930); John Masefield, 1930. 
died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who died in D’Avenant was the godson (and considered by 
1619, and then Ben Jonson (app’t’d 1619). Sir|some the natural son) of William Shakespeare. 
William D’Avenant was appointed in 1638. John | He was 10 years old when Shakespeare died. 


British Painters 
Source: Biographical Records 


B. | D. Name B. 1D. Name B. | D. Name 
1836|1912/Alma-Tadema,SirLawr. ||1817|1897|Giibert, Sir John 1839/1893/Pettie, John 
1734|1808|Beauclerk Lady Diana |/1841|1917|Henry, C. N 1884/1937|Philpot, Glyn W. 
1833) 1898|Burne-Jones, Sir Edw, 1697\1764|Hogarth, William 1836/1919) Poynter, Sir BE. J., Bt. 
1781|1841/Chantrey, Sir F. L. 1758|1810|Hoppner, John 1756|1823) Raeburn, Sir Henry 
1850/1934)|Collier, John 1827|1910/Hunt, W. Holman 1723)|1792| Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
1776|1837\Constable, John 1874/1937|Jamieson, Alexander 1734|1802|Romney, Georg 
1803/1902|/Cooper, Thos. Sidney 1802/1873)|Landseer, Sir Edwin 1828/1882) Rossetti, D. G. 
1793)}1865 | Eastlake, Sir Charles L. ||1769|1830|Lawrence, Sir Thomas 1854/1935|Stokes, A. 

1872 1932| Eland, John S. 1830/1896/Leighton, Fred’k, Lord |/1775|1851|Turner, J. M. W. 
1787|1849\Etty, William 1794/1859|Leslie, Charles R. 1817|1904| Watts, Geo. F. 
1846|1935| Farquharson, Joseph 1806/1870|Maclise, Daniel 1775|1856|Westmacott, Sir R, 
1755 1826|Flaxman, John 1829/1896| Millais, Sir J. E. 1785/1841) Wilkie, Sir David 
1825/1899|Foster, Myles Birket 1849/1933) Murray, Sir D. 1852/1931] Wyllie, W. L. 
1727|1788| Gainsborough, Thos. 1835|1910|Orchardson, Sir W. Q. 

1790/|1866'Gibson, John 11878/1931|Orpen, Sir William 


Flemish and Dutch Painters 


Source: Biographical Records 


Be 4D. Name B. | D. Name B. | D. Name 
1460/1516) Bosch, Hieronymus 1593)|1678|Jordaens, Jacob 1582/1649/Teniers, David (Elder) 
1410|1475| Bouts, Dirk 1460/1531) Matsys, Quentin 1610/1694)/Teniers, David : 
1525/}1569)|Breugel, de Oude 1435)1495|Memling, Hans 1440/1482} Vander Goes, H. 
1568/1625) Breugel, Jan 1610/1685) Ostade, ‘Adar. Van 1400|1458|Vander Weyden 
1605|1638|Brouwer, Adriaen 1625|1654/Potter, Paul 1633|1707|Van de Velde, Willim 
1605|1691/Cuyp, Albert 1607|/1699|Rembrandt Van Rijn 1599|1641|Van Dyck, Anthony 
1613|1680|/Douw, Gerard 1833/|1898|Rops, Felicien 1366/1426|Van Eyck, Hubert 
1614/1654) Fabricius, Carel 1577|1640/Ru , Peter Paul 1386|1440|Van Eyck, Jan 
1584/1666) Hals, Frans 1625|1681|/Ruysdael, Jacob 1596)}1656)/Van Goyen, Jan 
1638/1709|Hobbema, Meindert 1626/1679|Steen, Jan 1494/1533|Van Leyden, Lucas 
1632|1681'Hoogh, Pieter de 1826 1906'Stevens, Alfred 1632|1675| Vermeer Van Delft, Jan 
Se 


Rembrandt was his first name, Van Rijn his family name. 


Spanish Authors 
Source: Biographical Records 
Born) Died Name : Subject || Born| Died Name Subject 


lo de....... Poet. 1600| 1681|Calderon de la Barca, Pedro 
1382 1348 5 ee bona 7 i Stearn ee Prose, Henao dela Barreda yIrano | Dramatist. 
1332| 1458|Lopez de Ayala, Pedro. . .|Poet. 1760| 1828|Fernandez de Moratin, 
1398| 1458|Lopez de Mendoza, Inigo Leandty. §5°G5..2.06cckere Dramatist. 
Marques de Santillana . ./Poet. 1772| 1857|Quintana, Manuel Jose... .| Poet. 
1440 ee area bol pape re wee ate 1796| 1877 Fernan aaballero (Cecilia Rete: 
ss ojas, Fernando de....... ramatist. s Rab ooh ena 
1493| 1542|Bosean (or Boscé) Almo- i 1803| 1839|Heredia y Campuzano, Jose] Poet. 
Ao i er Ueaieg 1817| 1893|Zorrilla y Moral, José..... Poet. 
ie03 i541| Valdes, Juan de.........- Philosopher. 1817| 1901 CampoamoryCampoosorio,| | 
1S teet See ECR ak Y Se Poo ‘rose.|| 1824] 1905|valera y_ Aicalé Gailano,| Novelist. 
1833 1594/Ercilia y Zuniga. ‘Alonso de|Poet. 1833] 1891 Alareon, Pedro Antonio de ee. 
peer tere Cealda: op? ..,| Novelist. 1833| 1906|Pereda, Jose Maria de..... Novelist. 
1627|Géngora y Argote, Luis de. | Poet. 1836| 1870|Becquer, Gustavo Adolfo. . Rott. 
1364 1635) Ve: = Carpio. pe Felix de| Dramatist. 1843) 1920|/Perez Galdos, Genito...... Rakes . 
1899 1644 Velez de Guevara. Luis. ... haan om Are i pe ag A a eee : 
1580| 1639|Ruiz de Alarcon Juan . .|Dramatist. Be) ages en avenge herrea 8 
ad aia rane hts OF nani Ss Poet. Prose 1867 1928 Blasco Ibanez. Vicente . .| Novelist. 
Spanish Painters 
Source: Biographical Records - 
B. | D Name B. | D. Name B. | D. Name 
630)/1691|Leal Valdes, Juan 1624|1700/Roldan, Pedro 
roe tear pa siomse eel isis 1894|Madrazo, Federico 1526|1590|Sanchez Coello, Alonso 


1863|1923|Sorolla y Bastida, J. 
1641]1685|Carreno de Miranda, — ||1509/1586/Mossies, Tr Ses |li548 [1625 Theotogopult, Domenteo 


: Juan 

‘acin ero- 2 illo, B. E. 
Sed a pes eo ad ; st 1609 Pate de la Cruz, Juan ||1599 ee Me sae ae 
1746|1828|Goya y Lucientes, F. 1597/1628|Ribalta, Francisco de 1598/1 ‘urbaran, ; 
183811874!Fortuny, Mariano 1588)1656| Ribera, Jose, 


—— ep ey a ee S|) ee en se ae 
vo : - 7 ? 


7 


* 


ae 


] 
4 


Norwegian Authors 
Source: Biographical Records 


“ B. D. Na ne Subject 3 D. : Name Subject" Meslay 
‘a 1813 |1896|Aasen, Ivar.......--+-- Poet 1849] 1906/ Kielland, A. L - |Fiction. \ 
BS? 1866 |1920| Andersen, Tryggve......|Fiction. 1865} 1926) Kinck, E . |Fict., Brame, * 
- -—_-—-« 4832 |1916|Bjornson, B........... Poet, Drama. |} 1870} 1924/Kjaer, Nils... Fict., Drama. 

he 1833 |1907|Bugge, Sophus......... Folklore 1833} 1908)/Lie, Jonas. . Fiction. 

= 1853 |1930|/Bull, Jacob B.......... Fiction. 1810) 1863|Munch, P. A........... History. 
ae” 1851 |1921)Garborg, Arne... ..|Fiction. 1835) 1918|Sars, J. E. + +eeeee.| History. 

oe? 1857 |1929|/Heiberg, Gunnar. Drama. 1846| 1905|Skram, Amalie. ......-. Fiction. 

i, 1684 |1754|Holberg, Ludvig. ..|/Drama, Hist. 1807| 1874|Welhaven, J.S.C...... Poet. cS 
oy 1828 |1906)Ibsen, Henrik.......... Drama. 1808) 1845] Wergeland, Henrik..... Poet, Drama = 

Bi ot Swedish Authors , 

Source: Biographical Records A ‘ 
Name Subject B. D. Name Subject 
1793| 1866) Almquist, C, J. L....... Fiction 1843] 1921|Montelius, Oscar........|Hist.,Archael. 

me 1859] 1927|Arrhenius, Svante A..... |Chemist 1842] 1919|Retzius, Gustaf......... Anthropology 

_ +1740} 1795|Bellman, NEE fee icie Poet 1630} 1702)Rudbeck Olof.......... Medicine 

; 1779) 1848|Berzelius, Jakob........ Chemist 1804] 1877|Runeberg, J. L.......-. Poet . 

- 1801} 1865|Bremer, Fredrika....... Fiction 1828| 1895|Rydberg, Viktor... .....|Poet, Phil. i" 
1860] 1911|Froding, Gustaf........ Poet 1793} 1823)|Stagnelius, E.J.......- Poet 
1783] 1847|Geijer, E. G............ Poet, Hist. 1598| 1672|Stiernhielm, Georg...... Poet, Phil. 4 
1860} 1925)Hansson, Ola .|Poet, Fict. 1849| 1912/Strindberg, August... ...|Drama, Fict. 3 
1864} 1930 Karlfeldt, brik “Axel... | /|/Poet 1688] 1772|Swedenborg, Emanuel. . .|Philosopher 
- 1858) 1940) Lagerlof, Selma........ Fiction 1782| 1846|Tegner, Esaias......... Poet 


1707| 1778)Linne, Carl von.. .|Botanist 


~ Noted Swiss Personages 
Source: Biographical Records 
Subject B. { D. Name Subject 


807 1873 Agassiz, PIOUS sie. tans es pee 1825|1898| Meyer, Conrad F........ Poet, Novelist 
815/1887|Bachnofen, Johann....... 1493} 1541} Paracelsus, Theophrastus. Science 
1808 1881|Bluntschli, Jon. Kaspar. . i 1746|1827|Pestalozzi, Johann H..... Educator 

818|1898|Burkhardt, Jakob........ H 1712|1778)| Rousseau, Jean Jacques. .. 
509/1564/Calvin, Jean..........-- 1740|1799|Saussure, Benedict....... 
787|1875|Dufour, William Henri. . i 1465} 1522/Schiner, Mathias......... 
1828/1910 Dunant, Henri........... ‘| Phil. 1845|1924/Spitteler, Karl........... 
E 1766|1817|Stael, Madame de........ 
1848] 1931 Forel, Auguste........... 1799} 1846|Toepffer, Rodolphe....... 
1745|1832|Fussli, Heinrich......... 1797|1847|Vinet, Alexandre. . 
1797/1854 Gotthelf, Jeremias....... i 1417|1490) Von Flue, Nikolas...... fe 
1708/1777)| Haller, Albrecht von..... Physician 1825|1899| Welti, Emile. ........... Jurist 
1819|1890i Keller, Gottfried......... Poet, Novelist||1484|1531|Zwingli, Ulrich.......... 


Swiss Painters 
Source: Biogtaphical Records 
D. Name B. B Name’ 


31 F 1741)1825/Fiissli (Fusely), J. H. 1828/1905) Koller. Rudolt 
1890|Bocion, F. L. D. 1813|1871|Girardet, Charles 1702/1798) Liotard, Jean Etienne 
7|1901 Boecklin, Arnold |1806|1874|Gleyre, Charles 1794|1835|Robert, Leopold 
/1921|/Burnand, Eugene 1736|1813|Graff, Anton 1858}1899 Segantini, Giovanni 

is 10 1864/Calame, ‘Alexandre 1853|1918|Hodler, Ferdinand 1862/1912) Welti, Albert 
1802|1877|Diday, Francois 1497|1543|Holbein, Hans 


8 uiptor (1820-1891) Vela, Vicenso 


Ancient Authors, Greek «. c. years are in bold face.) 
Source: Historical Records 
Name. ¥ : . Name. 


9/314) Aeschines........ é vis D c. 
(525 '456|Aeschylus........ ., .|118|Epictetus.... 1... 
Bea ylus......,.|Dram. ||...|118|Epictetus........ =} 


‘S3 eae be, 


*, 


Pa 


a hee ew 


rn 


48 380|aristophan . 735| Hesiod. 
384/322) Aristotle. ..... . ||460/377|Hippocrat ba le Oa 
962/927|Homer. 7 382/287 Theophrastus 

471/401/Thucydides 
280|...|Timon 


_ 7|Dionysius........ 


Ancient Authors, ian (B. C. years are in light face) 
Source: Historical Records 
Subj. _B. D.| Name 


i 59) 17 ee sabi Ren eels é 35 95) intil 
DUG lea cat aiee ‘|Satir. 38) 65)Lucan...,...... 34|S: gatas nate 
Weg “ Philos, || 96] 52 tells aa 
43/104) Martial......... 
30/Nepos........../Bist. |] 70/150)Suetonius.... 
Poet. , cetacean Poet, || 55117) Lacltus.- at eaee 
Orat. 34| 62|Persius......1..! 
eee oe see rico mi PIR ain Be D “ 
oet. NYitos eae weet N: ‘ 70} 19/Vergil. state See 
.Batir, 62/113! Pliny the Youn'r.!/Essays.|| 70) 16 Vitra vas Sottniiavot A 


‘acitus, the soncin-law of Agricola, left an account of the German people, bas 
ihe? partly on Caesar and other authorities. He was famous as an orator an fistarioe, pais v 


Noted Russians 667 
Illustrious Men and Women of Russia 
Sources: Soviet Government Records 
Born|Died Name Subject Born|Died Name Subject _ 
1817 |1900|Aivazovsky, Ivan K Painte nal 
5 eats r 1842 |1904|Mikh sky 
tart [isea[Akstegty EMeLd x--- [Author |] 1848 [1900/Sturavev.Svichael N/T 
1843 |1902|Antokolsky, Mark M...|Sculptor Beamunks. Meas 2 raiser ge 
teas is Cen Neodor M. es Statesman 1802 1887 ac oe ae ce Soe 
n, Alexei N... .|Poet 1821 |1877|Nekrasov, Nicholas A’; 
tees see Artin GOs feommgmee |e [188e Note vish Dancaciy 
1866 ?/1924|Bakst, Leon S.........|Painter 1824 stdin, tan 8.0 27°: Soe 
Be: eae 1861| Nikitin, IvanS........ 
rd 1910/Balakirev, Mily A... .. Composer 1605 |1681| Nikon (Nikita Minin) . Patriarch 
1761 |1818|Barclay de Folly at 4 [Se 17a [tars | Ngvikoy, Nicholas I... /Starsaman 
J y. * -} So r 8 rlov, Ale: «C i 
hoes ie Bashkirtseva, Maria. ...|Author; Painter|| 1823 |1886|Ostrovky, eters si Draisatet 
18 [haga Benes vienna | Aeuropetnotog || 1743 1817 lOushaoy, Pegdor F... | admiral 
s -..|Critic 7) 
1779 |1852|Bellingshausen, Faddei.|Explorer 1885 1934 Serna weee: i Re ee ae 
1681 |1741|Bering, VitusJ........ Explorer 1822 |1910|Petipa, Marius I...) ))! Ballet-master 
aoe a, este ey anes, ey, peice 1810 |1881|Pirogov, Nicholas I...” urgeon 
, Alexander A... . ‘oe 1820 |1881|Pisensky, Ale: rs 
1834 1887|Borodin, Alexander P. .|Composer 1857 |1918 Biokhancy Goosly, oh Wutor 
1751 |1825/Bortnyansky, Dimitri. .|Composer 1859 %1905|Popov, Alexander 8... .|Inventor 
1873 |1938 |Challapin, Feodor I... |Singer 1739 |1791|Potemkin, G. A., Prince|Statesman 
ergs 19148 /Cui, César A.......... Composer 1839 |1888|Przhevalsky, Nicholas. .| Explorer 
1872|Dal, Vladimir I........ Lexicographer 1799 |1837|Pushkin, ‘Alexander 8... .| Poet 
1813 |1869 Dargomizhsky, Alex. . ..|Composer 1866 |1920|Rebikov, Vladimir I Composer 
1744 /1810)Dashkova, Ekaterina R.| Littérateur 1844 |1930/Repin, Ilya Y.... Painter 
1743 |1816|Derzhavin, Gavrila R...|Poet 1844 |1908]Rimsky-Korsakov, .| Composer 
1872 |1929|Diaghilev, Sergei P.....|Ballet Producer || 1856 |1919/Rozanov. Vasili V..... Author 
821 |1881|Dostoyevsky, FeodorM.| Author 1848 |1909|Rozhestvensky, Zinovi 
1560 ?/1633|Filaret (Feo. Romanov)/Patriarch. || | | P.......... Ce eet Admiral 
es 1792|Fonvizin, Denis I... .. .| Author 1829 |1894|/Rubinstein, Anton G...|Composer 
1865 |1936/Glazunov, Alexander K.|Composer 1835 |1881|Rubinstein, Nicholas G.| Musician 
1803 |1857)Glinka, Michael T..... . Composer 1370 |1430|Rublyov, Andrei. ..... Ikons Painter 
1809 |1852|Gogol, Nicholas V......|Author 1725 |1796|Rumyantsev-Zadunai- 
1870 |1940/Goldman, Emma...... Anarchist sky, Peter A., Count ./Statesman 
1862 |1916|Golitzin, Boris, Prince. .| Physicist 1854 |1915/Savina, MariaG....... ctress 
1643 |1714/Golitzin, Vasil, Prince ..|Statesman 1871 [1915|Scriabin, Alexander N . .| Composer 
1776 |1831|Golovnin, VasilM..... Admiral 1763 |1831|/Senyavin, Dimitri N...|/Admiral 
1812 |1891|Goncharov, Ivan A..... Author 1820 |1871|Serov, Alexander N. ...|Composer 
Author 1865 |1911|Serov, Valentin A...... Painter 
. .|Dramatist 1788 |1863|Shchepkin, Michael 8. .| Actor 
. .| Lexicographer 1652 |1719|Sheremetev, Boris, count| Soldier 
-|Philanthropist || 1844 |1918|Sheremetev, Serg., count|]Historian 
-| Author 1814 |1861|/Shevchenko, Taras.....|Ukraine’s Poet 
oe m poser 1831 ‘ainter 
765 M./ Historian 1843 Soldier 
1818 |1882)/Kaufmann, Konstantin./Statesman 1820 |1879|Soloviev, Sergei M . Historian 
1841 |1911/Klyuchevsky, Vasily. ..|Historian 1853 |1906|Soloviev, Vladimir S. ...|Philosopher 
1874 |1920/Kolchak, Alexander V..|/Statesman 1772 |1839|Speransky. Mich., Count|Statesman 
1809 |1842/Koltsov, Alexei V...... Poet 1863 |1938|Stanislavsky, Konstan- 
1844 |1927|Koni, Anato! Seer Jurist Cin Bo icens sb alu Could Actor 
1853 |1921|Korolenko, Vladimir G:| Author 1863 |1911|Stolypin, PeterA...... Statesman 
1817 |1885|Kostomarov, Nicholas. .|Historian 1834 |1912|Suvorin, Alexei S....... Editor; Author 
1850 |1891|Kovalevskaya, Sophia. .|Mathematician ||1729 |1800|}Suvorov, Alexander V ..|Soldier 
1842 |1921|Kropotkin, Peter, Prince eee 1843 |1923|Tagantsev, Nicholas 8. .| Jurist 
1770 |1846/Krusenstern, A. J. von. .|Admir 1856 |1915|Taneyev, Sergeil...... Composer 
1768 |1844|Krylov. Ivan A........ Fabulist , 1686 |1750|Tatishchev, Vasili N....| Historian 
1870 |1938|Kuprin, Alexander I...|Author 1860 |1904|/Tchekhov, Anton P....|Author 
1878 |1927|Kustodiyev, Boris M...|Painter 1817 |1875|Tolstoy, Alexei, Count .|Author 
17. 1813|Kutuzoy, M. L., Prince. idier 1828 |1910]/Tolstoy, Lev N., Count.|Author 
1870 |1924|Lenin, Viadimir 1... .. Statesman 1879 |1940/Trotsky, Leon ( 
1814 |1841|Lermontov, Michael Y .| Poet Bronstein).......... Revolutionist 
1831 |1895|Leskov, Nicholas S.....|Author 1866 |1938|Trubetskoy, Paolo P...|Sculptor 
1861 |1900/Levitan, 1 rc Painter 1840 |1893] [schaikovsky, Peter I. .|Composer 
1793 |1856|Lobachevsky, Nicholas .|Mathematician ||1818 {1883|)Turgenev, IvanS......|/Author 
1711c.|1765|Lomonosov, Michael V ./Scientist 1848 |1926|Vasnetsov, Viktor M.../Painter 
855 |1914|Lyadov, Anato Composer 1842 |1904]/Vereshchagin, Vasili....|Painter 
1857 |1918|Lyapunov, Alexand’rM.|Mathematician || 1782 [1856] Vorontsov, Mich., Count)/Soldier 
1821 |1897|Maikov, Apollon N... .|Poet 1794 |1832|Vorontsov, Semen,count/Statesman 
1848 |1904|/Makarov, Stepan O Admiral 1856 |1910|)Vrubel, Michael A.P. .|Painter 
1845 |1916|Mechnikov, al Biologist 1849 |1915| Witte, Sergei Y., Count.|/Statesman 
1819 |1883/Melnikoy, Paul I Author 1847 |1894| Yablochkoy, Paul N....|Inventor 
18. 1907|Mendeéleyev, Dimitri I .| Chemist 1847 |1921|Zhukovsky, Nicholas E.|Mathematician 
Alexander| 1783 |1852)Zhukovsky, Vasili A....|Poet 


34 
1663 ?}1729| Menshikov, 
: D., Prin: 


3 ce Statesman 


To the western world modern Russian litera- 
ture is chiefly known through translations of 
Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Turgeniey, Chekhov, Gorky, 
and Andreyey. These classics are still published 
in the Soviet Union. In connection with the 
centenary of Tolstoy’s birth the State Publishing 
House (Gosizdat) issued the novelist’s collected 
works in 100 volumes. 

Although one of Russia’s youngest arts, music is 
among those most highly developed. It originally 
grew out of the demands of the old aristocracy in 
the seventeenth century, seeking to imitate the 
aristocratic culture of western cig The first 
branch of music to reach excellence Russia was 
the opera. Musicians of the Neapolitan school, 
such as Arraya, Galuppi, Cimarosa, and Paisiello 
serving at the Tsar’s court, produced Russia’s first 
operas. These were followed by_French importa- 
tions. Toward the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries, native com- 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE AND MUSIC 


posers began to transform the material of Rus- 
sian folk song into operas. The greatest of these 
early Russian composers was ikhail Glinka, 
| whose works were composed for the court, the 
nobility, and the new merchant class. 

-Moussorgsky, Borodin, and_Rimsky-Korsakoff 
based much of their music on Russian folk songs. 
The last-named, when a young officer in the navy 
of the Ozar, visited New York City when his ship 
was in that port. 

Modern Russian composers have not gone back 
to the styles of Mozart and Beethoven in sympho- 
nies, but, with the exception of several Spanish 
imitations, have created original themes, free from 
the old-time rigidity. of form. 

Tschaikovsky drew some of his musical inspira- 
tions from Rossini and Verdi, and several of his 
compositions were based on Italian national melo- 
dies. The symphonies of the modern Russian ecom- 
ae are an entire departure from the styles of 

eethoven and Mozart. 


Need German PossGuneeai 
Source: Biographical Records 


Abbe, Ernst... ..| Physicist 
Albertus, Magnus Scientist 

0| Arndt, Ernst pine ...| Poet, Patriot 
Asam, Cosmos D........| Architect 
Asam, Egid Quirin . Architect 
Bach, Joh. Sebastian... . 

5| Baldung, Hans. se 
Beethoven, Ludwi 

Benz, Carl 

Bergmann, Ernst vo 
Bismarck, Otto von.....|Statesman 
Bluecher, Gebhart L.....|Soldier 
Boecklin, Arnold Painter 


Bodelschwingh, Fried. von el , Edu. 


Boehme, Jakob Mystic 
1848| Boyen, Hermann von. ...| Soldier 
1897| Brahms, Johannes Music 
1884| Brehm, Alfred Zoologist 
1842] Brentano, Clemens... .. .| Poet 
1896| Bruckner, Anton. Music 
1899] Bunsen, Robert, Physicist 
1531) Burkmair, Hans Painter 
poet Painter 


1831] Clausewitz, ot von 
1867| Cornelius, Peter. 
1553| Cranach, Lucas. 
1900| Daimler, Gottlieb. 
1695) Derfflinger, Georg. E 
1913} Diesel, Rudolf. ...|Engineer 
4 Poetess 
1528] Duerer, Albrecht Painter 
1935) Duisberg, Carl..........|Chemist 
4) 1915) Bhrlich, Paul. ....|Selence 
1857| Bichendorff, Joseph... . .| Poet 
1220] Eschenbach, Wolfram von| Poet 
1922] Falkenhayn, Erich von. .| Soldier 
1880) Feuerbach, Anselm. Painter 
1814| Fichte, Joh Philosophy 
1723] Fischer von Erlach, J. B.| Architect 
1898] Fontane, Theodor Novelist 
1895] Freytag, Gustav. Novelist 
1840) Friedrich, Kaspar David. Painter 
1852) Froebel, Friedrich. . .| Educator 
1 oa 


14] 1787| Gluck, Ch. W. 
0} 1831|Gneisenau, Au ust 
1848] Goerres, Jos, von 


n Poet, Drama. 


i ...| Drama 
1872 paras Franz. Drama 
1863) Gri Essays, Fict. 
Essays, Fict. 
-| Painter 
; .| Inventor 
| 1919) Haeckel, Ernst 
1759| Haendel, Goore Friedrich] Music 
1913] Hagenbeck, Carl Zoologist 
788|)Hamann, Johann G..,:.] Philosopher 
1) 1930] Harnack, Adolf von Religion 
| 1809] Haydn, Joseph Music 
8 1863| Hebbel, Friedrich . .| Drama 
peaiireae Hebel, Joh. Peter 


Poet 
.| Philosophy 
Poet 


| 1894) Helmholtz, cheer yon 

44) 1803| Herder, Joh. G. von..... 

847). en Hildebrand, Adolf von 
1934 Hindenburg Paul von. 


(1847 
1852 1925 Hoetzendort, FranzC, von 


2| Hoffmann, Ernst +i pe 
Hofer, Andreas .. 
Holbein, Hans . ee 
Hoelderiin, Friedrich . 
oe Alexander von| Scientist 
Bumbol dt, W. von,..../Scientist 
Hutten, Ulrich von... . 
Jahn, Friedrich Ludwig. . 
Jean, Paul 
Junkers, Hugo.......... 
Justi, Carl 
| Kant, Immanuel 
Klenze, Leo von 


‘| Physician 
-| Poet, Patriot 
Sculpture 


Name Subject 


Philos., Scien. 


Born Died Name 


“1887 Krupp, Alfred 

1| Lagarde, Paul de. 
Lavater, Johann 
Lehmbruck, Wilhelm 
Leibl, Wilhelm. . 
Leibnitz, Gottfri 
Lessing, Gotthold E 
Liebermann, Max 
Liebig, Justus von 
Liliencron, Detlev von. ..|Poet 
Lilienthal, Otto. 


Luther, Martin 
Marees, Hans von. 
3| Marx, Karl........ ee 
Meister, Eckehart 
Melanchton, Phil 
Memling, Hans 
Mendel, Gregor. . 
Menzel, Adolf von 
Mesmer, Friedrich A.... 
Moltke, Helmuth v 
Moerike, Eduard 
Mommsen, Theodor... .. 
Mozart, Wolgang A..|Music 
Nietzsche, Friedrich..... 
Ostwald, Wilhelm. . 
eee ae Friedrich . 
Platen, A = Graf vo: 
Raabe, Wilhelm 
Ranke, Leopold von. 
Rathenau, et Ae 
Rauch, Christian 


Riemenschneider, tS cna Sculpture 
Rilke, Maria. .|Poet 
Roentgen, Wilhelm K. 

Rueckert, Friedrich... .. 

Runge, Philipp Oo 

Sachs, Hans 

Savigny, Fried. Cari yon, 

Savoyen, Eugen von. 

Schadow, Johann G 


Schelling, Friedrich W.. 
Schiller, Friedrich. . 
Schink a. Karl Friedr 


1488 Steere Martin. 
1866| Schopenhauer, Arthur... 
1828| Schubert, Franz.... 
1856|Schumann, Robert 


1897| Stephan, Heinrich von... 
_ Stifter, Adalbert 


1230) Walther Ke nae 
1883) W. 
en wal 


1920] Wunat, heli. Baia 

1830] York, Hans D. L er 
1917] Zeppelin, Ferd. Grat von. Aeronaut 
1940' Zimmermann, A. F. M Diplomat 


Scclaie Nikolaus (Nicholas) Copernicus (Prussian or Polish), astronomer, born 1473; died 1543. 


Noted Foreigners of the Past—Italian; Latin 


et SMC RES Scellanis 
Illustrious Men of Italy 


Source: Casa Italiana Records, Columbia University. 


Born} Died Name Subject 
Ss Se aa (Ps Smee 
1407| 1472) Alberti, Leon Battista. ...| Auth-Arch. 
1749) 1803) Alfieri, Vittorio. . .| Auth-Dram. 

1265) 1321) Alighieri, Dante. ..... Poet 
1487) 1531 aire Bol parto 
ndrea Vannucchi),...| Painter 
1387] 1455] Fra Angelico (Il Beato) 
(Fra Giovanni da Fiesole)| Painter 
1492) 1556] Aretino, Pietro. ......... Author 
1474) 1533) Ariosto, Ludovico........ Poet-Satirist 
1776| 1856) Avogadro, Amedeo....... Scientist 
1485/c1560) Bandello, Matteo........ Author 
1738) 1794 CAMOTO cs esis ies yriter 
1430] 1516) Bellini, Giovanni... ).) 2. ! Painter 
1801) 1835) Bellini, Vincenzo......... om poset 
1598} 1680) Bernini, Giovanni Lorenzo! Sculptor 
1313) 1375) Boccaccio, Giovanni...... Author 
1434) 1494) Boiardo, Matteo Maria. ..| Author 
1447) 1510) Botticelli, Alessandro... . | Painter 
1566) 1645) Bracciolini, Francesco. ...| Author 
444) 1514/| Bramante, Francesco. .... Architect 
1377| 1444| Brunelleschi, Filippo. .... Arch.-Seulp 
1369} 1444/5 Leo: [cE es | Author 
1550) 1600) Bruno, Giordano......... Philosopher 
1475) 1564| Buonarotti, Michelangelo. | Paint.-Arch. 
420) 149s| Cabotto, Giovanni....... Navig-Expl. 
1477| 1557| Cabotto, Sebastiano. ..... Navig- 1. 
1697| 1767| Canaletto (AntonioCanale)| Painter 
1757| 1822) Canova, Antonio..... .| Sculptor 
568| 1639] Campanella, Tommaso Philosopher 
1836) 1907) Carducci, Giosué Poet-Critic 


1500| 1571) Cellini, Benvenuto....... Sculptor 
1240} 1302) Cimabue, Giovanni...... Painter 
1435) 1506) Colombo, Cristoforo...... Navig-Expl. 
1494| 1534) Coreggio, Antonio Allegri, 
RGD. 28% SESE Ty eee Painter 
1830) 1903) Cremo | 5 Mathemat. 
1863} 1938) Dannunzio, Gabrielle Poet, Soldier 
1400} 1482) Della Robbia, Lucca..... Sculptor 
1818} 1883} De Sanctis, cesco.... tic 
1616] 1686) Dolci, Carlo............. Painter 
1386} 1446) Donatello (Donato di 
Betto Bardi)........... Sculptor 
1433} 1499) Ficino, Marsilio.......... Schi 
1398| 1481) Filelfo, Francesco........ Scholar 
842} 1911] Fogazzaro, Antonio...... Author 
1778| 1827| Foscolo, Ugo............ Poet 
564| 1642} Galilei, Galileo.......... Astronom. 
1737| 1798) Galvani, 
1807| 1882) Garibaldi, G 
1378| 1455| Ghiberti, Lorenzo 
449) 1494 Emin, 
1477| 1511) Giorgione, 
BHTDAFOILIA, 655 Soon irae, Painter 
ih tH ray a Bondone. . me) 
rt usti, Giuseppe. ........ 
1707| 1793) Goldoni, Carlo nna eee % Playwright 
1713| 1786) Gozzi, Gasparo..........| Author 
1420| 1497] Gozzoli, Benozzo.........] Painter 
1483} 1540| Guicciardini, Giovanni... .| Author 
©1630/c1695| Guarnerius, Andrea...... Vio! 
1683] 1745} Guarnerius, Giuseppe..... makers 
1424} 1504) Landino, Cristofero...... Scholar 
1175| ? |Leonardo da Pisa........{ Mathemat 
1452! 1519| Leonardo da Vinci....... Paint.-Sculp 
1822 pac pegan Giacomo....... veer ae 
406| 1469| Lippi, Filippo. .......... a 
pres Het Auth.-Poet, 


1492| Lorenzo de’ Medici 
(Lorenzo il Magnifico).. .| Patr. 


Leo’ da Vinci’s ‘‘Mona Lisa’’ is said to have 
been aaea by Isabella d’Este, the Marchioness of 
Mantua, about 1504. The picture was stolen from 
the Louvre Gallery, Paris, but was returned. 


C—Approximate time. 


Born; Died Name f Subject 
1469} 1527|Machiavelli, Nicolo...... Au ee 
1628] 1694/Malpighi, Marcello....... Bie tient. 
1431) 1506)Mantegna, Andrea. ...... Painter 
1447) 1516|Manuzio, Aldo.......... Scholar 
1785} 1873|Manzoni, Alessandro, ....}/Author 
1874) 1937|Marconi, Guglielmo...... sInv. 

c1401| 1443) Massaccio, Tommaso Guidi] Painter 
1805| 1872/Mazzini, Giuseppe. ......| Author 
1798| 1854) Melloni, Macedonio...... Physicist 


1568| 1649) Monteverdi, Claudio. .... Composer 
1682] 1771 Morgagni, Giovanni apse 
a) Bhs coibsdyasereie a tece: Cite Anatomist 
1784) 1840/Paganini, Nicolo......... Comp.-Viol. 
1524) 1594 ae eee Giovanni Pier 
uigi, Os saber tie coat ainiane Composer 
1729) 1779|Parini, Giuseppe......... Boat 
1855] 1912)Pascoli, Giovanni........ Poet 
1710) 1736|Pergolese, Giovanni 
svi a cha 6m & sm Panna Composer 
ent./Peri, Jacopo......,....... Mus.-Dram. 
1446) 1524|Perugino, Pietis Vannucci, 
BetED | pals nce tama .-|Painter 
1304) 1374)/Petrarca, Francesco...... Auth.-Schol, 
1746) 1826|Piazzi, Giuseppe......... Astronom, 
1416) 1492/Piero della Francesca Painter 
1454) 1513)/Pinturicchio....... Painter 
1205) 1278|Pisano, Niccolo. .. Auth.-Sculp. 
Architect 
1454) 1494} Poliziano, Angelo. . Author 
254) 1325|Polo, Marco...... -| Explorer 
1432; 1484/Pulci, Luigi....... .| Author 
1371| 1438|Della Quercia, Jacopo... .|Sculptor 
1483] 1537|Raffaello, Sanzio......... Painter 
1626] 1694)Redi, Francesco......... Natur.-Auth 
1615} 1673) Rosa,Salvator........... Painter 
1792) 1868/Rossini, Gioacchino...... Composer 
1452) 1498/Savonarola, Fra Girolamo |Auth.-Pre'r 
1649| 1725|Scarlatti, Alessandro..... Composer 
1683) 1757|Scarlatti, Domenico.....~ Composer 
1735| 1757|Schiaparelli, Giovanni, 
Virginlo .. «<5. <3 Uniseae Astronom. 
1818} 1878|Secchi, Angelo........ .--|Astr.-Math. 
1827| 1884/Sella, Quintino.......... . Eng. 


1441] 1523|Signorelli, Luca........<. 


1729} 1799|Spallanzani, Lazzaro. 

1664| 1728|Stradivarius, Antonio 

1692} 1770|Tartini, Giuseppe. . 

1544) 1595/Tasso. Torquato..... Author 
1696} 1770|Tiepolo, Gian Battista Painter 
1512| 1594|Tintoretto, Giacomo 

Robustl..2 css keane Painter 
1477| 1576|Tiziano, Veccellio........ Painter 

8| 1649|Torricelli, Evangelista. : | :|Math.-Phys 
9 T Ili, Paolo del P Gave shee 
1398] 1482|Toscanelli, Paolo 0720] Geog -Astr. 
1396| 1476|Uccello, Paolo. Paolo di 

Dono, deo. ...... deseewie Painter 

1512] 1574|Vasari, Giorgio........ .-|Auth.-Paint 
©1480) c1527 Aedes oe jovanni da...|Explorer 

1813| 1901| Verdi, Giuseppe......... ‘om 

1528| 1588] Veronese, Paolo Caliari, 

DO id is: 9 6)5. eG RAS Painter 
1435| 1488|Verocchio, Andrea....... Paint-Sculp. 
1451) 1512|Vespucci, Amerigo....... Explorer 
1670) 1744|Vico, Giovanni Battista . |Auth.-Phil. 
1745| 1827|Volta, Alessandro........ Elec. Discov 

861) 1940|Zocchi, Arnaldo ......... Sculptor 


Leonardo, or Lionardo, was born in Vinci, near 
Empoli, Italy, and died in Cloux, near Amboise, 
France. He settled in France in 1516, by invitation 
of Francis I. 


The art of painting is said to have been intro- 
duced in Rome from Etruria by Quintus Fabius, 
291 B. C.. After the death of Augustus no painter 
of eminence appeared for several ages. Ludius 
was the last, about 14 A.D. Painting on canvas 
was known in Rome as early as 66,A.D. Cimabue, 
of Florence, is regarded the first in rank in the 
restoration of painti in Italy. The works of 
the so-called Old Masters, chiefly religious paint- 
ings, have left Italy in considerable numbers and 
are now to ‘be. seen in many of the principal art 
galleries of the world, here and abroad. There are 
noted examples in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City, and in the National Gallery 
of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 

Cimabue, Giotto, Leonardo, Buonarotti and Dolci 
were Florentine artists; Giorgione, Tiziano (Ti- 
tian), Veroneze, Tintoretto and Canaletti were 


Venetians. Raphael was a Roman; Coreggio, a 
Lombardian. 

Cristoforo Colombo (Christopher Columbus) al- 
though generally regarded as an Italian, a native 
of the seaport of Genoa, is by many considered as 
a Spaniard. His name in Spanish is Cristobal 
Colon. Some scholars have traced his name to a 
Catalan source. 

Of the bygone Italian composers of opera music, 
Verdi, Rossini, and Bellini have held favor with 
American audiences. Verdi and 
Richard Wagner, were contemporaries, and critics 
pois said that each drew inspiration from the 
other. 
Machiavelli, the Florentine author, is chiefly 
known by his two works, Practice of Politics and 
The Prince. To his critics he said that if he 
taught princes to be tyrants, he also taught the 
people to destroy tyrants. 


the German, ~ 


Name 


Augier, (Emile) . 
Balzac, Honore.,..... 
Balzac, Jean L. G. de.. 
Banville, Theodore de.. 
Barres, Maurice_...:. 
Bayard, Pierre T, 
Beaudelaire 
Beaumarchais, P 
Beranger, Pierre. . 


Bornier, Henri de..... 
Bossuet. Jacques B 
Bourget, Paul 
Boutroux, Emile 
Boylesve, René 
Button, George L. 
Calvin, 
Cambon, Jules M.. 
Capus- 


Chatron, Pierre 
Chateaubriand, et 
Chenier, ‘André. . 
Comines, Philip 
Compte, August. . 


Constant, Sepia 
|\Coppée, ¥rancois. 
‘Corneille, Pierre 
Cousin, Victor 


Cuvier, George L 
Daudet, Alphonse 
| Descartes, IREN@e aves 
Diderot, Denis. 5 
Dreyfus, Col. Alfre 


France, Anatole... 
/Froissart, Jean... . 


Goncourt, Edmond de 
Goncourt, Jules de 
Guizot, Francois. 
Hardy, Alexandre 
Hennique, Leon 
Heredia, soapee 


Joffre, Joseph J. G. 
La Boétie, Etienne de 
‘La Bruyere, Jean D. 

a Lamartine, ‘Alphonse 
55] 1842 Le Brun. Marie. 


ilosopher, served his country in 


“anh i" 


a French Painters “i 
; ‘ ‘ Source: Biographical Records 
; Name Name B. | D. Name res 
a ae eee 
Bartholdi, F. A. Dore, Gustave 1594)1665/ Poussin, Ni 
$/1884|Bastien-Lepage, J. Dupre, Jules 1758|1823] Prudhon, eee 
-1822)1899|Bonheur, Rosa Forain, Jean L. 1824/1898] Puvis de Chavannes — 
-1825/1905|Bouguereau, W. ; Fromentin, Eugene 1841/1919} Renoir, P, A. 
1851/1933) Carr’ ier-Belleuse, 2) Gerard, F. 1840)1917| Rodin, Auguste 
Constant, Benj. Gerome, J. L. 1812}1867 Rousseau es Pobre ys, 
Corot, J. B. C. Girardon, Fr. 1795|1858| Scheffer, A : 
Courbet, Gustave Goupil, Jules A. 1863)1935|Signac, Paul 
Daubigny, C. F. Greuze, J.B. 1813/1865] Troyon, Constant 
5| David, Louis J. Houdon, J. A. 1758/1835] Vernet, Carle 
Pat id d’Angers, P. J. Ingres, J. A. D. 1714)1789 Vernet, Claude J. 
Degas, H. G. E. Lemaire, Ph. H. 1789) 1863| Vernet, Horace 
1797 1886 eee Pan 815 eben oe ae 1865) 1740] Vulllard. Kdouard 
é i 2 an er, . 
- 1807 1876|Diaz de la Pena, N. V. |[1815 Millet, J. F. eek Watteat, AanSInS 


Abelard, Pierre........- 


Berthelot, Marcelin. ... 
Boileau, Nicolas...... 


POUR ee what 


Cuaeplain Samuel de. . 


Condorcet, Marquis de. : 


Dumas, Alexander .... 
Dumas, Alexander, Jr. ..|Drama. 
Fenelon, Francois de 8. . 


.|Poetry. 


Drama. 
Metaphysics. 


(tee 


Fiction. 


. .|Soldier. 
Fiction, 


es ees 
Gautier, Theophile... 


Poetry. 


Literature. 
Literature, 


History. 


hateaubriand, classed in the above list as a 
olitical 

es, as First Secretary at the French Embassy in 
Rome under Napoleon, as interim Minister of the 
terior under Lous XVIII during the Hundred 


various 


ry. 
. Philosophy, 
Philosophy. 
. |Literature. 


Dra 
Nat. y istony: 


Philosophy. 
. |Encyclopedia. 


Relig., Liter. 
Fiction. 


Poetry, Dr. 


Noted Enc Personages 
Source: Biographical Records 


Subject 
Philosophy, 


Born| Died 


CJ 


1 
1902 


Minister of 


__—s sonages. 
1939 from the Louvre Gallery, 
_ ‘picture, that he had 


. 


’ eel was a sculptor. He made ‘the Liberty Statue in N.Y. Harbor, 
a A majority of the French painters have dealt with modern 1: 
They number some distinguished portrait painters. 


Ss U s 3 
Name Subject — 


Le Comte de Lisle......|Poetry. 
Lemaitre, Jules.........|Literature. 


Le Sage, A. R.,......-. Fiction. 
Loti, Pierre...) c.f ofl Fiction. 
Maintenon (Mme. de).. .| Letters. 
Malherbe......... .....|Poetry. 
Marivaux, Pierre....... Drama. 


Marquette, Jacque.....|Explorer. 
Maupassant, Guy de... .|Fiction. 
Merimee. Prosper.......|Fiction. 
Michelet, Jules..... . |History. 
Mignete soe hake <ee History. 
Moliere, Jean B 


Montagne, Michael... .. 
Montesquieu, Charles. . .|Morals. 
Musset, ‘Alfred de...... ‘oetry. 
Necker, (Mme.).......- Morals. 
Paris, Gaston..........|Literature. 
Pascal, Blaise.......... Essays. 
Pasteur. Louis......... Science. 
Pan PaulhGae sis. ...|/Soldier 
Pellissonsa- {.cteaecieren History. 
PACard . oes 


Poincare, Henri. 
Poincare, Se ee 7 
POnSATS.. 21.55. oes 3 bres 
Porto-Riche, de........ 
Prévost (l’abbe)... 
Quinet, Edgard......... 
Rabelais, Francois...... 
Racine, Jean 26... «6 

Ravel, Maurice........ 
Regnier, Mathurin...... 
Renan, Ernest . ce 


Richepin, Jean. ...-... Poe 
Rochefoucauld, Duc ae la Morals, 
Rollin, Charles . .|History. 
Ronsard, Pierre de... «080 Poet. . 
Rostand, Edmond......|Poetry. 
Rouget de Lisle Literature. 
Saint-Evremond........ Literature. 
.|Fiction. 
History. 


Saint-Simon.......... 


Sainte-Beuve.......... :|Criticism, 
Sales ‘8 Francois de) ..|Relig., Liter. 
Sand, George. 


Sardou, Victorien . 
Scribe, Eugene... . 
Sevigne (Mme. de) 
Sue, Eugene..... 
Sully-Prudhomme. 
Taine, Hippolyte A 
‘Thierry, Augustin 
Thiers, Adolphe. . 
Tocqueville, A. C 
Verne, Jules. 


Days, as French Ambassador to Berlin under the 
same King, as French Ambassador to London, a: 


Rome under Charles X and as unofficial plpeces 
for the Duchesse de Berry. 


pi eee Sine Modern ni 
ne of Watteau’s wor! 

e , without permission, by an artist who said, ER 2 Teter 
improved” it and had put it in a plainer but more suitable frame, 


Vigny. Alfred ‘de. 

Villon, (Corbier) Francois Peon 
Voiture...... E pnased 

Voltaire, (F. Arouet) ot, Religion 


Zola, Emile............|Fie 


the Interior, as French Ambassador S) 


i 


non-religious per- 
he Dh 


KY 
whe 


9 -_ ee se es ee A 
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Bright Lights of Stage, Screen and Radio 


Source: Latest authentic records; as of Sept. 1, 1940 


Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace Born __- 
A Blore, Eric... i .os5.. 
Abba, Marta......... UCC Sa oes wee 1906/|Blue, Ben . ‘ 
a ee Sere ath h IN. Macatee ahee Hise, Monte. . 
Adams, Maude... pat Hane 
oval ES ihe {re Los Angeles... ... 
A Aherne, Brian Boies 3 xicn Worcestershire, Eng... ‘ P 
SRL RERE , StorP Paitta Ltn. kh Pus. ccs's whee es. Bonei, Alessandro , E ie 
Albertson, — Diana Bondi, Beulah........ Chicago...... 1802 
Alda, Frances........ . N. Z....| 1883]|Bordoni, Irene... |||: Ajaccio, Corsica......]..... 
Allan, Elizabeth teeeee SS, +--+] 1910)/Bori, Tucrezia........ Valencia, Spain.. 1888 
Allen; Fred...... .< » Mase: ..< 1894 Boswell, Connie...... New Orleans, La...._]...., 
Allen, Gracie. . -|San Francisco......../..... Bosworth, Hobart... .. Marietta, Ohio......: 
Allen, dd $ “2 ee 1906)|Bow, Clara.......... 
Allen, Viola.. i : 1869|| Bowes, EI ne! Edward 
Allgood, Sara. . 3 BHA Scckg hye See. 1883//Boyd, William........ G } 
Allister, Claud pL MOMMIO ES Fn sss sys 1893)|Boyer, Charles....... 


Allwyn, Astrid. Bradley, Grace....... 


Alvarado, Don....... -| 1904|/Branzeli, Karin... ..): ; 
Ameche, Don........ . Wis........] 1904]/Breen, Bobby........ 
Amos (F. F. <a -| 1899)|Brendel, El... 2.212: 4 
Anderson, Judith. RP Pe Re Brennan, Walter ke 
Anderson, Marion... .|Philadelphia, Pa......]..... Brent, Evelyn. j 
Andy c. a Correil). MIRE. RRO 2 1890||Brent; George. r 
Angel, Heather. .|Oxford, ee Si Gs x Brian, Donald 4 
Anglin, Margaret wile Ottawa, Canada. “4 Brian, Mary. 4 
NDADANG Se 2 es Paris Brice, Fanny.. oe x — 
Arlen, Richard....... : Broderick, Helen... ahacwerk cane 3 "i 
Arliss, George........ di Brook, Clive......... ’ 
Armetta, Henry Brophy, Edward...... q 
Armstrong, Robert. ... . Brown, Joe E........ Holgate, Ohio.. «| 1892 . 
Arnold, Edward Brown, Johnny Mack.|Dothan, Ala......... 1904 ; 
Arthur, Jean......... Brown, Toms. 6034.44 New York City.......] 1913 
Arthur, Johnny ..-|Scottsdale, P. Bruce, Nigel......... San D , Calegaeae 1895 
Arthur, Julia......... Bruce, Virginia....... Ma; atetae cen 1910 . 
Astaire, Adele Brusiloff, Nat........ Rvasala, .. 5 cee | 1903 ‘ 
Astaire, Bryan, Jane..........|Hollywood, Calif..... 1918 
Asther, Nils Buck, Frank..... sis The 1888 
Astor, Gertrud Burke, Billie......... Wi 5 ..| 1885 
Astor, Mary Burnette, Smiley...... Wek ee 1911 
Ates, Roscoe Burns, Bob.......... . cain oer oe 
Atwill, Lionel. aa ee Burns, George N.....|New York City....... 1896 
Auer, Mischa......... . Butterworth Charies. {§0. Bend, Ind. oc: «s| eee 
Autry, Gene......... T Buzzell, Eddie. aay SE97 
Ayres, Lew.......... po! Byington, Spring bf oo dde oa sine ceils olnty oe eae 
B Byron, Arthur. _|Brooklyn...... ooah 1878 
Bacon, Irving........ Cc 
Bainter, Fay......... Los Angeles = Cabot, Bruce......... NN. ML igced adie aoe [ 
Baker, Belle.......... me Cagney, James....... New York City. -| 1904 P 
er, Benny........ s Calhern, Louis........ New York City. 1895 ' 
Baker, Kenny........ Calleia, Joseph....... Malta. ....3..'s0cee one 
er, ee bce ott e iS Howay- LO) ea , 
Bancroft, Geor, alve, Emma........ 
Bankh ts le, Ala... Cantor, Eddie........ 
Banks. Leslie ....... ~ Carey TUAIEY. iii io ons 
Barnes, Binnie. J do Carle, Richard........ 
Barrat. Robert......: Carlisle, Kitty........ 
0 Oe epee eee oe Ore Carminati, Tulllo.....|Z 
Barrie, Gracie... : Carr, Alexander...... 
Barrie, Wendy. . Carrillo, Leo......... 
Barrymore, Ethe! ae Carroll, Madeleine.... 
Barrymore, John. . <F '2||Carroll, Nancy.... 
Barrymore, Lionel.. ae Castagna, Bruna 
4 Barthelmess, Richard Castle, Irene... 
Bartholomew, Freddie. D (0) a Catlett, Walter. 
Barton, James........ Ne Cavalleri, Ling; . 
Basquette, Lina...... ....-} 1909]|Cavanaugh, Hobar 
Bates, Blanche....... d, Ore. Pa Cawthorn, Joseph..... 
Bauer, Harold........ 5-AeS Candler, Helen....... 
Baxter, Warner. i Chaney, Jr., Lon...... 
Beecher, Janet....... Chaplin, Charles 8... 
Beery, Noah......«.. Chaplin, Lita Grey 
Beery, Noah, Jr Chaplin, PONOY:. «sie. 
B » Wallace....... ett ae al bibeies 
my, Ralph....... cago atterto: 
Boar, Jacob Peak to 4 Chevalier, aurice. ...|Paris 
Benchley, Robert..... Christians, Mady..... 
Bennett, Constance... Churchill, Berton..... 
Bennett, et eae Fetes Palisades, N. ae reporter = 
enn chard... . aessens, Maria...... Lite dea 
penmete Wii Sate ame EN. Sie. Claire? FoR as sw-aiarsva Washington, ee id apieia 1892 | 
menny, Jack, . :..ceees hi a Clark, Bobby........ Springfield, Ohio. . 1888 
Beresford, .|Cincinnati..... Resins “| 1887 
Bergen, E 
Berener, 1879 
biped Sagi d valerie 1910 
Berle, eee ais 
Best Bane a. 
Bevan, Billy.... 
Coghlan, Junior. . 1917 
a A eg Cohan. Georze M 1878 


oe peace Colbert, Claudette. ...|Paris............... .| 4905 


Collier, Constance... . 1878 
: aed taligcee se alida, Collier, J, William... 902 
Blondell, Joan........ 909]|Collier, Sr., William... 1866 


4 


a. is. Se. Oe 7 


een eS roe 


ca 
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STAGE AND SCREEN FAVORITES (Continued) 
Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace Born 
Di ctagtena| POULT is conerstataresecer ees 1894]| Elliott, Neier .....|Rockland, Me......-. 1874 
Collins “lose. i garg Londen. cuiaesb atlas Bllis, Mary. ....|New York City.......] 1900 
Colman, Ronald... ..|Richmond, England. ..| 1891]| Ellis, Patricia........ New York City. . 1916 
Compson, Betty .:....|Beaver, Utah.........| 1897||Ellison, James........ Valier, Mont.........|-.... 
Compton, Fay........ DONGOUWS: 6 5.2. 0:s.0,0ieee 1894||Eltinge, Julian........ Newtonville, Mass....| 1883 
Conklin, Chester...... Oskaloosa, Iowa... . 1888||@rikson, Leif.....,... Alameda, erat: ee ae 1914 
Coogan, Jackie..i.... Los Angeles.......... 1914]| Errol, Leon.......... Sydney, N.S. W...... 1881 
Gook, Glyde......... Australia,.........+-- 1891|| Erwin, Stuart........ Squaw Valley, Cai: Paris 
GOOK IOC Sins cess Chicago; Til... 2500 1890||Etting, Ruth......... David City, Nebr.. 1907 
Cooper, CATS Se dc ears elena, Mont........ 1901}|Evans, Madge........ New York City. . 1909 
Cooper, Gladys....... Lewisham, Spectre x bee Evans, Maurice...... Dorchester, England .. 1901 
CRIC. Wace 5 Los Angeles. ae : 

ees Violet leh conden Daedawaiicee 1886||Fairbanks, Doug., Jr..)New York City....... 1909 
Cornell, Katharine... .|Berlin:..............- 1898|| Farley, Morgan.......|/Mamaroneck, N. Y...| 1901 
Cortez, Ricardo.,..... Og Fae 0 it ee es Oh 1899|| Farmer, Frances...... Seattle, Wash....:...)....5 
ee UTGy RLHOMLS er eb ia Me able | Manele Farnum, William...../Boston..........- ...] 1876 
Coward, Nagel agisttt hs eee England 1899|| Farrar, Geraldine..... Melrose, Mass........| 1882 
Cowl, FATS Mere Ma TEOBTOM cic Joeeriet wets 1890|| Farrell, Charles.......|/Onset Bay, Mass..... 1902 
Crabbe, Larry (Buster) Bekland, Calick vite e fem. Farrell. Glenda. . o{nid, ‘Okla. 4,25 /s5 aie 904 
Craven, Frank........ Boston: A. )s.e bbl. 1875) | Pay, Brank. 3) o2.....% ol San Francisco........ 1897 
Crawford, Joan....... San Antonio, Tex.. 1908|| Fave, Alice........... New York City.......| 1915 
Crews, Laura Hope...|San Francisco........| 1880)/Fazenda, Louise...... Lafayette, Ind....... 1895 
Crisp, Donald........ 117031 To (8): naar GF nee ica re Fealy, Maude........ Memphis, Tenn....... 883 
Cromwell, Richard... .|Los Angeles.......... 1910/| Ferguson, Elsie....... New York City....:.. 1883 
Crosby, Harry (Bing) . Tacoma, Wash....... 1904|| Fetchit, Stepin....... Key West, Fla....... 1902 
Crosman, Henrietta...| Wheeling, W. Va..... 1865|| Field, Sylvia......... Allston, Mass........ 1902 
Crumit, Frank. . Jackson, Ohio .2)...: 0. |: 1889]) Pields, Benny....2.0 wf Gs oc a5 os cree epee 
Cummings, Constance.|Seattle, Wash........| 1910|| Fields, Gracie........ Rochdale, England....| 1898 
aa eee ree Soe ate: New RSs ge sentatene 1867 
Dale, Margaret. . .| Philadelphia. .......-.| 1880|| Fields, Shep.......... Brooklyn, Ni. ¥..< 0.2. jase 
Dalton, Dorothy. Seen Chicago... 2 te 1894|| Fields, Stanley....... Allegheny, Pa... 25. )|) Sess 
ASR ARTOSL eo ae 5 2) PBIB 3 ao). scsuca tel 9 1907|| Fields, CN a aede seit p deloess Hs HHS cate 1879 
Danforth, William .|Syracuse, N. Y 1869|| Fischer, Alice Gf. cis Tndiansg. . i: ..0Ja ieee 1869 
Daniels, Bebe........ Dallas, Texas........ 4901) )Flx, Paul... 200.5. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.. 1902 
ERIC TSETAN AG Nee ve on Pole eiall bro bah sew dldietia welch. Flagstad, Kirsten’. : .... Norway.:.. 2 aoe ee 
Darrieux, Danielle... .|Bordeau, France...... 1917)|| Flavin, James........ Portland, Me......... 1906 
Darro, Frankie....... BOAO f iain a oteltele 1918||Fletcher, Bramwell ...|/London..............|..-.- 
Darwell, Jane........ Palmyra, Mo... 2.256. .)e25 Flippen, Jay......... Little Rock, ATE. 50. Ape eee 
avies, 'Marion....... New York City.. ..| 1900||Flynn. Errol......... Treland .),. 2. 5 See 909 
Davis, Bette! 3 ..| Lowell, Mass......... 1908||Fonda, Henry........ Grand Island, Nebr. 1908 
Dawn, Hazel......... Ogden, Utah......... 1891||Fontaine, Joan......./Tokyo............... 917 
Day, Edith.......... Minneapolis.......... 1896||Fontanne, Lynn...... ‘Bondon.....:< 5:4: eee eee 
azie, Mile vu... 2’... ES EENO US. fs eectalelepepie oho 1884|| Foran, Dick.......... Pissniasion, IN: Siceeee 1910 
De Cordoba, Pedro. ..|New York City. . 1881|| Forbes, Mary........ NAG o) s. 64). eee 1880 
Dee, Frances......... Los Angeles.......... 1907||Forbes. Ralph......../London.............. 1896 
De Havilland, Olivia../Tokyo............... 1916||Ford, Francis.........|Portlann, Me........ 1882 
De Luca, Giuseppe..../Rome...........-... 1876||Ford, Helen.......... roy, NU, Ys). .sseon eee 
Del Rio, Dolores...... Durango, Mexico. 1905||Ford, Wallace........ England «42 ..o..eeeee 1899 
Delysia, Alice........ PRR Ss wines nys: Pte 1889||Forrest, Anne........ IDenmark 23. “i: Se ak 1897 
Demarest, William... .|St. Paul, Minn....... 1894||Foster, Norman...... Richmond, Ind... 2% |. ee 
De Merode, Cleo..... (a ee en gr ep 1874||Foster, Preston....... Ocean City. N. J...... 1902 
Denny, Reginald. ..... Richmond, England. ..| 1894||Foy, Jr., Eddie.......|..2.... cs ces see eee omen 
Desmond, William....|New York City.......]..... Francis, Kay......... Okla. City, Okla...... 1905 
Devine, Andy........ Flagstaff, Ariz........ 1905||Franklin, Irene...... Louis, Mo........ 876 
Dietrich, Marlene avis, SGEMDNS 5 lv.cve steve at sith 1904| | Frawley, William... Burlington, lows... .. 1893 
Di sees, Dudley Dy ogo GaN es een Phcete Friganza, Trixie...... Grenola, Kan... 44.2. 1870 
Dillaway, Donald. . New York City. 1905| | Frigerio, Claudio. ..... Paterson, N. J...,....] 1903 
Dinehart. Alan....... re paul Minn 3.64. 1889| | Frisco, Joe........... — Island, at boa eee 


Dixon, Jean..........| Waterbury, Conn...../2..., 
Dodd, Claire.. , MEW OOPED Clty cen ti che bee 
Dolly; Jennie. . .|Hungary. 


Dolly; Rosie. . 
Donat, Robert. . 
Donlevy, Brian. 


. ./Hungary. 
. .| Manchester, Eng 
.| Portadown, " Srefanic 


Donnelly, Ruth ‘|Trenton, N. J 

Dooley, Bey Glasgow...... 1896 
Doro, Duncanno: 1882 
D'Orsay, Fin. Montreal.. 1908 
Douglas, Melvyn Macon, Ga.. 1901 


Dowling, Eddie. . 
Downey, Morton.. 


Providence, R. 
Walling ford, Con 


Dragonette, Jessica Calcutta, India... 2.27/52 27° 
Draper, Ruth New York City 

resser, Louis Evansville. Ind. 
Drew, Hllen . Kansas City, Mo 
Duchin, Eddy. . Cambridge, Mass... . 
Dumbrille, Douglas Hamilton, Ont., Can 


Dunbar, D: Montgomery, Ala, 
Duncan, Maleoi Brooklyn...... 
Duncan, Mary.. Luttrellville, V. 
Duncan, Rosetta Los Angeles 
Duncan, Vivian. Los Angeles 
Dunn, Emma.. Cheshire, Eng’ on 
Dunn, James. New York City... 
Dunne, Irene. Louisville, Ky. 


San Francisco 
New York City 


Winnipeg...... 
.| New York City 
..|Shanghal,.... 

.| Norfolk, Va 
Providence. R. I. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
New York City 


Brooklyn... .. 
Washington, D. 


Dupree. Minnie 
Durante, Jimmy. 
Durbin, Deanna. 
Dvorak, ca ee 


Hldridge, Florenc 
Ellington, Duke. 


Fung, Willie. ; 43 CHINA, sa.'s rae ...{ 1900e 
‘urness, Betty......./New York City. ......] 191 

at ay babe e-eae al ote Row iene Gi eer 
Gable, Clark ....24.(¢. Cadiz, Ohio....... «..]| 1901 
Gahagan, Helen...... Boonton, N. J........] 1900 
Gallagher, Richard Terre Haute, Ind. 890 
Galli-Curci, rages aj Nitlen 22.38: 72 ae 889 
Garbo, Greta .. - « SVOGKHGIN «6. Skeet 906 
Garden, Mary. .|Aberdeen, Scotland. ..| 1877 
Garfield, John.. iNew. York Citys... 5... 913 
Gargan, William. > Brooklyn ..%.. 8, qne 1905 


Garland, Judy. . 
Garson, ‘Greer . : 


ie John . 


igll, Benjaming- 


Goodman, Benny 
Goodrich, Edna. . 
Gordon, Cc. 


. |New York ce 


Aarhus, Freer 


ears vd bone ok 
ew Yor Borer file 
/Tekamah, Cede ibcde 892 
Nee York ON ae 1907 
ren - .| 19) 
Recanati, Ttalyeesnen 1890 
cen ac -.| 1897 
freee Ohio. eb eeseif) LEIS: 
Springfield, O ..| 1896 
oe 190 


New York City 
Portland, Ore 


ton, Mass...... 
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STAGE AND SCREEN FAVORITES (Continued) 
Name Birthplace Born Name Birth place |Bora 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand) London PAU) hess h “ 
Grable, Betty........ uis 3 Sos 
Grahame. Margot. ..../|Canterbury, England. .| 1911|| Hutchinson, Josephine|Seattle Wash” 
Sears bamad .{New York C ity... 
Granville Boni - eo Oe New York City... 
Tapewin, ar Irving, George. . .|New York City...... 
Green, Mikal ; Irving, Isabel........ Bridgeport, Conn.... .| 187i 
reenwood, arlo Irving, Paul....... 12: BGBGOR is. 0 55, 1 ee 
Sa ie Be es Sap ie ye oe) eg Ye 
rey, Jane....... 
Jackson, Ethel......../New York City.......] 18 
= Page cient 108 Janis, Elsie........... Columbus, Ohio... 27" 1889 
Griffith’ Raymond... Janney, Leon... Ogden, Utah. ......,. 1917 
Guilber&, Yvette... Paris ecg i William .. «|New York City... 20 1908 
Gypsy Hoge Lee... | (see Hoviek, Louise) sant Em ee eich 
Hackett, Charles. ....| Worcester, Mass......] 1888//Jontae sone 2002 Binns Astro) 1888 
Hackett, Raymon oreh othe eRe Lihat 1902)| Jessel, George. ... 1... New York City, . -| 1898 
Relay Sackiaccc.. B Jewell, cE .--|Shoshone, Wyo.......]..... 
Hall, P Edinburgh. Scotland -:| "i886 
Dein 6... letankien i tc on  lgaael golson, AL. .cc. 22 nadia. eee 1888 
Scranton, = - tes eee 88 
-| Vincennes, Ind....... 18 
ca q -|Clarkesville, Tenn-.=.| 1908 
H Jory, Victor Dawson City, Alaska. .| 1992 
1 Judge, Arline......... Bridgeport, Conn..... 1912 
K ' 
Kaelred, Katharine. . . 
Kappel, Gertrude... .. 
Karloff, Boris........ Lo 


Newburgh, N x. pes 1 eeler, Rub Buster 2 Halifax, N 
7 DOnesy, Cork, eae ere OM cia TS «Fy 


Kennedy, Edgar...... 
Kennedy, Madge... ..| Chicago 
Kent, Robert. .. 
Kenyon, Doris. . 
Kerr, Geoffrey. . 
Kerrigan, J. M. 
Kerry, Norman. 
Kibbee, Guy... 
Kiepura, Jan..... 


d “| 41883]| King, Charles........ 
neh — Laamaisers penhagen, Denmark mp POTTS Sc sa as 4 
eave mad PIO PARIEONOB. Nie ies oh win). a hong geass = 
Heyburs, Weldon. *2 alter 2212.21.) 1904] Rimgstor, valet. 
Cer ot ae ae ee 


Yorkville, N. Y 
.| New Orleans 


1904 

= 1904 

1917 

1916 

u getters pee 
Tre Ome Langdon, Harry ......|Counc uffs, Iowa. . 

ae rk City....... 1900|| Langford, Frances... .|Lakeland, Fla........|.... \ 

m, Kd. Everett..|Brooklyn............ St. Louis. .4.0chites we ie 
Housman, Arthur.....| New York City.......| 1890|| Larimore, Warle,......|Portland, Ore........ 

Hovick, Louise....... Blas ah sie AO eer” a Pee 

Howard, Leslie. eee 7111717) 1893ll Tarrtmore: Francine. ..| Verdun, Wranee, 121. 1898 

is aie pees oa 1882 

O (| ee Georgetown, Colo.....]..... ) Jack; ........| New Work Citysney seein Z 

i Roe! aremore, Okla......| 1916|| Latimer, Louise....... GKIvN ...45-aneenae 1916 

Hughes, Piva. ou Bisbee PAgioeaspern 1899 Lauder, ‘Sir Harry..... Portobello, Scotland. ..| 1870 

Hull, Henry.........: Louisville, Ky.....  .| 1890 ponent Charles. + |[Boarborough. England, iaaa 

TM BeNICR...-25 <0 (UONGOM.. ... -. scie coe UTD. oar ste owes 

Hume. we reer Sean onder, . .../ sar 19 r a Lean dcp a’ i 
eee T S. ‘Africa ‘Jnr. Memphis, Tenn, ; ; 

Huse, Brandoa. Bd epcon e co... ..cl...../! Lawrence, Gertrude...|London............. 1898 


Leontoviteh. Bugenie, 


- Loder, John 
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STAGE AND SCREEN FAVORITES (Continued) 


Name 


Lawton, Frank. 

Lawton, Thais 

Laye, Evelyn. 

Lebedeff, Ivan. . 

aeetse Francis 
Cos 


Lehmann, qotte. 
Leiber, Fritz. 
Leigh, Vivian. 


Lillie, Beatrice... «« 
Lindsay, Margaret... . 
Lister, Francis. .......|London 
Littlefield, Lucien. .... 


Lloyd, Dorise ........ 
Lloyd, Harold........ 
Lockhart, Gene....... 
Lockwood, Margaret. . 
Loftus, Cissie........ 
Lohr, Marie. . 
Lombard, Carole. 
Lombardo, ven Meare 


TOLLE ME CLE ees «chs les 
Tosebs Tilly. 2. sa. . 


Love, Montague... ..: 
Lowe, Edmund....... 


.| London. 
5 oe 


Birthplace Born 


.|Los Angeles. 


-|San Francisco 88 
.|Hot Springs, Ark.....| 1900 
.|Circleville, Ohio...... iets 
.|Greenport, N. Y...-.., 1901 
AROLOWLO Sis ia Se pee 1898 
Dubuque, Iowa....... 1910 
Line oe bea td Bayees i 1899 
San Antonio, Tex.....| 1895 
BAVELDOOL:. «eae so vieies Hall v esciare 
Burchard, Nebr....... 1893 
LONGO: ‘Out. <0 e525.) leerdale 
BOndon,. «2% a «elec 1898 
GIASZOW ee nyers «interes 1876 
.|Sydney, N. S_W...... 1890 
‘|Fort Wayne, Ind..... 1909 
HBSLOORAV MISS. oon eaters 1898 
1540055) SR Re 1892 
Hanford, Cal. vive «a0 <i 1890 
Rosenberg, Hungary 1904 


WICHN GE tie’. ohtace atedane 1902 


New York City...... -| 1915 
Midiand, ‘Tex... 2.: ... 1898 
Portsmouth, England.| 1877 
San Jose, Ol 27 steak 892 


Helena, Mont......). 


Syracuse, N. Y......- | 190i 
Lugos, Hungary .. 1888 
Budapest, Hungary ...| 1895 
Milwaukee........, --| 1893 


Mack, H 
Mackaill, Dorothy.... 
MacKellar, Helen..... 
MacKenna, ane: 
MacLane, Barton. . 
MacMahon, Aline. 
MacMurray, Fred. . 
Mannering, et aia 
Mee Rredric - 22)... 
Raton George. ss. .* 
Marlowe, Julia....... 


Marshall, Everett. . 
Marshall, Herbert. . 
Marshall, ed eae 
Martin, Tony........ 
Martineti, ‘Giovani 

Martini, Nino........ 
Marting-Rossl, Gius. . 

Marx, Arthur Carbo} 


‘|New York City. . 


.| Philadelphia. ...... sale 


Rock Island, Ill....... 


Hull, England........ 1905 
IV OUEOIU, ©... > bis tae een 895 
Canterbury, N. H..... 1899 
-|Columbia, 8. Car...... 1902 
.|McKeesport, Pa...... 1899 
-|Kankakee, Il........ 908 
ff 075) 0 Co) Pree eae 1876 
PUAGlNG; (NV IS ows elects 1897 
Mexico GUY Sse: sateen 
San Francisco . -| 1860 
Caldbeck, England. ..;| 1866 
Porterville, Cal......! 915 
-| Trinidad, B.W.L... 1913 
-| Lawrence, Mass..,...]:.... 
SHER IARG Soe) e% ce mae vn 1890 
Nevada City, Cal. . 1864 
San Francisco, Calif...}..... 
-| Montagnana, Tealy. ... | 1885 
Verona, Italy. . 9 


Naples, Italy. . 
New York City. . 


Marx, Herbert (Zeppo)| New York City. +s} 1901 
Marx, Julius ‘ 
(Groucho)......... New York City.......| 1895 
Marx, Leonard (Chico)| New York City...... 
PPHROO UA GA riots EPMA ds 6 vere aed 
Massey, Raymond..../Toronto............. 
Matthews, A. B...... | eae aoe 
Matthews, Jessie... .: PPOMIAOTY..k-0's' tea ties: ook 1907 
Matthews, Lester... . Mothiagham, England .|. 1900 
Matthison, Edith, W. |Birmingham, England.| 1875 
Matzenauer, Mme, A.|Temesvar, Hungary...} 1881 
Mauch, Billy «| 1924 
1924 
1862 
ve 1889 
May, Ada....... ... Oyster Bay, N. ¥.....| 1900 
May, ana ee Syracuse, N. Y.......] 1878 
Maytalr, “ie sy be Fulton, Ky ton Re 1917 
Ma, pee eens ..|Mission, Tex.........] 1895 
Ma: Frank. ... 1.1. ! New York City.....,.] 1886 


Mcallister, Paul.. 
McCarthy, Lillah.- 
’ McCormack, John... 


.|New York, City......] 1875 
‘{Cheltenham, England. 
./Athlone, Ireland...... 


Name Birthplace Born 
McCoy, Tim....... ..|/Saginaw, Mich.......| 1891 
McCrea, Joel.-......-|Los Angeles.......... 1905 
MeDaniels, Hattie....| Wichita, Kan........./.-.-. 
McFarland, Geo. 

(Spanky) .-... eee Dallas,. Tex ... 2,0, ere 1928 
McGlynn, Frank. ..... San Francisco..,.....| 1866 
McHugh, Frank. .|Homestead, Pa....... 1899 
Mcintyre, Frank J....;Ann Arbor, Mich.....| 1879 
MeLaglen, Victor.....|London...........- ..| 1886 
Meek, Donald........ GIGSSOW cn sce lero 1880 
Melchoir, Lauritz.....|Copenhagen.........- 1890 
Menjou, Adolphe.....|Pittsburgh..........- 1890 
Menken, Helen....... New York alia 1901 
Meredith, Burgess... .|Cleveland, O......... 1908 
Merivale, Philip.....: Rehutia, India... ...: 1886 
Merkel, Una......... Covington, Ky...... -| 1903 
Merman, Ethel....... Astoria, N.Y. << sis Mine eeee 
Merritt, George....... LOND. anew viretald 1890 
Michael, Gertrude....}Talladega, Ala........!..... 
Milian, John........ -|Lead City, S. Dak... .J..... 
Milland, Ray.........|Drogheda, Ireland....} 1905 
Millar, Gertie........ Bradford, England....| 1879 
Miller, Walter........ Dayton, Ohio........ 1893 
Miranda, Carmen... .|Brazil............; ..| 1914 
Mitchell, Grant.......|Columbus, Ohio...... 1874 
Mitzi-(M. Hajos)..... Budapest....... oweef SOL 

x PROM 2 aaa motel El Paso, Lapa: & ere ct 1880 
Monroe, Lacey ts aa)e esas 6 ive oe oa afidcanted 
Montgomery, Douglass] Los Angeles..... vee e af 2908 
Montgomery, cee Beacoh, N. ¥iseaast .| 1904 
Moore, Jr., Carlyle. ...| New York City. a's Tisteve pote 
Moore, Coileen....... Port Huron, Mich 1902 
Moore, Dickie....... . Los Angeles.......... 1925 
Moore, Grace. ......-5 Del Rio, Tenn....... 1903 
Moore, Tom......... Ct. Meath, Ireland. . 1885 
Moore, Victor........ Hammonton, N. J....| 1876 
Moran, Lee.......... CRICASO: ic, we treme .| 1890 
Moran, Lois. . Pittsburgh Jha te 1907 
Moran, Polly... = stale | GRICEEG ote coon, sftendate 
Morgan, Frank... .... New York City... ..| 1890 
Morgan, Helen....... Danville, Ill...... «see| 1900 
Morgan, Ralph....... New York City. ~-| 1888 
Morgana, Nina....... Buffalo, N. Y..... +++} 1895 
Morini, Erika........ WIONDA .... 5:07 a pereeias 1906 
Morley, Karen....... Ottumwa, Lowa. al. @ae2 
Morley, Robert. 205i yoy: bbs tian oe eee 1908 
Morris, Chester....... New York City.. «| 1901 
Morris, Mary........ Boston, Mass....... oes ew 
Morris, Wayne.......| Los gngcles Cal .| 1914 
Mowbray, Alan.......}/London............ sre on 

Peas aa rete New York City.......| 1982 


Muni, Pau Pee ee Lemberg, Austria.....| 1897 
Munson, Ona........ Portland, Ore........ 1906 
piurehy, Gates Per New Haven, Conn....} 1904 
set atari Portsmouth, Va.. Pane eye 
Myrtil. Odette Sistema Paris, France. ........} 1898 
Nagel, Conrad....... Keokuk, Iowa........] 1897 
Nash, Florence....... Albany, N. Y..tid.a 1888 
Nash, Mary.. dere dof DEOY, ING VSIA 1885 
Nazimova, ‘Alins 20s Yalta, Crimea, Rus..:| 1879 
Neagle, Anna......... LONGO... ~ 650 Ke etee 908 
Negri, Pola.......... Lipno, *Paland) os 1899 
Neilson-Terry, Pip London. A ci deen +se-} 1892 
Nethersole, Olga. . gositen a -amaest cE 1870 
ewcom OPFu ant North Adams, Mass...| 1897 
Nielsen, Alice........ Nashville, Tenn...... 1876 
Niesen, Gertrude..... WAG HORS). accents oS as 
Nixon, Marion....... Superior, Wis.........} 1904 
Nobel, Ray....... .../Sussex, England. +} 1914 
Nolan, Doris.........|/New York cites < -| 1916 
Nolan; Lioyd.........|/San Seco + [aun 
Norworth, Jack... ...: Philadelphia. . -| 1879 
Novak, Jane........./St. Louis....... the Bris 
ovis, Donald........ Hastings, England....| 1907 
Novarro, Ramon...... Durango, Mexico.....| 1905 
Nugent, Edward......|New York City.......] 1904 
Nugent, aors gR ero Dover, Ohio..........] 1901 
Qakie, Jack ...4 00.6%. Sedalia, Mo...... -+-+| 1903 
Oberon, Merle......../Tasmania, Australia...) 1911 
O’Brien, George...... San Francisco........| 1900 
O’Brien, Pat... ... 1): Milwaukee. ..........} 1899 
Seren ee . — Avene Gi hae aes 1908 
*Conne! ug! ew York City.......) 1 
Sha ‘eliza tas ara if tas 
ms, zabe leaps: Holland .. seeee| 189 
Oliver, Edna May.. -|Boston.,.... sy i 
Olivier, Laurence.. ey a and...) 1907 
O'Malley, iS ay Bae S Forest a Becks sal NBD 
O'Neill, Henry....... Orange, N. ose euler | OaD 
O'Neill. Nance......./Oakland, Gali sieves cf BUTE 
Osborne, Vivienne... ,|Des Moines. Iowa.....| 1900 
O'Sullivan, eget .|Boyle, Ireland........ pret 
Overman, Lynne......|Maryville,*Moy. woe. ..| 1887 
Owen, Reginald. Wrdere Reale, Moe aa ‘1887 
Paderehakl, Ignace J. .|Podolia, Russ, Polartd 1860 
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STAGE AND SCREEN FAVORITES (Continued) 
ame Birthplace Born Birthplace Born 
Page, Bradley .. .|Seattle, Wash........ a Lop ANgelegis.« duran ol aienee 
Page, Gale........... okane, Wash.......|..... 3 Waterbury, Conn. 
P. Rte. Eleanor...... erville, 1owa. 1890 .|New York City.... 12: 
Pallette, Eugene...... Winfield, an.K....... 1889 
‘arker, Cecelia....... ae William ae SER Se Newark, Nid. dane 
parker. i Rey Deer Lodge, Mont. Springfeld, Mass... 
arkya us alt Lake ae , Utah. . 
(Harry Hinstein) OMEN. 2s tx. iea ws bre a ronx, N. i <5 time wo aS 
Parrish, Helen........ ‘columbus, Ga. 1 tzi WISOGR .. >. vg ceneaee 
Paterson, Pat........ Bradford, ‘England.. Sehiidkraut, Joseph.../Vienna.............. 
Patrick, Gall. ........ Birmingham, Ala Schipa, Tito.......... Lecce, Italy........4. 
Patricola, Tom....... New ge La. Scott, Oye. Ree ene os Banbridge, "irelniat 
Patterson, on: ‘ Scott, Randolph.. -/Orange Co., Va....... 
Jack. . Searl, Jackie......... Anaheim, Gal...) )! 
Seeley, Blossom. |... : San Pablo, Cal... 2/2. ]...7, 
Segal, Vivienne....... Philadelphia, ,./.. 2/27 
Shannon, Effie. . -|Cambridge, Mass . 


1867 
Shaw, C. Montague... . |Adelaide, So. Australia 1884 
Shattuck, Truly.. .|San Miguel, Cal... 1876 


Shaw, Oscar. . .|Philadelphia........, 1899 
Peterson, Dorothy .. Shaw, Winifred. |_| San Francisco........]..:.. 
Petrova, Olga........ Liverpool. . meee 4 Shawn (Ted) Edwin. ../Kansas City, Mo 
Phillips, Frank....... RII DL Sica: CW's = nukte~ 1 Shean, Al......... Dornum, German 
Pickford. Mary....-... Toronto, Canada Shearer, Norma. . Montreal.. 
Cha TUS ole St | ae aS an, reer Shepley, Ruth... Fe eee teres - 
Pidgeon, Walter......|/E. St. John, N. B.....} 1898||Sheridan, Ann........|Denton, Tex 
Pitts, ZaSu........-.|/Parsons, Kan.........| 1898/!Shirley, Anne........ New York Cy. 
SE OPS Cannes, France....... 1904/|Shorr, Friedrich. ..... 
Ponselle, cad pes ----+|Schenectady, N. Y....] 1892}/Shutta, Ethel.........].......cccccecececee 
Ponselle, Rosa. .......)Meriden, Conn....... 1897 ||Sidney. Sylvia........ New York City....... 
Post, Guy Bates. Eciers a Seattle, Wash........ 1875 || Silvers, Sid. . «+. . (BPOOKlyN, INeik apres 
Powell, Dick . .-.]Mountain View, Ark..| 1904]|Simon, Simone...) _.. Marseilles. ...... cs0 ee 
Powell. Eleanor. ...... a BHBSS s.)s ef. fui5's Sinclair, Upton....... pee Mal -o;..ctete 


Powell, William....... S he Sts SF 1892/||Skinner, Cornelia...../Chicago............. 


Skinner, Otis........: Cambridge, Mass 

Skipworth, Vee ~ Sondon.... J... scare 
lezak, Walter....... ryielatues: Austria...... 

Smith, C. ‘Aubrey GON: . 6: cade eae 


.|New York City... 


ing, + cago Somerset, Pat.. Scotland......... 
Pryor, Roger........- New York City....... Sondergaard, G: Litchfield, Minn. . 
Purcell, Charles....... Chattanooga, Tenn: ..| 1883 Sothern, Ann... Valley City, N. mo 
Purcell, Dick.......-. Greenwich,’Conn.....] 1908 # (Chicago... . i. cae 
Purcell, Irene......... Hammond, Ind....... , Ned. . y 
Quillan, Eddie........ Philadelphia. ......... 
Rachmaninoff, Sergel. .| Novgorod, Russia. .... .». {BTOOKLyD. «. one 
Raft. George........- New York City.......]..... §$ Frances........|Oneonta, N. ¥........ 
Rainer, Luise........ Vienna.......-..--.--].....||Steele, Bob...........|Portland, Ore........ 
Rains, Claude........ London. .........-----| 41890/(Sten, Anna...........|Kiev, Russia.........J.<:..5 
Ralph, Jessie......... Gloucester, Mass..... ate SAWN Miss die 
Ralston, Esther......- Bar Harbor, Me...... 1902 ||Stevens, ers: -¢ (108 Angeles.) es sae 

beau, Marjorie...|San Francisco........ 1889 ||Stewart, James....... Indiana, Pa........., 

ME SGe ono oct Hickory, County, Mo.}..... Stokowski, re es London... «;/.. ak aac O 
A New York City ‘ ‘Bensonhurst, N. Y.... 

Rathbone, Basil...... pipes fa -|Denver, Colo Freie 5 


‘or o- 
eettecn, erbert ... Brighton, England 


Reagan, Michael... : Geo. J 

Redgra’ eal Swanson, Glorla...... Chi 
oe Swarthout, Gladys... 

Reed, Florence Sweet, Blanche ya's otate ‘|Chie: cago 

Reeve, Ada.......--- 

Regan, Phil.......... Talbot, Lyle......... 

Lao Frank Taliaferro, Edith. ..... 

Rennie, James Taliaferro, Mabel..... 

Rethberg, eae, Marion. 


Talmadge, Constance. 
Talmadge, Norma.... 


, Ire 
Sly 
hman, airy ....+«.|Newark, N.J........| 1679)| Tamiroff, AKIM.......]. 2... sec cccecsneassvsieseas 
Ring, Blanc’ ‘|Marbleton; Canada. :| 1878 
A ines ey Wilmington, Delis 99 


Robinson, Bill... 
Robinson, nt G.. 


Maxi 
MUAY, sete 3310 Seattle, Wash........ 
Ross, ee OR Omaha: Ne@bivavetess [ct es 
®Ruffo, Titta..........|Pisa, Italy...... Se 
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STAGE AND SCREEN FAV 


Name Birthplace Born , Name a 
_ Tracy, Spencer.. . .|Milwaukee. . ats Yisipie ents mrere Brooklyn.....--..... 
Travis, June...... ..|Chicago.... tae .../#rooklyn...... oe 
Treacher, Arthur V...|Brighton, England....|...-. Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Trentini, Emma......|Italy...............+|....+|| Wheeler, Bert........ Paterson. N. J.....+.. 
Trevor, Claire........ New York City.......].....]|| Whelan, Arleen....... Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Truex, Ernest........ Kansas City, Mo.,.. .|Paterson, N..J...:.. a ( 
* Tucker, Richard...... New-York City......-|.,... ..-/Toronto, Canada.....}.. 5 
. Tucker, Sophie.......|/Boston...........+-- aa ONVEL: 55s o.cee s WAE «| 1890 
Twelvetress, Helen... |Brooklym..........-- € ..|Logansport, Ind......] 1869 3 
\ 5 Whiting, Jack........ Philadelphia, Pa......]..... , 
.|New Ulm, Minn...... Whitty, Dame May...|Liverpool............ 1865 7 
Wilber, Crane. thens; No Y.-cese0e 1889 
Vallee, Rudy......... Island Pond, Vt...... Wilcoxon, Henry 1905 r 
Prva Billy Bia. ss. won Pottstown, Pa........ 18 William, Warren..:.. *5 
Wala lil dareate ene Brooklyn......:......].....|| Williams, Frances..... a 
,./Camden, Ohio........ Williams, Guinn...... a 
REELS 5 6 Kisvard, Hungary... . Williams, Hattie...... i 
San Luis Potosi, Mex. Williams, Hope 2 
Cincinnati -|1 Wilson, Lois. . . . (Pittsburgh, Pas. s..55 eee es 
NE on, or. co irelS sew sule| ee ee Winchell, Walt ..|New York City 1897 
‘ ..|/ Hungary: ...... i -|Coffee City, Kan.....]-.... ¢ 
Victoria, Vesta Leeds, England ..|/Richmond, Va........]..... * 
Vidor, Florence. .|Houston, Tex.. ae -|Athens, Wis.......... 1884 
Vinson, Helen. ..|Beaumont, Tex....... ....|| Winwood, Estelle..... Lee, England......... 1883 
Ast Ww. t Withers, Grant.......|/Pueblo, Colo......... 1904 
Wakefield, Henrietta..)New York City......< Withers, Jane........ Atlanta, Garls: ...ai. 1927" \s 
Walburn, Raymond...|Plymouth, Ind....... Witherspoon, Cora... 0 [02 .0.. +. ees 2 eee ee ry 
.|Galveston, Tex....... NEY sc Los Angeles... =. 2d. 1907 
fet-ioenae New York City....... eeseess «5 BLOOKIYH | 22 sulcus eune bene: 
fuses (ots, s CODICHEO |. (2/0 ora Bre cletituns Woors, Donald... 2... |... sve a= osc a= =e 5 mien See ' 
ps ROMACD BO! s sreioceiertiers + 8 Woollcott, Alexander .|/Phalanx, N. J........ 1887 
Walsh, George........|New York City...... Woolley, Monty~i5:..}. 2 t5.n26 ota cee eee 3 
‘Ward, Fannie........ St. Louis............ Wray, )P'aysce oes an Alberta, Canada...... 1907 i 
Ware, Irene.......... New York City....... Wyatt; June= oe. oe New York City....... 1913, > 
Warfield, David...... San Francisco........ Wycherly, Margaret. .|London.............. 
Seywoaring, bred...:.4....| tyrone, Pa... .1..5+- Wyndham, Olive. ....|Philadelphia.......... 
Myarner, Fl. Bis... BOnGgon, s/s. asta 2 WynHh; Bde: si see ls Philadelphia. oe, 
_ Warwick, Robert..... Sacramento, Cal...... Wynyard, Diana......)London.............. 
Belecd ob ay Chester, Pa... . f Wynters, Charlotte... 
Be = | EOStOM <0. 23 2 Y: 


.|Quebec, Canada. 
h Grossville, Tenn . 
Py Trdiaba. . 0.4... Young, Loretta. 

_ Weber, fosep New York City. Young, Robert.. 

ME WVEDSLCL, WTATSATOt. lobe ese wie cece ccs cceesinfocees Young, Roland.. 

Yurka, Blanche. . 


Yapp, Cecil. ,...05... 
Young, Clara Kimball. 


Webster-Uleason, 


ebucilowt: Sei...) Pasadena, Cal........ 8 iff 
Weissmuller, Johnny ..|/Chicago, Ill..........)..... Zimbalist, Efrem...... Rostow-on-Don, Russ.| 1 
POEM ONHON SS 00.5 8a fle deo a pales © oie es oop al etic es Zorina, Vera......... Berlin, Germany...... be 


_ Werrenrath, Reinald..|Brooklyn............ 
Midwest Accent Found Preferred by U. S. Public rs 


The Eastern Public Speaking Conference ad- | erably greater’’ preference for i ay 
"vised campaign candidates (March 20, 1940) as fol- nunelation, : 2 : Of), Che: asi iees ee 
OWE: : ; “It is by far the most widespread 
Aa H man who talks with a Midwestern ‘“‘general | speech,’’ he said. ‘‘There are nine or pee el 
American” accent is likely to have a larger voice- | American speakers for every one New Englander — 
appeal than an Easterner or Southerner. and every two or three Southerners.’’ oy 
_ Walter Wilke of New York University said that The method he used was to record about fifty 
a survey he made with Joseph Snyder, also of that | speech samples and play them to audiences which 
institution, showed that audiences had ‘‘a consid- | were asked to state their prefences. a 


Bis The Dionne Quintuplets 


The Dionne quintuplets—Emilie, Yvonne, Cecile, | four guardians, including thei oth-— 
farie and Annette—were born to Mr, and Mrs. | ers are Percy D. Wilson. official guardian Tor tare 
liva Dionne (May 28, 1934) in Callander, Ontario, | province of Ontario; Dr. Dafoe, and Judge J. A 

Valin. In their charge are the children’s regimen. 
living conditions, entourage, consisting of nurses, _ 
guards and servants. and the administration of 
the estate, estimated (1940) at $750,000. Through _ 

a business manager, Keith Munro, the guardians _ 

also negotiate the various commercial contracts 

which bring the children additional income vary-— 
ing from five to six figures in amount. _ re We 
eats eure eae ne a judicial investi- — 

t rs of the quintuplets, especially 
ailments to bother them have been colds. | the handling of + Hepausual 
Their health improved after their tonsils and | denied the Fequest and saaed ther there wou : 
adenoids were removed by operation (1938). be no change in guardianship, but granted the 


“ 


By act ot the Ontario legislature the quin- | father an allowance of $300 
-tuplets are wards of the Crown. Technically, un- enses of i fi, nonin The eek 
der this act, their affairs are Tun by a board of | at $26,400 a year’ UP ‘he children are estimated 


Humanitarian Awards Rent er 


: r 

cae r 

_ ‘The Humanitarian Award for 1939’of the Variety | ries, cleanliness, d f 

; , decen 

dlubs of America was voted (Feb. 18, 1940) to Miss | stitution contains more. fran ae eli 
rtha Berry, 70, founder of the Berry Schools in | training in the vocations. ty * 

‘t. Berry, Ga., an institution that has grown from | Membership of 5,000 enrolled from var shes. 

a, Sunday School to a fully accredited college ‘‘with | Of the amusement industry and chap-— 

the world’s largest campus.’’ Miss Berty has edu- ee in 21 large cities, The nominating committee. 

cated more than 10,000 boys and girls, most of | 13,1939 consisted of 33 newspaper and magaz 

them so poor that they could pay her nothing. She radio Peeaed coal The 


established her school in 1902, teaching Bible sto- | gan, founder of Boys Town Wek ee tees Es 


a 


7 ve, bn 


Stage Celebrities of the Past 


Bygone Stage Stars 


aN re a ae 


Source: Latest authentic records; as of Sept. 1, 1940. 


ame 


A 
1873 1909} Allen, Louise 
0 Anderson, Mary 
1866 1931/Arbuckle, Maclyn 
18871933! Arbuckle, Roscoe 
1854/1918|Arden, Edwin 
1871|1936|Asche, Oscar 

B 


1864/1922)Bacon, Frank 
1834/1908 Bangs, Frank C. 
1838|1891 Barrett, Lawrence 
1882/1912 Barrison, Mabel 
:...|1893 Barrymore, Georgie 
1848/1905 Barrymore, Maurice 
....|1845|Barrymore, William H. 
1880)1928| Bayes, Nora 
1854|1931|Belasco, David 
1851|1917|Bell, Digby 

1855 /1911|Bellew, Kyrle 
1870|1940/Bentley, Irene 
1863/1927 Bernard, Sam 
1845/1923, ere Sarah 
18 927 Bingham, Amelia 
1872 1928) ‘Blinn, Holbrook 
1870) 1907|Bloodgood, Clara 
1847|1910|Booth, nes 
1833|1893|Booth, Edwin 
1838/1865! Booth, John Wilkes 
1796 i8s2|Bootk, Junius B. 
1821 1888) Booth, Junius B., Jr. 
1873/1937 (Booth: Sydney B. 
1869/1913|Boucicault, Aubrey 
1821/1890 Boucicault, Dion 
1898/1935 | Boucicault, Renee 
1822|1857|Bowers, Mrs. D. P. 
1893/}1939 Brady, Alice 
18711936 Breese, Edmund 
1837/1909 Brough, Lionel 
1863|1934| Brough, Mary 
1814/1880|Brougham, John 
1863/1915|Bunny, John 
1846/|1910|Burgess, Nell 
1802/1860/Burton, William E. 
1843/1920|Byron, Oliver D. 


Cc 
1900/1938|Cabot, Eliot 
1862/1936|Carter, Mrs. Leslie 
1874/1933)Cahill, Marie 
1865/1940|Campbell, Mrs. Patrick 
1886)1936|Carlisle, Alexandra 


a 
) 
— 


1861|1923|Chevalier, Albert 
1833/1899 Aoactget John Sleeper 
1850/1924|Claxton, Kate 
1874/1931 Cayion Herbert 
1874/}1930|Clemmons, Katherine 
1891 /1937/Cliff, Laddie 


1838)18' 
1851/1932|Coghlar® Rose 
1833)1933|Conners, Barry 
1888/1940 |Connolly, Walter 
1876|1937|Conquest, Ida 
1854|1896|Conway, Minnie 
1851|1933|Cottrelly, Mathilde 
1848|1936|Coul Tr 


1875/1933 
1869)1930|Courtleig! 
ibe eat ane 
e, 
1816)1876|Cushman, Charlotte 8. 


1875/1927 pe eget 
1860|1935|Daniels, Frank 
1815|1877|Davenport, E. L. 
1858/|1932|Davenport, Eva 
1829 )}1891|Davyenport, 
1850/1898|Davenport, Fanny 
1859/1933|De Angelis, Jefferson 
1865|1928|Ditrichstein, Leo 


N 
a 


1853/1927 Drew, John (her son) 
1827/1862|Drew, John (her husb.) 
1859|1924|Duse, Eleonora 


1894/1929 Eagels, Jeanne 
1896}1930 Dames Claire 


Mrs. E. L. 


Name 


beh Earle, Virginia 

9 /Eddinger, allace 
Edeson, Robert 
1934/Ediss, Connie 
1908|Edouin, Willie 
1905|/Bldridge, Louisa 
1940/Elliott, Maxine 
1876|Elisler, Fanny 
1932|Emerson (Billy) Wis. 
1891/Emmett, J. K. 
1935)/Eric, Fred 

1911 Eytinge, Rose 


F 
1939/ Fairbanks, Douglas 
1929|Farnum, Dustin 
1935|Farren, George F 
Sane Farren, N. oe Soutar) 


1910/Faust, Pea 
1940|Faversham, William 
1939|Fawcett, George 
1904/Fawcett, Owen 
1879|Fechter, Charles 
1931/Fenton, Mabel 
1936)Fenwick, Irene 
1930/Ferguson, W. J. 
.|1940/ Finch, Flora 
1932\Fiske, Minnie Maddern 
|i906| coe Ww. + 


39321 Forbes- Arthur 
1872 


1928|Foy, Eddie 
1939 Srercrick. Pauline 


1868/1931|Hampton, Mary 
1847/1931/Hanlon, Edward 
1844/1921/Hare, Sir John 
1911/1937|Harlow, Jean 
1844/1911|Harrigan, eee 
1864/1935 |Harrison, R. B. (Negro) 
1855|1903|Haworth, Joseph 
1896|1937|Healy, Ted 
1853|1938|Heath, T. K. 


1847|1910|Holland, George — 
1858/1935 oprer, DeWolt 
1873|1926|H: rTy 


1881/1934|Illington, M 
1887/|1937|Ince, Ralph Margaret 
5 Irving, ee Henry 


1862/1938 Irwin, May 


1843 1910 James, Louis 
1829/1905 Setterson, Joseph 


1859/1932) Jefferson, Thos. J. 


1862|1930| Jewett, Henry _—— 


1846/1931] Jones, Frank 
1850/1931 /Jordan, Edith 


K 
1874/1939/Kalich, Bertha 
1811]1868|Kean, Charles 
1806|1880/Kean) Mrs: Charles 
1787|1833/Kean, Edmund 
1858/1929|Keenan, Frank 
1830/1873|Keene, Laura 
1841/1898/Keene, Thomas W. 
1873/1939|Kelly, Walter C. 
1823/1895|Kemble, Agnes 
1775|1854|Kemble, Charles 
1773/1838|Kemble, Mrs. Charles 
1809/1893|Kemble, Fannie 
1843|1917|Kendal, Wm 
1858|1933|Kerr (Keon) Fred’k. 
1886/1939|Keys, Nelson 
1867|1939|Kidder, Kathryn 
1863/1933|Kilgour, Joseph 
1851/1892|/Knight, George S. 
1889/1938|Kohler, Fred " 


1862/1932|Lackaye, Wilton 
1929|Langtry, Lillie 
1890|1929|Lawrence, Margaret 
1878|1935|Lean, Cecil 
1880/1935 Leigh, Philip 
1852/1908 ae Marui 
1894/1931/Leitzel, Lillian 


905 a 
1847/1930|Lewis, Arthur 
1888|1931|Lewis, Bertha 
1870|1922|Lloyd, Marie 
1883)/1938|Lloyd, Rollo 
1876|1935|Loraine, Robert 
1866/1937|Lowell, Helen 
1853/1932|Lupino, George 
1867/1936|Lytton, Sir Ace 


1863)1931|Mack (McAloon), And. 
1887/1934|Mack, Charles E. 
1878}1934|Mack, Willard 
1888 ]|1931|McCoy, Bessie 
1837/1885|McCullough, John 
1883)/1936|McCullough, Paul 
1853|1935|McHenry, Nellie 
1857/1937|McIntyre, James 
1879|1937 McKinley, Mabel 
1867)1927|McRae, Bruce 
1865|1931/Mann, Louis 
1857|1907 Mansfield, Richard 
1854|1928|Mantell, Robert B. 
1857|1919|Mason, John 
1860/1898|Mather, Margaret 
1875|1934|Mayhew, Stella 
1869/1932|Mayne, Frank G. 
1839/1896 ae Frank 
1879/1936|Meighan, Thomas 
1835/1868|Menken, Ada I. 
1882/1939|Mercer, Beryl 
1860/1926) Miller, Henry 
1898/1936|Miller, Marilyn 
1895/1927|Mills, Florence (Negro) 
1832/1918|Mitchell, Maggie 
1845/1909|Modjeska, Helena 
1861|1932|Monroe, George W. 
1824/1861|Montez, Lola 
1886|1935|Moore, Florence 
1861|1931|Moore, Mary 
1886|1939|Moore, Owen - 
1849/1925|Morris, Clara 
1854|1938|Muldener, Louise 
1882/|1938| Myers, eet Cc. 


1846|1905| Neilson, Ada 
1848|1880|Neilson, Adelaide 
1844/1924/Nobles, Milton 
1898|1930)Normand, Mabel 


1880]1938|Oland, Warner 
1860/1932|Olcott, Chauncey 
1847/1920/O' Neil, James 
1871|1921/Opp, Julie 
1902/1939 |Osterman, Pies 


1860/1936|Palmer, Minnie 
1881)1940|Pasternack, Josef. A. 
1885)1931|Pavlowa, Anna 
1868|1934|Payton, Corse 
1892/1937|Perkins, ey Sat 
1893|1931\Phillips, Norma - 
1906|1938| Pinchot, ee aon 
1853|1915|Plympton. Eben 


Stage Celebrities of the Past 


BYGONE ers STARS (Continued) 


bes 


B'n |D'd Name B'n Did . Name a B'n Did “Name 
i 1854)1935 Sherwin, Amy Ww Bs 
ieee 1931 Piaae Tyrone 1755/1831] Siddons, Mrs. Sarah 1795/1864 Wallack, Jas, W,, i 
1872/1935 Powers, A. Bugene 1882/1930] Sills, Milton : 1816|1873) Wallack. v. W.. Jr. P 
: R 1830|1881| Sothern, Edward A. 1815/1879) Wallack, Mrs. J. W., Jr. ’ 
1820)1858 Rachel, Bats 1859|1933| Sothern, Edward H. 1819/1888 Wallack, Lester "i 
1844/1914 Rankin, A . McKee 1873}1937 Standing, Sir Guy '11873)1915| Walsh, Blanche ; 
1852|1901| Reed, Roland 1863/1938] Stanislavsky,Constantin| |1855|1935| Ward, Sallie . 
1860/1916 Rehan, Ada 1882|1928| Stevens, Emily 1851)1935 Warde, Frederick B. 
1857|1920| Rejane, Mme. 1862|1937| Stephens, Yorke 1877|1939| Ware, Helen J 
1859)}1936) Rice. Fanny 1883/1939) Sterling, Ford 1857|1932| Waring, Herbert 
1838|1912| Rignold, George 1851/1929] Stevenson, Chas. 1850|1887| Weathersby, Eliza a 
1822|1906| Ristori, Adelaide 1862)1934, Summerville. A itd 1855|1931| Weathersby Jennie {" 
ae ioligss Ritchie, ce 1899/1934| Tashman. Lilyan 1904 1935 Westcott ‘Gordon 4 
1804 1938 Teper a@neodore 1878|1938| Tearle, Conway 1845/1936) Whiffen. Mrs. Thos. 4 
1830/1912] Robinson, Frederic 1892|1937| Tell, Alma 1889/1938] White, Pearl 
y ' 1836/1903) Robson, Stuart 1881/1934] Tellegen. Lou 1871/1932 Whitehill, Clarence Ay 
1879|1935| Rogers, Will 1865/1939| Templeton, Fay 1853/1914) Willard, E. 8. 5 a 
% 1882/1936] Rothafel, S. L. (Roxy) ||1848|1928) Terry, Ellen 1823/1876] Williams, Barney i 
1864/1936] Russell, Annie ee aeta, arora ready fg ee +356 Williars, eo Barney : 
i i i 1 omas, Brandon A 
Ne ood deta ee 1868]1939| Thomashefsky, Boris oe ee Ea Rte r 
. , Florence’ 1834)1911| Thompson, Denman ie omes 
1eee 1936 Stic “Chas. (Chic) 1836|1908| Thompson, Lydia’ 1881|1931] Wolheim, Louis 7 
1861/1896) Salvini, Alexander 1861/1938] Thornton, James 1863) Wood, John ; 
‘ 1828}1915) Salvini, Tomasso 1830|1906] Toole, John L. 1822|1915 Wood, Mrs, John 
-1856|1898| Scanlan, Wm. J. 1878|1933] Torrence. Ernest 1889|1938) Woolsey, Robert 
1865/1930) Schildkraut. Rudolph 1853/1917) Tree, Sir Beerbohm 1841/1919} Wyndham, Sir es 
1843/1896) Scott-Siddons, Mrs. 1865/1937| Tree. Mrs. Beerbohm 1813)1894| Wyndham, R. 
1873/1935] Sears, Zelda 1874/1940| Turpin, Ben 1882|1931) Wynne, a wien 
1889/1928] Semon, Larry 1869/1937| Tyler, Odette 
1856|1933| Seymour, William Vv 1836|1912| Yeamans, Kane 
1860/1929) Shaw, Mary 1895/1926} Valentino, Rudolph 1874/1929] Yeamans. Lydia 
1848|1908) Sheridan, John FP, 1855/1894| Vokes, Rosina 1869|1938| Yohe, May 
1885|1934| Sherman, Lowell 1853/|1894| Vokes, Victoria 
Singers of the Past 
’ Source: Latest hada © records as of Sept. 1, 1940 
Bn Dd Name _ | Nat. (Bn, D’d Name Nat. {| Bn, D'd Name 
age ‘ G.s, ||1878|1933| a 10 ile |A 1929 1908 Parag, Rdataid. fey 
18: 1}Abbott, Emma. . i arrold, Orville | Amer, Ds, aid.| ung. 
1g77 1919 Abbott, Bessie. .|U. 8. ||1852/1929| Hauk, Minnie.../U.S. ||1854|1914|Plancon. Pol. , 4 
1850 1930|Albani, Emma. .|Can. ||1823/1861| Hayes, Cath. Eng. R 
1823 1894} Alboni, Marieta. Italy ||1885)1933) Hinkle, Florence U.S. ||1818|1900|Reeves, Sims.. 
Bc a Alvary, Max....|Ger- |/1844/1899| Hogarth, Wm.-.|Eng. |/1862 1933 Renaud, Maurico| er 
B J ite: nD 
0 Joseph.|0. 8. ||1868)1933] Journet. Marcel. 1772 1839|Ronconi, Dom.. 
Tea lost Belin, baura-: . U. = 1863/1939] Juch, Emma.... 1795) 1854 Rubini, Giov.... 
’ 1884| Bishop, Anne...|U. 5S. 
“1857 1921 Bispham, David. U.S. |!11842/1916| Ken ores L. 1864/1903|Sanderson Se dees U. 8, 
© Feet teaa| Blanks Maria’ Pr. a erelioas ees : 1834|1922|Santley, Sir C.. .|E 
- 1890|1930|Block, Max... .- U.S Kurs, Selms..'. « 1840|1886|Searia. Emil.....|Ger 
- 1774/1856|Braham, John.. .|Eng. -L 1868/1931|Schmedes Erik.. Den, =e 
- 1842/1921|Brandt. Mar... :|Ger. ||1794|1858| Lablache, Luigt.. 1861/1936|Schum’nn-Heink|Austr. 
1935|Braslau, Sophie.|U. S, ||1848/1929/ Lehman, Lilli... 1804/1860|Schroder - Dev- 
1802/Brent, Charlot. .|Eng. ||1820|1887) Lind, Jenny... . |Sw ilh. 
1/1884] Brignoli, Pasq.. «|Italy ||1841/1908] Lucca, Pauline. {Ger 
73|1936) Butt, Dame G.,.|/Eng. M Bei S 
¢ 18024905 Magtonnn (8 ean 
alibran. a| Fr. 
ree (Ciel ae ; tf gs. ||....|1907| Mandell, Rich... Eng. fie 1857/Sinclair, John. | 
1921|Caruso, Encico’.|{t, ||1749/1833| Mara, Gertrud. : |Ger. 1806 1912 Soldene, Emily. ; 
1849|Catalani. Angel. |It ee Mario, aceaas lee 1849 ree pe pares 
aterna, Amalie T, . 
1938 Se Lane AE neat 1842 1876 Mathews, Julia.. we 189911936 Supervia. Gun 
1932| D’arville, Camille|Dtch 1§59| 194i | Mote ete 27 [eewttal|1851|1905/Tamagno, F .. ne | 
1917|De Reszke, E Teil, .. .|1903] Miller’ Edith . |” UT. S. 1874/1940 Tetrazzini, Luisa Tt. 
1925|De Reszke, Jean.|Pol. —_|11836|1889| Murska, Ima di, 1831]1877)'Titiens, Therese. By 
1930)|Destinn, canes Boh. 189211936] Muzio, Claudia. Tedi, Luiza 
44/1931) Doria, ere . |Eng. : N 1845 
| ue amer, ||1235|1898| Nicolini, Nicolas. 1892 
1935|Esty, Alice..... mer. |/1831/1917| Niemann, Albert 1862|1932| Ulmer, Geraldine|U. 8. 
: F 1843/1921] Nilsson, C...... 1868/1935|Urlus Jacques . Dich, 
Bracitass ora Near sg &s 1859 tots Rawls, ia: é v : 
1810)1889|Formes, Karl. . .|Ger. 1870/1932|Van Rooy, A 
: i '1935/Fugere, Lucien. .|Fr. 8118/1908 Devallayleittay 1910| Vivace GaretaP. re 
: G 
1932|Gadski, Johanna. 1894) Oudin, Eugene, . 1893] Wachtel, Theod . Gen, 
0}190 Galli-Marie, C.., . P 1698) 1744| Walker, Thomas. J 
{ 1920. rk mek 1910] Palmer, Bessie. .|U. S. ||1836/1910] Whitney, sgh: 
84 1874|Parepa-Rosa, E.|Scot. |/1800|1849) Wilson, Jobn.. . 
89/1865) Pasta, Guiditt: It. 1873/1935 Witherspoon, 
1843 1919) Patti, Adelina Span. Herbert aay 
1834 1889 Patti, Carlott; Span. |!1800/1890|Wooa, ge ats 


Noted Violinists 


B'n | D'd [eee 
1790/1861) Lininski, Karl... |Pol. 
1784|1840| Paganini, Nicolo nen 
1868|1920| Powell, Maud...|U. $ 

1830|/1898|Remenyi, Edw... | Hung, 
1892/1936] Rigo, Janesi. ung. 
1844|1908|Sarasate, P. M.. ‘|Spain. 


d Name Nat. 
; 45/1930 mune Leopold... |Hung. 
: 1810/1880|B UBS srs Nor. 
[49 1824/1893 Bienbers, gore G 
~--:1716)1796) Giardini, F. di. 

- 1858/1937|Hubay, Jeno. 
-1831/1907|Joachim, Jos. . 


Name 


B'n Name 
1815|1894|Sivori, Ern 
1692]1770|Tartini, Giu 
1820)188 Vieuxtemps 
1753/1824| Viotti. iy 
1845|1908] Wilhelmj, A 
1858)|1931| Ysaye, Bugene, 


D'd 


- . Etung. 
. |Ger, 


~! 
" 


Operatic and Other Musical Composers 


Operatic and Other Musical Composers 


,, The following list of composers of opera, oratorio and other music, 
is compiled in large part from ‘‘Opera Plots,” 


, Luigi (1822-1903) 

Arne, Dr. Thos. A. (1710-1778) 
Arnold, Dr. Sam’l (1740-1802) 
Attwood, Thomas (1765-1838) 
Auber, Dan’l F. E. (1782-1871) 
Audran, Edmond (1842-1901) 
Bach, Johann S. (1685-1750) 
Balfe, Michael W. (1808-1870) 
Barbieri, Carlo E. (1822-1867) 
Barker, James N. (1784-1858) 
Bayer, Josef (1852-1913) 

Bazin, Francois E. J. (1816-1878) 
Beer, Max J. (1851-1908) 
Beethoven, Ludwig (1770-1827) 
Bellini, Vincenzo (1801-1835) 
Benedict, Sir Julius (1804-1885) 
Benoist, Francois (1794-1878) 
Benoit, Pierre L. L. (1834-1901) 
Berlioz, Hector (1803-1869) 
Bignami, Enrico (1836-1894) 
Binder, Karl (1816-1860) 
Bishop, Sir Henry R. (1786-1855) 
Bizet, Georges (1838-1875) 
Boccherini, Luigi (1743-1805) 
Boieldieu, Francois A. (1775-1834) 
Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918) 
Bordese, Luigi (1815-1866) 
Borodin, Alexander P. (1834-1887) 
Bottesini, Giovanni (1821-1889) 
Boulanger, Ernest H. (1815-1850) 
Braga, Gaetano (1829-1907) 
Brakes, Johann (1833-1897) 
Breval, Jean B. (1756-1825) 
Bristow, George F. (1825-1898) 


Dubois, Francois C. rT. 
Dufresne, Alfred (1822-1863) 
Pumas, TGlibert 1, (1806-1896) 
e < - 
Dvorak, 1-1904) 


Erlanger, 
Faure, Gabriel V. 
Favart, Charles S. 
Flotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883) 
Foerster, Alban (1849-1916 
Forster, Joseph (1845-1917) 
Franck, Cesar A. (1822-1890) 
Gabrielli, Nicolo (1814-1891) 
Gade, Axel W. (1860-1921) 

Galli, Amintore (1845-1919) 
Gandini, Alessandro (1807-1974) 
Gautier, Jean F. E. - 
1685-1732) 


Jover, John W. (1815-1900) 
Gluck, Christoph W. ements 
Godard. Benjamin L, (1849-1895) 
Godowsky, Leopold (1870-1939) 


* 


Source: Biographical Records 


Goldbeck, Robert (1839-1908) 
Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915) 
Gomez, Antonio ©. (1839-1896) 
Gottschalk, L. M. (1829-1869) 
Gounod, Charles F. (1818-1893) 
Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) 
Grieg, Edw. H. (1843-1907) 
Giraud, Ernest (1837-1892) 
Guilmant, A. F. (1837-1911) 
Halevy, Jacques F.F. (1799-1862) 
Hallstrom, Ivar (1826-1901) 
Handel, George F. (1685-1759) 
Hartmann, Johann P. (1805-1900) 
Haydn, Franz J. (1732-1809) 
Haydn, Johann M. (1737-1806) 
Haydn, Joseph (1732-1809) 
Hentschel, Theodor (1830-1892) 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924) 
Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833) 
Herve (Flor. Ronger) (1825-1892) 
Hewitt, James (1770-1827) 
Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) 
Hiller, Johann A. (1728-1804) 
Hoffmann, Ernst T.- (1776-1822) 
Hofman, Heinrich K- (1842-1902) 
Huber, Hans (1852-1921) 
Huber, wares ge (1837-1886) 
Humperdinck, Engelb. (1854-1921) 
Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) 
Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) 
Jarno, Georg (1868-1920) 
Jonas, Emile (1827-1905) 
Joincieres, Felix L. V. (1839-1903) 
Kashperov, Vladimir (1827-1894) 
Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) 
Kovarovic, Karel (1862-1920) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) 
Kreutzer, Konradin (1790-1849) 
Kreutzer, Rodolphe (1766-1831) 
Krug, Friedrich (1812-1892) 
Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) 
Kulenkampff, Gustav(1849-1921) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) 
Lachner, Ignaz (1807-1895) 
Lacombe, Louis B. (1818-1884) 
Lacombe, Paul J. J. eet 
Lalo, Edouard V. A. (1823-1892) 
Langer, Ferdinand (1839-1905) 
Langert, Johann A.A. (1836-1920) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) 
Lazarus, Gustav (1861-1920) 


Lecoca, Alexandre C. (1832-1918) 
Lefebvre, Charles E. (1843-1917) 
Lenepvyeu, Charles F. (1840-1910) 


Leoncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919) 
uae 863-1919) 


ory A. ( 
Liszt, Franz (1811-1886) 

Litolff, Henry C. (1818-1891) 
Loder, Edward J. (1813-1865) 
Luders, Gustav C. (1865-1913) 
MacDowell, Edw A. (1ST 
Macfarren, Sir George (1813-1887) 
Machado, Augusto (1845-1924) 
Mena a ttip (iste 
Mancine - 
Mangold, Karl £ A. (1813-1889) 
Marchetti, Filippo (1831-1907) 
Maretzek, Max (1821-1897) 
Marianni, Angelo (1822-1873) 
Marty, rges E. (1860-1908) 
Masse, Victor F. M. ecm ty 
Massenet, Jules E. F, (1842-1912) 
Mathieu, Emile (1844-1883) 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy (1809-47) 
Mercadante, Guiseppe (1795-1870) 
Mermet, Auguste (1810-1889) 
Meyerbeer, Giacomo 1791-1864) 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) 
Moscheles, I. (1794-1870) 
Moszkowski, Moritz (1854-1925) 
Moussorgsky, Modeste (1839-81) 
Mozart, Wolfgang A. (1756-1791) 
Muehldorfer, W. K. (1836-1919) 


Lishin, Grigi 


| Mueller, Peter (1791-1877) 


Mueller, Wenzel (1767-1835) 


’ 


with the year of birt 
published in 1927 by the New York Public Libteyo 


Nessler, Victor E. (1841-1890) 
Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) 
Nicolai, Otto (1810-1849) 
Niedermeyer, Louis (1802-1861) 
Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922) 
Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880) 
Onslow, George (1784-1853) 
Orefice, Giacomo (1865-1922) 
Ortolan, Eugene (1824-1891) 
Ouseley, Sir F. A. (1825-1889) 
Pabst, August (1811-1885) 
Pacini, Giovanni (1796-1867) 
Paine, John K. (1839-1906) 
Palestrina, Giacomo (1526-1594) 
Paris, Claude J. (1801-1866) 
Parker, Horatio W. (1863-1920) 
Pergolesi, Giovanni B. (1710-1736) 
Peri, Jacopo (1561-1630) 
Persiani, Guiseppe (1804-1869) 
Philidor, Francois A. (1726-1795) 
Piccini, Niccolo (1728-1800) 
Pinsuti, Ciro (1829-1888) 
Planquette, Robert (1850-1902) 
Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) 
Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886 
Poniatowski, Joseph M. (1816-73) 
Pougin, Arthur (1834-1921) 
Pratt, Silas G. (1846-1916) 
Prevost, Eugene P. (1809-1872) 
Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924) 
Purcell, Henry (1658-1695) 
Reber, Napoleon H. (1807-1880) 
Rebikoff, Vladimir I. erence 
Rehbaum, Theobald (1835-1918) 
Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910) 
Reinhardt, Heinrich (1865-1922) 
Remy, W. A. W. M. (1831-1898) 
Reyer, Louis E. E. R. (1823-1909) 
Ricci, Federigo (1809-1877) 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, N. (1844-1908) 
Ritter, Alexander (1833-1896) 
Rossini, GioacchinoA. (1792-1868) 
Rousseau, Jean J. (1712-1778) 
Rubenstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
Saint-Remy (Duc de M.) (1811-65) 
Saint Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) 
Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 
Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 
Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Scharwenka, FranzX. (1850-1924) 
Schubert, Franz P. (1797-1828) 
Schulz, August (1837-1909) 
Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-1915) 
Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) 
Severac, Deodat de (1873-1921) 
hi 


14 
Siboni, Erik A. W. eer et 
Smetana, Friedrich (1824-1884 
Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) 
Sommer, Hans (1837-1922) 
Spinelli, Niccola (1865-1909) 
Spohr, Ludwig (1784-1859) 
Spontini, Gasparo L. (1774-1851) 
Stephan, Rudi (1887-1915) 
Stradella, Alessandro (1645-1681) 
Strauss, Johann, Sr. (1804-1849) 
Strauss, Johann, Jr. (1825-1899) 
Sullivan, Sir ArthurS. (1842-1900) 
Suppe, Franz von (1820-1895) 
Tausig, Karl (1841-1871) 
Thomas, Arthur G. (1851-1892) 
Thome, Francis eae se 
Thalberg, S. (1812-1871) 

, Chas. L, A. (1811-1896) 
Thuille, Ludwig (1861-1907) 
Torchi, Luigi (1853-1920) 
Tschaikowsky, PeterI. (1840-1893) 
Ischirch, Friedrich W. ett 
Van Der Eeden, Jean (1842-1917 
Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901) 
Vogel, Charles L. A. (1808-1892) 
Volkmann, Robert (1815-1883) 
Wagner, Richard (1813-1883) 
Wallace, William V. (1813-1865) 
Weber, Karl M.F.E. (1786-1826) 
Weitzmann, Karl F. (1808-1880) 
Winter, Peter von (1754-1825) 
Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) 
Woodworth, Samuel (1785-1842) 
Zeller, Karl (1842-1898) 

Zichy, Count Geza (1849-1919) 
Zingarelli, Nicola A. (1752-1837) 


Thomas 
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Chief Operas of 


Source: Biographical Records 


Abduction from the Harem (Mozart) ; Africaine, 
L’ (Meyerbeer) ;’ Aida (Verdi); Ali-Baba (Cheru- 


bini); Amico Fritz, L’ (Mascagni); Ascanio (Saint 


Saens); Andrea Chenier (Giordano); Anna Bolena 
(Donizetti). 4 
Arlane et Barbe-Bleue (Massenet) ; Arlesienne, 
L’ (Bizet); Armida (Rossini); Armide (Gluck) ; 
Aschenbrodel (Wolf-Ferrari); Attila (Verdi). 


Aveugles (Offenbach); Bacchus (Massenet) ; 
aera (Offenbach); Ballo in Maschera, Un 
erdi). 


Barbares, Les (Saint Saens); Barbe-Bleue (Of- 
fenbach); Barber of Seville (Rossini); Baron des 
Tziganes, Le (J. Strauss); Bartered Bride (Smeta- 
na); Bat, The (Fledermaus) (J. Strauss); Battaglia 
di Legnano, La (Verdi). 

Beatrice di Tenda (Bellini); Beggar Student 
(Millocker); Beggars Opera (Gay and Pepusch) ; 
Belisario (Donizetti); Billee Taylor (Solomon), 
Black Hussar (Millocker); Boccaccio (Suppe); 
Boheme, La (Leoncavallo; Puccini); Bohemian 
Girl (Balfe). : 

Boris Godounovy (Moussorgsky) Bride of Lam- 
mermoor (Donizetti); Bride of the Czar (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Cagliostro (J. Strauss); Caliph of 
Bagdad (Boieldieu); Campanello, 11 (Donizetti); 
Canterbury Pilgrims (De Koven, Stanford); Car- 
men (Bizet). 

Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni); Cesare Borgia 
(Leoncavallo); Charmeuse, La (Tschaikowsky) ; 
Cherubin (Massenet); Chimes of Normandy (Plan- 
quette); Cid, Le (Massenet); Cigale, La (Audran) ; 
Cinderella (Massenet). c 

Cinq-Mars (Gounod); Clara di Pert bo hegeet is 
Cleopatra’s Night (Hadley); Cleopatra (Massenet 
Columhe, La (Gounod). 

Count of Luxembourg (Lehar); Compte Ory, Le 
(Rossini); Contes di’Hoffmann (Tales of Hoff- 
mann) eee ee Coppelia (Delibes) ; Coq D’or, 
Le (Golden Cockerel) (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; Corsair, 
The (Verdi); Cosi Fan Tutte (Mozart); Cox and 
Box (Sullivan) ; Creole, La (Offenbach) ; Crepuscu- 
Jum (Leoncavallo). : 

Cristoforo Colombo (Franchetti) Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac (Damrosch; Herbert); Czar and Carpenter 
(Lortzing) ; Dame Blanche (Boieldieu) ; Damnation 
of Faust (Berlioz); Danse Macabre (Saint Saens); 
Daoma (Cadman); Daughter of the Forest (Nevin). 

Daughter of the Regiment (Donizetti); Diluvio 
universale (Donizetti) ; Dinorah (Meyerbeer) ; Doc- 
tor Ox (Offenbach); Doctor Faustus (Busoni); 
Dollarprinzessin, Die (Fall). 

Domino Noir, Le (Auber); Don Carlos (Verdi) ; 
Don Cesar de Bazan (Massanet); Don Giovanni 
(Mozart); Don Juan (Gluck); Don Pasquale (Don- 
izetti); Don Proconio (Bizet); Don Quixote (De 
Koven, Massenet, Offenbach); Don Sebastiano 
(Donizetti) . ; 

‘Donna Juanita (Suppe); Donna del Lago (Ros- 
sini); Duke of Alba (Donizetti); Duchess of Guise 
(Flotow) ; Due Foscari, I (Verdi); Edgar (Puccini) ; 
sn), Re (Leoncavallo) ; Edouardo e Cristina (Ros- 


sini); Egmont (Beethoven). 

El Capitan (Sousa); Elektra (R. Strauss); Elijah 
(Mendelssohn); Elisa. (Cherubini); Elizabeth, 
Queen (Rossini); Elisir d’Amore, L’ (Donizetti) ; 
Elixir of Love (Sullivan); Enfant Prodigue, L’ 
(Auber; Debussy); Erinnyes, Les (Massenet) ; 
Ermine (Jakobowski). 

Ermani (Verdi); Esclarmonde (Massenet) ; Etoile 
du Nord, L’ (Meyerbeer); Eugen Onegin (Tschai- 
kowsky); Euryanthe (Weber); Eva (Lehar); Eve 
Nea? Fairies, The (Wagner); Falstaff 
Adam; Balfe; Verdi). 

Fatinitza (Suppe); Faust (Bertin; Gounod; Peel- 
laert; Spohr; Zoellner); Favorita, La Senet: 
Fedora (Giordano); Feldprediger, Der (Millocker) ; 
Fencing Master (De Koven); Fiancee du Tzar, La 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; Fidelio (Beethoven). 

Figaros Hochzeit (Mozart); Fille de M’me Angot, 
La (Lecocq); Fille du Regiment, La (Donizetti) ; 
Fledermaus, Die (J. Strauss); Filegende Hollander, 
Der (Flying Dutchman) (Wagner); Forza del 
Destino (Verdi); Forced Marriage (Humperdinck) ; 
Francesca da Rimini (Rachmaninoff). 

Freischutz ‘(Weber); Furioso, Il (Donizetti); 
Gaudeamus (Humperdinck); Gazza Ladra, La 
-(Rossini) . 

Gianno Schicchi (Puccini); Gioconda, La (Pon- 
chielli); Giovanna d’Arco (Verdi); Giovanna di 
Guzman (Verdi); Girl of the Golden West (Puc- 
ata) ayety ete aa LG 

ofie-Girofla ecoqg); Girolamo Savonarol 
(Leoncavallo); Griselda (Verdi) ; Gismonda (Fey- 
rier); Gotterdaemmerung (Wagner); Gondoliers 


guttivan) Griselidis (Massenet); Haddon Hall 
Sullivan); Haensel und Gretel (Humperdinck). 
Hamlet (Thomas) ; Helene (Saint Saens); Henry 


VIII (Saint Saens); Herodiade (Massenet): Hia- 


Operas of Great Composers 


Noted Composers 


watha (Coleridge-Taylor); H. M. S. Pinafore 
Sullivan); Huguenots, The (Meyerbeer) ; Tolanthe 
Sullivan; Tschaikowsky); Irene (Gounod); Iris 
Mascagni); Isabeau (Mascagni); Ivan the Ter- 
tible (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Ivanhoe (Sullivan); 
Jean de Nievelle (Delibes); Jerusalem (Verdi). 
soe of the aden dre Be et soe the: 
The (La Juive) (Halevy); Joseph in = 
hul); Judith Puetenvee); Juggler of Notre Dame 


(Massenet); King Arthur (Albeniz; Boughton; 
Purcell); King of Lahore (Massenet) ; King’s 
Henchman (Taylor); Kiss, The (Smetana); 


Koenig Manfred (Reinecke) ; Koenigskinder, Die 
(Humperdinck); Kostchei the Deathless (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Kreuzritter in Aegypten, Der (Meyer- 
beer); Lakme (Delibes) ; Lalla Rookh @David; Spon- 
tini; Rubenstein). 

Leila (Bizet); Liebesmahl der Apostel (Wagner); 
Liebesverbot, Das (Wagner); Linda di Chamounix 
(Donizetti); Lionello (Verdi); Lodoiska (Cheru- 
bini; Kreutzer). ¢ 

(Mascagni); Lohengrin (Wagner); 
Lombardi, I (Verdi); Louise (Charpentier); Love 
of Three Kings (Montemezzi); Lucia_de Lammer- 
moor (Donizetti); Lucrezia Borgia (Donizetti). 

Luisa Miller (Verdi); Lustige Witwe (Merry 
Widow) (Lehar); Macbeth (Taulbert; Verdi); Mme. 
V’Archiduc (Offenbach); Madame Butterfly (Puc- 
cini); Mme. Chrysantheme (Messager); Mme. 
Favart (Offenbach) ; Mme. Sans-Gene (Giordano) ; 
Mme. Sherry (Felix). 

Mile. Fifi (Cui); Mage, Le (Massenet); Magic 
Flute (Mozart); Magicjenne, La (Halevy); Maia 
(Leoncavallo); Maid Marian (De Koven); Maid of 
Milan (Payne); Maid of Orleans (Tschaikowsky) ; 
Maid of Pskof (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Mala Vita 
(Giordano). 

Malbruck_(Leoncavallo); Maledizione (Verdi); 
Malinche (Fanciulli); Mameli (Leoncavallo); M’lle 
Nitouche (Herve); Manon (Massenet); Manon 
Lescaut (Auber; Puccini); Manru (Paderewski); 
Maometto Secondo (Rossini); Mari a la Port, Un 
(Offenbach). : 

Maria Padilla (Donizetti); Maria Sturda (Doni- 
zetti) ; Marriage of Figaro (Mozart); Marie-Magda- 
lene (Massenet); Martha (Flotow); Martiri, I 
(Donizetti) . 

Masaniello (Auber; Carafa); Mascotte, La (Au- 
dran); Masked Ball (Verdi); Masnadieri, I (Verdi); 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg (Wagner); Maltrosen, 
Die (Flotow); Medea (Cherubini): Medici, I 
Veet vallay Medusa (Tschaikowsky) ; Mefistofele 

‘oito). 

Merchant of Venice (Beecham; Pinsuti); Me 
War (J. Strauss); Merry Wives of Windsor (Nicon 
lai); Mignon (Thomas); Mikado, The (Sullivan); 
Mirelle (Mirella) (Gounod); Miser Knight, The 
CAitiss “Helyett. ‘(Audran) 

iss Helye udran); Modell, Das (Suppe); 
Modest Suzanne (Gilbert; Winterfeld) ; wortente 
Les (Adam); Monna Vanna (Fevrier); Monsieur 
Beaucaire (Messager); Moses in Egypt (Rossini); 


Moses (Rubenstein). 
Nabab, Le Gara 


‘ rotate 18. Magee ' 
abucco erdi); Nig n Venice (J. Str: 
Namico San (Franchetti); Nanon (Geness eae 
cissa (Moore); Natoma (Herbert); Navarraise, La 
CNoses eOlivetee, Les CAudaroe Nae G 
‘Olivette, Les (Audran); Noe (Hal 
Bizet); Norma (Bellini); Night in age teimaeye 
Korsakoff); Oberon (Weber); Olympic (Spontini); 
Orfeo et Euridice (Gluck). , 
Othello (Rossini; Verdi); Pagliacci, Il (Leon- 
cavallo); Penurge (Massenet); Paradise of Ma- 
homet (Planquette) ; Parisini (Donizetti; Mascagni) ; 
Parsifal_ (Wagner); Patience sSulltvan): Pau. 
or Asti Spanos Paul and Virginia (Lesueur; 
Pearl Fishers (Bizet); Pelleas et Melisande (De= 
bussy); Peri, The (Burgmuller; Dukas) : 
La (Offenbach): Petit Duc, Le Chasse ) Penney 
Piccolo Marat, Il (Mascagni) ; Pinatore (Sulli- 
van) ; Pique Dame (Halevy; Tschaikowsky ;, Pirate 
The (Bellini); Pirates of Penzance Cai ates 
Font Aha Peasant (von Suppe); Poliuto, Il (Doni- 
Potemkin’s Feast (Ivanoff); Preciosa H 
Prince Igor Bopeainy: Prince of Pilsen Get : 
eevee Sue frie Trebizond (Of- 
et, e ; 
(audrany. p (Meyerbeer); Puppe, Die 
uritani, I (Bellini) ; Queen of Sheba (Gol . 
Gounod); ' Rantzau, Die (Mascagni) ‘ Spr 
Thomas); Reging di Goloanday, a (Donizetti) ; 
ose 2 , 
Das (Weener). i: ares 0); Rheingold, 
enz: agner) ; goletto (Verdi); Rin 
| Gluck; Handel); Rip Van Winkle Cititeontaee 
oven; Leoni); Rita (Donizetti); Rob Roy (De 


a. 
i 


Koven; Flotow); Robert Bruce (Rossini): R. 

; H ; Rober 
le Diable (Meyerbeer); Roberto yee (ponte 
zetti); Robin Hood (De Koven; Dietrich). 

,Robinson Crusoe (Floravante; Offenbach); Roi 
@’Ys, Le (Lalo); Roi s’amuse (Delibes); Roland 
(Leoncayalio); Roma (Massenet); Romeo and 
Juliet (Bellini; Benda; Delius); Rondine, La 
(Puccini) ; Rose of Castile (Balfe) ;’Rosen Kavalier, 
Der (R. Strauss); Ruddigore (Sullivan). 

Ruins of Athens (Beethoven): Ruth (Ippolitov- 
Ivanov); Ruy Blas (Marchetti): Sadko (Rimsky- 
Git, Blinshek Cette Ss Puccini: 

¥ ; Salome . Strauss); - 
“ a ant Saens). rer 

carlet Letter amrosch); Scheherazade (Rim- 
Sky-Korsakoff; Sekles); Schmuck der Redon 
(Wolf-Ferrari) ; Secret, The (Auber; Smetana); 
Secret de Suzanne (Wolf-Ferrari); ’ Semiramide 
sete n( 

eraglio, Mozart); Seraphina, La (Flotow); 
Servilia (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Shepherd King Cue: 
zart); Siege of Corinth (Rossini); Siegfried 
(Wagner); Silver Bell (Saint Saens); Simon Boc- 
canegra (Verdi). 

Singing Lesson (Rossini); Snow Maiden (Sne- 

ourochka (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Soixante-six, La 

Offenbach); Soldat de Chocolat (O. Straus); 

mnambula, La (Bellini); Sorcerer, The (Sulli- 
van); Sorcier au Regiment, Le (Offenbach). 

Spanish Student (Lange-Muller) ; Stradella (Nie- 
dermeyer); Sultan of Sulu (Wathail); Sunken Bell 
eens: Sunset Trail (Cadman); Suor Angelica 
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Sylvia (Delibes); Tabarro, I] (Puccini): Taglioni 
(Meyer-Helmund) ; Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach). 
Tancredi (Rossini) ; Tannhauser (Wagner) ; Tem- 
Pest, The (Scott-Gatty; Thomas); Tenation, La 
eee Thais (Massenet); Therese (Massenet) ; 
hespis (Syllivan); Tosca (Puccini). 

Tote Stadt, Der (Korngold); Traviata, La (Ver- 
di); Trial by Jury (Sullivan); Trilby (Youras- 
sovsky); Tristan and Isolde (Wagner); Trovatorey 
Il (Cortese; Verdi); Troyens, Les (Berlioz). 

Trumpeter of Sakkingen (Nessler); Tsar's Bride, 
The (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Turandot (Puccini); 
Twilight (Nevin); Two Gentlemen of Verona 
(Bishop); Tzigane, La (J. Strauss); Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin (Florio); Utopia, Limited (Sullivan); Vaga- 
bond and Princess (Poldini). 

_ Vakoula the Smith (Tschaikowsky); Vespri Sici- 
liani, I (Verdi); Vestale, La (Mercadante; Spontini: 
Vigano); Vie Parisienne, La (Offenbach); Villi, Le 
Violanta (Korngold). 

Water Carrier, The 


Walkuere, Die (Wagner); 
pape Werther (Massenet); Wilhelm Tell 
Reiser; Rossini); William Ratcliff (Cui; Mas- 
cagni; Leroux); Witch Dancers (Puccini); Witch 
of Salem (Cadman). 

Yellow Princess (Saint Saens); Yeoman of the 
Guard (Sullivan); Yolka (Rebikoff); Ysobel (Mas- 
gen) Zaira (Bellini); Zampa (Herold); Zanetta 

uber). 

Zanetto (Mascagni); Zar and Zimmerman (Lort- 
zing); Zauberfiote, Die (Mozart); Zaza (Leonca- 
vallo); Zenobia (Coerne; Pratt); Zilda (Flotow); 
Zingari (Leoncavallo). 


The Actors’ Fund of America 


Source: 


The Actors’ Fund of America was incorporated 
June 8, 1882, by Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson; 
Lawrence Barrett, William J. Florence, Bartley 
Campbell, Louis Aldrich, A. M. Palmer, Augustin 
Daly, Lester Wallack, Edward Harrigan, William 
Henderson, and others. 

The first regular meeting was held in Wallack’s 
Theatre, New York City, June 15, 1882, and Lester 
Wallack was elected first President. At that time, 
Daniel Frohman, President of the Actors’ Fund for 
thirty-six years, was at the first meeting elected 
the first Secretary, and was nominated for that 
—. Nad Bartley Campbell, the American play- 
wright. 

During the fiscal year ending April 30, 1940, the 
Annual Report shows that Actors’ Fund of America 
received from all sources $146,892.07; and expended 
$158,149.78. The cost of distributing relief is ap- 
proximately 17 cents on each dollar. 

It should be remembered that the Actors’ Fund 
of America is a ‘‘national’’ institution, and the 
appeals for financial aid come from every section 
of our country. It is a theatrical charity and not 
a benefit society. Annual dues are $2, and the 
paid-up membership is 1,807. 


An Official of the Institution 


The only support the Actors’ Fund has is by 
donations and bequests, augmented by benefit per- 
formances in principal cities throughout the theat- 
Tical season, and from its regular income from a 
limited endowment fund which is not sufficiént 
to make up the annual deficit. 

The Actors’ Fund Home was founded by Louis 
Aldrich, the fourth President of the Fund, and was 
opened at West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. 
Y., in May, 1902. The Institution was transferred 
to Englewood, New Jersey, in April, 1928. M. T. 
Joyce, Superintendent. 

The Percy Williams Home for Actors, Pine Acres, 
is at East Islip, Long Island, N..Y. The Directors 
are made up of Actors’ Fund Trustees and mem- 
bers of The Lambs, New York City. 

The Actors’ Fund of America has two burial 
places. The first was opened July 15, 1886, in the 
Cemetery of the Evergreens, Brooklyn; the second 
in Kensico Cemetery, Westchester County, in Sep- 
tember, 1925. 

The offices of the Actors’ Fund of America are at 
1619 Broadway, New York City. Daniel Frohman, 
President; Robert Campbell, Secretary. 


The Edwin Forrest Home, Philadelphia 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Edwin Forrest Home, established by the will 
of the famous actor of that name, is located in his 
native city of Philadelphia, on Parkside Ave., near 
Belmont Drive, overlooking Fairmont Park. 

The institution, as provided in the will of the 
tragedian, is ‘for the support and maintenance of 
actors and actresses decayed by age or disabled by 
infirmity, who, if natives of the United States, 
shall have served at least five years in the the- 
atrical profession, and if of foreign birth, shall 
chave served in that profession at least ten years, 
whereof three years next previous to the appli- 
cation shall have been in the United States.’’ The 
will provided also that ‘‘after the number of in- 
mates therein shall exceed twelve, others to be ad- 
mitted shall be such only as shall receive the ap- 


proval of the majority of the inmates, as well as 
of the managers.” 
Home for private exhibitions. Among the Forrest 
relics in the edifice are his swords, rapiers, dirks, 


daggers, etc., always inspected with interest by ~ 


members of the profession. One handsome, short, 
Roman sword was originally the property of the 
French tragedian, Talma; Forrest had a some- 
what similar sword made for himself on which 
his name is engraved, while another belonged to 
Edwin Kean, another to John Philip Kemble. 
Edwin Forrest was born March 9, 1806, in the 
Old Southwark part of Philadelphia, and he died 
Dec. 10, 1872. The Home was first opened in the 
mansion on his Springbrook estate, in the north- 
ern end of the city, Oct. 2, 1876, and was trans- 
ferred to its present location, Sept. 27, 1928. 


1,930,000 Big Game Counted in U. S. Forests 


Enumerators of big game for the Agricultural 
Department reported (July 6, 1940) that they had 
counted 1,930,000 big game in the 161 national 
forests in the United States. The count was made 
during the Winter feeding season and the enumer- 
ators estimate that Spring births increased the 
total to more than 2,000,000. Forest rangers found 
that the animal population was increasing at the 
rate of 20 per cent a year with an increase of 282 


per cent since 1922. The census report said the 
overcrowding of deer and some other game in their 
forest homes had created a ‘‘slum problem com- 
parable to that in some of the nation’s cities. ‘‘The 
overcrowding has reached a stage where many of 
the animals face starvation on a number of 
tanges,’’ Dr. H. L. Shantz, chief of the division of 
wild life management of the Forest Service, re- 


ported. 
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Fastest Scheduled Trains in the World 
i. Source: The Railway Gazette, London, England 
ae (Figures are based on runs in summer of 1938) 
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1A Ne eae Portage...... ae 
.|La Crosse....... Sparta 0. a. ds 
.|N. ¥. Central. .|20th Centur € . 


.|Bikhart........./Toledo........ 133. 

ri Milwaukee..... Hiawatha.......|Portage......... ‘or Tishone 43, 
oat ORE Burlington... .. Re seat a en 1 

f enverite . icago. Galesbur; 162. 

_......./Pennsylvania. ../Broadway Li : Englewood . 140. 

Soo can Re ...|Golden Arrow Fort Wayne 64, 

Putcies Wi +e...../Crusader. Ww Jenkintown. 21. 

ONE: live & wo West Riding Ltad.|King’s Cross. Leeds. 185. 

emis New York Exp..|Granite City . Hillsbor ie 48 

-|No. 6.. Les beara ...]/MecCook.. 21. 

West Riding Ltd.|Leeds. 21.112! 185. 
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Railroad Train Speed Here and Abroad 683 
ELECTRIC TRACTION (over 68 m.p.h.) a 
Country Railway Train From To tants Time/Speed 


Miles | Min./m.p.h 


tat” gegen PROMOS w.oreteie a3 
(Mergellina 130.5 | 108 | 72.5 
S oe & G27... .| Milan. ek as cna Be hak -| 1385.6 | 113 }°72.0 
hE ee TAG ees te a.3% ae 
(Mergellina)..} 130.5 | 109 | 71.8 
BE GER ye Cas og Naples 
(Mergellina)../Rome.......... 130.5 | 110 | 71.2 
(Co Se ee ..[N. Philadelphia. . Newark........| 76.0 64 | 71.2 
-.|R 524 & 528..../Bologna........ IVALIRIN, a 22 atte 135.6 | 114 | 70.8 
: : e fas & 528. ere ROO Fa Bologna........| 60.2 51 | 70.8 
Aton ellina)../Rome.......... 130.5 | 111 | 70.5 
2 a Pennsylvania. . . poe ional & a fe 
roadway Ltd.)Newark........ N. Philadelphia.| 76.0 65 | 70.2 
BTADOS. 25.0... National (S.W.)/Sud Express Poitiers, . . A Asivouisme .<. er ae 60 | 70.1 
U.S. A........]/Pennsylvania. . -|Congressional. . . Baltimore Wilmington 68.5 59 | 69.7 
BME der ak ok Sn a ee ee aes R 525 & 527....|/Bologna.. Florence. . 60.2 52 | 69.4 
ner: 8. 1 ee Pennsylvania. Fel Pa Eg em: Elkton... Perryville 16.2 14 | 69.4 
=the AURA é -.:/Senator.........]Newark... .|N. Philadelphia 76.0 66 | 69.1 
Se ase: Pols me * Sep is PUM, os aca Elizabeth . SPAPORGON, <icn sk 42.6 37 | 69.1 
5 ai SoSane a a Ae Ae Bie Bes Newark. ....... Trenton. . ih Sal 42 | 68.7 
eee * ae bs ee eres i aes Wilmington. 68.5 60 | 68.5 
oP eee -[2 runs....:.....|Newark. . -|N. Philadelphia .| 76.0 67 | 68.1 


Sankh Fast Railway Hiri in the U. S. 


Source: Worid Almanac questionnaire 


Time, )MeP. 


Date Railroad Run Miles |H. M. S.| Hour 
May, 1893|N. Y. Central & H. R.......... Crittenden—"Empire State Exp.” 1 32/112.5 
April,1895 | Pennsylvania. -................ Camden—Atlantic ity -| 58.3 45 76.50 
Aug., 1895|Pennsylvania..............-.-- Landover—Anacosta. .. 5.1 3 02 
Mar., 1902| Burlington Route..,........... Eckley—Wray....... 14.8 9 98.7 
Jan., 1903|N. Y. Central&é H. R.......... Palmyra— Macedon. 4 7.29 4 109.35 
April,1904 | Michigan Central ............. IRMA EBRG. OS os Sas sip slates 2.73 2 105 
April, 1904 | Michi —_ CGMERL ab wat Ve yam Niagara Falls—Windsor......... 225.66] 3 11 70.7 
July, 1904 Pers opis & Reading......... Eg: Paxbor— Brigantine Junction. 4.8 2 30] 115.20 
July, 1904|G Western (England).......|P: “iy eS te Se sisats wares oe 118.5 | 1 24 84.6 
Oct., 1904 NY y Central & H. R.......... Croton—Ossining... ........... 3.51] 105 
June, 1905 | Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. | Chicago—Buffalo............... 523 7 3 69.27 
June, 1905|New York Central. ............ Chicago—New York..........;. 960.5 |15 56 60.28 
April,1911|* Magen Century Ltd.,” on L. Shore|Toledo—Elkhart................ 133 1 46, 75.2 
June, 1912/B. and Ohio, Newspaper Train. .. | Baltimore—Jersey City........-. 185.3 | 2 48% 66.0 
Mar., 1924 Santa Fe-N. Y. Central......... Los Angeles—New York City... ..|3198 69 46.25 
April, 1927 | Florida East Coasts dis cctact.. 7 Miami—st. Augustine. .......... 1 5 8 60.4 
June, 1927 |Pennsylvania. « | Washi n, D. C.—N. Y. City 224.513 7 72.0 
Jan., 1928 |New York Central Special Granite City, Ill—Berea. O...... 536.1 | 8 29 67.3 
May, 1932|London & North arcane oH Grantham—London...... 105.50} 1 40 -| 63.3 
June, 1932|Great Western inn ep . |Swindon—London........ 77 25 56 47) 81.6 
May, 1934|Chicago, Burlingto: ei . |Denver—Chicago (non-stop) 1015.31/13 5 44| 77.6 
July, 1934|Chicago, Milwactkee rz Paul. . |Chicago—Milwaukee...... 85.0 | 1 35| 75.46 
July, 1934/Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.. | Bdgebrook—Oakwood- 61.4 39 46) 92.62 
et 29S4 Union Pacific... ss... c.s 6. sees Dix-Potter—Nebraska 9 4 30) 120 
Oct,, 1934|Union Pacific-C. & MoWosle stay Los Angeles—Chicago. . «+» {2287 38 52 58.8 
Oct., 1934/Union Pacific. ...........-...-. Cheyenne—Omaha...........-.. 507 6 00 84 
Jan., 1935/Pennsylvania...........--.-.-+ Philadelphia—Washington....... 134 1 50 73.1 

~~) ae Bo ee eer yet hand Wi m—No. Pt., Md....... . 6 5 09 8 
April, 1935|N. Y. — & H. (New Haven).. | New Haven—Boston............ 156.8 | 2 23 65.78 
April, pean N. Y.. NIH te Fe eee Providence—Boston............-. 43.8 32 35] 80.65 
Oct., 1936 | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. .|Chicago—Denver.............2. 1017.23}12 12 27) 83.3 
May 1937 |Santa — ap RS Tie tek eas Chicago-Los Angeles, Calif....... 2228.6 |34 52 63.9 
weep 1Os7iSanta Fe oo ede wd cscs ee LaJunta, Col.-Dodge City, Kas...| 202.4 | 2 19 87.3 
Nov. 1939 Sys Rock Island and Pacific. .| Rock Island,Il).-Chicago.......... 181 2 55 65.5 


A three-coach train, equipped with two Maybach | minutes at a time, and that the train is able to 


iles an hour with ease. The Broad- 
Diesel engines of 600 horsepower each, set a speed | 2Verage 125 mi 

record of 134 miles an hour (June 26, 1939) on a | Way Limited, a tain of four ears: of the Penn: 
186-mile stretch of track between Berlin and Ham- an hour (June 12, 1905) for three miles under 
burg, Germany. The German railways reported | steam power through Ohio on its first run between 
that the streamliner held the high speed for 25 | New York and Chicago. 


Railroad Train Speed 


Time Time Time Time 
1 mile | Miles || 1 mile | Miles || 1 mile | Miles || 1 mile | Miles 
M . M. S. | pr. hr.|| M.S. |pr. hr. 


Time 


_ = eee 
ile | Miles | 1 mile 
Os pr. hr.| M. Ss. 


.00/0: 1: 1:40.. 36.00) |1:56 31.03 
197:3010 33 se 1:41 35.64|| 1:57 30.77, 
tl)l 99274 1: 1:42 35.29] |1:58 30.51 
"}) 192131 1: 1:43 34.95] 11:5: 130.25 
: :00 ii 1:44.. 34.61]|2:00 730.00 
80 1: 145 ets 34.29]|2:01. 29.75 
5.71 1: D248 02020 33.96||2:02...-}.: 29.52 
3.72 1: 47), rahe 33.641|2:04....|/ 129.03 
1.82 Ts 1:48)... ai. 33.33//2:06....].. 

0.00 1: £249" Chas 33.03||2:08....|.: 28.12 

78.26 1: 1:50's 0454 32.73] |2:10....|.. 27. 
76.59 Te W251... edt 43) (2:12... .].. 27,27 
75.00 1: 12522 2h" 32.14||2:14....].: 26.87 
0:49... .|. . 73.47 41 1:53... - 31-86 2:16 i 2) Bete 
02205.--: 76.99) i LIBS Genter 31.30||2:20....]. 25.72 


POL... .)s.70. 
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; 3 UNITED STATES 

Alameda-Oakland, Calif.; vehicular, under Inner 
Harbor, 4,500 ft. 

altimore, Md., railroad (Baltimore & Ohio)— 

Under Howard St., over 7,000 ft., 1894; (Penn- 

sylvania), under Hoffman St., 3,400 ft., 1871; 

under Wilson St. 4,960 ft., 1873; under Win- 

chester St., 2,190 ft., 1873. 

Bitter Root Mountains, Mont.—Idaho, 

10,100 ft. 

Busk-Ivanhoe, Colo.—Originally railroad, but now 

automobile highway, 9,600-ft., under Rocky Mts., 

at Continental Divide. 

Cascade, Wash,—Railroad (Great Northern), under 

Cascade Mts., 41,152 ft. (7.79 miles), straight as 

a rifle bore, 1929. 

2 beers Tenn.—Under Cumberland Mts. 8,000 


railroad, 


Detroit—(1) railroad (Mich. Central), under De- 


troit River to Windsor, Can., 2,668 ft. excl, 
approaches, 1910; (2) vehicular, under Detroit 
River, to Windsor, Can., 2,200 ft. excl. ap- 
proaches, 1930. 
Gallitzin—Railroad (Pennsylvania), under Alle- 
gheny Mts. at Gallitzen, Pa., 3,600 ft., 1854; 
also a parallel tube, 3,600 ft., 1904; also new 


Portage Tunnels, 1,610 ft., 1855. 
2 ‘Gumrnison, Col.—Irrigation, 6 miles, 1909. 
_ Hloosac, Mass.—Railroad, under Hoosac Mts., 434 
_miles, 1873. . 
Moffat, Colo.—Railroad (6.1 miles) (Denver & Salt 
- Lake)—under James Peak, Rocky Mts., at Con- 
___ tinental, 1927. Hast end of tube is 9,198 ft. above 
sea level. The railway cut-off leading to the 
tunnel was opened in June 1934. In driving the 
Railroad Tunnel the pioneer bore type of con- 
‘struction was used, in which a small tunnel 
parallel to and 75 feet from the Railroad 
Tunnel was driven simultaneously, with the 
fe pbendin’ in the Railroad Tunnel and used_ for 
power lines, transportation, etc. When the Rail- 
-r@ad Tunnel was completed the Pioneer Tunnel 
became available to Denver for use as a water 


tunnel. 

t. Roberts, Juneau, Alaska—1145 miles, 

w York City—Railroad, 3 (6 tubes) under Hud- 
son River, 10 (22 tubes) under East River, 2 
under the city, river to_river, and 3 (6 tubes) 
under Harlem River. Vehicular, 2 (3 tubes) 
under Hudson; under East River, 1 (2 tubes). 
There are 118 miles of tunnel now in use in 


m 
from 21 feet to 391 feet deep, and from six por- 
tals. The two longest tunnels are respectively 815 
and 9 miles long. The maximum depth of tunnel 
is about 500 feet. Put in service in 1890. 

_ Shandaken tunnel of the Catskill water supply 
ee carries the water of Schoharie creek under 

_ the Catskill mountains from the northerly side to 

_ the southerly side. It is 18 miles long, was driven 

neu from 1 portal and from 8 shafts from 260 to 647 feet 

] deep. Thé maximum depth of the tunnel below the 

Surface is about 2,200 feet. Put in service in 1924. 
At the other end of the Catskill system, deep under 
e Boroughs of The Bronx, Manhattan, Queens 
and Brooklyn, there are two distributing tunnels 
(called City Tunnels), which now distribute 
atskill water and will distribute Delaware water 
the different parts of the City. Oity Tunnel 

. 1 is 18 miles long and from 15 feet to 11 feet 
diameter. It was driven from 25 shafts and 


Bergen Hill—Railroad, Delaware, Lackawan 
> pWwestern (4280 ft.) in N. J. pari 
\ er _ Kingswood—Railroad, Baltimore & Ohio, 
4211 ft.) In Allegheny Mountains,.W. Va. 
Constructed in 1910. 
Kennerdell—Railroad, Pennsylvania (3500 ft.), in 
_ Pennsylvania, constructed 1913-1915. 


Noted Tunnels in U. S. and 


Important Tunnels of the World 
Source: Railroad and Other Records 


(Figures in parentheses show length and year completed or put in operation) 


TAFT—(8750 ft.) In the Bitter Root Mountains. 
Constructed in 1908-1909 for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound Railroad. 


Pittsburgh—Vehicular, under Mt: Washington, 
5,889 ft., 1924. d : ‘ 
St. Clair--Under St. Clair River from Sarnia, Ont., <6 


to Port Huron, Mich., 2 miles; opened 1891. .. 
Southern Pacifié and Central Pacific Railroad 
tunnels: Chatsworth Park, through Coast Range ¢ 
Mountains, in Los Angeles County, Cal., 1.4 . 
miles; San Fernando, through Spur 1.32 miles; 
Siskiyou, on Shasta Line, 3,107.7 ft. long; began | 
operation Oct. 5, 1887; Shasta, 3,654.6 ft. long; 
operation began Sept. 1, 1926; Norden, on the © g 
Ogden route, in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, : 
between Norden and Eder, built on a tangent; Lt. 
10,325 feet long, opened to traffic on Oct. 15, 1925. it. 
Strawberry—Through the Wasatch Mountains. : 
Sutro—Drains the Comstock Lode in Nevada, 442 : 
miles; opened 1879: ‘ 
NADA : _ 
Connaught—Through Selkirk Mountains, under c 
Rogers Pass, British Columbia; on Canadian & 
Pacific Railway, double track, five miles long, ae 
completed 1916. a Ate 
Spiral—The tunnels on the Canadian Pacific Rail- — 
way, between Hector and Fields, B. C., con- . 
sist of two spiral tubes, the westerly, 3,255 feet 
long, under Cathedral Mountain; and the east- . 
erly, 2,921 feet long, under Mt. Ogden, with the 
’ Kicking Horse River between. 


ENGLAND 

Liverpool-Birkenhead Vehicular—Under the River 

Mersey. Opened by the King in 1934; bored 

through solid rock; distance from Old Haymarket, 

Liverpool, to Chester St., Birkenhead, 2.13 miles. — 
Blackwell—Under River Thames, England, 116 

miles; opened 1897. ; f 
Severn—From Monmouthshire to Gloucestershire, 

England, 445 miles; opened 1886. ne 
Totley—334 miles. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
Alberg—Under the Alps at the Arl Mountains an 
extends from Langen to St. Anton, 634 miles; 
opened 1884. ‘ % 
Col des Montets—On the electric railway from 

Fayet, France, to the Swiss frontier; length, 
1882 meters (about 11/6 miles); opened in 191) 
Loetschberg—Through the Alps, in Oberland, 
Switzerland, 47,685 feet; opened June 20, 1913, 
costing nearly $10,000,000. 5 re 
Mont Cenis—Italy to France, under the Col de 
Frejus, 42,150 feet, opened 1871. a 
Mont d’Or—Between ance and Switzerland; ci 
o 


was bored through October 2, 1913. The tunnel — 
ierces the Jura Mountains from Fresni - 
wore and es ba oe Hine: ox Le. 
ice~Cuneo—Under the Alps; opened for 1 
traffic in 1928. There are 2 funnels on the er 
one of 5,939 metres, at the Col de Braus: one of 
3,888 metres under Mont Grazian. 4 ; 
see hae e ee Moumtalngs from Pau 
» to nfranc, in ia miles 
st."Gotliard—Through th 6 
. Gothard— ough the Alps, connects a= 
aged LgiRe: in 7a $8007 tenes . 
, opened on May 27, : | Faee te 
$25,800,000; ‘néw electrified. ; eS 
on—' oug. e Ss, 64,971 feet; I 
5; twin tunnel opened in 1921; electrified set 
Wasserfluh—In the Alps, between Bunnadern 
and Lichtensteig, Switz., 2 miles, opened 1909. 
Italy—Railway double-track tunnel under Etru- 
scan Appennine Mountain range; length, 11.3 _ 
miles; gun in 1920, finished in 1930; cost 
$100,000,000, including ‘the other tunnels 6n the 
61 miles of electrified railway connecting Bologna 
and Florence; dedicated in April, 1934: 98 work-_ 
men lost their lives during construction. ; 
Vosges—In France President Albert Lebrun for- 
mally opened, on Aug. 8, 1937, the Vosges Tunnel, + 
which provides a new’ access to the recovered _ 
province of Alsace. The tunnel is nearly seyen 
miles long and Was bored for approximately 
two miles through solid granite. It extends 
from Saint-Die to Sainte-Maria-Aux-Mines > 
25 feet wide and 20 feet high and jis equippe: 
oe ae track, The maximum grade is 16 
Trans-Andine Ry. (South America) Tunnel—3.¢ 
yards long, 10,512 feet above sea vat aa i rds 
direct communication between Valparais n 
Rene Epo gpened Stee eee: ; 
a ass—India, Quetta and 2 
Otira—In New Zealand, 51% miles. pa s * 
th OF 


. 
. 


i 
% 
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Fastest Ocean Passages by Ships and Power Vessels 
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Fast Ocean Passages by Ships 


BY SAILING VESSELS 


Columbus, in 1492, sailed from Spain (Palos) 
to the Gulf of Mexico in 70 days, Aug. 3 to Oct. 
12. The best day’s run was 200 miles. His flag- 
ship was the Santa Maria. The other vessels 
Were the Pinta and the Nina. From Palos they 
went to the Canary Islands, and it was not until 
Sept. 6 that they left the Island of Gomera. They 
were not out into the open sea until Sept. 9. His 
Second voyage, in 1493, from Cadiz, Spain, to 
Dominica, in the West Indies (Sept. 25-Nov. 3) 
was made in 40 days, but the land-to-land passage 
Was only 21 days; his third, to Trinidad (May 30- 
July 31) in 1497, in 62 days; his fourth and last, 
to Honduras, in 1502 (May-July) in about 62 days, 
but the land-to-land time (May 26-June 15) was 
but 20 days. 

The American-built, British-owned ship, James 
Baines, sailed 21 nautical miles (Knots) an hour, 
for several hours—a record. She sailed from Bos- 

? Has Light to Rock Light, Liverpool, in 12 days, 
ours. 

The Flying Cloud twice made the voyage from 
New York to San Francisco, around Cape Horn, 
in 89 days. The ‘‘medium’’ clipper, Andrew 
Jackson, did it in 89 days. “ . 
* The British tea-cl_pper, Thermopylae, sailed in 
1854 from Liverpool, England, to Melbourne, 
Australia, in 63 days, 18 hours, 15 minutes. 

The Northern Light, ‘‘medium’’ clipper, sailed 
from San Francisco to Boston in 76 days, 6 hours. 
aa run north from Cape Horn was made in 

lays. 

Fhe clipper Red Jacket, built at Rockland, Me., 
sailed from N. Y. to Liverpool in 13 days, 1 hour, 


25 minutes. The packet ship, Yorkshire, in Nov., 
ae Sailed from Liverpool to New York in 16 


ays. 

The Surprise was one of the first clippers built 
outside New York. She was designed by Samuel 
Pook, then only 23, and built at East Boston by 
Samuel Hall, She was only 1,006 tons register, 
but solidly built and fairly sharp in the bows. 
Her bowsprit was 30 inches diameter and extended 
35 feet from the stem, nearly a fifth of her own 
length. Beneath that bowsprit was a gilded 
eagle. She carried about 1,800 tons of cargo, and 
her complement at first consisted of four mates, 
two boatswains, carpenter, sailmaker, steward, 
two cooks, thirty able bodied seamen, six ordinary 
seamen, and four boys. In one round voyage, from 
New York to San Francisco and from Hong Koni 
to London with tea, the Surprise earned a ne 
profit of $50,000 over and above her expenses and 
her own cost to build! 

The ship Starr King once sailed from 50 de- 
grees south to the Golden Gate in 36 days, a rec- 
ord. She was 8 days more getting into San 
Francisco, owing to fog. The Golden Fleece took 
only 1215 days from the Equator to within 200 
miles of San Francisco. Those 200 miles took 
her another week. 

The Atlantic, in the race for the German Em- 
Peror’s Cup, in 1905, sailed from Sandy Hook to 
the Lizard, England, in 12 days, 4 hours, 1 min- 
ute and 19 seconds; 3,013 nautical miles, average 
speed 10.31 knots. The best day’s run was 341 
nautical miles. In 1928 she crossed from En- 
gland in 23 days. The Yankee came from Bishop 
Rock to Boston Light in 1936, in 22 days, 6 
hours, 7 minutes. 


BY STEAMSHIPS AND OTHER POWER VESSELS 


The first steamship to cross the Atlantic was 
the Rising Sun, in 1818; built in Britain by Lord 
Cochrane. She voyaged to South America. 

The first American ship to use steam in cross- 
ing an ocean was the Savannah, 350 tons, built 
at New York City, which left Savannah, Ga., on 
May 24, 1819, and reached Liverpool in 26 days, 
during 18 of which she used her side-paddles. 
She was a sailing vessel with steam auxiliary. 

The Great Western, on her maiden voyage from 
Bristol, England, to New York, covered the dis- 
tance in April, 1838, in 15 days. Her best record 
was 10 days, 10 hours, 15 minutes. 

The Britannia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, 
came from Liverpool to New York in 14 days, 8 
hi 


1 hour, 
days, 


an hour. 
xnthe foregoing records, since and including 


1856, are between New York and Queenstown, 


2,780 nautical miles. 

Se Deukechian , in Sept., 1900, went from 
Sandy Hook, New York, to Plymouth, England, 
in 5 days, 7 hours, 38 minutes. The Leviathan, 
Oct. 4-10, went from New York to Cherbourg in 
5 days, 6 hours, 21 minutes, at an average speed 
a knots. 

gee ra ., 1933, the Italian Steamship, Rex, 
crossed, the Atlantic, from Gibraltar to Ambrose 
Light, New_York Harbor, 3,181 miles, in 4 days, 
13 hours, 58 minutes. 

The Europa of the North German Lloyd Line, 
on her maiden voyage, went, in 1930 (Mch. 20- 
25), from_ Cherbourg Breakwater, France, 
‘Ambrose Channel Lightship, New York Harbor 
(3,157 nautical miles), in 4 days, 17 hours, 6 min- 
G01 Te uly, 1933, she covered that route (3,149 
miles) in 4 days, 16 hours, 48 minutes (average 
27.92). En Une 1933, Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,196 
me in 4 days, 19 hours, 57 minutes (average 
27.56). 


e Bremen, of the North German Lloyd Line, 
Bence maiden voyage, went in 1929 (July 18-22) 


‘ear ae 


from the Breakwater at Cherbourg to the Ambrose 
Channel Lightship, (approximately 3,164 nautical 
tiles) in 4 days, 17 hours, 42 minutes, at an aver- 
age speed of 27.83 knots, or nautical miles, an hour. 
She returned to Plymouth, 3,082 miles, in 4 days, 
14 hours, 30 minutes (average 27.91). In July, 1933, 
Ambrose tO Cherbourg; 3,199 miles, in 4 days, 16 
hours, 15 minutes (average 28.51). In Nov., 1934, 
Cherbourg to Ambrose, 3,092 miles, in 4 days, 14 
hours, 27 minutes (average 28.00). 

The Queen Mary, Cunard White Star liner on her 
Maiden voyage, May-June, 1936, went from Cher- 
bourg to Ambrose, 3,158 miles, in 4 days, 12 hours, 
24 minutes (average 29.13). She returned, Ambrose 
to Cherbourg, 3,198 miles, in 4 days, 15 hours, 15 
minutes (average 28.74). 

On Aug. 8, 1938, the Queen Mary arrived in New 
York port, having come from Bishop’s Rock, off 
Southampton, to Ambrose, 2,907 miles in 3 days, 
21 hours, 48 minutes (average 30.99). Bishop’s 
noe is 126 miles nearer to Ambrose than is Cher- 

urg. 

On the return trip, the Queen Mary traveled 
from Ambrose to Bishop Rock, 2,938 miles, in 3 
days, 20 hours, 42 minutes (average 31.69). 

The French liner, Normandie, on her maiden trip 
to New York, May 29-June 3, 1935, went the 2,971 
miles in 4 days, 3 hours, 13 minutes, 38 seconds 
(average 29.94). Returning to Europe she covered 
the 3,015 miles in 4 days, 3 hours, 25 minutes 
(average 30.31). 

In July-Aug. 1937 the Normandie went 2,906 
miles, westbound, Bishop’s Rock to Ambrose, in 3 
days, 23 hours, 2 minutes (average 30.58). 

In Aug., 1937 the Normandie covered the east 
bound course, 2,936 miles, in 3 days, 22 hours, 7 
minutes (average 31.20). 

The light cruiser Omaha, of the U. S. Navy, in 
1923 (May 8-11), steamed from Diamond Head, 
Oahu, Hawaii, to the San Francisco Light Vessel, a 
distance of 2,091 miles, in 3 days 3 hours 40 minutes 
40 seconds. The average speed was 27.76 miles an 


hour. 

The U. S. S. Memphis, which brought Capt. 
(now Col.) Charles A. Lindbergh back to the 
United States after his airplane flight from New 
York (Mineola) to Paris (Le Bourget), left Cher- 
bourg, France, at 4:35 p.m. (Zone-1) June 4, 1927, 
and arrived abeam of Cape Henry Light (Dela- 
) at 4:00 p.m. (Zone plus 5) June 10, 
1927; a distance of 3,320 nautical miles at an aver- 
age speed of 22.21 knots for the run, Captain H. 
E. Lackey, U. S. N., was in command of the ship. 

The U. S. warship, Lexington, left her anchor- 
age at San Pedro, Calif., at 1.01 p.m., on June 9, 
1928, and arrived at Diamond Head Light, Hono- 
lulu at 11.08 a.m., on June 12—2,226 nautical miles 
in 72 hours, 36 minutes; an average speed of 30.66 
nautical miles an hour. 
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Fastest Trips Around the World 


Magellan’s ships sailed around the 


1519-1522. rou 
world from Seville, Spain, and back again in 1,083 
days, from Sept. 20, 1519, to Sept. 8, 1522. One 
ship out of five returned to Seville with 35 of 
280 men surviving. Later four others got back. 
Magellan was killed in the Philippines. 

 . 1872.. A fictitious journey by Phileas Fogg in 
Jules Verne’s novel, 80 days, Oct. 2 to Dec. 20. 

1889. Nellie Bly, 72 days, 6 hours, 11 minutes. 

1890. George Francis Train of New York, 67 
days, 12 hours, 3 minutes. . : 
1901. Charles Fitzmorris, Chief of Police of 
Chicago, 60 days, 13 hours, 29 minutes. 

1903. J. W. Willis Sayre, Seattle, Wash. 54 

, 9 hours, 42 minutes. Henry Frederick, 54 
7 hours, 2 minutes. 
Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days, 19 hours, 


15 hours actual flying time.) : 

1926. Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 
The World of New York, 28 days, 14 hours, 36 
minutes, 5 seconds. Their mileage, by train and 
motor car, was 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 

8,000. 


4928. John Henry Mears and Capt. C. B. D 


Collyer, 23 days, 15 hours, 21 minutes, 3 seconds, 
_ They left New York (June 29,) by seaplane and 
overtook the Olympic off Long Island. From Cher- 


‘ bourg, July 5, they flew across Europe and Asia, 


1929. 
left Friedrichshafen, Germany, (July 31,) reached 


of 1960 miles in 16 hours, 12 


‘reaching Tokio on (July 11.) They travelled by 
steamer to Vancouver, British Columbia, (July 
20) and flew thence to New York City, arriving 
July 22. . : 

German dirigible balloon, Graf Zeppelin, 


Lakehurst, N. J., Aug. 4,) left Lakehurst, Aug. 8, 


5 a ‘reached Friedrichshafen, (Aug. 10,) left there Aug. 
14 and reached Tokio, Japan, 


a (Aug. 19,) left there 
(Aug. 23,) and reached Los Angeles, Cal., (Aug. 
26,) left there (Aug. 27,) and reached Lakehurst 


Bt (Aug. 29,) left there (Sept. 1,) and reached Fried- 


Tichshafen (Sept. 4.) ‘Approximate distance coy- 
ered 21,700 miles; time from Friedrichshafen to 
_ Friedrichshafen (Aug. 10-Sept. 4) 20 days, 4 hours. 
1931. Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 
- Harold Gatty, navigator) around the northern air 
circumference of the world (15,474 miles) in 8 
days, 15 hours, 51 minutes—June 23 at 4:56 a.m., 


ef DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 
1928, The Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen, 
- Germany (Oct. 11, at 2.a.m.), and arrived at Lake- 


hurst, N. J. (Oct. 15, at 5:38 p.m.), having flown 


,630 miles in 4 days, 15 hours, 46 minutes. The 
raf Zeppelin made the trip by the way of Spain, 
he Ma@eiras and Bermuda. 
1936. The Hindenburg left Frankfort on the 
Main, Germany (June 30, at 12:29 a.m.) and 
reached Lakehurst (July 2 at 3:46 a.m.) making 
the trip in 51 hours, 17 minutes. The dirigible 
made the run over the Atlantic Ocean from Lands 
End, Northern Ireland, to Land Fall, over Labrador, 
in 22 hours, 50 minutes, after passing over the 
southern tip of Greenland. The Hindenburg left 
akehurst (Aug. 9, at 10:35 p.m.) and reached 
ankfort (Aug. 11 at 5:28 p.m.) in 42 hours, 53 
The ocean (1,690 nautical miles) was 

crossed in 16 hours, 53 minutes. 

‘ _ AIRPLANES 
1919 U.S. Navy Seaplane NC4, Commander Al- 
bert C. Read and crew, flew from Newfoundland 
to Lisbon, Portugal, via the Azores. (May 16-27). 
han Alcock and A. W. Brown flew non-stop from, 
ewfoundland to Ireland, (June 14-15) a di tangé 

minutes. 

1925 Commander John Rodgers, U.S.N. and 
_ efew, flew from San Francisco Bay to within 100 


miles of the Hawaiian Islands in September, drifted 


nine days and were rescued. 
 _ 1926 Lieutenant Commander Richard Evelyn 
_ Byrd, U.S.N., flew from Spitzbergen to the North 
- Pole and return (May 9). Amundsen-Ellsworth- 
Nobile expedition flew from Spitzbergen over the 
North Pole to Barrow, Alaska, in a dirigible land- 
ing at Teller, Alaska, after having been lost over 
_ the Arctic area for seventy-eight hours. (May 12.) 
1927 Charles A. Lindbergh flew from Mineola, 
N. Y, to Paris, 3,600 miles, in 33 hours, 30 minutes 
May 20-21.) Clarence Chamberlin and Charles Le- 
3 1 


a Fast Ocean Passages by Air 


to. July 1, at 8:45 p.m. : P ‘ 

1933. Monoplane, Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, 
alone), around the northern air circumference of 
the world .(15,596 miles) in 7 days, 18 hours, 49% 
ee 15, at 5:10 a.m., to July 22, a 

-59144 p.m. 

James Mattern, a Texas airman, left Floyd Ben- 
nett Field (5:20 a.m., June 3,) and flew non-stop 
to Jomfruland, near Oslo (Norway); and thence, 
via Post’s 1931 route, to Moscow, and across 
Siberia to Khabarovsk, where, on June 13, he left 
in bad weather for Nome, but had to turn back. 
On June 14 he started again and got as far as the 
Anadyr River, in Northeast Siberia (750 miles west 
of Nome) where he was forced down and his plane 
cracked up. He was rescued, injured, by fur trad~ 
ers. A Russian plane took him (July 20) to 
Nome, and thence an American plane landed him 
at Floyd Bennett Field on July 30. 

1936. Three N. Y. City newspaper reporters left 
that city (Sept. 30,) each for a trip around the 
world to test the commercial flying routes. All 
went to Lakehurst, N. J., to board the Zeppelin 
Hindenburg, which took off at 11:17:27 p.m. 

The first to finish the trip was H. R. Ekins of the 
New York World-Telegram and the other Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. He returned at 11:14:20 a.m. 
Monday, Oct. 19, having made the trip approxi- 


mately 25,654 miles from Lakehurst to Lakehurst in 


18 days, 11 hours, 14 min. and 33 sec. The gross 
elapsed time from The World-Telegram building 
which he left at 8:17:30 p.m., back to it was 18 
days, 14 hours, 56 min., 30 sec. The total flying. 
time was 8 days, 10 hours, 26 min., and the aver- 
age flying speed 127 m.p.h. EkKins’ course was: 
By the Hindenburg to Frankfort, Germany; by 
Royal Dutch Airline to Batavia; by Netherlands 
Indian Airways to Manilla; by Pan American Air- 
ways to Alameda, Cal.; by United Airlines to 
Burbank, Cal., by T. W. A. to Newark, N. J. 

1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by four 
technical assistants, left New York City, (7:26 
p.m., July 10,) and flew around the world via Paris, 
Moscow, U. S. S._ R..; Omsk, U. S. S. R.; Yakutsk, 
U. S. 'S._R.; Fairbanks, Alaska; Minneapolis, 
Minn., and landed in New York City at 2:34,10 
Pp.m., completing the trip of 14,824 miles in 3 
days, 19 hours, 8 minutes and 10 seconds, 

1939. Mrs. Clara Adams of New York City 
departed from Port Washington, L. I. N. Y. (June 
28) on the flying boat Dixie Clipper of the Pan 
American line and landed at Newark Airport (July 
15), completing the around the world trip by air 
in 16 days, 19 hours, 4 minutes. 


vine flew from Mineola, N. Y. to Eisleben, Ger- 
many, 3,911, in 42 hours, 31 minutes (June 4-6.) — 

1928 Charles Kingsford-Smith flew from Oak- 
land, Cal. to Australia, 8,000 miles, 
(June-July.) 

1931 Wiley Post and Harold Gatty crossed from 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, to England, 2,200 
miles in 16 hours, 17 minutes (June 23-24.) 

1932 Mrs. Amelia Earhart Putnam flew from 
Harbor Grace to Ireland 2,02614 miles in 14 hours, 
at es (May 20-21.) 

Henry T. Merrill and John S. Lambe fle 
from Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. Y. to aes ace 
Airdrome, London, in 20 hours, 59 minutes re 
9-10.) They left Southport, England, with, corona- 
tion photographs and reached Brooklyn in 24 hours, 
22 minutes, 25 seconds, after a brief landing at 
Squantum, Mass. (May 13-14.) Mikhail Grom- 
off, Andrey Yumasheff and Sergei Danilin, Russian 
aviators, flew non-stop from Moscow to. § 
Jacinto, Cal., approximately 6,262 miles, in 
ris 2 minutes, via the North Pole route (July 


/*1938 Douglas G. Corrigan flew his nine-year-old 


$900 plane from Floyd Bennett Field, Br r 
N. ¥. to Baldonnel Airfield, Dublin, in a8 hens: 
13 minutes (July 17-18.) British Imperial Airways 
28 ae ge ey» completed apo East-to- 
S €) ‘om Foynes, Irelan Mo i 
20 hours, 19 minutes. (July 20-21.) hee 


1949, ‘The Yankee Clipper of Pan American Air- ' 


ways flew from LaGuardia Field, New York Mu: 
pal Airport, to Lisbon, Portgual (April 1-2, 1940) 
in 18 hours 35 minutes flying time. 
time was 21 hours 56 minutes. he return tr 
east-west, was made in 25 hours 1 minute 1 
elapsed time of 27 hours 43 minutes. Th 
trip flying time was 43 hours 36 minutes, 
American Clipper flew from Lisbon to New -York 
(April 15-16, 1940) in 23 hours 23 minutes. 


in three hops. — 


May. 


an 
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: Great Ocean Steamships 
A et = a a SE SL RR aaa REN Reed 


Great Ocean Steamships and Motorships 


Source: Lloyd's 1940-41 Register of Shipping 


(Note—The length is from the stem to the fore part of the rudder post.) 


Reg. Br 

Nam . Reg. 
e Ton. |L’sth dth Dpth Name __| Ton. L’gth cy Dpth 
Ft.In.|Ft In.|Ftin Ft.in, 
Queen Elizabeth, Br...... rt In.|Ft In. | Ft.In. 
a yng laa 85.000 o8i aliie al as *Neptunia, It........... 19,475/589 7] 76 5] 45 1 

f 57 6/| *J. v Oldenbarnevelt, H ..|19,429/586 2] 74 
Queen Mary, 1S RS eo Ren aay 6) 68 5||Tonan Macu No. 2, Jap..|19,425|534 8] 74 0 3 8 
BE Ma vackt ; 101 9} 48 2|| Monticello, U. S. 19,361/68 

pee Th: << oe oon 51,062/879 9) 97 0] 30 7||*M vy St. Aldegonde, Hol.|19/355 Sse 2 48 38 i 
Fa ae i 2 ; ars 49,746 890 2/102 1] 48 0||Tonan Maru, No. 3; Jap .|19,210|534 8) 74 0] 56 8 
g at el avo a, It. PR es 48,502/814 6| 96 1) 32 4|| Windsor Castle, Br....... 19,141/661 3) 72 5) 41 6 
moo rag al Bane Ses 44,786|868 7| 97 0} 49 7|| Arundel Castle, Br....... 19,118/66% 3) 72 5) 41 6 
Tie ae Prainee, Fr 3 hog rt a : = 3 ee : ke beta It........../18,765/570 2| 74 2) 35 9 
-|42, aurentic, Br............ . 
paw Amsterdam, Holl. .|36,287|713 7| 88 3} 50 0|| Ceramic, br. BA arin ot 18713 re i 53 4 3 4 
fA ts Br 35,739|739 4) 89 4) 51 7|| *Oslofjord, Nor.......... 18/673|563 5| 73 4] 34 ne 
t e ie U.S. 440/772 7| 93 5) 30 4|| De Grasse, Fr........... 18,435|552 1) 71 4| 42 3 
yee t 30,816}705 6) 82 8) 38 9]| Mount Vernon, U.S... ../18,372/685 4| 72 2] 40 5 
Be Augustus, Tt. -|30,418|710 9) 82 8] 46 5]| Scharnhorst, Ger. -|18,184|625 6| 74 1] 41:0 
Soar re -|30,000/656 2] 87 9} 30 5|| Gneisenau, Ger. -|18,160|}625 6} 74 1| 41 4 
Giacypais Few fae Bulgoe 2] 229) a8 gare See HR AEERS BI HA 8 ae 

eo? Ae eS - a ~ 1 
3Stockhoim, a 28,000/642 8} 83 2] 35 4 Monteray, U.S. iso $04 H 79 3 39 3 
a Aa SE Se aioe 683 6) 82 4) 48 6/| Lurline, U.S...... ..-|18,009/604 0) 79 3) 30 5 
Cap GANA IGP... a5. 0 5 7,561/643 6) 84 6] 41 9// Conte Rosso, It..........|17,879|588 2) 74 2) 35 9 
*Dominion Monarch, pe ar. 155|657 6) 84 8) 44 4/| Kosmos, Nor............ 17,801|554 1) 77 2} 49 6 
*Capetown Castile, Br. 2 7,000}702 9) 82 5] 42 0|| *Reina del Pacifico, Br...|17,702/551 3] 76 3| 37 8 
BOPUBTNG, ESE. ws as. --|26,943/ 683 6) 82 4| 48 6!) *Nissin Maru No. 2, Jap. .|17,553/537 0] 74 0] 48 8 
Em press of Japan, Br. 26,032}644 0} 83 8) 44 5/|*Aramis, Fr............. 7,537|543 5) 69 6) 33 6 
Andes RRS 0 aug sh wikis ms 25,689/643 3] 83 5] 43 6|| Potsdam, Ger........... 7,528|604 7| 74 2) 40 7 
*Athlone Castle. Br. -|25,564/696 0) 82 5) 41 4 *Kamakura Maru, Jap...{17,526|560 0| 74 0} 42 5 
*Sterling Castle, Br...... 25,550}696 0) 82 5) 41 4/| *Aorangi, Br............ 17,491|580 1] 72 2| 43 4 
Wilhelm Gustloff, Ger .. .|25,484|650 4| 77 4| 26 *Pretoria Castle, Br...... 17,392|570 7| 76 4) 39 5 
It |24'47 1} 79 8} 29 5||*Durban Castle, Br..... 17,388|570 7| 76 4) 39 5 
4| 79 8| 24 4/| Matsonia, U.S.......... 17,226|554 0) 83 2) 30 7 
4] 86 3] 33 3||*Felix Roussel, Fr........ 17,083|575 3] 68 3) 44 1 
4) 86 3) 33 3]| Caledonia, Br....... 17,046|553 0] 70 4/ 38 7 
5| 77 4| 43 5||*Dempo, Ho 17,024|551 0] 70 4| 41 6 
2) 78 3| 27 2\|| *Baloeran, Holl... 17,001|551 0} 70 4] 41 6 
1} 78 2) 50 1||*Tatuta Maru, Jap. 16,975/560 0} 72 0] 42 5 
5} 82 3) 33 6||*Asama Maru, Jap. 16,975|560 0| 72 0] 42 5 
5} 82 2) 33 6|| Kosmos II, Nor... . .|16,966|/553 4] 77 2| 37 6 
6| 76 3) 46 3|| Empress of Asia, Br...... 16,909|570 1| 68 2) 42 0 
3} 82 2) 33 6|| Empress of Russia, Br... .|16,810|/570 2] 68 2| 42 0 
% 3} 82 2) 33 7|| California, 0| 70 4| 38 8 
23,371 3} 82 2) 33 7||*Nissin Maru, Jap 0; 74 0} 48 8 
Conte Biancamano, It... .|23,255}650 9| 76 1) 27 5|| *Milwaukee, Ger. 6) 72 4 2 
Queen of Bermuda, Br... -|22' 575}553 4| 76 7) 39 0}| Ranchi, B 5) 71 3) 34 2 
Monarch of Bermuda, Br. .|22,424/553 2| 76 7| 39 0||*St. Louis, Ger 8| 72 4) 42 1 
COW VOLE, GOP once ss oe oe 22/337 1645 6| 72 4| 42 1|| *Rangitata, Br 0) 70 2} 381 
Strathmore, Br.......... 22;283'638 7| 80 2| 33 1||*Rangi 0} 70 2} 38 1 
bie Vane Sor is 7| 80 2| 33 1)|| *Rangitiki, Br 0| 70 2) 38 1 
0 5) 78 5| 40 5|/| Ranpura, Br 3) 71 3) 43 2 
6| 72 4| 42 1]| Pretoria, 8) 72 5) 31 5 
640 5) 78 5) 40 5|| Windhuk, Ger. 8) 72 5) 31 5 
0| 81 3) 28 2||*Patria, Ger. 3) 74 1] 36 4 
0| 76 1| 46 3||Rajputana, Br. 7| 71 3) 43 4 
5) 80 2) 49 1|) Narkunda, 4) 69 4) 44 5 
9| 75 2) 41 5||Rimutaka, Br 6| 72 0) 38 5 
0| 77 9| 42 2|| Westernland, Ger 4| 67 8| 40 9 
8| 74 3) 47 8|| Montcalm, 5) 70 2| 40 2 
si 4| 41 3] Monnet Bs 1 38 

e ‘ 
gi 4) 33 6) clans $134) 38 8 
‘amero’ 

3| 80 2) 40 4||*Chris. Huy; ae Holl... .|16,287|551 4) 68 8} 36 2 
Argen’ 4| 80 3) 20 5/| Lancastria, Br........... 16,243/552 8] 70 4) 34 8 
ree! oo. fees nc Se 5 4) 80 3} 20 5 Cena, De eS ta re 15.784|541 6] 73 3) 41 9 
Franconia, Br..........- 20,175|601 3) 73 7| 40 6|| Almanzora, Br........... 5,551|570 0| 67 3) 33 3 
Duchess ot Bedford, Br.. ||20;123/581 9| 75 2| 41 7 President J “paee U.s 5,543/600 0) 65 3) 23 1 
*Carnarvon Castle, Br. 201221661 1] 73 5| 41 7 i : Sa oe 5,507|550 3| 67 3) 43 0 
Duchess of Atholl, Br ,119|582 0| 75 2) 41 7|| Arandora Star, Br........ 15,501|512 8] 68 3] 42 5 
* ck Castle, Br 20,107|651 5] 75 5| 37 4)| Orbita, Br.............. 15,495|550 3) 67 3) 43 0 
ROPOUMCGH, TSE co'n «oon 00 ow ,097|638 2} 75 3) 33 1|| Véeendam, Holl.......... 15,450|550 2) 67 3) 41 1 
*K holm, Swed....... 20,067|594 9| 78 2) 37 8|| Volendam, Holl. 15,434|550 2) 67 3) 32 6 
Orfo oe SEE PSA A 632 2| 75 4| 33 1 la, 1 1} 64 1) 37 0 
Oronsay, Br..........--. 20,043/633 6) 75 2) 33 0 a 3] 72 2) 44 1 
Otranto, Br... 7... 2 20,026/632 0| 75 2) 32 9 5) 67 3) 50 3 
Duchess of ea Br.|20,022|581 9| 75 2] 41 7 3] 70 3) 42 3 
Duchess of York, Br... . .|20,021|581 9| 75 2| 41 7 3) 72 2) 441 
*Oranje, Holl..........- 20:017|613 9] 83 5| 32 4 3] 69 2] 34 8 
*Winchester Castle, Br...|20,012/631 6| 75 5) 37 5 9| 66 2| 41 7 
Lombardia, It...........|20,006|616 3 72 2| 40 2 5] 70 2) 42 3 
.|19,840/632 0} 75 2) 32 9 5| 70 2) 423 
19,761/600 7| 73 8) 40 7 1} 67 2) 41 8 
19,695/601 3] 73 7| 40 6 3) 67 3) 33 3 
19,627/586 1; 72 6) 41 5 7| 67 4| 441 
}19'597;601 5] 73 7| 40 7|| D’Artagnan, Fr..........|15, 5) 65 0] 41 4 
:|19'5071589 -7| 76 7| 45 5||*Dunnottar Castle, Br. ...115, '0071540 0] 71 9] 37 8 


*Motor ships. +Lloyd’s lists the tonnage as 27,000. 
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638. World’s Shipping - 
en etapa i Set ng a a 
The Merchant Fleets of the World 
Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping; figures’ cover vessels of 100 tons or over 


(SSA ee aay APES 2a Bes aes eee ; aceasta hgh a ees 
No. of| Gross On |No. of| Gross On_ |No. of} Gross On No.of| Gross 
jon 1 Ships Tonnage July 1 |Ships| Tonnage July 1 Ships Tonnage July 1 |Ships|Tonnage 
1892 .. .|31,983]23,672,698||1904. . .|29,283] 34,786,132|/1916 . . .|30,167|48,683,136 66,954,659 
1893 .. .|31,926| 24, +236,865||1905...|29,750 35,9 8,180 7 


i 52/30; 825||1921 te 31383 yes ate iat 

28/280|25,889,044||1909.. .|30,536] 41,447, 1921... 
“oR 26'543'360|11910.. .|30,053| 41,912,520] |1922 . . .133,935|64,370,786 
1 "*!/30;082| 43;144,909]|1923 | |:133,507|65, 166,238 


903... 28,901133,501,855, 1915... 30s 790) 49,261,769! 1927 .. .'32.175'65,192,9101|1939_. |29,763|68,509,432 
GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT FLEETS OF CHIEF NATIONS 


On July i U. S. Gr. Brit. (Germany| France | Japan (Norway|Holland| Italy |Belgium 
\ ons Tons Tons 
POLG 5 60 hae 2% 8, 389, 429/19, 541, 1368 4, 706. 1027 2, ak 728]1, 826 0 0682, 529, 188 1, 522, B47 1,736,545] 276,427 
1916 j 69,649 19,134,857 4,151,552 2'216,643 1,847,453 2:771,022 1,508,916 1,896,534] 272,160 
t 1917 8,871,037|19,637,418|3, 156,008]2,152,524|2,059,C01/2,307,164) 1,552,382 |1,757,605| 233,606 
1918 9,924,518}21,035,149]3,225,294/2,029,884/2,299,405] 1,806,576 1, 245/1,283,790} 193,538 
1919 12,907,300] 16,555,47113,503,380|2,233,631|2,325,266|1,857,82911,591,911|1,370,097| 313,276 
1920 ‘ 16,324,024}18,330,424| 672,671/3,245,194/2,995,878)2, saare ,848,348 |2,406,958] 464,65! 
1921..........{17,026,002]19,571,554| 717,450|3, 652, 249]3,354,806|2,584,058|2,225,787 |2,650,573| 551,031 
UES ee 16, 986,196)19, 1295, 637 1,887,408 31845 1792 3 586, 918 2} 600, 8612, "539" 713 |2,866,335]........ 
: . .|16,952, 018} 19,281,549/2,590, :073 3,737,244 3,604,147|2,551,912 2} 625,741 |3,033,742| 605,050 
3 2,953,671 3,498,233 '842,707 2; 05,39 3 2, "417 2,832,212| 560,597 
; 1/3,073,713]3,511,984/3,919,807|2.680,642|2,600,831 |3,028,661| 542,583 
’ 3,110,918|3,490,606|3,967,617/2.841,905| 2,564,904 | 3,240,630) 507,473 
4 3,363,046/3,469,980/4,033,304|2,824,225| 2,654,003 |3,483,383) 499,229 
4 3,777,251|3,344,465] 4, 139,815|2,968,207/2,816,705 (3,428,817) 492,609 
F :092,5 7378, 186, 224, +939, 1284, 29, 
4,092,552/3,378,663/4,186,652|3,224,493|2,939,067 |3,284,660| 529,043 
Y 4|4,229,235|3,530,879)|4,316,804|3,668,289|3,086,315 |3,331,226| 553,037 
4,254,601|3,566,227|4,276,341|4,065,506|3,118.170|3,335,673| 547,470 
. 4,164,842) 3,557,006) 4,255,014/ 4,166,839) 2,963,840 |3,390,572 7 44 
¢ 3,901, 274|3,512,219/4,258, 159|4,079,540/2,765,457 |3,149,807} 456,207 
4 3,690,990) 3,298,053 |4,072,707 |3,981,354|2,618,016 |2,928,396] 414,655 
te 3,703,662|3,025, 136|4,085,650/3,967,972|2,558,383 |2,884,406| 402,221 
3,718,417/3,002,455| 4,215,690 4,054,485/2,511,281|3,098,159| 388,413 
f 7|3,927,916|2,843,688} 4, yakgens 4,346,782/2,630, a 3,174,089) 420,45 
; "719,090|4,231,657|2,280,783|5,006,712|4,613, 175|2,852,012|3, 992) 430,624 
} i 11, 470, 177(|21, ‘001, 925|4, 482) 662/2, 933, 933 5, 629,845 4, 833,813/2,969, 378 3, 424) 804; 408,418 
A MERCHANT VESSELS LAUNCHED, BY COUNTRIES, 1920-1938 
‘ United Kingd.; Dominions Denmark France Germany Holland 
Year No. | Tons | No. Tons Tons | No. | Tons | No.} Tons 
OO etree <8 | 618 2, 065, 624 109 203,644 60,669 BOF 93,449) oo virus foe 99) 183,149 
\15538,052| 54! 77,238|  65'210,663| 242'509,064| 98|2321402 
1,031,081 | 41,016 62!184,509| 195 575,264 60] 163,132 
645,651 44 49,479 27| 96,644) 109 345,062 35 65,632 
1,439,885 31 63,937 26| 79,685) 108,175,113 41) 63,627 
,084,633 51 3,26 35) 75,569| 121/406,374 4 8: 
639,568 72,108 34) 121,342 60/ 180,548 47| 73,671 
1,225,873} 29 72,038 2| 44,335] 105/289,622| 68|119,790 
1,445,929 48 138,712 20) 81,416 81|376,416 74| 166,754 
1,522,623 50 111,496 16) 81 85) 249,077 77|186,517 
1,478,563 79 137,230 18| 100,917 92)245, 1557 74| 153,072 
502,487 31 197 2 3,419 58 103,934 99} 120,296 
187,794 16 41 i 15) 80,799 3232 
133,115] 20 34,016] 29] 34; 43| 423195] 25) 351899 
459,877; 16 yp 10} 15,950 57| 73,733 31) 46,905 
499,011 30 122,095 10} 42,87 78) 226,343 48) 57,133 
856,259 25) 3 7 537 17} 39,208} 161/379,981 69} 93,831 
920,822 26/ 131,411 9) 26,544) 174/435,606| 112 183/509 
764,307| 16 _15|_ 97,338 115 18/151,654| ___71|186,547 
Japan Norway Sweden /|United States Oth’r Co’s.| World Total Total 
No. | Tons | No.| Tons | No. | Tons |No. {| Tons | No. {| Tons |No. | Tons | No. Tons 
1917...| 11] 38,906) 104/350,141] 44/46,103) 34] 26,760 326) 997,919] 27) 32,538/1,1 
1918..:| 16) 60,791] 198/489,924| 51|47,723| 36] 39,583| 929/3,033,030| 40| 34/478 L'806 erase 
1919,..}| 32) 82,713) 133/611,883| 82|57,578| 53 50, :971)1,051/4 1075,385 1 G2aes rh 483|7, 144)549 
1920...| 82/133,190| 140|456,642| 30/38,855| 46] 63,823] '509/2 1474,253 1,759 5 "861,666 
1921,..| 85|164;748| 43/227'425| 35|61,458) 27| 65, +911) 173 1,006,413 93 18, 630 r, 377 4)341 679 
1922...) 42|101,177) 49] 83,419] 23/32,291| 14] 30,038] 59| 119,138] 59| 927589] '852|2'467'084 
1923...] 21) 66,523} 44) 72,475| 48/42,619] 10] 20,118] 83] 172,817] 34] 24:898| 701 15643, 81 
1924, . 19} 82,526] 31) 72,757|° 34|25,139) 12) 31,211 79| 139,463] 16) 29,52 24/27 i 1 
hate 31/142,046) 23) 55,784] 48/28,805] 17] 53,750/ 101] 128,776] 18] 19,498) 855 2;193.4 4. 
1926...| 27/220,021) 26) 52 405| 25) 9,287/ 14| 53,518] 78) 150,613]. 25] 48,268| 600|1,674,977 
1927...| 25)101,076 42,359) 12) 5,363] 18] 67,361] 66] 179,218] 47|108394| 802|2'2857679 
1928,..] 29] 58,640 ay 103,663] 12/10,401| 20/106,912| 63} _91,357| 34] 957355| 86912°699'239 
1929. ..] 32] 71,497| 40|164,457| 51|39,604| 29/107,246| 63] 126,063| 46| 99°88211,012|2'793'210 
1980..:| 36] 87,709] 37/151,272| 53/53,843| 31/131;781| 100| 346,687] 45] 59/091|1'084|2'880'472 
1931,..| 33/165,048] 42] 83,721 ,163}  20/112,703] 57| 205,865| 35] 61,893] 596/1,617,115 
1932 8| 47,441] 44] 54;422| “8]11,129] 12] 433000] 18] 143/559] 15| 15°732| 307/726" 
1933, 16,560] 30] 74,290 9,718] 14] 60,860] 14] 10,771] 18] 24; ‘| 
1984, 6] 26,638) 155/152,420] 12/18,857/ 12) 49/542] 21| 25,625] 22] 28'031| 536| 9677419 
1935... 4) 22,667) 177|145,914| 23/25,716] 22/105,538 14 32,607) 25] 11,084] 649/1 302,080 
1936...] 7] 11,345) 180/294,861/ 33/33,162| 33/154,044] 69| 111,885| 42| 39'576| 999|2'117.924 
1937...] 6] 21,918) 180/451,121] 38)41,993| 38/161:008| 123] 239,445] 49! 63:323|1,1012,6907580 
938 5! 35,056) 15! 31 621} 4/11,334) 24/115, 678] 16 76.333) 9h "300 444 1.545, 196 
ren sad Sera Neat) 


pI ER AA ECA A Ee A ES Shr Nh De AN ost 
Owing to the condition of affairs abroad, no later statistics than those above are available. 


Canals in the United States 683 
, _ Chief Federal Canals in the United States 


Source (as of June, 1940): Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. Canals in italics are ship canals 
Project Dimensions (Min.) 
puwbcrieiadte ol pitta tintuses tei stb heat 


Compl. me 
Name Points Connected Status | Length | Width | Depth _— 
Miles) | (Feet) | (Feet) 
Ao aegitepeh sag an System 
od Canal, Mass......... Buzzards Bay-Cape Cod Bay... .|94 
Inland Waterway, Md. & Del ..||Chesapeake Happalawais River ia a mS a 
aes iad ey crea & Dela- 
ry AONE) o. Pies dea tak 2b os (f) 48 250 27) 
Inland Waterway, Va., & N. C.|Norfolk, Va.-Beauf 7 9 § 
Waterway from Norfolk, Va., to|Includes Dismal code Ganai ee abi a 7" 
Looe of North Carolina. ..... (2x milan). Ko atk cn Soon 1903 70 80 (a) {10 
land Waterway............. Beaufort to Cape Fear River, 
a rare i NR Oath oe ete tee 1932 70 90 12 
itracoasta. aterway........ — ed Se N. C., to St. 
ohns. River, Fia.... 2.26... 6. f 
Intracoastal Waterway........ Jacksonville to Miami, Fla...... 1995 372° 100 8 
Intracoastal Waterway........ Miami to Florida Bay, Fla... .. .]1939 63 75 7 
ence Cross - Florida|/St. Lucie Inlet-Ft. Myers (includ- 
ME Trains CCN. Ula ane oe ing St. Lucie Canal)........... 95% 150 80 6 
ore See es a apared System 
Tacoas aterway........ Apalachicola River to Mobile Bay|1938 217.4 " 
Intracoastal Waterway........ Mobile Bay to Mississippi Sound 1933 84 308 ib | 
ete Waterway ......:. Mississippi Sound-New-Orleans . . |1933 50 100 9 7 
tracoastal Waterway ........ ner Orleans-Corpus Christi, 
Es 7 i a Te ree (D 565.5 (b) | 100 9 
Sabine- Neches Waterway .......|Including Port Arthur Canal... (f) 61 125 30. 
“cll TS 6s ET Re OE SEE ee eneany ee Renn ane 86% 57.3 200 34 i 
oat Lakes System ; 
LO SE Se ee a 
Sturgeon Bay-Lake Michigan a ict > prt i 
a SEE Stee RS (SA ia cee . p 
St Mary’s Falls‘ Canal, North...|.. 2.0.6... cece ee ce we cee 1916 161 "30 (as ; 
St. PEERS POMS COUN, SOM. PW ma bre oct ook owe ese ss 1896 1.56 8 i 
Re MCOTICS FGETS ke ee Including St. Mary’s Falls Canal|1937 63 1300 {sy Gyo) 
5 
I, Ste ays Sas 6 AS Incl. Channels in Lake St. Clair|95% 31 250 ‘ ; 
Pacific Waterways 
MIRE VOUSIAMUCON SED COMA. 2. W.Va cas nen cntcasecactiescces 1934 8 100 30 
Interior Canalized Waterways 
Warrior River System, Alabama! Mobile to Port Birmingham, Ala- 
(15 dams and 16 locks).......) bama............,...........|96% 426.6 200 9 
Mbpee ore River (26)Mouth gt <p gn River to Min- 863 110 
RL SiR SA ee alsa neapolis, Minn............... e) | 9 : 
Miinols Waterway (S locks and| ‘© “ i 
REESE so Gest ies wim, vial Dakin hs waite ets MESS.s © ay Sys.0.0,0's%s © 79 325.6 300 9 
Sees (40 IOCKE ANG GEMS) cs ¢ cle co cick ek ene sh ce ees 1938 981 110 9 - 
pomnneenes River, Pa. & W.|Fairmont, W. Va., to Pittsburgh, "Si 
eR MEMNAMOME MIME TAIN), «205 Cig) PM Socks ORY Slag SS o's s, dialsie.n ose’ 99.5% |128 125 7-9 - 
Allegheny River, Pa........... Pittsburgh to East Brady, Pa... |98% 72 200 9 q 
Little Kanawha River, W. Va. , ; 
OED cntscs cfs «2 25 o's 0 Creston to Pittsburgh, Pa...... .|1891 48 23 4 q 
Kanawha River, W. Va. (4 dams|Kanawha Falls, W. Va., to Point <2 
MEMNIIOGRA) oS fii. 55/6. ald ae a PISA WY ONS. SES, oh: 90% (h) | 90.6 56 9 x 
Columbia River, Oregon......... Mouth to Dalles, Oregon....... (i) 190 (j) 27 # 
a (2) Width through Dismal Swamp Section, 50 feet. F ; 
Pad =e via Harvey Canal. Alternate route through Plaquemine Lock, 639.5 miles. (c) Upstream . 
annel. ' 
(d) Downstream Channel. (e) Lock width for Locks 2 to 26, incl.; Lock No. 1 has chamber width a 


of 56 feet. 

(f) Channel open to navigation. Construction under way to obtain full project dimensions. (g) Nine- 
foot depth available. Locks and dams completed but not all auxiliary works. 

i roject depth available. Work remaining acquisition of flowage easements. 

i) Project depths available except between Vancouver and Bonneville. This reach now under 


construction. ? 
(j) Columbia River, Mouth to Bonneville, 300-500 ft. wide. Bonneville to Dalles, Ore., ample width 


in open lake. 2 


Cargo Traffic on Chief American Canals 
Source: Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, U. S. War Department 
Detroit River Sault Ste. Marie Duluth-Superior N. Y.State 


- Year |—_ —@§$— —— 
ores Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars To 
1915,..| 82,514,457 | 1,021,528,978 | 71,290,304 882,263,141 | 40,494,672 | 368,802,154 | 1,858,114 
1920...| 80,410,082 | 1,135'390,357 | 79,282,496 | 1,119,774,214 | 46,808,613 | 552,900,033 | 1,421,434 
1925...) 90,400'529 | 1/233/967/221 | 81,875,108 | 1,117,817,292 | 51,334,641 | 471,675,972 2/344,013 
1 94,155,889 982,987,481 | 72,897,752 0,968,185 | 45,726,085 | 347,271,631 | 3,605,457 
1935...| 75,779,280 | 1,079,854,740 | 48,293,308 688,004,883 | 29,184,768 0,865,55 4,489,172 
1936... eee 1,112,938,835 528, 799,786,656 ,516,82 356,021,355 | 5,014,206 
1937. ..| 113,836,956 | 1,202,118,255 | 87,633,699 925,644,409 | 57,138,579 | 446,071,717 | 5,010,464 
1938 ... 826,844 868,364,123 | 40,042,739 581,521,592 Pe gil 272,066,115 | 4,709,488 


Z] 61/826, 
BES E643043. 2... wees ae See G9, 850:262' ean inssowel: 38,048,406 -|....dh eae 4,689'037 


During the calendar year 1938, 20,582,410 tons valued at $278,334,545 was transported by vessels 
(exclusive of rafted and ferried traffic) over the canalized Ohio River. The total cost of the Ohio 
River canalization project authorized in 1910 to June 30, 1939, was $176,508,801.55. The cost of the 
open river project adopted by Congress in 1827 to June 30, 1939, was $30,378,705.58. The cost of 
maintenance for the two projects during the fiscal year 1939 was $2,965,714.17 and $1 Mabe E 
Ae This canal is a Federal project and operated free of charge to all users by the Federd: 
Government. ’ 

The traffic on Federal canals and connecting waterways totaled 150,511,006 tons valued at 
_ $2,593,084,814. This is exclusive of approximately 7,000,000 tons valued at $440,000,000 carried_over 
State and private canals, and 81,000,000 tons valued at $1,754,000,000 carried on the Mississippi River 


and its tributaries. 


+ * 


Foreign Canal 


ls; 


Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals 


Source: Official Reports of the Several Waterways 


= 
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Panama Canal 


anal (1939) 
F led 10,019,839 
tons; from the Pacific to the Atlantic 19,061,521 


bered 118,833. . 
The Welland Canal, connecting Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario (opened Aug. 6, 1932), is 27.6 miles 
long from the outer harbors of Port Weller on 
- Ontario and Port Colborne on Erie. The difference 
in water level, 327 feet, is overcome by 8 locks. 
The Suez Canal, which is 104.50 miles long, and 
is at sea level, dates from 1869. It was begun 
(April, 1859) and was opened in Noy., 1869. The 
canal is open to all nations and free from blockade, 
by the Convention of Constantinople, signed (Oct. 
29,. 1888) by Britain, Austria-Hungary, France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, Spain, 
and Turkey. The canal was closed by Britain for 
short periods in 1882 and in 1915. ; 
Travel and traffic on the Suez Canal in 1939, and 


more so in 1940, were affected by hostilities. Italy’s 
entrance into the war in 1940 brought to a stand- 
still normal operations of the Canal which had 


St. Canadian . 
Welland Lawrence ~ (Total) Suez Panama 
: ? T Short Tons | Net Reg.Tn’s| Long Tons Long Tons 
met role SH OTOg AGT 15,198,80; 15,266,155 4,893,101 5,434,046 
735 
29. 81,6 
1 0 90 
273,886 036,938! 98 
,537,460 ,693,800 17,960,650 23,632,0 18,087,786 5,318, 
194,130 951,064 18,780,489 26,915,000 21,146,760 5,389,069 
60,052 18,069,252 31,751,000 100,152 Bee 
4 288,416 21,466,810 32,378,883 \ 6,373 
11747950 9,195,439 23,348,477 36,491,332 29,298,766 7,053,216 
12,629,054 9,236,318 24,636,462 34,418,000 26,227,268 6,409,87 
11,727,553 8,340,165 20,067,718 29,573,394 29,081,360 | -....--- 


been one of the most profitable enterprises in the 
world. From average gross receipts of about 
£750,000 monthly, the revenues almost vanished for 
a time. The salaries of the 5,000 permanent em- 
ployees were cut, and thousands of native day la- 
borers were laid off. 

A canal connecting the Baltic and White Seas 
enables ships to go between Leningrad and Arch- 
angel without the trip around Scandinavia. Com- 
pletion of the 80-mile Volga-Moscow Canal (April, — 
1937) made a seaport of Moscow. : 

In October, 1938, completion of ship elevator 
brought together the Elbe and Oder-Spree Rivers 
and opened a navigable inland waterway from the 
English Channel to the Black Sea. The central 
part of that waterway is the $500,000,000 Mittel- 
land Kanal. p 

There is a difference of 120 feet between the levels 
of the Elbe and the Oder-Spree. In 5 minutes the 
Rothansee elevator can raise or lower a 1,000-ton 
ship from one river to the other. Sailing into an 
artificial lake 265 feet long, 40 feet wide and 14 
feet deep, ships are dropped or lifted—lake and 
all—by powerful machinery and sent on their way. 


The Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal, 


North latitude and 79° West longitude, almost due 
uth of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Charleston, S. C. 


lake, is normally 85 feet above sea level, and 
bottom of the Cut was excavated to 40 feet 
above sea level, giving normal depth of 45 feet. 
_ The channel through Gatun Lake is 2334 miles 
jong, and the Cut is 8 miles long. 
FA "he locks serve to raise ships from the sea to the 
ie it level, or to lower them to sea after they 
ave crossed the Isthmus. On the Atlantic side 
the lift is made at Gatun Locks, which have 3 steps 
or chambers, called lower, middle, and upper. On 
the Pacific side, one step is made at Pedro Miguel 
Lock, at the Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two 
Bich. ‘Miraflores Locks, about a mile to the south; 
_ between them is Miraflores Lake, with its surface 
a Spear 54 feet above sea level. Sections at sea 
svel extend between the Atlantic Ocean and Gatun 
Locks, 624 miles, and between the Pacific and Mira- 
flores Locks. 8 miles. 

‘he line of the Canal is northwest-southeast, and 
acific end is 27 miles east of the Atlantic end. 
e Canal is 44.04 nautical miles or 50,72 statute 
miles in length, at least 300 feet wide at the bottom 
of excavated channels, 110 feet wide in the lock 
_ chambers, which have a usable length of 1,000 feet. 

_ Depth varies but is not less than 41 feet in sea level 
sections or with surface of Gatun Lake. 

- The Canal can handle any ship except the Nor- 
-Mandie, the Queeh Mary, and the Queen Elizabeth, 
ich are too large for the lock chambers, 
A concrete dam across the Chagres River at 
- Alhajuela was completed in 1935, creating Madden 


Description of the Panama Canal 
Source: The Governor of the Canal Zone 


| August 


Lake. Madden Lake covers approximately 22 
Square miles at maximum level, 260 feet above sea 
level, providing reserve storage of 22 billion cubic 
feet of water for use in maintaining the level of 
Gatun Lake during dry seasons. ; 
Gatun Lake covers approximately 165° square 
Miles at normal level. It is impounded behind 
Gatun Dam, built of rock and earth across the 
Chagres River at Gatun, connecting the hills on 
renee side with a low hill near the center of the 
The Canal Zone is. a strip of land extendin : 
Miles on either side of the center line of the anal 
but excluding the cities of Colon, at the Atlantic 
end, and Panama, at the Pacific, which remain 
within Panama. It has by the census of 1940 a 
population of 51,830. Work on special defense 
projects and preparation for building a third set of 
locks has resulted in a considerable increase of 
ba oy in the past year. ‘ 
e Zone was granted to the United St; 
the treaty with Panama of February 26, ety ta ed 
United States paid Panama $10,000,000 and $250, - 
000 ee year after the ninth year, and subsequently 
paid Colombia $25,000,000 under the treaty of 1929, 
The United States has acquired title to all of the 
poate Bad Penal —— reimbursing private 
no lan now a 
ownership. 2 available for private 
merican occupation of the Canal Zone be ; 
May 4, 1904, and the Canal was opened to trafie = 
15, 1914. Traffic in the early years was 
hampered by slides and reduced by war conditions. 
and the Canal was declared officially opened on 
July 12, 1920. The end of the fiscal year 1921 was 
adopted as the date the Canal could be considered 
completed, and the cost as of June 30, 1921 with 
ne ob ee Neaiaky es in earlier years’ com- 
nnua) a , Was establi 
ae Trees ee Sbed BY ane 
€ Canal Zone is a Government reserv: a 
mMinistered by the organization known oe oe 
Panama Canal. This is an independent organiza- 
tion in the Government service whose head is the — 
Governor, directly under the President. As a 
matter of executive arrangement, the Secretary of 
War represents the President in the administration 
of gee ery i ‘rs ds fortified and occupied 
son a on e cl 
of fhe cone end Caklaer bee staploxees / 
€ Army maintains air ports at France F: 
the Atlantic side and Albrook F 
Heights on the Pacific side. ie a hae. 


\ 
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Great American Dams 
Source: United States Bureau of Reclamation 


Year | Height Sane {Das 
on 
Dam River State Purpose | Compl.| (feet) (Gal.) (Dollacn 
BOUT... esis o's Colorado Ariz.-Ney. |F.C., Irr., P.| 1936 72 
. . . ‘ ay ag ew 6 1 
Shasta 12) een Sacramento Calif. BG. Ire. Bel ance 560 pasa 7000900 
rand Coulee. .... Columbia Wash. Fg O90 ty a Ie a 553 3,131,000/118,000;000 
Bonneville........ Columbia Ore.-Wash.|P. N- 1937 TIO % foods Bee 
Hetch Hetchy..... Tuolumne Calit. W.S..P. 1937 430 | 1,466,000] 10,000,000 
Owyhee. ......... wy hee Oregon Irr, 1932 417 241,240] 6,000,000 
Diablo. ....-..-.- |Skagit as P. 1931 389 29/300]... a cna 
aeolma,.... 22... Pacoima Calif EC 1929 373 3:880| ° 2,514,770 
CT ae Mokelumne Calif. W.S., P. 1929 | 358 72,300] 6,240,000 
San Gabriel No. 1. . |San Gabriel Calif. F.C 1937 B55. |.speeornee 15,746,251 
Arrowrock........ oise Idaho Irr. 1937 354 96, 4,927,710 
. i PRINS i 6s 5 < Mokelumne Calif. tod 1931 345 42,300} 6,930,000 
re =e ae ry ere Merced Calif. ix. Bs 1926 330 94,200] 5,116,073 
BDONG. cphac's:s « Shoshone Wyo. irr. ©. 1910 328 148,500 ,439,135 | 
at Fee ‘olorado Ariz.-Calif.|W.S. P. 1938 325 ,000 000/000 
OTR rad 6G 6 0 ae San Gabriel calif. Ww.s. 1934 325 20,700} 5,770, 
See ead Nae - a th es 720001 565105 eee are 
Elephant Butte... |Rio Grande N.M, Irr. 1916 | 306 <59, 800 t1z0%80 
Horse Mesa. .. . [Salt . hoa 1927 305 79,800} 2,873,000 
. |Croton as. Ww.s. 1905 297 28,110} 7,631,185 
. {San Gabriel Calif. F.C, 1935 290 4,560 007,58 
San Joaquin Calif. Irr. Jae 290 147,000} 13,646,000 
acme ee | BR | ae | atte Sot 
- * rr., P. 3 890, 
Skokomish Wash. 1926 280 146,500]..... » psi 
Cottonwood Cr. /|Calif. Ww.s. 1930 279 17,500} 1,250,000 
- |South Yuba Calif. i. 1919 275 24,300| 2,353,776 
Verde 3 Irr. 1939 SIO Saree chile ,040,000 
Kentucky |P. 1925 270 97,800 : 00 
San Diego alif. W.S. 1935 270 38,40 3,124,908 
ch Tenn. Nav.F.C.,P.} 1936 265 1,108,400} 13,800,000 
Colorado Texas eee a NG Sy ee 265 1,000,000] 25,500,000 
. | Little Massa. Ws Bag Xn 1932 263 64,50 ,000,000 
Shannon.......... Baker Wash. P. 1926 263 3,10 8,000,000 
REUSE ae a a'v we ae 5 No. Platte Wyo. ¥F.C., Irr., P.j| 1939 261 325,800} 3,938,000 
Irr., P. 1927 256 6,500]. e, Sc een 
W.S. 1912 Py teal PSR Story, one F nial 
Irr. P. 1928 249 . 391,000} 4,500,000 
4 1922 247 ,100| 1,544,00 
re 1915 DAT! Veda wins Salone ata Seeraee 
F.C. 1932 244 2,040} 1,117,025 
Poe., P: 1939 242 6,350,000] 86,000,000 
F.C. 1927 235 500} 1,208,000 
F.C. 938 232 106,600] 15,700,000 
® Irr. 1937 232 53,800] 3,339,000 
So. Platte Colo. W.s. 1904 232 26,100} 1,000,000 
Calderwood . |Little Tennessee |Tenn. i. 1930 230" Pcs oa eaet se aislece af etete 
heoah.. . . | Little Tennessee {|N.C. is 1918 230 Yas 6 ontderge loeisneente aa 
Mormon Flat. . |Salt - Ps 1925 229 20,600] 1,559,000 
oug ‘anyon... | Bouquet Cr. a i 007, 
Bouquet C B 6 Cr. Calif P. 3,007,586 
FOREIGN DAMS H¢gh.ft.| Mill. Gal. Cost 
Marathon, near Athens, (water supply) (1929).......2.-seeeeeseeees 177 10,800] $2,200,000 
Sennar, Sudan, Blue Nile, near Mee wie (1926) ; irrigation. . 128 140,000} 43,000,000 
pt, on the Nile (1912, then enlarged); irrigation... 144 1,322,955| 29,000,000 
Krishnaraja, British India; for ft AP eae 124 if ,000, 
Cauvery-Mettur, British India irrigation, power (1934) : 214 5,978,750/16,000,000 
Lloyd Barrage. Indus River, British India (1928-1932); irrigation. # 190 |...........| 73,730,000 
Hartebeestpoort, South Africa (1923)..... A : 193 410,000] 8,000,000 
Dneiper River, Russia: power, etc., (1932) .. 200 291,800}110,000,000 


Sautet, Drac (Rhone trib.) River, French Alps, power (1936) 


Barberine, Switzerland, Alps (1921); power. . 259 82,809] 20,000,000 
Jandula, near Andujar, Spain (1930); power. ae 295 118,890} _ 5,000,000 
Esla, near Zamora, Spain; ead CPP re we ee : . “ 328 . 12,000,000 
Don Martin, Tamaulipas, Mexico (1930); power, etc..... ela iols lg tars aie 131 359,267] 8,000,000 
Jerry O’Connell, Bananeiras, Bahia, Brazil; power .-.....-.---++-- 110 23,100| 5,000,000 


The Cauvery-Mettur irrigation project; in Brit- Rs.18.55 lakhs (£1,390,000) and is designed to irri- 


ish India, inaugurated in 1934, has the largest dam 
in the British Empire and one of the largest in 
the world. The dam, at Mettur, on the Cauvery 
River, 180 miles southwest of Madras, is 5,300 
feet long, and contains 5414 million cubic feet 
of masonry, weighing 3,640,000 tons. It is 171 
feet thick at the base and 204 feet thick at the 
top; and it exerts a pressure on the ground 
beneath amounting to 1314 tons per square foot. 
The reservoir behind the dam is 13 miles long, 
414 miles in its extreme width; its ea is 60 
square miles, with 180 miles of shore line. The 
pressure of water on the dam is 6 tons per square 
foot. The lowest sluices will develop 49,000 
electrical horsepower. The lake will add 310,000 
acres to the 1,000,000-acr2 Cauvery delta irrigation 
area, and will grow annually 150,000 tons of rice 
to the food supply. A new cana} 106 miles long, 
takes off from the right bank of the river at the 
Grand Anicut, 130 miles:below the dam. 

The Polavaram Island }»roject (Madras) has been 
completed. This projet is estimated to cost 


gate an area of 16,316 acres of fertile land by means 
of an extension of the Godavari canal system. 

One of the legendary sites of the Garden of 
Eden is watered from a dam in Iraq, put in opera- 
tion in March, 1939, by King Ghazi. The dam, 
which was begun 16 years ago, has cost 542 million 
dollars. The barrage is 1,615 feet long. 

A huge barrage or dam more than 1,600 feet in 
length was completed in 1939 across the Tigris 
River at Kut after four years of work. It is 100 
miles southeast of Baghdad, nearly _halfway_ be- 
tween that city and the head of the Persian Gulf. 
Water, flowing from above the barrage into a di- 
version canal will bring into cultivation some 720,- 
000 acres of land; 56 sluice gates regulate the river 
flow and a 262-foot lock permits shipping to as- 
cend the river above the barrage. 


Completion of a large irrigation dam at Kalkfon-_ 


tein, Bechuanaland, South Africa, after five years 
of work resulted in 1939 in the creation of one of 
the largest artificial lakes in the the Union of 
cata Africa. Canals from the reservoir extend for 
70 miles. 


a Pe ee 


aw) 


Tine Se ee 


Boulder Dam is the principal engineering feature 
of the Boulder Canyon Reclamation project, au- 
thorized December 21, 1928. It is the highest dam 
in the world, and is located in Black Canyon of 
the Colorado River where that stream forms the 

_ Arizona-Nevada boundary about 25 miles south- 
east of Las Vegas, Nevada. The dam was com- 
pleted March 1, 1936, four years, 354 days after 
work was begun. G 

The dam rises 726.4 feet above bedrock, and is 
capable of raising the water level of the Colorado 

River 584 feet. Its length along the crest is 1,244 
feet. The width at the top is 45 feet and at the 
bottom 660 feet; a total of 4,400,000 cubic yards of 
concrete was used in construction of the dam and 
other works, requiring 5,000,000 barrels of cement. 

The reservoir formed by Boulder Dam is called 
Lake Mead,- named for Dr. Elwood Mead, Com- 
missioner of Reclamation, who died January 26, 
1936, during the construction period. Lake Mead 

is the world’s largest artificial lake, having a 
capacity of 30,500,000 acre-feet of-water, and being 
115 miles long and 8 miles in maximum width. In 
April, 1940, it had filled to more than 22,000,000 

acre-feet. 5 
- Boulder Dam impounds in Lake Mead flood 
waters of the Colorado River for use in irrigation, 
in regulating the river, in flood control, silt con- 


Improvement of the Columbia River at Bonne- 
ville, Oregon, was undertaken on September 30, 
1933, under the provisions of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. The project was formally 
authorized by Congress in the River and Harbor 

It is located on 


way. 
a powerhouse, a ship lock, and fishways. The 
total estimated cost of the project, with an in- 
stallation of ten power units is $75,000,000. 

~The dam, locks, existing power plant with its 


» 
initial installation of two units, Nos. 1 and 2, and 


Two other outstanding works under construction 
or recently completed by the War Department are 
_ the Fort Peck Reservoir Dam at Fort Peck, Mont., 

and the Tygart River Reservoir Dam at Grafton, 
W. Va. The primary engineering purpose of the 
Fort Peck Dam is the improvement of river navi- 
gation below Sioux City, Iowa, to the mouth of 
_ the Missouri River by the release of water during 
7 _ low-water periods, with incidental purposes of 
_ flood control and prevention of bank erosion. There 
are also hydroelectrical and irrigation possibilities. 
The closure of the dam has been made and Fort 
Peck Reservoir is now being formed. It is believed 
that the project will be completed by the fall of 


i, 


41, : 
The Tygart River Reservoir Dam at Grafton, 
[. Va., Was essentially completed by the Corps 


1 Source: Chie 
The plan for improvement of the Upper Missis- 
-sippi River for navigation between Minneapolis and 
_ the Missouri River provides for canalization by 
construction of 26 dams with locks above Alton, 
_ All the dams are completed, and, while locks 
available at each dam, new locks are yet to 
be built at two dams, The last dam was com- 
- pleted in 1940, thus providing the authorized 9-ft. 
depth over the projected length. 

‘The Upper Mississippi River is that portion of 
the stream above the mouth of Missouri River, a 
point 15 miles upstream from St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, From its source in the vicinity of Lake 

fasca, North-Central Minnesota, to the mouth of 
he Missouri River, the Mississippi has a drain- 
age area of 171,500 square miles. Below the Falls 

of St. Anthony at Minneapolis, Minnesota (659 
_ miles above the mouth of Missouri River and 854 
i anilee above the Ohio River), the stream follows a 

win pe, course with many secondary channels 
River banks are typically low 
‘overflow during flood ‘stages. The Pride the 
ood plain varies from 1 mile to 5 miles, generally 
nereasing downstream. In the main it is bor- 
gezen by steep bluffs. The natural river slope from 

he Falls of St. Anthony to the mouth of Mis- 


‘Great’ American 


Boulder Dam (Boulder Canyon) Project : 


Source: United States Bureau of Reclamation 


trol, improvement of navigation and in generating City, 


Bonneville, Fort Peck and Tygart River Dams 4 


FORT PECK, AND TYGART RIVER DAMS 


F Mississippi River Dams 
of Engineers, U. S. Army 


PP aby 


Dams 007 


hydroelectric energy. The Imperial Valley, which 
lies, below sea level in southern California, is de- 
pendent upon Boulder Dam for protection from 
overflow, water shortage, and silt accumulation. 

The Boulder Dam power house will have an in- 
stalled capacity of 1,835,000 horsepower. The first 
unit was put in operation on Sept. 11, 1936. The 
power-house is to be equipped with 15 generating 
units of 115,000 and two of 55,000 horsepower ca- 
pacity. A battery of 8 of the big generators, largest 


manufactured to date, and one of the smaller gen- 
erators are in operation. Additional large units 
are being installed and two others are being manu- 5 
factured. \ ‘ 

John C. Page, Commissioner, Bureau of Reclama- — ‘ 


tion, reported that the sale of power for Boulder 
Dam for the calendar year of 1939 amounted to - 
$3,039,681.83. Present power contracts will return - 
the entire investment in the dam, with interest at 
4 per cent, and will create a surplus in fifty years, +. 
Page’s report stated. The Bureau of Reclamation 
operates the dam, and Boulder City; Los Angeles 

and the Southern California Edison Co., were 
in charge of the power house; Lake Mead is con- 
trolled by the National Park Service, for purposes. 
of recreation, The United States Government holds 
title to dam, power house, and equipment, Boulder 
and the lake. : 


appurtenant works at Bonneville have been con- Fe 
structed, and are being maintained and operated, 
under the direction of the Secretary of War and 
the supervision of the ‘Chief of Engineers, U. S. 
Army. Contracts have been let and work is under- a 
way (June, 1940) on the manufacture and con- — 
struction of turbines, generators and electrical 
equipment for units Nos. 3 to 6, and powerhouse — 
extension for four additional units. The transmis- 
sion and sale of electric energy generated at 
Bonneville is under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the supervision of the 
Bonneville Power Administrator, Portland, Ore- ‘tt 
gon. a, 


of Engineers in 1938. It is the largest masonry dam . 
in the eastern part of the United States. Its pur- 
pose is the control of floods and the storage of 
water to augment low water-flow in the Monon- “ 
gahela River for the benefit of navigation. The he 
dam, one of ten in the plan now adopted for con- ¥* 
trol of floods at Pittsburgh, was begun in Dec., — 
1934. It is so arranged as to impound, at spillway 
crest, 289,550 acre feet of water from a drainage 
area of 1183~sauare. miles. It is equipped with 
outlets by which the outflow from the reservoir 
can be regulated from a few second feet to a 
quantity_producing bank-full stage in the stream 
below. In operation, the flow will be regulate 
to maintain a fixed minimum in the Monangahela 
River or to minimize the contribution of Tygart 
Ate to floods at Pittsburgh and in the Ohio 


souri River averages about 0.45 foot ind 
acis ie ee ee for rene ron 
' esota, Le i ee 
Tinos, and ieok, oles iowa, Rock Island; 
e Fa of St. Anthony the 
drops over 73 feet in a distance of a poirot eo ¥ 
standing hydrological characteristics of the Upper 
ieee - the stream-flow cycle ii 
en r i : 
bie hah low pin stages ae of meena 
€ dams are designed to maintai } 
during periods of low stream flow such thet a 
minimum depth of 9 feet will be available through- 
out the length of the project. A certain amount — 


of dredging will be required to secure the requisite — 
ends of the pools, — 
sediment 


initial depth near the upper 

and to remove s 

peel Reh and bars formed by 
In operation, 


will the 


condition a 


a  O 


United States—Great Rivers 


’ 
° . . ° 
Principal Rivers of the United States 
Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Army Engineer, and Weather Bureau records. 
River Source Outflow Miles 
OMIT ST ES OB el ae a ee ~ 
'|Moblile River.........- 315 
YAU TS Se Ss a Ohio River ic seesese 325 
PALM NR GRR SMES cies ck. ose 
Atlantic Ocean......... 137 
Altamaha-Ocmulgee.......... A uishele tis rr 
antic Ocean......... 
Pe MURE EOE SIOIIN CO. . o ass kc as we Atlantic Ocean. ........ 171 
PRRRURRINICONE ahem Scat ote = © 
Gulf of Mexico. ;....... 90 
Reet icola- Chattahoochee. . Gulf of Mexico......... 500 
OS ee eS an Mississippi River....... 1,450 
bie eae Black OS Se ee Mississippi River. ...... 330 
eer. fat: Mat, Oe. Venice ee ie 
Black (Mo.-Ark.)............. 
White River........... 280 
PRBCMONVEETION. ... 55.4 Geechee 
Br Tombigbee River 178 
OS oR en pet ie ae 
.|Gulf of Mexico. . . 870 
a he Pe iad slatc’s oxo gw a cS 2d Arkansas River .. 906 
ECA ireia. 9 O50 Sd a Hear W e's Wt thinana omnes +t aetewele emer mee. 
ead DE OE Aa a Be QOMIIT esos tu» aan Lowa River's). 1. )..06 sche 329 
NE Streets tina's! wieiete Tinie: 3 
roe Fall River County, S. Dak............. Missouri River......... 290 
EIU S ad Caicare sad oa saws aes of Ee and West Forks, Sawyer truant 183 
REE, WIN whales o's Sia Sob bay KRW SC on ississ WOLE ses 
OS Aa ee ee bi FIN = EOR od as . etn ie os Arkansas River he = tia 600 
Clark Fork (Mont.-Idaho)..... r Re Sree Columbia River... ges 
REE PATER.) 4c glncral is\cie'e Ariz.-Sonora Bd. line: ; eet ? 
ae (Pexasyicses. coos. : Ae ae Lente oven age i Leet 
Penman tienty. fn ; VIL mouth of Saale i [7898 
RMRENECSICNES So. 5 a's dilniciole sews Third Connecticut Lake, N. H............ Long Island Sound.....] 407 
Coosa Junctiog of Etowah and Oostanaula 
Rivers, Floyd County, Ga............. Alabama River........] 286 
i eww Rates biedida Se 22 Ohio River... Agios at - 687 
wT ee x “bast and West Branches, at ese hes on py. 
ANOURE ts cede. ea!S Sos BRS tas oe ae tee 
i Pacuohiutes County, Ores... Columbia River. . 250 
Mississippi River 327 
Colorado River.... 230 
Apalachicola River..... 265 
SUSU ESS AE SS eee ceca ee Greek Bay: :... oak ae ae 175 
et ate ort Sere eee ee NO ee Tennessee River paeoe 2 10 
PS i desws | las APA ASN € Ontarlo........-. 
ey gear eebaeneae : NeMMeesccdl. Avecaccdy Colorado Biver. .-7-- 1s Be 
aad ERAMOR Ges. fs salsicais > CROLL osc ceieet: oa es. ake Michigan... ..... 
RRMEEUSEN CD 0st cide sic 4 we c vom Lin A ARMs sae son ton pieetae Bete Obio River.......6.0-5 360 
Green (Utah-Wyo.) Ser eg i 7A beep ae ‘Colorvadomicon 730 
RE edited im soceepy aorta yep al eda Colorado Rivera ae 150 
TE sisi 9 re OC ae Oe een. ee reer Buk Tenn 00. one 1 40 
AML BSO 5 Ui cle ladies vie os Long Islan teat eS 
MIGUIBAEOTIC . Ss 5500 5'2 ca cs wee : Sees ‘Upper New VorEssay amane 
Humboldt eo doceeet techs. 3 ‘{}Humboldt Sink........ 290 
* iy Pobeeengess co ae pr Den Pins 
So ee eee Ertan eg County, IL. Mississippi River...... 273 
UU to ee ae Ge core eqn of wae and West Branches, Missiuaippt Rivers 291 
James (N. Dak.-S. Dak.)...... Missouri River........ é 
MMaICE AVA) 6 oe o-oo = Sop SUNGUON. Os cart County, Vane Hampton Roads eae 340 
Jefferson-Beaverhead-Red 24s 
Boe alae QOUUGY , MAODE 55s sai sara otels eres oe Missouri River........ 
Rock... -:|piue Mountains, Grant County, Oreg.. || Columbia River....:..] 281 
.|Junction of New and Gauley Rivers, Fay- Ohio River 97 
,|Ohio River. .< ic setseeiee 352 
Ee NEES Minoo Sea be 
OM 3 eee 
Kennebec. ......-..--2+see08- TARO, MAING. 902% as 'nls.s 3 >> Atlantic Oce: 
USSR EEGES 26 5 2085 GOCE UE iy pine imc ae aire eae ad a Ohio River...........- 259 
heave 6 Pacific Ocean. . «| 250 
Klamath..........---- J ooteaes > ***"" | Colorado River -- 300 
Tittle Nea hae TS. ast. Missouri River. . 560 
le Missouri.......... Suen. |OLOOK COUNTY, WeOive ce shite ale aici aye 0 4). m1 
ata inte Junction of Pe ewassett and Winnipe- 
7 ide ame ee ea saukee Rivers, Franklin, N.H......... Atlantic Ovean. 110 
1 0) Oa ir Indian Lake, Logan County, Ohio... ..... O) . 
Li bers <> oe eios's s « =ies2 Junction of North and South Forks, Al- Miasourt River). 625 
Dera Ero rn ne fl RIVED as artes 332 
pence. Riclase as oe does ccee cen I a Ks ase stidcorint 2,470 
Sissippi.........-- manele ey ‘ mmoNehe as0 
i -Mississippi, Upper . shots «la, oe etelal ¢ ay ed. RR 711). 


River 


Mississippi-Missouri.......... Source of Red Rock River, Mon "|Head ot Passes........ 3,988 
oteseutl Bay ayey eaehn Oa aKe TE WN ,...-|Junction Jefferson, Madison Sea Gallai tin 
z Rivers, Madison County, pe Bie é .| Mississippi eer ipreeteia 2,475 
Missouri-Red RGGK 2 ies: re Source of Red Rock River, Mont......... Mississippi River......|2:723 
WEGbiles son thie cia ciesccicdmrer Junction of Alabama and OH omhisbes 
i ly Rivers, tpt ee ow iar Fe ee Mobile Bay........... 38 
Mobi e-Alabama-Coosa.... unction o: towah an ostanaula ‘ ‘ 
is é es! ee pau ier Bo eeiios Mobile Bay..........- 639 
MORAWE... 0.0.2 e cee ec vee ...|Junction o ast an es ranches, ; 
i Ofieida Coutth. No Xs oe cans emeeeee Hudson River........ -| 148 
Monogahela...........++-06+5 Junction of West Fork and Tygart Rivers, 
: Marion County, W. V&.........-..+5 Ohio River.........-..| 128 F 
Muskingum..........--++++++ Junction of Tuscarawas and Walhonding 
Rivers, Coshocton County, Ohio....... Ohio River.......... 
MON@CICR Tig gescst ccs etirseete> Van Zandt County, Tex....).-......055 Sabine Lake. ..... 
INEGSNO) chilis csc \ sc eee cease Morris County, Kans..........-s..02++- Arkansas River........ 
PNIUSM ie cee) tiditigaliee s\ea.num aes arene ae Eno and Flat Rivers, Durham 
County, N.C... 2.2 eee gee eee e eens sees Bound sissies 


. © Kanawha River. . 
.|Missouri River . 


y, 
.| Niobrara County Wyo ay 
Canadian River........ 


.. |Union County, Mex. 
|Junetion of Grizzly and Little Grizzly 


Creeks, Jackson County, Colo......... Platte River..../.i.- 
Edwards County, Tex...........-.-.--- Nueces Bay..0 d.sctuc kare 
Junction of Allegheny, and Monongahela 
Rivers, 2 MNO | od ie Stel MS RE ae Mississippi River.... 
Potter County; Pa. sep pelecie ti eawe Mississippi River...... 
egtnee: of Elm anil Onion Creeks, Lyon 
UNbY;, KANS2 52:5). 2H bics Weed edie niece Missouri River........ 
Oua Polk County, APR SF so oes sec eda Red River...» fries 
“Owyhee... .......2-++> Rhee y os. Junction of East and South Forks, Owy- 
ge hee’ Gotnty, Idaho... 566s LT secs wna Snake River........... 
ERSAW A Giecid al olevelo.s aoe sce v0 Rae nd te Neshoba County, Miss............-..46. Gulf of Mexico..... iat 
eapiiciareinieim e's ab) > Cee six a.6!s Mora County, N. Mex............---.- Rio’ Grande... . sss ae 
Mifoni ta iis.ee era. .|Junetion of Yadkin and Uharie Rivers, 
Montgomery County, N. C............ Winyah Bay....... Ve 
ese Dee-Yadkin............+- Watauga County, N. C.......8.......5. Winyah Bay......... . 
- Pemigewasset.....1......-... Profile Lake, Grafton County, N. 2 ee Merrimack River, ..... 
Penobscot MMA arert) ci nid bas sain bled Junction of East and West Branches, 
, Medway, Maine. .|Atlantic Ocean........ 
etait: / A) obsey CHER SO aD RO OI SG Junction of North’ ‘and’ South’ Platte 
4 Rivers, North Platte, Nebr.....)...... Missouri River........ 
.|Junetion of North and South Branches 
Hampshire County, W. Va............ Chesapeake Bay....... 
++.|Junetion of South wre Middle Forks, 
Johnson ba ee ang Waste ats et ereeye a Yellowstone River..... 
ere tateididis vx a Faquier and Rappahannock Counties, Va.|Chesapeake Bay....... 
ed (Okla.-Tex.-La.).......... oe of Pra’ eee © ore and North 
ks, Tillman County, Okla.......... Mississippi River...... 
_ Red (WU. Se=COM is cicclenlnnccges senator of Otter Tail na Bois de Sioux 
{ Rivers, Wilkin County, Minn.......... Lake Winnipeg........ 
Ct ee Junction’ of North Fork and Arikaree 
River, Dundy County, Nebr.......... Kansas River.......... 
iO Grande. oy icc e ceed cies San Juan County, Colo.......000220500! Gulf of Mexico. ....... 
oanoke..... anes eieiere tps see dey Junction of North and South Forks, Mont- 
‘ gomery County, Vai... cscceus dvcues ries meee a mee ree 
yp MUIR ote ere hth hes ares veri S . oo 
Role seer edie aeeveneacd dagen < South and Caddo Forks, Hunt ey 


£48 gen d 2ObS CECE SIENA ON & Sabine Lake. ........... 
Suisun Bay... .......... 
Upper St. Croix Wikiicnt seca ine Mississippi hibes ieee ere 
Tron. County; M6... isi cciis eon otic ant ',| Mississippi River ...... 
Lake Washington, Brevard Se tented . .| Atlantic Ocean. save ata 
Hillsdale County, Mich. .-|Lake Michigan. ....... 
Custer Co . (Snake River. ......56 «4 


’,|Suisun B 
: Colorado! River: 


Hou eae MICO cio ae, "_|Atlantic Ocean. 2 
Rn ao ee Atlantic Ocean .. 


Atlantic Ocean... 
‘|Ohio River... .. att 2 ; 


Potomac River........ 
Kansas River.......... 


VDL Goth Min tee eee §) 
Petal ciara sale cisianiae'e Junction o South and Middie Forks, Park, as 
Coun oa NOs 5g, dias oh aa eee ER acl Platte River. ;.....¢... 
Ots é, Otsego County, N. Y....... Chesapeake Bay .......] 


June fon of of 


«| Ohio. RIVER... <.<.0's sisiieie 
County, Miss, i icvisiieia cision eves (Mobile River... . 2.6000 


ltd 
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GREAT RIVERS—(Continued) 


River Source Outflow Miles 


Yellowstone River......| 246 


Galveston Bay......... 360 
a Ohio River: Aisne 475 
e. -|Hemphill County, Tex. ................ Red River. ..i26.<see8 500 
West Branch Penobscot .|Junction of North and Sapa = hea 


Somerset County, Maine. 
White (Ark.-Mo.)............. Madison County, Ark i383 
Mytilemmette iS. c shdec ccc cess Junction of Coast and Middle Fo 
ene, Ore ...|Columbia River....... 190 
WWARCOMGIN Gs oo... De ox oo es ban Lae Vieux Desert, Vilas County, Wis..... Mississippi River...... 430 
SECM Gas och Site. ce's es ae nhc oe of Tallahatchie and alobusha 
vers, Leflore unty, Miss......... Mississippi River...... 188 
Seema Pelt aiae Rasicle odes Park County; WO ks ase oes kd Missour River whb ene 671 
PUES E oe fs Tats as kc Rak wes Junction of Lawes ‘andl Pelly Rivers, Yukon 
EIOVINGG danse es aay. kd ea Pawo ics Bering Sea, ; 2.05 fees 1,800 


The length of a river is that of the channel to which the name generally is applied. 


The Snake River is in a definite canyon from | and the width of the canyon varies from 5 to 10 
Kinney Creek to the réouth of the Grande Ronde | miles. 
River, approximately 100 miles, although the desig- The greatest width and greatest depth of Hell’s 
nation Hell's Canyon might be applied to the 30 Canyon is probably at He Devil, the elevation of 
miles from Kinney Creek to Temperance Creek | which is 9,387 feet. The elevation of the Snake, 
through which the river drops at the rate of about | northwest of He Deyil, is 1,350 feet, making a dif- 
1215 feet per mile. The width of the river oe pied Zo elevation, in 515 miles horizontally, of 
this bart of the canyon varies from 100 to 500 feet, | 8,037 feet. 


Principal Foreign Rivers 


Source: Official Records of Various Countries. 


Lgth Lgth) 5 Lgth 
River Outfiow M’s | River Outfiow M’s River Outflow M’s 
Albany.....|Hudson Bay.. 610 Jordan..... Dead Sea. ..... 200|/Rio Theo- 
Amazon. .. .| Atlantic Ocean. ri 900° gay aes Columbia Riv..} 400) dore Roose- 
Amu Darya Aral Bea. .s tau. 500 La Plata. .. .|Atlantic Ocean.|2,300) velt (River 
Amur. -|Tartary Strait. iy 1900 Lena....... Arctic Ocean. . .|2,800) of Doubt). .|Riv. Madeira..} 950 
Arno.......|Mediterranean.. 75 Loire... ....: Bay of Biscay. 650) Saguenayj. .|St. Law. Riv...| 405 
Athabaska .|LakeAthabaska| 765 Mackenzie .|Beaufort Sea... 2,525) St. John....|Bay of Fundy. .} 390 
Back.. .|Arctic Ocean. . 605 Madeira. .. .|Amazon River .|2,000|St. Law’nce|Guif St. Law. . (1,900 
Bra’putra.. Bay of Bengal. /1,680° Magdalena. Caribbean Sea.| '950/St. Maurice|St. Law. Riv...| 325 
se io es Dnieper River. 500 Maros...... Theiss River...| 500)/Salween ...|Gulf of Marta- 
ug. . . .| Vistula River . 450 Marne:....{Seine oa ..}. 310) panscs ee 1,750 
Churchill: .| Hudson Bay 11,006 Mekong....|China Sea... . .|2,500 Sao Fran- 
Congo.. .|Atlantie role 2,900 Meuse. .....| North Sea.. 575| cisco.....|Atlantic Ocean.|1,800 
Danube... ||Black Sea. 2113725 Murray... .|Indian Ocean... ‘|2,310|Sas’tch’an. .|Lake Winnipeg |1,205 
Darling ....| Murray River. . 1,160 Nelson... ..|Hudson Bay.. .|1,660) .......]/English Chan..| 475 
Dnieper... .|Black Sea..... 1,400 \Niger....... Gulf of Guinea. 2,600), ..|Atlantiec Ocean.j 250 
Dniester. ...|Black Sea..... 800 Nile........ Mediterranean. |4,000), .|China Sea..... 1,650 
eee Sea of Azov....|/1,100 Ob......... Gulf of Ob. ... .|3,200)| .|Amur River. . .|1,130 
Drava...... Danube River.| 450 Oder....... Baltic Sea..... 55 Atlantic Ocean.| 550 
Dvyina, |Orange.... .|Atlantic Ocean./1,300) ...|North Sea,....| 215 
Northern.| White Sea..... 400 Orinoco... .|Atlantic Ocean./1,700 .|Danube River.| 800 
i ae oe en 400 Ottawa..... St. La. River..} 685 Mediterranean,| 245 
Elbe........|North Sea.... 700 Paraguay. ..|Parana River. ./1,500) ¥ Nbestioed = Pane; 1,150: 
Euphrates. . Persian Guif...|1,700 Parana... . Atlantic Ocean.|2,450|/U. Caspian Sea. er 
Fraser. .....|Pacific Ocean. 695 Peace...... Great Slave Rv.|1,065)' ‘|Gulf of Danzig. 
Gambia....|Atlantic Ocean.| 500 aeey toe Paraguay Riv.|1, "000 Caspian Sea. . ‘2.S00 
Ganges.....|Bay of Bengal..|1,540Po......... Adriatic Sea. "420 .|Tasman Sea.. 220 
Garonne. . .|Bay of Biscay. . "385, Red — No.) ed Win’ peg. . 545 North Sea..... 500 
Hamilton. ||Lake Melville. 350 Rhine...... Tth Sea.....} 700) .|China sees o/3,L00 
Hwang Ho. vanes of Ghibli. |}2,7 IRhone moat Gult of Lion. . --./ 500) .|Arctic Ocean. ./2,800 
Indus...... Arabian Sea.. dirs *700 Rio Negro. .|Amazon River ./1,400 Zambezi. . .| Indian Ocean ..|1,600 
Irrawaddy ..|Bay of Bengal. 1,250) , 


ad eee eee 
The comnee of the St. Lawrence River is in the State of Minnesota. The St. Lawrence is viewed 


as a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and its source is considered the head of the St. Louis 


River which feeds into Lake Superior. The St. Louis River rises in Minnesota. 


Area (sq. miles) of great river’ basins—Amazon (2,772,000); Congo (1,425,000); Nile (1,293,000); 
Mississippi (1,290,000); La Plata (1,198,000); Yangtze (689, 000); Voge (592, 000); St. Lawrence (565, 200); 
Danube (320, 300); Colorado (250, 000); Rio Grande (232,300 10). 


Bell Time on Shipboard 
Source: United States Maritime Commission 
Time, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, A.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. ‘Time, P.M. 


Bell, 6.7. 12.30]1 Bell..... 4.30|1 Bell. .... 8.30 |1 4.30|1 Bell. .... 8.30 
2 Bells..... rao 2 Bells..... eth z Bells, ...... of 3 a Z Bells ‘ aun 
CT eat - «5. sf AACE . 5. , - 9.30 « 
Beene a0)! (8 sr. . G.00|E mss 10.00 |4 - 6.00)4 * ....10.00 
Ree re mco0 se 6s 6.80)5. SS 310.805 - 6.3015 10.30 
Beat S006 SS 4. 3. 7-0016. .-.11.00|6 - 7.00\6 * fant 
Pete Ree SAO |7 weet. 02 7.80/20 of - 6. 218017 - 7.30\7° 

Ses 2200/8. “ 8.00/8 “* Noon |8 8.0018 "Midnight 


stom of keeping Bell Time aboard ship is | eight hours duty ina Gcnty-t0n hour day. The 
Bran csiatont. ins kooping Be nayal service and the | deck and engine department personnel divided 
. The day commences at noon | into three watches (except day men) four hours 

_ and is divided Lape watches. The Three wae on duty and eight hours off duty. ‘ 


ry: 


hed 


2 


ef en ee 


Notable 


Noted Bridges 


Source: Various Official Data 


Chan- 
Bridge Location nel | Com- 
Span |pleted 
' Suspension 
Bronx-Whitestone.|E. River, N.Y.C.| 2,300; 1939 
Golden Gate...... San Fr’cisco Bay.| 4,200] 1937 
George Washington|Hudson River 
; N. Y.C.,.,..| 3,500) 1931 
San Fran.-Oskland|San. Fran. Bay. . 1936 
Ambassador. .....|Detroit,U.S.-Can} 1,850} 1929 
Delaware River... |Phila.-Camden..} 1,750] 1926 
Bear Mountain... .|Hudson_Riv. 
e (West Pt.)....| 1,632} 1924 
Williamsburg ....|E. Riv.,N. Y.C.| 1,600} 19 
Brooklyn......... EB. Riv., N. Y.C.} 1,595} 1883 
Mid-Hudson...... Hudson River, 
Poughkeepsie.} 1,500] 1930 
Manhattan.......|/E. Riv.,N. Y¥.C.| 1,470} 1909 
Triborough....... E. Riv., N. Y.C ,380| 1936 
Thousand Islands.,|St. Lawrence Riv, i 1938 
Willamette. ......|Portland, Ore...| 1,207} 1931 
- Connecticut River. |Middletown, 
Portland...... 1,200) 1938 
Montreal......... it. Law’ce Riv 1,097} 1930 
' Ohio River....... Cincinnati...... 1,057} 1898 
MUCTE tre haloes exeie 9 Manpini, Mex...| 1,030} 1900 
Wheeling. ........ Ohio River...... 1,010} 1862 
Rondout...24.... Kingston, N. Y.. 705} 1921 
Cantilever 
Huey P. Long..... Miss. Riv. N. Or.} 3,524] «.,.. 
UGDECH panies woe St. Law’ce Riv..| 1,800) 1917 
Queensferry ...... Firth of Forth, 
SOGbe ts. tere 3 1,710} 1890 
SE TOORE VICW.. se soy 0.3 - Col'bia R., Wash| 1,200) 1930 
_ Queensborough....|E. Riv., N. Y.C.} 1,182] 1909 
- Carquinez........ Crockett, Calif..| 1,100} 1927 
- Cooper River...... Charleston,8.C.| 1,050} 1929 
_ Monongahela..... Pittsburgh, Pa. . 812| 1904 


75 


_ American span 800 ft.; Canadian, 750 ft. 
ft. long; 


*Two suspension spans each 2,310 


- New York. It connects the Belt Parkway from 
the northerly end of the Cross Island Parkway 
on the Easterly boundary of Queens, across the 
_ East River into the Bronx where it connects 
with Eastern Boulevard and with the projected 
extension of the Hutchinson River 

upstate, and 


center 
Shore. The bridge deck is 74 feet wide divided 
ito two 29-ft roadways (separated by a curb) 
nd two sidewalks. The towers are 377 feet high. 
he $35,000,000 Golden Gate Bridge (1933-1937) 
ses the portal of the harbor of San Francisco. 
Its towers are 746 feet high; the deck is 200 feet 
_ above high-water at the center of the span, Eleven 
lives were lost during construction—ten of them on 
Feb. 17, 1937, when dislodged wood and steel tore 
open the safety net underneath the span and 
d carried the men down into the water. / 
agit atl the construction of the $77,000,000 cross-bay 
_ bridge which joins San Francisco and Oakland with 
a center rest on Yerba Buena Island, 24 persons 
ere killed and over 1,100 were injured. 
‘The $60,000,000 Triborough Bridge at N. Y. City 
a toll structure and consists of a suspension 
ridge of 1,380 ft. channel span and 1705 ft. side 
ans over the East River at Hell Gate; a vertical 
_ lift bridge over the Harlem River with lift span of 
310 ft.; fixed truss spans over the Bronx Kills with 
channel span of 350 ft.; plate girder viaduct struc- 
ure in Queens, on Ward’s and Randall’s Island, 
over Little Hell Gate and in Manhattan, and with 
concrete viaduct construction at points in Queens 
vg anhattan and the Bronx and at the junction of 
é the Manhattan branch with the Queens to Bronx 
branch on Randall’s Island. 
The Thousand Islands International Bridge, 
formally opened on Aug. 18, 1938, extends from 
Collins Landing (near Alexandria Bay) in New 
rs ros rk State to Ivy Lea (near Gananoque) in 
ee 


ntario. This crossing, 842 miles long, utilizes the 
slands to reduce the span lengths required. 
_ The crossing over the American channel, from the 


aon 


dge 800 ft. main span, with an underclear: 
br age ft. above the river. kis 


ie 2. 


Ca oe 


Bridges 


(See below.) 
three of 1,160 feet; and a cantilever span 1,400 ff. 


mainland to Wells Island, consists of a suspension | 


Bridge Location nel | Com- 
7 ‘ pan |pleted 
Vicksburg, Miss... | Mississippi Riv.. 800; 1930 
Seattle.,..... sai6 ash., (state 00} 1932 
Memphis......... Mississippi Riv 790| 1892 
Sciotoville,....... Ohio River...... 775| 1918 
Beaver, Pa..... ... |Ohio River...... 769| -1910 
Mingo, W. Va..... Ohio River...... 769; 1910 
Outerbridge...... |S.I.S'd, N. ¥.C.} ~ 750] 1928 
Sewickley, Pa..... Ohio River..... 750} 1910 
‘Thebes, Ill........ Mississippi Riv... 671} 1905 
Goethals. ........ Ar. Kill, N. ¥.C.]. 672] 1928 
Port Arthur, Neches River, 
ange} VCXAS. . ., =< vine 680} 1938 
Red Rock... 2.0.2 Colo, Riv., Cal. 660] 1890 
Rip Van Winkle... |Hud. R., Catsk..}...... 1935 
Steel Arch 
Bayonne......... |Kill Van Kull, i 
WiO. ada 1,675) 1931 
Harbors ceva Sydney, Austr...|° 1,650} 1932 
Hell Gate......... E. Riv., 7C.4 Lory aot? 
International...... Niagara River... 840} 1898 
Colorado River.... |Ariz.-Calif...... 592| 1916 
Cuyahoga River... |Cleveland, O.... 591} 1917 
Eads (Miss. River). |St. Louis. ...... 520| 1874 
Washington....... Harlem Riv., 
Like Oe relarces 509} 1888 
High Bridge....... Harlem Riv., , 
oN. Chenoa 425| 1848 
Simple Truss J 
Castleton......-. Hud. Riv., N. Y.} 1,008] 1924 
Metropolis, Ill..... Ohio River...... 720| 1917 
Mississippi Riv.... |St. Louis....... 668] 1918 
St. Lawrence River. |Quebec, Can.... 640} 1917 
Ohio River........ Cincinnati...... 542} 1889 
Delaware River... |Philadelphia.... 533} 1896 
BAGO aie ae raarc gre sey Niagara R. Buff. 360| 1927 


The $18,000,000 Bronx-Whitestone Bridge is a | truss of two 300-ft. spans (from Hill Island to 
link in the Belt Parkway program of the City of | Constance Island), a steel arch of 348-ft. span 


(from Constance Island to Georgina Island), and 
a@ suspension bridge of 750-ft. span and 120 ft. 
underclearance from Géorgina Island to the Ontario 
mainland. The boundary at the International — 
pitt, between Wells Island and Hill Island, is. 
reinforced concrete with masonry facing. 

Near Seattle, Wash., a ‘“‘ribbon’’ of 100,000 tons 
of floating concrete, stretching out across Lake 
Washington, drew crowds on July 2, 1940, for its 


dedication as the first pontoon bridge of its. kind — 


in engineering history. Built b 
Federal financing assistance, 
pontoon bridge ever built and 
fyrced. Sonerenes 
e structure provides a cutoff of 1) i = 
state avel. of 15 miles in cross. 
e bridge is composed of 25 ponto } A 
filled with watertight compartments, The nihteeee ¥ 
are bolted together, and each has two or more 
65-ton anchors. he four-lane bridge is more 


it is the longest 


long. — 


y the state with 


ed by a 90-ft. rigid frame arched span of 


N= 


» 
re 


the first of rein- 
With connecting highway links, 


ron 
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ie, 
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One of Europe’s longest bridges, 10,432 feet, 


37, exte: : 
sound, between the Danish ‘islands of eon ine ‘ 
te : 


4,000. 
a 5-mile ea bridge 
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United States—Visibility at Sea; Lighthouses. 


Visibility at Sea 


Source: United States Coast Guard 


. known 


“ — 
Height Visibility Height Visibility Height Visibility Height Visibility 
Stat. | Naut. Stat. | Naut. Stat. | | 
5 Peet__| Miles | Miles ||, , Feet Miles | Miles gs Feet Miles | Miles | Feet Mil Miles 
Risk 62 ote : AG | eee 87) 7.67)/85.......| 12.20] 10.54//150...... : : 
2 ee 4.18 3.61) BO eos. 9.35) $,.08]/90....... 12.55] 10 .84//200...... 18-71 16.18 
IS easiness G.12| 4.423)/)58......5 9.81) 8.48//95....... 12.89}. 11 .14//250...... 20.92} 18.07 
2A A ee 5.92 5.11)/60....... 10.25} 8.85//100...... 13.23) 11.43//300...... 2.91) 19.80 
7 | yap iB Tied aye Sees 10.67) 9.21//110...... 13.87| 11.99]/350...... 24.75) 21.38 
<1 eae VuGOt BatGii7O....02%. 11.07} 9.66)j120...... 14.49) 12.52//400...... 6.46] 22.86 
Ga vtdts os 7.83 § .76) | Peet 11.46} 9.90//130...... 15.08} 13.03]'450...... 28 .06| 24.24 
ee S.a7)| F.2aHe0....... 11.83] 10.22//140...... 15.65) 13.52] 500...... 29.58! 25.56 
Roughly speaking, the distance of visibility in | Islands.. This light is 70 
nautical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the | the sea. OE ane aT feet er ee 


i root of the height of the light above sea 
evel. 

The actual curvature of the surface of the earth 
for the first mile is about 9 inches, and increases 
at first approximately as the square of the distance. 
The approximate curvature effect may be found 
by multiplying the square of the distance in miles 
by .6, the answer being in feet. 

There are many lighthouses of high illumination 
on the European coasts, including Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Portugal. 

The highest light maintained by the U. S: Coast 
Guard is on top of the island of Lehua, Hawaiian 


CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 
Station Cc, P. Station GP. Station CoP: 
Navesink, N. J......./9,000,000 || Marcus Hook, Del.....| 640,000 || Stratford Pt., Conn....| 290,000 
Hillsboro Inlet, Fla... .|5,500,000 || 30-Mile Point, N. Y...| 620,000 || Fire Island, N. Y....., 280,000 
Liston Range, Del..... 5,000,000 |} Anacapa Isl., Calif.....} 600,000 || Cape Arago, Ore...... 70,000 
Cape Cod, Mass...... 4,000,000 || Pauwela Pt., Hawali...| 560,000 || Craighill Ch’n'l., Md...| 260,000 
White Shoal, Mich. . . ./3,000,000 |} Kauhola. Hawaii...,..| 560, North Head, Wash,....| 260,000 
Molokai, T. H......../2,500,000 || Cape Elizabeth, Me...} 500,000 || Piedras Blancas, Calif..| 250,000 
Farallon, Calif........ 2,200,000 || Cape San Juan, P. R...| 500, Cape May,N.J.....:.. ,000 
Cubit's Gap, La....... 2,000,000 || Point Tuna, P.R...... Mifflin Bar, N. J...... 240,000 
Pully Point, Wash..... 2'000;000 || Deepwater Pt., N.J.: Horseshoe Range, Pa. . f 
Cape Kumukahi, T. H./1,700,000 || Cherry Is., Del. Riv... Chester Range, Pa....| 240,00; 
Dry Tortugas, Fia...../1,500,000 || New Castle Range, Del. No. Manitou Sh'l, Mich.| 240,0) 
Santa Barbara, Calif.. |1,200,000 || St. A stine, Fla...... Tinicum Island, N. J. 240,000 
Point Arguello, Calif. . .|1,200,000 |; Cape Canaveral, Fla Bellevue Range, Del. 40,000 
Nawiliwili, Hawaii .|1.200,000 || Pensacola, Fla. ... : Beavertail, Rhode Isl. . ,000 
Kilauea, 7 1 Bee 1,100,000 |} Marquette, Mich .. r Twin River Pt., Wis...| 240,000 
Hereford Inlet. N. J. 1,100,000 || Rock of Ages, Mich.... ,006 || Sturgeon Bay Can.,Wis.| 240,000 
Point Cabrillo, Calif. 1,100,000 || Pt. Arena, Calif....... 90,000 || Ponce de Leon Inlet,Fla.| 220,000 
Jupiter Inlet, Fla.. 1,000,000 |} The Graves, Mass..... 380,000'|| Montauk Point, N. Y..| 220,000 
Chapel Hill, N. J.. 1,000,000 || Sabine: Pass, La....... 380,000 || Two Harbors, Minn...| 220,000 
Point Sur, Calif....... 1,000,000 || Split Rock, Minn...... 370,000 || Umpqua River, Oreg...| 210,000 
Cape St. Elias, Alaska. . |1,000,000 arrison Crib, Ill...... 360,000 || E. River Range, N. Y...| 200,000 
ital. N. ¥-.-3--.+% 1,000,000 || Staten Island, N. Y....| 350,000 || Cape Spencer, Alask...| 200,000 
ta Head, Calif.....} 950,000|| Marblehead, Ohio..... 830,000 || C’p. Hinchinbrook,Ala.| 200, 
Be ion Point, Calif.....| 900,000 Island, Del..... 330,000 || Manhattan Range, O..| 200, 
Point Vicente, Calif... _| 900,000 || 4-Miie Crib, iil... : 20,000 || Point Loma, Calif. .... 200, 
Barbers P’t Hewali...| 750,000 || Cape Blanco, Oregon 320,000 || Mt. Desert Rock, Me..| 200, 
ape Charles, Va...... 740,000 || Cape Flattery, Wash. ,000 || Fort Gratiot, Mich ....| 200,000- 
Head, Mass...| 720,000 Is Island, Wis..... 300,000 || Moose Peak, Me...... $00) 
Whitetish P’t. Mich....! 670,000 !| North Point, Wis...... 800,000 || Cape San Blas, Fla..... 200,000 


_The highest light on the Pacific coast of con- 
tinental United States is at Cape Mendocino, Calif., 
422 feet above the level of the sea. 

_The highest light on the Atlantic coast of.con- 
tinental United States is at Marcus Hook, Del., 278 
feet above the level of the sea. \ 

The Coast Guard maintains over 29,000 aids to 
Marine navigation. The greater number of these 
are ighthouses, automatic lights, and buoys. There 
are also about 145 radio beacons, 31 lightship sta- 
tions, and about 1,500 fog signals. The appro- 
priations and allotments for the maintenance of 
these aids total about $11,000,000 annually. 


The Fire Island, N. Y., Light is 167 ft. high; visible 19 nautical miles. 


The Shitnecock light has 140,000 candlepower; 


is the illuminant now used in most of 

Becks iichthouses, electric incandescent lamps 

placed inside the larger sizes of lenses producing 

beams of a8 much as 9,000,000 candlepower where 

such brilliance is required. The flashing char- 

acteristics which distinguish many of the light- 

houses are produced by revolving the entire lens 

by electric motors. Lenses which are aggregates of 

highly polished glass prisms are assembled in a 

variety of +; to produce whatever characteristic 

will best differentiate a particular light from its 
neighbors. 

r light stations are also fitted with fog 

eet various, ayer Lia gore poh fas aoe 

) ets, oscillators, sirens, 

a hones, trumpeal installation consists of gaso- 


From the air tank d 


signals. 

rated by electricity. 

PR signals for the 
aA ae taco be 


ment of many lighthouses and of all lightships, 


Boston light, 100,000. 


and are one of the most effective types of mari- 
time signals. A radio beacon broadcasts no GPs en 
words, but sends out an assigned dot and dash 
signal, which is repeated over and over again. 
When a vessel hears this definite combination of 
dots and dashes, the master can immediately tell 
which lighthouse or ventas? is heard. By using 
a radio direction finder, which is 4 specially de 
signed radio receiving set, he can also tell fr 
exactly what direction the signal is comtna: Wi 
these facts, the master of a vessel, while at sea, 
and within range of two or more radio beacons, 
can plot his position on the chart, even, though he 
may he ae cok away lee land or even the most 
powerful lig cannot be seen. 

Radio-beacon signals may be intercepted by ships 
and accurate bearings obtained up to Pista nore tc} 
100 miles or more, and therefore valuable for long 
tange clear weather bearings, even though the 
sending station is far below the horizon and cannot 
be_seen. 

Radio beacons are particularly valuable in fog. 
for a vessel hearing such a signal may steer for ¢ 
even when everything is shut from view. These 
beacons have made it possible for the great sea- 
coast lighthouses to increase their effectiveness 
even in the densest fog, heaviest rain, of snow. 
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THE “(BORDER CROSSING CARD.” 
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Asheville, N. C....... 
Atlanta, Ga. 3 
‘Birmingham, Ala. 
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' Savannah, G 
‘Tampa, Fla. 
Washington, 
W. Palm Bi 


MILEAGE ON IMPORTANT AUTOMOBILE ROUTES 
Source: American Automobile Association; revised 1940 


NEW YORK—SAN FRANCISCO 


bb (aR ee 3 Van Wert, Ohio...... 1,675 North Platte. .......1,498 
Ag eee ae 3 Fort Wayne, Ind... .: 2)485|| 1,750 Big Spring, Neb...... 1,423 


Seepage es Plymouth: . 25 .s<050-2 1,800 Sidney, Neb... i.1,3873, 5 
Pian 3 x 1,901 Cheyenne, Wyo 1,272 
53 Laramie. . 1,220 — 
73 Rawlins. . 1,100 
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pega Mass, Nefersisieis"s "sis 1,639|]| 463 Washington, D.C. 


Tee ee Uaaiaet gee 517 Fredericksburg, Va... 1,122 
I 1 573 Richmond, Va....... ] 
sei -eeuie Wit’ van ct + Gaal / cuunermnes tenes aca neat 
i IV Ave si : rnate, Pe urg to Jack- 
733 Raleigh, N. C........ 905 somite Di 

836 Rockingham, SS C... 803}| 595 SPeterstnng, Va... 7. 

946 Columbia, 8. C...... 693 698 Rocky Mount, N. C 

1,005 Aiken, S. C..... .... 634]! 836 Wilmington, S.C... 


618 955 Florence, 8S. C..... 
434)| 1,067 Charleston, S. € 
367 1 193 Savannah, Ga.. 

- 316|| 1.273 Brunswick, Ga._ 
 262]| 1/351 Jacksonville, Tae ae 
bourne....... Cee meee 


1,32 ein Augustine. . 
1,377 D Payeona. Beach. 
1,465 M 
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Travel Route Distances 701 


Distances on the Highways of Europe (Kilometers) 


Source: Foreign Travel Division ef the American Automobile Association 
Figures show kilometers; a kilometer is 5g of a mile) 
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Bugharest........-+- 2330 |2319|1905/3059}1927| 797|1754 vies 87115132271 854/2483/1895 
Budapest. ........... 1476 |1465/1051|2205}1073} 442; 900/1117 3308 1017 858 1417| 854 1629/1041 
4 Eee 374/214) 74€|1294) 778/2071/1042| 884/1001]1379|1356| 212/2483|1 1629 1513 
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276) 973}2225|1780|2003]1427) 710]1308]1544] 859 
Fd 62 2578)1574)1241) 484) 691) 54611440 He 


498 
1033| 320) 896|1791|2100]1 507|1108]1362| 782 
713| 708 |2797|1477|1928| 1124 1062 ligeltoss| 778 
781|2050|1780|1795|1327| 434/1035|1369| 628 
896] 705] 781]... [2655|1636|1333|_ 546] 620] 6838/1379] 291 
Leni 295 P 2797 |205C}256. 3864|3372|3029| 195¢|2623|2377|2367 
Paid 05 os sacs ce « 1730 | 1374 |2489| 1904/2100 (T477 | 1780] 169¢| 3864 2239|1275|2265|1806|2703| 1857 
ES aa elt 2003 |1241|1302]1152]1926 |1922 |1795|1333/3372|2239 95(]1413] §12]1516]1162 
3° Sa 1427| 484/1152| 339/1442/1124|1327| 546|3029|1279| 950 1070] 527|1366| 672 
Nuremberg. 0.222222: 710| 691 721| 836] 507|1062| 434 629|1959|2206|1413 1070 601| 935] 408 
MIRAE fae «oe nn. cce os 1308| 546} 625] 529]1108]1136|1035| 638|2625|1806| 812| 527| 601 839| 464 
1 LUTE Spe Ee 1544/1440] 214|1368|1362|1935 |136¢|137{ |2377|2703|1516|1366] 935| 839 1157 
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adrid 
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Leningrad 
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781) 565 oa 851} 864] 662] 935|178L] 273)1264| 939] 809 Be 1795] 1327 
781 925/2565) 429) 378) 211) 216|1636) 485) 483) 477) 28 1333] 546 
-| 565} 925 1663] 944] 957) 756}1141}2201| 455/1383)1010 477 1709/1376 
- |2050] 2565] 1663 2575 |2588|24 19 |278213864 |2118)3045|266: |2592|2203|337: 

$51) 429) 944)2575 51] 189] 645]1771] 571] 677} 126) 401) 509) 982) 492 
864] 378] 957/2588] 51 202} 594/1720| 584 626 75| 350) 522] 931) 441 
.| 662] 211) 756/2419} 189) 202 418|1840 ee 685) 275) 239) 357|1131) 643 
-| 935] 216111412782] 645) 594) 418 1398] 701} 382} 474] 244) 739)1395| 445 
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..| 273] 485] 455/2118] 571] 584] 382) 701/1779 968] 657). 513 4} 1525/1033 

.|1264] 483]1383/3048| 677| 626] 685) 382)1152) 968 551) 611 334 1136] 185 
939] 477|1010|2663| 126] 75) 275) 4741/1642) 657| 551 505/1006) 856) 366, 
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615] 523] 477|2203| 509} 522) 357) 739/2158) 384)/1006) 504) 551 1232 Ta 
Roe 1333/1709|3372| 982] 931)1131/1395/2239)1523/1135| 856)1361)1232 9. 
327| 546/1376|3029| 492] 441] 643] 445]/1279|1033] 185] 366] 574] 870] 950) 


Airway Distances Abroad (Statute Miles) 


Source: Foreign Travel Division of the American Automobile Association 
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London to—Paris, 205; Amsterdam, 230; Rotter- Singapore, Malaya, eRe Be Dutch E. 


ia 8,983; Semarang, 
Cologne, 326; Brussels, 200; Berlin, 600; | Indies, 8,695; Batay: A 
amet 496; Saemburg, 480; Warsaw, 920. D. E. L., 9,233; souredaya, D. eet 9,390; Ram- 


bang, D: E. I.) 9,6"; Koepang, D "EL I,, 10,214; 
Paris to Basle, 268; Basle to Zurich, 49; Berlin, | Dut@.0 North Australia, 10,726; ‘ach, 


Danzig, 049; Charleville, 12,316; Bris- 
ender oa (Australian route)—Paris, 205; Gucenals a ae @, is 


Brindisi, Italy, 1,352; Athens, Greece, 1,721; Alex- London to (South Africa route)—Paris, 205; 
andria, Beypt, 2,308: Gaza, Palestine. 2,584; Rut- Srinaisi nai Athens, 1,721; Alexandria, 2,308; 
is "2,490; Wadi Halfa, Sudan, 3/017: - 


Baghdad, Iraq, 3,187; Basra, oy 
nal Bae: aat: Arabic: 3,540; Bahrein, off afioate Pe pual dan, 3,517; Juba, Sudan, 4,276: 
Arabia; Sharjah, Oman, 4,140; Gwadar, Baluchis- Entebbe, Uganda, de ‘Nairobi, Kenya, 4,945: 
“tan, iP be0: Karachi, India, 4,880; Jodhpur, iene Dodoma, Tanganyika, 5,317; Mbeya, Tanganyika, 
5 264; ‘Delhi, India, ei 566; ‘Cawnpore, India, 5,809; | 5,603; Broken Hill, No, Rhodesia, 6,116; Salisbury, 
- ‘Allahabad, ‘India, 5,919; Calcutta, India, 6,386: | So. Rhodesia, 6,416; Bulawayo, So. Rh.: Johannes- 
-Akyab, Burma, 8.434; ‘Rangoon, Burma, 7'041: burg, Transvaal, (ree eh Cape Proy., 
Bangkok, Siam, 7,405; Alor Star, Malaya, 7,960; 7,366; Cape Town, C. P 4. 
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The Hague 
Copenhage 
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612] 886] 524) 511) 784] 606} 887] 579) 505|1353/1139 
492) 975|1123] 708}1218)1499] 503) 940/1006] 880 
seine 1281]1397|1191|1492)1773)| 986|1022} 511 
524) 975)1281 79 
out 1123 Tit 1198 0 
784) _708)1191 1293]1574| 205|1348|1687}1470|1264/1865 Be 
606}1218]1492 95)1293 4110/1098] 748]}1951|1657|1451| 950)1035 
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940/1022/1124) 653/1348) 748 1159 1353} 780| 904) 632) 287 
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Stuttgart 
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1353} 690] 389]1105] 744] 568] 780|1082| 904] 632] 287 9 5] 657 
273] G90] zou] °°|/So0|1a95| 445) 418} 66a S19] 49911392 77] 680 [1096] 200 
1008} 389}1023 1135]1474] 388 563 $38 


7 57. 8 802] 206] 434 
«. [1650 1332]1061 1463 1301} 1125/1237]1647/1343 
. |1312 9} 677) 317] 82 : 8 2 


«+. | 553 
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OTHER TRAVELING DISTANCES IN EUROPE, STATUTE MILES 
Source: United States War Department Official Table of Distances 


Lin ies Berne, 611; Bremen, 215; Essen, 317; | mouth, 246; Portsmouth, 74; Sheffield, 163; - ae 
ro Konigsberg, 366; Leipzig, 100; Magde- ampton, 80: Yarmouth, 192! ae skies : 
unich, 406; Nuremberg, 301; Posen, 158; Madrid te, Baroclanay 
ue, »Saarbrucken, 466; Stuttgart, 438: 
Wiesbaden, 360. 
Ero. 198; Batum, 
rindi, eh ised 2,099; Bi 
Fie a t Thi 59; Che b zs 8 Calats 
ateau- erat erbourg, Dij 
vere yene pe 0; Bath, 107; Bishop’s| Dover, 204; Havre, 142: Kiel, 652: 
ro ae 51; Bristol, 119: Cambridge, Lyons, 8. * 
erb ait Chatham, 34; Dover, 78; Rome to—Brindisi, 394; Lausanne, 640 
¥ Pulkesrone: 71; Glasgow, 402; | seilles, 565; Milan, 404; ‘Naples, 155; Pisa, 
200. “Manchester, 184; Oxford, 64; Ply- Spezia, 254: Turin, 413; Venice, 378. 
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Travel Route Distances 


Distances Between Ports in Asia 
Source: United States Hydrographic Office; statute miles, water routes 


we} ie] & | 8) 3_1 og 

acti & eS] ma = 15 

ei a) 28) 5 | 38] 35] 22 

et _ a 2) na | > 3 val 
Amoy _334 1683] 1902] 161] 1596] 1072] 1533 
Batavia.«..... 2466] 2052 2904] 606] 2165] 3812] 3293] 3678 
Canton. 2s... _1077)_1748] 306] 1990] 1466] 1921 
QOWMbO. 1... <0. 24) 5 4367| 1825] 3618] 5280] 4756] 5167 
Foochow ee p24 5 541) 2092] 356] 1457] 930| 1401 
Hong Kotg.......2... |__ 334) 205: ) 981] 1674] 211] 1894] 1370) 1825 
MARIUUSSEG oc cae as | 2: 1338] 1578] __717| 2202] 1726) 2023 
Shanghai.............. 683) 2904] 1077| 4367] 541) 981) 1338] 0] 2545] 808] _1135| 534] 1199 
Singapore............. 1902) 606] 1748] 1825) 2092] 1674| 1578) 2545] 0} _1796| 3458] 2034) 3345 
S55 5h, Soe oy |__161) 2165] 306] 3618) 356} 211) 717} 808) 1796] __ 0] 1722] 1198] 1653 
Vladivostok. ...... ~- | 1596] 3812] 1990] 5280] 1457] 1894] 2202| 1135] 8458] 1722] 0} 1153) 1093 
Weibaiwel............. | 1072) 3293] 1466] 4756] 930) 1370] 1725] 534] 2934] 1198] 1153] 0} 1274 
Yokohama.,....— .._-| 1533! 3678] 1921] 5167| 1401] 1825] 2023] 1199| 3345! 16531 10931 1274' OO 


Distances Between West Indies, Caribbean and Gulf Ports 
Source: United States Hydrographic Office 


] I e) & a) & @ y 
2 ° ° 3 & e/ os a sly 
Blue sietiaisiz! 8] a] €lai6§ 
=l@e | Q oO 5 =) 3 b ole 
City B2i¢ol © bt > S K/ @ {eS} SB] 3 e 
e~|s*| sisls|e| | 9150 § |o™| se] a] 3 = 
0 |S Si/S{/ojzi x a 4 Vi oY a) Bw] > 
OS Re eee 0} 803) 941) 774|1576 727) 713) 864)1368|1255} 373 509/1023)1615 
_ TLE A Spe aT 803 QO} 324) 544/1823)1315)1301] 707|1702)1639] 546) 934]1054/1739 
oo re are 941] 324 0} 805}1719| 1155/1226} 969) 1616/1576} 629]/1185/1315]1635 
Lo eee 774| 544) 805 0) 2069/1325)1312| 172)1945)1854| 668) 521] 538)2005 
2 2 ee Seer 1576} 1823) 1719/2069 0} 886} 872}2233) 451) 514/1428]2057|2560) 717 
PM aah.) savin sink > wills » 727|1315)1155}1325; 886 0} 106/1488} 694) 593) 874/1207|1720) 937 


Pensacola... Ree oe 1854) 514) 593) 533)/2016) 263) 0)1238/1736/2250| 957 
Port Royal. . _373| 546] 629] 668] 1428| 874| 917| 837|1304|1238| 0} 805|1152|1367 
St. Thomas. . “509} 934|1185| 521|2057|1207/1193| 552|1848|1736| 805| 0] 597|2129 
Tob 2 _ . | 1028] 1054] 1315] 538|2560|1720|1689| 408|2376|2250|1152| 697| 0/2494 
LS ree os 11615|1739|1635|2005| 717| 937|1001|2174! 919| 957|1367|212912494| 0 


Distances Between South American (Pacific) Ports 
Source: United States Hydrographic Office; statute miles 


‘ 
Fe] s I a]: < SS © 1® 

s% * olen io | Sa J a 4m =O 19 

Chey: 23) 8} 3| 2|g2le2|228| 3| | 2122] 2] 8 Se lea 

fl 51 8léie ia ie | el size | claims 
Antofagasta, Chile. .......| 0] 374| 248| 936] 456]1961|1693| 258) 953| 480/1280|1496| 821]2209] 663 
i ee 374] __0| 601| 683| 808|1709]1441|1127|1306| 158|1035|1244| 567|2650|1016 
Caldera, Chile......-....-.] 248] 601| 0/1129] 226]2148]1879| 484] 723) 698|1480|1682|1013|2067| 433 
Callao, Peru..............| 936] 683|1129|__0/1308|1047| 778] 759]1762| 539} 372] 582] 147/3076|1504 
Goquimbo, Chile.......... “456| 808| 226}1308| _0/2319]2051| 693] 524] 901]1655/1853|1193/1869] 234 
Psmeraldas, Ecuador....... 1961|1709|2148|1047|2319| __0| 410|1785/2750|156h| 694| 484|1176|4037|2509 
Guayaquil, Ecuador........ 1693|1441|1879] 778|2051| 410) 0|1517/2482/1297| 426) 215) 907/3769|2241 
Tquique, Chile...........-. _258}1127| 484] 759} 693/1785)1517) __0/1190 253) 1111/1320 645}2535) 901 
Dame ewls..u.-..¢.---2--- 953|1306| 723|1762| 524!2750|2482|1190| _0|1392|2097|2284] 1649|1371) 309 
Mollendo, Peru... ~-s ++] 480) 158} 698] 539] 901/1565|1297| 253/192 __0| 891/110) 423/2734/1108 
Pacasmayo, Peru......---- 1289]1035]1480| 372/1655) 694) 426/1111/2097| 891) __0) 232) 501/3396)1848 
RI PELU Sees cen = 1496]1244|1682) 582]1853) 484) 215)1320)2284)1100/ 232) _0| 710/3571)2043 
Pisco, Peru.........-......| 821] 567|1013| 147|1193|1176) 907] 645)1649| 423/ 501) 710) _0}2969)1390 


2 ES 
Magalianes, Chile........-- 2067 y 
Valparaiso, Chile.........-- 7: 


Source: United States Hydrographic Offi 
- ton : Montevideo, 2 
uO. Leos Gaivertods Tie: Phe Rio de Janeiro, 5,008; Arica, Chile, 2,212; Callao, 
Liss; Halifax, 2,668; Jacksonville, 1,768; ey et Cea cia eee eee, ee 
West, 1,220; Kingston, Jamaica, 634; age A — > Galeutta, 13.989: Colombo, '13,9 19; Guar, aaage 
New. Orleans, 1,616; New York, 2,273; o 01K, Hong Kong, 10,588; Honolulu, 5,395; Manila, 10,764; 
2,049; Pensacola, 1,576; Philadelphia, 2,241; Bor- Melbourne, 9,130: Shanghai,” 9,853; Singapore, 
Geeey) een, Cibraltar,, 4,080; “Gissgow- 6,206: 12.097; Wellington, 7.491; Tokens a teen 
; 5838; Havré, 5,313; Liverpool, 5,237; 
pea Bier 5,130; Buenos Aires, 6,276; | 3,737; Vancouver, 4,643. 
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Distances by Water front New York City 


‘Source: United States Hydrographic Office, Navy D. : 
TABLE OF DISTANCES FROM NEW YORK cITY (THE BATTERY) TO: 


Miles 
Stat. 


Place—Route and Season 


Place—Route and Season 


Naut. 


Aarhus, Den.-—Winter; E. bound..| 3,654 +: 208 || Cartagena, Col.—Via Crooked Is. 
Summer; E. bound.........-.. 3,824 | 4,404 & Windward Pass..........-. 1,853 
Ree OA TIEIN MOAN Coe Jb ip iets Werte cree w 2,850 4 282 Carupano, Ven.—Via Virgin Pass..| 1,893 
ates ulco, Mex.—ViaPanamaCanal| 3,443 | 3,965 Cattaro, Aust.—Winter; E. bound.| 4,626 
Via Magell. Str...........0+ .| 11,524 | 13,270 Summer: HE. bound..........-- 4,644 
. — Via Panama, Cayenne, Guiana,..........\...- 2,447 
Tal yd., & Me 10,904 | 12,557 || Charleston, S, ee Ee aA UE atkders 627 


“Via St, Vincent & Cape Town. 


Aden, Arabia—Winter; E. bound. . : 7,509 Catisols Mantes oa acer d 83 

Summer; E. bound............ 6,539 | 7,530 Cherbourg, Fr,—Winter; E.bound.| 3,125 

Ajaccio, Gorsida winter! E, bound] 3,965 | 4,566 Summer; E. bound............| 3,226 
Summer; E. b d 


Virgin Passage . 
Cienfuegos, Cb via Crooked T. 


ome Cey.—Winter; E. bound, 
Via Suez Canal; S. “ot Sokotra I. 
Summer; E. bound, 


3 ‘Via Main Channel 24 Wind IPA Sine hr yee ae 
i Via Swash Channel 
rae ena. Neth. — Winter; 4 bo UG ow a eo ene ee ee ce cece 


Summer; E. pound: ; ‘ Via Pentland} ene (Winter)... .: 
pearers x Azores— Winter; E, bound. 181 Via Pentland Firth (Summer) . 
: HOUR. 55.05... 2,508 Coquimbo, Ch.—Via Panama Canal 
 Antilla, Mn be via Crooked I. Pass.} 1 Cortu, L. of Corfu—Winter; E.bound 
Antofagasta, Chile — Via Panama Summer: E. bound 
Canal Corinto, Nic.—Via Panama Canal. 
Coronel, Chile—Via Panama Can. . 


ntwerp, Belg.— Winter; E. bound 


Summer; E. bound............ 01 Via Magellan Str... 
quin Bay, Haiti—Via Crooked I. Culebra I. (The Sound), W.1.. . 
& Windward Passages . 1,444 ,663 || Cumana, Ven.—Via Mona Pass... .| 1,901 
_ Arica, Chile—Via Panama Canal: 3,938 ,035 Curacao’ (Santa Ana Hbr.) W. I.— 
f ‘Auckland, N.Z.—ViaPanamaCanal) 8,529 821 Mona Pass. . 1,769 
ra Aux Cayes, Haiti—Via Crooked I. Danzig, Ger. = Winter; BE. bound. 4,053 
& Windward Passages........ 6 Summer; E. nig nd. 4,223 
‘Bahia, PPT Ue Ries tienes ae 709 || Demarara River, Brit. Guiana.... . 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina......... 0: 
- Bahia Honda, Cuba—S. b 412 
Baltimore, Ma., She ES Abate ea choiics 47 


Barbados (Bridgetown), W.1..... id. OP ee SORE 57 at 
__ Barcelona, Spain—Winter; B. ree 
Summer; E. bound. E Canal - As macitcn ts SA ee 
‘erre, Guadeloupe, W.I. Via 


Fastn ‘. ¥ See 
e' a N 
9° 6 Ww. ee pee E. 
Cae POLGne nniees E. bound . 
gua Fayal (Hortay ssing 
poe Via a I. snd wi Wind. Pass ii Ee eran 47° W.in Lat. 40° 30’ N. 
. e ‘oro, Panama — 8, FRA. 8. ASS oo oe 
~“Grooked I. and’ Wind. Pass.....,| 3 aks nen 
ombSy, India—Winter; E. bound; 
‘Via Suez Camal..,.......... 
Smarr E, peewad, Pre een ;E. ree as 


U. ; 
Via Long sland ¢ Sound. | raberere te 
Fortune ee 1 ee 
305 351 Funchal, 
378 435 Ganetaay Tex 


Via, .L, 1, & Vineyard Sounds & 
} “Pollock REI SNUG cop che tetas ete e 
eR auieane, Pere E. bound. . 
Summer; E. bow 

remen, Germ. — Winter: E. bound 
? Summer; E. rae a 

Brunswick, Ga., U.S. A.......... 
rGunal "Col. 8. tia Panama 

ana 


Georgetown, Brit. Guiana, 
Gibralt ar— Winter; B. bound. ..): 07 
eee Ae cre 3,225 


~ Buenos Aires, Arg.—Direct. -.) | 
Via Pernambuco, Bahia, Rio de 
- ___ Janeiro, & Sony Mee 


Glasgow, Scot SoWvinter 
Summer; E. boun 

Gothenburg,Swed. Winter: iE. bind 
Sita E. . pour na 


ee ae Ss eee. Se TS 


ae a ee 
” ‘ 
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: : Miles 
Place—Route and Season Place—Route and Season jn 
Naut. | Stat. Naut.| Stat. ~ — 
Havana, Cuba (Custom House Mayaguez i 7 q 
Wharf)— Inside; 8. bound 1,413 || Mazatlan Mex —Via PanamaCanal 1093 yeas — 
Outside: S. bound. 1,366 elbourne, Aust.—Via Cape o ; — 
alifax, Nova Scotia.” 686 Good Hope... ..... 12,838 | 14,784 
Hamburg, Ger.—Winter; E. bound 4,201 Via Magellan Sti.’ 2212222107! '891 | 141845 
Summer; B. bound...’... 4317 Via Panama Canai. 2 .2'15 1) °° 91945 | 111452 
Hampton Roads, Va. U.S. A. 324 Via Panama & Tahiti’... °°1°": 0.194 | 11:739 
avre, Fr.—Winter: E. bound... 3.676 Via Panama, Tahiti & Sydney. ‘| 10/392 | 11'967 . 
Summer; BE. bound... . 3,792 Via St. Vincent & Cape Town... -| 12/933 | 14/89) 
Hong Kong—W! inter; B. bound, Via Via St. Vincent, Cape Town & - ’ 
uez Canal: S. of Sokotra I.. 13,364 Adelaide . 13,162 | 15,157 " 
Sonia: E._ bound: + hag Suez Winter; E. bound: Via Suez Canal 121975 | 14/941 q 
Canal: S. of Sokotra I 13,384 Summer: B. bound; Yinues Cana 12/993 14,962 ‘ 
Vig Panama, San Francisco, Mobile, Ala... U. A.— Outside) : : 
okohama & Shanghal......_ 13,463 S. bound. ‘| 1,658} 1,909 q 
Via Panama, ‘Honolhlu, Yoko- Mollendo, Peru — Via ‘Pahamal ; ; 
hama and Shanghai..:...... 13,806 CATT Fo ttt ka ak ce 3,813 | 4,391 3 
Via Panama, Honolulu, Guam & Mona Pass. (lat. wet 3° N; long.) ’ : ; 
MUR MMAMMMIAS 3 pool ait ee coo cc wa ts xa 14,015 GUO SPW). Weis. 5 Bereee 1,401 1,613 : 
‘Via Suez Canal, Colombo, & Monte Cristi, D. Re. 1,265 | 1,457. 
Singapore; Winter; E. bound. 13,411 Montevideo, Uruguay—Direct . 5.757 | 6.630 F 
Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Singa- Via Barbados, Pernambuco, Bahia r f 
pore; Summer; E. bound... 13,432 & Rio de Janeiro... 6,111 | 7,037 ¥ 
Honolulu, Haw. — Via PanamaCanai 7.718 || Naples, It-—Winter; E. bound. 4.182 | 4'815 
Via Magellan Str. . 15.329 Summer; E. bo und . 4/200 |. 4.837 3 
Via Isthmus of Tehuantepec. . 6,554 || Nassau, N. P. L—Via NE. Provi-| ’ q 
Iquique, Ch_—Via Panama Canal. 4.611 dence Channel. <a egt sae Sloe 962 | 1,108 i. 
Via Magellan Str. . 10.529 || New_ Orleans, La.; U. S. A.—S. “- 
Istanbul, Tur.— Winter: E. bound. 5,788 bound; Outside; 8. of “Dry : 
Summer; FE. bound............ :809 Tortugas, & via S. W. Pass 1,727 | 1,989 s 
Jacksonville, Fla. U.8. A... 2.2. Sits ihe? shee ee = of Dry 
Jacm1, Haiti—Via Crooked I. & N cae incdes oF LE es 1711} 1,970 
Windward Pass............. a7is || Newport. 1... 8. A-Vid Long) 
Kalamata, Gr.— Winter; E. bound 5,250 Outside Long Island... |: : 133 139 7 
Summer; E. bound.......... 5,271 |} Newport News, Va., i Aca 289 333 a 
Key West. Fla. U. 8. A.—Outaide; Norfolk, Va., U.S.A......::...] 292 336 
8. und Sbess Pies pes 1,299 Neuvitas, fe Meee Crooked t 
Inside; 8. bound . 1,348 Pass 1,274 | 1,467 
Kingston, Jamaica—Via Crooked Odessa, Rus.— Winter; E. bound. , 5/353 | 6.164 
1. & Windward Pass......... 1,697 Summer; E. bound. 5,371 | 6,185 
Kristiansand, Nor.—Winter; E. Oslo, Nor.—Winter; E. bound.:/:] 3.601 | 4/147 
ih) ee BEN Ce ee ee 3.971 Summer: E. bound 3,771 | 4;342 
Summer; E. bound. ‘ 4,166 |) Paiti, Peru —Vin mao eee 2.874 | 3.310 
La Guaira, Ven.—Via Mona Pass. . 2.127 |! Panama, C. Z.—Via Crooked 1. & : 
La Pallice, Fr.—W. inter; E. powed,. : 3,658 Windward Pass.. «vans of BOLT) | e2o28 
Summer; E. bound . 3,748 || Para, Brazil—Great Circle. | 2/1! 3/946 | 3,392 
La Palmas, Canary 3,414 || Paramaribo, Guiana. 2,334 ‘688 
La pon Saivador Via ‘Panama Pensacola. Fig. u. i. AL <8. “pound; J ; 
|S OR aR Sera utside; S. of Dry Tortugas. . 1,618 | 1, 
Liverpool, Eng.—Winter; E. bound sappy: Firth (lat. 58° 42” No ones ns 
Summer; E. bound 3° a tee a pee 3,077 | 3,543 
Livingston, Guat—Via Straits of Summer; E. bound. | 3,247 | 3,739 
Florida; S. bound Pernambuco, Brazil.. 3.69: 4,258 
London, Eng. — Winter; Via Barbados, _,CTossing ‘Equator 
Summer; 5 bound in long. 37’ W........... 4,522 
aaa ree naeles, 5 oe Piymout sg he Winter: 3 493 
apres 0 = : é 
Via Mage agellan Str 3 Summer; E. bound. ? 609 
Chile—E, of 8, A.. . Pointe a Pitre. Guadeloupe, W.1...| 13652 | 1,903 
Panama Canal...........- 6,863 || Ponce, P. R.—Via Mona Pass... .. 1,462 | 1,684 
reat ey (Waletta Harb. 5 inary i ‘ Port Antonio, Jamaica — Via 
nd . 5 sound ttt! 4,825 B pies pa Law Windward Pass, . 42 80 
Summer oll gs Sia ES i ‘0 tty TEXAS. 2 wd cus i R 
anila, P I ie Panama Canal Port au Prince, Haiti—Via Crooked ie ee 
Via Panam: % Ban ral cisco, 13.086 || port Banes, Cuba—Via Crooked T. MoS 
.C., & Yokohama........ ‘ 14,533 BB as txaik crore oes ais ge 1,216 | 1,400 
Via Panama, Honolulu, Yoko- Port Buenaventura, Col. — Via 
hama, Shanghai & Hong Kong. 14,533 Crooked I. & Windward Passa- ‘5 
Via Patiame, Honolulu & Yoko: re.gag || ror Staaten ae Cita wikia] 2872) 20 
ata, Honolulu & Guam. . 13/289 Wa er me (my fer Yell) oyirt 
Oe foes ig ery Port Braco, (Piraeus) Gr.— winter: 
Canal; S. of Sokotral......... 49967 14) Was DOUG ong beso ons oe 4,699 | 5,411 
PAE Sed Se ta’ Snes Mind 4.717 | 5,432 
Canal: §. of Sokotra L....... 13,288 || Port Glbrara, Cuba—Vis Crooked 2 
Via Suez Canal, Aden, Colombo, | \ thar. Go iyacA Ae anna ae 1,216 | 1,400 
& Singapore: Winter; B. bound 13,326 || Port on E ett a Croo. 2.047 
Via Suez Canal, Aden. Colombo. & Pe eee ae 7058 | Brees 
Singapore: Summer; E. bound . 13,346 || Port Natal (urban), At zbr7 | B26 
Via Subs Canal, Colombo, & . pon : a en rae aw. Pe * A 
Singapore: Winter, E. bound . 18,814 |) Por Virgin Pass ; 1,939 | 2,238 
Dbr Colembo & Singapore: aN Baten FAB. «<b nose bee teen 
Summer; E. bound. 13,335 || sort Bald, Beypt——Winiter: i, bound] 61125 | 5'922 
Manta, Ecu.Via Panama Canal. . 8.007 || *“Summer: E. bound. ........... "143 | 6,943 
Maracaibo. Ven.—Via La Guaira & 2.566 || Port Townsend, Wash., U.S, A.— ‘ 
Curacao... .....4.- so gas a * Via Panama & San Francisco . 6,032 | 6,946 
Via Mayaguez, P. R., La Guaira Via Magellan Str. & San Francisco 13 16,012. 
MGUAOSOL bh eta 86 - swie,e 2,598 || portiand, Me., U.S. A.—Via Am-| : 
Mare_Isiand (Navy “Yard), See brose Channel, NM ieredalgetnatig = 
U.S. A.—Via Panama Canal. 6.080 & Pollock Rip Slue.......... 349 402 
Margarita I. (La Mar Bay), Ven.— Outside: Nantucket Lightvessel..| 419 483 
Via Virgin Pass............. 2.164 || Portlan Ore... U. S.. A.—Via 
Matéeilles, ¥r.—Winter: E. bound. , 4,485 Pa: ates BA Pie cn 5,886 | 6,778 
BURG 5 7 0 . 07 506 Via Magelan 8 po “ik es 13,760 | 15,845 
aan Town, Great Inagua a Porto Plata, Dom. Rep.—Via 
W. L, Via Crooked I. Passage. 1,388 SPARS gon ietetaculitgure coeveest 1,270} 1.458 


706 
Miles 
Place—Route and Season 

Naut. } Stat. 

Portsmouth, N. H.,U. 8. A.—Out- 
side Nuiaticket Lightvessel.. 395 455 
Preston, Cuba—Via Crooked I. Pass.| 1,219] 1,404 
Progreso, MEX... .. 122-22 ee eees 1,609 1,853 
Provincetown, Mass., U.S. A......; 347 400 

Via Ambrose Channel, Vineyard 
Sound & Pollock Rip Slue..... 274 316 


Puerto Barrios, Guat.—Via Straits 

of Florida; S. bound. 1,804 | 2,077 
Puerto Cabello, Ven: —vVia ‘San 

Juan,P.R. ,Curacao& LaGuaira 2,103 | 2,422 
Puerto Cortes, Hon.—Outside; 8S. 


pound; Via oe of Florida..| 1,769 | 2,037 
Puerto Mexico, Mex. 1,944 | 2,239 
Punta Arena, C. R.—Via ‘Panama 

LO; TTA Fee. eR Nee OneCare 2,488 2,865 
Quebec, Can.— Via Gut of Canso. 1,321 1,521 
Queenstown, Ire.—Winter;E.bound| 2'876 | 3.312 

Summer; BH. bound........-.-- 2,988 | 3,441 
Rio de Janeiro, Br. 4,770 | 5,493 
Rogeau, Dominica. 1,670 | 1,924 
Rotterdam, Neth. 

MHOUE Vos cece ce isie ew o'e 3,387 | 3,900 

Summer; E. bound. 8,488 | 4,016 
St. George, Gren. . 1,842 | 2,121 
St. John, N. B.—Via L. I. Sound: 486 560 

Via Nantucket Lightvessel..... 545 628 
St. Johns Harb., Antigua, W. I.— 

Via Anegada Pass. . 1,572 1,810 
St. Pierre, Martinique, ‘WwW. I.—via 

Anegada F SO ARR aces miisiclefs = eralelevevs 1,750 1,963 
St. Thomas I.. 1,434 |} 1,651 
St. Vincent’ (Porto “Grande), Cape 

IMGRGE DIM on oo ens cist o vic oe eitielove 2,914 | 3,356 


Samana Bay, Dominican reese W.L) 1,334 1,536 


San pilego, Cal., A.—Via 
Panama Canal.............- 4,860 | 5,597 
Via Magellan SE wh i claice, ste ye 12,743 | 14,674 
San Francisco, Cal., U. 8S. A.—Via 
Panama Canal: ...........0: 5,262 | 6,059 
Via Magellan Str.............. 13,135 } 15,126 
1 E18 GES acl) 2 (0) v0 Ue ee 13,328 | 15,348 
San Jose, Guat.—Via Panama ease 2,903 | 3,343 


Via Magellan Str.. 11,238 | 12,941 
2 OTA e 2 Re eee 1,39 1,611 
San Juan del Norte (Greytown), 

She eile Crooked I. & Wind- 

INNS sissa =) seta. Seles 2,032 | 2,340 
| outside: 3 bound; Via Straits of 

Borda ns Sek atic bi oate.cs 2,047 | 2,357 
Salaverry, Peru—ViaPanamaCanal} 3,126 | 3,600 
Sanchez, Dominican Rep., W. I.. 1,350 1,555 
Santa Marta, Col—Via Crooked I. 

& Windward Pass 1,783 | 2,053 
paere Terai Crooked I. & 

GwardPass, 20). hee ect 1,362 | 1,568 
Santo eee, D, R.—Via Mona 
ERS Sersee ciel wae odie oe 1,489 | 1,715 
Santos, F PES AMEL ee Tere at exes s bs-0, coach Sa 4,957 | 5,709 
Savanilla, Col.—Via Crooked I. * 

Windward Pass............ 1,800 | 2,073 
Savannah, Ga., U.S. A.......... 700 806 
ae Wash.—Via Panama Canal| 6,038 | 6,953 

ja Magellan Str.............. 13.914 | 16,023 
sha: ‘hai, ela Cape of 
ood H 14,427 | 16,614 

Via Seam Canal ‘& Osumi Wan 

Diemen) Str. . | 10,667 | 12,284 

Via Panama & Tsugaru Str.. 10,573 | 12,176 

Via Panama, San Francisco & 

PESUGAUTMIGED: ciscd y vnc eee vee 10,649 | 12,263 

Via Pan., Honol. & Yokoh.....,. 11,137 | 12,825 

Via Suez Canal; Winter; B. poune 12,361 23: 


Via SuezCanal;Summer;E. bo’ 12/379 | 14;255 
Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Sing: 


12,498 | 14,392 


14,413 
14,290 


14,420 
11,693 
11,714 


If water is allowed to come to complete rest in a 
vessel where the hole is accurately in the middle, 

and if the plug is carefully withdrawn, no whirl- 
pool is formed. The whirlpool that is generally ob- 
served is due to some slight rotation given to the 
water near the edge of the vessel, which by the 
laws of fluid motion, becomes very much accentu- 
ated where the water runs out. The direction of 


the spin depends on the direction of this slight 
motion; 


FIBPORBO GED sisi. cles vec Sees es 
Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound 
Via Suez Canal;Summer; E. bound 


Distances, by Water, from New York City 


Miles 
Place—Route and Season 
Naut. , Stat. 
as ee 
Sitka, Alaska—Via Panama & San 
Francisco... cae seen es 6,564 | 7,559 
Via Magellan Str. & San Francisco} 14,437 | 16,625 
Southampton, Engl.............. 254 WES 
Sparrow Point, Md., U.S. A....... 397 45 
Sydney, Bust: Via Cape of Good 
Hopes .aic-. - daveniedesicies ee 13,306 | 15,322 
Via Magelian SURLY deavs = yee e 12,779 | 14,716 
Via Panama & direct.......... 9,691 | 11,160 
Via Panama & Tahiti.......... 9,811 | 11,298 


Via St. Vincent & Cape Town... | 13,402 
Via ‘St. Vincent, Cape of Good 
Hope, Adelaide & Melbourne - 
Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. pound 
ViaSuezCanal;Summer;E.bound | 13.455 | 15,494 
Tacoma, Wash. — Via Panama 
Canale dient ieteene asia we < tar ae 6,058 
Via MMagsilan SO acing eee age 13,934 | 16, 
Talcahuano, Chile — Via Panama 


Canal 
Tientsin, China—Via Panama, San 

Francisco, Yokohama, Inland 

Sea & S. of Quelport I. 11,263 | 12,970 
Trinidad (Dragon's aerenat Tat. 10° 

43°N., long. 61°45’ Ww. 

Via Anegada ay! fb eies ede tects 
Tumaco, Col.—Via Panama Canal] 2,439 2,809 
Tuxpam, Mex.—Via Habana, Pro- 

greso and Tampico.......... 
Valdivia, Chile—via Panama Canal} 5,000 5,758 ~ 
Valparaiso, Sh ovate =, Peiki aye 


Can: cietiga erase siete 4,633 | 5,335 
Via Magellan ‘Str. Bai COE te bac 8,380 9,650 
Moma Bz iC; —Via os 
Cangh tt sarado -| 6,049 
Via mingallaes Str. ; ; 


Vera_ Cruz, Mex.—Via Habana, 


Cuba & Progreso, Mexico..... 2,017 | 2,323 
Vera Cruz, Mex.—Direct. . é 1,995 | 2,297 
Vigo, Sp.—Summer; E. boun 2,968 | 3,415 

Winter; E. bound............. .920 +363 
Virgin Pass. ean 18° 20° N., long 

65° 07’ Ww.) Wed @o tes 1,422 | 1,638 
Viadvrostok, iS} peria~—Via Panama 

Canal & Tsugaru Str......... 9,850 | 11,343 
Washington, D.C.,U.S.A........ 41 
Wellington, N. Z. —via Cape Town 

& Rhumb. oc. Megs ceca 14,034 | 16,161 

. Via Cape Town and eeepc 13,302 | 15,318 
Via Magellan Str.. 11,344 | 13,064 
Via Panama Canal & Direct. 52 9,814 
Via Panama & Tahiti.......... 8,851 | 10,192 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town.. .| 14,129 | 16,270 
Via St. Vincent, Cape Town & 

Melbourne {2 s,s j.ey.- sh aioe 14,441 | 16,630 

Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound} 14,356 | 16,532 

Via Suez Canal; ‘Summer, E. bound | 14,374 | 16,552 
Wilmington, N. C., et Ate oo 55 644 
Windward Passage ( (at. 20° 10’ N., 

long. 74° 00 . W. I.—Via 

Crooked I. Pens, B} 1,428 
Yokohama—Via Cape of Good Hope 15,099 } 17,388 

Via Panama Canal............ ,699 | 11,169 
Via Panama & San Francisco...} 9,79) 1-2 
Via Panama & Honolulu....... 10,096 | 11,626 
Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound | 13,056 ,035 
Via Suez Canal;Summer:E, bound 13,074 | 15,055 
Via Suez Canal, Colombo, ane 

aha: on kong « & Shangha’ 

mter; oun 1 
Via, Suez ‘Canal, Colombo, Sit 5,088)) thees 
Boots, Hongkong ao Shangh “N 
summer; oun sities 
Yucatan Channel (lat. et 50" N., 18657) aoe 
long. 85° 03’ W.), W. I.—Out- 
tak ude bound; Via Straits of 
ta his Seen els COE 1,31 
NEW. “YORK (NAVY YARD), sa Bio 
a, 
Boston, Mass. (Navy RS geleetice 
Pollock Ri a ie! a wee. 
yar junds . 
Georgetown, 8. C., U.S.A ri he 
New London, Conn, (Navaiststion, 
Via Long I, Sound 103 119 
Philadelphia, Pa, U. 8S. A 
CS a Sea, 231 266 


The spin of the earth should actually give 

to a rotation of the water where it pia ed 
but the effect is far too small to be observed with 
a bath or basin. Where a large still sheet e 
water runs out through a vertical pipe, as at 
the intake of a water turbine, the effe ct shoul 
however, be large enough to observe, It i , in fact, 
found that under these conditions whirlpoo 
et ; one Lok as oe of nM water is ana an 

on e Northern an 

Southern Hemisphere, oe me 


2 


wy 


+ 
_ cer 
dr 


Distances by Water from American Ports 


Distances by Water from Other American Ports 
: Source: United States Hydrographic Office; figures show statute miles 


FROM PORTLAND, ME 


Dahiars.... dexec< ss 4,711)New York,via Canal 
Baltimore......... 790) Newport News..... 
BRONINGGA, ou b ce 841/Pernambuco....... 

OBCON. sees ++ . 113]Philadelphia....... 
Buenos Aires,..... 6,763)|Port Castries, 5S. L. 
Charleston........ 1,026/Quebec........... 
FISVANE oo... e ce a 1,677!Rio de Janeiro. .... 
2S ae 389/St. John, N. B..... 
HEBY. WRG os.5'0 vies 1,610/St. Thomas, W. I... 
Montevideo....... 6,632/St. Vincent, C. V.. 
Nassau, N. P...... 1,401/Savannah......... 

FROM BOSTON 

Amsterdam....... 3,721/Havana,.......... 
PRtWerp is... .... 3,693) Halifax. .......... 
Aux Cayes........ 1,878 feos | Belisle a 
Baltimore......... 737|Liverpool......... 
Bangor, Me....... 224)London........... 
Barcelona......... 4,076|Mobile........... 
Batavia 844/ Montreal. ........ 


23}San Juan, P. R. 
973 


345 
646 


600 
2,137 
1,229 
5,495 


f Sandy Hook.. 
Constantinople.... 5,582)Santiago.... . 
Copenhagen....... 4,317|Savannah. .. ‘ 
Galveston......... 2,437|Singapore......... 
Gibraltar....-.... 3,487/Tampico.......... 
SRERMEO WE hie nt-a-e o 5jv « 3,290) Vera Cruz......... 2 


FROM PHILADELPHIA 


: 003 
‘0 BGC... ss 4,688| Rio de Janeiro..... 5,547 
a) eee 2,026|St. Helena........ 5,952 
Ft. de France...... 1,985/St. Vincent, C V. Is. 3,470 
id > 0 & pay 5 ge ea joen " . ‘ “05 
braltar. . » 3, AD OOK s5062/ - 
Gaer 7 ee a janto Domingo.... 1,703 
Havana,.,........ 1,331/Savannah....,.... 772 
Piaiiex,.<....5- so rhs —— oe eies 
Hamburg....... + MIGHEr Wb tives. a3 - 
Svan e ee 3,840] Vera Cruz.......... 24 
Jacksonville....... 876) Wilmington, N. C... 
Key West......... 1,264 
. FROM BALTIMORE 
sterdam.. 4,521,;Copenhagen....... 4,353 
eee Pistew sees 45229 | Raval joy sorcmewcsiew 2,774 
MIEG? bia Sew ble cces WE ORGS... os a'-1 « nxiele 5,00: 
Barcelona@......... Gibraltar......... 4,019 
Bermuda.......... AAVENG, i scic eee ns 1,275 
Bluefields......... 2,220 Halifaxcn 6.0. 2 secs 1,049 
Buenos Aires...... ,846|/Hamburg......... 4,530 
Cape Haytien..... FALSHAVTIC. 2 occ ccns 4,005 
Cartagena......... ,050|/Istanbul.......... 6,113 
Charleston........ 631}London........... 4,177 
Colombo.........+ 10,237| Vera Cruz......... 2,056 
FROM NORFOLK 
4,358)Puerto Mexico.,... 2,007 
198} Quebec. .......... 1,745 
1,731|Rio de Janeiro..... 5,439 
597|Rotterdam........- 4,090 
1,067|San Juan, P. R 1,442 
3,768|/St. 1homa3....... 1,492 
Seeerss-+> $012) sarka, bares Benen ae 
arseilles......... 4, WRIIMAD, a). oo d0'0 
Nov Work Ep sete wie . oa Mae Cruz. . ae a4 
Philadelphia....... ashington, D. C.. 
Port Said. weeeees- 6,088! Wilmington, N.C.. 412 


0072; sodium, 1.0171; potassium, .0387; calciu 


i litre of water—lIodine, 2.38. 
pier 08.22. Found in the shells of mollusks, Phosphorus, present as phosphate. 
0.08: silicon, 0-2 to 1.4. Borum, present in sea water and in ashes of marine plants. 
in sea water; rubidium, 14. Cacsium, present in sea water. pilates 
ms ) ; seaweeds an a ° 
ere one, er or onea bottom; present in ashes of seaweeds, and in shells and tissues 


f certain marine plants. e 5 
lone an tek ie ge P seaweeds and corals. Zinc, 0.002; lead, present in 


gold, 0.005 to 0.016. Also present in kelp and bottom 


‘Manganese, abun 

of mollusks. 
orals and conchs. 

2a! Radium, 0.000000060017. 


op 5 t in sea water and in ashes of 
ia me ae ae Silyer, 0.01 to 0.169; 
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FROM KEY WEST 
Apalachicola. ..... 416)Havana.......... . 3106 
Barbados. , «< 1,080) Blalifax: .\: sacha 1,845 
Bermuda. 1,240| Hampton Roads 1,066 
Boston. . . 1,594] Liverpool. ........ 4,606 
Campeche... . 728| Mobile. .. “685 
Cape Haytien 713| Montevideo. 6,446 
Charleston. .. 673|New York.. 1,310 
Clenfuegos. .. .+ . 621)Pensacola. §33 
CUTACOR. Scincew oa 1,312|Philadelphi 1,276 
Galveston ......... an Juan, P. R 1,112 
Gibraltar. ........ 4,583 Vera Cruz......... 1,001 
FROM NEW ORLEANS 

Barbados 2,468;/New York........ 2,001 
Belize 979) Pensacola... 2.56 263 
Bermuda. te. L967 
Bluefields < 1,404 
Boston..... 2,285|Port Royal 304 
Buenos Aires. 7,233) Progreso. 640 
Campeche... +. . 749|Quebec.... 3,371 
Cape Haytien. .. 1,368/Rio de Janeiro. - 5,965 
Cape Town > 9,392/St. John, N. B..... 2,477 
Charleston, S. C 1,363/St. John's, N. F 3,021 
Cienfuegos........ ,008|San Juan, 1,768 
Eavans., vo. Sinan 694|Santiago...... oon 0S 
Bey Weshsss caants « 658|Santo Domingo.... 1,737 

RG OR Cth saw watt 5,582|Tampico.......... 819 
Montevideo. ...... 7,102|Trinidad......... » 2,376 
Naples... 66.2 site 6,412] Vera Cruz......... 909 

FROM LOS ANGELES 

Adelalde.......... 8,544) Portland, Ore...... 1,139 
Auckland .. 4.65.6 5,515|Saigon.......secce 8,525 
Bangkok 9,163|San Diego . 112 
Batavia. ...6. 6.00% 9,117|San Francisco . 423 
Bombay. 6)... 0+ 5s< 12,251|Shanghai......,. . 6,859 
Colombo....... ray | 5: 
Freemantle. wo 498 
Hong Kong. 7. 
Honolulu. 2 
Manila... 
Melbourne 
Monterey 

AZASAKL ... .sip.ciece 
Acajutla.......2+. 
Acapulco. . 
Amapala 
Antofagasta 

C8... 
Caldera 

lao 


Coquimbo 3 
Corinto... . ie 
Dutch Harbor..... 
Esmeralda........ 
Guayaquil......... 
Guaymas......... 951 
Hong Kong....... 7,262|Taleahuano....... 6,069 
Honolulu......... 2,408| Tientsin, .......-. 6,815 
Magallenes....... 82| TUMaCOws eu sales 3,864 
Magdalena Bay.... 1,154/Valdivia.......... 6,227 
BNlA .) | cde 0 7,164| Valparaiso,....... 5,919 
Nagasaki......... $.068 bE tah ee oe 
Pago Pago......-- is ctoria, B, C.... 
is a CAA S 5,289) Yokohama........ 5,223 
FROM SEATTLE : 
Bellingham........ 89)Portland, Ore...... . 415 
Duteh Harbor. ... 1,966|/Shanghal..... eevee 6,016 
Hong Kong.. . 6,9438\Bitka.. 2.0% cee 26,0) Wee 
Honolulu. ........ 2,774|Tacoma..... ica Stop) 29 
Los Angeles....... 1,320] Vancouver........ | 139 
anila...... weese. 6,923] Viadivostok....... 5,029 
DUE. erates ds + tag 2,635’ Yokohama.....,.. 4,900 


Composition of sea water by percentages—Chorline, 1,935; bromine, i sulphate, .269; carbonate, 


m, .0419; magnesium, .1304. 


some 


Found in considerable quantities in ashes of seaweeds. 


Arsenic, 0.01 to 
Lithium, present 


Aluminum and iron. 


/ 


“" 
i 
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Weights and M easures—Met ic 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
The Metric System 


Source: Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce Se, 


_ __ The International Prototype Meter is kept at the International Bureau of Weights and Measures. 
By definition the meter new, bears no definite relation to the earth’s quadrant, but is the length 
of a certain platinum-iridium bar when supported in a definitely specified manner, at the temperature 
of melting ice, and at standard atmosphere pressure (760 millimeters of mercury). eA. 
‘The kilogram is independently defined as the mass of a definite platinum-iridium standard, the 
International Prototype Kilogram, which is also kept at the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures: The liter is defined as the volume of a kilogram of water, at standard atmospheric pressure, 
and at the temperature of its maximum density, approximately 4° C. The meter is thus the fundamenta 
unit on ‘which are based all metric standards and measurements of length and area, and of volumes — 
_ derived from linear-measurements, 


_ Comparison of Metric and Customary Units From 1 to 9 


LENGTH 


Milli-|Feet Meters| Yards Meters|Rods Meters|U.S.Miles 
Meters} (ft) (m) (yd) (m) | (rd) (m) (mi) 


1= 25.4001 1=—0.914 402 


; 2—0.609 601 2=-1.828 804 2=10.058 42 7 
3= _ 76,2002 3=0.914 402 3—=2.743 205 3=15.087 63 <= 
4=101.6002) _ 4—1.219 202 4—3.657 607 4—=20.116 84 4—= 


5—= 8.046 736 
6— 9.656083 
7=11.265 431 
—=12:874 778 
9=14.484 125 


0.621 370=1 + 


1.242 740—=2 
9.842 50=3 3.280 8333 0.596 515=3 1.864 110=3 
13.123 3384 4.374 444——4 0.795 354—4 2.485 480—4 


16.404 17=5 5.468 056—5 0.994 192—5 3.106 850—5 
: 6.561 667—6 1.193 030—6 3.728 220—6 
: = 7.655 278=7 1.391 869-7 - 

26.246 67—8 8.748 8898 1.590 707=8 4.970 960—=8 

29.527 50=9 9.842 500—9 1.789 545—9 5.592 330—9 


525.146 05 


5—=127.0003 5=1.524 003 5—4.572 009 
6: 4003 


8=7.315 215 
9=8 229 616 


1.093 611—=1 


-8004 ‘ 
- 8=203.2204 2. 
_ 9==228.6005 9=2.743 205 


3.280 83=1 
6.561 67—=2 


0.198 838—=1 
0.397 677=2 


UNITS OF LENGTH 
Yards Rods ; Chains) Miles Cent. — 


0.126 263 0.083 333/0.027 777|0.005 050/0.001 2€2/0.000 015 

1_ |0.66 0.22 0.04 0.01 0.000 125 
1 |0.333 333/0.060 606/0.015 151|0.000 189 
0.181 818/0.045 454/0.000 568 

1 {0.25 0.003 125 
22 4 1|0.0125 2011.684; 20.116 84 
100 5 1760° 320 80 1/160 934.72 |1609.3472 
0.3937|0.049 709/0.032 808]/0.010 936)0.001 988/0.000 497|0.000 006 1 0.01 
39.37 |4.970 960/3.280 833]1.093 611/0.198 838|0.049 709|0.000 621 100 1 


i AREA 


f Square Square Square | Square Square Square Sues 
centimeters feet meters yards meters Acres Hectares} miles kilo’e 
(cm2) (sq. ft:) (m2) (sq. yd.) (m2) (acre) (ha) (sq. mi) (km2)— 


1= 6.452 1—0.092 90 1—0.8361 1—0.4047 
2=12.903 2—0.185 81 2—=1.6723 2=—0.8094 
4—19.355 3=0.278 71 32.5084 3=1.2141 
4=25.807 ) 4—0.371 61 4=3.3445 4—1.6187 


_ 50.464 52 54.1807 5—2.0234 


6=0.557 42 6=5.0168 6=2.4281 6=15.5400 

7=0.650 32 7=5.8529 7—=2.8328 7=18.1300 

8=0.743 23 86.6890 8=3.2375 8=20.7200 

90.836 13 9=7.5252 93.6422 9=23.3100 
10.764—= 1.1960=1 2.471 0.3861=1 oe 
21.528—2 2.39202 4.949— 0.77222" =! { 

: 3.58803 if 
4.78394 


5.9799—5 12.355=5 1.9305=5 
7.1759=6 14.826—=6 — 
8.37197 17.297=7 x 

= 3.0888—=8 


' 9.56798 19.768—8 
96.875—9 10.7639=9 22.2399 3.4749—=9 


pplementary definition of the meter in terms of the wave length of light was adopted pro- 

igs ionally by the Seventh General (International) Conference on Weights and Mecsurent hee Ig 
eeorata +9 we sen tion, the. eno es oe Serene ARE aby mer a comed conditions 

erature, , an umidity is—l meter= .13 wave len; 5 S corresponds t 

th (cadmium red) of 6 438.469 6x10-7 millimeters, a bg 

ogram is the fundamental unit on which are based all metric standards of mass, The | 

secondary or derived unit of capacity or volume. The liter is larger by about 27 parts per \ 

_ than the cube of the tenth of the meter, i.e., the cubic decimeter—that is, 1 liter=1.000 027 ic 

paecoatyts: , é 


4 ee eee ee ” Se a Ee ee 
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UNITS OF AREA 


Square Square uare Square Ss 
Units Inches Links eet ards Rods: Bes 
1sq. inch = 1) 0.015 942 3 - yet oe 0.000 771 0. 02 
Betas scl ase cen ty SM a Sedin | Seo 00 | Reetares 
: = 295, .003 — 
1 sq. yard = 1296/20.6612 0.003 Ost 8819 8 ‘bog 329 eae 
1 sq. rod = 39 204 625| 272,25 30,25 1) 0, 
1 sq. chain = 627 264 0 000 4356 - 484 16 1 
1 acre = 6 272 640 100 000 43 560 4840 160 10 
1 sq. mile = 4 014 489 600 64 000 000) 27 878 400 3 097 600 102 400 6400 
1 sq. cent. = 0.154 9997 0.002 471 04} 0.001 076) 0.000 119 598} 0.000 003 953| 0.000 000 247 
1 sq. meter =/1549.9969 24.7104 10,763 87 | 1.195 985 0.039 536 7 0.002 471 04 
1 hectare = 15 499 969 247 104| 10+ 638.7 11 959.85 |395.367 24,7104 
Square Square Square 
Units Acres miles centimeters meters Hectares 
1sq. inch ==|0.000 ya 159 423}0.000 — py 249 1 6.451 626 02000 645 162] 0.00 
1sq. link =/0.000 0.000 000 015 625 404.6873 0.040.468.73 0:00 bos Os6 
1sq. foot =/0.000 O22 9568 j0.000 000 035 870 1 929.0341 0.092 903 41 0.000 009 290 
1sq. yard =/|0.000 206 612 0.000 000 322 831 8361.307 0.836 1307 0 000 083 6 
1sq. rod 0.006 25 0.000 009 765 625 252 929.5 292 9 0.002 529 295 
1 sq. chain 0.1 0.000 156 25 4 046 873 404.6873 .040 468 
l acre 1 0.001 5625 40 468 726/4046.873 404 687 
1sq. mile 640 1 25 899 984 703 eh “og: ers 9998 
1 sq. centi. 0.000 000 024 710/0.000 000 000 038 610 1 0.000 000 01 
isq. meter ==/0.000 247 104 0.000 000 386 100 6 10 000 0.0001 
1 hectare ==}2.471 04 0.003 861 006 100 000 000 10 00d 
VOLUME 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic 
inches centimeters} feet meters yards meters | inches Liters feet Liters . 
(cu. in.) cm$) (cu ft) (m$) (cu yd) (m3) (cuin.) (liter) (cu ft) (liter) 
1= 16.3872 10.028 317 10.7646 10.016 386 7 1— 28.316 
1= 32.7743 2=0.056 634 2=1.5291 2=0.032 773 4 2= 56.633 
3= 49.1615 3= -0.084 951 32.2937 3=0.049 160 2 3= 84.949 
4— 65.5486 4—0.113 268 4=3.0582 4—0.065 546 9 4—=113.265 
5= 81.9358 5=0.141 585) 53.8228 5=0.081 933 6 5=141.581 
6— 98.3230 6=0.169 902 6—4.5874 60.098 320 3 6=169.898 
i 7=114.7101 7=0.198 219 7=5.3519 7=0.114 707 0 7=198.214 
8=131.0973 8=0.226 536! 8=6.1165 8=0.131 093 8 8=226.530 
9==147.4845 90.254 853! 96.8810 90.147 480 5 254.846 
0.061 02=1 35.3141 1.30791 61.025—=1 0.035 315=1 
122 05—=2 70.6292 2.61592 122.0502 0.070 631=2 
.183 073 105.9433 3.92383 183.075=3 0.105 946=3 
0.244 09—=4 141.2584. 5.23184 244,100—4 0.141 2624 
.305 12—5 6.5 6.53975 305.125==5 0.176 577=5 
0 388 14—6 211.887=6 7.8477=6 366.150—=6 0.211 892=6 
0.427 16=7 247.201=7 9.1556=7 427.175=7 0 247 208— 
19=8 282.5168 10.4635—=8 488.200—8 0.282 52. 
0.549 21—9 317.830=9 11.7715=—9 549.229—9 0.317 839=9 
2 UNITS OF VOLUME 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubie Cubic 
Units inches feet yards centimeters j|decimeters| meters 
1 0.000 a2 704 ha 000 021 433 16.387 162] 0.016 387 |0.000 016 387 
I pitts oot 1728 .037 037 0 28 317.016 28.317 016 /0. aS 317 6. 
leubic y 46 656 27 1 764 559.4 764.5594 . 764 569 4 
1 cubic centi. a 061 023 88} 0.000 035 314/0.000 001 307 000 001 
1 cubic deci. hy 61.023 38 0.035 314 45 |0.001 Ps ti = 1000 1 e 
i cubic meter ==|61 023.38 35.314 45 1.307 1 000 000 1000 
CAPACITY—LIQUID MEASURE 
U.S. fluid U. S. liquid U. S. liquid, - S. 
U.S, a ay qMillititers ounces Ciftinters| pings Liters |quarts Liters gallons Liters 
mG dr) (ml (fl oz) (ml) (liter) (qt) (liter) (gal) (liter) 
a 8 = 29.573 1=0.473.17 10.946 33 1= 3.785 33 
5 : Pettey r 59.146 2=0.946 33 2=1.892 67 2= 7.570 66 
3=11.0898 3—= 88.719 3=1.419 50 3==2.839 00 311.356 00 
4=14.7865 4—118.292 4=1.892 67 4=3.785 33 4==15.141 33 
4831 5—=147.865 5=2.36 5—=4.731 67 5—=18.926 66 
659 1797 6=177.437 62.839 00 6—5.678 00 6=22.711 99 
25.8763 ‘ae of ae meee oY ese 33 7=26. Bie 33 
$= 33.2095 $206. 94258 9=8.517 00 9= 34.067 99 
0.033 815=1 2.11341 1.056 71= 0.264 18=1 
Oe4t bia 0.087 626—= 4.2268=2 2:113 42—=2 0.528 8 
0.811 55=3 0.101 — LEE sew 3.170 133 0.792 58==3 
1.082 07=4 0.135 2594 8.45374 4.226 844 1.056 7 
é 95 0.169 0745 10.5671=5 5.283 55==5 1.320 89=5 
bees =e 0.202 888=6 12.6805=6 6.340 266 1.585 07=6 
= 14.7939=7 7.396 97=7 1.849 24==7 
1.893 683=7 0.236 70 9 fest! 
2.164 14==8 0.270 51 16.9074—=8 8.453 68—=8 ‘12.113 42: ao 
© 2,434 66==9 0.304 19. 9.510 39=9 2.377 


— 


i 


US uaa 


Liters 
(liter) 


1=1.1012 


dry 
quarts 
(at) 


| 4=4:4048 
5—=5.5060 


U.S. 
pecks 
(pk) 


Liters 
, (liter) 


435,238 
5—44.048 


U.S. Bowe 
pecks Dewiliters bushel 
_ (pk) (dk1) (b 


1=0.8810 
2=1.7619 
3=2,6429 
4—=3.5238 


5—4.4048 


9=7.9286 
1.1351—1 


neers 
(hl) 


1=0.352 38 
2=0.704 77 
3=1.057 15 
4—=1.409 53 


5=1.761 92 
6=2.114 30 
7=2.466 68 
8=2.819 07 
9=3.171 45 


ia 83781 


uu) 


11.3513=4 


' 14.1891—=5 


per acre i re: = 
<- ann 


5=—4, coe ; 


6—5.2 


7=6. bass ‘ 


86.9660 
9=7.8368 


1.1484—1 
2.29692 
3.445383 
4.59374 


5.74215 


17.0269—=6 
10.8647—=7 
22.7026—=8 
25.5404—9 


Fluid drams |Fluid ounces 
ie 666 7 


Minims. 


se - —- dr: 
am : 
8 0 25 
Al. fluid ounce 33 rt 
128 16 
32 
ars .008 ane 68 


0. 133 S38 


128 
0.033 814 7 
33.8147 
0.554 113 


024 
0.270 518 
270.518 
265.974 4.432 90 


Cubic 


Liauid 
inches 


quarts 


0.000 065 104/0.000 016 276 
-003 ane 25 ree 976 562 3.6 739 (0. 0.003 ee 


Milliliters Liters 


— 
0.061 610/0.000 061 610] 0.003 759 
6 61 ae z a 


Gallons 


1 378 

Ke ee 264 178 
4178 1000 

0. “ood 329 00 | 16.3867 


Deka- Cubic 
Bushels| Liters liters inches — 


10.015 625] 0.550 599/0.055 060} 33.600 31 
0.031 25 | 1.101 198 . 110 120 He . 
+ ay 8.809 


Dry Dry 
pints quarts Pecks 


0.5 0.0625 
3 0.125 


35. 
1.816 20 %. 908 102 0. 113 513 0. 028 oS . 
18.1620 9.081 02 |1.135 13 |0.283 
1 0.029 761} 0.014 880]0.001 860/0.000. 185 0. 016 386 0. 001 638 


MASS 


Apothe- 
caries 


Avoirdu- 

- pois 

ounces Grams 
(ozavdp) (g) 


Avetiag rs 

Pois Kilo- 
pounds grams ha 
dip avdp) — ; 


Troy 
ounces 
(oz t) 


Grams 
(8) 


Grams 
ea aD por BY (gs) 


“450.098 799 
20129 598 

194 397 
50280 196 


995 


1= 3.8879 
2=_7.7759 
3=11.6638 
4—=15.5517 


1= 31.103 
2= 62.207 
3—=_93.310 
-4=124,414 
Pe 517 


1= 28.350 
2—= 56.699 
3—=_ 85.049 
4—=113.398 


5=141.748 


2=0.907 
3=1. ig 
4=1.814 


a, a Q 


5—=19.4397 
. hee 


9—279. 931 


0.032 151=1 
0.064 3012 
0.096 4523 
0.128 603=4 

0.160 754=5 11.023 11=5 
15-483 S07 
0.289 357—=9 ig;sa1 6 
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UNITS OF MASS LESS THAN POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS 

| Apothecaries Ayoirdupois | Apothecaries’ {| Avoirdu 

Units Grains Scruples Pennyweights Draw. Dares = See 
1 grain = 1 0.05 0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 0.016 666 7 0.002 285 Zl 
lap.scru. =| 20 1 0.833 333 3 0.731 428 6 0.333 333 0-048 ites 
lpennyw. =| 24 1.2 1 0.877 7143 0. 0.054 857 L 
lav. d. =| 27.34375 | 1.367 1875 1.139 323 1 ' 0.455 729 2 0.0625 
lap. d. — = ] | 5 2, 194 286 1 0.137 1429 
1 av. oz. =| 437.5 | 21.875 | 18.22917 16 7.291 66 1 
1 ap. or ty.o= | 24 | 20 17.554 2 8 1.097 1429 
1 ap.or ty.lb=/5760 \288 210.651 4 96 13,165 714 
1 av. Ib. = '350 291.6667 256 116.6667 
1 mill. = 0.015 432, 0.000 771618 0.000 643014/ 0.000 564 383) 0.000 257 205] 0.000 035 273 
1 = =] 15.432 356__0.771 618 | 0643 014 85 0.564 383 3 0.257 205 9 0.035 273 96 
1 kilo. == ]15 432.356 |771.6178° 643.014 85 564.383 32 257,205 94 35.273 96 

Apothe. or {| Apothe. or Avoird. 

Units troy ounces |troy pounds pounds Milligrams Grams Kilograms 
Perain.. .... =| 0.002 083 33 |0.000 173 611/0.000 142 857 64.798 918 | 0.064 798 918)0.000 064 798 
lapoth. seru. 0.041 6667 |0.003 472 222/0.002 857 143 1295.9784 1.295 978 4 |0.001 295 978 
1 pennyw't 0.05 0.004 166 667}0.003 428 571 555.1740 1.555 1740 {0.001 555 174 
lavo. dram 0.056 966 146/0.004 747 178/0.003 906 25 1771.8454 1.771 8454 |0.001 771 
lapoth. dram 0. 0.010 416 667/0.008 571.429) 3887.9351 3.887 935 1 -003 887 935 
l avoir. oz. .. 0.911 4583 0.075 954 861/0.0625 _ 28 349.527 28.349 527 .028 349 53 
1 ap. or troy o. 1 0.083 333 33 |0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 31.103 481 0.031 103 48 
{ ap. or troy p.—=/12 1 0.822 8571 (373 241.77 373 241.77 0.373 241 
{ avoir Ib..... =/14.583 333 1.215 2778 _ ji 3 592.4277 453.592 4277 0.453 5924 27 
! milligram... .=/ 0.000 032 150)0.000 002 679/0.000 002 204 0.001 0.000.001 

gram.. .=!}-0.032 150 74 [0.002 679 23 |0.002 204 62 | 1000 1 001 
2132. 2 2. 22 2.204 622 341/1 000 000 11000 


UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 


Avoir. Avoir. Short Hun Short Long Metric 

Units Ounces Pounds Weights Tons Tons Kilograms Tons 
lav. oz = 1 0.0625 0.000 625 0.000 031 25 |0.000 027 901/| 0.028 349 53 | 0.000 028 349 
1 ay. Ib. = 16 1 0.01 0.0005 0.000 446 428 | 0.453 592 427 | 0.000 453 592 
lsh. cwt—|_ 1600 100 1 0.044 642 86 45.359 243 | 0.045 359 243 
lsh.t. ==(32 000 2000 20 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 |0.907 184 86 
1lg. ton =/35 840 2240 22.4 112 1 1016.047 04 | 1,016 047 04 
1 kilo. ==/35.273 957| 2.204 622 /|0.022 046 223|0.001 102 311/0.000 984 206 1 0.0 
1 met. t =|35 273.957) 2204.622 34) 22.046 223 -}1.1023112 |0.984 20640 |1000 1 


When the tables do not give the equivalent of 
any desired quantity directly and completely, the 
equivalent can usually be obtained, without the 
necessity of making a multiplication of these re- 
duction factors, by using: quantities from several 


Prefixes” Meaning 


tables, making a shift of decimal points, if neces- 
sary, and merely adding the results. 

The supplementary metric units are formed by 
combining the words ‘‘meter,’’ ‘‘gram,’’ and ‘‘liter”’ 
_ the six numerical prefixes, as in the following 
table: 


Units 


nnn nn nD IEEEEEIIIEEIEIIIEEe el 


-001 “meter” for length 


milli- == one-thousandth To0o 
1 
centi- = one-hundredth Too” Ol 
1 
deci- = one-tenth i - 
10 ; “gram” tor welght or mass 
Unit/= one a 1 
deka- ten 10 
“liter” for capacity 
100 
f hecto- one hundred err 100 
1000 
kilo- one thousand dat 1000 


ll lengths, areas, and cubic measures in the 
tables are derived from the international meter, 
the basic relation between units of the customary 
and the metric systems being: 1 meter=39.37 


inches. 
All capacities are based on the equivalent 1 liter 
- equals 1.000 027 cubic decimeters. The decimeter 
is,equal to 3.937 inches in accordance with the 
Jegal equivalent of the meter given above. 
The gallon referred to in the tables is the United 
States gallon of 231 cubic inches. The bushel is the 
~~ United States bushel of 2 150.42 cubic inches. These 


nits must not be confused with the British units 
of foe sams name which differ from those used in 
the United States. 

The British gallon (277.420 cubic inches) is ap- 
proximately 20 percent larger, and the British 
bushel (2 219.36 cubic inches) is 3 percent larger 


y 
15, 
ey bushel 
is also 


: 


712 Weights and Measures—Metric; Interest Tables 


‘COMPARISON OF TONS AND POUNDS IN USE IN U. S. 


IE ese ERASED Se BAD cacy = to ARM Ca ILO TIS AT dr Rae Daaes arieed k WEE S Eeeh e ERe SN Y t ) A 
Troy Lbs. Avoirdupois Lbs.{ Kilograms Short Tons Long Tons Metric Tons 
1 0.822 857 0.373 24 0.000 411 43 0.000 367 35 0.000 373 24 
2 1.645 71 0.746 48 0.000 822 86 0.000 734 69 0.000 746 48 
3 2.468 57 1.119 73 0.001 234 29 0.001 102 04 0.001 119 73 
4 3.291 43 1.492 97 0.001 645 71 , 0.001 469 39 0.001 492 97 
5 4.114 29 1.866 21 0.002 057 14 ‘0.001 836 73 0.001 866 21 
6 4.937 14 2.239 45 0.002 468 57 0.002 204 08 0.002 239 45 
ff 5.760 00 2.612 69 0.002 880 00 0.002 571 43 0.002 612 69 
8 6.582 86 2.985 93 0.003 291 43 0.002 938 78 0.002 985 93 
9 7.405 71 3.359 18 0.003 702 86 0.003 306 12 0.003 359 18 
1,215 28 1 0.453 59 0.0005 0.000 446 43 0.000 453 59 
2.430 56 2 0.907 18 0.0010 0.000 892 86 0.000 907 18 
3.645 83 3 1.360 78 0.0015 0.001 339 29 0.001 360 78 
4.861 11 4 1.814 37 0.0020 0.001 785 71 0.001 814 37 
6.076 39 5 2.267 96 0.0025 0.002 232 14 0.002 267 96 
7.291 67 6 2.721 55 0.0030 0.002 678 57 0.002 721 55 
8.506 94 7 3.175 15 0.0035 0.003 125 00 0.003 175 15 
9.722 22 8 3.628 74 0.0040 0.003 571 43 0.003 628 74 
10.937 50 9 4.082 33 0.0045 0.004 017 86 0,004 082 33 
2.679 23 2.204 62 1 0.001 102 31 0.000 984 21 0.001 
5.358 46 4.409 24 2 0.002 204 62 0.001 968 41 0.002 
8.037 69 6.613 87 3 0.003 306 93 0.002 952 62 0.003 
10.716 91 8.818 49 4 0.004409 24 0.003 936 83 0.004 
13.396 14 11.023 11 5 0.005 511 56 0.004 921 03 0.005 
16.075 37 13,227 73 6 0.006 613 87 0.005 905 24 0.006 
18.754 60 15.432 36 i. 0.007 716 18 0.006 889 44 0.007 
21.433 83 17.636 98 8 0.008 818 49 0.007 873 65 0.008 
~ 24.113 06 19.841 60 9 0.009 920 80 0.008 857 86 0.009 
2430.56 2000 907.18 1 0.892 86 0.907 18 
4861.11 4000 1814.37 2 1.785 71 1.814 37 
7291.67 6000 2721.55 3 2.678 57 2.721 55 
9722.22 8000 3628.74 2 3.571 43 3.628 74 
12 152.78 10 000 4535. re 5 4.464 29 4.535 92 
14 583.33 12 000 5443.1 6 5.357 14 5.443 11 | 
17 013.89 14 000 83.50.29 7 6.250 00 6.350 29 
19 444.44 16 000 7257 48 8 7.142 86 7.257 48 
21 875.00 18 000 8164.66 9 8.035 71 8.164 66 
aes vir 2240 1016.05 1.12 1 1.016 05 
4480 2032.09 2.24 2 2.032 09 
a166. 67 6720 3048.14 3.36 3 3.048 14 
10 888.89 8960 4064.19 4.48 at 4.064 19 
13 611.11 11 200 5080.24 5.60 5 5.080 24 
16 333.33 13 440 6096.28 6:72 6 6.096 28 
19 055.56 15 680 7112.32 7.84 7 7.112 32 
21 777.78 17 920 8128.38 8.96 8 8.128 38 
24 500.00 20 160 9144.42 10.08 9 9.144 
2679.23 2204.62 1.102 31 0.984 21 1 
tee 46 4409.24 2000 2.204 62 1.968 41 2 
037.69. 6613.87 3.306 93 2.952 62 3 
10° 716.91 8818.49 4000 4.409 24 3.936 83 4 
13 396.14 11 023.11 5000 5.511 56 4.921 03 5 
16 075.37 4 13 227.73 6000 6.613 87 5.905 24 6 
18 754.60 15 432.36 7000 7.716 18 6.889 44 7 
21 433.83 17 636.98 8000 8.818 49 7.873 65 8 
24 113. sh \} 19 841.60 9000 9.920 80 8.857 86 9 
Simple Interest Table 
Time | 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% 1 Time 4% | 5% | 6% | 7% | 8% 
$1.00 1 month..... >. one $.004/$.005]$. ia $. ve $100. 00 4 days. StS. one $.053 
“2 months 008} .010 5 eee 069 is “OSs Ne “Oar zo 
; 3 _ 013} 1015 Out “O20 bb Cae Oee 083} 100! 2116 233 
us _ -025| .030) .035) .040 Md 1 month.. .334| .416] .500} .583] .667 
12 -050} .060} .070} .080 ig 2 months. . -667)_ .832)1.000/1.166]1.333 
$100. 00 a aay. .013) .016] .019| .022 < 3 A - {1.000 ea 1.500]1.750/2.000 
Y paver -027| .032] .038| .044 re 6 ‘ -|2..000]2 .500|3 .000/3.500/4 000 
3 -041! .050! .058! .0671 roy 12 is -14.000!5 00016 00017 000 8.000 
WV oira'i in 1 Which a Given Amount Will Double at Interest 
At Compound Interest At Compound Interest 
At Com- At Cc - 
Rate | Simple Com- pounded | Com- Rate | Simple Com- pounded Com- 
Interest | pounded Semi- unded Interest | pounded| Semi- unded 
Yearly Annually| Quarterly Yearly | Annually| Quarterly 
Years. Years. Yea: Years Yea Years Years. ax: 
1 100.00 9.660 69.487 69.237 6 16.67 11.896 11.725 11.639 
1% 66.66 46.556 46.382 46.297 6% 15.38 11.007 10.836 10.750 
50.00 35.003 34.830 » 34.743 7 14,29 10.245 10,074 9.966 
2% 40.00 28.071 27.899 27.748 7% 13.3 9.58: 414 9.328 
3 33.33 23.450 23.278 23.191 8 12.50 001 8.837 8.751 
gs) 8 | irae | ieee | eae | s*| ne | gage | bee | Beg 
4% | 22/22 15.747 15.576 15.49 9% | 10.52 7 638 78 7383 
5 20.00 14.207 14 13.949 10 10.00 7.273 7.103 7.018 
544 18.18 12.942 12.775 12.689 12 8.34 6.116 948 5,862 


a mi ae a il 


Foreign Weights and Measures 


Source: United States Bureau of Standards, as of 1933 


Denomina- American Denomina- 
tions Where Used Equivalents Where Used Hquireken 
ah Le cee atl 
Almude......|Portugal.......... 4492 cals, $$ |iLast......... German: 2m 
Ardeb eet Egypt ee ae 5.6188 bu. 5 * iptthat in 

Eee Metric.........../0.02471 acre. Peewee ses WETUSRIA. Sires ceueu| eae IDE 
Are tlorli’ra pak ne 1.0119 lbs, 7 ‘| Scotland, Ireland. .| 82.564 bu 
Arroba. .|Argentine Republic 25.32 lbs. Paraguay....... ,633 acres, 

> 4 PORN oe Sae89:4.08 re 8 | eee an | | ene i SOMA Sis Saisie sare 1,890 ft. 
2 Cuba...... -|25.36 Ibs Argentine Republic] 1.0128 Ibs. 
2 Exch ee f 25.32 Ibs. -| Central America. .,| 1.014 Ibs, 
% enezuela 25.40 Ibs, il 1.01 i 
(liquid) Cube Spain and 1.01 
Venezuela 4. am gals, 1.01 
Arshine...... Russia..... 281 1.01 
(sa.).} * d 5.48 8. ft. 1.0 
1S San Morocco. . Ibs. 2 
ETT oS epee Argentine “Republic 2. or gals. ba 
and Mexico...... 20.0787 gals. ye Pee 
OS | Saree oon (customs). /{11. ¢ gals. 
Berkovets..../ Russia. .......... 36 138 ‘in Ne | bo AP hsae 
Bongkal..... |Rea Nialay States.. 52 ‘grains. Load, timber 
oe aie ais o> cei Gers ts ee Biteeary gg metrs.||Lumber (std.) 
Bernas «MADAM. ... cca sevavi ne’ 
Bushel....... British Empire. ...|1.03205 U. 8. bu agua 1. 
Caffiso....... TOT See AG oes BRR 5.40 gals, :. 1. | Costa Rica, Saiv'’d'r] 1.727 acres. 
Candy eb aaae India (Bombay). . (eS Saab eee At ANE. Oa ed Bolivis« cos: can ce 0.507 Ib. 
See unsie India (Madras). ..|500 Ibs. © 0:0 le 0p SENGIB wave othe peruse eae ie 
Cantar SS enaees'd Let) RS Be 99.05 lbs, §~—SYXs{||Mfetrre........ gO percha Sia We ste Caaea 39.37 inches. 
- ERY see 4.68 miles. 
-61 miles. 
51 1,1594 miles, 
x .| 1.1493 miles, 
g 2.202 Ibs 
.32 I 0.63 acre. 
.36 Ibs. 2.8052 Ibs. 
3% Ibs. 2.82 lbs. 
.32 Ibs. 2.828 Ibs, 
2.12 Ibs. Pi .| 22.83 inches, 
4.2631 gals. —_'|||Picul.,...... 135.64 Ibs. 
Centner...... Brunswick........ 117.5 Ibs. re ee ves Came «6 oe Saale 133} tbs. 
eer oe See ee PD TE ON), soelet ere JOVE ca vis eee 136-16 Ibs. 

5 -|Denmark, Norway.|110.23 Ibs. ff wee ee es Philippine Islands. | 139.44 Ibs, 

ac SE Prussis&.....2-e5.- 113.44ibs. =—s«| Pie. ....2..%. Argentine Republic is 94708 foot, 

fe SEE aS BWedeit. 5 .5...656: Cy Aw | | eee ee Spain. vas ices vor 0.91416 foot. 

“_.....--|Double or metric. ./220.46 Ibs. =s«| | Pikk.........- Turkéy.c-4.+5-¥er 27.9 inches. 
Chetvert...-:|Russia........... 5.957 bu. Pood... -.....5. JUISSIR «5. Swe eee 36.113 Ibs. 
7 ae Chiles e svg «- 12.60 inches. Denmark......... 1.102 Ibs, 

SS (mnerric)|Ohina. .. 3s. . 5.5 5+. 1 meter. Quart....... British Empire: . .} 1.20094 liq. qt. 
ot ey ee Papen os oes = shes 2.451 acres, = ff} ne eee ....| 1.03205 dry qt. 
ieorsiDir. <<. -- England........-- 4.1282 bu. -|Great Britain..... 8.256 bu. 

= oe TT eS 2,645.5 lbs. = || Quintal...... 101.28 Ibs. 
Cuadra...... Argentine Republic|4'2 acres. ® razil 129.54 Ibs. 
Perey Paraguay.......-- Oy 
“ (sq). ..| Paraguay 1.85 acres, 
22 22s Uruguay.. 1.82 acres. 
Cubic meter.}Metric.... 35.3 cu. ft. 
. (hund. 
weight) ..... British 112 Ibs. 
Dessiatine. . .|Russia. 2.6997 acres * 
Dr’c’ma (new| Greece 15. ipo tare Si val.b 8.2 bu. 
Fanega (dry) |Ecuador, Salvador, i S745 BL. [ISS 00s oes s-5:0 | SRDAR Gc wae vane 0.02451 acre, 
Ay ae WANS) Ars. acs c--}2-70208 DO. -|India........+..../2 2°35 Ibs. 

Settee 7 >-« « Guatemala, Spain. |1. B bu. E TAD. 9.< eles Caen 11.9303 inches, 

eee Mi exiCOs ss. 65 + a6o% 2.57716 bu. i MY ew eon oa kee 1.91 Ae 

“* (double)|Uruguay ......... 7.776 bu. .|Sweden...... «+++. {0.937 Ibs. 

“ ‘(single)| Uruguay......-... 3.888 bu. _—_=si| |Stome........ British ......++««« 14 lbs, 

<P ee Venezuela........ 3.334 bu. aa FSI oxo = Bie Japan... Kya ase oles 1,193 1 Ves 

* (liquid) Spain. ....+...+-. 6 gals, China.......+..+. 575.6 es -téroy) 

LESTE 1.04 acres. £5 3055.0 95 0.25 
Fraii (rais’s) set ik ere ch Ibs. 5.9) 
Argentine Republic|2. ye nae ae estes eees 2, 
ee coe eeerroee a5 be nda 2 cenla 
Te eet Seo . 
Luxemburg Tonde Land. . .| 1.36 acres, 


‘|| 2204.62 Ibs. 


..| 35.58 sq. ft. 
British ise .| 1,26 inches, 
Po 4,5 bu. 
‘ 1.22 acres. 
af i, arg .| Argentine Republic] 34.0944 inches. . 
. Bs f Fe teeta ares See a Salv’d'r 32008 eae He 
. |Persia, Ow cen. ee b eres, WS hea see uatemala,...... \ nec 
Sl abersix clocary) : ee BOER BS dn ects o.ce Bonduras......... 32.953 inches, 
ao ay See See 1.067 acres. - , Nicaragua........ 33.057 inches. 
5.97 feet. «+eeeeeee|Chile and Peru,...| 32.913 inches. 
Vi2O“6 Ibs. | NN ae ose CUBA. 40:0. henna p lee 33.386 iuches, 
0.62137 mile. .|Mexico.......- ...| 32,992 inches. 
ccoetee $ xuderia (Germany) 2: 074 y ame i Wow sbaredate matt re Ae tl. 
hag ae Pastore an iste ol ater 
im, Holland... ee ig ae Brotinid & ireland] 41.282 bu. 


‘| Belete 
jum. Holland../85. ath ae 
England 82.56 


The metric son of 200 now very | the papbortion of alloy in a metal. Thus, pure 


milligrams is 
generally in use. The word also is used to denote | gold is 24 carats fine. 
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i li ltipiled by a ber at the top of that column (19) r 
Der Ae ne Oe oe Geedia tarts number (18) at the extreme left; also, 


Weights and Measures 


Multiplication and Division Table 


number in the last column on the left (18) pro- 


duces the number where the top line and the s 


line meet (342), and so on throughout the table. 
A number in the table (342) divided by the num- 


esults in the 
a@ number in 
ide the table (342) divided by the number (18) at the 


extreme left gives the number (19) at the top of 
the column, and so on throughout the table. 


7)2)3)4)5)6),7) 8) 9 | 10) 11,12) 13) 14) 15| 16) 17) 18) 19) 20) 21 | 22) 23) 24) 25 
>| 4! 6! si 10] 12] 14|-16| 18] 20] 22/ 24] 26] 28] 30] 32] 34] 36] 3s] 40] 42] 44] 46! 48] 50] 2 
3 6 12| 15| 18] 21| 24] 27] 30] 33) 36] 39] 42] 45] 48] 51| 54! 57| 60] 63] 66] 69] 72] 75) 3 
4 | 8| 12! 16] 20) 24] 28] 32] 36] 40] 44| 48] 52] 56] 60] 64| 68] 72| 76] 80} 84} 88| 92] 96)100) 4 
- 5 | 10] 15] 20] 25] 30] 35] 40] 45] 50] 55] 60] 65| 70] 75] 80| 85} 90] 95|100}105|110}115|120)125) 5 
“6 | 12] 18] 24/30] 36] 42] 48] 54! 60] 66] 72] 78] 84} 90] 96]102/108|114/120|126|132]138)144)150] 6 
7 lf st 38 33 42| 49| 56| 63] 70| 77| 84] 9 105|112|119]126|133|140|147|154|161|168|175| 7 
& | 16} 24| 32] 40] 48] 56| 64} 72] 80] 88] 96]104|112|120]128]136|144'152|160|168/176}184| 192/200] 8 
“9 | 18] 27] 36| 45) 54| 63] 72| 81) 90] 99/108|117/126]135|144|153/162\171/180|189|198|207| 216/225) 9 
10 | 20] 30] 40] 50] 60} 70} _80| 90/100/110]120|130|140|150|160]170|180]190|200/210|220|230| 240|250}| 10 
ii | 22|°33| 44| 55| 66| 77| 88! 99|/110|121|132|143/154|165|176|187|198|209|220|231|242|253| 264)275| 11 
12 34 36] 48] 60| 72| 84] 96/108|120|132|144|156|168|180|192|204|216|228|240|252|264|/276| 288] 300] 12 
13 | 26| 39] 52] 65] 78] 91/104|117/130|143|156|169|182|195/208|221|234|247|260|273|286|299|312|325| 13 
14 | 28] 42] 56] 70] 84] 98/112|126/140|154|168|182|196|210|224/238|2521266|280|294|308|322|336|350) 14 
15 | 30] 45) 60] 75] 90|105|120|135|150)165|180|195/210|225|240/255|270|285|300|315|330|345| 360| 375] 15 
16 | 32] 48| 64| 80| 96/112|128|144|160|176|192|20&|224|240|256|272|288|304|320/336/352/368/ 384/400) 16 


85]102|119]136]153}170|187|204/221|238|255|272|289/306|323/340/357|374|/391 
90/108] 126]144/162]180]198/216/234|252|270|288)/306/324/342|360/378/396|414| 432/450) 18 
190}209|228]247|266/285|304|323|342|361/380)399/418]437| 456/475] 19 
20 | 40} 60] 80/100|120]140]160|180|200|220|240|260|280|300/320/340/360|380|400/420/440|/460| 480/500} 20 


21 | 42) 63| $4]105/126|147|168|189|210/231|252|273|294|315|336/357|378|399 |420/441 |462/483| 504/525) 21 
22 | 44] 66] 88]110/132|154/176|198/220/242|264/286|308|/330/352/374|396|418/440/462/484/506| 528/550) 22 
23 | 46} 69] 92/115]138/161/184/207/230/253/276|299|322|345|368/391/414|/437|460/483/506|/529| 552/575) 23 
24 | 48] 72] 96/120/144/168|192/216|240/264/288/312|336|360)384|408/432|/456/480|504/528)/552|/576/600| 24 
25 | 50} 75}100/125/150|175/200|225|250|275|300|325|350|375|400|425|450|/475|500/525|550|575| 600|625| 25 


213lalslel7isi9 


10 | 11! 121 13| 14| 15 | 16| 171 18 | 19 | 20| 21 | 22| 23 | 24| 25 


Sq. {Cube Sq. |Cube Sq. \Cube 
No. | ‘Sa. | Cube | Root |Root|| No. | Sq. | Cube |{Root |Root\!} No. {| Sq. | Cube | Root :Root 
1 }1.000} 1.000} 1.000)1.000 35 | 1225) 42875) 5.916/3.271 68 | 4624| 314432; 8.246/4.081 
2 4 , .8| 1.414/1.259 36 | 1296) 46656) 6.000/3.301 69 | 4761] 328509) 8.306)4.101 
3 9 27| 1.732|1.442 37 | 1369 0653} 6.082|3.332 70 | 4900; 343000) 8.366/4.121 
4 16 64| 2.000)1.587 38 | 1444) 54872) 6.164/3.362 71 | 5041) 357911) 8.426)4.140 
5 25 125) 2.236)1.710 39 | 1521) 59319) 6.245/3.391 72 | 5184) 373248) 8.485|/4.160 
6 36 216| 2.449|1.817 40 | 1600} 64000) 6.324|3.420 73 |. 5329) 389017) 8.544|4.179 
7 49 343) 2.645/1.913 41 | 1681} 68921) 6.403|3.448 74 | 5476) 405224) 8.602)4.198 
8 64 512} 2.828/2.000 42 | 1764) 74088) 6.480|3.476 75 | 5625) 421875] 8.660/4.217 
9 81 729| 3.000/2.080 43 | 1849} 79507) 6.557|3.503 76 | 5776| 438976) 8.717|4.235 
10 100 1000} 3.162/2.154 44 | 1936} 85184) 6.633)3.530 77 | 5929) 456533) 8.775)4.254 
il 121 1331| 3.316)2.224 45 | 2025) 91125) 6.708/3.556 78 | 6084| 474552} 8.831|4.272 
1 144 1728| 3.464/2.289 46 | 2116) 97336] 6.782/3.583 79 | 6241] 493039] 8.888|4.290 
13 169 2197) 3.605) 2.351 47 | 2209} 103823) 6.855|3.608 80 | 6400} 512000] 8.944)4.308 
14 196 2744) 3.741|2.410 48 | 2304) 110592) 6.928|3.634 81 | 6561] 531441] 9.000/4.326 
15 225 3375] 3.873|2.466 49 | 2401) 117649} 7.000/3.659 82 | 6724) 551368] 9.055/4.344 
16 256 4096} 4.000/2.519 50 | 2500} 125000} 7:071\3.684 83 | 6889| 571787| 9.110)4.362 
17 289 4913) 4.123)2.571 51 | 2601) 132651] 7.141/3.708 84 | 7056) 592704] 9.165)4.379 
18 324 5832) 4.242/2.620 52 | 2704] 140608] 7.211|3.732 85 | 7225) 614125) 9.219/4.396 
19 361 6859) 4.358|2.668 53 | 2809) 148877] 7.280/3.756]| . 86 | 7396) 636056) 9.273|4.414 
20 400 8000) 4.472/2.714 54 | 2916] 157464) 7.348|3.779 87 | 7569) 658503) 9.327)4.431 
21 441 9261| 4.582)2.758 55 | 3025} 166375) 7.416|3.803 88 | 7744| 681472) 9.380)/4.448 
22 484) 10648] 4.690/2.802 56 | 3136] 175616] 7.483/3.825 89 | 7921) 704969] 9.434/4.464 
3 529) 12167| 4.795/2.843 57 | 3249) 185193) 7.549/3.848 90 | 8100 9.486)4.481 
4 576} 13824) 4.899/2.884 58 | 3364) 195112!) 7.615/3.870 91 | 8281] 753571) 9.539|4.497 
25 625) 15625] 5.000)/2.924 59 | 3481) 205379] 7.681/3.893 92 | 8464] 778688] 9.591}4.514 
26 676) 17576) 5.099)2.962 60 | 3600} 216000) 7.746/3.914 93 | 8649] 804357) 9.643/4.530 
27 729) . 19683} 5.196)3.000 61 | 3721] 226981) 7.810/3.936 94 | 8836] 830584| 9.695/4.546 
28 784) 21952) 5.291/3.036 62 | 3844] 238328) 7.874/3.957 95 | 9025) 857375] 9.746/4.562 
29 841] 24389) 5.385/3.072 63 | 3969) 250047| 7.937\3.979 96 | 9216] 884736] 9.798|4.578 
39 900} 27000) 5.477/3.107 64 | 4096] 262144) 8.000/4.000 97 | 9409] 912673] 9.848)4.594 
31 961) 29791) 5.567/3.141 65 | 4225) 274625} 8 .062/4.020 98 | 9604] 941192] 9.899)4.610 
33 | ioso| 35987| 8.724) 3°207|| e7 | 4489] 300763] 8:185[4-061|| 100 [16000] 1o0oee| 19: ooe ld eas 
: ; a : 10000} 1000000) 10. 
34 | 1156) 39304) 5.83113 .239 19-000) aaa 


Areas of Circles 


To find the circumference of a circle multiply the 
diameter by 3.14159265 (commonly expressed as 


3.1416). 


To find the area of a circle multiply the 


square of the diameter by .785398 (usually ex- 
pressed as .7854). To find the cubic contents of a 
cylinder or pipe, multiply the area by the height 


CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT 


or depth, Thus, a pipe 1 foot in diameter and 1 
foot in length contains .7854 cubic feet. To find 


how many gallons are contained in a 


pipe or 


cylinder, divide the cubic contents by 231, which is 
the number of cubic inches in a United States 


gallon. 


Diam- | Ci’m- Diam-j| Ci’m- Diam- | Ci’m- Diam- i?m- 

eter |ference| Area eter |ference| Ate eter |ference| Ate? eter Pelle FA Area 
1-32] .09817 0007 9-16]/1.76715} .2485]) 1 3.14159] .7854|| 2 6.28319] 3.1416 
1-16] .19635 003 19-32/1.86532] .2768||1 1-16]3.33794] .8866||2 3-1616.87223| 3.7583 
3-32) .29452 0069 21-32/2.06167 -3382|| 1 3-16|3.730: 1.1075|| 2 5-16/7.26493] 4.2000 
3-16) .58904 0276 11-16/2.15984] .3712/}1 5-16/4,.12334| 1.3530]|2 7-1617.65763 4.6664 
7-32) .68722 0375 23-32)2.25802| .4057]| 1 7-16/4.51604] 1.6230]| 2 9-16/8.05033 5.1572 
9-32) .88357 -0621 25-32)2.45437 .4793]|1 9-16/4.908 1.9175}| 2 11-16|8.44303| 5.6727 

11-32)1.07992 0928 27-32)2.65072 -5591]] 1 11-16/5.30144) 2.2365]| 2 13 16|8.83573] 6.2126 

13-32]1. 27627 1296) 29-3212.84707 6450!! 1 13-1615.69414! 2.58021) 2 15-16/9. 22843] 6.7771 


A square is equal in area to a circle when the side 
% multiplied by the diam- 


of the Bayete equals 0.8862 
e circle; or when 


eter of t 


equals 1.12638 pmultiplied by the side oF the square. 
; ny straig: ne extendin; rom e centr 
he diameter of the circle! a circle to the circumference Ss called a radius. My 


MS 


No. 


Weights and Measures 


_ Square Roots and Cube Roots, 1000 to 2000 - 


Square| Cube 
oot 


Root 


$s 


uare| Cube 


oot | Root 


1320 | 36.33 | 10.97 


1330 36.47 | 11.00 
1335 36.54 | 11.01 
340 36.61 | 11.02 
1345 36.67 | 11.04 
1350 36.74 | 11.05 
1355 36.81 | 11.07 
1360 36.88 | 11.08 
365 36.95 | 11.09 
1370 37.01 | 11.11 
1375 37.08 | 11.12 
1380 37.15 | 11.13 
1385 37.22 | 11.15 
1390 37.28 | 11.16 
1395 37.35 | 11.17 
1400 37.42 | 11.19 
1405 37.48 | 11.20 
1410 37.55 | 11.21 
1415 37.62 | 11.23 
1420 37.68 | 11.24 
1425 37.75 | 11.25 
1430 37.82 | 11.27 
1435 37.88 | 11.28 

37.95 | 11.29 
1445 38.01 | 11.31 
1450 38.08 | 11.32 
1455 38.14 | 11.33 
1460 38.21 | 11.34 
1465 38.28 | 11.36 
1470 38.34 | 11.37 
1475 38.41 | 11.38 
1480 38.47 | 11.40 
1490 38.60 | 11.42 
1500 38.73 | 11.45 


Square| Cube 
Root 


Square/ Cube 


‘ 


Root No. Root oot 
11.47 1765 42.01 | 12.09 
11.49 1770 42.07 | 12.10 
11.50 1775 42.13 | Laer 
11.52 1785 42.25 | 12.13 
11.54 1790 42.31 | 12,14 
11.55 1795 42.37 | 12.15 
11.56 1800 42.43 | 12.16 
11.59 1810 42.54 | 12,19 
11.60 1815 42.60 | 12.20 
11.62 1825 42.72 | 12.22 
11.63 1830 42.78 | 12.23 
11.66 1840 42.90 | 12.25 
11.67 1845 42.95 | 12.26 
11.68 1850 43.01 | 12.238 
ii .70 1855 43.07 | 12.29 
E72 1860 43.13 | 12.30 
11.72 1865 | 43.19 | 12.31 
11.73 1870 43.24 | 12.32 
11,74 1875 43.30 | 12.33 
11.76 1880 43.36 | 12.34 
LL y, 1885 43.42 | 12.35 
11.78 1890 43.47 | 12.36 
11.79 1895 43.53 | 12.37 
11.80 1900 43.59 | 12.39 
11.82 1905 43.06 | 12.40 
11.83 1910 43.70 | 12.41 
11.84 1915 43.76 | 12.42 
11.85 1920 43.82 | 12.43 
11.86 1925 43.87 | 12.44 
11.88 1930 43.93 |°12.45 
11.89 1935 43.99 | 12,46 
11.90 1940 44.05 | 12.47 
11.91 1945 44.10 | 12.48 
11.92 1950 44.16 | 12.49 
11.93 1955 44.22 | 12.50 
11.95 1960 44.27 | 12.51 
11.96 1965 44,33 | 12.53 
11.97 1970 44.38 | 12.54 
11.98 1975 44.44 | 12.55 
11.99 1980 44.50 | 12.56 
12.00 1985 44.55 | 12.57 
12.02 990 44.61 | 12.58 
12.04 1995 44.67 | 12.59 
12.06 2000 44.72 | 12.60 


Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 
Stns, lotns , 32ds | 64ths 


8ths! 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 


A Prime Number is one that cannot 


oma N OO ke wD 


mee 
“ Oo 


1 }.015625 
2 .|.0312 3 6 
3 |.046875 
4 25 
5 |.078125 
6 |.09375 7 
7 = |.109375 
8 |.125 
9 |.140625 
10 |.15625 4 8 
11 }.171875 
12 |.1875 
13 |.203125 
14 (|.2187. 9 
15 |.234375 
16 5 
17 |.265625 
18 |.28125 5 10 
19 |.296875 
20 = |.3125 
21 328125 
22 34375 11 


Stns | 10cns | $Zas, o4tus 


Factors and Prime Numbers 
Factors are such numbers as air degge together will produce a required number, 


Visible only by itself and unity. 
ay oaivostte Number is one that 


can be resolved into factors. 
TABLE OF PRIME NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 


439 
443 


resolved into two or more factors; or, it is a number exactly 


, 
: 
| 
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Bushel and Other Weights and Meas ire: EAS As 


Ff * 


"ateL, TT Se 


U. S. and British Weights and Measures Compared 
Source: United States Bureau of Standards ‘ 


t on h ly. different. ’ 2 ‘ 
British Imperial bushel = 1.03205 U. S. (Win-) U.S. yard are s tape Vil @ritish inches, or 39.37 
chester) bushel. United Geafen mahee™ The value of the inch never 


U.S. bushel = 0.96895 British Imperial bushel. b ¢ eee 
‘ . as been fixed by Congress. ‘The proposed ratio — 
: 8 as quart 2h pen08 Baritish Mart! tee help to maintain the inch constant in the 
nie: =30. 3 tet 

British quart (or gallon) = 1.20094 U. S. liquid be bill to shorten the inch by two one-millionths 
quarts (or gallons). itish | W2S Under consideration by the last Congress but 
: U.S, liquid quart (or gallon) = 0.83268 British | qiq not come to a vote. It may be acted on at the 
- quart (or gallon). next session. The proposal, favored by the U. S 


The British gallon, under the act of 1878, is| Bureau of Standards, is to establish the inch at 
defined as the volume of 10 standard pounds Of | exactly 25.4 millimeters. This would shorten it by 
_ distilled water weighed in air against brass weights, | two millionths of an inch. It is now 25.40005 mil- 
both air and water at 62 degrees Fahrenheit with | limeters, as against 25.39996 in Great Britain. 
the barometer at 30 inches. , One of the most precise industrial measure- 
. The British gallon contains 277.420 British | ments is the diameter of the wrist-pin which con- 
cubic inches (277.418 U. S. cubic inches); and 8| nects the piston rod to the piston in an automo- 
gallons make 1 Imperial bushel 2219.36 British | bile engine. The practice is to maintain these 
cubic inches (2219.34 U. S. cubic inches). dimensions to within one ten-thousandth of an 
__ The difference between the British inch and the | inch while the proposed change in the inch meas- 
U.S. inch comes from the fact that the equivalents | urements would be only two millionths of an 
of the metre in terms of the British yard and the ‘inch. . 


Bushel Weights in Pounds 


Source: United States Bureau of Standards 
for duties on imports | for Climax baskets for grapes and other fruits and 
48; corn |} vegetables of the following capacities: 2, 4, and 12 
quart, ier lag dry measure. This act is interstate 
in application. 
, 60. The Standard Container Act of 1928 fixes stand- 
) the United States is based on the | ards for hampers, round stave baskets, and splint — 
old English Winchester bushel. Both Federal and | baskets for fruits and vegetables. The standard ~ 
State laws fix the bushel as a unit of 2150.42 cubic | hampers and round stave .baskets shall be of the 
inches. Where commodities are actually measured | following capacities: ¥%, 14, 14, 5, 34, 114, 114 and — 
in bushel measures, it is customary for the measure | 2 bushels. 
to be heaped in the case of bulky commodities such The standard splint baskets shall be of the 
as apples, pears, potatoes, onions, etc. following capacities: 4, 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 quart, 
-_ The United States Court of Customs Appeals | standard dry measure. on eae 
lecided in February, 1912, that a ‘‘bushel’’ under For the purpose of this act a bushel, standard 
the tariff law means a heaped bushel, and that a dry measure, has a capacity of 2,150.42 Cu. inj and 
heaped bushel should contain 2747.715 cubic inches. > reat eee] om 
Fa poses se @ quart, standard dry measure, has a capacity of — 
mder this decision a heaped bushes is 27.8 per cent 672 cu. in. ‘This act is intrastate (as: well as 
arger than a struck bushel. interstate in application a“ 
_ The Federal Standard Container Act of 1916 fixes | ““y,6 ty. S. standard barrel for fruit Giverees 
standards for baskets and other containers for ; BoM ee ue a eS sf an : e568 
small fruits, berries, and vegetables of the follow- | tables (except cranberries) has a capacity of 7,006 
capacities: 14 pint, 1 pint, 1 quart or multiples | cu. in.; the U. S. standard barrel for cranberries 
e quart, standard dry measure; and standards | has a capacity of 5,826 cu. in. ba 


rd of wood contains 128 cubic feet. The | full, or 2 ‘‘measuring cups.” ; 
ard size of a piled cord of wood is 8 feet long, A tablespoonful equals 3 teaspoonfuls; a tea- 
spoonful equals 80 drops. The equivalent is some- 
times given as, one tablespoonful equals 4 tea- ha 
eeper’s Measure—A 1-qt. measure holds | spoonfuls, thusreducing the teaspoonfulto60drops. _ 
f wheat flour, soft butter or broken loaf Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs 8.60 lbs, a gallon 
1 Ib, 2 oz. of corn meal or brown sugar; 1 | provided it contains 3 per cent of butter fat; cream 
8.37 lbs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per cent of 
There are, as a rule, 10 eggs to a pound. butter fat. When cream contains 40 per cent of 
A pint contains 32 tablespoonfuls or 2 tumblers- | fat it weighs 8.28 Ibs. a gallon, 
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tie Electrical Units j 
a Source: United States Bureau of Standards 
‘The watt is the unit expressing electrical power | power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 
as horsepower (hp)srepresents power in mechanics, | 114 horsepower. te. 
equai to the product of the volts (pressure) The horsepower represents the power required 
mperes (rate of flow). Thus, 2 volts times | to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute © 
res would give in a direct current circuit 4 | or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. y ey 
‘Electrical energy is sold at so much per The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
hour or more generally at a given amount] represents the physical property of a conductor 
r kilowatt hour—which means 1,000 watt hours. | which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
This may represent 1 watt for 1,000 hours or 1,000 | permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- 
atts for 1 hour. 746 watts are equal to one horse- | sure. 


Roman and Arabic Numerals we 
Source: Historical Records : 
I . 16; XXX... 


y 


is 
i 
, ’ 
(3), a letter placed before one of greater value sub- _ a 
= 2 


only in-use — 
s . = J : x aN ca 
Medical Signs and Abbreviations : 
 R (Lat. Recipe), take; 44, of each; tb, pound; 3% Haust., let a draught be made; Ad., add to; Ad lib., _ 
ounces:3, drachm; 9; scruple; tT, minim, or drop, | at pleasure; Aq., water; M., mix; Mac., “macerate: 
O or o, pint; f %, fluid ounce; £3, fluid drachm; as, | Pulv.. powder; Pil., pill; Solv., dissolve; St., let it 
% ss, half an ownce; % i, one ounce; 3 ss, one ounce stand; Sum., to be taken; D. dose; Dil., di 
: 3 : Filt., filter; Lot., a wash; 4» & gargle; 
anda half; % 1}, two ounces: gr., grain; Q.S.,asmuch | Decub., at bed time; Inject., injection; Gtt., dr 
as sufficient; Ft. Mist., let a mixture be made; Ft, | ss, one-half; Ess., essence, ” ‘Oe seam 


mm ‘east 


* 


Heights and Weight for Men and Women 717 


Average Height and Weight of Men and Women 


Source: Life Insurance Medical Directors and ‘the Actuarial Society of America 
The weights are with shoes on, and usually with coat and vest, which weigh from 3 to 7 pounds 


MEN WOMEN 
Age | Hgt.| Hét.| Het. | Het. | Het. | Het. | Het.) Het.|| Het.) Het.| Het.) Het.) Het.) Het. t. 
Group Es 51” | 572” | 5, 3” Bg 5° 5” Pag Bye ati , 5 5 53" 5a oe 


ygt.| Wet.| Wet.|-Wet.| Wet.) Wet.| Wet. 
10 | 112 | 114 | 117 | 120 | 123 | 126 
aS 115 | 117 120 | 123 | 126 | 129 


35-39 129 131 133 | 136 | 140 148 | 152 122 | 124 | 126 | 129 | 132 | 136 | 140 

132 134 136 | 139 146 | 150 | 154 126 | 128 | 130 | 133 | 1386 | 139 | 143 
45-49 134 136 138 | 141 | 144 | 148 | 152 | 156 129 | 131 | 133 | 136 | 139 | 142 | 146 
50-54 1 7 145 1 157 5 | 138 | 141 48 


35 137 139 | 142 149 131 | 133 | 13 4 144 
5’ gr” 5’ 9g” 5 10” 5’ 11” 6’ 6 1 baad 6’ 2” e&’ 3" 5’ 6” 5 qu 5 8” 5’ 9g” 5! 10” 5’ a 1” 


25-29 150 154 15€ | 163 | 169 | 175 ; 181 | 187 136 | 140 148 | 152 | 155 | 159 

Ri 154 158 163 | 168 | 174 80 | 186 | 192 140 | 144 | 148 | 152 | 155 | 158 | 162 
35-39 157 162 167 | 172 | 178 | 184 | 191 | 197 144 | 148 | 152 | 156 | 159 | 162 | 165 
4 159 164 169 | 175 | 181 | 187 | 194 | 201 147 | 151 } 155 | 1659 | 162 | 166 | 169 


45-49 161 166 171 | 177 | 183 | 190 | 197 | 204 151 | 155 | 169 | 163 | 166 | 170 
50-54 162 167 172 | 178 | 184 | 191 | 198 | 205 152 | 157 | 162 | 166 1 170 | 174 | 177 


WEST POINT CADET MEASUREMENTS 


Chest measure Chest measure 
Weight at expiration ; Weight at expiration 
A CLT ON, oa Sara J oS Age i 
ge In. |Stand-| Mini- |Stand-| Mini- In. |Stand-| Mini- |Stand-| Mini- 
ard mum ard mum ard mum ard mum 
pounds|pounds| inches | inches pounds|pounds| inches /inches 
64 117 104 3044) 29 64 123 110 314%} 2934 
65 121 106 3034) 2934 65 127 112 314%} 30 
66 125 110 31 29% 66 131 116 31%} 30% 
67 129 114 31M} 29% 67 135 120 32 3044 
68 133 118 314%; 30 68 139 124 32%| 3034 
17 years 69 137 122 31%| 30% ||20 years 69 143 128 32%) 31 
70 141 126 32 30% 70 147 132 32%| 31% 
71 145 130 32%] 3034 71 151 136 83 31% 
72 149 134 3234] 31 72 155 140 33%4| 3134 
73 153 138 32%) 31% 73 159 144 334%| 32. 
74 157 142 33 31% 74 163 148 33%| 32% 
64 119 106 30%| 29% 64 124 111 314%| 30 
65 123 * 108 31 2934 65 128 113 31%4| 30% 
66 127 112 31K) 29%. 66 132 117 32 30% 
67 131 116 31%] 30 67 136 121 32%| 30% 
/ 68 135 120 31%} 30% 68 140 125 32%| 31 
18 years 69 139 124 32 30% ||21 years 69 144 129 32%) 31% 
70 143 128 32% 034 70 148 133 33 31% 
vas 147 132 32%| 31 71 152 137 33%) 31% 
72 151 136 32%| 31% 72 156 141 33%| 32 
73 155 140 33 31% 73 160 145 33%) 32% 
74 159 144 334%| 31% 74 164 149 34 32% 
121 108 31 29% 64 125 112 31%} 30 
es 125 110 31%] 29% 65 129 114 31% 30% 
66 129 114 31%| 30 66 133 118 32 30% 
67 133 118 31%] 30% 67 137 | - 122 B3214| 30% 


68 | 137 122 32 -| 30%. 
WScyeare 69 141 126 32%| 30% ||22 years 69 | 145 130 | 3234) 31% 


145 130 32%| 31 70 149 134 33 31h 
7 149 134 32%| 31% 71 153 138 33%] 31% 
72 153 138 31% 72 157 142 3344| 32 
73 157 142 33%) 31% 73 161 146 33%4| 32% 
74 161 146 33% 32 74 165 150 34 324% 


THE ORGANS OF THE HUMAN BODY 


Source: Arthur MacDonald, Anthropologist, Washington, D. ©. 
SSO ons IOI nee Dene 


Grams|Ounces| Per Ct. |Grams)|Ounces) Per Ct. Grams|Ounces|Per Ct. 
leen, 170 6 0.346 ||Adrenals. 10 0.35) 0.014 
Howrt 1,200 10 O35 Liver. 1,600} 57 2.75 ||Muscles. .| 30,000/1,050 43.09 
Lungs 1,175! 41 2.0 Kidneys 3001 10.5! 0.44 !|Skeleton.| 11,500! 400 15.35 
Per cent. means ratio to total body weight. or the length of the femur multiplied by 3.66, 


-yr. African gorilla, named | equals the height of the man. 
Ovens pratmarea in inge certhe National — ge : pd ea ite ar Boag ee ol normally from 4 feet 1 
1 i Ww .6 | inc’ eet 63: : 

SOL hg org Reig te eg rain, weighs The extreme averages of different populations 
OD grams The average brain of a young gorilla i Be st ee nied ce oe fee inches ee 
i bow e lén 0 : 

weighs about 31Jecih may be attributed to one of | one-third and less than two-fifths of the height. 

three causes: (1) Interference with respitation| From 11,000 brains weighed, Topinard finds an 

‘asphyxia or apnea); (2) Interference with the | average weight of 1,361 grams for man and 1,290 

a ah ‘action (syncope), and (3) Interference with | grams for woman. rescaté 57 

ryous system (coma or shock). The gray substance re oh el f 

(hehe length of the humerus multiplied by 5.06,| of the total weight of the brain. t 


ee a ee eS ee ae 
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Weights of Water, Woods and Other Solids 


Ja, Soc Desa agin R DON GR nd ks Se Ae oR as 


Weight 


Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables. f 


1 cubie inch ..\.5.4 5 4. .03617 pound. 
12 cubic pene Seieeiok nt. Gp rae Loar 
1 Cubic foot... 0. ; i 
1 Cubic [006.6 ci-6 2s. 7.48052 U.S. gals. 
1.8 cubic feet..... Rees 112.0 pounds 
35.84 cubic feet........... 240.0 pounds. 
1 cylindrical inch...... .02842 pound 
12 ¢ylindrical inches..... .341 pound 
1 eylindrical foot 49.10 pounds 


of Water 
cylindrical foot..... 6.0 U. 8, gals. 

2.282 cylindrical feet...... 112.0 pounds, 
45.64 cylindrical feet...... 2240.0 pounds. 

1 imperial gallon...... 10.0 pounds 
11.2 imperial gallons..... 112.0 pounds. 
224 imperial gallons. . 240.0 pounds. 
1 U.S. gallon... 8.355 pounds 
13.44 U.S. gallons... 112.0 pounds. 
268.8 U.S. gallons, . 2240.0 pounds. 


WEIGHT OF SOLIDS OTHER THAN WOOD (Lbs. Per Cubic Foot) 


Material Lbs. Material Lbs. Material Lbs. Material Lbs. 
Ase = Coal, Soft:.... << 75-94|| Gypsum........ 144-145||Pitch........... 
7 ice ane geno Cokes. 2. oe 62-105|| Hornblende. ... . 187||Porcelain. ..... 143-156 
Anthracite...... 87-112]|Copal........-- 65-71 Eee oh owleretsle'> 57.2||Porphyry......- 162-181 
AsbestoS.......- 125-175] |\Corundum.,.... 245-250]| Ivory.......- 114-120 Tite )):..1ssth eee 309-318 
Asphalt.....:... 69-94||Diorite......... 157|| Lime: Mortar. .|103-111|)Quartz......... 165 
Basalt. §...2..-. 150-190}|Dolomite....... 177|| Limestone...... 167-171||Rock salt....... 136 
Bones esses 106-125] |Emery 250}) Magnetite...... 306-324||Sandstone...... 134-147 
Brick. ...: 2... ..| 87-137||Feldspar........ 159-172|| Malachite. ......|231-256||Serpentine. .. 156-165 
Butter...... 58-54||Flint........... 1 WRtes.2 cree 162-205 
Caoutchouc..... 57-62||Fluorite........ a Soapstone 162-175 
Celluloid ........ 87||Garnet......... 197-268 Starch... 9 
Cement, set.....|170-190||Gelatine........ 1 Sugar. . 1 
Chali sae). keer 118-175||Glass: Common.|150-175 Tallow. 57-6 
Charcoal: Oak. 35||Graphite.......-|144-170 Topaz.. 219-223 
BV fatacetetene! sisthet 122-162 
Weight of American Woods 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture. 
The weights given below may be used to estimate 0.78 X D2 

the approximate weights of trees less limbs by mul- =—— 3H HxX4 


tiplying weight per cubic foot by number of cubic 
feet per tree. 

The following rule may be used to estimate the 
volume of a tree in cubic feet: 


where V = volume of tree in cubic feet 
42 = the square of the tree’s diameter at 436 feet 
from the ground in inches 
H = total height of tree in feet 


Per cubic 
Speci sae 1000 Speci 
cies , pecies 
Pe . | Air-| b’d 
Gre’n| dry | ft 
Lb. | Lb. : 
Alder, red...... 46 28 |2,330||Douglas fir 
Ash, black.....| 52 34 |2,830||(Rocky Mou't.) 
Ash, com. white} 48 41 |3,420|'/Elm, American. 
MENS viten a x: 43 26 |2,170||Elm, slippery... 
Basswood......| 42 26 |2,170)||Fir, balsam..... 
eech . cul aoe 45 |3,750!|Gum, red...... 
Biro asa. . 57 44 |3,670||Hackberry..... 
Butternut...... 46 27 |2,250|/Hemlock, east .. 
Cedar, east. red.| 37 33 |2,750||Hickory, true... 
Cherry, black. 45 35 |2,930||Larch, western. 
Chestnut..,...| 55 30 |2,500)|Locust, black. .. 
_ Cottonw’d, east} 49 28 |2,330'|Magnolia, ever- 
Cypress, south.| 51 32 |2,670||green.......... 


The weights of wood when green, as here re- 
corded, include the moisture present at the time 
the trees were felled, and are based on the average 
of heartwood and sapwood pieces as represented 
by test specimens taken from pith to the bark. 
The air-dry weights are for wood at a moisture 
content of 12 percent, which is approximately the 
condition reached without artificial heating by 
material sheltered from precipitation in the North 
Central States. The weights per 1,000 board feet 
are based on nominal or full size. Since nominal 
and actual size of softwood lumber often vary con- 
Siderably, this difference must be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating the actual weight of soft- 
wood lumber per 1,000 board feet. For example, a 
nominal 1-by-8-inch softwood board actually 
measures about 25/32 by 742 inches, and the ratio 
between actual and nominal cross section is: 

5/32 X TM 00932 


1x8 

Then the actual weight of 1,000 board feet of, for 
example, Sitka spruce 1- by 8-inch boards at 12- 
percent moisture is approximbately 2,330X0.732= 
1,710 pounds. 

The decorative value of wood depends upon its 
‘color, figure, luster, and the way in which it takes 
fillers, stains, fumes, and transparent finishes. The 


Per cubic Per cubic 
foot Per : foo Per 
1,000 Species 1,000 
>. Air-| b’d Air-| b’d 
Gre’n| dry | ft. Gre’n| dry | ft. 
Lb. Lb. | Lb. Lb Lb b. 
Maple, silver...| 45 33 |2,750 
35 30 |2,500|!Maple, sugar...| 56 44 |3,670 
54 35 |2,920)|Oak, red....... 64 44 |3,670 
56 37 |3,080)|/Oak, white..... 63 47 |3,920 
45 25 |2,080||Pine, lodgepole.| 39 29 |2,420 
50 34 |2,830||Pines, loblolly..| 53 36 “ 
50 37 |3,080||/Poplar, yellow..| 38 28 |2,330 
50 28 |2,330||Redwood...... 50 28 |2,330 
63 51 |4,250||Spruce, eastern.| 34 28 |2,330 
48 36 |3,000||Sugarberry. .... 48 36 {3,0 
58 48 |4,000||Sycamore...... 52 34 |2,830 
Tamarack..... AT 37 |3,080 
35 |2,920||Walnut, black..| 58 ! 38 |3,170 


7 ; 
Sapwood of all species is light in color and in some 
species it is practically white. The white sap- 
wood of certain es such as maple, makes it 
preferable to the heartwood for specific uses. In 
some species, such as hemlock, the true firs, bass- 
wood, cottonwood, and beech, there is little or no 
difference in color between sapwood and heart- 
wood, but in most species the heartwood is darker 
and fairly uniform in color. 

Wood kept either constantly dry or continuously 
submerged in water does not decay, regardless of 
species or of the presence of sapwood. A large pro- 
portion of the wood is kept so dry at all times that 
it. lasts indefinitely. oisture and temperature, 
which vary greatly with local conditions, are the 
principal factors affecting the rate of decay. When 
exposed to conditions that favor decay, wood in 
warm, humid areas of the United States dete- 
riorates more rapidly than that in cool or dry 
areas. a altitudes, as a rule, are less favorable 
‘to decay than are low altitudes because the aver- 
age temperatures are lower and the growing sea- 
sons for fungi, which cause decay, are shorter. 

The natural decay resistance of all common na- . 
tive species of wood lies in the heartwood. en 
untreated, the sapwood of substantially all species 
has low resistance to decay and usually has a short 
life under decay-producing conditions. siz 


7 ee 


The Chemical Elements—Their Weight, Discoverers, Symbols 719 


Chemical Elements—Atomic Symbols, Number, Weight 


: Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables 
J pao weight is the estimated weight of an atom of an element compared with an atom of oxygen 


The table of the chemical elements was 
arranged them according to their properties. 


Element | Symb. No.|Weight Element 
Ac 89/226.7 Holmium.... 
Ab 85/227.00 Hydrogen... 
Al 13) 26.97 Tilinium..... 
Sb 51/121.7 Indium... .. 
A 18} 39.944 ||Todine...... 
As 33| 74.91 Tridium 
Ba 56|137.36 pn eS 
Be 4} 9.02 Krypton 
Bi 83/209.00 Lanthanum 
B 5} 10.82 a ee 
Br 35} 79.916 ||/Lithium..... 
Cd 48/112.41 Lutecium . .. 
Ca 20} 40.08 Magnesium . 
Cc 6} 12.010 ||Manganese. . 
Ce 58 fe 
Cs 55 
Ci 17 
Cr 24 
Co 
Cb 
Cu 
Dy 
Er 
Eu 
F 
Gd 
Ga 
Ge 
Au 
Hf 
He 


founded in 1871 by the Russian chemist, Mendelyeev. 
Later they were numbered according to their weight. 


Symb. |No.| Weight Element 
Ho 67/163.5 Radium 
1/ 1.0081)/Radon..... 
Il 61/146.00 Rhenium. .. 
In 49/114.76 Rhodium... 
I 53/126.92 Rubidium .. 
Ir 77|193.1 Ruthenium. . 
Fe 26| 55.84 ||Samarium.. 
Kr 36) 83.7 Scandium .. 
La 57/138.92 Selenium... 
Pb 82/207.21 Silicon..... 
Li 6.940 ||Silver....... 
Lu 71/175.0 Sodium.... 
Mg 12} 24.32 Strontium... 
Mn | 25] 54.93 Sulphur..... 
He 80/200.61 Tantalum... 
Tellurium ... 
Mo 
Nd 
e 
Ni 
Os 
Pd 
P 
Pt 
Po 84/210 enon 
K 19} 39.096 || ¥tterbium 
Yttrium. ... 
Pr 59/140.92 Zinc....... 
Pa 91/231 Zirconium. . 


He 


Symb.|No.| Weight 


Ra 88] 226.05 
Rn 86/222, 
Re 75} 186.31 
Rh 45)102.91 
Rb 37] 85.48 , 
Ru 44/101,7 
Sm 62/150.43 
Se 21) 45.10 
Se 34| 78.96 
Si 14| 28.06 
Ag 47/107.880 
Na 11) 22.997 
Sr 38] 87.63 
s 16| 32.06 
Ta 73/180.88 
Te 52/127.61 
Tb 65)159.2 
Ti 81/204.39 
Th 90/232.12 
Tm | 69/169.4 
Sn 50}118.70 
Ti 22) 47.90 
Ww 74|183.92 
U 92)}238.07 
Vv 50. 
Vi 87/224, 
Xe 131. 
Yb 70|173.04 
¥ 39) 88. 
Zn 30) 65.38 
Zr 40} 91.22 


~ Beryllium is also Known as Glucinium; Columbium is Niobium; Rhenium is Bohenium; Protactinium 


is Uranium X2 


Element 87, long missing and not yet (Aug. 1940) fully identified, is listed as Virginium in the table 


above. 


The latest ‘‘discoverer’’ is Dr. 
Particles left in the residue from radium. 


DISCOVERERS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS 


Element A Discoverer Element PP mts 
PCOBOTR So... <5 ss 1899 |Debierne 
Alabamine......... 1931 | Allison 
Aluminum ......... 1827 | Wohler 
Antimony.......... 1450 /|Valentine 
Lire Ramsay 
. agnus 
8 |Davy 
Vauquelin 
° leap 
avy 
Balard 
Stromeyer 
Davy .- 
Klaproth 
Bunsen, Kirchoff 
Scheele 
Vauquelin 
Brandt 
Hatchett Ruthenium....,....| 1845 
Samarium.......... 1879 
Boisbaudran Scandium..........| 1879 
Mosander Selenium. ... 1817 
Demarcay Silicon .. 1823 
Scheele Silver. .. se 
Marignac Sodium 1807 
Boisbaudran Strontium. 1790 
Winkler Sulphur. is ae 
Tantalum 1802 
Coster, Hevesy Tellurium, 1782 
Ramsay Terbium........--+ 843 
Cleve PHAUIONT. . cos ss. = 1861 
Cavendish. DPROLNIM.\5 545% 5 v's 1828 
Hopkins, Harris, PRON: . aves o> a6 1879 
Whtema: © of DIB. 2 nih «Finns 98 - 
Reich, Richter PDCRAU YH ses eh ere's 2 1789 
Courtois Tungetet.s.......- 1783 
Tennant WTBMUN 55:2 27 eles 1789 
Sao Cee Ae ns Cae Vanadium..........| 1830 
LONG. nssacee Pet srne ites lair vo ag ples a = Rai tlieee oaae 
Lanthanum........ osander ge |/-Xenon.........-..- 
papa eae ~alaie B.C, | a eee eat iat POW bats oe 
PS GHAI. si. arate 5 1817 |Arfyedson MAHL 58 F Sas v dieists 
Eautectum......0:0... 1907 |Welsbach, Urbain VAtt Se See edo aT oF 
Magnesium........ 1830 |Liebig, Bussy Sireomium... 2.222. 1789 
Manganese. ........ 1774 _ |Gahn 


* |Mari 


inder, a Swiss, who calls it Helvetium. He found it in tiny 
Another researcher, a Roumanian, calls it Moldarium. 


Discoverer 


Hjelm 

Welsbach 
Ramsay, Travers 
Cronstedt 
Rutherford 
Tennant 
Priestley, Scheele 
Wollaston 
Brandt 


- | Wood 


M. and Mme. Curie 
Davy 
Welsbach 
The Curies, Bemont 
Dorn 

Noddack and Tacke 
Wollaston 

Bunsen, Kirchoff 


Claus 
Boisbaudran 
Nilson 
Berzelius 
Berzelius 


Davy 

Crawford 
Eckeberg 

Von Reichenstein 
Mosander 
Crookes 


Berzelius 
Cleve 


te 
d'Elhujar 
Klaproth 
Sefstro6m 

Allison, Minder 
Ramsay, Travers 
ac 
Gadolin 


Klaproth 


Chemical element 43, sometimes called Masurium, was dicovered in 1925 by the German chemists, 


“Walter Noddack and Ida Tacke. 
© /Of the chemical elements so far discovered, 
hemicals—hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, bromin 


ch 
all of which are non-meta 


c elements. 


Practically none has been isolated. 


1 are of major 


{mportance in the manufacture of 
e, chlorine, fluorine, boron, carbon, silicon, and sulphur, 


m a. 
a ee Se ee ee eee 


a 


— 


— = ae 


720 Weights and Measures 
ee eS ee 
Density (Actual Weight) of Chemical Elements 


Source: Smithsonian Institution Physical Tables 
(Grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds per cubic foot, multiply by 62.4) 


Grams. | Melting Pt. Grams. |Melting Pt. 
Cent.° Cen.° 
Aluminum, liquid....... 2.43 659.7 Mercury, liquid 13.596 —38 .87 
Antimony, liquid........ 6.55 630.5 Molybdenum 10.2 2620 ' 
Argon, liquid..... 5 1.40 —189.2 Neodymium. 7.00 840 
Arsenic, crystal 5373 (820) Neon..... 1.204 —248.67 
Barium, solid. . 3.78 850 Nickel. 8.8 1455 
Bismuth, solid. 9.67 271 Nitrogen, liquid. 2 tees see 0.810 —209 .86 
Boron, amorph. . 2.45 2300 Osmium Taesel ieee. o 2700 
Bromine, solid. . 4.2 7.2 ones liquid: sae te 1.132. —218.4 
Cadmium, solid. 8.37 320.9 Palladinmies: geo. vewsece 11.5 1553 
Cesium, solid..... Kae 1.873 26 Phosphorus, red........ 2.20 44.1 
LOU) Va a an or er fhe 810 Pidttinumy 1 peis ares yet eae 21.37 1773.5 
Carbon, diamond........ 3.52 73500 Potassium. Sets is ds 0.870 62.3 
Carbon, graphite........ 2.25 Hess Praseodymium . parties age 6.6 940 
Coeritim; Pures... so. 7.02 640 Rhodium. ME sicicta ed 12.54 1966 
Chlorine, solid. .......... 2.2 -1 Rubidium............-- 1.532 38.5 
Chromium, pure........ 6.93 1800125 Ruthenium, ..........-. 12.30 2450 
VBL Up arieles ia jarvstneceKei.0 8.71 Samarfum 172 wife. a8. Chee > 1300 
Columablumy |.) 2s. see 8.4 1950 Selenium); ji 20 ae tele 4.82 220 
Cop - annealed....... 8.89 1083 Silicon, erystal.......... 2.42 1420 
PPT ye iaTeat— bys 6! « 4.77 aT Silver, Cast Hei. eels ne 10.4 960.5 
Fluorine, ROUGE ih rdlelsssve +s 1.5 =223 Sodium 0.971 97.5 
AUIUTIY See gr tem jqielewans 3's 5.93 29.7 2.60 800 
Cormanius SEs en Se 5.46 958.5 Sulphur, solid. . . 2.0 113 
Glucinum...... 1.85 RS Tantalum....... 16.6 2850 
Gold, cast... .. 19.3 1063 6.25 452 
Bafnium, solid. 13.3 (1700 11.86 303.5 
Helium, solid. 0.1 K-27 11.0 1845 
Hy-jrogen, solid. 0.763 ~259.14 7.184 231.89 
Indium 7.28 155 4.5 1800 
4.94 113.5 18.6 3370 
n, D 7.86 1535 18.7 1850 
3.4 —169 5.6 1710 
Lanthai 6.15 826 a enon. Hduids. 2.52: 5 3.52 ~140 
Tend sola il... ek 11.005 327.4 VSM ean ae te eee 4.57 1490 
ALPEN Wy fice ett 0s: ance 0.534 186 Fine S SONG) toes. pis shake cia 4.32 419.47 
Magnesium........... \ 1.741 651 Witconium.s.2 . J..c< cae 6.53 1900 
Manganese............4 7.3 1260 


Radium melts at 960° centigrade; carbon, at 3500°. 
BOILING POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS (DEGREES, CENTIGRADE) 


Element c.° Element ee Element | ofl Element | c.° 
ceed Sit cio 1,380 —34.7||Manganese... 1,900 pa Raa at Sake 700 
ag; Aiege: Copper... -|2,300 ||Molybdenum... .| 3,700 9) Selenium . -.| 688 
iecnis (subi.) 615 —268.9'/Neon... —245.8| Sodium 880 
. Barium ..| 1,140 —252.8 Nitrogen —195. | Sulphur 444.6 
Bismuth. 1,450 : 184.3; Ozone..... —112 |\Thallium 1,650 
Bromine. 58.8 |Iron.. 3,000 | Phosphor 280 Ain oes 2,270 
Cadmium | 766 2: .-|1,620 | Platinum. 4,300 py nesten 5,900 
Carbon... . (4,200) Magnesiu’ Potassium. . 760 -llZine.. 930 
DENSITY OF GASES (WEIGHT IS GRAMS PER LITRE) 
Specific Grav.| Lbs. | Specific Gravy.| Lbs. 
Gas Weht.|———_—_ at Gas Weht. |_—_——_—__——- at 
Grams| Air—1; Q—1 /|Cu.Ft. Grams| Air—1 | O—1 |Cu.Ft. 
RAE Pe tafe ta. n'e\esny sls.» 1.2930 |1.0000 |0.9048 }0.08072|) Hydrochloric acid. .} 1.6398 1.2682 _ 1. 1475 0.10237 
Acetylene......... 1.1791 |0.9119 |0.8251 |0.07361 paczeraoris acid ..|0.922 |0.713  |0.645 [0.0576 
Ammonia......... 0.7708 |0.5961 |0.5394 |0.04812|| Hydrogen......... 0.08987 |0.06950 Reger 0.00561 
PTI iy ic lo sis.c di avevo,e 1.7809 {1.3773 |1.2462 |0.11118 oy acean sulphide .|1.538 |1.189 {1.076 *|0.09602 
Bromine. .......... 14 5.52 % 0.446 Iiyptons Secs = aise 3.708 |2868 |2.595 {0.2315 
Butane.....-...5.. 2.594 /2.006 |1.815 {0.1619 ||Methane.......... 0.7168 |0.5544 |0.5016 |0.04475 
paren teeiee pice one epee here baie Methol ehloride.... orc 1.782 {1.612 |0.1438 
arbon monoxide ..}1. i i i et aka cae -110_ {1.632 |1.477 al! 
Chlorine. 3.221 491 12.254 10.2011 {| N 2 : 0: ae 
Coal gas. 0.41 to |0.32 to |0.29 to |0. i 
0.96 74 c 0. x 
Cyanogen......... 2.323 |1.797 11.626 |0.1 2 
PPAHANE Yh. hie oss 1.3562 |1.0489 |0.9490 |0.0 A 
ene ORE Hse che tio eet hess nae Ms Dp APs R 0.12608 
Muorine...... i e i team at.100° C..../0.598 0.462 0.418 |0.0373 
elium 0.1785, }0.1381 }0.1249 |0.01115|/ Sulphur dioxide... .|2.9266 |2.2634 |2.04 
idropromls acid. [3.616 [2.797 [2.530 10.2257 ll Xenon............ 5.851 {4.525 $ 7. 0.3633. 


Ancient Greek and Roman Weights and Measures 
Source: Historical Records 
WEIGHTS Cotyle = =6 cyathus = 17.5 cu. in.=a little over 
liad libra (pound) = 10 oz. 18 pwt. 135-7 er., ae Bey Chous = 12 cotyles = 210. cu. in. = .909 


Attic caleth (pound) = 11 02. 7 pwt. 16 2-7 gr., Troy. 


' Attic talent (60 minae) = 56 Ibs. 11 oz. 0 pwt. 17 1-7 cae) ha | 
gr., Troy. ‘Roman foot = 11 3-5 inches. 
DRY MEASURE Sule: Ege panniers 
Roman modus = 1 peck 2-9 pint. { ee nehes. 
Attic choenix = 70 cu. in. heal 116 pints. Mile ss Pega ed 
medimnus = 3360 cu. in. = about 149 bushels. le = 4,835 feet. 


4 Grecian cubit = 18.25 inches, 
LIQUID MEASURE 

F Furlong = 504 - es, 
_ Attic cyathus = 2.9 cu. in. = nearly 4 gill. Mile = 4.0 030 feet: Rueeni 


a usury laws are frequently evaded by 
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Interest Laws and Small Loan Interest Rates 
Source: Department of Consumer Credit Studies, Russell Sage Foundation 


The regulation of interest rates is a form of 
police power which is generally exercised by state 
legislatures, Interest laws may be divided for con- 
venience into four classes. 

1. Statutes fixing the legal rate of interest. 
Every state has established a legal or conventional 
rate of interest which applies on judgments, on 
matured obligations, and in loan contracts in 

_which no interest rate is stated. This rate is 
usually 6 per cent a year, but in some states it is 
5 per cent, 7 per cent, or 8 per cent a year. 

2. Laws fixing the maximum contract rate of 
interest. Five states—Arkansas, California, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and Texas—have constitutional 
provisions restricting the maximum contract rate 
of interest. All other states, except Colorado, 
Maine, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, have 
statutory restrictions upon the maximum rate of 
interest which may be contracted for in the 
absence of specific statutory authorization to the 
contrary. They are generally known as the usury 

, Statutes. The most common maximum contract 
Tates are 6 per cent and 8 ied cent a year, but a 
few states permit rates as high as 12 per cent a 
year. Penalties for infraction range from for- 
feiture of excess interest to loss of the entire 
principal and even to imprisonment. Corporations 
are usually exempted from the protection of these 


3. Regulatory small loan statutes. These statutes 
apply only to loans of small sums, but within this 
area they apply to all lenders not specifically ex- 
empted. Thirty-six jurisdictions have comprehen- 


after the Uniform Small Loan Law drafted by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The Uniform Law_re- 
quires those engaged in the business of lending 
sums of $300 or less at rates in excess of those 
fixed by the usury statutes to be licensed, bonded, 
and supervised by the state banking department. 
Rates of charge permitted licensees generally 
range from 245 to 345 per cent a month, and both 
criminal and civil penalties are provided for in- 
fraction. Unlike the rates fixed by the first two 
classes of statutes which permit the lender to 
obtain, in addition to interest, reimbursement for 
certain expenses incident to making and collecting 
the loan, regulatory small loan statutes impose 
an all-inclusive limitation upon charges. Fourteen 
states have no comprehensive small loan laws. 

4. Specific enabling acts. Most states specifically 
exempt certain types of lending agencies from the 
regulations of the small loan and usury statutes, 
and authorize these agencies to make higher 
charges than those allowed by the usury statutes. 
Among these are pawnbrokers, whose rates are 
restricted in some states by statute and in other 
states by municipal ordinances to charges ranging 
generally from 2!5 to 10 per cent a month; in- 
dustrial banks or discount companies, which are 
authorized to make charges ranging generally from 
144 to 245 per cent a month; credit unions, which 
are generally authorized to charge 1 per cent a 
month; and banks and building and loan associa- 
tions. In a few instances, such statutory authori- 
zation has been -granted to single institutions. 

The states with small loan laws, the dates of 
the enactment of the laws and the rates of interest, 


sive small loan statutes, most of which are modeled | as of October, 1940, follow: 


Maximum Rate 
HES General History | (Monthly, unless otherwise stated) 
Alabama. .....-...-... 1927; new act 1932......-2...<2...6.. 8% per annum 
Arizona . . spReeler, SEO vt Uo. 20. i. hee ol ek Bu% 
Kansas........ é MAMIE ST SE COOL Be? 12 Ce ron clare ok 10% per annum 
California ..... Beit == Enacted 1939, suspended by — for,244% to 100; 2% on remainder. 2% on 
referendum, and sustained by popular; all loans where security is insured 
vote in November, 1939; numerous 
earlier acts 
Golorado......:....-5+- Numerous acts since 1913; present act|10% per annum plus 10% fee plus other 
RTS eS Ee ee ior ee charges Z 
Connecticut........-- 1919: frequently amended.............. 3% to $100; 2% on remainder 
Dist. of Columbia. . ....|1913; amended ...............-s00-+-: % 
PGRN as ete shee. = bilan gh ets SECS a pada aah fe : sie : 
Se ee eee 20; en Ho was wien ewe vials 6 . 
td gat eres 1937. a el RS Fe ee 3 6G, to $100; 214% on remainder 
= eee 1915 Bee Set 1098 i sovaca ad. 8 0 SHON! 104 OR TORING aa sc 
fy te ; revised 1955..... J 50; y 0 
yaa patie ; fee on small loans: (Commiagon rate) ‘ 
ue ot aes = Bb Gt LOBES nw le eo ESS to 5 onremainder (Com. rate 
te ite §ig 3 4% to $150; 214% on remainder 
ay Neteba FSU ee Pe BO ee ee een ie 1 eee ea Ore 
oo . one Boer 1917; frequently amended............-- 3% to $150, 24% on remainder 
Maryland..... ne he's tl 1912; new act of 1918; amended........ 3Bu% ( 
Massachusetts........|1911; frequently amended............-- Unsecured loans, 3% to $150; 24% on 


0' i Be ee Orie oe 
Missouri...........--|1913; new act 1927; amended 


small loan laws usually provide a 
Bes ee pitelcare of principal for infraction and 
¢he infraction of some sections of these laws gener- 
ally constitutes a misdemeanor. Under the usury 
laws, the penalties are usually limited to forfeiture 
of interest or of excess paierert Be ie sagt ne 
s here are no .cr er ee 
face amount of the note and by 


pone the) aus in cash in order 


ving the borrower the peoeesds 


remainder; chattel and co-maker loans, 
3% to $150; 2% 
special classes (Commission rate) 


Michigan...........-|1915: new act of 1921; revised 1925.....|3% to $100, 214% on remainder 
Minnes: 4 


% 
7, on loans of $100 or less, 2}4% on loans 
of more than $100 » 


; : Mged 5.0% fos a> 2 10% per annum plus 10% fee plus exam- — 
Nebraska...........-|1913; new act 1915; amend: Inati fe on sel 8 10% ; 
New Hampshire..... 1917; amen i Tg ebb eer ee : 4, plus sm. ee 
New alate xo 1939.0” i poe — ES on ‘- $5: |10% “per annum plus 10% fee plus other 

ew SE eT | es sch on iB * 

F 1932; amended.........-- Go tO 5 on remainder 

nio ee aes -e aes TDi caer neko Spike tognentiy amended Bo, plus $1 fee on small loans } 
Oregon....... 1... ..,/1913!new act 1915;new act 1931 amended |3% ; minimum ¢ 
Pennsylvani. &........-}|1913; new act eit revised 1937......... 4 to $150; 2% on remainder 
“nee a pear a sth en mt 1925; ‘amended GAT os, wate 8% per annum plus fee of 1% per month 

a 19S ene cc LLLIEIIITELII IPB fagy to $126: 24% on remainder 

1918; amended... . 2.2.5. ccerencceces- lo 
\ 25: a Seer eh PEERS 314% to $150; 214% onremainder 

Wisconsin........--+- 1927: new act “ora baw eng OG th 3124 S100: 3%," to $200; 1% om re- 


mainder (Commission rate) “ 


to make proof of usury difficult. Regulato: 
loan laws are much less readily evaded, altho 
in some states some money lenders haye continued 
to operate in spite of regulatory laws by virtue of 
inadequate enforcement or through the use of 
evasive devices. 

The statutes of limitation of action for recovery 
or enforcement in civil actions on debts vary trom 


1 to 20 years in the different States, according to 


the kind of case. 


’ 
; 
3 


on remainder; other — 


small 
ugh: 
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’ First Aid in Drowning and Other Accidents 


Help in Case of Drowning and Other Accidents 


Source: Medical Staff, 


Drowning, Electric Shock, Gas, Smoke and 
Other Suffocations— 

1.. Lay patient on his belly, one arm extended 
directly overhead, the other arm bent at elbow and 
with the face turned outward and resting on hand 
or forearm, so nose and mouth are It6E- 7 

2. Kneel, straddling patient’s thighs with your 
knees placed at such a distance from the hip bones 
so as to apply pressure direct from shoulders to 
heel of hands. Place palms of hands on small of 
back, with fingers resting on ribs, the little finger 
just touching lowest rib, with thumb and fingers in 
natural position, and tips of fingers out of sight. 

3. With arms held straight, swing forward slowly, 
so that the weight of your body is gradually brought 
to bear upon the patient. The shoulder should be 
directly over the heel of the hand at the end of the 
forward swing. Do not bend your elbows. This 
operation should take about two seconds. 

4. Now immediately swing backward, so as to 
remoye the pressure completely. ‘ 

5, After two seconds swing forward again. Thus 
repeat deliberately twelve to fifteen times a minute, 
the double movement of compression and release, a 
complete respiration in four or five seconds. _ 

6. Continue artificial respiration without inter- 
ruption until natural breathing is restored, if 
necessary, four hours or longer, or until a phy- 
sician declares the patient is dead. 

7. As soon as this artificial respiration has been 


- started and while it is pe cea an assistant 


should loosen any tight clothing about the patient’s 
neck, chest, or waist. Keep the patient warm. Do 
not give any liquids whatever by mouth until the 
patient is fully conscious. 2 

8. To avoid strain on the heart when the patient 
revives, he should be kept lying down and not 
allowed to stand or sit up. If the doctor has not 
arrived by the time the patient has revived, he 
should be given some stimulant, such as one tea~ 
spoonful of aromatic spirits of ammonia in a small 
glass of water or a hot drink of coffee or tea, etc. 

9, Resuscitation should be carried on at the 
nearest possible point to where the patient received 
his injuries. He should not be moved from this 
point until he is breathing normally of his own 
volition and then moved only in a lying position. 
Should it be necessary to move the patient before 
he is breathing normally, resuscitation should be 
carried on during the time that he is being moved. 

10, A brief return of natural respiration is not a 
certain indication for stopping the resuscitation. 
Sometimes the patient, aiter temporary recovery 
of respiration, stops breathing. Do not leave 
patient alone. pe AP 

11. In carrying out resuscitation it may be neces- 
sary to change the operator. This change must be 
made without losing the rhythm of respiration. 

Caution—The removal of a victim of electric 
shock from the electric contact is highly dangerous. 
Phone the power company_to shut off the current, 
or get an experienced electrician to make the 
rescue if possible. Do not touch the wire or the 
body or clothing of the victim. Absolutely dry 
boards may be used to push the wire away, but be 
careful as it may come back at you. Keep your 
hands at least two feet away from the wire or the 
victim. An oxygen inhalator is of value in gas 
poisoning cases. Mechanical respiration devices in 
untrained_hands may cause grave damage. 

Shock—Present in all serious injuries and greatly 
increased by severe bleeding and pain. Pale face, 
cold clammy skin, rapid weak | Revi shallow 
breathing. Lay patient on back, head low, feet 
elevated 18 inches, loosen clothing about neck, 
chest, and abdomen. Keep warm with blankets and 
hot water bottles, hot bricks or heated stones, being 
careful not to burn the person. If he can swallow, 
sive him hot strong coffee, hot milk or hot water, 

alf tea spoon aromatic spirits of ammonia in 
water. Never pour liquid down the throat of an 
unconscious person. 

Hemorrhage—Bleeding from arteries comes in 
spurts and is brighter red in color than bleeding 
from veins. If from large arteries it is always very 
serious and demands immediate action. Pressure 
with fingers or hand will usually control it. The 
pants for pressure are (1) just in front of ear for 

leeding from temple. (2) Inner side of arm about 
half way from shoulder to elbow for bleeding from 
hand or arm. (3) In the groin against pelvis bone 
for bleeding from foot, thigh or leg. (4) On neck, 
fingers forward just Aah windpipe, thumb 
around back of neck for cut throat. 6) Behind 
collarbone at side of neck, pressing downward on 
first rib, for bleeding in shoulder or arm pit. If 
necessary a tourniquet can be made by tying a 
handkerchief or bandage a hand’s breadth below 


American Red Cross 


the arm pit or groin and twisting till the flow of 
blood is stopped. Loosen every 15 minutes. Allow to 
remain loose if bleeding has stopped, but watch 
closely and retighten if bleeding commences again. 
Bleeding from a vein comes in a steady flow. It can 
be controlled by applying a clean compress or 
dressing over the wound, bandaging snugly and 
then applying pressure with the hand directly over 
the dressing if necessary. Elevating the part aids. 

Open Wounds—On scratches and slight wounds 
apply half strength iodine. Dirty or greasy wounds 
should first be cleansed with high-grade benzine. 
Open wounds should be covered with gauze and 
bandage. 

Never wash or touch a wound with fingers. Do 
not touch that part of the gauze that comes in 
contact with the wound. Never use .cobwebs, ‘to- 
bacco, waste or oil. 

Burns—All burns may be treated with tannic 
acid burn jelly, or fresh tannic acid 5% solution, 
or picric acid gauze-moistened with clean water, 
or with a paste or solution of baking soda on clean 
gauze. Slight burns, when the skin is not broken, 
may be treated with a good burn ointment, pre- 
ferably one containing tannic acid. Most severe 
burns call for shock treatment. 

Fracture (Broken Bones)—Handle carefully to 
prevent sharp ends cutting through flesh. Apply 
narrow boards, heavy pasteboard, umbrellas,. canes, 
fence railings, or any rigid appliances, as splints 
for the fractured limbs to permit the patient to be 
moved without pain or danger. Splints must be 
padded when applied next to skin, and be long 
enough to reach beyond the joints above and be- 
low fracture. Firm traction should be applied to 
end of limb while splints are fastened in place. 

Transportation—Three persons are necessary 
to place an injured person properly on a stretcher, 
one to lift head and shoulders, another the hips, 
and a third the legs. The stretcher should be 
placed alongside injured, and helpers should kneel 
on one knee on the side of patient away from 
stretcher, lifting him in unison, first to their 
bended knees, then lay on stretcher. 

Eye Injuries—Loose particles may be removed 
from the eyelid with a clean handkerchief, or a bit 
of clean cotton rolled on a toothpick or a match 
stick. If not easily removed in this way, make no 
further attempt. Particles embedded in the lid or 
eye ball should be left to the surgeon. Never violate 
this rule, blindness may result. In case of serious 
eye injury, cover with clean cloth compress wrung 
out in ice cold water; send patient to hospital. 

, Sunstroke—Sweating stops, followed by sudden 
rise in temperature, Skin is dry, flushed and 
very hot, pulse strong and rapid. Frequently un- 
conscious. Cool quickly with cold bath or spray. 
Elevate the head. Ice bags or cold applications 
to_head. No stimulants. 
Bena fren SN a face 
clammy sweat, : 
same as Shock. Treat the 

ainting—Place patient on back with head 

even raising the feet if convenient. Loosen rie 
tight clothing and get plenty of ventilation. Smell- 
ing salts, ammonia on a handkerchief, or a little 
cold water in the face are often helpful. Do not 
attempt to make the patient drink anything while 
unconscious. Hot black coffee or aromatic spirits 
of ammonia—} teaspoonful well diluted with 
water may be given after consciousness returns, 

Fits—Do not attempt to hold patient down. 
ree need a opie eae es teeth to prevent 

e. Prevent patient from i 
end Jet sleep pites Bite aim 
ig) ng—This is a form of electrocution. 
treatment is the same as for electric shock: as 

Stings of Venomous Insects, Etc.—Apply weak 
ammonia, oil, salt water, or iodine. 

Frost Bite. Treatment—Rubbing with snow is 
especially bad; frozen tissues are bruised and torn 
and gangrene is very apt to result. Gently cover 
the frozen part» with the hand or other body sur- 
face until the part has thawed and Circulation is 
re-established. If a hand is frozen hold next to the 
skin in the arm pit or between the thighs. The 
frozen part may be thawed very gradually in cold 
water or cool air, If this cannot be done, cover the 
part with extra clothing until thawed. 

Snake Bite—Tie ligature or cord around the arm 
or leg a short distance above the bite. Make a 
cross-cut clear through the skin over each fang 
mark. Apply suction with mouth or any other con- 
venient means continuously for at least half-hour. 
Keep patient lying down, quiet and give treatment 
previously described for shock. Get doctor: 

Dog Bite—Wash wound with running . water, 
apply tincture of iodine, bandage, take to doctor. 


with pale 
weak rapid pulse. y 
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Poisons and Their Antidotes 


Source: Medical Staff, American Red Cross ‘ 


‘ = The two most important points to be remembered 
in any poison case in which the individual is con- 
scious are: (1) dilute; (2) cause vomiting. 

; These can both be accomplished at the same time 
by having the patient immediately drink large 
quantities of soap suds, soda in water, salt water, 
or even plain water. These are all more nauseating 
if given lukewarm. 

The secret of success is to give enough. Start 
with three or four glasses. If this does not produce 
results in a few minutes, give some more. Tickling 
the back of-the throat with the finger is also a 
valuable aid in encouraging vomiting. 

Services of-a physician should always be secured 
&S soon as possible. 

Alcohol—In any form—rum, gin, whisky, proof 

Spirits, etc.; also wood or methyl alcohol. 

Symptoms—Giddiness, swaying of body, in- 
ability to stand. Face flushed. eyes red. Later, 
skin clammy, weak pulse, maybe convulsions and 
unconsciousness. 

Treatment—Hot coffee or aromatic spirits of 

/ ammonia—l15 teaspoonful well diluted with 

Water. Do not exhaust by making walk. Wrap 

Warmly and put to bed. In extreme cases, 

breathing may stop and it will be necessary to 

give artificial respiration by the prone pressure 
method. 

ot Arsenic—Found in rat poison, vermin killer, Paris 

: — green. 

< Symptoms—Severe pains in stomach; purging: 

‘ vomiting; severe cramps in legs: dryness of 

: throat: cold sweats; profound shock. 

; 


Treatment—Be sure that vomiting is repeated 
* until stomach is thoroughly washed out. Castor 
a oil, stimulants of coffee or aromatic spirits of 
$ ammonia if needed. Keep warm, 
< Carbolic Acid or Phenol—Symptoms—A_ very 
}- poweriul corrosive poison. Mouth, lips, throat 
t and often the face burned. Vomiting often pro- 
y duced. In severe cases unconsciousness comes on 
uk early and soon death. : 
e Treatment—Immediate and repeated washing 
; of the stomach. Soothing liquids, as eggs and 
, milk or milk alone. Stimulants usually needed 
. at once. Burns of the lips, mouth and throat 
4 may be treated by immediate application of 
: alcoho! to stop further burning. 
Carbon Monoxide—Principal danger is from ex- 
haust gasses from automobiles and leaky gas 
- pipes. Also found in leaky furnaces and stoves. 
as stoves without flue connections, in burning 
buildings, etc. : 
Symptoms—Vary considerably depending upon 
the concentration of the Carbon Monoxide 
breathed, but the end result is usually a red 
coloration, especially of ears, lips and nails, and 
' @ stopping of breathing. 
ad Treatment—1. Remove patient from atmosphere 
containing carbon monoxide. 2. Start artificial 
respiration immediately by the (Schaeffer) prone 
pressure method if breathing has stopped. 3. 
Administer oxygen as quickly as possible and in 
as pure form as is obtainable, preferably from 
an inhalator. A mixture of oxygen 95% and 
carbon dioxide 5% is usually used in these. 4. 
Keep the victim fiat, quiet and warm. 5. After- 
ward give plenty of rest. 
Food Poisoning (formerly called Ptomaine)— 
~ Poisoning by contaminated foods that have be- 
come infected with poisonous organisms. Chicken, 
. fish, potatoes, and hash, may be especially 
~~ dangerous. s 

Symptoms—Nausea, vomiting, purging. Severe 
pain in abdomen, cramps, great prostration and 
weakness. Skin cold and clammy. Often an 

* eruption on the skin. 

Treatment—After emetic give purgative of 
eastor oil or Epsom Salts. If very weak a stimu- 
Jant or hot coffee or 42 teaspoonful of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia well diluted with water. 


Acids—(1) Acetic, (2) nitric, (3) hydro- 
Pee, (4) sulphuric, (5) a weaker acids as 


oxalic. ; 
- Symptoms—Very severe burning pain in mouth, 
theset an stomach. Wherever the stronger 
acids tou the skin or mucous membranes, 
5 they are destroyed. Frequently vomiting or 
s pur: . More or less suffocation from swelling 
of the throat, great prostration and shock. 
_. Treatment—Large quantities of soap suds make 
the best emetic in these cases. However, any of 


ting is induced may give soothing liquids as 


the previously mentioned emetics will do. After |. 
v 


Todine—Owing to its wide use in the treatment of 
Scratches, cuts and wounds, it is found in every 
household, and as a consequence there are cases 
where children or adults have taken it-atci- 
dentally or otherwise. 

Treatment—<After vomiting has been induced, 
give starch or fiour mixed with water to about 
the thickness of buttermilk. « 

Lead—Sugar of lead, lead paint, white lead. 

Symptoms—Throat dry, metallic taste with 
much thirst; colic in abdomen; cramps in legs; 
cold sweat; sometimes paralysis of legs and con- 
vulsions. 

Treatment—After thoroughly emptying the 
stomach, may give 14 oz, Epsom Salts in water. 
Stimulants if needed, and soothing liquids. 

Mereury—Corrosive, sublimate, antiseptic tablets 
or other mercury salts. 

Symptoms—Corrosive sublimate when taken is 
very irritating and frequently turns the mouth, 
lips and tongue white. Mouth is sometimes 
swollen and there is a metallic taste. Other 
symptoms are pain in abdomen, nausea, vomiting 
mucus and blood, bloody purging, cold, clammy 
skin, great prostration and convulsions. 

Treatment—After vomiting has been repeatedly 
induced, give white of egg, whole beaten eggs, 
milk, or eegs beaten in milk. 

Nitrate of Silver—Lunar caustic. 

Symptoms—Pain in mouth and _ stomach. 
Mouth first colored white, then black. Vomit 
first white then black. : 

Treatment—Salt water is the best emetic in 
this case. If not readily available, give other 
emetics. Then soothing drinks, as milk or milk 
and eggs. Stimulants if necessary. 

Opium—Laudanum, morphine, codeine, heroin, 
PDaregoric; some soothing syrups and cough 
mixtures. ‘ a 

Symptoms—Drowsiness, finally unconscious- 
ness. Pulse full at first, then weak. Breathing 
full and slow at first, gradually siower and 


shallower. Pinpoint pupils. Face flushed then ~ 


purple. 

Treatment—May have difficulty getting emetic 
to work. Plenty of strong coffee. Try to arouse 
by speaking loudly and threatening, but do not 
exhaust by compelling to walk, ete. Stimulants 
and artificial respiration if breathing stops. _ 

Phosphorus—In many rat poisons and vermin 
ekillers; often with arsenic. 

Symptoms—Severe pain in stomach; vomiting. 
Bleeding from nose, blooding, purging, con- 
vulsions. : 

Treatment—After vomiting, a half ounce of 
Epsom Salts re water or magnesia. Stimulants. 
Soothing liquids as milk, but avoid fats and oils. 

Poison Mushrooms or Toadstools. 

Symptoms—Vomiting, purging, watery diarrhea. 
Discharges sometimes accompanied by blood. 
Pulse slow and strong at first, but later grows 
very weak. Saliva and sweat pour out. 

Treatment—Same as food poisoning. j 

Strychnine or Nux Vomica—Often taken acci- 
dentally by small children who find “‘candy” pills 


or tablets left for some adult member of the — 


family. Also strychnine is frequently used on 
afd to poison animals and in some vermin 
illers. 

Symptoms—First twitching of the "hands and 
feet followed by convulsions. Affects all muscles 
of body. Back is often bowed up by spasms of 
muscles. Jaws are locked. Spasms of muscles 
so great that breathing is prevented and face 
becomes dusky. gh i 

Treatment—After vomiting is induced powdered 
charcoal may be given. Repeat emetic. 

Veronal-Luminal, etc. f 

Symptoms—Patient becomes very drowsy then 
falls asleep. In very severe cases the sleep is so 
deep that the patient cannot be aroused. 

Treatment—Same as for Opium. . 


CORROSIVE POISONS 


milk, eggs and milk or olive oil. Stimulants are 
ually required and aromatic spirits of am- 
het is quite suitable here. i 


Caustic Alkalies—(1) Ammonia, strong ammonia 


niment; (2) lime, quicklime; (3) potash, 


caustic potash; (4) soda, caustic soda. 

Symptoms—Much. like corrosive acids. Im- 
mediate severe buruing pain in mouth, throat 
and stomach. Vomiting and purging. 


Treatment—-Induce vomiting by giving large 


uantities of one of the previously mentioned 
erictics, then give soothing liquids and stimu- 
lants if needed. 
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Great Inventions 
Source: Historical and Scientific Records y 7 
AMERICAN 
a SSS ee Pao oe CT Sao 
Invention | Inventor Date Invention Inventor _Date_ 
893 
...|Franklin.. 1752 Engraving, half-tone. ...... TVCS Fos. watery 
airaativa corpedo. “1121 [Bushnell .. 1776 Motion. picture ee cee Been ae ee 
am ; ubmarine, even keel......|Lake.........- 
pee eee Whitney 1793 || Automobile, gasoline. ..... Selden. ues 1895 
SEAR BOAT OL ics eee lmalton .. 2! 1793 Airplane, experimental. ....|Langley........ 1896 
Carding machine... Whittemore 1797 ~, || Plowsidibkesscssse aes Hardy. s.asenes 
Plow, cast iron 4 Newbold... 1797 a flotation for ore extract- ae tape 
pe es tevans.. Steel alloy, high-speed... . .|Taylor & White .|1901 
Propeller, screw...........(Stevens........ Radio broadcaster. ........ Stubblefield... :|1902, 
Paper, machine (cylinder) wie fonnliseo Telephone, radio.......... Ree ae dogs 
inson, ‘ E De... - 
MGHEE elavtro. Sao ean 1828 Airplane, motor-driven. .... Wrights press age 
Mowing machine..........|Manning. : a 
ic...... . + «| Morse. Automatic Acceleration of 
pontee is (eee 2." |Sehnebie railway motors.......... Westinghouse,G.|1904 
ee eet Hussey Gyroseope compass and ete ate 
xa 53] Sere Ot! ee stabilizer.....-.......- ino SDEITY ee inretalaieil 
Harvester oe ey DER a. Moore Radio vacuum tube......”. de Forest 1907 
Match phosphorus he ene Phillip; Lens, fused bifocal......... Borsch... 1908 
Rubber, vulcanized....... Goodyeai Airplane, hydro......,.... Curtiss. 74.5 25 1911 
Ether, use as an anaesthetic|/Long .. Electric filter (telephone)...|Campbell...... 1911 
tathestirret.. otc... Fitch Lamp, mercury vapor...... Hewitt. ........ 1912 
Tire, pneumatic.......... Tungsten, ductile......... Coolidge....... 1912 
Printing press, rotary... Gasoline, cracked... ...... Burton, W. M. .|1913 
Sewing machine...... Radio receiver, heterodyne] Fessenden...... 1913 
SYA GABAOUY: viviy)sis. 0s oc es Tungsten (drawn) filament 
Turbine, hydraulic..... apoE reo ited ane Ss Pie Hy: 
; , omb, depth. 5s.) sack cites | celeste eens 
Engine, electric (locom ag ied Se ies Bs 
Jam p....5- Langmuir...... 1916 
X-ray tube. 22 ./ Coolidge... 2 cs 1916 
Airplane, autogyro ..../de la Cierva, .... 1920 
Condenser microphone} 
Monitor, warship...... (telephone) ............. MEG -h).rovereete 
Motion picture projector... Voice reinforcement (tele- 
Printing press, web........ Bullock phone) <6: 3s ass een axfield 
Paper, from wood pulp, sul- Lacquers, nitro cellulose. . ..| Flaherty 
fite process........ .../Tlilghman Gasoline,. anti-knock (lead} _ 
Block signals, railway aL eed ethyl) si ioc eee idgely........ 
Paper, sulfite process Tilghman Bromine, from sea water. . .|Edgar and 
Mower, lawn.......... HERS, occ. 5. coe ( E868 Ooi 2 AL 6 ee ieee ee 
Refrigerator car, railway...|/David........../1868 
Typewriter. . |Sholes & Glidden) 1868 Drescher . 
. |Westinghouse. . . ase _|Harrison. 


Air brake. 


Coal gas (water)..... 
Telephone..... 
Talking machine. 
Welding, electric. 
Lamp, incandescen 
Lamp, arc.. 
Pen, fountai 
Pen, fountain. .... a5 
Trolley car, electric....... 
Aluminum, electrolytic pro- 

cess. ... 
Linotype.... 
Transformer, E 
MVGLONOLY DE. 2.0... ee 


Meter, induction. 
Silicon carbide. 
Steel alloy......... 

Automobile, gasolin 
Motor, A. Oi... 2. 


‘|Wirt 
Van Depoele 


and Sprague... 


Bell’s fundamental telephone patent, No. 174,465, 
for an ‘improvement in telegraphy’’ was issued to 
him on March 1, 1876. It is the one referred to in 


the American table.above. 


According to the Georgia Legislature, Dr. Craw- 
ford W. Long of that state discovered ether as an 


anaesthetic in 1842. 


A bust of Dr. W. T. Morton, 


a Boston dentist, is in the Hall of Fame, N. Y. 
University, as the pioneer in the use of ether as 


an anaesthetic. This was 


studying at London, 


in 1846, 
John Ericsson, Swedish civil engineer, 


then 


invented the engine and 


serew propeller of the Novelty, operated on the 
Manchester Ship Canal—the first commercial. ves- 
sel driven by propellor. He equipped for the U. S. 
Navy the Robert F. Stockton, the first screw-pro- 
pelled boat in America, used as a tug on the Dela- 
ware and Raritan Canal, New Jersey. He settled 


in N, Y¥. City in 1839. 


Circuit breaker (oil blast) 
Engine, gas, compound 
Permalloy (telephone) 
Dynamic loudspeaker... .. . 
Color photography, con- = 
trolled penetration process} Mannes an 


odowsky.....|1928 
Nylon (fiber-forming syn- 
thetic polyamides ........|Carothers....../1930 
Refrigerants, low - boiling 
fluorine compounds....... Midgely and 
Co-workers... .|1930 
Rubber (neoprene) chloro- 
DLAC. Lo Iare severe «....../Carothers and 
Olin. 16.5 4 3 1930 
Dynamic loudspeaker... ... .|Kellogg........|1931 
High-capacity A. ©. Railway, 
MOLOTS. 3:0). » vhic wc eep Jey fOUNE KG. wan opera ee 
A. C. receiving tubes (radio)} Freeman and 
Wade ..... . . {1933 
Pushbutton elevator...... Kinnard....... 934 
Television Ws... toe Zworykin, V. K.|1934 
Glass seal for electric dis- 
charge tubes............ Scott. c0.. <0 ---|1936 
Terrain clearance indicator 
(telephone) ..............|Espenschied ....|1936 
Feedback amplifier (telep.)|/Black......... .|1937 


The first patent to S. F. B. Morse was issued 
June 20, 1840., for Telegraph Signs. A reissue was 
granted in 1846, and a second reissue in 1848. 
Morse made prelulpers drawings of his invention, 
on his trip. from Paris in Oct., 1832, on the ship 
Sully. First testing of his apparatus was made in 
1835. In Sept., 1837, he exhibited the telegraph at 
New York University to visitors; in Oct., 1837, he 
filed his caveat at the Patent Office; first message 
sent over 10 miles of wire at New York University, 
Jan. 24, 1838, “Attention the Universe! By King- 
doms Right Wheel!”’ The first public message was 
sent over the line between Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, May 24, 1844, ‘‘What hath God wrought.” 

Prof. Joseph Henry of Princeton University said 
he, Henry, invented the electro-magnetic telegraph, 
when at the Albany Academy, in 1830. : 


In 1833, Gauss and Weber, in Germany, laid the 


first electro-magnetic telegraph line betwee: 
laboratory and the Sbservan 
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GREAT INVENTIONS (Continued) 


(ae, ACN EUS So 22): Rea alee 
N 


ation- 
Invention Date| Inventor ality 
Pendulum. 23.0... 1581|Galileo...... Italian 
OIPAR 0 5... TQRA rien « Go.cen e Dutch 
Nitric acid (from so- 
fire aed) | seasicn 
a CT) ree Glauber. .... German 
Clock, pendulum.. ..| 1657/Huygens. ...|Dutch 
‘or ila jar (conden- soak 
{itd &: Ses Sea von Kleist. ...|German 
Sulfuric acid (lead 
chamber process)... . . English 
Cement, hydraulic. ... English 
, achromatic. .... . .|English 
Egine, steam......... . |English 
Spinning jenny (weav- 
CS oa as 1767|Hargreaves. .| English 
Ee ea 1783) Montgolfier . .| French 
Shuttle, flying........| 1784/Kay......... English 
Loom, power......... 1785)| Cartwright. ..|/English 
Soda, from salt ...... 1791\LeBlanc. .|French 
Bleaching powder. ...| 1798)Tennant.....|English 
Paper, (the Fourdrin- 
ier)Jmach. for making| 1799, Robert...... French 
Pile, electric battery ..| 1800|Volta........ Italian 
Food preservation (by 
Saionctaky. | 1810la 
on of air) ....... ppert...... French 
Safety lamp......... 1816 Davy......../English 
Stethoscope......... 1816 Laennec.....|/French 
Kaleidoscope........ 1817 Brewster ....|/English 
Urea, synthetic, from 
ammonium cyanate..| 1828) Wohler......|German 
Sewing machine...... 1830|Thimonnier . .|French 
Match, phosphorus...) 1831)Sauria.......|French 
Propeller, screw ...... 1831)Sauvage.....|French 
s rie acid (contact 
ahs . a 1831) Phillips. ..... English 
‘elegraph, 
misgnetic........... 1836 Wheatstone. .|English 
Propeller, screw 1837 Eriesson.... .|Swedish 
Stereoscope..... -| 1838) Wheatstone. .|English 
Photography........ 1839 Daguerre and 
Nience..... French 
oO 1842|Mac Millian. .|Scottish 
Mercerization of cel- 
lulose textiles ....... 1843) Mercer, J... .|English 
Cement, Portland....| 1848/Johnson.....|English 
Lithopone.......... 1851 de Douhet. . .|/French 
WEHRDGIIO, o.oo. sian 1852 Foucanta....|/French 
Telegraph, duplex....| 1853 Ginti........ Austrian 
MAS. wy. oo es 1855|Bunsen...... German 
Dye, aniline (coal- 
tar) mauve......... 1856 Perkin. ......|/English 


1856 Bessemer... .|English 
on Picinotti. .. . .|Italian 


Linoleum........... 1 Walton...... English 
Furnace, electric. .... 1861 Siemens..... English 
Powder, smokeless....| 1863 Schultze..... German 
(from salt, am- 
monia and ¢. 02) ..... 1863 Solvay......- Belgian 
RII oo 27a 2 as © 1864 Mitterhoffer . | Austrian 


Oo oe eae 1866 Whitehead.. .|English 
Dynamite........... 1867 Nobel.......|Swedish 
Chlorine (from air and 

hydrochloric acid) ...| 1868 Deacon. English 
Dynamo, cont.current| 1870 Gramme. Belgian 
Lithopone....... .| 1874 Orr.... English 
To 0, dirigible....| 1876 Brennan. English 

gas, cycle....| 1877 Otto.. German 

Engine, auto, 2-stroke Cal Bee see 
Cream separater..... 1880 DeLaval.....|Swedish 
Indigo, synthesis of...| 1880 Baeyer...... German 
‘a nae ae 1883 Swan........ inglish 
Paper, from w puip, : 

qultate (Kraft) proc. ag Rae asst ss Danziger 


Gottlieb Daimler, in 1885, drove, in Germany, a 
bicycle powered by a gasoline engine of his own 


Invention 


Rayon (nitrocellulose) 
Steel, manganese.... . 
Bordeaux mixture 

(lime-copper sulfate) 
Powder, smokeless. ... 
|Gold (cyanide process 
for extraction) ...... 


Tire, pneumatic... .. . 
Rayon (cuprammon-' 


Coke, oven.. 
Gas mantle... oe 
Oxygen (from liquid 


RT) cae CN es eee 
Rayon (acetate). ..... 


Telegraph, wireless, 
low frequency....... 
X-ray. .... 


Camphor, synthesis of 
Telegraph, _ wireless, 

high frequeney...... 
Photographic paper, 

sensitized.......... 
ASHINING os ret ee 
Motor, internal. com- 
Lbustinn 23.2 be 8: st 
Nitric acid (oxidation 


Cyanide (from 
CaGasik Na): i whi. coals 


Lubricants, solvent re- 
AMIN OL cs Pal. oes 
Novocaine.........:. 
Glass, laminated..... 
Coal, hydrogenation 
to liquid fuels....... 
Tungsten filament in- 
candescent lamp... . 


Nitrogen fixation..... 
Airplane, helicopter. .. 
Steel, stainless....... 
Urea - formaldehyde 


Insulin (isolation for 
medical use)........ 
Carbon oxides (hydro- 
genation to gasoline 
and oils) 


Methanol, synthesis of 
Television........... 
Soap hard water 
“Soapless,”” based on 
alcohol sulfates. ..... 
Gasoline, high octane. 
Resin, synthetic 
og methacry- 


lat 
Sulfanilamide, thera- 


——- 


peutic use of........ 


Nation- 


Date| Inventor ality 


1884|Chardonnet. .|French 
1884|Hadfield,....|English 


1885|Millardet... .|French. 
1886] Vielle. .....))|/French 


1887; MacArthur- 


Forest....7. ¢. British 
1888|Dunlop...... English 
1890 Dupeisses... .|French 
1892 Cross and Be- 

VED i. le English 
1893/Hoffman...,. Austrian 
1893) Welsback ....|German 
1895|Linde......: German 
1895|Cross and Be-| 

VN .3,% ten English 
1895) Preece, 1)... English 
1895| Roentgen... .|German 
1896)Haller....... French 
1896|Marconi.... .|Italian 


1898 | Baekeland .. .|/Belgian 


1899/|Dreser.......|German 
1900 Diesel .......|German 
1900|Ostwaldt....|German 
1900|Heroult. .....|French 
1902) Normann....|German 
1903|Jatho........ German 
1903)Unge... . |Swedish 
1903|Fisker....... German 
1905|Caro and 

Frank ......|German 
1908 /Edeleanu....|/Dutch 
1908|LeBrocq..... English 
1909)| Benedictus. .. |French 
1910) Bergius...... German 
1912| Just and 

Hanaman...|........ 
1913\Haber: 2735. German 
1916|Brennan.....|English 
1916) Brearley.....|English 
1918|John........ Czech 


1919 |Southcombe 
and Wells.. .|English 


1922/Collip.....;. Canadi. 


1925/|Fisher and 


Tropsch....|German 
1925|Patart. . 
1926|Baird... 
1928'Bertsch......|German 
1930 |Ipatieff...... Russian 
1931/HM 0322 ve « English 
1935 Domagk.....|German 


Gutenberg, because his mother came from theré, 
was the first to make cut metal type, from which, 
in partnership with a goldsmith named Johann 


Fust, he printed, in 


Germany, at Mainz on the 


Rhine, a number of copies of St. Jerome’s’ Latin 


translation of the Bible, 


1450-5. was the 


Vulgate Bible, first printed Bible. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the alternating-current system of electricity dis- 
tribution, which was inaugurated on Mch. 20, 1886, 
at Great Barrington, Mass., was celebrated in 1936 


throughout the Unite 


Institute of Electrical 


States by the American 
ngineers. 


- The transformer, developed by William Stanley,- 


consists of two stationary coils insulated from. 


each other but coupled together by an iron core. 
This makes possible the easy changing of an alter- 


nating current voltage. 


In direct-current work a 


motor and a dynamo are required to perform this. 


function. 
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The Wonders of the World 


ep ee ee ee ee 
The Wonders of the -Ancient World 


Source: Historical Records 


Pyramids of Egypt—Beginning at Gizeh, opposite 
Cairo, the pyramids stretch for 60 miles south Pn 
the west bank of the Nile. They date from abou 
3000-1800 B. C. The most ancient is the famous 
step-pyramid at Saggara, tomb of Zoser, the 
second king of the third dynasty, about’3000 B. C. 

The pyramids were built with forced labor, it is 
said. The workers were let go home only at 
planting and harvest time. : 

In May, 1939, at Sakkara, a few miles south- 
west of Cairo, a tomb was found and opened, offi- 
. cially described as that of Pharaoh Zer, second 

King of the first dynasty. It contained a collection 
of copper swords, daggers, ivory, gaming pieces 
and other items. 

In March, 1939, a tomb was opened at the 
ancient city of Tanis, in the Nile Delta, and there- 
in was discovered, in a silver sarcophagus, the 
mummy of one of the five pharaohs or Kings 
named Sheshona, who ruled Egypt in the 22nd dy- 
nasty, beginning in 950 B. C. It was at first 
thought the mummy was of King Psou-sen-nes, a 
father-in-law of King Solomon. The first.Sheshonq 
conquered Jerusalem in the reign of Rehoboam. 

The two skeletons in the chamber with the 
mummy were presumably those of servants. They 
were so decomposed it was impossible to determine 
their identity. On one a long carnelian necklace 
was still intact. Also found in the chamber were 
canopic silver vases with covers, some shaped as 
heads of animals, others as heads of humans. 

The tomb of Psou-sen-nes, who ruled in the 21st 
dynasty, was located and opened, near Tanis, 
early in 1940. The sarcophagus containing 
the mummy was of solid silver. The head 
of the mummy was encased in a mask of pure gold, 
Similar to that of King Tut-ankh-Amen, and the 
rest of whose body was covered by silver gilt. In 
the sarcophagus were found many bracelets and 
necklaces, golden cases for the fingers and toes, 
@ pair of golden shoes and other pieces of jewelry, 
which adorned the mummy. The dampness of 
the Delta region had caused the mummy to de- 
compose, leaving only a handful of bones. Since 
most of the ornaments were made of gold, they 
have been hardly affected by climatic conditions. 

Also found was the tomb of King Amenemopet, 
son of Psou-sen-nes. 

The Great Pyramid is that of the tyrant Pharaoh 
Cheops, and was, when intact, 481 feet high, and 
156 feet square at the base. It is now 450 feet high, 
746 feet square at the base, and covers nearly 13 
acres. It contained, it is said, 2,300,000 blocks of 
diorite, a hard pale bluestone. The Cheops quarries 
were discovered early in 1938, in an unsurveyed 
part of the desert, near the Sudan frontier 60 
miles or more from the Nile. 

South of Luxor (ancient Thebes) is the tomb of 
young King Tutankhamen (1350 B.C.), discovered 
ey Howard Carter in 1922. He was the son-in-law 
of King Akhenaten and Queen Nefertiti, and be- 
fore going on the throne was Prince Tutankhaten. 

Sphinx, near Gizeh, is a great wingless crouch- 
ing lion with a human head, hewn by order of 
Chephren, son of Cheops, or soon after Chephren’s 
death. It had been rejected for the pyramid bé- 
cause it consisted of layers of hard gray and soft 
yellow stone. The body of the Sphinx was painted 
red, the headdress white, the eyes had a natural 
coloring. Its body is 150 feet long, the head 30 feet 
long, the front paws 50 feet long. The face is 14 
feet wide. The distance from the crown of the 
- head to the base of the figure is 70 feet. Being 

situated in a hollow it has been covered with 
windblown sand from time to time. The Sphinx 
was dug out in the 18th Dynasty, and was wor- 
shiped as the sun god. The Romans (100 B.C.) 
restored it. In the Middle Ages the Arabs called it 
Father. of Fear. 

Also in the Pyramid area, Hassan discovered, 
in 1935, two so-called sun boats, hewn in the rock 
south of the cult temple. It was an ancient Egyp- 
tian belief that every king, after his death, was 
like the sun god Ra and, like the sun, must. make 
a goumney daily from the East to the West. To be 
reborn each day in the East he must return at 
night from West to East. To make these two trips 
daily, he had two boats—a day boat and a night 
boat. The latter was called a resurrection boat. 

Hanging Gardens of Babylon were near the 
Euphrates River, in the palace of King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 60 miles south of the present City of 
Bagdad, and not far from the eastern border of the 
Syrian Desert of Northern Arabia. The terraced 
gardens, planted with flowers and small trees, with 
fountains and Poserintics interspersed, were 75 to 
300 feet above the ground. Water was stored in a 


| 


reservoir on the top terrace and was piped down 
to the gardens. They date from’ about 600 B.C. 

Temple of Diana in Asia Minor at Ephesus, an 
ancient but now vanished city on the east side o. 
the Aegean Sea, south of Smyrna, was built in 
the Fifth Century B.C. by the Ionian cities, as < 
joint monument, from plans by the arenes 
Ctesiphon. The building was of marble, 425 x be 
feet, and the roof was supported by 127 columns 0! 
Parian marble, each 60 feet high and each weighing 
eages 150 hone In 356 Age the temple was burned 
y Herostratus, a crank. 

Statue of Jupiter Olympus, in the valley of 
Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so inland 
from the west coast of the southern peninsula of 
Greece, which anciently was called the Pelopon- 
nesus, was begun Py. the Greek sculptor Pua 
after he had been banished from Athens in 432 
B.C. It was of marble encrusted with ivory and 
the draperies were of beaten gold. | \ 

Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia Minor, 
at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the Aegean 
Sea opposite Greece, was built of marble about 
352 B.C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow, Was 
named Mausoleum, and was remarkable for its 
beauty and its masemtt Cen interior. It was de- 
stroyed. by an earthquake. i . 

Pharos of Alexandria, a white marble light- 
house or watch-tower on the island of Pharos, 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was completed by 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus 265-247 B.C. The island 
had been joined by Alexander the Great to the 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he founded 
Alexandria. The structure cost $850,000. It was 
over 400 feet high. It was partly razed in the 5th 
Century, A.D., and was destroyed in 1375 by an 
earthquake. 

Colossus of Rhodes was a brass statue of the 
Greek sun-god Apollo, 70 cubits (about 109 feet) 
high, erected by Charles of, Lindus at the port of 
the City of Rhodes, on the island of Rhodes, in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea, off the 
coast of Asia Minor, north of Alexandria. It took 
12 years to build, cost 300 talents ($258,000), was 
completed about 280 B.C. and was thrown down 
224 B.C. by an earthquake. 

Great Wall of China, dating from the Third 
Century B.C., extended along fhe Northern frontier 
of that country, from the northern part of the 
Gulf of Pechili, on the Yellow Sea, north of 
Peking (Peiping) in a zigzag course, to Syning, on 
the border of Turkestan. Prof. Geil, in 1908, after 
visiting both ends of it and several intermediate 
points, estimated the total length of the Great 
Wall, including all known spurs, curves, and loops, 
at 2,550 miles; with 25,000 watch-towers built into 
the wall and 15,000 detached watch-towers. The 
air-line distance between the point where the 
wall reaches the sea at Shanhaikwan and_ the 
western terminus, identified by Geil on the Great 
White River west of Suchow in the pan-handle of 
Kansu Province, is 1,145 miles. 

The wall which has crumbled into heaps in many 
places was, at Kalgan (as measured in 1900 by 
Col. H. B. Ferguson), 17 feet 6 inches thick and 
16 feet high, made of two walls of large brick, 
filled between with earth and stones. It was built 
by the Emperor Shih Huang-ti, by forced labor, 
as @ measure of national defense, and has so 
continued to the present day. 

Tower of Babel, at the Chaldean City of Ur in 
lower Mesopotamia, has completely disappeared. 
The base of the tower was 300 x 300 feet, tapering 
through 7 stages to the Shrine at the top. The 


height also was 300 feet. A smaller Tower of Babel ~ 


was the Ziggurat at Ur, 195 x 130 feet at the base, 
and probably more than 150 feet high. : 

Stonehenge, an assemblage of huge shaped stones 
in 3 circles, one within another, on Salisbury Plain, 
90 miles or so southwest of London, England. The 
outer circle is 100 feet in diameter, the next within 
is 75 feet in diameter, and the circle inside that 
one has a diameter of 40 feet. Extending around 
the outer circle is a'’deep trench 333 feet in 
diameter.- The stones of the outer circle, originally 
about 30 in number, average 12x6x3 feet, 
fastened in couples by blocks fixed across the tops. 
The stones in the inner eircles are smaller. 


The Circus Maximus, at Rome, built 605 B.C., 


by King Tarquin and rebuilt and enlarged by 
Julius Caesar some years before the birth of Christ, 
was 312 feet high, 1,875 feet long, and 625 feet 
wide. It then held 150,000 spectators, but the 
capacity was increased to 385,000 in the Fourth 
Century A.D. The place was used for games and 
for horse and chariot races. ‘ ‘ 

Coliseum, or Colosseum, at Rome, one of the 
largest amphitheatres in the world, was begun. by 


the Emperor Vespasian and finished by the Em- — 


; sixteen miles below Washington, 


P.! 


peror Domition, 82 A.D. In 238 A.D. 
story was added. The ruins still stand. The build- 
ing, elliptical, was 615 x 510 feet, and the floor of 
the arena was 281 x 176 feet. The walls were con- 
crete; the seats, marble; 50,000 persons could sit; 
20, could stand. The cost was 10,000,000 crowns 
($15,000,000). The work of construction was done 
by 12,000 slaves from Jerusalem. Wild animals 
were kept in dens under the floor. Thousands of 
Persons, including early Christians fon ngs in 
combats with lions and tigers. Gladiators also 
fought there. 

Appian Way, built 313 B.C. by Censor Appius 
Claudius, 360 miles long, extending from Rome 
south to Capua, above Naples, and thence to the 
Hast, across Italy to Brindisi (then called Brun- 
dusium), on the Adriatic Sea, opposite Turkey. It 
was the highway to the Levant. 

Leaning Tower of Pisa, begun in 1173 A.D., at 
Pisa, Italy, by Romano Pisano and William of 
Innsbruck, and finished in 1350, was intended to 
Stand upright, but commenced to tip during con- 
struction, owing to clay in the soil, which grad- 
ually gave way on one side, until the round 8-story 
marble building was 16 feet out of the perpendic- 
ular, and was 181 ft. high on the north side and 
179 on the south. It is still sinking at a low rate 
according to Dr. Dimitri P. Krynine of Yale 
University, research associate in soil mechanics. 
In accordance with an order by Premier Mussolini, 
Since 1932 more than 1,000 tons of high-strength 
cement have been injected into the foundation 
through 361 holes, each two inches in diameter. 
From September, 1934, to April 1935, the movement 
of the top of the tower was studied with an 
“tnelinometer’’ designed by Girometti-Bonechi. 
“The results were almost incredible,’” Dr. Krynine 
Said. ‘“‘During September, 1934, the tower moved 
north, but at the end of that month turned around 
and moved south. This continued up to the end of 
January when the movement toward the north 
started again for a couple of months. At the same 
time the tower was persistently moving eastward. 
Of ee all these movements are microscopically 
small.’” 

Porcelain Tower of Nankin was built in that 
ancient capital of South China in the early part 
of the 15th Century. It was an octagonal 8-story 
tower, 261 feet high. The Taiping revolutionists 
destroyed it in 1853. i . 

Angkor, a ruined i city in Cambodia, in 
French Indo-China. Until 1907, it was in the prov- 
ince of Battambong, in Siam. Then it went to 
France, by treaty. The city was founded at the end 
of the Ninth Century by Yacovarman, king of the 
Khmers, and lasted until the middle of the Thir- 
teenth Century when the Siamese drove them to 
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a fourth | the south, where they established a new Cambodian 


Capital at Pnom Penh. 

Temple of Karnak, in Egypt, built 3,500 years 
ago and now in ruins, inclosed 9} acres of ground, 
but it was a low structure, consisting of a series 
of connected halls, with open courts. 

Palace of Shah Jehan, the Mogul emperor at 
Delhi, India, erected in the first half of the 17th 
century, inclosed more than 100 acres, the walls 
forming courts by meeting various wings. The 
building proper covered about 53 acres, the wing 
occupied by the .women of the harem and the 
eunuchs covering 20 acres. The British destroyed 
most of the palace during the Indian Mutiny, 
excepting the private audience chamber. In the 
Great Audience Chamber was the Peacock Throne, 
covered with gems. 


Palace of Pluto, discovered in 1939, is 150 feet ' 


beneath the King’s Palace, at the 900-foot level 
of the Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico, There are 
three vast chambers in Pluto’s Palace in addition 
to those in Carlsbad Caverns. Together they are 
awe forests of stalactites, stalagmites, and other 
orms fashioned in limestone during some 60 mil- 
lion years, including gigantic carvings of reptile- 
like creatures larger than the ancient dinosaurs. 
They may be only accidental mimicries by nature 
rather than petrified remains. The King’s Palace 
is 4,000 feet long, 600 feet wide, and varies in 
height from 200 to 375 feet. One of the Chambers 
in the Palace of Pluto is approximately as large. 

In France and Spain there are caves on the 
walls of which are drawings by prehistoric men 
of the animals of their day. And in caves through- 
out North America, Europe and Asia are fossil re- 
mains of human beings, animals, fishes, insects, 
trees, etc. In the United States are many lime- 
stone caverns, such as Mammoth Cave. They are 
all —— of both the ancient and the modern 
world. 

Floating Gardens of Xochimilco, in Mexico. 
When the Spaniards entered the central basin they 
were surprised by the sight of large, orderly ar- 
ranged settlements in the midst of great fields of 
blossoms intersected by canals along which a brisk 
traffic was in progress. This landscape, fashioned 
by the Indians in the shallow iake of Xochimilco, 
has persisted from the 13th Century until the pres- 
ent. Between the canals the Indians had built 
small artificial islands known as chinampas, upon 
which flowers and vegetables were grown. The 
‘islands’’ were formed of rafts of decaying vege- 
tation, reeds and roots, which were anchored by 
thrusting auick-growing slips of Salix Bonplan- 
diana through them. The term ‘floating garden’’ 
is therefore incorrect, and the reports of earlier 
travelers were based on a misconception. 


Mount Vernon and the Tomb of Washington 
Source: Officials of the Institution : 


Mount Vernon, on the west shore of the Potomac, 
is part a “ large 

act of land in Northern Virginia which was 
ec adly included in a royal grant made to Lord 
who, in 1674, granted the tract to 
and John Washington. The 
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To Mount 


lutionary forces, 
es gen as 783 At this time the 


remodeling of the mansion, which had been planned 
ings, | gardens and grounds were enlarged and 


deve! 

lans. The mansion and thirteen other build- 
gee ea still be seen today, and much of the 
original furniture has been restored. From Mount 
Vernon General Washington again went forth 
(April 14, 1789) by highway, ferry and barge to be- 
come first president of the United States, and 
returned to it after eight years of service. Two 


i years later, (1799) he died and was buried there. 


fee of 25 cents maintains the estate. 


The Mount Vernon mansion and surrounding 
plantation was left to General Washington’s nephew, 
Judge Bushrod Washington, and by him bequeathed 
to his nephew John A. Washington, whose son, 
John Augustine Washington, became the last 
Private owner of Mount Vernon. Two hundred 
acres, including the Mansion and Tomb were ac- 
quired (1859) by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation of the Union, after both the government 
of the United States and the Commonwealth of 


Virginia had declined to purchase the estate. This 


Association, founded by Miss Ann Pamela Cun- 

ningham of South Carolina, is the oldest patriotic 

association of women in America. It is incorpo- 

rated under the laws of Virginia and holds Mount 

BA Fin “in trust for the people of the United 
ates.’’ 


The Mansion and grounds are open to visitors. 


very day during the year, including Sundays and 
olidays. 

The Association is pledged to restore the Mansion 
and its surroundings as far as possible to their 
Sppenrance in Washington’s time, and to preserve 
t home and tomb of Washington for future 
age gp The income derived from the entrance 

The _organ- 
ization consists of a Regent and Vice Regents 
representing the various states, who serve without 


remuneration. The present regent is Mrs. Horace: 


Mann Towner, elected in 1937. 

General Washington wrote of Mount Vernon: 
“No estate in the United States is more pleasantly 
situated than this. It lies 
healthy country, 300 miles by water from the sea, 
and on one of the finest rivers in the world 


I can truly say I had rather be at Mount Vernon 


with a friend or two about me than to be attended 
at the seat of government by the officers of state 
and the representatives of every power in Europe. 
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Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes 


1 Source: United States Geological Survey 


Ele- Below _ 
Continents Highest Point vation Lowest Point - | Sea Level 
(Feet) (Feet) 
North America.|Mount McKinley, Alaska............ 20,300 |Death Valley, California...... 280 
< South Amorica.|Mount Aconcagua, Chile-Argentina. ..| 22,834 |Sea level.........--severeee oss 
Pee HUTODES. ois. 0 s-0 Mount Elbruz, Caucasus ............ 18,465 |Caspian Sea, Russia......... 86 
4 BIB Siders: ote 5 Mount Everest, India-China......... 29,141 |Dead Sea, Palestine.......... 1,290 
_ Africa.........|Kibo (Kilimanjaro), Tanganyika Terr..| 19,710 |Libyan Desert.........+++++ 440 
 Australia...... Mount Kosciusko, New South Wales..| 7,328 |Lake Eyre, South Australia... 38 
Antarctica. ..../ Mt. Thorvald Nilson......-.- ardlitedes 15,400.)0 0. ceca eee eet pee « civielecstoleetem nants 


-—. Greatest ocean depth, near the Island of Mindanao, 35,400 feet. ‘ 
t Approximate mean elevation (feet)—North America, 2,000; South America, 1,800; Europe, 980; Asia, 
_ 3,000; Africa, 1,900; Australia, 1,000; Antarctic, 6,000. 
‘The Globe’s surface at the North Pole, according to the late Robert E. Peary, and as found by the 
Russian expedition of 1937, is at sea level—just_ water, ice-covered much of the time. 
The elevation at the South Pole, as noted by Scott, was 9,070 feet. 


: : SOUTH AMERICAN PEAKS 


Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet 
Aconcagua, Ch.-Arg . .22,834|Parinacota, Chile........... 20,950|Cotopaxi, Ecuador........ 19,488 
_ Sahama, Bolivia... . -22,349/Antofalla, Chile....- . .20,900|Cayambe, Ecuador........ 19,534 
~ Mercedario, Chile. . .22,302|Chimborazo, Ecuador. . .20,702|Licancaur, Bolivia........ 19,521 
-Huascan, Peru.... . 22,188|Famantina, Arg...........-- 20,700|Antisana, Ecuador........ 19,260 
Llullayacu, Chile..... . .21,500|Pomarape, Chile.....,...... 20,500|Chachcani, Peru........:. 18,898 
Incaguassi, Ch.-Arg........- 21,400/Tupungato, Chile........... 20,269|Herveo, Colombia......... 18,350 
Sorata, Bolivia PERE ete «aie acetiv 21,286|Huaina Potosi, Bolivia. .....20,260/Tolima, Colombia......... 18,320 
Chachani, Peru............. 21,220|Juncal, C.-A.............s.- 20,175)Huila, Colombia.......... 18,000 
Tilimani, Bolivia............ 21,181)Arequipa, (Misti), Peru..... 20,013|Aconquija, Arg...........- 17,740 
_ WVeladeres, Ch.-Arg.......... 21,000/San Jose, Chile..........:.. 20,000/Altar, Ecuador........... 17,710 
Shuquibamba, Peru........-21,000|Copiapo, Chile.............. 19,685|Maipo, Arg........ wash ot cipal 


aut 


: Voleanoes Active Within the Last Century 


fae Source: American Museum of Natural History ; 
PB eak and Country Altitude Ft.|Peak and Country Altitude Ft.|/Peak and Country Altitude Ft. 
Gotopaxl, Feuador......... 19,488|Llaima, Chile.............. 0,037/El Salvador, Salvador ..... 6,759 
San Pedro y Pablo, Bolivia. .19,423|Pico de Cano, Cape Verde... lsarog, Pnilipeiess of a r MN a ee 

angay, Ecuador.........+- 17,464|Gede, Java. ............005 9 Oraefa-jokull, Iceland....... 6,424 

7 shares Merapi, Sumatra........... Izalco, Salvador ........ +2 6,200 
Pichincha, Ecuador......... Lonquimai, Chile...... {i2) 9480/Bandal, Japan.../2 227: 6,037 
-Karissimbi, Africa. ; 1 Merapi, Java..... 4 : Pogromnoi, Alaska......... 5523 


pekyes fede 2.0 seq. Cea ae 
obal, Nicara, a Teelal ere 

Papandayang, Jav: ‘1)Hekla, Iceland aie o Bee : 
Mexico. . 13,092|Pacaya, Guatemal Mauga Loa, Savaii . 


: Haw .112'675|Beerenberg, Jan Mayen is 0} Ome 
- Deseabezado Grande, Chile. | 12'562 oat B30elGrante Goutina onaad 
Fuji, Japan... 12,395|Hualalail, Hawaii........ co Onsen, Japan.. ne ohl 


Aptis fe rotblarsval< cis 1 4)Asama, JADAN.....cesccccce Korovin, A 
i Sa BS tehinde ste 12,000/Calaon, Philippines......... Pelee Marcimigues 
a wayor pees NORE A 7 4 Vesuvius, Italy... 
IBS hs 2 cca Golebion Jorull 
Ngauruhoe, New Zealand... Geen 
Katmai, Alaska.,..... 7 


7 
assen; 0. S...-.... San Miguel, Salvador....... Sosiguina, Nicaragua 

Dempo, Sumatra ,562/Ceboruco, Mexico.......... 7,100 hh indies 
Cerro Quemado, Guatemala. 10.656 Galbuco,. Chile... 7. s4ae% +6 H ri) eakaton, Maley Sy tages 


Duration of Sunshine on United. States Territory 
Source: United States Naval Observatory 


The acquisition of Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the If ; 
Philippine Islands, and a portion of the Navigator | the poridan We chet nee Nee ion Below, 
or Samoan Group has very considerably affected | things at the Winter solstice, December 21 3 pe! 
e duration of continuous sunshine on territory of | shall find the opposite condition to prevail; the we 
he United States. Anyone who desires to inform | to say, the sun will not now shine continuc ripe 
_ himself on this matter can do so by using a ter-| our territory, but some portion of it will smo, oo 
_-restrial globe having an artificial horizon attached | involved in darkness or below the horiz ihe 
; , and complying with the following instruc- Again, if we place the poles of the globe tithe 


> tions: horizon, which is i 
_ "Place the globe so that the North Pole shall be ‘Merch the relative position at the equi- 
“directed toward the north, and elevate it 231° | Peie’tiescn 21 and September 21, and turn the 


that for a very short time guiog she 24 hours th 


an. Assuming that the sun is in the zenith, | whole of our territory will be below the horizon or 


will be the position of the earth in reference 
e est at ae eer cry ed eS a As 
we turn the globe on its axis from west to east, | « rf 
the sun will be rising at all places on the western | J¢,may be worth while, to note that the Uniter 
and setting at all places on the eastern horizon, i 
and we shall find on turning the globe through an 


in darkness, 


entire revolution that some portion or other of our | been made the subject of an international cl; ey 


__territory—including the islands named above— 
will always be above the horizon or will have con- 


tinuous sunshine during the 24 hours. American territory.’ 


A 


f above the horizon as indicated by the brass mer- | 20b¢ through a complete revolution, we shall find — 
e 


Altitudes of the Globe 729 
Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the U. S., by States 
Source: United States Geological Survey. Sign — means below sea level 
Highest Point Lowest Point Ap- + 
rox. 
State Eleva- leva- ee 
Name County tion Name County tion | Eley. 
(Feet) (Feet) |(Feet) 
Alabama. .......|Cheaha Mountain. .|Clay-Tailadega.| 2,407|Gulf of Mexico]...... Sea lev 
7 ACY 1 en Mount. McKinley... cfs. css eee cn sce 20,300/Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea ley.|.. a 
Arizona. ..... , LS omy epee “Soe b : Stig ¢ Serves aaa Colorado R....)Yuma..... 100) 4,100 
ue Mountain..... a) Cott. .... F 
Arkansas...... Magazine Mountain|Logan. . ie ae aoe Ouachita R.|Ashley-Un, 55 650 
California....... Mount Whitney... .|Inyo-Tulare....| 14,495|Death Valley..|/Inyo...... —280| 2,900 
Canal Zone...... Cerro Galera....... iS. W. part Zone} W207. cose ee. Carib. Sea.|Sea lev. 100 
Colorado........ Mount Elbert...... KO's in. Se pete 14,431/Arkansas R...|Prowers...| 3,350} 6,800 
Connecticut..... Bear Mountain..... Litchfield. ..... 2,355)1.. I) Sound... 3 12a Sealey. 500 
Delaware........ Centreville... ..... New Castle 440|Atlantic Ocean}.......... Sea ley. 60 
Dist. of Col...... Tenleytown........ N. W. part 420)Potomac R....}.........- Sea ley. 150 
Florida ee Iron Mountain..... POL, . eace a 325)Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev 100 
EXBOTHIA.. 2.05... Brasstown Bald..../Towns-Union, .| 4,768/Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 600 
RMA: Oo 2. 3s Mount Lumlum....}.............. 1,334/Pacific Ocean .|.......... Sea lev.|..... 
EAWAI. oa cee ss Mauna Kea........ Hawaili........ 13,784) Pacific Ocean.|.......... Sea ley.|....,. 
ES ea ee Borah Peak........ uster...... .--| 12,655|Snake R......|Nez Perce. 720} -5,000 : 
LD iets) ae re Charlies Mound... .|Jo Daviess..... 1,241| Mississippi R..}|Alexander.. 279 600 
Indiana. ..... .--|Greensfork Top...../Randolph..... 1,240/Ohio R....... Vanderb’g. 316 700 . 
LD ee North boundary .../Osceola....... 1,675| Mississippi R..|Lee...... . 477\' 1,100 
Kansas........-- On W. boundary. ..|/Wallace ...... 4,135/|Verdigris R....|Montg'm'y 700 ,000 
Kentucky. .....-.| Big Black Mountain|Harlan........ 4,150| Mississippi R..|Fulton.... 257 750 = 
Louisiana........ Athens (old)....... Claiborne...... 469|New Orleans ./Orleans .. . —0.5 100 : 
Maine..........}| Mount Katahdin.../Piscataquis....| 5,268/Atlantic Ocean].......... Sea lev. 600 
Maryland....... Backbone Mountain|/Garrett.......] 3,340)Atlantic Ocean!.......... Sea ley. 350 E, 
Massachusetts. ..| Mount Greylock ....|Berkshire:..... 3,505/Atlantic Ocean|.......... Sea lev. 500 
Michigan........| Porcupine Mount’ns}/Ontonagon....| 2,023|/Lake Erie....].......... 572 900 ‘ = 
Minnesota....... Misquah Hills...... OK... .. «--+ee} 2,230|/Lake Superior.}........-. 602} 1,200 —- 
Mississippi... ... Wear Takaey ssh le. ‘Tishomingo... . 806|Gulf of Mexico].......... Sea lev. 300 i 
Missouri... ..... Taum Sauk M't’n. .jIron.......... 1,772|St. Francis R..|Dunklin... 230 800 , 
Montana........ Granite Peak...... Carbon. ...... 12,850|Kootenai R.. .|Flathead. . 1,800} 3,400 yi 
Nebraska........ S.W.part of county .|/Banner........ 5,300/S.E. cor. State]Richardson 825| 2,600 i 3 
Nevada. 2s... .- 1 ee meralda..... 13,145|Colorado R....|Clark..... 470) 5,500 
New Hampshire..| Mt. Washington....|Coos.......... 6,288] Atlantic Ocean].......... Sea ley.} 1,000 f° 
New Jersey...... High Point........ Sussex. .......! 1,801]/Atlantic Ocean]....... Sea lev 250 ) 
New Mexico..... North Truchas Peak|Rio Arriba..... 13,306|Red Bluff... .|Eddy i 
New York....... Mount Marcy...... (eee --| 5,344/Atlantic Ocean]. . + 
North Carolina ...| Mount Mitchell....)Yancey....... 6,684 Atlantic Ocean § 
North Dakota....| Black Buite........ Slope...... ....| 3,468/Pembina..... a 
ROM fi) = =a Since Campbell Hill...... BORAT. o2-5i-'- 1,550)Ohio R....... °| 
Oklahoma....... Black Mesa....... Cimarron......| 4.978|Red R........|/Me Curtain a 
ik Mount Hood....... Clackamas H.R.| 11.245|Pacific Ocean . “ 
Pennsylvania, ...| Negro Mountain. ..|Somerset...... 3,213|Delaware R... “ 
Philippine Islands] Mount Apo........ Mindanao Is...| 9,610/Pacific Ocean. 
0 Rico...... Cerro de Punta.....|Ponce (Peak 5).| 4,399)Atlantic Ocean % 
Rhode Island. ...| Durfee Hill........ Providence... . 805)| Atlantic Ocean 2 
a eee 2. ta Peak... i¢-2-: EN SS05B rs co ulead s oe 
South Carolina...|Sassafras Mountain. 3,548| Atlantic Ocean 350 
South Dakota....|Harney Peak... ... 7,242|Big Stone Lake| Roberts 962) 2,200 
emnessee..... ::|Clingman’s Dome... 6,642) Mississippi R..|Shelby . 182} 900 
DU ae alupe Peak... 8,751|Gulf of Mexico]........ Sea lev.| 1,700 
CT ee Kings Peaks....... 13,498] Beaverd’m Ck.|Washingt 2, 6,100 
Vermont. .......| Mount Mansfield... 4,393|LakeChampI'nj| Franklin 1,000 
oi ae Mount Rogers. ....|Grayson—Smyth| 5,719)Atlantic Ocean]...... Sea lev. 950 
Virgin Islands.... Is. St. Thomas.| 1,550/Atlantic Ocean Sea lev:}.....- 
Washington..... Pierce. .| 14,408|Pacific Ocean . Sea ley.| 1,700 
West Virginia... . Pendleton .| 4,860/Potomac R....|Jefferson 240) 1,500 
Wisconsin....... Marathon .| 1,940|Lake Michigan)........ 581| 1,050 
Wyoming.......| Gannett Peak... Fremont...... 13,785 B. Fourche R.|Crook. 3 3,100| 6,700 
U.S. (ex. Alaska).] Mount Whitney... ./Inyo-T’l're,Cal. | 14,495)Death Valley..|Inyo, Cal.- —280} 2,5 


The original Indian name for Mount McKinley 
was Denali (‘‘Home of the Sun’’). It is crowned 
by two peaks, the south pinnacle soaring to 20,300 
feet; the north to approximately 20,000 feet. 

For a list of the principal Adirondack and Cat- 
skill peaks, see article on New York State. 

The chief peaks in the Great Smoky range in 
North Carolina-Tennessee, and in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, are listed in the 
1938 Almanac. 


The Continental Divide 


The highest peaks in Canada are Logan (19,850 
ft.), and St. Elias (18,008 ft.), both in the Yukon 
and both on or near the Alaska border. 


Alaska boundary. : 
The highest point in the West Indies is in the 
Dominican Republic, Mount Tina (10,300 ft.). 
In Mexico, among the highest known and named 
peaks are Citaltepetl, also known as Orizaba 
(18,077 ft.); Popocatepetl (17,880 ft.); and 
Iztaccihuatl (17,670 ft.). : 


/ 


Source: United States Geographic Board 


Continental Divide: watershed, created by moun- 
tain ranges or table-lands of the Rocky Mountains, 
from which the drainage is easterly or westerly; the 
easterly flowing waters reaching the Atlantic Ocean 
chiefly through the Gulf of Mexieo, and the west- 
erly flowing waters reaching the Pacific Ocean 
through the Columbia River, or through the Colo- 
rado River, which flows into the Gulf of California. 

The location and route of the Continental Divide 
aan the United States may briefly be described as 

‘ollows: . 

Beginning at the point of its crossing the United 
States-Mexican boundary, near long. 108° 45’ W., 
the Divide, in a northerly direction, crosses New 
Mexico along the western edge of the Rio Grande 
oe basin, entering Colorado near long. 106° 


Thence by a very irregular route northerly across 
Colorado along the western summits of the Rio 
Grande and of the Arkansas, the South Platte, and 
the North Platte River basins, and across Rocky 
Mountain National Park, entering Wyoming near 
long. 106° 10’ W. 

Thence northwesterly across Wyoming along the 
western rims of the North Platte, Big Horn, and 
Yellowstone River basins, crossing the southwest 
corner of Yellowstone National Park. 

Thence in a northwsterly direction, forming the 
common boundary of Idaho and Montana, to a 
point on said boundary hear long, 114° 00’ W. 

Thence northeasterly-and northwesterly through 
Montana and the Glacier National Park, entering 
Canada near long. 114° 04’ W. : 


Fair-~ 
weather (15,287 ft.) is on the British Columbia-~ 
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United States—National Gallery 


Be Ate _ The National Gallery of Art | 
, ‘Source: An Official of the Institution ; ‘ ; ate 

The Nati 1 Gallery of Art founded by Andrew |in a $15,000,000. building, scheduled to be com: 
W. Mellon Of Pittsbursh, shortly before his death, BUGS Eee 1941, located on a site appropriated 
and accepted joint resolution of Congress, in | by_the Smithsonian, ane = 

behalf Of the eee rade March 24, 1937, is under the Following is a list of the paintings and Cone 

care of the Smithsonian Institution, in Washing- | tures collected by Mr. Mellon and given to \ 
ton, and is to be housed permanently in that city } gallery— ; 


et MELLON COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 

-Fra Angelico—Madonna and Child. 'p ' 

ee da Messina—(1) syeepay See eg siete eg a ee sed Contarini Family. 

Giovanni Bellini—(1) Flight into Egypt; oung Man in f ; PP 

Botticelli—(1) ee ot the Magi; (2) Madonna and Child; (3) Young Man in Brown Coat and 
_ Red Hat; (4) Young Man in Mauve Coat and Red Hat. 

“=A Byzantine Master (circa 1200)—Madonna and Child. 
_ Castagno, Andrea del—A Young Man. 
Chardin—(1) La Maitresse d’Ecole; (2) House of Cards. 
Ghnatue—Christ Between St. Pet d st. J (a triptych) 
‘imabue—Christ Between St. Peter an . James . 
Conegiiano, Cima da—Madonna and Child with St. John the Baptist and St. Anthony. 
_ Constable—Salisbury Cathedral. ‘ 
Cuyp—Herdsman Tending Cattle. 
_ Gerard, David—Rest During the Flight Into Egypt. __ E ; 2 
' Duccio di Buoninsegna—Nativity with the Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
_ Durer—Man in Dark Cloak with Fur Collar. : ‘ . 
El Greco—(1) San Lefonso of Toledo; (2) St. Martin and Beggar. ; y 
_ Gainsborough—(1) Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire; (2) George IV when Prince of Wales; (3) Land- 
! oe Bridge; (4) Miss Catherine Tatton; (5) Mrs. John Taylor; (6) Mrs. Richard Brinsley 
heridan. 
_ School of Giotto—Large Panel representing St. Paul. 
‘ Giovanni di Paolo—Adoration of the Magi. c 7 
__ Goya—(1) Senora Sebasa Garcia; (2) The Marquesa de Pontejos; (3) King Carlos IV of Spain; (4) 
Queen Maria Luisa of Spain. _ F ; 
__ Frans Hals—(1) Balthaser Coymans; (2) An Officer, with a Red Sash; (3) Nicholas Berghem; (4) An 
Old Lady Seated; (5) A Young Man. : 
Hobbema—(1) La Ferne au Soleil; (2) Holford Lanscape; (3) Village Scene. 
Hans Holbein (the younger)—(1) Sir Bryan Tuke; (2) Edward VI as a boy. 
Pieter de Hoogh—Dutch Courtyard. , 
oppner—Frankland Sisters. : 
Lancret, Nicholas—The Dancer, La Camargo, 
awrence—Lady Templetown and Child. 
ippi, Fillippino—Madonna and Child with Angel. 
_ Luini—Portrait of a Lady. 
Mantegna—St. Jerome in the Wilderness. i 
aes, Nicholas—Old Lady at Prayer. ey 
asaccio—(1) Profile Portrait of a Young Man; (2) Madonna of Humility. 
Masolino da Panicale—The Annunciation. s 
Matteo di Giovanni—Adoration of the Magi; (2) Virgin and Child with Angels. 
_ Memling—(1) Man with ah Arrow; (2) Madonna and Child with Angels. 
 ~ Lippo Memmi—Madonna and Child. 

- Metsu—The Intruder. 
Master Michael—Portrait of a Donor (A Knight of the Order of Calatrava). : 
_ Moro—Self-Portrait with his Dog. .* 
Neroccio del Landi—Vestal Claudia Quinta. 

Allegretto Nuzi da Fabriano—Virgin Enthroned (a triptych). . F 
Perugino—Crucifixion, with the Virgin, SS. John, Magdalen and Jerome (triptych). . ey 


et 
oo 4 


rana—White Marble Bust of a Princess of Aragon. “4 
uca della Robbia—(1) Madonna and Child—Tondo (enamelled terra cotta relief); (2) Madonna and vet 


Upright (enamelled terra cotta relief); (3) Vir Ad 
ssellino, Antonio—Madonna and hil. wire eae aris ORNs Lwek eee an 


sovino Jacopo—(1) Life size statute in bronze representing Bacchus and a Young Faun; (2) Life 


ze See - ironee one ee mens : 
erio da Settignano— ust 0: ovanna Degli Albizzi; (2 iy 

nels Ghilehoed (marble relief); (3) Life Size Marble Bust of Eo ta oceans Gane ae) t 

¢ rocchio—(1) Statuette of Boy Poised on Globe (terr; o ‘nabt 

cotta); (3) Bust of Giuliano de Medici (terra ent Peony ee Rasher ele 


U. S.—National Gallery of Art; Smithsonian Institution 


ater NATIONAL GALLERY 
n 1940 the trustees of the gallery accepted from 
the A. W. Mellon Educational pie aneritable 
Trust portraits of George Washington, John 
Randolph, Mrs. Richard Yates, Lawrence Yates 
and Joseph Coolidge, all by Gilbert Stuart }. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, by John Trumbull; William 
Vans Murphy, by Mather Brown; Richard Earl 
Howe, by John Copley; Guy Johnson by Benjamin 
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OF ART (Continued) 


West; the Washington family by Edward Savage: 
John Randolph by Chester Harding. ne 
ee ‘spe ~ pad oe tured 

Ps, originally designe ros 
and Tubi for the Palace and Gardens’ of Ver- 


sailles, which are to be installed in the garden 


courts of the building being er 
National Gallery. : x bia tethee so 


THE KRESS COLLECTION 


The trustees of the gallery, 


in 1939, accepted as a gift from Mr. Samuel H. Kress of New York, 


his collection of Italian paintings and sculpture, consisting of 375 paintings and 18 pieces of sculp- 


ture. 


Included _are fine examples by Giotto, Masolino da Panicale, 
Francesco Pesellino, Domenico Veneziano, ANeso Baldovinetti, 


daio, Pilippino Lippi, Pieri di Cosimo. 


Fra Bartolommeo, Andrea del Sarto, Pontormo, Duccio di Buoninsegna, 


Memmi, 


Francia, Vincenzo Foppa, 


Cosimo Tura, Andrea 
, Borgognone. 


Dosso_Dossi, Giovanni Batista Moroni, Moretto da Brescia, Sodoma, Bernardi ini 
Jacopo Bellini, Bartholommeo Veneto, Carlo Crivelli, Bartolommeo Vivarini, Alving. Viverini 


Fra Angelico, Fra Filippo Lippi, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, Domenico, Ghiarlan- 


Simone Martini, Lippo 


Stefano di Giovanni Sassetta, Giovanni di Paolo, Neroccio de’Landi, Matt i 
Francesco di Giorgio, Gentile da Fabriano, Luca Signorelli, : SS a eee 


Pintoricchio, Pietro Perugino, Francesco 
Mantegna, Francesco del Cossa, Ercole Roberti, 


Correggio, 
Giovanni 


Bellini, Cima da Conegliano, Vittore Carpaccio, Giorgione, Titian, Vincenzo Catena, Lorenzo Lotto 
Jacopo Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, Jacopo Bassano, Federigo Baroccio, Caravaggio, Giambattista 


Tiepolo, Canaletto, Francesco Guardi, and others. 
Mr. Kress gave to the galiery, also, sculptures 
Benedetto da Miano, Andrea della Robbia, Andrea 


by Desiderio da Settignano, Antonio Ressellino, 
Sansovino and others. 


The Gallery is authorized to receive gifts of works of art of the same standard of quality as those 


in the Mellon Collection. 


The Smithsonian Institution 


Source: 


The Smithsonian Institution at Washington, 
D. C.. was established by statute in 1846, under 
the terms of the will of James Smithson, an 
Englishman, who bequeathed his fortune in 1826 
to the United States to found an institution for 
the “‘increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” 

The Institution is legally an establishment, hav- 

as its members the President of the United 
States) the Vice-President, the Chief Justice, and 
the President’s Cabinet. It is governed by a Board 
of Regents consisting of the Vice-Presicent, the 
Chief Justice, three members of the Senate, three 
members of the House of Representatives, and six 
citizens of the United States appointed by Congress. 

The Regents are empowered to accept gifts with- 
out action of Congress, in furtherance of the 
purpose of the Institution, and to administer trusts 
in accord therewith. The Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution is its executive officer and the 
director of its activities. The Secretary is Dr. C. 


G._ Abbot. 

The Smithsonian Institution throughout its his- 
tory has conducted and encouraged important 
scientific researches, explorations, and investiga- 
tions, and its Secretaries—Joseph Henry, Spencer 
*F, Baird, S. P. Langley, Charles D. Walcott and 
Dr. Abbot—have contributed largely to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. 

The Smithsonian issues 13 series of scientific 

ublications which are distributed free to libraries, 
learned societies, and_ educational institutions 
throughout the world. Jt also maintains a library 
of 900,000 volumes which consists mainly of 
transactions of learned societies, and scientific 
periodicals. 

Branches of Institution are the National Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery of Art, the National 
Collection of Fine Arts, including the Freer Gallery 
of Art; the International Exchange Service, the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the National Zoo- 


An Official of the Institution 


logical Park, the Astrophysical Observato with 
field stations at Mt. Wilson, Calif., Table Mt, Calif. 
Montezuma, Chile, Tyrone, New Mexico; and the 
Division of Radiation and Organisms. 

., The United States National Museum is the depos- 
itory of the national collections. It is rich in the 
natural history, geology, paleontology, archeology 
and ethnology of America, and has large and im- 
portant collections illustrating American history, 
including military and naval material, as well as 
valuable series relating to engineering and indus- 
tries. It is an educational and research museum, 
and issues scientific publications. Its aeronautical 
collection includes the airplane, The Spirit of St. 
Louis, deposited by Col. C. A. Lindbergh, in the 
Spring of 1928. 

The buildings are opened to the public 9 A. M. 
to 4.30 P. M., week days, and Sundays, 1.30 P. M. 
to 4.30 P. M. 

The National Collection of Fine Arts contains 
numerous important art works acquired by the 
Smithsonian Institution during the first half 
century of its existence, including a valuable col- 
lection of etchings and engravings from George P. 
Marsh;.more recent are the Harriet Lane Johnston 
beauest, comprising numerous portraits and other 
works by British, Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
masters; the Ralph Cross Johnson collection. of 
rare paintings by Italian, English, French, Flemish, 
and Dutch masters; the William T. Evans’ col- 
lection, comprising 150 examples of the works of 
contemporary American artists, the Gellatly col- 
lection of paintings, glassware, and other objects of 
art, given to the Institution by the late John ~ 
Gellatly in 1929, and numerous coilectioris of minor 
importance. A unit of the National Collection of 
Fine Arts is the Freer Gallery of Art, the gift of 
Charles L. Freer, comprising rich collections of 
Chinese and Japanese art in every branch, with 
many paintings and etchings by Whistler, and the 
famous ‘‘Peacock Room,’’ besides works by Thayer, 
Dewing, Homer, and Tryon. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The members include investigators in many fields 
of the natural sciences. 

Carrying out the object for which the Academy 
was incorporated by Congress, to report upon 
matters in science or art whenever called upon, the 
Academy has often been of service to the Govern- 
ment. ‘ 

From time to time trust funds have been est: 


ab- 
lished, the incomes of which are devoted to the 


award of medals or to grants for research. These 
funds are administered by the Academy in accord~ 
ance with the expressed wishes of the donors. 

In 1919 the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
allotted an endowment of $5,000,000 for a suitable 
building for the er Soroe and its agent, the Na- 
tional Research Council, and for the general 
maintenance of the Academy and Research Coun- 
cil. The building, which is at 2101 Constitution 
Ave., Washington, was opened April 30, 1924. 


Human Eye Distinguishes 2,000,000 Color Shades 


The human eye can distinguish differences among 
2,000,000 colors and shades, the joint annual meet- 
ing of the Inter-Society Color Council and the 
Optical Society was informed (Feb. 22, 1940) in 
New York City. M. Paul Rea, co-author of the 
Maerz and Paul Dictionary of Colors, informed the 


meeting that 7,044 colors and their shades had 
been tabulated, and said that standard dictionaries 
listed about 3,400 words for these 7,000 odd shades. 
The color council consists of 74 delegates from 11 
scientific and industrial organizations interested 
in standardizing colors and shades. 
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New York City—Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, which is in 
Central Park, fronting on Fifth Ave., at 82nd St., 
was incorporated on April 13, 1870. It first oc- 
cupied the Dodworth Building, on Fifth Ave., 
near 53rd St., opening to the public there on Feb. 
22, 1872. Thence it moved to the Douglas Mansion, 
on 14th St., near Sixth Ave., where the Salvation 
Army national headquarters now stand. The 
opening there was about the first of May, 1873. 

The original building of the Museum in Central 


“Park, put up by the City of New York, was opened 


on Mch. 30, 1880. Since then it has been enlarged 
until now it contains 325,811 square feet of ex- 
hibition floor space. 


ANCIENT ART 


Among the objects on display are the mastaba 
tomb erected about 4,400 years ago in the ceme- 
tery at Sakkareh in Egypt for a Theban dignitary 
named Per-neb and re-erected here in its original 
form, with its painted scenes in low relief still 
preserved; a series of painted wooden funerary 
models,: the most remarkable of their kind ever 
found, from the tomb of the Theban Prince Meket- 
Re of the XI dynasty (about 2000 B. C.); Egyptian 
jewelry from the tomb of the Princess Sit Hat-Hor 
Yunet, XII dynasty, equaled only by the group in 
the Cairo Museum; several fine colossal and heroic 
stone statues of Queen Hat-shepsut of the XVIII 
dynasty (about 1500 B. C.); the Carnarvon Egypt- 
jan Collection, an unusually fine group of small 
objects, presented by Edward S. Harkness; a colos- 
sal winged bull, a winged lion, and a number of 
reliefs—the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
of J. Pierpont Morgan—from the palace at Nimrud 
of Ashur-nasir-apal II, who reigned over Assyria 
from 885 to 860 B. C.; a Greek statue, the best 
preserved of the early Attic ‘‘Apollos’’; Roman 
copies of two statues, the Diadoumenos and the 
Amazon, by Polykleitos; Greek and Roman pottery, 
including four colossal Dipylon vases, three large 
kraters—one in black-figure with the Return of 
Hephaistos, two in red-figure with battle scenes 
—and a group of Arretine ware; bronzes from the 
8th century B. C. to the 3rd century A. D.; wall 
paintings from a villa at Boscoreale near Pompeii; 
a collection of ancient glass, one of the finest in 
the world; Etruscan antiquities, including a bronze 
chariot and three colossal terracottas—all these for 
ancient art alone. 


FAR EASTERN ART 


The Museum possesses a collection of Far East- 
ern art, various phases of which are world famous 
from the standpoint both of extent and quality. 
The Chinese sculpture group is the most important 
unit. It contains superb pieces ranging in date 
from the Han dynasty (206 B.C.—A.D. 220) to 
the Ming (1368-1644). Recently acquired sculp- 
tures which should be especially noted are the 
great Wei dynasty stele dated A. D. 533-543, a 
black marble stele of the T’ang dynasty (undated), 
and a small wood figure dated A. D. 1282. A few 
early Chinese bronzes are among the most cele- 
brated in the world, notably the Chou dynasty 
(1122-256 B.C.) altar set formerly belonging to the 
viceroy, Tuan Fang, and two Buddhist altarpieces 
of the Wei dynasty (A.D. 386-557). The collection 
of paintings, Chinese and Japanese, is still limited 
to a minor place among the collections of the 
world, although a few fine examples are included. 
In the field of the so-called decorative arts the 
Museum is particularly fortunate. A room of early 
Chinese pottery is one of the most brilliant ex- 
hibits in the Far Eastern collection, and the later 
decorated porcelains form a group which is sur- 
passed nowhere. The collection of Japdnese and 
Korean pottery and porcelain, while not so ex- 
tensive, is well chosen and of fine quality. The 
Bishop Collection of 18th century jades is too well 
known to need comment, and here it should be 
noted that the Museum possesses also a few early 
ceremonial jades. Recently there has been added 
an adequately representative group of cloissonné. 
The collection of Chinese textiles of the later 
periods is very rich. The Japanese textile collec- 
tion is steadily gaining in importance and size, 
and these textiles, together with the collections of 
lacquers, color prints, and sword guards, demon- 
strate the Japanese genius for design. 


NEAR EASTERN ART 
The collection of Near Eastern art exemplifies 
the decorative arts of the Muhammadan countries. 
A number of Syrian mosque lamps and other pieces 
of enameled glass of the 13th and 14th centuries 


are among the rarest and most precious: objects. 
A 14th Century Iranian prayer niche of faience 
mosaic is an outstanding exhibit. The Persian 
and Indian manuscripts and miniature paintings, 
including those in the Alexander Smith Cochran 
Collection, revresent some of the greatest names 
in Persian calligraphy and painting from the 15th 
to the 18th century. The collection of rugs, en- 
riched through the gift of James F. Ballard, is 
especially important, representing with character- 
istic specimens the development of rug weaving in 
the Orient. Fine examples of pottery illustrate the 
development of ceramic art in the Near East. The 
domed room from a Jaina temple represents the 
art of woodcarving in India. It is supplemented 
by an extensive collection of Indian and Tibetan 
jewelry, Indian miniatures of all schools and 
periods, and some remarkable examples of early 
Indian stone carving. 


PAINTINGS, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


The collection of paintings, including oils, past- 
els,.and water colors, numbers over 2,500 and ex- 
emplifies creditably the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Flemish, German, French, English, and American: 
schools. 

Appropriately for an American museum, Ameri- 
can paintings occupy more gallery space than those 
of any other school. Among the artists whose 
works are represented are Abbey, Allston, Bingham, 


Blackburn, Blakelock, Cassatt, Chase, Copley, 
Eakins, Homer, Inness, Martin, Morse, Peale, 
Ryder, Sargent, Stuart, Sully, Trumbull, West, 


Whistler. One gallery is devoted to the showing 

of contemporary American paintings, acquired 

reed through funds established by George A. 
earn. 

The European masterpieces include two Raph- 
aels, a large number of Rembrandts, and import- 
ant works by Bellini, Botticelli, Boucher, Bouts, 
Bruegel, Brouwer, Cézanne, Constable, Corot, Cour= 
bet, Daumier, David, Degas, Delacroix, Diirer, Fra 
Angelico, Gainsborough, Giorgione, Goya, El Greco, 
Guardi, Hals, Holbein, Ingres, Lawrence, Manet, 
Mantegna, Memling, Monet, Poussin, Renoir, Rey- 
nolds, Robert, Rubens, Tintoretto, Titian, Turner, 
Van der Weyden, Van Dyck, Van Eyck, Velazquez, 
Vermeer, Veronese, Watteau, and other masters. 

Special collections of note include: the Benja- 
Min . Altman Collection (notable for Dutch 
Paintings, Renaissance decorative arts, and Ori- 
ental rugs and ceramics); the Theodore M. Davis 
Collection (notable for Italian paintings, Egyptian 
antiquities, and European and Oriental decorative 
arts); the Michael Friedsam Collection (notable 
for early French and Netherlandish paintings and 
European and Oriental decorative arts); the H. O. 
Havemeyer Collection (notable for modern French 
paintings, Oriental paintings and decorative arts, 
and prints). 

MORGAN COLLECTION 


The Pierpont Morgan Collection, the gift of the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan and of his son J. P. Mor- 
gan, fills an entire wing and is a priceless gather- 
ing of the decorative arts of Europe from the 
Gallo-Roman and Merovingian periods to the end 
of the 18th century. The rarest and most precious 
section of the collection represents the supreme 
work of the Byzantine and mediaeval goldsmiths, 
enamelers, and ivory carvers. 

The most comprehensive single collection in- 
cluded in the Pierpont Morgan Collection is that 
brought together by Georges Hoentschel of Paris, 
decorator and collector. It consists of two parts: 
sculpture, furniture, textiles, ivories, woodwork, 
and architectural fragments of the Gothic period, 
chiefly of French, Flemish, Dutch, German, Span- 
ish, and Italian origin; and French decorative 
arts of the 17th and 18th centuries—furniture, 
woodwork (many examples from historic build- 
ings), decorative paintings, and ormolu fittings. 
This large collection is augmented by a shop front 
Spe poe ee Sa etre ae and Sait of three 

ouis rooms (salon, library, an chamb: 
from the Hotel Gaulin at Dijon. sa 

Among the treasures of the Pierpont Morgan 
Collection are five Gothic tapestries from a set 
known as the Sacrament Set because they picture 
the Sacraments of the Church; two sculptured 
groups, an Entombment and a pieta from the 
famous Chateau de Biron in southwestern France; 
superb examples of the goldsmith’s craft, from the 
15th_to the 18th century; a unique collection of 
snuff-boxese, vanity boxes, scent bottles, and 
dance programs, signed by jamous jewelers of the 
18th century; and a large collection of watches, 
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representative of the work of the best craftsm 
in Europe from the 16th to the 19th century. sr 


In addition to the material in the Pierpont 
Morgan Wing there are extensive collections of 
European decorative arts—furniture, tapestries, 
textiles, metalwork, ceramics, and glass—ranging 
from the Gothic to the modern period, in other 
galleries of the Museum. There is, too, an ex- 
cellent- representation of sculpture, both Euro- 
pean and American. 


AMERICAN DECORATIVE ART 


Another wing, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
W. de Forest, is devoted to American decorative 
arts from the 17th through the first quarter of | 
the 19th century. In rooms reconstructed in most 
cases with original woodwork, there have been 
assembled furniture, metalwork, ceramics, glass, 
prints, and paintings to present the characteristic 
background of our ancestors. The third fioor 
rooms date from about 1640 through the first half 
of the 18th century; the second floor from the 
second half of the 18th century to 1793; the first 
floor from the end of the 18th century through the 
first quarter of the 19th. Geographically the rooms 
range from New Hampshire to Virginia. 

One of the most interesting, both architecturally 
and historically, is the Assembly Room from the 
City Tavern, Alexandria, Va., where Washington 
attended in 1798 his last birthnight ball. The 
south exterior wall of the wing is the facade of the | 
United States Branch Bank, formerly at 1515 Wall 
Street, built between 1822 and 1824. An addition 
to The American Wing containing the great hall 
from the old Van Rensselaer Manor House, at 
Albany, New York, and a room from Providence, 
Rhode Island, was completed in 1931. 

Two galleries, opened in 1934, display a com- 
prehensive collection of Pennsylvania German 
decorative art of the 18th and iSth centuries, the 
gift of Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. 


ARMS AND ARMOR. 


The collection of arms and armor is grouped in 
three main divisions—Europe, the Near East with 
the Malay Peninsula and Netherland India, and 
Japan and China. The European objects, which in 
scope and quality rank with those in European na- 
tional collections, date mainly from 1400 to 1800. 
The Near Eastern section includes many note- 
worthy objects in the main galleries, while types 
which are instructive for comparison are available 
in the study collection. The Japanese section is 
the most comprehensive outside Japan. 

The European collection is a representative one 
from the technical, historical, and artistic stand- 

ints, including signed works of many of the 

st-known artist-armorers of Augsburg, Nurem- 
berg, and Milan, and over 450 objects with histori- 
cal associations. War equipment; an unusual series 
of horse armor; enriched harnesses for tournament, 
procession, or court ceremonies; enriched arms 
used on state occasions or in the chase—all attest 
to the high degree of artistic conception and skill 
in execution achieved in hard metal. Among 
many noteworthy objects are the embossed _casque 
signed by Philip de Negroli of Milan, the Michel- 
angelo of armorers; the embossed shield of Henry 
TI of France; the richly etched and gilded armor 
for man and horse, dated 1527, of Galiot de 
Genouilhac, Grand Master of Artillery of France; 
four harnesses from the English Royal Armory 
at Greenwich, all having belonged to privileged 
nobles of Elizabeth’s reign, one of whom, George 
Clifford, third Earl of Cumberland, had been her 
Champion; and the chiseled sword of Ambrogio 
di Spinola, famous commander-in-chief in the 


The collection of firearms is comprehensive, 
showing the development of the various mechan- 
isms, as well as every form of enrichment both 
of barrel and stock. 


The Japanese arms and armor cover the entire 


feudal era of Japan from the 12th to the 19th cen- 
tury, with many primitive elements antedating 
the 7th century A.D. The armor, though beautiful 
in color and in treatment of its decorative detail, 
Was worn with masks in the form of monsters to 
inspire terror. The sword, which for centuries 
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has been reverenced by the Japanese, is well repre=_-—s 


sented. Among the most esteemed artists of Japan 
are included makers of swords and sword fittings. 

hese swords ,and their mountings exemplify 
phases of art entirely original with the Japanese, 
and the continuous demand for sword furniture 
fostered the establishment of many-famous schools, 
most of which are well represented in the Mu- 
seum’s collection. 

The Near Eastern section includes armor and 
weapons from Turkey, India, and Persia. Here is a 
group of Turkish helmets, which date from the 
time when Constantinople, taken by the Turks in 
1453, ceased to be the eastern capital of the Roman 
Empire and became the seat of the Ottoman do- 
minion. Swords and daggers also form a note- 
worthy section. Outstanding are blades of watered 
steel, hilts and blades set with precious and semi- 
precious stones, richly carved jade grips, and 
pierced and sculptured steel hilts from the armory 
of the last king of Tanjore. With the Near Bastern 


| collection are exhibited rich krisses from the Malay 
| Peninsula and Netherland India. 


PRINTS 
The Print Study Room makes available to the 
public a collection of prints and illustrated books 
representing the history of engraving, etching, 
woodcutting, and lithography. Here, for example, 
one may see large and important groups of prints 
by such famous artists as the Master E, S. 


| Schongauer, Mantegna, Marcantonio, Diirer, Hol- 


bein, Rembrandt, Goya, Daumier, Delacroix, Mer- 
yon, Haden, and Whistler. The Print Department 
was started in 1917. It contains modern prints 
from the Harris Brisbane Dick Collection, Rem- 
brandt etchings from the H. O. Havemeyer Col- 


lection and that of George Coe Graves, engray-_ 


ings and woodcuts by Diirer from the collection of 
Junius S. Morgan, Americana from that'of Charles 
Allen Munn, the William E. Baillie Collection of 
book plates, and primitive woodcuts from the 
James C. McGuire Collection. The history of 
book illustration is shown in a special collection. 


THE CLOISTERS 

A branch of the Metropolitan Museum devoted 
to European mediaeval art, located in Fort Tryon 
Park in a new building which . °s opened in May, 
1938. The site and the funds for the construction 
were the gift of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The col- 
lections include not only the mediaeval material 
brought together by George Grey Barnard, pre- 
sented to the Museum by Mr. Rockefeller in 1925 
and formerly shown at 698 Fort Washington Ave- 


nue, together with objects subsequently added by ~ 


Mr. Rockefeller, but also -many objects now ex- 
hibited at The Cloisters for the first time. Notable 
among the recent acquisitions are the 12th century 
chapter house from Pontaut, the 13th century 
sculptured doorway from Moutiers-Saint-Jean, 
four 15th century windows from Sens, and the 
famous ~ 15th century tapestries depicting The 
Hunt of the Unicorn—the outstanding set of 
Gothic tapestries in this country. 


INSTRUCTION. 

To make the Museum collections serviceable to 
the public, including manufacturers and designers, 
students of art, and pupils of the public and pri- 
yate schools of New York City, free public gallery 
talks or lectures are given. j 

Open week days, including legal holidays except 
Christmas, from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., Sundays 
1 to 6 P.M. Christmas, 1 to 5 P.M. Free every 
day except Monday and Friday, when the admis- 
sion is 25 cents. 


The Newark, N. J., Museum 


Source: An Official 


The Newark Museum, dedicated to art, science, 
education and industry, is on Washington St., 
across from Washington Park. The original build- 
ing, given to the city in 1926 by Louis Bamberger, 


contains most of the Museum’s exhibition gal- 


leries, the library, science and registrar’s depart- 


of the Institution 
tions of minerals, birds and insects. 

The museum’s educational work is extensive, 
both in direct service to the schools and inde- 
pendently in the Junior Museum. More than 
7,000 children have been members of the Junior 
Museum clubs and the active list numbers oyer 
500, participating daily in various activities such 
as modelling, drawing and other forms of art and 
craftwork, nature study, playwriting and costume 
design. Close cooperation exists between the 
schools and the Museum. Special exhibits are 
coordinated with the school curricuium. 

There are special art and industrial exhibits, 
lectures, and concerts. 
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The American Museum of Natural History, 1lo- 
cated on Central Park West at 79th Street, New 
York City, was founded and chartered in 1869. 

It is open free every day in the year: weekdays, 
and holidays except as specified, 10 A. M. to 5 
P. M., Sundays, New Year’s and Independence 
Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas, 1 to 5 P. M. 

The Museum’ building is one of the largest 
municipal structures in the city, and has cost 
approximately $16,500,000. It has 23 acres of floor 
_ space, 13 of which are devoted to exhibits. 

: SUBWAY ENTRANCE 
_ Several mechanically operated groups, together 

with exhibits of live specimens, to demonstrate 
_ various principles of animal behavior. 

Ree, FIRST FLOOR 
: Collections illustrating the life of the Indians of 

_ the North Pacific Coast, the Eskimo, Indians of the 

Woodlands, Plains, and Southwest. Large groups 

(Hopi, Navajo and Apache) in the Southwest Hall. 

Forestry and Conservation Hall: North Ameri- 
can trees, including section of a Bigtree of Cali- 
_ fornia which measures 1642 feet in diameter inside 
the bark. The tree was 1,341 years old when cut 
down. Natural woods, with models of their leaves, 
flowers and fruits, and sections of the finished 
_ woods. Darwin Hall: Specimens, models and 
groups showing invertebrate life (Rotifer Group, 

hant Tide-Pool Group, Wharf-Pile Group): 

Tree of Life. Hall of Fishes, with groups (Shark, 

Sailfish, Deep-Sea, Tropical Ocean), Hall of Ocean 

Life: Coral Reef Group; Lindbergh plane ‘‘Ting- 

issartog’’ with equipment; shell collection; 
‘roups of marine mammals; skeletons of whales. 
_ Education Hall Auditorium. 
) aie SECOND FLOOR 

_ In the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial, the geology, 
insects, reptiles, snakes, and mammals living 
and extinct, of New York State. Birds ofthe New 

York City region, both permanent and migratory. 
_ Four habitat groups commemorative of the life 
and ideals of Theodore Roosevelt. 

_, Material illustrating the life of prehistoric man. 
‘Ancient monuments of Mexico and Central America 
_ Indians of South America. Bird Dome, Birds of 
' the World (systematic series of habitat groups). 
_Mammals of North America: Vernay-Faunthorpe 
Hall of animals of southern Asia. Giant Panda. 
Akeley Memorial Hall of African mammals. Herd 


_ _ The eight-story Whitney Wing contains three 
floors of public exhibits—the Whitney Memorial 
, the Hall of the Biology of Birds and the Gal- 
of Bird Art. Four of the remaining floors house 
rgest study collection of birds in the world, 
About a third of 


mbering 750,000 specimens, 
The Hayden 


The Drama of the Skies is unfolded in the Hay- 
den Planetarium of the American Museum of 
. Natural History, where Man may stop the sun by 
4 s of the Zeiss Projector which controls the 
rs in their courses. Here the sky can be repro- 
duced as it is today—as it was before the Age of 
Man, or—as it will be thousands of years from 


s 
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e projector stands in the center of the circular 
vatre.. It comprises over 120 magic-lantern, or 
stereopticon projectors. Each of these throws a 
picture of a portion of the sky upon the steel dome 
rhead. These many pictures, all matching to- 
ther, fitting without gaps or overlapping, pro- 
ce a panoramic replica of brilliant stars upon a 
blue sky. It is as if you were on a countryside 
sr real stars. ; 
About 9,000 stars, the Sun, the Moon, the M 
Way and the Planets are contajned in this hehane 
is 
- Unseen in the dark, with a control board b 
him, stands a lecturer who, by a myriad of ewitabee 
an speed up the stars or slow them down. By 
ms of a portable projector which flings an 
w on the ak he can single out individual 
at will, produce the polar aurora 
dawn. 
heart of the 


it 


The American Museum of Natural History 
Source: An Official of the Institution © 
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of elephants and 14 habitat groups on this floor, © 
10 habitat groups on the third floor, a total of 24 
groups of gorillas, antelopes, rhinoceroses, giraffe, 
lions and other African mammals. 


THIRD FLOOR 

Collections from the living peoples of Asia: 
China, Japan, India, Siberia, Tibet, African eth- 
nology. Hall of the Natural History of Man. 
Birds of North America (the famous habitat 
groups). Biology and evolution of mammals. Hall 
of Primates: Monkeys, Apes and Primitive Man. 
Hall of Insect Life, including habitat groups. Rep- f 
tile Hall, including a number of beautiful groups 
(Lower California Lizard, Bullfrog, Giant Sala~ 
New England Spring, Komodo Lizard, : 
Florida Swamp. Biology exhibits in relation to 


public health. 
FOURTH FLOOR . 

Collections from the Philippine Islands and the 
South Seas. Hall of Minerals and Gems, contain- 
ing the gifts of J. Pierpont Morgan and others. 
These collections include practically every variety ¥ 
of known gem, cut and uncut, some of remarkable 
size and purity of color. Drummond Hall, con- 
taining the famous Drummond Collection of carved 
jade, ivory and amber. Hall of Fossil Inverte- 
rates and Historical Geology: Large collections; 
models of caves; model of Copper Queen Mine 
showing cross-sections and surrounding country; 
topogeologic and palegeographic models. Halls of — 
the Age of Man: Casts of prehistoric men and 
skeletons of the animals of their time (mammoths, 
mastodons and giant ground sloths). Horse under ‘ 
Domestication. Hall of Tertiary Mammals; De- | 
voted to the great collections of the remains of 
creatures that lived from 1,000,000 to 60,000,000 or 
years ago. These collections, by right of extent, 
variety, quality and methods of preparation and 
exhibition, are the finest in the world, cretaceous 
and jurassic. Dinosaur Halls: Remains of fossil 
reptiles that lived from 60,000,000 to 100,000,000 
years ago. ‘“‘“Mummy”’ of dinosaur (Trachodon) in 
which the texture of the skin has been preserved, 
and the famous dinosaur eggs found by the Mu- 
seum’s Third Asiatic Expedition in 1923. Fossil — 
fishes (tower room). is 

On the fifth floor are the public reference li- 
brary, the Osborn Library of Vertebrate Palaeon- 
tology, offices, laboratories and study collections. 
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this is the famous Rothschild collection, acquired 
for the Museum in 1932 by Mrs. Harry Payne Whit. 
ney and her children, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbil 
Whitney, Mrs. Barklie Henry and Mrs. G. Maccul- 
loch Miller. On the top floor of the building there 
are a series of modern laboratories designed for 


mander, 


P7 Source: An Official of the Institution 


the study of living birds. 


Planetarium 


sound-proof construction. Its domelike roof is a 
series of concrete; then one of sound-deadening — 
cork; then one of wood; and, finally, the inside is 
lined with strips of perforated stainless steel. On 
the horizon is the skyline of Manhattan. 
Indicative of the extent to which the planetarium 
can be employed to visualize not only the wonders 
but also the drama, of the skies, are the various 
arrangements that can be made to put interesting 
cosmic events on parade. One of the most popular - 
performances at the planetarium is that which 
Finer ne explain i ple of the Star of Beth- 
em, as one star, bu 
Jupiter Mars and ae as close conjunction of 
irrin: e unfolding of the skies 
were at dawn on Armistice Day. It is interest 
and symbolical, that, on the last night of the World 
War, Mars sank below the horizon just before 
midnight, while Venus, the Goddess of Love, was 


phates, Star. 
Yilling is another popular show =~ 
trates three of the ways by which the. wool aan 
come to an end. One, by being struck by a major 
comet; one by being under constant bombardment, wr 
ee moon pieces created through the destruction of 

€ moon by the stone-crusher of gravity and, 
thirdly, through the possible intrusion into our 
slag sistem a) pe eras star. oy 

etarium is on 81s: a j 

Ave. and Central Park West ae 
charged to repay the R. F. CG. | 
not apply to demonstrations for 
publie school children in classes. 


is 
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: Source: 
The Pierpont Morgan Library, 29-33 E. 

St., N. Y. City, consists of collections formed by 
the late J. P. Morgan, who died in 1913, with addi- 
tions made by his son and namesake, present head 

4 of the banking house. The Library was incorpo- 
rated, March 26, 1924, by the Legislature—‘‘to pre- 

Serve, protect and give permanence to the collec- 

tions . . . to render them available, under suitable 

regulations and restrictions having regard to their 
nature and value, to scholars and persons en- 
gaged in the work of research and to those inter- 
ested in literature, art and kindred subjects, to 
° disseminate and contribute to the advancement of 
useful information and knowledge, to encourage 
and develop study and research and generally to 
conduct an institution of educational value to the 
public and fulfil the objects and purposes set forth 
; and expressed in said Deed of Trust.’ 
In this way the Collections were freely dedicated 
to _world scholarship. 
The building, the contents, and the endowment, 
are owned and managed by a board of trustees. 
. The collection includes illuminated manuscripts, 
“ metal bookcovers, drawings, bookbindings; seals, 
cylinders, and papyri; etchings, mezzotint engrav- 
ings, printed books and autograph manuscripts, 
letters and documents. Many of the book bindings 
were executed for historic personages, mostly kings 
and queens. There are many Rembrandt etchings. 
Among the illuminated manuscripts are the Four 
Gospels, in Latin, French, 9th Century. The entire 
5 text is written in letters of burnished gold on vel- 
#, lum of varying shades of purple. There are lec- 


% tionaries, psalters, missals and breviaries. A de- 
Scription of animals in Persian, dates from the 
J - 13th Century. A copy of Aesops Fables in Greek, 


was done in Italy in the llth Century. A manu- 

script, illuminated, of Froissart’s chronicles, is in 

French, 15th Century. Hours of the Virgin manu- 

Scripts and those of the Four Gospels abound in 

. the collection. A set of 35 Italian playing cards, 
15th Century, illustrates the game of Tarocco. 

Included in the examples of metal book covers is 

a gold and jeweled cover, French, 9th Century, 

considered the most finished specimen of Carolin- 

gian goldsmith’s work in existence. The figures 

_. in repoussé relief depict Christ crucified, mourned 

by the sun and moon, the Virgin Mary, St. John, 

t two Holy Women, and four angels. 
Among the printed books in the library are these 


items: 

The Bible, in Latin, Mainz, Johann Gutenberg, 

y ¢, 1454—Printed on vellum. Two volumes. The so- 
called ‘Gutenberg Bible’ is the first printed Bible 

and the first work of any considerable size to have 
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been printed in Europe. This Bible must have 
been printed before 24 August 1456, on which day 
the rubricator of the copy now in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris completed his work. As the 
copy in the Mazarin Library was the first to at- 
tract general interest, this Bible has been known 
as the ‘Mazarin Bible.’ fi 

The Bible, in Italian, Vindelinus de Spira, 1471— 
Printed on vellum. Two volumes. The first Bible 
to appear in Ithlian. The translator was Niccolé 
Malermi, a Venetian, and the Bible is sometimes 
spoken of as the ‘Malermi Bible.’ The present 
copy is extremely fine, being ornamented with 
splendid illuminations, the work of a Venetian 
miniaturist. This Italian Bible is considerably 
rarer than the somewhat more famous ‘Gutenberg 
Bible.’ Only five complete copies are known; this 
one is the only copy in America. 

The Bible, in Hebrew. Soncino, Joshua Salomon 
ben Israel, 1488—The first edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, ie. Old Testament. The only copy in 
America. Although portions of it had appeared 


ment here appears in print for the first time. 

The Bible, in English. Zurich?, Christopher 
Froschauer?, 1535—The first printed English Bible, 
translated ‘out of Douche and Latyn into Englyshe’ 
by Miles Coverdale. It was certainly printed on 
the Continent, not in England, but the actual place 
of origin is one of dispute. After it became ap- 
parent that the importation of this Bible into 
England would be permitted, James Nycholson of 
Southwark had the title and preliminary matter 
reprinted in order to give the appearance of hay- 
ing been produced in England. In the reprinted 
title, it is not stated that the work was translated 
out of ‘Douche’ (i.e. German) in order not to give 
rise to any suspicion of heresy, 

In the Morgan Library, also, is Lucas Cranach’s 
portrait of Martin Luther, the first painted por- 


marriage in 1525. It is on exhibition with a com- 
panion portrait of Luther’s wife. Luther, 42, was 
then an excommunicated Augustinian friar, and 
the bride, Catherine von Bora, 26, was a Ber- 
nardine nun who had abandoned her convent. 

In the collection of seals, cylinders and papyrus 
is this item: 

A (?) Hebrew Deluge Story. Babylonia, Second 
Millennium B.C.—Fragment of a | tablet with 
cuneiform inscription, which properly should be 
called the Atra Hasis Epic, an ancient Hebrew or 
Amorite Deluge Story. It is inscribed the twenty- 
eighth day of Shebet in the eleventh year of the 
King Ammi-zaduga, c. 1714 B.C. H 


b The Frick 


; Source: Officials 
The Collection, 1 E. 70th St., N. Y. City, was 
formed by the late Henry Clay Frick (1849-1919) 
of Pittsburgh and New York.. In his 1 he 
directed that his New York house and the art 
collection it contained be made permanently 
accessible to the public, for the purpose of ‘‘en- 
couraging and developing the study of the fine 
arts, and of advancing the general knowledge of 
kindred subjects.’”” With this end in view Mr. 
Prick provided a fund for maintenance and acqui- 
sitions, stipulating only that his wife should have 
the right to remain in occupation during her 
lifetime. After Mrs. Frick’s death in 1931 the 
Trustees caused the house to be remodelled in 
art and considerably enlarged. The additions, 
Menigned to harmonize with the residence built 
on the site of the Lenox Library in 1913-14 by 
Carrére & Hastings, comprise the Entrance Hall, 
Check Room, and Catalogue Sales-room, the Court, 
the circular Lecture Room, the East Gallery, and 
the Oval Room. The doors were opened to the 
public on December 16th, 1935. 

The principal part of the Collection consists of 
14th to 19th century paintings, several of which 
have been acquired since Mr. Frick’s death. 
Among the masters represented are Duccio, Cas- 
tagno, Piero della Franceseca, Gentile and Gio- 
yanni Bellini, Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, Hol- 
bein, Hals, Van vyck, Rembrandt, Terborch, Ruis- 
dael, Vermeer, El Greco, Velasquez, Goya, Bou- 

; cher, Fragonard, Chardin, Ingres, Cézanne, Ho- 
arth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, Rae- 
mn, Constable, Turner and Whistler. 

There are also bronzes and portrait busts by 
eo. Vecchietta, Laurana, Bertoldo, Pollaiuolo, Bellano, 
; Riccio, Cellini, Giovanni Bologna, Hans Vischer, 
¥ Adriaen de Vries, Jonghelinck, Derbais, Girardon, 
Pajou, and Houdon—of whose famous Diana a 
unique terra cotta version is here. 
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of the Institution 
The Collection further includes Limoges painted 
enamels of the 16th century, with pieces by 


Nardon Pénicaud, Léonard Limosin, Martial Rey- 


mond, and Jean Court; 17th and 18th century 
Chinese and French porcelains; English, French, 
and Italian period furniture; and a few rare Per- 
sian rugs. F 

These works of art are not displayed as in the 
conventional museum but are the furnishing and 


decoration of an early 20th-century house which ~ 
y itself’ One of the 


is itself a part of the Collection. 
rooms is an oak-panelled library, with all its 
books and bronzes where their owner left_them. 
Another is a drawingroom, containing French 


18th-century furniture of exceptional interest and — 


a notable series of wall-panels by Fragonard. A 
third, reproducing an 18th-century boudoir, is 
decorated with panels which Boucher painted for 
Madame de Pompadour. : 

One feature of the house is a fine organ, which 
a sound-transmission system makes audible in a 
number of the rooms. Classical records are played 
daily, and recitals are occasionally given. in the 
Court by organists of repute. In the Lecture 
Room from time to time an instrumental concert 
by 2 distinguished~- artist or chamber music by 
well-known quartettes will also be given. 

Tllustrated talks on the schools and masters 
represented in the Collection are given every after- 
noon except Monday and Tuesday, at 3 o’clock. 

Admission free. Closed on Mondays; also on 


Decoration Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 


and Christmas; but open from 1 to 5 on New 
Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Columbus Day, 
Election Day and Thanksgiving. 
Hours: 10 to 5 on week days; 1 to 5 on Sundays. 
Children under ten ee patie those under 
ixteen to be accompanied by adults. 
k ‘A wheeled chair is at the disposal of visitors, - 


prior to this edition, the whole of the Old Testa- ~ 


trait of the reformer, painted at the time of his. 
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-. 736 U. SN. Y. Historical Soc. 


_. The New York Historical Society, founded in 
1804, is open free upon weekdays, 10 A.M. to 5 
P.M.; and on Sundays and holidays from 1-5 P.M. 
It is closed on Mondays, New Year’s Day, July 4, 
“Thanksgiving and Christmas. The Society has oc- 
cupied since 1908 the building on Central Park 
; West between 76th and J7th Streets. The new 
wings were added in 1937-38, which include pic- 
ture galleries as well as a greatly enlarged mu- 
seum. The Society is supported by endowment 
funds and membership fees. The Society main- 
tains a library, museum and gallery of art. The 
library, contains 200,000 volumes and large collec- 
“tions of pamphlets, newspapers, prints, maps and 
manuscripts, all relating to American history. 
The first newspaper printed in New York City 
was the New York Gazette, established in 1725 by 
William Bradford, the first_printer in the Colony 
of New York. The society’s file of this paper begins 
with 1730. 
Ks Here are to be found, also, a complete file of 
New York City Directories from the first one 
rinted in 1786; an unusual collection of genea- 
ogical material; and an excellent local history 
section covering every state in the Union. The 
manuscripts include the Horatia Gates, James 
3 Duane, Rufus King, Albert Gallatin, James 
Alexander, Gen. John Lamb, Lord Stirling, Baron 
von Steuben, and Cadwallader Colden Papers, and 
200 George Washington letters. They comprise 
_ the finest assemblage of documents in existence 
relating to the American side of the Revolutionary 
_ War, comparing favorably in scope with the col- 
- lection of papers of British generals and states- 
_ men who conducted the war in America, now in 
-_- possession of the University of Michigan. 
M _Also of importance are the original articles of 
_ Burgoyne’s surrender; an orderly book record of 
Nathan Hale’s execution; letters patent from 
-. Charles II to Edmund Andros, 1674, authorizing 
im to take over New Netherland from the Dutch 
E ni Lord Cornbury’s Charter to the City 
f New York; the correspondence of the American 
Fur Co. with its Western posts; and the manu- 


oh 


‘New York Historical Society Gallery 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


and Museum 


ecHpe of Henry O’Reilly relating to the telegraph. 
The old New York prints cover the period from 
the earliest View of the City, published in 1651, to © 
modern times, and includes the Burgis View of © 
the City, 1717, of which only one other copy is 
known; the Maverick View of Wall Street, about 
1834, and the Tiebout Engraving of the City Hall 
on Wall Street. : 

The maps include the James Lyne survey of the 
city in 1731, published by William Bradford—the : 
first engraved map of the city published—one of 
three known copies; the Dyckinck plan of 1755, 
the Ratzer map of 1767, and the Commissioner’s — 
map of 1811. 4 

The Society’s museum occupies 3 floors and con- 2 
tains many relics of N. Y. and American history. : 

Of local relics the Beekman Tamily coach, used + 
before the Revolutionary War, in this city, may be 
mentioned, as well as the remains of the famous © 
equestrian statue of King George III, and the 
statue of William Pitt (the Earl of Chatham), 
champion of the American, cause in Parliament; 1 
the original furnifute of Federal Hall, where 
Washington was inaugurated first President, and 
an almost complete collection of the John Rogers 
plastér groups with many of the original bronzes. ~ 

A collection of European and American folk arts, 
numbering 15,000 objects, was recently acquired. 

The Gallery of Art now numbers over 1,500 
paintings, including old masters. Over 400 of the 
paintings are American portraits. i 

The Society also possesses the original water 
color drawings made by John James Audubon for 
his ‘‘Birds of America’’—460 beautifully executed 
pictures. 

Over a dozen carriages of the 19th century 
which were formerly used in New York City are } 
exhibited here, as are relics of the old Volunteer 
Fire Department. ° 

The Port of New York Gallery is given over to 
the maritime history of New York and is fitted in __ 
the style of a sailing vessel, from the “‘cabin’’ of 
which views of the New York skyline may be 
seen as it appeared at various times in its history. 


The Museum and Library of The Hispanic So- 
jety of America occupy two buildings in the no- 
_ table group on Broadway, between 155th and 156th 
Streets, Manhattan, which New York owes to the 
public spirit and generosity of Archer M. Hunting- 
- ton, president of the Society, which he founded 
~ on May 18, 1904. The Main Building, which 
houses the museum and library, was formally 
opened in January, 1908, and the North Building, 
- devoted to an exhibition of modern Spanish paint- 
ings, arts, and crafts, in November, 1930. 

“The museum is open from 10 to 4:30 daily, and 
on Sunday from 1 to 5. The exhibition rooms in 
- the North Building are open on Sundays only. 
The reading room is open from 1 to 4:30 daily, 


Bes The Hispanic Society 


of America i 


Source: Officials of the Institution ‘ 


tuguese languages, literature, art and ‘history, — 
for the study of the countries wherein Spanish 
and Portuguese are or have been spoken lan- 
guages. 

In furtherance of these aims a collection of 
paintings, manuscripts, maps and coins, and a 
library of about 40,000 books was placed in the 
charge of the society in 1904. These varied 
coreceons have Ascot pe ee and enriched so | J 

at, for example e rary now contains no ‘ 
fewer than 100,000 volumes. Oe ee 

Though its home and headquarters are in 
America, the Hispanic Society is an international 
organization; its members, limited to 100 mem- 
bers and 300 corresponding members, include 


~ 


except Sunday, Monday, holidays, and the month | specialists and scholars of all countrie e 
of August. ‘ : become distinguished in the Hispanic fel, ei 
BRS deed of foundation provides for the estab- The society has held several notable exhibi- 
‘, : shment in the City of New York of a public | tions, among them those of the works of Sorolla, : 
library and museum designed to be a link be-| Zuloaga, Cervantes, and Lope de Vega, as well as _ 
yveen the English, Spanish and _ Portuguese |of collections of sculpture, photographs prints ; 
peaking peoples. It provides also for the ad-|etc., and has issued approximately 600 * publica- 
aad the study of the Spanish and Por-! tions on Spanish history, literature and art. _ Aw 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation ; 
‘ : Source: Officials of the institution aii bree 
e Museum of the American Indian, Heye ‘ 
I dation, at Broadway and 155th Street, Man- p 
hattan, forms one of the group of buildings which Pos 


New York owes to the public spirit of Archer M. 
tington, who gave the site of the museum, 
hh was built by the trustees at a cost of $250,000 


The Museum has over 2,000,000 exhibits and can 
display but about one-quarter of these at one time. 
ae top floor is devoted to laboratories, work and 
gay rooms, which are open under suitable condi- 
ons to students. Dr, George G. Heye, who founded 

e Museum and turned over to it nearly half a 
illion specimens, is the director. 
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Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 


Source: 
Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago— 
at Roosevelt Road and Field Drive in Chicago's 
large “downtown’’ recreation area, Grant Park— 
for years has attracted an average of 1,250,000 
visitors annually (more than 3,200,000 in 1933, 
first year of A Century of Progress Exposition). 
In: addition, through its extra-mural work of 
Sending traveling exhibits, and lecturers into 
the schools, it makes contact many times each 
year with approximately 500,000 school children. 
The Museum was founded (1893) by the late 
Marshall Field, who made an initial gift of $1,000,- 
000, contributed additional sums totaling more 
than $430,000 during his life, and left a bequest 
of $8,000,000 at his death. Expansion of the 
Museum and its activities has been aided by the 
contributions of many other public spirited citi- 
zens. The peeent Marshall Field (grandson of 
the founder) has contributed more than $2,000,000 
and Stanley Field (nephew of the founder, and 
President of the institution since 1909), has given 
more than $1,500,000; 23 other civic leaders have 
made gifts in excess of $100,000 each, and the 
Museum has received much support from the ac- 
cumulation of numerous lesser contributions. 
The present (and second) building, constructed 
at a cost of more than $7,000,000, is of white 
Georgia marble in which classic design, inspired 
by the Erechtheum in Athens, has been adapted 
to modern requirements. The collections contained 


- in it have an estimated value close to $50,000,000, 


but might better be described as priceless, because 
so much of the material in them is irreplaceable. 

The exhibits, and the scientific study collections, 
are divided into four Departments—Anthropology, 
Botany, Geology and Zoology. Each of these in- 
eludes many subdivisions such as archaeology, 
ethnology, plant economics, paleobotany, meteor- 
itics, mineralogy, paleontology, mammalogy, or- 
nithology, ichthyology, herpetology, etc. The N. W. 
Harris Public School Extension, a separately en- 
dowed department of the Museum, circulates more 
than 1,200 traveling exhibits among the schools, 
and the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond 
Foundation for Public School and Children’s Lec- 
tures, likewise separately endowed, provides lec- 
tures, motion pictures, guide-tours, and other 
services supplementing the educational work of 
the schools, both within and outside the Museum. 
For the benefit of scientists, and the public at 
large as well, the Museum maintains a library of 
more than 118,000 volumes. The James Simpson 
Theatre, in the building, provides an auditorium 
for lectures and other functions. 

A unique exhibit, occupying an entire hall, is 
the famous Races of Mankind series of sculptures 
in bronze and stone, representing types of the 
principal living peoples in all parts of the world, 
These are the work of the noted sculptor Malvina 
Hoffman. Complementing this series is the Hall 
of the Stone Age in which types of prehistoric 
men, from the Chellean period (about 250,000 
years ago) down to the dawn of history (about 
6,000 B. C.) are restored, life-size, in dioramas de- 
Picting scenes and activities of their times. The 
Department of Anthropology includes also excep- 
tionally extensive archaeological and ethnological 
collections representative of the Indians of North, 
Central and South America; ancient Egypt, 


Oriental 


Officials of the Institution 


Babylonia, Etruria and Rome; China, Tibet, and 
other parts of Asia; Africa; and the various island 
groups of the South Pacific. 

Field Museum is the first general natural history 
museum to give to the science of botany attention 


and space comparable to that of other depart-_— 


ments. Its botanical exhibits, occupying five large 
halls, give a general idea of the plant world, its 
range of forms, and its relation to human life. In 
the Hall of Plant Life is a display of characteristic 
forms of plants from the lowest minute species 
such as bacteria and algae (represented as they 
would be seen through a microscope) to the highest 
forms reproduced in meticulous detail as they 
appear in life. A feature of this hall is a ae 
diorama reproducing part of an alpine meadow in 
the Rocky Mountains with its characteristic vege- 
tation. Two halls are devoted to plant economics 
(food plants, palms, and plant materials used in 
industry), and two to woods (North American, 
and foreign). 

The Department of Geology’s exhibits are classi- 
fied in two groups, one illustrating the scientific, 
the other the economic and industrial relations of 
mineral products of the earth. The department is 
especially -notable also for its great hall of 
paleontology, and for possession of the most com- 
Plete collection of meteorites in the world. In the 
division of paleontology, in addition to a large and 
important collection of fossil skeletons of pre- 
historic animals, there is an extensive series of 
large mural paintings by Charles R. Knight show- 
ing these extinct creatures as scientific research in- 
dicates they must have appeared in life, and several 
three-dimensional exhibits restoring important 
species in life-size. .There is also a large exhibit 
representing in life-size a section of a forest of 
the Coal Age. 

Exhibits in the Department of Zoology include a 
classified series where each important animal can 
be found in its proper place; special habitat groups 
of the animals of different countries showing their 


habits and natural surroundings; and preparations 


of animals or parts of animals to illustrate facts, 
and theories, about them in their relation to each 
other and to man. The habitat groups are outstand- 
ing in number and variety, interest and beauty. 
Five entire halls are devoted to these, and others 
are in preparation. The largest, Carl E. Akeley 
Memorial hall, devoted to African game animals, 
contains the principal taxidermic masterpieces of 
the well-known naturalist and sculptor for whom 
it is named. Among the groups in the hall of 
Asiatic animals is one of giant pandas, containing 
the first specimens of this animal ever to reach 
the United States or to be obtained by_ white 
hunters (they were collected in 1928 by Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit Roosevelt, while 
leading a Field Museum expedition). Other halls 


are devoted to groups illustrating the ecology of 


North and South American mammals, marine 
mammals. and birds. ae 

Admission is always free to children; to adults 
Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays; 
the entrance fee is 25 cents. Hours 9 A. M. to 4 
P. M. in November, December, January and Feb- 
ruary; 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. in March, April, Sep- 
tember and October; 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. in May, 
June, July and August, : 


Institute 


Source: An Official of the Organization 


The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago is a research laboratory for the investiga- 
tion of the early human career, which is now 
believed «to have occurred in the ancient Near 
East, the region folded like a horse shoe around 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The Institute operates from its American head- 
quarters at the University, where it carries on a 
series of researches fed by the foreign investigations 
of its 12 field expeditions now operating along a 
front of some 3,500 miles, from the southern 
shores of the Black Sea on the north, eastward to 
Southern Persia (Persepolis), thence to Northeast 
Africa on the west and the Upper Nile on the 
south. 

Somewhat east of its earliest course the Nile 
drainage began to cut a channel which finally 
deepened and expanded into the present Nile 
Valley. Along this later Nile the Institute’s Survey 
discovered a stretch of over 60 miles of former Nile 
bed (now dry) some 60 feet in depth, and at the 
bottom of this gravel bed they found stone imple- 
ments wrought by the hands of man and marking 
the advent of man in Egypt. The age of thete 
implements—Pleistocene—go back to the beginning 


‘of the European Ice Age, and are therefore the 


oldest human implements yet found in the Near 
East. They may date, the Survey says, anywhere 
from several hundred thousand to a million years 
ago. It was in the Nile Valley that the earliest 
known society arose at the dawn of civilization. 

The oldest centers of early civilization in West- 
ern Asia were along the east end of the Highland 
Zone (the zone extends from the Aegean Sea east- 
ward and southeastward to Persia), 
Babylonia and Syria. 


. 


and in 


In the Institute headquarters there is a series. 


of five exhibition halls in which are displayed 
representative collections of objects from the field, 
some acquired by purchase but most of them 
drawn from the Institute’s field expeditions. 
These and the study collections, which together 
formerly constituted the Haskell Oriental Mu- 


seum, so named from its original location, have 


now become the Oriental Institute Museum. In 
the basement are the preparator’s shops, together 
with photographic and photostatic laboratories, 
and also abundant space for housing and organiz- 
ing the material constantly accumulating from 
the field excavations. 

There is a roll of the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, and many Arabic and other manuscripts, 


other days — 
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Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 


Source: An Official 


The library art gallery and_botanical gardens, 
founded by the late Henry E. Huntington, are 
located on his 200 acre estate at San Marino, near 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; 

Among the treasures of the library are: 

The Gundulf Bible, 11th-century manuscript 
Bible. 

The Ellesmere manuscript of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, made about 1400. 

The Gutenberg Bible [Mainz, about 1450-55], 
first printed Bible and the earliest extant book 
produced with movable type in Europe. 

The first book printed in the English language, 
The Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye. Printed 
at Bruges, by Caxton & Mansion in 1475. 

The Traveling Library of Sir Thomas Egerton 
(1540?-1617), founder of the Bridgewater House 
Library; 44 classics in a box designed to carry 


them, u 
A “first folio’ of Shakespeare’s plays, printed in 
623 


Poems of Robert Burns, Edgar Allan Poe, and 
Rudyard Kipling, in the handwriting of the 
authors. é 

Christopher Columbus’ ‘‘Book of Privileges’’ 
granted to him by King Ferdinand and Queen 
Isabella of Spain as a reward for his discovery of 
the New World, with marginal notes in his hand- 
writing [Seville, 1502]. 3 

The ‘‘Richard King Portolano,’’ about 1502, one 
of thé earliest maps showing a portion of the 
American continent. 

THe only known copy of the first pinted collec- 
tion of the laws of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
printed at Cambridge, 1648. 

Benjamin Franklin’s Autobidgraphy in his own 
handwriting. 

Letter by George III, written in 1782, disclaim- 
ing all responsibility for granting independence 
to the American colonies. 

There are two vaults equipped with every known 
device for the protection and preservation of their 
contents—the rare books and manuscripts. The 
former vault contains approximately 140,000 items, 


San Diego, Calif., 
; Source: An Official 


The San Diego, Calif., Fine Arts Gallery, which 
dates from 1926, has a permanent collection valued 
at $1,500,000. First emphasis is placed upon 
‘contemporary American art and second upon Old 
Master paintings. Old Asiatic arts are receiving 
an ever-growing sponsorship. The Gallery’s col- 
lection is most distinguished in its collection of 
Old Masters. The old Spanish painting, together 
with the contemporary work of Spain, is second 
only in this country, to that of the Hispanic 
Society of America, in New York City. Included 
is the portrait of the Marques de Sofraga, by 
Goya, as fine as any Goya in the world. The three 

| Zurbarans already owned, and a fourth one which 
will eventually come into the permanent collection, 
comprise the second feature in San Diego. These 
paintings are: the very early St. Jerome and the 
still-life-with-fruit, in purest Spanish spirit; the 
somewhat later portrait of the artist’s daughter; 
and the Madonna with Infant St. John, of 1653, 
this latest picture revealing the influence of 
Italians and others. A third gem in the old 
Spanish section is the so-called ‘‘Portrait of a 
Young Soldier,’’ attributed to the Velasquez of 
about 1628.| The modern Spanish paintings have 
special significance from such work as: ‘‘Elvira 
and Tiberio,’’ by de.Caviedes; ‘‘Blanche,’’ by 
Pedro Pruna; and several examples by the brothers 
de Zubiaurre. 


of the Institution 


the latter about 1,000,000 letters and documents. 
The great majority of the rare books and manu- 
scripts were collected by Mr, Huntington between 
1907 and 1927, The reference collection numbers 
nearly 100,000 volumes. ? 

The collections center on English and American 
history and literature, but an exception to this 
generality is the group of nearly 5,400 incunabula 
(books printed between 1450-1500), the eighth 
largest in existence. The group of English im- 
prints before 1641 numbers over 11,000 volumes. 

The principal collection in the Art Gallery is a 
representative group of 18th century British paint- 
ings, including characteristic works in portraiture 
and landscape. Among the cayvases exhibited are 
10 by Gainsborough, 9 by Reynolds, 11 by Romney, 
3 by Lawrence, and one or more by each of the 
following artists. Constable, Copley, Cotes, Crome, 
Highmore, Hogarth, Hoppner, Hudson, Kneller, 
Malton, Peters, Raeburn, Ramsay, Shee, Stuart, 
Turner, West, and Wilson. Thomas Gainsbor- 
ough’s “The Blue Boy,’’ Sir Joshua Reynold’s 
“Mrs. Siddons os the ‘Tragic Muse,’’’ and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s ‘‘Pinkie’’ are in the Gallery. 

Other portraits by Reynolds include Diana, Vis- 
countess Crosbie; Jane, Countess of Harrington; 
Lavinia, Countess Spencer, and Viscount Althorp; 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. Gainsborough 
is further represented by ‘‘The Cottage Door,”’ 
and portraits of Juliana, Lady Petre; Karl Fried- 
rich Abel; Mrs. John Meares; and Mrs. Henry 
Beaufoy. Several fine Romneys are here: Pene- 
lope Lee Acton, Mr. Jeremiah Milles, Mrs. Jere- 
miah Milles, and Lady Hamilton in a straw hat. 
There is one Hoppner, Isabella, Marchioness of 
Hertford, and one Constable, ‘‘View on the Stour 
near Dedham.’’ ‘‘Master William Blair’ is one of 
two portraits in the collection by Raeburn. 

In the collections are many objects of art, minia- 
tures, furniture, porcelains, panels, bronzes, sculp- 
ture, tapestries. 

The Botanical Gardens contain 50,000 plants. 

The Desert Plant Garden contains 25,000 -rep- 
resentatives of 1200 varieties. 


Fine Arts Gallery 
of the Institution 


(Among the Old Masters both.the Dutch and 
the Flemish collections already have significance. 
Outstanding for the Dutch are: paintings by 
Rembrandt, Frans Hals, Van Huysum and Heir- 
onymus Bosch. The following with distinction 
and beauty represent Flemish: D. Bouts, ‘The 
Master of Frankfort,’’ Rubens. and Van Dyck. 

Also, the Gallery's collection of contemporary 
French painting is worthy, as far as it goes, with 
highly representative works by such as Henri- 
Matisse, Othon Friesz, Signac, de Toulouse Lau- 
trec, Jacques Villon and Andre Derain. 

Of the earlier men, the following, as represented: 
Albert P. Ryder, Winslow Homer, John H. Twacht-- 
man, Robert Henri, Mary Cassatt and Emil J. 
Carlsen. Of the present-day men, the following 
add real distinction: Guy Pene du Bois, Charles 
Burchfield, Henry V. Poor, Maurice Sterne and 
Frederic Taubes, 

Among the contemporary Californians, we should 
Fare tk es Bt cinta Gaw, Ejnar Hansen, 

arence d inkle, verett Gee J 
Charles Reiffel. scone 

In the room of old Asiatic arts, certain exhibits 
stand out preeminently: a colossal head of Buddah, 
in cast iron covered with gold leaf, dating from 
the 12th century and coming from a central 
Chinese cave. Of unusual quality, too, ista collec- 
tion of old Korean, glazed pottery, collected in the 
80’s by the late Dr. Horace N. Allen, of Toledo. 


Mint Museum of Art 


Source; An Official of the Institution 


The Mint Museum of Art, Charlotte, N. C., is a 
rebuilt structure, in Eastover Park. It was the first 
mint in the United States, established in 1835. At 
that time the Southern Appalachian Region was 
the only gold mining area in this country. 

Thomas A. Edison came to Charlotte in 1901 to 
look into the subject of gold in the South. He 
worked in the building for two years, making 
experiments in the process of separating gold from 
ore by means of electricity, but he became dis- 
couraged because he found that gold did not exist 
in sufficient quantity to warrant the kind of 
operations in which he was interested. 

The Museum has a promising beginning of a 


permanent collection of art objects. A fe 
paintings are listed as follows: under ape 
Child,’ by Francesco Granacci; ‘‘Queen Char- 
lotte,”” by Allan Ramsay; ‘‘Woman in Black,” by 
John W. Alexander; ‘‘Quiet Corner,” by John W. 
Alexander, “The Galden Hour,’’ by William Hart: 

Stone House, Old Lyme, Conn.,’’ by Childe Has- 
sam; ‘‘The Baptism of Virginia Dare,” by George 
Ade; “‘Spring,’’ by Bolton Jones, and a portrait of 
Flora Macdonald, gift of friends of the museum. | 
The eagle from the facade of the old building has ~ 
been restored by Mrs, S. B. Alexander and is held 
ae oo es museum’s poeigers treasures.: | 

ary is growing. er re freq 

lectures and loan exhibitions. bf a rere 
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Bourne Whaling Museum, New Bedford, Mass. . 


Source: Officials of the Institution | 


The Bourne Whaling Museum of the Old Dart- 
mouth Historical Society, in New Bedford, Mass., 
was founded by Miss Emily H. Bourne, as a 
Memorial to her father, the late Jonathan Bourne, 
one of the most successful whaling merchants. In 
the Museum is the largest model in the world, that 
of his favorite vessel, the Lagoda. 

Among the exhibits the crew list of the 
Whaleship Acushnet, which bears the name of 
Herman Melville, who gathered experience for 

‘Moby Dick”’ on the voyage, He was 21 years old. 
The ship hailed from Fair Haven, Capt. Valentine 
a: She cleared from New Bedford, Dec. 30, 


In the Museum are models of other whaling 
ships, frigates and other craft; articles made from 
whalebone; ship figure heads; whale’s teeth; skull 
of a sea elephant; model of a Chinese junk; bone 
lantern; whale ivory and bone canes: sled made of 
whale bone. 

Also in the Museum is a London-made British 
drum captured at the Battle of Bunker Hill. The 
drummer had been killed by an American soldier. 
The drum was given to a drummer boy from Rhode 


Island, Levi Smith. Repaired and restored it 
was the legacy of the late Israel Smith, who was of 
a line identified with the martial music of many 
Wats. Smith was the director, in the Civil War, 
of the 33d Massachusetts Regiment band, the—— 
favored musical organization of General Sherman 
and Abraham Lincoln. It was this band, made up 
largely of New Bedford musicians, that’ ascended 
Lookout mountain and played The Star Spangled 
Banner from the crest after the battle ended. The 
echoes were heard in Chattanooga, three miles 
away. 

Another treasure of the museum is a pitcher 
with a portrait of the ship Rebecca, built by 
Colonel George Claghorn who built the Constitu- 
tion. It is claimed for the Rebecca she is the 
first vessel to make a whaling voyage in the 
Pacific. The picture of the ship on the pitcher is 
in colors, On the opposite side is a picture of 
the tomb of Washington under which is the 
inscription ‘‘Washington in Glory,’’ ‘America in 
Tears,” “A Man Without Example, A_ Patriot 
Without Reproach.’’ The pitcher bears the name 
1 of Gilbert Russell. 


The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va. 
: Officials of the Institution 


Source: 


The Mariners’ Museum, Newport News. Va., 
a@ tract of nearly 1,000 acres which includes Lake 
Maury, formed by damming an estuary (Waters 
Creek) of the James River. The museum was 
founded by Archer Milton Huntington and was 
chartered (June 2, 1930). The park and lake are 
stocked and are a game sanctuary. 

The collection of books for a maritime library 
and of maritime exhibits was inaugurated and a 
fireproof building erected. ~ . 

A model-making shop equipped with modern 
tools was installed at the Museum. The output of 
this shop now on display at the Museum consists of 
models of Fulton’s Clermont; Tug John Twohy, Jr.; 
Morgan Liner El Sud; Dollar Liner President 
Coolidge; Freight Steamer Agwidale; U. S. Iron- 
clad Monitor; U. S. Frigate Merrimac; C. S. Iron- 
clad Virginia; River Steamer Jamestown, Yacht 
Viking; Confederate blockade runner Hope; Stan- 
dard Oil tanker John D. Archibald; a Confederate 
blockade runner. It is expected that models will 
be made not only of ocean-going vessels, but also 
of lake and river vessels. 

There has been accumulated a sharpie from 
New Haven, a sponge fishing boat from Florida, 
@ sampan, a Tahitian pirogue, a small Dutch 
sailing yacht, a felucca from San Francisco Bay 


fishing boats from Portugal and Spain, a typi 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


The most distinguished Department of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, on Huntington Ave., is the 
Asiatic and the collection of Chinese and Japanese 
sculpture and painting is the’ most important in 
the Occident and outside of Tokyo. Certain pieces 
like the Chinese Dragon Roll of the thirteenth 
century or the ee ue Roll of the same 

riod in Papan are we. nown. 

Perhe Indian collection is, too, probably the most 
distinguished one outside of India. There is a 
smaller but very important collection of the arts 
of the Near East. Many of the objects were ob- 
tained by the Museum’s excavations. The collec- 
tions of the Egyptian Department were obtained 
almost entirely through excavation, especially at 
Gizeh where the Museum has been at work for 
thirty years. Thanks partly to the skill and tact 
of the Curator, Dr. Reisner, and partly to the 
good fortune of having obtained a most fruitful 
Old Kingdom site, the quality of the best pieces 
is on 2 par with those of the Cairo Museum, and 
in_ actual quality, pipe ahead of any other 
collection outside of Cairo. The majority of the 
pieces in the Classical Collection go back to the 
early years of the Museum when it was especially 
active in that field. A few, like the two fourth 
century heads, the Eros Relief, the Chryseléphan- 
tine Statuette, and the Gold Bowl would equal in 
importance anything in the Acropolis Museum. 

There is a large and growing Department of 
Textiles, especially strong in the French and 
Flemish Art of the Middle Ages, and in Asiatic and 
Peruvian Textiles. It is constantly used by 
students of Design and by workers in modern 


Yankee whaleboat made by Beetle of New Bed- ~ 
ford, a Chesapeake Bay log canoe and a 50-ft. 
“‘bugeye’’; an Indian war canoe from Vancouver, 
and other wood canoes, kayaks and dugouts from 
the West Indies, Canada, Florida and other lo- 
calities. 

Bronze and iron cannon and small arms are well 
represented, as are swords, cutlasses, knives, 
boarding hatches and pikes. 

The navigational instruments include astrolabes, 
cross staffs, various forms of quadrants and sex- 
tants, compasses, barometers, hour glasses, watches, 
clocks and chronometers. 

The hand tools used by ship carpenters, coopers, 
riggers, sail makers, rope makers and chronometer 
makers illustrate the great changes which have 
occurred in a relatively short time when these tools 
are compared with the modern equipment of ship- | 
yards and of the makers of auxiliaries. 

Sailors’ handiwork is well represented and in- 
cludes a large collection of scrimshaw, said to be 
one of the few forms of decoration which originated 
in this country. 

The influence of the sea is illustrated by ship 
decorated china, postage stamps, medals, coins and 
paper money. 

There is a large collection of ships figure heads. 


textiles seeking information and inspiration. The 
Department of Decorative Arts contains sculptures 
furniture, and minor arts, from the beginning 0; 
the Middle Ages to the present day. Its best 
known display, however, is probably the series 
of American Period Rooms of the seventeenth to — 
the early nineteenth century. There are also other 
fine Period Rooms, French and English, and a 
very important collection of English and American 
silver. Among the latter are many famous pieces 
by Paul Revere. \ 

The Print Department is one of the most active 
in the Museum. It has the most extensive and 
important collection of prints in the United States, 
and its study rooms are constanly in use. One of 
the largest Departments and most active is that 
of Western Painting. It contains important pieces — 
of the artists of all the important schools from 
the early Sienese and Florentine to the present 
day. Certain pictures like Velazquez’ Infanta with 
the Dwarf, et Greco’s Fray Paravicino, Van der 
Weyden’s St. Luke Drawing the Virgin, Rem- 
brandt’s St. John, Ambrogia Lorenzetti’s Madon- 
na, Canaletto’s great View of Venice, Gaugin’s’ 
Que Sommes-Nous?, and Renoir’s Bal a Bougival 
make the Department a place of pilgrimage. The 
European section is especially strong in the French, 
nineteenth century. The American collection is 
particularly distinguished in the work of Copley 
and Stuart, and other Colonial portrait painters. 
The Athenaeum portraits of Washington and 
Martha Washington by Gilbert Stuart are per- 
haps the most popular in the Museum. Among 
the later Americans, the best represented are 
Whistler, Sargent and Winslow Homer. a‘ 


Source: 


; The Worcester Art Museum was founded in 1896 

_ by Stephen Salisbury. : ; , 

- “The permanent collections contain selections of 
European, American and Asiatic art of all periods. 
They are notably strong in paintings of the Italian, 

xs French, Spanish and American Schools. Painting, 

- seulpture and decorative arts of Egypt, Mesopo- 

tamia and the ancient East, and of Classical and 
_ Mediseval times are also represented, as well as 

- the art of Asia and the Near East. Separate de- 

partments are maintained for the study and dis- 
_ play of prints and engravings, textiles, metalwork, 
“glass and domestic crafts. A 

‘The Library of the Museum contains over 12,000 
books and periodicals on art and related subjects 

_ which may be consulted by the public. It also 
contains a loan collection of about 27,000 mounted 
photographs and 16,000 lantern slides covering 
subjects in art—architecture, sculpture, painting 
and minor arts—history and travel, and exhibitions 
for elementary and secondary schools. 


a 
ae The School of the Worcester Art Museum occu- 


Source: 


The Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H., 
contains the Howe collection of early American 
a ‘antiques—furniture, household accessories, pot- 
‘tery and glass, textiles; pewters and rugs, bed- 
spreads, table cloths, shawls, needlework. 
_ Household utensils on exhibition include a Con- 
necticut oven; tin hot dish cover; iron boiling pot 
_ for doughnuts; two brass kettles; copper warming 


cales; two yarn-winders or ‘‘niddy-nodders’’. 
__ There are 276 glass cup plates; also collections of 
_ early American glass, chiefly of the pressed va- 


_, rhe National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa was 
_ founded by the Marquis of Lorne, Governor-General 
_ of the Dominion, in 1880, and was organized in its 
present form under a Board of Trustees in 1913. 
Its purposes are: to build up as representative as 
possible a collection of the art of all periods; and 
to encourage and cultivate correct artistic taste 
and Canadian public interest in the fine arts. 
Continual additions to the collection in the past 
hirty years have helped to fulfil the first func- 
jon. The collection includes works by the follow- 
ing artists: Italian—three Giottesque panels, 
stucco statuette by_Desiderio da Settignano, Neri 
- di Bicci, Giovanni Bellini, Botticelli, Piero de Co- 
simo, Cariani, Sebastiano del Piombo, Montagna, 
Ww Andrea del Sarto, Bronzino, Moroni, Vero- 
ese (3), Titian, Tintoretto (3), Canaletto (4) Pa- 
ini, Luca Giordano, Baldrighi; Netherlands and 
erman—Van Scorel, Solomon Van Ruysdael; Jan 
evens, Anthony More (2), Jan Prevost, Rubens 
(2), Van Dyck (2), Rembrandt, Lucas Cranach the 
Elder, Bartel Beham, de Bruyn; Spanish—El Greco, 
Ribera, Murillo, Goya; Frenech—Claude, Chardin, 
_ Perroneau, Corot (3) Millet, Boudin, Cottet, Degas, 
Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, Cézanne: British—14th 
Pay Primitive, Hans Eworth, Lely, Hogarth, 
Kneller, Ramsay, Reynolds 3 Hoppner, Gains- 
orough (2), Morland, Crome (2), Romley, Beechey, 
ynstable, Turner (2), Bonington, Etty, Holman 
Hunt, Millais, Leighton, Brangwyn, McEvoy, John, 
[cTaggart, Orpen, Lavery and others. 
The collection of Canadian painting, sculpture, 
Satine arts is the most complete in existence. 
National Gallery is also entrusted with the 
e of the Canadian War Memorials Collection, 
mprising over one thousand works, mainly by 
sal and British artists. 
The Department of Prints and Drawings con- 


Worcester, Mass., Art Museum 
An Official of the Institution ' 


ies the Salisbury House at 24 
Recently reorganized and operated under the direct 
supervision of the Museum, the School now offers a 
general course in fine and commercial art. The 
curriculum is designed to develop the individual 
creative ability of the student and provide him 
with technical proficiency in the various media of 
art expression. Special emphasis is laid upon 
current commercial and industrial problems with a 
view to making the student, as rapidly as possible, 
a self-sustaining member of the community. 

Among the religious paintings in the Muse 
acquired in 1938, is the Man of Sorrows raise 
from the tomb and supported by two angels. 
representation is the familiar one associated in the 
late middle ages with the legend of the Vision of 


Highland Street. 


Thes, 


Saint Gregory and which was in constant demand ~ 


for objects of special prayer and indulgence. 

The Museum has participated since 1932 in the 
excavation of the ancient city of Antioch and the 
vicinity. 


Currier Gallery of Art 


An Official of the Institution 


ward Ho!, Minerva, etc. 

English pie-crust plates and platters; English 
printed-ware cups and saucers. 

The collection of Mrs. C. H. Greenleaf contain- 
ing pilates, cups, saucers, etc., from several Eng- 
lish firms including Staffordshire, Venus Wedge- 
wood Co., Lowestoft, Hanley of Staffordshire, Shel- 
ton of Staffordshire, Copeland and Garrett, 
Adams, Burslem Staffordshire, Josiah Wood, King- 
weston Gloucestershire Riley, Bristol, John and 
George Rogers, 
18th or early 19th Century. 

Among the paintings are examples of Copley, 
Sargent, Raeburn, Stuart, Clays, a-Tadema, 
Isabey, Bonheur, Bougereau, Corot, Cuyp, Dau- 
bigny, Gainsborough, Inness, Schreyer, Wyant, 

lem. 

Etchings and engravings, Chinese prints, Goya 
block prints, sculptures, bronzes, carvings, Ameri- 
can Indian relics, tapestries, vases, weapons, med- 
als, and coins, are shown. 


The National Gallery of Canada 


BY Source: Officials of the Institution 


tains some fine examples of the great Italian, 
Netherlands, German, French and English schools 
of engraving from their beginnings to present 
times, and drawings and watercolors by various 
masters of the same schools, including such ar- 
tists as Raphael, Bassano, Jan Brueghel, El- 
sheimer, Goya, Claude, Watteau, Daumier, and 
Ree ees F 

0 discharge its second function, the National 
Gallery has evolved a system of loan exhibitions 
which cover the Dominion from coast to coast. 


usually lent for a year, and the only expense to 


the borrower is the cost of transferring the pictures 


circulates in the chief cities exhibitions of B 1 
and foreign works, brought to Canada for thet 
purpose. These activities have contributed to a 


continuous growth of interest in art in ‘Canada, 


resulting in the development. of new ar i 
and art associations in ain tae Bee 
minion. 

Another important branch of the National 
lery’s work is the management of exhibitiohe oF 
Canadian art in other countries. Collections ha: 
been shown at the British Empire Exhibition (19 
and 1925), at the Musée du Jeu de Paume in P; 


aris: 


and others—mostly of the late 


The National Gallery also | 
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(1927), in South Africa, New Zealand and Australia 


(1936-9), and, perhaps the most comprehensiye 
all, “A Century of Canadian Art’? at the 
Gallery, London, in 1938. For the New 
World's Fair, 1939, the National Gallery ar: 
a series of exhibitions of contemporary. work 

the art societies of the Dominion. ene 


" Jouyenet); 
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Albright Art Gallery 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Albright Art Gallery and the Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fine Arts Academy are under the same corporate 
ownership. The gallery is noted for its sculpture, 
including the original Lehmbruck Kneeling Wom- 
an; a 10th century Cambodian Buddha Nagha; 
Rodin’s Age of Bronze; Emil A. Bourdelle’s Vir- 
23 of Alsace; and Ivan Mestrovic’s Innocentia, a 

ugo Slav work. 

Among the paintings are Madonna and Child, 
by Luca Della Robbia; Gabriel Manigault, by Gil- 
bert Stuart; Mrs. Gabriel Manigault, by Gilbert 
Stuart; Femme Cousant, by Berthe Morisot; Head 
of a Woman by Thomas Couture; Eleanor Jean 
and Anna, by George Bellows; Sycamores, by 
Daniel Garber; Boy and Angel, by Abbott H. 
Thayer; The Wedding, by Gari Melchers: Deux 
Danseuses en Jupes Vertes, by Edgar Degas: 
Promenade Au Bood de la mer, by Paul Gaugin: 
Algerian Girl, by Edy Le Grand, Dr. Stresemann, 
by Augustus John; The Sisters, by Giovanni 
Romegnola. A Gobelin tapestry shows Diana 
persuading Meleager to present the Boar’s Head to 
Atalanta. 

The Academy has set aside a particular room 
in the ey Art Gallery dedicated to the con- 
tinuous display of contemporary art. Special do- 


nations are being obtained which will form a 

“gy halle haa Eat tt used over a period 
& collection r 

the best work of these times. aban 


It is realized that such a room will succeed in-—— 


its purpose only if it is understood from “th 
beginning that its collection is experimental. Pur- 
chases are ‘‘on probation’ and will be looked 
upon as subject to exchange, sale or other dis- 
posal according to the dictates of the room's 
administrators. No restrictive regulations will be 
considered desirable where they may prove em- 
barrassing in later years. Indeed the whole worth 
of such a room will depend on recognition of the 
fact that buying in the modern field can succeed 
only when flexibility of movement is assured and 
rectification of error is possible. 

The Academy conducts a professional art school 
which has reached thousands of young people and 
started many well-known artists on their artistic 
careers. It has furnished hundreds of talented 
men and women for the advertiing agencies of 
this and other cities. It has furnished about 85% 
of the teaching force of the public school drawing 
departments of the city. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Source: An Official of the Institution 


The Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, in Richmond, 
opened to the public on Jan. 16, 1936, is located 
on the R. E. Lee Camp Soldiers’ home grounds. 
Among the founders was the late John Barton 
Payne who gave money and his collections of 
pictures, etchings, books, furniture, and carvings. 

Among the paintings in the permanent collection 
in the museum are: 

Holy Family (Andrea del Sarto); Landscape and 
Cattle (Nicolaas Berchem); Portrait of a Scholar 
(Ferdinand Bol); Pocahontas (Richard N. Brooke); 
Grand Canal Venice (Antonio G. Canaletto); Wind 
in the East (Emil Carlsen); Hilda Spong (William 
M. Chase); Crossing the Stream (Walter Clark); 
Portrait.of a Lady (Claudio Coello). . 

Lord Spencer (John Singleton Copley); Interior 
of Kitchen (Jacob Carnelis Delff); James Barbour 
(Chester Harding); Looking Into the Little South 
Room (Childe Hassam); Separate Portraits of 
John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, Henry W. Long- 
fellow, Daniel Webster, Mrs. Lucy Page White- 
head, the Bryan family, Mrs. John Barton Payne, 
Philip P. Barbour and the artist (G. P. A. Healy); 
deal veces (Cornelis Janssens: Janssens van 
Ceulen). 

Landscape (H. Bolton Jones); Ecce Homo (Jean 
Sylvan Landscape (William Keith); 
Evelyn Byrd (Sir Godfrey Kneller); Portrait of a 
Gentleman (Nicholas de Largilliere); Lord Byron 
ar Thomas Lawrence); Portrait of a Lady (Sir 

eter Lely); Judge Payne; Madonna of the Rappa- 
hannock; the Last Supper (Gari Melchers); Be- 
trayal of Christ (Adam F. van der Meulen). 

Isle in the Seine (Claude Monet) adoration of the 
Shepherds; Adoration of the Magi_ (Murillo) } 
Italian Landscape (Gaspard Poussin); Madonna 0 
the Cherries (Raibolini); Magdalen (Guido Reni) F 
Lady Doubleday (Sir Joshua Reynolds); Rescue 0 


St. Catherine (Peter Paul Rubens); Italian Sea- 
port (Claude Vernet); Gentleman With a Gold- 
headed Can (Gilbert Stuart). There are two por- 
traits by Thomas Sully. 

The Museum presents loan exhibitions, lectures, 
and other activities. 

There are local associations which are organiza- 
tion members of the Museum, in Alexandria, 
Covington, Danville, Fredericksburg, Lynchburg, 
Newport News, Norfolk, and other places through- 
out Virginia. 3 

The useum has a number of paintings by 
Virginia artists. 

On June 24, 1786, The Academy of Sciences and 
Fine Arts of the United States of America was 
established in Richmond, under the leadership 


of the Chevalier Alexandre Marie Quesnay de — 


Beaurepaire, a young French officer of the 
Colonial armies, and the sponsorship of a large 
group of Virginia’s most illustrious citizens. A 
building was erected and various activities con- 
ducted for two years, after which, the Chevalier 
de Beaurepaire returning to Revolutionary France, 
it languished. 


On January, 1817, a Museum of Art and Natural | 


Science was established, with the consent of the 
Virginia Legislature, on what is now Capitol 
Square, Richmond, under the leadership of James 


Worrell, a Virginia portrait painter, and Richard: 


Lorton, and the sponsorship of a group of promi- 
nent citizens. A building was erected and for 
five years there was activity in the assembling 
of a collection of art and curiosities. After 1822, 
this activity became more casual, eventually lan- 
guishing, and later, the collection was dispersed at 


a public sale, some of it passing to the Valentine — 


family, who have preserved it in the Valentine 
Museum. 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 


Source: An Official of the Organization 


The Brooklyn Museum on Eastern Parkway at 


' Washington Avenue (Brooklyn Museum—Eastern 


._ schools. There are s 


“a 


Parkway Station of the I.R.T.) is a general art 
museum arranged historically and geographically 
to illustrate the art products of the cultures of 
the world. The collection of American Indian art 
covers South, Central and North American tribes; 
the arts of primitive cultures represent Pacific 
Ocean cultures and Africa; the collections of 
ancient art:include an Egyptian collection, one 
of the three best in this country as well as 
Assyrian, Greek and Roman material; the medieval 
department includes both Byzantine and western 
Buropean objects; the Renaissance collection il- 
lustrates the chief schools of Italy; the department 
of contemporary art has one of the most compre- 
hensive eae a of apa oe pena 
and a se 
ee here eet es of by 
rints, sculpture and Orien rom na, 
aie qridies and the near East. Free concerts, 
moving pictures and art courses are offered. The 
Museum is open daily from 10 to 5, Sundays 1 to 6. 


Admission 25 cents to adults and 10 cents to chil- 
dren on Mondays and Fridays; free other days; tree 
on all holidays. 

The Brooklyn Children’s Museum occupies two 
buildings on Brower Park and is accessible from 


the I.R.T., B.M.T., Independent and surface lines. 


In addition to work with school classes, the 
Museum specializes in free playtime activities for 
children in after-school hours, and on week-ends 
and holidays. Museum collections are not so 
much exhibited as placed in the hands of the 
children in shops, studios, playrooms, and on loan 
in homes and schools. Children are encouraged 
and assisted to make their own natural history 
collections on field trips organized by the Museum, 
Fine arts, history, geography, mineralogy and 
biology are the acta) of children’s clubs, sup- 
ported by study col 

tures, moving pictures, a library and other aids to 
educational and recreational work. The Museum 
is open free daily from 10 to 5; Sundays 2 to 5. 


The Institute also operates the Brooklyn Botanic — 


Gardens and offers entertainment and courses of 
instruction at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 


ections, laboratory work, lec~ 


' ‘United Stat 


In the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, in 
Golden Gate Park, there are three rooms contain- 
ing Egyptian, Greek, and Roman art, Two 
Medieval rooms adjoin a series of galleries con- 
taining Italian works of the Renaissance, the 
17th and 18th centuries, Dutch, Flemish and 
- English works of art of these periods are shown 

together. An original 18th century French room, 
~ two galleries containing paintings, tapestries, and 
furniture and early German porcelain, and an 
_ Empire room are in the series, followed by five 
- rooms containing English and early American 
furniture and furnishings. : : 

In the west wing is shown the California ma- 
_- terial. Prints in the entrance gallery serve as an 
introduction to the early history, geography, and 
cultural background of the State, Four interiors 


- Opened Jan. 1935 in Veterans’ Building, 14 
galleries; sponsored by San Francisco Art Associa- 
_ tion; supported by privale contributions. 
_ The San Francisco Museum of Art, 14 galleries, 
- owns large collections, prints and drawings, 
_ principally modern European and American; col- 
ection of paintings, by contemporary . Western 
_ artists, also by contemporary European and Eastern 
American. 


“f ground of some phase of modern art is presented. 
_ _ Important exhibitions organized by the Museum: 
_ Evolution of Landscape Painting from 15th Cen- 

tury Through 19th; Paintings, Drawings, Prints 


The Museum of Natural History is connected 
_ with the University of Oregon, in Eugene. It has 
collections relating to geology, botany, zoology and 
anthropology. 
__ Included in the Condon Museum of Geology is 
Material from the John Day fossil beds in central 
Oregon; collections of minerals arranged accord- 
_ ing to the Dana classifications; an educational set 
ks and minerals, given by the U. S. Geological 
»y; Suites of fossils, both vertebrate and in- 
ebrate, from various regions in the western 
t of the American continent; a complete skele- 
nm of the saber-tooth tiger from the Rancho La 


pottery collection is one of the best in the 
It contains hundreds of specimens of 
aM of modern work. The collection of 
other types of Indian weaving are represented. The 
et collection of several hundred items makes 
ssible a survey of the entire field, since very few 
types of basketry are not included: 
__ ‘The wood carver’s art of the Alaska and British 
umbia Indians is well represented as is the 
eadwork of the Plains and Great Lakes tribes. 
nother outstanding collection is that of mod- 
Indian Pueblo water colors, probably the 
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M. H. de Young Memorial Museum, San Francisco 
~ Source: Officials of the Institution it 


San Francisco Museum of Art 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


Museum of Natural History, Eugene, Ore. 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


a Denver Art Museum 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


Lg) 


illustrate milieux of the first four decades after 
the gold rush. The entire state was canvassed for 
material to provide furniture (with original up- 
holstery), draperies, rugs and bric-a-brac for these 
four period rooms, which range from 1850 to 
1885. There is an extensive collection of cos- 
tumes worn by California women of these periods. 
The remaining rooms of the wing are devoted to 
19th century paintings, ship models, arms an 

armor, fire engines, and articles for transporta- 
tion. 

In the northeast wing is shown Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Alaskan and Indian material, and also 
ethnographical collections from India, Tibet, 
Oceania, Australia, Java and Bali; musical in- 
struments; textiles; plaster casts and bronze re- 
productions; and the Colonial Dames collection. 


tecture and Its Sources; Paintings and Drawings 
by Paul Cezanne. The Museum offers to San 
Francisco in addition exhibitions from The 
Museum of Modern Art in New York and. other 
exhibitions of special interest in its field. 

Free lectures are given Sunday afternoons and 
Wednesday evenings, additional lectures and 
gallery talks according to exhibitions. Courses and 
classes on art subjects are given from time to 
time at a nominal registration fee. A course in 
art appreciation initiated by a Carnegie grant, 
continues. An extension program of prepared ex- 
hibitions of color reproductions is sent through 
Northern California, also established under 
Carnegie grant. Art is presented as a normal 
knowledge and. privilege for ordinary intelligent 
pees with a definite influence and place in daily 
iving. 


} f 
by Paul Gauguin; Contemporary Landscape Archi- 
4 


Brea near Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Herbarium has mounted specimens from ‘ 
Oregon and the Pacific Northwest, with several — q 
thousand from the eastern states and the Philip- 
Pines. 

The anthropological collections of the University 
were designated by the Legislature (1935) as the 
Oregon State Museum of Anthropology. The col- 
lections consist of skeletal material and of cultural . 
material from both archeological and contempo- 4 


The Universit; 


rary sources. a er a x 
as about 5, specime: 
vertebrates available for study. nh ns. at 


The Arizona State Museum, ‘a department of 
e University of Arizona, in Tucson,, was estab- 
das a Territorial Museum in 1893 and was 
talled in a separate building in 1935, with the 
artment of Anthropology of the University in 
e same building. ~ ~ 
~The Museum is chiefly anthropological, stress- 
ng particularly the archaeology and ethnology of 
he Southwest. However, there are historical and 


Arizona State Museum ; 
: Source: Officials of the Institution ; 


natural history materials, There are : 
specimens in the Museum. Guistanding exis x 
and collections include the following: . 
Got RE ea aor gncio’ Boag paintings. 
estern Apache exhibi ; the 
most complete in existence. oe eee 

ng ex! , including a 10-f 
Gry pecune ae ve eit annual ngs. 
ehistoric Southwestern textile, 

and bone work, 5 he oO ae 


. Goya. 
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Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fe, N. M. 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


The Laboratory of Anthropology is an inde- 
Pendent national private institution, incorporatea 
(1927) and located on the Old Santa Fe Trail, 
2 miles distant from the Plaza in Santa Fe, N. M. 
Among its functions is the study, recording, and 
distribution of information regarding the life and 
arts of the Southwest. It is administered by an ad- 
visory board, representing the principal universi- 
ties, museums, and other educational and scientific 
institutions and agencies of America. 

Since Santa Fe is within an area containing 


three ethnic groups, the Indian, the Anglo-Ameri- 
can, and the Spanish-American, it is a particu- 
larly favorable center for investigations into many 


of the basic problems in anthropology and related 


fields which are now engaging scientific attention. 
Most important in the museum’s exhibits are 

the vast collections of Pueblo pottery, Navajo and 

Pueblo textiles, silver, basketry, and the arts and 

crafts of the other tribes, each specimen of which 

has been carefully selected to show some particu- 

ne klar iha the developments of Indian Art in the 
outhwest, 


Texas Memorial Museum, Austin 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


The Texas Memorial Museum on San Jacinto 
Boulevard, Austin, was opened to the public (Jan. 
15, 1939). The directors are the Regents of the 
University of Texas. Exhibits cover anthropology, 
botany, geology, history and zoology. 

The anthropology collections include Sumatran 
household implements, Chinese and Guatemalan 
costumes, bows, arrows and other objects from 
the Goajira Indians of Venezuela, Alaskan baskets, 
fabrics and costumes from India and Bengal, and 
Many collections from other parts of the world. 

The archaeological materials include pottery, 
implements and skeletal material of the Caddo 
and Asinai Indians of East Texas, a wide variety 
of flint implements obtained from the burnt rock 
middens of Central Texas, a collection of Mayan 
pottery and figurines, pottery of the Southwest, 
and numerous other collections from Texas, South 
America, Africa, Italy, and Egypt. 

In the center of the room is a large group burial 
from Lamar County, Texas. In this burial are 
pottery, beads and skeletons of five individuals 
lying in their original positions. 

Seven miniature dioramas show reconstructions 
of the domestic life of the Karankawa, the Ton- 
kawa, the Asinai, the Caddo, Pecos River Shelter 


Dwellers tribes of 
Texas. 

Other exhibits include a bison diorama, a group 
of bison on the high plains of Texas; a fluorescent 
mineral exhibit; Texas vertebrate fossils; in his- 
tory, a collection of Stephen F. Austin materials. 

The first floor of the Museum is devoted to the 
Geological sciences. One entire wall of the main 
room is utilized to display seven large relief maps 
of Texas including adjacent parts of Oklahoma, 
Mexico and New Mexico. 

_The marine life existing during the Cretaceous 
time (Lower Washita) is shown in a large under- 
sea diorama. Other dioramas show five famous oil 
fields of Texas. A three-dimensional model con- 
structed during the Centennial shows Barber’s Hill 
Salt_ Dome. 

Additional displays include paleontological and 
mineralogical collections assembled by the Bureau 
of Economic Geology. Two cases are filled with 
some of the more famous Texas meteorites. Per- 
haps the rarest exhibit is that of the tektites, be- 
lieved by some to be glassy meteorites, the only 
collection of these rare objects obtained-on this 
continent. A unique exhibit is a collection of arti- 
facts and fossil elephant bones from Roberts 
County, Texas. 


and the Comanche Indian 


Minnesota State Historical Society, St. Paul 
Source: Officials of the Institution 


Incorporated and chartered by the first Min- 
nesota territorial legislature (Oct, 1849) the 
Minnesota Historical Society in St. Paul has ac- 
cumulated one of the largest and best historical 
libraries in the West, containing approximately 
197,000 books, pamphlets, and newspaper volumes, 
An important part of the library consists of ma- 
terials on Minnesota history—the most compre- 
hensive collection of its kind in existence. The 
library is strorfg in the general field of Americana, 
particularly in the subjects of the West, the North- 
west and Canada. It has also one of the largest 
collections of genealogical and biographical pub- 
lications in the United States; and_an extensive 
collection of material relating to the Scandinavians 
in the United States, which is supplemented by the 
special library of the Swedish Historical Society of 
America, on permanent deposit with the state 
society. 

In the society’s division of manuscripts is a con- 
stantly growing body of letters, diaries, and other 


documents left by men and women who have played 
some part in the making of Minnesota. Included 
in this unique collection are about a dozen farmers’ 
diaries and the papers of such men as Henry H. 
Sibley, Alexander Ramsey, Lawrence Taliaferro, 
Ignatius Donnelly, Bishop Henry B. Whipple, 
Knute Nelson, John Lind, Dr. William W. Folwell, 
and Representative Charles A. Lindbergh. 
Scarcely less important historically are the 19,500 
bound volumes of Minnesota and other newspapers 
in the society’s library, files extending from the 
first newspaper published in the territory down to 
the present. : 
An historical museum visualizes the conditions 
of life in Minnesota’s past. A log cabin, 14 by 20 


feet, fully furnished with articles characteristic of — 


life on the frontier in the fifties makes realistic 
the living conditions of the period. Of special 
interest are the numerous miniature models of 
scenes and situations illustrative of life on the 
Minnesota frontier. 


’ William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


i Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Ses eis aaa is located on Rockhill Road at 
Atkins Museum of Fine Arts is a 
part thereof. The collection of the Italian School 
of paintings includes Titian, Veronese, Pesellino, 
Tintoretto, Caravaggio, Carl Dolci, Salvator Rosa, 
Guardi and Tiepolo.. The Flemish, Dutch_ and 
German artists are represented by Brueghel, Cran- 
ach, Backer, Van Cleve, Rembrandt, Hobbema, 
Cuyp, Hals, Rubens, Dou, Van Huysum, P. de 
Ring, and Siberechts. Among the Spanish works 
are those of Solano, El Greco, Murillo, Velasquez, 
The French painters are represented by 
Poussin, Claude, Chardin, Boucher, Grenze, Au- 
bry, Robert, Ingres, Boilly, David, Millet, P. de 
‘Chavannes, Courbet, Couture, Carot, Troyon, Dau- 
mier, Schreyer, Boudin, Bouguereau, Pissarro, 
Fantin & Latour, Seurat, Van Gogh. English paint- 
ers in the collections include Gainsborough, Rae- 
burn, Hoppner, Turner, Moreland, Lely. 


. 


American painters in the gallery are Earle, 
Stuart, West, Sully, Copley, Waldo, Morse, Fulton, 
Twachtman, Inness, Fuller. 

The European Period Rooms, showing furniture, 
etc., include Italian-Spanish, Renaissance French 
Regence, English Georgian. 

The department of prints and drawings in- 
cludes examples of Schongauer, Durer, Rem- 
brandt, Mantegna, Goya, Whistler, Meryon, Tie- 
polo, Claude, Canaletto, Van Loo, Piazzetta, Dela- 
croix, Boucher, Sterne. 

In the Department of Decorative Arts there are 
examples of European sculpture, furniture, tex- 
tiles, ceramics and silver. 

Persian and East Indian, Chinese and Japanese 
art are shown, with examples from ancient Greece, 
Egpyt, and Italy. - 

In the American wing there are period rooms. 
The American Indian dioramas feature their 
homes and lives. 


— 


The Buffalo, N. Y., 


; The Buffalo Museum of Science, in Humboldt 
_ Park, was the first to plan and execute its exhibits 
so that they would tell a continuous and related 
story of man’s scientific knowledge; it was the 
; first to pioneer in work with children. It was the 
first museum in the country to devote halls ex- 
clusively to physics and chemistry, to astronomy, 
~ to genetics, and to public health, and it is the 
first to develop such an exhibit of prehistoric and 
primitive peoples as the Hall of Primitive Art. It 
js a pioneer in adult museum education and in 
evening exhibit hours to make the Museum avail- 
able to business people. ; in 
+ Some of the outstanding points for visitors to 
see are: The Transparent Man, the Malvina 


_ fhe Thayer Art Collection, given to the Uni- 
versity of Kansas by the late Mrs. William B. 
Thayer, of Kansas City, Mo., illustrates the de- 
velopment of design in textiles, ceramics, glass- 
ware and costumes. It includes important paint- 
ings of the American school, Chinese and Japanese 
aintings and Japanese prints of exceptional merit. 
‘The collection of textiles includes examples of 
Coptic and Byzantine weavings, Venetian embroi- 
 dery of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 

_ French and Spanish brocades of the seventeenth 


hard 


_ and eighteenth centuries, Chinese tapestries and 


eats... Source: 
_ The John Herron Art Institute, of Indianapolis, 
including an art museum and school in separate 
buildings, was erected in 1906 from funds be- 
queathed by John Herron to the Art Association of 
ndianapolis. That association, organized (1883) 
_ continues to be the controlling and administrative 
organization, composed of officers, a board of di- 
rectors, and a membership of approximately 700 
persons. The museum building, a modified Re- 


? 


_ Permanent collections include tapestries and ar- 
mor; classical art; sculpture and metal work; 
prints; Italian Renaissance paintings; early Ameri- 
can paintings; modern paintings of all schools; 
e@yptian, Japanese, Chinese and Near Eastern art; 
extiles and handicrafts. Two galleries are reserved 
for temporary exhibitions. 
The educational work covers a broad field. Free 
ublic lectures, concerts and entertainments, some 
especially for children, are given Friday evenings, 
is : 


The Western paintings and prints range from 
It alian primitives to the work of modern American 
and European artists. The sculpture includes 
Gothic, Renaissance and modern examples. 
we e collection of American and European de- 
corative arts embraces textiles, furniture, ceramics 
and other objects, and centers about a series of 
ome 16 period rooms fitted with original wood and 
mework from Romanesque times in the early 
‘19th century American period. , 


t 


ie Toledo (Ohio) Museum of Art, founded and 
wed by the late Mr. and Mrs. Edward Drum- 
d Libbey in 1901, is a private corporation con- 
lied by a self-perpetuating board of trustees. 
Temporary quarters were first obtained in a 
lown-town office building, In 1903 the Museum 
jas moved to a two-story residence which was later 
ed by the addition of wings. At this time 
eorge W. Stevens became the first director 
e Museum and continued in that capacity until 
death in 1926. ince 1927 Mr. Blake-More 
win has been director. In 1912 the Museum 
ed into a new building, made possible through 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


Thayer Art Museum, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
; Source: Officials of the Institution 


The Cleveland Museum of Art 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


Toledo Museum of Art 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


Museum of Science 


Hoffman bronzes of selected racial types. the Ber- 
muda Coral Reef group with its dancing beam 
of sunlight, the Hall of Conseryation with its 
famous spring and autumn wax flowers executed 
by the Marchand brothers, and the collection of 
Milestones of Science embracing first and early 
Yare editions of the books epochal in the several 
fields of science. 

The organs of the Transparent Man are sepa- 
rately illuminated, enabling the observer to visual- 
ize human anatomy as though possessed of an X- 
ray eye. The many other exhibits in that hall 
explain in a graphic way the mechanisms and 
functions of the human body and its organs and 
point the way to longer life and greater efficiency. 


embroideries, Indian and Persian shawls and rugs, 
Paisley shawls and American quilts, counterpanes | 
and embroideries. , : 

The Brynwood Collection of Paintings, belong- i 
ing to.the late B. M. Woodward of Lawrence, has 
been lent for an indefinite period to the School of 
Fine Arts by Chester Woodward, of Topeko, its F 
present owner. The collection consists of about 
fifty oil paintings and a few water colors and 
pastels. There are paintings by Innes, Murphy, 4 
Charles Partridge Adams, Mesdag, Ciardi, Thau- t 
low, Leemputten, W. T. Richards, Charles Davis, ‘ 
Edward Gay, Green, Lambinet, Vrolyk, and others. 


John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis te 


Officials of the Institution 5 


naissance type, has two floors of galleries in addi- 4 
tion to space devoted to a library, offices, storage $ 
rooms and carpenter shop. 

The collection contains more than 11,000 items, 
including loan or study material, and the following 
generic classification suggests the scope: arms and 
armour, book arts, coins, costumes, drawings, 
furniture, glass, jewelry, lacquer, metal objects, 
paintings, pottery and porcelain, prints, rugs, 
sculpture, textiles and laces. 


Saturday and Sunday afternoons during the sea- 
son. Courses (some for university credit) are 
given for adults, on art history and aesthetics: 
clubs are conducted for sketching and crafts. 
Graded classes in comparative arts reach about 
800 children each Saturday morning; drawing, 
painting. modeling, music theatre, ahd dancing 
are included. ¢] 

A Department of Musical Arts was established 
in 1920. A memorial organ has been installed. 


The City Art Museum of St. Louis a 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


In the Chinese and Japanese collections are 
ceramics, bronze, jades, textiles, paintings and ¥ 
sculpture representative of the historic periods ot as 
Oriental culture. From the near East are carpets, 
ceramics, metal work, etc. originating in Persia : 
and the adjacent regions. 

The collection of Classical art contains Greek 
sculpture in marble and bronze, ceramics, glass, d 
mosaic and gems, Roman portrait busts, ceramics, ; 
glass and metal Work. , < 

The institution is situated in Forest Park. 


the generosity of Mr. Libbey and by a sum ob- 
tained through popular subscription. In 1926 the © 
size of the building was more than doubled by an — 
addition to the rear through a gift of Mr. Libbey. 
In 1933, through the bequest of Mr. Libbey, two 
Soe wee noe acoes one oe glen 
galleries, a School o esign, an con- 
cert hall, called the Peristyle, . ‘; Kgene: 
Permanent collections include anci 
ern glass, Egyptian art, ceramics, 
books and manuscripts, 


_. United States—Museums; 


The Philadelphia Award 


The Philadelphia Museum of Art 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


New ideas in the arrangement of art exhibits 
are offered in the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Philadelphia. In a series of rooms portraying 
the periods wherein the paintings of various mas- 
ters were executed the past is revived and the 
visitor may acquire the atmosphere of other times 
in the furniture, draperies and ornaments that 


' supply the background. 


Among the rooms already installed by the Mu- 
Seum, the four English rooms of the eighteenth 
century brought from Sutton Scarsdale’ and 
Wrightington Hall are used as backgrounds for 
the masterpieces of the John H, McFadden col- 
lection of English paintings. Other interiors in- 
clude three additional English rooms, Italian, 
Spanish, German and French rooms of the Ren- 
alssance, a Dutch room of the seventeenth century 
and several French rooms of the eighteenth 
pentury. Among the American rooms is seen a 
Toom from the Derby House, Salem, a master- 
piece of the Adam style; a Philadelphia Chippen- 
dale room (1768) from the Powel House; and two 
eighteenth century rooms from the Muller House, 
Milbach, Lebanon County, Pa., showing the archi- 
tecture, arts and crafts in the German counties 
of Pennsylvania. 

In the mediaeval wing a triple-portal from a 
Romanesque monastic church in Burgundy, not far 
from the Lake of Geneva, has been installed. A 
cloister of rose colored marble of the Pyrenees is a 
magnificent example of eleventh century architec- 
ture and sculpture; set up naturalistically with a 
fountain in the center, it stands at the end of a 
series of rooms and galleries, each representing a 
different phase of the arts of the middle ages. 
Among the original rooms re-erected are a French 
Paneled room in the Gothic style, a Gothic chapel 


of the fourteenth century, and a Venetian r i 
the Gothic style in Italy. er 

The Oriental Wing (opened in April, 1940) in- _ 
cludes a nave incorporating architectural feavurés 
desived from the Sasanian Palace at Damgham, 
Persia, in the excavations of which in 1931 the mu- 
seum participated, and a second Persian gallery 
decorated with a dado of mosaic tiles from Isfahan. 
A medieval Indian temple Mandapan with its 
wreath of architectural detail bridges the way 
from Near East to the Orient, where the painted 
Ming Palace Hall from Chao Kung Fu, Peiping, 
1621-27, has been installed. In the surrounding 
galleries further examples of the arts of China 
and Japan are displayed. 

Collections shown at the Museum include those 
owned by the Philadelphia Museum of Art and 
those bequeathed to the City by William M. Elkins, 
George W. Elkins and John Howard McFadden. 
Also housed at the Museum are the John G. John- 
son Collection of Italian, Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, 
German, French and English paintings. 

Also administered by the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art are the Rodin Museum nearby, in which are 
housed more than two hundred recasts of Rodin 
sculptures, placed in and about the grounds, and 
the exhibits include some 500 of Rodin’s letters, to- 
gether with many paintings, drawings and studies 
from his hand; the Museum’s ‘Colonial Chain,” 
including several historically and artistically 
famous houses of colonial times, among which are 
Mount Pleasant—bought by Benedict Arnold for 
his bride, Peggy Shippen, Letitia Street House, 
Sweetbriar and Strawberry Mansions; the study 
collections at Memorial Hall in Fairmount Park 
(opened in 1876) and the two schools—the Phila- 
delphia Museum School of Industrial Art and the 
Philadelphia Textile School. 


The Philadelphia Award 


Source: An Official of the Foundation 


The Philadelphia Award was founded in June, 
1921, by Edward W. Bok, who created a fund from 
the annual revenue of which a prize of $10,000 is 
conferred each year upon that man or woman 
living in Philadelphia, its suburbs or vicinity, who, 
during the preceding calendar year, shall have per- 
formed or brought to its culmination an act or 
contributed a service calculated to advance the 
best and largest interests of the community of 
which Philadelphia is the center. 

The recipients of the award have been—(1921) 
Leopold Stokowski; (1922) Russell H. Conwell; 


(1923) Samuel S. Fleisher; (1924) Charles C. Harri 
son; (1925) Samuel Yellin; (1926) Chevalier Jack- 
son; (1927) W. Herbert Burk; (1928) Eli Kirk 


1932 Dr. Earl D. Bond; 1933, Prof. Lucy L. W. 
Wilson; 1934, Charles M. B. Cadwalader; 
Francis Fisher Kane; 1936, G. W. Wilkins; 
Alfred N. Richards; 1938, Clarence E. Pickett and 
Dr. Rufus M. Jones of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee; 1939, Thomas S. Gates. 


Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


The collection of paintings is particularly rep- 
resentative of American artists. The sculptures 
include casts from the antique and Renaissance, 
as well as original works in marble and bronze. 
There are over 100 original bronzes by Antoine 
Louis Barye, French sculptor, of animals. 

The W. A. Clark Collection, received in 1928, 
contains paintings by Dutch, French, English and 
other masters; a fine collection of Persian rugs, 
especially Isp n; tapestries; laces; faience; anti- 


quities; furniture; stained glass windows; etc. 

The building is open to the public on Mondays 
from noon to 4:30 P. M., other week days 9:00 
A.-M. to 4:30 P. M., Sundays and holidays from-— 
2:00 to 5:00 P. M. The institution is located at 
New York Avenue and 17th St. N.W. 

The Corcoran School of Art, also endowed by the 
founder, is open from October to May, inclusive, 
with no tuition fee, the only expense being an an- 
nual entrance fee of $25 and the cost of the stu- 
dent’s materials. t ; 


Alabama State Museum 


Source: Officials of the Institution 


The State Museum, University, Ala., contains in 
the geological section, 20,000 specimens and sam- 
ples of the ores and minerals of that State and 
over 7,500 specimens from all over the world. 
There is a large collection of fossils from the 
Gretaceous and Tertiary ages of Alabama and the 
Gulf Coast, and others from abroad. Of marine 
shells there are over 300,000, native and foreign. 
The herbarium of 2,500 species of ferns and flow- 
ering plants is practic: complete as to Ala- 
bama. Colombia is represented by 150 species of 
ferns. Also in the museum are more than 9,000 
species and 80,000 specimens of beetles; 900 speci- 
mens of 216 species of Alabama birds; and_ 1,400 
specimens of the reptiles and batrachians of that 
State. 


A tract of 175 acres of land comprising the 
archaeological relics at Moundsville is owned by 
the museum. There are 36 mounds in the area, 
which have yielded many thousands. of objects 
and a quantity of skeletal material during the past 
six years; also collections of both artifacts and 
skeletons, with accompanying data, from north- 
eastern Arkansas, secured during comparative 
studies of cultures similar to those in parts of Ala~ 
bama; King collection of stone objects from Ken- 
tucky, numbering 2,000; Fletcher collection of ob- 
jects from northeast Arkansas, numbering 300 
specimens most of which are pottery; 30 burial 
urns, with accompanying data. 

There are thousands of objects and much skele- 
tal material from the Tennessee Valley; and mar- 
ble samples from all over the world. 


. 
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United States—Gold Prices, Value, We 


' Average Price of Gold = 

; : Source: Office of the Director of the United States Mint ; ! ae KG 
Average market price of an ounce of gold in London with U. 8. equivalent, from 1870 to 1918; and 
‘with percent of premium over Bank of England’s minimum buying rate. a 


United States equivalent] Percent pre- 


of London price (1) | mium of 
Average PrP eer ol fp Fae bia ce ie 
London price} For British or a fine | above Ban 
r 
ae per standard | standard ounce of England’s _ 
ounce ounce (1.000) minimum ‘ 
(0.91624) - buying rate 

d. J 
9.01 $18 .9190 $20 .6389 0.00107 
9.15 18.9218 20.6420 .01608 . 
9.44 t 
9.91 ‘ 
9.03 ‘ 
9.00 4 
9.00 ; 
9.00 ae, 
9.04 } 
9.00 
9.00 : | 
9.00 , 
9.00 ci 
British mint price per standard ounce(0.916 74) 10.50 Fs 
- -Eaquivalent per fine ounce...........-..... 11.45— 2 
Bank of England’s minimum buying rate per 4 
standard ounce (0.91624) ......-....-... 3.17 9.00 . 

| Equivalent per fine ounce................. 4 4 9.82— 


_ (1) Conversions on basis of legal monetary parity, i.e., £1 (sterling)=$4.8665+; exchange not a factor. 


_ Average market price, per fine ounce, of gold in London, and United States equivalent, since 1919, 

th percent of premium over Bank of England’s minimum buying rate (London quotations were 
a nged in September, 1919, from the standard ounce to a fine ounce basis). : i 
oa ; United States 


equivalent of Percent Average United States 


Average London price | premium of current equiyaient of 
London per fine ounce,| average price rate of London price 
market price|conversionson| above Bank of| exchange— |per fine ounce 
perfine ounce| basis of legal England’s New York at average 
monetary minimum on London current rate 
parity (1) buying rate of exchange : 
4 16 103!  $21.9204 721033 $4.4258 
‘ 2 .425 $19 .9351 
5 12 11.5 -4863 33 .17875 3.664 20 .696' 
5 26 .0463 26.20109 3.8491 20.600 
4 13 3.80 22.7066 10 .01952 4.4292 20.6659 
SE 4 10 2.90 21.9583 39381 4.5748 20.6419 
eats ay ct al 4 13 8.30 22.7978 10.46141 » 4.4171 20.6923 
JR ARENT cae 4 5 5.60 20.7964 76410 4.8289 20.6355 
Shlaieta teats o's 4 4 11.10 20.6646 12549 4.8582 20.6291 
POH hilt tecety. are 4 4 11.20 20.6667 13561 4.8610 20.6430 
PP tel ts tatesalels 4 4 11.20 20.6667 13561 4.8662 20.6651 
DOR eet Ree 4 4 11.35 20.6697 15020 4.8569 20.6287 
‘et: dot, Alpe rae 4 4 11.93 20.6814 20689 4.8621 20.6625 
Oe eee Bee 412 6 22.5126 07954 4.5350 20.9787 
SSRIS or Rare 5 18 82 28.7293 39. 20110 3.5061 20.6980 
MR oc ciaeyes «le lwie 6 10.40 30.3836 47 .21663 4.2368 26.4518 
equiv. at old parity)| 6 17 7.85 33.4952 62. 29359 5.0393 34.6840 
(equiv.at Rew Darity)| 6. 17 7.85 56.7114 62 .29359. 5.0393 34.68 
pd eas 7 1.24 58.5450 67. 54000 4.9018 34.8281 
Dat ae uve 7! 0. 3.45 57.7964 65.39770 4.9709 34.8678 
yO) Sone 57.9790 65.92020 4.9440 34.7887 
7 2 6.66 58.7306 68.07111 4.8894 34.8505 
Sides nike cals i 7 14 4.07 63.5858 81.96509 4.4354 34.2280 ; 
} (2)20.6718 i an 
BS NOD Ae ik ee sarin 4 4 11.45+ 3)35.0000 -16077 stajete s'—6 ae ys 
of England’s min. 2) 20.6387 Vieahea c 
Btenpemene O27. v4 04) 9:82—'( (BBS 9439 I Ns es ee ae 


Legal parity prior to February, 1934, was £1 (sterling) =$4.8665 > th f war ad 
ner to Feb., 1934. (3) Since revaluation of the dollar - ene ek 1934. er AX Catering) $0 ¢ 


Value and Weight of Gold 


o ra is the SOUree:,,Ditector of the Mint ‘ nee 
nit in weighing gold is the troy ounce. ~The 400-ounce gold bar is most fr used 
e’’ ounce means an ounce of pure gold. Onj| for monetary purposes. It is about pire 
31, 1934, the President proclaimed the U. S.| wide, 6%4 inches long, and 134 inches deep. The — 
| dollar to be 15 5-21 grains of-gold, 9-10 fine, | Value of such a bar, at $35 per fine ounce, approxi-- 
which is equivalent to $35 per fine troy ounce; pate $14,000. It is the largest made. ae 
fhe previous value of gold was $20.67+ per fine mick: ne eae of gola weighs a ton. KE 
, based on the dollar of 25.8 grains of gold 079 ait rs oo nee States > reuaury petoe110,- ; 
10 fine. Weighings are made in troy ounces and| 59 feet long nebeut 36 feet 1 high oe pont ote 

cimals thereof. Jewelers use the penny-weight] wide, A Go t . eb oud sboutiay fi 
grain, The troy pound never is used. The| puilt at Fort each ols Beige: De : 
s the same in both troy and avoirdupois| thither from New York and Philadelphia toyed 
> but the ounce and the pound are not the A quake-and-burelar-proaf aur nee Nip 
The troy ounce contains 480 grains and the} cisco for storage of government gold Wie ne ca, 
nna 5,760 grains, there being 12 ounces to Hotta ae iS built on solid rock in a 5 ; 
cd. ) uilding. : “ae 

re being 18 ounces to the pound. “The | at Wet See noe Terenas been complete 

unce is about one-tenth heavier than the| New York was moved thither in 1938 and 194 
i under heavy armed guard. ae R t 

: ) 
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sae 9) b) $3,578, ,574, 


Gold and Silver Data; Coinage 747 
World Gold Production Valued in U. S. Money 


Source: The Federal Reserve Board; figures show thousands of dollars, 
Esti. Africa t ds : 
Year Works Ys North an outh America Far East 
(Cal,) Brocerce South |Rho-| West | Can- Ay ea Col- ! ra- Brit. 
tion Africa | desia| Africa ' ada States|Mexico|ombia |Chile 


/ust 
lia Japan |India 
$1—25-8/ 10 grains of gold 9/10 fine; i. e., an ounce of fine goli=$ 20.67 |° — 


1929. .| 382,532/215,242|11,607 | 4,297 re En 45,835 | 13,463, 2,823 ) 683 8,712 | 6,927 | 7,508 
1930..} 401,088/221,526/11,476 | 4,995 !43,454 | 47,123 | 13,813) 3,281 428 9,553 | 8.021 | 6,785 
1931. .| 426,424/224'863/11;193 | 5,524 |55,687 | 49,524 2,866) 4,016 | 442 /12,134 | 8,109 815 
1932. :| 458,102 |238, 931/12,000 | 5,992 {62,933 | 50,626 | 12,070] 5,132 788 |14,563 | 8,198 | 6,782 
1933..! 469,257'227,673 13,335 | 6,623 /60,968 | 52,842 |. 13,169] 6,165 13,009 /16,873| 8;968 | 6919 


$1—=15-5/ 21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold—$35 


1933. .] 794 498 | 335, 474|22,578 | 11,214)103,224) 89,467 | 22,297] 10,438 | 5,094 128,568 |15,183 111,715 
1934..} 823,003) pied 795|24,264 | 12'153|104,023/108,191 | 23'135] 12/045 | 8.350 |30/559 16,354 |11,223 
1935. .| 882,533 377.090/25,477 | 13,625/114/971|126,325 | 23.858] 11.515 | 9,251 |31/240 20,043 {11,468 
193 971,514/396,768 | 28,053 | 16,295) 131,181|152,509 | 26,465] 13.632 | 91018 [40,118 |23/684 11,663 
1937. .)1,041,576 410,710! 28,296 | 20,784) 143,367/168,159 Seton 15,478 | 9,544 46,982 |25,065 |11,607 
1938. .|1,132,856 425,649 | 28,532 | 24,670 165,379|178,143 18,225 |10,290 |54,264 |......, 11.284 
1939. 11,206,047 448,753 28,009 | 28,515.178,225'196,391 33 300! 19,951 111,376 156,182 1....... 11,008 


United States totals include the Philippines. 
World totals exclude estimates for Soviet Russia, as follows, in millions of dollars—(1929) 15; (1930) 
31; (1931) 34; (19252) 40; (1933) 56; (1933) 95; (1934) 135; (1935) 158; (1936) 185; (1937) 180; (1938) 184, 
The second 1933 figure for Russia and thoSe since are based on $35 value per fine ounce. 


Annual Price of Bar Silver in London 


Source: The Director, United States Mint. Value of a fine ounce at average quotations and par of 
exchange to include 1930, thereafter at current rate of exchange. The rates subsequent to 1910 are those 
established in the basic gold and silver market, whether London or New York. 


Calendar {| Lowest |Highest/Average| Value |Ratio|| Calendar| Lowest |Highest|Average; Value Ratio 


Pence | Pence | Pence | Dollars Pence | Pence | Pence | Dollars 
a910..',... 23 3-16/26 24 2)-32| .54077) 32 .22/|1925...... 31 1-16/33 7-16 32 3-32] .70346/29.38 
ii: 5 Sega 23 11-16/26 1-8 |24 19-32) . 5 26 24 1-8 |31 13-16)28 11-16| .62873|32 .88 
i9 3-4 |28 26 1-16] .57070/36 .20 


| 25 1-8 |29 11-16)28 1-16 
. -}2 3-8 |27 1-16|28 7-8 |26 3-4 | .58627/35.26 
5-16/26 7-16)24 15-32) .53631/38.54 


16 21 9-16/14 19-32] .29176|71.25 
16) 55 40 13-16} .89525 3-8 |20 7-16|17 27-32) .28115|73.45 
2 }49 1-2 |47 17-32/1.04171 1-2 o -2 32| .34581) 59.06 
BID) on 5e- 47 3-4 |79 1-8 [57 1-32/1.25047 3-16 1 7-32) .48122)72.49 
1920..,../38 7-8 1-2 {61 ‘i 7-8 3 14 38 15-16] .63933|54.19 
1921...../30 5-8 |43 3-8 |36 23-32) .80522| 25.60 193 2 15-16|20 1-16] .44934/77.09 
1022..... 30 3-8 |37 3-8 |34 13-32) .75403)27.41)/1937...... 18 3-16 31 1-2 |20 1-16) .446%7|77.44 
SS aes, 30 1-2 |33 11-16/31 15-16] .70028) 29 .52/|1938...... 18 3-8 |20 9-16/19 17-32] .42989/380.39 
‘(7 Pe 31 1-2 '36 1-6 133 31-32) .74456/27 .761)/1939..... 16 1-16'23 1-2 '20 19-32] .40827|85. 73 
Domestic Coinage at United States Mints 
Source: The Director, United States Mint 3 
Calendar Other and || Calendar " Other and 
Years Gold Silver Tot. Value Years Gold Silver Tot. Value 
seveceeee++-| $25,473,029) $31,445,403 $2,440,000 $2,.658.300] $7,730,510 
i inet ee 1s gis 11,068,400 20,777,494 60,895,000 621,000 61,823,420 
$16,990,000 25,057,270 50,213,500 66,665,000 1,562,200 68,422,820 
10,570,000 89,057,535| 100,782,815 12,035, 895,625 13,136,225 
80,680,016 84,325,030) 165,076,646 None 22,091,840 25,951,751 
45,365,000 66,283,038} 114,575,118 None 31,237,224| 38,580,924 
206,010,000 21,627.040 229,946,730 None 34,656,955 46,388,101 
192,380,000 19,874,218) 216,456,863 None 22.035,561 31,123,993 
78,540,565 19,825,806} 102,828,001 None 8,998,493 12,718,179 
125,645,000 11,286,217] 141,147,127 None 27,913, 497 38. 289.169 


ea ,360,000 8,748,667| 189,773,337 ||———_——_|—___——_ : 
128°. soe a eee0 og 8.590.500) 54,225.400/}1793-1939 4,526,218 ,478/1,574, 809.1: 146 7 7,825,104,426 426 
A I ala AP LL aA ak EE PN Bile Bint LES 


U. S. Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce; figures in thousands of dollars. 
Gold Siiver Gold Silver 


Year 
(Cal.) Exports | Imports| Exports | Imports 


eae 291,649 reas 63,940 


115,967 10 54,157 42,761 
66,794] 612,119 26,485 28,664 
09, 363,315 13,8. 650 


27,534| 1,144,117 ; 182,816 
46,020} 1,631,523 12,042 ; 
i x 979, Pee 7,082) 230,531 
68,117 508 3,574,6 14,630 


Silver export figures, 1936 and 1937 do not include pesos coined for the Cuban Sie 
tates im ee oe old— Sere $1,- cereals $612,949,000; Netherlands, Riek 618,000; 
vet 000. (1038) 3) $3 (1936) §1116,- | Japan, ’$165,605,000; Belgium, $165, 122,000. X 


131, 
8) $1,973, 569,000; Net imports of gold into the United States in 1940 
384,000, Neo a 190,808,000 50, xe Se Penousaiiis of vias. 236,391; Feb., 201,422; 


Ay tates imports of gold. in 1939, by | March, 459,827; April, 249, 851; May, "435, 132; June, - 
niet” ‘countries—United Kingdom, $1,826,403 0003 1,162, 975, é 


1a 


748 ~U. S—Gold Reserves; Capital Issue 
Gold Hestives of Central Banks and ‘Governments pee if 


Source: The Federal Reserve Board; figures show millions of dollars; at par of exchange. 


Swit- ~Ar- 
- Rus- Bel- |Can- 
tant Spain sia Italy| sium] ada | & 


Capital Issues 


Source: The Federal Reserve Board; figures show millions of dollars. 


For New Capital For Refunding 


Domestic 
Corporate 


Domestic 
Corporate 


Total 
(domestic 
and foreign) 
Total 
(domestic 
and foreign) 


Total 


Total (new and 
ding) 


= | refun 


ROO WER 


Rod 
Go 

foro 
et) 
or 
oC 


State and 
municipa} 
| State and 
agencies 


Seng | municipal 


oo | Federal 
“| agencies 


mals 


474 
82 


WOK CONSCm 
Hoon, 


ORa oro 
hoo 
wWono 
SOROS 


oo 
pay 


1,209] "856 

9} 665) 1,267) 1,236 

.| 5,838| 2,298 : 1,537| 1,728| 1,591| 88 
foreign issues include non-contiguous U. S. Territories and Possessions. ; 
ederal agencies issues exclude direct obligations of U. S. Treasury, but include publicly offered issues 


Ne 
of Federal land and intermediate credit banks, and the Federal Mortgage Corporation and Homa 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. 


Dividend and Interest Payments in United States 


N. Y. Journal of Commerce; data include banks, trust companies; 
p N. Y. City Gov’t interest payments 


also U. S. Gov’t and 


Dividend Payments 
<=> GS LU ae 8 SSS Si eS ee See Interest 
Steam Street Tot. Div. Payments Total 

Roads Railways Payments 
Dollars Dollars 
505,300,000 122,050,000 
101,650,000 
1932 0 78,900,000 At) 
1933 1,330,850,000 136,248,358 31,835,807 | 1,687,381,847 
934, 1,339,360,000 171,575,000 410,871,000 | 2,128,762,000 


= gures in street railways column include all public utilities after May, 1934. 
d total includes bank payments not separately shown. 


6,256,880, 676 
6,096,945,755 


j Industrials Utilities | Financials Rails Total Total Total: 


_ Dollars | __Dollars Dollars Dollars 
1,382,752,000] 646,100,000] 241,054,000] 145,384,000 
"2,275,480,000| 718,461,000] 327,415,000] 211,790,000 
~ 2,559,945,000] 730,654,000| 306,373,000] 216,957,000 
_1,635,011,000] 691,350,000) 318,353,000) 162,491,000 
1,945,129,000} 709,290,000! 321,551,000! 172,727,000! 3,148,697,000! 2,939,678,000| 6,088,375,000 
Pits ry ss ~~ 
he formula for computing inter i ly: 
he data for 1934 and Eibeeadont se ee at Cone a ees eoree been get 


2,416,290°000 3,622, 400 000 6,087,690,000 j 
3,533,146,000] 3,116,089,122| 6,649,235, 122 
3,813.929,000| 2,927,365,920] 6, 741,294,920 
2,807,205,000|_2,907,343,000|_5,714,548,000 
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United States—Stock of Money of Various Kinds 
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—————— 


Stock of Money in 


the United States 


Source: United States Treasury Circulation Statement 


Money Held in Treasury 


Money Outside of Treasury 


Total Amount held in 
June Stock of trust against| Reserve ee 
30 money in T gold and silver|/*8ainst U.S. “< 
Uz. otal Sertificates (and pene aie Total hmousten ees 
- oun D 
reer ieoO; | Of 1890) Crplts 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Pere’t 
606,988,823 1,731,084,446 1,387,148,881 150,000,000 | 3,263,053,258! 3,263,053,25: 3407 
1,964,792 1,782,320,070 1,415,575,588 150,000,000 | 3,335,220,310/3,335,220,310] 34.87 
7.020.720 1,8384,111.705 1,475,782,971 150,000,000 | 3,418, : 3.418.691,986] 35,12 
97,825,099} 1,845,569,804 1,507,178,879 150,000,000 | 3,459,434,174/3,458,059,755!| 34.93 
0,782,821] 1,967,664,597 1,619,428,701 152,977,087 | 3,702 25/3,319,581,654|. 32.96 
1,729,710} 2,356,535,766 2,057,409,391 152,979,026 | 4,242,60%,335/3,649,258,222! 35.63 
8,773,560 2,859,395,765)| 2,063,390,829 152,979,026 | 4,882,768,624|4,066,403,717| 39.05 
6,237,092; 2,976,250,806 1,407,694,251 152,979,026 | 5,337,680,537|4,481,696,916| 42.33 
8.413.449; 2,907,811.676 906,672,947 152,979,026 | 5,687,274,720| 4,876,638,2 45.95 
8,495,864) 2,379,663,57. 704,637,755 152,979,026 | 6,483, 5,467,588,616| 51.38 
8,174,527,767| 2,921,089,410 919,643,386 152,979,026 | 6,173, 3/4,910,992,490} 45.29 
8,276,070,257| 3,515,582,704 1,000,577,605 152,979,026 | 5,761 4,463,172,111] 40.61 
8,702,788,390| 3,821,845,775 1,150,167,965 152,979,026 | 6,031,1 80|4,823,274,772| 43.18 
1924. .| 8,846.541.519| 4.248.437.682 1,628, 138,695 152,979,026 | 6,226,: 32) 4,849,307,433| 42.64 
1925. 8,299,382, 000) 4,176.381,450 2,059,798,696 153,620,986 | 6,18 4,815,207,508| 41.73 
1926 8,428,971,329) 4,210,358,026 2,139,770,428 154,188,886 | 6,358,3 /4,885,266,064) 41.71 
1927. 8,667,281,866| 4,159,055,896 2,096,205,453 155,420,721 | 6,604, 23) 4,851,321,131 40.90 
1928 ..} 8,118,090,754| 3,725,649,727 1,986,761,140 156,039,088 | 6,379,: 4,796,626,257| 39.97 
1929 8,538,796.192| 3,789,886,214 1,854,372,591 156,039,088 | 6,605 4 4,746,296,562 9.0) 
1930. 8,306,564,064) 4,021,936,763 1,978,447, 40 156,039,088 | 6,26 of 4,521,987,962| 36.71 
931 9,079,623, 4,277,734,850) 2,196,103.165 156,029,088 | 7,047,992, 4,821,933,298| 38.86 
1932..{| 9,004,504,534| 3,493,121,805 1,979,137,320 156,039,088 | 7,490,520,049/5,695,171,375| 45.63 
1933. . |10,078,416,523) 3,797,691,605 1,711,721,413 156,039,088 | 7,992,446,331|5,720,764.384|] 45.51 
1934. . |13,634.380,567| 8,408,392,036) 5,453,712,918 156,039,431 | 6,679,455,159/5,373,469.752| 42.50 
1935. . |15,113,034,71 9,997,361,666) 7,131,431,261 156,039,4 6,714,514,339|5,567,092,519|} 43.78 
1936. . |17,402,493,297 |11,851,635,026 9,355,223,763 156,039,431 | 9,662,054,644/6,241,200,493| 48.60 
1937. | |191376,690.005|13,685,480.147| 10,240'964.078 | 156,039'431 | 9/901'261,037|6.447,056.447| 49.88 
1938. . |20,096,864,767|14.535,626,578) 12,233,067,576 156,039,43 9,964,467,385)|6,460,891,315) 49.62 
1939. .|23,754.736,319)| 17,862,671,169) 15,299,262,384 156,039,431 |10,483,210,020] 7,046,742,702| 53.72 
1940. . |28,457,959,138 21,836,935,523| 19,651,066,772 156,039,431 |11,333,195,445|7,847,500,588! 59.39 


Note.—There is maintained in the Treasury—(i) 
as a reserve for United States notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bullion; (ii) as 
security for Treasury notes of 1890—an equal dollar 
amount in standard silver dollars (these notes are 
being canceled and retired on receipt): (iii) as 
security for outstanding silver certificates—silver 
in bullion and standard silver dollars of a monetary 
value equal to the face amount of such silver 
certificates; and (iv) as security for gold certifi- 
cates—gold bullion of a value at the legal standard 
equal to the face amount of such gold certificates, 
Federal Reserve notes are obligations of the 
United States and a first lien on all the assets of 
the issuing Federal Reserve Bank. Federal Reserve 
notes are secured by the deposit with Federal! 


| Reserve agents of a like amount of gold certificates 


or of gold certificates and such discounted or pur- 
chased paper as is eligible under the terms of the 
Federal Reserve Act, or, until June 30, 1941, of 
direct obligations of the United States if so author- 
ized by a majority vote of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

_ Federal Reserve banks must maintain a reserve 
in gold certificates of at least 40 percent, including 
the redemption fund which must be deposited with ~ 
the Treasurer of the United States, against Federal 
Reserve notes in actual circulation. 

“Gold certificates’’ as herein used includes 
credits with the Treasurer of the United States 
payable in gold certificates. 

Federal Reserve bank notes and National bank 
notes are in process of retirement. 


STOCK OF MONEY, CLASSIFIED BY KIND, AT THE END OF EACH FISCAL YEAR 


a 4. ond coin Silver | Subsidiary 
30 buillion dollars silver 
Dollars. Dollars Dollars 
1911...| 1,753,196,722 | 568,279,367 | 159,607,364 
1912...| 1,818,188,417 | 568,278,020 | 170,588,205 |. 
1913.. 1,870,761,835 | 568,273,263 | 175,195,996 |. 
1914...| 1,890,656,791 | 568,272,478 | 182,006,687 
1915...| 1,985,539,172 | 568.271.655 | 185,430,250 
1916...| 2,444,635,90 568.271, 188,890,000 
1917...) 3,220,241,826 | 568,269,513 | 198,274,719 
1918...| 3,162,807,999 | 499,515,930 | 231,856,580 
1919...| 3,113,306,403 | 308,145,759 | 242,870,438 
1920...| 2,865,482, 268,857,494 | 258,855,239 
1921...| 3,274,729,834 | 288,788,378 | 271,314,375 
1922. 3,784,651,712 | 381,174,404 | 271,210,886 
1923. 4,049,553, 491,886,769 | 269,186,084 
1924. 4,488,390,565 | 503,754,851 | 277,614,378 
1925. 4,360,382,000 | 522,061, 283,471,971 
1926. 4,447,396,937 | 533,491,184 88,923,000 
1927. 4,587,298,153 | 537,944, 295,589,859 
1928. 4,109,162,895 | 539,961,701 99,010,23 
1929. 4,324,350,860 | 539,960,849 04,187, 
1930. 4,534,865,716 | 539,959,520 | 310,978,375 
1931. 4,955,921,258 | 539,958,327 | 308,619,365 
1932 3,918,596,000 0,008, 304,883,000 
1933..| 4,317,554,384 | 540,007.398 | 298,634,122 
1934, 7,856, 180,556 007, 295,891,990 
ER . |. 9,115,643,492 | 545,642,265 | 313,423,778 
43 . . |10,608,416,678 7,080, 331,715,133 
937. . |12,318,871,165 | 547,079,989 | 358,975,368 
1938. . |12,962,953,931 | 547,079,506 461,187 
1939... }16,110,078,913 | 547,078,920 | 379,811,734 
1940. . |19,963,090,869 | 547,078,371 | 402,260,615 


Pct. 
Federal National Other 
reserve bank and cn gold 
notes notes total money 
Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Fa doh a, sephora’ 28,194,508 | 3,606,988,823 | 48.61 
Sess, Wis wre eal ale 745,134,992 | 3,701,964,792 | 49.11 ~ 
Ad oes a ithe Oe 759,157,906 | 3,777,020,720 | 49.5. 
Gio fe Sines acied (DOL. bo 3,797,825,099 | 49.71 
84,260,500 | 819,273,593 | 4,050,782,821 | 49.02 
176,168,450 | 744,174,660 | 4,541,729,710 | 53.83 
547,407,960 | 715,420,010 | 5,678,773,560 | 56.71 
1,847,580,445 | 724,205,485 | 6,906,237,092 5.80 
2,687,556,985 | 719,276,732 | 7,688,413,449 | 40.49 
3,405,877,1 719,037,730 | 8,158,495,864 | 35.12 
3,000,429, 743,290,374 | 8,174,527,767 | 40.06 
2,555,061,660 | 758,202,027 | 8,276,070,257 | 45.73 
2,676,0902,380 | 747,439,719 | 8,702,788,390 6.53 
2,339,048,080 | 778,011,779 | 8,846,541,519 | 50.74 
1,942,239,530 | 733.366,074 | 8,303,631,583 | 52.54 
1,995,205,700 | 702,669,244 | 8,428,971,329 | 52.76 
2,077,473,195 | 704,146,267 | 8,667,281,866 | 52.93 
2,002,810,830 | 699,620,652 | 8,118,090.754 | 50.62 
2,194,970,415 | 704,294,442 | 8,538,796,192 | 50.64 
1,746,500,88. 698,317,468 | 8,306,564,064 | 54.59 
2,101,578,450 | 697,004,446 | 9,079,624,698 58 
3,028,397,215 | 736,674,213 | 9,003,907,691 | 43.52 
3,336,866,350 | 970,601,088 |10,078,416,523 | 42.84 
3,350,987,755 | 954,694,753 |13,634,380,567 | 57.62 
3,492,853,620 | 769,095,645 |15,113,034,715 | 60.31 
4,296,309,560 | 371,721,815 |17,402,493,2 60.95 
4,508,972,920 72,164,4 19,376,690,005 | 63.57 
4,420,815,000 | 220,687,930 |20,096,864,732 | 64.52 
4,763,988,.750 | 189,291,607 |23,754.736,319 | 67.82 
5,481,778,345 |! 167,190,377 |28,457,959,138 3.41 


£ Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1938 and since), excludes gold net held in the Treasury. 
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Foreign Exchange Rates, Yearly Averages — 
Source: The Federal Reserve Board - 
as of noon buying rates for cable transfers in New York. In cents per unit ‘of foreign currency) 


oe _____——__— 
Year Arg’tina| Aust’lia Austria | Belgium Brazil 3rit. Ind.| Bulgaria | Canada 
e (Cal.). (Beso) (Pound) |(Schilling)} (Belga) (Milreis) (Rupee) : (Lev) — (Dollar >, 
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8 
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Colombia | , Cuba Czech’slo | Denmark Egypt Finland _ Ra 
(Peso) (Peso) (Peso) (Kruna) (Krone) (Pound) (Markka) - Fe 


12.0601 
12.0785 
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Germany Greece ng K’ng} Hungary Italy 
(R.-mark)| (Drachm.) “Bolten (Pengo) (Lira) 
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| Neth’Ids | N. Zeal’d | Norway Poland Portugal | Rumania |So. Africal Spain 
(Florin) (Pound) (Krone) (Zloty) (Escudo) (Leu) (Pound) (Peseta) 


Stra’s Set.| Sweden |Switzerl’d| Turkey | Un. Kin U 1 - 
(Dollar) (Krona) (Franc) (Pound) (conde P fom @in Slav 
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| Interest on the Public Debt 
Source: U. Treasury statements; basi. : 0 
f cc nrevinea) i ane ee aes on basis of warrants issued 1901 to 1915; on daily statements ; 


Per {| Yr. Per || Yr. Ez 
Interest |C Gap. Fisc.| Interest |Cap. .| Interest Gap : fe Interest Cap. 
Dollars Dols Dollars _|Dols. Dollars _|Dols. Doll - 
1 8 -23 881,806,662] 7.68 756,617 127 Dole, ¥ 
35% a 


-35//193: 940,539,763] 7. 
9 eins 31 5 : i940 1,040, ‘938, 696 id 


123 1924 "940,602'913 8. 731] 1933 | 689,365,106 
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Commercial and Industrial Failures in the United States 


» NUMBER AND CURRENT LIABILITIES OF FAILED CONCERNS N 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., N. Y. priate cei e5 28 


Current 


409,233 ||1910 


Year Failures| Liabil. Year Failures | Liabil. Year Failures Curent 
(Cal) Number | $1,000 || (Cal) Number | $1 Cal.) Number 0 
1939 B 14,768 | 182,520 ||1925 p 443,744 {$09" way he: O24 Baise = 
1939 A 11,408 | 168,204 |}1924: 43,2) ...| 15,690 | 222:316 
eh 12,836 | 246,505 ||1923. 11,725 | 1971386 
MOR cs." 9.490 | 183,253 || 1922 10,682 | 119/20 
BORER hces. i 9,607 | 203/173 ||1921 11,520 | 102/676 
BOSD oo oe 12,244 | 310/580 ||1920 12'199 | 144/202 
MOB ors 12,091 | 333,959 |/1919 12}069 | 155,444 
BOSS oe 5 (859 | 457/520 |/1918 11,615 | 117/477 
TOSS Cuts <. 20,307 2'830 ||1917 11/002 | 113/091 
RS ee oa 31,822 | 928/313 |/1916 10,774 | 138,496 
PO etsy; 28,285 | 736,310 ||1915 22° 9,337 10,881 
POOR GS ine. 26,355 | 668,282 |/1814 ‘ 12}186 | 130,663 
P29 che 2.3 22'909 | 483/252 ||/1913 5 13,351 | 154/333 

Cee 23,842 | 489/559 ||1912 15, 15,088 | 226,101 
AOE ea 23,146 | 520,105 || 1911 : 13,197 | 173,196 

The 1939A figures are comparable with previous years; figures for 1939B are due to complete coverage 


assets to cover all claims. - 

Note by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.—A _ business 
failure, as defined for this record, occurs when a 
commercial or industrial enterprise is involved in 
@ court proceeding or a voluntary action which is 
likely to end in loss to creditors. Specifically, the 
Dun & Bradstreet record of failures includes dis- 
continuances following assignment, voluntary or 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy, attachment, 
execution, foreclosure, etc.; voluntary withdraw- 
als from business with known loss to creditors; 
also enterprises involved in court action, such as 
receivership, and since June, 1934, reorganization, 
or arrangement, which may or may not lead to 
discontinuance; as well as businesses making vol- 
untary compromises with creditors out of court. 

In 1933, failures of all real estate, insurance, 
holding, and financial companies, and of such con- 
cerns as steamship lines, travel agencies, amuse- 


Current 


13,885 |. 172/992 


ment places, etc., were eliminated from the record 
because of incomplete coverage in these fields, and 
in order to make the data more comparable with 
the types of concerns listed in the Dun & Brad- 
Streets Reference Book. This change resulted in 
lowering the 1933 total by 448 failures with lia- 
bilities of $45,310,000. In order to provide an over- 
lap, both series are given in the tabulation. 

The figure of liabilities is primarily one of cur- 
rent indebtedness, especially since the elimination 
in 1933 of certain types of business tending to 
have heavy’ deferred obligations. For the purpose 
of the failure record current liabilities are under- 
stood to include not only all accounts and notes 
payable, but also all obligations, whether in se- 
cured form or not, known to be held by banks, offl- 
cers, affiliated companies, supplying companies, or 
the government. 


BANK SUSPENSIONS 
Source: Federal Reserve System : 

The figures for bank suspensions represent banks which, during the periods shown, closed temporarily 
or permanently on account of financial difficulties; does not include banks whose deposit liabilities were 
assumed by other banks at the time of closing (in some instances with the aid of Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation loans). : 

Federal deposit insurance became operative January 1, 1934. 


Bank suspensions (with deposits) have numbered | liquidation or receivership. The holiday began on 
follows: (1921) 505, $172,188,000; oy 367, | March 6 and closed March 15, 1933. 

1924) 775, In that year 408 banks suspended from Jan. 1 
to March 4. During the “‘holiday’’ 39 banks were 
put in receivership; 179 licensed banks were sus- 
pended, March 16 to Dec. 31; banks not licensed 


as 


, $142,580,000; (1929) 659, $230,643,000; (1930) 

1,352, $853,363,000; (1931) 2,294, $1,690,669,000; n ; : 

1932) 1,456, $715,626,000; (1933) 628, $361,051,000; | or receivership (March 16, 1933, to Dec. 31, 1936) 

9 numbered 2,122; banks granted license (July 1, 

1933, to Dec. 31, 1936) numbered 1,242; banks 

neither granted licenses to reopen nor placed in 

liquidation or receivership by Dec, 31, 1936, num- 

bered 10—a total of 4,000 banks, with aggregate 
deposits of $3,596,698,000. 


1934) 57, $36,937,000; 1935) 34, $10,015,000; 
1936) 44, ($11,306,000); (1937) 59 ($19,723,000); 
. (1938) 55 $13,012,000); (1939) 42 ($35,026,000). 
a Figures for 1933 do not include 2,113 banks with 
. deposits of $2,523,938,000 that were not licensed 


following the “banking holiday’’ since placed in 


Latin American Exchange Rates 
Source: Finance Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
(Nore—aAverages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency 


, per dollar, with the exception of Uruguay and Cuba, which are in United States dollars to the peso.) 
Annual average Annual average 
FE sap Unit Type 
: Country aaa of tie 1938 1939 Country quoted fof exch. 1938 __1939 
Are’ or eee ~ Cost: ; ey tes 5.65 | 567 
4 eae ee Yee. 8: aay i . i ; 259 Cava oeirl nego CR. 5.62 5.62 
4 \F. 3,92 4.33 (Oi: tit: eer ORG or aiy tia 3 Eo 51 thoes 
ny Bolivia... .|Boliviano. i ere, ea.u8 bee Ecuador... |Sucre...... e e rig pee 
§ erica het. ¥.f. 45.46 || Honduras. |Lempira...|O....... 2-04 2.04 
EN oP ots | OK. cusiece 641 | 16. exico....|PesO......|B..-.00- ‘i ; 
1S peal oe ed al 9.700 ||Niearagua.|Cordoba.../0:°5-..-| 4.36 | 9.00 
Dy, A ee 621. ; ¥ 
lee te yes 19.993'|. 20'826 |/Peru. 446 | 5.38 
EBNGE.. veils (OHO sents = « (Oia... cc 19. cs jalvador. . 4 iH 
, 8 O-45°:°:] 223 | 2800 |loruguay.. [> '4173|  :3626 
bd G.M....| 27.48 32.47 5697 4906 
= f SEE ee ee eer Ve, Venezuela. |Bolivar.... 3.19 19 « 
a G.E....|' 25.00 29.86 3.26 3.21 
MESO Se Re ee a : 
oe oat iene BRR] 21:77 | 1.755 
‘ ’ {Curb.... 1.84 .78 


(00 k und as used for government purposes only. * June 13-Dec. 31. 3July 13-Dec. 
Su dang. aa Dec. 30. sjuly-Dee- Apr. 10-Dec. 31. ‘June 10-Dec. 31. 


following the holiday and later put in lquea : 
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Statistics of All Banks 


| Source; The Federal Reserve Board; figures are as of June 30 for 1915 and 1920; for December 31, 1925- 
1932; June 30, 1933, and since : 
. 


‘ Comprises all national banks in the continental 
et United States and all State commercial banks, 


ments. Also includes, during the period June 1934- 
June 1935, private banks which, pursuant. to the 
provisions of the Banking Act of 1933, submitted 
condition reports to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 


trust companies, mutual and stock savings banks 
and such private and industrial banks as are in- 
’ cluded in abstracts issued by State banking depart- 


" 

" Nee ee eee eee ee ee eee 
sa Deposits, other than interbank deposits 
; Number of banks (in millions of dollars) 
\ 


; Nonmember Nonmember 
i 3 Member banks banks Member banks banks 
Date Total Total |——_——_—_. ——_ 
\ all Mu- all Mu- | 

banks Na- tual banks Na- tual 
Total | tional| State | sav- | Other Total |tional | State | sav- |Other 

ngs ings 
26,605} 7,614) 7,597 17 631] 18,352] 19,131] 6,678) 6,60 68| 2,951) 8,502 
29,829] 9,398} 8,024) 1,374 639} 19,800] 37,721} 21,915] 14,316] 7,600} 5,187) 10,618 
28,257| 9,489) 8,048] 1,441 621] 18,147] 49,224] 30,029] 18,066] 11,964] 7,298] 11,897 
27,367| 9,260) 7,906} 1,354 618] 17,489| 50,155| 30,474| 18,022] 12,453) 7,763 591 
26,41 9,034) 7,759) 1,275 618] 16,764] 52,909] 32,063] 19,662) 12,401) 8,344) 12,502 
25,576| 8,837) 7,629) 1,208 613] 16,126 ,766| 34,826] 21,407) 13,419] 8,849] 13,091 
24,630 .b22| 7,403} 1,119 609} 15,499} 55,289] 33,865] 20,290] 13,575} 8,916} 12,508 
22,769| 8,052} 7,033) 1,019 603] 14,114) 53,039) 32,560 ,138| 12,422 B 10,972 
19,968} 7,246] 6,368 878 597| 12,123] 45,821) 27,432) 17,271| 10,161) 10,105 284 
18,390] 6,816} 6,011 805 594| 10,980] 41,643) 24,803] 16,101} 8,701) 10,022) 6,818 
14,519} 5,606) 4,897 709 576| 8,337| 37,998] 23,338] 14,772| 8,566] 9,713) 4,946 
15,835] 6,375 417 958 578) 8,882] 41,870) 26,615) 17,097} 9,518 ,780| 5,475 
15,994] 6,410) 5,425 985 571| 9,013] 45,766) 29,496) 19,031] 10,465] 9,920} 6,350 
15,752| 6,400) 5,368} 1,032 566} 8,786] 51,335 ,098} 21,986} 12,112] 10,060 176 
15,527| 6,357 .293| 1,064 564! 8,606] 53,287) 35,440) 22,926) 12,514) 10,213) 7,635 
15,287; 6,338) 5,242) 1,096 563] 8,386] 52,195] 34,745) 22,553) 12,193) 10,296] 7,153 
15,082} 6,330) 5,203) 1,127 553 ,199| 55,992) 38,027} 24,534! 13,493) 10,521 444 
14,953! 6,398! 5,164) 1,234 551] 8,004\ 60,585| 42,039| 26,931] 15,108! 10,631' 7,915 


Under the amended provisions private banks no 
longer report to the Comptroller-of the Currency, 
ra Nag for nonmember banks are for dates indi- 
cated or nearest thereto for which figures are 
available. 

Prior to Dec. 30, 1933, member-bank figures in- 
clude interbank deposits not subject to immediate 
withdrawal, which aggregated $103,000,000 on that 
date, ‘The nonmember bank figures include inter- 


$100,000,000, 


heretofore reported as 


loans and in- 


vestments, respectively, which indirectly represent 
bank premises or other real estate and are now 
Glan in condition reports among ‘‘Other 
assets.”’ 

One bank (with deposits, excluding interbank 
deposits, of $90,000,000 and total loans and invest- 
ments of $96,600,000 on December 30, 1939 which 
was formerly classified as a mutual savings bank, 


bank deposits to the extent that they are not 

shown separately in a few State bank abstracts. 
Beginning December 1938 figures of loans and 

Investments exclude approximately $50,000,000 and 


is included in the March 26, 1940 figures in “‘Other 
nonmember banks’’ column. 

Loans of all banks (June 29, 1940) $22,340,000,- 
000; investments, $28,996,000,000. 


Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities 


Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. Y. 


Yr. (Cal.)| New York| Chicago Phila Boston | Baltimore|Pittsb’rgh| San Fran.| Los Ang. 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1 
Dollars _| Dollars | Dollars | Dollars Doll Dollars Dotlars Dollars 
1920.....|243,135,013) 32,669,233) 25,094,696) 18,816,778] 4,896,046] 8,982,887] 8,122,065] 3.994.974 
1925... .|283,619,245| 35,391/600| 29,079,000} 22:482/000] 5,832,394) 8'856,572| 91479.464| 7.945'493 
1929... .|477,242,282| 36,713,581] 31/837,000| 27,610,034] 5,286,949] 10,264'026| 10;938,051| 107066'695 
1930, .;.. |347,109;528| 28,707,627| 26,/360,000| 23:070/469| 4,820'464| 912401076] 9'558'5 8'806.50 
1931... .|263,270,394| 19,201,221] 19,701,000] 18,373/440| 3,851,616] 6,655,620|  7/142'159| 6'444'948 
1932... ..|160,138,464| 10,936,885] 13/970,000] 10,553,707} 2,892,639] 4,159,834] 5/053,861| 4°471'093 
1933... . :|157,413,994] 9,611,744] 12;424,000/ 9,405,283] 2'044\122| 3\794'704| 4'684°614| 4047 
OSes le, c 161,506,795| 11,193/884] 14/515,000| _9,843,325| 2'640;027| 4.464938] 5:475'265| 4'749" 
935...../181,551,008] 13,194,988] 16,909,000| 10,645,822] 2'910,637| 5,245,718] 6,4681835| 5's52'244 
1O8B:..... 193,548,797) 15,727,768| 18,745,000] 11/862,695| 3,349/477| 6;663,998| 7/230'152| 7/084'9906 
FOBT... 5, 186,739,778] 17,013,475] 19,724,000| 11,913,702] 3,642/965| 7/387,019| 77913'846| 7/599'601 
MOR... 165,155,897] 14,561,389] 17,969'000| 10,506,875| 3,274,045] 5/560.826| 7/052/520| 6'597'556 
ROBO ess 165,913,543) 15,556,139] 19,823,000] 11,515,739| 3,586,289] 6,118,971] 7,350,410] 6,817.96 
Yr. (Cal.)| Detroit | Cleveland| St. Louis | Kan. City|N. Orleans} Minneap.| Cincin. | Louisville 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1 
Dollars ollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars ¢ aie 
6,104,323] 6,877,387| ~ 8,294,027| 11,615.142| 3,313,319 401206] Ss96704| Peters 
8,430,797| 5,996,668] 7,626,577] 7,036, 3,169,574| 44621950] 3,709/955| . 1'743'589 
11,558,165) 7,964,234 7,278,217] 7,451,112] 2:734/425|  4,705,232| 3'9101556| 1’940'888 
8,440,152] 6,637,913] 6,146,332] 6/3021427| 2)315,470| 4.016/265| 3'202'938| 1'850'136 
6,167,174) 5,123,450] 4,587,621| 4/399'862| 23010,081| 3,172;021| 2'837'577| 1'134'399 
3,236,379] 3,344,466] 3,069,950] 3,185,865] 1,362,194] 24371598] 2’088'860| 911/288 
1,940,556] 2,530,897| 2,897,126] 2,864,298] "934,282] 2'518'077| 1,814'782 15, 
574,899) 2,978,666] 0,000,000] 3,618;799] 1,251,419] 2,704/320| 2'123°727| 1,189°401 
4,523, 167 3.417.088 3 940,604 4.348. 1 13 1434.45, 3,044,735| 2'466,319] 1,295'116 
1350, ,265, 497, ,768, :706,496| 3,336,541] 2. 6311 
868,434) 5,128,345] 4/815,002] 5:258/142] 1/972'629| 3'6867111 3309 667 T7864 
4,420,417) 4,352,355] 4,210,545| 4,405,693] 1,905,392] 3,256'315| 2'779/941| 1’636°000 
5,053,800| 5,028,185) 4,527,900] 4,766,827] 21067,058| 3,466,996] 2/985, 1,778,586 


Total clearings in 191 cities (1938) $292,710,865,663; (1939 


Canadian bank clearings in 1939 (32 cities) totaled $17, $304,323, 157,503. 


42,699,528. 


~~ 


a 
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“ Operations of the Federal Reserve Banks 
a : Source: Board of Governors of The Federal Reserve System 
7 CONDITION OF ALL, AT END OF YEAR (millions of dollars) 


1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933} 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937) 1938 ) 1939 


RESOURCES 
Totalgold & gold c'tificate r's'ves| 2,941] 2,989] 3,151] 3,569) 5,143] 7,571 8,865} 9,129) 11,798] 15,209 — 
Otharreserves ¢i..4;, 63sec is 140} 169) 181] 225) (258) ‘265} '257] ‘352 368| 315 
Total reserves........... 3,082) 3,158} 3,331] 3,794) 5,401 7,835] 9,121} 9,481 12,166! 15.524 
Non-reserve cash.............. 73 td Paes ed ea ve ove feasts cede she gana . 
Redemp. f'd—Fed. Res. Bk. notes]......[.. A a3 = See 13 +) ae cav|eezsy ee aueets 
© Bills discounted 251] 638] 235 98 7 5 3 10 4 7 
Bills bought .......... 364) 339 33 133 6 5 3 1 Ips dictate 
S. Governm 729 817) 1,855) 2,437] 2,430] 2,431] 2,430] 2,564 2,564| 2,484 
Other securities aA 7 31 5 | en) ees res ern oe 
CE DS os ae ne a ira 14 32 26 18 16 11 
Tot, bills and securities..| 1,552) 1,825) 2,128! 2,670] 2,457) 2,473] 2,461 rat 2,584 1s 
(a) a a a 
Due from foreign banks........ 1 9 3 3 1 Z ng 
ka Mares sade cai 21 19 14; . 15 5 12 39 19 17 91 
Total reserve bank credit) 1,373/ 1,853) 2,145) 2,688] 2,463] 2,486] 2,500] 2,612) 2,601] 2.593 
Fed. Res. notes of other bks..... 22 20 i8 18 29 27 33 30 33 33 
Uncol. items not incl. in float 564 478 368 431 455 592 786 674 694 777 
Gold held abroad. . SRS a cee t | Se RAS Seer MA A Pr 
Bank premises... . 58 58 56 52 49 48 46 45 43 42 
All other resources............ 22 33 37 . 45 44 38 38 37 44 59 
‘ Total resources......,... 5,201} 5,672) 6,115) 7,041) 8,442] 11,026/12,525/ 12,880) 15,581 19,027 
LIABILITIES Si 
; Fed. Reser. notes in circ........ 1,663) 2,624) 2,739) 3,080] 3,221] 8,709] 4,284] 4,284) 4,452] 4,959 
ee sore. Doe 3h cite EE SSeS Py | ee 209 Pl) Pe eo Per a 
e St 
tember bank reserve acc,...| 2,471] 1,961] 2,509] 2,729] 4,096] 5,587] 6,606] 7,027] 8,724] 11,653 
Government... ri 19 54 8 3 121 544 244 142 923 634 
Foreign bank . 6 79 19 19 29 172 199 397 
Other deposits . 22 31 24 128 169 226 16C 236 242 256 
Total deposits........... 2,517| 2,125) 2,561) 2,865) 4,405) 6,386) 7,10°| 7,577| 10,088] 12.941 
Deferred availability items... .. 564 478 368 431 455 592 786 674 694 777 
Capital paid in..... ? Poitiers phere ate 170 161 151 145 147 131 131 133 135 136 
Surplus (Section 7)............ 275 259 279 278 145 146 146 148 149 152 
is (Sect, P3b)..... 202-20]. ER Ox OPS (ey eat ee 8 24 27 28 27 ey 
All other liabilities........ mane 12 25 17 34 34 39 42 37 36 37 
Total liabilities............ 5,201! 5,672! 6,115! 7,041| 8,442! 11,026112,525! 12,880! 15,581' 19,027 
0S Res Leper Sa a A IIT i i I el LD La ta Aad MEd Reread Mt bide seal aberdeen cad ET 


than $500,000. 
; ie ‘i RESEEVE BANK CREDIT AND RELATED ITEMS 
Annual averages of daily figures, in millions of dollars 


Reserve Bank Credit Outstanding a = | 3 
Mee ee etl ee ke eee 
a ~o 
= a 5 aD ox %q 1G 
Ss) ty |= | 58 be | De | £2 | see |O828| ge [E.G 
oa ) Ot & - 7) aoe See} “4h | oO to. low 
- af Cy 3 2 a bs] ah ® a5 G4c | suc. 4s 3 
= =2 ng = 2 5= oe on of= | oops a 
=e = * ~ aos a as |ugnud oo a) 
£132 |28|s2|8 | 2 | 38 | £8} $8 | saa Esse] 28 52 
: 91 264 46 2,198 | 3,004 1,758 | 4,663 | 1,671 262 28 346 i 
1859 Wet 159 455 41 1,226 8,515 | 1,871 4,248 | 1,781 268 30 286 ; 
19 36 7 _ 186 1,205 | 3,774 1,991 4,535 | 1,873 55 27 280 
1924 373 172 402 49 996 4,152 | 2,017 | 4,592 | 2,023 2! 27 263 
19: 90 287 359 9 1,195 | 4,094 | 2,000 | 4,582 | 2,167 244 31 = 
1 572 281 350 55 1,258 | 4,165 | 1,985 | 4,645 | 2,209 242 28 284 
1927 2 263 417 1,175 | 4,277 | 2,000 | 4,605 | 2,290 226 31 
1928 840 328 297 40 | 1,505 | 3,919 | 2,008 | 4,496 | 2,355 225 29 
1929 952 241 208 59 1,459 3,996 |-2,015 | 4,476 | 2,358 229 30 fh 
1930 272 213 564 38 1,087 4,173 | 2,025 | 4,245 | 2,379 23! 28 3! 
we) ar] |) | dee) ea | ee] sae | Be) ae 
2 1| 1,461 | 24] 2; é A : ; A 
1933 333 33 2,052 1l 2,429 4,059 | 2,271 5,57 2,343 343 147 Fes 
1934 36 25 432 10 | 2,502 7,512 | 2,381 5,403 | 3,676 2 879 one ope 
1935 5 | 2,431 32 | 2,495 | 9,059 2,478 5,585 | 5,001 | 2,919 5: 
{ 1936 6 4 431 41 | 2,481 | 10,578 | 2,503 | 6,101 | 5,989 921 282 269 
1937 14 3 00 33 | 2,5. 2,162 ,567 | 6,475 | 6,830 | 3,383 3: 260 
; 1938 9 1 2,565 26 | 2,600 | 13,250 | 2,711 6,510 | 7,935 | 3,457 398 260 
939 5! cay | 2/584 | 39 | 2628 | 16.085 | 2’879 | 7,058 | 10,352 | 3,307.| 625 | __ 262 


DERAL SERVE BANK HOLDINGS OF BILLS DISCOUNTED 
= et averages of daily figures, in millions of dollars 


Bank [1932]1933]1934]1935}1936|1937| 1938/1939 Bank 1932) 1933] 1934]1935] 1936/1937) 1938) 1939 N 


: re i ee 7 6 4 
i Chicago..| 41] 17 p YF Pie eed ss Total... 521 283! 36 3 1 
cr Where there are no figures in 1934—1939 columns the amount is less than $500,000, 2 


« 
Py 
‘ 
keietete bat 


i 


7 all 
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Total Income Payments, by States, 1929 to 1938 — 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce (Millions of Dollars) 
States pum? 1930) 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 


3 3 536 566 685 708 659 
642 597 42 30 05 $3) 


PANETTA eicie mete e's te levels 
Ree UL Nel] ft 222 182 136 132 162 182 211 
ATE atoes Ee ae A 412 922 298 275 355 381 455 465 450 
ie California. . 5,095 4,405 3,508 3,326 3,731 4121 4902 5,317 4,008 
i oe 26 
, Souneou 1,369 | 1,211 951 907 | 1,023 | 1,107 | 1,279 | 1,382 | 1,218 
‘ 0 158 152 4 196 3 23: 98 


214 169 124 135 167 187 222 246 220 

BEAN MMA Gai ce! 2 5,885 | 4,742 | 3,542 | 3,326 | 3,793 | 4,127 | 4,864 | 5,260 | 4,747 

Meee LAGIANG gs as see eee « 1,659 | 1,389 | 1,050 | 1,027 | 1,230 | 1,361 | 1,650 | 1,782 | 1,584 
RRC lartaxcietets Sats: o's," 1,332 | 1,060 714 752 859 975 1,158 1,144 | 1,136 

957 8 557 557 651 705 847 771 


Kentuck 
Eomnana: Lib tho peeee 762 666 526 498 602 648 756 811 807 
TIES 02, an AS Oak i 453 403 320 310 341 370 414 429 389 
Maryland - 1,073 953 783 732 825 883 | 1,003 | 1,092 999 
Massachusetts........-.. 3,681 | 3,483 |. 3,164 |. 2,606 | 2,389 | 2,599 | 2,740 | 3,040 | 3,148 | 2,906 
WVISCHID AD ice. Soy. ile aes) 3,610 | 3,061 | 2,507 | 1,903 | 1,665 | 2,163 | 2,497 | 2,986 | 3,355 | 2,808 
Minnesota... 2.2.2.6... 1,461 | 1,381 | 1,201 904 879 | 1,019 | 1,135 | 1,359 | 1,417 | 1,356 
Mississippi......-... ate 535 407 290 263 253 332 356 453 435 417 
PUPISSOUE LON Snsibiole v= isa 2,228 | 2,065 | 1,756.) 1,370 | 1,289 | 1,457 | 1,568 | 1,807 | 1,865 | 1,741 
286 240 173 183 247 289 32 327 282 . 
793 662 408 451 §22 525 633 601 546 
67 51 49 58 69 78 
2 261 207 202 230 24 7 256 
3,133 | 2,770 | 2,235 | 2,013 | 2,222 | 2,350 | 2,661 | 2,812 | 2,604 
New Mexico 4 129 143 2 1 
New York... .|14,038 |13,391 |11,617 | 9,176 | 8,502 | 9,398 | 9,871 |11,043 |11,515 |10,684 
North Carolina, ..... Be 992 828 714 589 637 822 870 i 
North Dakota.......... 300 248 178 126 149 171 191 225 234 210 
ROMO sis le nab ae vse. hicyess ee 4,940 | 4,369 | 3,678 | 2,751 | 2,653 | 3,142 | 3,470 | 4,115 | 4,468 | 3,902 
ORlenaus Dera SH Mas Bye Spratt, 38 1,098 884 697 556 569 630 0 9 6 808 ‘ 
PEON ee ce isk Wine’: wie 637 561 475 370 351 420 474 578 614 574 
Pennsylvania........... 7,177 | 6,638 | 5,612 | 4,258 | 3,999 | 4,603 | 4,934 | 5,716 | 6,092 | 5,358 
Rhode Island........... 573 531 482 394 365 394 424 468 494 448 
South Carolina,......... 475 394 339 282 301 380 406 477 499 471 
South Dakota........... 315 305 249 135 159 189 203 251 227 228 
BPCDNCRSEO ow ie fee ek 9 772 63 522 505 64 17 838 88 819 
BER AS Site a's) ataida bbe wiois 2,672 | 2,303 | 1,922 | 1,587 | 1,585 | 1,857 | 2,004 | 2,348 | 2,637 | 2,491 
PP Ul aKY dae ye iere, > 0 253 57 158 8 5 25 
Vermont Bi ete, 217 200 176 141 132 145 158 180 181 169 
PV ARUN Sire src ts slept ose a 994 889 787 672 622 754 820 949 | 1,001 952 
W Washington. .2...0..¢.,.. 1,130 | 1,027 841 650 626 731 803 990. | 1,032 993 
West Virginia........... 792 702 604 472 464 575 615 728 768 687 
Wwibconsitin ce. oo .s ss. 1,906 | 1,683 | 1,389 | 1,061 | 1,010 | 1,164 | 1,323 | 1,567 | 1,664 | 1,519 
WYOMING: ewe ee 156 143 122 91 94 111 124 144 150 | 141 
NATIONAL INCOME, BY INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS (Millions of Dollars) 
Item 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 } 1939 
Total peroneal tt HuBoTne. See aches 82,885 /68,901/54,310 |40,074/42,430/ 50,347 os he 65,165/71, 172 63, : 
Agriculture. . . ..-.-.-| 7,258] 5,622] 3,729| 2,551) 3,419] 4,553 5,970] 6,378 239 62. 838 . 
Mining ..--| 1,883] 1,327] 748] 524) 590} 991 i "O98 1,299]. 1,530 i :072) 1,232 
Flectric ‘light, power, was. orcet 1,425] 1,324] 1,240} 1,096] 1,026] 1,127| 1,152] 1,233] 1/380] 1/365 1,384 
Manufacturing . . ......|20,308]14;987|10,194| 6,009] 8/162/10,510|12'402 14'978|16,994 12/359]15, bt 
Contract construction. Stee toe 3,670} 2,759| 1,862| '906] '581| 735] ‘964 1,570| 1,902) 1,749] 2'148 | 
Transportation. . ..-..+..] 7,108) 6,155) 4,946] 3,622) 3,587] 3,817] 4,133] 4,795] 5,088] 4,261] 4;800 
Communication. 2.122225) 2! 1,047} 1,011] 907} 722} 640} 679} | 723) 770] 839] S08] ‘863 
CSE A 11,314] 9,245) 7,415] 5,290] 6,031] 6,971] 7,608) 8,516) 9,131] 8,593] 9,135 
Baie wicoiogram wages] 8:24| Gass] Geis] Susy] se] #98) fs] 8448] S488] Sel BE 
Work-program wages sar lies i ; 2 9,458| 9.138 2,846) 9,884 
ne erect ay reieyete a See his '-« Phe if 
cellaneous.............-. s i ‘ i i : 
Soe. sec. contrib. of employers.|......|...... | 2 Ric Asis ore eeetin etter 00 : fas 7 698 pits +980 Fatt at 
Ll ° 


National Wealth of the United States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


roneorweucn) be OAL ys tien Cone tea 
( 1922 1912 1904 1900 1912 to |1904to} 1900 to 
1922 | 1 04 


1,000 Dolls. |1,000 Dolls. | 1,000 Dolls. 
MGtalee hae dacs coce a+ « -.| $20,803,862) 186,299,664 107,104,194] a Se517 387 


Real prop. and imp. tax'd..| 155,908,625]  96,923,406| 55,510.22 
Real p TOP. and imp.,exempt| 20; 1205, 819 12/313,520 5.510.228) se eia 789 
3 73 


Tivactoc Sea AN Mba) sisters ss, waste ‘ Ai 6.2 389 
‘Farm impl. and machinery..| 2,604,638 8,225 mete "749,776 
Ralfroads and'thoir equlp..| 16,990/800 i O9tsst) a30f zed] aati oe 
U 
Aer. ces A . ‘ 4,067, ae Pipe - ic} : ret 7 55 702 be 055, bes 
reet railways, e 5, 7| 10,265,207] _4,840,547| 3,495,298 ¥ 
Allother........ 80,261,762| 36/950,934| 20° 60" 386 18 gar roe 


Percentages in black type show decreases. 
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U. S.—Balance of International Payments, 1931-39 


Source: United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; figures show millions of dollars 


Items 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 ; 
Commodity and Service Items. a 
Merchandise trade (as reported): —— 
Exports (credit) . ++] 2,424) 1,612) 1,675) 2,183} 2,283] 2,456] 3,349] 3,094] 3,174 Le 
Imports (debit) . a 2,090} 1,323} 1,450} 1,655) 2,047) 2,423) 3/084 1,960} 2,318 ? 
Balance... ... 2. ee ee a 8 +334) +289) +225) +478) +236 +33) +265) +1,134) +859 i 
Shipping and freight services:. | ‘ 
By Am. to foreigners (credit) ... 117 73 49 61 63 68 107) 118 125 ¥ 
By foreigners to Am. (debit)... . 189 118 65 96 99 129 210 164 249 
Riulanicntn eo 2426 so aes 2% —72|.=45|}. —16|. —35| /—36| —6i| =103|. —46)ecape 4 
Tourist expenditures: ¥, 
By foreigners in U. S. (credit)... 112 71 71 86 117 139 160) 166 170 
By Americans abroad (debit) .. . 568 446 292 331 409 497 563) 532 469 ~ 
BURNMUEICIET © 5:5 (07s clas <0. 05 ules 0.<-0» —456| —375| -—221)| —245) -—292) —358 —403) —366| —299 y 


Immi. remit., charity, ete.: 
By foreigners to U.S. (credit). .. 10 6 3 5 5 4 5 
By Americans to abroad (debit) 212 169 135 136 120 204 205 190 187 


cola. —202| —163] —132]. —131| —115] —180| —180/ —150| —142 


Interest and dividends: ae; 
Paid by for. to U. 8. Inv. (credit) 662 461 487 493 521 568 578 549 531 


Paid to for. invest. in U. 8S. (deb.) 126 68 103 126 171 238 280 196 211 
Balance........ Ctaeceverecs +536) +393) +384) +367) +350) +330| +298) 4353) +320 
War-debt receipts. .............. +113 +99 +20 5d Soe gy SS te Be CO 


Government transactions: 
Exp. and remit. by for. govt. in 
Det 0 eae 34 31 32 31 28 30 30 33 32 
96 


Exp. and remit. by U. 8. Govt. 
abroad (debt) . dl neat ee 134 101 85 68 84 96 126 98 

UREA cals. soi iors, d'r'b a's bo aces —100) —70| -—53| -37| -—56| -66} -—96| -65| —64 
Misc. com’od. and ser. items (net) +7 +3 +8 +63 + 96). +148) +206) +140} +108 

Bal, on com’od. and ser.ac..| +160) +131) +215) +461; +183) -—153 —13| +1001] +658 

Id and Currency Movements. 
Gore gold iciyeunenata ees eS ay. < +176 —11} 4+173)—1,217|—1,739]—1,030 

OA ee ees See See —86) -—336) — 174 

Net currency movements...... -—10 —80 —90 —26}.....-. 

Bal., gold, silver, cur. move.| +166 —91 +83) — 1,329] —2,075| —1,182 


Capital Movements. 
Private long-term capital move.: 


; -| 1,520 862| 1,505} 1,160] 1,991| 3,490 
Credit RSE clo, 1,301 645| 1,456 958] 1,529] 2,717 
5 Rea ae ee +219) +217 +49) +202) +462) +773 


ernment capital account...... 
ONet ahort-term capital move’nt| —709}| -—409} —385) +184/+1,076) +392 


Balance on capital account..| —490| —192| —336) +386)/+1,533|+1,165 
Residualitem.......... yore. +164] +152 +38! +482} +354] +1701 +601) +532 +1,0387 
Oh ASE AIT PERE Ee ll dd RO aes ME id ME Pad MR AES oe PRI et tet OR im 


annual figures for certain items, notably currency movements, long-term and short-term capital 
Bro crumbs, oliver movements, and the interest and dividend items are not fully fomperae owing to 
revisions in estimates, changes in methods of collecting data, and (in the case of silver) the shift of the 


rom one category to another. , : 
Werigr @ 1934 aiver movements were included in merchandise adjustments. 


Securities Issued to the Public, 1920-1939 


Source: Commercial ard Financial Chronicle; figures show millions of dollars 


Corporate Issues, Including Refunding Other Issues, Including Refunding 

SL De ie ten Reta RRR SE ES Bille SS I © RIE, NORTE TSS A 
Farm j Can. 

For- | Loan Sold | Total 


5 Pref. | Com. | Can. |Other| Total eign {|&Goy.|Munic-| in Incl. 
rein} enn Soom Stocks Stocks | Issues! For. | Corpo. | Govts.| Agen.| ipal U.S. | Corp. 


eee 1.7; (1932) 
1.3; (1933) 1.5; (1934) ——; (1935) 11.7; (1936) 3.3 1939) 2.0 


6 | 483.6 | 554.1 |-138.2 | 30.9 | 2.9663 | 291.0 ]......|. 683.2 | 53.3 | 4,010.0 

1930 28103 620.2 Dis 1,105.0 | 297.1 |219.0 | 5,473.3 | 481.9 | 86.5 |1,487.3 [137.7 | 7,677.0 
931 | 1628.0 | 400.1 | 148.0 | "195.1 | 140.0 |°77:8 | 2/589.0 |......| 125.6 /1,256.2 | 50.4 | 4,022.9 
1932 | °405.8 | 2140] 109 | 13. 169.6 | ‘849.5 | 66.0 1,730.3 
933 | 138.5 | 88.8 | 15.2 | 137.4 4 520-5 60-0 | 1053.7 
1934 | 287.0 | 168.3) 3.2 “7 939.5 292 P2123 
1935 | 2,066.1 | 50.5 | 123.7 | 27 “4 /1,220.1 |116.0 | 4,252 3 
1936 | 3963.3 | 62.8 | 270.8 | 282.0 2 /L117-4 | 480 | 6.2548 
1937 | 1,578.6 | 94.7 | 468.4 | 292.0 7, 9023 | 882 | 4001.3 

2032.3 | 10.5 | 78.6| 17. 8 | 40.0 | 4,457, 

1939 | 1,793. 76.8 | 161.0 | 67.7 5 11,126.8 "836.7 


5 
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756 U.S.—Federal Gov’t Appropriations Since 1880; Public Debt 


Appropriations by the Federal Government 
Source: The United States Treasury ‘ 

The figures include postal appropriations chargeable to the postal revenues and estimated amounts 
under indefinite appropriations and under permanent appropriations (those which recur automatically 
each year without annual action by Congress). : 

Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal 
Year |Appropriations || Year | Appropriations || Year Appropriations || Year | Appropriations 


Dollars. 
33 577,973.85 


Dollars Dollars Dollars 


. 
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1898 528,735,878.33|| 1912 | 1,022,759,948.52|| 1926 | 4,151,682,049.91|| 1939 11,361 815,653.84 

1899 892,656,775.65|| 1913 | 1,021,349,990.63|| 1927 | 4,409,463,389.81|| 1940 13,351,786,493.84 

1900 698,912,982.83|| 1914 | 1,098,602,065.64|| 1928 | 4,211,011,352.58/| 1941 12,103,497,595.97 

1901 705,653,298.01/| 1915 | 1,122,471,919.12 

Up to October 12, there had been appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, a total of 
$12,103,497,595.97. ‘This figure is the total of amounts in regular annual, deficiency, supplemental and 
emergency relief appropriation acts and amounts in other public resolutions and private acts including 
pending estimates of appropriations of $75,040,000 for national defense housing, etc., and $10,000,000 for 
river and harbor improvements. 3 

It also inchides $115,237,824.37 for permanent appropriations, $1,100,000,000 estimated for interest on the 
public debt and $584,000,000 estimated for the cumulative sinking fund, but it does not include sundry 
indefinite, special and trust funds, appropriations from postal revenues, appropriations of social security 
taxes to the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, or contract authorizations, nor 
$3,536,834,044 of 1941 appropriations immediately available and established on the books of the Treasury 
during the fiscal year 1940. 

The net appropriation to the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund for the fiscal 
soe ending ne 30,,1941, will amount to $609,000,000, according to the budget estimates as revised 

ugust 5, ; 

‘As of October 10, 1940, definite contract authorizations had been provided for national defense amount- 
ing to $3,802,000,000, and further contract authorizations had been provided for a two-ocean navy 
estimated to require an outlay of $4,615,000,000. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
(Official, covers general, special, and trust fund accounts to 1930, gen. and spec. funds, 1931 and since.) 


Receipts Expenditures Receipts Expenditures 
Year Year 
(Fiscal) Per Per (Fiscal) Per Per 
Total Cap. Total Cap. Total Cap. Total Cap. 
Dollars Dols. Dollars Dols. Dollars Dols. Dollars Do 
1.78 63,130,598) 2.00)/1922..... 4,109,104,151/37.40| 3,795,302,500 33.54 
9.52| 1,297,555,224| 37.01}|1923..... 4,007,135,481/35.93] 3,697,478,020| 33.15 
10.64 309,653,561| 8.01||1924. . |4,012,044,702/35.44| 3,506,677,715| 30.98 
6.64 267,642,958| 5.32)/1925..... 3,780,148,685|32.91| 3,529,643,446) 30.73 
6.39 318,040,711] 5.04}/1926..,.. 3,962,755,690/33.98| 3,584,987,874| 30.76 
7.45 520,860,847| 6.84|/1927..... ,129,394,441 134.94) 3,493,584,519] 29.56 
6.46 567,278.914| 6.74|/1928..... 4,042,348, 156|33.73 643,519,875] 30.40 
7.32 693,617,065) 7.52/|1929..... 4,033,250,225)/33.19] 3,848,463,190| 31.67 
7.49 691,201,512} 7.38)/1930..... 4,177,941,702/33.91] 3,994,152,487| 32. 
7.28 689,881,334] 7.25))1931...... 3,189,638,632|/25.70| 4,091,597,712| 32.99 
7.50 724,511,963) 7.51)/1932......|2,005,725,437/16.06| 5,153,644,895| 41.28 
7.50 735,081,431| 7.51//1933...... 2,079,696,742/16.54) 5,142,953,627| 40.9 
7.03 760,586,802] 7.66|/1934...... 3,115,554,050/24.64| 7,105,050,085| 56.19 
7.77 734,056,202] —7.29//1935...... 3,790,045,732/29.88] 7,375,825,166| 58.00 
11.00} 1,977,681,751| 19.36)|1936..... 4,115,956,615/32.17} 8,879,798,258] 69.41 
5| 35.38] 12,697,836, 706 | 122.58] |1937...... 5,293,840,237|40.93| 8,105,158,547| 62.69 
49.07/18,522,894,705 |176.40)|1938....../6,241,661,227/47.89| 7,691,287,108| 59.70 
9/62.83| 6,482,090,191| 60.84//1939 .,.,./5,667,823,625/43.21| 9,268 .338,030| 70.65 
51.98! 5.538,209,189| 51.18]/1940..... 5,924,836,402/44.09} 9,/666,085,539] 73.16 


The receipts were chiefly from Internal Revenue (income taxes) and Customs (i i 
The expenditures were mostly for Recovery and Relief ($3,104,687,554); Natonat Dees ee 
Fee eo es Proto i Speereee aes puene debt ($940,539,763); Veterans’ Administration 
ensions, i ,914, ; Agricultura justment program 3 Civili i 
Corps ($289,831,445); Social Security ($341,621.260). rat ees Ce ae 
PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(On basis of daily Treasury Statements—revised) } 
eS ee 
Per Per Per 
June 30 | Gross Debt | Cap. June 30 | Gross Debt | Cap. | June 30 | Gross Debt Cap. 


Dollars. Dollars. Dolirs. Dollars. _ rs. 
2,436,453,269 1,182,357,095| 13.60/1923..... 22,349,687.758| 200-10 
2/090'908'872 1,142,522,970| 13.50|1924.....| 21/951/120'427| 186.86 
1,575,551,169 1,147,178,193| 13.33/1925... 1: 20,516,272,174| 177.82 
1,122,396,584 1;177,690,403| 13.46] 1926... . 19, ,079) 167.50 
{005,806,561 1,148,315,372| 12.91 1927... 2. 18,510,174,266| 156.04 
968,218,841 1,146,939,969| 12.69] 1928... ..| 17,604,290.563| 146.69 
961,431,766 1,153,984,937| 12.28]1929/ 75.7 16,931,197,748| 139.40 
1,016,897,817 1,193,838,505| 1248/1930... . 16,185,308,299| 131.38 
1,096,913,120 1,193,047,745| 12.26/1931... ><] 16,801/485,143| 135/42 
1,222,729 .350 1,188,285,400| 12.00/1932.. 7. 19.487,009.766| 156.12 
1,226,793,713 1,191,264,068] 11.83|1933.. 1. 22,538,672, 164] 179.32 
Tastee Hiemnesey| Abs ea: | SEUERAaN aaa) Hee 
436,700, ' .O8E “571198500 a0 28,7 ; : 
1,263.416,913 12.243 ,628,719] 115.65|1936. ... 33°7781543/404| 26004 
221,572,245 25,482,034,419| 246.09]1937. . 22: 36,424/613,732| 281.63 
1,178,031,352 24/297,918,412] 228.32/1938. . 11! 37,164,740,315| 285.41 
1,139,405,918 23,976,250,608] 221.09/1939.....) 40,439/532,411| 308.29 
1136,259.016 22,964,079,190] 208.97(1940..... 42,967,531,037| 325.19 


ar gross debt on March 31, 1917 (per capita in parenthesi { E 
war debt at its peak, Aug. 31, 1919, was $26,596.701,648 ($250.81): the ore poucuet Gok Goran Jagne 
> t Y Gi f 2 


U. S.—Revenue Tax Acts of 1940 757 
The First Federal Revenue Act of 1940 


(Signed by the President on June 25 at 11:45 a.m., Eastern Standard Time) 


Normal individual income tax rate—4 per cent. Exemptio s—Singl : 
ahtgid of a ieete be ooe p ptions—Single person, $800; married person 
INDIVIDUAL TAX RATES AND AMOUNTS 


Source: Booklet ‘‘Revenue Act of 1940,” issued by the Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Copyright, 1940, by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Single Person + Married Person 
Personal Exemption $800 Personal Exemption $2,000 
Normal Normal 
Normal Surtax /TaxPlus/ Total tax? Net! Total tax? |TaxPlus| Surtax | Normal 
rate % rate % surtax income surtax | rate % tax 
rate % rate % rate % 
oo oa 33 Ee) eee ard ie ae ee $ BOO | hiss. vee easeatinws 
OS) Eee 4 $ 4.40 3,000 d> vbue cee 
Ge) | See 4 44.00 BOO" Bo eles Secerketttis ote BS Ae. 
cy Cee 4 83.60 3,000 |$ 30.80 4 
ct Ea eee 4 123.20 4,000 70.40 4 
4 4 8 171.60 5,00 110.00 4 
4 4 8 255.20 6,000 £OF.60. Fah ee 4 
4 6 10 343.20 7,000 233.20 4 
4 6 10 448.80 8,000 316.80 4 
4 8 1 558.80 9,000 422.40 4 
4 8 12 686.40 10,000 528.00 4 
+ 10 14 818.40 11,000 655.60 4 
4 10 14 12,000 783.20 4 
+ 12 16 1,122.00 13,000 932.80 4 
4 12 16 1,293.60 14,000 1,082.40 4 
4 15 19 1,476.20 15,000 1,258.40 4 
4 15 19 1,685.20 16,000 1,434.40 4 
4 18 22 1,900.80 17, 1,643.40 4 
4 18 22 2,142.80 18,000 1,852.40 4 
4 21 25 2,391.40 19, 2,094.40 4 
4 21 25 2,666.40 20,000 2,336.40 4 
a 27 31 4,252.60 25,000 3,843.40 4 
4 30 34 6,063.20 30, 5,614.40 4° 
4 33 37 8,005.80 35,000 7,517.40 4 
a 36 10,080.40 ,000 9,552.40 4 
4 40 44 12,289.20 45,000 11,752.40 4 
4 40 44 14,709.20 50,000 14,128.40 4 
4 44 48 19,954.00 60,000 19,320.40 4 
4 47 51 25,537.60 70,000 24,864.40 4 
4 50 31,451.20 80,000 30,738.40 4 
4 53 57 7 80 000 36,942.40 4 
4 56 60 44,268.40 100,000 43,476.40 4 
= 58 62 78,350.80 150,000 77,532.40 4 
4 60 64 112,890.80 200,000 112,199.60 4 
4 62 66 147,576.40 250,000 146,863.60 4 
ea 64 68 183,162.00 300,000 182,427. 4 
4 66 70 256,147.60 400,000 255,391.60 4 
a 68 72 330,933.20 500,000 330,155.60 4 
4 70 74 522,418.80 750,000 521,619.60 4 
4 72 76 718,404.40 | 1,000,000 717,583.60 4 
4 73 q7 1,511,397.20 | 2,000,000 | 1,510,565.60 77 73 4 
4 74 78 3,917,390.00 | 5,000,000 | 3,916,547.60 78 74 4 
over 

4 75 Fa SS See et PAULA Ut Seen 79 75 4 


based on the maximum | come in excess of the tax computed without regard 
Beer cee or “514.000: incomes of $14,000 or | to the tax provisions. This cushion begins to oper- 
less are treated as all earned. (2) Soe pea | ate ee ae tax Py aie | a pe ae 
e . R. C., added by Sec. per cent o e net income, which, in 
into Paras Pee @ married person is around $200,000. 


The revenue act above increases corporation tax Income tax increases (both permanent and tem- ~ 


# $400 credit for dependents is | porary) apply for taxable years beginning after 
See ciinoed aides, caxee are increased by 10 per | Dec. 31, 1939. They do not affect returns for fiscal 
cent, the increase to remain in force 5 years. The | years beginning in 1939 and ending in 1940. How- 
10 per cent applies to the tax previously computed | ever, the increased rates of income tax to be with- 
—not to the income. ; held at the source took effect on June 26 1940. 

To prevent the defense tax from being confisca- Increases in excise and miscellaneous taxes took 
tory when applied to the higher brackets, Sec. 15 | effect, for the most part, on July 1, 1940. Estate 
contains a cushion which prevents the defense tax | and gift tax increases took effect after the date of 
from being greater than 10 per cent. of the net in- * the enactment of the above 1940 Act. 


’ The Second Federal Revenue Act of 1940 
i d | the corporation’s invested capital, including 50 per 
b ape eee on Get. tint th Dal, (and ohn cent of its erpanee capital. Boro enka Ps an 
_ monly ealled the Excess Profits Tax measure) con- ihe fat $5,000 of exntss -DiCnie ae 
tains the following chief provisions: Corporations completing defense manufacturing 
A flat 3.1 per cent is added to the normal income | facilities after June 10, 1940, are permitted to 
tax rate for corporations earning more than | deduct from taxable income over a five-year period 
$25,000, making the effective tate 24 per cent. A/| the cost of such facilities. The existing 8 and 7 
graduated tax of from 25 to 50 per cent is imposed | per cent profit limitations on government contracts 
on ea gs defined as excess profits—25 per cent | for warships and airplanes is suspended during the 
on excess profits of not more than $20,000; 30 per | period the excess profits tax is in effect. This 


cent on the next $30,000; 35 per cent on the next | depends on the length of the emergency declared — 


- ‘ ; President. z 
$50,000; 40 per cent on the next $150,000; 45 per | by the . 
: 4 and r cent on all A new system of low-rate government life insur- 
cent $500 000. we dd ance for soldiers and sailors is created. It includes 
Excess ‘profits are determined by either of two | draftees and National Guardsmen on active duty, 
“methods. Under one the excess would be the | and policies range up to $10,000. Pension increases 
earnings above 95 per cent of the average earnings | also are provided to beneficiaries of the railroad 
during 1936 ihreuge. 1939. Under the other the | retirement act serving in naval or military forces 
- excess would be the amount exceeding 8 per cent of ' from the Spanish-American War to the present. 


— 
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758 U. S—Internal Revenue Collections by States 


Internal Revenue Collections, 1939-1940" 


Source: United States Bureau of Internal Revenue; data are for fiscal years 


Miscel. intern. rev. Employment taxes, incl.| Total internal revenue 
(incl. excess profits) carriers taxes collections 
Collection : NM 5 WS nS AS Ts ee ea 
_ districts 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
Alabama. . 3,055,020| 3,763,891 5,093,719] 5,778,180] 15,491,466] 17,125,264 
‘Arizona. $46'400| -1,599/887| _1,043/336] 1,089,714] 4,379,010) 5,061,747 
‘Arkansas . . 2,198,682 _2'291,261 1'770.293| _1/986,375| _ 7,943,142} 8,514,401 
1st California ‘*| @g'721'480| 791617.576| 25.5211357| 27,852,937] 158,781,248] 168,959,440 
6th California... . |... 53°881.689| 547947602] 19,809,695| 21/512'869| 150,187,886) 146,370,242 
Colorado..........-- 14'667.628| 17,3395229| 4,721,160] . _5,215,074| 34,598,281| 35,920,330 
Connecticut..........| 23°441'353| 217660,479| 14,277/572| 16,517,076] 85,624,650) 83,926,885 
Delaware............ 8'978'245| —91678:994|  3/321.727|  4,357,041| 71,863,749| 79,948,270 
IGMN se eicenei sa 22'260'219| 147149'938| 417841241] 5,473,538] 51,432/878| 44,765,544 
Geurpiad, = seus. Vie: 9:708, 11'042'092| 7,174,207] 81145;974| 33,837,490| 37,839,042 
Hawail aay eee 2'930,623|  2'3121594| 13931425] —«1469'579| 11,893,768] 9,874,712 
2 Re 1,096,440 999/376] _1,121/464] —_1,263)141 4°230,012| 4,136,176 
Geiimneie 0. 96°604,072| 94,021/150| 69,954/555| 77,785,511] 351,376,124| 337,542,993 __ 
8th Tllinois...........| 66,943,808] 69,071,685 267.633]  6,180.327| 84,943,932] 89,529,204” 
Mnciama cy iliac 72'148'472| 83'398;747| 11,127,191| 13/293:235] 114'874)365| 127,938,698 
LOW Hig oe td Beis sss 5,867,.273| 6,021,440 ’ 9|  6.647,684| 23;552, 25,214,325 
Te eae © ee 7,035,106] _7,740,135| 6,516,912] 6,914,727] _213190,756| 22,576,395 
Kentucky..:.........| 11077311483] 194/349:109| _7,253.867| _-8,081,824| 132/146,890] 147,816,801 
Louisiana. ....... 1. 24'181.667|  36.902,830|  5,085,565| 5,639,005| 46,858,593| 48,968,304 
MaTORSeIe boos. cs 2'729'840|  2'715'344| 311671525} _3.436'402| 15,452,633| 15,576,470 
Maryland............| 58,685,847| 61,337,141] 19/247/239] 21'957,047| 138,387,319| 135,309,693 
Massachusetis........ 57'409.337| 61.525,434| 291668,514| 33.608,/366| 160,905,328| 172,624,305 
Michigan... .. “*| 96554'099| 117'175,658| 36,080,510] 43,496/319| 258;163,068| 287,200,275 
Minnesota. 27,198.475| 24°205'093| 15,214,778] 16,909,153] 68,830,639| 68,528,732 
Mississippi. 419,951 11571.288| — 1,601,019 '810,189] 6,152,414 "058 
Ist Missow 51.048,400| 48/329'113| 17,756,792] 19340,626] 111,178,214] 109,378,915 
6th Missourl 7319.81 "342°289| 5,773,544] ° 6,/383.378| 26,537,669] 29,171, 
Montana.. 2'182'360| -2.352'238| 1.185.528] 1,362'813| 5,922,295] 6,829,074 
Nebraska...........- 5,446,84 6.043'121]  6.623,517| 7/213'851] 19,129°853] 20,761,344 
SrA eias co! 618.6 714,72 454, 261573|  43045/565| 4,409,002 
New Hampshire... |: 1,612,109]  3,117,06 1,776,052] 2,046,294 7,639,824 9,249:980 
ist New Jersey.......|  11/1611562| 87943098] _4/238/929] _ 4978309] _2872591669| _ 28,829,286 
5th New Jersey....... 82/824 od 85,713,681| 19,498,687] 22:051,303 173, 1567,015| 178,179,467 
New Mexico......... 639.866] 1,897,861 653,630 704,994 54| 414391875 
ist New York......_. 41,823'034| _395136/995| 15,127,007| 16,893,600 91° 160/484| 941438/732 
2nd New York...._.. 148'790,002| 137/764/250| | 45/950/311] 491297511] 456,920,099| 430,559,252 
3rd New York....-...| — 89,633,112] 111,371,945] 75,299'883] 82'943'602| 346,849,173| 369,812,187 
14th New York...... *|  28'716,635| 27/245,186| 125008,540] 13,658,879] 71,926,117| 72,151,547 
2ist New York....... 8,318,830|. 9,586,088] 5,790,898] 6.492023] 23,176,831| 25,987,712 
28th New VYork......- 20/411,556| _19,129'305|. 10,003,772] 11.352/409| _61,910;537| 60,365,044 
North Carolina. .....°| 276,697'181| 292'195'391| 8,997,419] 10288183] 310;608,405 329, 191,420 
North Dakota. ...._ |: 339,551 392716 576,389 613.521 1,597,636 99 
AELOTIO  iotao- 51,782,258| 55,946,358| . 10,313,549] 11,602;701| 93/699,644 102° 348,705 
10th Ohio Lilli 11] 115536'477] 121533017; 5,193,631] 5,988,026] 3459521826] 35,558,186 
1th Ohio. Le 6,733,077 698,948 "232° 4/821'231| 20:4027186| 207701440 
18th Ohio. v1). 50'566,728] 53°752'225| 27/266,502| 3214511530] 13931907939| 1471532.197 
Oklahoma Li] 32'384'416 34,525,528 6,096,582 6,390,697| 59}337,627| 57,720,616 
Oregon......... 3173,692| __3)101,464|  4/430/028| 4°953'753] _14/002;922| 147549.630 
ist Pennsylvania. 124'030;606| 124) $43" 799 40,413,317 45,764,484] 244'002'769| 254,895,893. 
12th Pennsylvania 10,631,588] 10,802'571 7,829,158] 9.607.444] 281747/209| 30°658.644 
65,773,886] 74,131,052] 23,414'358] 28/367,002| 165/921°921| 179°527,635 
11,108,395] 9,991,644] 41891160] — 4'935,539| 2775531174] 27.450/589 
South Carolina Ree 2: 148, 751 2,263,302 2,983,977 3,486,752| 1035335068] 10,997,432 
Tennessee... . 2. | 11,016,063, 12,671'550| _6,516/508| 7804435] a2:767/e68| agiseuttee 
ist, Texas. Se Oo. $4,568,955 34 868,596 10,425,066 1 I 105,882]  84'521,408| 8018391917 
eUtab......2..1.....:| 4,556,870] 5,743,266] 1,617,110 9-980, 865 Seis; 346 10'874°199 
We oo) anh SEESST sg ESE] ASSIA ERR AS] aukaaT AMG] shel as 
Hirginia wi ctrs] 11T.B48,868) 186,141,931] 10,069,702] 11,306,629/ 212,823,323) 224,642,309 
West Virginia..... |. 5,365,781] 5,709,158] _ 5,296,593 P7aassr|  Sonsne'ses 32,680,348 
Wisvonain rds 42) 363, 195 42 ‘B78 129/12, “740, 364 12'390'343 8a, bane? 330 363 387, 87'901 
Philippine islands. |" 590,997|  2,825,667| 3,139,774 
p i 8 | 372,791 SAY, 200) ex 3. ees leona anes 372)791 447,266 
Ao) 4: Scr ae fe 2a Ris Ea lk aR tica 
ta 2,289,770,490|2,404,332,444| 740,428,865] 833,520,975|5,181,573,952|5,340,452,346 


TOTAL FOR STATES AND TERRITORIES COMPRISING PART OF OR MORE THAN ONE 
COLLECTION DISTRICT 


AVBSE Ginette aise sie) 144,215 123,180 247,481 
47, 36,475 

Bas | PARR) wee yl se ne oa 80a] aug SRR] ays Ee 
hg | REGIS] TSMR) SRI) oes] Reaee ee] races 
issouri 58,368,216 ,171,402| 23,530, 724, eesti 
ae ensey ye 93'986'503|  94°660'799 eae td 25,724,005| 137,715,884| 138,550,535 
NGWENOEK pce. sisi «= 397,603,173] 942385771] 16L 180/919] 180, See One L Oot eee eed lL Bose eee 

693, 233, 180,413] 180,638,027|1 1314, 
ee ee eb nib: 
Wrencton Pains tes ot mM RP ty Lees Ay oe 208 20, 031,002 21,0 Patter ,748| 139,804, 353 133'983" O83 
Puerto Rico........ 11] “Wrteisas) — 2'40r'seal aun Oates eee spate 

’ 


Note—The above figures include amounts covered into the Treasury from documentary stamp sales 


by postmasters 
: as well as excise tax collections on imported distilled spirits and wines by collectors of” 


customs, 


ee 


— 


“rr: © 


United States—Internal Revenue Collections 759 


OTHER SOURCES OF INTERNAL REVENUE 1940 FISCAL YEAR. 


Bn aah en = taxes, the chief sources of internal revenue collections in the year ended June 


Tax on Dollars Tax on Dollars 
GED IUEMBGGOR scot 4s clay se es os elec 132,738,537 Gasoline. .:..... 226,186,669 
Estate... eer 330,886,048 || Tires and tubes. ae x: Lillies). 41\585,438 eae 
seiy ata as = Lode @. tae 185, d 5 = BUCKS... cals 67,217,268 .2— 
Distilled Spirts (imported)......... 27/874,052 Blectrical én ay. 338, 
" a idomesti). Sater: gaateey' ons NOUR oy cease bere ae 42,338,501 
(ree 11,854,090 Oth d tot = 
Ferm. malt liquors -.| 264,579,036 Sugar a, son 4 ae ¥ bei ee : rey at 
Other and total liquor. aa 624,253,156 Phone, telegraph, etc F 26,367,945 
4 OE ee a és 12,995,449 Admissions...... 21,887,916 
, Cigarettes... 2... 0.5.5 ..| 533,059,399 ee ESS oer, . 22,744,909 
———_—_————|| Federal Insurance (employ 4 605, fy 
Beane. and total tabacco...... byte +3 . : * fmneraaiens tae Toe Toa Lee 
Wietas Cee ea Wiis Fs swale Bele 8, ‘ ‘arri 1 SR eI ark ee R ; 
ubticating oll... 06.2... ce awss 31,232,589 gba 3 pa 


Source: United States Bureau of Internal Revenue; figures, for fiscal years, ending June 30 of year 
named, show millions and tenths of millions of dollars 


State] 1939 | 1938] 1937 | 1936 | 1935 | 1934] 1933 | 1932] 1931 | 1930] 1929 | 192s ] 1927] 1926; 1925 | 1924 


7.3) 8.7] 6.5) 3.8] 3.1] 1.9] 1.6) 2.3] 4.3) 6.6); 7.6) 8.2) 10.4) 8.3) 8.3) 8.0 

2.5) 2.6) 2.0) 1.2) 0.7| 0.5) 0.6) 0.5) 2.2) 2.8 3] 1.7] Lo 06)” Sree 

4.0) 4:2) 3.4) 2.0) 1.5] 0.9) 0.6) 1.0} 0.6) 3.0) 3.5) 4.2 -0] 4.4) 4.7) 5.4 

41,0|156.3}124.1) 84.4] 69.3] 57.5) 50.5) 61.6] 93.6]/125.9/130,2/114.4/112.3/101.7) 92.9) 92.4 

15.2] 17.6] 15.2] 9.3] 7.2] 4.6] 3.8) 5.1) 15.3) 12.0) 11.0} 11.4) 12.6) 12,0) 11.7) 11.5 

47.9] 58.9] 46.5) 28.7] 20.6] 15.5) 14.6 10.1) 35.0) 45.4) 40.2) 34.4) 33,8) 29.0) 26.6) 26.9 

61.5) 68.6] 52.7) 31.4) 19.9] 12.9] 11.5) 3.5) 32.9] 39.1] 28.2) 20.0) 14.3) 9.5] 6.6) 9.1 

16-8) 19.5) 15.6) 11.1)° 8.2] ....| 6,3) 7.4] 12.7).....Jieseafes ns cfone-s 15.2} 12.5) 24.2 

24.4) 28.6) 23.0) 11.2) 7.6) 4.4] 4.3) 5.1) 7.8] 11.1) 12.8] 17.2) 35.6) 34.0) 12.1) 8.0 

i 16.9} 18.9] 14.6] 9.9] 7.9) 5.0} 3.6 4.2) 6.4} 12.1) 18.5) 13.5) 13.7] 12.4] 12.6) 13.9 

2.0) 94) 2.0) 422] 0.7] -0.4| 0.5) 0.5]. 0.7] 0.8] 1.0]. Li] La) Tol aie 

. Ill... .J197.5/237.0)200.7)119.9) 90.4) 63.5) 56.4) 91.5]173.7)223.4/217.4/201.1 194,9}176.9|159.4)161.1 

...| 31.6] 36.9] 29.8] 19.4] 13.8} 8.9] 8.4) 10.9} 19.1] 23.3] 25.5) 27.2) 28.4) 24.9) 23.7) 26.4 

.| 11.7] 12.9] 11.4] 8.2] 6.0) 4.2} 4.4) 6.2} 9.9) 12.8) 12.8] 11.3] 11.7] 11.1] 10.7) 12.8 

; ..| 7.6] 9.5) 8.1] 6.1] 3.8} 3.0] 4.3) 6.9] 13.3] 16.7] 17.3) 18.7) 19.6) 15.6) 15.1) 17.3 

...| 14:1] 17.4] 15.5] 10.8] 8.6] 5.1] 4.2) 5.6) 10.7] 14.9] 15.2] 15.0) 16.2) 14.6) 14.3) 14.3 

...] 17.6] 9.3] 14.9] 9.2) 7.1) 4.8) 4.0) 5.2} 7.7] 10.6) 13.0) 12.2) 15.4) 12.6) 12.4) 13.4 

<.) 9.5] 8.8] 6.9] 4.5] 3.8] 3.4] 3.0) 3.9] 6.4] 7.9] 8.4] 8.1] 8.6] 8,6) 7.7) 9.0 

4 1] 60.4] 64:2] 35.5) 25.9] 22.0] 25.9] 18.9 21.8] 28.4] 50.7] 47.0) 44.6) 45.6) 25.6] 25.1) 25.6 

. .| 73.8] 99.9] 89.6} 59.2] 50.9] 39.6] 35.2 45.1) 83.4/109.7/109.7) 98.5)105.3/100.0) 99.4/109.8 

Mich. |125.5|161.0/147.1| 80.1] 49.4] 28.2] 29.2) 55.1]/102.4/127.7/140.5)128.5/141.6)122.6/100.9)104.4 

: Minn.| 26.4] 31.2] 25.8] 17.2] 13.1] 10.5] 10.0 13.0] 20.8] 28.6] 27.7) 26.1] 26.2) 28.4) 22.4) 23.8 

; Miss.|° 3.1) 3.7} 2.9] 1.6] 1.1] 0.6] 0.5) 0.8] 1.5} 2.0) (2.3) 2.7) 3.3) 3.5) 3.5) 4.0 

Mo. .| 55.8] 58.8] 47.8] 35.0] 28.6] 22.1] 19.6) 25.5] 40.9] 50.5] 51.6) 51.9) 55.9) 49.6) 42.5) 44.1 

Mont.} 2.5| 2.7] 2.6} 2.1] 1:2] 0.7] 0.6) 0.7] 1.7) 2.5] 3.0] 2.8) 2.4, 2.0) 1.9) 2.1, 

. Nebr.| 7.0] 7.8] 6.9] 4.8] 3.9] 2.6] 2.3) 3.0) 4.6] 5.3] 5.8) 5.3) 5.8] 6.2) 5.7) 7.4 

} Wev..| 3.0] 3.5| 2.4] 1.9] 1.7] 1.7] 1.5) 1.3] 1.3] 1.3] 1.1] 0.7; 0.5] 0.4) 0.4) 0.6 

a N.H.| 4.2) 5.1] 3.8] 2.6] 2:2] 1.4] 1:2) 1.5] 2.8] 3.3] 3.3] 3.2) 3.0) 3.0) 3.2) 4.0 
N.J.| 84.1|100.4| 88.1] 62.9] 50:0] 41.3] 37.3) 42.8] 71.6] 94.8] 93.9] 82.9] 81.3) 72.2] 66.1) 69.6 ) 

; N.M| 1.6) 1.5} 1.1] 0.7] 0.5]: 0.3] 0.3 _ 0.3] 0.6] 0.8) 0.9] 0.8] 0.6) 0.6). 0.7) 0.9 
N. ¥.|550. 1/691 .5|594. 2/414 .3|337.9|260-8/240.0348 .5|615 0/830. 2|744.8 646.6 /649.3/569.5/496.7/506.6 

N.G_| 24:9] 27.6] 24.4] 17.5| 14.6] 12.9) 12.8) 11.5) 13.7] 17.0} 20.1|.20.3) 19.2) 17.7) 15.9) 18.2 

N.D.| 1.0} 0:8} 0.7} 0.6] 0.5] 0.3} 0.2) 0.2} 0.3) 0.5) 0.7] 0.7] 0.7) 0.8) 0.7) 0.8 

Ohio || 120.6|154.6|115.6| 73.4| 52.6] 37.9] 30.3) 47.5] 96.0]/126.1}121.8/113.8/117.6)109.1) 95.5) 95.4 

Okla} 20.8| 21.6| 16.9] 12:2] 9.5] 5.9] 5.0 10.0] 14.6] 17.7] 17.6] 20.2] 23.2) 15.8) 9.8) 11.0 

Oreg.| 6.4] 7.5} 5.9] 3.7| 2:6) 1.7] 1.5) 2.4] 4.1) 5.4) 5.9) 5.8] 6.2 6.41 6.8) 8.2 

Ps. 1166 .6|206 .9|167.6|112.8] 89.5] 66.5| 65.3) 97.2/174.2|213.0/208. 9/216. 9/222 9/195. 4)189.2 198.3 

R.1..| 12.2] 17:5} 13.9] 9.4] 7:8] 6.1] 5.2) 6.2) 10.8) 13.9) 13.6) 13.8 12.9] 14.5] 14.2) 16.2 

Sec..| 5.41 7.1] 5.0] 2.9] 3.1] 2.0] 1.0) 1.5] 1.8) 2.8] 3.5] 3.7) 3.8) 4.2 5.8] 7.5 

SDs 1.0] 0.9] 0.9] 0.7] 0.5} 0.3] 0.3) 0.4) 0.7) 0.8) 0.8) 0.7) 0.7 0,8] 0,8} 1.2 

Tenn.| 15.2) 16.7] 13.2] 9.1| 8:3] 5.2] 4.2) 5.4] 9.3] 12.3] 13.8] 13.3) 13.7 11.4] 11.8] 11.9 

Tex. | 69.9| 70.0] 53.5] 35.5| 24.9] 16.2] 13.3 17.4] 31.6] 37.0] 37.7) 45.6) 43.0 36.9) 28.9] 28.3 

Utah.| 3.4} 3.9] 3.2] 1.9] 1.7} 0.9] 0.8) 1.4) 2.3) 3.1) 3.5) 3.7| 3.8 3.5) 3.4) 2.9 

Vt...| 2.1] 2.5] 2:0] 1.2] 0:9] 0.6] 0.6) 0.8) 1.7) 2.1) 2.3] 2.2) 2.6 2.7| 3.0) 2.9 
Va_..| 25.2} 28:7] 21.4] 13.4] 10.8] 8.8] 9.7) 13.3) 19.2] 18.6] 20.2) 21.9) 20.8 17.8) 15.3] 16.0 ~ 

Wash.| 14.8] 17.2] 14.6] 8.8] 5.8] 3.7} 3.4) 5.4) 10.6) 13.8) 13.6) 12.3 13.3] 12.1) 12.3} 14.7 

W. V.| 11.6] 13.8] 10:8] 7.4] 5.3] 3.6] 3.0) 5.0) 8.7] 9.4] 11.3) 13.3 15.7) 11.6] 12.0) 14.4 

Wis. | 31.1] 37.0] 27.6] 14.8] 12:3} 7.8] 7.6) 15.1] 26.6] 34.1] 37.5) 43.5) 35.7 28.6) 26.7] 27.2 

Wyo.} 1.4] 1.6] 1.4] 1.0] 0.7) 0.4] 0.3) 0.1) 0.6) 0.7) 1.1 2.0| 1:8) 2:4) Lae 

Haw.| .7.5| 10.2] 8.9| 5.8) 4:2) 3.3] 2.7| 3.3] 4.4] 5.3] 5.5) 6.1) 5.1 6.1] 5.1] 5.0 


_U. S. Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts, by Years 


Source: The United States Treasury 
I Year Internal 


Internal Year nternal 
(Fiscal) Customs Revente (Fiscal)| Customs | Revenue (Fiscal)} Customs | Revenue 
7 eee ee ee | oe | 


| 
b: 
4 
; 
¥ 
: 
F 
f 
{ 
| 


“Dollars Dollars Dollars ; 
1880... . 186522003] 123,981,916 .. . 568.986, 188]2,790,535,538 
1890... .|229,668,585] 142,594,696 : |602,262;786|2,939,054,375 
1900... . |233,164,871| 295,316,107 7,000,903|3,040, 145,733 
1905... .|261,798,857| 234,187,976 378,340,663}2,428, 228, 76 
1906... .}300,251,878| 249,102/738||1919 327,752,201|1,557,720,048 
1907... .|332,233.363] 269,664.023 250,747,992 |1.019,839.224 
1908... .|286,113,130| 251,665,950 13,434,302 |2,672.280,194 
1909. -711,934| 246,212,719 343,353,034|3,299/435,57 
1910.’ ||833,683;445| 280,057,220 386.811'994)3.920.208.38) 
1 Bisa rer| B21.b10.8%5 359,187,249] 5,658, 765,314 


gure: ? showing internal revenue receipts since 1934 include Agricultural Adjustment tax collections— 
‘ Rays $371,422, 886; (1935) $526,222,358; (1936) $71,637,207. 


ibe is 


Comparative U. S. Income Tax Collections, 
Source: United States Bureau of Internal Revenue; data are for fiscal years. 
Individual 


: | Location 
Collect. | of collec- 
Districts 


tor’s office 


1939 


Corporation 


1940 


apie op ee elle 


United States—Income Tax Collections 


1939 


1940 


‘| Total income taxes 


1939 


Birm’ham . 


Dollars 


..|Phoenix... 

.|Little Rock 
.|San Frane. 
.| Los Angeles 


. |Portsmout. 
|. .|Camden... 
..|Newark... 
.|Albuq’que. 
..|Brooklyn.. 
Y.|Cust’ house 
-{110 BE. 45th) 


Fargo »'.)) 2. 
.|Cincinnati .| | 
.|Toledo.... 
io.|Columbus . 
io.|Cleveland. . 
Okl. City. . 


... Scranton... 
.|Pittsburgh. 
. |Providence 


23,865,561 
3,177,273 
1,393,085 


12,444,777 


136,700,635 


,734, 
17,647,721 
15,145,754 

359,139 
16,519,490 
11,433,756 

4,864,869 
37,195,265 
13,318,381 
3,295,990 
36,789,937 
5,679,144 


41,377,347 
4,963,541 


1,029,577 
14,390,759 


a OTALS FOR STATES AND TERRITORIES COMPRISING PART OF OR MORE THAN ONE 


ice ares 


shington |... 22237) 
Puerto Rico.......... 


Dollars 


33,861,166 
26,818,730 
6,105,331 
19,170,190 
41,184,897 
77,038 
0,255 
05,488 


36,353,202 
83,904,957 
evar: 


98,440,676 
14,157,912 


357,80 
20,111,291 
10,143,711 


Dollars 


2,000,833 
28,005,629 
46,386,981 

7,675,815 
28,340,178 


810,928 
11,050,495 


1,030,166 
21,765,664 
125,479,148 
88,352,829 
17,043,183 
4,332,737 
13,847,487 
9,768,049 
322,556 
15,084,345 


7,288,587 
4,406,583 
11,866,709 
872,542 


Dollars 


Dollars 


1939-1940 


1940 
Dollars 


7,260,695 
26,579,138 


612,698 
76,519,325 
7,563,538 
14,640,629] 31,598,702 
11,711,048 
7,638,737 


73,827,477 
125 ee ee 


243,497,491 
175,496,639 
31,247,482 
9;909,600 — 
29,883,329 
26,707,844 


210,44 
262,179,784 
181,916,177 


10,245,152 

346,159 % 
14,688,353 31,603,836 
18,222,717 


7,928,896 
17,713,041 


2,063,067 
25,207,750 
14,846,964 
11,636,885 


4,082,943 
11,823,984 
1,061,571 


31,102,660 
1,414,566 


“'982,017,376|2,151,374,597|2, 102,598,926 
eset tal ME ae kd 


COLLECTION DISTRICT 


360,446 
bef 


568,114 
141,034,913 
16,799,669 
197,549,987 
43,642,199 


be 


i United States—Income Tax Returns, by Classes 


a ee 


rs 


Number of Individual Returns 
Source: United States Internal Revenue Bureau 


Returns for 1937 run thro ; 
income tax returns. ‘ gle og Ee 


1938 run through June, 1939, and include 7 fiduciary 


The 6,056,720 returns in 1938 included 99,136 with no net income. ; 
a eee eee 
Net income ie? — - 
classes 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1937 1938 


(thousands of $) 


185,391 359,688} 397,676 
862,153) 1,489,589 
675,019) 967,956 
912,631 703,755 
417,655) 251,014 
137,754 79,210 
24,308 18,480 
7,830 5,902 
1,634) 995 
1,056 595 
268 140 
149 86 
77 20 


320,460 


5,528,579] 5,476,525 


404,297 
140,016 


A ee 


3,225,924| 3,877,430| 3,723,558| 4,094,420| 4,575,012 


6,231,431| 6.056.720 


5,413,499 


NET INCOME IN INDIVIDUAL RETURNS 


(Net income classes and money 


Net income 


figures in thousands of dollars) 


classes 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 

106,622 231,140} 264,784) 211,113 198,900 187,113 

1,399,430) 2,145,834} 2,093,292) 2,277,726] 2,534,828] 3,011,409) 12,303,023/11,958,164 
1,641,594) 2,437,251) 2,295,586] 2,467,851) 2,831,583] 3,325,252 
3,515,716; 2,597,915) 2,207,458} 2,839,348] 3,249,107] 3,821,708 

2,807,001} 1,677,039] 1,537,875] 1,952,891) 2,283,402] 2,977,790] 3,160,960] 2,718.433 

2,006,721) 1,160,398} 1,112,086] 1,513,592) 1,822,271] 2,628,692] 2,632,695] 2,048,635 

820, 629,639 30,005 08,530} 882,309} 1,400,493) 1,313,452 882,600 

528,049; 393,2 1,049} 405,976 535,77 913,51 821,561) 481,427 

196,598) 119,896 129,159) 117,744 66,37 311,2 270,52 156,723 

212,059 118,008 139,215, 140,960: 179,911 307,930 271,313 152,831 

102,186) 52,469 54,5 43,832 77,907 124,523 116,637 78,442 

102,311 57,874 56,700 59,464 73,811 122,762 112,957 79,077 

166,060 35,240 86,857 57,775 73,630 107,641 85,416 107,725 

Total . ... .|13,604,996| 11,655 ,909(|11,008 ,638|12,796 ,802/14,909,812|19,240,110| 21,088,537|18.664.057 


TAX IN INDIVIDUAL RETURNS 


(Net income classes and money 


figures in thousands of dollars) 


Net income 


classes 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
24 103 111 125 331 
943, 12,254) 10,345 8,659 10,058 14,010 78,058 69,125 
2,466 822) 7,710 7,567 9,311 3,98 
3,832 895 18,397 18,349 20,738 32,232 
2,40 35,615) 35,077 43,086 48,728 79,369 83,326 70,494 
31,897 50,150 :977 83,960 103,754 175,613 175,251 133,503 
40,096 43,546 52,355 4,907 106,670 191,339 178,600} 120,097 
44,780 47,150 57,491 Sh!) 112,816} 216,045 193,581 116,167 
23,135 24,469 30,369 38,166 132 6,156 101,388 7,5 
28,793 31,912 412 7,995 74,039 147,381 130,330 68,838 
300-500 15,411 18,554 17,910 20,85: 37,245 71,470 66,993 41,161 
500-1,000........ 15,457 19,016 21,221 30,745 38,323 78,945) 73,22 40,84 
1,000 and over... 26,886 16,476 27,759 32,211 41,499 77,138 61,457 46,392 
ROEAL. ces k 246,127| 329,962| 374,120| 511,400| 657,439| 1,214,017| 1,142,206| 764,175. 


48 with Net Income of Million a Year or Over in U. s. 


In 1938, according to the U. S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, there were 48 net incomes of $1,000,000 
or more, compared with 49 in 1937, 61 in 1936, 41 in 

35 and 33 in 1934. i 
Se acre were 50 such incomes in 1933, 20 in 1932, 


77 in 1931, 150 in 1930 and 513 in 1929, when the 
all-time high was set; there were 60 in 1914. 

The 48 incomes of $1,000,000 or more in 1938 do 
not include incomes of estates and trusts—taxable 
fiduciary income tax returns. 


What Constitutes 


Estimates of total national income represent an | 


attempt to eliminate as many of these duplications 
as possible and to obtain approximate measures of 
net value of all goods and services produced or 
performed by the nation’s economic system. These 
estimates, which provide the most comprehensive 
available measures of output, are generally arrived 
at by first aggregating all payments made to in- 
dividuals by business enterprises for services ren- 
dered to obtain a figure which measures total 
‘income paid out’’ and then adding to this total 


National Income? 


Source: A Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board 


the sum of all business savings, obtaining a result 
that represents the value of ‘“‘income produced,’ 
A more direct method of estimating income Pag 
duced would be to measure the net value of all 
goods and services produced, by deducting from the 
gross income of all business enterprises allow- 
ances for depreciation and obsolescence, as well as 
payments made to other business enterprises for 
materials and services. For many branches of the 
economy, however, suitable data are not yet avail- 
able for making estimates of gross income or for 
eliminating duplications. 4 


Sims 4 


ie oe ‘Mileposts in the Development ‘of Radio 


RADIO, TELEVISION, MOTION PICTURES 
aus Chronology of Outstanding Radio and Television Dates 


Source: The National Broadcasting Company, Inc. : b 
ceived of the earth as a great magnet, with magnetic poles and a field of force 


Pemrue 


- 1600—William Gilbert con 
i about it. Laid foundation for later discoveries. : 
1745—Musschenbroeck of Leyden discovered the principle of the electrostatic condenser. 
-1780—Luigi Galvani discovered ‘‘galvunic’’ electricity. 
_ 1794—Alessandro Volta invented the voltaic cell. : 
1831—Laws of electromagnetic induction formulated by Michael Faraday. P 
1864—James Clerk Maxwell, of Cambridge University, proved the existence of and predicted the action 
*; of electromagnetic waves. 
5 pupils patent for wireless telegraphy system was granted to Dr. Mahlon Loomis, of Washington, 
- Cc 


5—Thomas A. Edison noticed an electrical phenomenon he called ‘“‘etheric force.’’ Led to develop- 
_ ment of the Fleming two-electrode vacuum tube. : 5 
-1878—David Edward Hughes demonstrated a carbon microphone before the Royal Society in London. 
1886—Heinrich Hertz, a German, produced and identified electromagnetic waves and proved that they 
: could be transmitted through space with the speed of light. 7 : 
890—Edouard Branly developed the ‘‘coherer’’ as a detector of wireless signals. 
-1895—Guglielmo Marconi sent and received his first wireless signals across his father’s estate in Italy. 
-1896—Marconi in England took out a patent covering his system of wireless telegraphy. Signaled over | 
___ a distance of two miles at Salisbury, England. : ¢ 
-1897—Marconi formed the Wireless Telegraph and Signal Company to manufacture wireless equipment 
ees “and to provide a wireless communication service. The organization’s name was later changed to © 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd. 
- 1899—Marconi transmitted the first wireless signals over the English Channel. 
- 1900—Historic patent No. 7777, covering a tuned wireless system, granted to Marconi. : 
901—Marconi, in Newfoundland, received the first transatlantic wireless signal, the letter “‘S,”’ trans- 
_ mitted from Poldhu, England. y i : 
-1902—Wireless telephony demonstrated aboard ship in the Potomac River, near Washington, D. C. 
Human voice transmitted a mile without wires in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
4—Two-element vacuum tube detector invented by Ambrose Fleming. , 
Lee de Forest invented the ‘‘audion,’”’ a three-element vacuum tube. The New York Times re- 
ceived on regular westward Marconi trans-Atlantic service a message in code from Clifden, 
_ Ireland, via Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. : 
9—Jack Binns, wireless operator on the S.S. Republic, summoned rescue ships after his -vessel had 
collided with the S.S. Florida. 
910—Radio message transmitted from airplane over Sheepshead Bay, New York City. 
2—Titanic disaster focused public attention on value of wireless at sea. 
914—Direct communication between Station WSL, Sayville, L. I., and_POZ, Nauen, Germany, was — 
established. Regenerative or feed-back circuit patented by Edwin H. Armstrong. 
1915—Voices transmitted from Naval station at Arlington, Va., to Hiffel Tower, Paris, a distance of © 
00 miles; also from Arlington to Hawaii, a distance of 3,000 miles. 4 
917—High-frequency alternator of increased power designed by E. F. W. Alexanderson, of the General 
_ Electric Company. Z 
919—Radio Corporation of America was organized to take over Marconi facilities in the United States. 
1920—Transmission of press bulletins on Harding-Cox election over Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, marks 
the beginning of broadcasting. First college football game broadcast at College Station, Texas. — 
1921—Station KDKA, Rittsburgh, broadcast the religious service of Calvary Baptist Church, Pittsburgh. 
922—Station WEAF broadcast in New York City a commercial message of the Queensboro Realty Com- 
_ pany, the first advertising broadcast. 
1923—Stations WEAF and WNAC linked in first network broadcast of 3 hours, 15 minutes. Louis A. ‘ 
_ Hazeltine, of Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., announéed a non-radiating neutro- _ 
& : pupa isecrtver for which he later received a patent. Message of President Coolidge to Congress 
roadcast. . ' 
The 
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7 Station 2KZ, Purley, 
N. Y. Television in color demonstrated at meeting oe 


‘A communication from the Antarctic base of Richard E. Byrd announced that 7, — ne com- F 
elevision in 


N. Y., where radio wav 
Two demonstrations of fled 
boratories and the American 
these two buildings, although _ 
each other as if in the same ~ 


ge of the Metro- _ 


play. f 
wire telephony and 
2 = poe communica. 
or two-way operation — 

W2XAF, a short-wave ‘ 
completed a broadcast from the _ 


pomees Company. Television moving pic- - 
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Roll Call of the Radio Industry, December 1, 1940 


Source: Radio Today a 


Manufacturers of radio receivers 104 ) Radio 
eaeetans < S -set a 
Manufacturers EE SPAMOS TURGS oS oss cases 10 Manufacturers’ avents pias 
Ae agree OUATACIO Parts! Ls. wees 700 | Retail outlets selling radios . Pcs 
) [eae bape a one’ Rete ned wraats a Rae 49 Ee doing 85% of radio business 
u eur ervicemen, including dealers’ servicemen... 
Cra eenitcy womens oe nee FLAG ok car see 95 | Radio amateurs and experimenters..,...... 


Manufacturers of sound “equipment A NS, 106 | Broadcasting Stations ........0..ccacescarss 


RADIO-SET AND TUBE SALES 


Number Retail Value 
Total sets sold during 1940 ee $450,000,000 | Home sets sold to homes Nenber ee 


Radio sets exported previously without radios 1,880,000 $94,000,000 


Automobile radios ..---. 1,700,000 60,000,000 

eae sold in U. S. 9,400,000 357,000,000 ge fae etn ea ic 5s 4,700,000 118,000,000 

ee ee) a laa punae.one rae entaee Tube replacements........ 45,000,000 45,000,000 

Combinations 2°°::12!::! “900/000 62;500;000 | TUbeS, initial equipment. . 70,000,000 70,000,000 

Portables, battery... 1... 1,100,000 22,000,000 | Total tubes sold 1940, in- 

Farm radios, battery...... 800,000 19,400,000 cluding exports......... 115,000,000 115,000,000 

Home sets sold as replace- Parts, supplies .... f / 57,000,000 
AOE eRe. 54 Ey atin us 2,820,000 145,000,000 | Phonograph records....... 65,000,000 30,000,000 


Annual Bill of U. S. for Radio 


Source; Radio Today 
Sale of time by broadcasters, 1940.... $180,000,000 , 45,000,000 replacement tubes @ $1.00.. 45,000,000 


Talent costs... MS a 35,000,000 | Radio parts, supplies, etc.............. 57,000,000 
Electricity, batteries, etc., to operate Servicing: radio Sets ..vsiseas.<agseseries 65,000,000 

51,000,000 receivers _. 5 Se 205,000,000 “sasG anianal 
11,000,000 radios sold in 1940 at retail.. 345,000,000 Ota) oo a Se eee clos « viet is) eee $932,000,000 


Radio Sets in Use 


Source: Radio Today 


Jan.1,1940 Dec. 1,1940 | Battery portables ........, 900,000 1,800,000 

v. S. homes with radios. .. 28,700,000 29,500,000 | Auto-radios ...........+.-.. 6,500,000 7,500,000 
Secondary” sets in above 45 900.000  52.000.000 
oo Uwe agi 9,200,000 13,200,000 | Total sets in use, U. S.... .45,200,000 52,000,000 


HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 


Homes with Total Radio Homes with Total Radio 
Radio Sets Sets in Use | Radio Sets Sets in Use 


Sunil ie? Number in U. 8. 
ev Se ie rr Numio000 +" #400,000 PASAT AS: peveeveytoongaiee 14,000,000 15,000,000 
Maye 1932 |... ““16'309'562 18,000,000 

eee Th. 1,000,000 —‘1,500,000 

1924 11° .: 2'500,000 3,000,000 | 1933 -20,402,369 22,000,000 
1925 eee ee ee ee 3'500 000 4'000'000 1934 21,456,000 28, A 
em es "000/000 5:00:00 | 1932 24'600'000 _33/000°000 
RM = so CiWee adem > vie: b 6,500,000 6,500,000 | 1937 26,666,500 37,600,000 
Lo a aire 7,500,000 8.500.000 | 1938 “28/000/0 40,800,000 
PORIMBUEES, 060k Soe soo: 9,000,000 10,500,000 | 1939 "2877007000  45;200/000 
tog0 >... Seeee 2) ARSE 16249 ©13,000,000)| 1940... ssatwikecseeneee 29'500,000 52,000,000 


Homes with Radios, by States, Dec. 1, 1940 


Source: Radio Today 


426,500 PRI Sn. ois wots aly cie aps 231,000 Oklahoma. . ....<0s0s 500,700 
89,200 MISTING id. oo dense on 403,300 Oregon) > ansarnwee «+ 326,000 _ 
293,300 Massachusetts ....... 1,264,200 Pennsylvania ....... 2,500,000 
1,896,200 DACA oS ioe nt do.0 4 1,480,800 Rhode Island..... - 174,300 va 
261,900 METI ERODE os v.03 a4 do.re 635,700 South Carolina. - 230,400 
461,000 Mississippi .......... 236,500 South Dakota 150,400 
64,700 Missouri .... -. 934,300 Tennessee 515,300 
177,000 Montana .. 128,200 Texas 1,200,000 
39,8 Nebraska 00 Utah . 124,000 
421,600 Nevada ....... 33,000 Vermont 101,000 
110,800 New Hampshir 139,600 Virginia .. 448,800 
2,103,300 New Jersey.... 1,270,000 Washington ,500 
926,000 New Mexico.. 70,000 West Virginia we. 395,700 
657,700 New York ... 3,630,000 Wisconsin ...... +... 700,600 
. 418,300 North Carolina. 63,700 Wyoming ....-.--.++ 57,000 
514,900 North Dakota........ 134,400 aie 
566,400 GS Se, - sda okra ds -1,863,000 Total United States .29,500,000 


Radio-Trained Pupils 3 Per Cent Brighter 


eriment conducted (1938-1939) in ten | broadcasts, sponsored by the American Medical 

New York City junior high cone Board of Edu- | Association and the National Broadcasting Com- . 
cation officials found that classroom radio broad- pany: included thirty weekly dramatized health 
essons y 


i her in- a 
Gants more efficient, than the ordinary teache When the examinations were given at the end 


Seratr: thousand pupils participated in the ex- | of the term it was found that the pupils who had 


‘iment. f this number heard radio broad- | heard the broadcasts were superior to those who 
2 a Ben pony Loy school term, while the | did not get the radio lessons. The listeners had a 
other half, listed as the “control group,” did not | 3 per cent higher average in the health knowledg: 
receive this supplementary program, The health | test over the non-listeners. e 


Radio ieecielenor ingore! in U tay 1935 


Source: Federal Communications Commission 
: Broadcast stations a 


; f 23 managed : 
Item ¢ Networks |& operated|! 682 Other Total . 
stations’ stations |705stations| 
_ A, Revenue from the sale of time 
: Revenue from the sale of station time: 
Ae Network— 
ale of station time to networks and 
sehr ay tion time ti j twork, $5,791,030] $16,709,911] $22,500,941 
ale of station time to major networks. 791, 709, 500, 
34 Sale ofstation time to regional networks 1,139,244 1,139,244 
Sale of station time to other networks 
and stations 473,943 


"Total sale of station, network time. 5,791,030| 18,323,098} 24,114,128 


yal Non-network (before commissions) — 
Je of station time to advertisers or 
sponsors (including their agencies). . 
_ Sale of station time to national and 
regional advertisers or sponsors - 5,667,105| 24,804,948} 30,472,053 
Sale of station time to local advertisers 
8,031,217| 234,284,557) 37,315,774 


7 Total sale of station non-network time 8,698,322) 59,089,505 67,787,827 


-_ Total sale of station time 14,489,352| 77,412,603) 91,901,955 
Revenue from the sale of network time: 


$61,599,851]. : wd fee 
1,021,838]. sc ccecc ccs |ascancaceses| cece 


62,621,689 


ie Aas sales of time paid to net- 
¥ orks and stations 323,812,059 i 738,108 743,559 


38,809,630| 14,483,901} 76,674,495) 91,158,396/$129,968, 0: 


49,277,959 1,228,609 6,898,846 8, 137, 455| 17, s05.418, 
29,531,671] 13,255,292] 69,775,649) 83,030,941] 112,562,6 i 


ae from incidental broadcast 
ae etivities (after deduction for commis.) : 


peat of, networks and stations 1,150,928 879,535 3,644,684 4,524,219 5,675, 1475 
‘ Commissions fees, and profits from ob- 
taining or placing talent 1,009,260 27,527 82,735 110,262 i ay 523 4 
‘Sun indry broadcast revenues........... 2,199,359 459,096 1,866,128 2,325,224 524,583 


7 event from incidental broad- 
cast ctivities 4,359,547 1,366,158 5,593,547 6,959,705 


T ‘otal Droadeast revenues 33,891,218] 14,621,450] 75,369,196} 89,990,646 
Total broadcast expenses of net- 
28,259,990 9,192,526} 62,591,404) 71,783,930 
5,631,228 5,428,924] 12,777,792} 18,206,716 
ations licensed to major Retwehe: and those licensed to eeteee one managed by major networks. 


‘ograms, time, or sales. One station less after November 27, 193: 


‘Since stations with revenue of less than $25,000 for the year were a required to report details, - ( 
pare may include some amounts for national and. regional non-network business and some amo 
1 ee poeneg. However, the greater portion of the revenue for these stations is from time : 
/ amount does not agree with the amount shown in column 5 as sales to major networks, since it 
unts paid to Canadian and other extra-territorial statio ioe 
. to the total sale of network time, $62,621,689. a statona aie psn Sl nee ia f ri Li 
pra} 


- Radio Broadcast Plant Investment in U. S. 
Source: Federal Communications Commission 


3 major net- wy 
700 stations en Total 


= % 
se 4 leesee to date under ownership of licensee SOT Boo, Si5 shee Si0) Bits soe" 378 $30 
reciated cost 28,819,766 6,725,879 35, BA 5,64. riok 


Seaadard Musical Pitch on Air 24 Hours a Day _ 


yack e National Bureau of Standards broadcasts | cycles a second 
| Reena radio station, WWV, at Beltsville, Md., | bureau” poeta ieee only, when, raat 
(a hours a day, the standard for musical call letters are announced every ten mit 
0 cycles per second, for A above middle C. | voice, so that persons using the eect 
‘ me broadcast fs over a frequency of five mega- | certain that they are listening to the right § 


if 


Radio—Air Entertainment Favorites of 1938 and 1939 765 


a 2 * i . “] 
Poll of Radio Editors Names Air Favorites 
The New York World-Telegram, a Scripps Howard newspaper, annually conducts a poll of radio editors 
in the United States and Canada to determine the popular leaders in the various forms of entertain- 4 
_. Ment over the air. The poll is the oldest and most comprehensive of radio editorial opinion. In the } 
; ninth annual poll in 1939 votes were cast by radio editors representing all the large cities in the United Zz 
States and Canada and also the smaller centers. Votes are tabulated on the basis of three points for 5 
each editor's first choice, two for second choice and one for third choice. Here are the leaders for 1938 <a 
and 1939, the numerals over the names indicating the votes received. re OE? 
FAVORITE PROGRAM ° 
First Second Third Fourth ; Fifth , 
85 es, & 55 36 34 
=  1939—Jack Benny Information Please se RT McCarthy Fred Allen Bing Crosby 
2 97 
1938—Jack Benny Charlie McCarthy Bing Crosby Information Please Fred Allen 
LIGHT ORCHESTRA 
‘ 7 79 52 37 30 26 
1939—Guy — soo aatge Andre Kostelanetz es King ice Miller 
1938—Guy Lombardo Kay Keyser Horace Heidt oye oy —_ Tommy Dorsey 
enny Goodman 
QUIZ PROGRAM 
183 55 51 46 25 
ee Seon Please gah ghee Bad Quiz Doctor I. Q. What's My Name 
5 : 
1938—Information Please Professor Quiz Kay Keyser What’s My Name  Ask-It Basket 
: MALE POPULAR SINGER 
171 98 27 24 f 18 
- -idieimai§ oo ig gn? Aga Lanny Ross ah Atari Dennis Day 
_- 1938—Bing Crosby Kenny Baker Frank Parker Lanny Ross Nelson Eddy 
GIRL POPULAR SINGER 
' 89 86 77 eles 24 
: ag arg Langford oe oe eee Boswell wea Simms mes Bailey 
. 1938—FrancesLangford Kate Smith Connie Boswell Jane Frohman Dorothy Lamour 
4 DRAMATIC PROGRAM 
139 85. 5 : 24 21 
1939—Radio Theater — nee One "ei sFamily Star Theater a a Play 
4 6 
Well One Man’sFamily Big Town 54 : 
i 1938—Radio Theater Orson Welles Coltabia Workanhp nen 
SYMPHONIC CONDUCTOR f 
174 94 28 : 26 24 : 
ms 1939—Arturo Toscanini aa Alfred Wallenstein Frank Black Eugene Ormandy 
1938—Arturo Toscanini John Barbirolli Frank Black Jose Iturbi aie Wallen- 
: CLASSICAL SINGER 
86 63 ae) 36 43a 
: 1939—Nelson Eddy ST hk Tibbett saci peg Crooks Lily Pons Margaret Speaks 
; 1938—Nelson Eddy Lawrence Tibbett Richard Crooks Lily Pons ’ Kirsten Flagstad 
: SPORTS ANNOUNCER 
1 153 35 24 Aly ag oa 
»  1939—Bill Perk Ted cag Red ‘ged go be | bigot p 
1938—Ted Husing Bill Stern Clem McCarthy Red Barber Bob Elson 
ys PROGRAM ANNOUNCER ‘ 
: 47 33 29 14 
i 1939—Don ‘Wilson sag? von Zell Milton Cross eee gto Date Ross 
, 1938—Don Wilson Ken Carpenter Harry von Zell Milton Cross David Ross 
e COMMENTATOR 
50 36 a 18 
: 1939—Lowell sia H. V. Kalten- crete Giy Gram Walter Winchell Paul Sullivan 
‘ Itenborn orn 
‘ I a cs Lowell Thomas Edwin C. Hill 
{ é CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 
j 42 30 24 19 
i 1939—Let’s pretand Lone 7 ae Annie re: bet gc March of Games 
: 1938—Let’s Pretend Ireene Wicker Lone Ranger rade ore masa et eh 
: FAVORITE QUARTER HOUR 
43 40 38 26 
q ioxhowred rating Walter Winchell wet ’n’ Andy Easy Aces Lum ’n’ Abner 
5 1938—Amos ‘n’ Andy Lum ’n’ Abner Easy Aces Lowell Thomas Walter Winchell 
' LEADING COMEDIAN re 
4 ; 85 80 16 
, pane abi Sonny eat Allen aa McCarthy Bob pore ae Pi i: 
 1938—Jack Benny > Fred Allen Charlie McCarthy Bob Hope Bipnes atoriee 


F and Molly ~— 
OUTSTANDING NEW STAR j 


1939—Alec Templeton 0 
se—Orson Welles Te A 


— 
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U. S.—Radio Growth; Communications Commission 


Growth of Radio in U. S. 


Source: Radio Today 


y Gd. Tot.: 
Radio. RG Auto Set: 
Total Tubes Motor Car adio Ap.| Auto Sets 
eeebin Sold Sets for Bdcst.| in Use 
Recept. 

Number Value Number Value Number Value Value Number 
100,000} $5,000,000} 1,000,000] $6,000,000]...........].--.....-.-|560,000,000).......... 
550,000] 15,000,000] 4,500,000} 12,000,000}...........].......--.-|136,000,000). . 

1,500,000 |100,000;000] 12000/000] 36,000,000]......-....].......---.|358,000,000) . . 

2,000,000 |165,000,000; 20 000] 48,000,000]...........].......-..-]|430,000,000}. . 

1,750,000 |200,000,000} 30,000,000} 58,000,000 . . {506,000,000} . . 
1,350,000 {168,000,000} 41,200,000] 67,300,000 . .|425,600,000]. . 

3/281;000 |400;000,000] 50,200,000]110,250,000|.........--|......-.---|690,550,000). . 

4,428'000 |600;,000,000| 69,000,000] 172,500,000]...........|-..........|842,548,000 

8,827,800 |300;000,000] 52,000,000) 119,600,000 34,000] $3,000,000|496,432,000]........... 

3,420,000./225,000,000] 53,000,000} 69,550,000 108,000} 5,940,000}300,000,000 

3,000,000 | 140,000,000] 44,300,000} 48,730,000 143,000] _7,150,000} 200,000,000: 

3,806,000 |230,099,000} 59,000,000} 49,000,000 724,000] 28,598,000|300,000,000 

4,084,000 |270,000,000] 58,000,000} 36,600,000 -780,000} 28,000,000/350,000,000 

6,026.800/330,192,480] 71,000,000} 50,000,000] 1,125,000} 54,562,500)370,000,000 

8,248,000 |450,000,000} 98,000,000} 69,000,00: 1,412,000} 69,188,000) 500,000,000 

8,064.780|450,000.000} 91,000,000] 85,000,000} 1,750,000} 87,500,000|537,000,000 

210,000,000 ‘00 800,000} 32,000,000/350,000,000 


6,000,000 000, 
10,500,000 354,000,000 


75,000,000; 93,000,000 
91,000,000 |114,000,000 
11,800,000 450,000,000 |115,000,000( 115,000,000 


; 00 10.0 
1,200,000} 48,000,000 375,000,000 
1,700,000] .60,000,000!584,000,000 


7,500,000 


*Figures for sets include value cf tubes in receivers. In recent years, replacement tubes have run at 
about 40% of total tube sales. All figures are at retail values. 


Federal Communications Commission 


FCC—Federal Communications Commission—James L. Fly, Chairman; T. A. M. Craven, George Henry 
Payne, Frederick I, Thompson, Paul A. Walker, Norman §. Case and one vacancy. Address, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

The purpose of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, as defined in the Communications Act of 
1934, is to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce in communications by wire and radio to 
make available to all the people in the United 
States a rapid, efficient, nation-wide and world- 
wide service with adequate facilities and reason- 
able charges. This program of regulation also 
includes provision for the national defense and 
for securing a more effective execution of com- 
munications policy by centralizing authority here- 
tofore granted by law to several agencies. The 
commission applies the provisions of the Communi- 
cations Act to all interstate and foreign communi- 
cations by wire or radio and all transmission of 


Tainter, “Father 
' ' 

Charles Sumner Tainter, 85, who died in San 
Diego, Calif., April 20, 1940, and who had been 
associated with Alexander Graham Bell, was cred- 
ited with having made phonographs commercially 
possible. He was the inventor of the dictograph, 
and was the first to transmit sound through the 
@gency of light. He also was known as the 
“father of the talkies.’’ 

Born in Watertown, Mass., he began his career 
as an instrument-maker in Boston. It was there 
he met Professor Bell and became associated with 
the inventor of the telephone. Bell and Tainter 
later went to Washington and organized the Volta 
Laboratory Association, working for years on many 
inventions, including the graphophone. 

Tainter was the son of George and Abigail 
(Sanger) Tainter. He had only a public school 
education. When he was 20 years old he was a 
member of a U. S. expedition sent to the South 
Pacific to observe the transit of Venus in 1874. 
In 1881 a gold medal was awarded him at the 
Electrical Exhibition in Paris for inventions in 
connection with the radiophone. In 1889 he was 
made an Officier de l’Instruction Publique by the 
French government for the invention of the graph- 


ophone, an early form of what is now known as 


energy by radio which originates or is received — 
within the United States. - 

The Commission issued rules (July 1, 1938) regu- 
lating the broadcasting of political speeches. The 
most important section states ‘‘no station licensee 
is sag he to permit the use of its facilities by any 
legally qualified candidate for public office, but if 
any licensee shall permit any such candidate to 
use its facilities, it shall afford equal opportunities 
to all other such candidates for that office to use 
such: facilities, provided that such licensees shall 
have no power of censorship over the material 
broadcast by any candidate.” 

The rules also provide that the same rates must 
be charged all candidates for the same office, with- 
out rebates directly or indirectly. 


of the Talkies”’’ 


Source: Biographical Material 


the phonograph. 

For the same invention he received the John 
Scott medal of the Franklin Institute, in 1900, at 
Philadelphia. For further work in the develop- 
ment of the talking: machine he obtained a gold 
medal in 1915 at the Panama Pacific Exposition. 

Associated with Tainter and Alexander Graham 
Bell in the invention of the graphophone was 
Chichester Bell, a relative of the inventor. 

At the request of Tainter, the only one of the 
three inventors of the graphophone alive at the 
time, the Smithsonian Institution, in Washington, 
resurrected from its files the first wax-recording 
ever made of a human voice. It had been locked 
in a vault of the institution for fifty-six years with 
the graphophone. The machine and record were 
brought out of storage and played in the presence 
of Mrs. David Fairchild of Coconut Grove, Fla. 
and Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor of Washington, wife of 
the president of the National Geographic Society. 
The first words recorded on the Bell-Tainter record 
were: 

““T-r-a—T-r-a. There are more things in h 
as car Seat qhne are dreamed of ete: 
philosophy—T-r-a. am a grapho: 
mother was a phonograph.” srephopnone sae 


' 


William S. Paley Amateur Radio Awards 


1936—Walter Stiles, Coudersport, Pa., for sup- 
plying through his amateur transmitter the sole 
direct means of communication for 4,000 citizens 
of Renova, Pa., who were cut off from the outside 
world in the Allegheny River floods, March 1936. 

198%7—Robert T, Anderson, operator of amateur 
radio transmitter W9MWC, Harrisburg, Ill., for 
his efforts in the January, 1937, flood emergency 
when he worked for four days with only ten hours’ 


sleep to obtain means for the evacu 
inhabitants of Shawneetown, cas ey 
threatened with inundation by the Ohio river. 
1938—Wilson E. Burgess, amateur radio operator 
at Westerly, R. I., for his work in the hurricane 
of September, 1938, when he remained on duty for. 
ae ue at great Uiten rp ee maintain the 
nly line of communication wi and 
other relief agencies, 6 Ren ie 
1939—No award, 


oO 


ny 


Ce, ee ae 


Motion Pictures—Arts and Sciences 


r Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards 


The Academy of Moving Picture Arts and Sciences makes an annual award to tk tstandi ti 
actress, film, director and scenario writer of the productio 4 a ween Aug. } sHiiiiy at 
of the following year. The awurds to date are: : Roe ee ee 


5 1927-28 1933-34 , 

Emil Jannings, Way of all Flesh and The Last Clark Gable, It Happened One Night. . 

; Command. Claudette Colbert, It Happened One Night. — FF 
; Janet Gaynor, Seventh Heaven, Street Angel, Film, It Happened One Night. ne 

r Sunrise. Director, Frank Capra in It Happened One Night. 3 

Film, Wings. Writer, Robert+Riskin, It Happened One Night. : 


Director, Frank Borzage in Seventh Heaven and 


Lewis Milestone in Two Arabian Knights. 1934-35 
a Writer, Ben Hecht (original) Underworld and Victor McLaglen, The Informer. 
: Benjamin Glazer (adaptation), Seventh Heaven. Bette Davis, Dangerous. 


Special awards—Warner Bros. for Jazz Singer and 
. Charles Chaplin for The Circus. : 


7 1928-29 

, Warner Baxter, In Old Arizona. 

Mary Pickford, Coquette. 

Film, Broadway_ Melody. 

Director, Frank Lloyd in The Divine Lady. 

Writer, Hans Kraly, The Patriot. 
, 1929-30 h 

“ George Arliss, Disraeli and The Green Goddess. 

. Norma Shearer, Divorcee and Their Own De- 


sires. 
Film, All Quiet on the Western Front. 
Director, Lewis Millstone in All Quiet on the 


Film, Mutiny on the Bounty. 
Director, John Ford in Mutiny on the Bounty. 
Writer, Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur, The 
Scoundrel. 
1935-36 


Paul Muni, The Life of Louis Pasteur. 
Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld. 
Film, The Great Ziegfeld. 
es Frank Capra in Mr. Deeds Goes to 
‘own. 
Writer, Sheridan Gibney and Pierre Collings, - 
The Life of Louis Pasteur. 


1936-37 
Spencer Tracy, Captains Courageous. 


Western Front. og ae ad Pe ee 
Writer, Fr Marion, i : peice See OL ee ee 
ce, eae ee Pe OUR Director,-Leo McCarey in The Awful Truth. 
o . 1930-31 Writer, William A. Wellman and Robert Carson, 
:” Lionel Barrymore, A Free Soul. A Star Is Born. 
Marie Dressler, Min and Bill. 1937-38. 
4 Film, Cimarron. Spencer Tracy, Boys Town. 


Director, Norman Taurog in Skippy. 


Bette Davis, Jezebel. 
Writer, John Monk Saunders (original) Dawn 


Film, You Can’t Take It With You. 


: Patrol and Howard Estabrook (adaptation) Director, Frank Capra in You Can’t Take It 
Cimarron. . With You. 

4 : 1931-32 Writer, Dore Schary and Elaine Griffin, Boys 

Fredric March, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Town. 


Helen Hayes, The Sin of Madeion Claudet. 

Film, Grand Hotel. 

Director, Frank Borzage in Bad Girl. 

Writer, Frances Marion (original), The Champ 
and Edwin Burke (adaptation) Bad Girl. 

Special award—Walt Disney for the creation of 
Mickey Mouse. 


Special award, Walt Disney for his production 
of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs as a sig- 
nificant innovation. 

1938-1939 


Robert Donat, Goodbye Mr. Chips. 
Vivien Leigh, Gone With the Wind. 
Film, Gone With the Wind. 


1932-33 Director, Victot Fleming in Gone With the 
Charles Laughton, The Private Life of Henry} Wind. 
eyteand Writer, Sidney Howard (posthumous), Gone 


With the Wind. 


athari burn, Morning Glory. } 5 
tne * i Special awards, David O. Selznick for his pro- 


r Film, Cavalcade. 


_ Director, Frank Lloyd in Cavalcade. 

Writer, Robert Lord (original), One Way Pas- 
sage and Sarah Y. Mason and Victor Heerman 
(adaptation), Little Women. 


duction of Gone With the Wind; William Cameron 
Menzies for special color work in Gone With the 
Wind: Judy Garland for her work as a screen 
juvenile; Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. 


VOTE OF NEWSPAPER FILM CRITICS OF AMERICA 


Outstanding picture—‘‘Goodbye Mr. Chips.’’ 
Best actor—Robert Donat, ‘‘Goodbye Mr. Chips.” 
Best actress—Bette Davis, ‘‘Dark Victory.’’ 


The N. F. C. A. is composed of more than 600 
critics employed on the leading newspapers in the 
United States. 


: King and Queen Movie Awards 
"The New York Daily News and 54 affiliated newspapers in key cities in the United States and 


annually pick a king and queen of the movies. 
et and th * the 1939 and 1940 polls of the 


second two and third one. 


G 
BS POWER << 52000. 89,647 
RLS Eee Se Soe 54,55: 
Be RACY. Sotelo a 216.2 43,843 
We day es 72 bs « 6,998 
by CATBONE yo air aioe 29,121 
enc EAVIOE sp cosie srcies 21,905 
2 M. Rooney.......- 20,692 
pe eR SiS th are 18,085 
Do Ameche: ......- 14,413 
+ 556 4 P. Muni..........14,208 


J. C: ey e 2 
3638 ‘winner—Clark Gable. 


In the balloting first choice counts three points, 
first ten follow: 
QUEEN 
B. Davis.......:-. 68,723 J. MacDonald..... 
v2 jt Re ae | ,749 
J. Garland. ...... 27,941 
bog ES eee 7,56: 
D. Durbin: 2 ia: 24,229 


A. Faye 23,2 

J. MacDonald.....22,614 
M. Loy 16,903 
J. Arthur... 


L. Young ‘10,736 
1938 winner—Myrna Loy. 


The Secret of Cremona Violin Tones - 


_ According to the late Charles Reade, the English 


“novelist, the Cremona varnish used by Stradiva- 


rius was ‘‘not a varnish, but two varnishes; and 
those varnishes always heterogeneous; that is to 
say, first the pores of the wood are filled and the 


' grain shown up by one, by two, by three and some- 
crivies; though rarely, by four coats of fine oil 


varnish with some common but clear gum in solu- 
ti 


on. ; 
“Then upon this oil varnish, when dry, is laid a 
heterogeneous varnish, viz., a solution in spirit of 
some sovereign, high colored, pellucid, and, above 
all, tender gum.’’ S 
The ‘‘secret’’? was divulged by Reade in letters 
published in the London Times. 3 


ml 


; 
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Motion Picture Statistics 


The 1940 Film Daily Year Book, edited by Jack 
Alicoate, reports approximately 85,000,000 persons 
attended motion picture theatres weekly in 1939 
throughout the United States, and 230,000,000 
throughout the world. In the United States the 
average general admission was 23 cents. Capital 
invested in the film industry is $3,000,000,000, of 
which $2,050,000,000 is in this country, and the 
number’ of persons employed (U. S.), 300,000, 
divided as follows: Production, 32,000 (weekly 
payroll, $2,557,692); distribution, 13,000 ($27,760,- 
000); exhibition, 255,000 ($250,000,000). 

It'is estimated that production costs for the 
1939-40 season will reach $165,000,000. During 1939, 
458 actors held term contracts with major studios, 
while contract directors numbered 117 and writers 
375. The average number of extras given employ- 
ment daily is 959. Approximately 276 different 
industries, arts and crafts are involved in the 
making of a single motion picture, 599 (not in- 
cluding shorts; of which there were 715) of which 
were produced during the 1938-39 season. Seventy 
per cent of the world movie fare emanates from 
Hollywood, where the studio investment represents’ 
$117,000,000. ara 

The production dollar is divided as follows: cast, 


25 per cent; extras, bits and characters, 5 per 
cent; director, 10 per cent; director assistants, 2 
per cent; cameraman and crew, 1.5 per cent; lights, 
2 per cent; makeup, hairdressers and supplies, 0.9 
per cent; teachers, 0.2 per cent; crew and labor, 
1.2 per cent; story preparation, 7 per cent; story 
costs, 5 per cent; costumes and designers, 2 per 
cent; sets and art directors, 12.5 per cent; stills 
and photographs, 0.4 per cent; cutters, 1 per cent; 
film negative, 1 per cent; tests, 1.2 per cent; in- 
surance, 2 per cent; sound-engineering and nega- 
tives, 3.1 per cent; publicity, transportation, 
research, technical, miscellaneous, 2 per cent; in- 
direct costs, 15 per cent. 

Of the world total of 69,153 motion picture 
theatres, 19,032 are in the United States and 
35,694 in Europe. In the Far East there are 6,568; 
Latin America, 5,403; Canada, 1,246; Africa and 
the Near East, 968. It is estimated that there are 
but. 2,123 theatres not wired for sound in the 
world. These figures do not include some 30,000 
workers’ halls in the U. S. S. R., where pictures 
are shown without admission charges. All theatres 
in the United States and Canada are wired. 

Below is a list of motion picture theatres in the 
United States, by States, as of January 1, 1940. 


The National Anthem 


; Source: Records 
By an Act of Congress, approved by the President 
on March 3, 1931, the words and music of ‘‘The 
Star Spangled Banner’’ were designated as the 


national anthem. 


The words were written in 1814 by Francis Scott 
Key (1780-1843), a lawyer, of Frederick, Md., and 
Washington, who, as a visitor on board a British 
vessel in Baltimore, had witnessed the British bom- 
bardment of Fort McHenry. 

The words were sung to the air of ‘‘Anacreon in 
Heayen,”’ 


Jan. 1 
ey, Total Theaters Ciosed Theaters Open Theaters 1939 
ates 
No. Seats No. Seats No. Seats No. 
Banpian eho. tosses 266 98,784 27 8,256 239 18 

TSEC ee 101 44/702 12 3,610 89 41098 708 
Arkansas..........-.----- 241 90,324 15 6.704 226 $3620 215 
Galifornias.j../.....10.5..} 1,095 804,872 124 | 51352 971 753,520 1,019 
Woloradoe ee. wile ages 270 115,050 45 | 10,855 225 104,195 "238 
Connecticué. 00022122 t 223 176,420 18 | 12/911 205 163,509 197 
NDStAWRe cli. cc yes 34 22/34 2 600 32 21,743 35 
Dist. of Columbia...) ...- 64 51,246 1 1,000 63 50,246 57 
313 144,198 77 | 22'126 236 122/072 278 
320 137,865 19 8,73 301 129/128 282 
192 60.630 36 7.35 156 3,2 176 
1,100 720,593 168 | 63,354 932 657,239 1,084 
549 293,51 86 | 221625 463 270/890 523 
536 208,211 45 | 14/581 491 193,630 481 
tee 445 193/865 71 | 18,823 374 175,042 437 
_ Kentucky. 318 141,203 61] 15/852 257 125,351 312 
Louisiana 306 150,721 27 | 10,989 279 139,732 279 
Maine..... 202 4'31 47 | 18,77 155 6, 162 
Maryland. 228 129/617 17 5,88 211 123:730 207 
Masgsachusetts............- 443 431,050 51 | 28/803 392 402,247 413° 
INMIGH ICN co Se oqo ids vans, 684 445,938 60 | 23,706 624 2/932 634 
INENEROLAS host conse sols 544 233,715 53 | 14/563 491 219/152 506 
Mississippi................ 202 82/553 9 "45 193 9,004 178 
ily EEG ELSE saa a aa 672 355,010 138 | 49626 534 305,384 570 
MBCA es eee e mans 202 63,65 36 5,26 176 8.3 188 
NebYasKa wk... clo. cs: 372 140/215 75 | 221347 297 117,868 365 
MeWaNa Ne ccs. cee ses 47 15,7 8 *400 39 14’339 41 
New Hampshire........... 102 58.7 26 | 12/011 76 iy 101 
New Jersey.............-- 435 425,931 48 | 44'489 387 381,442 431 
New eae 9 2 Sera iis 1 ais 1 609°773 1 e 35,469 = 
North Carolina. 2... . oe 387 172,787 fe oF B50 1370 eerie 18 
North Dakota..../22.) 22! 185 50,73 20 | _ 3,875 165 6,864 186 
Qhio.. MERE 942 595,530 68 | 27'623 874 567,907 885 
OMIBHOMA seuss... 433 195,973 34 14,037 399 181,936 7 
Pennsylvania.......0/)....] 1,258 882/052 49 | 35,114 1 303 846/338 1 ies 

Rhode Island. . 61 60,039 9 8156 "52 51,47 : 
South Carolina 169 9/90 16 6.6. 153 63,258 $3 
South Dakota 199 60,163 15 4°625 184 55,538 193 
Tennessee 254 118/119 17| 683 237 111/285 199 
Texas. 1,068 508,204 75 | 22/892 993 480,402 997 
Utah 2 1,639 29 6,410 195 65,229 203 
Vermont ao 133422 | 2898 58 32,726 76 
Washington...... 342 162,582 31 teas ae pega . 
West Virginia 327 127,626 43 | 91845 84. liv7si 390 
Wisconsi Dinah ee 480 274/821 65 | 27'626 115 247,195 rer 
Wyoming...0.... 2.0... 62 25,5 10 2,582 52 22/950 62 

U.S. totals.......... .-| 19,032 | 11,248,6. 1 3 

,248,639 2,029 | 785,831 | 17,003 | 10,462,808 | 17,829 


of we 
enever the National Anthem is playe 
Place where persons belonging to the yee ae 
are present, all officers and enlisted men not in 
ey ete “a Bans at attention facing toward 
usic (except at colors, whi 
mone ‘the colors). ara, Oe 
s salute at the first note of the ant , ; 
ing the position of salute until the test ater te 


anthem. If not in uniform ' 
shall uncover at the first note of tne aataeee 


If in uniform, covered, they 


a! 
eal 
\ ia 


Oe ee eee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee oe Fe 


. * = °. eee hl ‘ 
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ELECTION RETURNS BY STATES 


Source: The 1940 election returns were collected by the Associated Press and are designated official or 


unofficial. Where unofficial returns are used, the official counts had not been held or were not. 


available. The 1936 returns are official. 


Alabama 
(Presidential vote, 1940, official; 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 eee 
Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., }Landon,|| Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |L 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. tae 
1,630 99 1,525 84||Jackson..... 3,818 945 3,456 926 
2,681 617| 2338 434| | Jefferson 37,110 6,714| 35.984] 3,813 
2,328 90 2,386 50 TAY... 0 2,665 27 2, 9 
1,821 173 1,868 190}|Lauderdale. . 5,065 507 4,686 391 
2,784 855 3,788 744) |Lawrence. . . 2,277 480 2,213 444 
1,301 18 1,188 5i)jLee..... 2,566 103 2,183 
2,732 52 2,358) 3}|Limeston 2,941 495 2,861 108 
: 645 4,322 581||/Lowndes 1,132 12 1,2 1 
4,141 110 3,626 112||Macon... 1,259 #41 1,146 
2,617 381 2,113 376||Madison. ..: 5,515 566 5,663 514 
2,746 1,995 2,565 1,469||Marengo. ... 2,284 70 2,287 33 
2 023 73 1,507 74||Marion..... 2,654 1,081 2,655 892 
3,753 48 2,673 at Marshall. .. 4,442 913 4,2 25 
2,153 854 2,139 700} |Mobile...... 11,480 1,887 11,165 1,072 
9 434 1,212 543)/Monroe..... 2,953: 4 2, 
2,226 145 3,178 110}! Montgom'y 11,311 230 12,061 22: 
is 365 3,365 251||Morgan..... 5,345 50 5,598 43 
2 345 50 2,195, 8 POETY s,s sh 2s 1,509 39 1,527 4 
1,347 317 1,346 239/|Pickens..... 1,714 140 1,665 107 
4,635 186 4.265 167||Pike........ 3,049 121 3,100 
2,680 . 84 2,371 96||Randolph 2,407 670 2,766 793 
5,603 3,057 3,779 1,705) a 2,435 48 2,181 66 
2,543 374 2,404 Shelby...... 2,777 93 2,371 777 
3,106 2,505 49) 'St. Clair 2,462 1,540 2,399 1,465 
5,432 2,810 6,123 4,620) |Sumter . 4 1,404 46 1,369 24 
4,267 1 3,96 182 Talladega. . - 3,965 534 3,751 489 
2,772 13 2,58 103} |Tallapoosa. . 4,325 139 3,625 141 
,012 1,270 5,73 1,207)||Tuscaloosa. . 6,284 426 6,030 332 
2,091 737 2,244 732||Walker..... 5,940 2,007 5,697 1,699 
3,523 1,989 3,059) 1,875 be te 1,892 8 ,736 72 
2,565 364 2,652) 295)! Wilcox... ... ,534 20 1,365 il 
894 77 861 20 Winston. = 1,394 1,686 1,275 1,428 
1,691 32 1,626 20 Sie 2 ee ae 
: 69 1,925 35 Totals...| 250,726 42,152) 238,195 35,358 
3,941 483 3,538 230) 


1970 (President)—Babson, Proh., 700; Browder, Communist, 509; Thomas, Socialist, 100. 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Hill, Dem., 113, 413; Pennington, Rep., 17,885. 
pena {Piesiaent)— Browder, Communist, 679; Colvin, Proh., 719; Lemke, Union, 549; Thomas, 


1936 (U. S. Senator)—Bankhead, Dem., 239,532; Berkstresser, Rep., 33,697. 
PAST VOTE OF ALABAMA 
eee: Saad es Rep., 90,272 Greeley, Dem. 22,472: Swallow, Proh., 612; Debs, Soc., eo 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,374; Taft, Rep., 
188 “(eres.), Hayes, Rep., 68,230; Tilden, Dem.,/ 25,308; Chafin, Proh. 665; Debs, Soc., 1,399. 


at (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 82,438; Taft, Rep., , 


1880 ((Pres.), Garfield, Rep., 56,221; Hancock, | ““9 739: Roosevelt, Prog., 22.680; Debs, Soc., 3,029. 


(185; Weaver, Greenback, 4,642. 
1884 (Pres.}, Cleveland, Dem., 93,951; Blaine, Bere (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., a 409; Hughes. Rep., 
, John, Proh., 612: Butler, - +, 1,925. 

Rep., 99.501: | St. - , 612; 1929 oP ee Fe Ae eit ee 
oe: 4,690; Watkins, Proh., 757; Debs, Soc., 2,369: 


1OR 5619 a leveland, Dem. NORE ig 1994 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 112, 966; Coolidge, Rep., 


1950" Sp eeiy pak. FF a 138,138; Harrison, toad LaFollette, Prog., 8,084; Faris, Proh., 


1806 Wires), Bryan, Dem a hey (Populist), | 1928 ae), Smith, Dem., 127,797; Hoover, Rep., 


131,226; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., : Thomas, Soc., 460. 
; 2.147, | 1932 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 207,910; Hoover, 
ee tas Son, de seee Mertaley, Hep..| Rep., 34,675; Foster, Com., 406; Thomas, Soc., 
55,634; Woolley, Proh., 2,762. 2,030; Upshaw, Proh., 13. 
1904 "(Pres.), Par er, Dem., 79, 857; Roosevelt, Rep., 


Arizona 
(Presidential vote, 1940, official; 1936) 
Te: 


1940 1936 


ae. ties | Roos., | Willkie, Roos., {Landon 
parties oped if “poy a reed Eee LS ici Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. " 


208 £83 BG) age 
i ‘74 3,170] 8.130] 2,092 ; } ; iC 

Cochise ----| Sos  i'gis| 2.578] 1,140 4411/1996] 3/498) 1218 
cuca “ y752 “624 4,359 1,526 1880) Bie) AA eae 
oe Ss 133 tata 15 218 4/138 1,870] 3,428 976 
Bohaee ‘| 33034 7T Te “its 13,69 95,267' 54,030] 86,7221 33,433 


isa (O. eae pend, De Dem., 101,491; Jennings, Rep., 39,096; Gehres, Proh., 572. 


1940 Senator)—McFar 55. picks sh a 
—Os' , Dem., 97, 636: Lee, Rep. i orn, 0. 
1938 Cooernorsan Per amen: Dem. 80, 350; is a. a ep. 32: Pak Kerby, Ind., Dem., 4,814. 


Gnetacen, Farm.-Lab., 15. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 10,324; Taft, Sean: Bh BL age in.516; Davis, Dem., 
3,021; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,949; Debs, Soc., 3,163.| 1924 (Bres-) Coolidge, Rep» i03 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,170; Hughes, Rep.,| 199° (Pres.), Hoover, Rep-, 52, a9: smith, Dem., 


20,524; Hanly, Proh., 1, 153; Benson, Soc.; 3,174. | "38,537; Foster, Com., 184. 
‘ 29, 546; Har Rep., | 1932 (Pres.) Roosevelt, Dem., 19,264; Hoover, Rep., 
me cot Dem. 4; Debs, corde oo0! 36,104; Thomas, Sec., 2, 030; Foster, Com., 406. 


, by 
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. 


Arkansas 
(Presidential vote, 1940, official; 


emir TS 


1938 
1938 


1936 | 


and Lib., 37,927, : 
1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 38,669; Tilden, Dem., 


~ 68,071. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 60,775; Garfield, 
Rep., 42,436; Weaver, Greenback, 4,079. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 172,927; Blaine, 
‘ ., 50,895; Butler, Greenback, 1,847. ; 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 86,717; Harrison, 
 Rep., 60,245; Fisk, Proh., 615; Streeter, United 
Labor, 10, 


244 1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 41,373; 


f 761. 
at 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 87,834; Harrison, 
ey ep., 


46,974; Weaver, People’s, 11,831; Bidwell, 


__Proh., 120. 

_ 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People's (Populist), 
-:110.103: McKinley, Rep., 37,512; Proh., 893. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 81,091; McKinley, Rep., 

oy 44,770; Woolley, Proh., 584; Debs, Soc., 27. 


From 1844 to 1848 the State was represented in 
the United States Senate by Chester Ashley and 

- Ambrose H. Sevier. Ashley, a New Englander by 
- birth, always pronounced the name of the State 
- phonetically as it is spelled, ‘‘Ar-kan-sas.’’ Sevier, 
Tennesseean, the grandnephew of Col. John 
-Bevier, the hero of King’s Mountain and the 
Governor of the ‘‘State of Franklin,’’ as Tennessee 
was then called, always gave to the last syllable of 
the name of his adopted State the pronunciation of 
the broad ‘‘a,’’ as if it were spelled ‘‘Ar-kan-saw.”’ 
At that time Mr. Dallas was Vice-President, and 
always said, ‘‘the Senator 
r. Sevier was always ‘‘the 
The opinion of the 


Arkansas,’’ while 


Senator from Ar-kan-saw.”’ 


on _ people differed on this subject, as did the opinions 


of the Senators. Finally, to settle the disputation 
the General Assembly of 1881 appointed a learned 


and able committee to investigate the whole sub- 


 Ject, 

at This committee made a critical and exhaustive 

examination, and, based upon the report of this 
committee, the General Assembly unanimously 
adopted the following concurrent resolution, in 

March that year— 


1940 1936 
‘ ies | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landen Counties | Roos., Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, 
Np Dem. Rep. | Dem. | Rep. ” Dem Rep. Dem. Rep 
Kansas... . 2,345 742 2,008 341|| Lincoln..... 916 91. 
Sanioy i AA 1,864 184 1,382 95|| Little River 1,104 
Baxter. ..... 859 489 773 375|| Logan. ....- 2,831 
Benton. . 2,442 1,962 2,418 1,672|| Lonoke. .... 1,899 
Boone...... 2,054 786 2,386 1,052|| Madison 2,196 
Bradley..... 1,939 123 1,571 65|| Marion. .... 864 
Calhoun. 818 44 704 30|| Miller...... 3,019 
Carroll...... 2,935 1,081 1,649 940 || Mississippi. 5,257 
Chicot.....- 1,592 161 1,145 75|| Monroe..... 1,494 
VO s pepe 2,008 311 1,962 193|| Montgom’y.. 1,012 
CUBY, css oi0 1,676 1,029 1,778 795|| Nevada. .... 1,399 
Cleburne, . 838 874 927 336|| Newton. . 1,202 
Cleveland. 989 58 1,088 a. 951 
Columbia 2,270 149 1,847 783 
Conway 2,067 272 2,013 2,235 
Craighead 3,300 935 3,335) K 974 
- Crawford,... 1,581 691 1,963 697|| Poinsett.. . . 4,138 
Crittenden. . 1,966 72 1,858 22 OK Peek 1,255 
VOSS. - -p/e15 TAB 285 1,644 133]| Pope........ 3,765 
Dallas. :,..-> 1295 118 1,433 103|| Prairie...... 1,069 
Desha....., 1,370 146 1,411 55|)Pulaski..... 14,219 
ROW}, phase 1,329 152 1,229 70}| Randolph. . ,687 
‘aulkner 2,535 519 2,521 511}|/Saline...... 1,963 
Franklin 1,601 319 1,890 345||Scott....... 992 
Itons:..;- 88 333 946 427||Searcy...... 982 
Garland 3,335 1,424 2,931 1,217 || Sebastian 5,249 
Tant. ais 1,04 160 978 147 ||Sevier...... 1,374 
WeeNe..,..¢ 2,220 510 1,811 410||Sharp....... ,099 
Hempstead..|- 2,814 415 2,431 192||St. Francis. 1,671 
Hot Spring. . 1,730 482 1,581 444|/Stone....... 6 
Howard 1,540 419 437 275|| Union. ..... 4,842 
ndep’nce 2,276 928 2,101 685|| Van Buren 1,068 
zard. . 1,058 366 1,350 416|| Washington 2,873 
Jackson 2,223 382 2,151 327 || White. 3,345 
Jefferson 3,829 587 3,414 224)| Woodr 1,280 
Johnson. 1/429 318 1,432 318 || Yell. 2,236 
_ Lafayette 1,352 159 1,279 100 | —____|—_—_—_|—— : 
_ Lawrence... 2,484 852 2,230 457 Totals ...| 158,622} 42,121] 146,765) 32,039 
: Sy eee 1,100 109 1,257 66 ; 
ia é 


Governor)—Bailey, Dem., 120,653; McNutt, Rep., 6,729; Cole, Ind., 11,974. 


1940 (Gover) —Baley Soc., 305; Babson, Proh., 793. 
U. S. Senator) Caraway, Dem., 122,883; Atkinson, Rep., 14,290 


— 1936 1 ere as Soc,, 446; Browder, Communist, 164; Lemke, Union, 4. 
U. S. Senator)—Robinson, Dem., 154,866; Ledbetter, Rep., 27,746. 


PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS 
Greeley, Dem. ; 


Arkansas or Arkansaw? "9 
"Si ; (From the Official Manual of that State) i 


* le 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 64,434; Roosevelt, Rep. 
vaen ee ae Proh., 993; Debs, Soc., 1,816. 
res.), Bryan, Dem., 87,015; Taft, 
56.760; Chafin, Proh., 1,194; Debs. Soe., b2. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 68,838; Taft, Rep., 
24,467; Roosevelt, Prog., 21,673. ke, oa 
191€ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,148; Hughes, Be Er, 
ie yas Proh., 2,015; Benson, Soc., 6, 309 
res.), Cox, Dem., 107,408; Harding, Rep., 
71,117; Debs, Soc., 5,111. ze diate 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 84,795: Coolidge, Rep 
40,564; LaFollette, Prog, 13,173.” Ses 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem,, 119,196; Hooyer, Ri 
71,751: Thomas, Soc., 429: Foster, Com., 317. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 28,467; Thomas, Soc., 1,269; 
1,049; Foster, Com., 175. ° 


“Whereas, Confusion of practice 
the pronunciation of the eee of cur Beaks ne. 
is deemed jmportant, that the true ronunciatic 
e determine: f 
ceedings: sete or use in oral official PTo= 
“Whereas, The matter has been thoroughly 
vestigated by the rate Histori C é 
Rock, which ay agr ae toot en 
nunciation, as derived from 
use of th T 


ne. As: 
neiation of : 
f this ‘body, is” 


he n ig 
th: aniiye I dia 


pronounce 
Silent, the ‘a’ in 
sound, and the ac 


as in ‘man’ a) 
is an innovatio 
ae 


soun 
be di 


Election Returns—California 771 
California 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 
1940 1936 1949 1936 
Counties Roos., } Willkie] Roos Land Counties Roos Will f) 
; “ x : kie | Roos., 

Dem. _Rep. : Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. _ Den none. 
145,741] 114,150] 149,323] 82,352||Placer....... “|. 7,905] 3,687 2,321 
3 6od 125 85 74||Plumas.. 1... 3418} 1/270 id eth 
2 1,297] 2,506] 777/|Riverside.::7/] 20/003] 21'779] 17'011| 16.674 
0,380} 7,201] 10/490} 5,103||Sacramento.::| 47/985] 21'658| 47'265| 12°140 
2,323] 1/572] 21520] —960l|San Benito... 2'441| §2'407| 2'565| 161 
2'587| 1,711 2,965] 1,186|/San Bernardino] 35/375] 25/608! 33'958| 22'910 
30,574] 18,1534 26,007] 9/604||San Diego.....| 68°567| 51116 '628| 35/686 

980] 15113 1,292] _°853|/San Francisco -| 181,620] 119°109| 196'197| 65'436 
4,144) 2,019] 4,019} 1,228]|San Joaquin.. | 25(747/ 22's39| 29'078| 10172 
48,133] 20/389] 42,859] 11/545||S. L. Obispo... 8,499] 7/204 '88 "812 
2,982) 2,361] 3,288] 1/620|/San Mateo... _| 20/444] 25'746| 27087] 13'650 
11,916} 9,225] 11,909] 6.808|/Santa Barbara.| 16'703| 13'320| 15'923| 9°728 
7,728] 6,854] 7;560|  4.771||Santa Clara... ‘4491 40'100| 38'346| 267408 
1820] _ 11483 1,560 12 -|  10}863} 11/433] 9/326] © 8/260 
31,400] 18,717| 25,726 8.278] 3.717] 5/236] 2°159 
8.168} 3:773] 7/062 947 442] 1152| ‘'340 
1/870} 27181 1'837 7,717} 4,387] _6,865| 2,919 
4'367| 1/920 "193| 1) 14761] _5,785| 131459] 3/603 
$11,081] 560,211| 757/351|357.401 14833] 16/324] 17/273] 11/185 
5,749] 2.653] 4,646] 1/387 16,138] 14.412] 15;341| 81613 
11/100] 10413] 127152 3998} 2'998] 4/019] 1/613 
1,311 628 1,907 3,618 2,913 3,687 2,376 
6,820]. 5,087| 6,432 1/431 780} 1,424] "655 
10,472] 5,970] 9,208 20,288] 15,507] 18,956] 8,624 
2,232] 1,371 1,828 3/381 '877| _3,303| 1/199 
1,006 52 458 15'182| 11/225] 13;384| 71579 
eae mart SUE MES i 
5 é pod : 2 ,125 133% 
5,591, 2.704] 5,128] 1, a ~ 
27'621! 35,163! 29:836] 23/494|| Totals..... 1,842,365 1,310,892 1,766,836 |836,481 


1938 
Commonwealth, 23,787. 
1938 (U. S. Senator) Downey, Dem.-Prog.-Townsend, 1,372,314; Bancroft, Rep., 1,126,240; Clements, 


(Governor) Olson, Dem., 


Soc., 2: 


2,569. 
1936 (President) Thomas, Soc., 11,325; Browder, 


1,391,734; Merriam, Rep., 1,171,019; Haight, Prog., 64,418: Noble, 


Com., 10,887; Colvin, Proh., 12,917, 


PAST VOTE OF CALIFORNIA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 40,718; 
Grant, Rep., 54,020; O’Connor, Lab.-Ref., 1,050 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 75,845; Hayes, Rep., 
78,614; Cooper, Greenback, 44. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 80,426; Garfield, 
Rep., 80,348; Weaver, Greenback, 3,3 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 89,288; Blaine, 
Reps 102,416; St. John, Proh., 2,920; Butler, 
Greenback, 2,017. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 117,729; Harrison, 

Rep., 124,816; Fisk, Proh., 5,761; Curtis, Amer., 
,591. 

1892 (Pres.}, Cleveland, Dem., 118,174; Harrison, 
Hep. 117,962; Weaver, People’s, 25,311; Bid- 
well, Proh., 8,096 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
aoa G18; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., ,006; 
McKinley, Rep.. 146,688; Levering, Proh., 2,573. 

Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 124,985; McKinley, 

1, : 162755: Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc., 


7,572. 
Pres.), Parker, Dem., 89,404; Roosevelt, 
a Tee x36: Swallow, Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc., 


29,535. 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 127,492; Taft, Rep., 
214,398; Chafin, Proh., (11,770; Debs, Soc., 28,659. 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 283,436; Taft, Rep., 
Sean Roosevelt, Prog., 283,610; Debs, Soc.. 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; Hughes, Rep. 
nope Hanly, Proh., 27,698; Benson, Soc.. 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; Harding, Rep., 
ae Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs, Soc., 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis, Dem., 
gree LaFollette, Progs., 424,649; Faris, Proh., 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Proh., 1,162,323; Smith, 
m., 614,365; 19,595; Varney, 
Proh., 14,394 (incl. in Hoover vote); Foster, 
Com. 216 (incl. 194 for Gitlow). 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,324,157; Hoover, 


Rep., 847,902; Thomas, Soc., 63,299; Upshaw, 
Proh., 20,637; Harvey, Liberty, 9,827; Foster, 
Com., 1,023. 


The Indians were the first to look upon Death 
Valley, and possibly the Spaniards were next, but 
it remained for the Forty-niners to bestow the first 


mes in during which they fought their 
eos at first doggedly and then despairingly, blazing 
their trail with abandoned equipment and bleach- 
bones, they ventured into Death Valley to find 

ir way shut off by the towering Panamints. 
The Manly party, camping in the vicinity of Ben- 
nett Wells, named for one of its members. sent 
two of their number ahead to seek a route through 
the mountains that would lead them out of this 


valley of despair. After many weary days the scouts 


rned with the necessary information and the 
pioneers started on the last lap of their long 
journey in search of riches. As they topped the 
crest of the mountains they paused and gazed back 
over the vast wasteland, which to them was 
synonymous with tragedy and suffering, and ut- 
tered a farewell: 
*“‘Good-by, Death Valley.’’ It has never known 
any other name. After these pioneers came others. 
Seekers of gold paused and prospected the valley 


. 


and the surrounding mountains. Precious minerals 
were uncovered and hundreds flocked to the find. 
Location monuments still mark the claims they 
staked. Ruins of buildings still stand, marking a 
measure of success. Occasionally elongated mounds 
of earth and rock, some with crude wooden head- 
boards, silently proclaim the resting place of those 
who tried and failed. Borax is chiefly responsible 
for the taming of Death Valley, for it was borax 
that brought in men and their families as perma- 
nent residents. The abandoned mining towns of 
Leadfield and Skidoo lend color to the history of 
the region. Nearby are other ghost towns such as 
Rhyolite, Bullfrog, Panamint City, Wildrose, and 
Ballarat. 

The mining operations and scattered buildings 
made but small marks upon Death Valley and the 
surrounding region enclosed in the national monu- 
ment. It is much as it was when white men first 
saw it. The visitor can see without the exercise of 
imagination the 
Seamndes and collected toll from the early trayel- 
ers. Though the danger is held in check today by 
easy and rapid transportation, the threat remains, 
and unless the visitor is familiar with and prepared 
for desert travel he is advised to stay on the main 
roads. 


rim and forbidding barrier that 
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Election Returns—Colorado; Connect c 


Colorado 


___ (Presidential vote, 1940, “unofficial; 1936) i oes ee 
i 1940 | 1936. 1940 ie 1936 
Counties | Roos., ; Willkie, | Roos., ; Landon,|| Counties Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. Dem. | 
Adams..... 4,627 4,663 4,865 3,124 ||La Plata... 2,803 3,823 3,040 
Neiiteaote 2,306 2145] 2/754| 1,188 ||Larimer.... 6,255] 10,336} 7,521 
Arapahoe... 7,505 7,884| 6489] 4,272 ||Los Animas. 9,022 4,313| 10,220 
Archuleta. . 456 851 761 541 ||Lincoln.... | 1,146 1,735 1,660 
: 1,104 1,491 1,797, 1,288 ||Logan..... 2,723 4,433 4,070 
1,602 1,718 1,821 1,299 ||Mesa...... 7,504 6,752 7,824 
8,854 10,184 9,788 7,2 Mineral 260 22 285 
2,074 1,719 2,447 1,069 |)Moffat..... 997 1,496 1,090 
675 856 903 767 ||Montezuma 1,562 2,285 1,579 
1,222 977 1,340 720 ||Montrose... 2,890 3,268 2,938 
2,452 1,980 2,347 1,305 |}Morgan A 2,480 4,491 3,146 
1,689 1,117 1,518 O }/Otero...... 4, 5,325 5,775 
1,377 1,163 920 ||Ouray 574 552 677 
474 658 674 526 |iPark...... 444 544 1,336 
3 4,13 3,230 2,661 ||Phillips 666 1,320 1,602 
92,298 81,043} 99,263] 50,743 ||Pitkin..... 482 659 
6 2 Prowers 2,25 2,98 2,896 
760 1,269 1,044 895 ||Pueblo..... 18,520 13,842 18,660 
1,753 1,085 1,541 776 ||Rio Blanco. 49 
996 1,624 1,319 1,374 ||Rio Grande. 2,189 3,075 2,574 
12,845 16,098 15,652} 10,965 |/Routt..... 2,368 2,118 2,817 
4,027 4,932 4,471 3,631 ||Saguache... 1,120 1,459 1,321 
2,073. 2,831 2,406 1,945 ||San Juan... 368 437 622 1 
420 420 736 321 ||San Miguel. 826 682 860 
829 1,013 846 714 ||\Sedgwick... 937 1,390 1,358 
1,663 1,445 2,179 978 ||\Summit 530 462 
8 132 12 Teller, 2.037 1,247 2,349 
3,135 2,289 4,793 2,299 ||Washington 1,46 2,230 2,07 
492 433 41 eld... 10,575 15,676 12,993 
7,462 8,595 7,283 5,271 ||Yuma “ 1,848 3, x 
1068; 2.401] 1 736| 1,980 || ‘Total 261,605 | 537 | 295,021 
A A , , otals.. 5605 | 271,637 021 
Tabs Bese 2,334 1,480 2,146 650 


1940 (Governor)—Carr, Rep., 288,700; Saunders, Dem., 241,952 oa 
a (Governor)—Garr, Rep., 255, 159; Ammons, Dem., 199, 562; Mayfield, Ind., 1,140; White, Ind., 


[262 
538 eae S. Senator)—Adams, Dem,, 262,786; Lee, Rep., 181,297; Allander, Ind., 3,522; Whitehead, 
Oc., 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 9,962; Thomas, Socialist, 1,593; Aiken, Socialist Labor, 336 
ae ee anaes = 263,311: A 2 = 
overnor)—Ammons, Dem., rmstrong, Rep., 210,614; Marrs, - ., 5,162; 
‘McCormick, Soc., 1,498; Buhtman, Union’ 825; Allander, Com., 948. + Te praia 
1892 (P ),. Harri: R 38, corte = adtsraes Bano 1 
res. arrison, eD., eaver Tes Wilson, Dem., 178,816; Hi 
People’s, 53 ,584; Bidwell, Proh., 1,687. The]1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 114,232: apne ; Bee. | 


a Democrats fused with the People’ "s Party. 102,308; Hanly, Proh., 2,793; Benson, Soc., "10, 049. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 104/936; Harding, “Rep., 
161,269: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1: McKin-| 173,248; Watkins, Proh!, 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8,046; 
ley, Rep., 26,279; Levering, Proh., 2,110. Christensen, F.-Lab., 1 


3,0 

sony pres), Bian, Dem. 12.79: aicKintey ep. | 1s Ages) CHoHE® Seep. Ha5 gt: Devs, Dem 

Pe eaine aba se nage Fab ,790; Debs. Soc., 714. 966: Foster, Workers, am Somer? eae 6 Pre 8 

0s Ceres), womuer, Dem... 100.105; Roosevelt, | 1928 (Bres,) Hoover, Rep.” 263,87 Dam, 

Bar anbe , ty DBS, ’ 133, $3,191) homes, Soc., 3,472; Foster, Com., 675; — 

; 1908 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 126,644; Taft, iv 1932 

a fi us 123,700; Chafin, Proh., 5,559: Debs, Soc., 7,974. mee, cont rat Upshaw, 
oa te 386; Roosevelt, Prog., 72,306; Debs, Soc.,16,418.! Proh., 1,92 8. + Bere 


Connecticut 
yr AS 1 Presidential yote, 1940, : 
oes ae 7 nal g unofficial; 1936) 


a eee LO 1936 
abreae noon -, | Willkie,|] Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos,, { Willkie,) Roos., [Lan on, 
ee e 


Dem, Rep. Dem, Rep. Dem, Rep. Dem, Rep. 
eg .| 114,359} _ 87,982} 103,450] 65,652 is 19,537| 22,936 17,468 18,850 


_ New Haven.| 126,142) 102/994 4 13,024 0'9 
Fs : ik is ‘ 13}436, 12’ Pa 10,92: 
; Now ondon| 28,306 23,445 7\ Tolland... .- 7,669 7484 6,676] 5! 4 


indham. . 14,989, 12,074 pee ee a tl a 
Fairfield...) 93,932 90,933 2}605! 11; 466'| Totals....| 417,958) 361,284! 382,129 eS 
‘ana Union, 230,237; Cross, Dem., 227,549; McLevy, Soc., 166, 


1938 (Governor)—Baldwin, Rep. 

| Borden, Soc. hea 271; Allen, Lape 0, 

enator)—Danaher, Rep., SH 413; Loner; 
i, _ 99 2 MacKay, Soc. Lab., 6, 931; Russo, Com., 615; Parminacrtat ak Fpion, AbasAI6s Trombley, Soe. 
1936 aes ae Union, 21, 805; Thomas, Soc., 5, 683; See, Com., 
- 1936 eee avons —Cross, Dem., 372,953; "Brown, Rep., 277,190: McLevy, Soe. 20, oa. MacKa 
ene poe: ,ZAat ows Or Soimapmgons a ea 
; em., 

Rep. 14,080; Fisk, Pron. 4.236, cee | a0 BBG. POUeeWEHD, | Pr. (84,1207 Debenl iog 
1 es.), evelan em., 82,395; Harrison, | 1916 (P 
Rebs oo Weaver, People’s, 809; Bidwell. ae 14s i Pani, Probe Cabos ees eneS: B 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 120, a1; :, 
1896 ‘Gies’), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), y Herding, 
56, Knee Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,336; Ate 10330. inreee. — is sels ; 
ey, Rep., 110,285; Levering, Proh.. 1,806. 1924’ (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 246,322: ‘Davis, pax 
110,184; LaFollette, Prog., 42/416: 


Kinl 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 74,014; McKinley, R 
f Sona W golley, Proh.. 1,811; Debs, Soe. 1,029:| Lab. 137 Johns, 
: 4 e em. oosevelt, Rep., | 1928 

of Swallow, Proh.,'1,506; Debs, Soc... 4,543. | 952 2th "thamans Bob 0S "Fost a ee 
(Pres.), Bryan, Dem!, 68,255; Taft, Rep., Reynolds, Soc. Lab.. 6 igi: me 
1912 beat Chafin, Proh,, 2,380: Debs, Soc.. 5,113. | 1932 (Pres.), Bone erie 281, 632; Hoov m 
(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 74,561; Taft, Rep., Rep., 288,420; Thomas, Soc., 32.7 767. ver, 


Election Returns—Delaware; Florida 773 
Delaware 
(Presidential vote, 1940, official; 1936, 1932, 1928) 
1940 1936 ; 1932 1928 
Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,| Roos., | Hoover,| Smith , Hoover 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
‘tine Writes ton) 52, 87) 
ne. Nea Sa aa aed 41,508! 47,315 36,859 39,872 | 32,872 | 22,464 4 7 
11S RE ek, ee aaa 8,029| 91588 | 6,936 | “6'829 | -8!829 | “51797 e935 
CO Tan i RR od ee 13° 308. _11,853'_ 12,799 10,219 10;618 12,618 7,168 13,010 
UGMER.S 2.x Chan ~ 74,599 61,390 69,702 54,014 54,319 | 57,074 36,643 68,860 


1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 442; Thomas, Soc., 


179; Browder, Com., 52. 


1936 (U. S. Benator)— Hughes, Dem., 65,485; Hastings, Rep., 52, 469; Houston, Ind. Rep., 6,897; Perry, 


Soc., 183, Davidatis, Com 
1932 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 


1,376; Foster, Com., 133. 


PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE 


Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,208; 
Grant, Rep., 11,115; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 460. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 13,381; Hayes, Rep., 

10,572; Smith, Proh.-Ref., 236. 
(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 15,181; Garfield, 
16, 976; Blaine, Rep., 


1872 (Pres.), 


-Rep., 14,138; Weaver, Greenback, 121. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 


* 13,053; St. John, Proh., 64; Butler, Greenback, 10: 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 18,386: oe Rep., 
22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546: Debs, Soc., 57. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 19, 359; Roosevelt, Rep., 
23,712; Swallow, Proh., 607: Debs, Soc., 146. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 22, 071; Taft, Rep., 
25,114; Chafin, Proh., 670; Debs, Soc., 239. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, ‘Dem|, 22, 631: Taft, ‘Rep., 
15,997; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,886: Debs, Soc., 556. 


“1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 16,414; Harrison, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 24, 753; Hughes, Rep., 
s, 12,973; Fisk, Proh., 400. 26,011; Hanly, Proh., 566: Benson, Soc., 
1892 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 18.581; Harrison, 1930 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 39 911; rectiies Rep., 
Rep., 18,077; Bidwell, Proh., 564 2,858; Watkins, Proh., 986; Debs, Soc. « 988; 
1896 (Pres.), Bry an, Dem. and People’s (Populist), Civivteneen: F.-Lab., 93. 
13,425: Palmer T Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 877; McKinley, 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 33445; api Rep., 
Rep., 16,883; Levering, Proh., 353. 52441; La Follette, Proer., & Soc., 4,979. 
Florida 
(Presidential vote, 1940, official; 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 Am 1936 
Counties Roos.,| Willkie} Roos.,) Land., Counties Roos., Willkie Roos.,| Land., 
Dem. Rep. Dem. | Rep. Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. 
6,714 1,372, 4,788 SME SEO 3 6:05 wala sie 3,515, 1,674; 2,549} 1,137 
1,352) 114) 1,555 BAGIEEOON. kbar tech oss 6 5,467 583) 3,770 277 
5,155; 684 3,202 DRL GUYS. Su wires aa 2,527 266; 2,003 183 
1,596 262 1,494 293||Liberty........... 947 119 800 64 
.002 1,987; 2,300 1,147||Madison.......... 2,421 440) 2,278 184 
6,424 3,998, 4,38 1, Manatee../....... ,145| 1,998 ,487| 1,455 
1,722) 171; 1,043 181}}Marion........... 6,134) 1,298) 4664 760 
910) 451 782 Mara... es nd a 1,018 602 778 327 
1,265) 194; 1,366 ASO NOHO. «65 os 4,102 463) 2,605 282 
1,488 498' 1,251 562||Nassau..... 1,889 424 ,095 
814! 168, 902 88||Okaloosa 3,003 690; 2,433 457 
2,895) 443) 2,783 196|| Okeechobee 822 122 655 186 
52,127; 25,224) 28,007] 10,295]/Orange. . 12,821] 8,198} 7,314] 4,394 
1,891 53 1,594 5 Osceola . 2,022} 1,428} 1,622 1,101 
1,42 85) 1,170 64/|Palm Beach 11,943 ,371| 9,635) 4,478 
41,100 9,177) 25,989] 5,368|/Pasco........ 3,091, 1,36! 2,229) 1,159 
16,201 2,249! 9,1 1,567||Pinellas, 3. 2... . 18,982) 13,327] 12,072) 8,183 
560 142! 50 ROGIPE MRS ciaahe yc tae 17,751| 5,59 441 , 164 
1,430: 102} 1,413 125]|Putnam . 2. os... 3,47 1,008) 2,709 975 
218 417| 2,572 198||Santa Rosa....... 2,912 656} 2,934 744 
1,011 88 836 6|/Sarasota.......... 178) 1,678} 2,418 1,055 
465 182 523 235);/Seminole.......... 3,161} 1,369) 2,580 897 
1,642 105 844 71/|St. Johns ......... 4,122} 1,314) 3,411] 1,085 
1,424 185! 1,554 73||8t. Lucie......... 2,191 964; 1,946 497 
2,565 694; 2,142 BUDGE 2 a cle sop os 2,382 253) 1,724 734 
fA 1,045 319 741 234/|Suwannee. ........ 2,866 401) .2,863 
1,151 38. 1,115 BLAU TAGIONS Osis. bok oe e 499 198] 1,897 127 
2,215 885] 1,898 SETNOMON. tees ce 1,024 99} 1,089 89 
,139 7,805 ,202|} 5,361|| Volusia. .......... 10,069} 6,509) 7,924) 4,934 
684 88 3,213 772|| Wakulla 1,336) 71) 1,417 4 
1,491 916, 1,270 532|| Walton . 3,217 704| 2,778 510 
5,607) 866 $267 oh Washington 3 1,916 643 289 486 
5 S _ | el eee 
veal 123 1,084 80i| t. Totalss-. 07's. « 360,407/126,412| 249,117] 78,248 
5,322 2,659: 4,045! 2,034 


1938 (U. S 
sts pets 57 
Bos Raoveniar) Coup, Dem., 253, 638; 8; 


1872. Stee De ore Dem. and ta 
R 


Is 427; 


Be) Tilden, Dem. ty Hayes, Rep., 
18% @ ere Site figures are those of the Returning 
The State Supreme Court gave Tilden 


4880 teres Hancock, Dem., 27,964; Garfield, 
Pye teres. ), Cleveland, Dem., 3h 766; Blaine, 


., 28,031; St. John, Proh., 
1860" vtbres’). Cleveland, eon 


ae and oe 656; Harrison, 
é 26,659; Fisk, Pro 5 
1990 Pipres. ),. Cleveland Dem., 


ii, Pr Be eet 

“People’s, 4,843; Bidwe. 

"), Bryan, Dem. omar Pog Get): 
aus Bre ane Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,778; Mc- 
- le 11,288: peering, Pro 654. 
1900 7: Orta Bryan, Dem., 28,007; "McKinley, 


Weaver, 


, ’ 


—Pepper, Dem., 145,757; Swanson, Rep., 3 
Ss. “Senator)— “(Short term) Pepper, Dem., 246,050, Rig: term) Andrews, Dem., 241,528; 


caleney, Rep., 59,832. 
OTE OF 


FLORIDA 
Rep., 7,314; Woolley, Proh., 2,234; Debs, Soc., 601. 
19 Pres.), ‘Parker, Dem., 27,046; Roosevelt, Rep., 
8,314; Swallow, Proh., 5; Debs, Soc., 2,33 
1908 (Pres. ), Bryan, : 
10,654; Chafin, P: 


ary Pn res. ), Wilson, Dem., 


1916 (Pres.), ‘Wilson, Dem. abe 984; Hughes, Rep, a 
14,611; Hanly, Pro’ 4,855; Benson, Soc., 5,353. 
1920 (ries ) Cox, Dem., 90,515; Harding, sas 


633: LaFollette, Prog., 8,625; 
Redoe: Nations, Amer, 2,315. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 144,168; Smith, Dem., 
101,764: Thomas, Soc., 4,036: Foster, Com., 3,704. 

1932 (Pe Tes.), Roosevelt, Dem., 20 6,307; Hoover, 
Rep., 69,170; Thomas, Soc., 7715. 


Roosevelt, Prog., 4, 535; Debs, Soc., 4,806. 


Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., Willkie, |* 
R D : Dem. 5 


S Bibb...) 3s 
-Bileckley..... 
Brantley. .... 


McIntosh. . 

Meriwether .. 

||Miller .. 

| Mitchell. . 
Monroe... . 

Montg’m’ ve. 


\|Richmond.  : 
||Rockdale.... 


238 |Treutle 
3,552 moe 


i 


33 Ue eae 
93\| Totals....| 264,085 
168) 


(President) —Wilikle (Rep.) Ind. Dem., 21,342; Babson, Proh., 1,012. : 
‘Governor )—Talmadge, Dem., 278,100 "Boyd, Proh., 765 Wallace, Ind., ; 
38 (Governor)—Rivers, em., 66, 863; Glass, Proh., 1,358; Fuller, Ind., oiae 4initenen, Ind., | 
] (U. Ss. Senator)—George, Dem.,' 66,897: Jiles,’ Ind., 3,4 42; Talmadge, Dem., 14. 
m2 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., Reise leak Pieat Ciee 1 , 
res. reeley, Dem. an rant, | 1 res.), Cleveland, Dem., 94,66! te 
62,550; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 4,004. Rep... 48,603; St. John, Proh., 195; 48 Blatt 


res. ), Tilden, Dem., 130, 088; Hayes, Rep., tae “tb ee), x land. 
4 Tes. evelan em., 100,472; Hi: Yr 
30 (Pres.). Hancock, Dem., 102,470; Garfield, Rep., 40,453; Fisk, Proh., 1,808; 
4.086; Weaver, Greenback, 969. Taber Ee Be Stree 


a 


~ 


—~ 


1892 Line Cleveland, Dem., 129,386; Harrison, 
Rep., 48,305; Weaver, People’s, 42, 937; Bidwell, 
Proh., “O88. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s riers 
94,733; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., qe Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 60, 107; Levering, Proh’, 613. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 1 * hg McKiniey, Rep., 
35,056; Woolley, Proh., 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Desk @. Sia: Roosevelt, Rep., 
24,003; Swallow, Proh., ‘685; Debs, Soc., 197, 


Election Returns—Georgia: Idaho 


7175 


a8 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
1,225; Roosevelt, Prog., 


oot 
1920 (Pres.), Cox.’ Dem., 
43,720; Debs, Soc., 465. 
1924’ (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 
by sag LaFollette, PrOg., 
1 


20,653; Benson, Soc., 
107,162; Harding, Rep., 


123,200; Coolidge, Rep., 
12, 691; Faris, Proh., 
Nations, Amer. 


1938 (Pres.), Smith, ‘Dem., 129,602; Seery Bae 
63,498: Hoover (anti-Smith, Dems.) 871; 


Hoover total, 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; sinter 
Say. eres. Pig Dem, "22, 413; Taft, Rep Com.. 64. % 
Chafin, Proh., 1,059; Debs, Soc., 584. 1932 (Pres.), RooseVelt, Dem., 234,118; Hoover, 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson Dem., 93,076; Taft, Rep., Rep., 19,863; Upshaw, Proh., 1,125; Thomas, 
5,191; Roosevelt, Prog., 21, 980; Debs, Soc., 1,026. Soc., 461; Foster, Com., 23. 
Idaho 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Wilikie,| Roos.,| Landon,||Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., {Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. ep. 
12,349 12,900 { 12,027 7,581 || Gooding. 1,923 2,352 2,100 1,505 
Adams.... 929 779 770 434 ||Idaho.. .890 2,641 3,104 1,535 
Bannock. . 10,496 5,766 9,443 3,830 || Jefferson 2,631 1,713 2,776 1,037 
Bear Lake. 026 1,761 2,078 ,404 ||Jerome, 1,881 ,520 2,374 ,297 
Benewah.. 1,924 1,304 i) 897 |{|/Kootenai 5,997 4,333 5,752 086 
Bingham 3,760 3,661 4,215 2,354 tah.. 4,494 3,977 4,359 2,838 
Blaine g 1,559 1,124 1,361 735 ||Lemhi 1,664 1,432 648 943 
Boise. .... 677 489 780 368 ||Lewis..... 1,462 729 1,612 507 
Bonner 3,152 3,727 3,521 2,016 ||Lincoln 886 1,009 916 766 
Bonneville 5,902 4,005 5,439 2,213 ||Madison 2,221 648 2,455 1,114 
Boundary 1,396 1,212 1,304 732 ||Minidoka 1,987 1,979 ,095 948 
Butte..... 448 423 546 3 Nez Perce 5,925 3,452 5,705 1,988 
Camas. . 383 367 442 2 Oneida 1,440 1,142 1,673 955 
Canyon... 8,639 8,776 8,290 4,910 ||Owyhee 1,160 1,029 1,106 500 
Caribou. 66: 390 640 321 ||Payette 1,790 2,564 1,677 1,524 
Cassia 2,902 2,768 3,100 1,629 ||Power . 931 94 1,075 70. 
CMA 2... 212 399 272 304 ||Shoshone. 6,567 3,525 5,377 2,146 
Clearwater 2,284 1,128 1,959 812 |/Teton... 84 66 834 54 
Custer. . 894 760 875 530 |/Twin Falls 7,321 9,031 7,476 4,966 
Elmore. 1,633 1,080 1,567 688 alley... ,165 761 1,260 575 
Frankbn 2,158 2,069 2,255 1,396 ||Wash’ton 2,294 1,908 2,147 1,234 
Fremont 2.570 1,996 2,904 1,423 fetid 2M) Badass (Sra ee 2 
2 ae 2,668 1,460 2,468 @ 879 Totals .| 127,097 | 107,699 | 125,683 66,256 
1938 (Governor)—Bottolfsen, Rep., 106,268; Ross, Dem., 77,697; Wilson, Prog., 1,494, 
1938 & S. Senator) Clark, Dem. 39.8 801; Callahan, Rep., 81,939; Verhei, Prog., "845. 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, F 
19. tw. Ss. Senator)—Borah, Rep., 128,723; Ross, Dem., 74,444. 
PAST an OF IDAHO 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Re 2 Pod Roosevelt, Prog., 25,527; Dens, Soc., 


8,799; Weaver, People’ s, 10, 520; Bidwell, Pro 
288. 


Pres. Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
1096 ¢ ikeriniey, Rep., 6,314; Levering, Proh., 


1900 (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 29,414; McKinley, Rep., 
27,198; Woolley, Proh 1. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 18,480; Roosevelt, Rep., 

47,783; Swallow, Proh., 1, me kom roe nikon 

s.), Bryan, Dem. Es p., 

1082 ores: Dian Prah, 1,986; , Soc., 6,400. 

1912" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33, pai? Taft, Rep., 


+ , 


1916 (Pres. ), fg Dem., 70,054; Hughes, Rep., 
55 K y, Proh. La 127: Benson, Soc., 8,066. 
Cox, Dem., 46, 579; Harding, Rep., 


,975; Watkins, Proh., 9; ‘Debs. B00; 38; 
istensen, F.-Lab. 
1924 piles Coolidge, Rep., 69,879; LaFollette, 
Prog., 4,160; Davis, Dem., 256. 


1928 Cres’) Hoover, Rep., "99, 848; Smith, Dem., 
53,074; Thomas, Soc., 1,308. 

1932 (Pres, Roosevelt, Dem., 109,479; Hoover, 
Rep. 71,312: Harvey, Lib., 4,712; Thomas, Soc., 
526: "Foster, Com., 491. 


Some Outstanding Dates in Idaho History 


Expedition led by Lewis and Clark camped 

ge Lemhi River, near Salmon City. 

1891—Fort Hall, built by Captain Nathaniel Wyeth, 
| Seat egg Se ite across Idaho was the Oregon 

Ie ail, which entered near Montpelier, passed by 
Fo: 1 


rt Hi 
53—Cataldo .Mission, built by Indians, under 
Srircrniaion of Jesuit Missionaries. Located on 
Coeur d’ Alene-Yellowstone Trail. 
1863—March 3, Idaho Territory organized. 
Beer Rist quartz clai ner ings of high’ gtade gold ore 
te) 
18 First etd with ”shoshoni Indians at Fort 
Bridger, 
863— barracks established on Mores Creek, 
, and cate brought in for protection from In- 


dians 
64 Mail stage coaches began gt ad mail an 
teal Lake via Fort Hall, to Boise and Walla 


Washington. 
Wiese rersitovial capital removed from Lewiston 
to Boise. 


1866—Gold discovered at Leesburg, in Lemhi 


nion and Central Pacific railroads com- 

1869 ae far as Kelton, Utah, with stage con- 

Been all indian Reservation set aside by 
r a an 

t ereeident Grant for’ Shoshoni and Bannack 


Indians. 


1873—Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation set aside 
by President Grant for Coeur d'Alene and 
Spokane Indians. 

1874—First railroad to enter the Territory was the 
Utah Northern, a narrow gauge, built to Frank- 


lin, Idaho. 

1875—-Lemhi Indian Reservation set aside by Presi- 
dent Grant for Shoshoni, Bannack, and Tuk- 
uarika Indians. 

1877—Nez Perce Indian war; June 17, Battle of 
White Bird Creek Canyon. 

1879—Mormon people began settlement in Snake 
River Valley near Idaho Falls. 

1880—Placer gold discovered in the Coeur d’Alenes. 

1880—1 aang cl mines opened in the Wood River 


district. 

1881—First daily paper published at Hailey, Idaho, 
by T. E. Picotte. 

1883—Norihern Pacific Railroad completed across 
pa 

1884—Oregon ema Line railroad completed across 
southern I 

1885—First Capital building to be constructed at 
Boise, voted by Legislature, to cost $80,000. 

1889—January, University of Idaho was established 


at, Moscow, six months before Idaho was ad- 


mitted to statehood. 
1890—J By sti 3, Idaho admitted to the Union as a 


1890—First session of the Legislature met at Boise 
December 8. 


125,845; Hughes, Rep., _ 


776 : 
ry : 3 Fivae 
° wi oe 
Illinois x 
‘ ' (Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) : : 
og "1940 1936 1940 1936 
as Pelt Sore ar See ioe ares eee 
Counties | Roos., Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., ; Willkie,| Roos., )Landon, — 
: Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. D s Rep. R 
opotpe 17,460] 18,587; 18,857) 13,114 13,909 
6,5% 69 i 8,939 
Raleie ss 3,376 4,754 3,541 4,046 20,00 
Etheae 2,277 6,330 2,383 5,375 13,000 
2,476 2; 2,873 1,591 30,345 
8,274] 13,258 9,516] . 10,462 10,461 
; 2,516 2,058 883 4,527 
3,592 6,398 4,3 4,886 4,533 
4,854 4,490 5,786 3,209 4,722 
17,513] ~20,320} 18,203] 15,808 10,326 
11,485 10,255 11,4 8,145 16,480 
4,807 5,976 5,836 5,426 21,865 
erate 4,938 5,185 4,752 4,528 531 
preter 4,554 7,582 5,355 3,653 6,326 
11,515 10,495) 11,931 4 4,754 
pote 1,168,141| 938,454 1,253,1 701,206 10,597 
5,7 7,036 6,164 r 10,137 
ohne ,890 3,278 3,290 3,016 3,63 
6,989 12,577 7,899 9,826 11,838 
4,748 219 5,676 4,544 34,778 
4,512 5,452 5,029 60! 24 
18,878| 40,826} 21,684} 28,380 4,565 
Mains fi 7,990 7,822 6,929 6,619 
1,770 3,361 2,211 2,8 2,914 
Sie ae 5,993 5,219 6,0 4,293 4,589 
7,284 7,494 6,824 6,419 1,778 
3,062 5,770 3,715 4,524 9,429 
15,358 12,926 15,254 10,708 5,022 
11,911 12,817 12,364 10,130 25,613 
* 088 3, : 10,587 
6,015) 4,840 6,510 3,916 127 
4,105 92 4,481 5,360 3,318 
3,691 4,005 4,152 3,321 21585 
6,686 108 7,726 7,383 6,961 
. 19741 2/333 11984] 2/008 3/393 
1,977 3,263 2,496 663 35,934 
Tee 10,481 14/971] 11,490] 11,953 14/040 
7,036 11,047 8,654 - 12,419 
aig St 9,569) 11,980 9,971 10,363 4,916 
Peete 3,689 4,082 4,149 22d 23,059 
10,887 8,692) 10,2 7,290 3'659 
Dies else 3,712 3,958 3,955 4023 7,589 
3,868 7,171 5,079 5,619 5/802 
254 3,827 2,497 3,537 6,536 y 
25,852 41,945 28,187 33,491 5,459 
13,706] 15,998] 13,162} 10,935 15,752 
1,978 ,200 2,3 3,138 32,291 
12,597] 17,457} 13,697). 14,712 14'433 
24,749 37.874 24,524 54 30,443 
25,296 9,7 26,926} 22,240 : 6,575 
5,675 6,061 6,168 5,060 pag fe | me el 
6,005} 11,228] 6,845! 8, 914/| Totals. . .|2.145,298 2,049,362 2,282,99911,570,393 


38 (U.S. Senator)—Lucas, Dem., 1,638,162; Lyons, Rep., 1,542,574; 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 86,439; Thomas, Soc., 7, 530: Colvin, Pron 3. 439; Aileen’ Me Lab., 


. Senator)—Lewis, Dem., 2,142,887; Glenn, Re 

ede M, d03:  Broh, 9.2085 ‘Schiuur 1308. Rep, ee ,170; Jenkins, Un. Progr., 93, 696; 
overnor)—Horner, Dem., * ; Brooks, Rep., 1,682, 

Beliericher) Soc, 6,066; Reed, Prob. 2,800; Olson, Goc. Lek, 2602. ty ee One Peet az 1962; 


PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS ee 
1872 (Pres.), Gieetey, Dem. and Lib., 189,938; toot 632,645; Swallow, Proh., 34,770; Debs, So fe 


90 syPhite a Dem., 258,601; Hayes, Re 
Tes ilden, Dem., ayes, Rep.,| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 450, 810; Taft, 
a 629,932; Chafin, Proh., 29.364: Debs, Soe. 34-7 ‘iti, 


Bey Meee Penk an our Gaimek, 
res.), Hancoc! m. arfie 1912 (Pres. ‘ 
31 8,037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358; Dow. oh a “Roosevelt , ee ice: ae ae Soe, ¥ 
TO 710. awe 
ving ic ive), Cleveland, Dem., 312,351; Blaine, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 950 ,229; ; 
"-Rep., 337,469; St. John, Proh., 12,074; Butler, 1 : ughes, RED. 
3 oe ib 6 oi a A te 15 shied ‘Hanley,’ Proh., 26) 1047: Benson, So Bs 
Pres evelan m., arrison, 1920" Pre: 
; Fisk, Proh., 21,703; Streeter, en 1a 46 a0 Wake’ Bree or StH ine, "Debs, 7 
Wis 194) Croweer, ‘United Labor, ee are Christensen, eo “Lab oy oe 
Pres.), Coolid Rep., 1,45 Davis, 
ion ( Tes.) Cleveland, Dem., 426,281; Harrison,| Dem., 576.975: “0 . 
ae Be 33° 288; Weaver, People’s, 22,207; Bidwell, Soc, Lab. 2334. Foltte, fa bat 
To 2,367; Wallace, Comm. Land 
Bs (Phen Bryan, Dem. and a ee Populist), 
1098, 523; Palmer, Natl (Gold ‘ B639 3: Oe) aehepdet tee st aes a8 #1; Sinity Dem. 
_ McKinley, Rep., 607,130; uevering Troi, 9,818.| Lab., 1,812: Foster, Gom., Mi Reynol 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 061; McKinley, | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem. 1,882, 304; Hoo: 
Rep., 597,985; Woolley, Proh.. ay 626; Debs, Soc.,| Rep., ‘nee Thomas, Bee. 208 t 


87. 
4 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 327,606; Roosevelt, Soc. “Lab., 36 


ganized as a territory in 1 
3, 1818. The Black Hawk War of 1832 and the Mormon ee cae Py ie ; 


\ x 


‘4 pee 


ate bs 


ie Election Returns—Indiana T17 
Te a a a rn 
Indiana 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial: 1936) 
aw 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Rocs Willkie, | Roos., ;|Landon || Counties R ‘ } 
a ’ “+ oos., | Willkie,| Roos. 
| Dem. _ __ Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Deni. By ot 
Adams..... 4,382 5,247| 5,822 | 3,249 ||Madison 26 "22,382 7 | 
All 40,421| 39,151 | 24°765 ||Marion.-..| 121's03| 137'sa2 87-798 
7,890] 8,536 6,484 |!Marshall. . - 5/852 7718 il 
3,675| 3,211 2/638 2° 902 58. 
Peer hee 7,252 8,217 6,747 
a ees 8,117 0,311 8,842 
: i, 7 158 6,994 81554 365 
: 5,012) 4,678 4'895 6.613 5,793 
Me 10,057 ert 2,159 3,512 2,937 
oe . 015) 6,044] 10,11 5.019] 7/348 : 5,760 
Winsis sas 7,255 7,768} 8,235 1,210 1,186} 1,362 1,022 
Clinton... .. 7,732, 8,610} 8,340 4'003 5.519| 4,549 | 5,106 
Crawford. 2'836' 2/652] 2,919 3,121] 3°709| 3,498 | 3/091 
aviess....{ 61401;  7,615| 6,848 4/384| 51242; 4811 | 4/665 
~ eect 6,038 5,908| 6,366 4,475 4'489| 4,752 3,619 
ecatur.... 4'453 6,087} — 4,887 4/449 4'672| 4,952 | 3,885 
DeKalb... 5,690 7,676 6,970 5,790 8/270 5,560 6,278 
Delaware. 20;836| 17,616| 19,048 5,028 4.514| 5,630] 3.088 
Du is:.. 5,992 4,729 6,927 3'023 3492 3,274 2,780 
ae: 13,620] 19,735] 14,473 6,020 5,834] 6,177 4,961 
Fayette. 5, 5,567| _5,756 5,787 8,033] 6487 | 6,682 
x Meee 10,799 8,056] 10,654 4)834 6,061| 5.546} 4,919 
ountain. 4,783 5,771| 5,617 4,282 6,486| 5,599 | 5,457 
 ooga 3,148 4:381| 3,891 2'659 2'280| 2,696 | 2,034 
i 3879 §,532| 4,322 8015 7,.216| 8552 | 6,026 
be bson. . . 8,709 8,326] _9,392 4/180 5,667| 4,966 | 4,567 
as on 131255| 15,186| 13,655 2'917 31473| 3,143 | 2,846 
reene.. i 9,071 9,730 2)524 5.056 3,402 3,998 
8,931| 5,396 45,620| 36,164] 43,131 | 25,807 
5.283 5,962 8.687 6,654| 10,203 4,685 
4'650| 9,025 21659 2/285] ,2,840 |] 2,212 
6,782 5,237 12,129 16,148 12,732 13,081 
11,051} 10,172 4.173 4'749 1796 , 
11.855} 12,288 1.415 2/009 1,662 ,630 
Qt 10 344 38,567| 28,417| 41490 | 14,725 
: Ff 174 5,714 , 
; , ; "755 yee , 
5.957 Pete 1,927 2,999 2,242 2,780 
3,921 9 5.019 51456 5,343 3,968 
6.451} _6,934 4.471 4'216| _4,766 | 3,690 
11,206| 13,669 14:13 15,05: 13,696 12,126 
878] 6,8 5,236 4,898} 6.189 3,606 
3'731| 2.821 I 4176 5,189; 4,863 | 4,245 
45,898} 68,551 | 33,689 ||Whitley.... 4)404 5,100; 5,115 | 3,959 
Laporte....] 13; 15,771} 15,359 | 11,722 pa gre 
Lawrence. .. 6,553! 10,717| 8,062 | 9.982 Totals. .| 875,418! 899,248] 934,974 | 691,570 


1938 (U. S. Senator)—Van Nuys, Dem., 788,386; Willis, Rep., 783,189; Seeger, Proh., 6,905; Roebuck, 


., 2,206; Blansett, Comm., 984. 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 19,407; Thomas, Soc., 3,856; Browder, Com., 1,090. 


PAST VOTE OF INDIANA 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 186,147; Greeley, Dem.) 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep.. 
and Lib., 163,632. 348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13,476: 
1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 208,011; Tilden, Dem., | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,890; Taft, Rep., 


213,526. : 151,267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc., 
1880 (Pres.), Garfield, Rep., 232,164; Hancock, 


36,931. 

Dem., 225,552; Weaver, Greenback, 12,986. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 334,063; Hughes, Rep., 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 244,900; Blaine, 341,005; Roosevelt, Prog., 3,898; Hanly, Proh., 

Rep., 238,463; St. John, Proh., 3,028; Butler, 16,368; Benson, Soc., 21,855, 

Greenback, 8,293. 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 511,364; Harding, Rep., 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 261,013; Harrison, 696,370; Watkins, Proh., 13,462; Debs, Soc., 

Rep., 263,361; Fisk, Proh., 9,881; U.-Lab., 2,694. 24,703; Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 16,499. 
1892 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 262,740; Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,042; Davis, Dem., 

p., ,615; People’s, 22,208; Proh., 13,050. 492,245; LaFollette, Progs., 71,700; Faris, Proh., 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 4,416; Foster, Workers, 987. 

305 nO EE) r, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,145; | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 848,290; Smith, Dem., 

McKinley, Rep., 323,754; Levering, Proh., 5,323. 562,691; Varney, Proh., 5,496; Thomas, Soc., 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 309,584; McKinley, 3,871; Reynolds, Soc. Lab.. 645. 

Rep., 336,063; Proh., 13,718; Debs, Soc., 2,374. 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 862,054; Hoover, 
1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 274,345; Roosevelt, Rep., 677,184; Thomas, Soc., 21,388; Upshaw, 

Rep., 368,289; Swallow, Proh., 23,496; Debs, Proh., 10,399; Foster, Com., 2,187; Reynolds, 
Soc., 11,762. Soc. Lab., 2,070. 


Indiana was discovered by La Salle in 1671 and constituted part of New France. In 1763 France 
ceded the country to Great Britain and by terms of the treaty of 1783 it became part of the United 
States under the general term of the Northwest territory. Indiana was admitted to the Union in 1816, 
and the state government finally was settled in Indianapolis in 1825. The state is divided into 92 
counties and 1,016 townships. The General Assembly consists of a Senate of 50 members elected for 
four years and a House of Representatives of 100 members elected for two years. Sessions are held 
biennially. The state is represented in Congress by two Senators and 12 Representatives. The voters in 
the state take their politics seriously and are intensely interested in the activities of the Democratic and 
Republican parties. a Pomrtige es eee and vice presidents and political overturns 

unusual, es residen election years. , 

arene first eat ct government of Indiana Territory was Vincennes, and, according to the first entry 
in the executive journal, the: Territorial government commenced July 4, 1800.. William Henry Harrison 
was appointed the first territorial governor, with John Gibson as secretary, Henry Vanderburg, William 
Clark, and John Griffin as territorial judges. This building was used as the seat of government until 
the capital was removed to Corydon in 1813. The second capitol was erected in 1812-13 as the Harrison 
County Courthouse at Corydon, which became the second territorial capital in 1813 and, in 1816, the 
first state capital. In 1825 the capital was moved to Indianapolis. 
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Iowa 
2 (Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) Pie MARIE Yo 
; 1940 1936 ei 4940 WE aie | 
: Counties Roos., |Willkie | Roos., ;Landon Counties Roos. Willkie, Roos., |Landon : 
: Dem, | Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. | 
2,736| 3,903| 3,243| 3,436 9,017] 7,206 8,794 5,621 
rer ED Sool 2,088. 3,182 2,249 2,953 4,273| 5,630 5,052 4141 
Alamakee..... 3,258] 5,840] 4,32 / 4,552| 5,394 5,162 4/401 
Apuapoess. -) 3950) 30h] Sais] dau oil agent) S08] B8ee 
' 26 i 19,531] 23,581 | 19,724 138 


3 
8 
17,305| 17,132] 16,793] 13, ' 3,330 2, 4 : 
, 8 if rett 3,255 ‘806 773 3,414 * 
3,103| 5,374] 5,058 3/220 i 3,907 3,590 2, 
ips 4'649| 5,634] 5,025 4,734 3,083| 4,482 3,365 41 
4,784 |-. 4,577| 5,287 3/334 5,757| 6,123 6,094 $270 
A te ta ete 2,760] 4,848] 3,786 3,604 ; 5,763 6,745 4,974 
At pate 4'309| 3.759| 4,544] 3,027 6,497 ,503 6,297 Late | a 
hoe Ba 5,526| 5,376] 6,285 3,259 2'862| . 3,873 3,610 3,424 — 
mm Aa 3,763] 6,377| 4,28 5,622 31025] 3,947 3,610 2:765 
3,293 5,521 4,385 3,686 4,192 5,346 3,008 
10:839| 9,728] 9,694 7,599 1994] 3,270 4,205 3,001 — 
ea 3'855| 4.458] 4,716 2/902 ..| 31382] 4,848 3:92) 41395 
3'981| 4,440| 4,458 3,143]/ Muscatine, . . . - 5,825| 8,543 6,593 6,332 
ere 2,513} 2,962) 2,613] 2,571)/O’Brien.......| 4,133] 4,760] 5,139 ee 
ewe 4'328| 3.673| 4,691 2,774||Osceola.......| 2,293] 2,425 2,812 1,539 — 
4.97 7,443) 6,731 Pagers... 2b 4,102} 7,407 4,646 6,624 
aoe: 10/251| 12/177| 12,269] 10,016|| Palo Alto. 4,482] 3,322 4,515 2,613 
112. 5, 5,720 3,514|| Plymouth. 3,831 1625 5,994 Pet 
6.279| 6,218] 6,341 5,442]| Pocahontas 4,11 2)985 4,357 2,277 
3'374| 21975| 3,463 2,815||Polk..........| 51,647] 41,245] 44,274] 33,819 
3,938] 3,494 4,131 3,327|| Pottaw'tamie..| 15,221| 15,929] 16,259} 12,223 
2\985| _6,175| 4,350 4,483||Poweshiek.....| 4,794] 4,774 4,745 4,037 
Des .| 6,578! 10,988] 7,011 6,763|| Ringgold. ..... 2\374| 3,507 2,615 gane 
Dic : "985| 2:736| _3,399 RSQ Sas... ..c.aes 3,754] 4,358 4,472 3,437 
_ Dubuaue......| 13,805] 14,590] 16,291 8/276)| Scott......... 201996| 187504] 20,737] 12,691 
ee 096 | 3,053] 3,158 2,362||Shelby........ 3.613| 4,414 4,264 3,490 | 
; 8,237] 7,210 5,891]|Sioux......... 4,145| 7,585 5,553 4.543 
4167| 58 4,242| 4°267||Story......... 7,156] 7,857 6,933 6,358 
Bet '540| 3,613] 3.993 ,530|]Tama......... f 5,865 6,625 4,737 — 
Ses 31914] 3.825] 4,301 3,291||Taylor........| 2,976] 4, 3.337 4145 
3'566| 3.920] 3,961 3,384|/ Union. ....... ; 5,421 3,938 4,647 
Sete etal 2'745| 3,908] 3,918 2,656|| Van Buren i 4,108 2}804 3,535 
31489] 4,733] 3,619 4,155|| Wapello....... 11,880] 9,03 10,578 7,647 
ED 5,279| 4,183] 5,432 3,174|| Warren. ...... 56} 5,016 4/011 4,643 © 
“eats 3,514| 3,632] 3,930 2,585|| Washington 4030] 5, 4,379 4,619 — 
heen '764| 5,692] 5,429 4,306|| Wayne........| 3,81 3/860 3,778 3,609 
5,317| 6,094| 6,206 5,314!| Webster... . 10,931] 7,583 9,885 6,494 
een, 2,837| 5,893] 3,542 4/480|| Winnebago. : 3,308 3,133 
3,672| 3.714] 3,861 2,947|| Winneshiek. ; 5,980 
08| 2.848] 3,420 2,262|| Woodbury.....| 24,457| 22)832| 26,847 
2'306| 3,166] 3,397 1,834|| Worth........ 3,007 434 2,976 964 
3,649} 4696| 4,163 3,360|| Wright........ 4,871| 4,443 5,177 33010 
8'129| 3308 sacs Bes5 578,875 | 632,2 aa ae 
; : Totals..... E 68 | 621,756| 487,977 
'891] 3,690 4,037 8%; ‘ 
ae ee ee eS 
620,392: Valentine. Dem., 554,036. ; , 
447,061; Krasehel, Dem., 387,779; Short, Farm. Lab., 10,186; — 


irds, Prog., 2,097; Mitchell, Proh., 1,108. ¥ : 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Gillette, Dem., 413,788; Dickinson, Rep., 410,983; Bureseh, Farm. Lab., 4,723; 
‘ Hanae (President) Lemke Union, 29.681; Th Soc., 1,373; Colvi a0 
Pale! resident)—Lemke, Union, : omas, Soc., 1,373; Colvin, Proh., 1,182; B Com., 
506; Aiken, Soc. Lab. 282.” pa aT eae ee eg Ne ee nowden, Cota 
- . S. Senater)—(Long term erring, Dem., ,555; Dickinson, Rep., 503,635; Buresch, F : 
Lab., 25,567; (short term)—Gillette, Dem., 536,075; Halden, Rep., 478,521; ‘Quick, Farm. Lab., 16.179. ; 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Di d Libs 71179; . 4 po 307 ai. 
{ res.), reeley, em. an os ; : ep., 307,907; Swallow. Proh., 11,601; a Yee | 
Meeant. Rep., 131,566; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,221. 14,847. eect an 4 
876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112,121; Hayes, Rep., | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 200,771; Taft, Rep., 
i 171,326; Cooper, Greenback, 9,431. 275,210; Chafin, Proh., 9,837; Debs, Soc., 8,2 - 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 105,845; Garfield, | 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 185,325; Taft, Rep., 
 Rep., 183,904; Weaver, Greenback, 32,327; Dow, 119,805; Roosevelt, Prog., 161,809; Debs, Soc., 
_-proh.,, 592. 16,967; Chafin, Proh., 8,404. he 
1884 (Pres.), Cleyeland, Dem., 177,316: Blaine, | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 221,699; Hughes, Rep., 
_ -Rep., 197,088; St. John, Proh., 1,472. 280,439; Hanly, Proh., 3,371; Benson, Soc., 10,976. 
1888 (Pres) Cleveland, Dem., 179,877; Harrison, at Wer eae, pos iste Ben naa ote : 
M -» 211,603; Fisk, + 3,550; bua. coe? p » ; » Soc., 16,981; 
tep auieed isk, Proh., 3,550; Streeter, U Christensen, F.-Lab., 10,321 0 3 


+, 9,105. : ae 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 196,367; Harrison, | 1924 (Pres), Coolidge, Rep., 537,635; LaFollette, — 
ae Rep. ONS Weaver, People’s, 20,595; Bidwell, PG Dei Davis, Dem., 162,600; Fosted, af 
ais GG pala” Baty SUES PoP: | Fras thomas Soe ae: Web. Bash ta, 
oe ar , *y ’ > . r re b 9) eos aes 
Mekiniey, Rep.,'289,293: Levering, Prok., 3:44. | 3:088; Foster, Com., 328; Reynolds, Soc. Labor, 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 209,265; McKinley, , . p 
“Rep, 307,868; Woolley, Préh., 9,502; Debs, Boo. | een edad tots, Mena: 900,010: Haowen, 
1 2,742. Proh., 2,111; , Farm. Lab.,’ : 
y 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 149,141; Roosevelt, coe: egg CoxevenF ere’ Lab; 1,084; Fos 


The City of Dubuque was named in honor of Julien Dubuque, a Fre a, % 
: ie , ’ nch-C: 
ermission from the Indians to dig lead there, and elsewhere, <2 a tract OF Lag ude oops an fend ene 
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Kansas 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 


1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,} Roos., Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
5,973 3,849 6,035 
3,782 2,740 3,403 
5,845 5,795 5,286 
2,361 2,767 1,800 
5,911 5,953 3,518 
646 5,679 5,347 
5,908 3,469 5,761 
,042 9,262 6,178 
1,831 1,696 1,596 
844 2,074 2,488 
6,265 7,863 §,413}/2 
1,740 663 1,231 
1,033 1,453 893) 
4,635 3,432 3,501 
5,158 4,520 4,174 
4,092 2,639 3,858 
1,287 ,420 919 
9,550 10,774 8,331) 
9,900 12,896 8,481 
1,964 338) 1,700) 
6,673 5,294 5,881) 
4,166 2,738 3,762 
8,844 4,915 8,216 
1,829 ,974 1,379 
2,739 2,049 2,350 
3,452 4,830) 1,604 
2,604 2,976 2,038 
2,270 2,657 1,823} 
4,196 5,298 3,314) 
6,2 4,475 5,951 
2,781 2,966 2,356 
1,301 1,082 1,069 
1,742 1,714 1,443 
609 613 47. 
1,024 1,451 757 
478 384 395 
4,674 4,164 4,110 
7 870 69. 
3,069 3,376 2,426 
5,449 5,303 4,410 
587 619 43 
1,068 1,155 778 
4,240 3,251 3,648 
4,252 3,088 3,674 
345 2,766 3,801 
10,192 ,083 8,318 
693 71 574} 
3,027 3,692 1,999) 
1,529 1,406 1,275 
8,017 7,974 6,565 
3s] 7.003] 8,868 
8,340 ’ 5 
2,787 2,205 1,999 
4,029 2,649 834 
1,179 5 945 


1940 1936 
Counties Roos., | Willkie,|] Roos., |Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

yon. eae a 6,057 6,706 ,288 5,959 
Marion... ... 2,691] 5,702/ 4/189] 4,155 
Marshall... .. 486 7,184 5,194 5,852 
McPherson.. . 4,197 6,639 6,241 4,710 
Meade....... 870 1,632 1,386 1,212 
3,799 5,092 4,578 4,632 
2,036 3,617 3,27. 2,750 
9,681 13,229 11,493 11,486 
1,947 3,186 78: iy br) 

+ 485 62 855 60 
2,657 5,035 4,157 3,868 
v 4,328 6,441 5,574 5,732 
On BSS ae 1,202 1,769 1,993 1,282 
Norton 1,349 3,322 2,290 2,800 
Bago: . wees 3,146 4,893 4,203 ,198 
Osborne. .... 1,459 3,346 2,188 2,741 
Ottawa...... 2,044 2,767 2,775 2,218 
Pawnee...... 2,175 2,382 2,793 1,735 
Phillips. ..... 1,531 3,593 2,131 150 
Pottawat'ie. 2,207 4,965 3,281 3,947 
Pratt... 26... 2,796 2,878 3,849 1,930 
| Rawlins..... 1,213 1,705 2,004 1,348 
| Reno . oe 10,436 12,207 14,157 8,539 
Republic... 2,45 334 3,410 3,793 
Rice 3,402 4,555 4,889 3,288 
8,250 7,271 4,059 5,985 
‘ 1,650} _  2;530/ 2,230) 2,131 
1,540 2,333 2,416 1,707 
2,553 3,653 3,721 2,213 
6,42 840 7,82 5,995 
7 977) 1,08 620 
34,033] 31,856} 39,341] 21,486 
1,445 1,452 1,98 ,089 
19,130} 23,345} 22,828} 19,546 
88 "442 1,424 987 
1,361 1,531 1796 1,131 
1,824 3'536| 2,814 254 
2,467 719 178 1,930 
304 366 455 306 
659 835] ~ 1,014 690 
5,920] 6,464, 7,916} 4,904 
1,396 1,684 132 1,181 
1,107 1,508} 1,768 985 
1,123 3,422 1.216) 2,785 
352 740 486 633 
2,037 5,881 3,329 4,747 
425 62 633 445 
2,819 5,223 3,787 4,786 
woadaea. | Etre) 260) siral gate 

otte... A , 

Absent Vote.. SERA ees 2,453 3,676 
Totals....| 359,158| 479,502| 464,5201 397,727 


1940 ek reel tam oh el Rep., 425,925; Burke, Dem., 425,4 


1938 


4,337; Beloof, Soc., 1,496. 


98. 
Governor)—Ratner, Rep., 393,989; Huxman, Dem., 341,271; Davis, Ind., 15,065; Hester, Proh., 


1938 (U. S. Senator)—Reed, Rep., 419,532; McGill, Dem., 326,774. 


‘1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 2,766; 


Lemke, Union, 494. 


1936 (U. S. Senator)—Capper, Rep., 417,873; Ketchum, Dem., 396,685; Hager, Soc., 4,775. 
s PAST VOTE OF KANSAS 


872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 32,970; Grant, 
Rep., 67,048; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 156. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 37,902; Hayes, Rep., 
718, ; Cooper, Greenback, 7,770. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 59,801; Garfield, Rep., 
121,549: Weaver, Greenback, 19,851. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 90,132; Blaine, Rep., 
154,406; St. John, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green- 

. back, 16,341. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 102,745; Harrison, 
Rep., 182,904; Fisk, Proh., 6,779; Streeter, United 

r, 31,788. 

1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 157,241; Weaver, 

People’s, erg Bidwell, Proh., 4,553. The 


185,955; Woolley, Proh., 3,605; Debs, Soc., 1,605, 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,174; Roosevelt, Rep., . 


212,955; Swallow, Proh., 7,306; Debs, Soc., 15,869. 
.), Bryan, Dem., 161,209; Taft, Rep., 
7,216; Chafin, Proh., 5,033; Debs, Soc., 12,420. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 143,663; Taft, Rep., 
yet Roosevelt, Prog., 120,210; Debs, Soc., 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 314,588; Hughes, Rep., 
277.658: Hanly, Proh., 12,882; "Benson, Soc., 


24,685. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 185,464; Harding, Rep., 
369,268; Debs, Soc., 15,511 


1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 407,671; Davis, Dem.., 


156,319; LaFollette, Prog., 98,461. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 513,672; Smith, Dem., 
193,003; Thomas, Soc., 6,205: Foster, Com., 320. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 424,204; Hoover, 
Rep., 349,498; Thomas, Soc., 18,276. 


Kansas was first settled in 1827, became a territory with a part of Colorado in 1854 and was admitted 


to the Union Jan. 29,1861. 


The Legislature consists of a Senate of 40 members, elected for four year 


‘e of Representatives of 125 members, elected for two year terms. Sessions are biennial. 
Rays laeladed i. the Louisiana territory purchased from France, after American negotiations 


y Na 
soon ‘Missouri to Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Kansas in 1844—50 wagons and 100 men. 


n road through Kansas, surveyed in 1825, established a through route 
Peace hot new She first emigrant train for California passed through 


ty 
ahd 
3 
E 
im 
> 
. 
+ 


Kem eaiey 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 5 vi 
: rs : 1940 <n 


a : 1940 1936 
Bh oos., \ Willkie, | Roos., , Landon, 
2 3 ountes Roos: Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Biel s: par ; 71 
2 f ae 2,711 3,674 2,669 3,3 
a AMlen 1. 2/036 3,232| 2,422 3,070 
Be peereon.- 2,515 1,244} 2,454 1,360 
Ballar' 3,111 613) 3,523 773 
4,883 3,246 5,137 3,352 
2,528 1,636 2,795 1,725 
5,714 4,871' 5,853 4,573 
2,526 1,357) 2,785 ,042 
4,254 2,673 3,872 2,471 
9,735 7,388 9,762 6,650 
4,056 2,247 4,148 2,431 
1,961 1,551 1,956 1,436 
3,977 1,602 3,980 1,790 
3,231 3,221 3,233 2,898 
2,226 788 474 647 
1,455 3,163 1,237 2,594 
2,860 ,249 2,699 2,121 
5,69: TAT 5,52 939 
14,801 14,916| 16,780 10,327 
"32 482! 211 420 
2,915 804! 2,718 794 
Aza 3,40 4,519, 3,403, 4,372 
84 3,799 1,925 3,588 
6,599 5,566 6,660 370 
3,971 2,139 4,396 2 246 
s aos 1,616 4,368 O72 4,087 
749 ,b41 7O1L 2,147 
4 ees 1,835 2,625 1,926 441 
Cumberland 845 2,471 93. 
i 9,349 5,636 9,957 
1,332 2,589 1,329 
2,013 2,634 1039 
2,587 2,889 2,646 
15,834 12,514| 14,428 
2,999 2,85: 2,87! 
9,100 3,711 7,962 
7,120 877 6,222 
3,592 791 3,727 
1,470 493 1,456 
2,152 2,142 2,276 
2,730 1,535 2,560 
9,786 2,122 9,231 
2,678 3,157 2,676 
1,993 2,497 1,970 
4'742| 4'061| 4'686 
1,315| 1,385] 1'317 
4,718|  2)351] 4'480 
10,372 5,786} 11,060 
23 1,70 ,378 
3,280| 2)866| 3/341 
46 2'419| 67835 
3,862 1,445| 3/545 
2:758 484] 2'548 
7695} 3,884! 8'193 
453 3,70: 420 
94,730 66,050} 85,748 
942 598 2,81 06: 
994 4,719 3,106 
19,261 13,142} 21,879 8,88 
1434 75) 4 865 
3, 331 5,004 3,419 4,921 


rowder, Com., 


Dem., 


PAST VOTE OF KENTUCKY 


Sres.), Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 99, pbs Grant, 
166; O’Conor, Lab. Ref. 
‘(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 

97,156; Cooper, Greenback, 

: re (Pres. ), Hancock, 


Counties 


Metcalf.... 
Monroe.... 
Montgom’ ¥ 
Morgan. . 


Woodford: : 
zoos “eee 


. "1940 | ee S. Senator)—Chandler, Dem., 560,295; Smith, 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Barkley, Dem., 346, 735; Haswell Rep., 
_ 1936 (President) —Lemke, Union, 12 (501; 


Colvin, Proh., 929; 


ue 
159, 2630; Saeed, Rep., 
149,068; Garfield, 


ep., 106 306; Weaver, Greenback, 11,499. 


Cleveland, Dem., 


152, 961; 


Blaine, 


ry ak. 3, 139; Gteenback, 1,691. 


, Clevela 


Dem., 


134; Fisk, Proh., 5,225. 
rent Cleveland, Dem. 


cohen ten 
‘ Proh.., 
res. 


mer, 


Nat’l 


234, 899; 


183,800; Harrison, 


175, 461; Harrison, 
Weaver, People’s, 23,5 00. 
163,524; Rep., 172, 436; Pop., 


, Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
Gold) Dem., 


5,114; 
ep., ’218, 171; Levering, Proh., 4,781, 


McKinley, 
Proh., 2,814; Debs, Soc., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roose’ 


pep. 205, 
3,602. 


is (Pres.) 
11; Chi 

Hy , Wilson, Dem., 219,584; Taft, 

115,512; Roosevelt, Prog., "102, 766. 

1916 (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 269 990: saannae 
241,854; Hanly, Proh., 3,036; enson, Soc., 4, 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 456,497; Harding, Ri 
452,480; Watkins, Proh., 3,325; Debs, Soc., 6,409 

103 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 398,966; Da 


Rep., 399,073. 


Willkie, Roos., | 
Dem. 


<os e a ee 


eet ated ats) 
or 


555,678 411,145 |541,944 


212,266. Chandler, Dem., 20. 
Thomas, Soc., 627; Soc. Lab., 


277; Swallow, Proh., 6,609: Debs. 8 


Bryan, Dem., 244,092; Taft, Re 
afin, Proh., 5,887; Debs, Soc., 4 


4,855; LaFollette, Progs., 38) 465: Johns, Sc 
Lab., 1,499; Nations, ‘Amer., 1,299; 


Comm. Land., 


1928 (Pres.), Toten Rep., 558,064; Smith 
ugg HOmAS, Soc., 837: Soe. Lab 


381,070; 
Com 
1932 pret 


Rep., 394 re 
3,853; Reynolds, Soc. aba 1396: 


Com. 


b. 


), Roosevélt, Dem., “SRO, BTA; | Ho 
, 716; Upshaw, Proh. 


 ———  i<—<—-° "' -™ 


- 


Election Returns—Louisiana; Maine 781 
Louisiana 
is Mare ____ (Presidential vote, 1940, official: 1936) 
1940 1936 1936 
Parishes Roos, | Willkie,| Roos.| Land Parishes 
Dem. Rep. Dem.| Rep. Beet aeeat 
ORS 2 crs esa. 5,058 719| 4,504 441)|| Morehouse 14 2 
Retinr fees ee 5 21592 277| 2/207| — 324|| Natchitoches Par6 58 
Ascension . 2) 211: 2/451 385] 2/359] 350/|Orleans..... 108,012] 10,254 
Assumption. ..... 1,759 722 712] 1,111|| Ouachita. ; : 7,635| 1,113 
Avoyelles ......: 4,88 183] 4,408] “452/| Plaquemines - 2/209] ” 94 
Beauregard... - 2'677 528] 2/181 549|| Pointe Coupee 1,419] 116 
fenville..2.....: 2/883 362] 2.593]  213/||Rapides........... 8,017] 1,257 
Bosster... 22.2). 3,045 275, 1,975 193||Red River........! 1/641] "132 
ST ne 17,192| 3,124| 12'156] 1,697||Richiand.../1 2.27! 2'425] 165 
Caleasieu 6,993} 1,425] 6,259] 1/037||Sabine...:.21...! 2447] 417 
1,668 318} 1,371 235||St. Bernard...) . 2)269 25 
1175 48] 11067 16}|St. Charles... 1... 1/503 96 
1,512 134] 1/363 98]/St. Helena. 22.222! 15199] 102 
31049 187| 2°563 146]|St. James... 212! 11575| 259 
1,173 119] 1,152 58|/St. John Baptist. ./} 1/192 285] 15742] 262 
2'872 211) 2/337 93)|St. Landry...... 21 6.358, 561) 5,639] 441 
13,303] 1,762| 9/911] 1, | 602] 2/638] 100 
3 1,025 270| ‘811 95 739| 1942] 487 
ee 360] 220 sae 3e4| 2694) 1,374 
f 22 3, 1,284] 4/624] 1,374 
Franklin......... 3'159| 292] 2'948 95| ’s12| "93 
oh eee 1534 232] 1/847 601] 1,894|. 526 
WPT fo) scaee . 4'091/ 1,706| 2'595 371| 1,778] 272 
Iberville... 22177: 2/505 496] 1,953 2,621} 4141] 496 
Seekson, 0c... .- 2:734| 280} 1,807 2 9  '311] 2/831] 928 
Jefferson. | - 1.2272 81334 982] 9:056 705|| Washington. |... )! 6,062, 314] 5.667| 350 
Jefferson Davis 2'531| 1,054 21567] 608|| Webster... ./ 1°"! 3,777, 332) 2/799] 301 
ayette........ 6,323] 1,850} 4.570} | 306/)/W. Baton Rouge.._| 1/185 141| 868 80 
afourche........ 3153 1,065} 2,195] 1,630|| West Carroll....! 1} 15876 362] 1,440] 232 
PIRIEA ial o Wx S05 2,039) 258} 1,643 256/| West Feliciana. ._. | 633 127 564 76 
Tincom.......-.. 2/969) 449] 27154]  201)| Winn..........2! 2,552) 382| 2,393] 254 
Livingston. 2.2.1: 2! 71} 952| 2'414| 496 — 
ase. 5 1,007 182| 1,085 7H} Potala... SE 319,751! 52,446|292,894| 36,791 


- In 1938 U. S. Senator J. H. edgar Dem., was reelected without opposition. 
AST VOTE OF LOUISIANA 


Ee ae Grant, Rep., 71,663; recip, Dem. 
an i 


Lib., 57,029 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 70,508; Hayes, Rep., 
15,135. The figures are those of the Returning 


Board. The figures on the face of the returns are 
said to have been: Tilden, 82,326; Hayes, 77,023. 
1880 ey Hancock, Dem., 65,067; Garfield, 


Weaver, Greenback, 439 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 53,671; McKinley, 
Rep., 14,233. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 47,708; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 5,205; Debs, Soc., 95. 

1908 (Pres.), 63,568; Taft, Rep., 


Bryan, Dem., 

8,958; Debs, Soc., 2,538. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 60,971; Taft, Rep., 
3,834; Roosevelt, Pro., 9,323: Debs, Soc., 5,249: 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 79, 875; Hughes, Rep., 


rept (Pres,), Cleveland, Dem., 62,540; Blaine, 19% ,466; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,349; Benson, Soc., 292, 
4 '20 Pr ef Di . ” 
1988 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem, 85,032; Harrison, | 38,5 (Pres.), Cox, Dem, 87,519; Harding, Rep 

Rep., 30,701; Fisk, Proh., 127. 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem.. 93,218; Coolidge, Rep., 
1892 (Pres.), Tcioneland, Dem., 87,662; Harrison, 24,670; LaFollette, Prog, 4063. 

Rep., 27,903. 1928" (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 164,655; Hoover, Rep., 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 51,160. 

~hib;, 2 Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,834; Me- | 1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418; Hoover, 
Kinley, Rep., 22,037. Rep., 18,853. 
Maine 
‘ (Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) . 
1940 { 1936 1940 1936 
Counties Roos., ') Willkie, | Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willkie,! Roos., , Landon 
Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. ep. 

drosco 18,977} 10,294) 16,657} 10,480)|Penobscot... 14,696) 18,537 9,732)’ 19,077 
pa lag 9,596; 13,681 ,704| 14,708}| Piscataquis. . 416 3,79 ,051 4,057 
Cumberland 26,992; 30,181) ,895| 30,021||Sagadahoc. 572) 3,482 1273 3,707 
Frank . 202 4,535) 859 4,957| Somerset. . 6,194 TAT4 5,282 7,558 
Hancock.... 4,273 8,55: 3,315 9,151) Waldo 3,209 5,193 678 5,309 
Kennebec... 15,778| 14,808; 11,268] 14,987) Wash 7,989 6,205 7,925 6,387 
Knox. . ,148 49 991 6,567); York 21/904} 16,853] 18,017| 171827 
Tincoin;;2:2]) 2/390] 5,195 1,850) 5, 252|| ee 
Oxford.....- 7,438 8,630 5,836 8,778 Totals...| 154,774' 163,928! 126,333i 168,823 


1938 (Governor)—Barrows, Rep., 
President aS Ne a ai Union, a 581; Thomas, 


iken, Soc. Lab., 129. 
aS 'S. Senator (1936)—White, Rep., 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 61,422; cheniey, Dem. 
and Lib., 87. 

aA (Pres. ps Tilden, Dem., 49,823; Hayes, Rep., 

300; Smith, Proh., Rep., 663. aie aaxeatd. 
Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 65,1 

1850 74,039; Weaver, Greenback, 4,408. 

4884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 52,140; Blaine, 
Rep., 72,209; St. John, Proh., 2,160 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland Dem., 50, 431; Harrison, 
Rep., 73,656; Fisk, Pro! 691. 

1892 (Pres.), “Cleveland, Dem., 48, 024; Harrison, 
Rep., Srcage pe es People’s, 2,045. 

1896 SEres Ns n, Dem. and People’s iia u 
34,5: Beier, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 

80,461; ee ar Proh +». 1,589. 


157,206; Brann, Dem., 


139, 145; Torbutt, Ind., 287. 


Soc., 783; Colvin, Proh., 334; Browder, Com., 257; 


wren ag Brann, Dem., 
VOTE OF MAINE 


153,420. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 27,648; ete) Rep., 
64 Swallow, Proh. os a4 15105. Debs. So c., 2,103. 


1920° (Pres.) aly F Dem., phere Rep., 
136,355; Watkins, Proh., pa Soc., 2,214. 

er (Pres.), Coolidge, Rape ’ 138,440; Davis, Dem., 
,964; LaFollette, Prog., Li; 382; Johns, Soc.” 


Lab., ‘406. 

1928 (Pres. Hoover,*Rep., 179,923; Smith, Dem. 
81,179: Thomas, Soc., 1, 

1932’ (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 128,907; Hoover. 
Rep., 6,631; Thomas, Soc., 2,439; ‘Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 255; Foster, Com., 162: 


Election Returne—Marvland; } 
Mary. land 


(Presidential act 
1940 1936 


Willkie, 
| Rep. 


Roos., Landon 


Counties 
aie Dem. 


Roos., 
Dem. 


1940, official; 1936) 


Roos., 
Dem. 


Willkie,| 


Counties Roos., 
Dem. Rep. Rep. 


Allegany... 18,456! 14,804! 19,721 
A. Arundel. 

Baltimore. . 

Balto. City. 


‘Calvert... 


¥ 


ecaeriok:, 
arrett. 


Harford, . 6, 185 


5,500 


H oward. . 


4,138 
2,93 


2,638 
2,543 


Montgom’y. 
Pr. George's 
Qu’n Anne’s 
St. Mary’s.. 
Somerset. ., 
Talbot... ., 
Washingt’n. 
Wicomico., 
Worcester. . 


Totals. 


a 7.273 
3'388 3,567 | 3s 208 
~ 385.5 231, 435 


385,546 ae set 389,612 


Lay (President)—Thomas, Soc., 3,967; Aiken, Labor, 635; 
1940 


Ss. Senator)—Radcliffe, Dem., 39 4,239; 


Labor, 1,705; Elliott, Ind., 2,827; Blumberg, Com., 


2,330; Starr, Com., 1,301; Hunt, Union, 5,784. 


wae 1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc. re, 1,629; Aiken, Soc. hab., 


Browder, Com. 


Nice, Rep., 204,362; Ribot pe 3,968; Kadish, 


is 97. 
938 (Governor)—O’ Connor, Dem., 308,372; Nice, *Rep., 242,095; Eyman, Soe., 941; Brune, Ind., 7,503; 


‘Radish, Lab., 759; Gordon, Com., 616; Gwin, Union, 4,249. 
1938 (Ww. S. Senator) —Tydings, *Dem., 357, 245; Leser, Rep., 


153,253; Gilman, Soc., 3,311; Lang, Lab., 
1,305; Browder, Com-, 916. 


PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND 


¢ and Lib., 67,687; 
ph ete ees ‘Tilden, Dem., 91,780; Hayes, Rep., 

a= tph0° (Pres.). Hancock, Dem., 93, 706; Garfield, 
_ -Rep., 78,515; Weaver, Greenback,’ 818 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 96, 932: Blaine, 
z Rep., 85,69 or, PS John, Proh., 2,794; Butler, 


Greenback, 
rag tote Harrison, 


1872 (Pres.), Dem, 


ant, Rep., 66,760. 


Greeley, 


j 1888 (Pres.), Ciciciana, Dem., 
‘Rep., 99, 986; Fisk, Proh., 
ee, oe }, Cleveland. Dem.. , 

eaver, eople’s, 

ae a D d Peoples’ (Populist), 
a) <1 Pre yan, Dem, an eoples’ (Populis' 
rn sat 4746" paler: Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,507: 

: “Mokinley, Rep., 136,978; Levering, Proh., 6,058. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,237; McKinley, 
gon” 136,185; Woolley, Proh., 4,574: Debs, Soc., 


113,866; Harrison, 
796; Bidwell, 


Massachusetts 


(Presidential vote, 1 
1936 


} Land., 
Rep. 


11,337 


1940 


Roos., |Willkie, | 
Dem Rep. 


5,351 12,669) 
32,625 26,007! 29,087 
v7, rv 60, ret 80,805 


643) 931 
126' 233 16, }388! 106,078 
9,474 14/299 9/324 
89,477 64,501 o 485 
17,833. 16,653 


8. (Governor)—Saltonstall, = 
; Campbell, Soc., 5,691; Blomen, Soc. Lab., 
oR 118: Thompson, Proh., 2,046; 


| Roos., 
Dem. 


4,751 


288 
14, O13 


3,9: 


1,305; Colvin, Proh., 1,0 
isi, (Governor)-—Hurley, Dem., 
800", 9,483; Hood, Com., 6,026; Hillis, Soc. Lab., 


941,465; Curley, Dem., 


“ee t, Tax Ref., " Manser 
936, (President)—Lemke, Union, 118, 639; Thomas, Soe., 


867,743; Haigis, Rep., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Berne 109,446; Roosevelt, _ 


Rep., 


2, 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 
116,513; Chafin, Proh., 3,302; Debs. Soce., 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem’, 112,674; Taft, Reo) 
54,956; Roosevelt, Prog., 57,789; Debs. Soc., 3,996. 
wis (Pres.). Wilson, Dem., 138 359: Hughes., Bi 
117,347; Hanly, Proh., 2/903; Benson, Soc., 2 
we (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 
tes Debs. Soc., 8,876; Christensen, F.-Lab., — 


3 
1924 ‘Gres. 2s Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem., — 
148.078; La Follette, Prog., 47,157: Johns, Soc.- 


1928 ky Hooyer, Rep., 301,479; Smith, Dem., 

323,026, Thomas, Soc., 1,701; Reynolds, Rc-/s 
906; Foster, Con, 636. 

1933 P epaed: ); Roosevelt, Dem., 314,314; Hoover, © 

Rep., 184,184; Thomas, Soe., 10, 489; "Reynolds, 

Soc. Lab.) 1,036; Foster, Com., 1,03 ! 


! 


Ro 


* 


940, unofficial; 1936) 


Counties 
Rep. | ‘ 


Middlesex... 


241, eral 
Nantucket.... 1,0 


132,592} 100; 641) 114;1 


147 940,316! 942,: 
793,884; McMaster, Fompead’ Recov., 


Hood, Com., 30 488; Bruneau, Ind 40 
Sound Govt., 533. t 01 Daves 


Totals 


27; 


839,740; McMasters, Union, 


3,769; Evans, Proh., 3,424. oh e%e mstt 


PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS ty 
aon Bae G 822; Swallow, Proh., 4,286; Debs. & ae 


133,472; Greeley, Dem. 
108,777; Hayes, Rep., 


Haneock, Dem., 111,960; Garfield, 
Weaver, Greenback, 4,548. 

vou leveland, Dem., 123,481; Blaine, 
ee John, Prolt., 10,026; Butler, 


151, 905; Harrison, 


892; 
" Cleveland, Dee Th6. 858; Harrison, | 
ie Weaver, People’ EF 348; idwell, 


S (Populist), 
Dem., 11,809; 
Pro 3.060. 
. McKinley, 


1872 Pres: ), Grant, Rep., 
cH Lib., 6 
Spree), Tilden, Dem., 


150 
1880 '(P 
iF ect ee 


at se Pisdat 

Br ryan, Der 157,016 

‘ ,147; Woolley, Proh., 6,208: Debs, Soe., 
“ah iia ), Parker, Dem., 165,722: Roosevelt. 


ren ae es UBS: Taft, 
2 S, 
Wilson, Dem., 173,408: coe 1a 


1908" ane Bryan, pee 
265,966; hafin, Proh., 
a ‘(Prés. ; 


Sie 


Sextag Roosevelt,’ Prog., 142,228: Debs, Soc, 


iy 


1916 (Pres. ), Wilson, pen 247, 885; bye are 
1990" Prés Banly seca 316, j dae anes : 
{ OX, 
ce ee 
res ‘oli ay mit D 
280,884; La Follette, ee 1,2: 1,295: ‘eee. 
Workers, 2,637; Johns, 668. 
1988 i Sinemet ty } 


au Soe 
1932 “res a ae eee ae 
Re ae 31 nol 8 
eynolds, Soc. 
1,143 a0 


Rep. 


Corns 


= ae 
( 


109,497; Swallow, Proh., 3,034; Debs, Soc., : 
115,908; Taft, PED - 


€p., 


fame ‘Brogan poms 2,930; Aiken, Soc, 


Landon, ~ 


180,626; Harding, Rep.. 


43 | 189,512/199, 199,704 
548 969 


Election Returns—Michigan 783 
op 


e J 
Michigan 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,|| Counties | Roos., Willkie, | Roos., (Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

See ee SN een eee r. 7 —_— 
Alcona... .. 847 1,648 919 1,276|| Lapeer. .... 3,299 7,714 3,868 5,081 
Alger... 4. 2,984 1,629 2,824 1,291/|| Leelanau, .. 1,223) ° 2,405 1,542 ,692 
Allegan ? 5,385 12,347 5,922 9,247|| Lenawee. . . 17,1382 16,963 8,299 12,154 
Alpena. 3,597 4,822 3,231 3,536))| Livingston... 3,254 7,068 4,117 5,117 
Antrim. 1,497 3,027 2,032 2,391/| Luce... .... 1,069 1,642 1,297 1,199 
enac. 2,293 1,761 1,505|| Mackinac. . 2,075) 2,591 2,286 1,984 
Baraga. 2,152 2,512 2,218 2,035||Macomb. .. 21,003 17,848 17,593 9,383 
Cas tee 3,091 6,872 3,880 4,950|| Manistee. . . 4,242 4,630 4,542 3,509 
EN Se 14,902 14,618 13,789 8,729|| Marquette... 12,854 9,034 11,994 7,607 
Benzie..... 1,429 2,320 1,686 1,742)|Mason..... 3,836 4,874 4,598 3,224 
Berrien.... 16,961 22,778 20,822 15,321]| Mecosta.... 2,153 4,759 2,621 3,176 
Branch. ... 4,31 7,400 5,425 5,528/|| Menominee, 5,727 5,409 6,447 3,556 
Calhoun. . 18,661 22,120 20,231 14,667/|| Midland. .. 3,834 6,269 3,751 3,829 
BEA £ «<0 4,340 6,868 5,114 4,525|| Missaukee, . 1,037 2,154 1,385 1,730 
Charlevoix . 2,163 3,522 2,669 2,814/| Monroe... . 10,044 13,778 11,075 8,330 
Cheboygan. 2,856 3,646 3,016 2,584/| Montcalm, . 4,218 7,546 4,950 5,031 
Chippewa. . 5,473 5,851 5,259 4,901||M'ntm'ney. 768 1,189 958 792 
lara... os 1,277 3,004 1,494 1,979]| Muskegon, . 19,257 14,957 17,252 9,366 
Clinton... :: 744, 8311] 4,296]  4,915|| Newaygo... 2693] «5,418 :288] 3,930 
Crawford. 77 873 76 580/}|Oakland.... 46,223 48,425 40,329] 30,071 
fetta? so. 8,802 6,218 8,954 4,527||Oceana... .. 2,379 3,711 2,902 2,663 
Dickinson 7,581 6,178 7,952 4,563);Ogemaw... 1,278| 2,447 1,774 1,631 
Eaton..... 5,64 9,864 6,780 6,649/|Ontonagon. 3,103) 2,880 3,233 2,162 
Emmet... 2,832) 4,216 3,075 2,893}|Osceloa.... ,555 4,217 992 3,107 
enesee. . . 50,300 38,495 49,891 21,097} | Oscoda 09 6 492 456 
Gladwin.. 1s 2,741 1,645||Otsego..... 1,119 1,353 1,280 1,102 
Gogebic. . . 9,104 6,431 8,461 4,649}| Ottawa 9,152 15,462 9,579 11,114 

Gd. Tr’v'’rse 3,095 5,620 3,827 3,676)| Presque Isle 2,595 , 2,905 ’ 
Gratiot... 3.825 8.661 5,457 5,322|| Roscommon 739 1,360 836 
dale. 3°538) 9/398 5,023 6,723||Saginaw.. 22,390] 26,774] 22,592} 15,527 
Houghton 10,815; 11,030} 11,642 9,345||Sanilac..... 2,195 10,% 3,285 6,975 
uron..... ‘654, 10,570 3,949 5240||Schoolcraft. 2,320 2,003 2,333 1,430 
Ingham....] 24,375) 32,565} 27,086] 19,434||Shiawassee. 5,727 9/995 6,666 6,017 
Touie...... 5,399) 9,439 7,140 6,487||St. Clair... 12,280 18,907 12,663] 12,760 
Iosco...... 1,303 2,504, 1,547 1,768]||St. Joseph. . 5,045) 10,025 6,048} 7,160 
SEMEN eso, o(s0 4,808 4,766 5,216 3,834||Tuscola.... 3,257 10,146 3,743 6,188 
Isabella. ... 2,828 7,019 3,871 4,051|| Van Buren 5,625 11,57 6,72 9,110 
Jackson 15,173 23,641 19,288 16,350)|| Washtenaw 11,80 21,66 13,589 14,986 
Kalamazoo. 17,733, 25,596] 17,870) 17,824||Wayne.....| 447'007| 274.815} 404,055] 190,732 
Kalkaska,.. 718) 1.155 952 855|| Wexford... 2,947 4,322 3,771 3,153 
Kent...... 44,196} 53.131] 44,823] 36,633 ——S | ————_— | 
Keweenaw.. 967 1,080} 1,060 1,070}| Totals . .| 1,023,872| 1,037,919] 1,016,794] 699,733 

AKG os... 1,07 1,413) 1,337 1,091 


Governor)—Murphy, Dem., 753,752; Fitzgerald, Rep., 847,245; Burnett, Soc., 2,896; O’Donohue, 
a Pg 446; ee , Amer., 257; Beshgetoor, Commonwealth, 242; Gover, Protestants United, 177; 
re Deal, ‘ j 

eee (President) Tho as, Soc., 8,208; Lemke, Union, 75,795; Browder, Com. 3,384; Aiken, Soc.-Lab., 

600; Colvin, Proh., 579. 

1936 (U. S. Senator)—Brown, Dem., 910,937; Brucker, Rep., 714,602; Ward, Third Party, 75,680; 

Mathews, Soc., 4,994; Emery, Com., 2,145; Naylor, Soc. Lab., 510; Sheldon, Commonwealth, 429; Lee, 
Amer., 147. - 

vernor)—Murphy, Dem., 892,774; Fitzgerald, Rep., 843,855; Monarch, Soc., 6,631; Martin 

wend ay Bayon , Com., 2,071; O’Donohue, Soc. Lab., 524; Fuller, Commonw., 433; Mann, 
Amer., 170. 

PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN 


.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 177,020;| 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt, 

Baa new. 136.199: O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,873; “pate 364,957; Swallow; Proh., 13,441; Debs, Soc., 
x, Proh., 1,271. F 5 

ine aries) Tilden, Dem., 141,095; Hayes, Rep.,| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Rep., 

166,534; Cooper, Greenback, 9,060; Smith, Proh.| 335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, Soc., 11,586. 


Ref., 767. 
Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 131,301; Garfield, 44: Roosevelt, Prog., 214,584: Debs, Soc. 
MRED, an Weaver, Greenback, 34,895; Dow, 23,211. ; 2 i sahicat eie ae 
Pele 3 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., ,151; Hughes, o 
ee, Orient, Den ee) aoe 339.097; Hanly, Prob. 6,139; Benson, Soc., 16,120, 
Rep., ee 4h ay John, Proh., 18,403; Butler, 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 233,450; Harding, Rep., 
1888 (Pres,),, Cleveland, Dem., 213,469; Harrison, | 182005; Weensen, Fara. Lab, 1037, 
Rep.,”_ 236.387; Fisk, Proh., 20,945; Streeter. | 1554" (pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 874,631; Davis, Dem., 
oe Pees y Ohwveiania Dem., 202,296; Harrison. see rae Lae ee Beene Faris, Proh., 
2 , ie’s, 19,931: *| 6,085; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 5,330. 
Pron. 750 8ST: Nyausee y Repl a), 2 0ets| Sidgels | 1998 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep. 965,396; Smith, Dem., 
‘i 1896 ncahes5 Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 396,762; Thomas, ; Soc., eseay! Oe ‘om... 
237,268; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 6,968; 2,881; Proh., 2,728; c. Lab., ie cone 
Meitiniey, Rep.,’293,582: Levering, Proh.. 6.046. | 199) (Presa aod; Thomas, S0c.,. 36,208; Foster, 
Seay (tet sag. Woolley, 7) 4 ; oe Weber 1., 9,318; Upshaw, Proh., 2,893; Reynolds, 
Rep., 316,269; Woolley, Proh., 11,859; Debs, cone 5° oat haw, ro Bee 


., 2,826. 


mis ¢ tte and 
\ founded in Michigan in 1668 at Sault Ste Marie, by Jacques Marque i 
Sitne babies: athe settlement of Detroit was commenced in 1701 by Antoine de la Motte Cadillac, who 


eal Aaa Wilson, Dem., 150,751; Taft, Rep., — 
152, 


s 
= 


ws 40 ee Ab 


roan 


* 


ah. 


OE Ree) CR 


jing 
oe 


otbounand. 
- Crow Wing.. 


‘oochiching 
Lac qui Parle 


940 (Governor)—Stassen, Rep., 
tle, Indus., 3,1 

8° Pe petaok) -etansen, Rep., 
oe Industr., 899. 


784 Election Renrnisait mnesota 
Minnesota 
1 Presidential vote, 1940, official; 1936) : Pai 
1936 . | 1940 | 1936 9 Pa 
Counties bang ess Counties HOE Willkie, Hott: PASeorn me 


5,7 
876 ‘ibres.), Tilden, Dem., 


‘1940 (President)—Aiken, Lab., 2,553; Thomas, Soc., 5,454; Browder, Com., 2,711. E 
40 (U. S. Senator)—Shipstead, Rep., 641, 049: Benson, Farm-Lab Yr, 
yet Anti-war, nominated by petition, Grace Holmes Carlson, ’ iio; 8%5: Regan, Dem., 248,658; 


654,686; Peterson, Farm- Labor, 459,609; Murphy, Dem., 140,021; 


678,839; Benson, Farm.-Lab., 387,263; Gallagher, Dem., 65,875; 
PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA 

812. eres.) Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 35,211; Grant aie (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft, 
48,587; Hayes, Rep., 


72. SAM goeners Greenback, 2,389; Smith, Proh. 


a, BoP 


Hancock, Dem., 


1880 | 63,315; Garfield, 
Ee rk 802; Weaver, Greenback, 3,267; Dow, 


188d res. ‘ Cleveland, Dem., _™ 065; Blaine, 
Rep., 111,685; St 


Hy 


ei 


z parts 


Heit onunek. 583. 
8 (Pres. Cleveland, Dem., 
a f 2% va Fisk, Proh., 


Ae igs 
(P: Pres.), * Cleveland, Dem., 
= 22,823; Weaver, 107, 077; Bidwell, Proh., 


ryan, pem, and Peoples’ (Populist), 
;_ Levering, 

Palmer, Gold mew ae 

McKinley 


That was in 1655. 


4, 684; Butler, 


104,385; Harrison, 
15,311; Streeter, U. 


100,920; Harrison, 


55,187; Roosevelt, 
. Swallow, Proh., 6, 352: Debs, Soc., 


Ba aS in the period of Louis.“XIV, Minnesota belonged to France, Pierr spr. 

edard Chouart, French explorers, were the first white men known to nave eet Toot ane 
They stayed in the region a year and then returned to Montreal | 

et with a fortune in fur pelts. In 1763 the region passed from France into the possession of Great 5 


Minnesota was the scene of the bloody Sioux Indian uprising in 1862 in which h £, 

and paene re Bee slain. Historic spots and scenes of the uprising are marked in Promriebeapeie . = 

S 0. e state. 

“eel twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul are the metropolitan area of the Northwest Th 
the markets through which pass the Northwest’s products, grain, livesto I 

on the Great Lakes, is the outlet for much of the wheat and all ‘of og cee Duluth 


6||Washingt’n. . 


Mille Laces... 
Morrison. ... 


Yallow Med. 
Totals...| 644,196| 596,274) 698,811 


Sena 
1008 pe Seeks ee 11,107; Debs. Soc., 14 Bi, =| 
OV em 5, 136; Re 14 
ot oa aa 6.518: Ind., $93." a 
res Wilson, Dem., 106,426; ‘ 
84,3345 Roosevelt, Prog., 125,856:" Debs, Rep. 
1918 (eves. Wilson, Dem., 179,152; Hughes, Re 
179,544; Roosevelt, Prog., 2 “areas, 
,193; Benson, Soc. 4a aes,” 80; ee sie 


1920 (Pres, de Cox, Dem., 142,994; Har ’ 
51 9,421; Watkins, Proh., 11,489: pene Rep. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 420 
Progs., 33: ,192; Davis, ene 1 913: Poster 
Workers, 4,427;' Johns, 'Soc,-Lab., 858, 
go gceres: ) Ui Hoover, Rep., 560 977: ainith, 


homas, BOG. 6,774; 
tyes: indus’ gee" a Foster, ere! 


9 
Rep., 363,959; Thomas, Soc., 25 re: 
vous, be Coxey, Farm, Lab., 5, 731; nr 


the iron ore exported from the State. 


is built u 


PO ee ee ee Ae 


Election Returns—Mississippi 


' 


785 
2S ee Ee Se ee ee ee eee 
Mississippi 
(Presidential vote, 1940, official; 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos Willkie,| Roos.,| Landon Counties | R 
es é EY ‘ oos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. fer Bore ab 
ee * ** ene 
1,869 166 | 1,732} 61 63||Lincoln 2,332 97 
2/934 133 | 2,396] 39 14!|Lowndes 2;268 147 3398 50 3 
1,435 64 | 1,418} 31 ~24||!Madison 2,038 66 | 11838} 22 
2,049 63 | 1,855] 25 11]|Marion..: 2083 45 | 1/932] 21 
93 24 | 1,716 9 Marshall. . 1.403 48 | 1,111] 18 
2,974 234 | 2,296} 89 12|!Monroe...::} 3'263 94 | 3'199] | 35 
1,958 74 | 1,691] 28 12||Montg'm’y..| 1/509 44 | 1/383 5 
1,408 38 | 1,029] 17 1||Neshoba...-] 2'880 17 1495] 34 
1,764 59 | 1,559} 12 5]|Newton 2/495 4] 624] 22 
1,212 66 | 1,342] 35 —6|!Noxubee 1,152 51 | 13332] 21 
737 32 774| 12 19]/Oktibbeha 1,951 79 | 1,714 16 
1,711 2,089] 12 19]/Panola.....! 1/988 45 | 1/481 
1/232 103 | 1,271; 25 7||Pearl River 2022 88 | 1,156] 23 
2/440 137 | 2,059} 33 16||Perry......: 828 18 “ThA 
2,335 49 396} 28  165/|Pike........ 2,956 185 | 3,170) 52 
,419 52 | 1,588} 43  6||Pontotoc 2:171 70 | 21286] 66 
‘491 39 | 1.343] 13 Prentiss... . . 2117 116 | 1,809] 27 
075 228 | 3.596; 90 141]/Quitman 1,152 29 | 1,025 
376 29 1,089 28 nein... 32 2,110 35 1,884 36 
945 38 892 14 10)\Scott....... 2,377 30 2,097 23 
926 66 832} 25 21//Sharkey 747 18 567 
354 62 1,245 9 Simpson 2,316 40 2,445 38 
550 197 | 1,279) 130 33)|Smith....... 1,826 27°) 1,676) 9 Wai 
577 634 208) 240 255)/Stone....... 802 28 675 
‘917 538 | 8,647) 214 99)\Sunflower...} 3,071 71 | 2,508) 24 
‘041 36 +885 il 1|/Talhatchie..} 92'998 33 1,567 
061 20 1,164 1 3 1,088 
218 9 214 63 1 625 13 
627 119 1,465 41 159 1,619 19 
"124 172 1,704 63 13 701 
713 35 | 2,004! 10 108 | 2,249] 44 
801 7 883 4 40 | 1,234 
289 38 | 1325) 56 192 | 3,233] 103 
4:517 242 4,461) 122 292 2,143 37 
1,422 42 | 1,477 3 22 | 1,367| 37 
2/188 65 | 1,651; 19 87 | 1.439 
1148 1;209} 44 46 767|. 1 
5'936 303 | 6,075} 20 26 | 2,418) 14 
1218 37 | 1,286] 28 50 | 1,350) 21 
"802 18 | 2,566 45] 2,141) ii 
3,814 aoe | anor ee a 
2/404 111! 2,137) 1 7,363 |157,318\2,760 1,675 


*Howard faction. 
**Rowlands faction. 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Socialist, 329. 


1936 (U. S. Senator)—Harrison, Dem., 140,570; no opposition. 
PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI 


, Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 47,288; 
Grant, Rep., 82,175 


1878 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112,173; Hayes, Rep., 


1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 175,750; Garfield, 
Rep. ,854; Weaver, Greenback, 5,797. 
“1894 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 76,510; Blaine, 


Rep., 43,509. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 85,467; Harrison, 
Rep., 31,120; Fisk, Proh., 258. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 40,288; Harrison, 
Rep., 1,342; Weaver, People’s, 10,102; Bidwell, 

* Proh., 995. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
63,793; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,071; Mc- 

5,123; Levering, Proh., 485. 
Dem., 51,706; McKinley, 


Rep., 5,753. 


Mississippi’s vacation season is twelve months 
Jong, and most of Mississippi is a year-round 
country club. It is only in the last fifty years that 
the state has become a winter resort for visitors 
from the North; but for more than a century inland 
Southerners have moved to the Mississippi Coast 
or to the state’s many quiet springs and mineral 
wells for their summer retreat. The Coast, fresh- 
ened with the constant breeze from off the Gulf, 
sae solidly with hotels, tourist 
camps, and cottages. 

The’ new highways bridge the centuries of 
“Mississippi’s storied past. he Mississippi River 
‘pridge at Vicksburg spans the channel down which 
in 1863 Grant ran his gunboats past a gauntlet of 
fire from Confederate batteries. The seawall drive 
‘at Ocean Springs follows the Old Spanish Trail. 
The mile-lon rville Memorial Bridge lies across 
the entrance to Biloxi Bay where in 1699 the French 
ey ubshed their first. capital in the Mississippi 

alley. 


1904 (Pres.). Parker, Dem., 53,374; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 392. P 
<4 rege Dem., 60,287; Taft, Rep., 


595 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
4,253; Benson, Soc., 1,481. } 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 69,277; Harding, Rep., 
11,576; Debs, Soc., 1,639. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 100,475; Coolidge, 
Rep., 8,546; LaFollette, Progs., 3,494. j 
1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 124,539; Hoover, Rep., 


27,153. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 140,168; Hoover, 
Rep., 5,180; Thomas, Soc., 686. 


Spring comes early to Mississippi. On the Coast 
the camellia Japonica and wistaria bloom in Feb- 
. The lavender wistaria’s’ lacy clusters shade 
a sun that is warm enough even this early for 
tennis and other sports. While golfers in the 
North are snow-bound, young grass carpets the 
corns of Mississippi’s courses; and ‘‘Mid-winter’”’ 
urnaments attract special trainloads of players. 
Mississippi’s misty wooded hills where pines and 
live oaks are green the year round usher in the 
Spring with flashes of white dogwood and the 
faint pastel bloom of redbud and yellow jessamine, 
Peach orchards are bouquets of blossoms. Travel- 
ing the Coast’s ‘‘Azalea Trail’’ is an experience. 
April breezes from the warm Gulf of Mexico 
open the summer yachting season. Small craft 
harbors like the new marina at Gulfport shelter 
fleets of moth-like sailboats. Excursion launches 
carry tanned picnickers to the sea-swept beaches 
of Ship Island, twelve miles offshore, where a 
grim Civil War fort has been converted into a 
public recreation center. ; 


a * 
+» 786 
e ° 
F Missouri 
oy (Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 
é 1940 1936 1940 
f eee a ee aS eee 
g Counties | Roos., ;Willkie,| Roos,, |Landon,|| Counties | Roos., Willkie, 
4 é Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. " 
eet AGAIN A Aes 4,726 5,627 5,315 4,685)|Livingston.. . 
Eee 3,023 4,033 3,702 3 
2,995 3,304 3,452 ,020 4 
7,711 3,322 7,455 254 2 
5,137 6,482 5,7 2,057 wes } 
3,504 3,723 4,048 9,504 Dia a 
4,931 5,717 5,681 1,359 2 2 
1,749 3,889 1,950 3,113 3, 3 
2,491 8,354 2,816 . 4,343 3, 2 
mete h 11,401 4,811 11,241 3,624||Moniteau... 2,888 3, 3 
25,337 17,291 28,825 15,9 6,018 1, 
Ree olaStE 12: 7,875 6,234 §,35 3,206 3 3. 
2,702 8,946 3,014 3,79: 1,886 2,6 2. 
7,059 3,548 7,160 3,1 9,538 6, 5, 
1,551 2,673 1,908 2,2 6,169 7,9¢ 6, 
8,591 221 8,892 7,3 6,644 6,678 5, 
3,662 4,683 5,141 5,4 3,593 ie 1 
576 1,590 1,0 2,304 3, 2. 
5,434 4,943 5,731 4,0 966 3, 2. 
1,974 4,068 2,443 3,5: 9,579 5, 4 
4,964 4,422 5,490 3,4 2,354 4 3. 
1,722 4,488 2,462 40 8,416 vf 
Fee hts atts 2,594 3,146 8,003 2,8 4,780 2. 
9,672; «6,159 9,535 4,4 ,688 2, 
3,724 3,000 4,166 2,5 4,592 1, 
SS arEN 8,034 7,687 8,831 6,1 380); 5, 
4,486 5,660 5,188 4,9) 720 2, 
Hy / 3,520 2,879 3,0 1,697 3, 
1,817 3,890 2,312 3,3 3,522 1,051 
1,566 3,859 1,749 3,0 8,880 2 
3,277 4,238 3,953 3,9 5,723 2,801 
2,493 3,029 2,680 2,8 2,388 ie 
; 2,623 3,168 2,3 ,000 1,911 
1,345 4,857 2,118 4,0: 5,301 5,156 
11,024 5,523 10,233 3,7 it. rast 2,859 3,351 
a 10,231 , 7,708) |St. Francois. 7,976 ilo 
1,158 5,303 1,492 4,202||Ste. Genev.. 2,098 1,664 
readies 3,640 3,42) 3,115/|St. Louis.... 51,884 45,541 
21,889 21,223 21,489) 17,298)||Saline....... 7,817 6,108. 
3,6 4,504 , 4,521 As 1,447 
3,303} 5,278| 3,942| 4/883 L940 P 
5,998 6,296 7,145 4,927 age 
77 2,475 910 2,329 1,225 
2,653 3,709 3,076 3,409 7 
4,625 2,308 5,326 1,745 4 
4,164 6,030 4,7. §,297||Stone....... 
2,051 2,413 1,605 
101 25,031 13,220||Taney...... 
aietetateils 644 19,822 14, eens 2 
487 9,158 5,575||Vernon..... 
367 1294 5,797||Warren..... 
190,089 65,899) 
351 ,030 2,134 
924 3,691 4,258 
8,781 aie ect A 
7,233 . “ 2,712 5,058 
eats 21417 23 2388 t 232'903| 168/111} 260, ‘Bs 


| | | 
949, 397] 862,830/1,111,043' 69 
: a es Dali eit iid 
: ell, 0. By Senator)—Clark, Dem., 757,587; Caulfield, Rep., 488,687; Hodges, Soc., | 
be) > 
Bec. , 3,454; Lemke, Union, 14,630; Browder, Communist, 417; Colvin, 


pons (President)—Thomas. 
Tess (Governore-Statky bem~i,037,133; B tt. R miler 
: vernor-—Star’ em. arre’ 2 772,934; Bot : : 
, 2,807, Williams, Conn., 345; Cox, Soc, Lab., 295. = ot, Nope Fate. 2a 


Re. bee eee Dem. ang Lih.. 


46), pi 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, haere’ 346,574; Taft, Rep 
347,203; Chafin Proh., 331; Debs. Soc, 
1912 ‘(Prés.), Wilson, tes 330,746; Taft, 
so ueee Roosevelt, Prog., 124,371: Debs, 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 398,025; Hughes, Re i 
| 2 339; say. Prob, 3,884: Benson, Soc., Bap 1S 
si 2 ona : a Aaah ay oy parison, Boe it 0: Boc nde a ee 
¥ ep,, 236,252; Fisk, Pro’ reeter, U. 1920, (Pres.), ‘Cox, Dem.,’ 574,799; Harding, : 
ab. 18,619. 7,162; Watkins, Proh., ‘Dida: Debs: Se: 
it. 


a res.), Cleyeland, Dem., 268,188; Harrison, 30. 249: Christensen, F.-Lab., 
oe Weaver, Peoples’, 41 1213; Bidwell, mf (Pres), Coolidge, Rene 648, 486; Davis, Dem. 


2,753; LaFollette, ’Progs., 84, 160; 1 
Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), rai Tee Johns, Soc-Lab.. 909;' Walla BP Aa oe ie 


Palmer, Nat’ 1 (Gold) Dem., 2,363; 
7 Pep. 39 » 239,333; Laas Proh., 21462, {ee gig ep Hoover, Rep., 834,080; Smith, Dem. 
2,562; Thomas, Soc., 3,739; Reynolds, Soc. 


g Bryan,’ Dem., 351,922; Mokinley, 
Rep. 38, 1092; Woolley, Proh., 5,965; Debs, Lab, 340. su, 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,025. 406; Upene 
Parker, Dem., 296,312; Roosevelt| Rep., 564,713; Thomas, Soc., 16,374 
449; Swallow, Proh., 7,191; Debs, Soc., Prok., »4yi29: Foster, Com., 568; Revi 
2 


135. 
Cleyeland, | Dem. 285,388, Blaine, 
9; St. John, Proh., 2,15 


Missouri, made a territory in 1812 and admitted to the Union “Aug. 10, 1821, has a Senate « of 
‘ miombers, élected for four years, half the number retiring each ; — 
a 150 0 members, elected for two years. o Vira seta sere we 


“ 


Election Returns—Montana 787 
= SS eee aia ee 
Montana 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,} Roos., Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. -—— 
Beaverhead.. 1,632) 1,725] 2,153 1,304 621 520 767 495 
Big Sat | 1,569] 2,037 1,087 645 402 657 215 
1,165, 2,166 851 747 5,640] 7,69 2,697 
5} 1,071 1,807 2/092 |, 
2,428} 3/116 1,617 2,833} 21433] 2968 1,583 
556| "929 464 ||Petroleum.. . 316 313 523 258 
6,329! 13,325 4,077 ||Phillips. ..:! 2,225 1,110} 2,555 850 
1,235| 2.734 878 |\Pondera..... 1,898 1,038} 2/213 658 
- 2/022) 3/196 1,381 ||Powder Riv . 562 632 758 545 
807} 1,596 467 ||Powell.....: 1,774 1,126} 2,060 799 
1,612} 2,169 1,221 inle. ork 674 87 4 
2/397] 4,813 640 ||Ravalli. ;.°! 2,773) 2,483] 2,859 1,580 
925] 1,015 598 ||Richland.... 2,095) 1:496] 2516 1,066 
2,716) 4,675 1,821 |/Rosebud.:-: 1/399 1,252 923 t 
4'367| 5,408 2,460 ||/Roosevelt..: 2/418 1,503} 1,624 
3,430] © 4,697 2,151 ,634| 1,088] 1,788 718 
99 54 "108 92} 2,503 513 
1,352| 2,453 781 17,486} 7,957] 17,697 4,528 
47. 331 1,255] 1/292 1,034 
784| 1,297 47. 751 870 783 
1,842| 4,328 1,014 1,735| 1,132] 1,917 604 
1,40 57. 2 1,218] 2/120 654 
670| 1,534 64 287 398 
2,718} 2,656 1,401 3,516 1,608] 5,862 996 
4,762} 5,614 2,951 948 86} 1,037 602 
; 75: 276 576 461 790 362 
250, 2,117 745 | 9,138] 8,445] 8,575 5,193 
1,557| ‘1,819 1,006 
572 1.366 332 1! Totals...' 143,974! 99,434! 159,690] 63,598 


1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 5,549; Thomas, Soc., 1,066; Browder, Com., 385; Colvin, Proh., 224. 

1936 (U. S. Senator)—Murray, Dem., 121,769; Larson, Rep., 60,038; Monaghan, Ind., 39,655. 

1936 (Governor)—Ayers, Dem., 115,310; Hazelbaker, Rep., 108,914; Cavanaugh, Soc., 917; Ryan, 
Union, 838; Fredrickson, Com., 374. 


PAST VOTE OF MONTANA 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,581; Harrison, 18,512; Roosevelt, Prog., 22,456; Debs, Soc., 
Rep., 18,851; Weaver, People’s, 7,334; Bidwell, 10,885. 
Proh., 549. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 101,063; Hughes, Rep., 
1896 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 10,494: Bryan, Dem. 66,750; Roosevelt, Prog., 298; Benson, Soc., 9,564 


, - 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 57,372; Harding, Rep., 
Songs Bo east: = "pe 1924 (Pres). Coolidee, Rep. 14.138. LaFollette 
1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 25,373; Bryan, +s es.), olidge, Rep., 138; . 
BT,sas: Woolley, Proh., 298; Debs,’ Soc., 708. Progs., 61,105; Davis, Dem., 33,805; Foster, 


Roos : Dem Workers, 357; Johns, Soc.-Lab., ; 
eel 3 Si alloe Proh 38; Debs. Boe. 5.676. 5 cat (Pres.). Hoover, Rep... 113,300; Sih 18,578; 
; as : < ea: : ee omas, Soc., 1,667; Foster, .. 563. 
8 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 29.326; Tait, Rep.,| 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 127,286; Hoover 
32,233; Ohéfin, Proh., 821; Debs, Boc., 5,855. Rep. 18078; ‘Thomas: Soe. 7.891; Foster, Com, 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 27,941; Taft, Rep., 1,775; Harvey, Lib., 1,449. 


inhabiti the_ northern ; but formed under much the same conditions. These 

eontioe pints Were apparently Snake Indians of | contain many forms of life, such as fish and prt 

Shoshonean stock. Later Nez Perces, Flatheads, In Glacier National Park some of ie ee — 

d Kootenais pushed eastward through passes | glacier ice still remains in the higher po! cue pt 

from the headwaters of the Columbia apt ak ihe a releye i piney of ee ge nee : ps ee 

Then came horses and firearms, an Ww s | interpreting his ati Sune ae 

irely different state of | Ice Age. It is evident that ice did not co 

Sane wing ite Sat Bee celetiveay peaceful exis- | entire range, but that the higher peaks stood gut 

First, a growing and expounding Siouan | above the ice, ‘which probably never pian 

oe ressed forward also by an expanding irre-| thickness of over 3,000 feet in this region. 4 re 

ea ee eee Se Tenaane cay Ell of | Sauk arolen wetted “wit pasion wee 

suas pushed pack its peoples be from the south pioved. slowly dow the valleys. he ice froze 

ee icin to ie ceniy eatin, armed with | onto all loose rock material and carried it age ot 

ties and firearms, and given speed and range| using it as abrasive to gouge out the roc’ a1 e 

et re s, the Blackfeet came forth from their] valley bottoms, and sides. Gradually the va’ a 

este yo become the terror of the Geb They ig ss one ie a8 mt (eee eae _ pra : 

f food and game -shaped chara 3 

Be cont plains Se nadie Crows beyond | work of ice in the park, pee Sie a pads 

Sr Yellowstone River, until met by es forces of ae boy aoe St. Mary, Swiftcurrent, a 
i tion. e: t 
ws eins ar fons National Park in In addition to smoothing the valley down which 


Montana are made up of many layers of limestone | they moved, the glaciers produced many rock’ 


dim: ited | basins called cirques. These are the result of ice 

oa Pee eieevain weds yom ad down pea _ the habs oe eee ee sotee 
known | Alterna reezing an 

which pees Bee ee oy dere ealeareons break and the resulting fragments t 3 Pyectes 

aaranara changed into limestone. The rocks show | away by the moving ice mass. In e majority 


d. Raindrop | The park is dotted with these little lakes scattered 

he cca see tat the mud| throughout the high mountain ee jana 

ae > tim: exposed to rains and the qaley Lae are Rripete pede t ree Fave 

indicate es and have a di . 

ees as ee titered be a eeailne sea.| melted they deposited huge loads of jane E Cope 

ey 1 mise stimates that these depositions were | and boulders in the valley bottoms ca. _ more nee 

Gade sever I hundred million years ago. Debris of this nature has helped bss 0) oes 

a ang “pidins area east of the mountains are| waters of St. Mary, Lower Two ba ¢ poe vs i 
ther ime and mud formations, younger and softer} ald, Bowman, and numerous other es 

shar the rocks which make up the mountains, | park. 


of cases the cirques have lakes on their floors. . 


: : Nebiaokk ia v 
: (Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) Wisk eS ee 
: 1940 1936 hae 


1940 1936 
F f don, 
ies | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., by esa Roos., |Landon, 
comet : R ‘| Dem. Rep. Dem. R - 
aa 6,244 6,126 4,094) | Johnson 1,321 
De. . 4/248) ; 3,304||Kearney 1,548 
eee 340) 235 312||Keith....... 1,735 
440) 367 277||Keya tes 
ATE =; oa ewe 90, 439 365 342||Kimball..... 716 
Gey sec horave | 3,289 3,095 * 3,14 
2,843 2,900 cla 18,906 
yi, 1,699 1,555 1,291 4,724; 
9 1,731 1,188 1,419 32 
4,013) 6,273 6,002 4,595 285 
2,691 3,202 3,120 2,710 163 
3,224 2,917 4,369 2,442 3,917 
3,597 4,624 4,922 3,669 440, 3 ; 
2,595) 4,357 3,781 2,394!) 1,459: 
892) 1,536) 1,493 1,031}; s 1,396) 1,770 
1,612) 2,566) 2,010 1,874||Nemaha,... 2,493 2,720 
1,875! 52 2,950 1,37. 1,848) 2,317 
1,705 3,440) 2,932 2,85: 2,889 sane 
2,341 2,549 3,210 1,6 1,565) 2'074 
1,771; 4,646 3,114 2,2 (047 g61 
4,175 6,082 5,907 5,2: 1,816) 1,884 
2,388, 2,100 2,741 1,2 1,416 2,016. 
1,736 3,100] 2,784 2,0: 3/804) 2)850° 
2.752, 5.408] 4,021] 3.5 se 1,620! 3.286, 
554 1,131 1,020 747||Red Willow.. 2/401) 2'078 
Selnaa 1 3,014 2,640 2,108||Richardson. . 4,034 3,908 
seen Ce 4 7'040| _6,31 4'561||Rock....... 595 1 944 
51.888] 70,245]  35,349]|Saline ; 4,163 3 2,637 
1,409 1,32 1,054||Sarpy....... 2,514! 1,569 
3,553 3,154 2,858) Saunders... . 4,108) 4 3440.0 
2,303 2,350 1,685) |\Scotts Bluit.. 4,410 7 4,051 
2,033 1,883 1,576) |\Seward - 2,513 4 3,123 ‘ 
3/248| 2'482|  2'842/|Sheridan ree ee) 1907 
8,049 7,227 5,291)|\Sherman 1,875 1 1,294 
1,325. 986 996]/Sioux....... 610 1 4 
1,03 97 744||Stanton..... 1,069 2 
989 1,118 647||Thayer..... 093: 
411| 267||Thomas..... 272 
1,570 1,988 1,107||Thurston. 2,027 
7,210 6,295 5,146)/Valley...... 1,566 
3,122 2,653 2,748|| Washingt’n 2,613 
2,135 . 1,692)|Wayne...... 1,372 
739 654/|| Webster 1,294 
1,636 1,738 1,285|| Wheeler... . . 0 
4,804 he H af PY ODE es cea. 2,130 
397 ae ea OEE Seth 
1,675 3,148 Nets Totals...| 259,502| 344,437] 


oy feavercorecrisyow: Rep., 351,817; Carpenter, ERG 231,657. 


1932 eres aaa wots D 359,082; 2 
es, ooseve em., = 
Rep., 201,177; Thomas, Soc., 9,876. Hoove ray 


1936 (U. S, Senator)—Norris (by petition), 258,700; Simmons, Rep., 223,276; Carpenter, Dem., 108,301. 
Der). fry, Grent, Rep., 18,329; Greeley, Dem. 1909, res. Bryan, Dem., 114,013; McKinley, 
6; “‘Gooper, Greenback, 2,320: Smith, Proh, 138,558; Swallow, Proh., "6,32! 3; Debs, S 
Weaver, Greenback, 3.950; Dow, ba gprs. ), Wilson, Dem. 

ep 

bres ), ‘cleveland, Dem.,’ 6. 542; Harrison, 
: : Weaver, People's, 83, 134; Bidwell; on 
i 1928 — oover, 
te oh — Po 1745; aa sal 

Rep., 103,064; oe Ue Proh., 2,040, 


(938 (Governor)—Cochran, Dem., 218,787; Warner, Rep., 201, 898; Bryan, by petition, 76,258. 
| y 1936 (Governor)—Cochran, Dem., 333,412; Griswold, Rep., 257,267; Mehrens (by petition), 5,746. 
1,835; Woolley, Proh., 3,655; 
CARE 1908 '(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 131 ae 
es,), Gievaland, Dem., Pet ted Blaine, 
gabe Pe ; Fisk, Proh., 9,429; Streeter, U. 
Bryan, Dem, and i Feople's (F s (Populist), 
hei eiinley, 


36 (President)—Lemke, Union, 12,847. 
PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA 
De 
es.) Tilden, Dem., 17,55¢; Hayes, Rep., 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem), 53 921; Ronson: 
599 
iy ea iss Sy Wo: Hancock, Dem., 28,523; Garfield, 126,997; Chafin, Proh., 5, 179; 
John, Proh., 
189 (pres leveland, Dem., 24,943: Harrison, 
Rep, 87237: i 
Palmer, Nat'l 2,885; 
+} 


ie] 0 
a 


nanuel Lisa, in 1805 established | a radia, st ar vi 
men in charge of Col. Peter A. 8 Post at Bellevue; the American Fur Co. put one there! 


' ’ Fort epee on the Platte ae 5S built in 1848 for the protection of the Oregon trail. 


aha founded in 1854; the first legislature met there in 18 5; the State constit' 

popular “Vote (for, 3,938; ‘against, 3, 838) in 1866. The State capital was footed fon a Omahe 

neoln, in 1 a 

he old A and Oregon trails leadin elopg the Platte riv *. 

ey are re. marked with monuments sr markers. One ‘of the pe cana 
tail is Chimney Rock, located near Bayard in the western part of Morrill ‘Coun: 

os) oe Ain whose shadow thousands of pioneers have camped, is visible for many 1 ay 


e {7 


. sot alert Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep.., | 


oa: as bs ve =. >, ~*S ee ee ey 4 ("a 


Election Returns—Nevada; New Hampshire 789 , 
a 
Nevada 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial: 1936) , 
3 1940 1936 1940 1936 ae 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., ;Landon,|| Gounties Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., Laridont : 
Dem. Rep. : Dem. ep. Dem. Rep. Dem Rep. 
Churchill 1,258 1,161 1,292 765 Mineral... . 653 386 BY at 
lark... 5,155 2,165 5,091 1,179 NVGin ey Ooh s 1,033 643 1,458 rie 
330 592 466 346 Ormsby 785 748 752 433 
975 1,768 2,888 1,067 Pershing 653 551 861 275 ~ 
639 292 56 166 Storey..... 382 224 392 139 : 
ye eee 
’ vhite , ,610 ,A88 2,6 & 
ae | et | BE | BB aoe, ios i 
: q 256 Totals. . ,567 | 20,9 i - oo 
ret 363 1308 aoe otals 31 46 31,925 11,923 3 


1940 {3 S. Senator)—Pittman, Dem., 30,476; Platt, Rep., 20.351. 
1938 (Governor)—Carville, Dem., 28,528; Fulton, Rep., 17,586. 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—McCarran, Dem., 27,406; Oddie, Rep., 19,078. 


eae ae 


n 
~~” 


PAST VOTE OF NEVADA 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 8,413; Greeley, Dem. | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 3,982: Roosevelt, Rep., 
and Lib., 6,236. 6,864: Debs, Soc., 925. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep.,| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 11,212; Taft, Rep., 


10,775; Debs, Soc., 2,103. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3,196; 
Roosevelt, Prog., 5,620; Debs, Soc., 3,313. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 17,776; Hughes, Rep., 
12,127; Hanly, Proh., 348; Benson, Soc., 3,065. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 9,851; Harding, Rep., 
15,479; Debs, Soc., 1,864. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 11,243; LaFollette, 

Prog., 9,769; Davis, Dam., 5,909. 
are nt Hoover, Rep., 18,327; Smith, Dem., 


,090. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover, 
Rep., 12,674. 


1880’ (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 8,619; Garfield, Rep., 


1884 (Pres.}, Cleveland, Dem., 5,578; Blaine, Rep., 
7,193; Butler, Greenback, 26. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 5,149; Harrison, 
Rep., 7,088; Fisk, Proh., 41. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 714; Harrison, Rep., 
2,711; Weaver, People’s, 7,264; Bidwell. Proh., 89. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., and People’s (Populist), 
8.376: McKinley, Rep., 1,938. 


: alia fos noah Pa 


Nevada, first settled in 1850, was made a territory in 1861 and was admitted to the Union Oct. 31, 
1864. The Legislature consists of a Senate of 17 members elected for four years, half the number 
retiring each two years, and an Assembly of 40 members elected for two years. 


New Hampshire 


(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 


1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,|; Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willkie | Roos., |Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. em. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Belknap... 5,653 6,115 5,150 6,219 || Merrimack, . 14,692} 14,923) 138,645) 14,456 
Carroll...... 2,870 656 2,769 5,521 || Rockingh'm . 13,001} 16,223) 12,207) 15,466 
Ches! hisses 6,916 8,302 6,322 8,052 ||Strafford.... 12,847 8,996, 11,005 8,215 
COss.......-.- 10,100 6,650 8,737 6,737 || Sullivan..... 5,872 5,583 5,113 5,347 - 
Grafton..... 9,761} 11,478 8,520) 11,336 nee 
Hill’boro’gh 42,580! 26,201] 34,992! 23,293 Totals...| 125,292! 110,127! 108,4601 104,642 


Governor)—Murphy, Rep., 107,841; Sullivan, Dem., 80,847. 
1938 (U.S. Senator) Tobey, Rep., 100,633; Brown, Dem., 84,920. 
1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 4,819; Browder, Communist, 193. 
1936 tt S. Senator)—Bridges, Rep., 107,923; Rogers, Dem., 99,195; Morse, Farm. Lab., 989. 


PAST VOTE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
, ley, Dem. and Lib., 31,425; Grant, , 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 35,489; |McKinley, Rep., 
18 eres gg; O Gonor, Lab. Ret., 100; Black, 54,798; Woolley, Proh., 1,271; bs, Soc., 790. 
h., 200. 
1816 (Pres), Tilden, Dem., 38,510; Hayes, Rep., 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33,905; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
54,180; Swallow, Proh., 749: Debs, Soc., 1,090. 
41,540. . 
” (Pres. ancock, Dem., 40,797; Garfield, 
oo b a Weaver) Greenback, 528; Dow, 


1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 33,655; Taft, Rep., 
53,149; Chafin, Proh., 905; Debs, Soc., 1,299. 
h., 180. 
res.), Cleveland, Dem., 39,198; Blaine, Rep., 
188 des 3. Sohn, Proh., 1,571; ‘Butler, Green- 


Legislature consists 


1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 34,724; Taft, Rep., 
back, 552. ; 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 43,456; Harrison, 


32,927; Roosevelt, Prog., 17,794; Debs, Soc., 1,980 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 43,781; Hughes, Rep., 
Rep., 45,728; Fisk, Proh., 1,593; Streeter, United 
Dem., 42,081; Harrison, 


43,725; Hanly, Proh., 303; Benson, Soc., 1,31 
People’s, 293;. Bidwell, 


Labor, . 

2 (Pres.), Cleveland, 

1892 (Pres-). C 

Populist), 


Rep., K Weaver, 
1,297. 


eae tes ) Dem. and People’s 


.), Bryan, 
: 21,650; Palme:, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 3,420; Mc- 


Kinley, Rep., 57,444; Levering, Proh., 825. 
the original thirteen 
New Hampshire, one of in 1623. The 


first settl 

states of the Union, ae Senate ee (PA members, 

r two years, and a House 0. pre - 

ey 418 to 427 members, the number bs 
pending on _ population. The State is divi 

into ten counties. 

nam New Hampshire was first given to 

vant = ee the COMERTY in 1629, when the 

of part of its 

tain John Mason, a 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 62,662; Harding, Rep., 
95,196; Debs, Soc., 1,234. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 98,575; Davis, Dem., 
57,201; LaFollette, Prog., 8,993. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 115,404; Smith, Dem., 
80,715; Thomas, Soc., 455: Foster, Com., 173. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 100,680; Hoover, 
a 103,629; Thomas, Soc., 947; Foster, Com., 

64. 


shire in those days was roughly described as ‘‘that 
part of the main land of New England’’ between 
the Merrimack and Piscataqua rivers. It was more 
than a hundred years before the boundaries of the 
province of New Hampshire were definitely fixed, 
but once settled upon, in 1740 on the south and 
east and in 1764 on the west, these lines have 
remained practically titact to this day. , 

The first settlement in New Hampshire was in 
Rye (then called “‘Little Harbor’ and afterwards 
called Portsmouth), in 1623. 


ae Loe 


New gee 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 
1940 1936 


1936) ae a. 
1940 1936 


Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Land.,| Roos., Counties Roos., Willite, Land., 
Dem. Rep. Rep. Dem. Dem. Rep. 
Atlantic...... 36,535| 30,705) 24,680 on 36,374 
y Bergen.....0.5 76,541]. 131,758] 89,628 Morris........ 24,670 
3 Burlington.... 26,389) 21,086) 18,644 i eS 241 
Camden...... 85,062! 43,987) 35.874 t 69,803 
Cape May.... 7,912 11,023} 8,531 9,363]/Salem........ 12,480 
Cumberland... 19,516 16,343} 14,500 Z cheek 16,461 
: SO Rate ae laa ce 154,341} 181,603)140,991 44 
"+ Glotcester ..’..; 19,425 17,877| 15,813 51 Es 70,636 0 
—.Hudson.......| 210,638] 109,349) 65,110 Warren... .. 0. 11,443 10, 825 __ 9,487 N 7s 4 
Hunterdon.... 8,090} 10,399) 8,832 9,526 —————_ |—____ }— —_—— 
IMIG SES eae 50,423] 37,054) 29,283) - Totals... .. 1,024;944) 948,812 719,421 1,083,549 ; 
_ Middlesex. .... 66,518| 41/256] 32,959] 61,679 } SS 


~ 1940 (Governor)—Edison, Dem., 976,315; Hendrickson, Rep., 915,826 
1940 (U.S. Senator)—Barbour, Rep., 1,025, 157; Cromwell, Dem., 819, 660. 


ze - 1938 (U. S. Senator)—Barbour, Rep., 816,667; Ely, Dem., 704,159; Norman, Com., 3,515; Palangio, 
_ Soc., 3,671; Butterworth, Soc. Labor, 1,873; Kelley, Proh., 8,201; Turner, Townsend Plan, 3,521. 


i _ 1936 (President)—Thomas, eta 3,895; Lemke, Union, 9,045; Browder, Communist, 1,590; Colvin, a 
ae Proh., 916; Aiken, Soc., ak ier 


PARI- MUTUEL BETTING LEGALIZED BY A SPECIAL ELECTION 


_ Pari-mutuel betting on race tracks in New Jersey was made lawful by the voters in a special geenon! 
on June 20, 1939. An amendment to the State Constitution to that effect was ratified at the polls by a 
F ‘majority of 156,127. The amendment went into effect on July 11, 1939, by proclamation of the Governor. 


Mohit PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY +30" 


872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 91,656; Greeley, Dem. ee (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, Rep., 
and Lib., 76,456. 5,326; Chafin, Proh., 4, 934; Debs, Soc., 10,253. 
aa 1976 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 103,517; Tilden, Dem., 1912 ‘(Prés.), Wiison, Dem., 170, 282; Taft, Rep., 


5,962. 8,834; Roosevelt, Prog., 145,409; Debs, ny 
“1880” ey .), Hancock, Dem., 122,565; Garfield, is ess pee 


15,900. 
Rep. 555; Weaver, Greenback, 2,617. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 211,645; Hughes, fe 
Dreier tincland, “Dem ia7, 184: Blaine, | PasoGae Many: Dron: SidTs Rema aero a 
 Rep., a3) 238) St. John, Proh., 6,153; Butler, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 258,229; Harding, Rep... A 
Greenback, 3,456. eee Watkins, Proh., 4,711; Debs, Soc. 
Be (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 151,508; Harrison,| 27,217; Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,173. 

Rep., 144,360; Fisk, Proh., 7,933. Fi 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 676, OTT: Davis, Dem., 
10 (Pres) Cleveland. Dem. ees: Harrison, 203,043; LaFoliette, Progs., 109,028; Faris, Proh., 
Rep., idwe ‘oster or - 
"1896 (Bres. PLBoS Dem. end Feople’ s (Populist) . 358. Workers, 1,560; Johns, Soc. Lab. 

,695; almer a ce) em 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 616,517; Hoover, Rep. 
cKinley, Rep., ‘921, 371; Levering, Proh., 5.617. 926,050; Foster, Com., 1,2: oT Ss 

00 (Pres.). Bryan, Dem., 164.879; McKinley, Rep..| 500: 51; Reynolds, Soc. ae 2 
at, 154; Woolley, Proh., 7,190: Debs, Soc., 4,611. | 1932 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 806,630; Hoo 
1904 '(Pres.). Parker, Dem.. 164,367: Roosevelt. Rep., 775, 684; Thomas, Soc., 42,998: Foster, Com.” 
 Rep., 245,164; Swallow, Proh,, 6,845; Debs, Soc., 2,915; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1 ,062; Upshaw, 
+ 9,587. Proh., 774. ; t 


New Mexico 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 


1940 1936 1940 
Counties oe: ., | Willkie, | Roos., |Landon,|} Counties | Roos., | Willkie, 
i & Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
15,312 7,112 || Otero...... , 1,784 1,607 1,981 
95 ||Quay.....: _ B215 1,413] 3,417 
4,396 2,508 || Rio pape, 4,930 4,118 4,697 
4,657 2,740 || Roosevelt. 2,190 1,386 2,904 
4,684 1,022 || Sandoval... 1,907 1,878 2,095 
1,003 443 ||San Juan... 1,445 1,757 1,520 
5,539 2,495 || San Miguel. 6,779 5,410] * 6,160 
330 1,017 |)Santa Fe... 6,374 6,311 
19 1,456 || Sierra...... 1,431 1,084 
2,498 2,682 
3,158 3,068 
1,734 2,310 
1,991 a 


102,229 


-. 1938 (Governor)—Miles, Dem., 82,344; Mitchell, Rep., 75,017. 
Ny 1936 Ppa heres Union, 924; Thomas, Soc., 343; Browder, Com., 43. 
193 6 (U. S. Senate)—(Long term) Hatch, Dem., 104/550; Everly, Rep., 64/817: Throp, Farm, Lab, 


be 4 PAST VOTE OF NEW MEXICO 
912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 22,139; Taft, sp 


1916 '(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693: Hughes, Rep., 


31,163; Hanly, Proh., 112; Benson, Soc., 1,999. 158. 
1920 (Pres.). Cox, Dem., 46,668: Harding, Re 5), Hoosevelt, Dem., 95,089; Ho 
57,634; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,097. ve a en Ren re 'Soe., 1776; "Hatvey, 


ae 


5 oa Election Returns—New York 791 
New York State—President, 1940 


(The vote is unofficial; 33 election districts missing out of 9,322) 


Roosevelt Roosevelt| : 
County Roosevelt | Am. Lab. | Willkie County Roosevelt} Am. Lab. Willkie i" 
Dem. Party Rep. Dem. Party Rep. — 
71,691 4,848 59,647 ||Oneida........ 45,689 3,053 52,5: 
4,712 362 15,610 ||Onondaga..... . 63,035 5,842 ret 
331,581 85,887 186,428 |/Ontario........|” 8,448 793 19,714 
30,28 1,932 43,975 |] Orange........ 24,641 2,224 38,074 
10,469 1,523 23,260 || Orleans 4,098 427 10,949 
d 12,778 1,199 21,01 Oswego... ..... 12,236 1,016 2,46 
"is 19,995 1,635 35,622 || Otsego 6,911 688 |” 16,418 
13,937 1,034 21,944 ||/Putnam....... 4,306 494 7,16 
4,988 252 14,168 |} Queens........ 256,737 29,105 320,245 
0,949 1,131 10,786 || Rensselaer. ..... 30,249 2,129 39,650 
7,797 954 9,676 || Richmond..... 34,975 3,164 38,576 
5,400 444 12,628 || Rockland ...... 13,899 1,284 20,198 
5,432 502 15,569 ||Saratoga....... 13,638 1,396 21,339 
! 23,853 226 32,521 ||Schenectady ... 29,871 1,924 33,832 
PICS crea) & wie) aay 172,015 17,383 183,031 ||Schoharie...... 3,760 315 7,315 
TS Oa See 4,991 522 11,829 ||Schuyler....... 4,058 414 6,271 
Franklin. ...... 8,544 917 11,342 ||}Seneca.. 3,931 271 8,313 
2 8,611 653 15,148 ||Steuben. ae 13,882 759 27,579 
Genesee. ...... 6,016 646 14,503 ||St. Lawrence... 13,813 2,198 24,435 
Greene........ 6,024 378 10,153 |/Suffolk........ 31,988 3,039 64,211 
Hamilton 782 58 2,029 ||Sullivan....... 8,536 1,146 11,878 
Herkimer...... . 11,878 1,255 17,534 |/Tioga......... 3,810 268 9,613 
Jefferson. 13,355 1,223 25,240 ||Tompkins...... 6,317 80 14,321 
Paka e ae ahs 609,771 131,167 393,805 Ister. 19,343 1,970 27,881 
ae oe 3,135 330 8,048 || Warren........ 961 653 13,782 
Livingston. 6,383 1,036 13,079 Washington. dad 7,212 763 15,947 
aba os 5,756 509 5,25 Wayne.......\ 6,798 - 547 19,174 
+ Monroe. . 111,546 8,050 114,275 || Westchester. .. 103,544 9,628 187,794 
Montgomery 14,150 958 15,570 |) Wyoming r 4,188 198 11,269 
fe o Nassau... ... 68,252 ,19 143,228 || Yates. ........ 1,721 223 6,843 
New York 417,130 69,841 291,110 
fagara....... 30,522 2,459 36,447 Totals...... 2,841,518 422,518 3,012,783 
; Total Roosevelt vote—3,264,136; Roosevelt plurality over Willkie—251,353. 
‘ 
New York State—U. S. Senator, 1940 
Barton, | Mead, Barton, Mead, 
County Rep. Dem. County ep. Dem. 
aaa 53,515 | 81,100 || Oswego.................-+ 21,989 12,438 
Gdiraty Wee at att hoe oes 14,868 he Te Loc ee a 16,300 7,676 
) un ae ae ie 42,507 30,400 Puss SE ae Sealey ouss ue 
=Ieeas 3° RRS 18, x SU BET te, RM neo at ; | 
=a 20,751 | 18,317 || Rockland. 18'870 | 15,085 
Se eSHAUCMINIUS 5 ...---.--2< 5+ 3, 1, iC. Lawrence... 5.4 «5, sete h 5 
j Chautaiigus. 21151 | 15,069 ||Saratoga...../. 1.121112! 21,202 | 13,916 
RGUANEO Ue) 2.52 eo wie vi cise 12,938 ears Soe ae op Aig hn ee ae one) 
J cokes 10,500 y DASIIG A a2. vase ces F , 
ir Clinton. .... Re : 8214 4704 2195 
, 7,84 4,207 
o 25,538 4,918 
& 61,01 32,914 
r 10,764 ,600 ( 
7 8,741 4,042 
5 13,996 6,510 
Bs 26,745 19,330 
: 13,285 18 
» 15,547 9,323 
.- 18,58 1032 
171,190 114,319 
‘ 9,974 153 
6,667 2,054 
566 = | ee ee 
665 eae Up State......... 1,682,253 | 1,271,630 
111,607 RC aN 4 275,254 "484.0 6 
= 14,31 TBPOUS 6 a4:4 oc sin 82,165 423,0. ’ 
72,12 Kings: eae 363,908 | 745,419 
> 32,427 || = = Queens... .. 294'914 | 304,875 
:; 43,039 Richmond bea 36,077 39,938 
E 9,145 Total N. Y. City.......} 1,152,318 | 1,997,381 is 
26, So ia | ene a 
: Whole State.... 2,834,571 | 3,269,011 
y 
, No districts missing in N. Y. City; 44 Galak ape up Rae a 
: as retained—Man- ay ani erri 
| natlan Ne, Taster. yes, 128 13 seliggtohester County —County Clerk, Mereer, Rep. 
eaone 652. "Aloia, Dem., , 
q Bronx—No, 158,927; fey es OOF 438 District Attotney—Gallagher, Rep., 178,194; 


ns—No, 176.392; yes, 109,554. 
Hichmoad—No, 14,431: Yes, 18,112. ; 
City CEL ae ON ihog ,168; yes, 565,879. No mean 

retain; yes meant let go. 
eR rook! klyn—Cashmore, Dem. ee 
pomeh Freie 308,040; Armstrong, Amer. 


Labor, "129,965. 
a 

, Kings (Brooklyn)—Leibowith, 
oe omer anaes 710,529; Judd, Rep., Lee 
f resentative at Large—The semi-official vote, 
with some districts, showed a plurality for Mrs. 


Sian aati sass 
aes 
Bi 
i 
ws 


bes noel Dem., 96.299. 

Nassau County—County Executive, Sprague, Rep., 
132,022; Block, Dem., 73,330. 

District Attorney—Neary, Rep., 140,613; Mulry, ~ 


Dem., 69,455. 
County Sar HT eae. Rep., 136,448; Mulhol- 
land, Dem., 69, 
Dea cath s Howell: Rep. 136,980; Kiernan, Dem., 
260. 
Sheriff—Mederer, Rep., 136,075; Bohan, Dem., 
70,185. 


oe ‘New York State- President, 1936, 1932, 192. 


a ded 
oosevelt, 1936, vote show American Labor fer vote, which is inc! i 
¢ ee Deronthenes ae in the figure preceding parentheses) ¥ 


1936 1932 


Roosevelt, Landon,|Thom.,| Roos., {Hoover, |Thom., Smith, | 
Counties Deni. Rep. Soc, Dem. Rep. _ Soc. Dem. 


v5; 631 (731) 52,962 
5,288 (61) 
29,708 030 


of Bie a 

Cayuga. . 5. 

‘h: 23/283 (348) 

ene a. 15,542 (460) 
Y 5,143 


vingstou 7, 
Madison 


»787 (68) 
27; ae (411) 
6 (44) 


Saratoga, 
_ Schenecta: 


4,295 (28) 
14/978 (323) 
33,078 (486) 

9,908 (348) 


320,053 (16,176 3 44 
46,229 (2,194) 22/852 21, O78 


Total N.¥.C .. | 2,041,347 (238,845)] 665 951) 38,520 |1,455,176 | 584,056 122,565 |1,167,907 
nt *Witvie rake 3, ,293, 222 (274,924) 2,180,670. 86,879 2 534,959 1,937,963) 177,397 by 089,863\2 193134 


_ 1936 (President)—Browder, Com., 35,609; Lemke over 1,900 scattering votes, largely in Erie ( 
fferson, (588), and Oneida (705) Counties. The Union candidates were not on the ballot. There wi 


catering ballots for the Socialist Labor and Prohibition candidates. ; 
rede eae Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 10,339. F 


me ete Roman, Soc., 107, 332: Foster, ‘Workers, 10, 884; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 4,206. 


Registration in New York City, Since 1928 
1940 1938 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 193 a 
829,195 f 635,383] 751,078 607, eee Bu gare 


8 


500,436 
d 196, 270 5 ; 14,419 se 078 787 540) 31 
632,755 3] 42 10. 2 0} 420,037 a0 
79, 824 61,3 , 56,6 57,1 65,9 63,624 _# 4 


3, 268, 249; 1034), 3; 887, 554; 


pi dar: ay Seige Gas ete 
5,587, 845; (1940) 6 ony, (1936) 6,2: 8, 


ment ee New York State in 1939 ae ee 2,251,626; American Laborites, : 
ee 1,823,1 : 


73. 
The 1939 enrollment in N. Y. City was—Democrats, 1,500,870; American Laborites 136,0 
‘eens, 327,324. 's 285 


= oo + se se wee ee ae cee ee oe ¥, (. 


a 
; , 
% Election Returns—-New York 793 
New York State—Governor, U. S. Senator, 1938 
Governor U. S. Senator 
4 County Lehman Wagner P “ 
SS Ee Ea = “sd SnShinee O'Brian oe 
mer. Amer, a. 
Dem Labor Rep Labor Rep. Prog. 
Mibany "Sec. -. 71,450 2,728 53.887 388 78,419 % 48,8 "ee 
Alleghany |. ...."! "281 427 12.437 98 31218 38 Ty'seg [U7 ‘79° 
Broome... .. 16.993 1,219 34.775 314 17'175 1,114 31/946 223 : 
i Cattaraugus...... ‘379 907 18/520 213 7,783 03 16,758 112 
ayuga.... 9°436 893 18,721 408 TOtgae |) ete ce 17,940 |... 41. 
Chatauqua...... | 13/052 920 287025 235 Fay le ae S5 O51 (eae eee 
Chemung......./] 10/898 1,046 18,764 324 10,981 994 17,893 257 - 
Chenango . . 31242 428 11/275 192 BOGG A sc tt eee 10;590 |....... 
Clinton... 6.507 445 11718 | 140 7/210 10,221 | hbase 
Columbia 5,406 684 12/537 156 5,901 11/170 Tia 
Cortland 3,584 348 9,980 180 3/361 91337 128 . 
Delaware 4°197 321 14/084 206 4788 12°77 |eauaee 
Dutchess 17/418 1,580 28/211 253 17/948 26/752 205 
Erie. . 113,661 | 10/900 | 162/583 681 | 118/879 1471843 465 
Essex . 3'566 343 10,480 285 3.790 10:073°}\, see 
Franklin 51649 677 11,129 204 6,187 9,888 | ho 2a. : 
Ralgen...j...02 2+. 5.220 748 13,407 202 5.874 12,902 1s sou 
Genesee... 111.2! 4.247 506 115638 89 4'296 11,066 75 
@seene...2. 2.22 4.935 578 81915 123 51867 5 
Hamilton 895 4 1/850 930 
Herkimer 7,424 751 16,746 309 8,864 
Jefferson ea 81323 687 22'143 432 81570 
| Semin’ fie c...< fa. 2°196 139 7/496 186 2173 
: Livingston... |. 4°620 545 10:781 67 41542 
a Madison......... 4'062 607 12,682 219 £081 
: 73,762 9,328 | 108/601 263 70,60 
| $1916 726 15,614 162 10705 
; 45,097 |- 3,566 | 107/558 779 50,020 
17,594 1,79 32'402 165 17,503 
30; 2'315 50,333 430 33,411 
| i 4.877 80/901 672 45/495 
9 15,603 155 |, 6,233 
1,861 33,177 300 18/823 
652 9°389 107 3,009 
659 191646 322 i456 
. 680 14/450 228 6,331 
| 382 "945 76 3/978 
; 1,987 38/582 210 301676 
16,620 120 11,95 
, 1,064 22°147 579 8/668 
Saratoga......... 9 21'370 196 11/69 
4 Schenectady. ||. 2,110 33.085 366 22238 
‘ he "348 31233 
. 175 4/322 93 1/790 
» 4 6.725 163 3/639 
! 1,137 22°298 158 11,262 
2/383 7681 254 24'103 
1 10,619 128 9.177 
232 7311 125 37320 
4 636 0:2 185 4°04 
1,264 24'862 400 14,455 
r 3 11,785 304 5,196 
4 431 14/368 342 Mist Se eae i 
51 15,049 384 BS LTe 4, ote too 
q 7,054 138,741 1,110 77,190 6,893 
? 3 013 Py a smleg sper: 
P. 264 5882 | 148 Sak 4 772s 


79,230 | 1,525,359 | 14,892 893,366 51,670 | 1,427,694 5,906 


07 118,304 1,422 236,034 | 100,139 90,500 906 
114908 252,827 2,724 421,073 es 194,107 Be ed 


2°35 183,690 | 3,230 | 302,442 : 164,665 | 2/139) 

4 Queens .. . 33°940 194'878 | 1'794| 2131344 | 23.618 | 149,101 | 1,026 

. Richmond 2'377 27/447 325 32/660 2381 20,727 186 

: N.Y. City .......| 1,127,261 | 340,749 | 777,146 | 9,495 | 1,205,553 | 346,440 | 619,100 | 5,915 

q Grand Totals. ..| 1,971,307 419,979 | 2,302,505 | 24,387 | 2,098,919 | 398,110 | 2,046,794 | 11,821_ 
Grand Totals. ..| 1,971,307 _ 419,979 | 2,302,505 | 24,387 | 2,098,919 | 398,110 | 2,040,794 | 1 


in total, 2,391,286; Dewey total, 2,326,892; Thomas, Soc., 24,890; Orange, Indust. Goyt., 3,516. 
pee total, 2,497,026: O'Brian total, 2,058,615; Hahn, Soc., 23,553; Olson, Indust. Govt.. 3,851. 
Vote for U. S. Senator {unexpired term)—Mead, Dem., 2,438,904; Corsi, Rep., 2,083,666; Laidler, Soc., 
161. 


7, 


YOTE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, 1938 
Of the proposed Constitutional amendments, 6 won, by votes as follows: 


No. Scope Yes No Blank, etc. 
ae ol bh dedeene 1,301,797 1,908,019 
5 | Qrade erodsing eiinn’ 1,561,846 95,382 2)251,945 
4 Housing... . 1,686, 936,279 2/084;99. 
hee i | tana poe | ae 
: 1,902, ’ /881, 
§ (ene ac E 1,407,056 935,744 92'349,044 


SS ee - 
The hen terms of State Senators to 4 years was among those defeated. 
The Rotate Peoheraie in the state in 1938 (N. Y. City in parenthesis) was as follows—Dem., 
2,442,142 (1,676,203); Rep., 1,930,858 (398,700): Amer. Labor, 222,058 (205,78). 


e 


ay TFs wadeg s r Vt SP ones 


ee ; 
“a 
794 
1872 (Pres.), oleh Dem. and Lib., 387, pi 
Grant, Rep., 440,736; O’Conor, Lab. Ret, 1,45 
1876 Gre): Tilden, Dem., 521, 949; Hayes, Hep., 
- 489,207; Cooper, Greenback, 1987. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 534, ot Bo asi 
; Rep., 555,544; Weaver, Greenback, 
Cleveland, Dem., “33, tga: “Blaine, 


25, 006: Butter, 
Beeches: 17, 004. 
yal (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 635,965; Harrison, 
pee 650, 338; Fisk, Proh., 30, 231; Streeter, U. 
Lab., 626; Cowdrey, U. Lab., ind. ticket, 2,268. 
ast p. 608 , Cleveland, Dem., 654,900; Harrison, 
ooaea? Weaver, People’s, 16,436; Bidwell, 
93. 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, | 
‘ ae 822,013; yan,’ De Proh., 22), 077: Bebe Soc., 


‘ 12, 
1904" nies, ), Parker, Dem., 683,981; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 3033} Swallow, Proh., 20,787; Debs, 
“ 36.883, 
_ 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 667,468; Taft, Rep., 
; Chafin, Proh., 22, 667; Debs, Soc., 38,451. 
i 19k (Pres. Ke Wilson, Dem., 655, 475; Taft, Rep., 
455,428; Roosevelt, Prog., 390, 621;' Soc., 63,381. 
ie (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 759,426: "Hughes, Rep., 
ere Roosevelt, ree 10,172; Hanly, Proh., 
9,031; "Benson, Soc., 5,944. 
: 3920" (Pres. oh Cox, baa. "731 ,238; Harding, Rep., 
‘ 871,167; Watkins, Proh., 19,653; Debs, Soc., 
a 203, 201; Christensen, F.-Lab., 18,413. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 950, 196; Coolidge, Rep., 
1,820,058; La Follette, Prog., 268,510; La Follette, 
198, 783; Johnson, Soc. Lab., 9,928; Foster, 
7 Workers,” 8,228. 
(1924 (Gov), Smith; Dem., 1,627,111; Roosevelt, 
_Rep., 1,518, 552; Thomas, "Soc., 99,854; Cannon, 
_ Workers’ Party, 7,813; Passonno, Soc. Labor, 


Soe. 


Election ‘Reams Now Vorb: Electoral Votes, 1789-1820 
Past Vote of New York State 


1928. W Preany Hoover, Rep., 2,193,344; smith, Dem. a 
Copel 863; Thomas, Soc., 107, 332: Reynolds, Soc. 
4,211; Foster, Com., 10,876, 


1928 (U.S. Sen.),’ Copeland, Dem., -2,084,273; 
ae: Rep., 2,034,014; McAlister, Soc., . 


1930 oor Roosevelt, Dem., 1,770,342; Tuttle, 
Rep 5,341; Carroll, Law Preserv., 190,666. 

1932 PUbres. * Roosevelt, Dem., 2,534,959; Hoover, 
Rep., 1,937,963; Thomas, Soc. ; 17, ot: Foster, 
Com., 27,956; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 339. 

1932 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 2,659, "510! Donovan, 


Rep., 1,812,080; Waldman, Soc., 102,959; Vichert, 
Law Preserv., 83,452. 

1932 (U. S. Sen.), Wagner, Dem., 2,532,905; 
Medalie, Rep., 1,751,186; poolemon, Soc., 143,282; 
Calvin, Law Preserv. 11. 

1934 (U. S. Sen.), Copeland, Dem., 2,046,377; 


Cluett, Rep., 1, 363, 440; Thomas, Soc. , 
Chase, Law Preserv., 16,769. 
1934 ar), Lehman, Dem., 2,201,729; Moses, 
Rep., 1,393,638; Solomon, Soc., 126,580; Varney, 
Law Preserv., 20,449. 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., and Amer. Lab., 
293,222; Landon, Rep., 2,180,670; Thomas, Soc., - 
86, 879; Browder, Com., '35, ‘609. 


194,952; 


1936 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 2,708,383; Lehman, 
Amer. Lab., 263,092—total, 2,970,595: Bleakley, 
pepe ee Laidler, Soc., 96,233; Minor 
‘om 

1938 (Gov.), Lehman, Dem., 1,971,307; Lehman, 
Amer. Lab., 419,979—total, 2,391,286: Dewey, 
Rep., 2,302,505; Dewey, Ind. Prog., 24, 387— total, 
2,326,892; Thomas, Soc., 24,890; Orange, In- 


dustr. Govt., 3,516. 

1938 (U.S. Sen., full term) Wagner, Dem., 2,098,- 
919; Wagner, Amer. Lab., 398, 110—total, 2)497,- 
029: O’Brien, Rep. 2,046, 794: O’Brien, ' Ind. 
Progr., 11,821—total, 2,058, 615; Hahn, Soc., 23,- 
553; Olson, Ind., Govt., 3,85 51. 


1789. —Previous to 1804, each elector voted for 
two candidates for President. The one who re- 
et number of votes was declared 
President, and the one who received the_next 

argest number of votes was declared Vice-Presi- 

lent. The electoral votes for the first President 
ft the United States were: George Washington, 

_John Adams, of Massachusetts, 34; John Jay, 
of New York, 9; R. H. Harrison, of Maryland, 6; 
_ John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 6; John Han- 
3 coe Os Massachusetts, 4; George Clinton, of New 
oe ; Samuel Huntingdon, of Connecticut, 2: 

r ohn’ Mitt ilton, of Georgia, 2; James Armstrong, of 
_ Georgia; Benjamin, Lincoln, of Massachusetts, and 
iE Edward ‘Telfair, of Georgia, 1 vote each. Vacancies 
- (votes not cast), 4. George Washington was 
_ chosen President and John Adams Vice-President. 
1192.— George Washington, Federalist, received 
132 votes; John Adams, Federalist, 77: George 
Clinton, of New York, Republican, 50; Thomas 
Jefferson, Kes Virginia, Republican, 4; Aaron Burr, 
of New Y Republican, 1 vote. ‘Vacancies, 3. 
George, Washington was chosen President and 
3 ohn Adams Vice-President. 

y 1796,—John Adams, Federalist, 71; Thomas Jef- 
- ferson, Republican, 68; Thomas Pinckney, of 

South Carolina, Federalist, 59; Aaron Burr, of New 
oF Xo < ,, Republican, 30; Samuel Adams, of Massa- 

‘ etts, Republican, 15; Oliver Ellsworth, of Con- 
ecticut, Independent, 1; ore Clinton, of New 
i Republican, 7; John UB of New York, 


eralist, 5; James Iredell, North Carolina, 
Fe eralist, 3; George Washington, of Virginia; 
Henry, of Maryland, and S. Johnson, of 
‘Nor Carolina, all Federalists, 2 yotes each: 
_ Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of South Carolina, 
“ey Sicha 1 vote. John Adams was chosen Presi- 
dent and Thomas Jefferson Vice-President. 
__ 1800.—Thomas Jefferson, Republican, 73; Aaron 
Brith paeernucan, 73: John Adams, Federalist, 65; 
C. Pinckney, Federalist, 64; John Jay, 
serelist 1 vote, There being a "tie vote for Jef- 
‘son and Burr, the choice devolved upon the 
use of Representatives. Jefferson received the 
; ve es of ten States, which, being the largest vote 


BE 


Electoral Votes, 1789-1820 


cast for a candidate, elected him President. Burr 
received the votes of four States, which elected 
him Vice-President. There were 2 blank votes. 
1804.—The Constitution of the United States 
having been amended, the electors at this election 
voted for a President and a Vice-President, instead 
of for two candidates for President. For President, 
Thomas Jefferson aye Re 162: Charles ©. 
Pinckney, Federalist, For Vice-President, 
George Clinton, Repeliticen, 162; Rufus King, of 
New York, Federalist, 14, ‘Jefferson was chosen 
President and Clinton Vice-President. 
808.—For President, James Madison, of Vir- 
ginia, Republican, 122; Charles C. Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, Federalist, 47; George Clinton, of 
New York, Republican, 6. 
George Clinton, Republican, 113; Rufus King, of 
New York, Federalist, 47: John Langdon, of New 
Hampshire, 9; ‘ees Madison, 3; James Monroe, 3, 
acancy. adison was chosen President 
Clinton Vice-President. ee 
1812.—For President, James Madison, Republi- — 
can, 128; De Witt Clinton, of New York, Federalist, 
89. For Vice- President, Elbridge Gerry, of Massa- 
chusetts, 131; Jared Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania, 
Federalist, 86. Vacancy, 1. Madison was chosen 
President and Gerry Vice-President. 
1816.—For President, James Monroe, of Vir- 
ginia, Republican, 183; Rufus King, of New York, 
Federalist, 34; For "Vice-President, Daniel D! 
Tompkins, of ‘New York, Republican, - 183; John 
Eager Howard, of Maryland, Federalist, 22: James _ 
Ross of Pennsylvania, 5; John Marshall, ‘of as 
= ti Peet G. Harper, of Maryland, a 
acancies, 4. onroe was chosen President a 
i ee ata 
—For President, James Monroe, of Vir 
Republican, 231; John Q. Adams, of Massachusetts, 
Republican, 1. For Jice-President, Daniel 
Tompkins, Republican, 218; Richard Stockton, of 
New Jersey, 8; Daniel Rodney, of Delaware, 4 
Robert G. Harper, of Maryland, and Richard 
Rush, of Pennsylvania, 1 vote each. Vacancies, 3. 
James Monroe was chosen President and Daniel D. 
Tompkins Vice-President. 


a4 


Pisa, Iil., ino fbi 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884, 
ees: 1904, 1908, 1912, 1 16, 1920, 1932: Dem., 1864! 
; 884, 1892’ 1896, 1932 

Louis, Mo., P Rep. 1896; Dem., 1876, 1888, 


904 
Pi, Pa. 4—Rep., 1856, 1872, 1900; Dem., 


3—Rep., 1876; Dem., 1856, 1880. 


Benak O 
2—Rep., 1864; Dem., 1912. 


Baltimore, Md., 


National Convention Cities Since 1856 


Cleveland, O., 2—Rep., 1924, Ee 

New York city, Gers 1868, ‘ 924. y 
ansas y, Mo., 2—Rep., 19: &: Dem. 1900. 
Minneapolis. Minn., 1—Rep., 1892.” 
Charleston, S. C., 1—Dem., 1860 

Louisville, Ky., 1—Dem., 1872. 

San Francisco, Calif. 1—Dem., 1920. ’ 

Denver, Col., 1—Dem., 1908. wie 

Houston, Tex., 1—Dem., 1928. 


For Vice-President, 


Election Returns—New York State 


New York City—President, 1936 


NEW YORK COUNTY 


Roos. | Land. } Roos. Roos. |} Land. | Roos. Roos. |} Land. } Roos. » — 
A.D.| Dem. Rep. Am.L. || A.D.| Dem. Rep. Am.L. ||A.D.| Dem, Rep. | Am.L. P 
L...4 15,977 3,870 1,905 || 9.. 29,834 | 11,296 2.130 ||17.. 18,382 2,375 1,446 . 
2...) 15,465 2,978 1,431 |/10.. 17,269 14,083 1,745 ||18.. 19,307 6,237 1,558 wea 
3...) 18,760 6,067 1,002 |/11.. 26,160 9,959 1,726 ||19.. 20,33 4,610 | 811 
4.. 11,700 990 2,178 |/12.. 22,261 9,559 1,287 |\20.. 12,658 3,559 711 
5. 18,753 4,485 520 ||13.. 18,028 6,943 931 |/21.. 25,101 6,591 1,113 
TBS 12,565 2,993 3,463 |/14.. 20,948 8,837 861 |/22.. 25,192 7,397 1,435 , 
“es 29,562 13,302 1,805 |)15.. 17,085 21,494 1,041 |/23.. 50,534 | 16,852 4,165 = 
Bsc 15,709 2,845 2,653 ||16...] 18,697 6,977 940 | ; 
z Tot. .| 480,277 |174,299 | 36,857 , 
Ve EM FON LT NES, £99 | 30,857 
, BRONX COUNTY 
1...| 25,176 | 6,770) 1,766 || 4...) 20,588 | 3,525) 4,745 ]) 7...) 25,571 | 5,262 ) 6,845 
2...| 67,055 14,342 12,416 5.. 25,919 2,971 7,736 8...| 82,793 | 29,009 | 13,037 
3...) 23,159 3,700 »23: a. 84,842 | 27,582 | 13,664 
| Tot. .| 355,103 | 93,151 | 64,522 


a A ROE. 11 955,108. | (93 1S ee 
KINGS COUNTY = 


Beet ESAT. | >. 7,.202 889 || 9...) 52,979 | 27,207 | 6,543 )|17...) 17,275 | _8,637 ) 1,707 3 
2...| 81,961 } 24,287 | 21,370 {/10..:] 16/87 10/467 855 ||18...] 58/428 | 15/033 | 19'294 ; 
3 12,548 | 3103 548 |/11...| 24,622 | 11,844 | 2,367 |/19.::] 121540 | 2/58 21551 a 
4...| 16,355 | 3,077 | 3,866 |/12..:] 22'311 | 10/513 1,595 |/20...] 22,166 | 10:497 | 1/682 ‘ 
5...| 17,074] 8/312 1,030 ||13..:] 12,096 |° 2'457 1,562 ||21...] 42,086 | 24005 | 5/830 
6 16,257 | 3,379 | 4,936 |/14...] 14/372 1,982 |. 8,763 ||22...] 32,189 | 10,361 || 8'761 
7 18,063 | 6.139 749 |/15...| 15,240 ‘709 432 |/23:..) 13,986 | 2/45 5,918 
8 13,983 | 3,402 592 ||16..:] 72/531 | 125179 | 22,256 . | ee 
/ | Tot. .| 619,210 |212,852 |119,096 
QUEENS COUNTY 
.--) 42,800 | 12,608] 2,355 |j 3...) 56,233 ] 25,403 | 3,176 |) 5...) 51,584 | 27,480) 3,134 
4 4 a 44'033 17,169 | 2,581 |{ 4...] 80,501 | 58,454 | 3/853 |] 6..:] 28,726 | 21,683 | 1077 
1 Tot. .| 303,877 |162,797 | 16,176 
RICHMOND COUNTY 
: 1,070 |j 2...) 22,249 | 10,863 1,124 
peat ae | a . \ | | \lToe..| 44,035 | 22,852 | 2,194 


Total City (1936)—Roosevelt Moe a aed 2,041,347 (1,802,502 + 238,845); Landon, 665,951; 


, Soe., 38,520; Browder, Com., 31,952. 
{ay cite (1932)—Roosevelt, Dem., 1,455,176; Hoover, Rep., 584,056; Thomas, Soc., 122,565; Foster, 


Com., 24,214; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 6,607. 


New York State—Governor, 1936 x 


Lehman|Lehman aay 


Lehman|LehmanjBleakley 
L. Rep. 


Dem. | Am. Counties Dem, | Am, L. ep. 
56|  53,951|/Oswego.............. 10,728 94) 22,329 
4 Oo gas 8 18, S22 HOURS. Suky oc eased 7,930 37 5,825 
27,062 259| 38.252 |}Putnam. 22,..<5.s:. 3,883 105 6,40) 
"346 115 "995||/Rensselaer...1...:..: 28066 378] 37,993 
12/272 112) 20/017||Rockland... 2.12.2... 14,253 326] 16,660 
21,295 299| 30/807|/St. Lawrence......... 12/23 ..-| 25,728 
15,752 99]- 19,493 |/Saratoga........ 13,382 140] 19/9 
"961 21| 13/427||/Schenectady 28,58 582| 287604: 
9/688 31] 11/170}/Schoharie. 4,202 |. eae 787 
196 12/867 ||Schuyler 21584 i4] 4’592 
4 4391 83] 11;620}/Senec 4/467 43 "652 
6,088 32) PAs, |Steuben 14,658 330] 24,518 
22°014 369| 30.500] Suffolk 21/166 451} 49/853 
160,450] 4,982] 167,530||Sullivan.....2..5...: 9 249] 10,199 
5,142 A ag Be Ea 2 2 ee aS re 431 50] 81676 
8,269 31] 11,619||Tompkins........... 729 68] 12,542 
8,496 AE UA Sie 1] BUN oie now ma ect hig 17,906 319 a 
. 6,096 22| 13/347 aN ica ys doce oe ‘6 19 67 
6,530 65 ’067 || Washington.......... 7,310 53] 15,020 
903 iE LBB WEY DC vin cre s a Aas. s ied 7,14 65| 17,407 
10,713} 318] 17,076|| Westchester.......... 97,993] 3,306] 155,039 
13/340 210 ’433 ||Wyoming............ 418 14] 10/261 
2'627 37 PAB Ritese a ee aie 2)247 49] 617 
$08 ea 13380 Outside N. Y. C...... 1,136,063| 31,978]1,576,017 
99.272| 12,728] 95,321||Bronx..... yee 8,3 62,688] 136,439 
13,516 G8] © 14,868 || Kings).5 6B cnt. aie n've 546,098| 116,539] 278,838 
65,953} 1,469] 100,949||New York........... 432/298| 34/975] 215,174 
i 26,593 7 NS ee 247'046| 14/906] 215/793 
. 39'359| 1,073 49,941 Richmond. ,......... 38,573| 2,006] 27,843 
eee Pere 73| 17,929|| Totals N. ¥. C.....|1,572,315| 231,114] 874,087 
37,18 | 
23 802 375 10,452|| Totals N. Y. State. |2,708,383| 263,092/2,450,104 
Lehman’s total vote, 2,970,595; Laidler, Soc., 96,233; Minor, Com., 40,406. Laidler got 47,053 in N. Y. 
ee Se Aoeeatio: = Zabman, Dem., 2,201,729; Moses, Rep., 1,393,638; Solomon, Soc., 126; Varney, 
. Sees peener)—-tahman, Dem., 2,659,519; Donoyan, Rep., 1,812,080; Waldman. Soc., 102,959; 
- .452; Orange, Soc. Lab., 7,233; r, Com., 26,407. , 
; vie 0. Bea Bocasrele Dem 1,770,342: Tuttle, Rep. 1,045,341; Carroll, Law Preserv., eke 
1928; Governor)—Roosevelt, Dem., 2,130,194; Ottinger, Rep., 2,104,620; Waldman, Soc., 10 ee 


b , N.Y. Ci 1934)—Bronx, Lehman, 238,716; Moses, Rep., 55,836; Kings, 5 
dnt ee: Mose, “138,214: New York County, Lehman, 311,731; Moses, 109,834; Queens, Metres ee ; 
Moses,’ 88,071; Richmond, Lehman, 34,029; Moses, 14,604; whole city—Lehman, 2,210,729; Ry 


— New York Ceeven for Nagar: 1897-1933 


Be ee SS oe 
hii 1897 j 1901 y 


Borough Van /(George Low, |Sanial,|! Shep- Han- | Kein- | Man- 1 
sii : Wyck. sen Tracy Cits. Soc. ard Low | _ ford ard | ierre 


Dem. | Dem. | Rep. Union Lab. || Dem. | Fus. |Soc. D.|Soc. L.| Proh. 


M hattan & Bronx| 143,666] 13,076] 55,834] 77,210| 9,796|| 56,631] 162,298) 6,409) 4,323 617 — 
SBrookiyn ts cate an 76,185} 6,938] 37,611| 65,656]  3,593]|. 88,858] 114,625} 2,692) 1,638 501 4 
p@ucense ys. i... 9,275}. 1,096] 5,639] 5,876 921]| 13,679} 13,118 613 181 74 
Richmond. - Buen ouee 4,871 583| 2,779) 2,798 157 6,009} 6,772 120 71 72 


Totals, City ..|233,997| 21,693| 101,863| 151,540| 14,467|| 265,177| 296,813! 9,834: 6,213) 1,264 ‘1 
1903 1905 


Fur- |Hunter 


man 


z Borough Mc- 
Clellan}|> Low 


Dem. Fus. |Soc. D. Soc.. L. 


Manhattan & Bronx 188,681] 132, 178 64,280 Lg 1,485 


Dem neh Oe, g6o 5 4,52 8} 61,192 657 - 
Ric ther stirenie of 2, O04 9 178 3,2: 7,213 5 847 95 
LA ane 6,458} 6,6 76 0 4,499 39 


_ Totals, City ..| 314,782] 252,086| 16,956 f 228,407| 137,184! 224,929| 11,817| 2,276 
a 1909 1913 


Wal- | Ray- 


Ban- Pearse Cas- Hunter Mit- 
nard i sidy Soc. ||McCall|] chel |Russell/ ters | mond 
Dem, jR. Fus. Soc. Lab. Dem. | Fus. Soc. |Soc. L.| Proh. 


6,811 129,113] 178,224) 17,383 952 412 


Borough 


; 73,860 3,874 77,826} 137,074] 11,560 538 587 
MN gece cities. 5 hs 17,570] 11,907 1,004 20,097| 34,279] 2,865 129 118 
ee 7,067} 5,040] 2,806 79 6,883] /8,604 249 28 96" ag 
. | 250,378] 177,304| 154,187| 11,168 233,919] 358,181| 32,057| 1,647) 1,213 “4 
1917 1921 . 
Cur- Pan- i; Gures) Pans) Del |Oulnn yee Quinn 
Hylan\ ran ken Hunt |} Soc. | Hinds — 
Dem. | Rep. Soc. |F.-Lab,| Lab. | Proh. 
Beene pois ts 261,452] 124,253) 28,756 316 375 
ESR TENG 118,235| 3491 21,255 20. 
Soran ate 260,143 29,580 3 
oo gta Aes 87,676 2,741 
mond......... 22,7 "275 
Totals, City. . oie 56,438! 155, 497 145,332|| 750,247| 332,. = 82,6071 1,005! 1,049 
ae ’ 


1925 


Walk- |Water-|Thom-)| Bran- 
man as 
Rep. Soc. 


1929 


Thom-]| John- |En’ght 
as son Gg. a 
Soc. L.| Deal 

Be eres ,079| 98,617 7 232,370 
Persie s 159,948 
283,432 

58,47: 4}| 166,188 
ae aae 22'724| 10,79 207 25,584| 15,079 


Totals, City... | 748,687) 346,564 1,498 || 867,522! 367,675! 175,697| 6,401| 5,965 
ph ae 1933 


q 1 Dr a eae ve 
high) Borough O’Brien| Pounds| McKee | Hilquit ||O’Brien| LaG’dia | McKee Salmon > 
’ Dem. Rep. |Write-In| Soc. Dem. | Rep. Fu. | Recoy. Soc. 


203,479) 123,707 10,525, 
151,669 758 


La 
er G'dia 


Fish- 
on er 
Soc. L.| Progr. 


308,944| 116,729] 42,299} 40,011]] 192,649 
8,36 68,980 93,403 
atti 194,335 


. A 24,98 90,501 
Piles eyctcte fier 16,58 6,78: 2,293 15,784 


Totals. BWA 26.400 vist ale 1,056,115} 443,901] 234,372| 249,8871| 586,672 868,522] 609,053| 59,846 
cee Sr ee 


5 A recount, by court order, (1932) gave O’Brien, 1,054,324; Pounds, 443,020; M * Hilauit. 
Papo, eg Minor (1933) Communist, 26,044. 4 cisco, 442,002, Hilquit, 


, +. New York City—Vote for Mayor, 1937 oy F 
BOROUGH SUMMARY ohne 
La Guardia Ne feet “ft 


Mahoney 


Anti- 
Com. 


Trades 
Union 


Amer. 
Total Labor 


233,120 237,006 99,735] 39,959 
deered7|| 2287313] 2007e8 

eoele171,002) 957| 172,973 433] 40/153 

aa fe 27,100 27,325|| 23,879| 3,3 7,280 


877,215! 890,756|| 674,611! 482,790! 159,556 


Dem. Fus. 


Election Returns—North Carolina 
op ee ye ee EY Se Be a OR eer See 5 


North Carolina 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 


1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., /Landon, Counties | Roos Willkie 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. ep. | Fee ay 
Alamance..,| 11,429 3,382} 11,025] 3,847]||Jon 1 

Alexander..:| 2,739} 2'217|_ 3.262] Babi ||Lee 22.21: 3652 B37] tae 870 
; 1,952 1,217 1345 1,498 |\Lenoir.... 6,247 440) 5/854 351 

4,552 371 4.629 381]|Lineoln. .... 4,901 3,099] 551 8,501 

4,716, 4,175] 5,552] 4,557||Macon...._; 2,941) 21319] 3311] 91554 

> 1,194 21944 839 2,971|| Madison. ... 3,171 4,617| 3,133 5,099 
5,528 936) 6,133 964|/Martin .....] 4/628 106] 4,477 ‘iL 

3,287 98 3,838 115||MeDowell.. . 5,290 2,216] 5,352 3,114 

2,925 543 3,360 551|} Mecklenb’g..| 28,768 7,013] 26,169] 4,709 
2,717 1,522 2,710 1,625||Mitehell, .. . 1,450 3,291 :68 3;380 + 

24.878 8,723| 23,646 9,470 || Montg'’m’y. . 3,007 1,789] 31484] 2:506 - 

7,242 ‘889 7,454 .506|/Moore...... 4,330} 2,587| 4,466 2,481 

11,776 2'579| 12,297 2,825||Nash....... 8.456 613] 8,68 "B17 

6,334 3,005} 6,809 .421|/New Han’er. 8,600 1,635} —_7:379 1,306 

961 134 1,008 117}|Nor'pton.... 3,826 105| 3,785 109 

3,896 1,789 3,780 1,889 || ‘ 2,383 271 2,758 235 

2,335 351 49 2 3,673 1,100] 3,860 1,446 

11,233 5,656| 11,017 1,448 730 1,627 860 

4,025 1,829 4,373 3/314 506] 3,226 324 

3/180 2674 473 1 2/249 305} 2,379 333 

1,547 87 1,550 96 || Perquimans. 1,176 228 97 161 

1,349 1,176 1,340 1,525||Person...... 3,239 432 2,898 384 

9,346 1,970) 11,393 2,116 ||Pitt. 220... 10,067 369] 9,539 325 

5,900 934, 6,359 1,214|!Polk.... 5... 2/454 1,528} \2,521 1,794 

4,916 626 5,543 453||Randolph... 81455 7:056| 8,090] «6,927 

4 6,050 1,118 6,505 1,024||Riehmond... 6,530 779 6,709 607 
1,532 102 1,625 128||Robeson. ... 9,251 931] 10,280 732 

1,214 315 1,389 542||Rock’ham. - 11,315] 2,398! 11,366 2,522 

11,084 6,978} 10,844 7,656 |Rowan ee 13,023 4'059| 12,808 4,306 

:896 2,532 2,476 2,502 ||Rutherford. . 8,869 4204, 9,91 ,830 

394 1,260 5,966 1,546 ||Sampson. 5,107 5,769| 5,937 +948 

14,810 2'491| 12,804 189 ||Seotland . 2/981 250) 3,183 314 

.516 316 684 266|/Stanly,...-. 6,321 4,569 6,505} 4,513 

20.664, 7,125) 18,734 5,256 || Stokes *4,274 2,712 4,384 3,259 

4,724 227; _ 5,209 231 ||Surry....... 8/871 4,178| 8,833] 4,766 

17,262 4,294) 17,555 4,772 |\Swain......: 2/422 1,425] 2,619] 2,084 

1,388) 108 1,484 128 || Transylv’ia. . 3,312 2,019 2,845 2,001 

"404 1,089 1,473 1,325 ||Tyrrell. . 1,140 415 1,049 304 

3,924) 213 4,279 185|/Union. . 7,179 634, 7,480 601 

2,990 104; _ 3,097 116 | Vance. . 4/252 380} _ 4,536 315 

26,565 9,770| 25,579 9,514]|Wake....... 18,083 2,665| 19,850 2,456 

7,982 361 8,230 308 ||Warren..... 2676 247| 3,047 140 

6,602 2,280} 8,018 2,264 || Washingt’n 1,724 362 1,875 535 

8,631] 2,357 8,175 ,331 || Watauga 3,615} 3,739 3,880 3,409 

6.336 "712 5,747 5,099 ||Wayne...;.. 222 1,649 7,087 1,751 

2464, 92| 2,327 84 || Wilkes... ... 7,299 81446} 6,506 8,358 
1,904 117 1,953 141 |/Wilson..,... 7,912 584 7,522 549 

1,202 309) _1,157 302 || Yadkin, .... 3,660} 4,077) 3,209) 4,200 

10/328 3,820 1888 ary Yancey..... 3,48 2,516 3,603 2,691 

. _Johnston.. .% 9976 4,192! 11,253 1339 Totals 609,015. 213,633! 616,141] 223,283 


(U. S. Senator)—Reynolds, Dem., 316,685; Jonas, Rep., 179,650. 


1938 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 21; Brower, Com., 11; Lemke, Union, 2. 


1936 (U. S. Senator)—Bailey, Dem., 563,968; Rep., 233,009. 
1936 (Governor)—Hoey, Dem., 542,139; Rep., 270,843. 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 70,094; Grant, 
p. , 769. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 125,427; Hayes, Rep., 


108, . 
“1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 124,208; Garfield, 
p., 115,874; Weaver, Greenback, 1,126. i 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 142,592; Blaine, 
ie, 8 68; St. John, Proh., 454, 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 148,336; Harrison, 
° Bes A 84; Fisk, Proh., 2,789; Streeter, United 
abor, 47. 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,098; Harrison, 
F peg 100,565; Weaver, People’s, 44,732; Bidwell, 


Proh., 2,630. 
6 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s, (Populist), 
etd ; imat 78; McKin- 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,121; Roosevelt, Rep., 
82,625; Swallow, Proh., 361; Debs, Soc., 124. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 136,995; Taft, Rep., 

114,937; Debs, Soc., 378. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft, Rep., 
29,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 69,130; Debs, Soc., 1,025, 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168,383; Hughes, Rep., 
120,890; Hanly, Proh., 53; Berger, Soc., 509. - 
tin Ag Bickett, Dem., 167,761; Linney, Rep., 


1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 305,447; Harding, Rep., 
232,848; Watkins, Proh., 17; Debs, Soc., 446. 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 284,270; Coolidge, Rep., 
191,753; LaFollette, Progs., 6,651; Faris, Proh., 13. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 348,992; Smith, Dem., — 


287,078. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 497,566; Hoover, 
Rep., 208,344; Thomas, Soc., 5,591. 


Roger Green with colonists from Virginia settled in 1653 on the Roanoke and Chowan Rivers. 
the northern part of Carolina was organized as Albemarble County, with William Drummond as 
near the present site of Wilmington, was laid out in 1665. 
ilt in Chowan County, in 1705. 

Black Beard, a pirate, was captured and beheaded. " 


tw North and South Carolina was established in 1727. - 
Pee het eee ager in te, the ‘‘North Carolina Gazette,’ was started at New-Berne, in 1749. 


governor. Charlestown, 
The first church was buil: 
In 1719 Edward Teach, known as 
_ The first newspaper in the Sta 
A school house went up there in 1764. 
after Jan. 1, 1775, no East 


of 15,368. 


1774 a Provincial Congress was formed and it decided that 
cae idonid ue prohibited: that after Noy. 1, 1774, importation of African slaves should cease; and 
India or British goods should be impo 
“There was completed in Charlotte in 1936-37 the American Legion 


In 1663 


ter Sept. 1, 1774, all use of East India 
iy Hea Z 1 Pand that 
rte: 


Stadium with a seating capacity 


North Dakota . 


(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 


1940 1936 1940 ; 
of) ies | ie,| Roos., |Landon,|| Counties | Roos., | Willkie,] Roos., |Landon, 
baie basal i wert oi ep Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

1,321 46||Mercer..... 486 
4,484|  2,334)|Morton..... 883 
3,343 1,020}| Mountrail.. . 2,353) 
729 29||Nelson...... 356} 
3,286| ' 1,224/|Oliver 266 
1,118 534||Pembina 3,341 
1,821 684/|| Pierce 1,580 
6,31 2,447|| Ramsey 3,538 
12,400 ,632||Ransom. 1986 
3,533 1,657||Renville. 1,298 
2,287 1,533}| Richland 449 
A 85}|Rolette 1,251 
2,257 732||Sargent 1,894 
1,729 579||Sheridan. ... 543 
Pons pe Eigen SO tIA A ae: 
Foster A 2) ¢) is eee 
Golden Val. . 991 581||Stark 1,991 
olde es 9,222 4,312||Steele....... 1,317 
eerie 1,858 1,022||Stutsman. 3,773 
1,665 Towner..... 1,606 
1,383 989||Traill’...... 2,476 
1,492 872||Walsh...... 5,397 
2,412 1,614|!Ward....... 7,558 
1,292 84||Wells. 22... 1,818 
3,294 1,619}| Williams 4.134 L 
1,900) * 1,469 $$ | ——_—_—_ | = 
2,885 570 Totals...| 117,738} 148,582] 163,148) 72,751 
4018] 1,732 
) vernor)—Moses, Dem., 138,270; Hagan, Rep, 125,246. + 
at 838 ee elie ten tan tere Rep., 131,907; Langer, Ind., 112,007; Nygaard, Dem., 19,244, ‘ 
1936 terecany embe Union, 36,708; Thomas, Soc., 552; Browder, Com., 360; Colvin, Proh., 197. 


PAST VOTE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Gov.), Fusion, 18,995; Rep., 17,236. ee Ridge ete wilson. pepe Civ Sk) od eons bb 
; ; ., 17,506; Weaver, ,090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726; Debs, Soc., 6,966. 
eee onte's 17,100; Bidwell, Pro, 899. The Demo- a aoe Wilson, Dem., 55,206; Hughes, Rep., 


jap i he People’s Party. 4 
_erats fused with the Peop e 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 37,422; Harding, Rep., 
96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 160,072; Debs, Soc., 8,282. <n 
6; McKinley, Rep., 26,335. 1924 ape rp collage, Rep niger ot oes } 
900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, Rep., jorksra, 310. 8o2 oo! 
98,808; Woolley, Broh., 135; Debs, Soc., 520. Hee (ees Repl. 131 4440" nite 
‘ : 3 res.), Hoover, Rep., 421; Smith, — oe 
Pepa (eee). Harker, Dem.. 14,273; Roosevelt, Rep.. | ' "196,048; ‘Thomas, Soa, 82; Foster, Com tsl ame 
A ea ae ’ Sa = a shite, Ben 1932 i es eS Seep! ets e 
-(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 32,885; > ” ep., 71,772: Harvey, Lib., 1,817; Thomas, Soc., — 
680; Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc., 2,421. 3,521; Foster, Com., 830. Sigess- 


Dakota’s first settlement dates to 1800 and the state was admitted to the Union Nov. 2, 1889. i 
e Legislature consists of a Senate of 49 members elected for four years, and a House of Repre- 
‘tives elected for two years. The state is divided into 53 counties. 

4 


itu 


North Dakota Flowers, Birds and Cowboys 
} Source: An Official Publication of North Dakota : 
paint in splendor her western skies, followed by 


the long, ingering twilight, as silently steal the 
softening shadows that breathe of rest—then night 
and the stars. ‘ OL 


e: 
are ) pass It was in that long, wide stretch of countr ‘he 
low, d the western section of our state, that there aad 
worked and played one of the most interesting, 
unique types of character that our country has 
produced in the process of pioneer development, 
the cowboy of the plains. He had a language ali 
his own, rich, strong, colorful. There ran through 
all his talk a quaint humor blended with origin: 
deductions as to life’s problems and, in additio 
Dey ee cian wnat was as fre: 
a e air he breathed and as satis and ul 
as the prairies over which he rode. es 


The cowboy was the man of the chaps, s 7 
saddle, horse and gun. He was an ea carelead! ; 
daring rider—the best the world has known or eve . 
will know. His work required the utmost skill and _ 
quick, ready resourcefulness. He was a master of} 
his trade and so was his horse. There was a close, 
inter-depehdent relation between horse and Trider— 
they were chums. He was a man of courage, lov 
| fair play, strength of character, hardihood. ho: 
His work was arduous, dangerous and—at tne 
exhausting, but, with it all, there was the rc 
: of the great roundup, the long trail dri 
ate Fede, anand the big meld Dedaee" rahe 
) e around e big her edde: 3 
and laughter of healthy, happy children. night, while he gazed up through the. ee 
_ Beyond the prairie’s farthest stretch sunsets | phere to the star-sprinkled heavens above | 
My re 


b 


at (Pres.), Parker, 
a a 800,095 


ee a ee 


Election Returns—Ohio 


799 


ree ee 
Ohio 


(Presidential vote, 1940, official: 1936) 


1940 1936 19 40 1936 
Counties | Roos Willkie,| Roos,,| Landon Counties | Roos Willkie 
” ’ > ’ 9 Roos., 
Dem. Rep. | Dem ep. Dem. Rep. : Dem: ‘ee 
5,007 6,180 5,832 5,910!) Logan......, 6,351 9,861 5 ‘ 
14,469] 20,675] 16,500] —15,079|/ Lorain 25,831) 23/492] 24'303| iB'ooe 
7,835 8,624 8,818 » LD TMOCAS Sa ss 77,948) 76,405 74,155 45,853 
14,454} 18,491) 14,468] 14,025!| Madison. ...| + 4/390) 57904) 5/184] —4'843 
11,449] 11,213] 13,205] 9,509! Mahoning 76,441) 37,496] 64,968] 24,841 
5,704 8,953 7,835 2! Marion...... 10,462 11,817 11,881 '070 
28,618 17,705 30,545 14,511/}| Medina... ... 122 10,116 7,400 7/283 
5,644 5,477 ,316 ,oL GIES WF sen ois 4,983 7,239 6,085 6,464 
30,821] 23/380] 29,892] 17/842/| Mercer. ! 2"! 5,114] 7/905] 7,217] 3,602 
3,589 5,160 3,801 s ET en ie 11,799 14,725 12,754 11°343 
5,929 7,841 6,485. 6,872|} Monroe, ..,. 4,138 4,534 5,368 211 
25,888 20,681} 26,138 15,483 || Montgomery. 86,084 57,866 76.430 44/742 
§,942 9,367 9,204 7,608 || Morgan..... 2,637 4,966 3,093 4630 
4:964| _7,027| 5,785 ,265 || Morrow... ;. 3,215| 5,457 _3,947/ 4,086 
22,349 21,221} 22,664 16,986 || Muskingum . 15,753 19,395 16,165 15,464 
7'889 $'623| 9/316 6,449|| Noble... ... 3,037} 4,922 186 1384 
8,966 10,336! 10,955 6,638 5,556 6,872 6,335 4,006 
347,118} 209,070/311,117| 128,947 3,155 4,949 4,179 3,853 
9,651 11,147} 11,114 375 6,953 8,656 8,508 6,826 
4.313 8,010} 5,608 5,000 6,895 5,974 7,813 4,920 
5,666 9,570) 7,045 7,364 4,962 3,165 5,287 2,953 
9,254 11,267| 10,376 6,869 12,687 11,777 13,798 8,035 
11,298 10,813} 12,322 8,062 5,735 6,511 6,366 5,593 
5,249 5,984 5,807 4,841 3,655 8,946 5,786 4,151 
96,601} 92,533} 90,746} 63,830 18,645) 17,157; 20,070) 11,220 
2,530 8,653} 3,582 152 12,447 11,780 2,503 9,817 
3,943 7,285 4,548 6,538 7,116 14,054 9,171 8,692 
3,318 5,371 3,400 3,620 21,926 19,462 22,243 17,860 
8,881 9,273) _8,946 dy 7,464 16,272 982 9,95: 
8,710 10,125) 11,404 8,532 6,105 7,130 7,110 4,482 
148,907] 154,733|153,117; 108,506 59,496) 46,384) 57,931] 34,693 
7,755 14,174} 9,929 9, 89,554 63,405) 91,836) 38,991 
6,547 9,192} 8,441 7, 34,615) 25,026] 32,384) 16,887 
4,559 5,729 5,231 4, 19,004 14,675 21,991 10,317 
3,508 7,784| 5,472 4, 3,947 7,21 157 ,673 
6,921 8,530| 8,011 7, 6,254 8,656 7,744 275 
5,688 5,336 6,580 3, 2,404 3,190 2,902 056 
3,349 3,20 4,097 2,2 6,895 8,722 7,209 7,359 
6,741 11,758| 8,500 8,3 8,584; 13,558) 10,203) 10,8 
6,382 DDL} 6,802 6,8 10,748 13,525) 12,666) 10,331 
29,514 16,578 | 27,472 13,0 4,065 9,463 5,62) 7,050 
7,081 10,303 8,315 7,95 9,711 16,998 11,25 11,716 
12'408| . 13,464| 11,213} 9,3 4'206|  6,272| 5,597] © 4,26 
10,661} 10,274| 11,471 8,49 ere 
16,379! 16,288! 17,785 11,958 Totals. . . |1,733,139| 1,586,773) 1,747,122|1,127,709 


~ 1938 (Governor)—Bricker, Rep., 1,265,652; Sawyer, Dem., 1,147,396. 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Taft. Rep., 1.255.414; Bulkley, Dem., 1,085,792. 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 
Grant, Rep., 281,852; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,163; 
Black, Proh., 2,100. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 323,182; Hayes, Rep., 
330,698; Cooper, Greenback, 3,057; Smith, Proh. 
Ref., 1,636. / 

1880 (Pres.). Hancock, Dem., 340,821; Garfield, 
Rep., 375,048; Weaver, Greenback, 6,456; Dow, 
Proh., 2,616. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 368,280; Blaine, 
Rep., 400,082; St. John, Proh., 11,069; Butler, 
Greenback, 5,179. F 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 396,455; Harrison, 
Rep., 416,054; Fisk, Proh., 24,356; Streeter, 
United Labor, 3,496. 

1892 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 404,115; Harrison, 
Rep., 405,187; Weaver, People’s, 14,852; Bidwell, 
Proh., 26,012. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
471,497; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,858; 
McKinley, Rep., 525,991; Levering, Proh., 7,784. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 474,882; McKinley, Rep., 
543,918; Woolley, Proh., 10,203; Debs, Soc., 4,847. 

Dem., 344,940; Roosevelt, 

; Swallow, Proh., 19,339; Debs, Soc., 


36 


REP 7,373. 
198 (Goy.), Dem,, 552,569; Rep., 533,197; Soc., 
7 


8,573; Si 
-), Dem., 477,077; Rep., 
60,637; Proh., 7,129; Soc. Lab., 2,920. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 424,834; Taft, Rep., 
ZoP 106s Roosevelt, Prog., 229,807; Debs, Soc., 


,144. 

1914 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 423,742; Rep., 526,115; 
Prog., 67,509; Soc., 58,803. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 604,161; Hughes, Rep., 
514,753; Hanly, Proh., 8,080; Benson, Soc., 38,092. 

1916 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 570,686; Rep., 535,346; 
Soc., 38,187; Proh., 12,060; Ind., 2,965, 

1918 (Gov.), Dem., 486,403; Rep., 470,459. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 780,037; Harding, Rep..- 
1,182,022; Watkins, Proh., 294; Debs, Soc., 57,147. 

1920 (U. S. Sen.), Dem., 782,650; Rep., 1,134,953. 
Single Tax, 2,647. 

1920 (Gov.), Donahey, Dem., 918,962; Davis, Rep., 


1,039,835. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,176,130; Davis, 
Dem., 477,888; LaFollette, Prog., 357,948; Johns, 
Soc.-Lab., 3,025; Wallace, Comm. Land., 1,246. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 1,627,546; Smith, Dem., 
864,210; 1aomas, Soc., 8,683; Foster, Com., 
2,836; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,515; Varney, Proh., 


1905’ (Gov.), Dem., 473,264; Rep., 430,617; Soc., | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; Hoover, 


, 195; & 

1 Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep., 
oa 2 tiafin; Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795. 
Although the Moravian missionaries are re- 
garded as “‘the Pilgrims of Ohio,’’ their villages 
were destroyed and it was left for the sons of New 
England to establish on the Ohio at the mouth of 
the Muskigum the first permanent settlement of 
the state—Marietta, in honor of Queen Marie 
Antoinette of France. They came overland from 
Massachusetts and reached the banks of the 
Youghiogheny River about the middle of February, 
1788. They constructed a number of boats, the 
jargest of which they named ‘‘The Mayfiower,”’ a 
vessel 45 feet long and 12 feet wide, with sides 


Rep., 1,227,679; Thomas, Soc., 64,094; Upshaw, 
ge ; Foster, Com., 7,231; Reynolds, Soc. 
ab., 1,968. 


thick enough to resist the bullets of Indians. On 
this and the accompanying craft of smaller boats, 
the settlers, 48 in number, with their horses, 
wagons, provisions, cooking utensils, hoes, axes, 
guns and other equipment, passed down the 
Youghiogheny River, the Monongahela and the 

hio, and at the end of five days reached 
their destination April 8, 1788. Here they were 
welcomed by the soldiers of Fort Harmar, and 
began to rear new homes in the wilderness. Gen. 
Rufus Putnam and Col. Ebenezer Sproat were 
among the leaders of these pioneers. Many of the 
men had been soldiers in the Revolution. 


800 an Election Returne—Oltahoma 0 
Oklahoma 


(Presidential vote, 1940, official; 
1940 1936 


Roos.,| Willkie, 


t 


1936) 


Roos. BA Myst Roos., Land. 


unti 
Counties eat Mie DeailtRep 


| Roos.,}| Land., 
Dem. | Rep. 


OD bank Jr fot N's CAD 


bo 


2 ss 


is] 


NNeo 


- 


Pa) 


2,579; Franing, 


3,027 


President)—Babson, Proh., 3,027. 
355,740; Rizley, Rep., 148, 861; Lanham, Proh., 


1940 
£51938 - Governor)—Phillips, Dem., 
* 116. 


Bees, Soc., 2,221; Colvin, Proh., 1,328. 
6 U. S. Senator)—Lee, Dem., 493,407; Hyde, Rep., 229, 004; Clemens, Soc., 1,895; Newel Proh., 973. * 


Psa PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA 1 


190 i (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,363; Taft, Rep., 243,464; Debs, Soc., 25,679. : 
(110,474; Debs, Soc., 21 ,734. 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 255,798; Coolidge, Re 
“(@Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 119,156; Tafa, Rep.,| 226,242) guaFoll ette, Progs., 41,141; Johns, Soc.- 
Debs, Soc., 41,674. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 394,046; Smith, ‘Dem., 
es.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Hughes, Rep.,| 219,174; Thomas, Soc., 3.924; Farm.-Lab.. 1 +283. — 


916 ( 

mf 1233; eouscvel. 'Prog., 234; Soc., 45,190. 1932 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 516,468; eek 
0 (P: tae ), Cox, Dem., 215,808; Harding, Rep., Rep., 188,165. 

1 


Oregon 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 


1940 1936 


Willkie, 
Rep. 


1940 


Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. 


eee 16,280 | 15,349 | 13,926 
ee 2'962-| 37024 


Landon, 
Rep. 


Roos., Counties 


Dem. 


Totals. .| 258,514 | 219,599 | 266, 733 122,7 


1940 Prone) Alken, “Soc. Lab. 

¥ Governor)—Sprague, Rep., 214, ite Hess, Dem., 158,744. 

rat U. S. Senator)—Holman, Rep, 20 3/120; Mahoney,. Dem., 167,135 

ut 1936 eee eae, Union, 21, 831; ‘Thomas, Soc., 2,143; “Aiken, tide 
104; Co an Proh., 


-Lab., 500; Browder, Con 


1880 (Pre 8.) , 


—. | 


vitae a aan ei cde 
. ‘ 


Election Returns—Oregon; Pennsylvania 


1872 (Pres.), ee Rep., 
an » 742 


cite (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 15,214; Tilden, Dem., 


1880" res.) PRL ae Rep., 20,619; Hancock, 
m., 19,9 Weaver, Greenback, 245 

1884 (Pres.}, a Dem., 24, 604; Blaine, Rep., 

nt aga St. John, Proh., 492: Butler, Greenback, 


1888 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 33,291; Cleveland, 
Dem., 26,522; Fisk, 'Proh., 1,677; Streeter, U. 
Labor, 363. 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 14,243: Harrison, 
ner. - 35,002; Weaver, Peoples’, 26,965; Bidwell, 


281, 

1896 pret McKinley, Ren. 48,779; Bryan, Dem, 
and Peoples’, 46,739: Palmer,’ Nat. Dem, 977; 
ee ee, Proh., 919. 

900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 46,526; Bryan, Dem., 
18. 385; Woolley, Proh., 2,536;'Debs, Soc.. 1,494. 


11,818; Gresley: Dem, 


801 


AST VOTE OF OREGON 


1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 60,455; Parker, Pasi 
7,521; Swal low, Pro 3,806; Debs, Soc., 7,619. 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 38,049; Taft, Rep., 
62,530; Chafin, Proh., 2,682; Debs, Soc., 4,339. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, ‘Dem., 47, 064; Taft, Rep., 
34,673; Roosevelt, Prog., 37, 600; Soc., 13,343. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
126,813; Hanly, Proh., 4'729: Benson, 9,711 

=_ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 80,019; Harding, Rep., 

143,592; Watkins, Proh., 3,595; Debs, Soc., 9,801. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 142, 579: LaFollette, 
Progs., 68,403; Davis, Dem., 67, 589; ‘Johns, Soc.~ 
Lab., 917. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 205,341; Smith, Dem., 
109,223; Thomas, ‘Soc., 2,720; Reynolds, Soc, 
Labor, 1,564; Foster, Com.. 1,094. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 213,871; Hoover, 
Rep., 136,019; Thomas, Soc., 15, 450; ‘Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 1,730; Foster, Com. ,681. 


Pennsylvania 
(Presidential vote, ‘fold unofficial; 1936) 


1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,|| Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
3. 8,609 8,336 8,313 ee 32,170 44,913 38,454 42,272 
367,917} 263,260) 366,593 R 19,361) 21,994] . 15,458 
144) 14,524) 15/955 13,449} 18,800] 13,213 
609 24,324 37,205 29,584) 35,325 25,841 
3 8.864 "93 79,685} 104/809] 81.672 
53,218} 32,185, 90 21,423 9,37 18,315 
21,573} 26,639) 27,038 14,822 9,73 11,837 
60. 14,826 8,078 3 20,787) 20,879] 18,493 
20,586) 25,169) 24,159 : 6,353 9,58 6,86 
13,875, 19,450) 16,008 a 6,67 6,001 8,212 5,778 
»894, 30,306) 46,687) 24,378 Montg’m y. 49,409) 73,250) 57,870] 66,44! 
1,450) 1,793 1,538 1,801]/Montour. . 3,080 2,723 3,534 2,350 
12,777; = 10,618 14,179 11,298 |Northampt'n 33,304 25,385) 36,871 22,827 
9,869) 10,665 11,734 9,869 poe ee d 26,313 22,913 31,849 21,758 
22,473) 28,200 26,676 29,340)/Perry....... 4,601 5,87 5,780 5,75: 
064 9,035 8,412 8,477 Philadelptila 529,846, 353,634) 539,757} 329,881 
17,705) 15,407 20,799 14,531||Pike........ 1,818 2,596 2,396 2,304 
7,41 j »291 351 6,479 Potter ere be 2,731 5,205 3,553 5,172 
12,523 9,518 14,141 9,674||Schuylkill 49,251 43,941 55,18: 44,363 
10,197} 15,891) 12,788] 14,463||Snyder...... 2,478 5,72: 2,99 5,550 
.758| 15,297} 18,850] 14,912)|Somerset... 14,085) 17,369} 16,184] 17,375 
8,305) 42,394 43,256 39,598 ||Sullivan.. 1,626) 2,059 1,740 2,121 
,225| 80,158) 65,117 74,899 | |Susqueh’ na. 5,38 9,520 6,520 745 
. | 6,949) 9,03 489} | 4,434 11,645 5,442 12,567 
31,735) 6,607; 33,042 60 2,220 5,612 9 ,589 
1,958; 23,903 48,291 6,873} 17,728 9,212) 17,676 
919 1,811! 1,157 5,825 11,01 8,495 440 
12,713; 13,084) 15,632 50,829) 29,026] 52,878] 23,342 
1,982 108, 2,431 3,46 9,20 4,86: 9,34 
10,214 6,726 006 64,567; 42,643) 73,579) 36,079 
5.631) 9,141 429 2,548 5,27 3,26 5,321 
2,057; 15,561) 15,353 39,543) 30,228) 45,142] 29,233 
8,559' 12,081) 11,080 94 ee 
3, 579} 3,07 3,782 3,576 Totals. . .|2,169,128 1,888,774 2,353,788) 1,690,300 
71,343| 54,931) 80,585} 51,18 | | 
1938 (Governor)—James, FP 2,035,340; Jones, Dem., 1,756,192; Holmes, Soc., 12,635; Burnham, 


Omhold, Com., 


Proh., 6,838; 
1938 (U. 8. Senator) seta Rep., 2,086,931; Earle, Dem., etc., 


Valin, Peek 9,327; 

1936 (Bresident)—Lemke, 

,424, Colvin, Proh., 6,691. 

1934 ‘(Governor)—Earle, Dem., 
Proh., 13,521; Cush, Com., 5,584. 

1934 (U. S! Soteter) -Guttey,’ Dem., 


Tookey, Com., 1,530. 


Indust., 
—— PAST VOTE OF 
1872 gee ae Rep., 349,589; Greeley, Dem. 


212,041 

ite (Pres: “), Thien, sea oe ae Hayes, Rep., 
384,142; per, Greenback, 7, 

Hancock, Dem., 407,502; Garfield, 

44713; Weaver, Greenback, 20,648. 
Cleve land, Dem., 392,785: Blaine, 

15,283; Greenback, 16,992. 

a@, Dem, 446,633; Harrison, 


2 : ‘oh., 20,966: 
Pres.}, Cleveland, Dem., 452,264; Harrison, 
516,011; Weaver, Peoples’, 8,714; Proh., 


123. 
rs Pres.) Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist), 
1088 ( Nat’l] (Gold) Dem., 
728,300; Levering, Proh., 19) 274. 
Dem., 424,232; McKinley, Rep., 
ier ee 21.008; Debs, Soc., 4,831. 
35, 430; tit 


Union, 67,467; Thomas, Soc., 
1,476,467; Schnader, Rep., 

1,494,010; Reed, Rep., 
ib32" (President) —Thomas, Soc., 91,119; Upshaw, Proh., 


1,694,367; Felix, Soc., 20,155; Van 
14,375; Browder, Com., 4,060; Aiken, Soc. 
1,410,138; Holmes, Soc., 42,417; Ames, 
1,366,872; Maurer, Soc., 50,444; Wicks, 
11,319; Foster, Com., 5,658; Cox, Jobless, 


geht 
1908 (Pres.), n, Dem., 448,782; Taft, Rep., 
745,779; Ohiafin® Brh. 36,694: Debs, Soc., 33,913. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 395,637; led aes: 
273,360; Roosevelt, Prog., 444,894; 915. 
i: (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 521,784; Hughes, Rep., 
103,823; Hanly, Proh., 28, 5255 Soc., 2,638. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 03 , 202; Fiarding. Rep., 
1,218,215; "Watkins, Proh., ' 42, 612; Debs, Soc., 
70,021: Christensen, F.-Lab., 642, 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., i4o1 481; 
2; La _ Follette, "Prog, ée 
Proh., 9,779; 


13,035; Faris, 
Foster, Com., 2,735. 
1928 Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055,382; Smith, Dem., 
yew 7,586; Thomas, Soc., 18,647; Foster, Com., 


26. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,295,948; Hoover, 
1,453,540; Thomas, Soc., 91, 119; Upshaw, 
Proh., 11,319; Foster, Com., 5,658; Cox, Jobless, 
7125; Reynolds, Indust., 659. 


120, 087; Hughes, Rep., 


The eee Constitution of Pennsylvania was that of 1776, and was inspired by a 
Continental Congress. The convention, aa the presidency of Benjamin Franklin, was in session, 


in Philadelphia, erom July 15, to Sept. 


Tesolution of the 


ae 


iit 


eee hy 


‘ 


- Spee! “wry 


To ee Se ee a 


: 
i 
; 


z 


eT ae 


802. 
Nieto : 
) Rhode Island ‘f 
2 (Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) a3 PARSE ae 
1940 1936 “1940 1936 
i 
Counties pe ., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., Tiandan My 
‘ Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
ae Bristol nasser 5,949 5,275] 5,327 4,867|| Washington. 5,970 9,173 5,056] —-8, 764 
3 Kent: 232: < 14,312) - 14,755 13,238 13,5 ee ane ee 
Newport. . 10,457 9,958 9,499 9,358 Totals... hit bol 138,432) 165,238} 125,031 


Providence. :! 145,058] 99,271! _131,2,8! 88,492 


1938 (Governor)—Vanderbilt, Rep., 117,003; Quinn, Dem., 129,603; O’Hara, Square Deal, 12,696; 
Vanderbilt, Good Gov’t, 1,621; Kominsk- Com., 366. 

1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 19, 56u; Browder, Com., 411; Aiken, Soc.-Lab., 929. . 

1936 (U. S. Senator)—Green, Dem., 149,146: Metcalf, Rep., 136, 149; La Pointe, "Union, 21,945 

» 1936 (Governor)—Quinn, Dem., 160,776: Sisson, Rep., 137,369; Bishop, Soc., Lab., 998; Reil, ‘Com., 481. 


PAST VOTE OF RHODE ISLAND 


1872. (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 13,665; Greeley, Dem.| 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 24,839; Boosevaita 
and Lib., 5,329. Rep., 41,605; Swallow, Proh., 768; Debs, Soc., 956. 
‘1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 10,712; Hayes, Rep., | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., "24, 106; Taft, Rep., 
15,787; Cooper} Greenback, 60; Smith, Proh. 43,942; Chafin, Proh., 1,016; Debs, Soc., 1,365. 
-Ref., 68. 1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,’ 30,412; Taft, Rep., 
880. (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 10,779; Garfield, Rep., 27,703: Roosevelt, Prog., 16,878; Debs, Soc., 2,049. 
18,195; Weaver, Greenback, 236; Dow, Proh., 20.| 1916 (P res.), W Wilson, Dem., 40,394; Hughes, Rep., 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 12, 391; Blaine, Rep. i 44,858; Hanly, Proh., 470: Benson, Soc., 1,914. , 
19,030; St. John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, | 1920. (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 55,062; Harding, Rep., 
107,463; Watkins, Proh., 510; Debs, Soc., 4,351. — 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 17,530; Harrison, | 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 125,286; Davis, Dem., 
a Rep., 21,969; Fisk, Proh 1,251. 76,606; LaFollette, Progs., 7,628; Foster, Workers, 
ae 1892 (Pres.), ‘Cleveland, Dem., 24,336; Harrison, 280; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 268. Me 
Rep., eeie} Weaver, People’s, °228; Bidwell, | 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 118,973; Hoover, Rep., 
Fed Se brOhi,, 117,522; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 416; Foster, Com., 
Rr. - 1896 (Pies'), Narvant Dem. and People’s (Populist), 283. 
ee 14,459; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,166: Mc-| 1932 Maths ), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,604; Hoover, 
ear Kinley, Rep., 37,437; Levering, Proh eee i 9 Rep., 115,266; Thomas, Soc., Sf 138; Foster, Com., 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 19,812; McKinley, Rep., 546; Renibids, Soc. Lab., 433; Upshaw, Proh., 
Se anes Woolley, Proh., 1,529. 183. 


—o. 


South, Carolina vy 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) oy ae 


1940 1936 1940 1936) oni 


nae tee 
as 


re 
Counties Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon,|| Counties rane -, | Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, 
i. j Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Dem. Repiia 
36) 1,265 23||Hampton.... 
ea De Pe 89 3,298 35 es oc 
30 1,236 3||Jasper...... 
86 4,025 26 
13 1,542 5 
13 2,157 
91 501 43 
91 690 
82 
1,372 8,015 417 
2,280 2. ‘ 
30 2,155 11||Newberry... 
20 3,192 18}|Oconee..... 
54 1,260 lyarke 
6. 1,463} © _8||Pickens..... 
60 1,995 12 
1104; ob Baduda. ... - se 
110 889 28 
1,304 
20} 1,005 13}|Union. ..... 
88 4,194 25 
155 ete Gh Pk On 
562 Klum _ | ______f_ 
39! 3,064 19 97,129] 4,478] 113,791) 1,646 


noe the Cel Be CR ey Posies w 7 
e€ Republican vote for Presiden was sp ween the Tolber 
n bright peeuion (693). : faction cana) aud 


Syl: PAST VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


(Pres.), Grant, Rep., 72,290; Greeley, Dem. | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 52,56 
re ins : Rea nee a Bebs. Boe. ae 3; Roosevelt, Re! be 
: en, Dem., ayes, Rep., Tes ryan, Dem., 62,2 
80" ( Pre ee k, Di 112,312; Garfield, 1912 Ce ee We Sea 
es. ancoc em., Garfie Tes ilson, Dem,, 48,357; 
Reps . 58,071; Weaver, Greenback. 566 536; Roosevelt, Prog., 1,293; Debs, jagnittyg em 
1884 ee Gleveland, Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep., 1914 (w. 8. Sen.) Dem., 32,950; Soc. 
res son, Dem., 6 E 
' Cleveland, Dem., 65,825; Harrison, ane ocak Soc., 135. tees Huge ie } 
2 res.), Cox, Dem. ah 
Pres. i ‘ Slevelana. aes. 54, Sptien Harrison, 02 1244; Debs, Soc., 26.” singled Harding.) Hep 
; Weaver, People’s, 2, 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 49,008; ‘id 
: yan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 1,123; LaFollette, Progs., . 20. Ree 
fe Paliner,” Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 824; McKin- 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 62,700; Anti-S 
2,670; Hoover, 
900, (P (eres.3, Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep., | 1932 (Pres. yy Ree, sae Hane a Osa 
3 Rep., 1,978; Thomas, Soc., 82. °° 


—— 


Election Returns—South Dakota 


803 


ina Se peal ae 
South Dakota 


(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 


1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., (Landon, 
Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 
Aurora, 1,885 1,408 1,801 1,082 
Beadle..... 5,253 4,356 5,843 2,965 
Bennett, 860 915 80. 530 
BonHomme] 2,463 3,046 3,015 2,322 
Brookings. . 2,437 4,184 3,161 3,899 
Brown... .. 7,957 6,653 9,077 4,502 
Re 1,835 1,352 2,274 982 
395 491 410 368 
1,384 2,145 1,710 1,723 
416 1,733 736 1238 
3,306 2,995 4,628 205 
1,624 2,622 2,036 1,883 
2,270 2,463 3,070 1,692 
3,664 4,320 4,256 3,005 
1,328 1,709 1,781 1,408 
1,278 1,984 1,519 1,409 
4,230 3,659 4,983 2,512 
3,297 3,277 3,335 2,113 
1,156 2,304 1,440 1,595 
1,081 1,396 1,221 1,012 
1,036 1,977 1,685 1,418 
1,444 2,340 2,030 1,818 
1,405 2,420 1,927 1,876 
,199 1,431 1,404 1,111 
2,033 2,982 2,100 1,847 
2,035 2,478 2,603 1,862 
707 1,129 948 933 
1,282 2,279 1,622 1,857 
1,608 2,002 1,720 1,289 
1,216 1,408 1,530 ,090 
ine 679 756 815 524 
Hughes... . 363 1,979 1,656 1,547 
‘Hutchinson 1,103 5,061 510 2,802 
Hyde...... 697 1,016 683 795 
Jackson 4 35 620 593 481 
Jerauld .. i 919 1,576 1,343 1,075 
Jones...... 508 832 620 608 


1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., , Willkie, | Roos., ,Landon, 
Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Kingsbury.. 1,491 3,565 2,037 2,812 
NG... 5:59 1/889 4,179 | 2'525 | 3/183 
Lawrence...{ ,3,515 5,288 3,80 4,974 
Lincoln... . 2,048 4,081 2,541 2,917 
Lyman..... 1,105 1,409 1,323 1,090 
Marshall... 1,972 1,989 2,220 1,146 
MeCook... 1,697 3,311 ,036 2,117 
MePherson 826 2,839 1,556 1,921 
Meade..... 1,931 2,560 2,304 2,064 
1,032 808 7il 
3 2,095 2,051 1,377 
16,664 13,174 12,416 
2,749 366 1,992, 
6,612 5,557 4,542 
1,787 1,940 1,408 
1,275 1,338 914 
3,501 3,820 1,934 
1,732 1,929 1,176 
1,09. 3,569 2,069 
2,975 629 495 
69 636 658 
840 2,718 1,693 
1,250 2,92 3,214 
2,419 3,520 1,845 
4,644 2,212 420 
65 PoaT 87 Dt 
Washaba’gh] “374 358 
Washington 302 335 / 
Yankton... 3,064 4,179 
Ziebach. . -: 685 691 ra ae 
Unorg’ nized 
Counties: a 3 622 
Aptagtrong 4) 5... < 5 slo enn epee 234 158 
Totals...| 130,929 | 176,405 |160,137 | 125,977 


1938 (Governor)—Bushfield, Rep., 149,362; Fosheim, Dem., 127,485. 
1938 (U. S. Senator)—Gurney, Rep., 146,813; Berry, Dem., 133,064. 


PAST VOTE OF 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 9,081; Harrison, 
Rep., 34,888; Weaver, People’s, 26,544. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
41,225; McKinley, Rep., 41,042. ¢ 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 39,544; McKinley, Rep., 
54,530; Woolley, Proh., 1,542; Debs, Soc., 169. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21,969; 

72,083; Swallow, Proh., 2,965; Debs, Soc., 3,138 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 40,226; Taft, Rep., 
67,536; Chafin, Proh.. 4,039; Debs, Soc., 2,846. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,., 48,942; Roosevelt, 

Prog., 58,811; Debs, Soc., 4,662. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


64,217; 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 35 
110,692; Watkins, Proh., 900; F.-Lab., 34,707. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 101,299; LaFollette, 

Progs., 75,355; Davis, Dem., 27,214 


sevelt, Rep., pir Sati A Hoover, Rep., 157,660; Smith, Dem., 


; Thomas, Soc., 443; Foster, Com., 232; 
Farm.-Lab., 927. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 183,515; Hoover, 
Rep., 99,212; Harvey, Lib., 3,333; Thomas, Soc., 
1,551; Upshaw, Proh,, 463; Foster, Com., 364. 


Socialist Party Convention of 1940 


The Socialist Party of the Uni States held its , economies, inflation and war.’ 
nhs ied | was a resolution pledeed to keep the United States 


annual conyention in Washington, D. C. (April 
5-8, 1940) with 210 accredited delegates in at- 
tendance. The convention nominated for the 
fourth time for president, Norman C. Thomas, and 
gave him as a running mate, Maynard C. Krueger, 
Professor of Economics at the University o: 
Chicago. 

The convention adopted a platform advocating 
immediate socialization of ustries, monopolies, 
railroads and natural resources which are ex- 
ploited without regard to publie welfare. The 
platform was described as ‘‘the only program 
capable of solving the economic plight of America’’ 
and ‘‘the only valid alternative to armament 


Communist Party National Convention 


The Communist Party held its national con- 
vention in New York City (May 31-June 2, 1940) 
and nominated Earl Browder, 49, for the presi- 
and James W. Ford, 46, for the vice 
presidency. Browder, born in Kansas, is ener! 

rison and fine of $2,000 fo: 
ord is a Negro and former chee 
ted Co! nil 


national ticket in 1936. 
Browder outlined the party platform 26 pposi- 
ion to the Roosevelt armament plan, added social 
gislation. aid for farmers, equality for Negroes, 


Coupled with it 


out of the war in Europe. 

The platform declared that neither of the old 
parties offered an adequate remedy for a solution 
of the nation’s ills and declared that “‘the best of 
what goes by the name of New Deal,”’ its social 
welfare objectives, were first demanded by the 
Socialist party. 

The convention adopted a nine point program in 
opposition to war and approved a resolution de-— 
nouncing foreign dictatorships. A proposal that 
the United States giye economic assistance to the 
Allies was defeated by a vote of 159 to 28, 


a firm stand against American involvement in the 
European war, complete freedom of constitutional 
rights, rousing of the masses against anti-union 
and criminatory legislation, ea attacks 
po dabex oe aliens, and passage of the anti- 
ynehing law. 

The convention was held in Madison Square 
Garden and was attended by 2,000 delegates. 
Speeches of the convention were broadcast by - 
three national radio chains with the explanation 
that they were compelled by the Federal Radio 
Law to give equal facilities to all qualified political 


parties. 


804 


1940 ; 1936 


Roos., |Landon, 
Dem. 


“Willkie, 


‘Counties 
Coun Rep 


Roos., 
Dem. 


Election Returns—Tennessee 
Tennessee 


(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) » k pre a | 
; 1940 oc 196 


ry 


3 


Willkie, Roos., |Landon, % 


Roos., 
yh? Rep. Dem. Rep. 


em. 


Counties 


: Anderson. ..} 


Crockett. sy 
Cumberland. 
Davidson...| 


9. 12,702 
| 213 


317 


6,279 


As rm 


; Es 8 (U. S. Senator)—Stewart, Dem., 
aoe (Oe aepator Bae Soc., 


2,516 
Grant, Rep., 84,930; Greeley, Dem. 
218 


,, 94,218, 
6 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 133,166; Hayes, Rep., 
96 


res.), Hancock, Dem., 130,381; Garfield, 
98,760; Weaver, Greenback, 5,465; Dow, 
43 


Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,324; Blaine, 
2a Goss. St. John, Proh., 1,176; Butler, 
956. 


Socialist Labor pert , at its 20th national 
mtion in New York City (April 28-29, 1940), 
inated John W. Aiken, a wood finisher of 
ea, Mass., for the presidency, and Aaron M. 
1 Saforg nge, a teacher in the New York City schools 
for the vice piaigeney- The convention adopte 

a party platform, urging the workers of the 


\ 


0 (President)—Babson, Proh., 1,532; Thomas, Soc., 423. 
8 (Governor)—Cooper, Dem., 210,567; Baker, Rep., 83,031. 
OvErOn) B 194,028; Fowler, Rep., 72,098; Neal, Ind., 9,106. 
685; Calvin, Proh., 632; Browder, Com., : 
U. S. Senator)—Bachman, Dem., 273,298; Maddox, Rep., 69,753; Neal, Ind., 14,617; Kester, 


PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE 


Socialist Labor Party Convention of 1940 


348,267 | 167,564 |327,083 


Totals... 


319; Lemke, Union, 69 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roosevelt 
Rep., 105, 369; Swallow, Proh., 1,906: Debs, 
Soc., 1,354. Pt? 

1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 135,608; Taft, Rep 
118,324; Chafin, Proh., 300; Debs, Soc., 1,870 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem,. 130,335; Taft, Rep 
59,444; Roosevelt, Prog., 53,725; Debs, Soc., 3,492. 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 153,282; Hughes, 
Rep., 116,223; Hanly, Proh., 147; Benson, Soc. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 206,558; Harding, Rep., 
219,829; Debs, Soc., 2,239. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Re 
tps: LaFollette, Progs., 10,656; Faris, Proh: 


1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 195,388; Smith, Dem 
167,343; Thomas, Soc., 631; Foster, Com., 111. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 
Rep., 126,806; Upshaw, Proh., 
Soc., 1,786; Foster, Com., 234. 


country to vote the Socialist Labor Party 
power to the end that the resources of the nat: 

be converted to the interests of the whole peopl 
A total of 32 State organizations were represente 
at the convention, which celebrated the 50th ann 
versary of the Socialist Labor party. 


en ee eee Oe a ee eee eS = 


B Election Returns—Texas_ - 805 
a - 
Texas 2 
/ (Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial) ; 
Roos., , Willkie, | Roos., | Willkie, Roos., | Willkie, 
Counties Dem. Rep. Counties | Dem, Rep. Counties Dem. REp. “ 
688 Glasscock. .... 269) 1||Motley....... 938 103 a 
26 Goliad........ 708 613)| Nacogdoches. . 4,988) 440 
369 Gonzales. ..... 3,048 757||Navarro...... 7,665 721 g 
141 Gray 4,315 1,215||Newton...... 1,716 173 q 
276 Grayson...... 12,527 1,342 |Nolan. 3,322 463 F 
86 Gregg........ 9,331 1,640 |Nueces....... 9,678 3,057 t 
405 Grimes....... 2,154 Ochiltree... .. 1,213 294 rr 
1,400 a 2,181 2,708 |Oldham...... 416 82 . 
330 Hale. 3,407 6 : 3,011 358 Et 
435 Hall... * 2,216) 3,599 506 a 
490 Hamilton : 2,263) 3,135 188 5 
’ 138 Hansford..... 725 3,617 562 a 
1,756) 948 Hardeman.... 2,452 1,188 370 BS 
,043 Hardin % 2,997 1,569) 317 et, 
18,268 Harris........ 73,520 2,642 280 “ 
Harrison. ..... 4/51 7,203] 2,285 Siam 
Hartley....... 901 18 x 
087 596 Haskell....... 2,914 1,080 251 4 
6,934) 1,097 Hays. . 2,370 1,779 382 _ 
3,781) 799 Hemphill. . 868 520 8 " 
4,151' 617 Henderson... . 4,111 361 123 .e 
2 3 7,467 3,980 541 a 
| 6/002 1/305 247 ae 
] 2,382 1,484 395 
: 1,325 408 
: 4,965) 3,364 284.“ 
: 3,579) 1,510 ts 
4,333) 3,087 926 4 
426) 7911 é 
8,120 1,624 161 
3,019) 1,101 San Augustine’ 1,325 119 
536 74 San Jacinto... 764 119 r 
2,046 305 San Patricio. . 2,964 981 
1,506 296 > 
,168 
: 374 
S = 19,694 
335 Jim Hoge..... 810 
| 2,120 
; 5,531 
3,688) 
1,987 
5,125) 
420) 
38 
705 
1,634 
1,113 
264 
418 
1,504 1,631 
Bis) 1,699 
38 7,673 
3,241 
40; Lampasas. .... - 2,006 
425) (apie se. 5 o. 716 
16,574 Lavaca oN 
360)/Lee.......... 
2 ay on ee eee 
190 ‘Liberty 
873 Limestone 
1,735 Lipscomb 
2. Liveoak 
474 Dano... s..... 
213 Lo 
201 Lubbock. 
1,077; Lynn. ....=..- 
451 Madison 
175,:Marion....... 
692 Martin....... 
3,764 Mason....... , 
646 |Matagorda 
961 |Maverick 
792 |MeCulloch. 
2,424 |McLennan. 
199 MeMullen.. 
Medina....... 
1 M ‘d 
746 Midland 
183 Milam........ 
481 Mills.. 
235 Mitcheil.. 
198 Montague. 3 
2,452 Montgomery. ie 3,347 
209 Moore..:..... 95 
3,105 iearris eee fe 1,752 


1938 (Governor)—O’Daniel, Dem., 473,526; Boynton, Rep., 10,940; Miller, Soc., 398; Brooks., Com., 424. 


1936 (U. S. Senator)—Sheppard, Dem., 774,975; Watson, Rep., 59,491; Gertrude Wilson. Inc., 1,836; 
Starr, Ind., 958. 


Election Returns—Texas; Utah; Vermont 


PAST VOTE OF TEXAS 


ae , 
" 1872 | ‘\(Pres.), Grant, Rep., 47,406; Greeley, Dem. 65,666; Chafin, Proh., 1,634; Debs, Soc., 4 870. 
rat x ,500. 


and Lib., : 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,489; Taft, Rep., 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 104,755; Hayes, Rep., ger bent Roosevelt, Prog., 28, 530; Debs, Soc., 


44,800. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 156,428; Garfield, 1086" pony Wilson, Dem., 286,514; Hughes, bea 
3 Rep., 57,893; Weaver, Greenback, 27,405. 64,919; Hanly, Proh., 1,985; Benson, Soc., 963, 
4 1884 Ypres. ), Cleveland, Dem., 225,309; Blaine, 1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 288,767; ae Rep, 
a Rep., 93,141; St. John, Proh., "3.534. 114,269; Debs, Soc., 8,121; Rep. (Black and Tan), 
1888 Fbiee Cleveland, Dem., 234, ene Harrison, 27,247; Amer. Party, 47,968. 
i Rep., 88, 280: Streeter, Us Lab., 29, 459. 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 484,605; Coolidge, 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136, 594- Harrison, Rep., 130, 023; LaFollette, Prog., 42,881. 
Rep., 99,851; Weaver, People’s, 23,730 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 367,036; Smith, Dem.,, 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 341,032; Thomas. Soc., 722: Foster, Com., 209. 
361,224: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,853; | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 760,348; Hoover, 
McKinley, Rep., 158,894; neve ting, Proh., es 722, Rep., 97,959; Thomas, Soc., 4, 450; "Harvey, Lib., 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan,’ Dem., 267,432; McKinley, 324: ‘Foster, Com., 207; Jackson Party, 


Rf ‘Rep.. 130,641; Woolley, Proh., 2,644 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 734,485; Landon, 
1904 (Pres. we Parker, ae 167, 200: Roosevelt. Rep., 103, 874; Lemke, Union, 3, 281; Thomas, 
Rep.. 51,242; Debs, ‘Soc., 2,791. Soc., 1, 075; Colvin, Proh., 514; Browder, Com., 
- 1908 (Pres. ys Bryan, Dem., 217,302; Taft, Rep., 253. 
ce 
ey Utah 
g f (Presidential vote. 1940, unofficial; 1936) 
ti 1940 1936 1940 1936 
Ai Counties | Roos.,|Willkie,| Roos,, Landon, ||| Counties | Roos., |Willkie,| Roos., Landon, — 
Nas Dem. | Rep. Dem, Rep. Dem.{ Rep. Dem. Rep, 
ial! Cb a a re | Se a en a aa nee 
ri Be eave 1,297 1,101 1,337 913 || Rich. x 476 447 486 388 ii 
4,740 3,248 5,001 2,186 || Salt Lake. 67,318| 35,427 62,321 23,819 5 
7,868} 5,184 8,606 3,258 || San Juan.. 515 528 520. 432 ; 
5,180 2,242 5,040 1,348 |{ Sanpete. 3,545 3,759 3,945 2,738 
60 128 Sevier.... 2,521 2,703 2,812 1,899 
,865 2,840 3,920 1,841 || Summit. 2,218 1,730 2,344 1,422 
1,982 1,323 1,970 1,070 || Tooele.....| 2,625 1,476 2,361 1,029 
,901 i 1,909 Uintah 1,773 1,624 8 1,193 
814 1,055 928 842 || Utah...... 15,240 8,729 14,387 ek 
446 432 521 272 || Wasatch. . 15 5 1,299 1,029 
1,915| 2,060 1,844 1,396 Washington 1,993 1,637 2,005 1,145 
2,112 1,408 2,313 1,027 || Wayne. 500 381 §22 329 
339 675 381 519 || Weber..... 18,206] 7,964 17,594 4,989 
2,302 1,955! 2,314 _ 1,466 | — | 
699 575 738 483 Totals.. .,154 514 93,251 150,246 64,555 
462| 446 610} 339 | ' 


1938 (U S. Senator)—Thomas, Dem., "102,35 353; Harris, ro he 81,071 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 432° Browder, Com., 280; "Lemke, Union, 1,121; Proh., 43. 
PAST VOTE OF UTAH : 

* 1996 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s, 64,607; | 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 84,025; Hughes, Rep., - 
Palmer, Dem., 21; McKinley, Rep., 13,491. 54,137; Hanly, Proh., 149: Benson, Soc., 4,460. 
+ 1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., '45,006; McKinley, | 1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 56, 639; Harding, Rep., 
_ _Rep., 47,089; Wooley, Proh., 209; Debs, Soc., 720. 81,555; Debs, Soc., 3, 159; F.-Lab., 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 33, 413; Roosevelt, | 1924 (Pres.) Coolidge, Rep., 77, 3277: ate Dem,, — 
Rep., 62,446; Debs, Soc., 5,767 47,001; LaFollette, Prog. i 33, 662. 
e 1904 (Gov.), Dem., 38,047; Rep., "50, 837. cee (Eres). Hoover, Rep., 94, 618; Smith, Dem., 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, ‘Dem., 42, 601; Taft, Rep., 985: Thomas, Soc., 954: Foster. Com., 47. 


- 61,028; Debs. Soc.,’ 4,895. 1932" (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 116,750; Hoover, ag 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36,579; Taft, Rep., Se ee 84,795; Thomas, Soc., 4,087; Foster, Com., © ~ 


42, 100; ‘Roosevelt, Prog., 28,174; Soc., 9,023. 


Vermont zs 
‘ (Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 
ree SIA Tne 1940 1 1936 1940 1936 


Roos., | Willkie; | Roos., |Landon,|} Counties | Roos., | Willkie,| Roos., [Landon, _ 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. tay 


2,607 4,494 2,646 5,161|| Orange. 
4,305 5,841 4,166 5,515 || Orleans . 


0 31444. 5,790! 3,342] 6,054||Rutland.. . - 8,800 ian 9)543 
»: “ena 11,057 7,918] 10,962]  7,757|| Washington 7,724 8418 8,073 
te ae i ee 
im ble , y , , Or... 
ricyend tele 997 714| 852 712 679104! 5,084) 9489 
_ Lamoille... 1,463 s 2,568 1.2791 2,846 Paes: 64,244 78,335! 62,124) 81,023 _ 


| 1938 (Governor)—Aiken, Rep., 75, 098; Martin, Dem., 37,4 

1938 (U. S. Senator)—Gibson, ‘Rep: 73, 990; McGrath, ban ” 38, 673. al 

j 1936 ¢ fe erodes, Com., 405. Ma 35" 

ian. ‘ PAST VOTE OF VERMONT ‘ 

487 res. Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,927; ; 1904 (Pres!), Parker, Dem., 9, ; 

Grant, Rep.. 41,481; O’Conor. Lab. Ref., '593:| 40,459; Swallow, Proh., ce spon, egret: Rep.. 

1876 '(Pres.), ‘Tilden, Dem., 20,350; Hayes, Rep., | 1908 (Pres. 11,496; Taft, ep c 
5 8 +> 


830 ae ), Hancock, Dem., 19, a Garfield, 15,334; 

‘Rep., 45,567; Weaver, Greenback, 1,215. .132': Dobe aoe ays 

1884 (Pres,), Cleveland, Dem., ik "331, Blaine, .739; Hughes, "Reps 

Rep., 39,514; St. John, Proh.,, 52. bs, Soc. . 801. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem, is. 785; Harrison, : Cox, Dem., 20, $19; Harding, Rep., 

__Rep., 45, 192: Fisk, Proh., 460. 74, 

1892 (Pres.), ‘Cleveland, nay 16,325; Harrison, 
Re ve ST; ise Weaver, People’ 8, 44, 

1896 res Bryan, Dem., 10,607; Palmer, KA 

wh) 1900. (Pres), BE Rep., 50,991, ere 

bs Pay res Bryan, Dem., 12,849; McKi 
“Rep., 42,569; pales Proh., 388. ae 


Election Returns—Virginia 807 
Virginia 
(Presidential vote, 1940, uno‘ficial; 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., ;Willkie,| Roos., Landon Counties | Roos., Willkie,| Roos., ,Landon, 
: Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. — 
Accomac. . . 1,476 882] 1,588 670|| No'th’berl’d 712 386 618 
Albemarle. . 15648 804] 1/825 635|| Nottoway... 1,290 373| 1,297 360 
Alleghany. . 2/153 1,164] 2:013 1,319]| Orange....:| ” 1/283 464| 1227 402 
Amelia, 2 753 239|| Page....... 1,596] 1,630] 1,88 1,551 
Amherst 2,048 292 1,734 236|| Patrick . 1,479 4 1,588 
aoe 1,144 215 1,375 204|| Pitts'lvania. 3,710 728 3,694 556 
Arlington. 5.440} 4,365) 4,971 2,825|| Powhatan. . 510 157 438 158 
Augusta.. 2,774 1,768} 2,872 1,668]| Prince Ed. | 1,110 313| 1,153 253 
ee 630 527 614 514|| Prince Geo 766 156 713 128 
Bedford 2,535 791 2,276 619]| Pr’ess Anne 1,689 445 1,925 436 
Bland... ._: 753 693 778 642]| Pr. Will'm.. 1.435 500] ‘1,512 457 
Botetourt. . 1:3 1,085} 1,544 1,343]| Pulaski... . 2,226 1,023 2,337 1,180 
Brunswick. 1,288) 1,303 60/| Rapp‘ha’ck 588 225 686 241 
Buchanan. . 2 1,291 1,886 808/}| Richmond. . 475 257 451 |. 217 
Bucki’g’m. . 829 289 945 273|| Roanoke. .. 3,539 2,302 3,422 2,105 
Campbell... 2,358 456| 1,987 370|| Rockbridge 1,618 902} 1,635 868 
Caroline... 1,136 5 1,104 258)| Rock’gham 2,569 2,922 2,916 2,834 
Carro! 1,546 1,835 2,122 3,245 Fepsell.. Bi 3,109 2'080 3,143 1,599 
Charles C'y. 238 79{| Scott...... 2.474 2,982 2,122 2,046 
Charlotte 1,467 251, 1,727 190 Bbenandosh 2,450 3,527 2,861 3,152 
Chesterf’ld 54 879 5 621|| Smyth..... 2;420 2'134 2,337 2,067 
Clarke. ... . 1,043 333 940 198}/ So'th'mton 1,508 1,673 
fiicct 653 395)| Spots’lv'nia 785 365 83 
Culpeper 1,208 579 1,266 551 ord. . 803 463 651 596 
Cumber!'d,. 157 476 136}| Surry...... 658 120 715 87 
Dickenson... 2,551 1,785|- 2,683 1,146}| Sussex. .... 737 164 880 126 
Dinwiddie. . 1,129 264 1,343 127|| Tazewell. 3,108 2,356 2,992 1,981 
Eliz’th C’y. 2'337 652 1,925 597/| Warren.... 1,338 49] 1,174 426 
Essex 7 4 527 1 Warwick. 1.065 05 8 200 
ees 3,263 2,371 2,913 1,584/| Washingt’n 31245 2.697 2,595 2,047 
pa ; 639 | ore Wee. ‘S45 57) 5,399 2,057 
. ise. . 7 r 
a (ans haley Lai 217|| Wythe... $338) 1.48 atosa | 31781 
ina 2,037 925 2,285 975 OFK. iee'e "737 "177 729 
Frederick... 1,631 773 1,386 665 a Se ee 
Giles... .... 1.716 1,024 1,547 1,047 Totais.. 160,198 82,895 161,083 76,366 
Gloucester... 937 241 1,012 281 
Goochland . 820 180 638 228 Cities ; 
Grayson... . 2,703} 2,806) 3,005 3,343] Alexandria . 4,004, 1,802} 3,381 | / 1,225 
Greene... - 363 282 341 321)! Bristol... .- 11465 423) 1364 311 
Green'sville. 843 152 884 Buena Vista 280 113 363 177 
Halifax. ... 3,441 373} 4331 3021! Ch'i'tt’sville 1,759 743] 1,393 335 
Hanover . 1,347 364| 1,397 327|| Clift’n Free 1,179 353 1,199 343 
Henrico 3/993)  2,005| 3,610 1,285|| Danville. . . 3/324 787 : 549 
Henry..... 1795 474 790 Fred'cks’b'g 1,037 522 411 
54 628 515 522!) Hampton... 215 7 
Isle of Wiht 1,138 208| 1,025 207|| Harris’nb'g 1,462 1,000} —-1,390 894 
James City 06 146 0 70!) Hopewell... 9 308| 1,309 332 
i rge 515 167 469 295 Lynehburg 4,656 1,966} 3,697 1,373 
"g and Q’n 365 124 372 124)! Martinsville 980 94 255 
K’g Will'm. 897 235 696 211)! N'p’rt News 907 6 4,021 919 
ae 711 317 689 322 olk. . 10,783 3,485| 10,561 3,229 
Mae. 53.2 4,180 2,623; £120 2,066 || Petersburg . 2'193 604 2,192 
Loudoun. . . 2156 1'061| 2-287 867 |! Portsmo’th. 5,053 675| 5,617 861 
Louisa... .. 896 573| 1,100 486/| Radford... . 793 417 650 421 
Lunenburg . 1,213 144, 1,291 77|| Richmond. . 19,332 6,031] 18,784 4,478 
Madison... 692 804 662]! Roanoke 6,942 ,553| 7,087 3,363 
athe 349 622 452/| So. Norfolk 9 1 823 172 
Mecklenb’g.| 2,402 303} 2.730 202/| Staunton... 1,042 687| 1,091 568 
Middlesex. . 586 125 653 123]! suffolk... .. 1,215 383] ‘1,360 281 
Montgom’ 2,168 1,890, 1,832 | © 1.852]/ Wilmsburg 367 168 382 96 
Nansem’n 1,408 129; 1,478 175|| Winchester. 1,114 945 1,096 743 
Nelson... .. 1,291 330| 1,204 3701) Total (ee ee 
New Hent.. 286 133. 307 120 otals 75,763 26,468 73,897 | 21,970 
Norfolk... 3,821 639} 3,734 652 Cities —— + 
N’th'm’ton. 866 359 975 277\| Co’s & Cit’s 235,961 109,363 234,980 | 98,366 


- 1940 (President)—Babson, Pro., 882; Thomas, Soc., 282; Aiken, Labor, 48; Browder, Com., 71. 
1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 313; Lemke, Union, 233; Colvin, Proh., 594; Browder, Com., 98. 


PAST VOTE OF VIRGINIA ; \\ 


eeley, Dem. and Lib., 91,654; Grant, | 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,548; Roosevelt, Rep., 
Wie g 25408, OF Connor, Lam, eo | hf bag, cvalam, Bron LAR, Debt Boe. 
m., ‘ayes, “ res.), Bryan, > : 
we ee ey feces 128,568: tea 1912 Ke Sao aiileant eones Hoe. Sent Rep, 
j res son, Fi 
ei Reps G20. ¥Ot the Hancock votes, 96,912 were | 23,288: Roosevelt, Prog., 21,777; Debs, Soc., 820, 
ee by & he Regulars, and 31,674 by the Read-| 1916 (Pres). Wilson, Dem., 102,824; Hughes, Rep, - 
Suster 49,356: Hanly, Proh., 783; Benson, Soc., 1,060. 
1884 a Ceres.) Cleveland, Dem., 145,497; Blaine, | 1920" (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 141,670; Harding, Rep. 


Rep., 139,356; St. John, Proh., 138. 87,456; Watkins, Proh., 826; Debs, Soc., 807: 
® ja land, Dem 151,979; Harrison, Christensen, Scher ~Lab., 
1888 (Pres), e Fisk, Proh., 1, 682. 1924 (Pres.), ofa: 40539, 197; Coolidge, 


1892 (bien) Clevel land, Dem.,’ 163,977; Harrison, Rep., 73,359; PaVollette, Progs., 10,379; Johns, 
ies, 12,275; Bidwell,! Soc.“Lab., 191. 

Bey oe aa 1998 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 164,609; Smith, Dem., 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), | 140,146: ‘Thomas, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 
154,985; pounet Nat’l (Gold). Dem., 2,127; 180: Foster, Com.. 173. s 

scuetiniey Rep., 135,388; Levering, Proh., 21344. | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 203, 919; Poover, 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 146,080; McKinley, Rep.,| Rep., 89,637; Thomas, Soc., a," Upshaw, 
115,865; Woo ey, Proh., 2,150;. Debs, Soc., 145, Proh., 1,843; Foster, Com., 86; en, d., 


pa) ee ee 


-¥ 
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Election Returns—Washington © 


(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 


Willkie, any a Pe ale Counties Roos, Willkie, | Roos., |Landon, 


Lincoln . 
Mason. 
Okanog: 


Pacific. i 
Pend Oreille 


7,753 
17,200 
3,40 5,04 1 1 ; 
2,129 Totals. ..| 458,356 | 319,189 | 459,579 
9,228 5 


President)—Lemke, Union, 17,463; Thomas, Soc. 
041; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 362; Pellsy, Christian, 1,598. 
re 


PAST VOTE OF WASHINGTON 


1 
3 ? 
- 892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 29,844; Harrison, 167,244; Hanly, Proh., 6,868; Benson, Soc., 22,800. - 
Rep., 36,460; Weaver, People’s, 19,105; Bidwell, | 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 84,298; Harding, Rep., 
553. 39,153: Bryan, Dem 223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc., 8,913; 
Oe y #3 (39s , , “J Christensen, Farm-Lab., 177,246. : il 
at IER lel eld ome at 1924 (Pres;), Coolidge, Rep., 220,224; LaFollette, 
.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rep., Rose. Macnee res peaegtcieent i ei ere A 8 iL) tial 
57,456; Woolley, Proh., 2,363; Debs, Soc., 2,006. eer nea Johns, Soc-Lab., 1,004; Foster, 
OF nae tte 1g 8008: Roosevelt, Rep. | 1998 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 335,884; Smith, Dem... 


gee Dee wena paar eee 56,7712; Thomas, Soc., 2,614; - Reynolds, Soc. 


res.), B 
106,062; Chafin, Proh., 4,700; Debs, Soc., 14,177.| _ Lab., 4,068; Foster, Com., 1,541. 
.'(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 86,840; Taft, Rep., | 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 353,260; Hoover, — 
W445; Roosevelt, Prog.. 113,698; Debs, Soc., Rep., 208,645; Harvey, Lib., 30,308; Thomas, 
_ 40,134. Soc., 17,080; Foster, Com., 2,972; Upshaw, Proh., 
(916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rep., 1,540; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,009. d 


In 1852 Washington was organized as a separate territory and in 1872 the last dispute over its northe: 
undary line, known as the ‘‘fifty-four-forty or fight’’ controversy, which started back in 1859 (precip: 
by the death of a British pig in the potato patch of an American settler on the island of San 
n), Was amicably decided in favor of Uncle Sam through the arbitration of the German emperor. 
uring the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries the region was explored by Capt. Robert 
y, Capt. George Vancouver, Lewis and Clark, and others. Its settlement by the whites dates from 
|, when David Thompson established for the North West Fur Company a post on the Spokane Riv or 
e present city of Spokane, and members of Astor’s fur company built a post on the Okanogan ~ 
seven years later Fort Walla Walla was erected on the present site of Wallula. : 
ovember 11, 1889, Washington, the northwest corner of the Union, named after its first presi- 
as admitted to statehood and Elisha P. Ferry was elected the first governor. 
the Legislature consists of a Senate of 46 members elected for four years, half of the number retiring 
Ah PROERTS) and a House of Representatives of 99 members elected for two years. The State contains n 
ounties. | } 
The voters of Seattle (March 8, 1938) elected Arthur B. Langlie Mayor over Lieut. Goy, Victor A. 
yers. Langlie ran as the ‘“‘good-government’’ candidate and Mr. Myers was backed by the Committee 
election 


eant a1 
nt for all the people of the city. 


Gingko Petrified Forest in Washington 


met 
dens of the bygone, set with colossal trees, | Lakes district of this country, plus ee 
heir tropic verdure in the onrush of lava} | and semi-tropical varieties. 3) DME Da 
only the skeletons of those giant trees, The Gingko for which the forest 
crumbling laya rock and soil in the | Oriental tree, a silver apricot, gr 
eAp the Colutobia River. last century only in the sacred 
Some ten to thirty million years ago those mam- Mh Ra 
oth trees were swept along in a Columbia Basin 
stifling them in its molten mass. Ten 
1 flows of lava, laid upon the skeleton of 


rind, rain, and river action. Now close to the 


a= 


surface are marvelous opal logs, showing the exact 


Election Returns—West Virginia 809 
Ia ee se ES 
West Virginia 


; 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial: 1936) > a 
a a ee 
aL. ae 1936 1940 1936 4 
Counties} Roos., ; Willkie, | Roos., |Landon, Counties; Roos | Willkie a 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. K Dene SE 4 
Barbour... 5,190} 4,661] 5,284 | 3,875 ||Mononealia 12,940]  10,367| 13.677. a 
< 8,658} 6,562} 8,336 | 6,585 ||Monroe....| * 3:147/ -3'279| “3'415 | S'5aa é 
7,904 4,118| 7,697 3.477 ||Morgan.._. 1/293 2,563] 1/620 | 21555 
5200 3,609] 5,667 3,709 ||MeDowell.. 24,449} 13/906] 25,471 | 9/975 
6,477 4'004| 5,955 3,485 |/Nicholas. .. 5,323 4,299] 5,872 | 3/964 
; 28,525] 20,865] 27,319 | 19:003 |/Onio.....°: 21,785} 18,091] 22'899 | 13°743 
3,103} 2,021] 3,369 | 1733 ||Pendieton:: 2,710 1,978] 2/63 1,800 
3,485 2'881| 3.387 2,513 ||Pleasants... 1,780 1,896} 1:90 1)820 
1,504 3/293| 1.716 3,023 |/Pocahontas. 31604 2,889] 4118 | 2/850 
22/256| 10,/307/ 23,864 8,942 ||Preston.... 4:730 8,213} 5,410 | 7.553 
3,276] 2,067; 3,433 | 1/858 ||Putnam...- 4,888 4,268} 4:756 | 3,938 
857 3,195| 995 2,923 ||Raleigh.. |: 23,105} 11,752] 22'840 | 9.001 
10,164 6,451| 10,738 5.881 |/Randolph. | 8,512 4,196] 81109 | 3,711 
3/277 1,751] 3,792 1,512 ||Ritchie. . |! 2/439 4.982] 2'825 | 41639 
8,575 4'997| 7.756 31957 ||R 5,161 5,327| 5,047 | 5,282 
2/690 1,677| 2,956 L581 5,255 3,562) 5,779 | 3,521 
: 22194] 16,731] 24,361 | 14/180 4968 4\841| 5,795 | 4,061 
= "285 5,058} 3,453 4,711 31335 2:659) 3:801 | 21335. 
: 297; 2.332] 5,443 ROAR wT oon el. < . casi Wises aod 509 | 4,031 
Kanawha, 45,522) 29,401] 50,801 | 35,387 2,862 6,086} 3,163 | 5,745 
wis...... 4'566 6,029| 5,531 5,499 91626 5,701| 8,954 | 5,603 
Lincoln: : 5,228 4/823} 5,370 4/382 4'602 2'067| 4.613 | 1,987 
Logan . . 17,279 9,860} 18,424 7069 5,152 4,070} 6,463 3,770 
Marion....| 21/061] 13,349} 20,859 | 11,403 1,556 1,818|.. 1,783 | -1 612 
; sg oa eoee re poor 15,268; 14,661) 16,829 | 12,574 
Bay "5S 2 195: 5, 7,705 4)27 1734 ; 
Mercer: 18,163 11,395 | 18,391 10,763 a I 
eral...2] 511 5 5 5, : otals 480,18 ; j : 
ae 12293 5108) | bass re 183| 355,688|502,582 | 325,358 


1936 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 832; Colvin., Proh., 1,173. 
ae Aes S. Senator)—Neely, Dem., 488,720; Schott, Rep., 338,363; MacDonald, Proh., 1,005; Snider, 
is q 


PAST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 29,533;! Rep., 132,628; Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs, 
Grant, Rep., 32,323. Soc., 1,574. 
1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep.,| 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 111,418: Taft, Rep., 
41,392. ‘i 137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc., 3,679. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancocks, Dem., 57,391; Garfield,| i912 “(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046: Taft, Rep., 
P., 46,243; Weaver, Greenback, 9,079, | 56,667; Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977: Debs, Soc., 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 67,331; Blaine, 15.336. 
Re ,913; St. John, Proh., 939; Butler. | 1916" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 140,403; Hughes, Rep., 


p., 
1 ie . - 
ee thee, SE asehind. Dem., 78,677; Harrison, 143,124; Hanly, Proh., 175; Benson, Soc., 6,150. 


3 . ; 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 220,789; Harding, Rep.. 
Bee eee Fisk, Proh., 1,085; Streeter, United 282,007; Watkins, Proh., 1,528; Debs, Soc., 5,618. 
aloe > ‘i 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 288,635; Davis, Dem., 
| 1aPep.: 80.203; Weaver, People’s 4.166; Bidwell, 291,232; LaPollette,’ Progs., "36,723; Nations, 
+, 80,293; ° » 4,166; Me. 
Proh., 2,145. 4, : 2 
res” Dem ’s (Populist), | 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 375,551; Smith, Dem., 
ar a rely Nat'l CGo1d) Dem 678; Mekinley, 263,748: Thomas, Soc., 1,313; Varney, Proh.. | 
Rep., 105,379; Levering, Proh., 1,223. 1703; Foster, Com., 401: 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Rep.,| 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 405,124; Hoover, 
119,829: Wooley, Proh., 1,692; Debs. Soc.. 219. Rep., 330,731; Thomas, Soc., 5,133; Upshaw, 
1904 ° (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100.881; Roosevelt,,' Proh., 2,342; Foster, Com., 444. ; 


‘influx of settlers who 


In 1669-70 Governor Norborne Berkeley, of Vir- 
ginia, who was heavily interested in the fur trade, 
sent John Lederer on three expeditions westward 
of the mountains. He claimed to have seen the 
mountains that now form the boundary between 
Virginia and West Virginia. Major-General Wood, 
in 1670, was commissioned ‘‘for the finding out the 
ebbing and flowing of the waters on the other side 
of the mountains.’ In this quest Captain Thomas 
Batts and four men discovered the New River and 


16, 1761. Gabriel Arthur subsequently 

Bee ied 20 the Indian village of Moneton along 
the lower Great Kanawha valley. 

In 1716, Governor Spottswood led a party of 

thirty cavaliers, who may have penetrated to the 


c Perec as far as the falls of the Great Kanawha 


_region of Pendleton County. Out of this expedition 


“Knights of the Golden Horseshoe.’’ By 
Tro, Sekt Van Meter, from New York, is found 
exploring the valley wot ihe South Branch of the 
in c ie 
Potomac. His accouw +; wit he from 
nia. In 1726, Morgan Morgan _erec 
ee tome on the site of Bunker Hill, Berkeley 
County, and became the first recorded settler in 
present West Virginia. The next year a settlement 
sprang up at the Packhorse Ford, now Shepherds- 
town. By 1730 there were settlers in the lower 
Potomac Valley. In 1732 Joist Hite came with 
several contemporaries and by 1735 settlers were 


along the South Fork of the Potomac. All of this 


region was a part of the land embraced in the 
“Northern Neck’’ grant to Lord Fairfax, whose 
surveyors in 1746 planted the celebrated Fairfax 
stone at the head of the North Branch of the 
Potomac to mark the western limits. 

In 1768, following the retreat of the French from 
the Ohio regions, the Six Nations sold the land to 
the English. Other Indian tribes claimed the 
country, but within historic times no Indians oc- 
cupied West Virginia. Numerous evidences of pre- - 
vious occupancy of the Indians and of the Mound ~ 
Builders, an earlier race, are to be found all over 
the State, but more especially along the’ Ohio 
River. The encroachment of the whites, and the 
settlement of this region, led to conflicts that 
lasted many years. Dunmore’s War, in 1774, was 
marked by the battle of Point Pleasant, October 10, 
between troops under General Andrew Lewis, and 
Indians under Chief Cornstalk. This was really the- 
forerunner of the Revolution. 

With the opening of the American Revolution, ~ 
troops from along the Potomac were among the ~ 
first to reach Washington at Boston. A consider- 
able number of citizens from western. Virginia 
were in all, major engagements from Boston to 
Yorktown. Others followed George Rogers Clark 
in his conquest of the west from the British and 
Indian allies. And it may be said that the attack 
on Fort Henry, now Wheeling, September 10. 1782, ~ 
was the last battle of the Revolution. Indian war- 
Ee however, continued until Wayne’s Treaty in 


WS helt 
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Wh : 
4 5 : 4 ; oye oe) a ¢ y Kn 4 
Wisconsin at Nek We ie 

igs ; (Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) _ cee. pet 

1940 1936 i le eee 


u Roos., |Willkie,| Roos., |Landon, Counties | Roos,, Roos., \Lando: 
Ceuntios D Rep. -| Dem. Rep. Dem. ° Dem. 
1,818 - Marinette... 
3,590 5,904 2,439!) Marquette... 1,195 
7,806 7,419 5,067|| Milwaukee. .| 209,861 
- 4,366 2,071]| Monroe..... 4,676 
21,417 8,433]| Oconto...... 5,273 
§ Oneida...... 5,376 
2,801 1,422|| Outagamie. . 12,16 
4,694 1,972)| Ozaukee.... 
7,854 5,760||Pepin....... 1,194 
6,931 5,196]| Pierce... ... 3,259 
8,936 5,607|| Polk........ 4,979 
4,37 2,857|| Portage..... 10,148 
BIAS thn tea 35,856] 15,233]|Price....... 3 
14,78 6,829|| Racine...... 23,494 
athe 3,952 ,146]| Richland.... 3,524 
16,684 5,079|| Rock....... 17,764 
Dunn;...... 5,619 4,570|| Rusk....... 3,578 
3 ae 10,065 6,802|| St. Croix 4,898 
: 1,037 800]|Sauk......: 6,106 
14,821 9,179|| Sawyer..... 2,439 
if 1,334|| Shawano... . 5,241 
9,170 7,196|| Sheboygan. . 15,800 
5,941 3,700]) Taylor...... 3,771 
Tremp'l’au. . 5,175 
ernon..... 5,776 
Wiles =a ave 2,470 
Walworth... 5,449 
Washburn... . 2,901 
Washingt’n.. 4,683 
Waukesha... 12,859 
Waupaca.... 4,620 
Waushara... 1,747 
Winnebago. . 15,570 
- ‘ Woods. .0 cs 6 O74 
12,624 Totals....) 705,393} 680,930 
14;928 7,328 


f rt (Governor)—Heil, Rep., 543,675; La Follette, 
hes 


Prog., 353,381; Bolens, Dem., 78,446; Smith, Union 
-; Schleier, Soc., Lab., 1,459 ts 


_ 1938 (U. S. Senator)—Wiley, Rep., 446,770; Ekern, Progr., 249,209; Duffy, Dem., 231,976; Chapple, | 
_ Townsend Plan, 7,251; Blair, Ind., Com., 1,283; Ehrhardt, Soc., Lab., 1,014. Ms 

_ 1936 (President)—Lemke, Union, 60,297; Thomas, Soc., 10,626; Browder, Com., 2,197; Colvin, Proh., 
; Aiken, Soc, Lab., 557. i ae 
1936 (Governor)—La Follette, Progr., 573,724; Wiley, Rep., 363,973; Lueck, Dem., 268,530; Walsh, 
Hon, 27,934; Ehrhardt, Soc. Lab., 1,738; Fehlandt, Proh., 1,008. ¢ 


a PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN 


872 (Pres.),', Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 86,477; Soc., 7, 
Grant, Rep., 104,992. 1904 
876 e(eres), Tilden, Dem., 123,927; Hayes, Rep., 


afi A a at Greenback, 1,509; Smith, Proh. 


‘(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 114,634; Garfield, 
p., 144,897; Weaver, Greenback, 7,980; Dow, 


864. (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 146,453; Blaine, 
-Rep., 161,135; St. John, Proh., 7,649; Butler, 
_. Greenback, 4,598. 
8 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem,, 155,243; Harrison, 
ep., 176,555; Fisk, Proh., 14,415; Streeter, 
U. Lab., 8,561. ; ; 
890 (Gov.), Dem., 160,388; Rep., 132,068; U. 
Lab., 5,447; Proh., 11,246. 
892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,335; Harrison, 
Rep., 170,846; Weaver, People’s, 9,909; Bidwell, 
Proh., 13,132. : < 
1894 (Gov.), Dem., 142,250; Rep., 196,150; Pop., 
25,604; Proh., 11,240. 
6 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
SEN Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 4,553; 
fcKinley, Rep., 268,051; Levering, Proh., 7,799. 
9 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 159,279; McKinley, 
., 265,756; Woolley, Proh., 10,022; Debs, 


a 
okey 


Roosevelt, s Prog., Soc. 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 193,042: Hughe 
a 221,323; Hanly, Proh., 7,166; Benson, So he 


47,741; Thomas, So¢., 53,379; Foster, 
3,112; Upshaw, Proh., 2, 5 olds, 
Soc. Lab., 404." 672; -Rewmoide es 


ine 


x 
tench traders and missionaries first settled Wisconsin in 1670 and it was part of the ni 
S New France from 1634 until it was surrendered to the British in 1763 and to the Tisttea Stain 
83 as a part of the Northwest territory. Wisconsin was admitted to the Union May 29, 1848, 1 
islature consists of a Senate of 33 members elected for four years, one half (16 or 17 ‘alternate 

elected each two years, and an Assembly of 100 members all elected for two years. The st 


es. 
inning of Wisconsin's recorded history, the Indians of this area possessed a cult ] 


: pat while ith dried fish, mats, lead or copper, The return to the vi 


th el De) es ‘=; 


Election Returns—Wyoming; Electoral Vote of States 811 


a 2 
Wyoming 
(Presidential vote, 1940, unofficial; 1936) 
1940 1936 1940 1936 
Counties | Roos., | Willkie, | Roos., |Landon,|| Counties | Roos., ; Willkie, Roos., ree 
Dem. | Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem, 

Albany.... 3,988 2,756 3,685 1,777 Nighrers. 1,200 1,427 1,124 sie 
Big Horn... 2,595 2,859 3,156 996 ~ 2,750 2,521 2,594 1,618 
‘ampbell... 89 1,225 1,435 1/322 Pantie. < 1,859 1,748 1,730 1,546 
Carbon.... 3,429 2,882 3,257 2,041//Sheridan. + 4,444 3,825 4,731 2,726 
Converse. 1,395 1,889 1,639 1,556) |Sweetwater. 6,638 2,440 6,232 1,797 
Wen 869 1,359 1,088 1/218}! Sublette.. 627 771 667 638 
Fremont 2,663 3,788 3,050 2'357||Teton...... 10 641 795) 501 
Goshen 1,982 2,854 2,639 2,047|| Uinta. ...... ,002 1,338 1,972 1,015 
4 Hot Springs 1,266 913 1,419 796)| Washakie 936 1,080 1,109 810 
Jobnson.. 781 1.450 949 1,266}/Weston.. .. 983 1,292 1,193: 1,084 

Laramie... . 7,808 5,955 7,594 4,356 — —- 
Lincoln . 2,840 1,766 2,747 1,376|| Totals.... 59,032 52,334 62,624) 38,739 

Natrona. ; 6,377 5,555 7,819| 3/810} ee 


1938 (Governor)—Smith, Rep., 57,288; Miller, Dem., 38,501. 
1936 (Eresident)—Thomss, Soc., 200; Lemke, Union, 1,653; Browder, Com., 91; Colvin. Proh., 75. 
1936 s Senator)—Schwartz, Dem., 53,919; Carey, Rep., 45,483; Geier, Union, 682; Willer, Com. ,88. 
PAST VOTE OF WYOMING 
1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 8,454; Weaver, 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 28,316; Hughes, Rep., 


People’s, 7,722; Bidwell, Proh.. 530. .698: Hanly, Proh., 373; Benson, Soc., 1,453. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem, and People’s (Populist), 1920" (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 17,429: Harding, Rep., 
10,375; McKinley, Rep., 10,072; Proh., 159. 35,091; Watkins, Proh.. 265; Debs, Soc., 1,288; 
1900 (Pres,), Bryan, Dem., 10,164; ‘McKinley, Christensen, F.-Lab., 2,180. 

Rep,. 14,4 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 41,858; LaFollette, 
1904 teres). 4 Dem., 8,930: Roosevelt, Rep., Progs., 25,174; Davis, Dem., 12,868. 

20,489; Swallow, Proh., 217; Debs, Soc., 1,077. 1928 (Pres.), Hoover. Rep., 52,748; Smith, Dem.. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 14,918; Taft, Rep., 29,299: Thomas, Soc., 788. 

20,846; Chafin, Proh., 66; Debs, Soc., 1,715. 1932° (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 54,370; Hoover, 


a 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.. 15,310: Taft, Rep. Rep., 39,583; Thomas, Soc., 2,829; Foster, Com., 
14,560; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,232: Debs, Soc., 2,760. 180. 


Electoral Votes for President, 1904-1940 


1908 |: 1912 } 1916 1920 1924 1928 1932 1936 1940 


R.|D 
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; = ~President in 1896 was: eamaitincn, 271; Democratic, 149; Populi bye 
pe ar Utah and the 4 electoral votes of Vermont in 1912 were cast for the 
ublican candida: H. Taft for President and Nicholas Murray Butler for ame Ba sitet 

Re 13 votes of. Wicca in 1924 were cast for the Progressive candidate, Robert M. La Follet 


% 
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_ 
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Popular Vote for Président in 1936, by States 


Source: The Official Returns. 


} Roos, Landon | Lem. |Thom. Landon Lem. | F 
States Dem. Rep. |Union i Rep. |Union| Soc. 


Alabama....' 
New Jersey . 
it? ise 0 gen pets Mexico. 
- Colorado, ...} 295,0 ure ee 
Cienacncuks ! ne 5,683 || N. Carolina. . "148 72" ee 36, cos 
_ Delaware... , Pa 0 ho. tics 1,127,709 132,212 
: 9] 245,122 9 


. Carolina. . 

i S. Dakota... 

 Kentucky.. :: 369,7 32 ||Tennessee. . . 
si Louisiana. Os 0 


Washington. . 

BG W. Virginia. . 

Ay es pa 157,318 4,443 0 29 || Wisconsin. . . 
Missouri.....| 1, ; Wyoming.... 


_ Montana. - 59, 33 a= 4 
Nebraska. . 347'454| 247731 0 Totals. . | 27,476,673/|16, 679, 583/882,479/ 187, 720 


eee Communist, 80,159; Solin Proh., 37,847; Aiken, Soc-Lab., 12,777. Total popular vote— 
pee 646,817. The Roosevelt vote in N. Y. State includes 274,924 cast by the American Labor Party. 


POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1932 BY STATES 


a8 
Hoover |Thom. Roos. gr bie Rea Roos. Hooves Thom. 
Rep. Soc. ||States! Dem. States; Dem. 


207,910) 34, 675 2,030 .--| 128,907) 166,631 - |1,301,695]1,227,679 


i 


9} 54,217) 1,776 

1,937,963] 177,397 
3 ek 66| '2081344 ,o91 
"418 8,853 ~D..|_ 178/350] _ 71,772] . 3,521 


Ms ar als Roosevelt 22,821,857; Hoover 15,761,841; Thomas 884,781. 
; eynolds, Socialist-Labor, 33,275; Foster, Communist, 102,991; Upshaw, Prohibition, 81,869; Harvey, 


erty, 53, 425; Coxey, Farm-Labor, 7,309: total vote—39,816,522. 


POPULAR VOTE FOR PRESIDENT IN 1928 BY STATES 


Hoover | Smith |Thom.|F’s’er Hoover | Smith poet ‘s 
> Rep. Dem. Soc. ne 


18,327 14,090]...... 
New Hamp.... 4 80,715]. ii! 173 
New Jersey.... 676 et hie ae 1,257 
New Mexico... ae) 
New York..... 
No. Carolina. - 
No. Dakota... 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania, . 
Rhode Island. . 
So. Carolina... 
So. Dakota 


Wyoming... 
345,745| 197/959 nae Totals... 
j molds, Soc.-Labor, 21,603; Varney, Proh., 20,106; Webb, " wanaleance Parga 


3 41 ete: 
ior the presidential official vote by States, 1920 back to 1884, i 
eae reals iy ay see the World Almanac for 1940 o: 


Democratic National Convention 


813 


Democratic National Convention of 1940 


The 28th Democratic National Convention opened 
in the Chicago Stadium, Chicago, Il. (July 15, 
1940) and adjourned (July 19) after nominating 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, of New York, for the 
presidency, and Henry Agard Wallace, Iowa, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, for the vice presidency and 
adopting a platform. Roosevelt was nominated 
unanimously on the first ballot by a convention 
that disregarded American political precedent on 
the third term. 

Wallace also was nominated on the first ballot 
pther Roosevelt had strongly indicated the Secre- 

Ty of Agriculture was his choice for running 
mate. The yote was Wallace, 627.7; William B. 

ankhead, Alabama, Speaker of the House of 

presentatives, 329.26; Paul V. McNutt, Indiana, 
Federal Security Administrator, 66.63 with the rest 
of the votes seattering or absent. The chair ruled 
that a motion to make the nomination unanimous 
had carried. 

Bankhead was temporary chairman and keynoter 
of the convention and Senator Alben Barkley, of 
Kentucky, was the permanent chairman. 

The convention seated 1,100 delegates. The only 
movies cast with the votes accredited to each State 
‘ollows: 
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to nominate 551. 
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*1 vote for Hull and 312 absent. 
- $5 14-15 Roosevelt; 3 2-5 erty: 42-3 Hull; 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF 1940 


: PREAMBLE 
The world is undergoing violent changes. Hu- 
manity, uneasy in this machine age, is demanding 


& sense of security and dignity based on htman™ 


values, No democratic government, which fails to 
recognize this trend—and take appropriate action 
—can survive, 

That is why the government of this nation has 
moved to keep ahead of this trend; has moved with 
cpeed inexplicable to those who do not see this 

rend. 

Outside the Americas, 
are being overthrown and democratic philosophies 
are being repudiated by those whose creed recog- 
nizes no power higher than military force, no 
values other than a false efficiency. 

What the Founding Fathers realized upon this 
continent was a daring dream, that men could have 
not only physical security, not only efficiency, but 
something else in addition that men had never had 
before—the security of the heart that comes with 
freedom, the peace of mind that comes from a 
sense of justice. 

To this generation of Americans it is given to 
defend this democratic faith as it is challenged by 
social maladjustment within and totalitarian greed 
without. The world revolution against which we 
prepare our defense is so threatening that not until 
it has burned itself out in the last corner of the 
earth will our democracy be able to relax its guard. 

In this world crisis, the purpose of the Demo- 
cratic party is to defend against external attack 
and to justify by internal progress the system of 
government and way of life from which the Demo- 
cratic party takes its name. 

Toward the modern fulfillment of the American 
ideal, the Democratic party, during the last seven 
years, has labored successfully—— 

1. To strengthen democracy by defensive pre- 
paredness against aggression, whether by open at- 
tack or secret infiltration; 

2. To strengthen democracy by increasing our 
economic efficiency; and 

3. To strengthen. democracy by improving the 
welfare of the people. 

These three objectives are one and inseparable. 
No nation can be strong by armaments alone. It 
must possess and use all the necessary resources 
for producing goods plentifully and distributing 
them effectively. 

It must add to these factors of material strength 
the unconquerable spirit and energy of a con- 
tented people convinced that there are no bounda- 
ries to human progress and happiness in a land 
of liberty. 

Our faith that these objectives can be attained 

is made unshakable by what has already been done 
by the present Administration—in stopping the 
waste and exploitation of our natural resources, in 
restoring to the average man and woman a stake 
in the preservation of our democracy, in enlarging 
png ad armaments and in achieving national 
unity. 
We shall hold fast to these gains. We are proud 
of our record. Therefore the party in convention 
assembled endorses wholeheartedly the brilliant 
and courageous leadership of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and his statesmanship and that of the 
Congress for the past seven trying years. And to 
our President and great leader we send our cordial 
greetings. 

The American people are determined that war, 
raging in Europe, Asia and Africa, shall not come 


erica. 

We will not participate in foreign wars, and we 
will not send our Army, naval or air forces to 
fight in foreign lands outside of the Americas, ex- 
cept in case of attack. We favor and shall rigor- 
ously enforce and defend the Monroe Doctrine. 

The direction and aim of our foreign policy has 
been, and will continue to be, the security and 
defense of our own land and the maintenance of 
its peace. 

For years our President has warned the nation 
that organized assaults against religion, democracy 
and international good faith threatened our own 
peace and security. 

Men blinded by partisanship brushed aside these 
Warnings as war-mongering and officious inter- 
meddling. The fall of twelve nations was necessary 
to bring their belated approval of legislative and 
Executive action that the President had urged and 
undertaken with the full support of the people. 

It is a tribute to the President’s foresight and 
action that our defense forces are today at the 
peak of their peacetime effectiveness. 
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Weakness and unpreparedness invite agression. 
We must be so strong that no possible combination 
of powers would dare to attack us. We propose 
to provide America with an invincible Air Force, 
a Navy strong enough to protect all our seacoasts 
and our national interests and a fully equipped and 
mechanized Army. . 

We shall continue to coordinate these imple- 
ments of defense with the necessary expansion of 
x industrial productive capacity and with the train- 
ing of appropriate personnel. Outstanding leaders 

- of industry and labor have already been enlisted by 

the government to harness our mighty economic 

forces for national defense. E F 

Experience of other nations gives warning that 
total defense is necessary to repel attack and that 
partial defense is no defense. : 

“We have seen the downfall of nations accom- 
“plished through international dissension provoked 

from without. i 

‘We denounce and will do all in our power to de- 

stroy the treasonable activities of disguised anti- 
_ democratic and un-American agencies which would 
sap our strength, paralyze our will to defend our- 
‘selves and destroy our unity by inciting race 
against race, class against class, religion against 
religion and the people against their free institu- 


_ republics of the Western Hemisphere. | 

‘In sclf-defense and in good conscience, the 
_world’s greatest democracy cannot afford heart- 
lessly or in a spirit of appeasement to ignore the 
peace-loving and liberty-loving peoples wantonly 
tacked by ruthless aggressors. 
We pledge to extend to these peoples all the 
material aid at our command, consistent with law 
and not inconsistent with the interests of our own 
ional self-defense, all to the end that peace and 
international good faith may yet emerge trium- 
- phant. . 
We do not regard the need for preparedness a 
arrant for infringement upon our civil liberties, 
ut on the contrary we shall continue to protect 
them, in the keen realization that the vivid con- 
trast between the freedom we enjoy and the dark 
repression which prevails in the lands where liberty 
is dead affords warning and example to our people 
© confirm their faith in democracy. 
: ee We must strengthen democracy by increasing 
_. our economic efficiency. 

: The Land and the Farmer 

The well-being of the land and those who work 
upon it is basic to the real defense and security 
of America, \ 
he Republican party gives its promises to the 
rmer and its allegiance to those who exploit 


_. Since 1932 farm income has been doubled; 6,- 
000,000 farmers, representing more than 80 per 
cent of all farm families, have participated in an 
_ effective soil conservation program; the farm debt 
and the interest rate on farm debt have been re- 
- duced and farm foreclosures have been drastically 
curtailed; rural highways and farm-to-market 
roads have been vastly improved and extended: 
e surpluses on the farms have been used to fee 
the needy; lowcost electricity has been brought to 
5,000,000 farm people as a result of the rural elec- 
trification program; thousands of impoverished 
‘farm families have been rehabilitated, and steps 
have been taken to stop the alarming growth of 
farm tenancy, to increase land ownership and to 
mitigate the hardships of migratory farm labor. 
We pledge SNE SR IED: 4 - 
To parity as well as soil conservation pay- 
ments until such time as the goal of parit: 
aor perculture is nee P Beatin tas wos 
to extend and enlarge the tenant-purchase pro- 
gram until every deserving tenant tare heave 
real opportunity to have a farm of his own. F 
; ‘To refinance existing farm debts at lower interest 
‘Tates and on longer and more flexible terms. 
To continue to provide for adjustment of produc- 
tion through democratic processes to the extent that 
ST ed ie capable of control. 
u: inue e€ program of reh i 
farmers who need and merit aid. Tae 
To preserve and strengthen the ever-normal 


ranary on behalf of the national defense, the — 
Boneuie at home and abroad and the American _ 
farmer. ‘ ee 

To continue to make commodity loans, to main- 
tain the ever-normal granary and to prevent de- 
structively low prices. : pee et oy 

To expand the domestic consumption of our 
surpluses by the food and cotton stamp plan, the 
free school lunch, low-cost milk and other plans 
for bringing surplus farm commodities to needy 
consumers. ‘ ae 

To.continue our substantially increased appropri- 
ations for research and extension work through , 
the land-grant colleges and for reasearch laborato- : 
ees Seieye weaiee to develop new outlets for farm 
products. & 

To conserve the soil and water resources for the 
benefit of farmers and the nation. In such con- ; 
servation programs we shall, so far as practicable, § 
bring about that development in forests and other i 
permanent crops as will not unduly expand live- ; 
stock and dairy products. i ; 

To safeguard the farmer’s foreign markets and 
expand his domestic market for all domestic crops. 

To enlarge the rural electrification program. 

To encourage farmer-owned and controlled co- 
operatives. i 

To continue the broad program launched by this 
Administration for the coordinated development 
of our river basins through reclamation and irriga- 
tion, flood control, reforestation and soil conserva- 
tion, stream purification, recreation, fish and game 
protection, low-cost power and rural industry. 

To encourage marketing agreements in.aid of 
producers of dairy-products, vegetables, fruits and 
special types for the purpose of orderly marketing 
cine the avoidance of unfair and wasteful prac- 
ices. 

To extend crop insurance from wheat to other 
crops as rapidly as experience justifies such exten- 
sion. 

To safeguard the family-sized farm in all our 
programs. : i 

To finance these programs adequately in order 
that they may be effective. 

In settling new lands reclaimed from the desert 
by projects like Grand Coulee, we shall give priority 
to homeless families who have lost their farms. 
As these new lands are brought into use, we shall — 
continue by Federal purchase to retire from the 
ploy submarginal lands, so that an increased per- 
centage of our farmers may be able to live and 
work on good land. a 

These programs will continue to be in the hands 
of locally elected farmer committees to the largest 
extent possible. In this truly democratic way, we 
will continue to bring economic security to the 
farmer and his family, while recognizing the dig- 
nity and freedom of American farm life. 


Industry and the Worker 
Under Democratic auspices, more has been done 
in the last seven years to foster the essential free- __ 
dom, dignity and opportunity of the American — 
worker than in any other administration in the — 
nation’s history. In consequence, labor is today 
taking its rightful place as a partner of manage- 
ment in the common cause of higher earnings, in- — 
a efficiency, national unity and national de- ¢ 
ense. A 
A far-flung system of employment exchanges has __ 
brought nopether millions of idle workers and 
available jobs. The workers’ right to organize and” 
bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing is being enforced. We have — 
enlarged the Federal machinery for the mediation 
of labor disputes. We have enacted an effective 
Wage and Hour Law. Child labor in factories has 
been outlawed. Prevailing wages to workers em- 
ployed on government contracts have been as- 
sured. us A 
We pledge to continue to enforce fair labor 
standards; to maintain the principles of the Na= 
tional Labor Relations Act; to expand employment — 
training and opportunity for our youth, older 
workers and workers displaced by technological 
changes; to strengthen the orderly processes of — 
collective bargaining and peaceful settlement of 
labor disputes, and to work always for a just dis- _ 
eee. of our national income among those who 
We will continue our efforts to achieve equali 
of opportunity for men and women Withonee 
pairing the social legislation which promotes 
equality by safeguarding the health, safety 
economic walfare of women workers. The right 
work for compensation in both public and privat 
employment is an inalienable. privilege of women 
as well as men, without distinction as to ma: i 
The production of coal is one of our m ‘ 
portant basic industries. Stability of promot 
4 
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employment, distribution and price are indispens- 
able to the public welfare. 

We pledge continuation of the Federal Bitu- 
minous Coal Stabilization Act, and sympathetic 
consideration of the application of similar legisla- 
tion to the anthracite coal industry, in order to 
provide additional protection for the owners, miners 
and consumers or hard coal. 

We shall continue to emphasize the human ele- 
ment in industry and strive toward incréasingly 
whole-hearted cooperation between labor and in- 
dustrial management. 


Capital and the Business Man 


To make democracy strong, our system of busi- 
ness enterprise and individual initiative must be 
free to gear its tremendous productive capacity 
to serve the greatest good of the greatest number. 

We have defended and will continue to defend 
all_legitimate business. 

We have attacked and will continue to attack 
unbridled concentration of economic power and the 
exploitation of the consumer and the investor. 

We have attacked the kind of banking which 
treated America as a colonial empire to exploit; 
the kind of securities business which regarded the 
Stock Exchange as a private gambling club for 
wagering other people’s money; the kind of public 
utility holding companies which used consumers’ 
and investors’ money to suborn a free press, 
bludgeon legislatures and political conventions and 
control elections against the interest of their cus- 
tomers and their surety holders. 

We have attacked the kind of business which 
levied tribute on all the rest of American business 
by the extortionate methods of monopoly. 

We did not stop with attack; we followed through 
the remedy. The American people found in them- 
selves, through the democratic process, ability to 
Meet the economic problems of average American 
business where concentrated power had failed. 

We found a broken and prostrate banking and 
financial system. We restored it to health by 
Strengthening banks, insurance companies and 
other financial institutions. We have insured 62,- 

g bank accounts and protected millions of 
small investors in the security and commodity 
markets. We have thus revived confidence, safe- 
guarded thrift and opened the road to all honor- 

able business. , 

We have made credit at low interest rates avail- 
able to small business men, thus unfastening the 
oppressive yoke of a money monopoly and giving 
the ordinary citizen a chance to go into business 
and stay in business. . 

We recognize the importance of small business 
concerns and new enterprises in our national econ- 
omy, and fayor the enactment of constructive 
legislation to safeguard the welfare of small busi- 
ness. pendent small-scale enterprise, no less 
than big business, should be adequately represented 
on appropriate governmental boards and commis- 
sions, and its interests should be examined and 
fostered by a continuous research program. 

We have provided an important outlet for private 
capital by stimulating home building and low-rent 
housing projects. More new homes were built 
throughout the nation last year than in any year 
since 1929. 

We have fostered a well-balanced American mer- 
chant marine and the world’s finest system of civil 
aeronautics to promote our commerce and our 
national defense. 

We have steered a steady course between a bank- 
ruptcy-producing deflation and a thrift-destroying 
inflation, so that today the dollar is the most 
stable and sought-after currency in the world— 
a factor of immeasurable benefit in our foreign and 
domestic commerce. 

We shali continue to oppose barriers which im- 
pede trade among the several States. We plese 
our best efforts in strengthening our home markets 
and to this end we favor the adjustment of freight 
rates so that no section or State will have undue 
advantage over any other. 

To encourage investment in productive_enter- 
prise, the tax-exempt privileges of future Federal, 
State and local bonds should be remoyed. 
~ We have enforced the anti-trust laws more vigor- 
ously than at any time in our history, thus afford- 
ing the maximum protection to the competitive 

stem. i 
We favor strict supervision of all forms of the 
insurance iness by the several States for the 
protection of policyholders and the public. 

The full force of our policies, by raising the na- 
tional income by thirty billion dollars from the 
low of 1932, by encouraging vast re-employment, 
and by poy eiee the level of consumer demand, has 
quickened the flow of buying and selling through 
every artery of industry and trade. 


: 


‘the welfare of t 


With mass purchasing power restored and many 
abuses eliminated, American business stands at the 
threshold of a great new era richer in promise than 
any we have witnessed—an era of pioneering and 
progress beyond the present frontiers of economic 


activity—in transportation, in housing, in indus- ~ 


trial expansion, and in the new utilization of the 
products of the farm and the factory. 

We shall aid business in redeeming America’s 
promise. —— 

Electric Power 

During the past seven years the Democratic 
party has won the first major victories for the 
people of the nation in their generation-old contest 
with the power monopoly. 

These victories have resulted in the recognition 
of certain self-eyident principles and the realiza- 
tion of vast benefits by the people. .These prin- 
ciples, long opposed by the Republican party, are: 

That the power of falling water is a gift from 
God, and consequently belongs not to a privileged 
few but to all the people, who are entitled to en- 
joy its benefits; 

That the people have the right through their 
government to develop their own power sites and 
bring low-cost electricity to their homes, farms and 
factories; 

That public utility holding companies must not 
be permitted to serve as the means by which a 
few men can pyramid stocks upon stocks for the 
sole purpose of controlling vast power empires. 

We condemn the Republican policies which per- 
mitted the victimizing of investors in the securities 
of private power corporations, and the exploitation 
of the people by unnecessarily high utility costs. 

We condemn the opposition of utility power in- 
terests which delayed for years the deyelopment of 
national defense projects in the Tennessee Valley, 
and which obstructed river-basin improvements 
and other public projects bringing low-cost electric 
power to the people. F 

The successful power developments in the Ten- 
nessee and Columbia River basins show the wis- 
dom of the Democratic party in establishing gov- 
ernment owned and operated hydroelectric plants 
in the interests of power and light consumers. 

Through these Democratic victories, whole re- 
gions have been revived and restored to prosperous 
habitation. Production costs have been _ reduced. 
Industries have been re-established which employ 
men and capital. Cheaper electricity has brought 
vast economic benefits to thousands of homes and 
communities. . 

These victories of the people must be safe- 
guarded. They will be turned to defeat if the 


Republican party should be returned to power. © 


We pledge our party militantly to oppose every 
effort to encroach upon the inherent right of our 
people to be provided with this primary essential of 
life at the lowest possible cost. 

The nomination of a utility executive by the 
Republican party as its Presidential candidate 


Taises squarely the issue, whether the nation’s » 


water power shall be used for all the people or the 
selfish interests of a few. We accept that issue. 


Development of Western Resources 


We take satisfaction in pointing pat the in- 
comparable development of the public land States 
under the wise and constructive legislation of this 
Administration. Mining has been revived, agri- 
culture fostered, reclamation extended and natural 
erp ye developed as never before in a similar 
eriod. 

E We pledge the continuance of such policies, based 
primarily on the expansion of opportunity for the 
people, as will encourage the full development, free 
from financial exploitation, of the great resources 
—mineral, agriculture, livestock, fishing and lum- 
ber—which the West affords. 


Radio 


Radio has become an integral part of the demo- 
cratically accepted doctrine of freedom of speech, 
ress, assembly and religion. We urge such legis- 
tive steps as may be required to afford the same 
rotection from censorship that is now afforded 
Phe press under the Constitution of the United 
tates. 
aie must strengthen democracy by improving 
he people. We place human re- 
sources first among the assets of a democratic 
society. 
Unemployment 
The Democratic party wages war on unemploy- 
ment, one of the gravest problems of our times, 
inherited at its worst from the last Republican 
administration. Since we assumed office, 7,000,080 
additional persons have gained regular employ~ 
ment in normal private enterprise. All our policies 
—financial, industrial and agficultureal—will con- 


. governments, 
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tinue to accelerate the rate of this progress. 

By public action, where necessary to supplement 
private reemployment, we have rescued millions 
from idleness that breeds weakness and given them 
a real stake in their country’s well-being. We 
shall continue to recognize the obligation of gov- 
ernment to provide work for deserving workers 
who cannot be absorbed by private industry. 

We are opposed to vesting in the States and local 
authorities the control of federally financed work 
Telief. We believe that this Republican proposal 
is a thinly disguised plan to put the unemplpyed 
back on the dole. r 

We will continue energetically to direct our 
efforts toward the employment in private industry 
of all those willing to work, as well as the fullest 
employment of money and machines. This we 
pledge as our primary objective. 


—<To further implement this objective, we favor 


calling, under the direction of the President, a 
national unemployment conference of leaders of 
government, industry, labor and farm groups. 
There is work in our factories, mines, fields, forests 
and river basins, on our coasts, highways, rail- 
roads and inland waterways. There are houses to 
be built to shelter our people. Building a better 
America means work and a higher standard of liv- 
ing for every family and a richer and more secure 
heritage for every American. 


Social Security 


The Democratic party, which established social 
security for the nation, is dedicated to its exten- 
sion. We pledge to make the Social Security Act 
increasingly effective by covering millions of per- 
sons not now protected under its terms; by 
strengthening our unemployment insurance system 
and establishing more adequate and uniform bene- 


fits, through the Federal equalization fund prin-. 


ciple, by progressively extending and increasing 
the benefits of the old age and survivors’ insurance 
system, including protection of the permanently 
disabled, and by the early realization of a mini- 
mum pension for all who have reached the age of 


Tetirement and are not gainfully employed. 


Health 


Good health for all the people is a prime re- 
quisite of national preparedness in its broadest 
sense. We have advanced public health, industrial 
hygiene and maternal and child care. We are 
coordinating the health functions of the Federal 
Government. We pledge to expand these efforts 
and to provide more hospitals and health centers 
and better health protection wherever the need 
exists in rural and urban areas, all through the 
cooperative efforts of the Federal, State and local 
the medical, dental, nursing and 
ones scientific professions and the voluntary agen- 

es. 


Youth and Education 


Today, when the youth of other lands is being 
sacrificed in war, this nation recognizes the full 
value of the sound youth program established by 
the Administration. The National Youth Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Conservation Corps have en- 
abled our youths to complete their education, have 
maintained their health, trained them for useful 
citizenship and aided them to secure employment. 

Our public works have modernized and greatly 
expanded the nation’s schools. We have increased 
Federal aid for vocational education and rehabili- 
tation and undertaken a comprehensive program of 
defense-industry training. We shall continue to 
bring to millions of children, youths and adults 
the educational and economic opportunities other- 
wise beyond their reach. ; 


Slum Clearance and Low-Rent Housing 


We have launched a soundly conceived plan of 
loans and contributions to rid America o over- 
crowded slum dwellings that breed disease and 
crime, and to replace them by low-cost housing 
projects within the means of low-income families. 
We will extend and accelerate this plan not only 
in the congested city districts, but also in the 
small towns and farm areas, and we will make it 
@ powerful arm of national defense by supplying 
See ade the eee of ents personnel and 

areas where industr i 
to meet defense needs. Peer oe 


Consumers 


We are taking effective steps to insur 
this period of stress, the cost bf living ant i 
increased by speculation and unjustified price rises. 


Negroes 


Our Negro citizens have partipicated actively in 
the economic and social advances launthed by this 
Administration, including fair labor standards, so- 
cial security benefits, health protection, work relief 
projects, decent housing, aid to education, and the 
rehabilitation of low-income farm families. We 
have aided more than half a million Negro youths 
in vocational training education and employment. 

We shall continue to strive for complete legis- 
lative safeguards against discrimination in govern- 
ment service and benefits, and in the national 
defense forces. We pledge to uphold due process 
and the equal protection of the laws for every citi- 
zen, regardless of race, creed or color. 


Veterans 


We pledge to continue our policy of fair treat- 
ment of America’s war veterans and their de- 
pendents, in just tribute to their sacrifices and 
their devotion to the cause of liberty. 


Indians 


We favor and pledge*the enactment of legislation 
creating an Indian claims commission for the 
special purpose of entertaining and investigating 
claims presented by Indian groups, bands and 
tribes;.in order that our Indian citizens may have 
their claims against the government considered, 
Bate and finally settled at the earliest possible 

ate. 


Civil Service - 


We pledge the immediate extension of a genuine 
system of merit to all positions in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government except actual 
bona fide policy-making positions. The competitive 
method of selecting employes shall be improved 
until experience and qualification shall be the sole 
test in determining fitness for employment in the 
Federal service. Promotion and tenure in Federal 
service shall likewise depend upon fitness, experi- 
ence and qualification. Arbitrary and unreason- 
able rules as to academic training shall be abol- 
ished, all to the end that a genuine system of 
efficiency and merit shall prevail throughout the 
entire Federal service. 


Territories and District of Columbia 


We favor a larger measure of self-government 
leading to statehood for Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. We favor the appointment of residents to 
office, and equal treatment of the citizens of each 
of these three territories. We favor the prompt 
determination and payment of any just claims by 
Indian and Eskimo citizens of Alaska against the 
United States. 

We also favor the extension of the right of suf- 
frage to the people of the District of Columbia. 

We pledge to continue to stand guard on our true 
first line of defense—the security and welfare of 
the men, women and children of America. ~ 


Our Democratic Faith 


Democracy is more than a political system for 
the government of a people. It is the expression 
of a people’s faith in themselves as human beings. 
If this faith is permitted to die, human progress 
will die with it. 

We believe that a mechanized existence, lacking 
the spiritual quality of democracy is intolerable 
to the free people of this country. 

We therefore pledge ourselves to fight, as your 
fathers fought, for the right of every American 
to enjoy freedom of religion, speech, press, as-. 
sembly, petition and security in his home. 

It is America’s destiny, in these days of rampant 
despotism, to be the guardian of the world heritage 
of liberty and to hold aloft and aflame the torch 
of Western civilization. 

The Democratic party rededicates itself to this 
faith in democracy, to the defense of the American 
system of government, the only system under 
which men are masters of their own souls, the 
only system under which the American people, 
composed of many races and creeds, can live and 
work, play and worship in peace, security and 
pr pee ; 

rmly relying upon a continuation of the bless- 
ings of Divine Providence upon all our righteous 
endeavors to preserve forever the priceless heritage 
of American liberty and peace, we appeal to all the 
liberal-minded men and women of the nation to 
approve this platform and to go forward with us 
by whole-heartedly supporting the candidates who 
subscribe to the principles which it proclaims. 


The 22nd Republican National Convention opened 

in the Municipal Stadium, Philadelphia, Pa. (June 

“24, 1940) and adjourned (June 29) after nominat- 
ing Wendell Lewis Willkie, of New York (a native 

of Indiana) for the presidency, and Senator 

Charles Linza McNary, of Oregon, for the vice 

presidency and adopting a platform. Willkie was 

;. nominated on the sixth ballot which was made 
unanimous and McNary on the second. On the 


13 Alabama 22 Kentucky 
6 Arizona 12 Louisiana 
= 12 Arkansas 13 Maine 
. 44 California 16 Maryland 
. 12 Colorado 34 Massachusetts 
16 Connecticut 38 Michigan 
6 Delaware 22 Minnesota 
4 12 Florida 11 Mississippi 
14 Georgia 30 Missouri 
8 Idaho 8 Montana 
58 Illinois 14 Nebraska 
28 Indiana 6 Nevada 
22 Iowa 8 New Hampshire 
’ 18 Kansas 32 New Jersey 
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Republican National Convention of 1940 


| first ballot for the vice presidency Dewey Short, of 
Missouri, received a complimentary vote of 108 and 
— Styles Bridges, of New Hampshire, two 
es. 
Gov. Harold E. Stassen, of Minnesota, was tem- 
porary chairman and keynoter of the convention 


with Representative Joseph W. Martin, Jr.,of7~ 


Massachusetts, permanent chairman. 
The delegates voting strength was 1,000, divided 
among the states as follows: 


6 New Mexico 8 Utah 

92 New York... 9 Vermont 
23 North Carolina 18 Virginia 

8 North Dakota 16 Washington 


52 Ohio 16 West Virginia 

22 Oklahoma 24 Wisconsin 

10 Oregon 6 Wyoming 

72 Pennsylvania 3 Alaska 

8 Rhode Island 3 District of Columbia 
10 South Carolina Hawaii 


8 South Dakota 
18 Tennessee 


2 Puerto Rico 
2 Philippine Islands 


There follow the total votes received by the candidates on the six ballots: 


, senOmIan Js. Dewey, New York... 2.2... 12. alee wk 


eens nt, COTO. 2), 1s. ee wldicie > pin ss. cites be 

Wendell L. Willkie, New York 
: Arthur H. Vandenherg, Michigan................. 
: Arthur H. James, Pennsylvania................... 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Massachusetts............ 
PitrOLG | MAGUNICEr,  TOWS...c. 2. 60. c sain cnesece 
Frank 
Styles Bridges, New Hampshire................... 
Arthur Capper, Kansas 
Herbert Hoover, California... .............-.-ee ee ee 
Charles L. a AS ORR aa Es See ae 
Harlan J. Bushfield, South Dakota................ 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia, New York...........-....- 
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THE REPUBLICAN 


| The Republican party, in representative conven- 

tion assembled, submits to the people of the United 

— the following declaration of its principles 
purposes: iy a 

We state our general objectives in the simple and 
comprehensive words of the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Those objectives as there stated are these: 

“To form a more perfect Union; establish jus- 
tice; insure domestic tranquillity; provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.”’ 

Meeting within the shadow of Independence 
Ha!!, where those words were written, we solemnly 
rea them as a perfect statement of the ends 
Ee which we as a party propose to plan and to 

or’. 


I 

The record of the Roosevelt Administration is a 
asd ad ue to attain any one of those essen- 
tial objectives. 

Instead of leading us into more perfect union the 
eration. has deliberately fanned the flames 
of class s 

Instead of the establishment of justice the Ad- 
ministration has sought the subjection of the ju- 
diciary to executive discipline and domination. 

Instead of insuring domestic tranquillity the Ad- 
ministration has made impossible the normal 
friendly relation between employers and employees 
and has even succeeded in alienating both the great 
divisions of organized labor. 

Instead of providing for the common defense the 
Administration, notwithstanding the expenditure 
of billions of our dollars, has left the nation unpre- 
pared to resist foreign attack. 

Instead of promoting the general welfare the 
Administration has domesticated the deficit, 
doubled the debt, imposed taxes where they do 
the greatest can aca and used public money 
for partisan political advantage. 

Tnstead of the blessings of liberty the Adminis- 
tration has imposed upon us a regime of regimen- 
tation which has deprived the individual of vee 
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freedom and has made of America a shackled 
giant. 


iI 
Wholly ignoring these great objectives as sol- 
: emnly declared by the people of the United States, 
the New Deal Administration has for seven long 
years whirled in a turmoil of shifting, contradic- 
tory and overlapping administrations and policies. 
‘Confusion has reigned supreme. The only steady, 
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ee tremneth, New YOrk. . oo... os. ew tewee ese ae 


1 0 0 
The vote for Willkie on the sixth ballot was made unanimous at 997, three delegates being absent. 


26 “Texas 2 ae ROG eee «1,0 
Necessary to nominate 501. 

First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
360 338 315 250 57 8 
et) 203 212 254 377 316 
S60 206 171 259 306 429 659 
+ ee 73 12 61 42 2 
sate We 66 59 56 59 ted 
ie 44 26 0 0 0 0 
ah ae 34 28 26 4 1 
33 30 11 4 1 zh 
Jo Pam 9 1 1 0 0 
oe 18 0 0 0 0 
Ae ot 21 32 31 20 9 
SE wick 10 10 8 9 0 
ak 9 0 0 0 0 0 
ss 0 0 0 
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undeviating characteristic has been the relentless 
expansion of the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the every day life of the farmer, the 
industrial worker and the business man. : 

The emergency demands organization—not con- 
fusion. It demands free and intelligent coopera- 
a incompetent domination. It demands a 
change. 

The New Deal Administration has failed 
America. 

It has failed by seducing our people to’ become 
continuously dependent upon government, thus 
weakening their morale and quenching the tra- 
ditional American spirit. 

It has failed by viciously attacking our industrial 
system and sapping its strength and vigor. 

It has failed by attempting to send our Con- 
gress home during the world’s most tragic hour, 
so that we might be eased into the war by word or 
deed during the absence of our elected representa- 
tives from Washington. 

It has failed by disclosing military details of our 
equipment to foreign powers oyer protests by the 
heads of our armed defense. ; 

It has failed by ignoring the lessons of fact con- 
cerning modern, mechanized, armed defense. 

In these and countless other ways, the New Deal 
Administration has either deliberately deceived the 
American people or proved itself incompetent 
longer to handle the affairs of our government, 

The zero hour is here. America must prepare at 
once to defend our shores, our homes, our lives 
and our most cherished ideals. 

To establish a first line of defense we must place 
in official positions men of faith who put America 
first and who are determined that her govern- 
mental and economic system be kept unimpaired. 

Our national defense must be so strong that no 
unfriendly power shall ever set foot on American 
soil. To assure this strength our national economy, 
the sure basis of America’s defense, must be free 
of unwarranted government interference. 

Only a strong and sufficiently prepared America 
can speak words of reassurance and hope to the 
liberty-loving peoples of the world. 


National Defense : 
The Republican party is firmly opposed to involy- 
this nation in foreign war. 

e are still suffering from the ill effects of the 
last World War—a war which cost us a twenty- 
four billion-dollar increase in our national debt, 
billions of uncollectible foreign debts and the com- 
plete upset of our economic system, in addition 
to the loss of human life and irreparable damage 
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to the health of thousands of our boys. _ 

"The present National Administration has already 
spent for all purposes more than fifty-four billion 
dollars, has boosted the national debt and current 
Federal taxes to an all-time high, and yet by the 
President’s own admission we are still wholly un- 
prepared to defend our country, its institutions and 
our individual liberties in a war that threatens to 
éneulf the whole world, and this in spite of the 
fact that foreign wars have been in progress for 
two years or more and that military information 
concerning thése wars and the rearmament pro- 
grams of the warring nations has been at all 
fimes available to the National Administration 
through its diplomatic and other channels, 

The Republican party stands for Americanism, 
preparedness and peace. We accordingly fasten 
upon the New Deal full responsibility for our un- 
preparedness and for the consequent danger of in- 
volvement in war. = 

We declare for the prompt, orderly and realistic 
building of our national defense to the point at 
which we shall be able not only to defend the 
United States, its possessions and essential outposts 
from foreign attack, but also efficiently to uphold 
in war the Monroe Doctrine. To this task the Re- 
publidan party pledges itself when entrusted with 
national authority. 

In the meantime, we shall support all necessary 
and proper defense measures proposed by the Ad- 
ministration in its belated effort to make up for 
lost time; but we deplore explosive utterances by 
the President directed at other governments, 
which serve to imperil our peace, and we condemn 
all Executive acts and proceedings which might 
lead to war without the authorization of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Our sympathies have been profoundly disturbed 
by invasion of unoffending countries and of dis- 
aster to nations whose ideals most closely resemble 
our own. We favor the extension to all peoples 
fighting for liberty, or whose liberty is threatened, 
of such aid as shall not be in violation of interna- 
tion law or inconsistent with the requirements of 
our own national defense. 

We believe that the spirit which should animate 
our entire defensive policy is determination to pre- 
serve not our material interests merely, but those 
liberties which are the priceless eritage of 
America. 

ogee Re-employment 

The New Deal’s failure to solve the problem of 
unemployment and revive opportunity for our 
youth presents a major challenge to_representative 
government and free. enterprise. We propose to 
recreate opportunity for the youth of America and 
put our idle millions back to work_in private in- 
dustry, business and agriculture. We propose. to 
eliminate needless administrative restrictions, thus 
restoring lost motion to the wheels of individual 
enterprise. 

Relief 

We shall remove waste, discrimination and poli- 
tics from relief through administration by the 
States with Federal grants-in-aid on a fair and 
non-political basis, thus giving the man and wo- 
man on relief a larger share of the funds appro- 
priated. 

Social Security 

We favor the extension of necessary old-age 
benefits on an earmarked pay-as-you-go basis to 
the extent that the revenues raised for this pur- 
pose will permit. We favor the extension of the 
unemployment compensation proyisions of the So- 
cial Security Act, wherever pratticable, to those 
groups and classes not now included. 

For such groups as may thus be covered we favor 
a system of unemployment compensation with ex- 
perience rating provisions, aimed at protecting the 
worker in the regularity of his employment and 
providing adequate compensation for reasonable 
i eather when that regularity of employment is in- 
errupted. The administration should be left with 
the States with a minimum of Federal control. 


Labor Relations 

The Republican party has always protected the 
American worker. 

We shall maintain labor’s right of free organi- 
zation and collective bargaining. 

We believe that peace and prosperity at home 
require harmony, teamwork, and understanding in 
all relations between worker and employer. When 
differences arise they should be settled directly 
and voluntarily across the table. 

Recent disclosures respecting the administration 
of the National Labor Relations Act require that 
this act be amended in fairness to employers and 
all groups of employees so as to provide true free- 
dom for, and orderliness in, self-organization and 
collective bargaining. 
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A prosperous ahd Stable agriculture is the foun-: 


dation of our economic structure. Its preservation 
is a national and non-political social problem not 
yet solved, despite many attempts, The farmer, is 
entitled to a profit-price for his products. 

The Republican party will put into effect such 
governmental policies, temporary and permanent, 
as Will establish and maintain an equitable balance 
between labor, industry, and agriculture by ex- 
panding industrial and business activity, éliminat= 
ing unemployment, lowering production costs, 
thereby creating increaséd Consumer buying power 
for agricultural products. Z " 

Until this balance has been attained we pro=- 
pose to provide benefit payments, based upon a 
widely applied, constructive soil-conservation pro= 
gram free from government-dominated production 
control, but administered, as far as practicable, by 
farmers theniSelves; to restrict the major benefits 
of these payments to operators of tamily-type 
farms; to continue all present benefit payments 
until our program becomes operative; and % 
eliminate the present extensive and costly bureau- 
cratic interference. ; 

We shall provide incentive payments, when 
necessary, to encourage increased production of 
agricultural commodities, adaptable to our Soil and 
climate, not now produced in sufficient quantities 
for our home markets, and Will stimulate the use 
and processing of all farm products in industry as 
raw materials. fs 

We shall promote a cooperative system of ade- 
quate farm credit, at lowest interest rates com- 
mensurate with the cost of money, supetyised by 
an independent governmental agency, with ulti- 
mate farmer ownership and control; farm com- 
modity loans to facilitate orderly marketing and 
stabilize farm income; the @xpansion of sound, 
farmer-owned and farmer-controlled cooperative 
associations; and the support of educational and 
extension programs to achieve more efficient pro- 
duction and marketing. f 

We shall foster government refinancing, where 
necessary, of the heavy Federal fatm debt load 
pr an agency segregated from cooperative 
credit. ; 4 

We shall promote a national land use program 
for Federal acquisition, without dislocation of local 
tax returns, of non-productive farm lands by vol- 
untary sale or Tease subject to speroves of the 
States concerned; and the disposition of such lands 
to appropriate public uses, including watershed 
protection and flood prevention, reforestation, re- 
eee erosion, control and the conservation of 
wi é. 

We advocate a foreign-trade_ policy which will 
end one-man tariff making, afford effective pro- 
tection to farm products, regain our export markets 
and assure an American price level for the 
domestically consumed portion of our export crops. 

We favor effective quarantine against ieiported 
livestock, dairy and other farm products from 
countries which do not impose health and sanitary 
standards equal to our own domestic standards. 

_ We approve the orderly development of réclama- 
tion and irrigation, project/by project and as con- 
aitieng justify. a te : ai 

e€ promise adequate assistance to rural com- 
munities suffering disasters from flood, drought 
and other natural causes. ; ¢ 

We shall promote stabilization of agricultural 


income through intelligent management of accu- ~ 


mulated surpluses, and through the 
Sears by supplying those in need 
abroad. 
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at home and 


a Tariff and Reciprocal Trad 
_We are threatened by Panfair "bola 
world markets and by the invasion o 
markets, especially by the products of state-con- 
gates Pr otha Peat trai oF * P 

e eve in tariff protection for agri 
labor and ety as_essential to Outs American 
standard of living. The measure of protection 
shall be determined by scientific methods, with due 
regard ie rs Anterest of the oaten 

e shall explore every possibility of r 1 
oe jet Pee trade ThAOEN nee 
( So conducted as TO! = 
page pe bee gs Bes Ss. ae asia 

Ve condemn the manner in which the so-: 
reciprocal trade agreements cs the fee aol eee 
been put into effect without adequate hearings, 
wa wee Bee RA oe consideration of 

‘oducers an ou s a 

approval. These defects we shall corer aes 


ipetition in 
our home 


: , Money : 
The Congress should reclaim its constitutional 
powers over thoney, and withdraw the Presiden Ss 
arbitrary authority to manipulate the currency, 
establish bimetallism, issue redeemable paper 
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‘while tax burdens have doubled. 
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Money and debase the gold and silver coinage. We 
shall repeal the Thomas Inflation Amendment of 
1933 and the Comes! Silver Purchase Act of 1934 
e steps to preserve the value of 
the government’s huge holdings of gold and re- 
introduce gold into circulation. 
: Jobs and Idle Money 

Believing it possible to keep the securities market 
clean without paralyzing it, we endorse the prin- 
ciple of truth in securities in the Securities Act; 
to get billions of idle dollars and a multitude of 
dle men back to work and to promote national de- 
fense, these acts should be revised and the policies 
of the commission changed to encourage the flow 
of private capital into industry. 

- 4 Taxation 

Public spending has trebled under the New Deal, 
Huge taxes are 
necessary to pay for New Deal waste and for neg- 
lected national defense. We shall revise the tax 
System and remove those practices which impede 
Tecovery and shall apply policies which stimulate 
enterprise. We shall not use the taxing power as 
an instrument of punishment or to secure objec- 
tives not otherwise obtainable under existing law. 

Public Credit 

With urgent need for adequate defense, the peo- 
ple are burdened by a direct and contingent debt 
exceeding fifty billion dollars. Twenty-nine billions 
of this debt has been created by New Deal borrow- 
ings during the past seven years. We pledge our- 
selves to conserve the public credit for all essential 
Purposes by levying taxation sufficient to cover 
necessary civil expenditure, a substantial part of 
the defense cost, and the interest and retirement 
of the national debt. 


Public Spending 

Millions of men and women still out of work 
after seven years of excessive spending refute the 
New Deal theory that ‘‘deficit spending’ is the 
way to prosperity and jobs. Our American system 
of private interprise, if permited to go to work, 
an rapidly increase the wealth, income and stand- 
ard of living of all the people. We solemnly pledge 
that public expenditures, other than those re- 
quired for future national defense and relief, shall 
be cut to levels necessary for the essential services 
of government. 

Equal Rights 


' We favor submission by Congress to the States 
of an amendment to the Constitution providing for 
equal rights for men and women. 


Negro 

We pledge that our American citizens of Negro 
descent shall be given a square deal in the 
economic and political life of this nation. Discrim- 

ation in the civil service, the Army and Navy and 
all other branches of the government must cease. 
To enjoy the full benefits of life, liberty and pur- 
suit of ppiness universal suffrage must be made 
effective for the Negro, citizen. Mob violence 
shocks the conscience of the nation and legislation 
to curb this evil should be enacted. ; 

Un-American Activities 

We vigorously condemn the New Deal encourage- 
ment of various groups that seek to change the 
American form of government. by means outside 
the Constitution. We condemn the appointment of 
members of such un-American groups to high posi- 
tions of trust in the National Government. The 
development of the treacherous so-called Fifth- 
Column, as it has operated in war-stricken coun- 
tries, should be a solemn warning to America. We 
pledge the Republican party to get rid of such bor- 
ers from within. 

Immigration 


: We favor the strict enforcement of all laws con- 
trolling the entry of aliens. The activities of un- 
desirable aliens should be investigated, and those 
who seek to change by force and violence the 
American form of government should be deported. 
Ts Veterans 

- We pledge adequate compensation and care for 
veterans disabled in the service of our country, and 
for their widows, orphans, and dependents. 


Indians 
We pledge an immediate and final settlement of 
all Indian claims between the government and the 
Indian citizenship of the nation. 


Hawaii y 
Hawaii, sharing the nation’s obligations equally 
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with the several States, is entitled to the fullest 
measure of home rule; and to equality with the 
several States in the rights of her citizens and 
in the application of our national laws. 


Government and Business 
We shall encourage a healthy, confident and 
eee private enterprise, confine government ac- 
tivity to essential public services, and regulate 


business only so as to protect consumer, employe ——— 


and investor and without restricting the produc- 
tion of more and better goods at low prices. 


2 ° Monopoly 

Since the passage of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
by the Republican party, we have consistently 
fought to preserve free competition with regulation 
to prevent abuse. New Deal policy fosters govern- 
ment monopoly, restricts production and fixes 
prices. We shall enforce anti-trust legislation 
without prejudice or discrimination. We condemn 
the use or threatened use of criminal indictments 
to obtain through consent decrees objectives not 
contemplated by law. 


Government Competition 
We promise to reduce to the minimum Federal 
competition with business. We pledge ourselves to 
establish honest accounting and representation by 
every agency of the Federal Government and 
continue only those enterprises whose maintenance 
is clearly in the public interest. 


ee Free Speech 

The principles of a free press and free speech as 
established by the Constitution, should apply to the 
radio. Federal regulation of the radio is necessary 
in view of the natural limitations of wave-lengths, 
but this gives no excuse for censorship. We oppose 
the use of licensing to establish arbitrary controls. 
Licenses should be revocable only when, after pub- 
lic hearings, due cause for cancellation is shown. 


Small Business 


The New Deal policy of interference and arbi- © 


trary regulation has injured all business, but es- 
pecially small business. We promise to encourage 
the small business man by removing unnecessary 
bureaucratic regulations and interference. 

Stock and Comment Exchanges 

We favor regulation of stock and commodity ex- 
changes. They should be accorded the fullest 
measure of self-control consistent with the dis- 
charge of their public trust and the prevention of 
abuse. 

r Insurance 

We condemn the New Deal attempts to destroy 
the confidence of our people in private insurance 
institutions. We favor continuance of regulation 
of insurance by the several States. 

Government Reorganization 

We shall re-establish in the Federal Civil Service 
@ real merit system on a truly competitive basis 
and extend it to all non-policy-forming positions. 

We pledge ourselves to enact legislation stand- 
ardizing and simplifying quasi-judicial and ad- 
ministrative agencies to insure adequate notice 
and hearing, impartiality, adherence to the rules 
of evidence and full judicial review of all ques- 
tions of law and fact. : 

Our greatest protection against totalitarian 
government is the American system of checks and 
balances. The constitutional distribution of legis- 
lative, executive and judicial functions is essential 
to the preservation of this system. We pledge our- 
selves to make it the basis of all our policies 
affecting the organization and operation of our 
Tepublican form of government. 

d Term * 

To insure against the overthrow of our American 
system of government, we favor an amendment to 
the Constitution providing that no person shall be 
President of the United States for more than two 


terms. 
A Pledge of Good Faith 

The acceptance of the nominations made by this 
convention carries with it, as a matter of private 
honor and public faith, an undertaking by each 
candidate to be true to the principles and program 
herein set forth. 

We earnestly urge all patriotic men and women, 
regardless of former affiliation, to unite with us 
in the support of our declaration of principles to 
the end that ‘‘government of the people, by the 
people and for the people shall not perish from 
this earth.” 


Prohibition Party National Convention of 1940 


The Prohibition party held its national con- 
vention in Chicago (May 9-10, 1940) and nominated 
Roger Babson, economist of Massachusetts for the 
presidency, and Edgar V. Moorman, Quincy, Ill., 


for the vice presidency. The party adopted a 
platform providing: A ‘‘moral’’ program to combat 
the liquor traffic, harmful narcotics, gambling, 
block-booked motion pictures, misleading broad-~- 
casting, political graft and indecent publications. 
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PRESIDENT 
- VICE-PRESIDENT... 


Secretary of State—Cordell Hull/ Tennessee. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 

feet New York. 

Secretary of War—Henry L. Stimson, New York. 
Attorney General—Robert H. Jackson, New York. 
Postmaster General—Frank C. Walker, Pennsyl- 
, vania, 


; Beckétaries to the President—Marvin H. Mcintyre, 
Kentucky, and Stephen Early, Virginia ($10,000 
each). Major Gen. Edwin M. Watson, Virginia, 
acting as Secretary to the President on detail 
from the War Department. 
f Private Secretary to the President—Marguerite A. 


op 


der Secretary—Sumner Welles (Md., $10,000). 

Co unselor of the Department—R. Walton’ Moore 
(Va., $10,000). 

Fe Secretaries “Adolf A, Berle, Jr. (N._Y.), 

Henr . Grady (Calif.); Breckinridge Long 
YY go ($9,000 each). 


* 


Bien R. 


‘ Siners on Political Relations—James Clement 

Dunn (N. C.); Stanley K. Hornbeck (Colo.); 

A rence Duggan (N. Y.) ($8,500 each). 

er on paca rrag sd Economic Affairs—Herbert 

s (N. Y.) ($8,500) 

ae of Personnel—Edward Yardley (Mont., 
5,6 


of Divisions—Foreign Service Administra- 

on, Nathaniel P. Davis. (N. J., $9,000}; Foreign 

_ Service Buildings Office, Frederick Larkin (Mich., 
$8,000); Foreign Service Personnel—G. Howland 
Shiw (Mass., $10,000); Foreign Service Officers’ 
ining | School, J. Klahr Huddle (Ohio, $10,000); 
ar Bastern Affairs—Maxwell M. "Hamilton 
Towa, $8,000); American Republics, Philip W. 
Bonsal (Acting) (D. C., $6,500); European Af- 


er Secretary—Daniel W, Bell (Ill., $10,000). 
istant Secretaries ($9,000) each)—-Herbert E. 
Gaston (N, Y.); John L. Sullivan (N. H.). 
_ Fiscal Assistant Secretary—($10, 000) Vacancy. 


co. . Boley, dr. CN. Ya 
Technical Assistant—H. Merle Cochran (Ariz., 


"Assistants to the Bporevary arog N. Graves fer 
$9,000); Philip Young (N. $7,000); John W 


"Pehle jae. $7,000); Henristes S. Klotz 


- Admin. Assistant the Secretary—W. Norman 

Thompson (D. C., lag Asst. Admin. Asst. to 

_ the Secretary—Charles S . Bell (Conn., $7, ya 2 

‘ Hobo). Staff Asst.—C. R. Schoeneman (R. Ley 
7,000 

; ordinator, a rcenune Agency Services—Elmer L. 

‘Trey (Mo., 000). 

Legislative (Nise Nig 
$8,000). 

Director of Research and Statistics—George C. 
ghiet¢ (Minn,, $9,000 ds 


9, 


Counsel—Thomas Tarleau. 


“wis. 
8,000) ; Perséinel—Eawin R. Ballinger (Colo., 


HENRY. A. WALLACE, OP OIC. 2 Foi oc sae ie Re vickelcrveete hte ok eletoteics 
(Terms of office, including ré-eléction, from January 20, 1941, to January 20, 11945) 
THE ROOSEVELT CABINET, AS OF NOV. 20, 1940 (Salary, $15, 000 each) 


¥ In the above list, the Cabinet offices are arranged in the order in which they succeed to the prone 
in case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability of both the President and Vice-President. 

The order of succession was established by an act of Congress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, and no mention 

-was made of Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, not then organized. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Department of State 


Treasury Department 


Secretary of Navy—Frank Knox, Illinois. 
Secretary of the Interior—Harold L. Ickes, Illino’ 
dig of Agriculture—Claude R. Wickara, i 
iana 

Secretary of Commerce—Jesse Jones, Texas. 
Secretary of Labor—Frances Perkins, New York, .. 
ComptroHer General—Lindsay C, Warren, North 

Carolina ($10,000). 


Se 


Le Hand. 
Director of White House Office Staff—Ru 
Forster, Washington, D. C. ($8,000);. E 
Clerk—Maurice C. Latta, Oklahoma ($6,001 ). 
Physician to the White House—Rear Admiral Ros 


T. McIntire, Surgeon General U. 8. Navy. 


fairs—Ray Atherton (Acting) Tia { 
Near Eastern Affairs—Wallace Murray. (Ohi 
$8,000); Current Information—Michael J, McDe 
mott (Mass., $7,000); Coordination and Revie 
Blanche ek Halla (D. 


mY B00) 
tions and Records “Daa A. 0) Cot 
$6,000); Visa—Avra M. Warren aren 
Research and Publication—E. Wild 
(Cone 53 96, 2005. 
Jacobs ae Cis 


(N.Y. $500); ine carantes Mle . 


—Thomas ‘Burke - Y., $8,000); Account 
Donald W. Corrick Ce $4,600); Controls—J 
seph C. Green. (Ohio, $8,000); Commercial. 
fairs—Raymond H. Geist (Ohio, $7,000); 

of Commercial. Treaties and Ag thomenthe-T 
C. Hawkins (Mich., $8,000); Central Transla’ 
—Guillermo A. Suro (Acting) (Puerto Ri 
$3,800); Special Se Brandt (Ac 


ministrative Officer) (D. C., $8,000). 


$7, 80032 
$6,000 


$4, 20 
Chiefs: Printing—L. C. Spangler (Va., $5,800 
Secret Service—Frank J. Wilson af iy QC 
Division of Disbursement—Guy * F. Allen (D 
$7,500); Division of Savings Bonds—Eugene 
Sloan (Mo., $7, 500); Information oe. Div. 

treed Ss nds—James William 

Gamnneeibtns International Revenue—G 
Helvering ce $10,000); N Narcotics <i Ps 
mripo e 8 000). CR ue eee 

0d: eee CHL. $9,0 So ee 
omptroller 0 rrency— 

Mass 815,000 icy—Préston 
easurer of the U. S.—William A. Julian 
ri Asst. Treasurer—Marion “sale (Oni 

Commandant, U. S. Coast Gua: d— Ads 
Russell R. Waesche (Md., $9, 000). ey 


Register of the T ury— 
(Gonn., $6,000" reasury Edward G. 


United States—Government Officials 


Te EEE rn is Ee 


Department of Justice 


Solicitor General—Francis Biddle (Pa., $10,000). 
“iy pita Pte gaa General—Charles Fahy (N. 
Assistant to the Attorney General—Matthew F. 
’ McGuire (Mass., $9,000). 

Assistant Attorneys General—Thurman W. Arnold 
(Antitrust, Conn.); Samuel O. Clark, Jr. (Tax, 
Conn); Norman M, Littell (Lands, Wash.): 0. 
John Rogge (Criminal, Ill.); Francis M. Shea 


(Claims, N. Y¥.); ($9,000 each); Charles D. 
Lawrence (acting) $8,000), 201 Varick St., N. ¥.C. 
(Customs, N. Y.) 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation—J, Ed- 

Be. ead (D. C., $10,000). 
irector, Bureau of Prisons—James V. Bennett 
(Md., $10,000). 

Director, Bureau of War Risk Litigation—Julius C. 
Martin (N. C., $9,000). aseey in 


Director, Bond and Spirits Division—Joseph Law-— 


Tence (Conn., $7,500). 


Administrative Assistant to the Attorney General— 
Thomas D. Quinn (N. H., $9,000). 
Chief Clerk—Harvey C. Donaldson (Fla., $5,600). 


War Department 


_Assistant Secretary of War—Robert P. Patterson 
N. Y.); Chief of Staff—General George C. Mar- 
shall (Penn.); The Adjutant General—Major 
General Emory S. Adams (Kan.); Inspector Gen- 
eral—Major General Virgil L. Peterson (Ky.); 
Judge Advocate General—Major General Allen 
W. Gullion (Ky.); Quartermaster General— 


Major General Edmund B. Gregory (Ill.); Sur- 
eon General—Major General James C. Magee 
j fPenn.): Chief of Finante—Major General How- 
* ard K. Loughry (Ind.); Chief of Engineers— 
Major General Julian L. Schley (Ga.); Chief of 
Ordnance—Major General Charles M. Wesson 


(Md.); Chief of Chemical Warfare Service— 
Major General Walter C. Baker (Pa.); Chief Sig- 
nal Officer—Major General Joseph O. Mauborgne 
(N. Y¥.); Chief of National Guard Bureau— 
Major General John F. Williams (Mo.); Chief of 
Chaplains—William R. Arnold (D. C.); Chief of 
the Air Corps—Major General Henry H. Arnold 
Pa.); Chief of Coast Artillery—Major General 
Joseph A. Green (Ia.); Chief of Infantry— 
Major General George A. Lynch (Iowa); Chief of 
Cavalry—Major General John K. Herr (N. J.) 
Chief of Field Artillery—Major General Robert 
M. Danford (Ill.): 


Post Office Department 


Assistant Postmasters General — First — Ambrose 
O’Connell (N. Y.); Second—Smith W. Purdum 
(Md.); Third—Ramsey S. Black (Pa.); Fourth— 
Walter Myers (Ind.); ($9,000 each). 


Exccutive Assistant—J. Austin Latimer (So. Car., 
$9,000). ; 


ag ee Assistant—William C. Lyons (Colo.. 


Solicitor—Vincent M, Miles (Ark., $9,000). 
Chief Inspector—Kildroy P. Aldrich (1ll., $9,000). 
Purchasing Agent—Harrison Parkman (Kans., 


$7,500) 


Comptroller—William L. Slattery (Mass., $7,500). ~ 


Chief Clerk—Frank H. Ellis (Ga., $6,500). 


Navy Department 


Under Secretary of the Navy—James V. Forrestal 
,. ($10,000); Assistant Secretary of the Navy—Lewis 
Compton ($9,000); Administrative Assistant and 

- Chief Clerk—William D. Bergman, ($7,000). 
Chief of Naval Operations—Admiral H. R. Stark; 
Chairm General Board—Rear Admiral W. R. 
Sexton; Budget Officer—Capt. E. G. Allen; 
- Chief; Bureau of Navigation—Rear Admiral C. 
* W. Nimitz; Hydrographer—Capt. G. S. Bryan; 
Bureau of Ordnance—Rear Admiral W 


4 


reau of Supplies and Accounts—Rear Admiral R. 
Spear (Supply Corps). 

Surgeon General and Chief, Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery—Rear Admiral Ross T. McIntire 
(Medical Corps); Judge Advocate General—Rear 
Admiral W. B. Woodson; President, Naval Retir- 
ing Board—Rear Admiral B. H. Dorsey; Presi- 
dent, Naval Examining Board—Rear Admiral 
Charles E. Courtney. 


D Be irione: Chief, Bureau of Ships—Rear Ad- Superintendent, Naval Observatory—-Captain J. F. 


-' miral S. M. Robinson. 

‘Ghief, Bureau of Aeronautics—Rear Admiral J. H. 
.. Towers; Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks— 
“- Rear Admiral B. Moreell (Civil Engineer Corps); 
Paymaster General of the Navy and Chief, Bu- 


\ 


Secretary—Alvin J. Wirtz (Texas). 
Fnct” Maskataut Secretary — Ebert K. Burlew 


(Penn); Assistant Secretary—Oscar L. Chapman, 


Colo.). : 
itor—Nathan R. Margold (N. Y.). 
: eeiet Clerk—Floyd E. Boton (W. Va.). 
Pirector of Classification—John Harvey (Texas). 
‘Director of Personnel—Mrs. J. Atwood Maulding 


=“ (Me.): 
mm: rs—General Land Office—Fred W. 
‘ Pole ese Indian Affairs—John_ Collier 
_. (Calif.); Reclamation—John C. Page (Nev.) 


“(4 


“i 
' aneer Secretary—Paul H. Appleby (Va., pads 


istant Secretary—Grover B. Hill (Tex., eee 3 


Secretary—James L. McCamy 
Assistants O00); Leon O. Wolcott (Wis); Cari 
Hamilton’ (Ia.}; Robert M. Moore, Mo. ($5,600 


h). 
Bistrtant to Under Secretary—Ralph W. Olmstead 


0). 
Assistant to Assistant Secretary—E. E. Jacobs 
(Okla*, $4,600). 
$8,500); 


: nt Sta 
Wi tions—James T. Jardine 


rime = 
Ore., $9,000); Market- 

* ing—Milo Perkins (Tex., 10,000) ; 'Information— 
_ .M. §. Eisenhower (K ; 


af) a an., 
_- Work—M. L. Wilson (Mont., 


Naval officers named above all receive pay of their rank. 


Department of the Interior 


Hellweg (ret.); Director, Naval Intelligence— 
Rear Admiral W. S. Anderson; Director, Naval 
Communications—Rear Admiral L. Noyes; Com- 
mandant, U. S. Marine Corps—Major General 
Thomas Holcomb. * 


Directors: Geological Survey—Walter C. Menden- 
hall (O.); Bureau of Mines—Royd R. Sayers 
(eas National Park Service—Newton B. Drury 
Calif.); Territories and Island Possessions—Ru- 
pert Emerson (Mass.); Investigations—Bradley 
B. Smith (Ark.); Director of Grazing Service— 
Richard H. Rutledge (Utah); Petroleum Conser- 
yation—George W. Holland (Okla.); 
Wild Life Service—Ira N. Gabrielson (Ore,); 
Information—Michael W. Straus (Ill.); Forestry 
—Lee Muck (Wis.); Bituminous Coal Division— 
Howard A. Gray 


Department of Agriculture 


Agricultural Relations—L, A, Wheeler (D. Cc. 


Solicitor—Mastin G. White (Tex., $9,000). 

Librarian—Ralph R. Shaw (Ind., $5,600). 

Land Use Cordinator—M. S. Eisenhower (Kan., no 
additional compensation). 

Administrators—Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration—R. M. Evans (Ia., $10,000); Farm Se- 
curity Administration—C. B. Baldwin (Va., 
$10,000); Rural Electrification Administration— 
Harry Slattery (S. C., $10,000); Northeastern 
Ce era stain Ade 
acting) (N. Y., $5,800); Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration—Milo R. Perkins (Tex., no addi- 
tional compensation). 

Presidents—Commodity Credit Corporation—Carl 
B. Robbins (Calif., $9,500). 
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Fish and. 


\ 


“<"s 


ee aa ee ST eee? 


ie, Oo AN Aer ae 
|» $22 United States—Government Offi 


cials; 
, 5 - a 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE a treniiee fe 
hiefs — CCC Activities — Fred Morrell; tion—J. M. Me fa, $E 

laos $1900); Plant and Operations—Arthur B.| 0. re oe a $8,800) Nace see y 
Thatcher (Vt., $5,800); Agricultural Chemistry vues ST ee Ee Olaoe tk cling aN. 
and Engineering—H. G. Knight (W. Va., $8,500); $7,500); Home Ecbnomics--Miss Louise Stan 7 
Agricultural Economics—H. R. Tolley (Calif., (Mo. $7 500): Soil Conservation Service—H. H. 
$10,000); Agricultural Marketing—C. W. Kitchen Bennett (N. C., $9,000). ; ; +e 
(Gre., $8,000); Animal Industry—J. R. Mohler | Manager—Federal Crop Insurance Corporation— — 
(Pa., $9,000); Commodity Exchange Administra- L. K. Smith (Nebr., $8,000). ae | 


ay Department of Commerce 
‘ (Salaries Fluctuate) 


va 
James W. Young, N. Mex.; Coast and Geodetic 
Survey—Leo O. Colbert, Mass.;. Marine Inspect: 


Under Secretary of Commerce—Vacant; Asst. Sec- 


~ a H. Hinckley, Utah; Selicitor— 4 . bee ; 
As. South Trusble, Jr., Ky: Administrative. Asst. to and Navigation “Richards set vp i nas > : 
. Becretary—Malcolm Kerlin, N. J.; Special Asst. to ae eee Set Pecedent Seat Chatrmany 
_ Becretary—Victor A. Sholis; Chief Clerk and | Jnland Waterways | Corporation—Chester C. 
Superintendent—5. W. Libbey, D. C.; Director of Thompson, Ill.: Chief of _Weather Bureai i 
! Personnel—Oliver C. Short. ay, Frances W. Reichelderfer, Ind.; Administrator 
-_~ Directors of Bureaus—Census—William L. Aus- Civil Aeronautics Administration—Donald H 
tin, Miss.; Foreign and Domestic Commerce— Connolly, Ariz. 


7 - 
; 


Department of Labor 


($9,000); Director, Women’s Bureau — Mary 
Anderson ($7,500); Chief, Children’s Bureau- 
Katherine F. Lenroot ($9,000); Director Concilia: : 
tion Service—John R. Steelman ($8,500); Diree- al 
tor, Labor Standards—V. A. Zimmer ($8,500); — 

Administrator, Public Contracts Division—L. — 
Metcalfe Walling ($9,000); Administrator, Wage — 


and Hour Division—Philip B. Fleming ($10,000). aa 


a Henry Agard Wallace, Vice President : bh. 


‘Henry Agard Wallace, 52, of Des Moines, Iowa, | in operation are here to stay, and to grow on a 
lected Vice-President on Nov. 5, 1940, succeeding | world or national scale. We shall have to go on 
han Nance Garner, was born , 88, in | doing all these things we do not want to do * * *”. 

- Adair County, Iowa, son of Henry C. Wallace, Sec- In 1915 he was the first to devise a corn-hog ratio. 
retary of Agriculture under Presidents Harding | chart indicating the probable course of the mar- 
: ket. “‘Agricultural Prices,’ a detailed study of 
Peon causing fluctuation of prices, appeared in 


+ 
s 


ther came from the north of Ireland late : : 3 
century and settled in Pennsylvania. Although he was sponsor of the two Agricultural 
Adjustment Acts, the first of which was killed by 

the U. S. Supreme Court, he was credited by his 
political intimates with being personally cool toy f 
compulsory crop control, but the farmers pushed 
it through Congress. : , 
Mr, Wallace married, in 1914, Miss Tlo Browne. — 
They have 3 children—Henry B., Robert B., and 
Miss Jean B. Wallace. The Vice-President is al- 
most a_six-footer, does not drink or smoke, h “ 
brown hair, ruddy face, blue éyes, and an amp 
voice. His vocabulary is stocked with Biblic: 
quotations. 


rank M. Dixon, D..... 


4 N. J,....|Charles Edison, D...... 
..|Sidney P. Osborn, D....J 2 M....|John E. Miles, D.w.... 
. .|Homer Adkins, D....... 2 . Y....|/Herbert H. Lehman, D.. 
.-..{|Culbert L. Olson, D.....) 4 N. C....]J. M. Broughton, D..... 
lola: .s....| Ralph L. Carr, R......6 3 IN. John M Disene® 5.6 
nn..../Robert A. Hurley, D....| 
..|Walter W. Bacon, R....| 4 4 
..|/Spessard L. Holland, D..! 4 4 
..|Bugene Talmadge, D,...| 2 ...+../Arthur H. James, R..... 4 
..|Chase A. Clark, D......] 2 ¥ Se See 0 le: 18 be 2 
|/Dwight H, Green, R....] 4 ~ i 8. 1] 
H. F. Schricker, D.....:| 4 . Des (|B 2 
George A. Wilson, R 2 2 
Payne Ratner, R.. 2 i 2 
Keen Johnson, D 4 food, D.....| 4 
4 BS Soy soe ee 
2 sad 4 
‘ Wee eto 4 
M. M. Neely, D. 4 
2 Julius P. Heil, aul: ee 
Nels H. Smith, ‘ 4 
Ernest H. Gruening, D..| 4 | 
.|Joseph P. Poindexter, D.| 4 
Cy BOt) Riv. os caus 3 ees By 6 aac 8.]. rN 
-...|/Dwight Griswold, R..... ‘omm ne Ind 
Preaito. b. Carville, Di... os... 4 P, Rico. .'Dr. 5 
H... /Robert 0. Blood. Rv..2!] 2 Dr, Jorg M- Gallardo... Inf 


Virgin IsliL. W. Cramer,...... 


United States—F 


ee ere ee ee 
' Supreme Court of the United 


es show when born and when appointed. These lists of judges are as of Nov., 1940,) 


(Dates in parenthes 


Chief Justice ($20,500)—Charles Evans Hughes of 
New York (1862—Feb. 13, 1930). Associate Justices 
ee ames Clark McReynolds, of Tennessee 
1862-Aug. 29, 1914); Harlan Fiske Stone, of New 
York (1872—Feb. 5, 1925); Owen J. Roberts, of 
Pennsylvania (1875—May 20, 1930): Hugo L. Black, 
of Alabama (1886—Aug. 17, 1937); Stanley Forman 
Reed, of Kentucky (1884—Jan. 25, 1938); Felix 


UNITED STATES CIRCUI 


ton, N. J.; Albert Branson Maris, Philadelphia; 
Charles Alvin Jones, Pittsburgh; Herbert F. Good- 
rich, Philadelphia. 

Fourth (Md., N. C., S. C., Va., W. Va.)—John 
J. Parker, Charlotte, N. Car.; Morris A. Soper, 
oe Md.; Armistead M. Dobie, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Fifth (Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., Tex., Canal 
Zone). Rufus E. Foster, New Orleans; Samuel H. 
Sibley, Atlanta, Ga.; Joseph C. Hutcheson, Jr., 
Houston, Tex.; Edwin R. Holmes, Jackson and 
Yazoo City, Miss.; Leon McCord, Montgomery, Ala. 
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States 


Frankfurter, of Massachusetts (1882—Jan. 11, 
1939); William Orville Douglas, of Connecticut 
(1898—April 4, 1939); Frank Murphy, of Michigan 
(1890—Jan. 14, 1940). Clerk—Charles Elmore Crop- 
ley, of Washington, D. C. ($6,000). Marshal 
Thomas E. Waggaman, of Washington, D. C. (45 = 
500). Reporter—Ernest Knaebel, of Colorado($8,000), 


T COURTS OF APPEALS 


Sixth (Ky., Mich., Ohio, Tenn.)—Xen Hicks, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Charles C. Simons, Detroit; 
Florence E. Allen, Cleveland; Elwood Hamilton, 
Louisville; Herschel W. Arant, Columbus, Ohio, 

Seventh (Ill., Ind., Wis.)—Evan A. Evans, Madi- 
son and Baraboo, Wis.; William M. Sparks, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; J. Earl Major, Springfield, Tll.; 
Otto Kerner, Chicago; Walter E. Treanor, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Eighth (Ark., Iowa, Minn., Mo., Neb., N. D., 
S. D.)—Kimbrough Stone, Kansas City, Mo.; John 
B. Sanborn, St. Paul; Archibald K. Gardner, 
Aberdeen and Huron, S. D.; Joseph W. Woodrough, 
Omaha; Seth Thomas, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Harvey 
Johnsen, Omaha; (Vacancy). 

Ninth (Ariz., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Ney., Ore., 
Wash., Alaska, Hawaii, China)—Curtis D. Wilbur, 
San Francisco; Francis A. Garrecht, Spokane, 
Wash.; William Denman, San Francisco; Clifton 
Mathews, San Francisco; Bert Haney, Portland, 
Ore.; Albert Lee Stephens, Los Angeles; William 
Healy, Boise, Idaho. 

Tenth (Colo., Kan., N. M., Okla., Utah, Wyo.)— 
Orie L. Phillips, Denver, Colo.; Sam Gilbert Brat- 
ton, Albuquerque, N. M.; Walter A. Huxman, To- 
peka, Kan.; Alfred P. Murrah, Oklahoma City. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT JUDGES 


Alabama—Charles B. Kennamer (1931), Mont- 
gomery; Thomas S. Murphree (1938), Birming- 
ham; John McDuffie (1935), Mobile. 

. Alexander (1938), Juneau; 

J. H. S. Morison (1935), Nome; Harry E. Pratt 

(1935) Fairbanks; Simon Hellenthal (1935), 

Valdez. 


«Lager 30. Pid (1936), Phoenix; Albert 
M. Sames (1931), son. 
Arkansas—Thomas C. Trimble (1937). Little Rock; 
Harry J. Lemley (1938), Texarkana; (Vacancy). 
F. St. Sure (1925), Harold 


ri I 
mento; Paul J. McCormick (1924), Harry A. Holl- 
‘zer (1931) and Leon R. Yankwich (1935), 
lAngeles; Ralph E. Jenney (1939), San Diego; 
E. Beaumont (1939), Fresno; Benjamin 
Harrison, Los Angeles; J. T. O'Connor, ap- 
pointed but has not entered on duty. 
Canal Zone—Bunk Gardner (1938), Ancon. 
Colorado—John F. Symes (1922), Denver. 
Connecticut—Carroll C. Hincks (1931), New Haven; 


Wilmington. 
t 
; 


tice, Alfred A. 
tes—Jennings 
‘Duhring (1930), 
U1 : 
D. Cit Dicki: 
Ww 
a 


D.C 


. OF +; Bolith 
Idsborough os 


938), D. C. 
Uigao) Dic 
eosiae. Augustine Vv. Sie Gens Gainesville; 
“Louie W. Strum (1931), Jacksonville; John W. 
‘Holland (1936), iami; William J. Barker, 
Tampa; Curtis L. Waller, Tallahassee. 
Georgia—E. Marvin Underwood (1931), Atlanta; 
Robert L. Russell, Gainesville; Bascom S. Deaver 
(1928), Macon; William H. Barrett (1922), 
Augusta. 5 
ji—Delbert E. Metzger (1939) and Ingram M. 
Be abagh {appointed but not entered on duty), 
Honolulu. 
o—Charles C, Cavanah (1927), Boise. 
Tiinois James . Wilkerson (1922), Charles E. 
Woodward (1933); John P. Barnes (1931); Philip 
L. Sullivan (1934); William H. Holley (1933), 
Michael L 1806 go) “Benton: Walter C. Lindley 
, Benton; Wa’ 2 
aailie: Briggle (1932), 


1937), Quincy. 

1925), Indianapolis; 
1925), South Bend. 
(1922), Sioux City; Charles 


9), Md.; 
A. Pine 


A. Dewey (1928), Des Moines. 

Kansas—Richard J. Hopkins (1929), Kansas City. 

Kentucky—Hiram CGC. Ford (1935), Lexington; 
Mac Swinford (1937), Lexington-(both Dists.); 
Shackelford Miller, Jr. (1939), Louisville. _ 

Louisiana—Wayne G. Borah (1928 and Adrian J! 
Caillouet, New Orleans) Benjamin C. Dawkins 
ces Monroe; Gaston L. Porterie (1939), Alex- 
andria. 

Maine—John A. Peters (1921), Bangor. 

Maryland—William C. Coleman (1927), and W. 
Calvin Chesnut (1931), Baltimore. 

Massachusetts—Elisha H. Brewster (1922), Spring- 
field; Hugh D. McLellan (1932), Boston; George 
C. Sweeney (1935), Boston; Francis J. W. Ford 
(1938), Boston. 

Michigan—Arthur J. Tuttle (1912), Edward J. 
Moinet (1927), Ernest A. O’Brien (1931), Arthur 
F. Lederle (1936) and Frank A. Picard (1939), 
Detroit; Fred M. Raymond (1925), Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye (1931) and Mat- 
thew M. Joyce (1932), Minneapolis; Robert C. 
ach (1933) and George F. Sullivan (1937), St. 

a 


ul. 

Mississippi—Allen Cox (1929), Baldwyn, and Sid- 
ney C. Mize (1937), Biloxi. : 

Missouri—George H. Moore (1935), and Charles B. 
Davis (1924), St. Louis; Merrill E. Otis (1925) — 
and Albert L. Reeves (1923), Kansas City; John 
— eee (1937), Jefferson City, (appid. for 
a sD. 


Montana—James H. Baldwin (1935), Butte; 
Charles N. Pray (1924), Great Falls. 
Nebraska—Thomas C. Munger (1907), Lincoln; 


James A. Donohoe (1933), Omaha. 
Nevada—Frank H. Norcross (1928), Carson City. 
New Hampshire—George F. Morris (1921), Little- 

ton (P. O., Concord). 

New Jersey—Guy L. Fake (1929), Newark; Philip 
Forman (1932), Trenton; John Boyd Avis (1929), 
Camden; Phillip Forman, Trenton; omas 
Glynn Walker, Newark; rer 

New Mexico—Colin Neblett (1917), Santa Fe, 

New York—John Clark Knox (1918), Henry rs 
Goddard (1923), William Bonudy (1923), George M. 
Hulbert (1934), John M. Woolsey (1929), Francis 
G. Caffey (1929), Alfred C. Coxe (1929), John W. 
Clancy (1936), Samuel Mandelbaum (1936), Vin- 
cent eibell (1936), Edward A. Conger (1938) 
and 2 vacancies, N. Y. City; Marcus B. Campbell 
(1923), Robert A. Inch (1923). Grover M. Mosco- 
witz (1925), Clarence G. Galston (1929), Morti- 
mer W. Byers (1929) and Matthew T. Abruzzo 
(1936), Brooklyn; John Knight (1931), Buffalo, 
and Harold P. Burke (1937). Rochester. 

North Carolina—Edwin Y. Webb (1919), Shelby; 
Johnson J. Hayes (1927), Wilkesboro; Isaac M. 
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Meekins (1925), Elizabeth City. 

North Dakota—Andrew Miller (1922), Fargo. 

Ohio—Paul Jones (1923), Cleveland; Frank Le 
Blond Kloeb (1937), Toledo; Robert R. Nevin 
(1929), Dayton; Mell G. Underwood (1936), 
Columbus, and John H. Druffel (1937), Cincin- 
nati; Robert N. Wilkin (1939), Cleveland. 

Oklahoma—Royce H. Savage, Tulsa; Edgar S. 
Vaught (1928), Oklahoma City; Eugene Rice 
(1937), Muskogee, and Bower Broaddus, Musko- 
gee (apptd. all Dists.); one vacancy. 

Oregon—James A. Fee (1931), and Claude McCul- 
loch (1937), Portland. 

Pennsylvania—George A. Welsh (1932) and Harry 
E. Kalodner (1938), Philadelphia; William H. 
Kirkpatrick (1927), Easton; Albert W. Johnson 
(1925), Léwisburg; Albert L. Watson (1929), 
Scranton; Robert M. Gibson (1922), Nelson Mc- 
Vicar (1928), Pittsburgh; Frederic P. Schoon- 
maker (1922), Erie; Guy K. Bard and J. Cullen 
Ganey, Philadelphia. 

Puerto Rico—Robert A. Cooper (1938) San Juan. 

Rhode Island—John P. Hartigan, Providence. 

South Carolina—Charles C. Wyche (1937), Spar- 
tanburg; Alva M. Lumpkin (1939), Columbia; 
1 vacancy. 

South Dakota—A. Lee Wyman (1929), Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee—George C. Taylor (1928), Knoxville; 


United States—Federal Judiciary; Forms of Address 


Elmer D. Davies (1939), Nashville; Leslie R. Darr 
(1939), Chattanooga; Martin Speed Boyd, Mem- 


_ Dhis. : 
Texas—William H. Atwell (1923), and T. White- 
field Davidson (1936), Dallas; James C. Wilson 
(1919), Fort. Worth; Thomas M. Kennerly (1931), 
James V. Allred (1939), Houston; Randolph Bry- 
ant (1931), Sherman; Robert J. McMillan (1932), 
San Antonio; Charles A. Boynton (1924), El Paso. 
Utah—Tillman D. Johnson (1915), Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—James P. Leamy, Rutland. 

Virgin Islands— Herman E. Moore (1939), St. 
Thomas. 

Virginia—Luther B. Way (1931), Norfolk; John 
Paul (1932), Harrisonburg; Robert N. Pollard 
(1936), Richmond; Alfred D. Barksdale, Lynch- 

urg 


Washington—John C. Bowen (1934), Seattle; Lloyd 
L. Black (1939), Seattle; Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
appointed but has not taken oath of office; 1 
vacancy. : ie 

West Virginia—William E. Baker (1921), Elkins; 
George W. McClintic (1921), Charleston; Harry 
E. Watkins (1937), Fairmont (both Districts). 

Wisconsin—Patrick T. 
Ryan Duffy (1939), Oshkosh. 

Wyoming—Thomas B. Kennedy (1921), Cheyenne. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CLAIMS 


Chief Justice ($12,500)—Richard S. Whaley, of 
So. Car. Judges ($12,500)—Benjamin H. Littleton, 
Tenn.; Sam E. Whitaker, Tenn. Chief Clerk— 


Willard L. Hart, of Ohio. The Court of Claims has 
its headquarters at Washington, D. C. 


FEDERAL TERRITORIAL JUDGES 


Hawaii—Supreme Court: Chief Justice, James L. 
Coke, Honolulu; Associate Justices, Emil C. Peters 
and Samuel B. Kemp, of Honolulu. 

Circuit Court: (1) Albert M. Cristy, Harold E. 
Stafford, Francis M. Brooks, Louis Le Baron and 


John A. Matthewman, all of Honolulu; (2) Daniel 
H. Case, Wailuku, Maui; (3) James Wesley Thomp- 
son, Kailua; (4) J. Frank McLaughlin, Hilo; (5) 
Miss Carrick H. Buck, Lihue Kaua. 

China—Judge: Milton J. Helmick, Shanghai. 


U. S. CUSTOMS COURT 
(Headquarters, 201 Varick Street, New York City) 


Presiding Judge—Webster J. Oliver, of New York. 
Associate Judges—George S. Brown, of Md.; Wil- 
liam J. Tilson, of Ga.; Genevieve R. Cline, of Ohio; 
David H. Kincheloe, of Kentucky; Walter H. Evans, 


of Oregon; Frederick W. Dallinger, of Mass.; Wil- 
liam J. Keefe, of Iowa; Thomas J. Walker, of 
Mont. Marshal—William H. Tietgen, of New York. 
Clerk—John W. Dale, of New York. 


UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 
(Headquarters, Washington, D. C.) 


Presiding Judge—Finis J. Garrett of Tenn.; 
Associate' Judges—Oscar E. Bland of Ind., Charles 
S. Hatfield of Ohio, Irvine Luther Lenroot of Wis.; 


Joseph Raymond Jackson, N. Y. City. Marshal— 
Joseph G. Gauges of Nev. Clerk—Arthur B. Shel- 
ton of Maryland. : 


Form of Address for Persons of Rank 


Source: An Official of the United States Department of State 


The President of the United States is usually, 
and properly, spoken to as ‘‘Mr. President’’; in 
writing to him, ‘‘My dear Mr. President’’ is good 

. uSage, and so is ‘‘Dear Mr. President, if the writer 
is a friend or is of prominence in affairs. Other- 
wise the chief executive to be addressed more 
formally—‘‘The President, The White House’’ or 
“The Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
of the United States.’’ All diplomatic letters from 
foreign Sources style the President, ‘‘Excellency.’’ 
The use of “‘Excellency’’ in addressing American 
Officials is not in accord with American custom. 

. A member of the American Cabinet may be 
addressed as ‘‘My dear Mr. Secretary’’; the head 
of a bureau may be written to as ‘‘My dear Mr. 
Commissioner.’’ 

A member of the upper branch of the Congress 
may.be addressed as ‘‘My dear Senator (so and 
so)’’, or ‘‘My dear Senator.’’ A member of the 
lower branch may be written to as ‘‘My dear Mr. 
(so and so).” 

The salutation for a member -of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is ‘‘My dear Mr, Jus- 
tice,’"’ the address is ‘‘Mr. Justice (so and so), 
The Supreme Court.’’ The Chief Justice is ‘‘My 
dear Mr. Chief Justice,’’ the address is 
Chief Justice, The Supreme Court.’’ ges 
Federal, State, Municipal are ‘“‘The Honorable.’’ 

Governors and Mayors are ‘'The Honorable’’ 
and so are the heads of departments. 

In addressing doctors and professors the com- 
plimentary title ‘‘Doctor’’ or ‘‘Esquire’’ is gen- 
erally omitted, the initials of the professional 
degree(s) being placed after the name_instead, as, 
“John Jones, LL.D., Ph.D.,’’ or ‘John Jones, 
M.D.’ The salutation is ‘‘My, dear Dr. Jones.’’ 


_,4n, Emperor is to be addressed in a letter as 
Sir,” or ‘fYour Imperial Majesty." ; 
A King or Queen is to be addressed, in a letter 

as ‘“‘Sir (or “Madam.”” The envelope is ‘ads 

dressed to ‘‘His Majesty (Name), King of (Name),’* 

or “‘Her Majesty (Name), Queen or (Name).” 
Princes and Princesses and other persons of 

royal blood are addressed as ‘‘His (or Her) Royal 

Highness.” Here, as in the cases above, a letter 

may begin May it please,’ following with the 

words ‘‘Your Majesty” or “Your Royal Highness.’’ 
A Duke or Marquis is “‘My Lord Duke’’ (or Mar- 

quis’), a Duke is ‘‘His (or Your) Grace.’ a 
A foreign Ambassador is ‘“‘Your Excellency.’’ A | 

Minister Plenipotentiary is ‘‘Sir.’’ In the address. 

an Ambassador is ‘‘His Excellency,” a Minister. 


Plenipotentia: “The Hor ee) . 
aateires ie BAN © Honorable,” and Chargé 
Wives of any peer may be addressed as. 


‘‘Madam,’’ with the further alternative a a 
ros Suet or ‘Your Grace,’”’ if she ey ne 

The Pope is addressed, ‘“‘His Holini : 2 
or, ‘‘His Holiness Pius XII, Vol Ges 
Salutation is “‘Your Holiness’ and the compli- 
mentary close, ‘‘Respectfully yours,’’, 

A Cardinal is ‘Your (His) Eminence.” An 
Archbishop or Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Church is addressed as ‘‘The Most Reverend’ and 
the salutation is ‘‘Your Excellency’ or “Most 
Reverend Sir.’ Protestant Bishops are addressed, 
‘The Most Reverend” or ‘‘The Right Reverend’ or 
“The Very Reverend” and the salutation is ‘Most 
Reverend Sir’’ or ‘‘Right Reverend Sir” or “Rey: 
erend Sir’? or “My dear Bishop,” 


Stone (1933), Wausau; F. 
— 


Terms of Senators end on January 3 of the y 
on January 3, under the Twentieth Amendment. 
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The Seventy-seventh Congress 


THE SENATE 


ear preceding name. The Congress must meet annually 
Salary of a Senator is $10,000 a year. 


Presiding Officer, the Vice-President, Henry A. Wallace, of Iowa; salary $15,000. 
President protem., _..... 
Secretary of the Senate, Edwin A. Halsey, D., of Virginia. 


Terms 
Expire Senators P.O. Address 
ALABAMA 
1943. .John H. Bankhead, D....... Jasper 
TPT te COS oe: 311 Oe 2 aa Montgomery 
ARIZONA 
1945. .Carl Hayden, D............ Phoenix 
1947. .Ernest W. McFarland, D.... Florence 
ARKANSAS 
1945. .Mrs. Hattie W. Caraway, D.Jonesboro 
1943. .John E. Miller, D........... Searcy 
CALIFORNIA 
1947. .Hiram W. Johnson, R.......San Francisco 
1945. .Sheridan Downey, D........ Atherton 
ee 
428 -Alva B. Adams, D.......... Pueblo 
1943. . Edwin C. nae Dz . Craig 
CONNECTICUT 
1947. .Franeis T. Maloney, D....... Meriden 
1945..John A. Danaher, R......... Hartford 
DELAWARE ' 
1943. .James H. Hughes, D........ Dover 
1947..James M. Tunnell, D... .... Georgetown 
FLORIDA 
1947. .Charles O. Andrews, D..... Orlando 
1945. .Claude Pepper, D.......... Tallahassee 
GEORGIA 
1945. . Walter F. George, D....... Vienna 
1943. .RichardB. Russell, D...... Winder 
IDAHO 
1943, peunn Thomas, R. . . Goodin: 
1945..D. Worth Clark, D.......... Pocatello 
ILLINOIS 
1945. .Scott W. Lucas, D........... Havana 
1943..C. Wayland Brooks, R....... Chicago 
INDIANA 
1945. . Frederick Van Nuys, D...... Indianapolis 
1947. .Raymond E. Willis, R....... Angola 
IOWA 
1945..Guy M. Gillette, D......... Cherokee 
1943..Clyde L. Herring, D......... Des Moines 
KANSAS 
1943. . Arthur Capper, R........... Topeka 
1945. Clyde M. Reed, R.......... Parsons 
KENTUCKY 
1945..Alben W. Barkley, D........ Paducah 
1943. . Albert B. Chandler, D....... Versailles 
LOUISIANA 
1945. .John H. Overton, D......... Alexandria 
1943. .Allen J. Ellender, D......... Houma 
MAINE 
1943. . Wallace H. White, Jr., R....Auburn 
1947. .Ralph O. Brewster, R. ...... Dexter 
MARYLAND 
1945. . Millard R. Tydings, D..... Havre de Grace 
1947. .George L. Radcliffe, D....... Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 
1947. .David I. Walsh, D...... . Clinton 
1943. .Henry C. Lodge, Jr., R......Beverly 
MICHIGAN 
1947.. Arthur H. Vanden) pees D yin Rapids 
1943. .Prentiss M. Brown, D....... “ISt. Ignace 
ry MINNESOTA 
1947. . Henrik Shipstead, R. Miltona 
_ 1943. .Joseph H. Ball. R.... . Paul 
MISSISSIPPI 
1943. .Pat Harrison, D........+... Gulpo: 
1947. . Theodore G. ” BiIbo, Dh eae “Poplarville 
rh gol patel 2 ae 
‘ . Bennett Champ Clark, D....St. Louis 
oar, ‘Harry 8. “eruman, BPE cath. Independence 
. MONTANA 
1941. . Burton K. Wheeler, D.......Butte 
1943. .James E. Murray, D........ Butte 


Terms 
Expire Senators P. O. Address 
NEBRASKA 
1943. .George W. Norris, Ind....... MeCook 
1947. Hugh A, "Butler, Reso. 202s Omaha 
NEVADA 
1945. Patrick A. McCarran, D.....Reno 
1943. .Berkeley L. Bunker, D......,Las Vegas 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1943. .Styles Bridges, R........... Concord 
1945. .Charles W. Tobey, R........ Temple 


NEW JERSEY 
1943. . William H. Smathers, D..... Margate City 


1947..W. Warren Barbour, R......Locust 
NEW MEXICO 
1943 ...Carl A. Hatch, Ds ...4. 0... Clovis 
1947. .Dennis Chavez, D.......... Albuquerque 
‘ NEW YORK 
1945. .Robert F. Wagner, D........ N. Y. City 
1947. .James M. Mead, D......... Buffalo 
NORTH CAROLINA 
1943. . Josiah W. Bailey, D......... Raleigh 
1945. . Robert R. Reynolds, D...... Asheville 
NORTH DAKOTA 
1945. .Gerald P. Nye, R.......5... Cooperstown 
1947. . William Langer, R.......... Bismarck 
OHIO 
1945. .Robert A. Taft, R.......... Cincinnati 
1947. .Harold H. Burton, R...,....Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA i 
1945. . Elmer Thomas, D, . . .Medicine Park 


1943. Josh Dees De. us. os .. Norman 
OREGON 

1943..Charles L. McNary, R....... Salem 

1945. .Rufus C. Holman, R........ Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 

‘| 1945. .James J. Davis, R......:... Pittsburgh 

1947. . Joseph F. Guffey, D......... Pittsburgh 
RHODE ISLAND 

1947. .Peter Goelet Gerry, D.......Warwick 

1943. .Theodore F. Green, D....... Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

1945. .Ellison D. Smith, D......... Lynchburg 

1943. .James F. Byrnes, D.........Spartanburg 
SOUTH DAKOTA = 

1943, .W. J. Bulow, Dns 33.5 So Je Beresford 

1945..Chandler Gurney, R......... Yankton 

TENNESSEE 
1947. .Kenneth McKellar, D.......Memphis 
1943..Tom Stewart, D............ Winchester 
TEXAS 


1943.. Morris Sheppard, D Rtesckicte 


1947..Tom Connally, D.. Marlin 
UTAH 4 
1945..Elbert D. Thomas, D........ Salt Lake City 
1947. .Abe Murdock, D............ Beaver 
VERMONT 
1947..Warren R. Austin, R........ Burlington 
1945, .George D. Aiken, R+........ Putney 
VIRGINIA f 
1943. .Carter Glass, D............- Lynchburg 
1947. .Harry F. Byrd, D.......2..6< Berryville 
WASHINGTON 
1945. .Homer T. Bone, D.........- Tacoma 
1947. .Mon C. Wallgren, D........ Everett 
a 8 VIRGINIA 
1943..M. M. Neely, D.. ......| Fairmont 
1947. .Harley M. Kitvore, Dated Beckley 
WISCONSIN 
1947—R. M. LaFollette, Jr., Prog. .Madiso 
1945. . Alexander Wiley, R......... Chip’ one Falls 
WYOMING 
1947. .Joseph C. O’Mahoney, D....Cheyenne 
1943. .Harry H. Schwartz, D......,Casper 


Number of Senators. 96: Democrats, 66; Republicans. 28; Progressive, 1; Independent 1. 
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The House of Representatives—First Session 


Congress must meet annually on January 3._M 


embers of this House of Representatives were elected 


Nov. 5, 1940: terms from Jan. 3, 1941, to Jan. 3, 1943. Salary of members, $10,000 a year. 


Speaker, Sam Rayburn, D. of Texas. 


Clerk of the House of Representatives—South Trimble, D., of Kentucky. 


Dist. Politics P. O. Address | Dist. Politics P. O. Address 
ALABAMA ILLINOIS—Continued 
_1 Frank W. Boykin*...\ . .. Mobile 12 Noah M. Mason*...... Rep. ..Oglesby 
2 George M. Grant*..... . . Troy 13 Leo Hy Allon* 5-2 ose Rep...Galena 
3 Henry B. Steagall*..... . Ozark 14 Anton J. Johnson*..... Rep...Macomb 
4 Sam Hobbs*....... : . Selma 15 Robert B. CRiperaeyrs Rep ...Canton 
5 Joe Starnes*.........-. . .Guntersville 16 Everett M. Dirksen*...Rep...Pekin 
6 Pete Jarman*......... _. Livingston 17 Leslie C. Arends*...... Rep...Melvin 
_ 7 Walter H. Bankhead. ..Dem. . Jasper 18 Jessie Sumner*........ Rep...Milford 
8 John J. Sparkman*..... Dem. . Huntsville 19 William H. Wheat*..... Rep ...Rantoul 
9 Luther Patrick*....... Dem. . Birmingham 20 James M. Barnes*...... pees - Jackson vias 
ARIZONA cS; Edw EAT Soh efer*, .. poe Beheuilte. 
in M, Schaefer*. ...Dem. . Belleville 
John R. Murdock*.....Dem..Tempe 23 bree i idinger. .Dem. .Newton 
ARKANSAS ames eidinger. .... Beep -Fairfield 
25 C. W. Bishop. 252.525. Rep...Carterfield 
3 Lae a Tie ae pom: Pde rns! 3 At L. William @ Stratton. .Rep...Morris 
3 Clyde T. Ellis*..._... Dem. . Bentonville AtL, Stephen A. Day.....Rep...Evanston 
4 Fadjo Cravens*........ Dem. .Fort Smith INDIANA 
5 David D. Terry*....... Dem. . Little Rock 1 William T. Schulte*....Dem..Hammond 
4 eS et We ahides 64 pee epee : aes i pes Rep .. Rensselaer 
esta iene lens em. 53 orado obert Tant,......Re South Bend 
C ALIFORNI A 4 George W. Gillie*...... ona ‘Fort Wayne 
1 Clarence F. Lea*....... m..Santa Rosa 3. Forest A. Latness”. .~- OP ie ge Once 
aTanry) YZ Englebright* ee SD uNevada Gity 6 Noble J. Johnson*.... hen . Terre Haute 
Bian Buck*. POMLAU Aavaite 7 Gerald W. Landis*.....Rep...Linton _ 
4 Thomas Rolph........ Rep. . .San Francisco 8 John W. Boehne, Jr.*. .Dem. . Evansville 
5 Richard J. Welch*.....Rep...San Francisco 9 Barl Wilson. oo Sas Bee ue 
6 Albert E, Carter*...... Rep. Oakland 16 Raymoud.¢, Bpringerh Hep /-omaa ae 
7 John HW. Tolan*...200.! Dem. Oakland 11 William H. Larrabee* -.Dem. .New Palestine 
8 John Z. Anderson*.....Rep...San Juan Bautista 12 Louls Ludlow*....... . Dem. . Tndlanspolls 
“4 e ee nare* Seraicte af'< Rep...Fresno IOWA 
Cir eeee “ . Tula 
i Carl Hinshaw’ uy ae Pasay 5 wanes pane aie : a ‘ tion” 
erry Voorhis* ..San Dimas 3 John W. Gwynne*..... Rep... 
13 Charles Kramer*.. .. Los Angeles 4 Houry 6. Fumes) un ep. aera 
14 Thomas F. Ford*. Los Angeles 5K i'M. EeComptat “Bee eae 
ene ae ane” 342 fa arl M. LeCompte*...Rep..-Corydon 
16 Leland M. mord*.o nig le Fe $ Bove deceeew tee an :aieay ai 
MGEVEERE Esc ose eS Sc. Gilehrist®.....- af 
18 Ward Johison......... R "Book Beddh 5 Vine Se eee 2 Baers 
19 Harry R. Sheppard*....Dem.. Yucaipa cent Here eae eee 
20) td V. Izact.<....'3. 22. - Dem. .San Diego KANSAS ; 
COLORADO tus ‘Gayest ees “feanuae C 
. BL GAYSPES: ica ep...Kansas 
Pee ere. |. cern oe ee 
3 J. Edgar Chenoweth. ...Rep...Trini 5 John M. H Ca ae rewton. 
4 Edward T. Taylor*....Dem. Salneere Springs | 6 Frank Carlae ts hep. Er sheak wel is 
CONNECTICUT 7 Clifford R. Hope*...... Re: :. Garden City 
1 H. P. Kopplemann} ....Dem. .Hartford KENTUCKY 
2 W.«. J. Fitzgeraldt...... Dem. .Norwich 1 Noble J. G * 
2 nine Le eit ...Dem..New Haven 2 Beverly M. Vineent® ; Dan: “Brownville 
oy D, Downs...... . South Norwalk 3 Emmet O’Neal* ie 
5 J. Joseph Smith*.......Dem. Creates ak ce pe TN, 
Bate, tuoion Madi we ebegoa d4 4 Edward W. Creal*..... Dem. .Hodgenville 
. .New. n 5 Brent Spence*..:.2...4 Dem. .Fort Thomas 
; DELAWARE 6 Virgil Chapman*....... Dem. . Paris 
Philip A. Traynor...... Dem. . Wilmington 7 Andrew J. May*....... Dem. . Prestonsbur, 
FLORIDA ~ Joe B. Bates*......... Dem. .Greenup r 
Oyo) Wardin Peterson* Dake MLARbGA John M. Robison*.....Rep.. “Barbourville 
2 Lex Green*.. Dem. . Starke LOUISIANA 
.3 Robert Sikes. Dem. Crestview 1 F. Edward Hebert... .. Dem. . New Orleans 
\4 Pat Cannon* Wem). Miami 2 T. Hale Boggs......... Dem. . New Orleans 
5 Joe Hendricks*........ Dem. .De Land 3 James Domengeaux....Dem. - Lafayette 
GEORGIA 4 Overton Brooks*. .. .Dem. .Shreveport 
1 Hugh Peterson* Dem. Ail € Frors y Sulls® << pega emns Men Songs 
a pee Le, ™m. é ey 6 Jared Y. Sanders, Jr +..Dem..Baton Rouge 
3 Stephen Pacé*.... 1.1 /Dem pestis A Me? mare aioe * cn: Whee 
4 Albert S. Camp*.......Dem. Ne ewnan Allen®. eo, 
5 Robert Ramepeck* one 2 Dem.. 1 Janes /GeOlipat : Ne 
‘arl Vinson*,... ..Dem.. AO Ta bad oS 0 orth 
7 Malcolm CG. Tarver*. i So Miltedevitte 2 Margaret C. Smith*. “Rep. Sout Borttana 
8 John §..Gibson........ Dem. . Dougias 3 Frank Fellows......... Rep ...Bangor 
at . ,Gainesville M 
10 Iberton 1 David J. pres ek eee Salisbu 
IDAHO 2 William P. Cole, Jr.*... Dem. ; Toswnom 
1 Compton I. White*....Dem..Clark Fork 2 Jona D'Alesandro, Jr.*-Dem.. eaiemore 
2 Henry ©. Dworshak*.. Rep.. Burlew ohn A. Meyer...... ...-Dem. .Baltimore 
tLEINers : ae Sasscer*...Dem, . Eas Marlboro 
1 Arthur H. Mitchell*....Dem. .Chicago Se ue 
2 R.S. MeKeough*......Dem. .Chicago Se ae 
3 Edward A. Kelly*,..... Dem. ‘Chicago Po eetep tins ne 8 Ss 
4 Harry P. Beam*....... Dem. . Chicago 2 Ohare noe 
5 Adolph J. Sabath*... | “Dem. |Chicago 3 Dosenh He Gueeys 
6 A. F. Maclejewski*. ....Dem. .Cicero 5 pane Holmes* 
7 Leonard W. Schuetz*...Dem..Chicago 6 Paith Nourse Rogeia?. Hen, 
8 Leo Kocialkowski*.... Dem. | Chicago PI EE eps 
9 Charles 8. Dewey...... en --Chicago pets tale 
af Georie A. a eee Rep.. mston / 5 thomas i aie i oer ae 
auncey W. Reed*, . vase ame 
aren: Weat t Chiedgo 10 George H. Ba :Dem: -Cambri mS 
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Dist. Politics P. O. Addr ; 
. oO. ‘ess , Dist. Politics P.O. Addr 
11 Th eee ee NEW YORK—Continued ara 
omas A. Flaherty*..Dem. 
= ee ¥ MeCormack®. “Dem: Bseton 3 Eugene f Reon: ; ‘Dent : proonion 
¢ gglesworth*.Rep...Milton 10 & 1 edie ona Py { 
14 Joseph W. Martin, Jr.*-Re Nort manuel Celler*....... Dem. . Brooklyn 
15 Charles L. Gifford*. .... Hep. SR ss ib asmaaty biskatene ‘3 See “Weer York cits a 
MICHIGAN 13. Louls J. Capozzoli. ...: °.Dem..New York City 
1 RudolphG. Tenerowicz*Dem. .Hamtramck 14 M. M. Edelstein®. ..... Dem. . New York City 
2 Earl C -Michener*..._. Rep .. Adrian 15 Michael J. Kennedy* ..Dem..New York City 
3 Paul W. Shafer*.... || Rep |. Battle Creek 16 William T. Pheitfer. . New York City 
4 Clare E. Hoffman*...._Rep.. Allegan 17 Kenneth F. Simpson. ... ...New York City 
5 Bartel J. Jonkman*... -Rep...Grand Rapids 18 Martin J. Kennedy*. .. . .New York City 
6 William W. Blackney*. Rep. .-Flint 39 Sol Bloom*......--+.. ..New York City 
7 Jesse P. Wolcott*..... Rep..-Port Huron 0 Vito Mareantonio* .. || ...New York City 
8 Fred L. Crawford*... | Rep. | Saginaw 21 Joseph A. Gavagan* ... . .New York City 
9 Albert J. Engel*....._! Rep... Lake City 22 Walter A. Lynch* .....Dem. . Bronx 
_10 Roy O. Woodruff*...... Rep...Bay City = Charles A. Buckley*. - . Bronx 
11 Fred Bradley*........! Rep .. Rogers City 24 James M. Fitzpatrick*. Dem. .Bronx 
12 Frank E. Hook*...___ Dem. ‘Tronwood = Ralph A. Gample*..... Rep ...Larchmont 
13 George D. O'Brien... Dem. | Detroit 26 Hamilton Fish” ..:...-Rep ...Garrigon 
14 Louis Rabaut*......... Dem. .Grosse Pointe Pk. | 3. wis Rockefeller*..... Rep ...Chatham 
15 John D. Dingeli*’ |_| || Dem. . Detroit & William T Byrne*.....Dem. . Loudonville 
16 John Lesinski*..../)._. Dean weashors 29 E Harold Cluett*..... Rep...Troy 
17 George A. Dondero*....Rep...Royal Oak oy ages? he Ba : Pept ; Spnaneeie 
MINNESOTA 32 Franels D. Culkin®.... “Rep ., Oswego 
1 August H. Andersen*...Rep...ked Wing 33 Fred J. Douglas*.././/Rep.. Utica 
2 Joseph P. O*Hara...... Rep...Glencoe 34 Edwin A. Hall*....... -Rep 3 ‘Binghamton 
3 Richard P. Gale........Rep...Mound 35 Clarence E. Hancock*..Rep...Syracuse 
4 Melvin J. Maas*......_Rep...St. Paul 36 John Taber*......... Rep ..-Auburn 
5 Oscar Youngdahl*..... Rep ...Minneapolis 37 W. Sterling Cole*....//Rep.. Bath 
6 Harold Knutson*.....- Rep...St. Cloud 38 Joseph J. O'Brien*.....Rep...East Rochester 
7 H. Carl Andersen*...__ Rep...Tyler 39 James W. Wadsworth* Rep. . .Geneseo 
8 William A. Pittenger*..Rep...Duluth * | 40 Walter G. Andrews*...Rep...Buffalo 
9 Richard T. Buckler*....F. L...Crookston 41 Alfred F. Beitert ...... Dem. .Williamsville 
youn a tenn MISSISSIPPI $2 Plus 1, Sohwert’....-. ‘Dem. “Buna, 
ohn weioer emp enpelos, ©. . Att, Matthew 3. haute o% 
lap ee he ae er: 2M agen bres At L. Matthew J. Merritt Dem. . Flushing 
3 Wm. M. Whiitington*. Dem. Greenwood AS f-Soanoline OCD ars) eran 
ae L. Ford®. -.- ee — " Fis pee Sek NORTH CAROLINA 
Ross ....--Dem. . Meridian * i 
6 William M. Colmer*. . -Dem. . Pascagoula } Tone § a Se read end Warred oan 
7 Dan R. McGehee*..... Dem. . Meadville 3 Graham A. Barden*....Dem. . New Bern. 
MISSOURI 4 Harold D. Cooley*.....Dem. . Nashville 
1 Milton A. Romjue*.... _. Macon 5 Alonzo D. Folger*..... Dem. . Mount Airy 
2 William L. Nelson* ’ Columbia 6 Carl T. Durham*...... Dem. .Chapel Hill 
3 "St. Joseph 7 J. Bayard Clark*... ..Dem, . Fayetteville 
4 . .Blue Springs 8 William O. Burgin*..,.Dem.. Lexington 
5 Kansas City 9 Robert L. Doughton*..Dem. . Laurel Springs 
$ Springfield “4 pet Se peed Re Ue caer 
‘ al te) CAVEr® 6 she): em. . Asheville 
esceee. ba Eee NORTH DAKOTA 
n mnon*..... : e! , ; 
Sir aeiie Giieucrmanr, t. Dems: Wermett aoe Tighe Te Bundicks, . eD: .Williston 
1 John B. Sullivan “Dem. St. Louis . Charles Robertson, ..Rep...Bismarck 
2 Walter Ploeser......... Rep. ..St.’Lo! OHIO 
3 John J. Cochran*......Dem . Lo 1 Charles H. Elston*..... Rep...Newton 
4 MONTANA bbe Be eae 2 sais ee a nde 
1 Jeannette Rankint..... Rep...Missoula SRE OCs ae ale ae pe es ah fg 
2 James F. O’Connor*...Dem. . Livingston ¢ Cant clavenoers ot 5 8 ee “3 cere 
NEBRASKA 6 Jacob E. Davis... .....Dem | "Waverly 
1 hoya Jand...... Rep...Lincoln 7 Clarence J. Brown*....Rep...Blanchester 
2 Chas. F cLaughlin*. .Dem. .Omaha 8 Frederick C. Sonien®. ”.. Rep...Marion 
3 Karl Stefan*.......... Rep...Norfolk 9 John F. Hunter*....... Dem. .Toledo 
4 Carl T. Gurtis* ih shal tee Rep...Minden 10 Thomas A. Jenkins*....Rep...Ironton 
5 Harry B. Coffee*...... Dem..C ‘on 11 Harold K. Claypool*...Dem. .Chillicothe 
NEVADA 12 John M. Vorys*....... Rep.,.Columbus 
James G. Serugnatit "Bet. Reno soem ee Xecagee 
1 arthur p, seh HA MESTIRS ig ali Sees “Be Cana 
2 Foster Stearns*........ 17 J. Harry MeGregor* Rep. ‘Gost Sapte 
NEW JERSEY 18 Lawrence E. Imhofft . Bt. Clairsville 
_ 1 Charles A. Wolverton®. Rep...Merchantville 19 Michael J. Kirwan*.... , . Youngstown 
2 Elmer H. Wenet....... Dem. . Vineland 20 Martin L. Sweeney* ... . Cleveland 
3 William H Sutpbin®. _.Dem..Matawan 21 Robert Crosser*....... Dem. .Cleveland 
4 D. Lane Powers*......Rep...Trenton 2 he i P. Bolton*..... Rep...Cleveland 
i 5 .. -Watchung At L. George H. Bender*..Rep...Cleveland Heights 
6D -. Elizabeth At L. Stephen M. Young.+Dem. .Cleveland 
.. Allendale OKLAHOMA 
8 . Paterson * 
9 Rep .. “Haworth b Jack Nicholee..... Dem. /Bufau 
10 Fred A. Hartley, Jr.* -. Kearny 3 Wilburn Cartwright®.. .Dem.. McAlester 
11 Albert L. Vreeland* ..-East Orange 4 Lyle H. Boren* Dem. /Seminole 
12 Robert W. Kean*. ..-Livingston 5M ‘i 7 i 
ei ike Monroney Dem. .Oklahoma City 
3 Mary T. Norton*. . Jersey City 6 Jed Johnson* Dem. . Anadarko 
14 Edward J. Hart*....... . .Jersey City 7 Sam Massingal Dem’. . Cordell 
NEW MEXICO 8 Ross Rizley..... Rep...Guymon 
Clinton P. Anderson. ...Dem. .Alberquerque At L. Will Rogers* .Dem. .Oklahoma City 
NEW YORK OREGON 
- 1 Leonard W. Hall*...... Rep ...Oyster Bay 1 James W. Mott*..... Rep. . Salem 
2 William B. B: *.....Dem. .Hollis 2 Walter M. Pierce*t..... Dem. .La Grande 
' 3 Joseph L. Pfeifer*...... Dem. . Brooklyn 3 Homer D. Angell*.....Rep...Portland 
4 Thomas H. .Dem..Brooklyn ae 
5 James H. Heffernan. ...Dem. . Brooklyn PENNSYLVANIA 
rew L. Somers em. . Brooklyn n, Sacks*..2........ em. elphia 
6 And L. Soi habeas! D . Brook! 1 Leon Sacks* D - Philadelphi 
7 John J. Delaney*......Dem. Brooklyn 2 James P. McGranery*. .Dem. . Philadelphia 


ee eee ae eee, Cee Wr] ae (area 


- $828 2 United Statos—The eects 


Dist. Politics P. O. Address | Dist. Politict P 
PENNS YLVANIA=Continued + TEXAS— ucuititeteed 
3 Michael J. Bradley*.... Dem. . Philadelphia 11 William R. Poag " “Waco_ & 
4 John E. Sheridan*..... Dem. .Philadelphia 12 Fritz G. Lanham “ii ..Fort Worth — 
5 Francis R. Smith.. .Dem. . Philadelphia 13 Ed Gossett*....... ‘ .. Wichita, Falls 
Francis J. Myers*. . Bite cers ‘Dem. . Philadelphia 14 Richard M. Kleperg*...Dem..Corpus Christi 


Hugh D. Scott, Jr...... Rep...Philadelphia 15 Milton H. West*...... Dem. sprownnvillg 
James Wolfenden*....-Rep...Upper Darby . 16 R. Ewing Thomason*. eee .El Paso 


_ 28 Augustine B. Kelley....Dem..Greensburg Howard W. Smith* D AY ari 
_ 29 Robert L. Rodgers*. -Rep...Erie ‘ ¥1 Se3 pies oe 
«30 Thomas E. Scanion..... Dem. . Pittsburgh ei. Riera ot: Dera eur 
31 Samuel A. Weiss .Dem. . Glassport WASHINGTON 
_ 32 Herman P.. Pberharter*. Dem. . Pittsburgh Warren G. Magnuson*.Dem. . Seattle 
; Mi) 33 Joseph A. McArdle*....Dem. . Pittsburgh Henry M. Jackson.....Dem. . Everett 
Bf 34 James A. Wright....... Dem. .Carnegie Martin F. Smith* Spins -Hoquiam 
Knute Hill*..... .Dem. . Prosser 


) Charles L. Gerlach*....Rep...Allentown 17 Sam Russell........... em. . Stephenville 
) J. Roland Kinzer*. i .. Lancaster 18 Eugene Worley........ Dem. .Shamrock 
1 Patrick J. Boland*. . .Scranton . | 19 George H. Mahon*..... Dem. . Colorado 
J+ Harold Flannery . Pittston 20 Paul J. Kilday......... Dem. .San Antonio 
Ivor D. Eenton*. BS a ...Mahanoy City 21 Charles L. South RS Dem. .Coleman 
Sibert’ G. etner ford#, Rep. ‘Bouseiate ra UTAH ] 
1S utherford*. Rep. . Honesdale 1 Walter K, Granger Dem. . Cedar City > 
Robert F. Rich*....... Rep...Woolrich 4 hea eee es s 
j. William Ditter*..._Rep...Ambler 25. W. Robinson*....... Dem. .Provo 
Richard M. Simpson*..Rep...Huntingdon VERMONT $ : ae 
John C. Kunkel....... Rep... Harrisburg Charles A. Plumley*...Rep...Northfield F 
pene. eae Rite ead ot aaa VIRGINIA a 
FAancis, alter*.....Dem. .waston 1 Schuyler O. Bland*....Dem..Newport News 
2 ee a ee ie Be pea ee Lion 2 Colgate W. Darden, Jr.*Dem. . Norfolk 
3 James Ga Ze t le 3 Dave E. Satterfield, a. *Dem.. Richmond 
J. Buell Snyder*....... Dem. . Perryopolis 4 Patrick H. Drewry*....Dem.. Petersburg 
Carles 1 Paddis® ».....Dem.. Waynesburg 5 Thomas G. Bureh*. ... Dem. . Martinsville 
c Louis ena: ae = ee fe oer 6 Clifton A. Woodrum*..Dem. . Roanoke 
27 Harve ‘Nbbott®.. «<2. ep .. .Ebensburg 7 A. Willis Robertson*...Dem.. Lexington 
9 


DOR who 


RHODE ISLAND 
Charles H, Leavy*. -Dem. .Spokane 
1 Aime J. Forand;....... Dem. .Central Falls , P 
2 John EH. Fogarty....... Dem. .Glocester - Jobn MTC ORCER ee Dem... Tacoma 


WEST VIRGINIA 


a. SOUTH CAROLINA 2 
“1 ‘L. Mendel Rivers.. -Charleston : pea bea arya 4 he eee ee 
_- 2 Hampton P. Fulme . Orangeburg 3 Andrew Edmiston*. ....Dem.. Weston 
| eR I Es ea . Saluda 4 George W. Johnson*., . Dem. . Parkersburg 
4 Joseph R. Bryson 5 . -Greenville 5 John Kee* Dem... Bluefield 
> 5 James P. Richards*....Dem.. Lancaster 6 Joe L. Smith*... 21027 Dem. . Beckl 
6 John L. MeMillan*. ...Dem.. Florence e 3 “WISCONSIN Cone, ae 
ee: SOUTH DAKOTA i ee 
‘1 Karl E. Mundt*...... .Rep...Madison 3 Slophen Bollea - 7s at aees were ee on 
--2 Francis Case*.......:. Rep...Custer 3 Win. H. Bie riycnccen es baa ies ‘ 
TENNESSEE 4 T. F. B. Wasielewski. ..Dem. . Milwaukee 
1 B. Carrol Reece*, eae ae Rep...Johnson City 5 Lewis D. Thill*........ Rep... ty 
2 John Jennings, Jr*.....Rep... Knoxville 6 Frank B. Keefe*....... Rep. a 
We 3 Estes Kefauver*.......Dem..Chattanooga 7 Reid F. Murray*...... Rep. :. es 
a) 5 4. Albert Gore®. 6s .95).5% Dem. .Cartnage 8 Joshua L. Johns*...... Rep... ry 
5 J. Percival Priest....... Ind. .. .Nashville 9 Merlin Hull*.......... Prog. Ss 
i 6 Wirt Courtney*........ Dem. . Franklin 10 Bernard J. Gehrmann* .Prog. . ie 
_ 7 Herron Pearson*.......Dem. . Jackson ax 
8 Jere Cooper*.......... Dem. . Dyersburg WYOMING - 
9 Clifford Davis*........ Dem. . Memphis John J. McIntyre-..... Dem. . Douglas 5 
sie TEXAS ALASKA—Delegate ay 
care, Dea S PERREK anh Anthony J. Dimond*...Rep...Valdez “ 
, ..Dem. .Orange HAWAII—Delegate ms > 
sh F See ee Samuel W. King*......Rep...Honolulu 5 
eee fo et oan PHILIPPINE ISLANDS—Resident Com. 
i |)! Dem. Corsicana Jaquin M, Blizalde..... Nat'l ..Manila 
Bar 6, ten: Dem. 4 Crockett (Appointed Sept. 29, 1938, to serve indefinitely) 
Br ceaeiths em. . Houston PUERTO RICO—Resident , 
) Joseph a Mansfield*. .. Dem. .Columbus Bolivar Pagan........., Coal’ 1 osha 
on Johnson*...... Dem. . Austin Elected for a term of four years ending 1945 


“#Served in the 76th Congress. jServed in a previous Congress. 

The aoe of Representatives of the 77th Congress consists of 435 member Th 

eted Noy. 1940, ens g DEMONTE, 267; R zr Pcompestiten. 
bor, 1; ERSTE fe Tila epublicans, 162; Frgerensive, 3 3; Farmer-Labor, 1; Americ 


> 


Political Divisions in Congress at Opening, 1890-1941 


Senate House of Reps 


i) 76the. 
[ 3] /77th., 

iW < - R.—Republican. D.—Democrat. D—Indenesadet, 
wil SY Democrats organized House, due to Republican deaths. 


V.—Vacant, 


-pilpiamitad i oe Tor, ie o 9 rT 


was first debated in Congress after the insult offered | assumed jurisdiction Feb. 27, 18 


American and Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 829 
eae ee Sy ee es 


American and Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 


Countries Envoys From United States To— Envoys To United States From— 
Afghanistan. ..... CAD St ieee s Te eT Rd kOe 
Argentina. .......|Norman Armour (N.J.), A...............|St. Don Felipe A’ Espii, A770 


eae Ihe Se ASV :.../'t Robert van der Straten-Ponthoz, A. — 


......]Sr. Dr, Pedro Martinez Fraga, A. 
Mr. Vladimir Hurban, M. ee 


Oe te a ae ae & H 

“eae Ae SS Shien ia te teicher err Hans Heinrick Dieckhoff, A. (Absent) 
TheRt. Hon. the Ma f 

G Lincoln MacVeagh (Conn.), M............ Mr. Cimon P. Tice sions Mo ees 


Wore. § Gidhs haw a Mr. Elie Lescot, M. 
(RR ee Sr. Dr. Don Julian R. Caceres, M. 


M...................|Mr. Robert Brennan, M. 
PPR Se pe eee Don Ascanio Colonna, A. 
i ee a Adm. Kichisaburo Nomura, A. 
Ft Seo Sotepere Dr. Alfred Bilmanis, M. 
rem ye MELLS III 101 /MroPovilas Zadeikis, Mu) ae 
..|Gearge P. Waller (Ala.), Consul.......... Represented by Bel ian Ambassador 
.|Josephus Daniels (N. C.), sr. Dr. Don Francine Castillo Najero, A. 


Nicaragua... . 
Norway (d). 
pone. =e = Oa0r ae : 

Ants. 28... am Dawson (Minn), A............- ‘|Sr. Dr. Don Jorge E. Boyd, A. : 
Paraguay : Hindley 5. Howard rebr), 0 Sa Ge Dr Juan JNoler Ao ate 

ie Ble ae sore '- orwel jo), A..............|Sr. Don Manuel Tr 7 
Poiand (d)e.e se. A J. Drexel Biddle, Jr, (Pa), Bie AAR Se Heh tec nas eas « eat ie eS p 
SO eee er Z 2 te ae AE See a ei Dr. Joao Antonio de Bianchi, M. 

Rumania........ Franklin Mott Gunther (Fla.), M......... Mr. Radu Irimescu, M. 
re ee Alexander W. Weddell (Va.), A........... Sr. Don Juan Francisco de Cardenas, A. 
Oo ee Frederick A. Sterling (Tex.), M........... Mr. W. Bostrom, M. 
Switzertand...... Leland Harrison (Til), M................ Mr. Charles Bruggmann, M. 

Ly Sea Cornelius Engert (Calif.) Consul General..|.......--.-. wig e dd, oth ehdlenees Meteleee atragra 
Thailand (Siam) ..|Hugh Gladney Grant (Ala.), M........... Phya Abhibal Rajamaitri, M. 
Ld ae John Van A. MacMurray (Md.), A....... Mr. Mehmet Munir Ertegun, A. 
Union of So. Af. ..| Leo J. Keena (Mich.), M................ Mr. Ralph William Close, K.C., M. 
LAS. 2: ae Steinh: Mr. Constantine A. Oumansky, A. 
U Vo, = ae .|Mr. J. Richling, M. 
Venezuela. ....... Sr. Dr. Don Diogenes Escalante, A. 
Yugo-Slavia...... Mr. Constantin Fotitch, M. 


Pea oben aL UStR eens 2r~ SAOE YL ENe Ee7 OUP oe: 2+ + es ee a ee ee ee 
The United States maintains consulates as well as embassies or legations in every ee cy organized 
country abroad; and in the more important countries there are also American commercial agents. 

All the regularly organized foreign governments have consulates in the chief cities throughout the 
United States; and the chief foreign countries maintain financial and commercial agents. 


(a) Correspondence on diplomatic business relating to Afghanistan should be addressed to the Ameri- 


can Minister, Tehran, Iran; on consular business, to the American Consul, Karachi, India. 
$e) Embassy (or Legation) closed. 
4} Accredi also to Saudi Arabia; resident at Cairo. 
(d) Government established in England. 


ee The National Capital ; 


Source: The Board of District Commissioners. 


Section 8, Article 1, of the U. S. Constitution | vantages of New York, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
provides that Congress shall exercise exclusive| Havre de Grace, Wright's Ferry. Baltimore, and 
legislation over such district (not exceeding 10 miles Conococheague were discussed. The South Carolin- 
square) as may, by cession of particular states. and|ians opposed Philadelphia, because the Quakers 
the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the | favored emancipation. Large towns were objected 
Government. Maryland and Virginia made the| to ; 
cession in 1798, and it was accepted by Congress. | ridiculed the idea of building palates in the forest. 
The peal District of Columbia was 10 miles Finally, in 1790, a compromise was effected. The 
square, g on either side of the Potomac River | Southern members agreed to vote with the North- 
at the head of navigation. Later, Congress re-| erners for the government to assume the debts of 
froceded to Virginia that portion of the District | the states ($21,000,000), and the Northerners agreed 
lying in that state. The District now contains 70 | to vote to locate the capital on the Potomac. The 
square miles on the Maryland side of the Potomac. | location and the boundaries were proclaimed by 
The subject of a permanent seat of government |} George Washington on March ni 1791. Congress 
to that body in Philadelphia, in June, 1783, by a When the District of Columbia was selected as 
band of mutinous soldiers, who assailed the hall| the Capital, the land therein was owned by a 
during session, demanding arrearages of pay. number of people, who deeded their land to two 

The northern members were in favor of a site| trustees to lay out the streets, avenues and public 
on the Susquehanna. while the south favored the| squares, and divided the rest of the land into 
Delaware or Potomac; and the comparative ad-| blocks and lots. 


on the score of undue influence, while others ~ 


if ae 


} 


830 


United States—Civil Service; Government Employees, 


The Civil Service of the United States 


Source: 
In Dist.| Cutside 
Date Col. D. Col, | Total 
June 30, 1922. . 69,980] 457,537| 527,517 
June 30, 1923 66,290| 449,482) 515,772 
December 31, 192 65,025| 447,064| 512,089 
June 30, 1924... ‘| 64,120] 457,521] 521,641 
December, 30, 1924...] 66,079] 456,285| 522,364 
June 30, 1925........ :756| 469,042) 532,798 
December 31, 1925.... 61,509 54,56 516,077 
June 30, 1926........ 60'811| 467,731| 528,542 
December 31, 1926....| 59,569] 455,041) 514,610 
June 30, 1927.........| 59,800] 467,428) 527,228 
December 31, 1927. 60/660} 461,538] 522,198 
June 30, 1928. ....... 61,388| 479,479] 540,867 
December $1, 1928. 62,140} 481,885] 544,023 
June 30, 1929. .-..... ,90 495,675) 559,579 
December 31, 1 63,946] 495,672] 559,618 
g0he-30, 1930 oo... 2. 68.510] 511.984] 580,494 
December 31, 1930. 71,189] 494,554) 565,743 
Tune 30, 1931... 2). 71.693! 516,513! 588,206 


Official Report of the Commission 


In, Dist.| Outside 
Col. D. Col. 


Date Total 
December 31, 1931....| 69,435} 506,521| 575,956 
June 30, 1933........, 68,793| 514.403] 583,196 
December 31, 1932....| 66,302| 502,043] 568,34! 
June 30, 1933. ......:| 65,437) 506,654) 572,09 
December 31, 1983...:| 76,558] 531,378] 607,93 
June 30. 1934... ./...| 89,132] 583,963| 673,¢ 
December 31, 1934....] _ 95,46: .033| 685,49 
June 30, 1935.... 0.2: 103,453| 615.987| 719, 
December 31, 1935..:| 111,692} 704,097 815,78 
June 30, 1936...,.... 117,103] 707,156] 824,25 
December 31, 1936....} 115,964] 715,131] 831,095 
June 30, 1937.,....... 115,409| 726,255] 841,664 
December 31, 1937.....| 113,329] 699,973| 813,302 
June 30, 1938.......... 115,590| . 736,336] 851,926 
December 31, 1938... 119,547| 742:367| 861,91: 
June 30, 1939......... 123/364| 796,946 270.33 
December 31, 1939..... 126,345} 805,960! 932,30: 
June 30, 1940.....: JI 133/645! 869,175 / 1,002, 


The figures in the tables above and below do not 
include employees in the Legislative or Judicial 
branches of the United States Government, the 
Military and Naval forces of the United States, or 
the employees of the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment; also do not include enrolees engaged in 


| Civilian Conservation Corps work. 


June Dec. June Dec. Dec, 
1940 1939 1940 1939 1939 
Office of the President 
ROCutIve SEAM ic ke idiae ke tee weet odes 821 753 161 147 606 
Maintenance Poree) pois cae ny bee eee ce les 71 D4) 5. Ao stipe nweltereete 141 
Executive departments: bis 

ROMP IENAINOR <caiate'al= hitaite isin dss lea ce cece 6,30 6,249 1,379 1,457 4,792 
PRRCASUP Viera aie re HA SiS lelols bm eis GEE cet eluegiee 59,256 yak 39,277 39,660 20,5. 

SE pekinese se bie ae Seta ames sane es 136,841| 123,624) 109,195} 79,234 44,3 
AAIEEL CMON ae lor ariel) SIGS Sere cexielsis ora tua oe 14:720] - 10,075 9.46 5,06 5,007 
TROGI NCO 1300 2)-5 Nae eae SSR a ae oo 295,149] 291,114) 291,153] 287,220 3,894 
EPEC Vara a eR ES oats kk Bloe cate o eejia eimtle selSoane. » 117,981 19,024 0,90 1,7 7,28 
SETUP DIGIT cence 2. P a 515 Saree Mb Wepre es nated ooo 45,971 45,844 21,14 18,858 26,98 
PASTA CUAGUTC cok ep brass tm qiosareqapere s/s oats o0.d S00 6'3 oie 98,218 86,250 33,481 3, 14 53, 1( 
RETRRRERPON CO Hest corte vin om Tiel els Hak: mask oeae eo alades & 26,300 5 16,76 6,952 1,583 
OI sess «guts Rei eateries aia Sao Te roe 3,484 6,759 2,995 6,239 520 

Independent establishments: 
Alley Dwelling Authority................... 85 44 81 4 
American Battle Monuments Commission. .... 117 87 9 79 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System . 450 ASS) heh ecdac bese ee 434 
Board of Tax Appeals.............. oud? 130 128 66 61 
Civil Aeronautics: AUtHOTty: 2.0... 0%. cba de eee ceec en 49848] eased oy 48 
Civil Service Commission, . 2,780 1,829 2,747 fs 33 
Council of National Defense........... hs GOT cars aot SB) 6. wheel Cores ee Relemreaiee 
Employees’ Compensation,Commission....... 523 52) 442 514 6 
Farm Credit Administration»... 2.00. 3.0.5 Jewes eee ee AS hl eS ee 1,463 1,708 
Federal Communications Commission........ 629 624 691 596 28) 

_ Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. ...... 1,671 1,383 576 537 851 
ederal Hoan ‘Agency, . bee. e lee ek le 19,547 19,894 124 155 19,739 
Federal Power Commission................. 764 79 470 489 301 
Federal Security Agency......5........... +-| 27,065); 20,819) 20,310) 16,386 4,433 
Federal Trade Commission................-- 67 66 336 327 33 
OMOrA IW OTKS ABONCY. oi... ed csi wee ees 45,501 46,659 7,733 8,638 38,021 
General Accounting Office.................. 5,185 5,109 2,213 2,237 872 
Golden Gate Internat. Expos. Commission, ... 32 Ped Meise hse ees: "25 
Government Printing Office................. 6,028 5,874 5,750 5,600 274 
Interstate Commerce Commission........... 2,762 2,661 2,736 2,645 16 
Maritime Commission... 5. ccc... ces eth d 1,747 1,581 1,600 1,469 112 
Maritime Labor Board. ..... 2.0.2. ean meee 34 34 28. 31 3 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial Com... 61 5 AM (SC eee itera, See 47 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronaut. .. 808 715 785 681 34 
INDUIONS -APODI VES. Fn cs ea bi bee Fhe 367 353 366 352 
National Capital Park and Plan. Com. 24 28 1i 2 3 
National Labor Relations Board 883 874 457 449 42 
National Mediation Board..... 80 73 35 33 rit 
ay, Big pratatis Fair Com eee beers 14 

amama Oana. 22. ..0. 2.88 20,954 16,505 4 
Railroad Retirement Board -... 2,306 2,352 Bort ee why 
Securities and Exchange Commission. . 1,670 1,616 960 "90 709 
Smithsonian Institution............... 586 48 586 855 131 
Special Counsel for the United States........ SRS ede | Od Cee 
Darift Commission .........s.ciekaniicvee 29 303 28a" B00] o. (agli oee 13 
Tennessee Valley Authority..............005 13,935] T4597) is, ihe eee eee 14,597 
Veterans’ Administration.........2...01021! 39,862] 38,493] 37,831] 36,393 ; 100 
22 Uo dbo gee to USAR bos ee See Bee 1,002,820| 932,305| 726,827| 660,594] 275,993| 271,711 


Of the civil employees of the Government on 
nee 1940, men numbered 816,610; women, 
Of the men, 80,607 were employed in the District 
of Columbia; 736,003 outside the District. ; 
Of the women, 53,038 were in service in the 
District of Columbia; 133,672 outside the District. 


U. S. CIVIL EMPLOYEES, CLASSIFIED AND UNCLASSIFIED, 1939, 1940 


Entire Service 


Classified Unclassified ; 


Department or independent establishment 


In 1789 when Washington became President the number 
of the federal government was 300, one in every 13,096 of the population. In 1800 


when Jefferson was 


President, the civil list was 1,000; in 1823, under Monroe, the list numbered 10,000; in 1883, under Grant, 


there were 170,000; in 1896 there were 178,000. 


; 


ee eee 


of civil employees of executive departments 


wi 


eee 7 


U. S.—Civil Service Employees; White House 


Employment and Pay Rolls of Government Establishments or Corporations Financed with 


Establishment or Corporation 


831 
Non-Governmental Funds 
Employees Pay roll 
6 months 6 months 
June Dec. ending ending 
1940 1939 |June 30, "40 Dec. 31, 1939 
26,387 | 26,288 | $21,576,006 | $21,978,412 
253 277 311,219 345,208 
55 5 75,351 67,835 
209 210 300,878 300,266 
427 44 535,155 546,325 
4,386 4,810 3,986,341 4,607,250 
419 413 » 515,885 516,393 
495 526 592,807 637,539 
291 301 435,763 438,232 
32 28 28,027 24,461 
zo 61 52,228 42,521 
11,473 | 11,355 10,172,113 10,162,557 
3,212 3,243 1,967,214 2,066,9 
5,061 4,568 2,594,235 2,214,081 
8,790 8,790 


The White House 


Source: An Executive Mansion Official 


The White House is located on the south side of 
Pennsylyania Avenue between the Treasury and 
the State Department Buildings. The buildings 
and grounds cover an area of about 16 acres. The 
buildings consist of the mansion, the east and 
west terraces, and the Executive Office. 

The main building is about 170 feet long by 85 
feet wide. It has four floors. The east and west 

‘ terraces are one-story structures. The east terrace 
is about 35 feet wide and 215 feet long extending 
on the east side of the main building. It is used as 
an entrance and cloak room for large receptions. 
The west terrace is about 35 feet wide and 165 feet 
long extending from the west side of the building. 
It contains the President’s swimming pool and a 
few smail offices for members of the household staff. 

The Executive Office is a three-story structure 
. about 140 feet long by 100 feet wide at the west end 

of the west terrace. It was not part of the orig- 
inal design but was added in 1902 to accommodate 
the office force of the President. In May, 1937, 

* an electric alarm ‘system whereby any of the 

President’s secretaries could call an armed guard 

| at an instant’s notice was installed in the Execu- 
tive Office. 

The design of the White House proper and the 
terraces is said to have been suggested by that of 
the Duke of Leinster’s palace in Dublin. It is of 
the classic style of architecture, and has been much 
admired by architects. The exterior walls of the 

building are constructed of light gray sandstone 

from quarries on Aquia Creek. Virginia. and were 
Painted white in the course of the reconstruction 

4 after the fire in 1815. 

The White House was the first public building 

M erected in Washington, the corner-stone having 

been laid on October 13, 1792, in the presence of a 

} distinguished company of citizens and officials, 

. which did not, however, include President Wash- 

i“ ington. The site was selected by Major L’Enfant, 

f the French engineer who prepared the plan for the 

\ city, and was approved by Washington. The 
architect was Janies Hoban, a native of Ireland 

. who had resided for some years in Charleston. 

: South Carolina. Hoban superintended the original 
construction, the reconstruction after the burning 
by the British. and the later construction of the 

south and north porticos. 

The White House was first occupied by President 
and Mrs. John Adams in November, 1800, although 
some of the interior construction, notably the finish 
of the East Room, had not been completed at that 

. The east and west terraces were constructed 
during Jefferson’s administration. 

On August 24, 1814, the building was burned by 
‘the British forces which had captured Washington, 
the fire destroying the interior and part of the 
walls. The work of reconstruction was commenced 
in the spring of 1815, and President Monroe moved 
in during December, 1817. The south portico was 
completed in 1824, and the north portico in 1829. 


ali, a i ol ee il ye 


Navy Day was inaugurated (1922) by the Navy 
agui United States on the suggestion of 
Be ttcate Hanceve Jr., at that time Assistant 
e Navy, and its observance is spon- 


In 1869 the east terrace was entirely removed, 
but no other. important structural changes were 
ag 1902, except greenhouses on the west 

Entrance lobby and main corridor—These rooms 
have marble floors, and are painted buff and 
white. Six classic columns mark the separation 
between the lobby and the corridor. The window 
hangings are red and a red rug, 70 feet in length, 
is on the corridor fioor. On the east and west walls 
of the lobby are mirrors reaching from the floor to 
the ceiling, and in the center of the floor appears 
= President’s seal, in yellow bronze, inlaid in the 

one. 

The East Room—The walls of this room are 
covered with wood panelling, enameled: the orna- 
mental ceiling is done in stucco; and set inthe walls 
are twelve low relief panels by Piccirilli Brothers, 
sculptors, the subjects being taken from Aesop’s 
fables. On both the east and west sides of the room 
are two mantels of colored marble, with mirrors 
over them. The room is lighted by three crystal 
chandeliers. and by four bronze standards bearing 
electric lights, which are placed at the four corners 
of the room. The window draperies are of heavy 
crimson silk damask. The fioor is oak. 

_ The Green Room—The wall covering and curtains 
in this room are of green silk damask. The white 
marble mantel, together with that in the Red 
Room, was originally in the State Dining Room, 
having been purchased in England when the White 
House was reconstructed after the fire in 1814. é 

The Blue Room is elliptical in shape and is con- 

sidered to be rarely beautiful in its proportions. 


The wall covering above the white enameled wains- . 


coting is of heavy corded blue silk, and the curtains 
are of the same material. The mantel is of white 
marble, and the floor is of oak. In this room the 
President receives foreign diplomats presenting 
their credentials, and guests at State dinners and 
receptions. 

Whe Red Room has a white enameled wainscdting, 
wall covering and hangings of dark red silk damask. 
and an oak floor. The white marble mantel is a 
duplicate of that in the Green Room. 

The State Dining Room is used for all large 
dinners and luncheons, and can seat comfortably 
100 guests. The walls from floor to ceiling are of 
paneled and carved oak, and the window curtains 
are of green velvet. The ceiling, in stucco, is 
elaborately decorated. The chi y piece is of 
potipel and the chandelier and wall branches are 
silver. 

The Private Dining Room has a vaulted ceiling, 
white enameled wainscoting, and walls paneled in 
plaster. The mantel is of marble, with a mirror 
over it copied from one belonging to the White 
House period. 

The second and third floors are devoted to the 
family and guests of the President. 


: Navy Day 


October is also the month in which the Ameri- 
can Navy was founded in 1775 by the Continental 
Congress. 

In addition to paying tribute to the sea heroes 
of the nation and recalling the part the Navy has 
played in making and-keeping us a Nation, the 
Navy Day observance has proved a means of fos- 
oo a better understanding of the Navy and its 
work. 
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U. S.—The Capitol; Statuary Hall 


The Capitol at Washington 


The Capitol building in Washington, D. C. is 
situated on a plateau 88 ft. above the level of the 
Potomac River and covers an area of 153,112 sa. ft., 
oF approximately 312 acres. Its length, from north 
to south, is 751 ft,, 4 ins.; its width, including ap~- 
proaches, is 350 ft.; and its location is described 
as being in latitude 380 53’ 20.4” north and longi- 
tude 770 00’ 35.7” west from Greenwich. Its height 
above the base line on the east front to the top of 
the Statue of Freedom is 287 ft., 542 ins. The dome 
is built of iron, and the aggregate weight of ma- 
terial used in its construction is 8,909,200 pounds. 

The Statue of Freedom surmounting the dome is 


of bronze and weighs 14,985 pounds. It was modeled 


* in the Capitol at Washington, was established by Congress July 2, 1864, 


by Thomas Crawford, father of Francis Marion 
Crawford, the novelist, in Rome,\ and the plaster 
model shipped to this country. It was cast in bronze 
at the shops of Clark Mills, on the Bladensburg 
Road, near Washington. The cost of the casting 
and the expenses in connection were $20,796.82, 
and the sculptor was paid $3,000 for the plaster 
model. It was erected and placed in its present 
position Dec. 2, 1863. 

The grounds have had an area of 58.8 acres, at 
one time a part of Cern Abby Manor, and at an 
early date were occupied by a subtribe of the 
Algonquin Indians known as the Powhatans, whose 
council house was then located at the foot of the 
hill. By subsequent purchase of ground at the 
north of the Capitol and at the west of the new 
House Office building the area of the grounds have 
been increased to 13945 acres. 

The Rotunda is 97 ft. 6 ins. in diameter, and its 
height from the floor to the top of the canopy is 
180 ft., 3 ins. 

The Senate’ Chamber is 113 ft., 3 ins., in length 
by 80 ft., 3 in., in width and 36 ft. in height. The 
falleries will accommodate 682 persons. 

The Representatives’ Hall is 139 ft. in length by 
93 ft. in Width and 36 ft. in height. 

The room, until 1935 the meeting place of the 
Supreme Court, was, until 1859, occupied as the 
Sehate Chamber. Previous to. that time the court 
occupied the room immediately beneath, now used 
as a law libfary. 


rooms are devoted to office, committee, and storage 
purposes» There are 14,518 sq. ft. of skylights, 679 
windows, and 550 doorways. 

The dome receives light through 108 windows, 
and from the architect’s office to the dome there 
are 365 steps, one for each day of the year. 2 

Thé southeast corner stone of the original build- 
ing was laid Sept. 18, 1793, by President Washing- 


The Capitol has a floor aréa of 14 acres, and 430 | Coca sal oe ie oot eee 


ton, with Masonic ceremonies. It is constructed of 
sandstone from quarries on Aquia Creek, Va. The 
original designs were prepared by Dr. William 
Thorton, and the work was done under the direc- 
tion of Stephen H. Hallet, James Hoban, George 
Hadfield, and B. H. Latrobe, architects. _ : 

The north wing was finished in 1800 and the 
south wing in 1811. A wooden passageway con- 
hected them. On August 24, 1814, the interior of 
both wings was destroyed by fire, set by the British. 
= —— to the building was immediately re- 
paired. : ° ‘ 

In 1818 the central portion of the building was 
commenced, under the architectural superintend- 
ence of Charles Bullfinch. The original building 
was finally completed in 1827. Its cost, including 
the grading of the grounds, alterations, and re= 
pairs, up to 1827, was $2,433,844.13. Ao. 

The corner stone of the extensions was laid on 
the 4th of July, 1851, by President Fillmore, Daniel 
Webster officiating as orator. This work was _prose+ 
cuted under the architectural direction of Thomas 
U. Walter till 1865, when he resigned, and it was 
completed under the supervision of Edward Clark. 
The material used: in the walls is white marble 
from the quarries at Lee, Mass., and that in the 
columns from the quarries at Cockeysville, Md. 
The House extension was first occupied for legisla- 
re purpose Dec. 16, 1857, and the Senate Jan. 4, 


The House office building was begun in 1905 
and occupied on Jan. 10, 1908; later, a story on 
top was added. The Senate Office building was 
started in 1906 and occupied on Mareh 5, 1909. 
The House building cost, with site, $4,860,155; the 
Senate structure, $5,019,251. 

Among the paintings in the Capitol are{ 

In Rotunda: Signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Surrender of General Burgoyne, Sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., George 
Washington Resigning His Commission as Com-« 
rie in Chief of the Army, all bY John Truni- 


ull. 
Baptism of Pocahontas, by John G. Chapman: 
Landing of Columbus, by John Vanderl Pie 
very ; y to, bY 
William H. Powell; Embarkation grims 
mY Robert w, Welt, , of the Pilg fF 
n House Wing: Westward the Course of Empit 
Takes its Way, by Emanuel Leutze; First Ri dine 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, by Francis 
epee Se Oita a gee ; 
n Senate Wing: Battle of Lake Erie, by Willia 
te das Battle of Chapultepec, by jen 


National Statuary Hall 


The National Hall of Statuary, formerly the Hall of the United States House of Représentatives, 


Alabama — Gen. Joe Illinois — Frances E. 
Wheeler. © Willard. 

Arkansas—Uriah M. Indiana — Gen. Lew 
Rose. Wallace. _ sd: 

Arizona—John Camp- Iowa—S, J. Kirkwood. 
bell Greenway. papers — John 4. 


Je Siered —— Junipero shack? Boe 


Connecticut = Roget ue Es eta Han nwnes 


Sherman. Hamlin 
Be raewereCeesat Rod- catiyland — Charles 
: 4 ‘arroll, 
Fiorlaa—John Gorrie,] Massachusetts — 
Georgia—Alexander H. | Samuel Adams. 
Stephens. my Michigan—LeWis Cass. 
Idaho — George L. nhesota—Henry M. 
Shoup, Rice. 


LOCATIONS OF STATUES FORMERLY IN STATUARY 


: . Curry. Arkansas— 
P. Clarke. Califorhia—Thomas Starr Kine. 
Florida—E. Kirby Smith. Illineis—James Shields. 
Indiana—Oliver P. Morton. Iowa—James Harlan. 
Kansas—George W. Glick. Massachusetts—John 
Winthrop, Michigan—Zachariah Chandler. Mis- 
sietiopls ames Z. George. Missouri—Francis P. 

Nebraska—Stitling J. Morton. New Jersey 
—Philip Kearney. North Carolina—Charles B. 
Aycock. Vermont—Jacob Collamer. , West Vit- 
ginia—John E. Kenna. 
aan the ae ~ Co ag ft Garfield. 

ennessee—Andrew ackson. irginia—Geor 

Washington. ° = 


and contains the following; 
Mississippi — Jefferson Rhode Ist. = Roge 
Davis Williams aa . 


Missouri—Thomas H.| South Dakota — Gens 


Benton. zi eral Wm. Hent 
F de — William a Beadle. 7. Mae 
ennin: ryan. outh © na-—Ji 
_ New Tami pehive_Dane Cc. Gainers ons 
iel Webster. Tennéssee — Johi 
sue Hiss Bert antec en ag ze 

on. ‘exas— Lu 6us= 
New York—Robert R. | ton, es 
Livingston. 


Vermont—Ethan Aller 
Ps — Robert .) 


153 
West Virginia—Franeis 


North Carolina—Zebu- 
lon B. Vance. 
Ohio—William Allen. 


ad 


Oklahoma—Sequoyah. | H. Pierpont. 
Pennsylvania — Rober Wisconsin—Robe 
Fulton. LaFollette. ef - 
HALL 


In the Small Vestibule North of Stat Hal 
are; New York—George Clinton. Pennnyeeneinae 
J._P. G. Muhlenberg. Texas—Stephen F. Austin, 


In the Vestibule Fronting the old Supreine Court ~ 


Room are: New Hampshire—Joh: 
Island—Nathaniel Greene. Wii: 


In the House Connection are: 
Jonathan Trumbull. 
Carolina—Wade 


Maine—William King. South 
Marauette. 


Hampton. Wisconsin—Jz 


Connecticut 
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‘The United States Public Health Service 


Source; An official of the Service 


Under the existing authority of law, the general 
functions of the Public Health Service may be 
briefly summarized as follows: (1) The protection 
of the United States from the introduction of di- 
Sease from foreign countries; (2) the medical ex- 
amination and inspection of all arriving aliens; 
(3)_ prevention of the interstate spread of disease 
and the suppression of epidemics; (4) cooperation 
with State and local health departments in im- 
proving State and local health services and in all 
public health matters; (5) investigation of the 
Cause and methods of preventing disease; (6) super- 
vision and control of the manufacture and sale of 
biologic products used in the prevention and treat- 
ment of disease; (7) the maintenance of marine 
hospitals and relief stations for the care and treat- 
ment of certain legal beneficiaries and the admin- 
istration of Freedman’s Hospital and St. Eliza- 
beth Hospital, in the District of Columbia; (8) the 
maintenance of two hospitals for the confinement 
and treatment of drug addicts; (9) provision and 
supervision of medical and psychiatric services in 
Federal penal and correctional institutions; (10) 
the collection, compilation, and publication of in- 
formation regarding the prevalence of disease in 
the United States and foreign countries; (11) dis- 
Semination of public health information. 


National Cancer Institute 


The research work of the Public Health Service 
is conducted at the new National Institute of 
Health and the National Cancer Institute in Be- 
thesda, Md., near Washington, D. C., and at field 
Stations. The new National Institute of Health 
buildings, situated on a 60-acre tract, were oc- 
cupied during 1938 and 1939, and the Cancer Insti- 
tute was opened during the latter part of 1939. 
’ The studies conducted at these institutions cover a 
wide field and include infectious diseases, the 
chronic diseases, such as heart disease and cancer, 
epidemiology, nutrition, industrial hazards, chemi- 
* cal and pharmacological research, and the stand- 
ardization of biological products. 
Under recent acts of Congress (the Social Secur- 
ity Act of 1935 and the Venereal Disease Control 
Act of 1938), the Public Health Service has ex- 


Panded its cooperative work with the States, and 
through grants-in-aid under the authorization of 
these acts great progress has been made in expand- 
ing State and local health services and in improv- 
ing the educational qualifications of public health — 
personnel. Many State and local health depart- 
ments have provided special divisions for. dealing 
with industrial diseases and the venereal diseases, 
and in 1940, 1,577 counties or other rural districts 
in the United States had full-time health services, 
whereas only 533 such districts had this health 
protection in 1933. 


Quarantine Activities 


In protecting the United States from the intro- 
duction of disease from abroad, the Public Health 
Service, in its quarantine activities during 1940 
inspected prior to entry 15,607 vessels carrying 
1,422,517 persons. Only 2,900 of these vessels re- 
quired fumigation because of a dangerous degree 
of rat infestation, the history of disease on board, 
or for other reasons. Inspections for quarantine 
and immigration purposes were made, at United 
States ports of ‘entry, of 2,073 airplanes carrying 
33,594 pessengers, of whom 11,162 were aliens. In 
addition to the quarantine activities, medical. 
Officers at various ports of entry examined 1720,- 
667 alien passengers and seamen under the im- 
migration act, and certifications were made of 
18,793 passengers and 1,271 seamen as_ being 
afflicted with some mental or physical defect or 
disease. Of a total of 64,442 applicants for im- 


migration visas examined by medical officers of 


the Service stationed at American consulates in 
foreign countries, 576 were found to have con- 
ditions requiring exclusion, and 15,046 were found 
to be afflicted with a disease or condition likely 
to affect their ability to earn a living- 

At 26 marine hospitals, 124 relief stations, and 
137 contract hospitals the Public Health Service 
furnished hospital care and medical treatment to 
423,661 legal beneficiaries, principally American 
merchant seamen, during the fiscal year 1940, pro- 
viding a total of 2,031,593 hospital days’ relief and 
1,442,196 office treatment. At the close of the 
treet 5,378 patients remained in the marine hos- 
Pitals. 


Public Health and National Defense 


The functions of the Public Health Service as a 
National health agency make it of especial value 
to the Nation during periods of national emergency. 
By act of Congress, the President may utilize the 
Public Health Service in times of threatened or 
actual war, and may detail its commissioned offi- 
cers to the Army and Navy for duty. 

: cooperation with State health departments, 
more intensive application of health protective 
Measures can quickly be made in industrial areas 
which are expanding as the result of the defense 

rogram, or in new industrial areas, and in control- 
x disease and maintaining effective sanitation in 
civil areas adjacent to those occupied by military 
forces. Through its National Institute of Health, 
new problems of research, with special reference to 
protective vaccines and immunization procedures, 
can be immediately undertaken and its aid to the 
military forces is available in cooperative studies. 


2 United States Information Service 


Miss Harriet Root, Chief, Washington, D. C.; Mrs, Edythe 
Broadway, New York City. 


A nited States Information Servic 
Fee tests, Chict, New Xork Branch, 


The United States Information Service, now 2 
Division of the Office of Government Reports, was 
established in 1934 in response to the need for a 
central office through which questions on the 
Federal Government might clear. 

The Service furnishes to the public, on request, 
factual information on the structure, functions, 

“and operations of Federal departments and 
agencies, and seryes as a central office to direct 
general inquiries into proper channels. 

In addition, the Service assists all Government 

departments in serying the public through the 
direct routing of inquiries and general public 
‘business 


The perfection of method of manufacture of typhus 
fever vaccine has been undertaken, and a pro- 
gram has been outlined for the immunization 
against pneumonia of civilian workers in the steel 
and other heavy material industries. 
The hospital facilities of the Public Health Ser- 
vice will be available for the care of patients whose 
treatment may be requested or authorized by the 
Army or Navy. Its quarantine surveillance will be 
intensified, as need arises, especially at airports 
of entry, maritime ports, continental borders, and 
in the Caribbean area. f 
The Surgeon General of the Public Health Ser- 
vice has been appointed a member of the Health — 
and Medical Defense Committee, by the Council of 
National Defense, approved by the President on 
September 19, 1940, and is the Principal Officer in 
charge of national defense phases of public health. © 


The Service directs persons desiring appoint- 
ments or interviews to offices where these may be 
arranged. j 

For both the public and the Federal offices the — 
Service compiles current directories and reference 
material not otherwise available and maintains 
files of Government documents and publications. 

The United States Government Manual and the 
Digest of the Purposes of Federal Agencies are ~ 
publications of the United States Information 
Service. The Manual is an authoritative reference 
book designed to inform every citizen on the or- 
ganization and functions of Federal departments 
and agencies. The Digest outlines briefly some of 
the information in the Manual. 
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834 U. S.—Coast Line; Geodetic Survey; Bur. Engraving and Printing 


Coast Line of the United States 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


General Coast Line—The figures under this head- 


in statute miles of the shore line on tidal waters te 


ing give the length in statute miles of the general | points where such waters narrow to a width of 3 


outline of the seacoast. ‘ 
Tidal Shore Line, Unit Measure. 3 Statute Miles 


statute miles. 4 7 
The Panama Canal Zone—Islands outside the 3 


=The figures under this heading give the length nautical mile zone were not included. 


Tidal Shore Line 


United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Sen viaias Lecali GeaseiMaa 
Localit, j/Coast/Main-| Is= | . ‘ocality ‘east n= 
when Line land lands| Tot. opie : : Line | land lands 
Mainé..............] 228] 339] 337]  676//Alabama........5.... 63) 131 
New Hampshire...... 13 qa os at 14/| Mississippi. :......... 3 7i 76 
Massachusetts....... 192 295 158 453]|Louisiama.....s.s.0-5 397) 725 
Rhode Island........ 40 72 84 156]|Texas...... eer een 867; 624 
Be WONNCCHICHE |. 4 ccc cscfoossss a Sadie ied California. ..s.ss.55.5 be Eee ye 
BINS WaVOTK ei 34 0445 127 JTegOR....% Be bsee tee 312).....5 
a ew Jersey... iiss see i 130 242 156 398||Washington....c...55. 157 479) 429 
nnsylvania...... So oentiad eae ry Ree he oie a ; : : : 
Peatue .. JAA 28 791 iv. oi ate U. &i jeere Coast...j 1.888 
Maryland.........5. 31 322 1 5 1): ee a 
Virginia een 112) 342 225 567|| Pacific Coast........ 1,366] 1,740 
North Carolina....... 801) 570 460| 1,030 = 
Beeen Carolin Tanase 18 re = Li Total... .crsssctoe. 
COMA. 2143 tis 
‘ oy : aa | Sa Alaska. ...:.. fa 6,640 
Florida: Atiantic,.... 399) 411 207 618) |Philippine Islands. 4,170 
Galt ee bia tick 48 798) 866 792) 1,658 ee Rieo...3. 311 
2 <= | =— aoe WAM: .- oo evs 5 5 
Total .vaics.005-88) 4,107] 1,277 999| 2,276||Hawaiian Islands...... 
Panama Canal Zone.... 
U.S. Samoan Islands.. . 
Virgin Islands. ...-....4...-- es 


Souree: An Official of the Bureau ae | 
The United Statés Coast and Geodetic Survéy i the operation of instruments recording building 


is a buréau of the Department of Commerce, whose 
functions inelude (1) surveying and charting the 
coasts of the United States and its possessions, to 
insure the safe navigation of ¢oastal and intra- 
coastal waters; (2) the determination of geograph- 
ical positions and elevations along the coasts and 
in the interior of the country, to coordinate the 
coastal surveys and provide a framework for map- 
ping and other engineering work; (3) the study of 
tides and currents, to furnish datum planés to 
engineers and tide and current tables to mariners; 
(4) the compilation of aeronautical charts, to meet 
the needs of the pilots of aircraft; (5) observations 
of the earth’s magnetism in all parts of the 


country, to furnish magnetic information essential | 


to the mariner, aviator, land surveyor, radio en- 

gineer and others; and (6) seismological observa- 

tions and investigations, to supply data required in 

pesiening structures to Yreduce the earthquake 
azard. 

These duties require hydrographic, topographic, 
and aerial-photographie surveys along the coasts, 
including the rivers to the head of tidewater, for 
determining the depths of the Waters and the con- 
figuration of the adjacent land; tide and current 
observations; base measurements, determination of 
latitudes, longitudes, and azimuths by astronomical 
observations, triangulation and traverse; determinh- 
ation of elevations by spirit leveling or by vertical 
angles; magnetic surveysin all parts of the country, 
including the operation of magnetic observatories: 


{ 


United States Bureau of 
Source: 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the 
Treasury Department manufactures all paper money 
of the Government, all stamps, including revenue 
stamps, all official checks, drafts, warrants, com- 
missions, certificates, transportation requests, and 
liquor permits, _ : 

The expenditures for the fiscal year aggregated 
$12,142,741.25, a decrease of 10.91 per cent com- 
pared with the previous year. ‘ 5 ‘ 

The work is measured in the number of printed 
Sheets delivered. The total number of sheets de- 
livered for the fiscal gene was 446,846,250, C 


005 were U. S. notes, 7 


tificates, and 8,983,970 were of Federal reserve 
notes 


about 
1,000 tons. It would have loaded about 
ton freight cars. Of these notes 62, 
Were one-dollar bills. Of bonds, notes and cer- 
tificates there were delivered 8,660,680 sheets. Of 
the total number of sheets 314,938,807: were of 
bostage and other stamps. In the year, approxi- 


factured duting the fiscal year vata 
4 


l 6 f these | 
Sheets 88,983,990 were of currency of whieh 4,025,+ | 
‘5,975,015 were of silver cer- | 


The total Weight of this paper currency manus | 


5 t: 
0,000 Eheett | 


vibrations and_ strong earthquake motions, and 


eooperation with non-Federal agencies engaged in- 


this work; and gravity measurements throughout 
the country. - - = 

The results of these surveys and studies are 
analyzed in the Washington office and issued im 
various forms, including nautical and aeronautical 
charts; annual tables of predicted tides and cur- 
rents; charts showing magnetic declination; annual 
listS of United States earthquakes; publications of 
geographic positions and elevations; Coast Pilots; 
and annual and special publications covering all of 
its other. activities, including comprehensive man- 
uals prescribing the methods which obtain for its 
various classes of surveying. 

Besides the main office of the Survey at Washing- 
ton, there are Field Stations at Boston, New York, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Seattle, Honolulu. 
and Manila; observatories at Gaithersburg and 
Cheltenham, Md.; San Juan, P. R.; Tucson, Ariz.; 
Ukiah, Calif.; Sitka, Alaska, and Honolulu, T. H.; 
a number of primary tide stations along our coasts. 

Surveys of the Philippine Islands are under the 
direction of an officer of the U. S. Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, who acts as Director of Coast Surveys. 

Charts, Coast Pilots, and current publications 
are sold_by the Director, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C.. Other miscellaneous publications covering 
its yaried activities are sold by the Superintendent 
red ett Government Printing Office; Wash- 
ngton. 


Engraving and Printing 


An Official of the Bureau 


mately 3,300 tons of stamps were manufactured, or 
about 82 carloads of them. 

The other miscellaneous forms manufactured at 
this plant consumed 34,262,773 sheets, weighing 
about 340 tons, and would have made approxi- 
meiely 8 er tase i the ® - 

J e major task of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing is the pcoduction of wupet money. The 
face value of all_the notes printed aggregated $3,- 
761,160,000.00. The paper money is ail printed 
from steel engraved plates. Since steel engravings 
are now little used except in printing money, prac- 
pisces sake steel sores in +e ony 
ork here and for one private agenc;} ‘Be in 
the manufacture of money for other Havione: 
_ The engravings are transferred to flat plates 
Which now print twelve notes at an iinpression. 
Four of these plates are placed on a flat-bed power 
press, , 

Infinite care is taken that every note shall be 
perfect and that none of the distinctive paper is 
lost in the process of Manufacture. Each uote is 
subjected to a score of examinations. 
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United States—Government Reorganization 


/ 


Reorganization of the Federal Government 


eres United States Information Service; 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESID 
Bureau of the Budget (Treasury wae 
7Central Statistical Board* (Independent) 
National Resources Planning Board (Indepen- 


ent 
*Office of Government Reports* (Independent) 


STATE _DEPARTMENT 
8Foreign Service of the United States (Agri- 
culture, Commerce) 
Chea Service Buildings Commission (Indepen- 


ent 
Dominican Customs Receivership (Interior) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Lighthouses (Commerce) 
War Finance Corporation* (Independent) 
Director General of Railroads* (Independent) 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury—one office 
of Assistant Secretary abolished. 
Compromise cases under Section 7 of Federal 
Alcohol Administration Act (Justice) 
4Federal Alcohol Administration* 
Fiscal Service—indfVidual divisions and offices 
consolidated: 
Office of the Fiscal Assistant Secretary 
Office of the Treasurer of the United States 
Bureau of Accounts . 
Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants 
Division of Disbursement 
Division of Deposits 
Section of Surety Bonds 
Bureau of Public Debt 
Office of Commissioner of Public Debt 
Division of Loans and Currency 
Office of Register of the Treasury 
Division of Public Debt Accounts and Audit 
Division of Savings Bonds 
Division of Paper Custody 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc. (Independent) 
National Training School for Boys (Independent) 
Immigration and Naturalization Service (Labor) 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Interbuilding Messenger Service (Individual De- 
partments and Agencies) 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
Bureau of Fisheries (Commerce) 
Bureau of Insural Affairs (War) 
Bureau of Biological Survey (Agriculture) 
5Bituminous Coal Commission* (Independent) 
Consumers Counsel of NBCC* (Independent) 
Mt. Rushmore National Memorial Commission 
(Independent) 
Soil Conservation Service—certain functions 
(Agriculture) A 
Fish and Wildlife Service (Interior) 
8Recorder of General Land Office* 
AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 
Farm Credit Administration (Independent) 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (Inde- 
pendent) 


Parentheses indicate former status of agencies. 


;, Reorganizatio J 
3 and 4, June 30, 1940; Plan 5, June 14, 1940, nm Plans 1 and 2, effective July 1, 1939; . 


Commiodity Credit Corporation (Indepe 
Rural Electrification Adminittntion, Gnaepen 


den 
7Surplus Marketing Administration , 
COMMERCE DEPARTMENT ere, 
rere Sree a corpacatins (War) 
y nautics Authority (Indepe 
Weather Bureau (aarinuiterss sie 
LABOR DEPARTMENT 
SEnforcement of wage payments on public con- 
struction 
®Office of Commissioner of Immigration and. 
Naturalization at the several ports, and 
offices of District Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization* 


aes er SECURITY AGENCY, Paul V. McNutt, 


nistrator 
Office of Education (Interior) 
Ves A Service (National Emergency 
Council) 


Radio Division (National Emergency Council 
Public Health Service (Treasury) ~ ? 
Social Security Board (Independent) 

. S. Employment Service (Labor) 
National Youth Administration (Independent) 
Civilian Conservation’ Corps (Independent) 
American Printing House for Blind (Treasury) 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf—administra- 
tive functions (Interior) 
Food: and Drug Administration (Agriculture) 
Freedmen’s Hospital (Interior) 
Howard University—administrative 
(interior) 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital (Interior) 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
Codivication Board* (Independent) 
FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 
Public Roads Administration (Agriculture) 
Public Works Administration (Independent) 
iWork Projects Administration (Independent) 
United States Housing Authority (Interior) 
Public Buildings Administration 
FEDERAL LOAN AGENCY , 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (Indepen- 


dent) 
RFC Mortgage Corporation (Inderendent) 
Disaster Loan Corporation (Independent) 
Electric Home and Farm Authority (Independent) 
Federal National Mortgage Association (Inde- 
pendent) F 
Export-Import Bank of Washington (Indepen- 
dent 


mn 
Federal Housing Administration Gndenenteay 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board (Independent) 
Home Owners Loan Corporation (FHLBB) 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion \ 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 
Nautical School Functions (Navy) 


functions 


¥Expired July 25, 1940; functions taken over by the Division of Statistical Standards, Bureau of the 


dget. 
Seunctinns transferred as shown, office abolished. 


1Formerly called National Resources Committee. 
2Formerly called National Emergency Council. 


3 Agricultural Service and Foreign Commerce Service Consolidated. 
dranetions Craministered through Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
5Formerly the eg eatin a tt Meee yg ‘ 
6: ersonnel 0: e Lani ce 
. tpivision of Meeting ind Marketing Agreements (Agricultural Adjustment Administration) and 


Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation con 


solidated. 


8Functions of Secretary of the Treasury and Secretary of the Interior transferred to Secretary 


Department. 
10Formerly calle 
Formerly called 


Bureau of Public Roads. 


ks Progress Administration. es 
' Composed of Sranch of Buildings Management (Interior) and Public Buildings Branch (Treasury.) 


pederticrs, alicorted by the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization. (See also Justice 


Twelve States Bar Communists from the Ballot 


" States barred the Communist party from 
ee hoe 5, 1940, election ballot, five of them on 
the ground that the party favors the overthrow of 
the American form of government. The States are 
Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, New York, Ohio, Tennessee, Washington and 
West Virginia. Wisconsin refused the party places 
on the ballot because it had failed to poll a suffi- 
cient number of votes in prior elections, but per- 


mitted four of its candidates to rum as indepen- — 
ts. States banning the party on the ground 


. that it desires the overthrow of the government are 


Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Tennessee and Wash- 
ington. California has taken action to bar Com- 
munists from the ballot but the law is not effective 
until 1941 and the party appeared on the Nov, 5 
ballot. In New York State it was charged that 
ho soi to the nominating petition were obtained 
by fraud. 
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Officers of Democratic State Committees 


Chairman Secretary 

Alabama....... Gessner T. McCorvey, Mobile..........-. Nelson O. Fuller, Centerville 

Arizona........ Louis B. Whitney, Phoenix..............- Mrs. Fred T. Colter, Phoenix 

Arkansas....... W..S. Atkins) Hope... 2.5... fe delecls cle eee Beloit Taylor, Little Rock 

California...... Paul Peek, SacramentoO...........+++5 ees Harty See, San Francisco 

Colorado....... Clifford B. Noxon, Denver...:........2.: Edward Lehan, Greeley 

Connecticut...|John F. McCarthy, Newton............-+ J, Walter Darley, Hartford... 
Delaware....... Josiah Marvel, Wilmington..........-.-+ Miss Stanislaus J. Ashe, Wilmington 

Florida .{T. T. Turnbull, Monticello. ..........-.+- T. W.Conely, Jr., Okeechobee 

Georgia........ James M. Gillis, Atlant@...........-...+. Mrs. Fred.A. Stowe, Toccoa 

ARON Peas B. W. Davis, Pocatello sib Setitee oc cee fees em ee ees Adidichiar cad upiobre dio 5" Sie 
IMlinois.........| Arthur A. Sullivan, Springfield. .... Joseph EF. Knight, Springfield 

Indiana........ Fred F. Bays, Indianapolis. ...... George Crittenberger, Indianapolis 

OWA... ce ees E. H. Birmingham, Des Moines. Mrs. Florence Lynch, Le Mars 

Kansas,......,. GC. M. Fitzwilliam, Wichita, ... a | ns2'3-¢ Siete ts be pee ea fe ee eae 
Kentucky......|J. Lyter Donaldson, Carrollton . |Robert Humphreys, Mayfield 
Louisiana.. .|Frank J. Looney, Shreveport. . . |A.. W.Newlin, New Orleans 

Maine..... .|Fred H. Lancaster, Lewiston . . .|Mrs. Florence Latno, Old Town 

Maryland...... Truman B. Cash, Westminster. . ...|Hugh Allen Meade, Baltimore 

Massachusetts .| William H. Burke, Jr., Boston............ Joseph F. O’Connell, Jr., Boston 

Michigan...... Charles S. Porritt, Lansing............... Gus Renner, Detroit 

Minnesota.....| Joseph N. Moonan, Waseca.............. M. J. Daly, Belle Plaine 
Mississippi... ..| Herbert Holmes, Senatobia.............. Louis J. Wise, Yazoo City 4 
Missouri....... James P. Aylward, Kansas City.......... Mrs. Alice M. Ferris, Jefferson City ‘ 
Montana.......}| Arthur F. Lamey, Havre................. M. J. Thomas, Helena a 
Nebraska..... ..| William A. Schall, Omaha................/Robert D. Flory, Columbus 
Nevada.........|George L. Swartz, ElKo........:...-.22-- Jack Conlon, Carson City 


New Hamp...../ Robert C. Murchie, Concord..........-%. Henry Lagasse, Nashua 


New Jersey..... Mary T. Norton, Jersey City............. Charles Quinn, Trenton 
New Mexico....|Benj. D. Luchini, Santa Fe,............. Earl Stull, Santa Fe 
New York...... Jas. A. Farley, New York City.......7... Albert L. Ward, New York City 
No. Carolina...|Emory B. Bennett, Gastonia............. D. L. Ward, New Bern 
' No. Dakota..... Charles) J. Vogel, Pars. 25.6 tence aes C. J. Kachelhoffer, Wahpeton 
10) 5 Co eee De HUET BIEN SEL a5... dyoo kresfe) oes ae wim Miss Catherine M. Carter, Columbus 
Oklahoma..... PTSDOIS PRPS, TUBA waa; sates e Se = L. T. Cook, Purcell 
Oregon......... Charles Leach, Portland ................. Flavel W. Temple, Portland 
Pennsylvania. ..| Meredith Myers, Lewistown.............. Paul C. Lewis, Philadelphia 


Rhode Island.. 
So. Carolina... 
So. Dakota..... 
Tennessee. .... 


Gen. Henry D. Hamilton, Barrington 
..|J. E. Hunter, Jr., Columbia 
. |Raymond Kelly, Pierre 
. {Jack Norman, Nashville ‘| 
.|Clarence A. Butcher, Austin 7 
. |Lyle B. Nicholes, Salt Lake City 
‘|Prof. George R. Stackpole, Winooski 
. /Edwin P. Cox, Richmond 


Dennis J. AVOVETIGE6t eA sw bs os we oe 


Virginia. we 


Washington....|D. Elwood Caples, Vancouver... ....|Mrs. Marie A. Proctor, Seattle ‘ 

W. Virginia....|A. Hale Watkins, Fairmont.............. Mrs. Garda Bachell, Bethany 4 

Wisconsin...... Wm. D. Carroll, Prairie du Chien.........|Zohn J. Slocum, Milwaukee _ 
' Wyoming...... Ropert: R> Rose, Caspers... bw ox. ots eo bee Walter Q. Phalen, Cheyenne 

Dist. of Col.....| Russell Balderson.............6.-8 200502 


5 Walter F. Bramhall a 
Orlando Antonsanti, San Juan............ Dr. F. Garcia de la Torre, Santurte 
Joseph Alexander, St. Croix..,........... ‘George H. T. Dudley, St. Croix 3 
Abner T. Longley, Wahiawa, Oahu, T. H..|James C. Akina, Honolulu, T. H. 


American Labor Party Executive Committee ; 


(A New York State organization, affiliated with Labor’s Non-Partisan League) 
(Headquarters, Claridge Hotel, Broadway and 44th St., New York City) © 
Chairman—Lugi Antonini; Vice Chai Sa Horotky Bell eet 15 U 

airman—Lugi Antonini; Vice rmen—Dorothy Bellanca, nion Square; Paul Bl. 
Broadway; John J. Buckley, 124 Dundee St., Buffalo; Abraham Chatman, 757 Genetics Pere wie 
Rochester; Frank R. Crosswaith (Negro Labor Committee), 312 W. 125th St.; Morris Ernst, 285 Madison 
Ave.; Grace Gosselin, 540 E. 76th St.; Julius Hochman, 218 W. 40th St.; Louis Hollander, 31 W. 15th St.; 
Arthur Huggins, 112 State St., Albany; Alexander Kahn, 175 E. Broadway; Joseph V. O'Leary, 2 
W. 12th St.; Jacob S. Potofsky, 15 Union Square, Treasurer—Andrew R. Armstrong, 3810 Clarendon 

‘ Rd., Brooklyn; Secretary—Alex Rose, 31 W. 37th St., N. Y. GC. 


Puerto Rico.... 
Virgin Islands... 
Hawaii......... 


ther 


Oe ee ed 


F _ MEMBERS OF THE N. Y. STATE EXECUTIVE COMMITT :. 
(Vice-Chairmen and Committee Members all New York City unless pinersiae stated) } 
Name ~ Address Name Address _ ; Q 
Backer, George........... 944 Fifth Ave. Kapp, Philip... 218 W. 40th St. | 
“Baer, Harold..........5.. | 522 Fifth Ave. MeMahou, Sohn, <2. B. nj 
Barudin, Nathan......... eee ee Ave., New ‘ iets Jas — on ene 
_Rochelle } Matthies, John W... . |4' 
Battams, Arthur......... ig bing Road, Mendelowits, Abraham 31 3 i Se “ee } 
ochester errill, Herbert...... ; 
Battin, Silvio............ 178 E. 104th St. - ae aoe Raney ‘ 
Battistoni, James. . ..|55 Bruce St., Buffalo Minkoff, Nathaniel. ..}218 W. 40th St 
Bonner, Leo......: ..|1101 Lennox Ave., Utica]|Monaco, Frank...... 150 ourt St., Brooklyn ‘ ° 
Brenner, Benjamin : 1st eye tle St., Nagler, Isidore....... 218 W. 40th St 
é rooklyn Nunk a., T ins- 
Caccio, Salvatore......... 201 Sprin gfleld Ave., bee es ys at Me desea Tompkins-. 
ochester Olivér, Robert....... 130 1 t H 
Chapman, Harry J....... ones ecm 111 W.j/Orr, Samuel......... Seyi eenae te ee bg 
h “St. te 
Cheney, Prof. Coleman B.}101 Union Ave., Sara-|/O’Sullivan, John J.. 498 W. 135th St. 
Claessens, August Rand Sonool aE 15th St Ss it Abi ier i : + olagte te ce klyn 
RGRUUR USE etelcrdi sci G35 .||Sal . Roland..... y 
Cooper, John H.......... 24 Mulberry St., Roch’ ter Sand er, Fr Ay0 oR ANe Be oe ios 
DeGregorio, James...) ie Rn Mebride St., Sehneid , Jacob a8 Broadway, Kingston 
DeNio, PIONS. ow. sass Rock Rift Sutre, Sewnuel... dH Bor Hares Broo 
Donnelly, A. Joseph......] 113-15 212th St. Bel-||Tully, Albert......../407 W. Embargo St.. Rome 
hay 3 laire, L. I. Umhey, Frederick F |3.W.16th St. - 
etd, (ih ss a i..../218 W. 40th St. Weinstei: wrray ...| ith , 
ee AHIR unas | Rees: RAPE ate 1 
Jaworski, Walter A.......(37B St., Buifalo soir isk fe, . an ee i ; 
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Republican National Committee 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire (As of November, 1940) 
aan ore ig 718 Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington, D. ©., Secretary, Harold W. Mason) 
n—Joseph W. Martin, Jr.; Massachu- who are ex-officio memb 

setts; Executive Director—John Hamilton, Kansas; | New Hamp.; Mrs. morage 4 Bagce, (Cele irs: 
Vice-Chairmen—Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., Connecti- | Bertha D. Baur, Ill.; Ezra R. Whitla “Idaho: — 
cut; Walter S. Hallanan, West Virginia; Mrs. | Harvey Jewett, Jr., So. Dak.; Daniel O. Hastings, 
Grace B. Reynolds, Indiana; Mrs. Paul FitzSimons, | Del. Mrs. Chris Carlson, Minn.; David S. Ingalls, 
Rhode Island. Treasurer—C. B. Goodspeed, Illi- | Ohio; William F. Knowland, Calif.: Daniel E. 
nois; General Counsel—Henry P. Fletcher, Rhode | Pomeroy, N. J.‘ Carroll Reece, Tenn.; Mrs. Worth 


Island. Chairman, Executive Committee—Sinclair | ington Scranton, Penn.; Harrison’ 
Weeks, Massachusetts. Iowa; J. Russell Sprague, N. Y.; Ree rageee: 
Executive Committee—(in addition to officers! Urquhart, Wash. 
MEMBERS OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
PORE oe. taaee~ wh. Ae NOOSE, GRGBOGN oi ook ae we ee Mrs. Pearl Wates, Birmingh 
Arizona............}| Clarence B. Kelland, Phoenix............ Mrs. Emma Parsons, Ruby ea 
Arkansas...........| Wallace Townsend, Little Rock........... Mrs. A. C. Remmel, Little Rock 
California.......... William F. Knowland, Oakland........... Mrs. Edith Van de Water, Long Beach 
CROLOTAO) 00s kis Charles R. Enos, Denver................ Mrs. John E. Hillman, Delta 
Connecticut....... Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., Greenwich. ......... Miss Katherine Byrne, Hartford 
Delaware........... Daniel O. Hastings, Wilmington.......... Mrs. F. G. Tallman, Wilmington 
(os Cee J. Leonard Replogle, Palm Beach......... Mrs. Myra Brown, Tampa 
rgia - | Wilson Williams, Atlanta................ Mrs. Bertha M. Field, Marietta 
; EC OLT Sat See see Ezra R. Whitla, Coeur d’Alene........4... Mrs. Emma Clouchek, Twin Falls 
Iilinois.............| Werner W. Schroeder, Chicago........... Mrs. Bertha D. Baur, Chicago 
MaMa A. 2 n'g Ernest M. Morris, South Bend........... Mrs. Grace B. Reynolds, Cambridge City 
LT area eee ee Ha&rrison E. Spangler, Cedar Rapids....... Miss Martha McClure, Mount Pleasant 
Harry Darby, Kansas City.....7......... Mrs. Ralph A. Harris, Ottawa 
..|Dr, O. F. Hume, Richmond.............. Mrs. Jouett_R. Todd, Harrods Creek 
-|John E Jackson, New Orleans............|Mrs. Julia G. Fortson, Shreveport 
William S, Linnell, Portland........... .|Miss Marion E. Martin, Bangor 
QO. E. Weller, Baltimore. . -|Mrs. Lulu E. Powell, Baltimore 


‘| Sinclair Weeks, Boston......... . Alfred B. Williams, Taunton 


ichigan... .| Frank D. McKay, Grand Rapids Mrs. Charles B. Warren, Grosse Pointe 
Minnesota. .|Roy E. Dunn, St. Paul........ Mrs. Chris Carlson, Blue Barth 
Mississippi. .| Perry W. Howard, Jackson... Mrs. Mary C. Booze, Mound ayou 
Missouri. . ..| Barak T. Mattingly, St. Louis. .|Mrs. Victor N. Remley, Liber» 
Montana. .| Dan Whetstone, Cut Bank............... Mrs. Gladys Knowles, Anaco1\; 
Nebraska.......... G. E. Carpenter, Omaha................- Mrs. Curry W. Watson, Lincoln 
evades. 5.4). ese. Noble H. Getchell, Reno................. Mrs. Oline C. Stewart, Tonopah 
New Hampshire... .| Robert P. Burroughs, Manchester. ........]Mrs. Edward D. Toland, Concord 
New Jersey ..| Daniel E. Pomeroy, Englewood........... Mrs. Pearl M. Bridegum, Hainesport 
New Mexico. .| Cyrus McCormick, Santa Fe............. Mrs. E. L. Moulton, Albuquerque 
New York.......... J. Russel Sprague, Lawrence............. Mrs. Ruth Baker Pratt, New York City 
North Carolina..... Charles A: Jonas, Lincolnton............. Mrs. Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem 
North Dakota...... We SITBTINESECE ET, WANDS... = dia aks <5 «6 ea oe Mrs. V. E. Stenersen, Minot 
ON ee Aare David 8. Ingalls, Cleveland............-- Mrs. Katharine K. Brown, Dayton 
Oklahoma........- Lew H. Wentz, Ponca City.............- Mrs. Horace H. Sayre, Ardmore 
Wregon. o 50.2... Ralph H. Cake, Portland................ Mrs. George Gerlinger, Portland 
Pennsylvyania....... G. Mason Owlett, Wellsboro............. Mrs. Worthington Scranton, Scranton 
Rhode Island...... G. Edward Buxton, Providence........... Mrs. Paul FitzSimons, Newport 
South Carolina..... George Norwood, Greenville............. Mrs. John E. Messervy, Charleston 
South Dakota...... Harvey Jewett, Jr., Aberdeen............ Mrs. Paul Rewman, Pierre 
Tennessee. ..... .| Carroll Reece, Johnson City .|Mrs. Ruby Roach McLane, Nashville 

oS a ee Creager, Brownsville. ... . : - Lena Gay More, Brownsville 
Oh ee re ee T. L. Holman, Salt Lake City 
Wermont, -. oss. Consuelo Northrop, Burlington 
Virginia..... Murray Boocock, Keswick 
Washington.. J. T. Urquhart, Yakima ‘ 
West Virginia Cara L. Ebert, Parkersburg 
Wisconsin Harry E. Thomas, Sheboygan 
Wyoming . James Reynolds, Sheridan 
Alaska..... . Margaret E. White, Juneau 
DistrictofCo! Mrs. nia White bine Washington 
Miiwell.is..-22-..-. Ti am Lie petra et oe 

* arguerite Wolfson, Manila 

oesct ag Pang “SRE Ed Mrs. R. Martinez Nadal, San Juan 
—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Qualifications for Voting by States 


A voter must be at least 21 years of age; a citizen; not a convict; able to read or write; must be > 


stered. In some States paupers are ineligible. 
i PREVIOUS RESIPENCE REQUIRED 
State In State |In County|{in Precin. State In State |In County|In Precin. 
. ° 1 yr. Nebraska...... 6 mos 40 days 10 days 
arieone : 7 y. 30 days evada.....-+. 6 mos. 30 days 10 days 
’ ui yr. mos. New Hampshire 6 MOB. foo sn ons 6 mos. 
rnia, “* S 90 da: ew Jersey.... yr. 0! bloke tate te 
Gusto Ueda caw i i 90 days New Mexico ...| lyr. 90 days d 
Connecticut....| 1 yr. Gmios, Hse... 7524: New York... .. 1 yr. 4 mos. | 30 days 
Delaware.....- yr. 3 mos. North Carolina.| lyr. |--......+: 4 mos, " 
‘Florida mast. VE. 6 mos. North Dakota..} 1 yr. 90 days 30 days 
Georgia.....---| 1 ¥r. 6 mos. Otley ie. sho euie!s yr. 30 days 5 days 
RdGHOEK .foe.5 mos. | 30 days |.......... Oklahoma. ..... Lye. 6 mos. } 30 days 
OAH. Siw «5, yr. 90 days Bip athe’ moe ls ch Biers <8 setae 
Indiana wie Z 60 days Pennsylvania...| 1 yr. 2 mos 2 mos. 
Iowa Rae Pince. 60 days Rhode Island...| 2 yrs. 6 MOS) |... 25ueee 

_-‘Kansas...11...| 6 mos. 30 days South Carolina-| 2 yrs. : 1 yr. 4 mos. 

' - Kentucky....-:| 1 yr. 6 mos. South Dakota..} 1 ay ‘ days 30 days 
Mi A ee Sinw. Cita 1 yr- 6 mos. 6 mos. 
Maryland... - Lif dyer 6 mos. 1 yr. 4 mos. | 60 days 

setts. i 146. 3 mos. 3 mos. 
1 usetts..] 1 yr. 6 days 
higan 6 mos. 20 days lyr. 6 mos. 30 days 
hnecatac eu hib mos, |ic.... 2205 1 yr. 30 days | 10 days 
+ Mississi Tit] 2 yrs. {yr i yr. 60 days |...... rh 
. no eae Gore oe 60 days. yr. 10 days | 10 du; 
Montana... ...| 1yr- 6 mos. Wyoming..... ] lyr. 60 days | 10 days 
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Republican State Leaders 
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Officers of Republican State Committees 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire (As of November, 1940) 


Chairmen Vice-Chairmen 
Alabama.......|Joseph C. Swann, Birmingham....]...- +--+ 222+ eee + pee ete enn s eee ne we Te oe 
Arizona........ Lloyd C. Larkin, Phoenix. ee diee srr ree ae ane M. Wood, Gl 
ale, Martha Nelson, Tucso: 

Arkansas...... Osro Cobb, Little Rock.........++ R. A. Zebold, Pine Bluff; Marvin Huie, Morrilton 

California...... Thomas H. Kuchel, Los Angeles... |Mrs. Jessie S. Williamson, Berkeley; Mrs. Gertrude 
Collins, Fresno; George H. Payne, San Jose; Mrs, 
Kathryn T. Niehouse, San Diego; Arthur B. Dunne, 

: sine Mane Rist, aul 
Colorado.......|Maj. Henry Leonard, Denver..... ts. Marie el, 
_ Connecticut... |Benjamin Harwood, Hartford..... Miss Katherine Byrne, Hartford 

Delaware...... H. Eugene Savery, Wilmington. ...|Mrs. Vera G. Davis, Dover 

D. of Col....... |James C.-Wilkes, Washington .|Clyde D. Garrett, Washington 

Florida.,...:.. CG. H. McNulty, Melbourne.......|George P. Wentworth, Pensacola; Mrs. Clara C. 
Grace, St. Petersburg; Mrs. Ruby A. Tavenner, 
Jacksonville 

Georgia........ Clint W. Hager, Atlanta...........]W. R. Tucker, Dr. H. J. Carswell, both Waycross 

HSURG ayn cin = Tom Heath, Boise....:...---...- Mrs. Carlyle Smith, Caldwell 

Tilinois Ben. L. Berve, Chicago; Mrs. C. L.|John F. Tyrrell, Chicago; Fred B. Herbert, Mur- 


Silvis, Rock Island 
.|Arch N. Bobbitt, Indianapolis. .... 


Iowa..... .|Harry Swan, Des Moines......... 
Kansas.. . |Walter S, Fees, Topeka. .......... 
Kentucky......|Thomas 8. Yates, Louisville....... 
Louisiana...... |Philip H. Mecom, New Orleans. ... 
Maine......... J. Fred O’Conneli, Bangor........ 
Maryland...... W. David Tilghman, Jr., Baltimore 
Massachusetts. |Edward D. Sirois, Boston......... 
Michigan,..... Leslie B. Butler, Lansing......... 
Minnesota..... Dr. R. C. Radabaugh, St. Paul.... 
Mississippi..... Dr. S. D. Redmond, Jackson...... J. 
Missouri....... Charles L. Ferguson, St. Louis..... 
Montana...... AH: Brown, Billings}............ 5 MN 
Nebraska...... Kenneth Wherry, Lincoin......... 
Nevada....... . (Stuart L. Williams, Reno......... 
New Hamp.... |William J. Britton, Concord....... 


New Jersey.... {Clayton E. Freeman, Newark...... 


West Virginia../Robert H. C. Kay, Charleston..... 


Wisconsin..... Dr. F. L. Gullickson, Madison..... 
Wyoming...... James B. Griffith, Cheyenne....... 
Alaska......... Elton Engstrom, Douglas......... 


physboro : 
Mrs. Eleanor B. Snodgrass, Nashville 
Mrs. Vi ille 


Mrs. Ella Wagener, Lincoln 

Mrs. Wm. A. Shipaugh, Reno; Ryland G. Taylor, Las 
Vegas; H. U. Castle, Elko; Vincent J. Ruse, Goldfield; 
Peter Morialdo, Eureka; E. S. Dyer, Winnemucca; 
Rene W. Lemaire, Battle Mountain; Uther Jones, 
Pioche; Paul R. Coryell, Virginia City; John W. 
Conners, Hawthorne; Allen Rives, Tonopah; W. E. 
Baldy, Carson City; August C. Frolich, Reno; James 
H. Causton, Lovelock; William C. Goodm: Ely 

Robert W. Upton, Concord; Alfred J. Chretien, Man- 
chester; James C. Farmer, Keene; Mrs. Myra D. 
Pulsifer, Lebanon 

Mrs. Florence Baker, Merchantville; Benjamin D. 


Mosser, Mendham; Mrs. Elsa H. Flower, Clifton 
N. Mexico...... J. J. Emmons, Albuquerque....... Mrs. Caroline Pyle, Albuquerque eer’ 
* New York...... Edwin F, Jaeckle, New York City .|Miss Jane H. Todd, Tarrytown 
N. Carolina.... |\Jake F. Newell, Charlotte. ........ Mrs. Eugene Hester, Reidsville 
N. Dakota..... Thomas Whalen, St. Thomas......|Nels P. Jensen, Hazen 
Oso 8s. Ed. D. Schorr, Columbus......... Mrs. Mary L, Forrest, Gates Mills 
Oklahoma.....|T. R. Blaine, Oklahoma City...... Miss Nell Neville, Altus 
Oregon........ Kern Crandall, Portland.......... Mrs. Grace M. Weils, Klamath Falls 
Pennsylvania. . |James F. Torrance, Harrisburg... . |Mrs. Jos. Y. Huber, Jr., Haverford 
Rhode Island... |I. Thornton Sherman, Providence. .|Mrs. Louis A. Olney, Providence 
S. Carolina. ...|J. Bates Gerald, Summerton...... Ben Feldman, Summerton; Stanley F. Morse, 
Sumter; G. F. Hambright, Clover 
S. Dakota...... |Glenn_W. Martens, Pierre......... Mrs. L. M. Larson, Westington Springs 
Tennessee..... W. I. Davis, Tazewell............ Mrs. Beulah Hughes, Murfreesboro Sn 
4 7:1 Se Hugh E. Exum, Dallas........... G0: bi San Angelo; Mrs. Carl G. Stearns, 
ouston 
Utah.. .. |David J. Wilson, Salt Lake City... |Mrs. Earl Davis, Salt Lake City 
Vermont. ..|John P., Davis, Montpelier... . . . |Mrs. Goldie M. Jamieson, Randolph 
Virginia. . |Clarence R. Ahalt, Arlington, . ere i aaah Tazewell; Mrs. Felix K. Parker, 
oanoke 
Washington). .|Tom, Oakshott, Seattle... 2... or. . 5. [ines 26 Cen bli tin obi ier dA) grees WO aie file oe 


Eagle 


Proportional Representation and How It Works 


Proportional representation is the method used 
in an election by which the votes are so counted 
that each party has representation in the elective 
body in proportion to its strength. 

The voter finds on the P. R. ballot handed to him 
party or group designations after the names of 
those candidates who are officially supported by 
the parties or groups. Emblems are barred, but op- 
posite each name is a small square. Instead of 
marking a cross in the square the voter marks the 

_ ballot with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., in the order 
of his preference for the candidates. If Candidate 
A is the yoter’s first choice, the numeral 1 is writ- 
ten in the square opposite Candidate A. If Candi- 


date B ranks second, 2 goes in the square opposite | 


his name. The voter distributes the figures 3, 4, 5, 
6, etc., opposite the names of the candidates as 


they rank in his preference.. The voter does 
have to vote for every candidate on the ballek. oan 
The N. ¥. City Charter provides that when a 
man has received 75,000 votes he shall be declared 
elected to the Council. Since some candidates will 
receive more than the quota on the first tally their 
extra ballots will be transferred to the next avail« 
h 


and distribution continues until t number 
of candidates has been elected. ne brane 


—  -F7 


Lleol 
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New York County Democratic Executive Committee 
Source; World Almanac Questionnaire 


(Headquarters, 100 East 17th Street) 
Leader—Christopher D. Sullivan. Chairman County Committee—David H. Knott. Treasurer—Thomas 


F. McMahon. 
names as of November, 1939. 


Secretary—Bert Stand. 


Chairman Executive Committee—Charles H. Hussey. 


_ All 


A. D. D.} Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
Cry Daniel E. Finn... -|15 Van Dam Street<. .| Mrs. Margaret Fay......... 24 Charlton Street 
1 Dr. Paul F. Sarubb 48 Madison St........ Miss Ray Lederman......... 245 E. Broadway 
2 John DeSalvio. .... 226 Lafayette St...... A V. Cappozoli.......... 36 Kenmare St. 
Chris. D. Sullivan. 273-5 Grand Street ts. Dorothy Haber. . {211 B. Broadway 
Charles W. Culkin . Clara E. Keenan. / . (277 W. 11th Street 
3 Wm. L. Kavanagh . Mary G. Murphy 445 W. 23d Street 
Charles H. Hussey... . . Angela Bathe. ... |}433 W. 34th St 
4 William J. Ahearn .}290 E. Broadway . s. Amelia Schimmel \298 East Broadway 
William J. Kissane. ...|315 W. 42d Street. . Mary Cochrane... 402 W. 43d S 
5 Michael J. Kennedy. . .|728 Ninth Avenue... .| Mrs. B. McCarthy. . .. |4389 W. 5ist St. 
Alexander Smith...... 356 Ww. we Seite .--|Miss Martha Byrne.. ...|131 W. 61st Street 
6 Samuel Fassler....... 247 E. 7th St.. F ey Winifred C. O'Leary . 811 E. 6th St. 
4 John L. Buckley... ... 237 W. Rng TEGO EA Mrs. Marguerite Flegenhelmet 235 W: 76th St. 
8 M, Michael Edelstein. 138 Second Ave...... Mrs. Aida L. Aurelio . |170 Second Ave. 
9 Dennis J. Mahon. 107 W. 96th Street. ...| Mrs. Barbara Fink. . . (305 W. 86th St. 
{ Charles L. Kohler. cea 139 W. 14th Street....|Mrs. Agnes P. Husch......_. 35 W. Lith St. 
a George F. Greer...... 108 W. 45th Street. ...| Miss Loretta Bonner........|100 W. 49th St. 
1 Arthur J. W. Hilly. -|2770 Broadway. ...... Miss Helen C. Buckley... 15 W. 108th St. 
James H. Fay ........ 345 Second Ave......./ Mrs. Mary Reich........... 235 E. 22nd St. 
12 George W. Thompson. 498 Third Ave....... Mrs. Ann McGovern........ 531 Second Ave 
John T. Eagan....... E. 51st Street. .... Miss Marion L. Curry....... 341 E. 51st Street 
13 William J, Sheldrick .| 438 W. 125th St...... Martha Gurker.,........... 510 W. 124th Street 
14 Edward V. Loughlin. .|327 E. 65th Street ....| Mrs. Della McCarron....,.. 1215 First Ave. . 
15 Jeremiah T. Mahoney . 21 EB. 75th Street.....|Miss Abbie G. Sheehan...... 1125 E. 92nd St. 
6 Stephen Ruddy. . .|334 BE. 79th Street .. | ||Mrs. Mary F navel eae ye 325 W. 80th St. 
1 John P. Morrissey .. 326 E. 86th Street....| Mrs. Johanna Graf.......... |333 E. 93rd Street 
17 Isidor J. Greenberg. ..|2 East 110th Street... i Ethel Brociner......... 74 W. 114th Street 
William Solomon..... 115 W. 116th Street. ..| Mrs. Sara Paul............. 115 W. 116th St. 
18 Timothy J. Sullivan. ..|1451 Lexington Ave...| Mrs. Anna Moynihan . |147 E. 97th Street 
H. Warren Hubbard. .| 208 E. 116th Street Mrs. Elena Lattarula . |1702 priate Ave. 
19 Daniel L. Burrows ....| 243 W. 125th St. Mrs. Bertha Green. . |2 W. 130th St. 
20 Clarence H. Neal, Jr..|107 E. 125 street. .| Mrs. Sadita Wilson . {2053 Lexington Ave. 
21 .|716 St. Nicholas Ave..| Mrs. Ruth B. Price . |2332 Seventh Ave. 
22 3686 Broadway....... Miss Ethel Cohen. . . |870 Riverside Drive 
23 James H. Torrens. . |4290 Broadway.....;.| Mrs. Marian Faitt. 590 W. 172d Street 


leaders are in the Tammany fold. The Grand 


The New York County Democratic Executive i} 
Sachem, Dr. Thomas Darlington, is Father of the 


Committee occupies rented quarters in the home 
of the Society of Saint Tammany, 100 E. 17th St.,| Council. Among the Sachems are Alfred E. Smith, 
but the two organizations are distinct. The Society | John F. Curry, Surrogate James A. Foley, ex- 
of St. Tammany, or Columbian Order, was in- | Mayor John P. O'Brien, Christopher D. Sullivan, 
corporated in 1789 as a benevolent, patriotic, ed William P. Kenneally, David H. Knott, George 
social body. It now has about 1,000 "members. Most} Gordon Battle, Henry W. Unger, George W. 
bat not all of the Democratic assembly district Olvany, Daniel E. Finn, and Daniel L. Ryan. 


i 


‘ 
New York County Republican Executive Committee 
(Headquarters 54 West 40th St.) 


i t—Kenneth F. Simpson; Ist Vice-President—Mrs. Anita D. Leon; 2nd Vice-President—Joseph 
sive ee eecaon: Treasurer—William M. Chadbourne; Secretary—Victor R. Kauffmann. 


A. D. Leaders Headquarters Associate Leaders Headquarters 
.|Mrs. Mary A. Howard. .|236 East Broadway 
: Miss Maria Sylvester. :|198 Sixth Ave, 
Mrs. Rose Goldman. . .|281 Grand St. 
2 Miss Eleanor E. Rose......|198 Sixth Ave 
3 Mrs. Gertrude B. Steel -{265 W. 23d St 
oil .|/Mrs. Rosalie L. Kupfer. 126 Clinton St. 
4 .|Mrs. Nellie Wilson......... 02 West 45th St. 
5 .|Mrs. Anna Burke Lc gan 1851 Broadway 
6 Mrs. Esther Cohen. . .|237 E. 7th 8t. 
7. Mrs. Nan B. Beck {270 seat 84th St. 
3. Mrs. Ee ared Samuel. . 57 St. Marks Pl. 
9. Mrs. M. Isabel A. Bubaseck 214 W. Oist St. 
10. Miss Margaret M. Burnet. .|290 Fifth Ave. 
Sia ..|Mrs. Jane C. Goodier...... ‘1550 W. 113th St. 
s :|Mrs. J. Homer Cudmore. ...|230 Hast 36th St. 
12 H. aes pero a Rackoff.. es a oe ae 
len M. Noonan.... 
ee pbomen ee ne Mrs. Josephine Wanek. ees 428 E, 69th St. 
15 ..|Frederic E. ae. Ze .{Mrs. Guy W. Renyx.. 122 East 83d St. 4 
a ae Mie Bele & Bobi 4 eae a 
s Kathryn P. Kolb...... 
Pee tan, veteeees Mrs. Belle Spald J12//103 W. 110th St. 
“f|James Bruno.......:.- Mrs. Elizabeth Pierce... ... 173 East 116th St. 
18 { Dayid R. Levy......-. -|Mrs. Bertha Kelsh. - aif 3 Lexington Ave. 
....]308 Lenox Ave. .......|Mrs. Anna Hookey-Hughes. . ) . 
0. RralnecrDageen yee '/113 East 125th St... ..|Miss Julia Visgagio ee 113 Hast 125th St. © 
“(|\David B. Costuma... .- 15 Hamilton Place....)Mrs. Lillie I. Poey 15 Hamilton Place 
21 { ‘Harold C. Burton......|2350 Seventh Sag hs ones Mrs. Myrtle C. Satterwhite. 2350 Seventh Ave. 
mite S:dorkin:- L140 St, Nlenelas AveMie, Goleta Wooler. JH40 3. Sania Ave 
i Nicholas ve.|Mrs. Colotta oley.... 
23 6 plete: | 88 bel Ww. “|Mrs. Anita D+ Leon........|561 W. 185th St. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Guy.. . 14928 Broadway 


<g 
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Kings Conn, Democratic ueeuive. ‘Committee - 
" _ Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
i (Headquarters, 4 and 5 Court Square, Bfooklyn) ' 


“Leader—Frank V. Kelly, Chairman County Committee—John J. Dorman, 1410 E. we St. Secretary ry 
Ch Treasurer—Chris 


; Sar Ro aeee airman Finance Committee—Frank J. Murphy, ... .......-.-. 
C. Mollenhauer, 60 Clarkson Ave. Chairman Law Committee—........022-6--: 
2 _A.D. Leaders (Mén) Address Leaders (Women) Address 
1 James A. Bell.......... Tey Hicks SC, piamucniae > Mrs. Anna Brady........... 15 Clinton St. 
" 1 William J. Mahon...... 92 Remsen St.......-- Mrs. Sadie Garahan......... 227 Dean St. 
¥ 2 Joseph B. Whitty....... 1244 BH, 35th St........ Miss Lillian Murphy........|1472 E. 14th St. 
3 Thomas H. Cullen. 215 Congress St....... Mrs. Elizabeth Struck....... 213 Congress St. 
‘4 Frank V. Kelly......... 152: Keay Bh. <n sen ss Mrs. Catharine T. Sharkey. :.|272 Penn St. 
5 John Cashmore... ..-|654 Jefferson Ave...... Mrs. Helen E. Lacy......... 928 Putnam Ave. = ss 
=e 6 Joseph Reich. .,..2..... 808 DeKalb Ave......- Mrs. Adele K. Wecht........ 750 waloug yey Ave. 
Sie) 67 Wwilliam ‘J. aes 554 60th St..........- Mrs, Agnes L. Ward........|421 37th 8 4 
‘8 Patrick J. Diamond.. 269 Carroll St......... Mrs. Anna B. Harper 639 A Buinte St. 
9 Thomas J. McGee...... 242 88th St............] Mrs. Julia J. Browne. 358 Senator St 
* 10 John F. Lantry.......... 839 President or .| Mrs, Ella Healey....... 225 Sterling Pl. 
11 James B. Allen......... 152 Sullivan Pl. .| Miss Gertrude C. Gleaso: 107 Cambridge Pl. 
12 James J. Heffernan......|65 Prospect Pk. .|Miss Mary F. Shea..... . | 376 8th St. 
4 13 William J. Meagher... 15 Orient Ave. .| Miss Teresa Vespole. , . |483 Meeker Ave 
14 Peter J. McGuinness....|.......-.4+- ‘| Miss Margaret O’Connor....|105 Norman Ave. 
15 Ken. F. Sutherland.....|Sea Gate... .|Mrs. Minnie Wright......... 2250 78th St. 
16 Stephen J. Carney . .| 1363 Prospect Pi. . | Mrs. ae Ber eee 172 Haneock St. x 
17 Irwin Steingut..... 706 Eastern Pkwy . Mrs. 8S. McRee Minsterer. ... | 1030 Park Pl. 
18 eg P. Marcelle......| 1074 Hart St.......... Mrs. Sylvia Epstein. ....... «| 117 Debevoise St 
19 Jas. W. Tuomey........ 1104 Madison St. . Mrs. Helen A. Braun........ 1147 Putnam Ave. 
20 Henry Hesterberg....... 5386 EB. (9th St... Mrs. Mary F. O’Malley..... 555 Ocean Ave. 
21 Francis J. Sinnott....... 118 Arlington Ave...... Mrs, Theresa Fogarty....... 187 Miller Ave. 
+ 22 Maxwell RLOgB Ey eeiee hoe 1486 Eastern Pkwy....| Mrs. Lena Cirone........... 1223 Herkimer St. 


Kings County Rep aban Executive Committee ey 
Source: d ear Almanac Questionnaire 

(Headquarters, 160 Montague St., Brooklyn) 

- Chairman—John R. Crews. Treasurer—Louis C. Wills. Secretary—Frederick H. 

unty Leader and Chairman County Committee—John R. Crews. (As of November, 1940). 


Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) 


-|George C. Dagher. 7/59 Livingston St 
Wm. T. Powers. :|2021 Ave. S.... 

.|49 Dikeman St. 

.|613 Myrtle Ave. 


Stevenson. — 


-|80 Cranberry St. 
. | 2234 Ocean Ave. 
ies alee 
eee May M. Johnston.. t 
../Marguerite M. Kuhn........ 
UC oy Se peas Catherine C. Cannon....... 
AA oe fan Katherine C. Walter. 


John A. Thompson... ~|4 
8. ete L. Turk 


307 Degraw St. 
8108 Tenth Ave. 


J. Leo Morrison........ 360 N. Y. A 
William T. Simpson... . 
Fred’k De Piano........ 1 


:|99 Newell St. 

1314 Ocean Pkwy 
1344 Pacific St 

708 Empire Blvd 
178 Evergreen Ave 


Sete Gon Fanny B. Kaufman......... 
Batata Bertha B. Ahlund........... 


St. 
151 Oakland St. 
4716 14th Ave. 


Maude W. Orgs <a aeeee 
Mae K. Pisciotta........... 19 
oe NS pe arene Pica re ob ate 72 
rances GNOCK.:.... sh. iets 
ee Cans ae Sie tye sagls Parkside ayer Dae oe A. McKnight. ......|60 Hale Ave. 
aco’ ‘vingston. . gewoo ve, ..../ Della’ F. Johnson. 2512.2 ..0..6 
Murray P. Gootrad..... 85 Bristol St........... rie 2 see Herkimer st. 


Bronx County Democratic Executive Committee 
(Headquarters—529 Courtlandt Avenue; Chairman, Edward J. Flynn.) 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire (As of November, 1940) 


=] Leaders (Men) | Leaders (Women) 


43 ames J. Geraghty...... 413 E. 140th St. ....... Anne H 

iJas. W. Brown ee 2! BPP 1" | oon Ge baaea: ener] g 
| Nicholas J. Eberhard. agg E. 162nd St. cae 
lie = Gilhooly....]/782 Union Ave........ t 


Abraham H. Goodman.. 
Jacob Bartscherer....... 
‘Ernest C. Wagner...... 


Address 


Address 


Nicresties A. Buckley. ... 
Is Albert H. Liebenau.. Woe 


3 May EF. Kennedy... 


Henry ‘Huda P ¥. 
;|900 Gr. Concourse “ 


Bronx County Hepubliiend Executive Coimstiticed 


(Headquarters: 701 E. 212 St.) 
tz; Secretary, Herman Winner. 


Chairman, John J. Knewi (As of November, 1940). 


Leaders poten) 


‘Winner... 


BEE Pee oa! eet 
pth t 
ft nek bes 390 E, 158rd Si St. bet 


ith St. 
775 East 175th St bielers 
pees 5 3424 Olinville Rave ek 
84 B. 194th St 


1018 E. 1 


Address } Leaders oes ; 
rs. Adele F. Hahn.. 
. Back... .. 


Fe eRe . Barnett. . 
2 Nae Bessie B. Jackson. n. . 
Mrs. Rae Hershey. . 


Queens and Staten Island Political Leaders 841 


Queens County Democratic Executive Committee 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
(Headquarters, 60-19 Roosevelt Ave., Woodside, L. TI.) 
Chairman—James A. Roe. Executive Secretary—John J. Burns. (As of November, 1940), 


A.D.| Leaders (Men) Address Leaders (Women) Ae 
"1 + jJames J. Delaney .../3136 41th St., L.I.C........ Adele Johnson. ... . 2812 29th St., Ge 
Robt. Battipagiia.. -/3510 11th St., L. I. C.. .{|Nan Hart-Hetner . ..|2142 45th Rd. i i Cc 
John A. Adams. . 1-16 B7UE SE, eC. ess. Julia Chesney...... 3018 23d St., L. 1. C 
Carl Deutschmann. .|2835 35th St, L. L G./<0.. | |} |Catherine ce. 4414 Newtown ia, Fay 5K. 
Charles Dalzell...../2326 33d St., L. 1. C. Mae Tynan. . . (2327 2ist St., L. 1.'C, 
2 |Harry W. Kalich. .../6212 Saunders i Rego I Pk. . ears Lurz. ..|7010 Grand St. Maspeth 
Geo. Torsney...... .|4001 50th Ave., L. 1. C. Hannah Shannon. . .|4816 47th St. Woodside, 
Alex Frontera. . . [5436 69th PL, Maspeth. . Sea ctde Eliz. Ring. ......... 6130 Maspeth Ave., Maspeth 
Jas. A. Phillips. . tah. 7805 67th Rd., Mid. Vil. Eva Cassidy. . .|5414 90th St. Elmhurst 
Peter Blasius....... 1872 Gates Ave., Ridgewood. Winifred Schwerdt . .|6137 Palmetto St., Ridgewood 
3 [Martin A. Gleason. .|1025 150th St., Whitestone . .|/Mae V. Gallis. . .|2713 Briesson St., B. Elmhurct 
Frank McGlynn. ...}2077 45th St., L. LC... May K. Gensmere. . cree 47th St., L. 1. C. 
8 


Coa Koehler.. . . |3036 86th St., Jackson ‘Hehts.||Mabel White.......|8114 Dongan’ Ave., E) imburst 


los. Losealzo....... 8619 Britton ‘Ave., Elmhurst.||Mary Lennon...... 3434 100th St., Corona 
Aiohaet Rooney .. ..|147-1612th Ave., Whitestone.||Amelia Connell... . ||1222 122d St., College Pt. 
4 |James A. Roe...... 35-62 167th St., Flushing . Emily Gautier... .. . 9902 220th St., Queens Vil. 
Pierce ces bis x Se 8625 123d St., Richm'nd Hill||Catherine Clark. . . . . 119-39 145th St., 8. Ozone Pk. 


139-12 87th Dr., Jamaica. .. .||Isabel Crowly.... 162-05 89th Ave., Jamaica 
232-19 143rd Ave., Rosedale||Mae Etter....._... 177-23 MayerA ve.,Spgfid Gd 
-/109-85 200th St., Hollis... .. ;Kath. M. Zamow.. .|190-04 104th Ave., Hollis 
Mrs. Ella Meade. ...|/9053 209th St., Queens Vill. 


107-15Spef" dBly , Queens VI" Lillian Lyons... .}8237 215th PL, "Queens Vil. 
Ellard 2937 159th St., Flushing. .... Margaret Keenan. ../4336 Smart Ave., Flushing 
Mich. Gallagher ... .}4860 206th St., Bayside.. Alma Schneider... . .}4528 170th St.. Flushing 
5 {Maurice Fitzgerald. . 133- “17 Rockaway Bivd., Cath. Tierney...... wi 112th St., Richmond 
zone Par ill 
John J. Lutz....... 89-06 98th St., Woodhaven. .|/Helen Reid......... 8507 88th Ave., Woodhaven 
John F. Sweek.. 103-02 130th St., Richm'‘d Hili| |Sara Farrell... 2.) : 109-47 110thSt., Richm’nd Hill 
Anthony J. Yoeis.. ./132-25 82nd St.. Ozone Park .||Mae Geraghty......|/9707 94th St., Ozone Park 
John Corrigan. ..., ./315Beach90thSt., Rock. Bch. Agnes Winfield. .... 225Beach118thSt.,Rock.Beh 
Jos. F. Mafera. .... .|1723 Norman St., Ridgew'd. .|/Jane I. Wiillis.......|7118 Manse St., Forest Hills 
Geo. Schneider .. .. ./}6068 Putnam Ave., Ridgew'd Hea! Se eo 6053 Palmetto St., Ridgewood 
John B. Sekora.....|/7302. Cooper Ave., Glendale; Mary Seeger. ......,. 8001 62d St., Glendale 
James F. Pasta... . .|8417 89th St., Woodhaven. Claire L. Biegelack. 88-64 76th St., Woodhaven 


James J. Hanley... .|7104 Loubet St., Forest Hills| Loretta Gorman. ..,!110-18 68th Rd., Forest Hill 


Queens County Republican Executive Committee 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
(Headquarters, 86-15 Lefferts Boulevard, Richmond Hill) 


Chairman—Warren B. Ashmead, 159-17 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, Treasurer—Joseph M,. Conroy, 
160-16 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica. Secretary—Ralph Halpern, 8380 118th St., Kew Gardens. District 
Sa Frank Motl, 3151 34th St., Long Island City; (2) Anthony J. Argondizza, 6444 Grand 
Ave., Mas (3) Erwin M. Riebe, 3008 93d St., Jackson Heights; (4) D. Lacy Dayton, 3619 221st St., 
Bayside; 5) ge McKennee, 9016 Boulevard, Rockaway Beach; (6) Edwin C. Morsch, 8633 Forest 
Parkway, Woodhaven. 


A.D. Leaders (Men) Address . Leaders (Women) Address 
Frank Kenna........ 13549 28th St. L. 1. C....... Lucie Oerther...... 3215 41st St., LI. C. 
3 John Eaeiimmens oc: \4534 47th St., Woodside. Minnie eee ‘|1687 Grove St., Ridgewood 
3 |James V. Lione...... 2634 94th St., Jack’n Hghts.|Ann Alexander. .|7020 45th Ave., Woodside 
4 |Jobn Kochendortfer. ..|160-16 Jamaica Aye., Jam’ca|Hazel Sands........ Bee Bante Ave., 
ipern...... 380 118th St., Kew Gar'ens/Grace L. DeGroot. .|/9526 117th St., Rich’d Hill 
é , ee Knauss. . 6980 Nansen St., Forest Hills| Mathilde’Stutz.... |e eee ‘Ave., Wood- 


Richmond County Democratic Executive Committee 


(Headquarters, 38 Central Ave., St. George, Staten Island) 
County Chairman—William T. Fetherston. Secretary—William A. Smith. Treasurer—Edward J. Maloy 
a a Ae 


Executive Committee 


: Wm. Merrificld Wim. K. Walsh Louis Trivisone 
oe % cenit Edna V. Newbranch Stephen Krysinski Thomas Nolen 
wm J. Dem Lawrence A. Quinlan Ro! Clifford Charles Pallister 
Miss Nora Hale; Fred’k Schick James A. O° Anthony Russo 
Dr. John L. Halloran Bernard J. Sheeran Jeremiah A. Sullivan 
Jos. R. McKeever J. Walter Thompson Peter Brown 


Richmond County Republican Executive Committee 


Chairman—Robert S. Woodward, Country Club Grounds, Dongan Hills. Vice Chairman—Robert 


oe Johns ton. 2nd Vice Chairwoman—Martha Siemer. 808 Richmond Ra. 
anno Con eokiethaer a bi had eee, exes rh gee cmon Secretary—William Muirhead, Faber St.. 
Port chmond. All mames as of November, 

; Chairman Address 
=| eee en ee 

Be ici oh wines! 230 Hart Blvd . |W. New Brighton’ 
LA es 1 a ee yack beg ATT bce ‘ Fommer Ave... : Btapleton 
eer re lace 
: ; ee tee ~ i Fort Wadsworth 


, sh Ward || 52 Delafield Av 


é ne 
{ 
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Tennessee Valley Authority © oe au 


i ; f ‘ 4 eee 
TVA-~ n ley Authority—Dr. Harcourt A. Morgan, chairman; David E. Lillienthal and 
er Dion piecinee Addcaeses: Wilson Dam, Ala.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Chattanooga, Tenn., and — 


James 
Washington, D. C, 
The Tennessee Valley Authority was created by 

_ Congressional Act, approved May 18, 1933, and 
-{ amended August 31, 1935, July 26, 1939, and June 
21, 1940. Its general purpose is to develop the 
_ Tennessee River system in the interests of navi- 
gation, flood control and national defense, and 
_ to generate and sell surplus electricity to avoid the 
- waste of water power. , 
f ‘The Tennessee River drainage area starts in the 
i extreme western end of Virginia, sweeps south- 
} westward in a wide are across western North Caro~- 
lina, eastern Tennessee, northern Georgia, northern 
‘Alabama and a corner of northeastern Mississippi, 
_ swings north again across Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and finally ends at Paducah, Kentucky, where the 
Tennessee River joins the Ohio. 
Elevations in the Tennessee Valley_vary from 
about 300 feet above sea level near Paducah to 
more than 6,000 feet on mountain peaks in the 
eastern part of the Valley. There is abundant 
rainfall, Annual precipitation averages 52 inches 
_ and is heaviest in the mountains where 80 inches 
is sometimes recorded. Some 2,500,000 persons 
inhabit the Valley’s 41,000 square miles and an- 
her 4,000,000 live in territory under its immediate 
uence. 


of publicly-owned dams on the principal tribu- 
_ taries and on the Tennessee itself. Unified operation 
of these storage and main river dams will reduce 
lestructive floods, maintain a channel suitable for 
nine-foot navigation, level off seasonal fluctuations 
of the river, develop a valuable by-product in the 
rm of hydroelectric power, and secure an econo- 
my from multi-purpose planning and operation 
hich would be impossible with developments hav- 
g but a single purpose. 
‘The second.line of action on the problem carries 
the Authority beyond the publicly-owned streams 
© privately-owned land, the source of run-off. 
trol here requires the cooperation of individual 
wners in the development and popularizing 
proved land management and agricultural 
practices, creating thereby increased retention of 
: satel; in the soil to supplement artificial river 
control... 
The first dam of TVA’s unified system was Wil- 
son Dam, built by Congress as a World War mea- 
sure and transferred to TVA by legislative action. 


_ The first TVA-built dam is Norris, whose gates 
were closed March 4, 1936. At normal level the 
reservoir holds 2,047,000 acre-feet of water and 
covers 34,200 acres. Total storage is 2,567,000 
acre-feet, of which about 2,000,000 acre-feet is 


68,300 acres, 
c t- turbines and two 32,400-kw. generators, 
Wo more are being installed, and space has been 
eft for four additional units. Total estimated 
t, including 4 units, is $37,200,000. 

ick Landing Dam, 53 miles below Wilson 
m, was completed in 1938. Its reservoir has a 
al storage capacity of 1,091,000 acre-feet and 
hen holding this amount of water will cover 
_ 46,000 acres. The initial power installation con- 
sists of two 48,000-horsepower turbines and two 
36,000 kw. generators; two additional units are 


‘to be installed and provision has been made for 
pposeiie installation of two: more units. 

__ Guntersville Dam, providing a lake 82 miles 
_ long from the head of Wheeler reservoir to Hales 
_ Bar Dam, was completed in 1940. The pool covers 
= esi acres when the reservoir is filled to its 
he 

! 


controlled total capacity of 1,018,700 acre-feet. 


.% 
1 


United ‘States—Tennessee Valley Authority aa. Heth 


| 36,000-horsepower generating units have been in- 


2 v ; . Si Soe ate oH 
tes y 


‘s 
Initial power installation consists of three 34,000-— 
horsepower units, with space for an additional 
unit. Estimated cost is $34,600,000. 1 
Seven miles upstream from Chattanooga, Chick- 
amauga Dam was near completion in 1941. Three 


stalled, with space provided for one additional 
unit. The dam will cost about $38,600,000. 
Hiwassee Dam, TVA’s second storage reservoir, 
also was near completion in 1941. The dam, on 
the Hiwassee River in North Carolina, has a res- 
ervoir yolume of 438,000 acre-feet. One 80,000- 
horsepower generating unit is to be installed and 
there will be space for an additional unit of the 
same size. Cost of the dam is estimated at 
$19,200,000. p 
Construction is also under way on the Ken- 
tucky Dam, 22.4 miles above the mouth of the 
Tennessee River near Gilbertsville, Ky. This, the 
largest of the Authority’s projects, will not be 
completed until 1945. The dam will provide 
4,570,000 acre-feet of controlled flood storage 
which will contribute to protection of the lower. 
Ohio and Mississippi Valleys from flood damage. 
Total reservoir capacity will be 6,100,000 acre- 
feet. The reservoir will extend 184 miles up- 
stream, almost across the State of Tennessee, and 
will provide a 9-foot navigation channel to Pick- 
wick Landing Dam. Provision is to be made for 
five 44,000-horsepower units. Estimated cost 0: 
the dam, excluding cost of generating units, is 
$95,000,000. M A - 
The Authority commenced construction in 1939 
on Watts Bar Dam, which will back the water 
72.4 miles from the head of the Chickamauga 
reservoir. Initial power installation will be three 
42,000-horsepower units, with space provided for 
two additional units. Ar 
Fort Loudoun Dam is located at river mile —_ 
602.3. Work started in July, 1940. Total storage © 
will be 365,500 acre-feet; flood storage 105,000 
acre-feet. It will provide 9-foot navigation to 
Knoxville, Tenn. Initial power installation will 
consist of two generating units. r . 
On Aug. 16, 1939, in connection with the pur- 
chase of the electric system of the Tennessee 
Electric Power Company, the Authority acquired 
five major dams and hydro plants. The largest is. 
Hales Bar, on the Tennessee River 33 miles down- 
i 


bs 
i 


stream from Chattanooga at the d of the Gun- 
tersville pool. The reservoir, with 124,800 acre- 
feet of storage, extends to Chattanooga. Com- ee 
menced in 1905, the dam and hydro plant were 
placed in commercial operation in 1914. Power 
installation consists of three 17,000-, five 7,700-, 
two 4,200- and four 4,100-horsepower units. Bee 
Ocoee No. 1 is on the Ocoee River, 12 miles above Fang ts 
the mouth, in Polk County, Tenn. Its reservoir, — 
extending 745 miles upstream, has a storage ca- 
pacity of 25,800 acre-feet. It has five 7,400-horse- _ 
power generating units. Ocoee No. 2 at the head 
of the Ocoee No. 1 pool, is used for diversion only _ 
and the powerhouse is five miles downstream. It ‘s 
has two generating units of 10,000 and 15,000 
horsepower. j rot 
Blue Ridge Dam, on the Toccoa River in Fannin 
County, Georgia, has 197,500 acre-feet of storage 
in its 10-mile-long reservoir. It has one 30,000- — 
Mire : reg pall. é : } ; 
Tea am, On the Caney Fork River, | Ae 
tributary of the Cumberland, has a storage off! ; 
49,400 acre-feet. Its power installation consists. 
of one 19,000- and one 22,200-horsepower unit. 
Congress directed the Authority to give pref- _ 
erence in the sale of its surplus electricity to 
States, counties, municipalities, and co-operative 
associations. On July 31, 1940, TVA power was 
eing used by approximately 405,000 customers, — 
about 335,000 of whom were residential and farm __ 
customers. The power was being distributed by ta 
75 municipalities, including Knoxville, Nashville, — 
Memphis, and Chattanooga, Tennessee, 34 co. 
operatives, and in several districts operated tem-— 

porarily by TVA. In addition, TVA sells power to 
Re clecteigia nee ~ genetics plants and uses 
am building an , 

Be 
e exception of customers of the Alcor 
County, Mississippi, Electric Power Assgclation: 
and the Tupelo, Mississippi, Municipal ‘System, 
where lower rates are in effect, residentialand farm 
cosumers were paying the following basic rates: , 
3c per kw-hr for the first 50 kw-hrs per mo, _ 
2c per kw-hr for the next 150 kw-hrs per mo, 
le per kw-hr for the next 200 kw-hrs per mo. 


+ 
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4 mills per kw-hr for the next 1,000 kw-hrs per 


0., 
742 mills per kw-hr. for all over 1,400 kw-hrs. 
per mo. 

The year 1939 saw a rapid expansion of the 
market for TVA power among preferred customers 
through the acquisition of the electric facilities 
of a number of privately owned public utilities, 
culminating in the purchase of the system of the 
Tennessee Electric Power Company by the Author- 
ity, 21 municipalities, and 11 co-operative associa- 
tioms on Aug. 15. Of the contract price of $78,- 
600,000, the Authority paid $44,949,000 for dams 
and hydro Plants, three principal steam plants, and 
& number of other sm fuel plants, transmission 
lines, and some distribution. properties. The re- 
mainder of the price was paid by municipalities 
and co-operatives for distribution properties. The 
System served about 142,000 customers. 

Congress in June 1940 amended section 13 of 
the TVA Act to provide for increased payments 
to the states in lieu of taxes and for more equitable 
distribution of the payments among states and 
counties. The amendment provides that in the 
fiscal year 1941 the Authority shall pay to the 
states in which it sells or owns power property 10 
kag) of its gross revenues for the preceding 

al year. The percentage rate is graduated 
downward annually until it reaches 5 percent in 
1948. The minimum payment to any state is the 
two-year average of state, county, and local ad 
valorem taxes on electric utility properties ac- 
quired by the Authority and on reservoir lands 
allocated to power. Payments during fiscal 1941 
will approximate $1,500,000. 

The right of the TVA to contract for the sale of 
electric power has been upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court in two major litigations, by an 
8-to-1 decision in the ‘‘Ashwander case’’ on Feb- 
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ruary 17, 1936, and a 6-to-2 decision in the so-called 
“18 Utilities ‘suit’? on January 30, 1939, 

The Authority received $50,000,000 from the Na- 
tional Recovery Act of 1933, $25,000,000 from the 
Emergency Appropriations Act of 1934, and $36,- 
000,000 and $39,900,000 in direct appropriations by 
the Seventy-fourth Congress for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1936, and June 30, 1937. The — 
Seventy-fifth Congress appropriated $40,166;270 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, and gave 
TVA the authority to make commitments for an 
additional $4,000,000. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1939, Congress appropriated $40,000,000 
for TVA. The sum of $39,003,000 was appropriated 
for the year ending June 30, 1940, and $40,000;000 
for the year ending June 30, 1941. 

In July, 1940, Congress appropriated an addi- 
tional $25,000,000 to commence a $65,800,000 pro- 
gram to provide additional electric power for 
national defense, particularly the production. of 
aluminum for airplanes. .The program includes 
construction of Cherokee Dam on the Holston 
River, a storage project, a steam generating plant, 
and additional generating units at Wilson and 
Pickwick Landing Dams. These new installations 
will add 300,000 kw to the system. The emer- 
etd program is to be substantially completed in 

4 


The funded debt of the Authority at June 30, 
1940, consisted of $8,300,000 issued under the pro- 
visions of section 15 of the TVA Act and sold to 
RFC, with interest at 245 percent, and maturities 
ranging from 1943-61; $272,500 issued under the 
provisions of section 15a and sold to the U. S. 
Treasury, with interest at 21% per cent, and ma- 
turity in 1948; and $50,000,000 issued under sec- 
tion i5¢c, and sold to the U. S. Treasury, with 
interest at 42 percent and temporary maturity at 
August 15, 1940. 


United States Maritime Commission 


U. S. Maritime Commission—Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, Chairman. (Term expires 1943). 
Admiral H. A. Wiley, (1940); Thomas M. Woodward, (1939), and Max O’Rell Truitt, (1944). 


vacancy. Address: Washington, D. C. 


The United States Maritime Commission was 
created by Public Act 835, Seventy-fourth Con- 

ess, approved June 29, 36, and amended by 

ublic Act 705, Seventy-fifth Congress, approved 
June 23, 1938. The act vests in the Commission 
new functions, powers and duties and, in addition, 
those of the former United States Shipping Board 
under the Shipping Act of 1916, the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1920, the Merchant Marine Act of 1928, 
the Intercoastal Shipping Act of 1933, and amend- 
ments to those acts. 

The policy declared in the Act is that “It is 
ni for the national defense and develop- 
ment of its foreign and domestic commerce that 
the United States shall have a merchant marine 
(a) sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne 
commerce and a substantial portion of the water- 
borne export and import foreign commerce of the 
United States, and to provide shipping service on 
all routes essential for maintaining the flow of 
such domestic and foreign waterborne commerce 
at all times, (b) capable of serving as a naval 
and military ai in time of war or national 
emergency, (c) owned and opera under the 
United States flag by citizens of the United States 
insofar as may Be Teper, ane iG) comtnored 
of the best-equip , Safest, and most suitable 

of vessels, constructed in the United States 
and manned with a trained and efficient citizen 
personnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to foster the development 
and encourage the maintenance of such a mer- 


‘chant marine.” 


Rear 
One 


During the summer and fall of 1938, the com- 
mission put into effect two systems for training 
the sea personnel. One, dealing exclusively with 
officer personnel, set up a training system for 
cadets and cadet-officers who will undergo a four 
and two-year course respectively of intensive train- 
ing on the government owned or subsidized ships 
and under the tutelage of the ships’ officers. 
Cadet applicants must be between the ages of 18 
and 23 years, unmarried and American citizens. 
They must be High School graduates and are re- 
quired to submit references from responsible citi- 
zens as to their character, certificate as to their 
physical fitness for a life at sea. These applicants 
receive $50 a month. Cadet-officers must be 
graduates of the U. S. Naval Academy, U. S. Coast 
Guard Academy at New London, Conn., the four 
State Nautical Schools of New York, Massachu- 
settes, Pennsylvania and California or other~ 
schools or academies specifically approved by the 
Commission. They must be between the ages of 
19 and 23 and unmarried. They receive $75 a 
month compensation. 

The other system deals with the training of 
both licensed and unlicensed seamen with at least ~ 
one year experience at sea. 

Under the Commission’s program for replace- 
ment of old and obsolete tonnage, contracts were 
let for the construction of 159 vessels during the 
period Oct. 20, 1937, to July 31, 1940. On that date 
the keels had been laid for 97 vessels, of whic’ 
42 had been placed in operation. : 


United States Travel Bureau 


Those 


visio: he National Park Service. Department of the 
: a mtg ervisor, New York Office; J. Lee Bossemeyer, 
travel and recreation information should address 


i River, and the San Francisco 
York Office at 45 Broadway, if resident east of the Mississippi % 
eed 226 Sheldon Building, if west of the Mississippi. 


The United States Travel Bureau was established 
Feb. 4, 1937. Legislation, signed on July 19, 1940, 
authorizes it to serve as a national coordinating 
agency for the promotion of travel by the Federal 
Government, State governments, private industry, 
and service clubs. A Travel Advisory Committee 
composed of representatives of the foregoing in- 
terests will assist in formulating a national travel 


The Bureau supplies free and impartial informa- 
tion on the recreationd] and-trayel attractions of 
the United States, its Territories, and ms; 


blishes brochures on the United States for cir- — 
Pulation abroad; sponsors travel radio programs; 
issues semi-annual Calendar of Events, monthly 
informational bulletin, and research findings on 
economic and sociological significance of travel. 

A reference file is maintained for use of writers, 
radio script editors, scenarists and lecturers at the 
Bureau. which contains the largest collection of 
recreational and travel information available at 
one place. 

ogram is designed to supplement, not to dupli- 

cate, activities of transportation companies, com- 
mercial travel agencies, and similar enterp: 


“ 
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U. S.—National Labor Relations Board Activities 
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National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act 
NLRB-—National Labor Relations Board—Dr. Harry A. Millis, chairman; eee eee Leiserson and 


Address, Washingt 


ith. 
Edwin Seymour Smi Pittsburgh, 


York City, Buffalo, Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los pees. ae Dene ee it 

The primary purposes of the Nationa a 
Relations Board are to investigate issues, facts, 
practices, and activities of employers or employees 
in labor controversies; to see that employees have 
the right to self-organization, to form, join, or as~- 
sist labor organizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing, and 
to engage in concerted activities, for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion; to prevent any person from engaging in any 
unfair labor practice affecting commerce. 

The NLRB was created as an independent agency 
by Act of Congress, approved July 5, 1935. The 
members of the Board were named by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate on Aug. 24, 
1935. To it was transferred the personnel of the 
21 field agencies each with a Regional Director, 
from the old Board which was created on June 19, 
1934 


The act affirms the right of employees to full 
freedom in self-organization and in the designa- 
tion of representatives of their own choosing for 
the purpose of collective bargaining, and it au- 
thorizes the Board to conduct secret ballots for the 
determination of employee representatives, declar- 


‘ing unlawful those unfair labor practices which 


abridge or deny the right of collective bargaining. 

As set forth in the act, the principal powers of 
the National Labor Relations Board are: 

(a) By the issuance of cease and desist orders, to 
prevent any person from engaging in any of the 
following specified unfair labor practices when 
they affect commerce; Interference by employers 
with employees rights of self-organization and col- 
lective, bargaining; employer domination of a com- 
pany union; discharge of an employee; or discrim- 
ination against him, because of his union activity 
or because he has filed charges or has given testi- 
mony under the act; and refusal by the employer to 
bargain collectively with the proper representatives 
of the employees. 

(b) To decide whether the unit appropriate for 
the purposes of collective bargaining shall be the 
ee unit, craft unit, plant unit, or subdivision 

ereof. 

(c) To certify the name of employee representa- 
tives designated; or to ascertain the names by 
secret ballot. ' 

(d) To order and conduct hearings and, if it 
finds a violation of the act, to issue an order to 
cease and desist from such unfair labor practice. 

(e) To issue subpoenas, administer oaths, con- 
duct investigations, and issue complaints. 

(f) To petition any circuit court of appeals for 
the enforcement of a cease and desist order. 

(g) To prescribe such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions of the 
act. 

Regional directors, in charge of the 22 field 
offices of the Board, are designated as the Board’s 
agents, with power to prosecute necessary inquiries; 
to investigate employee representation (including 
the taking of secret ballots); to have access to 


on, D. C. Begiona 
Baltimore, 
Louis, New Orleans, Fort 


I offices are maint: in Boston, New 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
Worth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 


and the right to copy evidence, and to administer 
oaths and affilirmation. 

Hearings are ordinarily conducted before trial 
examiners in the regions where the unfair labor 
practices occur. In its discretion the Board may 
issue a complaint from Washington and proceed 
with a hearing on a violation of an unfair labor 
practice and may follow the same procedure on a 
petition for an election. Hearings on complaints 
and on petitions for elections will be public unless 
otherwise ordered. Full inquiry will be made into 
the facts. 

The National Labor Relations Act provides that 
nothing in the act shall interfere in any way with 
the right to strike. 

A charge that any person has engaged in, or is 
engaging in ea | unfair labor practice affecting 
commerce may be made by any person or labor 
organization. No formal complaint will be made 
until the Board has examined the facts and con- 
cluded that some ground for action exists; nor 
will the Board make public any charges against 
employers unless the facts show that a formal 
complaint is justified. ; 

Twenty-six Board cases have been decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States as of 
July 21, 1940. The Board was upheld in 24 cases. 
In four of the remaining cases the Board’s order 
was set aside with respect to one issue and affirmed 
with respect to all others. In the remaining two 
cases the Board’s order was set aside in full. In 
the Circuit Courts of Appeals there have been 111 
decisions dealing with the enforcement of Board 
orders. Of these the Board’s order has been 
wholly or substantially sustained in 90 cases and 
set aside in 21. 

The National Labor Relations Board has handled 
28,132 cases, involving 6,147,593 workers, since its 
inception to June 1, 1940. On this date 3,102 cases 
were pending, 25,030 of the cases handled or over 
four-fifths having been closed. Of these 25,030 
cases, 12,056 cases, or 48 per cent, were closed by 
agreement of both parties, involving 1,970,840 
workers; 4,234, or 17 per cent, involving 1,132,007 
workers, were diismissed by the Board and 
Regional Directors; 6,816 cases, or 27 per cent in- 
volving 1,261,308 workers were withdrawn; 1,924, 
or eight per cent, involving 667,713 workers, were 
closed in some other way, including compliance 
with the Board’s decisions and Trial Examiners’ 
Intermediate Reports, certifications after elections, 
refusal by Board to certify, Intermediate Reports 
finding no violations, transfer to other agencies) 

Of a total of 2,768 strike cases handled, involving 
441,086 workers, 2,076, or 75 per cent, were settled, 
and 272,136 workers were reinstated after strikes 
and lockouts. 
reinstated after discriminatory discharges. Action 
of the Board averted 838 threatened strikes, in- 
volving 667,713 workers. 

There were 3,157 elections held in which 1,153,- 
819 valid votes were cast, approximately 90 per 
cent of the eligible voters balloting. 


Federal Trade Commission 


FTC—Federal Trade Commission—Charles H. March, 


Davis, William A, Ayres, Robert E. Freer, 
in New York City, Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle 

The Federal. Trade Commission was created as 
an independent agency by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act of Sept. 26, 1914. This law was 
amended by the Wheeler-Lea Act of March 21, 
1938, which broadened the scope of its jurisdic- 
tion and made fhore effective the enforcement of 
its provisions. Declaring unfair methods of com- 
petition and unfair or deceptive acts or practices 
in interstate commerce to be unlawful, the act 
empowers and directs the Commission to prevent 
partnerships or corporations (except 
air carriers or meat 


layton. Act, the Export 
Trade Act and the Robinson-Patman Act dele- 
gated further powers and functions to the Com- 


16,741,855 Visit National Parks in Travel Year 


A new attendance record of 16,741,855 was es- 
tablished by visitors to the national parks and 
monuments during the 1940 travel year, which 


Address, Washington, D. C. 


Chairman, Np ee in Cfeindoe Ewin L. 
ranch offices are main 
and New Orleans. ayes) 
mission. The general purpose of the Commission 
is to prevent the use of unfair practices so as to 
promote free and fair competition in interstate 
trade and to investigate and report on various as- 
pects of domestic industry and foreign trade. 
Special attention is given the use of false and mis- 
leading Serpe eaing generally and particularly with 
regard to their use in the sale of food, drugs and 
ey dike tion of the Presid 
y direetion o e President, the Congress, 

the request of the Attorney General of the Gaited 
States, or upon its own initiative, the Commis- 
sion conducts investigations of a special or gen- 
eral character. Recent investigations under this 
authority related to the automobile industry, agri- 
nat et eco tebe ane Lat et agricultural 

, chain stores, milk and dairy products, ~ 
linery and the textile industries. 2) a 


\ 


National Park Service, reported. The a 
showed an increase of more than a raion weeee 


ended Sept. 30, Newton B. Drury, director of the visitors, compared with 428,081 in 1939, 


over 1939. The Statue of Liberty reported 395,633 
3: 


An additional 20,370 workers were | 
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. orders. Under the original act the jurisdiction of 
the commission 


United States Tariff Commission 


USTC—United States Tariff Commission—Raymond B. Stevens, 
chairman; Edgar B. Brossard and A. Manuel Fox, commissioners. 
Washington, D. ©. New York office, Custom House. 


The United States Tariff Commission was created 
yy the Revenue Act of 1916. Previously several 
temporary boards and commissions had been ap- 
Pointed to assemble information on international 
trade and tariff problems, and the tariff board of 
1909-12 had published several factual reports on 
the wool and cotton schedules. It was in recogni- 
tion of the need of Congress for such disinterested 
information on all commodities, that the legisla+ 
tion setting up the Commission in its present form 
Was enacted. Thus, the Commission was established 
as a factfinding body and though subsequent legis- 
lation has atigmented its activities, they continue 
to be primarily investigatory and advisory. Broadly 
Speaking, therefore, it is the expert investigating 
and advisory body of the Government in the field 
of international trade, tariffs, and other factors 
related to international trade policy. The Com- 
mission supplies Congress with information on 
trade, industries, and commodities in connection 
with subsequent tariff revisions and with other 
Matters related to international trade. Since the 
increased activity in connection with national 


closely wi the Advisory Commission to the 
Council on National Defense and with the various 
special and committees by supplying de- 


tailed information with respect to various com- 
modities and their importance in domestic and 
foreign trade. 

The Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930 increased the 
functions of the Tariff Commission by enacting the 
So-called fiexible tariff provisions and by directing 
the Tariff Commission to conduct investigations 
and initiate remedial action both with respect to 
unfair practices in the import trade and with 
respect to discrimination by foreign countries 
against the commerce of the United States. The 
fiexible tariff provision authorizes the President to 
adjust tariff rates in accordance with the differ- 
ences between the cost of production of domestic 
articles and those of like, or similar, foreign 
articles. Rate adjustments under the flexible pro- 
vision are limited to 50 percent increases or de- 
ereases of the rates prescribed in the act itself, 
and the provision does not permit the transfer of 
articles from the dutiable to the free list or from 
the free list to the dutiable list. The ‘Tariff Com- 
mission is required to make the investigations re- 
garding domestic and foreign costs of production 
incidental to rate adjustments under the flexible 
provision. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, designates the Tariff Commission as the 
agency to conduct investigations to determine 
whether imports are rendering ineffective pro- 
grams under that act or the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act. In July, 1939, 
the Tariff Commission instituted the first two in- 


chairman; Oscar B. Ryder, vice 
Sidney Morgan, Secretaty, Address. 


vestigations under these provisions. They are with 
respect to cotton and cotton waste, and cotton 
textiles, undertaken in connection with the anvete 
Subsidy program. As a result of the findings-ari 
recommendations of the Tariff Commission, the 
President proclaimed quotas on imports of cotton 
and cotton waste. The investigation concerning 
cotton textiles has not yet been completed. 

__In December, 1939, the Commission instituted an 
investigation with respect to wheat and wheat 
products, which is the third investigation under 
this section. 

The act of 1930 was amended in 1934 by the 
passage of the Trade Agreements Act, which 
authorizes the President to enter into reciprocal 
agreements with foreign countries, providing for ° 
the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers. 
The changes in United States tariff rates permitted 
under this act are limited to 50 percent of the 
existing rates. 

The Tariff Commission is represented on all 
interdepartment committees concerned with the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. Agreements 
have ‘been concluded (as of July, 1940) with 21 
countries, as follows: 


Country Effective Date 
Belews: ss wens «Sey scaletes May 1, 1935 
Brasil lan log 4 eal dss ve ced i) EIR Se 
Canada (2d agreement)...........January 1, 1939 
Supplemental Canadian agreement Jan. 1, 1940 
Colombia .......... nae saa aioe bs. ay 20, 1936 
Gosta, Rich 25 igus ease os ae 06034 05 HORUS Dea 
ee eh Oe -sseeereee.. SOPtember Sy wyst 
Supplemental Cuban agreement......Dec. 23, 1939 
Ozecho-Slovakial.........../......, April 16, 1938 
PURE cdi. 0p ees oss Oe October 23, 1938 
El Salvador . ce AARSoee e May 31, 1937 
Finland . November 2, 1936 


France, and its colonies, dependencies, and 
protectorates other than Morocco June 15, 
Great Britain, Newfoundland and 


Colombes’: 22°. Gok skew is «mewes January I, 1939 
Gra beriadty 4). ccckv ici yon monte et eeten June 15, 1936 
BRITE 4. eid orcas}. 6 bie gm Sole en June 3, 1935 
Bemdetat iv oy csi <4 - Es baa March 2, 1936 


Netherlands, including Netherland India 
Netherland Guiana, and Netherland 
West Indian Islands February 1, 


Nicaragua2. . ... October 1, 1936 
Sweden .... August 5, 1935 
Switzerland . February 15, 1936 
Turkey Shae May 5, 1938 
Venezuela . ...December 16, 1939 


iBy Presidential proclamation the rates of duty 
proclaimed in connection with this agreement were 
terminated effective April 22, 1939. 

2Duty concessions terminated on March 10, 1938. 

Negotiations have been opened for trade agree- 
ments with Belgium (revision) and Chile. 


~ Interstate Commerce Commission 


tate 


icC—I Commerce Commi 
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RB. Porter, 


Interstate Commerce Commission was 
cheated an independent establishment (Feb. 4, 
1887) to tegulate commerce and subsequent legis- 
lation has strengthened the scope of the commis- 
sion. The burn Act (Approved June 29, 1906) 
provided for the enforcement of the Commission’s 
to common ers en- 
fs oF property 

oo gee and 


}_ and sleeping car co’ 


Xa wae companies, ‘pipe lines (except those for 
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Sneezed 


Common cold germs, propelled by a sneeze, hunt | sprays 


new victims at a speed of more than 100 miles an 
hour, The Air Hygiene Foundation reported (Sept. 
30, 1940) in Pittsburgh, Pa. “An unstified sneeze 


mpanies. 
24, 1912) gave the | 


ission—Joseph B. Eastman, chairman; Clyde B. Aitchison, Claude 
D. Mahaffie, Carroll Miller, Walter M. W. Splawn, John L. < 
and J. Monrose Johnson. (The Commission selects a chairman 


.J. Haden Alidr William J. Patter: on, 
ei its atti. Address, Washington, D. C. 


Rogers, 


commission power to establish through routes be- 
tween rail-and-water carriers for the transporta- 
tion of property within the United States, where 
not entirely within the limits of_a single State, 
and to prescribe rates therefor. The Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 placed’ upon the Commission the 
duty to act toward the establishment of an ade- 
quate national transportation service. Among the 
powers delegated to the Commission was that 
authorizing the Commission directly to prescribe 
intra-state rates when necessary to remove dis- 
criminations against interstate commerce. The 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935 Ms a hag Papers 

regulation of the transportation of pass ers 
ot Dtoperty by motor carriers engaged in presto 
state or foreign commerce. 5 


Germs Travel 100 M.P.H. 


the air with thousands of droplets, some 

travel twelve feet and at a rate as high 
bs “Bo test a’-second’’, said a bulletin of the 
Foundation. 
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‘statements in Washington as heretofore. 
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U. S.—Operation of Securities and Exchange Commission . 


Securities and Exchange Commission 
SEC—Securities and Exchange Commission—Jerome N. Frank, Chairman; Robert E. Healy, Edward 


C. Eicher, Leon Henderson, Sumner T. Pike, Commissioners. 


Address: Washington, D. C. Begional 


intained in New York City, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Denver, Atlanta, Fort Worth, 
Sentile, andl’ Cleveland. Branch offices are maintained in some of the Administrative zones. 


The Securities and Exchange Commission was 
organized July 6, 1934. The Commission is com- 
posed of five members, not more than three of 
whom may be members of the same political party. 
They are appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate for a term of five 

ears. ae 
: The laws Sanat by the Commission and 
its functions under each are: : 

Securities Act of 1933—The supervision of the 
registration of security issues and the suppression 


_of fraudulent practices in the sale of new securities. 


Securities Exchange Act of 1934—The supervision 
and regulation of transactions and trading in out- 
standing securities, both on stock exchanges and 
in the over-the-counter markets. 

Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935— 
The regulation of the financial practices of hold- 
ing company systems controlling gas and electric 
utilities. 

Chapter X, National Bankruptcy Act—The prep- 
aration of advisory reports on plans, and _partici- 
pation as a party, in corporate reorganizations. 

Trust Indenture Act of 1939—The supervision of 
indentures used in the public offering of new Se- 
curity issues. 

Investment Company Act of 1940—Invesiment 
Advisers Act of 1940—the registration and regu- 
Jation of investment companies and investment 
advisers. , je ® 

None of the foregoing statutes administered by 
the Commission guarantees investors against loss. 

Outstanding in the Commission’s 1940 activities 
was the passage by the 76th Congress, 3rd_Ses- 
sion, of the Investment Company Act of 1940 and 
the Investment Advisers Act of 1940. Their enact- 
ment culminated a three-year study by the Com- 
mission of the four-billion-dollar investment trust 
industry. The first of these laws provides for the 
registration and regulation of all types of invest- 
ment trusts and invesjment companies. The sec- 
ond provides for the registration of all persons 
engaged in the investment advisory business and 
prescribes prohibitions against certain abuses 
which were found to exist. Both measures became 
effective November 1, 1940. ! 

A joint recommendation by the Commission, the 
National ‘Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., 
and the Investment Bankers Association of America 
resulted in a modification by the Congress of the 
rigid twenty-day waiting period heretofore re- 
quired to elapse between the filing date of a regis- 
tration statement for a new security issue and the 
public offering date. The amended section now 
provides that the effective date of a registration 
Statement filed under the Securities Act shall be 
the twentieth day after the filing thereof, or such 
earlier date as the Commission may determine, 
but requires the Commission to give due regard 
to the adequacy of information concerning the 
issuer which has previously been made available to 
the general public, the ease with which the nature 
of the securities to be registered, their relation- 
ship to the capital structure of the issuer and the 
rights of the holders thereof can be understood 
and to the public interest and the protection of 
investors. ki 

An experimental unit was set_up in the Commis- 
sion’s San Francisco Regional Office during 1940 to 
assist prospective issuers of securities, and to ad- 
vise them and their representatives on any prob- 
lems arising in connection with registration state- 
ments. Both legal and accounting assistance is 


_ available to those registering securities or filing 


supplemental material under either the Securities 
Act or the Securities Exchange Act. Assistance also 
is available to brokers and dealers who have 
questions in connection with compliance with these 


' laws.| Registrants who consult the San Francisco 


registration unit are required to file registration 
Such 
filing, of course, can be done by mail. Those who 
wish to handle their problems directly with Wash- 
ington are at liberty to do so. Extension of. the 
advisory service to other field offices will depend 
upon the success of this unit. Most of the Com- 
mission’s regional offices are equipped, however, 
to give a certain measure of legal assistance on 
registration problems. 

Each regional office of the Commission is 
equipped with a system of reference cards cata- 
loging the registration statements filed under the 
Securities Act of 1933. These cards serve both as 
a history of and an index to the registration state- 


ments. They are available for public use and pho- 
tocopies of the reference cards for any registra- 
tion statement may be obtained from the Com- 
mission’s Washington office for 25c per statement. 

The Securities Act of 1933 is designed to compel 
full and fair disclosure to investors of material 
facts regarding securities publicly offered for sale, 


and to prevent fraud in sales of securities, when — 


offered or sold in interstate commerce or through 
the mails. The Act requires that, with certain 
exceptions, every issue of securities to be offered 
for sale to the public through such means must be 
registered with the Commission by the filing of a 
registration statement. 

There were 347 registration statements filed 
under the Securities Act of 1933 during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940. - Registration state- 
ments covering securities amounting to approxi- 
mately $1,786,538,000 became fully effective during 
that period. The number of registration state- 
ments effective at the end of the 1940 fiscal year 
was 3,529, while the number of stop and consent 
refusal orders in effect was 172. The Commission 
examined 1,359 offering sheets relating to oil 
royalties, involving an aggregate offering price 
of approximately $31,000,000. It also examined 
338 prospectuses or letters of notification covering 
securities aggregating more than $22,000,000, 
which were exempt from registration under the 
rules of the Commission covering certain issues 
not in excess of $100,000. 

An important feature of the Securities Act is 
the protection which it affords investors against 
such. outright fraud as bucket shops and “sell- 
and-switch’’ devices. In the past seven years, 
542 swindlers have been convicted as a result of 
anti-fraud actions by the Commission. In addi- 
tion, approximately 800 individuals and firms have 
been enjoined by Federal judges from violating the 
law, and at the close of the fiscal year more than 
350 additional individuals had been indicted for 
stock frauds and were awaiting trial. 

The purposes of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 are in general three-fold. First, it is designed 
to correct unfair practices in the securities mar- 
kets and to this end stock exchanges are placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission; manipu- 
lation of thé prices of securities is prohibited; and 
trading in securities is subject to the Commis- 
sion’s regulations. Next, the Act aims to make 
available currently to the public sufficient infor- 
mation concerning the management and financial 
condition of corporations whose securities are 
traded on national securities exchanges to en- 
able the investor to act intelligently in making or 
retaining his investments and in exercising his 
Tights as a security holder, For this purpose, a 
registration statement disclosing full information 
is required for each security listed on an exchange. 

This information is open to the public and must 
be kept up-to-date through the filing of annual 
reports. To guard against the ‘misuse of inside 
information, the Act requires officers, directors 
and large stockholders of listed companies to re- 
port all transactions in securities or their Tespec- 
Dr aoe es ‘ 

e Act also provides a system of regulation 
of over-the-counter brokers and dealers through 
voluntary associations under the superyision of 
the Commission. Individual brokers and dealers, 
however, are required to register with the Com- 
mission. The National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc., with more than 3,000 members, is 
registered with the Commission as a national 
association of brokers and dealers. 

The third purpose of the Act is to regulate the 
use of the national credit to finance trading in 
securities. This is accomplished by the regula- 
tion of margin requirements and is administered 
ae Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 

There were 2,408 issuers having securities oa 
ied a national securities exchanges as ar na 
bond issues registered on national securitie: - 
changes, while 1,194 stock issues and 340 ‘yond 
issues were admitted to unlisted trading privi- 
leges. Sales of stocks and bonds on the twenty 
national securities exchanges registered with the 
Commission amounted to $13,462,471,000 during 
the year ended June 30, 1940. From January 1 
1936, to June 30, 1940, officers, directors and large 
stockholders of listed corporations filed reports 
with the Commission covering 190,000 transactions, 
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~ involving the purchase or sale of 114,000,000 shares 
of stock of their respective cémpanies. 

The Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935 is ae to eliminate abuses anc to pro- 
vide @ greater degree of protection for investors 
‘and consumers in the financing and opetation of 
public utility holding companies. Holding com- 
panies are required to register with the Commis- 
sion and, subject to certain exceptions provided in 
the Act, _registering companies cannot issue or 
sell securities or acquire securities or utility assets 
without the approval of the Commission. 

Act calls for the simplification of the corporate 
Structures of registered utility holding companies 
and the confinement of their business to econom- 
ically integrated units. The Commission has no 

: power to regulate the rates of public utilities. 
Early in 1940, the Commission instituted Le 
eeeditigs, involving nine major utility holding 
company systems, under the integration provisions 
of the Holding Company Act. Public hearings in 
these proceedings are now in progress. 

At the end of the 1940 fiscal year, there Were 57 
public utility holding company systems registered 
with the Commission, comprising 144 registered 
holding companies and including 1,493 individual 
holding, sub-helding and operating companies. 
The total consolidated assets of these companies 
a oe $14,500,000,000. More than $2,800,- 

000,000 of utility securities have been issued in 

accordance with the law and with the consent of 

the Commission since the Act became effective. 
Chapter X of the National Bankruptcy Aci re- 


quires the Commission to make available to the 
courts impartial and expert administrative as- 
Sistance in the solution of complex legal, business 
and financial problems presented by corporate re- 
orgahizations. In addition, the Commission at the 
request of or with the approval of the court may 
intefvene in reorganization proceedings for the 
purpose of providing adequate representation of 
the public interest and to permit it to legalize its 
aSsistahce to the Court. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1940, the Commission became a 
participant in 47 proceedings for the reorganiza- 
tion of 63 carporations with total assets of $1,- 
683,180,000 ahd aggregate indebtedness Of $861,- 
174,000. At that date the Commission was actively 
interested in 102 cases, involving 130 cofpora- 
tions with aggregate assets of $2,078,693,000 and 
total indebtedness of $1,256,286,000. The Com- 
mission submitted seven advisory reports on re- 
organization plans to the courts during the year 
and in addition filed five supplementary advisory 
reports in proceedings where reports previously had 
been rendered. 

The Trust Indenture Act of 1939 provides that 
all trust indentures filed as part of the Securities 
Act registration statements must conform to pre- 
scribed standards, The purpose of the Act is to 
bring all indenture trustees up to the high stand- 
ard of diligence and loyalty now observed by the 
more conscientious trust institutions. The Act 
became effective on February 3, 1940, and at the 
Glose of the fiscal year 57 indentures had been 
filed with the Commission and 43 were in effect. 


U. S. Grants to States for Employment Security 


Source: Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State 
employment services: *for the fiscal year 1939-40 certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary 


of the Treasury. 


Grants 
State — 
Waégner- 

Peyser Titie III 
$65,000. $580,797.21 
10,000.00 43,834.80 
13,040.00 238,932.69 
44,920.26 381,303.97 
148,890.41 4,155,884.56 
27,167.84 416,608.41 
42,153.83 1,246,017.17 
12,850.00 214,827.79 
geCsGu. . 496,911.10 
36,565.18 593,743.14 
78,000. 788,417.49 
15,000.00 143,410.41 
11,673.82 246,382.84 
, 583. 3,170,126.22 
84,941.38 ,»711,508.41 
69,842.52 610,738.48 
65,315.00 388,863.55 
68,510.52 754,449.18 
ea 50,906.10 732,781.25 
" 19,400.00 455,528.09 

40,000.00 73 
13,703.33 3,126,586.41 
129,088.82 2,945,221.79 
: ,487.34 1,159,351.91 
4 48,683.46 9,110.15 
es 110,000.00 1,429,217.10 
Montana....... 14,099.71 | 256,990.06 |, 


*Advances certified by the Social Security Board 


Grants 
State 
Waégner- . 
Peyser Title III 

Nebraska.......... Z 37,570.80 344,384.16 
Nevada..... 10,000.00 152,885.90 
New Hampshi 15,000.00 5,028.2 
New Jersey........ 105,999.89 2,617,936.26 
New Mexico....... 1,103.99 453.4 
New York. ........ 304,916.00 7,829,762.42 
North Carolina. .... 86,262.08 1,000,725.30 
North Dakota..... 16,515.000 176,858.03 
Whi. Shoe. Fer. 8 181,429.88 2,659,407.50 
Oklahoma......... 58,992.34 628,646.72 
OMRON es Scales OS 25,015.71 638,557.79 
Pennsylvania...... 271,897.05 6,015,566.56 
Rhode Island...... 18,031.18 ,290.44 
South Carolina..... 42,118.44 528,085.02 
South Dakota...... 16,939.00 133,222.50 
Tennéssee......... 75,676.89 798,397.69 
cL Pea ere ee 187,862.68 2,061,609.02 
i eH 12,300.96 282,104.08 
WUMNGiGpe., 5.0% ose 10,000.00 194,206.08 
WER ona g.s aes an 60,270.00 811,797.22 . 

ashington 41,006.28 825,092.93 
West Virginia 45,000.00 865,379.17 
Wisconsin... 77,087.75 980,257.12 
Wyoming... 10,000.00 162,735.24 

OGG UR. tees ost 3,277,759.02 | 58,331,671.69 


for State employment service to meet the require- 


ments of the employment security program do not include State or local appropriations nor 


‘unencumbered funds from prior years on hand in the State at the beginning of the current year. 


Federal Power Commission 


: * FPC—Federal Power Commissio; 
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and Olds, chairman. Address, Washington, D. C. 


inyolved. = 4 : 

The Act directs the Commission to determine 
the actual legitimate cost of original projects, ad- 
ditions and betterments thereto and to determine 
their fair value as of the date of license or de- 
termination. d 

The Commission has jurisdiction over the trans- 
mission of electric energy in interstate commerce, 
the sale of electric energy at wholesale in inter- 
state commerce, the exportation of electric energy 
to foreign countries and over all publie utilities 
owning or operating facilities used for the trans- 
mission or sale of such energy. : ? 

The Natural Gas Act of 1938 parallels the Fed- 
eral Power Act in general (except that there are 
no license provisions in the Natural Gas Act) and 
@onfers upon the Commission regulatory authority, 
similar in scope to that conferred in the latter 
Act, over the transportation and sale for resale in 
interstate commerce of natural gas. 
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United States—Wages and Hours Law Operation 


Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 


WAGE, AND HOUR DIVISIQN: Colonel Philip B. Fleming, Administ: . 
Administrator; Harold D. Jacobs, Assistant Administrator in charge of 7 ch eg int ge eld 


Solicitor of the Labor Department; Rufus G. 


Review; 


Poole, Assistant Solicitor in char; i 
Thomas Holland, Acting Director, Research and Statistics; Burton E. erathele, Wieeteoy 


Industry Committee Branch; Courts Rea, Director, Administrative Branch; M . Vi 
Hearings Branch. Regional offices are maintained in Boston, New York, Nene  eaindelphia, Cleves 


land, Chicago, Richmond, 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, popularly 
known as the Wage and Hour Law, has as its 
principal objective the elimination of ‘‘labor con- 
ditions detrimental to the maintenance of the 
minimum standards of living necessary for health, 
efficiency, and well-being of workers’ and the 

~¢limination of “‘oppressive’’ child labor in the 
United States by fixing minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hours for employees engaged in interstate 
commerce or producing goods ior interstate com- 
merce. It is the declared policy of the Act to 
correct and eliminate these conditions without 
substantially curtailing employment or earning 
power. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act was passed by 
Congress June 14, 1938, and approved by the Presi- 
dent June 25, to become effective in 120 days._ It 
created a Wage and Hour Division in the De- 
partment of Labor, headed by an Administrator, 
as the agency for the administration and enforce- 
ment of the wage and hour provisions. It as- 
signed the administration of the child labor pro- 
vision to the Chief of the Children’s Bureau in 
the Department of Labor. 

Pending the fixing of a minimum wage for each 
industry through the industry committee process, 
the statutory minimum wage rate must be paid 
all workers covered by the Act. From October 24, 
1939, to October 24, 1945, the Act fixes 30 cents an 
hour as the minimum wage. From October 24, 
1938, to October 24, 1939, the statutory minimum 
wage was 25 cents an hour. On October 24, 1945, 
40 cents an hour becomes the minimum wage for 
all industries covered unless it be shown for an 
industry by a preponderance of evidence before 
an industry committee and the Administrator that 
such a wage would substantially curtail employ- 
ment in that industry. r 

The standard work week was established at 44 
hours from October 24, 1938, to October 24, 1939, 
and at 42 hours from October 24, 1939, to Octo- 
ber 24, 1940, when the standard work week became 
40 hours. ~All persons covered by the Act (ex- 
cept railroad employees and persons whose work 
affects the safety of interstate bus and truck oper- 
ations) who are employed a greater number of 
hours per week than the standard must be paid for 
the excess hours ‘at a rate not less than one and 
one-half times their regular rate of pay. In in- 
dustries found by the Administrator to be of,a 
seasonal nature owing to climate or other natural 
conditions, employees may work up to 12 hours 
a day or 56 a week (for not more than 14 weeks a 
year) before overtime payment is required. A 
relaxation of the overtime provisions is also made 
in the case of certain collective bargaining agree- 
ments with representatives of employees certi- 
fied as bona fide by the National Labor Relations 
Board, and in the case of certain agricultural proc- 
essing and handling operations. 

To reach as rapidly as is economically feasible 
the objective of a universal wage of 40 cents an 
hour, the Administrator is required to appoint 
and convene a committee for each industry subject 
o the Act. It is the duty of these committees to 
ecommend, with due regard to economic and com- 
petitive conditions, the highest minimum wage 
up to 40 cents an hour which will not substantially 
curtail employment in the industry. The mem- 
bership of each committee is equally divided among 
members representing employers and employees in 
the; industry and the public. After a public hear- 
ing on a recommended minimum wage, the Ad- 
ministrator may issue a Wage Order establishing 
the recommended rate for the industry; he may 
requite the committee to reconsider its reeommen- 

! dation, or he may dissolve the committee and 
appoint a new one to consider a minimum wage 
for that industry. In no case may the Adminis- 
trator issue a wage order which does not give effect 
to the wage recommendation of a committee. An 
amendment to the Act enacted by the 76th Con- 
gress exempts Puerto Rican industries from wage 
orders issued for continental United States, and 
provides that wage rates higher than the statu- 
tory minimum may be established in Puerto Rico 
only upon the recommendations of industry com- 
mitteees expressly appointed for the island. 

Minimum wages at less than the statutory mini- 
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Population of Important Foreign Cities 
Source: Latest census figures and latest official 
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Pan American Republics 


condemned the German invasion of 
The Netherlands and Luxemburg as 
in a joint declaration 


protest 


fourth and fifth articles on the declara- 
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Condemn Nazi Invasions 


tion (on maintenance of international activities 
within the bounds of Christian morals) of the con- 
sultative reunion held in Panama in 1939, it was 
established that the violation of the neutrality or 
the invasion of weak peoples as an expedient for 
the prosecution of and the triumph in wars justi- 
fied the protest of the American nations against 
the violation of international law and the de- 
mands of justice. a 

“Therefore the American countries resolve to 
inst the military attacks against Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxemburg, at the same time 
issuing an appeal for the re-establishment of law 
and justice in the relations between peoples,”’ 
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20,399)/Gibraltar 
601,000)/New Goa 
3.700.267] Accra 
7,196,900) Athens 
17,000|Godthaab 
204,209|Pointe-a-Pitre 
3.044.490/Guatemaia 
337,521|Georgetown 
171,396|Paramaribo 


1,682,220|/Hambur, 
3,000,000/Port-au-Prince 
1,500,000|Mecca 

i, 369; :909|Darmstadt 


1,000,000/Tegucigalpa 
57,767| Belize 
1,028, 1619] Victoria 
13, "507, 993/ Budapest 
14:436,148 Hyderabad 
118,888 ake kass 
352, 837, 778)| Dei 
aey adel “eh Delhi 
33. a3s. 339 Hanoi 
5,115|Teheran 
3. 670. 000/ Bagdad 
2,965,854/ Dublin 
1/279, 1745| Belfast 
49,308 Douglas 
44,557, '000|/Rome 


4173, 
72,222,700|Tokio 
97,697,555)Tokio 
41, “718,368 »364|Batavia 


223633, 1587 Seoul, ‘(Ketjo) 
50,000|/Kuwelt 
220,000 Kwangehow 
1,656,726|Dairen 


1: 011, 1695 Piabang 
1,950, ~502 Riga 


13| Lubeck 
01/000 Luxemburg 
200,000|Macao 
3, iar. 936 Tananativo 
11,601 Hipeee 


Waa Mexico City 
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852 Foreign Countries—Population and Area ' 
Qe) ere 
la- Capital or Chiet — 
nent | Government oF Square Popu 
Country Contine Ruling Power Miles tion City : 
py eoagng 744,503 | Brazzaville * 
Middle Congo Fei ae Africa. 1 osaee Poel Sti Piers 
Miquelon . TI|No. America.. 12 615,000/Tiraspol 
ESTODE) see ele 30,168 427,211|Ternate . 
Bios Bg the SF "7 23,956 Monaco : 
060 850,000] Urga 
Apiatye. Said 1,875 : 2.332'522|Brno $ 
Germany 2 6,53 
ve Mies ae: French Protect. 213,350| 7,093,720) Rabat : 
Morocco (French) ..... Africa “ enc Rea tater es 13°350 '957202|Tetuan 
Morocco (Spanish). . Africhs. ois... Spanis - srg Bo "3 60.000|Tangier 
Morocco (Intern. Zone) Pay (Ge eae Intern. ih ect... 297.654 4,995.750| Lourenco-Marques® 
Mozambique. . .|Africa . : add fa State 9°32 6.557.302|Bangalore t 
Mysore (India) hay Ae British een pares: 35°284| 2,018,000) Pietermaritzburg 3 
ha vietts gee PHATTICS 37. (c0:3.3) 0% teed Empire.... 198600 3°000:000|Kidayah ‘ 
ene dre a a Ce Ey eeepc edt 54,000] 5.600,000/Kathmandy | 
BRA eae cathe sony see ABIAN 6 bases i Her eesite 8.728569 eerie ; 
Netherlands ./Europe....... Kingdom........ 2 12,704 (Wary ; 
025\Batavia 
Netherland Indies. ..... ASta ch. sees Netherlands. - ay tis detrees 60, AGP esl Eraderictan os 
New Brunswick No. * Kmerica . .|British Empire. ..-. 3548 rats 245| Noumea 
New Caledonia... .|Australasia .../France........... aa 294.800\St. John’s , \ 
Newfoundland. . ...|No. America .. |British Empire. ... Sr aan 666.000|Salamaua, q 
New Guinea. British. . .|Qceania....... British Mandate. . 57 54'5311Vila eS 
New Hebrides (Isl.)....|Australasia....|/Fr. & Brit. Prot... gee aa7 2,770,348 |Sydney a 
New South Wales Australia. .... British Empire. ... aoainaa ct "640" 901| Wellington G 
New Zealand...... .|Australasia....|British Empire. ... oaras + 472: S34(Mapnena : 
Wicaragua,'. 2.2... .- Cent. Amer... Lae ei NON 5) Ps ior wee 4su'aie| °° 28u9.576| Niamey i 
DNAPL Sivire.¢ din'elafst 2)n's-7. Africa . |Frane wes 372'559|  205588;840| Lagos ; 
Shea al © Rey eae Oa AdriGgd & cays 3% British Empire. are rae ri 379'745| Belfast : 
Northern Ireland..... f|MUTONE. ste Le). British Empire. ... Son c08 crlnemenara whe f s 
Northern Territory....|/Australia..... British Empire. ... L300 ca? 723\Ree ; 
IN. W.. Territory ........ No. America..|British Empire. ... CSA at 2, 937; “000 Onis, Re don (War) : 
NOPWAY.. 2. sees .|Europe.......|/Kingdom......... 31068 512.846|Halifax z 
Nova Scotia. .0.5...... No. America ..|British Empire. ... 37374 1,679,977|Berera . 
ebay aac roe te Sena oid 2,083 582,400| Oldenburg i 
enburg....-........)/Hurope.......jGermany......... ’ ? 
man... a pie as Seat Be sia Kingdom......... toes vaaeae Noes oe F 
Ontario. .........: ..-.|No. America..|British Empire. ... ary P58 800 Biocon ae 
Orange Free State..... Afrios...5 5. 2S% British Empire. ... 4 P+ 31600|Kirewall 
te TRGB state's) sc raze eae amas Ae te ee bap hes 1,466,536| Jerusalem ; 
BIERTING Seas pe civig es | ASIA... 052 oe a y 
So eee iio 12), Aiperloe, «[Repabie. 24-1 | ol geetatit ame onel ees Uae k 
Persia se Siecin .|So. America... |Republic......... 174,854 1,000,000] Asuncion r 
ersia (see Iran yaa 
RACV Liesidies .|So. America, ..|Republic......... 482,258} 6,672,881 11. 
Poland (ine: Teschen) ..|Europe....... Republic........ ; 150,470| 341775, ese ee London 
$25,883) Lisbon 
Lay VE ee a Opes Ges. s Republic......... 35,490 6, 
Prince Edward Isl..... No. America..|British Empire. . _ 92,000 Sky ose 
ek ald Re i alitineoe: 3) rebel ees 113,575| 41,762,040|Berlin 
Punjab, India......... A alas, meet Ee Semi-Indep’d’ t: 105,020} 24,018,639|Lahore 4 
uebec No. America..|British Empire. ... 594,534 3.140,000/ Quebec 
Queensland... ......1./Australia. ...: British Empire... 670,500} 1,015,927|Brisbane i 
Peaaeae oe bts 5 ce de a Paeace ahaa Empire. ... ne ers cepts Se as : 
UIQ ai dd bc. saints ndian ANCE. ©: Lee eee F . 7 
Rhodesia, Northern. ....|Africa........ British Empire. ... are.g28 1, 385, 360 —s 
ay Southern... [Attica 2am eee Lublin ep ai we Ae aas sburg . 
u-Lingga Arch...... sia..........)Netherlands...... 1234) 298,225)... 0 ee Seite 
1 aibeernad pS eoce Heae o Europe......./Kingdom......... 72,425) 14, 098; "350 Bucharest ; 
eens. oye. EHPNIFODG sade Sh Pexa salen cule aree Pig tsOtes Seed coco. nee os NFS eid ee sisted 
ussia (see 
Russia (pre-war)....... Europe-Asia, .. aes lc karate aerate 8,764,586} 182, ‘B63: oe pod meet di 
Saarland i3.....:5... eee MULTODEs «2. omb Germany......... 743 rete Pree pe 
Bittetena si... | Atrioa.). 6). : British 1 Empire: 47 qacian at ) | 
Ee Lei ieee ts aan BAY America.. esa pe E sisie dl chewwt taal ia ae aaraes . Pierre 
n an si: Bh. av dle otk g Fa = «NPD Rg SRA dies cc ckatctatein a bie eee ee, 
Balvader..-.. eae learn Aree 2 Republic... |... 13/173]. 1,704,497|San Saivador ta 
Samoa, Western....... Oceania... . British Mandate.. 1,133 57, aoe ae , 
San Marino.. >. europe. )..5.. Republic. 22% 38 14,545|)San Marino 
ATAWAE) |e ihe ole ncclas aie « ASIA. s ciheisse British Empire. ... 50,000 442°900 Kirching 
RIBPOINIG Slooaielccs eds se Europe....... Mtaly. 2cdvetaneeys 9,301 iy ey me Cagliari 
pee ewan Matias 2) of No. America..|British Empire. 251,700 92 Regina 
Sax -|Europe...,...|/Germany.. +78 5; 206, “361 Dresden 
Schauiabuirg-Lipipe. .|Europe.... Germany. 42 }e oe. 13 54) 162|Buckeburg 
MOOUANO A wieltin es. Europe....... {British pire 30,405 4,842,980|Edinburgh 
pone al. Tite: Migiees ce 1 LS ea ~ FEROS nas Sad Riree 1 ret os] Eeineae 
rbia (pre-war ,|Hurope....... go-Slavia...... ’ . 
Siam (se coe ae ‘ay ...|Europe.......|British Empire. ... 55 20;500| Lerwick 
am (see Thailan 
Bee Gutta Et i BRONG . Sis 530: HLCARY wed ee care ghoon 9,926 4,000,078] Palermo 
Stora MOONS ied Africa... ..05 6. British Empire, ... 27,925 1,768 ,480| Freetown 
Sikkim (india). ASIA jase ote Semi-Indep’d't. ... 2,318 109) 808) Tli 
BIOVRRIA LS Seis. . , Europe..:.... Repu... cn. ek ce 14,836 2,450, 096 Bratislava 
Slovenia... * ./Europe......./Yugo-Slavia...... »253 11055.464 Zagreb 
Seychelless Island...... ATTICS: ES British Empire. oF 156 31,486). .....545 G0 Jaa 
Society Isles, etc..... ., (Oceania. ......)France,.... 0.2.4 y 1,520 39, 9.0 Papeete 
Solomon Islands, doe Oceania....../British Protect. ... 375,000| 94,155)......... Oey Cisteuaee 
Somaliland, British. frica........|British Empire. ... 68,000 344,700| Berbera 
meh. .../Africa........ rane one 8,49 44,240|Jibuti 
It allan Bevin ATTION «ce be MOTECELY ob ugas tai eak 194,000 1, 300, 000) Mogadisho ; 
Soudan, Ang. aaueyptlan. Africa. “Ue ie. British Empire. 969,600 6,342,477; Khartoum ; 
South Australia. ....... Australia. ....|British Empire. 380,070 "597,045| Adelaide 
South West Africa.....|Africa........|British Mandate. . 317,725 292,401 ise ' 
See ROUB STENCIL chs a's oF. 5ix obi bea 6 PHD Come rewaee oy eG en aC oes eae} Doce eal Oe rey 
eee eee Europe i [eee sep arate ae 196,607] 26. 000,000| Madrid ~~" 
Fpitzbergen........... urope......./Norway.......... 24,299 MOO, Sehinitrenrete 
Straits sertlenient |Asia..... Y ‘ British Empire. . 1 354 1.372'568: Singapore. 
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Foreign Countries—Population and Area 853 
POPULATION, AREA OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES—Continued 
: Afea, 
Country Continent Government or Square Popula- Capital or Chief ° | 
Ruling Power Miles tion City 
Sudan (Krench) 590,966 3.365.073) Bamako 
Sudetenland . 8,72 2:945,261).. oe kee eae e- 
Sumatra... 164,143 7,677,326) Batavia a 
Swaziland . 6.70 156,715|Mbapane 
Sweden... 173,347 6,310,214) Stockholm 
Switzerland. .. ee i 4,218,000) Berne 
Tia and the Lebanon 57,900 3,630,000) Beirut 
BUMDER 5... keine ‘ 55,040, 1,332,700) Stalinabad 
Tanganyika........... 360,000 5,270,484 | Dar-es-Salaam 
PR CNOT atx 54, 5i29iara.< nie vie ica........)Internationalized.. 22 60,000) Tangier 
SS) | Australasia. ...|British Empire. ... 26,215 241,576| Hobart 
Thailand (Siam)... .... MSR :é sce weer< Kingdom E 200,148) 14.976,000| Bangkok 
by Bains stenre-2'9's we Europe Germany ......... 4,541 1,760,595) Weimar 
SENG <a. kv ante/s & 05K Nee oe China. ... 463,200 3,000,000) Lhasa 
Timor Arch....:.... UHR a Op mo  OTUMEORS 55. aces 7,3 463,79 
“PODSEO...5..... -| West Indies ...|British Empire. . . 11 25,358) . . 0a ised cen elee eee 
PROMOIBING «. adhe'’ dere Xiao) ATED). 00.50% French Mandate. . 21,893 780,497|/Lome 
SRMRORADIGL <aiie.s aine'sn'e + oo HATTIOR. wc% vince British Mandate... 12,040 338,650} Lome 
Tonga (Friendly) Isl.. .|Oceania .|British Protect... . 256 33,785| Nukualofa 
JE ae ae ABS ci toa x French Protect... 40,530 8.970,464| Hanoi 
Trans-Jordan...... . Asia. ... . -]Palestine......... 37,470 300,000) ..4:... 5.0 Sioeeeee = 
‘Transvaal -|Africa........| British Empire. ... 110,450 3,535,100| Pretoria 
Ce West Indies.. .|British Empire... . 1,862 464,899) Port au Spain 
Tripolitania........... APCS. caries « Italy Bre tate A Biss) oi od Sic lauatt, late, «oe Se 
Bon Pots rele 6 Erin oe AFIS S55 is 5 < 48,313 2,608,313) Tunis 
Turkey. . |Burope-Asia. .. 294,41 16,158,018) Ankara 
Turkey Europe-Asia. . .)Sultanat 710,224| 21,273,900)Constantinople 
Turkoman........ ...)/Asia is 171,384 1,268,900) Ashkhabad 
Turks & Caicos Islands) West Indies.. . 16 6,300)..),..0..4. 000 saree He. 
ob eae .| Europe-Asia. . . 8,819,791) 192,695,710) Moscow, 
Uganda Prot..... Africa ..<<<.u« 10,3 3,745,165 | Entebbe 
Ulster (see Ireland, Nor|thern) 
7 eee Pee AITOPC <n Ss 170,998) 31,901,400/ Kiev 
Union of So, Africa. ...|Africa........ 472,550 9,979,900! Pretoria 
United Kingdom.......| Europe. 94,279| 46,213,169| London 
IPOMUB DS ick cise So. America. 72,153 ,093,331| Montevideo 
LOIS SS ee ees PARED, cicencitn 3 66,392 5,044,300) Tashkent 
Vatican City, State of..|Europe....... fi. 1,025) Vatican City 
Venezuela............. So. America. ..|Republic......... 352,170 3,491,159| Caracas 
3 i aes oe Australia... .. British Empire. ... 87,884 1,887,278, Melbourne 
iri Se tas aR RT es British Empire. ..-. 8,012 2,593,014)... o£ nue aN 
West Australia......... Australia... .. British Empire. ..- 975.920 465,916| Perth 
White Russia ......... i ees | Ce. 8-8 : See ee 49,022 5,.439,400| Minsk 
Windward Islands...... West Indies.. .|British Empire. 821 256,637|St. George's 
Wurt a. te a urope......./Germany......... 7,532 2,907,166|Stuttgart 
Lo. IB. ees ce Kingdom. ........ 75,000 3.500 ,090|Sanaa 
Yugo-Slavia........... ODO ox ects, MOMS 6.5 Heist 95,558) 16,200,000|/ Belgrade 
MERE eS elia + 6,6 opp He's No. America..}British Empire. ..-. 207,076 ,230| Dawson 
Co eee ‘oe er British Empire. ... 1,020 235,428|\ Zanzibar 


The Oxford Group and Moral Re-Armament 


The Oxford Group, now at work in more than 50 
countries, seeks to solve personal, national and 
international problems by bringing men and wo- 
men everywhere back to the basic principles of the 
Christian faith, enhancing all their primary loyal- 
‘ties. It is not an organization, sect, society or 
denomination. It has no membership list, sub- 
scriptions, badge or rules. It includes a large num- 
ber of persons, members of all the recognized 
Christian churches throughout the world, repre- 
senting almost every creed, political party, class 
and color. : 

According to the founder, Dr. Frank N. D. 
Buchman, their aim is ‘‘a new social order under 
the control of the Spirit of God, making for better 
human aeleeropenty , for unselfish cooperation, for 
cleaner business, cleaner politics, for the elimina- 
tion of political, industrial and racial antagon- 


Dr. Buchman was born in Pennsburg, Pa., in 
1878, son of a business man of Swiss descent. In 
1921 he arrived in Oxford University with his mes- 

of ‘‘absolute honesty, purity, unselfishness 
and love,’’ “listening to God,’’ and ‘‘world-chang- 
ing through life-cha: .’ From its beginnings 
at that time in the rooms of an undergraduate, the 
Oxford Group has spread in post-War years: 

The MRA program to strengthen the inner 
defenses of the nation, which featured the ad- 
vance in 1940, received strong support from leaders 
of America’s armed er ed including Admiral 
Willi: D. Leahy and cretary of the Navy 

Charles Edison, who stated: ‘‘Moral Re-Armament 
shares equally in importance with material re- 

_grmament in these critical days.’’ i 
The Board of Supervisors of San Francisco 
designated the week of June 1-7 as ‘‘“MRA Week 
for National Unity.’’ More than 700 Mayors of 
j erican cities and County Chairmen 


endorsed a ‘‘Call to America’ sent out by West 
Coast Mayors. Messages of support and coopera- 
tion were received from C. I. O. and A. F. of L. 
labor leaders, including Daniel J. Tobin, Dayid 
Dubinsky, James Carey and George M. Harrison. 
A resolution by the Kiwanis annual convention and 
a statement by Henry Ford indicated business 
Tesponse. Subsequently a series of MRA round 
table conferences between representatives of -la- 
bor and management resulted in strike settlements, 
some of them in vital defense industries. ‘‘Editor 
and Publisher,’’ trade magazine of the American 
press, devoted half a page weekly to Moral Re- 
Armament, which it termed ‘‘the most construc- 
tive news of the day.” 

On the world front MRA continued to work for 
national unity and morale among the fighting 
forces and civilian population. In Pinla spe- 
cial Department of Moral Re-Armament was set 
up by the government. In Britain 600 Mayors 
issued a ‘‘Call to Citizens’? for Moral Re-Arma- 
ment, and a proclamation on Morale was circu- 
lated by civic authorities. In Canada and Aus- 
tralia a manifesto calling for the spirit of MRA 
in their national elections was signed by thousands 
of leading citizens of every party and presented 
to the candidates. 2 

arizing the results of a year’s work of 
MRA in the United States, the late Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, William B. Bank- 
head, said shortly before his a “Last Novem- 
ber I ventured the prediction that in MRA had 
arisen a new hope for industrial and national 
cooperation. Now, in the nation’s hour of need, 
we begin to see the fulfillment of those hopes. 
You are making our task of government easier.’’ 

Dr. Buchman and other leaders of Moral Re- 
Armatnent in the United States can be reached at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, and at 61 
Gramercy Park North. New York City. 
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United States—Religious Census 


Census of Religious Bodies in U. S., 193 


Source; United States 


There were in continental United States in 1936, 
256 Religious Bodies with 199,302 organizations and 
55,807,366 members, as compared with 213 denomi- 
nations reporting 232,154 organizations and 54,- 
576,346 members in 1926, Each church was re- 
quested to report the number of members accord- 
ing to the definition of membership in that church 
or organization. In some religious bodies the term 
member is limited to communicants; in others it 
includes all baptized persons; and in still others 
it covers all enrolled persons. 


Bureau of the Census 

At the census of 1938 the total expenditures were 
$518,953,571, as compared with $817,214,628 in 1926. 
Under this item are included the amount expended 
for salaries, repairs, etc.; for payments on church 
debt; for benevolence, including home and foreign 
missions; for denominational support; and for all 
other purposes. , 

The value of church edifices in 1936 was $3,411,- 
875,467, as compared with $3,839,500,610 in 1926. 

All figures for 1936 are preliminary and subject 
to correction. 3 


309,551 


Member- Member- 
Denomination ship, 1936 Denomination ship, 1936 
All demoninations................-|55,807,366 aire of Christ in Christian Union of kee 
cefeitt ah nme ny (oth GARR Pema, Sees Le Ser ee ier te F 
Adventist bodies: Churches of God, Holiness.............. 5,872 
Advent Christian Church............. 26,258||General Eldership of the Churches of God 
Church of God (Oregon, Ill.).......... 4,163]| in North America—......-..-.....+- 30,820 
Church of God (Adventist)....... ge 1/250||Churches of the Living God: ‘ 
Life and Advent Union.............- 352|| Church of the Living God, Christian 
_ . Seventh-day Adventist Denomination.| 133,254 Workers for Fellowship............ 4,525 
Primitive Advent Christian Church. ... 53 Church of the Living God, “The Pillar 
African Orthodox Church.............. 1,952 and Ground of Truth”............. 4,838 
Amana Church Society ...............65 847||Churches of the New Jerusalem: 
American Ethical Union................ 2,659|| General Convention of the New Jeru- 
American Rescue Workers............-. 79 salem in the United States of America) 5,099 
Apostolic Overcoming Holy Church of God 86, General Church of the New Jerusalem . 865 
_ Assemblies of God, General Council..... 8,043 ||Congregational and Christian Churches.. 976,388 
Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Church. 3,100||Congregational Holiness Church,........ ry 
BRED MPC e emi triti Foe Mcdatbte ds o's 2,584||Disciples of Christ........0..24.0.2..4. 1,196,315 
Baptist bodies: Divine Science Church................¢ 4,085 
Northern Baptist Convention... 1,329,044||Eastern Orthodox Churches: 
Southern Baptist Convention. . 2,700,155|| Albanian Orthodox Church........... 3,137 
Negro Baptists.:.............. 3,782,464 American Holy. Orthodox Catholic 
American Baptist Association......... 115,022 Apostolic Eastern Church.......... 1,420 
Christian Unity Baptist Association... 18 Apostolic ppiecanet Church (The Holy 
Colored Primitive Baptists........... 43,897 Eastern Catholic and Apostolic Or- 
Duck River and Kindred Associations thodox Ghureb) 2.0 Sai. 3) 4 se eee 6,389 
ot Bey ists (Baptist Church of Christ) 7,951|} Bulgarian Orthodox Church.......... 
wree Will Baptiste... 2. ..0P. eho. 6,643|| Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic) .... 189,368 
Feneral Baptists..............00.00405 36,573}| Holy Orthodox Church in America, 
General Six Principie Baptists........ 294 (Eastern Catholic and Apostolic)... . 804 
Independent Baptist Church of America 129||: Roumahian Orthodox Church......... 15,090 
National Baptist Evangelical Life and Russian Orthodox Church............ 89,510 
Soul Saving Assembly of the United Serbian Orthodox Church............ 20,020 
States of America.........:......- ,3800}| Syrian Antiochian Orthodcx Church... 18,451 
Primitive Baptists. .......0.0. 08.65. 69,157 Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America 48 
Regular Baptists yee. cee cles 17,186) feriéside Churchs2 55-62 Sek, cee on 85 
General Association of Regular Baptist Evangelical and Reformed Church....... 723,877 
Churches in the United States of Bvangelical Church.) si). oat pe cael 212,446 
PAINGMCE A ede ks coeds inh 22,345||Evangelical Congregational Church...... 23,894 
Separate Baptists.................-. 5,287||Evangelistic associations: 
Seventh Day Baptists................ 6,698 Apostolie Christian Church (Nazarean) 1,663 
Seventh Day Baptists (German, 1728) 137|| Apostolic Christian Church 5,841 
Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Apostolic Faith Mission. . "288 
201 Christian Congregation. . 57 
Church of Daniel's Band. 122 
19,61 Church of God (Apostolie)........... 314 
27,00 Church of God as Organized by Christ. 361 
Hephzibah Faith Missionary Association’ 709 
Brethren Church (Progressive Dunkers) 30,636 Metropolitan Church Association...... ‘961 
aren vas the Brethren (Conservative isasre hye ped Bands of the World....... 222 
cee Sap See Vr Ee 2 51 issionary Church ocia’ be speed 
Church of God (New Dunkers)....... 9 Pillar of Fire Re Srarehela a ar any oe Aiea errs 
Old German Baptist Brethern (Old Halth "Tabernacles os sess. cece cineca "206 
Order WMunkers)a ek Geis dees des 3,589||Federated Churches.....)...:......05. 88,411 
' Brethren, Plymouth (8 bodies).......... 25,806}|Fire Baptized Holiness Church of the : 
Brethren, River: miericag. a. Ss. ei. ka Se Pee ee 1,973 
Old Order or Yorker Brethren........ 291||Free Christian Zion Chureh of Christ...” 1840 
Brethren in Christ. .5..6....6 0000501. 5,495) |Friends: ‘ ? 
United Zion’s Children............... 1,240 Friends'(Primitive): ....4.d40. case 14 
Buddhist Mission of North America... . . 14,388|| Orthodox Conservative Friends (Wil- 
Peepous woe: RLUTGRG fotan t's e's ody 2,57 Durkle). 3 vik eae a ven eee 3,351 
mathdolpnians , ... 6.8.3. vce sen 2\755|| Society of Friends (Hicksite) Se 14'630 
Christian and Missionary Alliance....... 32,145}|__ Socie' ft Friends (Orthodox)...-..... i 
Christian Nation Church............... 112||Ho tren Oninen Pek Sean haan 75088 
6,124 House of David. wie ‘Ghiawoh ct the SNe 167 
ouse 0 oly Church of the Livin; 
18,787 God, the Pillar and Ground of the Truth, 
7,379 House of Prayer for All People: ......: 200 
bah Soseus sue uke A Pace ica oe Ce ane 302 
urch 0 UM INSTON. 5 scien Weelee elas 
Churches of God: ndependent Churches................. 40 330 
Church of God 44,818]|Independent Negro Churches........... 133) 
International Church of the Foursquare 4 
56, OUT} (\Gospell 24S AU nein Coane ene 16,147 
1164 Teaiian bodies: v 
: eneral Council of the Italian Pen 
18,351 costal Assemblies of God......... ae 1,547 
saat | 
’ 567 
bio 4,641,184 
Church of the Nazarene,............... 136,227 a 
Church of Revelation................., 345 689 
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United States—Religious Census 


CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES IN U: S., 


1936 (Continued) 


. Member- 
Denomination ship, 1936 Denomination 
Church of Jesus Christ (Cutlerites).. 81 Reformed New Congregational Metho- 
dist Church 


Sane of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 


RUNNERS NNR alsa Bld Gnd oe ara wad 


Lutherans: 


American Lutheran Conference: 
American Lutheran Church......... 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana 

Synod of North America......... 
nar vomas 
Lutheran Vines 7 See eee 
United Danish Syungeiical Lutheran 

Church in America.............. 

Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Con- 

ference of North America: 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Other States... .. 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 

Wisconsin and Other States. ...... 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Synod 

of the United States of America. . 
Norwegian Synod of the’ American 

Evangelical Lutheran Church..... 
Negro Mission of the Synodical Con- 

a Oe eee oe & 

United Lutheran Church in America... 

Church of the Lutheran Brethren of 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica (Eielsen Syn 
—— =e Lutheran Church of 
Finnish Svangelical Lutheran Church 
of America, or Suomi Synod 
Finnish oan arte Suutheras National 
Churéh of America. ........-..5-.. 


in America 
Protestant Conference (Lutheran).. 
Independent Lutheran Congregations... 


LOS Tb eee 


Methodist 
Afri ee ee iat prise al Church. 
Methodist copal Zion| » 


_ Methodist Episcopal Church, South .. 
urch 


Mennonite bodies: 


Central Conference of Mennonites. ... . 
Church of God in Christ (Mennonite) 
Conference of the Defenseless Men- 
nonites of North America.......... 
Qe Mennonite Brethren Con- 
Plame 8 coke Amish Mennonite Church 
Conference of the Mennonite 
Church of North America.......... 
Hutterian Brethren, Mennoni 
Krimmer Mennonite Brueder- Gaeaas 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ. . 
Mennonite Brethren Church of North 
Sa ee ee 
Mennonite Church...............-.. 
Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde. ........-. 
Old Order Amish Mennonite Church. . 
Old Order Mennonite Church (Wisler). 
Reformed Mennonite Ps at 
cpaette Mennonite Church........... 
filiated Mennonite ongrametlons. 


Rincan 
Cc 


NEM OEP UO ond WN tk Ree nw = octobre bios 
Apostolic Methodist Church.......... 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.. 
Colored Methodist Protestant Chureh, 
Congregational Methodist Church 
baer Methodist Church of North Amer- 


Hi ess Methodist Church..... ..... 

one y African Methodist Epis- 
cop: 

Methodist Episcopal Church. . 


678,217|| Reformed Zion Union Apostolic Ghureh 
123 Union American Methodist Episcopal 


Church. 


93,470|| Wesleyan Methodist oe eae pai 
29 Church) of America.......... 
1,527 ||Moravian bodies: 


2,904 


499,899 
327,472 


New A Datoli CBUTE cab te seen 
516,400 i 


‘Old Ca 


47,140 American Catholic Ghusbh.. i. «cp enciee 
American Old Catholic Church (Incor- 
33,531 DOPRtEd).. sc es% aout sy bk+ok pour ee 
North American Old Roman Catholic 
OhurOh . t2.54 taxes bens ae eee 
Old Catholie Church in America... ... 
1,192,553 ||Pentecostal assemblies; 

ae Fire Baptized Holiness 
235,402 Curtis. 55 as teks aos ip Ae 

Chureh or God in Christ (Penecostal). . 
18,910}| Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ. 

International Pentecostal] Assemblies. . 

7,632|| Penetecostal Assemblies of the World . 


Pentecostal Church of God of America. | 

Pentecostal Church, Incorporated.. 

Calvary Pentecostal Church, Ineor- 
porated y 


8,985 
1,286,612 


2,066 Pentecostal Holiness Church. 
- ||Pilgrim Holiness Chure 
831)||Polish National 
APMOMBR 3 4,5 op07<d 0 Gh Se ene 
16,293)||Presbyterian b 
General Synod of the Associate Re-| 
21,466 formed Presbyterian Church........ 
Synod of the Associate Presbyterian 
6,157 Church of North America.......... 
Cea Cumberland Presbyterian 
1,808 CRUE gt aes) state's ab os ae 
Gaaiaeienn Presbyterian Church. 
pach Presbyterian Church in the United 
2,423 Presbyterian Church in the United 
1,053 States SMOTICR 55 5 Leix cine siamese 
Reformed Presbyterian Church 
8,434 North America, General Synod......, 
2,024 Orthodox Presbyterian Church........ 
*Synod of the Reto iad co) 


Chureb. of north America 
United os 


AMOMICAs 6.53512 late «Fes 8 
‘Protestant “Episcopal Church. . 
Reformed bodies: 

Christian Reformed Church.......... 
a eer Reformed Church in 


Reformed Episcopal CRUE, 3605) ieee 
Roman Catholie Church............... 
Salvation APMY: 646, os) 245/42 -s oe Oe { 
Scandinavian Evangelical bodies 
Norwegian and Danish ivpeicenieal 


1,822 Free Church Association of North 
1,044 Ameria). 62.1. adt5...0-2). 4 eee 
1 Evangelical Free Church of America. .. 


Of AATREPICA 4.6 Hs Bb oor ole os ee 

493,357 ||Schwenkfelders..............-2004% 
414,244 Botnet hae a6 Grea 's\ sieve « 0 tele etanee 
Generai ee of Spiritualists, ..... 
4,239|| National Spiritual Alliance of the 
31 United States of America ......... 
0 ve it UTChy...3).%5 1% 
8,293 Triumph Ges Church and Kingdom of 
God it Christ... - 2% /0/0:0 4 oslo eiesiele 
CSRS A ASEIIB ES ps0. ar< in 5 diggs guasarntoinie ead ¥ rial epee 


nited Brethren bodies 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ} 


1,064|| United Christian Church............. 
3,509,763 Church of the United Brethren in Christ 
2,061,683|| . . (Old Constitution) ................ 
148,288||United Holy, Church of America, Incor- 
1,449 POrave . 052 2h. at ba ere be Rai alaslernrs 


855 


Member- 
ship, 1936 


329 
5,035 
9/369 

22,017 


285 


5,330 
30,904 


1,880 
6,147 


1,333 
452 
14,985 
5,470 
1,348 
210 


16,070 
Roce 


1,046 
12,955 


63,366 
21,981 


308 


10,668 
49,975 


449,045 
1,797,927 


Wy oan 
4,710 


6,386 
170,967 


; 1,735,335 


107,993 


11,347 


69 
59,228 


713 | 
4,296 
9,681 


376,905 ~ 


856 


The Popes 


eee ee eee 
Chronological List of Popes 


Source: Annuario Pontificio 


Anti-Popes are inserted in boldface. (Anti- 


Popes were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders | 


to the papal throne.) The Popes who resided at 
Avignon are marked with (A,) c. = circa (about). 

The Pope’s temporal title now is: Sovereign of 
the State of Vatican City. Formerly it was, 


Date Date 
Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons. 
42 |St. Petrus 619 |Bonifacius V. 
67 |St. Linus 625 |Honorius L 
78 |St. Cletus 640 |Severinus 
90 |St. Clement I. 640 |Joannes IV 
100 |St. Anacletus 642 |Theodorus I, 
112 |St. Evaristus 649 |St. Martinus L 
121 |St. Alexander I. 655 |St. Eugenius I. 
132 |St. Sixtus I. 657 |St. Vitalianus 
142 |St. Telesphorus 672 |Deusdedit IT. 
154 |St. Hyginus 676 |Donus I. 
158 |St. Pius I. 678 |St. Agatho 
c167 |St. Anicetus 682 |St. Leo II. 
c175 |St. Soterus 684 |St. Benedictus II. 
e182 |St. Eleutherus 685 |Joannes V. 
193 |St. Victor I. 686 |Conon 
203 |St. Zephyrinus 687 |St. Sergius I. 
221 |St. Calixtus I. 701 |Joannes VI. 
227 |St. Urbanus I. 705 |Joannes VII. 
233 |St. Pontianus 708 |Sisinnius 
238 |St. Anterus 708 |Constantinus I. 
239 |St. Fabianus 715 |St. Gregorius II. 
253 |St. Cornelius 731 |St. Gregorius IIT. 
255 |St. Lucius I. 741 |St. Zacharius 
257 |St. Stephanus I. 752 |Stephanus IT. 
260 |St. Sixtus IT. 752 |St. Stephanus IIT. 
261 |St. Dionysius 757 \|St. Paulus I. 
272 |St. Felix I. 768 |Stephanus IV. 
275 |St. Eutychianus, 771 |Hadrianus I. 
283 |St. Caius 795 |St. Leo IIT. 
296 |St. Marcellinus 816 |St. Stephanus V. 
304 |St. Marcellus I. 817 |St. Paschalis I. 
309 |St. Eusebius 824 |Eugenius II. 
311 |St. Melchiades 827 |Valentinus 
314 |St. Sylvester I. 827 |Gregorius IV. 
337 |St. Marcus 844 |Sergius IL. 
341 |St. Julius I. 847 |St. Leo IV. 
352 |St. Liberius 855 |Benedictus ITT. 
363 |St. Felix II. 858 |St. Nicolaus I. 
367 |St. Damasus 867 |Hadrianus II, 
366 |Ursinus 872 |Joannes VIII. 
384 |St. Siricius 882 |Martinus II. 
399 |St. Anastasius I, 884 |St. Hadrianus IIT. 
402 |St. Innocentius I. 885 |Stephanus VI. 
417 |St. Zosimus 891 |Formosus ) 
418 |St. Bonifacius I. 896 |Bonifacius VI. 
423 |St. Celestinus I. 896 |Stephanus VIL. 
432 |St, Sixtus IIL. 897 |Romanus 
440 |St. Leo I. 898 |Theodorus IT. 
461 |St. Hilarus 898 |Joannes IX, 
468 |St. Simplicius 900 |Benedictus IV. 
483 |St. Felix III. 903 |Leo V. 
492 |St. Gelasius I. 903 |Christophorus 
496 |St. Anastasius IT. 904 |Sergius III. 
498 jSt. Symmachus 911 |Anastasius II. 
514 |St. Hormisdas 913 |Landonius 
523 {St. Joannes I. 915 |Joannes X. 
526 |St. Felix IV. 928 |Leo VI. 
530 |Bonifacius II. 929 |Stephanus VIII. 
532 |Joannes II. 931 |Joannes XI. 
535 |St. Agapetus I. 936 |Leo VII. 
536 |St. Silverius 939 |Stephanus IX. 
538 |Vigilius 942 |Martinus III. 
555 |Pelagius I. 946 | Agapetus II. 
560 |Joannes IIT. 956 |Joannes XII. 
574 |Benedictus I. 963 |Leo VIII. 
578 |Pelagius IL. 964 |Benedictus V. 
590 |St. Gregorius I. 965 |Joannes XIII, 
604 /Sabinianus 972 |Benedictus VI. 
607 |Bonifacius III. 973 |Donus II. 
608 |St. Bonifacius IV. 974 |Bonifacius VII. 
615 |St. Deusdedit I, 975 |Benedictus VII. 


Pius XII, is 6 feet 2 inches in height and weighs 
160 pounds. His black hair has grayed slightly; his 


- eyes are dark brown and his features patrician, 


with a prominent nose and firm’ mouth. He wears 
gold-rimmed spectacles. His father, Philip Pacelli, 
was a brilliant ecclesiastical lawyer and his brother, 
Francesco, represented the Vatican in conferences 
with Premier Mussolini which served to settle the 
ancient quarrel between the Papal State and the 
Ttalian Government. 

Cardinal Pacelli made his first visit (1934) to 
the Western Hemisphere, attending the Eucharistic 
Congress in Buenos Aires. ‘Two years later he 
came to the United States, and in a large cabin- 


Sovereign of the Temporal Domains of the Holy 
Roman Church. 

The Pope’s spiritual titles are: Vicar of Christ, 
Successor of St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, Archbishop 
and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, Primate 
of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pontiff 
of the Universal Church. 7 


Date Date 


Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope 


Innocentius WIL 


984 |Joannes XIV. 1352 
985 |Joannes XV. (A.) 
996 |Gregorius V. 1362 |Urbanus V.'(A.) 
997 |Joannes XVI. 1370 |Gregorius XI. (A.) 
999 |Sylvester II. 1378 |Urbanus V1. 
1003 |Joannes XVII. 1378 |Clement VII.(A.) 
1003 |Joannes XVILI. 1389 |Bonifacius IX. 
1009 |Sergius IV. 1394 |Benedictus XIII. 
1012 |Benedictus VIII. (A,) ‘ 
1024 |Joannes XIX. 1404 |Innocentius VIJ. 
1033 |Benedictus IX. 1406 |Gregorius XII. 
1044 |Gregorius VL 1409 |Alexander V. . 
1046 |Clement IL. 1410 |Joannes XXII. 
1048 |Damasus IL 1417 | Martinus V. 
1049 |St. Leo IX. 1424 |Clement VIII. 
1055 | Victor IT. 1431 |Eugenius IV, 
1057 |Stephanus X. 1440 |Felix V. 
1058 |Benedictus X. 1447 |Nicolaus V. 
1059 | Nicolaus IT. 1455 |Calixtus III. 
1061 |Honorius II. 1458 }Pius IT. 
1061 | Alexander Il. 1464 |Paulus IT, 
1073 |St. Gregorius VII.|| 1471 |Sixtus IV. 
1080 |Clement III. 1484 |Innocentius VIII 
1087 |Victor IIL 1492 |Alexander VI. 
1088 |Urbanus II. 1503 |Pius III. 
1099 |Paschalis II. 1503 |Julius IL. 
1118 |Gelasius II. 1513 |Teo X. 
1118 |Gregorius VIII. 1522 |Hadrianus VI. 
1119 |Calixtus IT. 1523 |Clement VII. 
1124 |Honorius IL. 1534 |Paulus IIT. 
1130 |Innocentius IT. 1550 |Julius III. 
1130 |Anacletus II. 1555 |Marcellus II. 
1138 |Victor IV. 1555 |Paulus IV. 
1143 |Celestinus Il. 1559 |Pius IV 
1144 |Lucius IT. 1566 |St. Pius V 
1145 |Bugenius IIL. 1572 |Gregorius XIII. 
1153 | Anastasius IV. 1585 |Sixtus V. 
1154 |Hadrianus IV. 1590 |Urbanus VII. 
1159 | Alexander III. 1590 |Gregorlus XIV. 
1159 |Victor V. 1591 |Innocentius IX. 
1164 |Paschalis III. 1592 |Clement VIIL 
1181 |Lueius IIT. 1605 |Leo XT. 
1185 |Urbanus ILI. 1605 |Paulus V. 
1187 |Gregorius VII. 1621 |Gregorius XV. 
1187 |Clement III. 1623 |Urbanus VIII. 
1191 |Celestinus I!. 1644 |Innocentius X. 
1198 |Innocentius IIL 1655 | Alexander VII. 
1216 |Honorilus IIL. 1667 |Clement IX. 
1227 |Gregorius IX. 1670 |Clement X. 
1241 |Celestinus IV. 1676 |Innocertius XL. 
1243 |Innocentius 1V. Alexander VIIT. 
1254 | Alexander 1V. 1691 |Innocentius XII. 
1261 |Urbanus 1V. | 1700 |Clement XI. 
1265 |Clement IV. 1721 |Innocentius XTI1. 
1271 |Gregorius X. 1724 |Benedictus XIII. 
1276 |Innocentius V. 1730 |Clement XII. 
1276 |Hadrianus V. 1740 |Benedictus XTV. 
1276 |Joannes XX. 1758 |Clement XIII. 
1277 | Nicolaus III. 1769 |Clement XIV. 
1281 | Martinus IV. 1775 |Pius VI. 
1285 |Honorius IV. 1800 |Pius VII. 
1288 |Nicolaus IV. 1823 |Leo XII. 
1294 |St. Celestinus V. 1829 |Pius VIII. 
1294 |Bonifacius VIII, 1831 |Gregofius XVI, 
1303 |Benedictus XI. 846 |Pius IX. 
1305 |Clement V. 1878 |Leo XIII. 
1316 |Joannes XXI. 1903 |Pius X. 
1328 |Nicholas V. 1914 |Benedictus XV. 
1334 |Benedictus XII, 1922 |Pius XI. 


Clement V1. (A.) 1939 ‘une ».658 


Plane made a 6,500 mile tour of this count: 
All the Popes have been Italian B23 
Clement VII ascended the cram ag aS waen, 
mporal power of the Pope, wh 7 
16,000 square miles until the Talgn OE ich re aed 
which was altogether extinguished by the Italian 
Government in 1871, was re-established by the 
Lateran Treaties of 1929, which created the State 
of Vatican City, including St. Peter’s Plazza. 


Pope Benedict (1914-1922) took an active part in. 


the efforts to bring to an end the Worl 

Pope Pius XII, who has passed most St ‘nis life ; 
Do European, Ciplon ae ae lifted his voice re- 
re pl coe anslating war strife into 


United States—Roman Catholic Statistics 857 


Roman Catholic Statistics for the United States 
: Source: Official Catholic Directory, copyrighted 1940 by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


Archdioceses, Archdioceses, 
Gamecataets Tay | Tenes (chridrentcuehoticl| Wares. | ler Gaur 
. a = s ren/|Catholic cariates- gy ches |Children| Cathol 
Apostolic ‘Total |Total} Attend. Pop. Apostolic Total Total | Attend. i ee 
Baltimore....... 1,297} 253) 50,542 384,710 ‘Lansing. a Sy 115 81 8,045 70,000 
Bostoh.... 2... 1,429; 375) 80,894 |1,044,359, Leavenworth..../. 322 127 9,468 $0'000 
Chicago. . ...| 1,836 422) 154,492 |1,400,000; Lincoln......... 142 139 2,681 36,815 
Cincinnati 636} 219] 36,316 | 250,000 |Little Rock... .. 141 125 5,992 33,374 
729; 220] 92,456 | 502,316)|/Manchester..... 235 125} 20,555 161,908 
342 234 14,787 127,272||Marquette..... . 120 137 6,133 88,764 
601 230 21,928 317,549||Mobile......... 177 121 7,128 55,493 
236 104 15,079 106,311)! Monterey-Fresno 119 89 3,116 124,183 
: 792 341 50,988 457,000/)Nashville...~... 86 62 5,553 41,000 
rat ‘ 663 217 67,583 645,000)) Natchez........ 93 lll 7,538 39,497 
New Orleans... . 402 242 32,545 330,000) Ogdensburg .... . 183 159 6,733 109,460 
New York...... 1,695 457 90,787 |1,000,000)/Okla. C. & Tulsa 164 158 8,113 63,700 
Philadelphia. .... 1,440 389] 110,900 852,000; Omaha,. 248 161 11,497 100,000 
Portland, Ore...| . 217 147 6,638 52,691| Owensbor 42 58 614 27,269 
POMS. 5S: 716} 339) 48,933 | 440,000) Paterson. 180 76 8,453 126,124 
\2 AD 11) ee 491 279 32,862 306,796) Peoria... .. 289 233 13,097 127,242 
San Antonio..... 255 208 9,884 195,326) Pittsburgh 782 448 77,403 661,826 
San Francisco... 725 225 21,880 430,000| Portland........ 261 187 23,950 198,828 
Santa Fe........ 1 367 8,715 165,454) |Providence. .... 417 143 27,467 346,423 
Albany 518 232 20,667 241,287)|Raleigh......... 101 101 2,732 9,598 
Alexandria... ... 65 4, 45,162)/Rapid City...... 109 195 2,091 42,631 
Altoona......... 215 133 11,171 117,395||Reno........... 30 29 234 12,602" 
Amarillo. ....... 52 63 1,366 22,065 [Richmond ere o 142 111 7,247 46,020 
Baker City...... 38 52 258 11,664) | Rochester. ...... 343 168 22,873 229,304 
_Belleville........ 163 134 10,331 74,275|'Rockford....... 198 104 7,787 61,000 
CaS 105 156 3,463 52,287 \Sacramento ear 101 108 2,890 75,000 
8 5 1,465 21,413)'Saginaw ........ 114 112 10,175 83,135 
987 320) 114,904 943,126/|St. Augustine. . . 133 102 7,187 65,767 
t 307 280 48,802 383,483! St. Cloud....... 229 138 8,894 82,100 
127) 110 7,602 112,477||St. Joseph...... 119 97 3,878 27,678 
97 85; 10,176 108,335) |Salt Lake....... 35 21 69 16,473 
57 1,622 11,849) |San Diego...... 136 126 3,216 140,983 
41 58 934 30/291, Savannah- 
790) 278 ,067 | 548,403|} Atlanta. . 82 53 3,282 2,486 
265) 158 19,621 142,409) Scranton... 429} 211) 23,002 357,119 
li 100 4,095 44,000)| Seattle......... 293 164 8,911 103,000 
115} 172 5,231 160,973) Sioux City...... 179 146 10,906 72, 
113 89 9,097 66,000)|Sioux Falls -.... 170| 178 6,362 , 70,334 
67 86 2,193 28,007||Spokane........ 103 98 2,675 30,547 
112} 135 5.878 46,350) |Springfield, 11... 253 164] - 10,827 88,823 
1 172} 126 1,391 58,749) |Springfield, 
286. 256 12,154 140,702 DO58,+ 6 6.455% 678 237 40,625 497,500 
139 94 5,410 41,072! '\Superior........ 101 150 4,869 64,275 
‘ 114 119 3,539 70,240 ||Syracuse........ 284 167 14,680 205,480 
r 112 162 2,631 120,161 | |Toledo +aa% 319 152 21,381 170,000 
a 242 17,249 141,359||Trenton 296 172 19,652 221,588 
, 252 116 13,884 189,028) |Tucson 78 100 3,21 100,000 . 
\ 139 178 2,563 66,7: Wheeling 122 143 6,445 70,7! 
' 431 185} 24,152 172,987 || Wichita. . . 164) 157 6,047 57,037 
ee 2 28 30,000) | Wilmington 8 6,017 34,590 
208; 175| 12,336 191,718)| Winona. ... 139 121 6,931 70, 
70 97 1,498 26,668 || Belmont Abbey... 20 6 148 686 
4 148} 156] 412,765 69,822/|Ukrainian Greek. 106 132 7,640 | 290,688 
> 77 135 1,565 32,000) |Pit. (Gk. Rite) .. 136 179 12,534 258,8' 
? 331) 242) 24,647 170,450)|V-A of Alaska... 26 44 470 12, 
4 ate — ‘ 4 nee Bele V-A of Haw. Isl. 67| 105 6,393 118,681 
we 111 — arane ap Totale.. a 24s 33,912|18,733|2,108,892 |21,403,136 
419 : ; ee 
u 210; 116 8,845 77,762 1089. .0\.6% 33,540/18,757|2,106,970 |21,406,507 
270; 227) 15,386 136,415 1030. > s¥s 5 26,925|18,166|2,248,571 |20,203,702 
d 145|_ 150] 11,482 | 240,000)} _ 1920..° 2 21,019)16,181/1,701,218 |17,785558 — 
Includes pupils in high schools. P - 
re ei ‘of the Gate in the tables, including population, dre for the archdioceses and dioceses named. 


The first 19 dioceses in the above list are arch- | dent priests. There are 202 seminaries with 17,087 


, oceses. ardinals students; 143 colleges for men and 683 academies 
RS ener ate Y in Philadelphia and | fCetris: 1,411 high-schools, with 480,483 pupils. 


ia Boston. ; A 
There are 7,597 parishes with schools; 303 orphan 
Archbishops, including the cardinals, number 22; | asylums with 33,624 inmate orphans; 171 homes for 
bishops, 124; secular clergy, 22,450; religious | the aged; 703 hospitals. 
clergy, 11,462. Of the Churches 13,132 have resi- Converts in the last year numbered 73,677. 


Peace on Earth——to Whom? 


J 
y 
} 
al ? \ 
v e on of the New Testament, pub- ; Earth, Good Will to Men,’’ thus, it is contended 
E - ined amates Se aN at Rheims ih 1582 | by some scholars, interpreting into ribs a ‘ 
gives the 14th verse of the 2nd chapter of the oes Neg acy ae fo oe good will, one — 
Ce eee ee act in terra pax hominibus | ,,O'per, Scholare translate the Gresk original oF 
i mean: ‘ ; 

bonae voluntalis,’’ which has been translated by: Sia aia ar tad be among the men of his 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth | good epee he “the ee which comes 

( of will.’’ of God's good pleasure is among men.”’ 

: Pethe Protes Stare wus James, version divides The Old Testament Latin Vulgate was first pub- 

the words into two phrases to read ‘‘Peace on! lished by the English College at Douay in 1609. 
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The Pope and College of Cardinals 
Ce eee ee SSS SS en iL 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington 


At the head of the Roman Catholic Church is 
the Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII, Eugenio Pacelli, 
born at Rome, March 2, 1876, 
April 2, 1899, consecrated bishop by Benedict XV, 
May 13, 1917, proclaimed cardinal, December. 16, 
1929, and Secretary of State, February 7, 1930; 
elected Pope. as successor of Pius XI, March 2, 1939; 
crowned March 12, 1939. 

The Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His eccle- 
siastical title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of 


— Rome and Vicar of Jesus Christ: Successor of St. 


ordained priest , 


Peter, Prince of the Apostles; Supreme Pontiff of 
the Universal Church; Patriarch of the West; 
Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Metropolitan of 
the Roman Province; Sovereign of the State of the 
Vatican City. : 

The College of Cardinals, when complete, is 
made up of 70 members, of whom 6 are Cardinal- 
Bishops, 50 are Cardinal-Priests, and 14 are 
Cardinal-Deacons. The College is the Senate of the 
Roman Church. The Cardinals advise the Pope and 
elect his successor. The Cardinal-Bishops take 
their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome. 


Recent archaeological discoveries in the Bible lands re-establish its 
Ae 1 ear’ 
temporaneous records of conditions as they existed in the days of the Pathatone and Moses 


Na- Year of | Year of 
Name Office or Dignity tionality | Birth Creat. 
~ Cardinal-Bishops— 
Gennaro Granito Pignatelli di 
Belmonte..............--|Bishon, of Ostia and Albano, Dean; Prefect 
of the Ceremonial Congregation... ....... Italian. .... 1851 1911 
Tommaso Pio Boggiani.. - .| Bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina; Chancellor 7 
of the Churehs iirc Go oa ee ai core eee aneen et Ttalian....| 1863 1916 
Enrico Gasparri..........-- Bishop of Velletri; Prefect.of the Supreme 
Tribunal of the Apostolic Signature...... Italian....| 1871 1925 
Francesco Marchetti-Selvag- 
Rees Craton patalevarsietst ace « aps.e Bishop of Frascati; Vicar General of Rome; 
i secretary of the Congregation of the Holy 5 
OMces: 2) se db Ackil eRe Soe aE .-|Italian.....{ 1871 1930 
GarlomSalottien Ao cc bi eet oe Bishop of Palestrina; Prefect of S. C. Rites. . *1933 
#nrico Sipilia 33. wk. es ee Bishop of Sabina and Poggio Mirteto....... 1935 
william O'Connell... Archbishop of B 
am O’Connell.........- rehbishop of Boston....... ........-....- American... 185: 
Alessio Ascalesi.......-.... Archbishop’ of Naples... os. s)c:60 sc ocd cacsioes Italian. ... ise8 ate 
Adolph Bertram............ Archbishop of Breslaul.............seeseee- German...| 1859 1919 
Michael Faulhaber.....:...|Archbishop of Munich and Freising......... German...} 1869 1921 
Dennis J. Dougherty........}Archbishop of Philadelphia............:... American..| 1865 1921 
Francisco Vidal y Barraquer .|Archbishop of Tarragona.................- Spanish...) 1868 1921’ 
fArchbishop of Cologne. ...........-.-e-0+- German 1871 1921 
Giovanni B. Nasalli-Rocea...j/Archbishop of Bologna................+.-- Italian. . 1872 1923 
Se eee .|Italian. .... ¢ 
Lorenzo Lauri........ Chief Penitentiary... Italian 5 ipee ieee 
Joseph Ernest Van Roe: Archbishop of Malines............ Belgian. 1874 1927 
Hiond Polish. 1881 1927 
Pedro Segura v Saen Spanisn....| 1880 1927 
Justinian Seredi.... ..|Arehbishop of Strigonia, Primate of Hungary}Hungarian.| 1884 1927 
Ildefonso Schuster... ......:| HT ie age atts « 6 3's MNES Italian.....| 1880 1929 
Emanuele Goncalves Cere. . -| Portugues 1888 1929 
a cia ieee aanine ay oper ne -. [Italian .... 874 1929 
‘Ose’ BCROLY eects vse wich chbishop of Armagh............ asicis.ow cs RPISM. s briels ‘ 
pereetiane Leme de Silveira Sia: nee won mis ents 
MGR a Malbist viecs, «1a wise s --..|Atrehbishop o: io de Janeiro........ ignores B nig 
Raffaele Cario Rossil........ Sec. of Consistorial Congregation........... alin t . lisse 1930 
Achilles Lienart............ Bishop.of. Lilley 245 2. Sees Se a ete eee French... 1884 30 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi..... eb oe ple hg aces for the Propaga- : 
on of the tt TS nono uincarr rica oar Italian....| 1872 19; 
Federico Tedeschini......... Datary of the Pope; archpriest of Saint Peter’ i 
Maurilio Fossatl. 2.202... Arenbishop of Turin i arheaie ithe pata are isve “Toss 
0 ‘0 lenueve......... c op’ of '‘Quebeoy. 5634 ie Ae us cd neieeas nad 
Elia della Costa............ Archbishop of Florence tone 1883 rt 
Theodore Innitzer . (Archbishop of Vienna... ./.5.05¢.c.dsccee es Austrian, 1875 1933 
Ignatius Gabriel Tappouni...| Patriarch of Antioch...................... Syrian. ..!: 1879 1935 
Francesco Marmaggi Prefect of the Congregation of the Council... .|Italian..... 1876 935 
; Luigh Maglione. .. Secretary of State of His Holiness ..{Italian.....] 1877 1935 
% Garlo Cremonesi. 2.0222 iiJie. ee cee Ua Italian..:.{| 1866 193, 
Henry Baudrillart sty French....| 1859 1935 
Emanuel Celestine Suhard...|Archbishop of Paris French....| 51874 ae 
Carlo Kaspar.............. Arenbishop of Praha. . .|Czechoslo- 35 
¥ akian. 1870 193. 
Giacomo Luigi Copello...... Archbishop of Buenos Aires.......... z ie 
Pietro Boetto............,. Archbishop of Genoa....................,.| Ital a isi igse 
Eugenio Tisserant.......... Secretary ot the 8. Oriental Congregation;} > =" bite 
President of the cal 
Adeodato G. Piazza......... Patriarch of Venice....... yinaeteeee Sh aks Toe et i Bee 1936 
iimncnouido Pellerrinettti ta) oc: s.leacc «ssc voles cieelasand acl oo ok oonacul tpatinn Gee 1876 ats 
Arthur Hinsley............. Archbishop of Westminister................|Bnglish...- 1937 
Giuseppe Pizzardo.......... Prefect of the S. Congregation of Seminaries a Dia es 
and. Universities fo atic tue sy see eines alian.. 1877 9 
Pierre Gerlier.............. Archbishop Of Lyons ss sca de lec aa, ae ench....| 1880 Toy 
x 
Pri Genne soettont 
amillo Caccia Dominionl...|... Pp akis.s Secusiave's Valen singe Sia iris & alee mistatwial ys ‘ 
Nicola Canali. .......... . -|President of the Commission for the Govern- piaban: ceshg tea 1935 
: y 1874 
Domenico Jorio.... 1935 
Vincenzo Puma aed 1935 
Federico Cattani-Amadori 874 1935 
Massimo Massimi 58 1935 
Giovanni Mercati. teak ieee 


it was 


books as historical con- 


al 


a 


stated in 1938 in New York City at the opening session of the Instit { 
utes of -B: ran 
Literatures by Prof. William F, Albright, Biblical authority of Johns Hopking Ualreamn imme 
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Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the United States 
Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington ’ 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States—Archbishop a Se Moe Cieognani, §.T.D., Ph.D., 


J.U.D. Auditor—Very 


Rey. Msgr. Egidio Vagnozzi, S.T.D., 
Leo Binz, S.T.D:, Ph.D. Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph M. McShea, S T.D., Ph.D 


J.C.D. Secretaries—Very Rev. Mser. 
- and Very Rev. Edward C. 


Daly, O.P., S.T.M. The office of the Apostolic Delegate is at No. 3339 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.,— 
Washington, D. C. xt 
ARCHDIOCESES 
See Archbishops Cons. See Ps Archbishops Cons 
Baltimore, Md...... Mithael J. Cufley........ 1914 | Newark, N. J....... Thomas J. Walsh......... 1919 
John MeMamara See lk . .1928 a > Thomas A. Boland (Aux.). .1940 
Boston, Mass.......W. O'Connell, Cardinal. , .1901 | New York. N. Y....F.J.Spellman............ 1932 
R. J. Cushing (Aux.).. 1939 Stephen J, Donohue (Aux.) 1934 
Bernard J. Sheil (Adm.)... .1928 J. F. A. McIntyre (Aux) , .1941 


Chicago, Tl........ Samuel A. Striteh......... oo 
Bernard J. Shiel (Aux.).. 
William D, O’Brien (Aux.). 1934 


Cincinnati, Ohio. ...John T. MeNicholas, O. P.1918 


George J. Rehring (Aux). . .1937 
Detroit, Mich...... Edward A. Mooney....... 926 
Stephen Woznicki (Aux.) ..1938 | 


Dubuaue. lows..... Francis J. L. Beckman. .. . 1924 | 


Philadelphia Pa....D. J. Dougherty, Cardinal. 1903 


Hugh L. Lamb (Aux.)..... 1936 
Portland, Ore.......Edward D. Howard....... 1926 
St. Louis, Mo...... John J. Glennon... 2.221. 1896 

George J, eee (Aux,). 140 
St. Paul. Minn......John G. Murra 


Los Angeles... .. ...John J. Cantwell......... 1917 | Sante Fe, N. M.... Rudolf 
Vouisvilie, Ky... “John A. Floersh. 22.00... 1928 | ei > lane ges (ines 1927 
waukee, us oses — Se Oe ashington, D. C..Michael J. 1SYs cata Siam 
New Orleans, La... Joseph F. Rummel... ; 2.21928 | “ Curley 1s 
DIOCESES 
See Bishops ns. See Bishops Cons 
Alaska............-.Joseph R. Sg 8. J...1917 | Manchester, N. H.. John B. Peterson OM is ir 1927 
ws. Bitagerald, 8. J. (Coad) ead Marquette, Mich... Joseph C. ee (rans). 1924 
Albany, N. Y.......Edmund F. Gibbons. ..... Monterey-Fresno .. . Philip G. Scher.......... 1933 
Alexandria, La.... ace F. Desmond....... 1933 Mobile, Ala........ Thomas “Polen. Pos 1927 
Altoona, Pa..... Ty GAUIUIBLS se Sas ose 1936 | Nashville, Tenn... . William L. Adrian.;.....- 1936 
Amarillo, Tex...... bert BE. Lucey... 1... .1934 | Natchez, ies wae -plgnaes O. Gerows. oeseae 1924 
Baker City, Ore ....J. F. MeGrath..........- 903 | Ogdensburg, N. Biss F. A. Monaghan.......... 936 
Belleville, 11......./Henry Althoff... 2.0. -.. 914 | Oklahoma, Okla... . Francis C. Kelley........ 21924 
Belmont Abbey. Ni. c. Vincent G. Taylor, Abbot..1925 | Omaha, Neb..... .. James H, Ryan..........1933 
Bismarck, N. D.... Vincent J. Ryan. o4 6% CEN ott 1940 Translated..... + olen sis LOO: 
boise, aang chile SUCHE ROMY. 3 ck ws Owensboro, Ky.....Francis R. Cotton........ 1938 
Brooklyn, N. Y.....Thos. E. Mollo: Paterson, N. J...... Thos. H. McLaughlin.....1935 
Raymond A Peoria, Ill... E 30 
(A@X.)> . +5 Pittsburgh. P; 
Buffalo, N. Y.. .John A. Duffy. 1933 | Ponce, P. R... 
on, Vt. Matthew Brady 1938 
Camden, N. J. B. J. Eustace. ... 1938 | Portland. Me..,.... 
Charleston, 8. Emmet M. Walsh 1927 | Providence, R. =e 
Cheyenne, Wyo.....P A. McGovern.......... 1912 | Raleigh, N. C 
Cleveland, Ohio.....Joseph Schrembs......... 1911 | Rapid a 8S. D....John J. Lawler..... 
= A. McFadden(Aux.) 1932 | Reno, Nev......... 3 
Columbus. Ohio... aed SS eee 1904 Bickwnond, Mae ccs Andrew J. Brennan 1920 
Concordia, Kan..... ee Nee ees 1938 Peter L. Ireton (Coad.)j. . .1935 
Corpus Christi, Tex. Tasneel B. Ledvina...... 21 | Rochester, N. Y.....James E. Kearney... si . .1932 
Marion G. Garriga (Co-ad) 1936 | Rockford, Ill......- Edward F. ohare ao «avn Oo 
arinescn. od ...Francis W. Howard.......1923 . Augustine, Fla. ssceepn. a gates »-..1940 
.John H. Peschges......+.. 1938 | St. Cloud, Minn..... J. F. Busch... a2 ete eee 910 
Sroeste Tex et ae ohn Joseph P. Lynch...... .---1911 | St. Joseph, Mo..... Charles Hi. a oon 1933 
Davenport, Iowa. . .H Roh Sacramento, Cal... .Robert J. Armstrong. . .1929 
Denver, Col.......- Saginaw, Mich..... Wm. F. ge oda abbas 938 
Moineés........ Salt Lake C., Utah. . Duane G. Hunt...........1937 
Duluth, Minn...... San Diego.......... Chas. F. nea ear aan 
El Paso, Tex.......A. J. Sch San Juan, P. R..... tae voids eee ete 
PIRES His bi." se v0 oo Savannah, Ga...... G. ‘O'Hara ( (eransiatea). 1936 
Fall River, Mass Scranton, Pa...... Fitiiam J. Hatey 245s ek 1925 
F: » N. Seattle, Wash. Gerald Shaugnnedl 1933 


Grand Island, Ne’ - . 
Grand Rapids, Mich Joseph G. Pinten 2 
Great Falls, Mont... William J. Condon........ 1939 
Green Bay, Wis.. . J] Paul P. Rhode........... 908 
Harrisburg, Pa..... George L, Leech.......... 1935 
Hartford, Conn.... Maurice F. McAuliffe... :/1926 
Henry J. Cee 1 (AUX). .1940 
Helena, Mont..... . pe ee Riel anae 
See. tephen emer eo i 
Tudisuapolis, Ind... .Joseph E. Ritter. ........1934 
Kansas ty Mo.. Drag ie ris Ast i pees Haters Ud 
ce La J.B. J cA ok ig (Aux). Bis 
f j Rais aoc d- 2. mard..... Shot 
ereyee. Mion. IT Jose a 11934 
Leavenworth, Kan. . Paul C. Schulte .1937 
Lincoln, Neb....... uis es ues 1930 
Little Rock. Ark... .John Morris ae 


PTs. Rietcherf(Ai 


Sioux City iowa. Edmond Heelan. 


Sioux Falls, S. D . William O. Brady .1939 
Spo .Charles White... 1924 
Springfield, IJ J. A. <ortitings yo, .1921 
=) . Thos. M. O'Leary.. . 1928 
Su ‘Theodore Reverman....-.1926 
Syracuse Walter A. Foery..........1937 
Toledo, Karl J Alter sic5% .Steetsise 1931 
Trenton, N. J......William A. Griffin........1938 
Tucson, AriZ....... D.. J: Gerekie.0v. ska 640 <e LORS: 
Wheeling. W. Va John J. Swint...... ‘ 923 
Wichita, Kan....... C. H. Winkelman....... 933 
Wilmington, Del....Edmond J. Fitamauties. . 11925 
Winona, ae i Tae pee M. Kelly..... +. 1926 
Military Vicar...... F. J. Amati. tvs twas 932 


Spe 1 
John F. O’Hara, Delegate... 1940 
Ruthenian diocese (1)Basil Takach (Pittsburgh).1922 - 
(2)Constantine Bonhachevsky 
(Philadelphia) ............ 1924 
John Buczko (Aux,)......+--08 | 


e doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is thus defined by the Catholic Dictionary— 


ithe Blessed Virgin Mary was p 


conception in the womb of her meiner. This 


reserved from the stain 
was a singular privilege and grace o 


nal sin in the first instant of her 
Ree f God, granted in. 


view ofethe merits of Jesus Christ. By her conception is meant not the act or part of her parents 


moment her soul was created and infused into her 


Tr 1 never stained by ori oes aM 3 
ee oe Se necauene on but. by eed 


d fustice. ‘She had at least the gTaces of the first Eve before the Fall, and 


went on that sin, 


- in it, nor the formation of he~ body, nor the woncep un ote of cee later in her own womb; from the 


from original sin and filled with 
yy the depraved emotions, | 
in a state_of origina al ‘sanctity, innocence 
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Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Most Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, Bishop of 
of Bishops, Rev. John H. Fitzgerald, 7301 Riage 


Alabama—Charles C. J. Carpenter, Birmingham. 
Alaska—Peter Trimble Rowe (miss.), Seattle, 
Wash.; John Boyd Bentley, Suffragan, Nenana, 
Alaska. ; 
Arizona—Walter Mitchell (miss.), Phoenix. 
Arkansas—R, Bland Mitchell, Little Rock. 
California—E. L. Parsons, San Francisco; Karl M. 
Block, Coadjutor, San Francisco. Sacramento: 
A. W. Noel Porter, Sacramento. Los Angeles: 
W. B. Stevens, Los Angeles; Robt. B. Gooden, 
Suffragan, Los Angeles. San Joaquin: Louis C 
Sanford, Fresno. 
Colorado—Fred Ingley, Denver. 
*“Connecticut—Frederick G. Budlong, Hartford. 
Dakota, North—D. H. Atwill (miss.), Fargo. 
Dakota, South—W. B. Roberts, Sioux Falls. 
Delaware—A. R. McKinstry, Wilmington. 
District of Columbia—James E. Freeman. 
Florida—F, A. Juhan, Jacksonville. 
Florida, South—John D. Wing, Winter Park. 
Georgia—Middleton S. Barnwell, Savannah. At- 
tanta: Henry J. Mikell, Atlanta. 
Idaho—Frederick B. Bartlett (miss.), Boise. 
Iinois—E. J. Randall, Suffragan, Chicago. Quincy: 
W. L. Essex, Peoria; John C. White, Springfield. 
Indiana—R. A. Kirchhoffer, Indianapolis. North- 
ern Indiana: Campbell Gray, Mishawaka. 
Iowa—Harry S. Longley, Davenport. 
Kansas—Goodrich R. Fenner, Topeka. Salina. 
Kentucky—Charles Clingman, Louisville. Lexing- 
ton: Henry P. A. Abbott, Lexington. 
Louisiana—John L. Jackson. 
Maine—Benjamin Brewster, Portland. 


Maryland—Edw. T. Helfenstein, Baltimore. Eas- 
ton: W. McClelland, Easton. 
Massachusetts—Henry K. Sherrill, Boston. Ray- 


mond A. Heron, Suffragan, Boston. Western: 

, William A. Lawrence, Springfield. 

Michigan—F,. W. Creighton, Detroit. 
(See Northern Michigan.) 
Whittmore, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota—Frank A. McElwain, Minneapolis; 
Stephen Edwards Keeler, Coadjutor, Minneapo- 
lis, Duluth; Benjamin T. Kemmerer, St. Cloud. 

Mississippi—Wm. Mercer Green, Jackson. 

Missouri— William Scarlett, St. Louis. West: Robert 
N. Spencer, Kansas City. 
Coadjutor, Helena. 

Montana—H. H. Daniels, Helena. 

Nebraska—Howard R. Brinker, Western; George A. 
Beecher (miss.), Hastings. 

Nevada—Thomas Jenkins (miss.), Reno. 

New Hampshire—John Thomson Dallas, Concord. 

New Jersey—Wallace J.Gardner, Trenton. Newark: 
Benjamin M. Washburn. Orange: Theodore R. 
Ludlow, Suffragan, Orange. 

New Mexico—F. B. Howden (miss.), Albuquerque. 

New York—Wm. T. Manning, New York City; 
Charles K. Gilbert, Suffragan, New York City. 
Central: Edward H. Coley, Utica. Malcolm BE. 
Peabody, Coadjutor, Utica. Western: Cameron 
J. Davis, Buffalo. Rochester: Bartel H. Rhein- 


Marquette: 
Western: L. B. 


RETIRED 
Julius W. Atwood, Washington, D. C.; Samuel 
G. Babcock, Marblehead, Mass.; Theodore T. Brat- 
ton, Jackson, Miss.; Chauncey B. Brewster, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Robert E. Campbell, St. Andrews, 
Tenn.; George W. Davenport, Auburndale, Mass. 
Edward T. Demby, Cleveland, Ohio; Frank Du- 
Moulin, Locust Valley, N. Y.; David L. Ferris, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Charles Fiske, Baltimore, Md.; 
Herbert H. H. Fox, Billings, Mont.; William L. 
Gravatt, Charleston, W. Va.; Robert L. Harris, 
San Diego, Calif.; Robert C. Jett, Roanoke, Va. 
Frederick F. Johnson, Newtown, Conn.; Irving 


Virginia, Presiding Bishop; Secretary of the House 
Boulevard, Brooklyn. 


heimer, Rochester. Albany: G. A. Oldham. Al- 
bany. Long Island: Ernest M. Stires, Garden 
City. Jonn I, B. Larned, Suffragan, Brooklyn. 

North Carolina—Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh. Hast 
Carolina: T, C. Darst, Wilmington. Western 
ertilok Carolina, Robert Emmet Gribbin, Ashe- 
ville. 

Ohio—Beverly D. Tucker, Jr., Cleveland. Southern: 
H. W. Hobson, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma—Thomas Casady, Oklahoma City. 


Oregon— Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. Eastern: . 


W. P. Remington (miss.), Pendleton. 
Pennsylvania—Francis M. Taitt, Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh: Alexander Mann, Pittsburgh. Bethle- 
hem: Frank W. Sterrett, Bethlehem. Harrisburg: 
MA 0 Brown, Harrisburg. Erie: John C. Ward, 
rie. 
Ehode Island—J. De W. Perry, Providence; G. G. 
Bennett, Suffragan, Providence. 


South Carolina—Albert S. Thomas, Charleston. 


Upper South Carolina: J. J. Gravatt, Columbia. © 


Tennessee—J. M. Maxon, Memphis; Edmund P. 
Dandridge, Coadjutor, Nashville. 

Texas—Clinton S. Quin, Houston. Dallas: H. T. 
Moore, Dallas. W. Texas: William T. Capers, 
San Antonio. No. Tex.: E. C. Seaman (miss.), 
Amarillo. 

Utah—Arthur W. Moulton (miss.), Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. 

Virginia—H. St. George Tucker, Richmond; F. D. 
Goodwin, Coadjutor, Richmond. Southern: 
William A. Brown, Norfolk. Southwestern: H. 
D. Phillips, Roanoke. 

West Virginia—Robert E. L. Strider, Wheeling. . 

Wisconsin—Benjamin F. P. Ivins, Milwaukee. 
Fond du Lac: Harwood Sturtevant, Fond du Lac. 
Eau Claire: Frank E. Wilson, Eau Claire. 


Washington—Olympia: S. Arthur Huston, Seattle: . 


Spokane: Edward M. Cross, (miss.), Spokane. 
Wyoming—Winfred H. Ziegler (miss.), Laramie. 
Africa—Liberia: Leopold Kroll, Theo. M. Gardiner 

(miss.), Suffragan, Cape Palmas. J 
Brazil—Southern: William M. M. Thomas (miss.), 

Rio Grande do Sul. : 
China—Shanghai: William P. Roberts (miss.). 


Hankow: Alfred A. Gilman, Wuchang; Anking: 


D. Trumbull Huntington (miss.), Wuhu, 

Haiti—H. R. Carson (miss.), Port au Prince. Spence 
Burton, Suffragan, Port au Prince. 

Panama Canal Zone—Harry Beal (miss.), Ancon. 

Cuba—Alexander H. Blankingship, Havana. 

Virgin Islands—C. B. Colmore, in charge. 

Dominican Republic—H. R. Carson in charge. 

Japan—North Kwanto, C: F. Reifsnider, Tokio. 
Shirley N. Nichols (miss.), Kyoto, Tohoku; Nor- 
man S. Binsted (miss.), Sendai. y 

Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Samuel H. Littell, 
(miss.), Honolulu. 

Mexico—Efrain Salinas (miss.), Mexico D, F, 

Philippines—Gouverneur F. Mosher (miss.), Ma- 
nila; Robert F. Wilner (suffr.), Manila. 

Puerto Rico—Chas. B. Colmore (miss.) San Juan. 


BISHOPS 


| P. Johnson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Paul Jones, Yel- 

low Springs, Ohio; William Lawrence, Boston, 
Mass.; Paul Matthews, Princeton, N. J.; Robert 
H. Mize, Salina, Kan.; William H. Moreland, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; James Craik Morris, New Orleans, 
La.; Herman Page, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Logan H. Roots, New York, N. Y.; Edwin W. 
Saphore, Syracuse, N. ¥.; Ernest V. Shayler, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Wilson R. Stearly, Montclair, N. J.; 
Arthur C, Thomson, Portsmouth, Va.; Theodore 
P. Thurston, San Diego, Calif.; Frank H. Touret, 
Tryon, N. C.; James R. Winchester, Chicago, Ill. 


The Apostles Creed 


The English form of the Apostles’ Creed, as now 
said in the Roman Catholic Church, is as follows: 

“T believe in God, the Father Almighty, Creator 
of heaven and earth. And in Jesus Christ, His only 
Son, our Lord; who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, was crucified, died, and was buried; 


He descended into hell; the third day He rose again _ 


from the dead; He ascended into heaven; sit’ 

the right hand of God the Father Alaenineioeee 
thence He shall come to judge the living and the 
dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost; the Holy 


the resurrectio 


Horpiyannes of sins; 
an Amen. 


life everlasting. 
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Bishops of The Methodist Church 


Source: Christian Advocate, Official Organ of the Methodist Church 


‘Badley, SS cag Thoburn Delhi, India Magee, J. Ralph 


fer, dames C.... 2.6... : oe 
Bae tes R.. : Bos fausies, © re ene ie eee : sain ‘Lichterfela Ww. 
pke, Udear...- 5... 20. i C 
ei be ne Setok: gorel. Gables, Fla. McConnell, a oe ..150 Fifth Ave. N.Y. City 
Cae tata B.. Higa as : Moore, Arthur J.......... Atlanta, Ga. 
‘Cus! Se au nn. Oxnam, G. Bromley...... Boston, Mass. “Ty 
Darlington, U. V. W...... Louisville, Ky. a 
Decell, J. Lloyd. ......... 1. Birmingham, Ala. Peele, eee Wess essen _-Richmona, Vai. 
Dobbs, Hoyt .......... 1! ‘Jackson, Miss. Pickett, J, Waskom.:1°!1! | Bombay, India 
Elphick, PLObert]o: .4%...k6oc Santiago, Chile Purcell, Clare <oee ee cn Cheeta 
Fitnt, Charles W........... Syracuse, N. Y. Richardson, Ernest G...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gattinoni, Juan E......... Buenos Aires, Atgen. Selecman, Seepage rT. EAE Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Hammaker, ie E...... Denver, Colo. 
Holt, Ivan Lee. . Dallas, Texas 


Jones, Robert E. Siw are te Columbus, Ohio ° 


Sern, Panl-B. i... ice. Nashville, Tenn, 
King, cote Bie... GERKK Atlanta, Ga. 


Singapore, S. S. 
.. .Washington, D. C. 
es MMOD TS sce ko. Indianapolis, Ind. 


RETIRED BISHOPS 


Smith, H. Lester. 


Shaw, A. P ti 
Smith, Angie Frank. 


Springer, John M_... 
Straughn, James H.. 


Waldorf, R.L........ 
Ward, Ralph A.......... 
Wade, Raymond J......... 
Watkins, William T....... 


. Des Moines, Iowa 


Baltimore, Md. 

oF Houston, Texas 

ae ot “Cincinnati, Ohio 
Baht Umtali, So. Rhodesia, 
Wefiies Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ceihin Chicago, Ill. 
Shanghai, China 
-Detroit, Mich. 
.Columbia, So. Car. 


rere og Py Aceeacr iton: pee Keensy, iF. Teves tessa. Miami, Fla. 
nderson Fre inter Park, Fla. 
hes. BES BD Scien Eicken clea De Land, Fla. 
Blake, a ae Coral Gables, Fla. ae Ba be 
LS Ot ee -Dallas, Texas ead, eee A Ein les ane Kansas City, Mo. 
hey w rte Mitchell, C. B............ Pasadena, Calif, 
Gancier Games, Jr : fete kage Miller, George A.. : San ure Calif, 
ir, Ww. M.. fen =» 1GG68 on. Ky. Moore, POR Me Getic allas, Texas 


Nicholson, Thomas....... 


.Mount Vernon, Iowa 
Leeeke New York City 


eid ASA Lucknow, India 


Du Bose, Horace M.. .. «Nashville, Tenn. 
5 1 + vobn. Ty, oss 
Gowdy, John ............ Pittston, Pa. pre peg 
Fray, Samuel el ROSS... Houston, Texas Cire a Lae 
Hughes, a Se a "Washington, D. C. 


The sie Conference, held in Kansas City, 
Mo. (April 26-May 10, 1930) created The Methodist 
Chureh ¢ out of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Pee Church South, and the 
‘Methodist Protestant Church. 


The first General Conference of The Methodist | 


Church. was held April 24, 1940, It was followed 
. by, six Jurisdictional Conferences. 
The headquarters of the organized activities of 


_The Methodist Church were located as follows— 


Registered Hospitals in the U. S. and Their Capacity, 1939 


Source: The American Medical Association 


Aver. 


Patients | 


Welch, Herbert ........... New York City 


Board of Missions and Church Extension, includ- 
ing Foreign, Home and Women’s Work, at 150 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 

Board of Temperance continues in ashi 
D. C.; Board of Education, Nashville, Tenn.; Boa: 
of Pensions, 740 Rush St., Chicago. This is also 
the headquarters of the new Board of Lay Activi- 
ties. 

Board of Hospitals and Homes, Columbus, O. 
Commission on Evangelism at Nashville, Tenn. 


Hos- Patients; Aver. 
States pitals Beds (admitted!) census 
53 6,219 56, eee 4,629 
250 54,73 477,927| 47.020 
126 15,942 122,311} 13,057 
72 10,932 97,009 7303 
354 89,071 731,594) 74,233 
25 8,3 3,54 6,702 
59 10,174 91,652: 8,678 
57 5,44 51,528 4,011 
6 15,717} 148,847 3,230 
329 36,851) 383,270 8,083 
4 3,791 1,729 2,709 

31 4,056 30,943 3,358 — 

110 21,459 161,453} 17,987 
112 18,403 161,054} 15,200 
1 10,807} 125,755 7,801 
22 31,848] 268,219] 26,224 
29 2,822 22,974 22’ 
6,226 | 1,195,026} 9,879,244) 996,483 
6,166 | 1,161,380) 9,421,075) 965,706 
6,128 | 1,124,548) 9,221,517) 944,436 
6,189 | 1,096,721| 8,646,885) 908,516 
6,246 | 1,075,139] 7,717,1 875,510 
6,334 | 1,048,101] 7,147,416} 830,098 
6,437 | 1,027,046] 7,037, 810,271 
6,562 | 1,014,354) 7,228,151) 808,445 
6,613 974,115| 7,155,976) 775,396 
,719 D, BOO) cbs = Section 763,382 
6,665 B07, 138i) \s Abeer 726, 766 
6,825 Hck OSA! so. cB. ec aehoed bole 
6,807 8) 88 Bhan eee 671,832 


itals, 1939, (beds in parenthe- 


—fed 338); s state, 523 (560,575); 
ome Ca i «isa, City, 320 (77,231); ‘City- 
gounty, 7 80,978): total. governmental—i,740 
(845 


men erent church, 


Non-governmental, 1,001 


partnership, 1,190 (29,879); corporate, 456 (26,496); 


(120,740) ; pa 56 1 203); corps. and assocs. 
1,783 (168, 562); total non-profit—2,840 (293,505). 
Non-governmental proprietary—individual- and 


total non-governmental—4, 486 (349,880). 
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Headquarters of Religious Denominations 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
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Adventists, Seventh-day—General Conference, 
President, J. L. McElhany; Secretary, E. D. 


Dick; Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 

American Evangelical Lutheran, Norwegian Synod 
of—President, Rev. H. Ingebritson, Lake Mills, 
Iowa; Secretary, Rev. Geo. O. Lillegard, 323 
Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 


American Lutheran Church—2018 Calumet Ave., | 


Chicago; President, Dr. Em. Poppen, 57 E. Main 
St., Columbus, O.; Secretary, Prof. E. J. Brau- 
lick, 814 Third Ave., N.W., Waverly, Iowa. 

American Lutheran Conference—President, Dr. 
E. BE. Ryden, 2310 12th St., Moline, Ill.; Secre- 
tary, Rev. Lawrence M. Stavig, 1304 St. Olaf 

. Ave., Northfield, Minn. - 

Apostolic Episcopal—9148 193d St., Hollis, L. I., 
N. . Bishop, Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Brooks; 
Vicar Gen. Very Rev. Charles W. Keller, Arch- 
presbyter; Chancellor, Very Rev. Harold F. Jar- 
vis, Archpresbyter; Secretary, William J. Har- 
riott; Rector of the St. John’s Society, Rt. Rev. 
Victor Alexander; Reader Superior and Bursar, 
Rey. Lawrence J. Ormsby; Knight Commander of 
the Order of St. James the Apostle, William J. 
Harriott; Superior of the Order of Deaconesses, 
Sister Adele M. Ormsby. 

Associate Presbyterian Church of North sg Ce 
Synod of—Washington, Iowa. Clerk, Reg. 
A. M. Malcolm, 210 South 2d St., Albia, Iowa. 

Baptist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., National — 
President, Rev. L. K. Williams, 3115 S. Park- 
way, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Rev. J. M. Nabrit, 
D.D., American Baptist Theological Seminary, 
White's Creek Pike, Nashville, Tenn. 


Baptist Convention, Northern—President, Hon. EB. 


Millington, Cadillac, Mich.; Corresponding 
Secretary, Rev. J. C. Hazen, Summit, J. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. Clarence M. Gallup, 
152 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; Treasurer, 
Harold J. Manson, 177 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
N.,Y. New York City offices, 152 Madison Ave. 

Baptist, Seventh Day, General Conference of— 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Hurley S. War- 
ren, 511 Centrak Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Baptist Convention, Southern—President, Dr. W. 
W. Hamilton, Baptist Bible Institute, New Or- 
leans, La. Secretary, Dr. Hight C. Moore, 161 
Highth Ave. No., Nashville, Tenn. A 

Baptists, Free, General Conference of—(United 
With the Northern Baptist Convention.) 

Christian, General Convention of Christian Church 
—Now united with the Congregational Churches; 
see Congregational and Christian Churches. 

Christian Reformed—Stated Clerk of Synod, Rev. 
Henry Beets, 737 Madison Ave., S. E., Grand 


Rapids, Mich. 

Chureh of Christ, Scientist—Christian Science 
Mother Church, The First Church of Chr‘st, 
Scientist, in Boston, President, Mrs. Margaret 

. Matters;.Clerk, Ezra W. Palmer; Administrative 
Board, The Christian Science Board of Direc- 


tors. Address, 107 Falmouth St., Boston, Mass. 


' Churches of God in- North America (General El- 


dership), Harrisburg, Pa. President, Rev. W. E. 
Turner, 312 Frazer St., Findlay, Ohio, Clerk, 
Rev. C._H. Lefever, 508 E. Main St., Roaring 
Spring, Pa. 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Mormon), Salt Lake, Utah. President, Heber 

. Grant. Counsellors, J. Reuben Clark, Jr. and 

David O. McKay. President of the Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles, Rudger Clawson. Presid- 
ing Bishop of the Church, Le Grande Richards. 
Secretary to the President, Joseph Anderson. 

Chureh of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
Reorganized — President, Frederick M. Smith, 
Secretary, O. W. Newton, Independence, Mo. 

Congregational and Christian Churches, General 
Council of—287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Modera- 
tor, Rev. Oscar E. Maurer; Minister, Rev. Doug- 
las Horton; Asst. Sec., Rev. Frederick L. Fag- 
ley, 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. The Board of 
Missions of the Congregational and Christian 
Churches, 287 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. City, 14 Bea- 
con St., Boston, Mass.; 19 So. La Salle St.; 
Chicago, Ill.; The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, 14 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass.; the Missions Council, 287 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y¥. City; Mid-West Regional Office, 19 
So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

Disciples of Christ, International Convention— 
Dr. H. B. McCormick, Lakewood Christian 
Church, Lakewood, Ohio; General Secretary, 
Graham Frank, Central Christian Church, Dal- 
las, Texas. (Residence address, 4711 Gaston Ave- 
ape: Dallas, Texas.) Affiliating Organizations; 

United Christian Missionary Society, Missions 


Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Pension Fund, P. O. 
Box 1635, Indianapolis, Ind. Board of Church 
Extension, Missions Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Board of Higher Education, Exec. Sec., Harlie 
L. Smith, Missions Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity, 
Central Christian Church, Anderson, Ind. Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries, 306 Insurance 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. National Benevolent 
Association, 1602 Landreth Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
German Evangelistic Society, Recording Secre- 
tary, Dean £5. Walker, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Christian Foundation, Secre- 
tary, F. D. Kershner, 908 Majestic Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. National City Christian Church 
Corp., R. H. Miller, care National City Christian 
Church, Thomas Circle, Washington, D. C. 

Evangelical Church, General Conference of the— 
President, Board of Bishops, Bishop J. S. Stamm, 
Evangelical Press Bldg., 3rd & Reily St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Secretary, Bishop G. E. Epp, 104 So. 
Ellsworth St., Naperville, Il. & : 

Evangelical Lutheran Church of America _(Eiel- 
sen’s Synod)—President, Rev. S. M. Stenby, 
Clear Lake, Ia.; Secretary, Rev. J. H. Stensether, 
3032 17th Ave., South Minneapolis, Minn. 

Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference’ of 
North America—President, Prof. L. Fuerbringer, 
D.D., 801 DeMun Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, 
Prof. George V. Schick, Ph.D., 801 DeMun Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. Evangelical Lutheran Augus- 
tana Synod in North America—President, Dr. 
P. O. Bersell, 415 Harvard St., S. E., Minneapolis, 
ay Secretary, Dr. N. J. W. Nelson, Balaton, 

nn. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, The, General 
Synod of—President, Rev. L. W. Goebel, D.D., 
LL.D., 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. Sec- 
retary, Rev. William E. Lampe, Ph.D., LL.D., 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. Treasurer, F. 
A. Keck, Evangelical Synod Bldg., 1720 Chou- 
teau Ave,, St. Louis, Mo. Board Centers: Schaff 
Building, 1505 Race St., Phaledlphia, Pa.; Evan- 
gelical Synod Bldg., 1720 Chouteau Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Evangelical Synod of North America—(All eccle- 
siastical functions now taken care of by the 
Evangelical and Reformed, Church.) 

Friends, Society of. Five Years’ Meeting—Sec- 
retary, Executive Committee, Walter C. Wood- 
ward, 101 So, 8th St., Richmond, Ind. Friends’ 
General Conference, Secretary, J. Barnard Wal- 
ton, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. American 
Friends Service Committee (a cooperative com- 
mittee of all Friends in America), Secretary, 
eae E. Pickett, 20 So. 12th St., Philadelphia, 


a. 

Friends’ General Conference of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends—Chairman, Arthur C. Jackson, 
317 North Chester Rd., Swarthmore, Pa.; Secre- 
tary, J. Barnard Walton, 1515 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Friends, The Religious Society of, of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity—Secretary, Edward W. Evans, 304 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

s, Union _of American— 

Cincinnati, Ohio; President, 

Goldman; Secretary, 


Hebrew Congregations, 
Merchants Bldg., 
Robert P. 
Zepin. 

Holy Orthodox Church in America—Primate, Most 
Rev. George Winslow Plummer; 
the Council of Bishops, Rt. Rev. 'Henry V. A, 
Parse; Secretary of the Metropolitan Synod 
(incorporated in 1936), Rt. Rev. Adrian ©, 
Grover; See House, 321 W. 101st St., N. Y. City. 

Jewish Congregations of America, Union of Ortho- 
dox. Rm. 1408, 305 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Nat'l Press., William Weiss; Exec. Dir. Leo 3 

thee papa ha PAL, 

utheran ree urch—President, Dr. T. .O. 
Burntvedt, Augsburg Seminary, Minnbanelie 
Minn. Secretary, Rev. Olaf Rogne, Augsburg 
Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lutheran in America, United—39 East 35th St., 
N. Y. City. President, Rev. F. H. Knubel: 
Secretaty, Rev. W. H. Greever; Treasurer, E. 
Clarence Miller. 

Lutheran Synod of New_York, United—39 E. 
eee aS pe Pheer sigs aoe) 

exler, D.D. ecretary, Rev. Paul C. Hy 
Ph. Treasurer, Charles H. Dahmer. 

ss World Convention—Executive Commit- 

ee. 


Rabbi George — 


President of. 


ee eee 


| 


ee ee ee ee 


——— Se 
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Methodist, The—Council of. Bishops:. President, 
eaten A. Frank Smith, Houston, Tex.; Vice+ 
President, Bishop Ernest G. Richardson, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Secretary, Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nan, 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. The 
Executive Committee: Bishops A. Frank Smith, 
Ernest_G. Richardson, G. Bromley Oxnamh, Wil- 
liam W. Peele, Adna W. Leonard. Secretary, 
The General Conference, Rev. Lud H. Estes, 1120 
Faxon Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Methodist pPpiscopal, African—Senior Bishop, 
Joseph S. Flipper, 488 Houston St., N. E. Atlanta, 

Ga. Secretary Bishops’ Council, Bishop John A. 

Gree, 1150 Washington Blvd., Kansas City, 
ansas. 


Methodist Episcopal, African Zion—Bishop, G. C. 
Clement, 1633 Jefferson St., Louisville, Ky. 


Moravian, Northern Province—President, Rev. S. 
H. Gapp, 69 W. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Vice-President (Eastern), Rey. F. P. Stocker, 
M.A., Bethlehem; (Western), Rev. Carl Mueller, 
Watertown, Wis. Secretary, The Rev. C. D. 
Kreider, Nazareth. Pa. 


Moravian, Southern Proyince—President, The Rt. 
Rev. J. Kenneth Pfohl, 459 So. Church Si., 
Winston-Salem, No. Car.; Vice-President, The 
Rey. Howard E. Rondthaler, Winston-Salem, 
No. Car. 


National Lutheran Council—President, Dr. E. B. 
Burgess, 73 Haldane St., Crafton, Pa.; Executive 
Director, Dr. Ralph A. Long, 39 E. 35th St., N. Y. 
City; Secretary, Dr. Peter Peterson, 411 Dickens 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Nazarene, Church of the—General Church Secre- 
tary, 2 vy. E. J. Fleming, 2923 Troost Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian or New Church), 
General Convention of—President, Rev. F. Sid- 
ney Mayer, 3812 Barrington Rd., Baltimore, 
Md.:. Recording Secretary, B. A. Whittemore, 
134 Bowdoin St., Boston, Ss.; Treasurer, Al- 
bert P. Carter, 511 Barristers Hall, Boston, Mass. 


tholic Church in America—The Most Rev. 
Oeishon Joseph Zielonko, D.D., 48 Charles St., 
South River, N. J.; The Most Rev. Bishop Anto- 
nio Rodriguez, D.D., New Bedford, Mass. 


teri: Church in the U._S.—Moderator, 
ed Pronk C. Brown, D.D., 407 So. Harwood 
St., Dallas, Texas; Stated Clerk and Treasurer, 
Rev. E. C. Scott, D.D., 1218 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas. . 


Church the U. S. A.—Stated 

rae. Ret, William Barrow Pugh, D.D., Na- 

tional Headquarters, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 

delphia, re The , ee gee: eae 

Boards are a itherspoon ea * 

Sante Pa.; National and Foreign Missions 
Boards at 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


yterian Church, Cumberland — Moderator, 
ee Keith T. Postlewaite, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Stated Clerk, General Traveling Secretary and 
Treasurer, Rev. D. W. Fooks, 117 8th Ave., So., 
Nashville, Tenn. President, Board Trustees of 
General Assembly, W. F. Chestnut, Bowling 


Green, Ky. 


Homer B. 
Principal 
805 


ted—Moderator, Rev. 
ha Grove City, Pa.; 
Milligan, D.D., LL.D., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Presbyterian, 
Henderson, D.D., 
Clerk, Rev. OF a. 
Taylor Ave., Avalon, 

Episcopal, National Council of—281 

rity ive N.Y. City. President, The Right 
Rev. Heni t. George cker, gg AC eget 

the hey. Pranklin J. Clark. The partments 
of Domestic Missions, Foreign Missions, beg Loa 
4ian Education, Social Relations, Finance, Pe 
motion, are located with the National Council. 

; Foreign Missionary Society of 

the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Brits 

tes of America (1821), 281 Fourth A ey 

N. Y. City. President, The Right Rev. Henry St. 

George exer, ‘D.D.; Secretary, the Rev. Frank- 

lin J. Clark. 

080 Broadway, 

\bbinical A America, 3 ag 


Ral Assembly of Americ: 
Xity. President, Rabbi Max Arzt, N. 
Big ie Pres, Rabbi Leon S. Lang, Phila- 


Domestic and 


“_—s os er * 
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delphia, Pa.; Treas., Rabbi Israel M. Goldman, 

8 hg RS oe een ae Rabbi Isador 
, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rec. Sec., 

Miller, Brooklyn, N. Y. ee ae 


Rabbis, Central Conference of America—President, 
Rabbi Emil W. Leipziger, 7624 St. Charles Ave., 
New Orleans, La.; Vice-President, Rabbi James 
G. Heller, Wise Center, Reading Rd. & N 
Crescent, Cincinnati, Ohio; Treasurer, Rabbi 
Harry S, Margolis, Holly and Avon Sts., St. 
Paul, Minn. Rec. Sec’y, Rabbi Isaa¢ BE. Marcu- 
Rats ieee aa acon, Ga.; Corr. Sec’y 

a i1dney L. Regner, Perkiomen Ave. 
13th St., Reading, Pa. mahi 


Rabbis of United States and Canada, Union of 
Orthodox—Broadway Central Hotel, 673 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City. Presidium: Rabbi I. Rosenberg, 


El, Silver, B. L. Leventhal: 
Seltzer. hal; Secretary, Rabbi L. 


Reformed Episcopal, General Council of the— 
Presiding Bishop, Frank V. C. Cloak, D.D., 43 
So. 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary, Bishop 


Howard D. Higgins, D.D., 31 5 
my len 7 E. 50th St., 


Reformed Church in America, General Synod of 
—N._Y. City offices, 156 Fifth Avenue, where 
all Boards meet. President, Rey. Edgar F, 
Romig, D.D., 390 West End Ave., N. Y. City.: 


Stated’ Clerk} Rev. John A. I h 
Ave., N> Y. City. 2 nehemy, 00 


- ‘J 

Reformed Presbyterian Church of North Amer 
Synod of the—Moderator, Rev. Samuel nance 
D.D., 206 So. 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Stated 


Clerk, James S. Tibby, 2 = 
EE og ibby, 209 Ninth Bt., Pitts. 


Reformed Presbyterian, General Synod of the 
A<sociate—Moderator, Rey. E. B. Hunte , EDs 
Sharon, So. Car.; Principal Clerk, C. 5. Wil- 
liams, D.D., Gastonia, No. Car. 


Salvation Army, The—General George L. Car- 
enter. National Secretary, Edward J. Parker 
ational Headquarters, 120-130 W. i4dth st. 
N . City. _ Territorial Commissioners an 
Headauarters—Eastern, Alexander M. Damon, 
120 W. 14th St., N. Y. City; Western, (Lt. Com- 
missioner) Donald McMillan, 115 Valencia St. 
San Francisco, Calif.; Central, Ernest I. Pug- 
mire, 719 No. State St., Chicago, Tll,; Southern, 
(Lt. Commissioner) Wm. C. Arnold, 54 Ellis St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Synagogue Council of America, 99 Central Park 
est, N. Y. City; President, Rabbi Edward L. 
Israel; Secretary, Benjamin Koenigsberg. 


Synagogue of America, United, 3080 Broadway, 
N. Y, City. President, Louis J. Moss, 32 Court 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Corr. Sec’y, Chas. I. Hoff- 
man, 624 High St., Newark, N. J. 


Unitarian—American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. President, Rev. Fred- 
erick May Eliot; Executive Vice-President, Rey. 
Everett Moore Baker; Secretary, Rev.’ Palfrey 
Perkins; Treasurer, Parker E. Marean. ‘ 


United Brethren in Christ, Church of the—Heaq- 
uarters, 1430 U. B. Building., Dayton, Ohio. 
ere are five active Bishops: H. H. Fout, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; A. R. Clippinger, Dayton, Ohio; 
G. D. Batdorf, Ree zane D. Warner, 
Pomona, Calif.; V. O. Weidler, nsas City, Mo, 
Chairman, Bishop H. H. Fout. Executive’ Sec- 
retary D. T. Gregory. 


Universalist—President, Hon. Louis Annin Ames, 
85 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. General Superinten- 


dent, Rey. Robert Cummins, S.T.D., 16 Beacon 
‘St., Boston, Mass. Secretary, Dr. John M 
Ratcliff, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Volunteers of America — Commander-in-Chief, 
Mrs. Ballington Booth; National Treasurer, Col. 
Alexander C. Wright; National Secretary, Col, 
Charles Brandon Booth. Headquarters, 34 West 
28th St., N. Y. City. 


Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or Church) of 
America—President, I. F. McLeister, Secretary, 
E, D. Carpenter, 330 BE. Onondaga St., Syracuse, 
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864 Foreign Countries—Nobel Prize Winners a 
The Alfred B. Nobel Prize Winners 
Year. Physics Chemistry Nous Literature » Peace 
: t Hoff |E. A. von Behring |R. F. A. Sully |H. Dunant (Swi.) — 
1901. Ww. Kk. “Rontgen(G.) J. H. van’ to) 5 peedhomme CR) (ik: Pasay CB) 
1902...)H. A. Lorentz (D.)|E. Fischer (G.) Sir Ronald Ross |Th. Mommsen (G.)/E. ‘Gee 
P. Zeeman (D.) (E.) A. Gopat (Swi.) 
1903../H. A. Becquerel |S. A. Arrhenius |N. R, Finsen (Dn.) |B. Bjornson (N.) |Sir_W. R. Cremer 
(F.), born Poland} (Swe.) (E 
iP, BY oe pe ' 
1904.. toes borne ah) Sir Wm. Ramsay |I. P. Paviny (R.) |F. Mistral (F.) Institute of Inter- 
J. Echegaray i national Law 
1905..|Ph. Lenard (G.) A. von Baeyer (G.) |R. Koch (G.) H. Sienkiewicz ( ip cere xa Sutt- 
1906. .|J. J. Thomson (E.)|H. Moissan (F.) Cc. ae ),8 re Naas G. Carducci (I.) Th. Roosevelt (A.) 
mon y Cajal (Sp 
1907../A. A, Michelson/E. Buchner (G.) Cc. a A. Laveran |R. Kipling (E.) A mies Moe ee 
A. 
1908, ./G. f Lippmann (F.)|E. Rutherford (E.) if Ehrlich (G.) R. Eucken (G.) K. ae Arnoldson 
Fe grec (Swe.) 
EG: F.), born F. Bajer (Dn.) 
Russia A. M. F. Beernaert 
1909. .|G. Mareoni (I1.) W. Ostwald (G.) Th. Kocher (Swi.)|Selma Lagerlof (B.) 
F. Braun (G.) (Swe.) pa de Constant 
1910. .jJ. an van der Waals/O. Wallach (G.) A. Kossel (G. ) P. Heyse (G.) ant 2 6808 Bureau 
ays 
1911 |W. Wien (G.) Marie Curie (F.), |A. Gullstrand(Swe.) M. Maeterlinck(B.)/T. M. C. Asser (D.) 
: born Poland A. H. Fried (Aus.) 
1912..;|Gustaf Daleniy. Grignard (F.) A. Carrel (A.), born}G. Hauptmann (G.)|Elihu Root (A.) 
. Swe.) P. Sabatier (F.) , France 
1913. .)H.. Kamerlingh- i 
Onnes (D.) A. Werner (Swi.) |C. Richet (F.) R. Tagore (Beng.) |H. LaFontaine (B.) 
1914. .|M. von Laue (G.) |T. W. ae R. Barany (Aus.) {Not awarded Not awarded 
1915.. hat ae ose (eS R. Willstatter (G.) |Not awarded Romain Rolland |Not awarded 
. L. Bragg (E. . 
1916. .|Not awarded Not awarded Not awarded pees yee Bulaen Not awarded 
stam (Swe. 
1917..|Prof. Charles G. |Not awarded Not awarded K. Gjellerup (Dn.) |International Red 
Barkla (E.) a opsonTaal Cross of Geneva 
1918..|M. Planck (G.) Prof. F. Haber (G.)|Not awarded Not awarded Not awarded 
1919..|J. Stark (G.) Not awarded Jules Bordet (B.) |CarlSpitteler (Swi.)|W'drow Wilson (A.) 
1920.. pee, Pulllaome Walther Nernst (G.)|A. Krogh (Dn.) Knut Hamsun (N.)|L. Bourgeois (F.) 
1921. .|Albert Einstein(G.)|Fred’k Soddy (E.) |Not awarded Anatole France (F.) ¥ wrs9 SEN ; 
1922..|Niels Bohr (Dn.) {F. W. Aston (E.) vy Nite E. &. ) J. Benavente (Sp.) |F. Nansen (N.) 
| eyerho 
1923..|R. A. Millikan (A.) |Fritz Pregl (Aus.) |F-. “a rea ae ats W. B. Yeats (Irish) |Not awarded 
; Moleod. (Can.) 
1924.. ares e Siegbahn|Not awarded W. Einthoven (D.) Wei 4 Rey-|Not awarded 
we. mont (P. 
1925. .|Jas. Franck (G.) es gt Not awarded cB Le (E.) |C. G. Dawes (A. 
Gust. Hertz (G.) G) A. Chamberlain 
1926..|Jean B. Perrin (F.)/T. dane Reead f Johan Fibiger (Dn.) sig Tak G,. Deledda ae Briand oon 
Stresem. G. 
1927.. are PAS He .)|Heinrich Wieland |J. Wagner Jauregg ‘ann Bergson (F.) Tisine Quidde( 

\ Hae Wilson} ‘(G.) (Aus.) Ferd. Buisson 
1928. .|O.W. ee n(E) Adolf, Windaus(G.)|Dr. Ch. Nicolle (F.)]Mrs. S. Undset (N.)|Not awarded 
1929..|Duc L. V. de Brog-|A. Harden (E.) ee — ie se (E.) Thomas Mann (G. 3 F. B. Kellogg (A.) 

lie (F.) & H. von Euler- 
1930. .|Chandrasekh: Gnelpin Swe], (Dy. rae me Sinclair Lewis (A 
qe andrasekhara orn Germany r. ar oe - cla W 
7] Venkata Raman [Hans Fischer (G.) | steiner (a), (A) ROR oderia ee 
ndia 
1931. .|Not awarded Carl Bosch (G.) & |Otto Warburg (G.) |Erik A. Karlfeldt |Dr.N.M.Butler(A. ) 
Friedr.Bergius(G.) Sea |Jane Addams (A.) 
1932, .|W. Heisenberg (G.) aS Langmuir Seta ee ea es, Not awarded 
: on (B.) ; 
1933..|P. A. M. Dirac (E.)|Not awarded Thos. it Na I 
dé rac ot aw os. H. organ jIvan Buni : 
mein ohkoce (A) rs: ae ore (F),| Norman Angell(B.) 
dinger (Aus.) 
1934. .| Not awarded H. C. Urey (A.) {G.R. iy eecackags ry Wes Luigi Pirandello (1.) Arthur Henderson 
’ P. Murphy(A’) & (E.). 
1935, .|James Chadwick | Frederick Joliot & [Han Bite aes N rd 
ae ck Jolio' ans mann aw: 
2 (E.) wie ied Curie) pe ‘ Aad te Carl von Ossletaky 
( 
1936. .|Carl D. Anderson |Peter J. W. Debye |Sir Henry H, Dale/Eugene O'Neill (A. 
| (A. (G)." born the| (®.) & Prof, Otto re) re Carlos §. Lamos 
Wey Bl, Hess Aus.)|___Netherlands wi (Aus.) 
1937... SAIC. 3: avis- eae N. Haworth Prot. Albert ay ogee M. du Gard vous Cecil o: 
rss P. Thomp-|Paul Karrer (Swi.) (Hung.) Susie ds). 
1938. . Enrico Fermi (1.) Richard Kyhn(G.)*|/Corneille Heymans|/Pearl Buck (Ads (Nansen Int y 
nternat x! 
(B.) born We of} Office for Refu- 
1939. , nparents| gges at Geneva 


Arherl 

H.O, Lawrence (A,)/A. Butenandt (G.)*,|Prof. Sree Do-|Eemil Sillanpan 
ony L, Ruzicka mag k (G.)* Finn.) 

wi. cd 


tw) 
NOTE—A., American; Arg., Argentine; Rett Austrian; B., Belgian; Beng., Bengalian; Re nd Cana- 


dian; 


nai Dutch; Dn., Danish; E., English; French; G., German; Hung., Hungarian; “Ttalian; 


N., Norwegian; P., Polish; R., "Russian; Sp., Baoan Swe., "Swedish; Swi., Swiss. *Dec! te 


sj cetieiaes pnt bhatt RE 


| 
; 
; 
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a eS 


SPORTING EVENTS OF 1940 AND RECORDS 


Cincinnati Reds Win World Series from Detroit, 4 Games to 3 


The Cincinnati Reds, champions of the National League, defeated the Detroit Tigers, champions of 
the American League, in the 1940 World Series by four games to three. William McKechnie, manager 
of the Reds, earned the distinction of becoming the first manager to win a world series with two clubs. 
Be National League victory also ended the five-year reign of the American League as world series. title 


y 


holders. The series also established a record in receipts, $1,321,817.84, including $100,000 for broadcast” 


rights. 
COMP@SITE BOX SCORE OF 1940 WORLD SERIES GAMES 


DETROIT TIGERS 


bat fldg 

8. ab. r. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sb. avg. po. a. e. te. avg 

2a BP 8 > B70 |) OB VSI) 260" 18 19 Pere 

ee 8. De Se OS) OT a Pe) N00" /. 7 Onn -000 

0) 0 20...0. 2. Or. .0. 0+ (O° 0 000: 8.0 Oo Oooeeenee 

ERS SPT BEE OO 7) Oe SOP 83) A850 SO 

72s. 3.76.6. 0° 07) 0" Be ° 0 40 6214-17" 20 "20! (az 

1 2, SHIA y 2 +2 Ll. 2-8 .0 »357 12. s0° GO) raercone 

026) 35 CO Oe fds 1 4 7. OO 2231 80t oot i eee 

225) 54.59.13 21° 0 1. 4-4. 0°1.360) 17 70 Davee 

4 we 2 8 16 Sk! 1 8.3 (0: 5683, 4 (80) Seaeeee 

4* 327.0) 8) Oy .0)*.0 0° 0 .<0 0 000 12 "3. arate 

613-82) > 0...) O 5-2-6 - 154) (23) °9) (Oe aonn 

BAG L te TOIT OO) 08 0-1 400. 2 oe bee 

2 ae 0550070 OF. 6 OO LT (0) 200". 0” he ana 

a) £ OF O'*0 Fe 20 0. 'O 02. Of .000.'%-0) -6 Gemweeen 

3 S48 On OO Or 500. O° 30» 10-000) 0) oo (Gea 

i- Ss GO @ 0 8 GO O 0 1° Q> .000. (0 far COL eee 

2 2 0 0.0 0. 0 OO. O09 .000 0 TD >0) Si arone 

id OF ' 6) 0. 6-0. O.) O.- 10), .000- TON) FO eon 

1. 0.0... 0 D0": 0 0 0 10-'O 000. 0° D_ Bh eae 

i @ 0.6.0. 0.'0..0. 10. 0 ©. «.006 0 WOO > ene 

PS Aes 228 28 56 8 9 3 4 30 30 O .246180 80 4 64 .985 

CINCINNATI REDS 

bat fidg. 

g. ab. vr. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sb. avg. po. a. e. te. ayg. 

ol See 7 a 6 @ 2. £,. 0 0.4... 2° 0O...:390' (So We Vo eee 
M. McCormick, cf... ... Tae Sh paw IS AS ENO OE L260 See ae 1 26 .962 
ee PREGV ES Se ES Hews eB eee 

. McCormick, Ib...... 7 28 5 - 

Ripple it 5 ee ee 7 fa SB. 7-12 . 240° te 4 2) 0.333.124) OO See 
JS, | B25) 0: CRE Oc) & a0. 0 Oe O20 408s 0 68 2 1.000 
OU. ee ee 6 az. 2 16 £6. 0--0" O 12 1. 383 26° 25 See eee 
Sk Yee a-d2 L686. 0 Dod 0 0 2: 0 8 0 O70 ;s0Ra 
a ee a; 4 FF £1.50 -°0, 0.0 F-10. 20007 Oe 
Lombardi, c 20S Oe Bee Dre. 0 . 2. | BO. Oy 8383 ry 4). oO) Done 
7 7.2 0 8&8 & 0 0 0 1°22 O .200 15 129) (38 \ 23 oe 

2b 2 12 @° - @10) O°. 8) 0>°0 0 £000 0 1D Beer 

4 28-3 (2 -0. 0.0 ..2 6 0, - 130 14. 17 oo 

$6.7 8 8.° Oro 8 OO 0. 2 0 000) 10. 5) DOR 

s 2, 0 6 0.8 0 OO 68 (1 -@ £000 0 1) \Ueeneerne. 

a 2.) Or 8. €.°0.* 0 0. O00 000: 0. 0. a2 

1 8 O° @ 0 8.0 0:50.50 0 .66¢ 0 (0) (OTe 

S FJ 2B 2 GS 1.0 1. OF 0. .286 (0-440 

r 2 2 6 0 O° 0° 0 -°O° 0 0 000: 0.1%) eae 

a: 8 © 6¢,.0-0 0 0 6,0. 0.00 ).6 Dee 

Erd) @e @ 02°C. 0+ 0 DO  I- D 00 6) Gate 

t 0,8 80.8. 0 0 0/0 ©8000 (0) O20 

tL @°.0* @-70 6-0-2 °0. 0.10 ©0000 >.0> 3 (Oar 

232. 22 56 78 14 OO 2 35 30 {4 2250 183, 66. (82575900 


*Pinch hitter. 


COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS i of 

A ee Ae Oe ot Be re ee 2) by Oh “Sy 2 ae 0—28 
pa BEANS eae a a 3 3.3 3 6 i 2 ¢ 38 
uns —Bartell 3, Campbell 5, Higgins 6, McCosky, Gehringer, Grecnberg 6, York 2, Ripple 6, 
Serer b taost 2, Werber 2, Myers 2, M. McCormick 2, Walters 2. i ek Genie 
Left on bases—Tigers 50, Reds 49. Double plays—Gehringer, Bartell and York; ee = = ne 4 
and York; Bartell, Gehringer and York; Gorsica, Tebbetts and York; Wilson and hse erber, Fae! 
and F. McCormick 3; Myers, F. McCormick and Baker; Joost, Myers and F. McCormick 2; Derringer, 
i ¥F. McCormick, Myers and F. a ccm Bacrifices Onto eee 
Goodm . Pitening recor ames won: | ; - 
fee a Berri ea Gaines crn Bing Trout 1, Derringer 1, ‘Turner 1, Thompson 1, Newsom 1. 


ff 
Rowe 1, Trout 1, Gorsica 4, Smith 3, Hutchinson 1, Walters 6, Derringer 10, ° 


ATTENDANCE AND RECEIPTS OF 1940 WORLD SERIES 


,842 | *Clubs’ and leagues’ share ..........-... $664,714.61 ~ 
ss I 1,201 817 84 The gross et amd for Be lees ne 

i 0.56 | achieve an all-time wor 2: ,321,= 
Satins coune ee fee 383.973.07 817.84, figures which include the $100.000 radio fee, 
pn See 


. 


866 © Sporting E pents— si 


eet 


Box Scores of Detroit Tigers and Cine Wn ae 
F FIRST GAME, CINCINNATI, O., OCT, 2. ATTENDANCE, 31, 793—GROSS RECEIPTS, 


ae DETROIT TIGERS ~ = ae 
A. hwy Ki : abl or. ho tbs, 2b« 8b: “bro bbalsow 6h sb. pom 
Bartell, ss.... 4 0 2 2 0 0 0 1 2 0 0 2 
. McCosky, cf 5 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 OF sy 
f Gehringer, 2D. 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 4 
_ Greenberg, If 5 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 4 
; Crcvlbawes. A Bo A NO ue Lay HO geet an eee a Oa 
Campbell, rf 3514 Se O01 ee tT Sore as 
___-Higgins, 3b ra ee 1 1d 10 sen0h 1, 01 Ou Ie a OO 
‘Sullivan, ¢ 13 8 ge QR - Oe. JOC. 0ue Os marlin e al ae OSes 
‘Newsom, p 4 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 t! 0 0 1 
BVotalerse isch ie. ses) 365. 7-0 a5) 20 > Bn Bio 1b er tee Omeees 
. : CINCINNATI REDS 
f ab. ir... Bh. th. 2b. 3b. hr Bb, so. «sh. sb. _po-wenas 
WN os. a 4 ot Le 2)47- TOs £0 Gs 01) (Oe On ee 
ethers 2 te AQ 2 eT) 99) =O 0 Oe Oe Oo: ee 
Ryde Goats ee 4504. 120 8. Soa SOF 260 Oe 02 0 a0 Saas 
ae a 30K OO) tO Det. Oe) 10a 0 ainGmnnn 
A Ui Wiese: ASST: Mea T9290) 0 0:0 08 170) = Oe 
2° 20°) OOF 0°04) (Om Oe 0- VOR Ope 
1 0.00, © 08 8 “50 Sy 0 Ors. AO Oca 
00 9 TN yt * OCs S08 Ons 0 0a Ones 
A 00 2 2h ee 701 O07 OF SONG ome 
4 04 Owe (O° 20. 1042 ON OF as 0) WO an Omura 
0.0. of (0-0. "0 YOR Oo 96 Oo) 0seomeme 
2 0. OV ONO. LOM Oe Oe EL> (0: 0-0 
Baas 5 ac 1A Oe tO E 04 SO FOS OR 08 Ot) (Oem 
PANN TS ofa hoc C10 OC ONG ONO 0 Oe OS ee 
Sol: AR aT 34 2 8-11 Be. 0.) 0 | es -4e Oe Oe 
- aBatted for Wilson in seventh, 
_ bBatted for Moore in eighth. ~ 
ae SCORE BY INNINGS ’ 
PELE OU ALOU oki ores fe nv ricoae + «kate a)ahs =o) aye = eR ible anal Vagc,s iO: 266 540" 0 Ol) 9 2 tO ean 
Fs) Cincinnati BiCHS SIC) ns RRA soa eee Os oe 5 aaa Pins) 0 - O°" 0" - tO eee 


‘J 

_ Runs batted in—Bartell 2, Campbell 2, Higgins 2, McCosky, Goodman, Ripple. 

: Earned runs—Tigers 7, Reds 2. 
___ Left on bases—Tigers 8, Reds 6. 


bes ae GAME, CINCINNATI, 0., OCT. 3. ATTENDANCE, 30,640—GROSS RECEIPTS, $145,4 
BS. fe > DETROIT TIGERS 


ab. vr. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po, 

ae fa 85 OS Ov 2 SOree Oa dea 0 Ona ee 

ees ev PK ee MR Me yew Wieser 
Ape 1 1. -O-) p00, (O° R Oks (ONE sO emnOmnE 

Qo20 eT 2 eet 0G) Oa al a OG ROt aCe 

One ID: 4.) *). WS? oes 4249" 00) O20 G20) 908% (Ol) ae) Ome en 
MrCamppelert.c.2.....¢ 0508. 4°90) 6 0 40> OF “OS Or (0 10h Oe eee 

/ TEIVS7 ai 8) Den nee Bi 0 a 2 a Oe 0). (0n Onn One 
een. 84 3° (08705, O 0 LON Os. 0% OY) ae 

Seat cet Lee.0e 20 > 02 Oh 2.088 0/” die witaee arene 

jeer. eee 20, 0T 0 2 O50 uO ae Ol One Ot eoE 
Pees ty 799.3) 135") se oteva 0 4 4: ld re Onna 
CINCINNATI REDS eS 

ab. r. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. 

ae 20 1 2 1 0 0 ager ( 

4F 0) 0) y0;\)) Ope 0 Se 0Le aOnmcr 0 0 i 3 

CT Fa 1 Ts Oss 059 0 Be'0-e OR. 0 Omen 

a eel 1 1. 0,5..07) 04790 450080) a Om 

Bie Sil 1 A Oe) 50 ae 8S Ont Oh One Ome 

A0° Be 2 gi 22704 0D OR Ocen0m Ont CON 

paren fe eel Ls 0:4 605 O50 -m 0. 210) Je OcemmED 

Ea re Ae 1° 0° 05 AO 0nk. 0 0) ROAD 

ee ee ee Py SUE 

33°05. 9 44). 2 OS ee to oe 

SCORE BY INNINGS 
Pen xis. MeN BEN ws cbrontdeadinc eons ae 2 0% 40°20) S0Ron 
Pree SAyS cae RIE a otis, Coat Sone NER 0!) 2) 2) (Seo mS 0 : 
ios patted in—Gehringer Greenber , Jo M “e 
ve Lene Hear ricco has g, Joost, Myers, Ripple 2, Werber. 


ee on bases—Tigers 3, Reds 5. Double play—Werber, Joost and M 
, Gorsica 1, Walters 4. Bases on balls—Off Rove 1, Walters 4. “pitchise punmetiees 
hits in 34 innings, Gorsica 0 runs, 1 hit in 424 innings. Losing pitcher—Rowe m 


i A. lh. te; B ti : 
cae via L), cote, eo allanfant (N. L.), first base; Basil (A. L.), second = alee (. L.), b 


& 


enry Is Newsom, father of Louis (Buck)) Newsom, 
ack in a Cincinnati hotel after watching his so: mite hie teare x dine Detroit gers, died. of 


me of the 1940 World Series. - ““Buck’’ petons, 
sheann Pa nine uck’’ remain ad with the club and pitched the fifth game, : 
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ree ee eee eee Pe en ee sR ee ee 


Box Scores of Detroit Tigers and Cincinnati Reds 
THIRD GAME, DETROIT, OCT. 4. ATTENDANCE, 52,877—GROSS RECEIPTS, 219,151 
CINCINNATI REDS 


ab. rr. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. 7 a. e. 
Age 3 4 1 3 4 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 > 3 0 
M. aa ale ag Ci ie RS 5 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 3 0 1 
dm. rf 4 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 it) 0 1 0 0 
4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 1 0 
4 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 ON ru 
3 0 1 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 
1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0, 0 0 0 2 0 0 
3 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 2 0 
4 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 0 
2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ‘| 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1) 0 0 0 0 ) 0 
1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 t) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
37 4 10 12 2 0 0 1 5 0 0 24 10 1 
DETROIT TIGERS 

ADs.) uke h. tbh. 2b. 3b.\ hr. bb. 60. ch. sb. po. a. e. 
a 4 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 3 0 
MecCosky, cf 4 1 2 3 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 0 0 
er, 4 9 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 i 4 0 
Greenberg, If 4 2 2 4 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 
York, 1b. 4 1 2 5 0 0 1 0 2 0 i) 8 0 0 
Campbell, s 2 3 4 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 4 ° 0 
gins, 4 1 2 6 1 0 1 0 1 0 0; ©o 3 1 
Tebbetts, c os 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 1 0 
OIE S20 4 cic cic ais secs 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 
OE Se ee ee 35 2; 4 dy pee 3 1 2 0 5 0 0. 2h.a 32 1 

aBatted for Moore in eighth. 

bBatted for Beggs in ninth. 
SCORE BY INNINGS ; 

NEE TERAR Es oo a ciel cly 55s sham Ad 8 «4 Spree se oes e 1° O78 0-0 20 SO 
Gre, Sik. Saneicln o «sie o lm wad oa oe x die pit wens ove 0. 0. 0. Dont” Ws A See 


Runs batted eying te 1 Raion a Goodman, Joost, York 2, Campbell, Higgins 3. 
Earned runs—Reds 3, 
Left on bases—Reds . Meats 4. Double ape legal Joost and F. McCormick; Meyers, a 
= and Baker. Struck out—By Turner 4, Beggs 1, Bridges 5. Base on balls Of Bridges 1 
tching summary—Off Turner 5 runs, 8 hits in 6 innings, "Moore 0 runs, 2 hits in 1, Beggs 2 runs, 3 
hits in ¢. pues pitcher—Turner. Umpires—Ballanfant (N. L.), petri Basil (A, L. yy first base; Klem 
(N. L.), second base; Ormsby (A. FH ), third base. Time of game—2:0 


FOURTH GAME, DETROIT, OCT. 5. ATTENDANCE, 54,093—GROSS RECEIPTS, $221,308 
r ‘ CINCINNATI REDS 


nm] oneoscococo?® 


4 ab. fr. h,. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. a. 
RIT ERIR TAD on « Sulsre's setae «> Se) .28 Sh Ps 0ne 4) 0. & 2). > Or, STOR NO reromeel 
M. McCormick, cf... 1222: Sp Lhe Bee Pak 0 SO 6 Of + - 2 0. ee 
TAT Lt a pee aes A 1. oO) a 0410" OO Ore 
F. McCormick, ib... --.--: BO ee he a D4 Or rOs- Oe “ONS SO abe ee 
Beetiiigle its. 2.22... at. .- a 5 @ 1 2 >) 0.20 6 #2 0.) D@ Soieeeeee 
Be Arnovich, If. ...0..-..-... 1 990.0) 2/00 OOS 0) 40+ Oar 
Se 5' 0 1 Term ie See bane 1) 00.6 ae 
Metitocst, 2h..2...-.0....05... 5 9 i i 9 0 8 eae: Q i 
ES: OS Ae as 
J : Tl ae eae A SO seOY SDI ND Ae. oO 1 0. , 0) emes 
4 Lo 28 eS 114 $14 9 3 @ oe 4) 2 |) DOR ere 
a DETROIT TIGERS : 
; abs 5. ihe. Sth: -2bo 3b. far. “bb. | -20.. ‘she ships a. e. 
£2690 YO 20 «0° 0 0005-24 10-9 0 See 
1 so oO Oo 0 0° 6. 0 .0° SO DRO Ome 
2 1 1 eee en oe ee Pe ee) 
4-030 0 10 oO 8 04,7, 000000. 04 5 OF eee 
4e@% Ta 2r1 @0')> 0 § 0 0). 0.10) 82 
O61 Oo O.0) 0 |G 2/2. 0 0 fF One 
A vest met 1.0 20 @ 0) (12) 00) FOR ae 
ee Be a Oo 1 as OF + 0 (0). OF ieee 
24 8 & OF) Oh 0 +O: 45084 120). 0.0) OR aoe 
1 @, avn. 0. 6 0 -0.*.0° 0 5 0ive Cee 
1 Ow 0 Oy Oe O°): 5 Of 1) 0. OVER 
1, 6) % Oe 0 > 0 ' OO Oo. 0 OO “COe opm 
OO.) 0.550 > O's 08,°¢@ 30.10) LO: Oe 
1 Or 0, S Or 0 + 0 0 0 & 0 Oreo 
Sige 2 Syl 8 ok 1°90 6 | 46 5 O27 epee 
- aBatted for Bartellin ninth. ~ P 
__‘bBatted for Mekain a sixth 
Beene ce Meee SCORE BY INNINGS 
sai TRE TE Sing oot ye i ne SO 8 2 0.21 1 0, Oe 
SRR AMMOR AREER ae As chee cet ae .cls aeciectve ee aetna 0 07 4, 0). 0° Oem: 
Runs batted in—M. gee a Goodman 2, Ripple, Greenberg, Higgins. 


aa eee Fo path ate Fei Pa a Yi igh ys pee TORE Caen 4040 
868 iy Lids: Events— a, (1940 
eg tsp ; Sal eee ae 


FIFTH GAME, DETROIT, oct. 6 ATTENDANCE, 555, 189—GROSS 8 RECEIPT $224,5 


ni aN 
CINCINNATI BEDS 2 i a 6 be Seated 
: ab. r. h. tb. 2b. 3b. .hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. a 
Werber, KOA ee tie ae abomnod 4 0 1 1 0 0 0 (0) 1 0 i : oF 
er oe) Of a ss brake eutte = 4 7 - 8 : : ; 7 ° 3a) 5 é 
Oda PLO tek. b ccavevenzr ’ f 
He yi a a freely ark as ‘f if ‘ 5 ! : id “4 . 9 ‘ 5 4 ; 
j BO DEG LE a5 bse aig co. 2 ot ans, ; a Ps 
* Wilson, Cree ath ris mite eee 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ; ~ ‘ 
DRAB GI, (G85 ols ofcscccerk cise ee 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 4 
Joost, 2b RRP ORY sc 5c east 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 0 0 2am Es 
INES GTSN SS ei tteg dacs Gane eosecss 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 FO) 
PAOMPSON, Ps .52 os 6. see 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 e x “* 
IVEGQORC RD late: isle sence ps on elk s 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 j 
BECO MR onriciss Fiatere 6/ekaly-> vs 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 o 
Vander Meer, p. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 oO” 4 
.bRiggs..-.... 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 (0) 0 oO 
PAIGE CHIN GS; Deas ais access ac e's 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0,1 
SEL OLAE eee xiii: ci. cae» 29.) 101 BONO PO OE 2 7s 0 e024 es 
iz DETROIT TIGERS ; 
ab. r. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. a. 
4 1 2 3 1 0 0 i O90 0 : 
3 2 2 2 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 35 0 
4 2 2 2 0 0 0 EE 0 0 0 2 4. 5 
5 2 3 6 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 oO 
4 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 7 0 
4 0 3 3 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 2 Oo 
2 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 1 0 0 1 3 
4 1 ef 1 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 il Oo 
4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Be OCAN eee crite ed it sem 34 8 13 17 1 0 1 10 4 1 0 27 8 
_ aBatted for Moore in fifth. 
eet for Vander Meer in eighth. 
SCORE BY INNINGS 
Cincinnati FRETS Saket ees cick > aeRO aEE rea te ns Gn sees OF (O:e'0 720% 20) 
Detroit SRO e ee rt cE Kinks: «a's im Gatele sic PROS eae =A oa eee 0: OCHS Hae 


pale Hon balla Gehringer and York. Struck out— 

s—Off Thompson 4, Moore 2, Vander Meer 
Passed ball—Wilson. Pitching heen 
Pcs 6 runs, 8 an in 31 i innings; Moore 1 run, ¥ na in 78 Vander ea 0 Me Ort in 


* ‘SIXTH GAME, CINCINNATI, OCT. 7. ATTENDANCE, , 9,481GROSS RECEIPTS, eee 
: DETROIT TIGERS 
6 2 3 


ab. r ) b. 'b. b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. a. 
PRR ae A iay<tyel ass 3 ) 2 3 1 0 0 0 0 0 i} 0 4 
BOT oar ttarete wins esi 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0: oe 0 
= eo Se SAE eee 0 0 OG 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
nteathokustoqen 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 if oO 
4 0 0 0 0 0 0 i) 0 0 0 Z253PE 
at coe Sd see oe 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 ois 1 0 0 2 o- 
PUD rer tates ita ots ah. F 1a 4 0 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10° SF 
oe eee eee 3 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 i) 0 2 0 
3 0 1 1 0 0 ®': 0 0 0 0 1 2 
3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 2 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0.4; Fa 
2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 5 
il 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
i) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 o 0 
Piste tala) clk \siw inst 31 0 5 6 1 0 0 2 2 0 0 24 
CINCINNATI REDS 
ab. r h. tbh. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. 
Det Eahk chs goth 5 1 2 3 1 0 0 0 0 0 ey 
Rat Ghee S, 3 t) 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 4. 
Cyst Sore 4 1 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 2° 
4 t)) iy 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 O 10% 
2 0 2 2 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 Zink 
3 1 1 1 0 0 ti) 1 1 0 0 4 
3 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 
4 i) 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 O40) Pie 
4 1 1 4 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 
5 GO EUaoaD? Gee 32 4 10. 14 1 0 1 5 4 REPO. > 2a 
atted for Gorsica in eighth. 
atted for Bartell in eighth. 
SCORE BY INNINGS 
eater ats cals syne Ye ds Jats wo hasta nae ee 0 0.710% £0 
Fic nia pis wha adic tenses o/b 0 OR ON as trae OR 2. (Oe 'O-e O80) 


batted in—Goodman, Ripple, Walters 2. 
d runs—Tigers 0, Reds 4 


on ae ea 6, Reds 11. Double plays—Joost, Myers and F. McCormick: 
". McCormick; F . McCormick, Myers and F. McCormick; Gorsica, Tebbetts and York, 
rsica Ef Hutchinson 1, Walters 2. Bases on balls—Off Gorsica 4 Lie ps ce ae Waiter 
ary—Off Rowe 2 runs, 4 hits in 44 inning; Gorsica 1 run, 5 hits in 636; Hutghingong 

g pitcher—Rowe. Umpires—Ormsby ei L.), plate; Beleens (NL st 
C ond base; Klem (N. L.), third base. Time of game—2; ¢ 
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Box Scores of Detroit Tigers and Cincinnati Reds 
SEVENTH GAME, CINCINNATI, OCT. 8. ATTENDANCE, 26,769—GROSS RECEIPTS, $120,794.75 


DETROIT TIGERS 


tb. 


2b. 


E ; a i: h. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. a 6 6e@ 
IGA Bos Px oe oe pn Soy Oy eAOe eh es Cee (0. 0 NO 
MAGOOSKY; Of 55) Sool a cs Brie Ons NOON! Oi tk ao Meet OF POLS: 3 3 0 
Gehringer, 2b.............; ape Ol ee elas OF ek ON Oh Oe 0: he Saha eee 
reenberg, Ifci...2........ 4 OF Ade SAD 80 G8 O perigee: 3 pales 1 o 0 
York, 1b.... Set Oe Ole, Ole O) | OLB 3 OO) Aiea ores 
Campbell, rf Saye et Oot Oy Ge Lee ie” | 0 (0 Le Oe 
iggins, 3b PRS SS 1! 0 Se 2Rise sO)” 0)! 40. oe 
Sullivan, c 3 i 1 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 6 0 0 
Newsom, p.. ae 1 1 Ps 30. = Oa harsto 1 RN Oo es 
“ie SE ae ane aaa a0 42 0h a OD id OF 0.250) 50 )- 0's: Oe ae 
Tra Be oe Te en ee a Pee oe ea ee vee 
CINCINNATI REDS 
ab. rh. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. bb. so. sh. sb. po. A. = es 
CS a ee 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 3 1 
M. McCormick, ef... 22227. 0. Pee On vate Sercer een Wega me rif WE ele Syl G, 
RS Se ee a se ee A ee SS) ns 8 
F. McCormick, 1b......... 4 1 1 2 1 O° @ 90 9-0)" 0) (AO oa 
[CLOTS Sane eae 3 1 1 2 1 0 0 Oo 1 0. OF x 6°50 
TTT 2 aS aa 2 ET ERY Ea ne Bee tee Ar 1 1 ee roe bs) 
Joost, 2b Bee Ot Deal Oy Oo 8! S40 a Pah gies 1 0 
aLombardi................ OF 3.0 (OV ae rete 1 0. 0 0%) ORT Rrans, 
la SS Sa ae ee O° -8 0° *0). O00 © 05:0) 2 Or" One RU 
POIBERBO RAS CE to wc ck w+ se S10 8 1 1 OO §6©= 0°°0°-.0. {Oy \SsueeeeD 
Derringer, p..... ......... B48. 0.8 0... 0.)> GO). 8-0 200 PO eee 1 e0 
sith te a Sed FS Pe tGi oe PS 18 Oh oe Ge eo pee yaw jy Gt 
aBatted for Joost in seventh. bBatted for Newsom in ninth. 
SCORE BY INNINGS 
Detroit Tigers....... eae tn hapip F. a ee =o ee ~ 0°00" 2 (0. 0 —e Woes 
SESE SR ape pe tae ae PL 0. 0-0. 0510" JON ro ees 


Runs batted in—Ripple, Myers. Earned runs—Tigers 0, Reds 2. 
Left on bases—Tigers 8, Reds 5. Double play—Gehringer, Bartell and York. Struck out—By Newsom 


6, Derringer 1. Bases on balls—Off Newsom 1, Derringer 3. Umpires—Ballanfant (N. L.), Ste Basil » 


(A. L.), first base; Klem (N. L.), second base; Ormsby (A. L.), third base. Time of game—1:47. 


Composite Pitching Record of 1940 World Series 


CINCINNATI REDS 


&. cg. ip. 
2,2 18 
2 19% 
ed ee 
1 0 3% 
3 0 8% 
eT Ws 
re? Ve 
ROY. 45 
ee ee | 


et ee DOE DOG * 
ScooosowH' 
~ 
- 
BN 


h, r. er. bb. so. wp. hb. w. 1. pct. era 
8. 3.3 6 ' 6: 0 0 °2. °@ qlee ens 
Be eS, oe EO, A OD 9 a); eee 667 3.26 
ae & "2 OF PO See 000 =—7.59 
te hs td 3S Oh Oe RE 000 13.50 
Pe Te A WT ee 000 863.2 
o 0.8 (0.2 OO. 0 0 VO ere 
3 2.2 0 .1 *O. 0 (0-07) 200eminge 
2 0 0 3 2 0 0 0 O 000 0.00 
2 1F iL) +) -0% 2, 0-0 FO.) etna 
h. r. er. bb. so. wp. hb. w. I. pet. era. 
|: a eee ee) | is es es 
18. .4 (4. 4) 17" 0, 0." 2 > 2s eee 
12, 9 7 ol "1 OOD 2) eee 
Bie 2 PP AE OF OO OB pe etar ae 
6 PS pie ED OY Oat 000 = =—0..79 
hod. D.. BOF OF. 0 DOO Seema 
4- 1° I+ '@# “Ll ..0° 070, 6ea eee 
Led al? 38 a YO. 20. mae 


Records Established and Tied in 1940 World Series 


Total receipts—$1,321,817.84 (new record). far 
“ ld series victories by a manager 
different clubs—-McKechnie, with the Pirates of 
1925 and the Reds of 1940.’ be : 
ight games won by the same league— 
ied by Detroit with victory in the first game 
(Yankees won final game in 1937 and eight straight 
in 1938 and 1939). ae 
as world series umpire— am 
“ta ational League, eighteen years (breaks 
own record). ’ 
Assists for third baseman, one game—Pinky Hig- 
gins, Detroit, nine in fourth game (new record). 


Also ties record of assists for any infielder in 2 
single game. 

Total chances for third baseman, one game— 
Higgins, ten in fourth game (new record). 

Total chances for third baseman in seven-game 
series—Higgins, thirty-four (thirty assists, four 
putouts) (new record). 

Most bases on balls, one club, one game—Detroit, 
ten in third game (new record). 

Fewest stolen bases, both clubs, in a series—Cin- 
cinnati, one (Jimmy Wilson), seventh game (new 
record). 

Fewest stolen bases, one club, in a series—De- 
troit, none. (Ties record held by several clubs.) 


Pitched Ball Travels 139 Feet a Second 


Donald, a member of the pitching staff of 

the New York Yankees, threw a baseball (Aug. ee 
1939) in the Cleveland, O., Stadium at the rate 0 
139 fect a second, or 94.7 miles an hour. Donald's 
throw was the fastest ever recorded on the speed 


meter owned by the Cleveland Indians. The pre-- 


vious record was held by Dee Miles, of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics, of 136 feet a second. Christy 
Mathewson was clocked at 134 feet a second by a 
ballistics measuring device in Bridgeport, Conn. 


{ 


870 . Sorin Events—World Series Redeye 
How Players Shared World sree Money 


’ 


; Winnin Losing Win Losin; 
Yr. | G.|Players’ Mi hare Players’ Share|] Yr. |G. Players’ - rer vel Players’ 
1929 | 5 !Phila, . .$6,003|Chicago...... $4,002 1935. 
1930 | 6 |Philadelp hia. 83 "038|Cardinals. .... 3,536 || 1936 
: 1931 Cardinals fs .. 2,989]| 1937 
7 1932 Yankees...... 5,010|Cubs - .- 4,244] 1938 
1933 | 5 |Giants....... 4,5) .- 3,321]| 1939 
“i 1934 Cardinals..... 5, 7941 "I@ers< ven ee 74, "313111940 


BASEBALL WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS—1903-1940 
Yr. | Winners Won Losers Won|| Yr. Winners Won Losers 

1903 |Boston,A.L...| 5 |Pittsb’gh,N.L..}| 3 4 0 

1904 |N. Y., N. L. rejfused L. 4 2 

: 1905 |N.Y.,N.L.... | -4 1 4 3 

 -., 1906,|Chicago, A. L 4 2 1925 |Pittsb’gh, 4 no 

a 907" |Chicago, N. 1 4 0 || 1926 |St. Louis, 4 3 

1908 |Chicago, N. L. 4 1 1927 |N. Y., A 4 0 
/ 1909 Pittsb' rh a head: 3 1928 Y¥.,A. 4 oe 
: 1910 |Phila., A.L....) 4 1 1929 |Phila., A. 4 Dae 
. 1911 |Phila., A. L. 4 2 1930 |Phila., A. 4 » ae 
=e 1912 |Boston, A. Bele 3 1931 |St. Louis, 4 cy 

ot 1913 |Phila., Ao ee ee! 1 1932 |N. Y., A. 4 0 
- 1914 |Boston,N.L...| 4 ) 1933 IN. Y.,N 4 i 
1915 |Boston, A.L...| 4 1 1934 |St. Louis, N..L..}| 4 Sa 

1916 |Boston,A.L...| 4 1 1935 |Detroit,A.L...| 4 7) 

eye Chicago, TS Ops 4 |N. Y., N. 2 1936 |N. Y.,A.L...- 4 2 

1918 |Boston, A. L.. 4 jChicago,N.L...| 2 19387 |N.Y.,A.L.. 4 is 

1919 |{Cincin., N. L. 5 |Chicago,A.L...} 3 1938 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 ve an 

1920 |Clevel'd, A. L 5 |B’klyn, N.L....| 2 1939 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 a oz 
1921 |N. Y.,N 5 aa 0S Bap Gs a fr 1940 |Cine., N. L... 4 |Detroit, A. L...| 3° 


WORLD SERIES RECEIPTS AND ATTENDANCE SINCE 1921 
G |Atten. |; Recpts. || Yr. Clubs G |Atten. 


F 8 269,976) $900,233/|1931|st. Louis, N.L—Phila., A. 7/2 i 
Me 5,947| 605,475 ONL Altatoogl®  7aga77 
-| 81307'430|1,003°815 


 1926/St. L.; N- _Y., A. L..| 7]328,051|1;207,864 


4)201,105} 783,217 
(1928/N.¥.,A. L.cSt. Louis, N.L. 
1929/Phil., A. L.-Chic., N. L.. 10 
1930|Phila., A. L.-St. Louis, N.L.! 61211,619 953,772 


*Does not include $100,000 broadcast rights. 


Little World Series of 1940 


; First game, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 2. Attendance, Fourth game, Newark, N. J. 
is 7,100—Receipts, $5,791.48. R H §£| ance, 12,615. Receipts, $9,140. yes 6. oe 


_ Newark ..... pe tSOl0) 2410 151=-10) 15 di oulgyilles ss sce ae 0 4 
Louisville » ..000010011—3 6 2|Newark ....” tte tenes 8 1 


‘Batteries—Washburn and Padden; Pressnell Sattertes wes (4), P 
24), Hollingsworth (315), Schaffer (1) and Lacy. ressnell (2), Shaffer 
Hoshi pitcher, Pressnell. piahe: paren: Horowy: end) Pedda ae 
Second game, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 3. Attend- 
oe 6,024—Receipts, $4,609.28. 8, a eee: IN: J. Oct. 7. Attendance, 
Louis Oa ae ake Louisville ........... 011110020—6 9 
eee ey and Padden; Weaver and Batt erfes® Rea 3 ee ae 2 Cw 
ty rae shburn 
ow Gettel (13 
a, units game, Loulgville, K., Oct. 4. Attendanee, | burn. (1%) and Padden. Losing pitcher, W. 
i eceipts, : ‘ 
5 0100111004 Sixth game, Newark, N. J., Oct. 9. Attendance, 
100000004-5 11 3| 4272. Receipts, $3,230.86. bea = 


‘Batteries—Peek (8), Branch (pitched to Bouisyille, o- .. as 000100000 i” 

if ees eG A ; caitehed to a Newark ....-..-..... 00010131 x— é 10 4 

; r agner ughson and Lewis. Win- Batteries— y : 
ing pitcher, Hughson. Losing pitcher, Branch. Peek aa Paden “ {Qing Sieh aaa 


Newark won the series four games to two. The/ the Newark te: r Oi 
eto oh bees a ., BAF abe hans less — and 16 aye? eeelved $370, plus, $240. playont 

e series. The Louisville players received a 
$5,113.60; the share of each club $7,056. 13; the mately $240 peg 
Hae fund $14, 864. 82. ane winners’ share was tion a salarndar ae pore ys heen 


oe Pee eat Games Played in the Major, Leagues 


NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston, May 1, 1920 


Brooklyn Q00010000000000000 
fi Gack called on account of darkness after 3 hours and $0 min t a plays y y ° ° ° a8 
_ Batteries—Cadore and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy. melt es 


aa i AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Boston, Sept. 1, 1906 
eee accpiis Rew bina Was sens au Ndratecieeiiefate,» 10000000000000000 
MEERUT ois Ws nla Ie sabe 6:0. 5 bop os. vials tGtaieie wie uel 00000100000000000 


Time of game 4 hours 47 minutes 
 Batteries—Coombs and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger. 
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Major League Winners, 1903-1940 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


2 2 © 

Year Winner E : o 5 M 3 5 

2/8 23 anager 3 Manager 6 
1903. . poston ena, ae 91)47|.659|Collins......] 8 Kae 
1904. ./Boston........ 95/59|.617)|Collins. . -| 8 A 3 
1905... Philadelpia. -| 92/56).622)Mack. 18 +18 
1906. .|Chi ..+.]| 93/58).616|Jones........] 8 8 
1907. . Detre ‘. el EO 92/58].613|Jennings.....| 8 8 
1908. .|Detroit........ 90/63).588|Jennings.....| 8 8 
1909. .| Detroit. .......| 98/54/.645|Jennings. ...- 8 | 8 
1910. .|Philadelphia .. .|102/48}.680|Mack....__ | 8 8 
1911.. gaa -|101/50|.669)Mack....... 8 8 
1912... .. -|105/47}.691|Stahl........ 8 8 
1913.. Philadelphia -| 96|57|.627)Mack....... 8 1695 McCarthy...| 8 
1914. .|Philadelphia...| 99/53/.651)Mack....__: 8 -651/Cronin.. .... 8 
1915. .|Boston . | 8 -656|Cochrane....] 8 
1916. ./Boston | 8 -616/Cochrane....| 8 
1917. .|Chicago 1/8 -667|McCarthy...| 8 
1918..|Boston.. : -| 8 -662|McCarthy...| 8 
1919. ./Chicago 52/|.629 8 -651|McCarthy...| 8 
1920. .|Cleveland...... 98/56 eat ai oe Fonx: 8 -702|McCarthy...| 8 
1921. .|New York..... 98/55!.641|/Huggins.... |! 8//1940. /|Detroit.. 20 7.. 90/641.584\Baker....... Bs) 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

g|$|.¢ é a: 
Year Winner oS) < Manager |=|| Year Winner oo Manager 

B Aas ascan (5) | ak a8 . 
1903. .|Pittsburgh..... 1922. .)New York..... -604| McGraw. 
1904. .|New York..... 1923. .|New York..... -621|McGraw..... 
1905..|New York 1924. .|New York..... -608} McGraw. .... 
1906. .|Chicago...... 1925.. Bog: pea Lad 95) 5: 
1907. .|Chicago....... 1926. .|St. Louis 
1909. [Pittsburgh 1998 

urg. 

1910. @) 1929 


00.00 00 G0 00 00 G0 G0 Go Go G0 G0 GO Go G0 G0 GO Ga 
_ 
<<} 
oo 
_ 


1920. :|Brooklyn..... 


Se ee Clubs 


1921. .|New York 8|,1940.. 
CHAMPION BATTERS AND THEIR AVERAGES—NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Year Player Club Aver. Year Player Club Aver. 
h...| .334 O26. .'sny esis H ave.....|Cincinnati...] .353 
; ieee Sal .../P. Waner..... Pittsburgh...| 380 
Boston...... 387 
.|Philadelphia..| .398 
-|New York...} .401 
St. Louis. .... 349 
Brooklyn....| .366 
Philadelphia. .| .368 
.|Pittsburgh...| .362 
Pittsburgh...| .385 
Pittsburgh...| .373 
St. Louis.....]| .374 
. |Cincinnati.. -342 
St. Louis. . .349 
Pittsburgh...| .355 


1939,.......|Di Maggio... 
1940 (unof.) . |Di Maggio... . 


Other 1940 Batting Leaders 


aa ; American League National me). 
Home Run 41 Mize, St. Louis, 
Hote RuMS..... 2.0.2... eee cece ee cee eee eer eee. ane Papeete ear ee 


Runs Batted Tit gales Eeidiataeviels oa siete as 
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American and National eee Records in aan 
AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE iy 
5 @ Ee] a S a) 
ad Cae 20 - ce 1 
gee» SB: So = epee oe. Se : 
ft 2&neme ew & q 29 Sie a ee Bs i] 
ea" He FB wy § ¢8 Gon 8 20a Mon ial aes 
giriiiags; $i) gisbsbe zea: 
: 5 £e7.3 
| aczéosee & FS & ba CHER OZR & BS a 
Det. — 1114 9111816 11 90 64 .584 —— | Cinc.— 14 12 16 16 15 
 Glev.11 — 10 16 141113 14 89 65.578 1 | Bilyn. 8 — 915101613 17 88 65 
BONN cS 12°24 1113914 17 13-88, 66.571: 2 || St,1.10'13 — | 7 14 10-14" 16 84 69 
Chie.13 611 — 111312 16 82 72.532 8 | Pitts. 6 715 — 111013 16 78 76 
Bost.11 8 911 — 1213 18 82 72 1532 8 |Chic.612 8 11— 1214 12 75 79 
St.L.411 8 910 —11 14 67° 87 .435 28 |N.Y.7 5111210 — 15 12 72 80 
Wash 6 9 510 911 — 14 64 90 .416 26 |Bost.9 9 8 9 8 7— 15 65 87 
Phil,.11 8 9 6 4\8 8—— 54 100 :35136 |PhiL.7 5 6 61010 6 — 50 103 .32 
 Lost.64 65 66 72 728790100 Lost.53 65 69 76 79 80 87 103 
Ne CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) 
i . hh. 2b. 3b. hr, rbi. sb.”"pe “ g! os, (Ri 2b: 3bs hr. orbic 
 Bost..154 873 1566 297 80 145 804 59 .286| Pitts.156 811 1522 271 68 76 728 
- Det..155 888 1548 309 65 134 821 68 .286| St. L.156 747 1513 256 62 119 702 
 Chic..155 735 1500 234 62 73 668. 53 .278|Chic..154 680 1445 275 47 86 629 
 Wash.154 665 1454 262 66 57 602 94 .271|N. Y.152 663 1423 202 47 91 612 
 Clev.155 710 1421 286 62 101 660 52 .265|Cinc..155 707 1427 261 38 89 646 
St. L.156 757 1423 274 58 118 711 51 .263| BK!...156 697 1422 255 68 93 656 
Phila.154 703 1390 233 52 105 645 47 1262| Bost..152 620 1363 216 49 59 548 
N. ¥.155 817 1370 242 66155 751 58 .259| Phila.153 494 1226 177 35 75 452 
Tot...... 6147 11672 2137 511 888 5662 482 .271| Tot...... 5419 11341 1913 414 688 4973 471 .264 
_ Tie games—Detroit-St. Louis; Cleveland-St. ‘Tie games—Cincinnati-St. Louis; Brooklyn- — 
Louis, June 20—New York protested game at Chi- | Pittsburgh; Brooklyn-St. Louis; Pittsburgh-St. 


cago; allowed and replayed. 
CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) 


aoe plays—Detroit, Washington. 
ag} BATTING SyERAGEe (Unofficial) 


4 s. po. a. e. dp. 
ee Roe: 155 4125 1733 152 156 
er) 4100 1868 157 177 

4125 1619 151 162 

4140 1823 173 155 

4151 1642 186 126 

4156 1733 196 118 

3994 1721 192 161 

4066 1768 237 130 

32857 13907 1444 1185 


i) 


a: sg. a r. h. hr. rbi_ sb. 
-Lupien, Boston. 10 ts Biro 0. 4 
Mills; N. Y......34 63 10 25 Pets 
DiMa’gio, N. Y.132 508 93 178 31 133 
SAD ling, Chic...150 566 96 197 0 78 
_ Williams, Bos...144 561 132 193 23 112 
Radcliff, St. L..150 584 83 200 7 81 
 MegCosky, Det..143 589 123 200 4 56 1 
Greenb’g, Det. .148 573 129 195 41 150 
Bas Chic...147 581 79 196 5 87 
Travis, Wash...136 528 59 171 2 78 
i | Carey, Boston.. 43 62 4 20 0 6 
Finney, Boston.130 533 73 171 5 74 
6. 63 1 
33 131 
0 1 
3 41 
10 82 1 
12 80 
9 47 
15 71 
L429. 
10 50 
0 5 
24 88 
1 52 
3 12 59 
.108 419 81 126 8 45 
Hiles, Opn: 88 236 26°71 1 26 


_ PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 


g. h. bb. so. w. 

MeKain Detroit... e748. 20) 23° 6 
owe, Detroit. .... +. 2f 170 43 63 16 
Newsom, Detroit.... 36 234 100 156 21 
Bo onham, New York. 12 838 18 37 9 
Johnson, Boston. 17 69 38 26 6 

- Ca'squel, Wash ‘28 41 30 19 6 
Donald, New Sas 24 113 58.59 8 
Feller, Cleveland. . 3 245 118 263 27 
Smith, Cleveland...) 31 186 54 45 15 
son, Boston 84 104 12 

_ Murphy, New York 15 22° 8 
_ Beckman, Phil 3 35 45 8 
Harris, Boston val 26 Si | 34 
Sirtwees, (e) is 98 99 18 
tusso, New York... 30 181 55 83 14 


_ 
. 


= 
OSM EROH WROD WENO 


HK ODWHOSHOSODWr NOREOHORANNOWHO 


Louis; Brooklyn-Cincinnati. 
CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) 


Cincinnati. . 4237 1819 116 
New Yor. 4098 1868 138 
St. Louis 4208 1664 177 
Brooklyn. 4298 1629 182 
Boston. ..... y 4075 1856 181 
Philadelphia.153 4010 1810 178 
Chicago.....154 4176 1925 200 
Pittsburgh..156 4164 941 214 
Totals. ........ 33266 1386 


14512 
Triple play—Boston. J 


BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 


eee =e 
Page, Chicago. . 1 
Garms, Pitts. . 108 
Litwhiler, Phil.. 36 
Davis, Pitts.... 98 
Lombardi, Cin, .109 
Cooney, Boston.108 
Bak hic... ..149 


i om 
ra Nt 
NWON PNNVOLOCOMWO- 


OH WON NNNWNROO MWWHORMOUS 
ane 
Q 


Severs “Chic... 
. McCormick, 
F dine Ser wie 155 
Hershb'z"r, Cin. 48 
Walker, Bklyn. .143 
Slaughter, Stok. “a 
Rowell,! es 
Moore, St. 
Demaree, w aye 
Leiber, Chic. . 
aetna: 
Rlyae es 5 143 
Koy, BEn. -S.L.117 
Danning, N. Y..140 
M. McCormick, 3 
Cutis oe, 417 28 
Butcher, Pitts. . 38 50 10 


- PITCHING ea tca ae (Unofficial) 
. 7 


_ 


ae 


Fitzimmons, eet ea fh 124 120 
. Cincinnati. 


wn 
OOD! 


Walters, Cincinnati. . 
Turner, Cincinnati. 
Lanning, Pittsburgh. 
Lynn, New York. . 
Hutchinson, St. L 


. 41 146 
46 256 
32 233 


> 
sce 
4 
° 


t ce 


Eee ke eee 


Sporting Events—Major League Baseball Averages—Attendance 
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eRe A EE a el eae 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 


Heving, Boston . 3 
Dietrich, Chieago. . . 23 154 64 44 
Lawson, St. Louis... 30 


Smith, Chicago. . 93 112 
Lyons, Chicago . 37 69 
Auker, St. Louis 95 74 
87 133 

38 3. 

76 97 

51 44 

30 28 

seed: ee 50. «61 

Pearson, New York.. 16 107 44 49 
Chandler, Ney 27 183 60 56 


Allen, Cleveland. ..: 32 126 48 61 


Harder, Cleveland... 31 200 60 69 
Babich, Phila....... 31 220 79 92 
Hudson, Wash...... 38 272 81 95 
Newhouser, Detroit. 28 149 74 89 
Gorsica, Detroit... .. 29 170 57 68 
Hash, Boston....... 34 123 84 40 
Galehouse, aa re 25 155 41 52 
Gomez, N. Y.... 7 #18 14 
Lee, Chicago....... 28 222 56 84 
mreuer, N. Y....... 17. 2 
Chase, Washington.. 35 260 143 129 
Rigney, Rouen. . F 39 2 90 127 
Budi, Chicago. . — 74 #16 18 


Bagby, Boston...... 36 
Benton, Detroit... .. 
Hadley, New York. 
Ostermilier, Boston. 

ladel; ; 


Trout, Detroit . 33 125 54 

Hutchinson, Detroit. 17 85. 26 32 
Dobson, Cleveland.. 40 101 48 55 
Mnt’gudo, Wash.... 27 131° 53 63 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Continued PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 


Lie Sah 2 : &. h. bb. so. 
12 7 .632| Lanier, St. Louis.... 35 112 38 48 
10 6 .625/ Joiner, New York... 30 65 19 26 
5 3 .625| Olsen, Chicago...... 34 172 63 70 
14 9 .609| Bowman, St. Louis.. 26 106 40 40 
14 9 .609| Casey, Brooklyn.... 44 147 50 55 
16 11 .593]} Blanton, Phila...... 13-82 21 26 
1 9 .571 | Pressnell, Brooklyn.. 24 58 17 21 
6 .571 | Shoun, St. Louis.... 54 193 46 80 

1 12 .556 | French, Chicago. ».. 40 243 64 106 
1 9 .550} Hamlin, Brooklyn... 33 183 32 91 
-538 | Salvo, Boston....... 21 151 43 60 

-538 | Brown, Pittsburgh... 47 180 49 71 

-538 | Wyatt, Brooklyn.... 37 233 65 121 

-533 | Moore, Cincinnati... 25 100 55 62 

-529 | Heintz'n, Pitts. ..... 39 193 65 70 

1 11 .522 | Carleton, Brooklyn... 34 139 50 88 
1 13 .519 | Mooty, Chicago..... 20 98 49 41 
1 16 .515 | P. Dean, New York. 27 110 27 33 
-500 | Dean, Chicago...... 10 68 20 18 

-500 | Doyle, Bk.-St. L.... 24 118 49 49 

-500 | Schumacker, N. Y... 34 218 96 122 

-500 | Errickson, Boston... 34 240 90 33 

-500 | Hubbell, New York. 31 220 60 82 

1 13 .480 | Cooper, St. Louis.... 38 225 86 95 
-471 | Melton, New York.. 37 185 68 89 

1 17 .469 | Bowman, Pittsburgh. 32 209 65 56 
1 18 .455 | Butcher, Pittsburgh. 35 160 46 38 
444 | Raffensoerger, Chi.. 42 106 27 55 


Gumbpert, New York. 35 230 79 78 
-429 | Lannahan, Pitts. . 40 123 40 46 
; Russell, St. Louis.// 26 55 25 15 
-423 | Higbe, Philadel hia. 41 242 121 128 
-414 | Davis, St. L.-Bkly... 36 209 39 58 
-400 | Sullivan, Boston. 36 159 89 62 
-391 | Posedel, Boston... 35 263 81. 86 
-389 | Lohrman, New York 31 199 43 72 
-385 | Klinger, Pittsburgh.. 39 196 55 46 
-375 ery Phila... 283 90 81 


a 


N09 0999 DANTON MOTO tom OD HR OTTO DI WI ONIN STH DD OOONINIATI NR CIOS 


ck fat pk tk 


DATNIATAIGS OS RHO OOS Dm OTS COD NTO WI NIST IC IDO 
ee a * 
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-333 | Root, Chicago...... 36 117 33 46 
-333 | Beck, Philadelphia.. 29 148 42 37 
-316 Piechota, Boston. . 23. 68 41. 17 
:316 | Grissom, Brooklyn.. 14 59 35 66 
-300/ S. Johnson, Phila.... 37 145 44 58 
.300 | Smoll, Philadelphia. . 33 144 36 26 
-300 | Pearson, Phila...... 33 160 57 49 
.300 | Coffman, Boston.... 31 64 9 9 
-250 | Fette, Bos..-Bkn...° 9 41 20 8 


tot et 


Major League Baseball Attendance in 1940 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


POSS Total ok ieee seek ee eee bene 


Brooklyn 
Cincinnati 
New York 
Which gota. tee 
Ee cg 
= fee 


Continued 


w. 


—~ 


et 


pack pak Pt Pat 


~ 
COPWANDDOOHHNWWOPAAKDNDOUCOOUWARHENIWNWS 


we oe 


ded 
SCHRONUNNENNNOOWDONW 


¢ ZI, GR {1939 Total, «docs 'es 5s sd yah aes oe 


nos 


bt bet 


» 
CO C9 HOD C2 CO CO COCO OO CI Cr COO En 1 


5,079, ia 


The figures for the American League, 1940, were announced by President Harridge; the National 
League figures are unofficial estimates of the attendance. 


Major League Night Game Attendance, 1940 


Night baseball drew 1, apa BE, paying customers in 


en baseball parks in 1 
Ea routs of the year were night 
Cleveland Aug. 14, when the In 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Chicago White Sox, and 43,897 at the Polo Grounds, 
Two Ke the biggest | New York City, Aug. if when the New York Giants 


9,069 in | and the Brooklyn Dodgers clashed. Here are the 


played the | attendance figures by leagues: 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


MEIREEUEL LMMAGEED. 65,210,300: « kine bla Soe co wwe oie 201,669. 1: Cleveland Indians, «:\(5.\. <3... «0a pein etean 234,671 
7 Since | “on Sa aD gah ona 177,967 | Chicago White Sox...........2.... Mee i: 228,703 
Pittsburgh Pirates. . 22... 0....2-.. 2... eee. 167,930-| St. Louis Browns. ...... 2... 2cesseeeee cee ee 136,967 
Beritewa york Giants . ist. oia eee ces sere eee yee Philadelphia Athletics ...........sscuceseas 101,252 
re raises | retals.i.0...0.-. A 702,598 
SAGE Peed EN Sake Six ete pce ace ae veces a9 868,915 *For 14 games; other clubs, seven. 


ae é Mize Hits Three Homers for Fourth Time, a Record 


ann: ey Lou: dinals set a | Prior to this feat Mize was tied with Lou Gehrig, 
onan By S ee rh eoore teent 8, 1940) in a | New York Yankees, and Leon (Goose) re 
Of x ae ‘the poe pureh Pirates in St. Louis when | Washington Senators, each of whom had hit t' 
pe mashed three round trips for the fourth time. | home runs in three games. 


874 - Sporting Events—The All-Star ‘ames i. 
National League Wins 1940 All-Star Game W h Shuto 


i : The eighth annual All-Star game between the American and National Leagues was played — 
} Sportsman’s Park, St. Louis, Mo. (July 9, 1940). The game was won by the National League, 4 to 
Py for its third victory and the first shut out since the contests were inaugurated in 1933.. After deductions 
for taxes and expenses from the receipts, the balance goes to the Ball Players’ Benevolence Fund 1 


& support of indigent baseball players. J : 
ae : Bee AMERICAN LEAGUE oe 
tb. 2b. 3b. hr. 


wo 
a 
@ 
a 
o 
7 
i 
. 


> 


Wlorooocoocoonessooooo: 


Player—Team ab. 
Travis, Washington, 3b... .” 
Keltner, Cleveland, 3b..... 
Williams, Boston, If....... 

. Finney, Boston, rf.....,.. 
_ Keller, New York, rf...... 
_ Greenberg, Detroit, lf..... 
DiMaggio, New York, cf... 
Eyloxk BOSton, 1p. /)s.. 1. & 
_ Appling, Chicago, ss....... 

_ =. Boudreau, Cleveland, ss... 


_ Hemsley, Cleveland, c. 

_ Gordon, New York, 2b 
Mach, Cleveland, 2b. 
_ Ruffing, New York, p 
on Newsom, Detroit, p. 5 
- Feller, Cleveland, p....... 


| Hr roppmoereombononones 


ol coecoceooesossecoe” 
ml oncoscccoomosasoooo 
el coossosococesoooos 
o| coosososscoceseesco 
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x | 
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° 

oe 

Pp 

2 

No 

.-) 
Del cossooooooooceeoso 


UE 


Fm | copososcooHoosoooso 


Vaal BY , NATIONAL 
_ Player—Team h. ‘th, 2 
Vaughan, Pittsburgh, ss... 
* Miller, Boston, ss......... 
‘Herman, Chicago, 2b...... 
Coscarart, Brooklyn, 2b... 
West, Boston, rf...... 
Nicholson, Chicago, rf. 
Ott, New York, rf......... 
Mize, St. Louis, 1b........ 
_ McCormick, Cincinnati, 1b 
Lombardi, Cincinnati, c... 
Phelps, Brooklyn, c,...... 
_ Danning, New York, c.... 
Medwick, Brooklyn, If..... 
J. Moore, New York, lf.... 
Lavagettc, Brooklyn, 3b.. . 
May, Philadelphia, 3b..... 
T. Moore, St. Louis, cf.... 
_ Derringer, Cincinnati, p... 
_ Walters, Cincinnati, p..... 
Wyatt, Brooklyn, p.. 
‘French, Chicago, p... 
ol phhell, New York, p. 


BA 
3 


> 
* 
wii 
7 
o 
cz 
a 


id | COrococooeocsesoosoHSecoococsoo!? 


9 
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SoONMHEE Ww] CODoHOOOCONSOSHOHS 


ce 


p 
COP CH WRN NHONENONHH MORES 
SooooesSooSoHOHOSOCOROWOHe 


| copcoMooHHaHwnmacHnocoowo 


16 
St ; ORE BY INNINGS 
MPASICTICHINMGCAL TG: «7 ict 5 ers-0 6 <2 2d) alalclein's wale SSG eels wlarg PRES Hal ae 
3 TU SELE LOL GONG GS gS a a He ee PRS ney Gn AES 

Runs batted i 


Earned runs—N gue 7. : 
. ordon); by 
_ Wyatt 1 (Gordon); by French 2 (Mack and Feller); by Hubbell 1 (Keltner); by Ruffing 2 (aarti - 
and Vaughan); by Newsom 1 (Wyatt); by Feller 3 (Miller, Coscarart and T. Moore): Bases on balls—Of 
- Derringer 1 (Williams); off Hubbell 1 (Finney); off Newsom 1 (Phelps); off Feller 2 (T. Moore an 
Ott). Hits—Off ds pee 5 in 3.innings; Newsom, 1 in 3 innings; Feller, 1 in 2 innings; Derringer, 1 


©| cocoocooceoscoossocooce® eo] ossooscecosccoscoceo 


ml OSSOSCSSOOSOS OOOOH OROHOH” 
©| copspececoooeseccocoessco 
©| cogppooocosesooococooos® 
w | CoppoHOOCOCOHOOOHOCOCOSCS 


3 | cooHHOoHOSCOOSS 
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QAM! SCoOSSSOSSSOHOHRSSSOROWOH 
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f 2 ‘ 
Co aloonotHocooesSococOHonne Q | MoSnwoooconoonooHos 


wor | coooosessosesososssesoorecce!? 
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Ry 2 innings; Walters, 0 in 2 innings; Wyatt, 1 in 2 innings; French, 1 in 2 innings; Hubbell, 0 in 1 inning 
Hit by pitcher—By Feller (May).’ Winning pitcher—Derringer. ‘Losing pitcher—Rufiing. Ft 


+ Record of ‘All-Star Games, 1933-1940 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, 1933 FIFTH GAME—Washington, July 7, , 
: *R. H. E 110 ah !' 


_Nationals....... ...000002000—2 8 0 -.00231200 .—8 
Americans EO 2107010 .Os 25 Ore ean, Hubbell, Blanton, Gr 
_Batteries—Hallahan, Warneke, Hubbell and J.} Mungo, Walters and Hartnett, Mancuso; Go 
Wilson, Hartnett; Gomez, Crowder, Grove and R| Bridges, Harder and Dickey. yy 
Ferrell, S Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475. 
_ Paid attendance—49,200; receipts $51,000. SIXTH G AME Cincinnati, F uly 6, 1938 


ND GAME—New York, July 10, 1934 Americans...... oe I—1 7 4 
Oe Oh ae LH Reasons. eee 10010020 24 am 
1 


_ 


RPO aie arr 10303000 0—7 8 
atteries—Gomez, Ruffing, Harder and Dickey, | Vauder Meer, W. , M. Lo 
shrane; Hubbell, Warneke, Mungo, J. Dean,| Paid attendance—27,069; receipts $38,469. 

_ Frankhouse and Hartnett, L SEVENTH : 11, 1939 

oo ae 

ten 


Opez. 
aid attendance—48,363; receipts $52,982. Nationals.......... 


GAME—Cleveland, July 8, 1935 Americans.........0 0—3 
@1080' 1-040 O50 OH verde Batteries—Derringer, Lee, Fette and Lom 

cans. 21.0:0 £00 0).—4 8 3 | Ruaing, Bridges, Vell he 

atteries alker, Schumacher, Derringer, J. 

Dean and J. Wilson, Hartnett; Gomez, Harder and 


msley. 

Paid attendance—69,812; receipts $93,682. 
FOURTH GAME—Boston, July 7, 1936 
America: ee 00000030023 Zi 
_ Nationals . 02002000 .—4 9 
 __ Batteries Rowe, Harder and R. Ferrell 
Dick ; J. Dean, Hubbell, C. Davis, Warneke and 


fartnett. 
‘Paid attendance—25,534; receipts $24,388. National...) cy0t 0855 0a 
: Total attendance, 364,634; total receipts, $407,128.59. 


AME—St. Louis, Mo., 
meres 060000000207 3 


ters, Wyatt, 


anning. _ 
pts $42,420 


Sporting Events—Chicago City Series Composite Score 875 


Composite Score Chicago White Sox and Cubs, 1940 


WHITE SOX 


r. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. sh. sb. bb. hb. rbi. so. 
Webb, 2b.. . eek Ol ee OF Te a eS ee 
Kuhel, 1b SAIS) CI Te PO Oot RA ONS. 3... 846. 60 266 On Rea TOON 
ser as a aaa ea et 
‘ fi 375° 18+ <1 
_ AD’ : BROT Gy lO. UOn Oy: ON Hed Bae! 200. 76 \20 8 8 1387 
Rennedy, 3b PS 8) 00 0 SO Oo Fan pre) ae 130" -.6) 1, See 
Menignt, 6 aoe 6D 8 0) OOF Tel ibe 4.2" a0: 9) Ma 
, tees ee 20) 0.0. 2 6 Ta 012 3 5148-22. Os. Teen 
Smith, p.....!! <0. 8 0.0 -.0° 50° 0-0 To 0. sm 1 i250) So: co) oc ee oemenne 
Lyons, p Be Pas 8 0 : 4 i 0 9 9 0 9 9 3 1 37 0 7 0 0 1.000 
ey ye ( 0 0 0 < 
Pecasp eee eho $281 6 60. G6 6. Sec) 0. 00 8 b 1000 0 3 ry é 1000 
Hayes, 2b ol SSO" 8470: 0 0° 0 8-0. 0 0) FOr 0: .000) 0) 40 sete 
2706100). “OO. Oy 0. 02-70. 0° 0 0, 2000 4 ae oan 
SS 2 00-0). O80 0. LO) 8 a 408 “SO conuomeomenee 
e7o © 0.0. (D0. O90: 0.0 “oe 0 2000 0) \cn on oeeepne 
3 i272 0.00 0 0 14.0 8) 0 ser, 1 S0l peo 
215 26 59 74 6 3 1 2 4 A O 24 26 .274162 74 13 5.948 
CUBS 
r. h. tb. 2b. 3b. hr. sh. sb. bb. hb. rbi. so. Pct. po. a. e. dp. Pct. 
ROUSE ET Gy Or: OS) | 35-8 ad coh a 20Ny ae i 
Bt Maes Rel Oe OO Orla 1 oak By ake eas RE q “300 
FO ie ok O (0. 1-70. . 2 0-4 8 § 286 Teh he RO 
6 UFR 1 00 2-5 12 lo 0 O- 5 7: i280) 7) Ot Oe 
26°59 (O00. 1° 0° 1 1-0. 4 4 268) 80a Deen 
x 23) 8) 0-0 $0 O O00 i 0.130) 34.24 a eee 
Ls Oooh 1) 9.5000 0 ‘1°03. 1 (083. 42.2 Ohare 
RMaStitkeRt tw? 93! 6 4le 2) 2 0-0 0.1 (0 1... 2 la730 698. sone 
por ees 10° 60°05.05 0-0-0 6° 0 »0 °°e"'.0:'.000) “2 50 Russom 
Pap.  S O f 3 1 0 0 10 0°00 2 L 200-%0%).1 0 On mona 
en, D 2 Oe Oo Oh10 08-0 0 “0 0 —@ 2% J000)\1> (4. MON Doman 
Warstler, 2b is 22) Oo -0'. 0 O90 1 20 ae 8) 248 oe S17 eon 
BERS sos BP Ve o2 29 OO Oe 0. 30.90 - 11.000, 2 oe 
Bonura, 1b I Sia 8. OO PO lKO> Od «3 se 38eee7 al eee eee 
Bryant, p...... S..2 085050 16) 0.00" 0 0. -d. ' 0 42000) 05-04% Oe OaOne 
: Page, p. ay 0.8 40.105 0 0. 85 0, 0:0 0 . 0° 008: 0° * 1 koeonasonD 
Wes, p:....- Zot Pri 6 0-0 20.0 0 o> 0. ‘or (250 0 24 opment 
: Raff’ berger, p. a0) e@. 0840 0 0. 0: O70 2 0 [000% 04 OP so -Omeeen 
Total..... Penie | 26° 50, 68 S22) 1S B14; 10) 0 2a 23.238 161. 82-7 Ie) ee 
‘Left on eg Sale dle Sox, 51. 
is Left on bases—Cubs, 33. 
STI gn os Sogo hens odes cau vevies 0) 4°°%@ 4 4:8 2) so Sioa 
ReMRTRR NR Pd os Sk oie a dnc wens dante fie Bike ck ae 0 2 2=26 
P PITCHING RECORDS 
‘5 CUBS 
x Siow Ju Pet. ip. h r. er. bb. so. 
: 1 1 O 1.000 9 5) id eters 
‘ D0! Vy 5,500. 40) 07 OT aes 
2 0 1 .000 16 19 7 2 6NS beets 
1 0) Po" .000 = 136.153) a eee 
q 1 0. £2000) 6°. We Skene 
; 1 0-0 §000- 93¢ (2), 3eaeeeeeee 
q 1:00 .000% 11g) 1. 40 aioe 
, | WHITE SOx 
Sis » 1. Pct. ip. h. £. er. Db}, 80: 
1 1 0 1.000 9 5 (2 2 nee 
2) 2°00. 1000 19." 97 7) eee 
Lid 0: 1000s 6 5 8 Sa 
1) Gy 1 060°" § 8 51.3 ese 
J. ‘O° -1 +2000! os INP sae 
Ott 000n 1 2 71 Soe 
econ eR a Foe haw atlas De Gwenn sacs oe cee e oe @ Y SOOR VS Ll. 3.2 ee 
Wild pitch—T. Lee, 1. Earned runs—Cubs, 19; White Sox, 23. 


National Semi-Pro Baseball Champions, 1935-1940 


Year Champion Runner-up - 
Bismarck, N Duncan (Okla.) Halliburton Cementers 

1936 Duncan Conia) ) Halliburton Cementers Buford fae} Bona Allens 

1937 Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens 


8 Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers 
tose Duncan (Olle. ) Halliburton Cementers Mt. Diasanit (Tex.) Cubs 
1940 Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers Mt. Pleasant (Tex.) Cubs 


MISCELLANEOUS CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1940, 


, Eason Oilers won the world 1940-1941 semi- | Battle Creek. The Birmingham Paper team estab 
if Tlie Hason Otte by hades the Puerto Rican | lished a tourney record with six straight victories. 
_ Guayamas team at San Juan Cuba, eh the world amateur baseball champion- 

The Birmingham (Ala.) Ano 4 Company team | ship (Oct. 6, 1940) in Havana with ten victories 
won the sandlot world series of the American Base- | and two defeats. The United States and Nica- 
ponent Sept. 29, 1940) at Battle Creek, | ragua were tied for second with nine victories and 
» by. defeating the Post Products nine of | three defeats each. ‘| 


aye ie. 


876 - Sporting Events—N o-Hit Games; Chicago Series; Playe 


eat Major League No-Hit Games Since 1920 


“Date Pitcher Glubs 


ed 
me) 


Sate IAPS iS a ae LT) 
My / \Washington-Boston A......--.-----+ 1-008 

1339 aun 30 Chicago-Detroit. “Aw Aa ero oe ce = 2-0 
1922— New York-Philadelphia N.........-- 6-0 
- 1923—Sept. 4 New York-Philadelphia A.........-.-| 2-0 
, 1923—Sept. 7 Boston-Philadelphia A.........--.-- =o 
* 4924—July 17 Ne St. Louis-Boston N.............---- 5-0 
1925—Sept. 13 oe Brooklyn-Philadelphia N.........--- 0-1 
— 1926—Aug. 21 Chicago-Boston A............5-++-5 6-0 
1929—Ma; New York-Pittsburgh N..........--. 1-0. 
1931—April 29 Cleveland-St. Louis A.........--..+- 9-0 

1931—Aug. + .,.++++..-|Washington-Boston A..........----- 5-0 y 
— 1934—Sept. 18 St? Louis-Boston® JA 03) 3. 2.2. Satya 1-2 
 ..1934—Sept. 21 ; : St. Louis-Brooklyn N..........----. 3-0 
 *1935—Aug. 31.............|Kenmedy............-- Chicago-Cleveland A............---- 5-0 
1937—June 1.............. Dietrich . 270 -nelsce = Chicago-St. Louis A.......... : 8-0 
wOSR-—June Wi. -7...-.-..- Vander Meer’.........- Cincinnati-Boston N... 3-0 
19388—June 15............. Vander Meer***....... Cincinnati-Brooklyn WN. 6-0 
1938—Aug. 27............. Pearsen.ai. 2 33a ee New York-Cleveland A 13-0 
mus 1940—April iN eh ge a re Feller****,............ Cleveland-Chicago A.. 1-0 
- 1940—April 30............ Garleton:2 sh ewvas. =. Brooklyn-Cincinnati N...... 3-0 


a 
*Robertson pitched a perfect game, not a man reaching first base. **Newsom pitched nine hitless. ine z = 
__nings and allowed one hit in tenth. ***Night game. #%**Qpening game of season. ea 


--—s Chicago City Series, Cubs and White Sox, 1940 
First game, ae, Field, Oct. 1. Attendance, Fourth game, Comiskey Parts Oct. 4. pee ; 
_ 9,929—Receipts, $9,9 RH E eae 4,789—Receipts, $5,155 y 


R. E 
White:Sox. 0.2.3.5. Siok caw 40" 527] Cubs aetage eas cee 0011001014. 13) Om 
BOIDSM a iilagiv.ckiaic. « 02.0011 00 00—3 10 (0) White Sox....- 22: 000000000—0 Bo 
Batteries—W. Lee and Todd; Rigney (8), rons 
Batteries—Lyons and Tresh; ea dei and Todd. 

Second game, Wrigley Field, Oct. 2. Attendance, (1) and Tresh. “ Losing pitcher, Rigney. 


Ul 


‘ - 6,800—Receipts, $65825.50. Fifth game, Comiskey Park, Oct. 5. Attendance, 4 
Ber Whiter Sox. ..: 52.53 0000020002 7 5) 37, rhs Wes aie: $39,491.50. - | 
(TASS S peig eee Netend 0 1170393 020 x8 (9, Ll'Gubsike.. ..000000101—2 5 on 
Batteries—T, Lee (5), Appleton (3) and Tresh; | White Sox.. .001000101i—3 12 3 


Olsen and Todd. Losing pitcher, T. Lee. po ES (7), Raffensberger (135) and 


_ Third game, Comiskey Park, Oct. 3. Attendance, Fn! Stile and Tresh. Losing pitcher, Ri 
9,625—Receipts, $42,335.50. 8 
te GBS eee 004100000—5 6 4 Sixth game, Wrigley eae Oct. 6. Attende 
Bae <n 02302180x—11 15 0| 12,07%5—Receipts, $11,879.95) 
Batteries—French (6), Bryant (33), Page (124) | White Sox........ 000 : 0020125 10 
d Nee Smith and’ Tresh. Losing Pitcher, | Cubs ............. 0o102000001—4 7 


Kx 


Batteries—Lyons and Tresh; Olsen and Todd. © 
FINAL STANDING Ny 
Ww L Pet w L 
Veg Ohh EOL OT Re 4 2 BBE UBS, Sk Se as <ciadous sae whaherchacd alec emer eee 4 


The attendance for the series was 110,601 and the receipts $115,611. Of the receipts $32,762. 29 w 

t aed the pot for the players. Each member of the White Sox received $634.11 and each member of | Eh i 

_ Cubs $422.74. Since 1903 the White Sox have won 17 victories and the Cubs 5. The Cubs won the title 
p for the last time in 1930 and the White Sox were the winners in 1931, 1933, 1936 and 1937. - 


Home Run Distances in Baseball Parks | 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 
AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Feet from plate 
to fence 


Name of park 


_ | Yankee Stadium... ..../Polo Grounds...... 
e ‘“ |ebbets Field 


| Sportman's Park.... 
Phumaelsnia, Shibe POP Se cwistis/s:2 


a = 
Most Valuable Player Awards 


NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN 
Player Club Year Player TEAGUE ° 
; 1934—Dazzy REMC ISG ays it haf ial oe gh yar pels Brooklyn 1924—Walter Johnson... hSseadaces Was! 
25—Rogers Hornsby..............-..-. St. Louis | 1925—Roger Peckinpaugh ane 
Diatre sa auiehaieiat ys Moco St. Louis | 1926—George Burns 
Pia s aiess a Seaiss Cie RGSS os Pittsburgh | 1927—Lou Gehrig 
St. Louis 


ere 7 
Bee ewe te tes eee dais sn —Lelty LOVE sie 10 fiche ole wivinjwie/m cie.clers 
1932—J: Be 


19383—Fimmy Foxx)... 0 sac eee 4a 


1934—Mickey Cochrane..............:,. 
ee aera Bee hk OP we 
how. Gehrig... sah woeeo ne 
Bred doe ‘Medwick St. 1937—Charley Gebatiger eS Ea 
18 ea Ernie Lombardi 1938—Jimmy_ Foxx........... Ry 


ucky Walters...................Cincinnati | 1939—Joe DiMaggio ...... 
‘Yodo Prank McCormick. ..... SAE i teh Cincinnati Yat ite wea 


i. 


Sporting Events—Minor League Winners; Player Awards, 877 


‘ 


Minor League Pennant Winners in 1940 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Playoff won by Nashville. 
OTHER PENNANT AND PLAY-OFF WINNERS 


(1) First-half winner. 


tern . Jackson 
eo, Provina’l|St. Hyacinthe. . - 


1933—J. L. 
1934—-Ke-Nash-A Club, Kenosha, Wis, 
1935—Crimson Coaches Lheae °. 
_1936—Kodak Park, Roch 
1937—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit. 
1938—Pohlaris, Cincinnati. 
1939—Boosters, Covington. Ky. 
1940—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 


First Place Playoff 
League Winner Winner 
AS we Fev co cies Houston........ ‘Houston 
Co Sa ranton. .|Binghamton 
Inter-State. ..... ing caster 
Piedmont....... Richmond...... Durham 
South Atlantic...|Savannah....... Columbus 
“Southeastern... .|Jackson......... Jackson 


= 

Pb & = = 

~ mS = o a 

eae. 8” Sg 3 

o2® aeia5s 3 

sof @F ge & 2 & 3 

a a 2 a <3 2 

He eg ee oe a ie & 

wTojaee a 9 o G-c o>.8 

ZO Anos eS Bo 

K. City 15 10 15 13 15 12 15 95 57 .625 .. 

Col’bus. 6 .. 14 12 15 12 17 14 90 60 .600 4 
Minn...11 6 8 14 13 19 15 86 59 .593 5% 

Lou'ville 7 10 11 .. 8 13 12 14 75 75 .500 19 

St.Paul. 9 6 8 13 .. 14 7 12 69 79 .466 24 

Ind’polis 710 8 9 5 .. 13 10 62 84 .425 30 
Toledo..10 6 11014 8 .. 10 59 90 .396 3414 

Piw...°F )8 27 8 10 '8 10 58 90 .392 35 

Lost. ...57 61 59 75 79 84 90 90 
Playoff won by Louisville. 
BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
sg. ab. r h. rbi. pct 
Wright, Minneap’s.146 578 138 213 159 .369 
Bordagaray, K.C..153 598 113 214 83 .358 
Rizzuto, Kansas C..148 579 124 201 73 347 
Weintraub, Minn...137 487 105 169 109 .347 
Estalella, Minn....147 530 147 181 121 .342 
Triplett, Columbus.120 466 112 158 78 .339 
' Galatzer, Indana’s..147 568 98 191 53 .336 
Lucadello, Toiledo..141 517 81 173 102 .335 
Denning, Minnap’s.130 410 59 135 74 .329 
Corbitt, Milwaukee.136 526. 93 171 42 .325 
PITCHING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
I I, (§pce. 
Wagner, Louisville... i 33 Se et. 80D 
White, Columbus. ......... 26 136 13 4 .765 
Lindell, Kansas City......_- 31 203 18..7. .720 
Hendrickson, Kansas City...35 167 16 7 .696 
Flowers, Louisville. ........- 24 154 13 6 = .684 
Dickson, Columbus. ........ 36 219 17 8 _ .680 
Kansas City oan 214°15-"78 652 
Sunkel, Columbus. ......... 31 181 13 7 .650 
Kelley, Minneapolis........ 42 249 16 9 .640 
Brecheen, Columbus. . ..34 216 16 9 .640 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 

W. L. Pct. W. L. Pct 
Nashville ....101 47 .682 New Orleans. .71 80.470 
Atlanta ..... 93 58 .616 | Birmingham _.70 81 .464 
Memphis .... 79 72 .523 | Little Rock...59 90 .396 
Chattanooga 73 79 .480/ Knoxville ....57 96 .373 


(2) Second-half winner. 


ql 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE : 
E 
# f 
Oe we 8. 3 # 
seule. 8g < 
a o 
rt Py RS e&® es 8 gg # Fee | 
S56 Sao 5 EF 8 o Rake 
SAZ2A MAAK EB OQ Af OD 
Roch... 12 10 15 12 13 18 1696 61 611.4. 5 
New'k kill .. 12 16 16 13 14 13 95 65 594 2% 
C..11 11 .. 11 10 10 10 18 81 78 [509 16 
Balti. 8 712 .. 1016 15 13 81 79 .506 16% ' 
Mont.ll 7 1313... 910 17 80 80 .500 17% 
Bufo 9 913 714 .. 15 9 76 838 1478 21 
Syra.. 5 318 13 8 8 -, 15 1 90 1441 27 
‘oro. 7 101 1361 3914 
Lost..61 65.78 79 80.83 90 161 
Playoff won by Newark. 
BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) . 


2. 
M. Howell, Biti.. .152 
Etten, Baltimore..160 
Majeski, Newark. .105 
Holmes, Newark. .162 
Staller, Montreal..151 608 
Metheny, Newark.150 
Outlaw, Buffalo...145 
Redmond, Balti.. .104 
Ross, Montreal. ...134 
Epps, Rochester. ..107 
Ripple, Montreal. .110 
Benjamin, Balti.. .108 
Davis, Rochester. .160 


ane hr. rbi sb. 
McCul'gh, Buffalo.145 485 67 156 


. 
oe 
SCONE AWS IN POO 


10: 
10 1304 


. White, Buffalo... 4 
Barnicle, Syracuse. oY 


Ryba, Rochester . 39 274 
Washburn, Newark.34 233 
Castleman, J.C....19 

Wittig, Jersey City. = 

Gornicki, Roch..... 12 
Wicker, Montreal. . 
Macon, Montreal. . (22 


h. bb. 
1 } 


wih a ter pe LE 
W. L. 
erates “ate 66 ¥o29 


..-. 94 84 
San Diego ... 
Playoff won by Seattle. 


First Place 


League inner 


Sacramento . 90 
.102 75 .576 Hollywood . 

.528 San ae Ht 
92 85 .520 | Portland . 


AGUE 


97 
.-56 122 “3s 


Playoff 
Winner 


Eastern Shore... 
Evangeline. ..... 
Florida E. Coast. 
Fiorida State . 
Georgia-Florida. . 
Kitty 


Waycross...... 
Jackson (1) 


Bowl’g Green (2) 
.| Williamson (1)... 


Wiseonsin State. . 


United States Soft Ball Champions - 


Gill Pecutaia Chicago. 


ester, N. ¥. 


1933—Great Morthionns, Chicago. 
1934—Hart Motors, Chicago. 

1 Mf ‘on Ohevala id. 
1936—Nationa g. Co evelan 
1937—National Mfg. Co., ‘Cleveland, 

alif.. 
1939—Kriegs, Alameda, Calif. 


1935—Bloomer Gir 


1938—Kriegs, Alameda, 
1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, 


Lake Charles .... 
Fort Lauderdale. 
.| Daytona Beach. . 


. (Salisbury. 
Alexandria 

Fort Lauderdale 
Orlando J. cae 


Bowling Green 
Williamson = 
Lexington 

. |Paragould 


. |Olean 

. |Statesville 
Lynchburg 
Sioux Falls . 
Borger 
LaCrosse 


Oo. 


Ariz. 


878 Sporting Events—Basketball Records 


Basketball Champions of 1940 


(The game was originated in 1891 at Springfield, Mass., by Dr. James Nainsmith, who 
died (Nov. 28, 1939) in Lawrence, Kan.) 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE LEAGUE 
Goals— Foul f—Fouls— 7 Goals 


h — 

Team ; Ww. UE Pe. Pts. Field Foul Tries Pers. Tech. Agst. 
PD Bremouthirs..).6te fos eet el 11 1 917 5 218 141 180 150 168 
IPRIDCREON nh. ke ore teen 8 4 667 462 179 104 167 138 1 
NGUGEES 36) See Reta 7 5 583 536 212 112 186 129 3 
MOONEE Wee Masts wheke lak sate ale 7 5 583 445 170 105 166 150 2 
COE) re 0 CO See nee ee 4 8 333 456 175 106 170 154 1 
REROUTSVNTIG thre Th less gr atmca'p = aye, oly se 3 9 .250 456 183 90 153 140 0 
CAMS VIV ALIBI. io. <2 2s 4/0 2 10 -167 452 170 112 189 163 0 

WESTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE 
Pc. Pts. Opp. Team Ww. 1 Oe Pc. Pts. 
.833 514 407 ||Michigan. . Be 6 6 -500 426 
-750 519 451 ||Minnesota. 5 “yf -416 456 
-666 486 470 ||\Iowa.... 4 8 333 448 
.583 479 447 ||Wisconsi S- 3 9 25 444 
-583 485 447 |\|\Chicago........ 1 11 .083 363 
SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 

Team Ww. L. Pts Team : w. tL. 
PMID AUSTEN ob cite Saiz Fre <2 6 wer Bho 14 4 644 LAU DUrH 22 ce easy Cel ee 6 iG 
Tennessee. Pai 7 3 333:1| Mississippi State. .2....5....:.... 4 5 
Georgia... ‘ ona 9 \4 BLT | VaMGerDelt whee sh asm > - seine 5 7 
Louisiana States. ..........0.2-- 8 4 462 | Nississtppl «ce Sect ete eine cateiee Ge uc 3 8 
UE eA eee ae 5 4 366.) "Tulane= <2). \.5 2 cc s)as;. Seite a ae 2 8 
G@eareia Been: Oo... 6 bc he de ies 6 6 484)|| BOwANeS. v.\4 ccuks «/cigsls,-. tens © aie ate 0 9 
Kentucky ....-.-+2+-++-+¢es-er- 4 4 395) 

, MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE (BIG 6) 
t—Opponents— t—Opponents—7 

Team ‘ Ww. L Pc. Fs. Ft. Pf. Pts. Fg. Ft. Pf. Pts. Av. Av. M 
Missouri (tie)........ 8 2 .800 72 2 118 406 25 65 9 315 40.6 31.5 
Oklahoma (tie) -...... 8 2 .800 175 77 142 425 128 113 354 42.5 35.4 
Kansas (tie)....:.... 8 2 .800 149 101 113 399 135 79 146 349 39.9 34.9 
ENIEDISSR Bas coher ss eles 2 8 .200 143 84° 122 370 158 88 115 404 37.0 40.4 
Towa State.........-: 2 8 .200 131 72 108 334 164 83 111 411 33.4 41.1 
Kansas State......... 2 8 .200 106 88 106 390 166 71 125 401 30.0 40.1 

MISSOURI VALLEY CONFERENCE 

Team Ww. L. Pe. Pts. Opp. Team Ww. L. Pe. Pts. 
Oklahoma A&M 12 0 1000 499 S800} | Tulsa. - .: . deren ri 417 370 
Creighton...... 8 4 -667 429 427|\| Washington.... 2 10 -167 343 
EDPER Og ces i 7 5 .583 455 428|| St. Louis....... 2 10 -167 316 
Washburn...... 6 6 -500 386 436 

SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE - 

Team Ww. L. Pts. Opp Team Ww. L. Pts. 
‘Rice: . 10 2 607 481|\Texas AGM ... 205.5 < oes 5 nf 522 
PR ORS Aaya c) bie leteeia = 6s 8 4 593 482)|Southern Methodist... .. 5 483 
ESL AOE we A clatayeie a iarers 6 <ty-0) 7 5 578 493/|Texas Christian......... 1 11 451 
PADMA SRS !aci2 aa) tasters er ayeje is 6 6 517 488 

NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 

Team Ww. Eg Pts. Opp. Team WwW. L. Pts. 
Rhode Island ........... 8 0 648 491||/New Hampshire....:... 3 5 401 
Connecticuts:: 2.225. .5 6 2 500 426 || Maine... .o.. wou cee sass 0 8 379 
Northeastern........... 3 5 405 474 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN CONFERENCE (BIG 7) 

Team Ww. L Pc. Pts. Opp. Team Ww. L Pe. Pts. 
Colorado Univ.. 11 1 -947 609 432 || Denver 3 9 -250 477 
1 Sm a Am ee RE J 

ate..... c olorado State. . 3 A 
Brigham Young. 7 5 -583 560 571 "ely ya 
PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 
Northern Division 

Team Ww. L. Pts. 

Oregon State.....,..... 12 4 613 6 Tos 
MODOR OD is eri Piviee ie as ¢ 10 6 739 13 578 
Washington State....... 9 7 741 707 

J Southern Division 
Team Ww. L. Pts. Opp. {|Team w. seen 
So. California. .......... 10 2 561 25; Calitormite: cage 3e bore 5 i rcs 
PURDON Scie t s gcate 6 6 496 480||U. C. Los Angeles. ...... 3 9 405 


In the International play-off Southern California defeated Oregon State 54-41 and 65-25. 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP 
Won by Indiana University defeating University of Kansas 60-42 in final game. 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN LEAGUE 


College Ww. L, Pts. Opp. College iy 
LC SEU ee ee 18 1 AGOTOS, « Bid || morahome ae ae ies we *6 
(hy TIERER SEG (Oe ee 20 3 1,338 871|) Brooklyn .cccekveekeeet 9 9 714 
as Nd s . =o be CO. NSS pecan aie 8 8 513 
. Brancis. . ae 5 Tumbia gece saan ; 
Manhattan............. 14 9 906 a aa ; La ae: 


AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Men’s Division—finals—Bartlesville (Okla.) Phillips 39; Denver N 5 
Women’s Division—finals—Little Rock (Ark.) Piyers 23; Nashville Cees ee ,efh 1K 


opie 


- 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 


The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in 
1852 by six-oar crews without coxwains on a three- 
mile course on Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H., Har- 
vard winning. The two colleges rowed their first 
regatta with eight-oared boats with coxswains on 
June 30, 1876 over a four-mile course on the 
Connecticut River at Springfield, Mass., Yale win- 
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Yale-Harvard Regattas at New London 


won 28 races and Harvard 18. The record time for 
the New London course is 19 m. 51 45 sec. made by 
Yale in 1934. The records of the crews since 1923 
are given herewith; previous records for the var- 
sity. freshmen and junior varsity crews will be 
found in The World Almanac for 1936 on page 817. 

Yale-Harvard freshmen eights began their con- 


tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winning. 
ning in 22 m. 2 sec. The course was changed to] The course has been two miles except that in 1915 
the Thames River at New London, Conn., in 1878. | the freshmen rowed one and a half miles, and-irr 
The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918, a| 1932 both races were at that distance also. The 
two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, | 1902 race was a dead heat. From 1899 to 1923 
Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time, | inclusive the record was: Freshmen—yYale 9, Har- 
10 m. 58 sec. From 1876 to 1923 inclusive Yale | vard 13. 
VARSITY EIGHTS (Four Miles) 
Time Time 
Date Won By ‘Date Won By |— 
Winner Loser Winner Loser 
June 22, 1923...) Yale 22 10 22 35 June 24, 1932...|)Harvard..| 21 29 21 42 
June 20, 1924...| Yale 21 58 2-5 | 22 11 2-5 ||June 16, 1933....|Harvard..| 22 46 3-5 | 2253 3-5 
June 19, 1925 20 26 20 32 2-5 ||June 22. 1934...| Yale 19 51 4-5 | 20 01 
June 25. 1926 20 21 3-5 ||June 21, 1935...) Yale....., 19 21 04 
June 24, 1927 22 39 June i9, 1936. ..|Harvard 20 19 20 40 
June 22, 1928 2 June 25, 1937...|/Harvard 20 02 20 06 2-5 
June 21, 1929 21 39 June 24, 1938...|Harvard..| 20 20 20 23 
June 20, 1930... 20 30 3-5°|}|June 23, 1939...|Harvard..| 20 48 2-5 | 20 53 
June 1Y, 1931... 22 30 June 21, 1940...'Harvard..! 21 38 22 09 
FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two Miles) 
Time Time 
Date Won By Date Won By 
Winner Loser Winner Loser 
June 22, 1923..|)Yale...... 10 27 2-5 46 June 24, 1932 lYate peat *8 16 1-5 8,30 4-5 
June 20, 1924. .| Yale 1 10 45 3-5 || June 16, 193: Yale 12 06 2-5 | 12 26 2-5 
- 0 22, 1 9 51 
25, 


Date 


June 22, 1923..- e 49 1-5 | 1149 4-5 


June 20, 1924.. 


\ | |Harvard.. 


a 
6 
cc 
8 
_ 
© 
s 


: 35 
June 19; 1931. .|¥ June 21, 1940. .|Harvard. .| 11 33 3-5 


d a half miles. Past history, covering a period of 58 years, shows, it is said, that, over the 
Henley Gistance on still water on a perfectly calm day the speed of an eight-oared crew is limited 


to 17 feet per second. THE CHILDS CUP 


Yr. Place Winner Ye. Place Winner Yr. Place Winner 
Lake. 1923. |Schuylkill .|Columbia |/1932.|/Harlem........ Penn. 
1812 Sonuyikiil Peres 1924. |Schuyikill......|Penn. 933 :|Sehuylkill. ....- Princeton 
1915.|Car: ie Lake ..|Princeton |/1925.|Harlem........ Penn. 1934.|Carnegie Lake..|Princeton 
1916 .|Schuylkill...... Princeton |/1926.|Carnegie Lake..|Penn. 1935.|Carnegie Lake..|Penn. 
1918.|Carnegie Lake ..|Penn. 1927 huy Bi .|Princeton ||1936.|Harlem........ Penn. 
1919.|Carnegie Lake..|Penn. 28 .|Carnegie Lake..|Columbia |/1937.|Schuylkill......|/Princeton 
-|Schuy. pee ow vt IVavy, 1929, |Carnegie Lake. .|Columbia ||1938 .|Carnegie Lake..|Penn. : 
1921.|Harlem....... .|Columbia |/1930./Schuylkill......|Columbia ||1939.|Harlem........ Princeton 
1922 _|Carnegie Lake. .|Princeton ||1931.|Carnegie Lake. .|Columbia 40.|Schuylkill...... Columbia 
1940 Dual and Triangular Races 
Winner’s 
Date Place Distance First Second Third Time 
(Miles) 
Navies sao a cals ieee eaten ae 10.47 2-5 
ee eas: Nak PRT ae ee Mee 17.15 4-5 
ins 30". ti Cotamabia.ce sia Manhattan....| 6.21 
Apr. 26. 2000 mtrs. |California. . .. 
‘Apr. 271: 15 Harvard..... 8 
Apr. 27. 13 
ee oe 1% 
May 4.. nity 
M Be 1% 
May 11.. , 6 
Cee iets is¢ 
aE ie 8 eld... 
aaa yi ate caeean De? 
May 18. 15% ara aa Be 
peli y Marietta. ..... 
1% 
cane wie 3 |Syracuse.... .|Wisconsin..2..].........+.+ i] 16.3444 


<f 
aN, 
; 
“ 
P. 


: 
‘ 
f 
: 
; 
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Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 


Intercollegiate Rowing at Poughkeepsie 


The leading American rowing colleges (except 
Yale and Harvard) have sent eight-oared crews to 
compete over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
River at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., since 1895. Columbia 
won that year, defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania 
in that order. In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, 
Pennsylvania and Columbia. 

In 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- 
vania on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard 
at New London on June 25. The following year, 
1898, the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was 
used, Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin 
and Columbia. In 1899 the crews returned to 
Poughkeepsie, Pennsylvania won that year, and 
subsequent winners were: 1900, Pennsylvania; 1901, 
Cornell; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cornell; 1904, Syra- 
cuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Cornell; 1907, Cornell; 
1908, Syracuse; 1909, Cornell; 1910, Cornell; 1911, 
Cornell; 1912, Cornell; 1913, Syracuse; 1914, Co- 
lumbia; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Syracuse. 

Racing was dropped during the war years and 
was resumed by four crews over a two-mile course 
on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, N. Y., on June 19, 1920, 
when Syracuse won in 11 m. 2 36 sec. The colleges 
again returned to Poughkeepsie in 1921 and for 


results of the races from 1901 to 1916 inclusive will 
be found in The World Almanac for 1936 on page 
818. The regatta was omitted ih 1933. 

California established a record for the course in 
1939,°18 mins., 1236 seconds for four miles. 

Freshman races were rowed over a two-mile 
course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, the 
winners being: 1896, Cornell; 1897, Cornell; 1898 
(at Saratoga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 1900, Wiscon- 
sin; 1901, Pennsylvania; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cor- 
nell; 1904, Syracuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Syracuse; 
1907, Wisconsin; 1908, Cornell; 1909, Cornell; 1910, 
Cornell; 1911, Columbia; 1912, Cornell; 1913, 
Cornell; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Syracuse; 1916, Cor- 
nell. They rowed at Lake Cayuga in 1920 Cornell 
winning, and returned with the varsities to the 
Hudson in 1921 when Cornell won. , 

The Junior varsities first rowed at Poughkeepsie 
on the two-mile course in 1914, Cornell winning. In 
1915 Cornell won and in 1916 Syracuse. The race 
was rowed on Lake Cayuga in 1920, Cornell win- 
ae: In 1926 the course was lengthened to three 
miles. 

The results of the regattas at Poughkeepsie since 


four years rowed over a three-mile course, but| 1923 (the regatta was omitted in 1933) are: 
UNIVERSITY EIGHT-OAR CREWS; POUGHKEEPSIE, COURSE FOUR MILES 
Year Winner Second Third Fourth Fifth 
1923, June 28,|Wash 14.03 1-5|Navy, 14.07 2-5|Col’bia, 14.15 4-5)Syracuse Cornell 
1924, June 17.|Wash., 15.0 Wise’n, 15.09 2-5|Cornell, 15.15 3-5) Pen'via, 15.23 3-5|S’acuse, 15.25 
1925, June 22.|/Navy, 19.24 4-5|Wash., 19 28 Wise’n, 19.58 Pen’via, 19.59 Cornell, 20.04 
1926, June 28.|/Wash., 19.28 3-5|Na 19.29 3-5|S’acuse, 19.53 4-5|Pen’via 20.03 4-5/Col’bia 20.05 1-5 
27, June 29. |Col’bia., 20.57 Wash., 20.59 3-5/Calif.. 21.12 2-5|)Navy, 21.21 1-5)/Cornell, 21.23 

1828, June 19. |Calif., 18.35 4-5/Col’bia, 18.38 Wash., 18.46 Cornell, 19.01 Navy, 19.10 
1929, June 24./Col’bia, 22.58 Wash., 23.08 4-5|Pen’via, 23.41 2-5|Navy, 23.58 4-5|Wise’n, 24.09 2-5 
1930, June 26.|Cornell, 21.42 S’acuse, 21.54 4-5|M.1.T., 12.19 Calif., 22.24 4-5|Col’bia. 22.33 2-5 

931, June 16. |Navy, 18.54 1-5/Cornell, 18.59 Wash., 19.00 3-5|Calif., 19.11 4-5|S’acuse, 19.19 4-5 
1932, June 20. |Calif., 9.55 ornell, 20.05 Wash., 20.141-5|Navy, 20.19 4-5!Syrac.,, 20.24 2-5 
1934, June 16. |Calif. 19.44 Wash., 19.48 4-5|Navy, 19.50 2-5)Cornell, 19.58 2-5|Penn., 19.59 5 
1935, June 18./Calif., 18.52 Cornell 18.52 3-5;Wash. 19.00 4-5|Navy, 19.02 4-5/S'acuse, 19.09 1-5 
1936, June 22./Wash., 19.09 3-5|Calif ...19.13 2-5|Navy.. 19.16 4-5|/Col’bia. 19.27 1-5}Cornell. 19.34 3-5 
1937, June 22.|Wash., 18:33 3-5|Navy, 18.47 1-5|Cornell, 18.56 2-5|Syrac. .18.57 1-5/Calif., 19.03 4-5 
1938, June 27. |Navy, 18.19 Calif 18.20 1-5|Wash., 18.25 2-5) Col’bia. 18.25 Wisc., 34 
1939, June 17.|Calif., 18.12 3-5)}Wash., 18.14 Navy, 18.22 4-5) Cornell .18.31 3-5|Syrac., 18.34 2-5 
1940, June18.'Wash., 22.42 Cornell 22.45 3-5|S‘acuse, 22.57 Navy, 23.02 Calif. 23.17 


In 1936, Pennsylvania (19.27) was sixth; Syracuse (19.37 1-5) seventh. 
In 1937, Columbia (19.20 2-5) was sixth; Wisconsin (19.24 3-5) seventh. 
In 1938, Cornell (18:38 4-5) was sixth; Syracuse (18:40 1-5) seventh. 


In 1939 Wisconsin (18.4035) was sixth and Colum 


bia (18.50) was seventh 


In 1940, Columbia (24.02) was sixth; Wisconsin (24.06) seventh and Princeton (24.09) eighth. 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS; course two miles 
Year 


Winner 


, 9.27 4-5| Wash’, 
ae 3-5] Cornell, . 


-59 y 
11.28 3-5/Calif, 1 
345 
9:42 


1927, June 29 


1928, June 19.. Cornell, 


Second 


JUNIOR EIGHTS; course four miles 


Winner Second 
9.28 Syracuse... 9.50 Cornell..... -03 
aratannnaeae Penn’y’ia..10.36 2-5) Washington. 10.43 
Wash’ ton. .10.26 Cornell. ....10.31 
1.48 2-5||Wash’ton. .15.40 1-5|Pen'y'ia. 


9.49 Nav. 


eee 14.18 1-5/Cornell . 


1929, June 24. . 10.23 3-5)Calif., 10.33 3-5 .. 15.21 1-5|Columbi 15.24 7 
1930, June 26 11.18 1-5/Cornell, 11.25 4-5||Cornell . 16.39 Washington, 17.01 
1931, June 16 9:49 4-5/Cornell, 9.53 4-5||Syracuse. . .14.29 3-5 California. - 14.33 3-5 
1932, June 20 10.59 Navy 11,05 4-5||Syracuse, .15.41 Califo: ». 15.45 1-5 
1934, June 16 10.50 Syrac., 11.08 1-5||Syracuse. ..15.40 3-5|Navy,..... 16.41 4-5 
1935, June 18 10.29 Calif., 10.41 2-5||Wash’ton. .14.58 4-5|Navy,...... 15.04 4-5 
, June 22 10.19 3-5/Calif., 10 23 2-5||Wash’ton. .14.42 1-5|Navy,...... 14.53 3-5 
1937, June 23 9.15 2-5/Calif., 9.20 2-5||Wash’ton. .13.44 ING VY: . ce see 13.55 3-5 
Haan J Bi Sa ola Sas £s| Renae ake Ee uaa 80 
PPOURMO WT 6 e's gcd 3 ash., IS ol., i ~ racuse 6 =: ashington 13. 
1940, June 18........ Cornell, 10.55 1-5|Prince’n,11.02 3-5 ash’n....18.07 1-5|Navy . i ate 133 oe 


In the 1940 Freshman race Syracuse was third and Columbia fourth. ; 
In the 1940 Junior Eights race California was third, Syracuse fourth, Columbia fifth: and Cornell 


sixth, 


*Course record. Freshman record, Cornell, 1909, 9.1135. 


Oxford-Cambridge ‘B 


(Recapitulation: Victories, Cambridge 48, Oxford 42, dead heat 1. 


Traces in 1841 is 18.29, made in 1911. 


oat Race—414 Miles 


Best time since inauguration of 


For races back to 1841 see 1936 Almanac, page 819.) 


resumed the four-mile course in 1925, The full -, 


ae ee ie oe ee err 


Yr. | Date Time 
1907|Mar. 23|Gambridge|20.26 — 
1908/April_4/Cambridge ee 


Winner 


1909}Mar. 27/0 


1914|Mar. 28 Cambridge 20.23 
1915-19 war 
1920|Mar. 27|Cambridge |21.11 


Yr.| Date | Winner | Time 
1921|Mar. 30|\Cambridge/19.44. 
1922)April 1|/Cambridge|19.27 
1923) Mar. 24/Oxford..... 0.54 
1924| April, 5|Cambridge|18.41 
1925] Mar. 28|Cambridge]21.50 
1926| Mar. 27|Cambridge|19.29 
1927|April 2|}Cambridge/20.14 
1928|Mar. 3|)Cambridge|20.25 
1929] Mar. 23/Cambridge/19.24 
930' April 12'Cambridge!19.09 


*Distance 144 miles on account of war and not counted in the records, 


. 


Yr./ Date Wnner 


1938]April 2|/Oxford..|.. 20.30 
1939 April 1 Cambridge] 19.03 
1940|Mar. 2)Cambridge *9.2: 


Time 


ee ¥ ie e 


ON 


Sporting Events—Amateur Rowing; Polo Records 881 


Amateur Rowing in 1940 


National Association of Amateur Oarsmen of 
America. Sixty-eighth Annual Regatta, Red Bank, 
Stoner Ge oat eas, ee only: 

enior 4-Oare jy hice in, Un- 
ae Bs ye eee & 6.51.1 oe 
enior 2) 5 oo with Coxs Pe 
iaentar (Geek. GaP Th. ; : on 
enior a I hells with . 
Detroit B. C., Detroit, 2.0. Stone Cops waks 

Senior Quadruple Shetis. Bachelors B. C., Phila- 

eicenser’ 45 ib ib. 
enior 1 uadruple Sculls, Undine B. 
Philadelphia, 7.0 g e ys 3 Se 

wees s- area Shells, New York A. C., 

od bi oy ts, 
enior Single Scu T. A. Dubois, Wi 
R.C oe Wik cae 


Quarter Mile Singles, 145 Ib. Sculls, ve Angyal, 
Ravenwood B. C., Long Island ot 1.25.0. 
Quarter Mile eo Sculls, F. Silvio, New York 
A. C., New York, 1.2 
Senior 145 Ib., 8- ~oaite Shells, Undine B. C., 
Philadelphia, 6.48.0. 


- es Double Sculls, Penn. A. C., Philadelphia, — 


Senior 145 Ib. 5 pean Sculls, Fairmont R. A., 
Philadelphia, 8.26.1. 

Senior 145 Ib. Single Shells, J. pases Raven- 
wood B. C., Long Island City, 8.30. 
S reg = ‘Oared Shells, als A. o. Philadelphia, 
a., 6. 
abadar’ “Chokieanslh Single Sculls, J. Burke, 
Penn A. C., Philadelphia, Pa., 7.51.2. 


TEAM STANDING 


op I Can re 98 

Undine Barge.........78| Ravenwood .......... 28 
Peitmount 5 ........ 67 | Bachelors Barge. .....26 
peeeewore Ae... | 22.63) Detroit ....c.. 6s... 23 
West Side............ 47 | Winnipeg ............ 14 


Canadian Royal Henley, July 25-27, Port Dal- 
housie, Ont. 
ee Ib. 44 Mile Dash, K. Thorburn, Toronto 
rgos. 
Seni Open 14 Mile Dash, E. Konrad, Buffalo 


Senior 150 lb. Eights, bre an (Mich.) R. C. 
Senior 140 Ib. Fours, Buffalo W 


Senior 140 lb. Singles, K. eastern Toronto 
Argos. 


North Shrewsbury.... 8 | Nereid ............. 116 
San Diego............ 6] Riverside .... Wf 1 
Witt. . Ue aay wel Gee 4/ Nonpareil Rowing 

WaecutiHis %, 5 iss kos, cere 6 ee ees 


Senior Doubles, Penn A. Pee 

Senior 140 Ib. Eights, Bairate w 

Senior Eights, Buffalo W. S. 

Senior 150 Ib. Fours, Hamilton Leanders. 

Senior Fours, Buffalo W. S. 

Senior are lb, Fours with Coxswain, Wyandotte 
(Mich.) 'B. 

Senior 140, ib. Doubles, Ecorse (Mich.) B. 

Championship Singles, J. Burk, Penn ie C., 
Philadelphia. 


Polo Recerds 


INTERNATIONAL POLO CUP SERIES 


1921 (Hurlingham, are — America, 2 
matches; England, 0. America: 1, Louis E. Stod- 
: 4 T. Hitchcock, jr.; 3, a Watson bg 

fast ne England: i, Lieut. Col. 
aaa Ww. Barrett; 3, Lord Wode: 


— iis icoimn Stev- 
Soy See i 


Mea 
En i3e (e : 
eigen bi A iMaicol Stevenson; back, Deve- 
Teux Milburn. piecinna: 1, Capt. R. George: 2, 
Capt. J. P. Denning; 3, C. T. I. Roark; Back, 
Major E. G. Atkinson. 


mintehes} 1 A. Hatriman; 2, Thomas Hitch- 
cock, jr.; 3 Maleolm Stevenson; Back, F. W. C. 
Guest. ($rd’match) 1, Harriman: 2, E.'A. S. Hop- 
ping; 3, eee: Back, Guest. ” argentina (all 
matches) 1 Arturo Kenny; , Jack D, Nelson; 3, 
John B. Miles; Back, Lewis v Lacey. 
1930 (Meadow Brook, ESE Cee won 2 
ooo England, none. America: Eric Pedley; 
A. 8. Hopping; 3, Thomas “atlveheock, Jr.; 
Back, Winston Guest. age Gerald Bald- 
ing; 2, Lewis | Lacey; 3, Capt. C E Roark; Back, 
aap. Humphrey nness. 
1936 (Hurlingham, England)—United States won 
2 matches to 0, by scores of 10-9 and 8-6. Line- 
ups: United States: 1, Eric Podley; 2, Michael 
Phip: ee ted td Iglehart; Back Inston Guest. 


‘England: . Hesketh Hughes; '2, Gerald Bald- 
ing: 3. Eric a Tyrrell-Martin; Back, Capt. Hum- 
phrey Guinness. 


1939 (Meadow Brook, L. I.)—America won 2 
matches to 0, by scores of 11 to 7 and 9 to 4. 
Line-ups: United obs aes 1, Michael Phipps; 2, 
Thomas Hitchcock, J: 3, S. B. Iglehart, back, 
W. F. C. Guest. Ragland: 1, Robert Skene; 
Aidan | Roark; 3, Gerald Balding; back, Eri vib 
Tyrr - 

International Military Title Cup—Winner (cup 


ae by Meadow Brook Club): (1923) at West- 

Try, IX us S. Army team won over British 
Army tae 10-7, 12-10, 10-3. (1925) at Hurling- 
ham Club, ondon, Engiand, U. S. Army team won 
over British Army team, 8- 4, 6-4 


U. S. POLO ASSOC. CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


bh agent de Sands Point, 11; British India 
Army, 7. ( ) Meadow Brook, 8: e S. Army, 5, 
(1929) pigermnas 11; Sands Point, (1930) Hur- 


Ticanes, 6; Templeton, 5. (1931) Santa Paula (Ar- 
gentine), ‘11; ei car 8. (1932) Templeton, 
16; Greentree, 3 (1933) Aurora, 14; Greentree, 11. 
(1934) Templeton, 10; Aurora 7. (1935) Green- 
tree, 7; Aurora, 6. (1836) Greentree, 11; Temple- 
ton, 16. (1937) Old Westbury, 11; Greentree, 6. 
(1938) Old Westbury 16, Greentree 7. (1939) Bost- 


wick Field 8; Greentree 7. (1940) Aknusti 5; 
Great Neck 4. 

Junior—(1927) U. S. Army, 13; Poe umson, 
(1928) Old Oaks, 12; U. S. Army, (1929) Old 
Aitken, 12; Mid West, 5. (1980) U. 5. Army, 17; 
Whippa os es) 7. (1931) oslyn, 9; Aiken 
Knights, (198 Uz a 11; Bahadur, 8. 
nr) Since it, Aurora, (1934) Burnt Mills, 

United States Army, 4. (i935) Aiken Knights, 


3: Burnt Mills, 3. (1936) Hurricanes, 6; Meadow 
Brook Ramblers, 4. (1937) Santa Barbara, 12; 
Narragansett, 7. (1938) Bostwick Field, 8; Aknusti 
5. (1939) changed to National 20 Goal Champion 
ship-League of Nations 15; Hurricanes 9. (1940) 
Great Neck 12; Bostwick Field 7. : 
Intercollegiate Championship — (1928) Penn. 
Military Co oe 04% Yale, 645. arvard, 
6; Yale, 3. (193 Pes 11; Princeton, 0. (1931) 
Army, 6; Harvard 42) 1932) by 13; Harvard, 9. 
(3983) Princeton, 1 arvard (1S84) Ee Harvard, 
2; Pennsylvania Military pete bs 
12; Harvard, 0. (1936) Harvard, 8; U. o iter 
Academy, vH (1937) S. Military Wits. 10; 
Cornell 6. (1938) Harvard, 7; Yale, 1. (193 9) Yale, 
4 (1940) Yale 15; Princeton 5. 
Cham ionships—Intercollegiate— 
rinceton 14; Pennsylvania M. C., 7. Inter- 
scholastic—Lawrenceville School 12; Avon ge 
Farm 11. National aoe Chicago 124th F. 
14; Ridgewood (N. J.) P. C., 6. National O 


Winmont Farm 19; Vora 6. Waterbury me 


Great Neck 12; Aknusti 5. 


Marble Shooting Champignship of 1940 


United States Marble Shovtne Cham: preg 
te gle ara oe June 28, won by James Music, 1. 
East who defeated five opponents in the 

tae the ai eighteenth annual tournament. They 
ore Charles Mott. Huntington, W. Va.: Jack 


Baughn, Birmingham, Ala.; Bernard Brinda and 
Eugene Novinsky, Cleveland, O., and Leroy 
Schoepke, Walisau, Wis. The 1939 winner was 
Harry De Board, 14, of Landenberg, N, J. 


. 882 


ar hg Ciao (American), 10: 373 Au- 


1851, Aug. 
rora (British), 
: 1870, Aug. coun an (american), 3:58:26 2/10; 
2 Cambria (British), 4:37:38 9/10. The America, 
then owned and manned = the U. S. Navy, was 
in fourth place. 

1871, Oct. 16, 18, 19, 21, 23—first race—Columbia 
(American), 6:19: 41; Livonia (British), 6:46:45; 
“second race—Columbia, 3:07:42; Livonia, 3:18:15; 

third_race—Columbia (disabled), 4:17:35; Liyonia, 
- 4:02:25; fourth race—Sappho (American), 5:39:0 

Livonia, | ,6:09:23; fifth race—Sappho, 4:46: 17 

Livonia, 5:11:44. 
1876, Aug. hh, 12—first race—Madeleine (Ameri- 

an), 5:23:54; Countess of Dufferin (British), 
5'34°53; second race—Madeleine, 7:18:46; Countess 

of Dufferin, 7:46. 

1881, Nov. 9, 10—first race—Mischief (American), 
4:17:09; Atalanta (British), 4:45:3912; second race 
aS = 54: re Atalanta, 5:33: 47. 


2) 5:06 00: 5:03:14; Coen, §:04:58. 

pe Bese: Sept. 9, 11—first race—Mayfiower (Ameri- 

can), 5:26:41; Galatea (British), 5:38:43; second 

ee ee 6:49; Galatea, 7:18:09. 

pase), Sept. 27, 30—first race—Volunteer (Ameri- 
4 53:18; Thistle (British), rie second 


4: 
ts 4 ‘13—first race—Vigilant (Ameri- 
Siar Valkyrie II _(British), 


4:11: 35; 
B:d4: 39; 


ay 2—first race—Defender 
(american), vee 59:54 aD KOT sb aes III (British), 
5:08:44; second race—Defender, 3:55:56; Valkyrie 
(disqualified on foul); third race—Defender, 
B one ely III, (withdrew). 
Oct. 16, 17, 20—first race—Columbia 
mote 4,53:53; Shamrock I (Irish), 5:04:01; 
second rac olumbia, 3:27; Shamrock I (dis- 
Lapiree ine race—Columbia, 3:38:09; Shamrock 
” fon, ‘Sept. 28, Oct. 3, 4—first race—Columbia 
(American), 4:30:24; Shamrock II (Irish), 4:31:44; 
ond race—Columbia, 3:12:35: Shamrock IZ: 
we ae race—Columbia, 4: !32:57; Shamrock 


S35. third race—Vigilant, 
189 oS Se 


Astor Cup Race, Newport, R. I., August 14—Distance 20 miles. Results: 
(' SCHOONERS Elaps. Cor. Elaps. Gor. 
Yacht ‘and Owner Time Time Yacht and Owner. Time Time 
: a, De Coursey Fales..........: 4:21:23 2:53:26 | Nyala, F. T. Bedford.............. 3:57:43 2:31:50 — 
; reas, eo G. Hamersley........ 4:10:05 3:14:35 apt Light, Van S. Merle- my 
’ & SLOOPS AND YAWLS Persephone, B “5. Roosevelt... 22! 4:8t: grad 3: 20: 
Vim, H. 8, ‘Vanderbilt Ses a ekne Ps 3:55:34 2:29:41 | Val o- i 
| Laygeta, J. V. Santry.:........... 4:39:29 2:31:39 | °° A WV OC 6 BI ae eel 
ms _ King’s Cup Race, Marblehead, Mass., August 21—Distance 1714 miles. Results: 
Elaps. 
_ Yacht and Owner Pa Yacht and Owner 


RAPE a MVOUGOLDIIG, «oie adinics cies vie'es vie 


I orthern Light, Van S, Merle Smith.. -2249 


Lake Michigan Y. 


nternational Star Class Championship, 
_ bunctious TI, with 83 points, 4 


rnational Snipe Class Championships, 
of Los Angeles Y. C. sae bi 


Vomens’ National Sailing Championships, 
"crew with 28%4 points; 


: ean once Yacht Champienship, 
i v 


The ice yacht Ferdinand the Bull, sailed by 
i George Hendrie and Clare Jacobs, won the Stuart 
International Cup, emblematic of world’s ice yacht 


oe Events—International Racine ‘Yacht ‘Racing 


7 ee lnterpationel Races for the America’s Cup 


Yacht Races in 1940 


2:43: 3:24 Nyala, Ks Te Bedford #2... eee at. ee 
4 Bacardi Cup, Hee ea Star otis Saeaeane (o! 
, With 41 points for 3 races 


iami to Nassau Race, eee 14—184 miles, won by W. Labrot’s 
é Bt. Petersburg to Havana Race, March 11—284 ‘miles, won by R. Johnson’s Good News, 37 h, 1 


ew London to Marblehead Race, June 24—171 miles, won by F. C. Paine’ Ss Gypsy. 
San Diego, Calif., August 25, won by Cowie Brothers’ Ra 


ava, January 30, won by H. Nye’s Gale, Southern 


Huntington, N. ¥., won by P. A. Somervell’s Syroco 


Ice Yachting in 1940 


rite 


1903, Aug. 22, 25, Sept. 3—first race—Relia’ 
(American) 3:38:17: Shamrock IIT (Irish), 3 39: 
second ts eae: 3:14:54; Shamro 
3:16:13; third race—Reliance, 4:28:06; Seminar 
eee fo) 17, 20. 21 23, 26, 27—first race— 

u. ot 
Resolute Camerich an), Z (disabled): Shamrock IV 


(Irish), 4:25:12; second race—(Yachts did not fin- 


ish in 6-hour limit) ; third race—Resolute, 5:24:44; 
Shamrock IV, 92:18; fourth race—Resolute, 
3:56:05; Shamrock IV, 4:03: eve Geri race—Reso- 
lute, 3:31: 12; Shamrock IV, 3:41:10; sixth race— 
Yachts did not finish in 6-hour limit; seventh — 
race—Resolute, 5:28:35; Shamrock IV, 5:48:29. 

1930, Sept, 13, 15, Ti, 18—first race—Enterprise 
(American), 4:03:48; Shamrock V (Irish Chal- 
lenger), 4:06:40; second race—Enterprise, 4:00:44; 
Shamrock V, | 4:1 pay third race—Enterprise, 
3:54:16; Ghahesene: (disabled) ; —— race— 
Enterprise, 3:10:13; Stemrosk My; 3:15 

1934, Sept. 17, 18, 20, 22, 35 neat race— 
Endeavour (British) ’ (ehallehger), 3:38:34; Rain- 
bow (American defender), 3:40:53. Endeavour won 
by 2 minutes, 9 seconds; second ‘race—Endeavour 
2:49:01; Rainbow, 2:49: 52. Endeavour won by 51 
seconds; third race—Leeward and windward. Rain- 
bow, 4:15:34; Endeavour, 4:19:00. Rainbow won by 
3 minutes 26 seconds; fourth race—Triangular, 


oe 


- 
ad 
im 
J 
¥ 
.4 


» 


“a 
‘a 


beat, close reach, broad reach. Rainbow, 2:55:38; 


Endeavour, 2:56: 53. Rainbow won by 1 minute 15 
seconds. fifth race—Westward and leeward. Rain- 
bow, 2:34:05; Endeavour, 2:38:06. Rainbow won by — 
4 minutes 1 Second. sixth race—Triangular, reach, 
beat, run. Rainbow, 3:20:05; Endeavour, 3:21: 00. 
Rainbow won by 55 seconds. 

(Note; The yachts sailed on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 15, 1934, but it was declared ‘‘no contest,” 
for they failed to finish within the time limit 0: 
five hours, thirty minutes). 

1937, July 31, Aug. 2, 4, 
ward and leeward, Ranger (American Spee 
4:41:15; Endeavour II (British challenger), 4 
Ranger won by 17 ae “4 seconds. second ens 
Triangle. Ranger, 3:41:33; Endeavour, 4:00:05. 


; 


* 


5—first vases a 


Ranger won by 18 “minutes Sia seconds. third race— Pe: 


Windward and leeward. Ranger, 3:54:30; Endeay 
our, 3:58:57. Ranger won by 4 minutes 27 secon 
fourth race—Triangle. Ranger, 3:07:49: Ende: 


Stormy Weather, 18 h., 14 m., 
6 m., 


Canapcgirip, N. Y., Sept. 6, won by D. Metcalf’s Ghost ‘a 


Point 0’ Woods, N. Y., Sept. 6, won by American Yacht cn ub 


championship, unlimited sail . 
Mich., February 27, ts 


our, 3:11:26. Ranger won by 3 minutes 27 seconds. ~ 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 


Billiard 


Source: Charles C. Peterson, 


18-1 BALKLINE, 314 x 7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 


American Champion 
1897, George F. Slosson; 1898, Jacob Schaefer 
(Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives. 


World Champion 
1903-05, Maurice Vignaux; 1906, Willie Hoppe; 
1907, George B. Sutton; 1907, Willie Hoppe; 1908, 
Jacob Schaefer (Wizard); 1908, George B. Sutton 
(by forfeit); 1908, George F. Slosson; 1909-11, 
illie Hoppe; 1912, George B. Sutton; 1913, Ora 
C. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe; 1915-40, no 


tournaments. 4-1 BALKLINE 

1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
212, high grand average in match play 60, high 
gtand average in match play 36; 1927, Welker Coch- 
Yan, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 
exhibition 61. 18-2 BALKLINE 

1910, Harry P. Cline; 1910-20, Willie Hoppe; 
1921-22, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1923-24, Willie 
Hoppe; 1925, Edward Horemans (disputed match— 
Schaefer won in play-off); 1925, Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr.; 1926, Erich Hagenlacher; 1927, Welker Coch- 
Tan; 1928, Edward Horemans; 1929, Jacob Schae- 
fer, Jr.; 1930-33, no tournaments; 1934, Welker 
Cochran; 1935, Welker Cochran; 1936-40, no tour- 


nhaments. 48-2 BALKLINE RECORDS 

High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
high average, 400—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high 
grand average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr., 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 
Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
tun exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


14-1 BALKLINE 
1914, Willie ge abc Tun 303; high grand 
average 25.75; high single average 40. 


28-2 BALKLINE tae am 
1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1938, Jacob Schaefer, 
Jr.; 1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.—high run 132; high 
single average 35.70. 1938-40, no matches. 
71-2 BALKLINE 
1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
average 83; high grand average 42. 1939-40, no 
Bee eat atk ate epreb; 1010 
0, Fred Eames; 1910, redo TO; | 
ae Daly; 1910, Thos. Hueston; 1911, John Daly; 
1911, Alfredo DeOro; 1912, Joe Carney; 1912, John 
Hargan; 1913-14, Alfredo DeOro; 1915, George 
Moore; 1915, Wm. H. Huey; 1916, Alfredo DeOro; 
1916. Charles Ellis; 1916, Charles McCourt; 1916, 
Hugh Heal: 1916,’ George Moore; 1917 rles 
McCourt; 1917, R. L. Cannafax; 1917-18, Alfredo 
- 4918-19, Augie Kieckhefer; 1919; Alfredo 


en Peemintax: 1926-27, Otto Reiselt; 1927, Augie 


J 
- 1937, Welker Cochran; 1938, Welker Coch- 
HopPsaa9, Joe Chamaco; 1940 Willie Hoppe. 


THREE-CUSHION RECORDS 
High en a - : 
Denton, 17; 1930, Gus Copulos 
ee ore Layton, 18;' 1927, Willie Hoppe, 
1928, Willie Hoppe, 25; 1936, Willie Hoppe, 
1939, Joe Chamaco, 18; 1940, Tiff Denton, 17, 
Bod cies note Te toxings: 1025, O14 
iselt, 50 in nnings; 4 Go) 
Releclé on 81 innings; 1925, Otto Reiselt 150 in 
404 innings; 1930, John Layton 50 in 23 innings; 
1939, Joe amaco, 50 in 23 innings; 1940; Jay 
Bozeman, 50 in 23 innings, safeties allowed. 
onan aiah, an 
5, Welker Coc! » 1,123. 
1940, Willie Hoppe, 1.161. 
ONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPION 
Rove pancey Matsuyama. No tournaments since. 


eee ere, uae 
Thomas Hueston; , Jerome Keogh; 
1910-12, Alfredo DeOro; 1912, R. J. Ralph; 1913, 
Alfredo DeOro; 1913-15, Bennie Allen; 1916, John 
Layton; 1916-18, Frank Taberski; 1919-24, Ralph 
Greenleaf; 1925, Frank Taberski; 1926, Ralph 


883 
Records 
National Billiard Association 
Greenleaf; 1926, Erwin Rudolph; 1926, Thomas 
Hueston; 1927, Frank Taberski; 1927-28, Ralph 
Greenleaf; 1928, Frank Taberski; 1929, Ralph 
Greenleaf; 1929, Frank Taberski; 1930, Erwin Ru- 
dolph; 1930-32, Ralph Greenleaf; 1933-34, Mrwii 


14-2 BALKLINE 
1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank ©, Ives; 1890, 
Frank Maggioli; 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, Frank 
C. Ives. No tournaments since. 


18-2 BALKLINE 
1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923, Chas. 
C. Peterson. No tournaments since. 
High run, 162, Albert Cutler; high average, 40, 
Albert Cutler; high grand average, 26.67, Charles 


Seite 
C. Peterson JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards 

1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutler; 
1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganuma; 
1925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuyama. 
No tournaments since. 

High Run, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high overage, 42.85, 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver- 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. 


14-1 POCKET BILLIARDS RECORDS 

High run, 126, Ralph Greenleaf; high run, 153, 
Andrew Ponzi; high run, 125, Bennie Allen; high 
run, 125, Geo. Kelly; high single average, 63, 
Ralph Greenleaf; high oft ae average, 41.75, Ben- 
nie Allen; high individual grand average, 11.02, 
Ralph Greenleaf; high individual grand average, 
8.14, James Caras; high run, 125, Bennie Allen; 
high single average, 41.60, Bennie Allen. 


CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 
1933, Willie Hoppe; 1934-40, no tournaments, 


CUSHION CAROM RECORDS 
High Runs—Willie Hoppe (match), 53; Chas. C. 
Peterson (exhibition), 104. 
High Averages—Willie Hoppe, high single, 11.36; 
Willie Hoppe, high grand average, 6.43. 


AMATEUR BALKLINE CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline 
1910, E. W. Gardner; 1911, J. F, Poggenburg: 
1912, M. D. Brown; 1913, Joseph Mayer; 1914, BE. 
W. Gardner; 1915, Nathan Hall; 1916, C. Huston; 
1917, Dave McAndless; 1918, Percy Collins; 1919, 
C. Heddon; 1920, E. T. Appleby; 1921, Percy Col- 
lins; 1922, E, T. Appleby, International champion; 
1923, Percy Collins, Nat. 18-1 champion—F. §. 
Appleby; 1924, E. T. Appleby; 1925, F. S. Appleby; 
1926-28, John Clinton; 1929, E. T. Appleby, Ama-~ 
teur Billiard Assn.; 1929, Percy Collins, Amateur 
Billiard Assn.; 1929, M. C. Walgren, Amateur Bil- 
liard Assn.; 1929, R. V. Fessenden, Amateur Bil- 
liard Assn.; 1930, Percy Collins; 1931, E. T. Ap- 
pleby; 1932, Albert Poensgen (Germany), World’s 
champion; 1933, no tournament; 1934-36, Edward 
Soussa; 1937-40, no tournaments. E 
A RECORDS 
14-2 Balkline 
Calvin Demarest—High run, 202; high single 
average, 28; high grand average, 20. 
18-2 Balkline 
High run, 248, Francis S. Appleby; high single 
average, 60, John Clinton; high grand average, 
18.57, John Clinton. 


THREE-CUSHION AMATEUR 


. Earl 
Lookabaugh: 1922, Frank Flemming; 1923, Robert 
M. Lord; 1934, Frank Flemming; 1925-26, Dr. A. J. 
Harris; 1927, 1928, J. N, 
man; 1929, Charles Jordan; Max Shimon; 
1930, Joseph Hall; 1930, Max Shimon; 1930, R. B. 
Harper; 1931, Frank Flemming; 1931-35, Edward 
Lee; 1936, Edward Lee—World’s champion; 1937, 

eau; 1938, Gene Deardorff; 1939-40, no 


tournaments. 
WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
14-1 Pocket Billiards 
fessional—1932-39, Ruth McGinnis. 4 
Aneiene 1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy; 1935, Ruth 
Harvey; 1936-40, no tournaments. 
RECORDS 
Ruth McGinnis—High run, 128 (414 x 9 table); 
high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). 


> et Re | os “6% a T- = 
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Intercollegiate Billiards 


Five Man Teams—Straight Rail 


1932, Michigan; 1933, Michigan; 1934, Michigan 
State; 1935, Wisconsin; 1936, Purdue; 1937, Cornell; 
1938, Cornell; 1939, Wisconsin; 1940, Michigan. 


Five Man Teams—Three Cushions 
1935, Michigan State; 1936, Cornell; 1937, Iowa 
State; "1938, Wisconsin; 1939, Utah; 1940, Michigan. 


Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 
; "1936, Michigan; 1937, Wisconsin; 1938, Florida; 
wks, Buffalo; 1940, Michigan. 


«KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 


Straight Rail 
1937, Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin; 1938, John O. 
“Miller; Wisconsin; 1939, Carleton H. Sheeley, Cor 
_ nell; i940, John O. Miller, Wisconsin. 
Three Cushions 
1937, Wm. Joplin, Iowa State; 1938, Geo. Hansen, 
Michigan; 1939, Edw. Bergen, Iowa State; 1940, 
se O. Miller, Wisconsin. 
Pocket Billiards 
- 1937, John O. Miller, Wisconsin; 1938, J. L. Gei- 
ger, Florida; 1939, Peter Choulas, Colgate U.; 1940, 
- John O. Miller, Wisconsin. 


Bay KEY SHOT TEAM HIGH SCORES 
3 Straight Rail 
“1937, Cornell, 442 
Three Cushions 
1937, Iowa ee 179, 
ocket Billiards 
1938, Florida, Bee. 1939, Kentucky, 609 disquali- 
aed. _KEY SHOT TEAM HIGH AVERAGE 
Straight Bail 
1931, ae. ‘2 42. 
ee ope Billiards 
< 7 1937, ‘Iowa State 1,49. 
Pocket Billiards 
nef® Florida 7.53; 1939, Kentucky 8.10 disquali- 


< 


_ KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH SCORES 


f Straight Rail 
5 Jarleton H. Sheeley, Cornell, 111. 


Source: 


Name and Location Seats 


‘Sporting Events—Intercollegiate ‘Billiards; 


Famous Stadiums of America 


World Almanac Questionnaire 


: 


Three Cushions 
Wm. Joplin, Iowa State, 49. 

Pocket Billiards 
Peter Choulas, Colgate, 130. 


KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH AVERAGE — 
Straight Rail 
Carleton H. Sheeley, Cornell, 5.55. 
Three Cushions 
Wm. Joplin, Iowa State, 2.01. 
Pocket Billiards 
Peter Choulas, Colgate, 8.63. 


INDIVIDUAL HIGH RUNS (NO RESTRICTIONS) 


Straight Rail a4 
Kenneth Brown, Wisconsin, 66. 3 ; Us 


INDIVIDUAL HIGH SIMPLE AVERAGE at 
(NO RESTRICTIONS) ae 
Straight Rail ——- 
Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin, 11.40. 


NON-CHAMPIONSHIP HIGH RUNS 
Straight Rail 
S. M. Cohee, Purdue, 294. 
Morris H. Inklemen, Purdue, 427. 
Three Cushions 
O. H. Steed, Purdue, 9 
George Hansen, Michigan, 9. 
Pocket Billiards ae. . 
John O. Miller, Wisconsin, 45. a 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE UNION CONFER-- 
ENCE CHAMPIONSHIP ; 
Straight Rail 
1934, Raymond Rigas Michigan State; 1935, 
Raymond Riggs, Mi gan State; 1936, no Tourna- 
ment; 1937, Raymond Riggs; Michigan State; 1938, 
Bernard Proulx, Michigan State; 1939, Nelson B. 
Jones, Brown; 1940, J. E. Patrick, Indiana. 
Pocket Billiards 
1939, Henry Shabatura, Minnesota; 1940, Gibson 
Findley, Florida. 


City Name and Location 


3 . (Univ. of) Mem. Stad. 
Municipal Stadium.......... 
Ohio (State U.) Stadium,.... 
Yale -Univ. Bowl 


oad U. of Ill. Memorial. . 
Sse State Univ, Stadium, . 
adison eq. Garden Bowl. 
c Baltimore tadium.....5.... 


gue Field ( 


-) 
Jamp Randal ae of Wise. 
University Stadium AG 
.|Cemple University 
.|Municipal Stadium, . 


pee Duke Untversltyo= see 
New York... {Columbia Univ., Ete Field . 
Brooklyn..../Ebbets Field (B.B.). 

Morgantown . Univ. of West Virgini: 
Pittsburgh ...|/Forbes Field (B.B.).... 

St. Louis. .... Sportsman Park (B BY. 

Coll. Station. Ryle Field (A&M Collof T 
Philadelphia .|Shibe Park (B.B.).. 

Athens, Ga. ..|/Sanford (Univ. of Ga.) f 
Syracuse . |Syracuse University . 
Atlanta...... Ga, Sch. of Tech., Grant Field 
Chicago..... U. of Chicago, Stagg Field... 
Jersey City. ./Roosevelt Stadlum.......... 3 
Norman... ..|Okla. (U.) Memorial Stag ues 30, 
Portland, O../Multnomah Civie Stadium...| 30, 
San Diego...|Balboa Park............ 
Lincoln... ... Nebr., (U. of) aaa Stad.} 
Washington. .|Grifith Park (B. B Neigtel aie ease 
West Point. ../Michie Stadium..../....... 
Denver ....<% University of Denver... .... 
Bloomington. Ce of Indiana. ..... 
Boulder. .... . . of Colo. Stadium......... 
Columbia .. .: u of Mo. Memorial Stadium] 2800 6 


Pullman... .. 


San utes 
Lafayette... 
Providence. ..|B 
Sols Gab! 


Rogers Field Stadium aren 
Coll. of Wash. i 


!|Miami (Univ.) Orange Bowl, 


Green Bay... Municipal Stadium....... 
Annapolis. ..,/Thompson Stadium (Nay 
Bloomington .|Memorial Seadtum, aoe 
Nashville Vanderbilt U., Dudley Fi 
Birmingham, . |Legi 

New York... 

Ithaca, N. Y 

Chicago... ... 

Tacoma, woe 

Lewisburg .. .'Bucknell (U) Rake Pa. 
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Speed Skating Records 


Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States. Records as approved March, 1940 


AMATEUR OUTDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION—MEN 


OFFICIAL AMATEUR INDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION—MEN 


Time Holder Place Date : 
205 Robert McLean............ Lake Placid..............|February 6, 1923 ; 
209.4 Charles Jewtraw........... Teke Pigcid. sc. 6..cs. Feproary 6, 1923 
218.4 Pauliorsmanss 3 ers. ok eek New Rochelle........... February 12, 1924 , 
:23.8 MBEISNGRA Awe Sues Ul bre vit Saranac Lake............|February 12, 1930 
334.0 Charles Leighton. ........... Dake Placid. ..6\ 06 ..sis. February 19, 1940 > 
352.4 Clas Thunberg............. Saranac Lake............ February 11, 1926 
215.2 Clas Thunberg............. Lake Placid............. February 13, 1926 . 
355.8 Clas Thunberg....$........ Saranac Lake............ February 15, 1926 
238.2 Clas Thunberg............. LAG 1B OIG ys sees 4 February 12, 1926 
312.6 Clas) Thunberd ss oie ckc ccaees Lake: PIacid sats occa ack as February 13, 1926 
333.8 Edward Schroeder. Minneapolis............. January 20; 1934 
119.6 Ross Robinson. Lake Placid). 16 oa Sean February 14, 1930 
:30.4 Ross Robinson............. Lake @ingids .. eFe ss. enh 2 February 12; 1927 


220 yards..... 18 Ereu CRODNOR 2.) 5!o son «<0 dh BOSton. J wend tien .|January 13, 1911 
Charles Gorman............ St. John’s .|March 1, 1927 
440 yards..... 236.8 Charles Gorman............ St. John’s February 27, 1925 
4% mile...... 223.8 Charles Gorman. ........... St. John’s. ........ March 1, 1927 
34 mile...... 1:15.6 ete OF RNCKOP.6 5 oi. vc lc cee Pittsburgh March 1, 1916 
+4 Mile...... 2:00.4 Perey Johnston............. Oloveland ca '<.4054 ec ae March 2, 1928 
MUGs. . si-> 2:41.2 Morris. Wood #0. U)8.8s-- Pittsburgh. ...........5. February 13, 1904 
: BTOU/ BOSON. 6 Ses eee eee Pittsburgh . 35.0.0... suas February 13, 1904 
144 mile...... 4:25 Edmund Lamy............. Cleveland: 32,003 20s .eee January 27; 1910 
NE. ere 5:58.3 les Murdo cc st acs ft .. IRAROL S55, cba van aatas ebruary 2, 5 
Smile... 8:58.8 Percy Johnston............ Pittsburgh. Si.8ots wie February: 19, 1927 
4 mile...... 13:41.8 WOO WEGOTG: - calc. oe 28M Se, Broeklynce ...c toes eee February 7, 1927 
5 mile...... 15:42.2 Bink Yon! ie cs of Chitago.; Ses caiane<date February 8, 1930 
OFFICIAL AMATEUR OUTDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION—WOMEN 
211.4 ;Loretta Neitzel January 27, 1929 
220.5 Louise Herou February 10, 1940 
31 Loretta Neitze! February 12, 1929 
139.4 Loretta Neitzel. ebruary 3, 1929 
1:28.6 Dorothy Franey. ‘ January 27. 1935 
2:20.4 Madeline Horn..... .{Oconomowoe. . January 28, 1939 
3:07.6 Florence Hurd............. Oconomowoc 2, 1936 
OFFICIAL AMATEUR INDOOR RECORDS MADE IN COMPETITION—WOMEN 
‘ards f 221.6 Dorothy Franey............ BGS PRAM. sae oo digit tm viete February 15, 1936 
aus meen :41.6 Dorothy Franey............ Bt. Pauls. >:. steer February 16, 1936 
¥% mile...... :31 Dorothy Franey............ 6. LOUIS 2, ok nak ee February 25, 1933 
880 yards..... 1:27 Leila Brooks Potter........ Pittsburgh ee ee oP March  , 6, 1926 
% mile...... 2:18.1 aE Soto ese Pe ee GCRICAZO. |... sis. SO ne February 2, 1935 
i mile...... 3:15.7 Dorothy Franey............ Beal, <5 2, sc. Pee Februacy 16, 1936 


Skating Results in 1940 


North American Championships, Schenectady, one rae yds. (men’s senior)—Leo Freisinger, Chicago, 


N. Y., February 2-4. 


ga 220 yds., men, D. Lamb, Milwaukee, 220 “yds. ets ag senior)—Miss G. Bates, Min- 


neapolis, 0:2 
. ee (men's senior)—Del Lamb, Milwaukee, 


Bre or, 220 yds., women, Miss M. Horn, Beaver 
22.4. 


Dam, Wis., 34 mile (women s senior)—Miss M. Horn, Beaver 
B: Senior, 34 mile, women, Miss M. Horn, Beaver ite Wis., 2719.6. 
, Wis., 2 mile. (men’s senior)—Chas. Leighton, Mihneap- 


Senior, 1 ails, men, D. Lamb, Milwaukee, 3.00. olis, 
) , Senior, 2 mile, men, C. Leighton, Minneapolis, Z T'mite ‘(men’s senior)—Leo Freisinger, Chicago, 
_ 6.10.6. 


Senior, 15 mile, men, L. Freisinger, Chicago, 14 mile (men’s senior)—Leo Freisinger, Chicago, 
1.27.2 1:16.0. 

Senior, 34 mile, women, Miss C. Landry, Fitch- | ‘5 mile (men’s senior)—Ken. Bartholomew, Min- 
burg, Mass., 1.41.4. neapolis, 14:46.5. 

“oe 440 yds., men, D. Lamb, Milwaukee, 440 yds. (men’s senior)—Leo Freisinger, Chicago, 
0.36. 136.5. 


Senior, 34 mile, men, L. Freisinger, Chicago, 
27.2 


440 yds. iota s senior)—Miss M. Horn, Beaver; 
Senior, 5 mile, men, C. Leighton, Minneapolis, 
0. 


Dam, Wis 
880 yds. eae s senior)—Miss M. Horn, Beaver 
134 


15.11. Dam., Wis., 1 
Senior, 440 yds., women, Miss M. Horn, Beaver] 1 mile (women’ 's senior)—Miss M. Horn, Beaver 
Dam, 0. Dam, Wis., bee 


Diamond Pre Competition, Lake Placid, N. Y., 
February 10-12. 

Men’s senior won by Del Lamb, Milwaukee, Wis., 
with 120 points; women’s senior won by Miss Louis 
Herou, Minneapolis, Minn., with 150 points. 


standing, men—L. Freisinger, 120 points; 
Sends 110; K. Bartholomew, 90; women, Miss M. 
Morn, 140; Miss L. Herou, 170; Miss C. Landry, 60. 


National Championships—La Crosse, Wis., Feb- 
ruary 27-28. 
: SKATING 
Women’s novice singles—Miss C. Brandt, Cleve- 
nd. 


FIGURE 
Men’s senior singles—E. Turner, Los Angeles. 
“Women’s senior singles—Miss J. Tozzer, Boston. 
Men’s junior singles—B. Specht, Chicago. Senior pairs—Miss Tozzer and B. Fox, Boston. 
leh junior singles—Miss A. Alien, Oakland, | jynior pairs—Miss D. Glazier and S. Tanner, 


I Boston. 
4 ¥ es— Jr., Phil- 
pees ee me ee pide a a Senior four—St. Paul Skating Club. 


886 Sporting Events—Golf Champions 
Golf Records 


AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS 


National National |Nat’!Women's National Nationa Nat’l1Women’s 
Yr. Open Amateur Amateur Yr. Open Amatew: Amateur 
1915 J. D. Travers. .|R. A. Gardner.|Mrs. C.V’rbeck.||1928/T. Farrell ...... R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett 
1916 Ch. Evans, Jr. .|Ch,. Evans, Jr |Alexa Stirling. ||1929|R. T. Jones, Jr." |H. R. Joh’n, Jr.|Glenna Collett 
1917 J. Hutchison...|No match.....|No mateh. 1930|R. T. Jones, Jr. .|R. T Jones, Jr. .|Glenna Collett 
1918 No match..... No match.....|No match. 1931|Wm. Burke. ...|Fr. Ouimet...|Helen Hicks 
1919|W. C. Hagen...|S. D. Herron..|Alexa. Stirling. |/1932|Gene Sarazen. S geet Somerville Ma Van Wie. 
1920|Edw. Ray...... Ch.Evans, ea ‘Alexa. Stirling. ||1933|John Goodman.|G bari! Virg. Van Wie. 
1921|Jas. Barnes..... T.Guilford. ...|M. Hollins 1934\O. Dutra...... WL. Little, a Virg. Van Wie. 
1922)\G. Sarazen..... J. Sweetser....|Glenna Collett |/1935|S. Parks, Jr....|W.L. Little, Jr.|Glenna C.Vare. 
1923] R. T. Jones, Jr.|M. R. Marston|E. Cummings 1936|Tony Manero).|John Fischer. .|/Pamela Barton. 
1924'C. Walker..... R. T. Jones, Jr.|Mrs. D. C. Hurd ||1937|R. Guldahl.. .|J. Goodman. . |Mrs .E. L. Page. 
1925|W. Macfarlane.|R. T. Jones, Jr.|Glenna Collett 1938]R. Guidahl. ....|W. Turnesa...|Miss P. Berg 
_ 1926/R. T. Jones, Jr. .|G. Von Elm...|Mrs. G. Stetson |/1939)*B. Nelson..... M. Ward...... MissB. Jameson 
1927'T. Armour. IR. T. Jones, Jr.!Mrs. M. Horn 1940/7 L. Little... ... R. Chapman. .!MissB. Jameson 


*Won in 36- hole play-off from C. Wood. 
#Won in 36-hole play-off from Gene Sarazen 
AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 


Western Amateur Metropolitan Amateur 
Year Western 
Open Women 
1915...|T. J. McNamara... Lil. B. Hyde. 
1916...)W. Hagen Mrs. Q. F. Feltner. 
1917...|J. M. Barnes Mrs. W, A. Gavin. 
1918...|No mateh Mrs. L. C. Stockton. 
1919..:/J. M. Barnes Marion Hollins. 
1920...|J. Hutchinso Mrs. Q. F. Feitner. 
1921...) W. Hagen. Mrs. W. A. Vin. 
1922...)/M. Brady. Alexa, ae 
1923. x a ells Alexa, Stirli 
.-.}|W. Mehlhorn. 
1925...|M. Smith. Miss M: Ro 
1926...|W. Hagen 
1927...|W. Hagen. ein 
aeee 5 a ee d H z E 
RepryAmour ie. ca. << MOGsie aha: .33 ts. O. S. Hill. ...|M. J, McCarthy,Jr.|Miss M. Orcutt. 
1930.../Gene Sarazen..... J. ‘Lehman ¢ seeee Mrs. G. W. Tyson.|M.J.MeCarthy, Jr.| Miss M, Parker. 
1931 BBP O Yin Sayoxe a's PED.) EOE SS iaioesc ye Mrs. O. S. Hill....|Leonard Martin...|Miss H. Hicks. 
1932 Hagen... 023... G. Moreland see? < rs. O..8. Hill. .... 'T. Taylor... . iss M. Parker 
1933...;/MacD. Smith...../J. Westland...... Miss L. Robinson.|M. J. Stuart...... Miss Helen Hicks. 
1934...|H. Cooper......'.. Z. Haton......... Miss V. Van Wie. .|T.S. Tailer....... Miss oe Orcutt. 
John Revolta..... eC Seer Miss M. Miley....|J. E. Parker...... Mrs. J. Thorne 
1936..|R.Guldahl....... Deslie:s cs. cat Miss D, Traung G. T. Dunlop, ir. Mrs, x H. Dietrich 
MOS ie nies GHA ess. W.. Webrl.. 2c. sje Miss M. Miley W. Turnesa,....... Mrs. M. Turpie 
1938...|R. Guidahl. 2.2)! R. Babbish. .....1|Miss P. Berg... 12. F. Strafaci.... 127 iss M. Orcutt 
1939). |B. Nelson ........ ST OdG : tte Suigen Miss E. Hicks... ../F. Strafaci........| Mrs. MeNaughton 
1940...|J. Demaret..... Bao PESs WWBTOLE So cocks era Miss B. Jameson. .|J. P. Burke...__.. Miss M. Orcutt 
Metropolitan Trans- 
Year Open Mississippi Southern ve 
1915....|Gilbert Nicholls. ..... A. B. Swift...........- C. L. Dixon, Jr........|M 
916....|W. C. Hagen... 22222: HL G. Legg. oes... R. g. Bush, Totes ee Mrs. Wea Ga 
+t" l atten @! Hagan oo RR Fee 
..|/Walter C. Hagen Mrs Ez EE ee 
-}Bob 1 MacDonald. See, Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck, 
nD ug! - Miss G. Collett. 
.|Bob MacDonald....... -|Miss G. Collett 
.|M. J. Brady... 2.22... Miss G: Collett. 
Macdonald Smith heal Nag 
-|Mrs. G. H. Stetson, 
gohmny. Farre Miss G. Collett, 
y Armour. Miss G. Collett. 
Bill Mehlhorn.. . Miss M. O: as 
Miamtotatd Sas Mee wee 
acdon mith , c 
Olin Dutra. ...... eee avs 
Willie Macfarlane, . . -|Miss C: Giutting 
:../Paul Runyan........; ; d et [Miss M, Oreu 
)i/Henry Picard... 1.1.1! : SE zal ‘Mrs GG. aa 
..|Byron Nelson. .......- J. Dawson SHEP c */Miss B. Giles a 
Sag re ae Woo Os ous ae . ey -|Miss C. Glutting 
Bit @iemrd 2-7 lol arpa 5 eo 
MIOMIWOOU Ee. Soyo cn drorw axe z N. White “ess UMiss G: Amore 


he 
k BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS : 


Year Winner Year Winner Year] Winner Year Winner 
1920./C. Tolley. 1926.!J. Sweetser (U 8.) {1931./E. M 

1921. ye uaier Vee see a Pe Perkins 1935: a. Deron: ‘ leat: z ones 

A ; ns, M. Scott 1938 ..|C. Y: 

1923.|R. Wethered. 1929.|C. Tolle: 934.||W.L. 1 ith SI aren crs? 
1924,|B. W. Holderness, | ttle dn. (U Bol teab: oe 

Oe ee Manis 930./R.T. Jone, Jr.(U.S.) 1935. W.L. Little,Jr.(U, S$) 1940 .|Not played—war 

BRITISH WOMEN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 

Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1920. |Ceeil Leitch. 1926.|Cecil Leitch 

1921.|Cecil Leitch. 1927 ,|Mlie.S.LaChaume 1oa2. Eula Wilson: 

1922.)J. Wethered \ |{1928.|Mile. L, Le Blan. |}1933.|Enid Wilson. 

tgee : es wane Ten? Nt! Wethered. |/1934.|Mrs. A. Hoime, 

apresise ere .|Diana Fishwick. 1988 Miss W. Morgan 


ee 


ad 
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BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 

Year Winner Year| Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1914.| Hy. Vardon. 1925.|J. Barnes (U. S.)__||1930.|R.T Jones. Jr.(U.8)||1935.|a. 
1920. Geo. Duncan. i828. RJonee Je CU S> 1931.\'T. Armour CO 5) 1936. Air Padgham. 
ae: J. Hutchinson. 1927 .|R.T. Jones, Jr.(U.S.)||1932.|/G. Sarazen (U.S.) ||1937. |H. Cotton 
iges W. Hagen (U. 8.) 1928, W. Hagen (U. 8.)° || 1933.)D. Shute (U. 8.) 1938. |R. A. Whitcombe 
See: ~ G. Havers. 1929.|W. Hagen (U. 8S.) 1934. |)H. Cotton. 1939. |D. Burton == 

.|W. Hagen (U.8.). 1940. [Not played War 

CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1914.|G, 8. Lyon. 924.|F. Tnompson. 1930.|R. Somerville 1935.|R. § 
1919.|Wm. B. Luckie 1925.|D. Carrick. 1931.]R. Somerville, 1936. E ear et 
1920.|C. B_ Grier. 1926 .|R. Somerville. 1932.)G. Taylor. 1937.|R. Somerville 
1921.|F. Thompson. 1927.|/D. Carrick. 1933 .|A. Campbell. 1938 .|T. Adams 
1922./C. C. Fraser. 1928.|/R. Somerville. 1934./A. Campbell. 1939.|K. Black 
1932.|W. T. Thompson. ||1929 |E. Held. 1940 .|Not played—War 
CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 

Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1914.|K. Keffer. 1924.; Leo Diegel. 1930. /Thos. Armour 1935 Gene Kun 
1919.|J. D. Edgar. 1925.|Leo Diegel. 1931.]W. Hagen. 1936. Ww. L. Little, Jr. 
1920. J. D. Edgar. 1926.) MacD. Smith. 1932.|Hy. Cooper. 1937 .|Hy Cooper 
ian “dha pete 7. dee: J. Kirkwood. 1938 .|S. Snead 

3 yatrous, e 0 egel. aa. At 1939 ./H. 
1923 |C. Hackney 1929 .|Leo Diegel. aN 1940. 5. growin 


ee a te al I a EE epee ME EAI TAT 
National Intercollegiate Championship won by F. D. Brooke, University of Virginia; team, Louisiana 


State and Princeton tied at 601. 


EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP 


Southern Division 


w. IL. tw. fw. op. 

Georgetown...... 5 @/22. 14 36 9 
Princeton BAD ABD BR 33 12 
> ae eo Dae bee 24 21 
Pennsylvania... .. ae. 5 30 
ittsburgh....... er oe, Oe 12 33 
Penn State....... 1 6 SS) 4s 15 30 


In intersectional championship play-off Georgetown defeated Yale 5 matches to 4. 


Northern Division 


we. 1. tw. Sys Pp. o.p. 
Wale 45 0650545 tee 5 22 12% 34% 10% 
Harvard 4 1 22 104% 32% 12% 
Williams. ........ 3 2 15 10 25 20 
Dartmouth....... 2 a8 5S 8. 21 24 
Holy Cross....... d 4+) 10% 14 31 
I eet a. re 0. + 54 167 22 8 37 


= epee Intercollegiate Championship—H. McDowell, Louisiana State; team championship, Louisiana 


Public Parks Championship—R. Clark, St. Paul. 


Professional Golf Association Championship—Byron Nelson, Toledo. 


Ninth Annual Hole-in-One Golf Play 


The ninth annual Hole-in-One golf tournament 
of the New York World-Telegram was held in Au- 
gust, 1940, and drew a record number of entries, 
872, but not an ace was scored. Play was held on 
the Forest Hill Field Club, Bloomfield, N. J.; Lee- 
wood Golf Club, Crestwood, N. Y., and Bayside 
Golf Club, Bayside, N. Y. 

Honors were divided between Mrs. J. J. Lawlor, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. and Howard Schanzer, New 
York City, with shots of 11 inches from the cup 
on the Leewood course. Duplicate prizes were 
awarded to these winners. Winners on the other 
courses were Ralph M. Watt, Montclair, N. J., one 
foot two inches from the cup at the Forest Hill 
Feld Club, and C. F. Bruns, Woodhaven, L. L., 
N. Y., one foot eight and one-half inches from the 
cup at Bayside. 


The statistical record of the tournament follows: 


No. of No.of On In 
Year Players Shots Green Circle Closest 
1932 217 1,085 287 27 2 feet, 1 inch 
1933 340 1,700 743 61 Ace 
1934 447 2,235’. 851 62 1 foot, 5 inches 
1935 477 2,385 656 89 816 inches 
1936 645 3,225 1,187 100 4 inches 
1937 680 3,400 1,333 107 2 Aces 
1938 742 3,710 1,618 149 5 inches 
1939 812 060 1,719 136 2 ft, 14% ins. 
1940 872 4, 1,749 168 11 inches 
Total 5232 26,160 10,143 899 


Three aces have been scored in eight years; 
Jack Hagen, Oceanside, N. Y. pro, in 1933, Bay- 


side; Frank §. Shriver, Chester, N. Y., 1937, 
Forest Hill Field Club, and T, Arthur Menzel, 
Stamford, Conn., 1937, Leewood Club. The odds 
o tee ace, based on nine years’ play, stand at 8720 
oI, 


The figures on the 1940 play: 
On In 
Players Shots Green Circle Closest 
Forest Hill F.C.,Aug.5 182 910 441 43 ins. 
Leewood G. C., Aug. 6 234 1170 
Bayside Links, Aug. 11 76 380 114 14 2ft.,3 ins. 
Bayside Links, Aug. 12 183 915 334 22 2ft.,2!oins. 
Bayside Links, Aug. 13 197 985 383 36 1ft..81gins. 
i} 


Total Mos. Vet a: 872 4360 1749 168 


Winners of previous tournaments are: 


1932—At Salisbury—John Milkrut. j 

1933—At Salisbury—Jack Hagen. 

1934—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 4 

1935—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 

1936--At Bayside—Dell Sharbutt; at Grassy 
Sprain, Tom Robbins; at Forest Hill Field Club, © 
Bill Malcolm 

1937—At Bayside—Stanley Remson; at Leewood, 
T. Arthur Menzel; at Forest Hill Field Club, 
Franklin Shriver. 

1938—At Bayside—Jack Hagen; at Leewood, Tom 
McNamara; at Forest Hills Field Club, Tom Mc- 
wiO3e At Bayside, Dr. Matthew Feinman; at Lee 

ayside, Dr. Ma’ - 

wood, Frank Vassak; at Forest Hill Field Club, Jim 
Barnes. ; 


_. Maryland Wins Intercollegiate Lacrosse Title 


__ The University of Maryland won the Wingate 
“Trophy, emblematic of the National Intercollegiate 
‘Lacrosse championship, for the second consecutive 


year in 1940. Maryland did not lose a single game’ 
in intercollegiate play and only one against club 
competition. i 


e ; : ies eres By sah 
eB: Sporting Events—Tennis Records — 


U. S. Tennis Championships 


MEN’S SINGLES 


y d 
p pate: 
} Year. Champion. Final Opponent. Year. Champion. Final Opponent. 
1902 |W. A. Larned R. F. Doherty 1922 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston — 
1903 |H. L. Doherty W. A. Larned 1923 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston — 
$1904 |Ho ae coo W. J. Clothier 1924 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston - 
1905 |B. C. Wri : Holcombe Ward 1925 |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 
1906 |W. J. Giogiter B. C. Wright 1926 |Rene Lacoste Jean Borotra 
41907 |W. A. Larned Robert LeRoy 1927 |Rene Lacoste Wm. T. Tilden 5 
1908 |W. A. Larned B. C. Wright 1928 |Henri Cochet Francis T. Hunter 
1909 |W. A. Larned W. J. Clothier 1929 |}Wm. T. Tilden Francis T. Hunter 
q 1910 |W. A. Larned T. C. Bundy 1930 |John H. Doeg Francis X. Shields 
_ 1911 |W. A. Larned M. E. MeLouxhilin 1931 |H. Ellsworth Bynes, Jr. Goo eM. Lott, Jr. 
“=1912 |M. E. McLoughlin W. F. Johnson 1932 |H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.| He Cochet r 
1913 |M. E. McLoughlin R. N. Williams 1933 |Frederick J. Perry John H. Crawford 
1914 |R. N. Williams M. BE. McLoughlin 1934 |Frederick J. Perry Wilmer L. Allison 
1915, |Wm. M. een M. E. McLoughlin 1935 | Wilmer L. Allison Sidney B. Wood 
1916 |R. N. Williams Wm. M. Johnston 1936 |Frederick J. Perry J. Donald Budge 
*1917 |R. L. Murray N. W. Niles 1937 |J. Donald Budge Paaiteleg Von Cramm 
1918 |R. L. Murray Wm. T. Tilden 1938 |J. Donald Budge C. Gene Mako 
1919 | Wm. M. Johnston Wm. T. Tilden 1939 |R. L. Riggs W. Van Horn 
1920 | Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johnston 1940 |D. McNe R. L. Riggs r 
1921 |Wm. T. Tilden W. F. Johnson Le 


" #National Patriotic Tournament. jNo challenge round played. -Challenge round abolished. 
& . 


WOMEN’S SINGLES, DOUBLES, MIXED 
Singles Champions Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Champions 


) | Mrs. F. I. Mallory Misses E. Goss & M. eee Mrs.G.W Wightm’ wo al Nar: Johns’n. 
‘Mrs. F. T. Mallory Miss M. Brown & Mrs. L. R. Williams| Miss M. Browne & W. M. Johnston. 
1922 |Mrs. F. I. Mallory Mrs. M. Z. Jessup & Mise ‘H. Wills. | Mrs. z. Mallory & W. Tp. Tilden, 2d. 
23 |Miss Helen Wills. Mrs. B.C.Covell & Miss K. McKane} Mrs. F. Mallory & W.T.Tilden, 2d. 
/Miss Helen Wills. Mrs. G.W.Wightman & Helen Wills . | Miss Helen Wills & V. Richards. 
| Miss a Gar Wills. Helen Wills & Mary Browne....... Miss K. McKane & J. B. Hawkes. 
Mrs, F. I . Mallory ~o. | Mi kM ss GHOSE ANS Stthe, oa E. Ryan & J. Borotra. 


2 piss Helen Wills... 222222 
Diana ee he) So 1d Harvey. 22 sae. c cote s cos ‘I Miss B. Bennett & H. Cochet. Pay 
.-|Miss Wills & J. B. Hawkes. : 


shell ee pene Borns "|Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lott. — 
Miss Betty Nuthall..... .|Miss Nuthall & Miss Palfrey. Miss Edith Cross & W. Allison. 
Mrs. Helen Wills Moody. - Mrs. E. B. Whittingstall th Miss 
; Betty Nuthall...... 4.2 ce--s mae Miss Betty Nuthall & G. M. Lott. _ 
» |Miss Helen Jacobs....... Miss H. Jacobs & Miss 8. Palfrey...| Miss Sarah Palfrey & F. J. Perry. 
Miss Helen Jacobs........ Miss F. James & Miss B. Nuthall ..| Miss E. Ryan & H. B. Vines, Jr. r 
34 |Miss Helen Jacobs....... Miss H. Jacobs & Miss S. Palfrey...| Miss-H. Jacobs & G. M. Lott. ~ 
Miss Helen ens ae iait state Miss H. Jacobs, Mrs, Palfrey Fabyan| Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, E. Maier. — 
‘Miss Alice Marble....... Miss C. Babcock & Mrs. J. Van Ryn| Miss a Marble & C. G. Mako.  — 
7 \Senorita A. Ligana (Chile) Meee Marble & Mrs. S. P. Fabyan.| Mrs. S. P. Fabyan & J. D. Budge! 
Miss Alice Mar s A. Marble & Mrs. 8, P. Fabyan| Miss A. Marble & J. D. Budge 
_|Miss Alice Marble Mie A. Marble & S. P. Fabyan...| Miss A. Marble & H. C. Hopman. 
0 |Miss A. Marble... ....!Miss A. Marble & Miss S. Palfrey. - Miss A. Marble & R. L. Ri 


MEN’S DOUBLES 


Doubles Champions Year Doubles Champions 


. Johnston and C. J. Griffin . E. Vines, Jr., 8 <o Gledhill 

“Tilden. 2d and meee Richards M. Lott and Les 

- Tilden, 2d ao . M. 

. Kinsey and R. G y 

Williams and Vingent Richards 

* Tilden 2d and F. T, Hunter 

. Lott, Jr., and John. Hennessey 
Lott, Jr. and John H. Doeg 

G. M. Lott, Jr., and John H. DOR 
ohn Van Ryn and Wilmer Allison 


; _#Patriotic tournament without championships. 


Sessa 


Mak 
uist & J.B. ge (Aust. 
. Kramer and F. R. R. Schroeder, oe 


CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 
MN eee Doubles Champions Yr. Champion Doubles Champi 
| | | | 
Nia rate Jr.-K. Gledhill. 
Se. @MC Lote Jr., B. M.Grant, 
G. Ma Tidball, 


tt Pare J. G, Hall-Fritz Mercur. 
Mi. Grant, Jr. ¥. Mercur-J. G. Hall. 
H. Eliswor 


ae eye 


Curling i 


MOguAMian<American Championship, 
arch 16, won by Canada 215 to 177. 


Mon- 
Six- 


ite alk: pail alii al al —= “ — 
. eT 


Sporting Events—Tennis Matches and Records 889 
a ee eee 


Davis Cup International Matehes—Challenge Round 


Yr.{| Winner Loser (|Score]/{ Yr.| Winner Loser |Score|| Yr. | Winner 


Loser |Score + 


--|British. . 1914)A’str’lasia|U.S...... 3-2 |/1929|/France....]U, S....... 3-2 
{0.8 hs A'str’lasia | British. 4-1 ||1930/France....|U.8.......| 4-1 
0) U.S. Austr’ lasia. 5-0 ||1931)France....|/England...! 2-2- 
oF vacae 5-0 |/1932)/France..../U. 8.... oct" 3-2 
Australia. -| #41 ||1933|Britain....|/France....| 3-2 
Australia. .| | ot 1934) Britain..../U.S.......) 4-1 
Australia. .| 5-0 |/1935|Britain, | |}U. 58.2.2... 5-0 
a France... cftal re hee Britain. .--|Australia. . = 
-S......./France.... 7 ee Britain... 4= 
? nai British. .|Austr’ ids 3-2 |/1927|France..../U.S.....: ‘| 3-2 |]1938/U. S...... Australia. . 3-2 
TOI Se... British. 3-2 111928/ France... ./U.S..0.271 4-1 ||1939! Australia.|U.S....... 3-2 


Ricconsk of the war in peices there was no international tennis play in 1940, such as Davis Cup, 
Wightman Cup, etc. The British and French annual championship tournaments ‘also were abandoned. 


Wightman Cup Match Results from 1923-1939 


Scor 
Year Place Winner Loser miptenae 
ag pen ease Ge 7-0 
Ds: SicV.oe ta see 6-1 
Uv. 8 nian, WS -o Rites CERES 4-3 
England 4-3 
England 5-2 
oa 4-3 
Englan 4-3 
~ Wimbledon, "rigid ; A tae 4-3 
vs irredh Fiilts, Uc 8 2ecc See fe. how's ete Tues . |Englan 5-2 
1932 |Wimbliedon, igh a. . |England. 4-3 
1933 {Forest Hills, U.S................. 5h 2 I hey 2h edie ale bee =a 4-3 
1934 |Wimbledon, Englan, Se x2 : tand 5-2 
ese PRONG PETES, US. BS. we ce hee nese e England 4-3 
1936 |Wimbledon, England : melangs... ss. sae 4-3 
Pere OreHs Ste, UW. Bo... cs vec e 3 Hnglands <3. ost. 6-1 
1938 |Wimbledon, England. Z giantess 578 oes Sse 5-2 
vom eEeOrens 1108, U. Soo... ess sce. a Ringlands a2... 63 5 oe dk 5-2 
RESULTS OF 17 YEARS’ PLAY—1923-1939 
United States Won 13 Series 72 Matches England Won 4 Series 47 Matches 
MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Singles. Doubles jyr. Singles Doubles 
1927|J. Borotra....|J. Borotra & J. Brugnon. 1934) L. R. Stoefen...|B. Bell & F. J. pee 
SAS P. G. Rockafellow and W. Ay-||1935|Greg. Mangin.. 1B: Bell, Greg, Mangin. 
1938|W vdelotie ogee 1936|Greg. Mangin..|K. Schroder and ne G. Hall, 
1929|J. Borotra....|F. T. Hunter and W. T. Tilden.||1937| Frank Parker...|G. S. Mangin and F, Parker 
1930|F. T. Hunter..|P. G. Rockafellow and M. Cutier||1938|Donald McNeil|F. J. Bowden and J. Pitman. 
1931)J. Borotra..../J. Borotra and C. Boussus, 1939) Wayne Sabin...)C. Sutter & G. MeCauliff. 
1932|Greg. Mangin. |G. M. Lott, Jr., & J. Van Ryn. 1940/R. L. Riggs... .|E. T. Cooke & R. L. Riggs 
1933|Greg. Mangin. |C. Sutter, 'E. MeCauliff. 
INDOOR WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
: Yr. Doubles Champions Yr.| Champion Doubles Champions 
7 —— eS a. ee ee ee eee 
1927 |Mrs. Wightman..|/Mrs. Wightman-Mrs. Jessup.|| 1935 Miss J. Sharp..)/Mrs. D. A. Andrus, Mme, S. 
° iss E. Sigoneay-Miss 8, | Henrotin. 
2 pee ies © SigoneayMiss KE. S ae - eh 1936 Mrs. J. Van Ryn/Mrs. 1D. A. Andrus & Mme. 
..\|Mrs. Wi vatnan alfrey. nrotin 
Br) 1330 Miss 8, Palfrey .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 1937 late. 8. Henrotin|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme. 
4 1931 _|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. | S$. Henrotin, 
1932 |Miss M. Morrell/Miss M. isa? 2 1938 ‘Miss ¥. Mucha an a5 sae ee Fane and 
2 M. G. Van Ryn. iss rop. 
1933 ee WW tman-S. Palfrey. Lee eae eo eae Misses Becaetaeere 2 Mis N 
isses N. Taubele- rs. ‘'abyan|Miss eeler an y 
1934 Miss N. Taubeie Misses hae. | Paubell 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 
Yr. Champion College Doubles Champions College 


avies 
L; N. White and L. Thaiheimer . 
.|L. N. White and L. tee 
. |G. Stratford and G. Hillis. 
E. G. Chandi 


y ‘ard 
‘IR! Bennett and P. Newton,............. 
eta R. Hunt and L. Wetherell........... So. California, 
.|D. Inhoff and R. Peacock,.............-|California 
L. A. Dee and James Wade............. Stanford 


Richard Murphy and Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. 
Richard Downing and S. E. Davenport 
Kendall H. Cram and Frank M. Shore 
Bernard Friedman and Lester Kabacoft 
Giles Verstraten and John Nogrady 
Gilbert A. Hunt and Summer Rodman 


Kendall H. Cram 
‘Mark Hecht 

| Philip W. Osborne 
Harold Schein 


1933 Robert 


Kendall H. Cram and Bud Rosenthal 
Franklin Parker and Giles Verstraten 


Frank Kaufman and George B. Dunn 
_ Alfred L. Jarvis and William V. Winslow 
Robert Low and Henry Daniels 


| Miss Sarah Palfrey 
Miss Mianne Palfrey 
Miss Sarah Palfrey 1935 
1 Miss Katharine Winthrop 

Miss Katharine Winthrop 


C.C. Pell; (1923) S.G. Mortimer; Gre 
S. G. Mortimer; (1927) C 
; (1929) H. D. Sheldon; (iso) 
3) C. G. Pell: 
Ss; (1935) H..D. Sheldon; (1936) 
1938) (1939) Robert Grant III; 
gerso 

Racquet Winners—(1913 H. F. McCormick; 
Bros workaees (1925) 
: see) S G. Mortimer; 
Gi Mortimer; (1932, 
en trapnaed® (1935) H. D. 
Pell, Sr.; (1938), (1939) 

. R. Leonard. 


Yel: Pell. and S. G. 

Aberdare and Dr. W. H. 

S._G. Mortimer; 

cae Wright; (1983) 

. Rawlin, Jr.; 34) J Ww. 

H. D. Sheldon; (1935- 36). J. R. Leonard 

Se abirdie: (1936-40) R. Grant III and C. 
te) 

y, TABLE TENNIS 


al Championships, Indianapolis, Ind., 


n ngles—L. Pagliaro, New York, N. Y. 
men's § Singles—Miss S. Green, Indianapolis, 


; : ' Singles—C. Kitchenor, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Men’s Doubles—S, Schiff, New York, and J. Cliff, 
Tne cia pone, Ind. 


SENIOR MEN’S SPEED ah aa 
—George Moore, Cincinnati, O.; 
— George Moore, Cincinnati, O 


; SPEED SKATING 
‘Roberty Karpy, Cleveland, s 
Nae: Whitman, Dallas, Pek: 
OR GIRLS’ SPEED at 


National unis Tennis Guns 


INDOOR “ 
Murph: 1932 Mark Hecht 1936 Donald McNei) 
anes TeeObE, 1933 Frank Parker 1937 Joseph Fishbach 
Mark Hecht 1934 Gilbert A. Hunt 1938 Joseph Fishbach _ 
Mark Hecht 1935 Alfred L. Jarvis, Jr. 1939 William Umstaedter 


INDOOR DOUBLES 


INDOOR nou? 

1932 Alfred L. Jarvis 
Low 

1934 Henry H. 

1935 Isadore H. Bellis 

INDOOR BOYS’ 


_ Joseph Abrams and J. Marvin Freudenheim 


INDOOR GIRL 
Miss Helen Grawn 
Miss Millicent Hirsh 
Miss Virginia Hollinger 
Miss Virginia Hollinger 


National Amateur Racquets Champions 


Cleveland, O., April 17-3 20, 1940 


Gilbert A. Hunt and Charles Mattmann 
Melvin L. Lapman and Marvin SD rawite, 
Charles T. Mattmann and Peter Lauck 
Robert A. Low and Marvin Kantrowitz 
geepe Fishbach and David Johnsen 
E, Shipp and F. V. Krais, Jr. 


1934 


1936 William “ Umataedter 

1937 Richard J. Bender 

ed James Evert 
R. L. Bensinger 


Daniels, Jr. 


DOUBLES 
1934 Isadore Bellis and Marvin Kantrowitz 
1935 Joseph Fishbach and William Umstaedter — 
1936 Harper H. Ink, Jr., and MelvinSchwartzmann 
1937 Richard J. Bender and Stanley F. Stater, Jr. 
1938 James Evert and Gardner Larned 
1939 G. Dorfman and R. L. Bensinger 


Miss Helen Bernhard _ 
Miss Helen Bernhard 
Miss Marguerita Madden | 
Miss Marguerita Madden — 


Women’s Doubles—Misses S. Green, Indian 
and M. Wilkinson, Chicago 
nee Doubles—M. Galt Hazi and T. Hazi, 

Veterans’ Singles—W. Gunn, New York. 


BADMINTON 
National Championships, Seattle, Wash., M: 
28-30. bi § ara 


~ 


Men’s Singles—D, Freeman, Pasadena, Cal 
PS ee s Singles—Miss D. Boldrick, San | D 50s: 
all t . 


SQUASH RACQUETS 
aoe Singles—A. W. Patterson, Philadelphi 


Veterans’ Singles—R. R. Coffin, Philadelphia 
National Doubles—H. Lott & W. Slack, Bhi 
delphia, Pa. 


rSpnadinas Singles—H. Lott, :, Siesdae 


SQUASH TENNIS 

National Singles—H. F. Wolf, New York, » “yy 
(eleventh annual victory). f 

wy World's Open Singles—T. Tannicelli, Short Bin ; 

COURT TENNIS > at 

National Singles—J. H. Van part Newport, | 


National Doubles—J. H. and W. L. ” 
Newport, R. I. og i 


Gordon B, Finnegan, Mineola, N. 
Novice skate dancing—Nikoli. MoMichae! 
Robert Ryan, Detroit, Mich. . 
Junior skate dancing—Shirley Snyder and 
% nea zoe : 
or pair skating—Dorothy Kolb and 
Opatrny, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
eae ladies’ figure skating—Margot Allred, D 


seine men’s figure skating—Walter ‘Stoko 

No Hee inate Pagans skati. Edna Mae 
baugh, Pittsburgh, Pa. fy a) 

Novice men’s figure skating—Edward | 4 
Astoria, N. Y. 

[axes girls’ figure skating—Lois Goeller, } 


Junior boys’ figure skating—Walter 
Mineola, N. Y¥. 


se 


2,057. 


Sporting Events—Bowling Championships and Records 891 
40th A i Bowli ‘ i i 
merican Bowling Congress Championships 
Detroit, Mich., Mi qs 7%, 194 
FIVE-MAN TEAM = - ho aed met SINGLES 
5 

1. Monarch Beer, Chicago........... 3,047 $1,500 1. Ray Brown, Terre Haute, Ind Pi T3300" 

[And five diamond medais. | 2. John Taylor, Collingdale, Pa...... 730 2 
2. Rosedale Club, Kansas City, Kans. 3,003 1,200} 3. Marty Cassio, Rlizeeth Noy.” : 70 
3. Falearo’s Schlitz, New York... 3958.4 30000 |) cc Sint Ue 
4. Kling’s Beer, Flint, Mich....... 983 875 . Wm. Stutb, Buffalo ..........5...... 719 260 
5. Weber Dairy, Joliet, Il... || 2973 300 | 5: Steve Novak, Toledo, O............ V6 250 
6. Schamberger-Schlitz,. Chicago 2’ 967 750 | 8- Frank Pollak, Braddock, Pa....... 715 235 
7. Rosatta Barry, Philadelphia..__"” 2°955 700 | 7. A. Penzenstadler, Oshkosh, Wis.... 715 235 
8. George Hormel, Austin, Minn..... 2,960 660 8. Jack Black, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 114 220 
9. Adams Funeral Home, Akron, O.. .2,947 620 | 9. James-Gosney, St. Louis:........, T2 210 
10. Altes Lager, Gr. Rapids, Mich... .2,943 590 | 10. John Skiptunas, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 11 200 

DOUBLES ALL EVENTS 
1. Herb Freitag-Joe Sinke, Chicago. .1,346 *600| 1. Fred Fish 1 bs 
2. C. Furrow-L. Semla, Springfield..1'336 550 | 2. Elmer Hahiedas, Bk Louis.::2tee i986 118 
3. Geo. Nice-Art Landmark, Denver.1,321 500] 3. James McMahon. New York....... 1.980 150 
4. S. Baum-James McMahon, N. Y¥..1,313 460! 4 Jack Shaefer, Hart Winton ; 
5. E, Hauser-W. Ballinger, Toledo, O..1,311 420] * 28°K Shaefer, Hartford, Wis... .... ye ae 
6. H. Wester-Lee Zender. "Chicago "7309 400 5. Forest Wolfe, South Bend, Ind.....1,951 125 
7, A. Bravitz-Zawatski, Wilkes-Barre, * 5 eae uns bon teas oe ae aie 
Peete ee fy e Zajac, CERO 5 ciao aoe 1,940 115 

8. V. Lamb-Ed Gramlich, Peoria, iil, 1’303 372. | 8- Encil Carpenter, Akron, O.......- 1,931 110 
9. es. Feinberg, Philadel- a pion Se nee ae .. 1,928 105 

hy el UME eee eee ee / : Vv i . 
10, T. Willis-G. Martinson, ‘Pitisael-” . Sse er 1 ee 

ae REN ane ce oe ya, 0 Pans ade 340 *And diamond medal. 

@ seventh perfect 300 score in the 40-year-old ; have been rolled in the nati i i 
history of the American Bowling Congress cham- | and experts figure that Ps 300 eens ae eee 
pionships was rolled (April 15, 1940) in Detroit, |im approximately 336,000 games. Other bowlers 
Mich., by George Pallage, Akron, O. A week later | W0 have gained perfect game records are: William 
Angelo (Mike) Domenico, Canton, O., fired the | 2; Knox, Philadelphia, 1913, Toledo, O.; Charles 
eighth perfect game. This was the first time that aac peg at ag mete °S Gani 

- a 5 ee , Co , O.; Car! 

aoe scores had been registered at the same | Mensenberg, Scranton, Pa., 1935, Syracuse, N. Y.: 
ae ‘ Michael Blazek, Conneaut, Ohio, 1938, Chicago; 
t estimated that more than 2,000,000 games | William McGeorge, Kent, Ohio, 1939, Cleveland. 


PREVIOUS AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS 


Xv: Individual All Events Two-Men Teams == |Five-Men Teams 
1925A. Green, Chic...... 706\C. Long, Buff. . ...1,977| Schupp-Karich, Chic..... 1,318) Buffalo. .... 3,022 
1926E.Votel, Brad’k, Pa. .731|C. Gertoski, Det. . .1,981} Aston-Young, Akron. . ...1,233|}Chicago. . . 73063 
1927W. Eggars, Chic... ..706|/B. Spinella, N. Y. ..2,014| Flick-Snyder, Erie, Pa... .1,317| Milwaukee. .3,190 
1928H. Summers, St. L...705|P. Wolf, Chicago.. 1,937) Hradek Bros., Cicero, Ill... 1,363|Ch (Oh Hy's)3,075 
1929A. Unke, Milwauk,.. oO. r., St. L. 1,974| Klecz-Butler, Chicago... .1,353|Hub R.Joliet3,063 
1930L. Shotwell, Cov., Ky.,774|G. Morrison, c.. 1,985 ted ha Rag Belott oF. < 1,339 | Grafts, -, 3,100 
1931 W. Clack, ie, Pa. .712|M.Mauser, Yng’st'n,1,966| Rafferty-Re lly, PH ais 1,316|S.&L.M.,Ch.3,013 
19320. Nitschke, Cleve. ..731|H. Stewart, Cinn.. . 1,980) Daw-Benkovic, Milw..... 1,358 | Jeff. Cl. D’tn.3,108 


1933E. Hewitt, Erie, Pa. .724|G. Zunker, Milw. ..2,060 


1934J. Vidro, Gr. Rapids..721 W, Revpebhagen, 


Zunker-F. Benkovic, Milw 1,415|Optic’ns,Cov.3,021 
G. Rudolph-J.Ryan, Wauk.1,321|Bohem. Beer oy 
Detroit, ..3,089 


tro’ 1,97: 
1935D. Brokaw, Canton. .733|C. Mayar, San C. Sumerix-H. Souers, Wolfe, T. S., 
Francisco. ...... BOB Akron. 250 5515. oes 1,344|_ Niagara. .3,029 
1936C. Warren Falls City Hi Bru, 


d, 
1937G. Gagliardi, Mt. — 


M. Stein, Bellvilie, ” 
i 


1939James Danek, Forest 
ly. $271) See 730 


J. Murphy. 
Tll....735}_ Indianapolis 2,006 
2,070 


A Slanina-M. Straka, 
Cc eS 1,347|Indianapolis,3,089 
Vv. Gibbs, Kansas City, Mo. Krakow 
N. Burton, Dallas, Tex.1,350|nitureC.Det.3,118 
Johnson-Snyder, Indian- Birk ros., 
WOOUS 9.03 6 Aids a ss es 1,337 | Brew.Co.Chi.3,234 
Murray Fowler - Philip Fife Electrie 
Icuss, Steubenville, O...1,405| Detroit... .3,151 


Duck Pin Championships 


Thirteenth Annual Duckpin Bowling Championships, New Haven, Conn., April 12-28, 1940 


MEN 
All Events—Nick Tronsky, Willimantic, Conn., 
: Singles—Eddie Johnson, New Haven, Conn., 


Doubles—Tony Iannarone-George Bown, Bridge- 
port, Conn., 843. 
Team Title—Blue Ribbons, Willimantic, Conn., 


WOMEN 
All Events—Katherine Vick, Norfolk, Va., 1,161. 
Singles—Ruth Hampel, Baltimore, Md., 413. 


Doubles—Eva Andrus-Katherine Vick, Norfolk, 
Va., T78. 


on Title—W.I.C.C., Girls, Bridgeport, Conn., 


DUCKPIN RECORDS 


Source: National Duckpin Bowling Congress 


Team (Men) High Game—754 by Rosatto-Barry- 
Victoria Team of City Major League, Baltimore, 
Md., in league match Oct. 4, 1938, Askew 197, 
Felter 151, Callery 104, Connors 139, Horn 163. 

Doubles (Men) High 15 Game Set—3599 by H. 
Tucker and_B. Shane in match against J. Mac- 
Kenzie and ©. Sabatimo, at Baltimore, Md. April 
23, 1939 Tucker 1794, Shane 1805. 0, 

Doubles (Men) High 5 game Set—1388 by M. 
Bogino and W. Tato in match at Willimantic, 
Conn., Feb. 17, 1939, against A. Clarke and E. 
Blakeney. Sets—Bogino 698, Tato 690. 

Singles (Men) High Game—222 by Jack Denton, 
Baltimore, Md., in City Major League match April 


11, 1939. 
Singles (Men) High 6 Game Set—912 by M. 


Dziadik at Derby, Conn., in Boeckman Tourna- 


ment, Ansonia, Conn., April 24, 1939—121, 118, 135, 
169, 207, 162. 
Singles (Men) High % Game—1,029 by_M,. 
Carboni, New Haven, Conn., in match against Jack 
White, March 22, 1939. Games: 155, 137, 134, 138, 
Team (Women) High Game—675 by W.I1.C.C. 
Girls in Bridgeport, Conn., in match at New 
Haven, Conn., Jan. 6, 1939—F. LaBarr 135, A. 
Casserly 129, M. Leonard 146, A. D’Lugo 128, C. 

r e 

Singles (Women) High Game—197 by Frances 
Larrow, Hartford, Conn., in L. Gulli Tournament, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 7, 1939. 

Mixed Doubles—High 4 Game Set—1,018 by Rhea 
Aronovitz, New Haven, Conn., and Clayton Boeck- 
man, Ansonia, Conn., in Mixed Doubles, Branford, — 
pant April 15, 1939. Aronovitz 517, Boeckman 


i 


SSE PE. 


: 
2 


Se al ee ol 


892 Sporting Events—Motor Boat Records 
Power Boat Racing Records 
Source: American Power Boat Association Racing Commission 
AMERICAN POWER BOAT ASSOCIATION CHALLENGE GOLD CUP WINNERS 

Year Boat Owner | H. P. Speed Best Heat 

MOAG AALS 08 ee Hotsy Totsy III...... err MPA ens ove ssanee cn 500 51.316 
BRITISH INTERNATIONAL (HARMSWORTH) TROPHY RACE 

Year Place Name of Boat Owner Speed Club 
1928. .|Detroit... .|Miss America VII.|Garfield A. Wood....| 59.325 |Yachtsmen’s A. of A. 
1939. § Detroit, Miss America VIII/Garfield A. Wood....| 75.287 |Yachtsmen's A. of A. 
1930. . | Detroit. pene rene Ix. ee A. ee ....| 77.390 |Yachtsmen’s A. of A 
#931. .|D i 3 o contes ue to Poet Ao star’ 2 A 
1932. . Detroit. :{|Miss America X. . Wood....| 73.762 |Yachtsmen’s A. of A. 
1933. .|Marine City, Mich... ./Miss America X . “lGarnela ie Wood.... 84.07 


There have been no Harmsworth cup races since 1933. 
The President’s Cup, Washington, D. C., Sept. 29, 1940, won by Notre Dame, owned by Herbert A. 


Mendelson, Detroit, Mich. 


Albany to New York City outboard handicap race (135 miles), May 12, 1940, won by Clayton Bishop, 
Onset, Mass., with Class B motor and average speed of 23.57 m.p.h. 

Intercollegiate outboard team championship at Geneva, N. Y., June 30, 1940, won a by Villanova College. 
Individual championship won by Frank Desmond, Villanova College. 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS IN COMPETITION AS OF NOV. 1, 1940 


MOTOR BOAT RECORDS, 


Speed 
Class Dis. | m.p.h Date Location Boat Name jOwner or Driver 
91 cu. in. hydro......... 5 52.295 Bee ay Red pane N. J...|/Scoundrel. .. .|Thos. R. Chatfleld “ 
135 cu. in. ete Ms ccsts of oO 56.285 | 8/25/40|Red Bank, N. J.. Tas: .|Henry Davis, Jr. 
135 cu. in. hydro.. 9 54.083 | 9/ 4/39|Detroit, Mich. A. Crawfo 
225 cu. in. hydro. 9 66.639 | 9/ 2/39|Detroit, Mich... . Jack Cooper 
225 cu. in. hydro. div. «| 5 70.81 2/ 4/40 Lakeland, Fla.... Jack Cooper 
225 cu. in, pee ere A fi SO et) 54.381 |9/17/39 |Cincinnati, Ohio. ...|Milton Harris 
A-rac. inb. run. 5 43.987 | 8/24/40|Red Bank, Ty. H. Tracy Johnson 
B-serv. inb. run. 5 32.490 /24/40|Red Bank, J.. Mysterious Hadie Edison Hedges 
C-rac. inb. run... Et 41.171 | 8/20/39|Red Bank, N. J..|Joe-Don. .|J. Monigle 
Deracs, inh. TOs. 2. 5)... 5 43.987 | 9/28/40|/Washington, D. C.|Ja-Bo TTT sae: Ropt. E. Gamorill 
E-serv. inb. rum......... 5 38.135 | 8/20/39|Red Bank, N. J..|My Jean I - Casanave 
-racsind, PUM 622.25... . 5 53.571 | 8/24/40|Red Bank, N. J..|Hi-HolIl....... . Ward, Jr. 
F-serv. inb. run......... 5 38.693 | 9/ 3/39|Margate-Longport|Cry Sree! II....|Julius Schloss 
G-serv. ib. run.........] 5 31.490 | 7/15/39|Havre de Grace. . |Senorita........ Louis Burk 
H-serv. inb. run......... 5 42.31 9/23/34|Washington, D. C.|Ketchme....:.. R. H. Dale 
J-inb. re Riettaeel s «ityae S 5 42.056 | 7/15/38|Havre de Grace, ‘Water Sprite... .|/E. F. Dobson 
K-inb. ru: Meath «fae 56.426 | 9/29/40|Washington, D. os Lady Gen VI... |David Gerli 
Midget O mesed Ate ha 3% | 37.527 | 8/24/40|Red Bank, N. J..\.............-. Don Whitfield 
A-I outboard............ 5 44.709 | 9/15/40|Worcester, Mass..].............-- Gar Wood, Jr. 
5 45.386 | 9/14/40 Worcester, Mass. o1..2 2a Secon W. Boggemann 
5 51.458 See Red Bank, IN: tdScHt os ae eee Seon Gar Wood, Jr. 
5 51.695 | 9/15/40|/Worcester, Mass...].............-3 Frank Vincent 
5 54,184 | 8/24/40|Red Ba Fis [tes GRR Te ee ees Gar Wood, Jr. 
5 55.419 | 2/ 3/40|Lakeland, Fla....|............-.. Paul Wearl 
5 58.785 | 8/24/40|/Red Bank, N. J..|.....25........ as. W. Mullen, IT 
5 58.594 | 2/ 4/40|Lakeland, Fla....|............-.. ‘Ken MacKenzie 
5 61.392 | 8/20/38|Red Bank, N. J.. Cc. R. Ferguson 
5 41,45. 4/16/39)|San Diego, Calif. E. K. Crunk 
5 42.096 | 9/2-4/39)|Lakeport, Gane. Harold Ashley 
I-I serv. out. run. 5 42.332 | 8/15/37|Red Bank, N. J C. W. Frauenthal 
E-II serv. out. run 5 40.72 6/_5/33)Seattle, Wash Stanley Donogh 
C-I rac. out. run. 5 49.450 | 8/28/37|Hot Springs, B.C Bob Watkins 
_C-II rac. out. run.. 5 50-1 8/20/39 San Antonio, Tex Werke Reuter 
F-I rac. out. rum......... 5 50.42 1/35|Lakeport Sans Spreckels 
F-II rac. out. rum........ 5 52.693 | 8/20/39|Merced, Calif....1............55- levaia illot 


ONE MILE, AS OF NOV. 1, 1940 


| Speed 
Class Dis. | m.p.h Date Location Boat Name |Owner or Driver 

Unlimited hydro., U. S...| 1 124.915 wrerae Algonac, Mich....|/Miss America X.|Gar Wood 
Unlimited hydro......... 1 141.74 8/19/39|Lk. Coniston, Eng.|Blue Bird II... .|Sir Male’m Ca’bell 
Gold cup supercharged ...| 1 100.987 |10/ 9/40/Detroit, Mich . Notre Dame. . Mendelson 
Gold cup non-superch'd..| 1 98.368 | 9/29/40 Washington, D.C. Why Worry. . Wm. E. Cantrell 
91 cu. in. ane pies eerie 1 57.793 | 9/28/40|Washington, D. C.|Scoundrel. ... iT. R. Chatfield 
135 cu. in. hydro...,.... 67.479 hen Washington, D. G.|Gypsy Lass..... L. Hyde, Jr. 
151 cu. in. Hyaee: TG) a0. 1 57.915 | 7/ 4/31|Beaumont, Texas. |Bayhead.:...... eee pn 
225 cu. in. hydro. div. I..| 1 88.786 | 7/ 4/39|Picton, Ont., Can.[Voodoo..../...: Dav 
225 cu. in. hydro. div. Ii.| 1 70.389 | 6/10/40|Balboa, Calif... .|Miss Hoilywood. Daalee Valentine 
A-rac, inb. rum.......... ph 45.145 | 9/28/40|Washington, D. C.|Jim Jam........ H. JO. 
B-serv. inb. run......... 1 35.470 | 7/16/37|HavredeG'ce,Md. Mysterious Eagle|Edison Hedges 
‘G-rac, inb. run.......... 1 44,018 | 9/25/38|Was' nm, D. C. he J. Monigle 
De-rac. inb. run....:.....}) 1 46.671 | 9/27/40|Was' nm, D. C.|/Jo-An II........ Rieder 
D-serv. inb. run......... 1 39.691 /40|HavredeG'ce,Md. .|John Stiles 
E-rac. inb. run. 1 58.395 | 9/29/40/Washington, D. C.|Hi-Ho II....... . Ward, Jr. 
E-serv. inb. run 1 36.236 /24/39|Washington, D, C./Winnie......... Richard Wolfe 
F-rac. inb. run.. 1 51.2105] 9/25/37|Washington, D. C. - pee Gerli 
Midget outboar 1 40.958 BATE )Washingto: 5 Oe We texent sleet ‘Don Whitfield 
A-I outboard. 1 48.161 | 9/16/40|Woreester, Mass..\.1.1....20.22, L. Mulkey 
A-II outboar 1 -929 | 3/17/40|Newport B.ch,Cal.|. 22.2 .20220510. Worth Boggeman 
B-I outboard 1 54,553 | 6/ 8 Port Mercer, Dates Me. elles pee C. R. Ferguson ._. 

-II outboard ar pe! 55.994 Ly 8/40|Port Mercer, N. J. Fred Jacoby, Jr. — 
C-I outboard............] 1 60.560 7 2/39/Richmond, Va. . ar Wood, Jt..  - 
C-II outboard. . GORA suse 1 60.151 iY an Brownsville, Tex. .|Frank Vincent ss 
m-loutboard ............) 1 66.234 | 6/ 8/40|Port Mercer, N. J. -|James Mullen, II - 
F-II outboard... 2.2.52! 1 64.293 | 6/°8/40'Port Mercer, N.J.|........+..00. K. MacKenzie © 


cea 
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War Cancels 1940 Olympic Games Set for Finland 


The twelfth Olympic Games, scheduled to be held 
in Helsinki, Finland (July 20-Aug. 4, 1940), were 
cancelled (April 23, 1940) at a joint session of the 
organizing committee and the permanent Finnish 
Olympic committee because of the war in Europe. 
The 1940 Winter Games, scheduled for Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen, Germany, had been cancelled ear- 


lier because the Olympic rules provide that the 
Games cannot be held in a country at war. The 
twelfth Olympic Games originally were awarded to 
Japan and transferred to Finland and Germany 
when Japan and China went to war. The 1944 
Olympic Summer Games have been awarded to 
London and the Winter Games to Cortina BD Ain- 
pezzo, Italy. 


PAN-AMERICAN “OLYMPIC GAMES” SCHEDULED FOR 1942 


The Pan-American Sports Congress decided (Aug. 

a 31, 1940) to hold the first Pan-American ‘‘Olym- 
mf pie Games’’ in the Argentine in 1942. Thereafter 
the games will be held in a different country 

every four years with successive sites to be named 

by permanent Pan-American committee. The Pan- 
American ‘“‘Olympic Games’’ were suggested as a 
substitute for the Olympic games when war caused 

Lie as ae ag of the real games scheduled for 


eecteen of the twenty-one nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere were represented at the Congress. 
Besides the United States, they were Argentina, 


Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Salvador, Guatemala, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

‘In general,” the report of the Congress said, 
“the rules of the International Olynipic Commit- 
tee, covering the Olympic Games, will apply. The 
technical rules of competition in all sports are to 
be those of the respective international federations, 
as in the Olympic Games. All countries of the 
Western Hemisphere are eligible for membership in 
the new organization. The Congress, which is to be 
held every four years, will control the organiza- 
tion.”* 


Costa Rica, Ecuador, El 
Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, 


Olympic Games Records—1912-1936 


TEACK AND FIELD—MEN 


é Event Record Holder Nation Where Made 
ee ee re Eddie Tolan . |United States. . .|Los Angeles. Be 

.|Jesse Owens. . .|United States. ..|/Berlim....... 193 
William Carr. United States. . .|Los Angel 1939 
Thomas Hampson. |Greaf Britain... .|Los Angeles. é iuee 


.|Jack E. Lovelock. 


. |New Zealand... .|Berlin.... 


.|Gunnar Hockert. . 
‘|Janusz Kusocinski. |Poland 
seitel Bon: o. 35. 
G. H. Goulding. . 
Harold Whitlock.. .|Great Britain....|Berlin....... 
‘orrest_Towns .|United States. ../Berlin...... 
Dk BOP clon tcc ste one Glenn Hardin..... United States. . .|Los Angeles. .1932 
.|Cor. Johnson...... United States. ../Berlin...... .1936 
. Jesse Owens....... United States. ..|/Berlin.......1936 
.|Naoto Tajima..... SEDAN, ia .b. we aie erlin......,.1936 
‘ * Earle Meadows... .|United States. ..)Berlin.......1936 
PSE a Asisk «= '2 > = 50.48 m. (165 ft. 7 in..)|Kenneth Carpenter|United States... .|Berlin. ......1936 
Co 72.71 m. (238 ft. Fin) ....|/Matti Jarvinen. Finland. ...:... Los Angeles, .1932 
16-Ib shot. ..... = 16.20 m. (53 ft. 13-4 in.)..|Hans Woelke...... Germany....... erlin......,1936 
16-Ib. hammer...... 56. S m. (185 ft. 43-16 in pidcts B: (a Germany....... Berlin sae . 1936 
56-Ib. weight........ 11.2 a (36 ft. 11 1-2 in. . J. McDonald. on Biates: ..|Antwerp.... ae 
Pentathlon......... BAe twas 5 ek yee + orate E. R. Lehtonen... Jand. 2) afc .|Antwerp.....1920 
Decathlon. .........|7; 900 1 Po Sa eee Sear Glenn Morris... .. “ lontted States. ..|Berlin...... -1936 


1,600-Meter relay—United States (Ivan Fuqua, Edgar Ablowich, Karl Warner, Rees ‘Gat, Te 


Angeles, 1932 


3,000-meter team race—Finland (Paayo Nurmi, Willie Ritola, 


Sian eee ole cat ace asker: i 3 m. 8.2 5s. 
Katz), Paris, (1994.5 ,0. eee “8 m. 32s. 


*Robert Tisdall (Ireland) won the 400-meter hurdles in 51.8 s., fot his time was not allowed as a record 
because he knocked down a hurdle. Hardin finished second in 52s. Worldrecord for new system of scoring. 


TRACK AND FIELD—WOMEN 


MS eo BN BS <i 9ends Aae,d ven ..,)Helen Stephens... .);United States. ../Berlin.......1936 
eda See we 2 mee 4-5s. ed ee ke a a Se eee Be ieee --fBeriias oe 2 ae 
meter hurdles... . . 11.68. (feat) ......... ebisonda Valla, .|Italy........... erlini..\.5 5 re 
so “yea Se ere 1.67 = (5 ft. 5 1-4in.).. ‘|Jean Shiley....... Ua ed States. ..]/Los Angeles. .1932 
SHOU Gs ois.) o\ehs.c « 47.63 m. (156 ft. 33-16 oe? Gisela Liem tig des Germany....... Borlin:, ate 5 
Javelin. ..... San on, 45.18 m. (148 ft. 2 3-4 in.)'Hilde Fleischer. ...|Germany....... Berlin.......1936 
400-meter relay—United egg (Mary Carew, Evelyn Furtsch, Annette Rogers, Wilhelmina Von Breme) 
DOs Angeles, 1932... -.. +... 1 ++ eeeee ees cce nce testes ce sces cen cee cassis ase ceaenas o o:adin ale hate cdetet ete 
SWIMMING—MEN i 
free BIS7Sie. (HEAD) os as Ste Masanora Yusa....)Japan....... ./Berlin.......1936 
ieee free ete -|4 ‘m. 44.5 ‘ a ; wT: CPO Jac Cis os 2 pated States. / /|Berlin. ; 1‘: :11936 
1,500-meter free style.|19 m. oy 2 BIEN ie orale «tev Kusuo Kitamura, .|Japan..... s Angeles. .1932 
100-meter back stroke]1 m. 5.9 s. ... .| Adolph Kiefer..... United States!!! ‘Berlin. wee neni LOSE 
200-m., breast stroke. .}2 m.42.5s.. .-|Detsuo Hamuro...|Japan.......... Berlin. ......1936 
400-m. breast stroke..|6m.293-5s.............. W. Bathe......... Germany.......|Stockholm. . .1912 


800-meter relay—8 m. 51.5 s.—Japan (Yusa, Sugiura, Taguchi, Arai) Berlin....... 


la 


y ; ‘ : SWIMMING—WOMEN 


f oe 


100-meter free style. .J1 m.5.9s...... 
300-meter free style. .|4 m. rap ied 
--_~—«400-meter free style. .|5 m. 26.4s..... 


: meter back stroke/1 m. 1¢: 6s. (Heat) . 
a 1 eee -|3m. 1.9 s. (Heat) 


200-m. breast 


..-.{Rita Mastenbroek . 
...-.+.|Ethelda Bleibtrey. . 
a fee er a ote 


Netherlands.....{Berlin.......1936 
United States. ../Antwerp.. ...1920 
‘Netherlands.....|Berlin.......1936 
{cbaguanas 2.'+ Berlin. vena ooG 
eevee. [Berlin..... (1936 


a - 
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é } 60 Meters Run 
1900 A. E, Kraenzlein, United States........... qs 
ye Aee Archie Han, United: States............++.: qs 


100 Meters Run 

1896 T. E. Burke, United States.............. 12s | 
1900 F. W. Jarvis, United States.......... 10 4-5s 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States.......-..-...- lis 
1906 Archie Hahn, United States.......... 11 1-5s 
1908 R. re “Walker, South Beas, Pee a dee 10 4-5s 
912 R. Craig, United States. .....10 4-58 
920 C. W. PHAQOCK, VU Siete oie ete e ae 10 4-5s 
1924 H. M. Abrahams, Great Britain....... 10.6s 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada...........--. 10 4-5s 
_ 1932 Eddie Tolan, United States............,; 10.3s 
1935. a Owens, United States. ....... 4. *10.3s 


*With Wind. 


: 200 Meters Run 
1900 J. Tewksbury, United States.. 22 1-5s 
1904 Archie Gian United States.......... 21 3-5s 


SUNT IS eTT) | \CANARGG), .)) of). ei. e eecidiers sae 22 2-5s 
51912 R. C. Craig, United States............... 21.7s 
1920 Allan Woodring, United States.......... 22s 
924 J. V. Scholz, United States............ 21.6s 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada. 0... 0.0. ¢ se. 21 4-5s 
rei Eddie Tolan, United States............. 21.2s 
esse Owens, United -States. .... v5.0. 22 20.7s 

400 Meters Run 
1896 T. E. Burke, United States........... 54 1-5s 
» Pie Long, United States........... 49 2-5s 
. Hillman, United States......... 49 1-5s 
906 Paul “Pilgrim, United States......... 53 1-5s 


1908 paelewele, Great Britain, LATE DIOE 50s 
C. D. Reidpath, United States. 48.25 
vc Le Rudd, South Africa 


8 RR. 
BY William Carr, United States. 4 
Archie Williams, United States........ 
ty > 


800 Meters Run 
‘H. Flack, Great Britain.. 
E. Tysoe, Great Britain ........ 
Lightbody, United States...... 
ul Pilgrim, United States..... 
ave Sheppard, United States. 
Meredith, ‘United States. . 
%. Hill, Great, Britain... 0... “1m, 
_G, A. Lowe, Great Britain......1m 
. A. Lowe, Great Britain..... 
omas Hampson, Great Britain. 
ohn Woodruff, United States...... 


1,500 Meters Run 
Vactrtae Great Lda Goes op: 


Sheppard, 
# Jackson, Grant Britain. 
ek ill, Great Britain......... 
1s 24 Paavo Nurmi, Finland 
928 E. Larva, Finland.......... 
1932, Luigi Beccali, Italy 
36 “Lovelock, New ypealand AY AOS NE Rn 3m. 47.85 


3,000 Meters Steeplechase 
10m, 2 2-5s 
. 9m. 33.6 
9m. 21 4-5s 
10m. 33.48 
= SEaa rion 3.8s 

: wig; 200 Meters piveritonase 
. Russell, Great Britain.. .10m, 47 4-5s 

% 4,000 Meters Siaeplediiase 
ae Rimmer, Great Britain........ 12m. 58 2-5s 

Cross-Country 
Kolehmainen, Finland......... 45m. 11.6s 
f 10,000 Meters Cross-Country 

Paavo Nurmi, OPER BTA foc: 5s fe edscl bis» 27m. 15s 


Paavo Nurmi, Finland............. 32m. 54.8s 

A x 1,500 Meters Walk 

ni 19 a George Vv. Bonhag, United States. 7m. 12 3-5s 

: 3,000 Meters Walk 

1920 Ugo. Frigerio, Italy.......60....4 13m. 14 1-5s 
3,500 Meters Walk 


G. E. Larner, Great Britain. . ..14m. 55s 

: j 10,000 Meters . Walk 
2G. H. Goulding, Danada fic saves 46m. 28.4s 
rip ‘OMe riverio, Ltaly< bogie. deck wens 48m. 6 1-5s 
Wgorkrigerio, Ataly icin cities oe 47m, 49s 


Olympic Ghanisiedse 1800! to 1936 


TRACK AND FIELD 


10-Mile Walk Pais ae 
G. E. Larner, Great Britain...1h, 15m. 57 2-5s 


50,000 Meters Walk \ 
“Thos. W. Green, Great Britain. ..4h. 50m. 10s a 
Harold Whitlock, Great Britain. 4h, 30m. 41.4s 


5,000 Meters Run 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland.... 
J. Guillemot, France... 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland 
Willie Ritola, Finland. 
Lauri Lehtinen, Finlan 
Gunnar Hockert, Finland 


..14m. 36. 631 


5-Mile Run 
1906 H. Hawtrey, Great Britain....:. 26m. 26 1-58 _ 
1908 E. R. Voigt, Great Britain......25m. 11 1-5s — 
10,000 Meters Run 
1912 H. Kolehmainen, peter SA saan 


Paavo Nurmi, Finland. ew 
Willie Ritola, Finland............ Me 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland........... 
Janusz Kusocinski, Poland........ 
Ilmari Salminen, Finland........... 


Marathon 
S. Loues, Greece. 
eee France. . 
1904 T. J. Hicks, United States 
W. J. Sherring, Canada...... 
John J. Hayes, United States. 3 
ey K. McArthur, South etree 2h. 36m. 54.88 _ 
ia gee Finland.... 2h. : 


Stenroos, Finland. . 


“110 Meters Hurdles’ 
Curtis, United States:....:.2.7.5. 2.2228! 
A. B Kraenzlein, United States...._! 


Forrest Smithson, United States..__.. ; 
ae W. Kelly, United States.......... 
=h3s Thomson, Canada =H 


George Saling, United States 
Forrest Towns, United States 


200 Meter Hurdles 
A. C. Kraenzlein, United States 


. Hillman, United States........ 


ee OPEUnIee inne 

ewksbury, Uni States. . 
Hillman, United States 

Bacon, United States 
~~ ee Loomis, United States. . 
F. M, Taylor, United States.. 
Lord Burghley, Great Britain 
Robert Tisdall, Ireland 


*Not the record; one hurdle down. 


2,500 Meter Steeplech: 
G. Orton, United States. ra 
J. D Lightbody, United States... 


Standing High Jump 

R. C. Ewry, United States...... 

R. C. Ewry, United States.....: 

1906 R. C. awe United States........ 

8 R. C. Ewry, United States....!.. 
1912 Platt aeeew) U.S: 


Running High J 
1896 E. ae Clark, United States ae 
1900 I. K Baxter, United ote 
S. S. Jones, United States 


L 
J. W. 
H. L. 
Cu Se 
F. F. 


Sime 


1936 


Standing Broad Jump 
Ewry, United States 
1904 R. C. ENE United States.... 
1906 R. C. Ewry, United States... 
1908 R. C. Ewry, United States 
1912 C. bo ra oh Greece. ce) oes 


unning B 
1896 E. H. clan United States Bee 
1900 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States _ 


1900 R. C. 


"4 
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ae ee ee ee Pe ae a 


1920 Wm. Petterssen, Sweden. ..... 23ft. 5 1-2in 
1924 DeHart Hubbard, United States 24ft. 5 1-8in 
1928 E. B. Hamm, United States .. .25ft. 4 3-8in 
1932 Edward Gordon, United States... 25ft. 3-4in 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States..... 26ft. 5 5-16in 
400 Meters Relay 
PS Ree we RR ERS ICUL EL USE sigic ok oth Soya) x's weeds was cs 42.45 
Bee PENTUCH UATE 60k g Uo Coe Ss cee k es Se x 42 1-5s 
CUS GS TEE es 41s 
AS RECCM UATE, oo dees ccs ose cecesevece ce 41s 
BHR SUETEMECLSERGGS «0 ie Mano ce cass ecsies sieeve 40s 
PRU RAESOU IU ESOHUESS 6 olis5 Fas 06.0 pin Gocten cys 39.8s 
1,600 Meters Relay 
HOUS Wrnteed StHtes, <6... 5. es ees 3m. 27 1-5s 
BOE> UWlted Htates. . 0.6. ete s cee ceceess 3m. 16.6s 
Brae Citeay “Britalnec cc... ee cesses 3m. 22 1-5s 
PDR EITC ISURUOS. 5 ie ceik vc tence nen acess 3m. 16s 
MPMI ROCE SGA GOR, cso cicc gis sce ene can 3m. 14 1-5s 
ime mbititeedd BLAtCR Sc acc cue ee 3m. 8.2s 
1986 Great Britain.......... ee ae ee 3m. 9s 


Pole Vaul 
1896 W. W. Hoyt, United States.....10ft. 9 3-4in 
1900 I. K. Baxter, United States....10ft. 9 9-10in 


1904 C. E. Dyorak, United States........ 1lft. 6in 
Peet ONDER Rrance |... 2 2... eee tees 1lft. 6in 
A: C. Gilbert, United States ; 
1908 {z T. Cook dr. United States ¢--22 ft. 2in 
1912 H. J. Babcock, United States... .12ft. 11 1-2in 
1920 F. K. Foss, United States........... 3ft. Sin 


L. S. Barnes, United States ‘ 

Glenn Graham, United States t 12ft, 11 1-2in 
1928 Sabin W. Carr, U. S.............13ft. 9 1-2in 
1932 William Miller, United States...14ft. 1 7-8in 
1936 Earle Meadows, United States. ..14ft. 3 1-4in 


16-Lb. Hammer Throw 
1900 J. J. Flanagan, United States..... 167ft. 4in 
1904 J. J. Flannagan, United States..... 168ft. lin 
1908 J. J. Flannagan, United States. 170ft. 4 1-4in 
1912 M. J. McGrath, United States. .179ft. 7 1-8in 
1920 P. J. Ryan, United States......173ft. 5 5-8in 
1924 F. D. Tootell, United States ..174ft. 10 1-8in 
1928 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. ..168ft. 7 3-8in 
1932 Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. .176ft. 11 1-8in 
1936 Karl Hein, Germany..........185ft. 4 3-16in 


56-Lb. Weight 
1904 E. Desmarteau, Canada............. 34ft. din 
1920 P. J. McDonald, United States. .36ft. 11 1-2in 


Discus Throw 
1896 R. S. Garrett, United States...95ft. 7 1-2in 
1900 Bauer, Hungary 118ft. 2 9-10in 
1904 M. J. Sheridan, United States 128{t. 10 1-2in 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States...136ft. 1-3in 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States...... 134ft. 2in 
1912 A. R. Taipale, Finland.............148ft. 4in 
Right and left hand—A. R. Taipale, 
271ft. 10 1-4in 
146ft. 7 1-4in 


1924 { 


CG. L. Houser, United States...151ft. 5 1-8in 
8 Dr. C. L. Houser, United States... 155ft. 3in 
John Anderson, United States. ..162ft. 4 7-8in 
Ken Carpenter, United States. .165ft. 7 3-8in 


Standing Hop, Step and Jum 


1900 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 34it. 8 1-2in 
1904 R. C. Ewry, United States......34ft. 7 1-4in 
Running Hop, Step and Jump 
1896 J. B. Connolly, United States..........# 45it 
1900 Meyer Prinstein, United States. .47ft, 4 1-4in 
1904 Myer Prinstein, United States.......... 47ft. 
1906 PB. O'Connor; Ireland...) kes eee . 2in 


1908 T. J. Ahearne, Great Britain. .48ft. 11 1-4in 
1912 G. Lindblom, Sweden............ 48ft.5 1-8in 
1920 V. Tuulos, Finland....... .47ft. Tin 
1924 A. W. Winter, Australia........ 50ft. 11 1-4in 
1928 Mikio Oda, Japan..,.... 49ft. 1lin 
1932 Chuhei Nambu, Japan.............. 51ft. Tin 


Naoto Tajima, Japan............ 52ft. 5 7-8in 
16-Lb. Shot Put 


1896 R, S. Garrett, United States........36ft. 2in 
1900 R. Sheldon, United States.......46ft. 3 1-8in 
1904 Ralph Rose, United States..........48ft. Tin 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States.. .40ft. 4 4-5in 


Ralph Rose, United States. ..... 46ft. 7 1-2in 
P. J. McDonald, United States......50ft. 4in 
Right and left hand—Ralph Rose, 

United States ...............90ft. 5 1-2in 


1920 V. Porhola, Finland............. 48ft. 7 1-8in 
1924 Clarence Houser, United States. 49ft. 2 3-8in 
1928 John Kuck, United States........ 2ft. 3-4in 
1932 Leo Sexton, United States..... 52ft. 6 3-16in 


Hans Woelke, Germany....... 53ft. 1 13-16in 
Discus Throw—Greek Style 


1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland.:........... 115ft. 4in 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States..... .124ft. 8in 
Javelin Throw 
1906 E. Lemming, Sweden............... 175ft. 6in 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden.......... 178in. 7 1-2in 


Held in middle—E. Lemming, 4 
Sweden 179ft. 10 1-2in 
E. Lemming, Sweden.......... 198ft. 11 1-4in 
Right and left hand—J. J. Saaristo, 
inland | in: Ds'5s 245 cee 358ft. 11 7-8in 
Jonni Myyra, Finland 15ft. 
Jonni Myyra, Finland.......... 206ft. 6 3-4in 
E. H. Lundquist, Sweden....... 218ft. 6 1-8in 
Matti Jarvinen, Finland.......... 
Gerhard Stoeck, Germany..... 


Pentathlon 


1906 H. Mellander, Sweden..............2: 

1912 F. R. Bie, Norway......... 

1920 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland... ake 

1924 E. R. Lehtonen, Finland............... 
bpeniee 1,724.495 pt: 

1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden........ 724, pts 

1920 H. Lovland, Norway...........-. 6,804.35 pts 

1924 H. M. Osborn, United States. ...7,710.775 pts 

1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland .......... 8,056.20 pts 

1932 James Bausch, United States..... 846.235 pts 

1936 Glenn Morris, United States: .......7,900 pts 


Matti Jarvinen, Finland’s javelin thrower, sur- 
passed his own Olympic record of 238 feet 7 inches 


hletes who lost their lives in the war with Rus- 
rity Jarvinen set his Olympic mark in the 1932 


with a heave of 241.6 feet in Finland’s home| games in Los Angeles. 


Olympics (July 21, 1940), held to honor those 


English Channel Swimmers and Their Times 


1875 Matthew Webb, England....... 21 h., 45 m. 
1911 T. W. Burgess, England........22 h., 35 m. 
1923 H. F. Sullivan, America........27 h., 25 m. 
1923 Enrique Tirabocci, Argentina...16 h., 33 m. 
1923 Charles Toth, America......... 16 h., 40 m. 
1926 Gertrude Ederle, America....... 14 h., 31 m. 
1926 5. C. Corson, America....... ., 38 m, 
1926 Hans Vierkotter, Germany...... 12 h., 42 m. 
1926 *Georges Michel, France........ ii h., 5 m. 
1926 N. Dereham, England....... 13 h., 56 m. 
1926 Venceslas Spacek, Bohemia..... 10 h., 45 m. 
1927 E. Temme, England.........14 h., 29 m. 


miles. 


*Record considered doubtful. 


#*Temme is the first swimmer to swim the channel in both directions. 


Foreland, England, to Blane Nez, France. 


: down Mississippi 
Se oe on dal sap swim, checked by A. A. U. timer, surplanted the 


miles, in 89 hrs. 48 m., ending on July 29. 


*Mercedes Gleitze, England 
Mrs. Ivy_Hill, England 
Miss Ivy Hawks, England... 
Miss Laddie Sharp, England 
Ishaak Helmy, Bey : 

Peggy Duncan, South Africa 
19. Sunny Lowry, England. . 
1934**E. H. Temme, England. . 
1934 *Miss Emma Faber, Austri 
1937. Thomas Blower, England. ee 
1939 Miss Sally Bauer, Sweden...... 


1927 
1927 


In 1934 he swam from S, 


oY 
River, St. Louis to Caruthersville, 292 


rec Giles, who swam continuously 288 miles in Yellowstone River between Glendive and 
Bilines, Migntaa, June 30-July 3, 1939. He covered 288 miles in 77 hrs. 31 m. Previous unofficial 
marathon swim records include 281 miles_by P. A. Condiotti, Parana River, So. America, in 1933 and 
Chas. Zimmey, 147 miles, Hudson River, N. Y., 1938. : 
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Best American “Track tad Heid tinea 


Source: Amateur Athletic Union; records are as of Nov. 1, 1940 


* Indicates indoor record RUNNING Ta 
Time Measurement Holder Nation Date Place © 
Frank Wykoff...... 


Jesse Owens....... 
Jesse Owens....... 


Event 


| 


oy 


wrnm mn mmnE MIM TaEn IA 


.|William Ritola..... 
.| William Ritola*.... 
William Ritola*.... 

Kolehmainen. .. . 


Peo ae Nov. 1, 1913 


Q 

@ 

e 

ic:) 
decddadsdaaadaa 


METRIC DISTANCES 


Feb. 23,1935] U.S.A. 
Feb, 23, 1085 | US: A. 


Elroy Robinson. ... 
Lloyd Hahn U 
Binsehe 4s. Glenn Cunningham . 

- 2,000 meters... . fe F Paavo Nurmi 
tats $000 3 meters... 


W. J. Kramer. . 
. |Janusz Kusocins! 


WALKING 


Yee ee oe Michael Pecora....|..... 
NCS Ceaee G. H. Goulding. ... 
EP pst. a G. H. Goulding.... fe, 
do mete ‘ai'\s'e<t3 ef Ge EL. OOWdME a, HCANSMRs Lome. oe M 
He OEE. ue ae pas PYIMEPION. icc Nites wages cates ee 


ans 7 miles, 1, 437 yds.,4in.|R. F. 
Aan 14 miles, 1.115 yds... || William’ Plant. 


Henry Cleman® 
William Plant*, . 


Nation 


Leo Goehringer... .. 

Harold M. Osborne’ 

..-|Cornelius Johnson. , 
-| David Albritton, 


eedaa 


Distance 
3 31 fe ft. 10 ee 


pe Ted Poamice’ throw. . r a EN Je 
’ bel: welght. 0.00.0 : (40 ft. ; i Mec rath. |, 


.|Kenneth Carpenter./............... Tune. 20, 7036 
James Duncan..,., oo. [May 27, 191 


ae > * 


s 


ro ee 
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. (i SSS eS See eee ee 
JAVELIN THROW 


Event Record Holder Nation Date ' Place 
oe eee 238 ft., 7 in. [Matti Jarvinen..... Finland........! 321 U.S.A. 


HURDLES 

70 yds. (3 ft., 6 in. hurdles).{ 9.2s....... E, F. Smalley F 

70 yas. (3 ft., 6 in hurdles) | pe ee et SW ARGH SINIEN oe Aros cosrace siaicere's ore. c Man % 1930 USA 
120 yds. (3 ft., 6 in.-hurdles) j14s......... R. D. Osgood. ..... MERE EAS Soo as May 22, 1937 | U.S.A 
220 yds. (2 ft., 6 in. hurdles) |22.6s.. 0/2! Jesse Owens........ Ae Te ones May 25, 1937 | U. S. AL 
440 yds. (3 ft. hurdles)... .. O2.68. 8 ool i WOME Ho CDA OL Plies ce ee sais uc July 2, 1927 | UesraA 
65 meters (3 fe ,6in. hurdles)| 8.6s....... Allan Tolmich . NSS Bs Bang ekelard Feb. 26, 1938 | U.S.A 
110 meters (3 ft., 6in. hurdles) |14.1s....... Forrest G. Towns...}U.8.A......... May 23, 1986 | U.S.A 
200 meters (2 ft ~6in. hurdles) }22.6s....... Jesse Owens. ...... Lab = ee ae May 26, 1935 | U.S.A 
400 meters (3 ft. hurdles)... |51.6s...... | Glenn Hardin...... U.S. A July 4, 1936 | U.S.A 


RELAY RACES 


Eyent . Record Holders Nation Date Made 
Re Fie 1 ARTE RA LE _ ee 
440 yards..... So Ole pa al Sri oe Cee ee May 14, 1938 | U.S. A. 
880 yards..... A to ee miele Rane La June 1, 1934 | U.S. A. 
SN iy <5 3m., 11.6s Zobpson........Smallwood. Vio sas May 16, 1936 | U.S. A. 
2miles....... 7m., 40.28....] |B Kawarden. 4 wasens. } [Great Britain. |Aug. 14, 1982 | U.S. A. 
4miles....... Peete ts ee pee? Po a Apr. 23, 1937 | U.S. A. 
See | Sets ashe. fe eee 


00 motera, ..<1408........... 
800 meters. ...|im., 24.8s.... 
1,600 meters.. .|3m., 8.2s..... 


Aug. 7, 1932 | U.S.A. 
June 1, 1934] U.S.A. 
Aug. 7, 1932 | U.S.A. 


Affiliation Where made Year 
-|Ohio State. .|Chicago... 1929 
:|Towa State. - .| Lincoln, Ne 1930 
-|So. California Chicago... 1930 
. Peay ee Chicago 1933 
.|Ohio State. Ann Arbor. 1935 
Ohio State. Chicago....... 936 
Ohio State... Ann Arbor..... 1935 
Califo: Chicago....... 36 
: oodruff Pittsburgh Berkeley....... 1937 
1-miJe run....... Pe A ge See Glenn Cunningham ...|Kansas Princeton.,.... 1934 
PeeATIGe ip c's ww se bie A yore Gregory Rice......... Notre Dame. Los Angeles....}] 1939 
120 yds. hurdles .j14s............ Robert Osgood ....... Michigan Ann Arbor..... 1937 ° 
120 yds. hurdles .j/14s............ F. Woolcott.........../Rice. Minneapolis....| 1938 
220 yds. hurdles .|22.68........... Jesse (WEDS ......-... Ohio State Ann arbor..... 1935 
16-Ib shot. . ores TE 10 an: .. 2. > ABR NBY 5/55 <class Kansas State Manhattan. .... 1939 
16-Ib. hammer... .|181 ft. 61-2in...|F. D. Tootell........ Bowdoin Philadelphia...{ 1923 
oS 234 ft. 1% in....)R. Peoples........... So. Calif Long Beach....| 1939 
High jump...... 6 ft. 9% in...... ne, Walker. 25 <,~ Ted oy. Ohio State Indianapolis....| 1937 
Broad jump.....|26 ft. 8 1-4in....|Jesse Owens.......... Ohio State Ann Arbor.....| 1935. 
Retons. [ase ft... SiR Lig seeps ter .../So a Chisgee ae 1 
am Sefton ...../So. i Latte s ALS, eles 
Pole vault......./14 ft. 11in,...,. atl Meadows So. California, |.‘ :|os Angeles.,.;] 1937 
35-Ib. weight... .157 ft. 9in...... enry Dreyer ........(R. New York.....{ 1935 
RELAYS 
440 yd. aa. 40. aig California (La Fond, Anderson, Jordon, Talley) |W. Coast Relays 1938 
880 ‘yds. (4x220), m 25 s.—Stanford (Kneubuhl, Malott, Hiserman, 
peer mer) 0 ER SR ee foe t eS e e o E e eeree ites Coast Relays....| 1937 
Johnson, Fite 1936 
2-mile 4x890), 7m. 38.18. —“Tidiana (Smith, Docket: Miller, Eos .|Indiana Relays 1938 
4-mile (4x1 m.), 17 m. 16.1 E Indiana Grats, Smith, Deckard, Penn Relays. . «| 1937 
Sprint Medley (440, 220, 880), 24.5 8., Gatyiedts or ie ittsburgh 
(Ohl, Ferrara, Maso: Wooarutt) Fk co OR a a ee Penn. Relays.......| 1938 
Distance Medley Lt 0, 880, ae mnile), 9 m. 54.4 s., No. Texas Teachers 
College PA ret hs Hatha Ee out) iw (Oils, Biowai Penn. Relays....... 1938 
urdl £ $.—Univ. o ‘orn , Brown, 
= Wataiey. Cone Das ny ed me OS ° oie eS Eee eee ee . ae ud W. Coast Relays....| 1935 


Miscellaneous Track Meet Winners in 1940 


Three—Williams College. Middle States Intercollegiate—Rutgers. 
Mow Ragiend Intercollegiate Holy Cross Missouri Valley Conference—Oklahoma Aggies. 


Metropolitan Intercollegiate Manhattan “College. 


Alaska Dog Derby 


Kokrines, Yukon, won the Annual Fair- | hrs. 7 m. 3 s. The race was run in 10 degrees 
ee ke Alaska, Dog Derby, March 9, cover me poe weather and first prize money was 
Sree ‘Pairbanks-Livengood course $3,00 ’ 


rt 


ib ests 


898 Sporting Events—Track and Field Records 
World’s Best Track and Field Records 


Source; International Amateur Athletic Federation. The war in Europe has postponed the scheduled | 


1940 meetings of the International Athletic and Swimming Federations to pass on applications for new 


records. 
; RUNNING , 3 
Vbgrie eS ee es 
Event Record | Holder Date - Place 

Frank Wykoff....... : May 10, 1930. .]U. 8. A. 

Jesse Owens.. Jes kip .|May 25, 1935. ./U. 8. A. 

ints Eee ae eer Jesse Owens. . -|May 25, 1935../U.S. A. 

ee Se ene Res Jozsef Kovacs .|Oct. 6, 1935. .|Hungary 
.|Ben Eastman . .|Mar. 26, 1932. .}U.S. A. 
Ben Eastman. Apr. 1. 1933.. S. A. 


GO: 
-|1 m. Elroy Robinson. a (9 
.{2 m.,10s8.. Luigi Beccali Se OV. , 1933. . |Italy 
.|3 m., 6-10 Jules Ladoumegue. . Sept. 13, 1931. .|France 
.|4m., 6.4 s. .|S. C. Wooderson.. . Aug , 1937. .| England 
.}8 m., 56 8... BADO Me dale a actene Oct. 30, 1937. .|/Hungary 
.|13 m., 50. Lauri Lehtinen...... June 19, 1932. .|Finland 
-|19 m., 1 s.... Volmar Isohollo...:. ri! 20, 1933 ‘Di 
Sf Be AER |Gl2S.). 5 4:0 ale 0 Paavo Nurmi....... 1, 1924. . |Finland 
29 m., 8.4 s........./I. Salminen......... inland....... rae 18, 1937. .|Finland 
35 m., 4.68.. ...... Alfred E. Shrubb....}Great Britain. | Nov. 5, 1904: . |Scotland 
40 m., 16s... ......|Alfred E. Shrubb....|Great Britain. Nov: 5, 1904. . |Scotland 
45 m., 27.6 8........ ‘Alfred E. Shrubb....|Great Britain.|Nov. 5, 1904. .|Scotland 
50 m., oid Bile veos cs) [Paavo Nurmiy: . 2%. Finland...... Oct. 7, 1928. .|Germany 
1h., ., 48.6 s...|E. Tamila...........|Finland.....>.)Aug. 29, 1937. .) Finland 
1h., 51 pea », 54:8s....'.{G: Crossland. 2... Great Britain. |Sept. 22, 1894. . oe Britain 
25 miles. oo ices 2.h., 26 mi, ae: 's ..|Michele Faneli...... Italyisc 22.3.2 Oct. 21, 1934. . |\Italy uw 
MSNOUT A aise ss 11 miles, 1648 yds..|Paavo Nurmi... >... Finland. .... .{Oct. 7, 1928. .|Germany 
NOUNS: tess s 5s sis 21 miles, 698 yds. .. .|Jose Ribas...:...... Argentine. . | ||Sept. 14) 1935.. Areomng 
RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES 
( Jesse Owens......... U U.S.A 
100 meters MOLDS istered, wince { Bulace Peacock...... U.S.A Norway 
i Christian D. Berger . olland 
200 meters 20:3) 254 sh cnt ldcua. 2 (desse OWeDs 21h) Soca. U.S. A. O. BAS 
300 meters. ....|33.2 s. .|Chas. W. Paddock U.S. A. 
400 meters. .|46.1 8 Archie Williams..... U.S.A. 
500 meters. -ji m., Ben Eastman . Norway 
800 meters. .|1 m., .|E. Robinson be U. Ss. 
1,000 meters .{2 m., .|Jules Ladoumegue... France 
1,500 meters .|3 m., .|Jack E. Lovelock.... Germany 
2,000 meters....|5 m., A. San Romani...... U.S. A, 
3,000 meters....|8 m., Henry Nielsen....... Sweden 
5,000 meters....|14 m., Lauri Lehtinen-..... Finland 
10,000 meters... .|30 m., IT. Salminen... 4... « Finland 
15,000 meters... ./46 m. Paavo Nurmi....... Germany 
20,000 meters...}1 h., Juan C, Zabale...... rmany 
25,000 meters... .|1 h., 2: Martti Marttelin. ..|Finland 
aC. vel meters Lh., 4 -6 s...|Jose Ribas. .........: A i 
. |Argentine 
2) PES Biael 19,210 meters......|/Paavo Nurmi....... . .|Germany 
3 DOUrE oe 34,435 meters...... Jose Ribas.......... . Argentine 
P WALKING 
6 m., 2: .|G. H. Goulding: Canada...... June 4, 1910. .|Can: 
13 ..|G. E, Larner, .... -|Great Britain. |July 13, 1904. . Great Britain 
.|20 .|G. E. Larner. . . .|Great Britain. }Aug. 19, 1905. .|Great Britain 
-|27 .|G. E, Larner. Great Britain. /Aug. 19, 1905. .|Great Britain 
. {35 .|A. H. G. Pope Great Britain. |Aug. 31, 1932. .|Great Britain 
-|43 .|A. H. G. Pope Great Britain.|Aug. 31, 1932. .|/Great Britain 
.|50 .|J. FE. Makaelson Sweden. . April 3, 1937 
.|58 A. H. G. Pope. Great Britain, |Aug. 3 , 1932. .|Great Britain 
f ; -s 3 eS = earuer- ‘ Great ete oe a 1908. .|Great Britain 
t 1 h. ! Janis Dalinsh Ses ISK Latvia. ond 1 1938; peas 
-, 43 m., 38 s.....JA. E. Plumb........ re Britain ‘tain 
3 hj 32m. 26 5..-. fsnis Dalinsh <2 tatvia, | (jure 16, 1083 |Eaeeia 
WOU ses 8 miles, 474 yds.....]A. G. H, Pope... .... Great Britain, Aug. 31, 1932. . Gront Britain 
2hours........ 15 miles, 768 yds... |Janis Daiineh. Sor te 9s Latvia... ce June 1, 1932. .|/Latvia 
WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
3,000 meters 12 m., 23.88 FO ABUU on. o0 tonto Norwa 
5,000 meters... .|21 m., 2.88.......... E. Bruun PSNarwass cee Sept. 36, 1937 Noreae 
10,000 meters. .|43 m., 25.28... 22.1: By Bruutis.c. cases Norway... ...|Sept.26, 1937. .|No 
15,000 meters... -|1 h., 9 m., 4.8 s. hur T, Schwab. ! ||Switzerland.. :|June 20, 1935. .| Norway 
20/000 meters. . .|1 h., 34 mi., 266... .|Janis Dalinsh....._. Latvia. . Tune 1, 1933. :|Latviay 
25,000 meters 2 he 46 8.0 Janis : Dalinsh Sone tvia.. =<.) i/June 1 Latvia, 
har thea * eers 2... eee 2 
2hourss. 3...) 24,843 meters...... Janis Dalinsh. ... 1): fatvi iin jon 3 1933 aa 


120 yds, (8 ft., 6 in. hdls.) 14.1 8....5.. pepe Gianna yer ~ (Ate TP abe: “0 eae 
220 yds. Bie. 6in. ui}s.) 123.6 8 eahresee Jesse Owens... .. : 
440 yds. (3 ft. hdls.)..... R.Gve nts ccok Sohn A. Gibeon. st. us: eee [May 23 35 1oa7. AS: & i 


HURDLES—METRIC DISTANCES (10 HURDLES) 


SS Sr On oS 
Event Record Holder Country Date Place 


110 mtrs. (3 ft., 6 in. hdls,) |13.7s 


200 mtrs. (2 ft., 6 in. acne 2 
400 mtrs. (3 ft. hdls.) . : I80: ret 


Forrest G, Towns....}U.S. A..... ae % 1936. U. $ x 
Jesse Owens......../U.S.A....... May 25, 1935..|U. S.A: 
Glenn Hardin.......JU.S8.A...... July 26, 1934. ; Syeda 


be 


r, 


ae 


ee ee a ee 


Ye 


eee ee ee eee 


6 ee eS ae eS 


‘ 


Sporting Events—Track and Field. Records 


RELAY RACES 


440 yds. (4 x 110) 40.88 Univ. of So. Calif... .JU.S. A 98 
ne a Bee a Side Mis dais arc 9, 1931../U. S.A. 
(Roy Delby, Milton = ee ee 
$ a MieurleeGuy- 
er. Fran yko 
880 yds. (4x 220)...,... Im., 25 s.... .|Stanford Univ...... U.S.A M 
I cn felt Oy A ay 15, 19387..}U. S.A. 
Sena no ees Wei- 
ershauser, 
1 mile (4 x 440)......... 3m.. 11.68... ./U. of So. Calif....... BT BG. thas: May 16, 1936../U. S. A, 
_, Siuallwos Re saat 
mallw 
2 miles (4 x 880)........ 7m., 35.8s... Ss. Team... ‘ ae 
‘ Veorneeatal: Young, 
Williamson, Wood- 


‘ ruff) 

4 miles (4x i mile)..... 17 m., 16.28... Tadiana WHEY. Sees eA oe oe April 24, 1987..]U. S.A. 
(Truitt, Smith, 
Deckard, Lash) 


U.S. A. ...../Aug. 15, 1936../England 


RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 


(Jesse Owens, Ralph 
a eS Foy Draper, 


400 mtrs. (4x 100)..... 2 EOS See National Team....../U.S. A....... Aug. 9, 1986../U.S) A. 7 
Wykoff) ‘ 
800 mtrs. (4x 200)..... 1 m., 25s.....|Stanford Univ....... AS Skare atnciy May 15, 1937../U. S.A 
(Kueubuhl, Hiser- 
1 man, Malott, Wei 
ershauser) 
1,600 mtrs. (4x 400)..../3 m., 8.2 s... |National Team:..... eg ase d cies Aug. 7, 1932..]/U. S.A. 
(ivan Fuqua, Edgar 
Ablowich. Karl War- 
zee Wiliam Carr) 
3,200 mtrs. (4 x 800). ...}7m., 35.8s..../U.S.team.......... pote At. ea os AM Aug. 15, 1936. ./England 
(Hornbostal, Young, 
La aaiaieg Wood- 
6, 000 mtrs. (4 x 1,500)...|15 m., 55.6 c oS thay Se Teams..... Great Britain. |Aug. 30, 1930. .|Germany 
Harris, 
Cornes, Thomas) 
JUMPING 
Peereenion simp o1S t,55-Ainlt Gl... ** I... ... |... 20 eee 
(167 cm.).... “trae Goehring....... SAL. cee June 14, 1913..]U. S.A. 
Running high jump.... ./6 ft., 93-4 in. { Cornell's Johnson. 
(207 cm.). David Albritton... /.|U.S.A....... July 12, 1936..)U. S.A 
Standing broad jump...|11ft.,47-8in 
x iesea} Bed eee Aug. 29, 1904../U. S. A. 
unning broad jump.. = n. 
2 id j “en? we) Oe i May 25, 1935..|/U. S. A. ; 
unning hop, step, jump ; 
B (16 m8). oon os Aug. 6, 1936..|Gcermany 
MBIG VEUM. 05 ).b. 6... 14 ft., 11 in.: ee "| id'cm).7 { ME. Meadows .....{1U. 8. A.......(May 29, 1998. (US Keem 
(454 .cm.).. May 29, 1938..|U. S. A. 
: WEIGHT EVENTS 
16-Ib. shot put ........ 57 ft., ‘ 
4 (17. de ah .|Jack Torrance....... ak se Ce Se Aug. 5, 1934. .| Norway 
Both hands.......... 96ft., 73-4 in 
(29.46 m.) .. “|Dr. J. Daranyi=.. 22. Hungary...... Sept. 29, 1935. .| Hungary 
Right—51 ft., 8 7-8 in. (15.77 m.); Left—44 ft.,10 7-8 in. (13.69 m.) 
lb. hammer throw... .;189 ft. 6 1-2in 
aga 427%, oe Pt J, Ryan... -e555 6: 1 FB Boe Sis ote Aug. 17, 1913..| U. S. A. 
y ht throw. .... s -8 in. 
saa nent 2.35 m.) ...|M.J. McGrath ..... cls tee Sept. 23, 1911. .| Canada 
DISCUS THROW 
UT SS Aro 174 ft. 21-2in 
aie = BUY m.) Willi Schroder....... Germany. -|Apr. 28, 1935. .|Germany 
et Se ft. 
oe (90.13 m.) .. .|E. Nicklander....... Finland. ..... July 20, 1913..)Finland 
Right—149 ft., 6 1-8 in. (45.57 m.); - Left—146 ft., 23-8 in. (44.56 m.) 
JAVELIN THROW 
PEEPUSRTS SC. cao A {253 ft. 4 1-2 in.|Matti Jarvinen,..... \Finland.......|June 18, 1936. .|\Finland 
1 SEES ST BESS a an OR A nt 
‘ DECATHLON 
7900 points............ a Sara tee S |Glenn Morris....... |U. 5. A.......|Aug. 7-8, 1936..|Germany 


March Wins National A. A. U. Pentathlon for 1940 


0: e ington A. A. captured , attached, of Newark, fifth with 2,887. March took - 
te National A. F ra “Pentathion Ghaimpionship the broad jump with a leap of 32 feet 4.6 inches — 
(Oct. 1940) in Newark, N. J., by scoring 2,981 | for his only victory. He was nosed out in the 200- 
points hee the five contests. Soka Digriean of the | meter dash by Paul Plummer of Seton Hall College 
Shore A. C., Elberon, N. J., did not defend his |in 23.2 seconds. Edmund Styrne, University of 
title. Bill Gilligan, Boston A. A., was second with | New Hampshire, annexed the javelin throw with 


2,942 ‘points and Bill Burton, New York A. C.,| a toss of 178 feet 4.4 inches and Gilligan took the © 


2,910; Walter Arrington, Michigan | discus with 157 feet 3.1 inches. Gus Lampros won © 


StS, Yourth “with 2.607 and Dan Wascoe, un- | the 1500-meter run in 4:18.8. 


900 


Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Track Results 


Sixth Annual Heptagonal Track and. Field Championships 


Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa., May 18, 1940 


Distance Time Winner | Second Third © 

TOOYES Nas 65 Ritter, Dartmouth Hughes, Pa, Rothschild, Yale 
440 yds. relay... . Pennsylvania, Wexler, 

Kroupa, Bradley, 

Hughes Yale Dartmouth 
880 yds...,..... Lightbody, Harvard /|Burrowes, Princeton |Douglas, Princeton. 
Oneimile.. et... ..|Morse, Yale Schmidt, Cornell Burrowes, Princeton 
One mile relay... \Prineceton, Phillips, 

Douglas Burrowes, 

Selbie Cornell Yale 
PEWOADNGSs 600 | P4164, oes oe ooo Kirkland, Princeton Ayer, Cornell Kaynor, Yale 
120 yd. hurdles. .)0:14:5**......... Shields, Yale Donahue, Harvard Day, Yale 
220 yd. hurdles. .|0:23.6*.......... Zittel, Cornell Day, Yale Wittens, Pennsylvania 
Broad jump...... 24 ft. 4%% in.....|Perina, Princeton Blount, Dartmouth Murdock, Cornell 
High jump....... 6 ft. 344 in.*....;Murdock, Cornell; 

Blount, Dartmouth, 

tied Moore, Pennsylvania 
Pole'vault’.......|13 f€ 9 in.;..... Lussen, Yale Mac Isaac, Harvard |Corbett, Princeton; 

Macomber, Yale, tied 
Shot put........ 51 ft. 7% in.....|Beetem, Pennsylvania |Mendel, Harvard West, Cornell 
Javelin throw....|184 ft. 8in...... Allen, Pennsylvania |Freeman, Princeton |De Mott, Yale 
Discus throw..... 147 ft. llin .|Beetem, Pennsylvania |Frick, Pennsylvania Zilly, Yale 
163 ft. 8in...... Shallow, Harvard Davies, Princeton Carpenter, Yale 


‘Hammer throw... 


*New conference record. 
**Trial heat won by Shields equaled conference record. 


40th Annual Western Conference Track Championships 
Dyche Stadium, Chicago, Ill., May 24-25, 1940 


Distance 


100 yds... .. 


220 yds....... 
440 yds....... 
ee MOSER the ce 


2 miles........ 


120 yds. hurdles. . 
220 yds. hurdles. . 


Broad jump... 
High ‘jump 


Pole vault....... 


Shot put...... 
Javelin throw... 
Discus throw. . 


Time 


Winner 


..|51 ft. 5% im..... 
-.}191 ft. 334 in... .|Ell 
. [166 ft. 5% in.*.. 


.|Smith, Wisconsin 
.|Kelley, Michigan 
.|Hodgson, Minnesota 
.|Canham, Michigan 


Piker, Northwestern 
Smith, Michigan 
Briedenbach, Mich. 
Buxton, Wisconsin 
Kane, Indiana 


Minnesota, Johnson, 
Irvine, Garrity, 
Franck 


Holderman, Purdue 


Williams, Wisconsin 


Harris, Indiana. :..... 
, Ohio State 
Harris, Indiana 


Second 


Smith, Michigan 
Piker, Northwestern 
Leutritz, Michigan 
Kane, Indiana 
Holderman, Purdue 


Michigan 

Tolliver, Indiana 
Reising, Illinois 
Rankin, Purdue 
Lewis, Illinois 
Smith, Northwestern 


Stout, Illinois 
Weber, Purdue 


Evers, Illinois 
Fitch, Minnesota 


Third 


Franck, Minnesota . 
Franck, Minnesota 
Me Cown, Illinois 
Hogan, Michigan 
Eisenhart, Ohio State 


Illinois 
Hedges, Indiana 
Finch, Northwestern 
Hall, Michigan 
Tycocki, Purdue 
James, Northwestern; 
Mikulas, Ind., tied 
Stimmel, Ohio State; 
Davidson, _Chicago; 
Cushing, Mich., tied 
Paskvan, Wisconsin 
Carlsen, Wisconsin 
PaskKvan, Wisconsin 


*A new meet record of 160 feet 105g inches was established in the discus in the trials by Watson, Mich. 


POINT SCORE 


Michigan 
Indiana 


eee 51 Minnesota .........25 Northwestern ......1816 
atts 3514 | Illinois ............2414| Ohio State ........15 
Sure 2614 | Purdue ......../...22 Chicago: a... 03. ..0 0 TS 


Iowa 


14th Central Intercollegiate Conference (Indoors) 
Michigan State Fieldhouse, East Lansing, Mich., March 9, 1940 


Distance 


AON CCT ae Ag eke 

75 yds. low 
hurdles. ...... 
ds 


Mile relay..... 


. Two miles..... 


75 yds. high 


hurdles.......:.. 


Shot put...... 


_ Pole vault..... 


High jump.... 


Time 


*Equals fieldhouse record. 
**New conference and fieldhouse record. 
***New fieldhouse record. 


Winner 


Second 


Stickel, Pittsburgh 


Marshall, Butler 
Roy, Notre Dame 


‘|Fehr, Michigan State 
VAR E AS BRR. ce Oy 


Lenover, Loyola 
Notre Dame, Collins, 
Schiewe, Roy, Halfin 
Frey, Michigan State 


Marshall, Butler’ 
Brosey, Notre Dame 
Stolberg, Marquette; 
Dean, Notre Dame; 
ice Mich. Normal, 


McDowell, Pittsburgh; 

nas, Notre Dame; 

Arrington, Michigan 
State, tied 


Carter, Pittsburgh 


Shurilla, Marquette 
Tregoning, Pittsburgh 
Prusik, Marquette 
Fehr, Michigan State 


Pittsburgh 
Francis, Marquette 


Hiad, Mich. Normal 
Bazyk, Pittsburgh 


POINT SCORE 


Third 
Shelton, Marquette 
Stickel, Pittsburgh 
Beaudry, Marquette 
Quinn, Mich. Normal 
Southworth, Butler , 
Butler: 

Mills, Mich. State 
Foster, Marquette 
Dillon, Drakp 


\ 


Leh aesiary Lote t a eT Kre aptiphy 


Marquette ......... 3544 | Michigan State.....2234 | Drake Ashland 
Pittsburgh |. 211)!!! 31 | Michigan Normal. ..16%4 | L jestern’ Michigeanl 
Notre Dame |_|... Hea he 16” | Teleds °: Wie Toes 


State Teachers... 1 


4 


‘ 


————r CF 


ea = rrr sn 
4 = 


* 


= --.F 
> 


a 


: = Pd es ¢ ih _ a =~ — lh ee = ~— a") eS. = 
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d 31st Annual Drake Relays os 


Des Moines, Ia., April 27, 1940 


Distance Time Winner | Second Third 
ue mInedley, SERIE » odie wha oe she eee 
oyle, Jenkins, Crane| Michigan 
Distance medley, |10:12.6.......... tediane. Cochran, . wid! 
erode Mens, 5 oke, Hedges, Tolliver;Oklahoma A and M Michigan 
4a0 1 ei PETE Ry (CS 8. A Texas, S. Scay, Gate-|Rice Inst. Texas A & M - 
a Roberts, Rams- 
e 3 
880 yds., coll. I... |1:27.5**......... East Texas St. Teach-|Iowa State Teachers |Southwestern La, Inst. 
ers, Morris, Benson, 
Rice, Witcher 
Four miles....... 17:44,...........| Indiana, Hedges, Dan-| Michigan Minnesota 
iels, Tolliver, Kane 
480 shuttle, univ.|1:00.1*.......... Texas, Baggett,'Louisiana State Illinois 
Jacques, Pack, Gate-| 
|_ wood 
sewouniles univ. ./72:50.1........... |Michigan, Barrett, Indiana Notre Dame 
Kantz, Jester, Hogan| 
i mile, coll I &/3:18.3........... East Texas St. Teach-| 
Reto mnie aoe ers Morris, Leary, Southwest Texas State|Iowa State Teachers 
Beaman, Cook | Teachers 
Sprint medley, NYS Loyola, Chicago, El-| ont 
Ao (a Se son, Dougherty, Mc-/Emporia, Kans. State/Pittsburg, Kans, St. 
Ennes, Lenover Teachers Teachers 
One mile, univ. ...|3:16............. Michigan, Barnard, | Louisiana State Notre Dame 
Leutritz, Balyest, 
Breidenbach 
Two miles, coll. IT) 7:55............. George Pepperdine,|/Emporia Kans. Teach-| Pittsburg, Kans. Teach- 
Russell, Pruitt, Sum-| ers ers 
mers, Lovvron | 
wo milles, coll... |3:19.4........... | Okla. Baptist, Britt-| Loyola (Chicago) Prairie View, Texas 
man, Tyler, Watson, 
Westbrook 
See yas. Wy... >, }2:26.7........... Texas, Seay ,'Rice Inst. Oklahoma 


Gatewood, Sere ce 
Ramsdell 


INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 


Distance ! Time | Winner : Second Third 
| 
LO: See _X _, i Ren Elwell, Penn State Brown, Louisiana St. |Wolcott, Rice Inst. 
120 yds. high 
Se ae ete ri SPE ae. Wolcott, Rice Inst. Gatewood, Texas Dreiss, Texas A. & M. 
Javelin throw .... 213. yd | Se Yukmanic, Penn State}Grote, Nebraska Vosberg, Marquette 
Pole vault....... 14 ft. un in.**....|/Bryan, Texas Stalberg, seer Sunseri, San Jose St. 
High jump.......|6 ft.4% in....... Canham, Michigan “ov Sched Okla. A. &./Schnacke, Iowa State 
Shot put. . si Me ft. 9% in . |Harris, Indiana Dagkvicn, Wisconsin Dillon, Drake 
440 yd. hurdies a ©... See .|Cochran, Indiana Kelley, Michigan Bunzeil, La. State 
iscus throw. .... | 159.79 fe.s*.. Harris, Indiana [Fitch, Minnesota 
.|24 ft. 1% in | Vasconcellos, San Jose Hodgeson, Minnesota 
LE te ia ert a Schwarzkopf, Mich. Senki Towa eae A Missouri 
} Teachers 


**New meet record. *Ties meet record. 


64th Annal Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. Championships 
(Harvard Stadium, Cambridge, Mass., May 31, June 1, 1940) 
Distance , Time | Winner Second Third 


Elwell, Penn State Stickel, Pittsburgh Owen, Yale 
Elwell, Penn State Ohl, Pittsb urgh Owen, Uale 
Herbert, N. Y. U. Barnes, California Wallace, Fordham 
Burrowes, Princeton Lightbody, ee Lyden, Georgetown 
Mac Mitchell, N. Y. U.| Smith, M Morse, Yale 
Neidnig, Michigan Fehr, ‘Michigan State |Volimer, California 
.|N. Y. U., Braun, Hog- 


ans, a aD Herbert} Holy Cross Fordham 
oe ¥ pees MS Sas eee Soot 2 Shei sm . 
‘urdles. . . 3.2 er; Tufts........ cke) sburg) ) orne! 
20 F ee oe i ae Hy ft. 9% in.**.. ‘Ble: , Georgetown Michael, California Bazyk, aida 
Discus throw... ./167 ft. 454 in..... Blozis, Seong own Wolf, California Morro, Bosto ollege 
Javelin throw ....|212 war 5%, in.. i ukmanie, Pen or stot Eillot be te Ae? Perkins, a a State 
High jump...... .|6 fe. 5% in...... yrnes, “Mies 2 Bowel, Pichs 
urgh, 
Broad jump..... 23 ft. 8% in.....|Elwell, Penn State Ohl, Pittebureh Perina, Princeton 
cs pele Wy eases Smith, California Lussen, Yale Mac Isaac, Harvard; 
Pole vault.......|14 ft...... Smith, C Macey, Be, Hees 
. ns, R. I. State, tied 
Hammer throw. ..|176 ft. 814 in... .|Bennett, Maine . |Me Laughry, Brown Trae Maine 


*Equals meet record. **New meet record. 
\ 


POINT SCORE 
. 81% Pe ere 
Temple .. 
Syracuse 


California |. . 
Y. U;- Ps aria . 
Rafts emer ee. .18 
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46th Annual Pennsylvania Relays 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 26-27, 1940 
COLLEGE RELAYS 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
440 yds......-..- [iN s Oy Pieroni ea Pittsburgh, Ohl, Cart-| North Texas Teachers | Xavier 
er, Stickel, Tregon- 
ning 
Sprint medley... .|3:27.7..........- Princeton, Douglas, |Georgetown North Texas Teachers 
Jackson, Selbie, Bur- 
rowes 
Distance medley. .}10:12.5.......... Maryland, Miller, Ke-|Ohio State _ | Manhattan 
hoe, Fields, Chronister 
Middle Atlantic Haverford, Snipes,|Lafayette Rutgers 
ret | Vea eR an ne Ws RO Grae fanaic rs! <6 6s Sharkey, Janney, Fal- 
380 5.4% Nortit Texas Teachers, |Pittsburgh Xavi 
yeas ks On| PUTO Sree ona orth Texas Teachers, sburg! Xavier 
Beasts ; Williams, Hicks, 
Jackson, Rogers 
One mile.........|3:16.1 N. Y. U., McPoland,|North Texas Teachers | Georgetown 
poe Bograw, Her- 
; ert 
Four miles....... D4 4 Bie owe Maryland, Fields, Con-|Manhattan N. Y. U. 
iD Kehoe, Chron- 
ister 
Two miles....... Yee 1 Coa ee ae Maryland, Miller,|N. Y. U. Ohio State 
Chronister, Ochens- 
reiter, Kehoe 
One mile, By. st. 318.2"). 02... Fordham, Doland, |Pittsburgh St. John’s, Brooklyn 
Sales Bennett, Wal- 
ace 
One mile, teachers|3:22.5........... Hampton, Furcuron, |Michigan Normal Bloomsburg 
Griffin, Childs, Wash- 
ington 
480 yd. shuttle. . .} £:00.8**......... Yale, Murphy, Os-|Virginia Temple 
borne, Day, Shields 
One mile, fresh.. .|3:18.9* ......... Seton Hall, Joniak,|Fordham Manhattan 
: Matyunas, Gannon, 
Dineen 
INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 
Distance Time Winner ) Second Third 
MOOS. 22/4)... W209ES iin io. et Ellerbee, Tuskegee Williams, N. Texas} Maher, Villanova 
oe aie ve 0:14.8 Fuller, Virgini Knoerl Ci 1 N 
MOPCISS tis. cars ise EB ieee cc one er, a oerl, Corne! ewman, Pi 
400 meter hurdles) 0:53.8........... March, North Carolina: Wittens, Penn Farrow, avin’ pei 
Discus throw. ... . 154 ft.64%4in..... Blozis, Georgetown Hahnfeldt, Navy Smith, Florida 
Shot put......... 55 ft. 53g in...... Blozis, Georgetown Beetem, Penn Bazyk, Pittsburgh 
Javelin throw... .|203 ft. 444in,....|Guckeyson, Army Hahnfeldt, Navy Mikeska, N. Texas 
; Teache 
Hammer throw. ..|175 ft. 214 in..... Bennett, Maine Johnson, Maine Flaherty, New Hamp. 
Broad jump......|24 ft. 3in. . .| Blount, Dartmouth Arrington, Mich. St. Murdock, Cornell 
‘Pole vault... i .| Ross, Army Lussen, Yale Rhoads, Pittsburgh 
High jump. a .| Williamson, Xavier Byrnes, Manhattan McDowell, Pittsburgh 
Twomiles....... $25.9... .|Fehr, Michigan State |Dodds, Ashland Smith, Penn State 
One mile, invita. .|4:25.8.. -|Mehl, Wisconsin Fenske, unattached Venske, N. Y. A. C. 
SCHOOL RELAYS 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 
One mile, h.s.....|3:25.2**"........ Bishop Loughlin,|Washington, D. C.,|Hillside, N.J. a 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Central ; 9 
Two miles, h.s...)8:17.7..........5 Schenectady, N. Y....}de la Salle, New York|Bishop Loughlin, 
City Brooklyn 
Two miles, prep. ./7:59.9........... Seton Hall La Salle Military Peddie Inst. 
One mile, prep. ...}3:21.6........... Seton Hall........... La Salle Military St. Benedict's, N. J. 
Medley, h.s...... ik V5 Dares e Bayside, N. Y. pre tea New|Mt. Pleasant, Schenec- 
Yor! iy tady, N.Y. 
Medley, prep..... Viet V9 ha A {Seton Hall........... La Salle Military Benes 
MAO WAS; tt: Bien. JOSE. on we Brooklyn Manual Overbrook, Phila. Moorestown, N. J. 
440 yds., prep... .(0:43.2........... Seton Hall... 22... La Salle Military St. Benedict's, N. J. 
fbn VY. SARE G ICUS, NG ro ee 


*New meet record. **Ties American record. ***Equals meet record. 


Pacific Coast Track Stars Beat Big Ten, 96 to 40 


The Pacific Coast Conference defeated the j erase a 1939 mark. The B 
Western Conference (Big Ten) all-star track team | one-mile relay, being nea ins pores ra 7 
(June 17, 1940) in Dyche Stadium, Evanston, Ill., | Seconds, one-tenth of a second under the 1937 mark 
by a score of 96 points to 40. The Coast athletes | Set by the Pacific Coast team. The winning team 
swept all three places in five events and established WAS) Componad of Sulzman, Ohio State; Leutritz, 
two of four new meet records. Michioon: vee Indiana, and Breidenbach, 
Pat Turner, U. C. L. A., leaped 25 feet 634 inches Lae rehie Harris, Indiana, heaved the 


di i 
in the broad jump to break a 1938 record. Boyd The West “Goeat eh bere tig tine 1 
Brown, Oregon, wrote a javelin record into the] the shot put, mile run, javelin throw broad = 
book when he tossed the spear 232 feet 7 inches to | and 220-yard low hurdles. sek 


\ 66 ° ‘ | 
1,111,561 Buy “Duck”? Hunter Stamps in Year 
The Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart: i 
of the Interior reported (Oct. 22, 1940) that, pega pans ee connie by all Gnigratory-waterfowl hunt- 


the 1939 season (July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1940) | sales were 1,002,715 and sine the tRechis ‘of the 


1,111,561 hunters bought $i “duck’’ stamps which | stamp sale (1934) 4,584,143 stamps have m issued 


i it tia aT ae arrest My ihn ga eataete Sita 
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14th Annual West Coast Relays 


Fresno, Calif., May 11, 1940 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 4 
LOO WES: Foose OGL an a Jeffrey, Stanford Anderson, Us 3. Cc. Sinclair, U., C. L. Aj, 
, Battaglia, Stanford, 
. 440 yds. relay... ./0:41.4........... Stanford, Johnson|U. C. L, A.' we % a 
ate Jeffrey, 
1 ran a 
. a etl aaa Lot Se ee Hommel, U. 8. C. Biewener, U.S. C. Eisert, Sau Diego 
440, 880, 1320 
ONS ee yo tare oe RG3OS-84... is se bK eS » Ce Upton, Read- 
4 ng, Weed, Zamperini|/Stanford Oy. Or Tas 
880 yds. relay... ./1:26.0........... Stanford, Williamson,|U. C. L. A U.S. C. * 
McF; ‘arland, Battag- 
lia, Jeffrey 
2 mile relay...... ar 8 A ee Stanford, J. Moore,|U. S. C. 
Skrable, P. Moore, 
1 mile relay...... ot See \Stanford, Shaw, Clark,|U. C. L. A. U. 8. C. 
Williamson, Hyde “a 
1 mile relay, coll.|3:18.6........... |Pepperdine, Russell,|Fresno San Jose 
Pruitt, Summers, 
Lovvorn 
Medley relay, coll}. , 
440, , 1320, 
Cae OL Ae eae Fresno, fKastner, F. 
Keesling, L. Keesling, 
; Madrid College of Pacific Calif. Tech. 
Broad jump. ...../24 ft.7% in...... ‘Turner, U. C. L. A. Lacefield, U.C. L. A. |Vasconelles, San Jose 
High jump....... eft. 5% in. ...... Wilson, U.S. C. Wulff, Stanford Ford, College of Paci- 
a fic; Little, Fresno; 
= Collier, Fresno, tied 
- Javelin throw ....|219 ft. 1134 in...|De Groot, U. S. C. Peoples, U. S. a Sundahil, no 
Shot put........ 51 ft. 9% in..... Anderson, Stanford Me Neil, U. S. Trout, Stanford 
7 Discus throw. .... 150 ft. 3in...... Anderson, Stanford Bonnleneld, College of|Cornett, Stanford 
acific 
| Pole vault....... 14 ft. Zin... .... Dills, U. S. C. Hofman, Fresno Dudley, U.S. C. 
POINT SCORE 
Stanford ......... aec-6  WPc. Lb. A. <....: Stata SA OL) Cea Srnee 4 San Jose ......-.. 00a r 
; TE ear Be He | Presa. o.oo ns 11 Si eres 5” se. chek 2 


Pacific Coast Conference Track and Field Championships 


} Los Angeles, Calif., May 25, 1940 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 
a ee eae ee Jeffrey, Stanford Anderson, U.S. C. soa etl W.Cocas 
4 et RAR Jeffrey, Stanford Sinclair, U.C. L. A. |Nellis, U. S. C. 
ORGS ca 2 cin tos is 2S Barnes, California Williamson, Stanford 
. CORSE eee Dale, Washington St. | Storli, Oregon’. Wedil, Califo 
, ek OS ee ee Zam . 0.8. C Moore, Stanford Leibowitz, Idaho 
| 1 er Garner, Wash. State |Weed, U.S.C. Vollmer, Mie rnia 
| a Me Foldrick, Wash. (Simpson, Stanford Kocewicz, U.S. C. 
¢n)Os23.3...5. 05% Orr, Wash, te Buck, Oregon Dills, U. 8. C. 
.|52 ft. 83% in. Andersen, Stanford Trout, Stanford Me Neil, U. 8S. C 
.}159 ft. 3% in ames ‘ord Wolff, California Cornett, Stanford 
.|212 ft. 4% in.. rown, Oregon ,. Biles, California Pea ire California 


“ Broad jump...... See ee oe Robinson, bs - L. A. |Turner, U. Cc Lacefreed, UO. Cols 
: Pole vault.......|14 ft. 3in....... Dale, U. 8. C. smith, Papo : Phe ee 
yon, ord, 
x earache 8? 22k Stanford, Johnson,| California U.C.L.A 
q raat 4 Clark, ‘Williamson, 
a, Shaw 
: * New meet record f 
Z igh POINT SCORE 
, ey 0 Dee 08 5. See Washington ......... : Montana ....65.5..0% 0 
a eee 53 Washington State Pe AGGMO . dahsca8lh eon ass 
" Ot ee BG. AOKGROM contin oo. 2 cine - Oregon Miatelte.c. oc: i ; 
: 30th Western Conference Track Championships (Indoors) 
- University of Chicago Fieldhouse, March 9, 1940 
q : Distance | Time Winner Second Third 
ae eee he: Piker, Northwestern |Franck, Minnesota |Smith, Michigan 
i] 70 yas. high 
aa snMeta) o0 mith, Wisconsin pone , Michiga: Finch, Northwestern 
: vO rd che attic ee Oia =, Soeean, Indiana eidenbach, Stich. Me Cowan, Illinois 
880 yds 54 ‘|Buxton, Wisconsin Kane Indiana Eisenhart, Ohio St. 
“a One mile. eee ee oe ok ee hae Purdue Barrett, Michigan 
; ‘|Michigan, Kelley, Bar- 
* ce a Balyeat, Brei- 
y en! 
Two fs} flovareir ft, Mich. |Hedges, Indiana Farin, Wisconsin 
A ree pul. Harris, Indiana, SPEEA Paskvan, Wisconsin |Malisch, Wisconsin 
e High jump... 64th... Canhan, Michigan: J; Ray, ‘Chicago; Rob- 
3 3 
i. 


Cotas ila aS fe) Ditties sss. < 


” #New Conference and American 


Pa tes ae 


La Cava 8. 


Wison, U.S. C. U. COZ 
Fletcher, a tied 


Smith, Northwestern, 
tied 


Linta, Ohio State; Wil- 
liams, Wisconsin, tied 


tecord. *#*New Conference record. 


Wulff, Stan 


inson, inois; 
wards, Illinois; Mi- 
kulas, Indiana; Stark, 


Illinois. 
De Field, Minnesota 
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ohne te 


15th Annual Central Collegiate Track and Field Championships 
Marquette Stadium, Milwaukee, Wis., June 7, 1940 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 


Tarrant, Ala. State 
Teachers Koettel, Oklahoma Franck, Minnesota 
..|Koettel, Oklahoma Saggau, Notre Dame |Franck, Minnesota 
..|Selzman, Ohio State |Roy, Notre Dame Carr, Marquette 
.|Eisenhart, Ohio St. Hoke, Indiana Hohler, Marquette 
Marquette, Black , f 
Miller, Kinert, Shel- 


i ton Oklahoma Notre Dame 
One mile...... Felt 2): Sec Southworth, Butler Hedges, Indiana Culp Zavies (N. O.) ] 
One mile relay...|3:27............-|Notre Dame, Collins, 4 
j Lawrence, Roy, 
Schiewe Marquette Indiana q 
Two miles....... SOs A RS ae rests Tolliver, Indiana Quinn, Mich, Normal) Fehr, Mich. State ? 
120 yd hurdles... |0:14.7........... Smith, Wisconsin Farrow, Zavier (N. .O)|Hlad, Mich. Normal > 
220 yd. hurdies. ../0:23.8........... Marshall, Butler Farrow, Zavier (N. O.)|Schwope, Marquette 3 
Javelin throw....|205 ft. 434 in....|Vosberg, Marquette Carlsen, Wisconsin Mitchell, Oklahoma ‘ 
Discus throw... .|163 ft. 834 in.*. .|Harris, Indiana Fitch, Minnesota Barker, Grinnell pA 
Pole vault....... D2 ft. Gime i. Stolberg, Bertsch, Mar- j 
quette; Williams, Wis- H 
consin, tied 
High jump....... 5 ft. 10 in....... Timmerman, Wiscon- Bacon, Beloit; Ray, is 
sin; Williamson, Chicago; Mikulas, In- P 
Zavies (N. O.), tied diana; Arrington, Fi 
¢ Michigan State; : 
Geralts, Marquette; é 
Welch. Marquette; ' 
D. Smith, Northwest- 
ern; J. Smith, North- 
western; Leonas, No- 
F tre ame; Phillip, d 
{ Wisconsin z 
Broad jump..... 23 fit. 814 in......|Hodgson, Minnesota (|Shurilla, Marquette Arrington, Mich. St. : 
Shot put........ 49 ft. 134 in.....'Harris, Indiana Brosey, Notre Dame |Paskvan, Wisconsin Ff 
*New meet record. 1 
POINT SCORE : 
Marquette ...... 41 1-5 | Oklahoma ...... 16 Oklahoma City.. 3 Illinois ... Z . 
Indiana ........ 28 3-5 | Butler .........: 12 Beloit ....... ¥ 22-6 | Waren ee Lune 
Wisconsin ...... 27,1-10 | Ohio State ...... 10 Chicago ........ 23-5 | Tuskegee ...1._: 1 
Notre Dame ....24 1-10 | Michigan State.. 9 1-10) De Kalb Teach... 2 Drake. i). tsccaom 1 
Xavier (New Mich. Normal... 814 Ashland ........ 2 rl i 
Orleans) ....- 16 Ala, Teachers... 6 Western State... 2 
Minnesota ....-- 16 Grinnell ........ 5 Northwestern .. 1 7-10 
° ° . e : 
19th Annual National Collegiate A. A. Championships i 


Memorial Stadium, Minneapolis, Minn., June 21-22, 1940 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
MOOIVAS Soibiw 2 he: 0:09.6........... Ewell, Penn State Jeffrey, Stanford B 
oO VR. ecsrr.cs « 0:21.1... ..|Ewell, Penn State Brown, Louisiana St. Anderbny th oe roa 
440 yds... 1\0:47.3. Orr, Washington State|Littler, Nebraska Upton, U.S.G. 
880 yds... -|1:51.5. Kane, Indiana Burrowes, Princeton |Moore, Stanford 
One mile.. 4:17.7. Munski, Missouri Mac Mitchell, N. Y. U. Zamperini U.S.C 
Two miles . 9218.9. Fehr, Michigan St. . |Garner, Wash. State |Schwarzkopf, Mich. 
120 yd: hurdles. . .|0:13.9 ..| Dugger, Tufts Wolcott, Rice Gatewood, Texas — 
220 yd. hurdles. ..|0:23.1...........|Wolcott, Rice Dugger, Tufts Gatewood, Texas 
Shot put..../.... 56 ft. 44 in.**,. .|Blozis, Georgetown Anderson, Stanford Michael, California 
Javelin throw....|204 ft. 10 in...../Biles, California Grote, Nebraska Brown. Oregon 
Discus Slirow 162 ft. 44 in....|Harris, Indiana | | |Hughes, Texas Blozis, Georgetown f 
MPs o.s; . 1014 in... .|Robinson, U. C. L. A. |Brown, La. ‘ 
High jump...... 6 ft. 6% in... Wilson, UG. 8... Car- kT ee 
am, ch., tied 
Pole vault.......|13 ft. 10im...... Dills, U. 8. C. Smith, Calif.; Hoff- Releuner, 105e4 


man, Fresno State; 
Ross, _Army;  Wil- 
liams, Wisc., tied 


*New meet record. **New meet and American record. 


POINT SCORE 


So. California,..... MAW Rigas i.) >. 0, odie. 18) Pri 
Stanford ........... 2824 | Washington State. .18 Taang eae 3 ves a. & Mes 
California 1... 2... PAGS UG. Lega vs. vad 17 | Minnesota’... 11.1) 6 | Loyola (Chicago). :) 2 
Penn State......... 24 |Georgetown ....... 16 Piabars State..... 6 Prairie View se 
Louisiana State....22 |Oregon ............ 11 sno State ...... 6 Washington |... |: . 
pet es Wes aiatairate ae Paiohigen State..... i aun SRG ee 5 Oklahoma ......... : 
Meg io) | Pittsburgh? 20505003 | Virginia stock | eee ae 2 
Nebraska .......... eas Nee ee eens ne ta os 8 Michigan Normal.. 4 Marquette Caren 1 
NEUTER iscsiste se acs 18° ' Maryland .......... 8 | Xavier (N. O.)..... 3161” Se See = 4% 


Watson Wins National Decathlon Title 


Big Bill Watson, who worked his way thr 

the University of Michigan by acting as secretary | oe nye Cee rersity of Georgia, was) sdeond 

to Joe Louis, heavyweight title holder, won the ,942 points, and Joe Scott, Western Reserve 

nationad decathlon championship (June 16, 1940) | UMiversity,, third with 6,804. Watson bettered the 

in oe oe iS massed 4,523 oints, Ae Secathlon discus record with a heave of- te 
© fixed standar ae 

ten-event, two-day test, Lee Todd, Soanuete 10.8 re Rete oa) and the 108 mepers ase mite? 


aes 


F 
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52nd Annual National A, A. U. Championships 


Fresno State College Stadium, Fresno, Calif., June 28, 29, 30, 1940. 


SENIORS 
a ree OS 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 
100 meters....... Lo a Davis, Olympic Club |Ewell, Penn State Brown, Louisian: 
200 meters. ...... OrM.4FF oss Davis, Olympic Club |Ewell, Penn State Tarrant, Menenea’ Ste 
400 meters....... Ye Roma ers Olympic|Belcher, unattached |Bourland,S. Calif. A. A. 
u 
800 meters. ...... CL Mi CPE ee Beetham, unattached |Kane, Indiana Burrowes, Princetoti 
1,500 meters... . YA Pe ae Mehl, unattached Cunningham, unat. Moore, Olympic Club 
5,000 meters ..... 14:33.4*******___| Rice, South Bend A. A.|Lash, Ind.St. Police Madrid, Olympic Club 
10,000 meters . gt > Se Ae ee Lash, Ind. St. Police Gregory, Millrose A. A. Rafferty, N. Y. A. C. 
110. meter hurdles|0: Sy 3 one Wolcott, Rice Inst. Dugger, Tufts Batiste, Tucson H, 8. 
200 meter hurdiles!@:22.6........... Wolcott, Rice Inst. Batiste, Tucson H.S. Dugger, Tufts 
400 meter hurdles|0:51.6*****.._... McBain, Olympic Club] Cochran, Indiana March, Washington A, 
A. 
3,000 meter stpl. ./9:16.6........... McCluskey, N.Y. A. C.|Efaw, Okla A. & M. De George, N. Y. A. C. 
400 meter rar RR) Se So ee S. Calif. A. A., Welles,|Olympie Club New York’ a CG 
Anderson, Sinclair, 
3,000 met Ik .}13:52 Kottabs bs ee aS 
| meter walk. SRE cing sos << EROUADA, C...|Eschenbach,N.Y.A.C.|Wehrly, Calif. A. C. 
1,600 meter relay .|3:15***..........]N. Y¥. A. C., O'Sulli-|Boston A. A. y 
: ee Wooters, Camp- 
bell, Quigley 
High jump....... 5 ft. 834 in.*****/ Steers, Olemole Club 
vase ee ee at Berry, Southern Uni. |Smith, Olympic Club 
Broad jump...... 25 ft. 14% in.....|Brown, Louisiana St, |Turner, Olympic Club BS. Olympic 
ul 
Hop, step, FomD - .|50 ft. 2% in Brown, La. State Kent, unattached Atzet, S. Calif. A. A 
Pole vault. . -|15 fe. 1% in.*#*4 Warmerdam, Olym-|Dills, 8. Calif A. A. Deacon, Olympic Club 
Discus throw. ..../170 ft. 4% in... .|Fox, Olympic Club _ |Blozis, N.Y. A.C. |Harris, Indiana 
Javelin throw ....|223 ft. 136 in.... eroee, ee Club |Todd, Olympic Club |Vukmanie, Penn State 
’ 16 Ib. shot put...|55 ft. 3g in... Blozis, N. Y. A: C. Jaden, Olympic|Michael, Olympic Club 
ul 
16 Ib. ham. throw/182 oe ~ < haes .|Johnson, unattached |Bennett, unattached {Cruickshank, unat. 
56lb. weight throw|35 ft. 6in....... Dreyer, N. Y. A. C... Peonteone tye N. Y. A./Bennett, unattached 
* New = A. U. record. ** ——— American straightaway and around one curve record and A. A. U. 
record. +** Equals A. U. senior record. **** New American and Senior A. A. U. Record 
#23%% Equals American feta t Senior A. A. U. record. ###%** New American record. ****##* New 
Senior A. A. U. record. *#823%%% Betters official and unofficial records. : 
POINT SCORE 
- Olympic Club,San.F. ve Shore A. C., N. a .< 45) Boston A: Aw... 2... 8| Multnomah A.C., Ore, 3 
7) a RS Cs Oklahoma A. & M... 14| 8.U.,Scotlandville,La. 4 Colo. State .......... 3 
Be@ral A. A.o....... "30 Watts | .:...-32/5 c 14} Calit- As Cs0..0 2.065. Arkansas ‘Tech, ....: 2 
eed State. U-......-.. 26 | Tucson (Ariz.) H. S.. 14|Nebraska ..........- é G. St. Boys C., N.¥.. 2 
Penn State .......... 22 | Millrose A.A., N.Y... 11/| Princeton ........... 6| Michigan ........... 2 
Rice Institute....... 20 hag of Wis... _.... 10 | Alabama State ...... 6| Tuskegee Inst........ 1 
Ind. State Police. .... _ Bend (Ind.) A.A,. 10| Xavier, New Orleans. 4|N. ¥. Pioneer Club... 1 
OE ae Wash CEES.) BO: $ot 10) Ota ne co wawe~ o oe 4| unattached athletes. .112 
JUNIORS ‘ 
100 meters. .... . .}0:10.4****....... Morris, S. Calif, A. A. )Tarrant, Alabama St. plat Pioneer 


Pole vault ....... 13 ft. 6in....... 


‘ul 
Morris, 8. Calif. A. A. |Sinclair, S. Calif. A. A./Tarrant, Ala. State 


THELEES.. <5. Gal O 2 20-OF. 5. os so ee 
500 meters....... (st > <1 en eee ae S. Calif. A.|Campbell, N. Y. A. C.| Wingfield, unatt. 
ese: ¥51.2044. =... Kehoe, Wash. A. A.”__|Moore, Olympic Club Packard, Pepperdine 
ahoo aneters pice PROSE: 5S a Lovvorn, Pepperdine|Cazares, 8. Calif. A. A. Fitzsimmons, unatt. 
5,000 meters ..... 15:21. fF gee ee 


Madrid, Olympic Club|Jenkins, Iowa State Fields, Washington A, 
Lawrence, Olympic oar denna . 

omel. S. Calif. A. A.|Speedle, Utah Biewiener, 8S. Calif. 
Browning, Olympic|March, Washington A. Reel, 8. Calif. A. A. 
MeBain: Olympic Club| Jackson, Olympic Club Megson, Towa State 
Rice, unatt. venal, California Ganahl, Olympic Club 
gf ra ai Colorado Willtains, Olympic/Ryan, Olympic Club 


te ub 
Anderson, 8. Calif. A.|\Michael, Olympic|/Mc Neil, 8. Calif. A. 


10,000 meters. ...|38:12.6.......... 
110 meter hurdles|0:14.7........... 
200 meter hurdles|0:23.4**......... 
400 meter hurdles|@:52.3**......... 


3,000 meter stpl. .}10:15.3.......... 
Hammer throw. ..|157 ft. 6in...... 


16 Ib. shot put... .|53 ft. 6in....... 3 
4 S. Calif. A.|Smith, Olympic Club 
High jump...... 6 ft. 5 as ; ‘if oa wt Cc h, Olymp: Berry, Southern ale 
ofman, Olympic Club|Peck, unatt Sunseri, Olympic Club 


Discus throw.... |153 ig ty qos 2% 
Broad jump...... 24 ft. 7% in..... 
561b. weight throw|34 ft. 34 in....... 
Javelin throw ..../216 ft. 6% in.... 


Morro, Boston A. A. Bonnifield, Olympic Anderson, Olympic 
‘Turner, Olympic Club aeons Olympic erseman Olympic 
ye diag oe Olympic eget ag ae Colorado oe Olympic 
Salisbury, Georgia ara Groot, 8. Calif. A. Aeasey S. Calif, A. 


aed Maciste.s.9 dra Atzet, S. Calif. A. A. Baits: unatt. Varneck, Olympi¢Club 
30 aioe watt 8% eee Wehriy, Calif. A.C. |Waler. unattached Fekete, 8. Calif. A 
e **+ New meet record 
eo EAN scone 7 Buals Junior record. 

ck See h’n Univ......... 6| B. Young U...........,2 
at ae aa a Be Poe B ry Pieheets aha sienirs She 6+ Ark. -‘Tech.........0..-: 2 

Univ of Utah......... 12) Austin H. S........<.-. 4| Sacramento Jr....... 1 

18 Boston A. A........-+.- 12| Modesto Jr.......+.... 4| Fresno St........ atone 
Cieran: Sti. 18) | Univ. of Ga.....-..... 10 | Virginia St....... ore 4|Okla. A & M........ 1g 


Towa St. Tea. 


¥ 
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52nd National A. A. U. Championships (Indoors) 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, Feb. 24, 1940 


Winner 


Ellerbee, Tuskegee 


Borican, Shore A. C. 


Distance ~ | Time 

MSO cyte alaesay 0:06.2*.. 0.0.0.6: 
. high 

WT asics vee ite 0:08.4**......... Tolmich, unatt. 
a, SN ic ttisdl PERS. iisiee's ier y 0 abc 
600 yas Hata aietels 1:11.6*** .| Belcher, unatt. 
One mile........|4:08.8*** .|Fenske, unatt. 
Three miles... .. .| 13:55.9** .| Rice, South Bend 
One mile walk...|6:51.7.. .| Eschenbach, N.Y. 


ee a steeple- 


One mile relay. ... 


Mile and %ths ~ 
medley relay .... 


161b. shot....... 
35,1b. weight..... 
poling broad 
Pole vais Serle wins 
Running high 
JUTAD ieicci-jsre 


MOLD, cipien sm lerelsis 


1 QEROLGE Zee RCSA N. 


55 ft. 834 in.**.. . 
56.ft. 14 In... -. 


23 ft. 84% wae 
14 ft. 3% in. ***. 


16 ft. 4144 in. **... 


AiG, 
A.C. 


Mc Cluskey, unatt. 

Seton Hall, Matyunas, 
Janiak, Maliter, 
Dineen 


N. Y. U., Herbert, 
Fangboner, Hagans, 
Braun 

N. Y. U., MePoland, 
Hagans, Bograw, Her- 


bert 
pA He 
Lawyer, Urbach, Mac 
Mitchell 
Blozis, Georgetown 
Perkins, Bowdoin 


Perina, Princeton 


Byrnes, Manhattan 


*Equals meet record. 


ING, Ae Oo Fas: 
Uv. 


**New world indoor record. 


Second 


Peacock, Shore A. C. 
of Baete, Tucson, Ariz. 


O'Connor, Univ. 
Toronto 
Woodruff, un 

Fritz, 
Toronto 

Venske, N. Y. A. C. 
Mehl, unatt. 


Deckard, unatt. 
N. Y. U. 


St. John's 


Georgetown 


Braun,| Georgetown Freshmen Ney York A. C. 2rd 
eam 


Beetem, Penn 
Dreyer, N. Y. A. C. 


gordon, Grand Street 
Meadows, 8. Calif. A. A. Gatien, Shore A. C. Padway, unatt. 


Steers, Olympic Club 


***New meet record. 


POINT SCORE 


Teer. 86 | Georgetown ...,.....20 | Fordh 
Sate 42 | Princeton ............20 | Penns: 
cies 26 | Manhattan ..........17 


St. John’s University 14 


Pn Wes Was 8 oid 16 
ylvania 


Rice was voted the outstanding performer of the meet. 


19th Annual Intercollegiate A.A.A.A. Championships (Indoors) 


Madison Square Garden, New York City, March 2, 1940 


Distance Time 

Rea G)s bcood ROB. ies a's wie e's 

60d. ee URL Ce oat arp ees 
eee ak os SERB T oy. 54> NB 

One mile Pa gute: 2 Cb 2 OS aE at 
One mile relay ...}3:21.6........... 
2 mile relay...... ids A ERS ee 

£0 ap yet, 


Btoaa jum mp 
Freshman medley 
FOlGy JG eec oe ss. 


7329.2... 


16 Ib. shot put... . 
ea » weight 


N. ¥ 
Manhattan- 
Penn State 
Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania 
Yale 


.|Herbert, N. Y. 
Atkinson, Tufts 
..|Elwell, Penn State 


.|Blozis, Georgetown 


Winner 


Elwell, Penn State 
Dugger, Tufts 


es, Princeton 
Mac ‘Mitchell, Ne Us 
N. U., Me Poland, 
Brain, Bogrow, Her- 
er 


Fordham, Fay, Shine, 
Callery, Cary t 


Georgetown, Fish, Mc- 
Atee, Doolan, Graves 
Byrnes, Manhattan 


.|Bennett, Maine 


eh meets Island . ‘ Virginia’. ..:. sae 
° reat f : Harvard ”.\...4\ukeee 216 
Georget He Bonen ce Hi 3 
am OW Haak ston College . 3 
4 Tits Maine! i iinck tos. 8 Syracuse .. - bie Dafa 3 


Ross, Army; Lussen, 
Yale, tied 


Carter, Pittsburgh 
Shields, Yale 
Zeitler, Manhattan 
Sheehan, Manhattan 
Rhode Island 


No.0, 

Wallace, Fordham 
Gares, N. Y. U. 
Blount, Dartmouth 


Manhattan 


, Penn State; 
Dartmouth, 


Krug, 
Blount, 
tied 

Beetem, Penn 

Perkins, Bowdoin 


POINT SCORE 


oabans? ‘uniy., Quigley, Manhattan 


Horowitz, 92nd St. Y. Dunn, Ns Y.pA. 
M. H. A. 


92nd St. Y. M. H. 
Seton Hall College. 


Third 7 
Carey, Pioneer Club 


Burrowes, Princeton 


ws 


pean 
Lash, Ind. State "Botice 


De George, N. Y. A. C. 
Fordham 


Fordham 


eA SIU Tp Ai tae IR pine 


Rhode Island State 


Ryan, N. Y. A.C. 
Beetem, Penn 


Watson, unatt. 


Vislocky, N. Y. A. C. 


Bye ia) ty 


A, 
aS di 


Third 


Drebinger, Penn 
Boston College 


Georgetown 

Zeitler, Manhattan 
Moriarity, Manhattan | 
Ohl, Pittsburgh 


Northeastern 


Bazyk, Pittsburgh 


Johnson, Maine 
Madey, Harvard; Per- 
kins, R. I. State, tied 


Wolcott Shatters Two Marks of Jesse Owens 


Fred Wolcott, of Rice Institute of Texas, streaked 
over the 220-yard low hurdles (June 8, 1940) at 
the annual Princeton University invitation track 
meet, and cracked two of the records of Jesse 
Wolcott did the 220-yard. low hurdles in 
0:22.5 seconds and the 200 meter hurdles in 0:22.3, 


Owens. 


for th 


Owens had poste 
1935 while runnin 
University. 
120 yard 


urdles, with a t 


d ges eae et es bee in 
colors o ‘ 
Wolcott olpped another record: age 


me of 0; 
is event was set in 1937. by it, 2° Dobson 


University of Michigan, with a mark Of 0:14. ~ 


D.. Osgood, 


Se ” - 


j 


7 


Sporting Events—Athletic Records in 1940; Women’s Best Marks 907 
Best Athletic Records in 1940 


The following track and field records are recorded by the Amateur Athletic Union as the b 
ers 
formances in each event for 1940 as of November Ist. Several are new American seconde qual world 
records, etc., but cannot be so officially recorded until passed upon and accepted by the A 


Event *Time Winner Event *Time Winker 
LUO Yards. ....../.5 9.4 | Jeffrey, Stanford Shot. ae Ee tees t_56.0'4|Blozis, Georgetown 
200 yards........ 20.6 | Davis, Salinas J. C. Discus. . sewh eres “414 Fox, Olymple Club 
440 yards........ 46.7 | Belcher, unat., Georgia || Pole vault. .|t Z i Warmerdam, Oly, Club 
880 yards........ 1:49.8 | Burrowes, Princeton High jump.. . 5 934|Steers, Oly. Club ™ 
AMG. SA SESS a ges 4:08.3 | Fenske, unat. Wisc. 6.930 Wilson, So. Calif, 
Two ps ee 9:01.8 | Mehl, unat., Wisconsin|| Broad jump.. ;. 25. o% Turner, U.C.L.A, 
120 hurdles. ...... + 13.9 | Wolcott, Rice Javelin...... £ 232.7 |Brown, Oregon 
Boy ieee t a = eer. — 1 agi “3 --|183. aes Bennett, Maine 

pata Sm « . ott, e te) ite um B i 

400 hurdles. ...... SiG McBain, Olympic Club p, step, Jump. Me j fiiimdisieerr: 


*Equals world record. ' jNew American record. {New world record. 


Women’s World Track and Field Records 


Event Record Holder Country Made at Year 
50 mtrs. run......-...- eS. eae Meizlikova II 1922 
GO miérs: FUN... 0.5. iy. | ae Sie Walasiewics......0..0..0: Poland L | 1933 
SO mits: run... .. 2... chet) eee Seer VAISS WIGE |.) skies ee sa Pol. ++} 1933 
100 mtrs. run......... 11 5-10 ates U.S. 1936 
200 mtrs. run......... 23 6-10........ 1935 
800 — als Bain fo 2.12 2-5 934 
1000 mtrs. run........ ; ae 934 
_80 mtrs. t irupdies - nD -- 16-0 1933 
“300 mtrs. relay (4x75).. ay 4- 1934 
400 mtrs. relay (4x100).|46 4-10. 1936 
800 mtrs. relay (4x200).|Im. 45 8: = 1932 
1000mtrs.relay (10x100).|2.04 4-10..... 1929 
2400 mtrs. relay (3x800)|7m. 32s....... 1937 


‘|Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles.| 1932 
-|Vienna...... 1934 


Running high jump.... {im és oe 


Standing high jump..../im. 32....21!! 


Ruaning broad jump.. .|/5.98m......... Osaka. ...... 1928 
Standing broad jump. ./2m. 625....... Boston... 19 
Sh best hand.../14m. 38....... ‘Warsaw..... 1934 
ot put ) two hands. .|21.47m........ be Eee eye 9 
Dise best hand... |48.31m. - Dresden..... 1936 
uS-. | two hands. .|67.82m Jaroslaw....| 1934 
retin, best hand. ../46m. 745 Chicago..... 1932 
Javelin... | two hands. .|62.43m Warsaw.....| 1934 


14th Annual Women’s National A. A. U. Championships 


Ocean City, Md., July 6, 1940 


Distance Time H Winner Second Third 

PAD AMOGESS. «50.» . (0206.6... .55.05..- Lane, Wilberforce U. |Newell, Tuskeg Jones, Harrisburg, A. A. 

PEIBCLERD as... [OI2, . 20. es ceeds Lane, Wilberforce, U. wales, "Polish € Olymple Hymes, Tuskegee 

200 meters....... at 8 SO hd pares Polish Olympic cere ome St. Louis)Brown, Tuskegee 

80 meter hurdles. |0:13.1........... Boscde German-|Cooperthwaite, Ger-|Purify, Tuskegee 
American A. C. man-American A. C. 

400 meter relay...|0 eS eee Tuskegee, A. Newell,|Tuskegee B. Moose Lodge, Phila. 
Abbott, Harrison, 

Broad jump......|17 ft. 714 in..... Walsh. 3 Polish Olympic| Newell, Tuskegee Give Mees 

High jump....... a fe. CL in, 5552 Coachman, Tuskegee |Gottlieb, Canton, Hoamne, Philadelphia 

ass. 
Diseus throw..... 114 ft. ll in...../Fellmeth, Chicago Taylor, Taylor A.C. |Sobezak, Polish Olym- 
. Hurricanes pic W. C. f 
Javelin throw....|126 ft. lin...... Be peel Chicago Hur-| Melton, St. Louis A. C. ir Harrisburg A. 
Baseball throw. ..|241 ft. 944 in..... Mica, St. Louis A.C. |Romano, Eastern|O’ Connell, Pee 
Women’s A. C. iS) 


wimming Ass! 
8 Ib. shot put... ./38 ft. 356 in..... Fellmeth, Chicago Hur-|Harris, Mercury A. C. |Sobezak, Polish “Olym- 2 
ricanes pic W. C. 


Big Six Conference Track Championships 


Lincoln, Neb., May 18, 1940 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
a6), UC Pergo Koettel, Oklahoma ae , Oklahoma Mathes, Kansas 
A fo? Ree ee Koettel, Oklahoma... . tier, Nebraska . Coogan, Oklahoma 
Ba dey eh eee oe Littler, ‘Nebraska da, Oklahoma Gahan, Oklahoma 
Ee oe Reeves, Missouri ae. Oklahoma Graves, Iowa State 
OC Oy BO Soe Munski, M issouri Brooks, Nebraska Clingman, Kansas St. 
Oeaw deen ws © a1 v= canons. Koettel, 
Coogan, G re Lyda Missouri Iowa State 
i SE ae Harris, Kans: High, Kansas State Smethers, Oklahoma, 
ns adie Boe essere See, ‘Nebraska Darden, Kansas State |White, Missouri 
PHOEIG 28 on ces sre Foy, Kansas.......... Kahler, Nebraska Dodge, Kansas State 
.|22 ft. 7, 1 Fee os Leciitenbure, ae St. a Natt, iene nis Jones, Kansas 
hnay er, ouri, 
6 ft) 141in........|Se cke, Ia. St rag Day, Kansaa State 
Soe in... Hig: ,. Mo.; Hunt, ; 
Bee ditt eee ents Neate, PSEA 
s is, Nebras . 
Pete a hee =: Grote Webreaks Waldram, Missouri | Wibbels, Nebraska 


Prochaska, Nebraska |Shirk, Oklahom 4 


...| Grote, Nebras! 
eee Wibbels, Nebraska 


. 908 Sporting Events—Hockey, Soccer, Fly Casting, Shuffleboard 


Hockey Winners in 1940 


NATIONAL PROFESSIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 
FINAL STANDING 


Goals 

w. L. T. F. A.Pts. 
POOSUOI eis ec aleicid Ata te 3112 5 170 . 98. 67 
BUN RUONISETS..% 6-105) »\21-'< = Se ti 10.1362 pace 
Toronto 17. 6 134 110 56 
Chicago 19 6 112 120 52 
Detroit 26 6 90 126 38 
Neo Americans (5 -) sie... 15 29 4 106 140 34 
Mont. Canadiens......-..- 20 33 5 100 167 25 


PLAY-OFF RESULTS 


Series A—New York Rangers defeated Boston 4 
games to 2 to win way to Stanley Cup final. 


Series B—Toronto defeated Chicago in 2 straight 
games. 

Series C—Detroit defeated New York Americans 
2 out of 3 games. 


Series D—Toronto defeated Detroit in 2 straight 
games. 


STANLEY CUP FINALS 
Rangers vs. Toronto 
(Best four out of sevén games) 

2—Rangers 2, Toronto 1 (overtime). . 
3—-Rangers 6, Toronto 2. 

April 6—Toronto 2, Rangers 1. 

April 9—Toronto 3, Rangers 0. 

April 11—Rangers 2, Toronto 1 (overtime). 

April 13—Rangers 3, Toronto 2 (overtime). 


Stanley Cup Champions—1894, Montreal A. A. A. 
1895, Victorias, Montreal; 1896, Victorias, Winni- 
peg; 1887-99, Victorias, Montreal; 1900, Shamrocks, 
Montreal; 1901, Victorias, Winnipeg; 1906, Kenora 
Thistles; 1906-08, Wanderers; Montreal; 1909, Ot- 
tawa; 1910, Wanderers, Montreal; 1911, Ottawa; 
1912-13, Victoria; 1914, Toronto; 1915, Vancouver; 
1916, Canadiens, Montreal; 1917, Seattle; 1918, 
Arenas, Toronto; 1919, Seattle and Canadiens (tie); 
1920-21, Ottawa; 1922, St. Patricks, Toronto; 1923, 
Ottawa; 1924, Canadiens, Montreal; 1925, Victoria, 
Victoria, B. C.; 1926, Montreal Maroons; 1927, 
Ottawa; 1928, N. Y. Rangers; 1929, Boston Bruins; 
1930, Canadiens, Montreal; 1931, Canadiens, Mon- 
treal; 1932, Toronto Mapleleafs; 1933, N. Y. Rang- 
ers; 1934, Chicago Black Hawks: 1935, Montreal 
Maroons; 1936, Detroit Red Wings; 1937, Detroit 
Red Wings; 1938, Chicago Black Hawks; 1939, 
Boston Bruins; 1940, New York Rangers. : 


April 
April 


INTERCOLLEGIATE HOCKEY 
Quadrangular League 


W. 3b. . Pts. 


Goals 
For Agst. 
31 14 


Valo ii.t so hraeh eee 5 0 11 
Princeton: +... <<) 4 1 1 9 24 19 
Dartmouth... 2.6.4 2 4 tt) 4 24 32 
Harvarase ns iseer 0 6 0 0 15 29 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
Goals 
WwW. L. YT. Pts. For Agst. 
Taronto ies. tse ole 8 0 0 16 64 12 
McGill ie s-aaee 6 2 0 12 35 22 
Valeo. as 5 3 1 11 39 38 
Princeton: > :. =<snee: 4 4 1 9 29 46 
Queens ia. os wae 4 4 0 8 45 29 
Dartmouth ......... 2 7 0 4 29 56 
HATVardss Aa. +e sce 0 9 0 0 18 56 
AMATEUR HOCKEY 
(Eastern Amateur Hockey League) 
Walker Trophy Series ’ 
Goals 
WwW. tL. T. For Agst. Pts. 
Baltimore ......... ige 1 1 52 24 23 
Washington «....... 8 3 2 62 43 18 
Atlantic City....... 9 5 0 61 41 18 
River Vale. .-:..... 4 9 1 42 59 
N. Y. Rovers:...... ai eS 0 43 64 6 
Hamilton B. Willis Trophy Series 
United States...... 12 FL 2 93 87 26 
Canada sas). as 1h 2 2 87 93 24 
Complete Season’s Standing 
Baltimore ..:...,.. 36 029 2 238 172 74 
Washington ....... 30 0=—23 4 246 216 64 
N.Y. Rovers: 5... 29 26 4 254 239 62 
Atlantic City....... 23 30 5 194 229 51 
River. Vale. - 2.2... 16 r yey | 42 39 


35 62 2 
Standing includes games with Toronto Good- 
years, Montreal Royals, McIntyre Miners, Port 
Colborne Sailors, and Valley-field Braves to Willis 
trophy series. 


OTHER HOCKEY WINNERS 


National A, A. U. Championship, won a5 4 Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, defeating Brock Hall, New 
Haven, Conn., in the finals. 

Allen Cup, emblematic of Canadian Senior Ama- 
teur championship, won by Kirkland Lake Blue 
Devils defeating Calgary Stampeders in three 
straight games. 

Canadian Junior Championship, won by Oswaha 
Generals defeating Kenora Thistles 3 games to 1 
in final series. 


Soccer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Records 


1926-27—Fall River F. C., 7; Carburetor F. C. 
(Detroit), 0. 

1927-28—New York Nationals, 3; Chicago Brick- 
layers, 0.. F 

1928-29—Hakoah, 5; Madison Kennel Club, 0. 

1929-30—Fall River, 9; Bruell Club, Cleveland, 3. 
Jol ed aetabael Bedford Whalers, 8; St. Louis 

x5: 

1932-33—St. Louis Stix, 3; N. Y. Americans, 1. 

1933-34—St. Louis Stix, 2; Pawtucket Rangers, 1. 

1934-35—St. Louis Centrals, 17; Pawtucket 
Rangers, 6. j . 


1935-36—Philadelphia German Americans, 5; St. 
Louis Shamrocks, 2. 

1936-37—New York Americans, 4; St. Louis 
Shamrocks, 3. > 

1937-38—Chicago Spartas, 6; Brooklyn St. Mary’s 
Celtics, 2. _ - 

1938-39—Brooklyn St. Mary’s, 5; Chicago Man- 
hattan Brewers. 1. 

1939-40—The championship final between Balti- 
more and the Chicago Falstaffs was not completed. 
The first game resulted in a scoreless tie and the 


second a 2—2 tie and the series was ai 
June 12, on order of the U. S. F. A. ewe 


Salmon Fly Casting Championship of 1940 


Jack Sparks, Waco, Tex., won the distance fly 
casting championship of the National Casting 
Association (Aug. 21, 1940) at St. Louis, Mo., with 
‘an average cast of 174 feet on three casts. Sparks 
used a I5-foot calcutta rod, costing eighty cents, 
with a value of less than $10 on the entire outfit. 
Dick Miller, Huntington Beach, Calif., defending 
champion, was runner up. No reel is used in the 
event, the line being handled by an assistant while 


National Shuffleboard 


Charles Edwards, Berwyn, Ill., won the national 
singles shuffleboard championship (Jan. 19, 1940) 
at West Palm Beach,/ Fla., by defeating: Frank 

a 


the caster uses both hands to wield the long. pole, 
making as many throws as possible in the "allotted 
seven minutes. The three best casts are then 
a aetee: 1 the dist fi 
parks also won the ance fiy casting even 
with an average mark of 154 feet 4 inehee) The 
world record average is 176 feet 6 inches. 
The women’s wet fly accuracy event was won 
By Leis Clarence Anthese, Waukesha, Wis., with 
points. 


Singles Championship 


Sanders, Lake Worth, Fla., 102-0 and 105-15 for the. 


third time, retiring the trophy. 
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Public School Athletic League of New York 
BY TOM OER, School Sports Authority 


3 é The Public Schools Athletic League of New York | baseball, basketball, handball, soccer football, 
} Was organized in 1903 by the late General George | Swimming, fencing, golf, tennis, hockey and foot- t 
W. Wingate as its first president. On Dec. 31, 1904, | ball games. - 
the P. S. A. L. presented its first athletic program | J the World War 98,785 of the New Yorkers ‘ 
with a track meet in Madison Square Garden and who volunteered were found to have participated ~ 
has held meets every year. ae Bs. te pee Half of the men in the a 
oa eG Spe Boe for = oP ere, has been athistes: Seiheat » were Ne eee 

e elopment o ealt sports- The officials of the P. S. A. 3 = 

at a eer boys Gani oe athletics. aa ack oe Haron q receipe et eee 
articipate in its | dent: Fr . 
outdoor and indoor track meets, cross-country, Aldinger, seoretary. treasurer, and Dr. Amis: : 


High School Indoor Track Records 


Record Holder 


Cs te ek ge eee 


| 
ee oe Ee 


igh j 
100 yd. heeries 


880 yd. relay....... 
“ 1200 “ae relay...... 
; 440 yd. relay....... 
704 9 relay, Br : 
880 yd. relay, 1 41. 7s 1 
4 880 yd. rar, 130 MihedOs€s. ont a be Manual Tr: Training, aot eoel, aay Hagg, Baapiran: - {1927 
880 yd. relay, midget/1:49.8........... Morris, Wilson, Flood, Hantie Blum «. . 2s snes one 1906 
Mile relay.......... ke eee ee G. Washington, Mac Poland, mrancis; Bergman, Dixon.. .|1935 
High School Outdoor Track Records 
a Event Record Holder Year 
Rn ans © pas LA a DENY, BOIS os Jone oes pcos ge ine naicd Set ge ee 1904 
MERU. cls sss os < W096 oo Pee a PLUSIGY, BEY VESAING «2. 2). 2 obo okct - vine 1 ocak ee ae ee 1923 
CTC Sie | ea eee yder, Manual Training 22. fo. 2.62.» sins secs See 1922 
UO" ae | Wx25.636 oo Bs ons WMoNulby, Frasmtus-—<. -.. 0. Soc desc0 cs lee 1905 
"DRG MIE OVS 5 ao 605s oca.s ts oss alee std ss Be 1908 
ASS CECT eee OOPS S Aiea 3 z ..-|1929 
% Gasparola, Bryant. .|1939 
# Rosner, New Utrech 1926 
-" j BARE ion tenn 1938 
: .|Mac Mitchell, George Mh a ce 1938 
% 120 =a high hurdies. ...-|McCaffrey, Evander Childs .. . |1939 
220 yd. low hurdles. .|0: 24. fee = PEASGHS PSUIEYMICSAING ois o's ous Sis as e010 ao Re tee -|1939 
7 1200 yds. relay...... Reblog odcis, ree Childs, Finkelburg, Schmidt, Braun, Laterza......... ~ of L9BK 
j REMY Aaicicle. of a= « A) Ban ee Monroe, Fogel, Walnals, Share, Lazarus................- 1928 
; Bih pony. Behaera voto 6 ft. 434 in...... Byrnes; New Utrecht 5 5. i005 2 0 a's 5jo-0'e,5 5 /as jaca 1936 
e SO JUMP «5. 5.-- a Se 36 ie. cs Anduszy, Now Utrecht <5. 65) caja dabei se 7s oe hee 1929 . 
: ip 2 Ib. shot. S2os5 200.1155 fe. 10 ins 5! Taylor; Néw Otrecht 2.2300 fects cee ts alcisvio ene Sense ete 1934 i 
“Gas hs) i 12 ft. 6 ins, 52.2. I CN ogo a op ire velo cine eiejn/ou se aa 1938 
2 eS are 130 ft. 3 in.. |. __|Finnegan, Manual Training..12/222220222022202010.02 2/1911 
140 ya d. relay 120 Ib. 
4 hg Sifom's 4 Dieta ss i) Se ere eee Hamilton, Balfus, Levinson, Goldfuger, Morrison......... 1925 
a "$80 va) relay, Br. . ./4:34.6... 2.08.0 DeWitt Clinton, ‘Krosney, Neanis, Katz, Askauzee....... 1928 
4 880 yd.relay, 120 Ibs.}1:38.6..........- Harris, Weg, Levine, von Bonine, Tabor...........-.-... 1910 
. Cross cou’ry, 2}4 mi.|11:35.6.......... SUMMA, BAYVBIMC ess 6 Soc oop crssare ol Ao diols nodes ETO 1939 
4 **New record. ~ 
; Champions in Other School Sports, 1940 
Ss 5 SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL HANDBALL—Winthrop, Brooklyn. 
} BASEBALL—Lincoln, Brooklyn. CECARONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
¥ BASKETBALL—Benjamin Franklin, Manhattan. BASEBALL—Que: 
5 GOLF—Richmond Hill, Queens. HANDBALL Brooklyn Automotive. 
HANDBALL—Madison, Brooklyn SWIMMING—Jamaica. 
j ICE HOCKEY—New Utrecht, Brooklyn. INDOOR TRACK—Bronx. 
a TENNIS—DeWitt Clinton, Man. OUTDOOR TRACK—Bronx Vocational. 
FENCING—New Utrecht, Brooklyn. BASKETBALL—Brooklyn Automotive. 


LA CROSSE—Alexander * Hamilton, Brooklyn. 
CHESS—Stuyvesant, Manhattan. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
se NL rca ee P. S. 89; prone P..8. V0; 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL Queens, P. S..151; Richmond, 17. 
BASEBALL—The William Cowper, Queens. BASKETBALL—Brooklyn, P. 8. “a Queens, P. S. 
- BASKETBALL—The Samuel Huntington, Queens. 109; Bronx, P. S. 70; Richmond, P. S. 16. 


_—. 
—. 
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Se 


S. A. L. Senior High Outdoor Track and Field Championships 


38th Annual Meet, Randalls Island, May 24, 1940 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
LOO yds! goes OO ae ace Hewlett, George Wash. |Gitter, Madison Coleman, Clinton 
DAOIVGR sims shay <i 0: Old, Manual Combaluzir, Manual |Blacker, Morris 
AAOK YS ss ini nets (OA. D Pte ai Series Tierney, New Dorp Campbell, Boys’ High |Collins, Bayside 
BBOVV AS cw ais re Aah Es Walsh, Bryant Nickens, Clinton Bouse, Bayside 
4,000) yee ..|Webber, Bayside...... Stidolph, Newtown Currie, Curtis 
One mile........ . |Hillman, Bayside Magnotti, New Dorp |Lynch, John Adams 
1, 200 5 aN relay... Grossberger, Green-|John Adams DeWitt Clinton 
berg, Kaufman, : 
Gluckman, Erasmus 
Mile relay....... Nestler, Neale, Toms, |/DeWitt Clinton Newtown 
Tomlinson, Jamaica sia 
ee sce: high L foil hts Evander] Wilson, Newtown Thune, Monroe 
urdles é 
220 yds. low Madaftfari, Evander|Gray, Newtown Saporitia, Clinton 
hurdl Childs 
*Pole vault....... 10 ft. 4im....... Ogilvie, Jamaica Apostolides, Newtown entrees Evander 
Broad jump’.....|21ft. 74in...... Silverstein, Boys’ High|Robertazzi, Roosevelt)Austin, Newtown 
High jump....... 5 ft. 10% in.... Fist ht te Evander| Moore, Clinton Drake, Flushing 
ds 
Shot pur eee sat alecale 51 ft. 44% im..... Kintisch, Utretch Sommer, Bayside Meyer, Morris 
POINT SCORE 
Newtown ...........- ZO Bryant, | ress cis srelnres 11 | Roosevelt ............ 7-| Utrecht: \5 i .ji.5-ssaeree 5 
haga Pea MMU haar he 32> 26.) wamMalea sos ose aes on 10:,| Madison (0.4.2 ..6<...%5 5 | Blushing | 0302 s2eoeee 5 
Bayside... oe. 24 |New Dorp.......... ede (OS MOMYOO tied w<e saraene 5 |Stuyvesant ..:....... 4 
ee onder Childs .....184%'| Morris ............... 8 | Washington .......... 5 Curtis \ occ eee 3 
Boys’ High........... WP) PAG BING a o-.d alec piste aisles dt Erashius) So e4cserce 5] Wextile Vos joe. caer Ce 
Mia mUaARee yf). see's il 


38th P. S. A. L. Senior Championships (Indoors) 


245th Coast Artillery Armory, Brooklyn, March 16, 1940 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
EE, Cs RS 
TOO“Vd8. Bis. cis ss ORCA! fairness abs Hewlett, George Wash-|Madaffari, Evander|Gitter, James Mad- 
ngton Childs ison 
LO OSs) ce sees. [ep Ee ee Eos Combaluzier, Manual |Daire, Boys’ High Tedesco, Clinton 
440 yds......... B22. eisai Anderson, BKlyn Tech |Krakenberg, Newtown|}Lombardo, New 
880 yds 2:06.2. Bissert, Manual D ti St t Cokes 'B KI; 
Mposcieo. {2s0G-2......: se. {olssert, Manual. ..... empster, Bg A bork ohen, Broo. 
O00yds:2 3... .\. tee ES, iafss ts sie ave. Webber, Bayside Walsh, Bryan Eckert, Mouser ae 
One mile........ Lee i ea ae eas Dixon, Monroe Magnotti, New Dorp Gumley, Stuyvesant 
880 yd. relay .... |1:37.2..........-. Baclavas, Pavarnick, |Evander Childs George Washington 
Nelson, Old Manual 
1,200 yd. relay...|2:18.1........... Steinle, Tanderino, |Clinton Lincoln 
" Towey, Arendt, John 
Adams 
One milé relay... |3:39.1........... German, Mayer, Sil-|Newtown Manual 
verstein, Tagliani,| - 
Boys’ High 
High jump....... ith, Or. 8/307 Lawson, Evander|Nixon, Textile Mondschein, Boys’ 
H 
Shot put........ 53 ft. 14 in.,.... Kintisch, Utrecht... .. Gambino, Lincoln..... Somdtee Bayside 
ST, .kc eee eeeeeeeeeeewwwww—SaSoVewwvTTe— Seer 


*New record. 


POINT SCORE . 
« aes Katee 9 | Brooklyn Tech........ 8 | New Dorp............. 4 


fee event ae 9 | Newtown ............ 8 | Madi 
TENG 8 | Textile. .cn0 scsi Bore ce eae 
BE aC ae Sr Bryant oe ae cee 5 | Commerce .......:..- 
este be ete 8 | Roosevelt ............ 4 Flushise i. 3 eo eee 


P. S. A. L. Senior Swimming Championships (Indoors) 


Columbia University Pool, January 26, 1940 


SS P= =e 5a a eee ee 
Distance Time Winner Second Third 
50 yd., freestyle. .|0:24.8**......... Anderson, Roosevelt |Primm, Baysi extil 
60 yd., backstroke|0:29.2....0.) 272. DeGroot, Manual Kaskell, TRignmosel Con ae 4 
Hill i 
ae pay br. stroke My 1. RES an ee eae eet Joyner, Bayside Leich, Bayside So: 
a Ovd., ine ee ~ ake ol Ost Jokh gla cb Suskevich, Seward Pk. Gordon, Jamaica Raikegiaee 
160 y' eestyle SA, Saat se Priano, Erasmus.....- Harris, Washington. . .|Bartlewitz, Stuyvesant 
aye medley |1:32.4........... my op es, ae Pee Andrew Jackson ‘|Brooklyn Tech . 
, Textile 
200 sa, rela, bY Se 
y. “Wi Warner ‘ heteane Boys’ High Jackson secohd team 
ackson, first team 
ELC cies cvatainca vs faye reis » 1 A Poelsen, Textile wey PD ae 
+» {160.2............ extile,|Fitzgerald, J; 
147.0 poin 145.7 points sehen: 
**New record. 
MRORSON oe cialis eg css 23 aaa Vic's 
PRR CELG Ue roc§ sapeiciqlcig.a aces. + 
UEC CORES Stee eae 
Roosevelt 


Jamaica 


haan net 


wit 


oy te. tet’ 


eee al ad 7 
he x 3 Vv - . 


3 
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Catholic High Schools A. A. Outdoor Track Championships 


Red Hook Stadium, Brooklyn, May 25, 1940 
SENIOR DIVISION 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
oes ae cPeae nis o's El AS a ae Harley, St. John’s Foley, Bklyn. Prep. Humpheys, Loughlin 
220° VOR... 0... BS oe Ellert, St. John’s Keane, Loughlin Finn PM St. Mien sel 
220 oT ide ena Kt Lk SC ee Breerton, Loughlin Vesey, Loughlin Gallaher, Mount St. 
hurdles . Michael 
2 (Cl: oe Wh ec ite Uso t Molloy, Loughlin Mayes, De La Salle Meenagh, Mount St. 
Michael 
BBO YUSs. . g.56 4. eR LER Baia alas Araujo, De La Salle O’Brien, Loughlin Tierny, Loughlin 
= 880 y oa Pn gE: Fi Sy a nen O’Brien, Smith, |Loughlin La Salle Academy 
Brolley, Schwarz, St. 
Francis 
One mile.. fh) so, Boy ie eee Tietjen, Loughlin Lawrence, Bklyn Prep.| Alvarez, De La Salle 
One mile relay. . “he? SR ee Lynch, Quinlan,|St. Augustine’ s Mount St. Michael 
Schmidt, Lindsay, 
Broad jump...... 20 ft. 33% in...... Mange, All Hallows /|Tracy, De La Salle ree : Mount St. 
chae 
High jump....... 5 ft. 1014 in**...| Drew, Loughlin Diadone, St. Michael eee St. Augus- 
tine’s 
12 Ib. shot....... 49 ft. 254 in...... White, All Hallows Kennedy, Loughlin Kammerer, La Salle 
| { Academy 
**New record. *Tied record. 
: POINT SCORE : t 
a oS ee cs Rm Salle .A.'G..: . ..« 16 | Brooklyn Prep........ 12| St. Francis Prep...... q 
Mt. St "Michael Ie St. John’s Prep...... 14 | St. Augustine’s....... 8| St. Michael’s. ... 2. in. 


De La Salle.......... is All Hallows........... 12 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Championships 


JUNIOR DIVISION 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
aN ts Sa ee Underwood, Loughlin |Byrne, De La Salle Gallagher, St. Michael \ 
0 SS US) ee _— ; Mount St.|Fulton, St. Michael ee Mount 8t. 
F chael 
{ 220 yds. ...2..... _ = ae Lutz, St. Augustine Doyle, Power Memorial) Whitman, St. Francis 
440 yd. relay ..... Jn 2 ek See Doyle, Jacklin, Oder-|Mt. St. Michael Loughlin, second team 
matt, McMurrough, : 
Loughlin, first team 
he 880 yd. relay.....|/1:41.1...... . ./St. Augustine's Loughlin Mt. St. Michael 
; ¥ Broad jump, 17 i. My in. ..|Doyle, Loughlin Byrne, St. Michael Underwood, Loughlin 
et 
x eect jump, jr. ..|19 ft. 734 in...... — = Mount’ St.|/McCarthy, Loughlin |D’Amto, St. Augustine 
chae : 
ad : High jump....... Eee OMS oie x oe os Kliest, Mt. St. Michael aa Fordham|Mescall, Loughlin 
: ep. 
.. Shot put.........|42 ft. 9in........|/Lingren, St. Michael |Haran, St. Michael ces Power Me- 
I morial 
A) 880 yd. freshman/1:40.4........... Mirabito, Manico, Nut-|Power Memorial St. Augustine 
relay ley, McCarthy, 
#F. Loughlin 
B POINT SCORE 
} 
Bishop L: hlin. .. .3214] St. Augustine’s..... 8 | Power Memorial.... 7 All Hallows.-...... 2 
Y Mt. St. Michinelig.c 3? | Fordham Prep...... 8 | St. Francis......... 51| La Salle........¢... 1 
St. Michael’s....... 23 a 
an - 
o? 
e 
x Catholic High Schools A. A. Outdoor Track Records 
F Event Record Holder Year 
~|eottin, De La Salle 
Ilins, Brook Prep........ 


...|Finnegan, St. Anp’s 
y ‘|Spillane, Bishop Loughlin. 
5 OF NE I Brereton, Bishop Loughlin 
EL Wemmeyer, Loughlin, «ass 2.22000 pninee ts ses eee 
EO oes as aoa riggs, Ie Tay BANC. oh cinta 3 a(o.a's,.e 01.9 210,29) Se eee 


: a a een ee Struble, Bishop. Loughlin... 06.0.0. <saccb sn tsacs hinder 
- Onemile.... ies. MRE eae Moclair, Manhattan Prep 19 
880 yd. relay....... rises Ne peor eae reg Fe Se eadeeear ead a. oe a 1939 
“ SE Se dca pa aaa BiGoran, Humphreys 98 ae a ee or gg ttt 1939 
im WMilerdlay...-....5. SOO. hs ha on p Loughlin, erty, y, Keane, Molloy...... 
Broad jum: Et aeiays 3" 22 $6316 EM, ons Panda) Manhattan Prep soc. «icicles cis Sve elev cle tole aieae 1933 
eet Jom Sere late, ost 's 5 ft. 10144 in..... WOW s DOUG Ns Ss. o4.6, nos vince 4:2 aches ee ae he oe {1940 
12 aed Aare atus =" 5S 4-9 it... Maurier<6t-JohnsPrep. >... ...5.. ..4e0s.s ee eee -(1933 
a a a ERT RT 


Catholic School Champions in Other Sports 


_ TENNIS—Ion BASKETBALL—Mt. St. Michael’s. 
“BASBBAELSt. Fr Francis, Brooklyn. HANDBALL—Loughlin. 


Event Record Holder Year 
40 yds., free........ OSTO Ae a's gasses bidtoster, St, Branais:. t. .cccac tusks tele Sone ee ato etsterein 1939 
40 yds., back........ OSPR GHG cc ee nis Bariio,. St. Brangla <j. oo cohd. icaele Uae eee ae eee 1935 
yds., breast... ... 0-37-60 5. eaeas Reinhardt; Loughlin’ |... <0 s2a5 cides be ee eee eae 
100 y Nh OES 0 355. Grats sec Ae Re Donohue, St. JOHN'S: +. cs. oe ae hee ee 9 
220 yds: free... ..|2:30.1....321212: Grass, Sty John's... 5.0 ene fc hae Se 
120 yds. medley iw 209. Eee hab fic St. Francis, Lewis, Newton, Stasko, Shultz.......5.....). 
a60ryds; relay). <.....{(1:20.8.......5... Bishop Loughlin, Herrmann, Grummy, Nugent, Pellinger. i940 
High School Indoor Swimming Records 
(FIRST YEAR STUDENTS) 
Event Record » Holder Year 
50 yds., free......../0 
50 yds., back....... 
WTS VOR Tree. cs. 
73 yds., breast. 
. 100 yo gS 
200 ft., breast....... 
‘0 Pha PDO init cle 
400 ft. relay........ 
Fs vd. relay Heh ae a 2 a 1922 
REROLAV a trclc tava MSM, o.c5 sarees 6% anual Training, Hunter, Rourke, Eldman, Bente....._. 
880 it, relay... NSRO9 IS Bos celateis Stuyvesant, Laskas, Truell, Schelbber, Kennedy... ‘1916 
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Catholic High Schools A. A., Indoor Track Charapronsiips) 
245th Defense Regiment Armory, Brooklyn, Feb. 12, 1940 
SENIOR DIVISION 


Distance | Time Winner Second Third 
LOO RYOB is seer tio O'1056) 4 sess Ellert, St. John’s Foley, Brooklyn Prep. |Smith, St. Francis i 
P-PLULR CO |S eran en OSA BG Bixteers wlsiaus woees’ La Salle|Green, Loughlin Brady, St. Michael’s 
Academy 
AAO VOS ee boss OeS 2B ent i Molloy, Loughlin Keane, Loughlin Mayes, De La Salle 
S80: yds! 340i. Se. MeO ares che sees a(o ie Lawrence, Bklyn Prep.|Carr, De La Salle O’Brien, Loughlin 
One mile... . See ee Pitop yee Araujo, De La Salle Tierney, Loughlin Guerin, La Selle 
cadem: 
880 yd. relay .....)1:38.7.../....... Maziarski, Carotenuto,|La Salle Academy St. AUpesanee 
. pee Shea, 
oughl 
~ 880 yd. freshman)1:42.4........... Inglima, O’Reilly,|La Salle Academy Loughlin, second team 
relay Mirabito, McCarthy, 
Loughlin, first team 
Mile relay .. A) FOES en a Vesey, Stehlin, Lind- tends Prep. St. Augustine’s 
say, Sokolowski, 
Loughlin 
High jump...... [Eg Oe Pa on oP Pausha, Loughlin Schneider and Eins 2 52 :)2°d)s re wrens lesen 
man, 
12 Ib. shot....... 46 ft. 2144 in.....|Kennedy, Loughlin Connors, La Salle Kammerer, La Salle 
Academy Academy 
POINT SCORE 
Loughlin ............ De La Salle...-...... 14| St. Augustine’s...... 7 | St. Francis Prep. ...5 
La Salle Academy...... 30 St. John’s Prep...... 9| St. Michael’s .......° 614/ St. Simon Stock .... 4% 
Brooklyn Prep. ....... 15 


JUNIOR DIVISION 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 

VE h(t ee ae CIB a? 2 ee eRe Griffin, St. Augustine's |Gallagher, St. Michael’s pore Spouse 

100 Vases Side lth b Fp tae alee eee Barretta, St. Michael’s|Fulton, St. Michael’s |DeM yn Prep. 

220 ydso sit 8.. O25 So tee tleetee: 3 Bourke, St. Michael’s Quinn, La SallelMahoney, St. 

: Academy Michael's 

440 yd. relay ...../0:52.9........... Halen, Leddy, Surace,|/Brooklyn Prep. Loughlin 
Curry, St. Michael’s 

SSOjy as Pelayo. )1 242.2... chase. MeNiff, Murphy, sete St. Augustine's La Salle Academy 
gan, Campbell, 
Michael's 

High jump....... [3p oer: We 0 PE Mescall, Loughlin and McCarthy, Loughlin 


Gorham, La _ Salle 
Academy, tied 
Sipyshob: 22.5... 45 ft.5in....... Lindgren, St. Michael’s!Barretta, St. Michael’s/Haran, St. Michael's 


POINT SCORE 


St. Beenarl 8. ..50 1/10 | La Salle Acad.. a 2/10 | Brooklyn Prep.... 7 St. F i Re 
Loughlin ..... :/27 7/10 | St. Augustine’s. De La Salle. a Sree | | cae 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Swimming Records 


“High School Indoor Skating Records 


Event Record fe ‘ Holder Year 
POSTER Coen «al lcla.s.c 3 Ord5. 4 no elas Burton, Bryant........... 
IBSOUSIE AE Ack a heg ss). rT Ra ae Desatnek, Wile sc LE eee 1933 
mle ecco eae ae ase | Beet Dewi fart £ of 0,0 TER ene cae eae 11933 

S/R. 2 ee ee Be i remin, De : j 
Pulls, Ge, coo, 21842-20002 222 | Rein, Shupveamnte ene. Tso er 


en, se ae SC ee Va 


ies. 


gees Bich Rg oes nt ee =. 7 é. a PB i ee pete oF 
a 
sha 


at eedarenut Gee Beholaaits Track and Swimming Records 913 
et 


High School Indoor Swimming Records 
Kecord 


SHbseacGes sc Rak ee Anderson, Roosevelt. ................ 
ae Asher, Boys “ASO Tc eeipemiepeendanis £1 27 


Holder 


Catholie High Schools A. A. POR Championships 


Knights of Columbus Pool, Brooklyn, Jan. 7, 1940 


Distance Time Winner Second Third 
49 eae peers, Se eas Nugent, Loughlin Foster, St. Francis Madden, Bkly Prep 
stroke TE OE Ee Scheid, Brooklyn Prep.|Herbek, St. Francis Clark, Loughlin 
69 yds., breast- ug’ 
-_stroke 0 1 ky SE ese Strong, St. Francis Monahan, Loughlin Mooney, Loughlin 
100 yds., freestyle! SNC ore heat Donahue, St. John’s Fellin er, y Loushits Ryan, Loughlin 
220 yds., freestyle|2:30.1**......... Grass, St. John’s McCoy, Bkly. Prep 
120 yd. Medley 
__,relay ER nee Loughlin, St. Francis}.................... St. John’s 
160 A relay ..... Ree oy okie ¥ snes Herrmann, Crummy,/St. Francis St. John’s 
s Nugent, Pellinger, 
Loughlin 
Dive............'46.0 points...... Ballance, St. John’s Hurley, St. Francis,|Auber, Loughlin, 37.0 
: 44.6 points points 


**New record. *Tied record. 
POINT SCORE 


I 54 a | St. Francis Prep...... 44 | St. John’s Prep....... ea Brooklyn Prep........ 12 


Catholic High Schools A. A. Indoor Track Records 


Record-_ Holder Year 
EL See Sf Oatton, De EA Balle... 6! oiv.c vo 3's o,vicieae'p os wo ere sue Ue 1932 
EES iw .as dace vit Maloney, BL, FILS PPO 5 oa «oj 540 ssn bg os 0b ae VS 1930 
De Burs ditele ace Rgan, St. Jot’ sh Preps 205) baa 5 SOG oss ou onje votlee ne oer 
ee See ee Quigie Rye op Fe eee Pee ere re 1939 
ya eae ees La e Academy, Gilson, Downing, Miller, phe ede 1939 
ESE eS eee Bishop Loughlin, Vesey, Humphreys, Schmidt, Quinlan. ...|1939 
ST", OS aaee MoOartney, Doaghlm. . so... < esc aies 4 ols bes Sate 1936 
es BOS eS ae Loughlin, Ainwick, Prine, Neumeyer. Mahon............ 193. 
Ly ee Bishop Loug! Maziarski, Caroteanite, Baidassari ae bree 
6 ft. 1% in Piles ow Me Cort, IDS La MA. 5555 dine 'ss stat d cae gota 
54 ft. 314 in...... Sullivan, St. John’s Prep. tas die die skein 6:0 Oiave nial eve eee a “(1333 
s * 
Junior High School Outdoor Track Records | 
Event Record Holder Year 


9 yds. 1 35 Ibs..... 0:06.38 Alonzo, Cooper 
) $0 yas 13 Ibs oe 0:08.5 BP oes Fi Colotaky. Ao 62, DManlinttan. .. +: ...¢ ¢2a0eos sateen 1922 
a cleats eee ReRe Re Fo fc Supra iy pea et 
IONE fects ost] cine ciecedsrecees ard, Douglass. icc. 3.52 ence des 
La ee Bae Lebby, Dotizlassso2. 6s one n re wo Vine 


Greenidge, RE ae cteye ince We Wo 
5 Douglass, Bruce, Castor, Ne 


3 2/19) 
: eee SE a can Bee ag Cassia, Brown, Rubinstela - 19 


- 
—] 


ames 


753.! Forsie’ Gannon, Spezio, ge ale, Pavony 
252. Douglass, Clayton, Senfield, T! 
48. aa eng pegs Nelson, aon eee 
713. .| Coo: e, Hamm ‘ 
39. Douala  Cenipilte ‘Warnet, Gordon, Fallnce ce. .cb a 1930 
.|14 ft. 94%4in. Margolies, ale toe gs or 
15 ft. 4% in Walker, Douglass......-...-¢0see00++- 
17 ft. 3in.. Lauchetti, Ps 8. 37, Bronx 
Uk: SPS eras beste Steinway Bats cs 2 si 
Bf Va arber, Douglass........ 
Bie. nf TUL Neto. BSE Manat 
; fESine uh. to. 2 
ae |. |49 ft. 614 in. oe Moue eating -. 


914 sporting Lvents—nscnoltasiic LTACK LIvesUtls : #| 


| 
Se qT 
8th Annual A. A. U. Interscholastic ‘Championships (Indoors) | 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, Feb. 24, 1940 4 
HIGH SCHOOLS | 
Distance Time Winner Second oe Third : 
COPS 6a Sais sis « 0:06.5........... Madaffari, Evander eee Bronx Voca- pa James Mad-- 4 
Childs 
60 yds. hurdles. ../0:08............- Peush te Bisho p|Gordon, Perth Amboy Peete Bishop | 
Loughlin . | 
Two mile relay .,..|8:13.6*.......... Bishop ad i ae De La Salle Kearny 4 
pect etait oa Brien, : = 
‘ierney, Tie me} 
fehl) £0 (8 3 (2) eae BIS A ere en Lincoln (Jersey City)|John Adams Abraham Lincoln, | 
=f z Branch, Hensel, Le- Brooklyn 1 
Y gowsky, Dixon | 
1 mile relay ......|3:32.4........... Bishop ‘Loughlin, Gree, |Manual Training Orange, N. J. al 
Schmidt, Lindsay,| , =i 
Molloy vi 
4,000 yds........ WAL ae orn, = aileel eters Short, Hillside........ Murda Lebanon, N.|Walsh, Bryant . | 
BAG VARS. 5-5 benawie NG a eee (a ae Sea ARGeScR, Brooklyn Mayes, De La Salle Rees Bishop Lough- — 
‘ech j 
EIS JUMIIAs tcr ie fO Levees oss nen be « Reed, Middletown, N.|Moran, St. Michaels Drew, Bishop Lough- — 
°S Bs a | 
12 1b. shot......./51 ft. 4 im....... Kintisch, New Utrecht aenels Metuchen, N. ney Bronx Voca- 7: 
: ,) 
RAMUS, Gres sss Be2I yh ani wecets Hillman, Bayside Dixon, James Monroe |Wheaton, Lincoln, Jer- — ; 
sey City =| 
POINT SCORE } 
Loughlin ........... 30 Brooklyn Tech...... 5 Manual ............ 4 No. Tarrytown..... 2 f 
Lincoln (J. C.)..... 9 Boys’ High......... 416.| Madison ........... 3 John Adams........ 2 7 | 
Bronx Voc.......... 8 Perth Amboy....... 4 Kearny. assert. 3 Clinton ............ 6 Bl 
De La Salle......... 8 Mount Pleasant.... 4 Bryant ces sess 3 West Side < 
Bayside ssi. ..... q Metuchen .......... 4 OTangRe 2423-520 5-.5e 3 (Newark) ........ 1 a: 
Evander ........... 614 | St. Michael’s Nott Terrace....... 214 | New Dorp.......... 1 | 
New Utrecht ....... 5 CBiElyn)iic-<-- ee 4 La Salle Acad...... 2 Good Counsel....... i = 
Middletown ........ 5 Monroe ...........- 4 Westfield .......... 2 7 
Hillside ............ 5 Bebanon® -. oifacd ss: 4 Manhattan Av...... 2 
t PREP SCHOOLS 
Distance Time Winner Second Third a) 
ORV aio. oc 0.2. Os06: 52000 hc. Cowie, La Salle M. A. |Plummer, Seton HalliLockwood, Friends ; 
Prep. Central 
60 yd. hurdles. .../0:07.8.....4..... ene Lawrence-|Kellain, Mercersburg |Kendall, LaSalleM. A. 
ville 
440 yds......... O58. 2 as ota oS ere Seton Hall een: Seton Hall|Judge, Peddie i 
rep. rep , 
Qne wile... ....:. MDE Sev sessie aun oo Milne, Mercersburg Seaport, Seton ee Seton Hall | 
rep 
S8Ouyds'..% A. « BS Bic ngusiewrse pam eae Seton Hall/Fletcher, PRcton Hall|Strassenburgh; Law- ; 
Prep. renceville ‘ 
880 yd. relay..... ice He tgs ie st. *Benedicts" Prep., Mercersburg Lawrenceville 


Spears Carolan, 


James, Dougherty 
One mile relay. ..|3:31.6........... La Salle M. A., Me-|Brooklyn Prep. St. John’s Prep. 
Crudden, Kendall, < 
John Sickinger 
High jump....... 5 £6. OU... rks Myers, Lawrenceville jg ap Seton Hall) Lee, Lawrenceville 
12 Ibeshot....... 56 ft. 534 in.*.. oo Seton Hall Higetis, Seton Hall |Schwenk, Peddie ~~ 
Broad jump...... 22 ft. 9% in.*... Kellam, Mercersburg Goult Milford Plummer Seton Hall 
Tep. 


*New meet record. 
POINT SCORE 


Seton Hall Prep.. Se La (eer MA Os 3. 14 Peddie sprue. oe oe! Pennington ........ 
Lawrenceville ...... Milford (2525540404 716 | Brooklyn Prep. ae Maine Central..... 
Mercersburg ....... i3 St. Benedict’s...... q Friends Central 3 F. & M. Acad.... 


Collado was voted the outstanding performer of the meet. 


Junior High School Indoor Track Records 


——$—__— Na SSSSSSSSeeseSSssSSsssSsSSSsssssMssFheseses 


Event Record Holder Year 
40 yds., 75 Ibs...... O05,4... Sa see hee Pollard, PIOURIBS si tai oca eco ee 
60 vas £3 Ibs... ]0:Do.g.- 222 Mareh, oougiass sens dice ey eee 1938 
. 50 yds., 90 Ibs...) .- : Shulom, Progpeve ss asji< chic. Bais setae « See 1939 
60 yds., 105 Ibs... ..]0:07... COODOR chia iehikic cages case eet ae 1932 
: 5 ; Baufield, Douglass... 2. bea sane se Wea lege en ae 1933 
. | Millett, Salven) eee Se kes eee 
vi ie ae Manhattan... ctr eee 1921 
Greenridge, Prospects .65.5\<. =... ..6 ao ea ee ‘11939 
aut Webb Brice Salthars.. yo Amieidte eee ROS 
ey, Stinnet, Leacock, Bryant............_: ; 
440 yds relay, 90 Ibs.|0:53.2.. , Williams, F. Mosley, J. gock, Bryant. RE Sc eee 1pse 3 
440 yd. relay, 105 Ibs.}0:51.2... -{Cooper, Artigo, Quicks, British, Toomess............. 1930 
' 440 yds relay 115 lbs,|0:52. Wingate, Drew, Smith, Luigali; Papa... bh oe th. e ) eee 1922 
440 yds. rel’y 120 lbs.|0:50. Gerbasion, Norman, Roseman, Roberts...’ ..: ‘7/1930 
Reetee  linawo Cooper, Norman, Nega, Gorren, Paulas ee 1931 
yds. relay....... Cooper, Hart, Roberts, McClelland, Hammond 1933 
880 yds. relay....... Marquis, Williams, Madison, Buckle 1927 
Hi amp, gs . Clakkon dhe este hi cktes 2111927 
gh jump, 5. e Vaughan, CHAT K vas evee enya ones aa an eeynes ; 
High jump, 1201b.. Mod no, Cooper. «e000... 022002: a 32 
MEINE oi acs ngelascac ewe « oldstein, bint kepe 5 
BIDBHObE Woo. ae 51 ft. 834 in r ce an ee ee - | 4838 


iad ad te Sal Le wae ee SS “yy Ans "pn A eee ae ee ae ae ee a 
fics 3 sai FF. eae 1 


pee ot Sporting Events—Cricket; Pistol and Revolver; Handball 915. 
e Cricket Records for 1940 


Source: F. Fitzmaurice Kelly, New York City 


NEW YORK AND METROPOLITAN DI 
CRICKET ASSOCIATION ee mate amet SY Ghee eee 


UE 
ce 3 £ 3 q 2 
f Club be SOBs Club oh Pees 2 
BEY eR 8 A SOK Sr sos 
. Philadetphia General Electric..14 10 1 3. .821 | Paterson 12 9 2 
BROOD. gesee sees secre 7 3 4 .643 | Staten Island 12'\eo 7 Clee i 13 
| Greseent AC... s cla § 8 2 (83h | Fatrmont 12. 6 eae 
Seah, Gooree ee bre <i das 3 14 2 10 2 “214| Bloomneld:: gg pA ae 
P yo ee are 10 1 7 2  .200 | Union er 12 4 7 1 9 
| BATTING Plainfi 12> LO> S01 eee ene 
" Player Club Innings No. Hts. R BATTING 
a4 R. A. Wiles (Bklyn.).. 2 2 102* 478 Batsman Club_ Bat. I 
4 c H. Acher(Phila. G.&).10 2  67* 282 CG. Richards (Un, Cty... 3 3 NS ai 158 63°00 
| 3 lle (Phila.G. E)13 3 66* 226 R. Vaughan (Paterson). . i 5 79* 369 61.5 
: a oyer (Bklyn.) . 20> 10 2 217 H. Lewis (Staten Island)... 4 1 66* 151 50.33 
- Edwards (Vts. St. G.)011 1° 81* 215 L. Woodhead (Fairmt.)... 10 3 87 286 40.85 — 
Denotes not out G. West (Bloomfield). .... i leer 137 34.25 
, : * Denotes not out 
BOWLING BOWLING 
pyle eas mag Bb. enn ~ ee Wkts. Ave. | Player Clu B. M. R.Wkts. Ave. 
oe eS ih (Phila Ge. e353 i! ape - 30 6.93 | H. Lewis (Staten: sland), . 294° 5 106° 20 53 
aL Poe en 638 35 7.37 3 Vaughan eee Fs . 776 19 236 39 6.05 ; 
c. e Ane Ba yn.)*. 8 187 24 7.79 C. Wightman (S. I.)... 378 3 171 25 6.84 
a5 on ie nila. G. G. Ey hone A. Ae 19 805] r “Katent (Paterson). 460 12150 21 7.14 : 
che sats elk Aig 3 = — | W. Williams (Bloomfield). 694 18 303 39 7.76 ° 
rd an am- 
Ve gel eared was not played on account of ae wan ae A ee oe connnaae i 
Island 92 for 6 wkts. 
The English County Championship was not J. B. Hobb: 
s has scored 197 centuries in first-class 
played on account of the war. cricket, which is a record, end as! he das nanredd 43 


The annual game between Rhode Island and | in minor games his total now is 240. 


Pistol and Revolver Championships, 1940 


INDIVIDUALS 
ate Get shots 
Indoor, E.G. Hardesty, San Francisco .. 470x500 Indoor Me Denell Westfield, Mass 449 
Outdoor, J. H. Chapman, Philadelphia... 463 Outdoor, R. E. L. Johnson, Philadelphia. . 419 
Pistol Intermediate Pistol 
Indoor, H. E. Wescott, Springfield, Mass.. 474 Indoor, N. Berube, Hartford, Conn......... 467 
Outdoor, F. E. Bates, "Worcester, Mass.... 479 Outdoor, H. W. DeVine, Springfield, Mass. 462 
Eerket J Revolyer—5 shots in 30 sec. Intermediate Fastfire 
Indoor, B. B. Bazie, Providence, R. I. 225 Indoor, L. W. Letson, Falconbridge, Can. . 227 
Outdoor, Mrs. J. H. Young, Portland, Ore. 210 Outdoor, z W. Knowles, Wilmington, Del, 245 
; Fr istol—60 shot: evice Slowfire 
ieee F. =. Bates. F torenator Mass... 544 Indoor, A. E. Kutak, Greenwich, Conn.... 240 
Outdoor, E. W. Sird, Springfield, Mass... 523 ours a He Lande, Hummelstown, Pa.. 231 
National Course Centerfire yAee Kaswire 
Indoor, Ht. W. Amundsen, Plainfield, N. J. 280 | Gutdesr, John ‘t Sood, Beverly Mills, Call 240 
Outdoor, J. D. Trader, Philadelphia. ...!. 285 » sc 
Grand Agereente Slowfire 
National Course 22 Cal. Indoor, F. E. Bates, Worcester, Mass... .. 1474 
Indoor, B. B. Barrie, Providence, R. I... 297 Outdoor, F ‘E. Bates, Worcester, Mass.. 1451 
4 Outdoor, Clifford Smith, So. Bend, Wash. 287 Grand Aggregate Rapidfire 
“apemties Course 45 Cal. Indoor, B. Berrie, Providence, R. 812 
- Outdoor, C. M. Chambers, Worcester, Mass. 266 Outdoor, C. Xt. Chambers, Worcester, ahs 7128 
; TEAM CHAMPIONSHIPS. INDOOR 
’ Pistol Le Novices, Beverly Hills, Cal,.... 
4 ‘Experts. *Springfield Rev. aoe Ae ee 11555 | Revolver League, Springfield, Mass. She 
: 11250 | National Course, Sacramento, Calif....... ».. 14055 


Seniors, Elliott Bay, Wash.. 
meniiares unsoad COLIN. Niel. o 5. teens tenes ee 10886 


TEAM CHAMPIONSHIPS, OUTDOOR 4 
“Pistol, Springfield, Coes ene See eee 5796 | 22 National Course, Wilmington, Del..........7016 
38 Revolver, Worcester, Mass..............-..- 5541 , F 


Handball Champions, 1940 ; 


Source: Harold Rosenthal, New York City 
ONE-WALL v3 
‘Metropolitan Giicicg2# Joe Garber, Trinity Club. ai Ts teat singles—Morton Alexander, ‘Trinity 


Doubles—Joe Garber ‘and Jack Lon- 
ob National doubles—Morton Alexander and Marvin 


b. 

5 Singles—Joe Garber, Trinity Club. Hecht, Trinity Club. 
ne N. x ees Soubles—Morton’ Alexander and Metropolitan women—*Lucy Caruso, Ravenhall 
Marvin Hecht, Trinity Club. A.C. 

: FOUR-WALL 
Metropolitan singles—Frank Coyle, New York Mi airta oer singles—George Brotemarkle, Los 
- ngeles 
piebropolitan doubles—Frank Coyle and Eddie Junior national doubles—Bill Phelan and John 
ec ‘Linz, New York A.C. Miller, New York A.C. 
ae N. ¥. State singles—Angelo Trulio, West Side Senior tational singles—*Joe Platak, Chicago. 
Y.M.C.A. Senior national doubles—Joe Gordon and Joe 
N. ¥. State doubles—Tom Ginty and Ken Schif- | Goldsmith, Los Angeles. 
Pastime A.C. *Defending champion, 


- a 
- 


916 Sporting Events—Skiing Championships and Records - A 
ee SS re 
ee ¥ ° a e | 
Skiing Championships in 1940 ? 
Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historian National Ski Association of America : | 
Miwite at 
NATIONAL SKI CHAMPIONS 7 | 
} Distance 4 
Event Champion and Home Club Place of Event Time | Meters | Pts. * 
Class A jumping..... Alf Engen, Sun Valley Ski Club. ‘Brattleboro, Vt......|...... | 
Class B jumping.....|Ellsworth Mitchell, Ishpem’g, Mich. |Brattleboro, Vt 4 
Class C jumping... ..|Melvin Hoiem, Tshpem: ng, Mich. ...|Brattleboro, Vt 3: | 
College class jumping Edward Gignac, Middlebury, Conn. Brattleboro, Vt 4 
Senior class jumping. |Hans Strand, Bear Mt., N. Y...... Brattleboro, Vt ; 
Cross country ......: Peter Fosseide, Duluth’ Minn. “|Land ©’ Lakes, Wis.|1:27.20|......-.-|-..-.- a | 
Combined...... .|Peter Fosseide, Duluth, Minn. Land 0’ Lakes, Wis. 3 283.1 4 
Downhill, men....... Richard Durrance, Sun Vally, Td... {Sun Valley, Id... 12:56. | - 


Slalom, men. .|Fried1 Pfeifer, Sun Valley, Id. . . (Sun Valley, Td ios ofere sie a 

; Slalom and downhill, 
Pee ichclsr. eaten Richard Durrance, Sun Vally, Id...|Sun Valley, Id.. 

Biaiomn, women...... Nancy Reynolds, Sun Valley, Id....|Sun Valley, Id 
Downhill, women... .|Grace Carter Lindley, Minneapolis. .|Sun Valley, Id. . 


Slalom and downhill, 
Marilyn Shaw, Mt. Mansfield Ski C. |Sun Valley, Id 


SRT MONA NL ae Soe La crn Aer 


INTERNATIONAL FIS JUMPING 


Distance / 
Event Champion and Home Club Plate of Event] Time| Meters | Pts. 
Open class’........-. Torger Tokle, Norway Ski Club. Brattleboro, Vt. .... |... ../62: ;-00) Penna 
(GNESI 2 ae ae Raymond Dion, Lebanon Outing C.|Brattleboro, Vt.....|.i..... 53 -52341...... a8) | 
CENTRAL U. S. SKI ASSOCIATION 1940 CHAMPIONS 
Distance 
Event Champion and Home Club Place of Event Time | Meters | Pts. 
Class A jumping...,.|/Ted Zoberski, Gateway Ski Club...|Ishpeming, Mich....]....... 
Class B jumping.....|Waino Mantyla, Ishpeming, Mich..|Ishpeming, Mich.... 
Class C jumping.....|Ralph Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich. ...|Ishpeming, Mich....|.. 
Senior elass jumping . Olaf Hatlan, Bel lolt; (W182 fee nie Ishpeming, Mich....|....... 
Cross country....... Peter Fosseide, Duluth, Minn. ...... St. Paul, Minn...... 
Combined........... Peter Fosseide, Duluth; Minn......|St. Paul; Minn......|.......]......... 
Four events . ....|Peter Fosseide, Duluth, Minn...... Wausau, Wis)... Lyte, ken sneeeee eee 
Slalom, men........./Gale Burton, Bush Lake Ski Club. .|LaCrosse, Wis....... 
Downhill, men....... Paul Stone, Sun Valley............ LaCrosse, Wis...... : 
Slalom and downhill. |Max Mueller, Detroit Ski Club...‘ _|LaCrosse, Wis......|.......|........ 
Slalom, women...... Mrs. Ambrose Lund, Pine Cone Ski.|LaCrosse, Wis......| 78.4 |......... 
Downhill, women. Audrey Nunnemacher, Milwaukee..}LaCrosse, Wis...... 


Slalom and downhill. |Audrey Nunnemacher, Milwaukee..|LaCrosse, Wis......|.......|..--.-... 


U. 8S. EASTERN AMATEUR SKI ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Event ; Champion and Home Club Place of Event Time gre 
Class A jumping... ..\|Torger Tokle, Norway Ski Club... .|Gilf’d-Laconia, N. ae. 
Class B jumping..... /Roger Simpter, Dartmouth Outing. . Gilf’ d-Laconia; N. H.}. 


Gross country class A. |Roland Chivers, Lake Placid, N. Y..|Gif’ d-Laconia, N. H./1:04.52 
Gross country class B . |Bjorne Lie, Norsemen Club, N. Y.. |Gilf’ d-Laconia, N. H.|1:06.56 
Men’s slalom....... . Douglas Mann, McGill University ..|Woodstock, Vt...... 1:51.7 


Fis slalom class, men.|Walter Prager, Dartmouth Outin:; runs. . 
Downhill, men....... pet sear Ski Club wad Ngan eae i es 
DOHEDINE Rc sree ya eee alan Ad i ieecean. 2:19. 
Slalom, women...... Dorothy Hoyt, Schenectady W.S.C. Rutend Ve : pus Boe 
Downhill. .c2....-.% Dorothy Hoyt, Schenectady W.S.C .|Rutland, Vt..... :.. /4:06.6— 


Slalom and downhill, [Dorothy Hoyt, Schenectady W.S.C./Rutland, vt 


PACIFIC NORTHWESTERN SKI ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Event Champion and Home Ciub Place of Event Time  Mekeael Pts. 
Slalom, men......... Bert Irwin, British Columbia... ... akim Lana is a 
Downhill, men....... William Redlin, Sahalie Ski Club.. - Yen’ Wash Pek Gop jaa \ ae ony 
Men's combined... . | |William Redlin’ Sahalie Ski Club... |Yakima, Wash... [70 (707077777 174.6 


Women’s combined. ..|Gretchen Frazer, Seattle, Wash..... 


NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN SKI ASSN. CHAMPIONS 


istance 


Event Champion and Home Club Place of Event | Time| Meters Pts 
a eee Ce ee is 
Downhill A for men../Svere Engen, Salt Lake City ....... 

Slalom A for men....|Roy Mikkelson, Auburn, Calif Reno :: | Anseonaa, estes le 
Downhill B for men. .|Clyde Kneedler, Helena, Mont... ..|Anaconda, Mont... 
Siniomieey Lormeni.! . VATt Reese... tects ov ctcen shes Anaconda, Mont.. 


NATIONAL SKI JUMPING TOURNAMENT, BERLIN, N. H., FEB. 25, 1940 
Class A Jumping—Alf Engen, Sun Valley, 218- , k 
217 ft.; Merrill Barber, Vermont Academy, 304-912 Bieantoat cose - bbl. aati: a gs Wren, 
re Bugene Wilson, Yosemite, California, 215-214 | land, Leayenworth, Washington 194-2 Y ; 
Torger perl, Norway Ski Club, 218-214 ft.; | Larrime, Iron Mt., Michigan, 199-202 f qh: een 
aealtoe Bietila, U, of Wis., 207-207 ft.; Roy Mik- Kotlarek, Duluth, Minnesota; 182-202 ft. its 


: Sporting Events—Skiing Records; Weight Lifting 


Long Ski Jumps and Records 


Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historian National Ski Association of America 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Distance 


Contestant and home in feet 


Place 
. 1909 |Oscar Gunderson.................. Chippewa Falls, Wis 


-|ispheming, Mich 
Ironwood, Mich 
Cary, Tl. ..8 2... Ae 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
.|Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
WROD. ; COI has Soe 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. . 

Luke Placid, N. Y.. 

Big Pines, Calif... 
Salt Lake City... 
Big Pines, Calif... 
Iron Mountain, Mic 


Carl Howelson, Steamboat Springs, Colo 
Anders Haugen, Milwaukee, Wis................. 
Lars Haugen, Chippewa Falls, Wis 


~ *Recognized as record by National Ski Association. 


1940 UNOFFICIAL JUMPING RECORD 
Ted Zoberski at Iron Mt., Michigan, 273 ft. : 


F IN EUROPE 


Contestant and address Place 


ie SPD OSUNORG: NOTWAY .- =. nis snes elbds wees Husbebakken, Norway........... 74 
Nels Giestvang, Modum, Norway.................. Gustadbakken, Norway......... . (134 
migmund woud, Norway ....0.-..-........4........] Villars, Switzerland. :.icsss8.0e. 
ReEPRUREL SStE, MOFWAG 2. ioc Ob. ck hae ab es o> - Villars, Swit7erland. .....4....: 2. {28 
Birger Ruud, Norway......... ie biota ater AS Coy abe haretp ta Se Planjea, Yugo-Slavia. ...252.034. 
Reidar Anderson, Norway................- Slowdis. ihe Planica, Yugo-Slavia..........40.. 
DEERE ASSURED, DA ISEF ID co's cc ob ls Fe Sis eo tle oie es wesc Planica, Yugo-Slavia............ 
1938 {Joseph Brad!, Austria Planica, Yugo-Slavia............ 


*Longest jump listed with the National Ski Association. h 


Pe te ae 


331.375 
350.96* 


;. The National Ski Association passed some years ago a resolution that long jumps would be con- 
4 Sidered as official records only for the specific hill on which the jump was made. ’ 
1 AMERICAN SKI TROPHY 
, Awarded to Alf Engen as the outstanding skier in America during the 1940 season. Honorable mention 
. to Dick Durrance, Sun Valley, and Charles Minot Dole, New York City. 
; s * e s 
ae World Records in Weight Lifting 

(As Officially accepted by International Weight Lifting Federation) u 


RIGHT HAND SNATCH RIGHT HAND CLEAN AND JERK 


Body Kilos 
= ent Weight Lift 
2 132 ibs.—Baril (France)... 132 lbs.—Rosinek (Austria) ........ Lnste afl 92.5 


148 lbs.—_ Haas (Austria) 148 lbs.—Haas (Austria)... 


165 Ibs.—Lachmann (Austria) 
181 Ibs.— Haller (Austria) 


A Heavyweight—Rigoulot (France 
; a LEFT HAND SNATCH 
132 lbs.—Schweiger (Germany)..........-... 715 
4 148 lbs.—-Schweiger (Germany).......- Onan 82.5 
-) 165 Ibs.—Huttner (Germany).............--. 87 
? 181 Ibs.—Gietl (Germany) .......-..-..-.++. 90 
Heavyweight—Riess (Germany)..:....-....- 95 
ee TWO HANDS SNATCH 
j ~ 432 Ibs.—Terry (United States)....... ue ta 97.5 
y 748 ibs.—_Shams (Egypt) ........«.-.-.--+--- 114 
165 lbs.—Touny (Egypt). .........----- i dase 122 
181 Ibs.—Haller (Germany) ........-....---- 123.5 
Heavyweight—Walker (Great Britain)....... 135 


165 lbs.—Haas (Austria) .. 
181 lbs.—Hunenberger (Switzerland) 
Heavyweight—Hunenberger (Switzerland) 


LEFT HAND CLEAN AND JERK 
132 lbs.—Rosinek (Austria)........ 
148 lbs.—Jaquenoud (Switzerland). 
165 lbs.—Buhrer (Germany) F 
181 lbs.—Bierwirth (Germany).. 
Heavy weight—Jaegle (Germany) .... 


TWO HANDS CLEAN AND JERK 


132 lbs.—Richter (Germany)............ Bony ck 
148 lbs.—Shams (Egypt) .......... sey eee 151 
165 lbs.—Touny (Egypt)..........,«..5. voles LOOSE 
181 lbs.—Wassif (Egypt) .:...--++-e-ces-eers 16 


Heavyweight—Luhaar (Estonia)....-......-- 161.5 4 


TWO HANDS MILITARY PRESS 


oes 2 97.5 [ 181 Ibss—Hl Zeint (Egypt) ons ees ase . 114 
aes Bh See iceme 108.5 | Heavyweight—Manger (Germany)...... Bpreere (ef) 
ioe 165 Ibs.—Touny (Egypt).--...---.-.++-- 117.5 
‘, af Kilos multiplied by 2.2046 gives the approximate in pounds. ’ 

: sian 

Pe Horseshoe Pitching Championships, 1940 

Mit -: ined his profes- | man, Sac City, Ia., placed second and Fernando 
a Bika Allen, Boulder Celene. jai 8 1940) at | Isais, Mexico City. third. ‘The three finished in a 
yy ~ Des "Moines, Ta., by winning the playoff from two |-tie each with 29 victories and two losses, 


others contestants in a round-robin. Guy Zimmer- 


918 


. 


5 


Sporting Events—Boxing Champions by Years’ 
he a Man M NEE RW RP A 


Boxing Champions, by Classes 


Lightweight (135 lbs.)—Lew Jenkins. 


Heavyweight (over 175 lbs.)—Joe Louis. 
Light Heavyweight (175 lbs.)—Billy Conn. 
Middleweight (160 lbs.)—Tony Zale. 
Welterweight (147 lbs.) —Fritz Zivic. 


Ring Champions of the Past 


Featherweight (126 lbs.)—Harry Jafira. 
Bantamweight (118 lbs.)—Lou Salica. 
Flyweight (112 lbs.)—Vacant. 


HEAVYWEIGHTS Et x= 

= i 1919-1926 Jack Dempsey 3 
eee a 1926-1928 Gene Tunney (retired) ; 
oH 1930-1931 Max Schmeling ; 

1897-1899 Robert Fitzsimmons 1932 Jack Sharkey *! 
1899-1906 James J. Jeffries* 1933 Primo Carnera 5 
1906-1908 Tommy Burns 1934 Max Baer 1a 
1908-1915 Jack Johnson he Er ere J. Braddock = 
1915-1918 Jess Willard C oe Louis | "s 
(A) ontion pcize Ring (bare knuckle champion). (B) First Marquis of Queensbury Champion. + 


*Abandoned title. 


1903 

1903-1905 
1905-1907 
1907-1912 


1912-1916 
1916-1920 
1920-1922 
1922 


1923 
1923-1925 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 


George Gardner 

Robert Fitzsimmons b 

Philadelphia Jack O’Brien _ 

Tommy Burns (did not claim cham- 
pionship) x ., 

Jack Dillon claimed title but did not 
fight under it 

Battling Levinsky 

Georges Carpentier 

Gene Tunney, Harry Greb 

Harry Greb, Gene Tunney 

Gene Tunney relinquished title to fight 
in heavyweight class; previously Bat- 


*Abandoned title. 


1897-1907 
1907 

1908-1910 
1911-1913 


1914-1917 
1917-1920 
1921-1923 
1923-1925 


Tommy Ryan 
Stanley Ketchel, Billy Papke 


*Abandoned title. 


1900 
1901 

1901-1904 
1904-1906 


1911-1915 
1915-1915 
1919-1922 
1922-1926 


1926 
1927-1928 


1901-1908 
1908-1910 
1912-1914 
1912-1924 
1914-1917 
1917-1924 
1925 

1926-1930 


*Abandoned title. 


1892-1899 
1899-1901 
1901-1904 
1904-1908 
1908-1911 
1911-1922 
1923 


1925 
1925-1927 


(A) Claim disputed. 


1899-1900 
1901-1903 
1903-1906 
1905-1907 


1920-1921 
1921 
1922 


1925-1926. 
1926-1927 


1927 

1929-1930 
1930+1934 
1934-1935 
1935-1938 
1939-1940 


MIDDLEWEIGHTS 
926 


1926-1931 
19. 


Stanley Ketchel i 
Claimed by Billy Papke, Frank Klaus, 1934 
Mike Gibbons, Ed McGoorty and 1935 
George Chip é 1936 
Al McCoy 1937 
Mike O’Dowd 1938 
Johny Wilson 1939 
Harry Greb 1940 
WELTERWEIGHTS 
Rube Ferns, Matty Matthews 1929 
Matty Matthews and Rube Ferns 1930 
Joe Walcott 
Dixie Kid, Joe Walcott, Honey Melody | 1931 
Mike Sullivan 932 
Jimmy Clabby* 1933 
Title. vacant 1934 
Ted Lewis, Jack Britton 935 
Jack Britton 1936-1938 
Mickey Walker 1938 
Pete Latzo 1939 
Joe Dundee 1940 
LIGHTWEIGHTS 
Joe Gans 1930 
Battling Nelson 1931-1932 
Willie Ritchie 1933-1935 
Willie Ritchie 1935 
Freddie Welsh pe 
Benny Leonard* 1938 
Jimmy Goodrich, Rocky Kansas 1939 
Sammy Mandell 1940 
FEATHER 
George Dixon (A) ieee 
Terry McGovern 1928 
pea 1929-1931 
ommy Sullivan a 
Abe Aitell ea 
Johnny Kilbane 934 
Johnny Kilbane, Eugene Criqui, Johnny | 1937 
Dundee 938 
Dundee* 1939 
Kid Kaplan* 1940 
*Abandoned title. 
BANTAMWEIGHT 
Terry McGovern* 1923 
Harry Forbes 1924 
Frankie Neil 1925 
No recognized champion 1926 
Johnny Coulon 1927-1931 


Kid Williams, Johnny Ertle 
Pete Herman 
ace ae a 

ete Herman, Johnny Buff 
Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch 


*Abandoned title. 


1932-1933 
1936 


1937-1939 
1940 


tling Siki knocked out Carpentier in 
1922, and Mike McTigue beat Siki in 
1923; Paul Berlenbach beat McTigue 
in 1925 

Paul Berlenbach > 

Jack Delaney* 

Tommy Loughran* 

Jimmy Slattery 

Maxey Rosenbloom 

Bob Olin % 

John Henry Lewis* 

Billy Conn 


Tiger Flowers, Mickey Walker 
Mickey Walker* 

Ben Jeby = 
Lou Brouillard, Vince Dundee 
Teddy Yarosz 

Teddy Yarosz, Babe Risko 

Babe Risko, Fred Steele 

FP. Steele 

F.Steele, Al Hostak, S. Krieger 
Al Hostak 

Tony Zale 


Jackie Fields 

Jackie Fields, Jack Thompson, Tommy 
Freeman ‘ 

Freeman, Thompson, Lou Brouillard 

Jackie Fields 

Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 

Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 

Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 

Barney Ross 

Henry Armstrong 

Henry Armstrong 

Fritz Zivic 


Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri 
Tony Canzoneri 

Barney Ross* 

Tony Canzoneri 

Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 
Lou Ambers 

Henry Armstrong 

Lou Ambers 

Lew Jenkins 


Penny Diss apiaaae 

ony Canzoneri, Andre Routi: 

C. Battalino* base 

— Miller, Peter Sarron, Kid Choco- 
e 


ati 
py, pete oes t 

-. Sarron, Henry Armstrong* 
Joey Archibald ‘ 
Joey Archibald 
Harry Jaffra 


Abe Goldste 

e Goldstein, Eddie Marti: 

Eddie Martin, Phil Fosenbene 

Charle (Phil) Rosenberg 

Several claimants 

Al Brown 

In oo Sixto Escobar leading claim- 


an 
Sixto Escobar* . 
Lou Salica 


a 
BS 
f 

> 


bs li te 


A 
ki 


* 1902—July 25—James J. 
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Joe Louis, born May 13, 1914 in Lexington, Ala., 
has been boxing since 1934. The records show that 
he has engaged in 44 contests, winning 37 by knock- 


outs, six by decisions and was knocked out once 
himself. The record of Louis follows: 
1934 
July _4—Jack Kracken, Chicago........K.O. 1 
July 11—Willie Davis, Chicago......... K.O. 3 
July 29—Larry Udell, Chicago......... -O. 2 
Aug.- 13—Jack Kranz, Chicago. ......... Won 8 
Aug. 27—Buck Everett, Chicago........ K.O, 2 
Sept. 11—Otto Barchek, Detroit... .. K.O. 4 
Sept. 25—Adolph Wiater, Chicago....... Won 10 
Oct. 24—Art Sykes, Chicago........... x 8 
Oct. 30—Jack O'Dowd, Detroit ........ K.Q. 2 
Nov. 14—Stanley Poreda, Chieago...... 1 
Nov. 30—Charley Massera, Chicago..... K.O. ._3 
Dee. 1 Lee Ramage, Chicago......... . 8 
1935 

Jan. 4—Patsy Perroni, Detroit......... en 10 
Jan. 11—Hans Birkie, Pittsburgh....... K. 10 
Feb. 21—Lee Ramage, Los Angeles..... K.O. 2 
Mar. 8—Red Barry, San Francisco... ..K.O. 3 
Mar. 29—Natie Brown, Detroit......... Won 10 
Apr. 12—Roy Lozier, Chicago.......... K.O. 3 
Apr. 22—Biff Bennett, Dayton, O....... .O. 1 
Apr. 25—Roscoe Toles, Flint, Mich.....K.O. 6 
May 3—Willie Davis, Peoria, Il.......K.O. 2 
May 7—Gene Stanton, K'l'm’zoo, Mich. K.O. 3 
June 25—Primo Carnera, New York.....K.O. 6 
Aug. 7—King Levinsky, Chicago....... K.O. 1 


*Won World’s heavyweight championship. 
The physical statistics of Louis average: 


Weight, 200 Chest (expanded), 44 in. 
Height, 6 ft., 134 in. Neck, 16%2 in. 

Reach. 76 in. Waist, 34 in. 

Chest (normal), 41 in: Thigh, 22 in. 


Joe Louis and His Record in 47 Ring Contests 


Sept. 24—Max Baer, New York......... K.O. 4 
Dec. 13—Pauiino Uzeudun, N. Y. C.....K.O. 4 
1936 

Jan, 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago.....K.O. 
June 19—Max Schmeling, New York....K.O. by 12 
Aug. 17—Jack Sharkey, New York...... .O. 3 
Sept. 22—Al Ettore, Philadelphia. .....)>K.O; 5 
Oct. 9—Jorge Brescia, New York...... K.O. 3 
Dec. 14—Eddie Simms, Cleveland. ..;:)/K.0. 1 
1937 
Jan. 11—Stanley Ketchell, Buffalo...... K.O, 2 
Jan. 27—Bob Pastor, New York.........Won 10 
Feb. 17—Natie Brown, Kansas City..... K.O. 4 
*June 22—James J. Braddock, Chicago... K.O. 8 
Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, New York. .....Won 15 
1938 
Feb. 23—Nathan Mann.. K.O. 3 
April 1—Harry Thomas. K 5 
June 22—Max Schmeling........ 1 
1939 
Jan. 25—John Henry Lewis........... K.O. 1 
Apr..47—VJatk Roper. casio. a eee .O. 1 
June 27—Tony Galento...........)... K.O. 1 
Sept. 20-—Bob Pastor. 1.50.4 fea Pee . (14 
1940 
Feb. 9—Arturo Godoy... 5... can. ce me Won 15 
Mar. 29—Johnny ;Paycheck............ K.QO. 2 
June 20—Arturo Godoy ............20% ie) 8 


K.O. 
ae elit rg See ie 47 i knockouts, 39; won 


Calf, 15 in. 
Ankle, 10 in. 
Biceps, 14 in, 


Forearm, 12 in. 
Wrist, 8 in. 
Fist, 1134 in. 


The second victory over Godoy earned $55,989 for Louis and brought his earnings in six years in the 


prize ring to $1,704,341. 


History of Heavyweight Championship Bouts 


1889—July 8—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 
eae 75 rounds, Richbourg, Miss. (Last champion- 
ship bare knuckle bout.) 


Miske, 3 rounds, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
1920—Dec. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Bill 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York City. 


*1892—-Sept. 7—James J. Corbett defeated John |, 1921—July 2—Jack Dempsey knocked out Georges 


L. Sullivan, 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 
ae an. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
Mitchell. 3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 
#1897—March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 
James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev. : 
*1899—June 9—James J. Jeffries beat Bob Fitz- 
simmons, 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. . 
1899—Noyv. 2—James J. Jeffries beat Tom Shar- 
key, 25 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 
1 ames J. phages ee Rd Goa J. 
rounds, May 11, Coney nid, NOY: 
pe iy ae senvies ot penpee eet 
mmons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
oiler ee 14—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco. Cal. 
1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. Z 
1905—James J. Jeffries retired, July 3 Marvin 
Hart knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno. 
Jeffries refereed and presented the title to the 
victor, Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 
1966—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
Hart 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. r 
1907—May 7—Tommy Burns knocked out Bill 
Squires, 1 round, Colma, Cal. 
*1908—Dec. 25—Jack Johnson stopped Tommy 
Burns, 14 reunds, Sydney, Australia. Police halted 


Soe og July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 
Ketchell, 12 rounds, Colma, Cal. : 
1910—July 4—Jack Johnson knocked out Jim 
Jefiries, 15 oon Reno, Nev. (Jeffries came back 
irement). 
eee guly 4—Jack Johnson won on points from 
Jim Flynn, 9 are Las Vegas, N. M., (contest 
lice). 
ee yine See Johnson won from Frank 
rounds, Paris. 
Moreig—Apsil 5—Jess Willard knocked out Jack 
Johnson, 26 rounds, Havana, Cuba. 
1916—March 25—Jess Willard beat Frank Moran, 
10. rounds (no decision), New York City. 
¥*1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Jess 
Willard, Toledo (Willard failed to answer bell for 
Boer pagh: 6—aack Dempsey knocked -out Billy 


* Title changed hands. 


Carpentier, 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres, Jersey _ 


City. 

1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on points from 
Tom Gibbons, 15 rounds, Shelby, Mont. 

1923—Sept. 14—Jack Dempsey knocked out Luis 
Firpo, 2 rounds, New York City. 

*1926—Sept. 23—Gene Tunney beat Jack Demp- 
sey, 10 rounds, decision, Philadelphia. 

1927—September 22—Gene Tunney beat Jack 
Dempsey, 10 rounds, decision, Chicago, 

1928—July 26—Gene Tunney knocked out Tom 
Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium, New York; 
he announced, shortly after that, his retirement 
from the ring. 


1930—June 12—Max.Schmeling of Germany de-- 


feated Jack Sharkey, Boston, in fourth round when 
Sharkey fouled Schmeling in a bout which was 
generally considered to have resulted in the elec- 
tion of a_successor to Gene Tunney. 

*1932—June 21—Jack Sharkey defeated Max 
Schmeling, 15 rounds, decision, New York. 

*1933—-June 29—Primo Carnera knocked out Jack 
Sharkey, six rounds, New York, N. Y. 

*1934—June 14—Max Baer knocked out Primo 
Carnera, eleven rounds, New York, N. Y. 

*1935—June 13—James J. Braddock defeated 
Max Baer, in 15 rounds, at New York City. (Judge’s 
decision. ) t 

*1937—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out James J. 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. 

1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis’ defeated Tommy Farr, 
15 rounds (Judge's decision), New York. 


1938—June 22—Joe Louis knocked out Max 


Schmeling, one round, New York City. 


1939—January 25—Joe Louis knocked out John — 


H. Lewis, 1. round, New York. 

1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 
Roper, 1 round, Los Angeles. 

1939—June 27—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 
lento, 4 rounds, New York. : 

1939—September 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob 
Pastor. 11 rounds, Detroit. 3 

1940—February 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo 
Godoy in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York. 


1940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny | 4 


Paycheck, 2 rounds, New York. 


1940—June 20—Joe Louis knocked out Arturo ’ 


Godoy, 8 rounds, New York. 


920 Sporting Events—Boxing Results; Largest Gate Receipts 


Boxing Results in 1940 q 
4 
Space permits the recording of only the more important bouts. The results are as appearing in 7 
public prints and the Almanac assumes no responsibility for the data. 4 
Fe yah Re lias ioe oe ; 
Date Winner Loser Place Date Winner Loser Place ; 
Jan. 4/H.Armstrong|J. Ghnouly (5)...|St. Louis May 20/H. Jeffra.....|J. Archibold (15)./Baltimore ; 
Jan. 65\/F. Apostoli...|M. Bettina (12). .|New York ||May 23|/K. Overlin. ..|C. Garcia (15) ...|New York 
Jan. 10)/B.Conn...... H. Cooper (12). . |New York ||May 27/|S. Belloise.. .|S. Luftspring (8).|New York \ 
Jan, 24/H.Armstrong|P. Montanez (9) .|New York ||June 2/B.Conn...... G. Lesnevich (15) |Detroit be 
Jan 29\|N. Mann. -|J. Colonello (5)..|/New York ||June 6/B.Baer...... V. Campolo (1) ..)New York : 
Jan. 30/T. Zale. . (Chicago June 6/P. Comiskey. |S. Dudas (8).....|New York . 
Jan. 30|L. Amber -|Providence||June 6/J. Louis...:..|A. Godoy (8) ....|New York y 
Jan, 30|J. Risko. . {S. Hot Spr’gs ||June 20|K. Overlin. . ./B. Brown (10) .. .|Richmond & 
Feb. 1/N. Tarleton. .|J. Cusick (15)... .|Liverpool, ||June 28|/J. Dempsey. .|C. Luttrell (2) ...|Atlanta 4 
England ||July 1|M. Baer...... T. Galento (8) ...|Jersey City a 
Feb. 2|M. Bettina...|F. Apostoli (13)../New York ||July 2|K. Overlin...|H. Balsamo (9) ..|New York 4 
Feb. 2/B. Bass.......}N. Rahn (1)..... Philadel. July 9/P. Scaizo.....|B. Ivy (14)...... Hartford 
Feb. 9)|P. Juniar..... H. Mellody (1). .|Boston July 10/H.Armstrong|/L. Jenkins (7)....|New York : 
Feb. 9/J. Louis...... A. Godoy (15)...|New York ||July 17/T. Zale.......|/A. Hostak (13).../Seattle LA 
Feb. 9/F. Fiducia...|A. Williams (5), .|Atlantic C.||July 19|B. Soose...... K. Overlin (10) .. |Scranton *- 
Feb. 20|/T. Musto..... J. Risko (3)... .. MiamiB. ||July 24/G. Barlund ..|T. Colonello (3). .;New York i 
‘Feb. 20|N. Mann..... C. Williams (10) .|New Haven||July 25/H. Jaffra..... S. Armstrong (15) |Baltimore 
Feb. 23|/L. Ambers. ...|A. Davis (10)... .|New York ||July 29|N. Mann.....|/G. Fitch (10)... .|W. Haven a 
Mar. 2/G. Garcia... .|H.Armstrong(10)|LosAngeles||July 29/L. Sawold....|B. Nestell (3)... .|Des Moines i= 
Mar. 8|L. Jenkins. ._|T. Larkin (1)....|New York ||Aug. 20|/F. Apostoli. -..|W. Hogue (10). ..|San Frane. ! 
Mar. 11/J. Paterson. ..|K. Tanner (15) .. |Manchest- ||Aug. 20/B. Soose...... T. Zale (10) .....|Chicago 
er, Eng. Aug. 22)/N. Mann.....|L. Lovett (10) .../Hartford ; 
Mar. 12|N, Mann..... G. Barlund (10). .|/New York ||Aug.30/B. Conn...... B. Pastor (13) ...|New York ‘ 
Mar. 26|M. Belloise. ..|E. Rightmire (10) |Providence ||Sept. 6|S. Belloise. ...|C. Garcia (10) ...|New York 2 
Mar.26|B- Soose.....|F. Nelson (10).. .| Youngstwn||Sept. 12/L. Jenkins. ..|B. Montg’y (10) . |Philadel. } 
Mar. 29|J. Louis. .|J. Paycheck (2) ..|New York |/Sept.16)N. Mann...../L. Lovett (8) ....|Hartford a 
Mar. 29/T. B. Brown (3) ... .|Chicago Sept. 20|E. Roderick ..|E. Boon (10)... .|Liverpool, 
Mar. 29/D. N. Quarles (10) . .|Chicago Sept. 21 England 
Mar. 30/L. G. Lee (2)....... Manila H.Armstrong|P. Furr (4) ......|/Washing. 
Apr. 6/G. .1B. Walker (8)... /San France. ||Sept.23/L. Salica. ....|/G. Pace (15)..... New York 
Apr. 7/S. S. Chavez (10).../Caracas, V.||Sept.24)/M. Baer. .|P. Comiskey (1) . |Jersey City] 
Apr. 11/L. .|E. Boyle (1).....|/Des Moines}|Sept. 26|F. Zivic. .|H.Armstrong(15) |New York 
Apr. 23|S. .|H. Katz (4)..... New York |/Oct. 4/A. Godoy.....|G. Dorazio (10). .|Philadel. 
Apr. 23|N. B. Everett te .../Washingt. |/Oct. 7/P. Comiskey |H. Cooper (10)...)/New York 
Apr. 25/B. .../N. Quarles (10) ..|Charleston |/Oct. 15|J. Jannazzo../L. Cocoa (15)... .|Baltimore 
Apr. 26|H. Armstrong|P. Junior (7)..... Boston Oct. 15)B. Conn...... A. McCoy (10) . .|Boston 
Apr. 26/E. Zivic...... B. Streator (8). ..|Philadel. Oct. 18/T. Forte...... L. Salica (10)... .|Philadel. 
May 3/B. Baer...... N. Mann (7)..../New York |/Oct. 31/L. Nova......|J. Erjavec (5). ..|Oakland 
May 4/S. Angott..../D. Day (15).....{Louisville |/Nov. 1/K. Overlin...|S. Belloise (15)..|New York 
May 10|L. Jenkins. . .|L. Ambers (3).../New York ||Nov. 6|J. Roper..... L. Logan (4)..... Manila,P.1, 
May 16\J. Reeves..... S. Krieger (10). . .)}Cleveland 


Largest Championship Battle Gate Receipts 


Gat 
Date Winner Loser Place Receiote 
September 22, 1927...|Gene Tunney. .|J. Dempsey. ;|Chicago........ 2,65) 
September 23, 1926.../Gene Tunney . .|J. Dempsey. 7 Philadelphia Pa. 5 $08 725 
Duiye2edO2. 2 ssi Dempsey... . |Carpentier. Jersey City, N. J. 1,626,580 
ulyeoU RIOD T=. Sc: .|Dempsey. . . -|Jack Shark New York City. 1,083,529 
September 14, 1923... |Dempsey... oS TRIEDO: Gx seer .-|New York City 1,082,590 
Sept. 24, 1935. .....: oe Toulssace tent: Max Baer... 21... New York City. 948,352 
June'22, 1938......5.. Joe Louis... 666s Max Schmeling..... New York City.. +940,096 
July 26, 1928.........|Gene Tunney......./Tom Heeney ...... New York City.... ...-.. 691,014 ° 
Jdme 22, 1937... ..5..05 Joe Louwls’.| seh + .J. Braddock........ Chicago, Tiss). 53. - Agee 640,420 
June 21, 1936........ Max Schmeling..... JOG LOUIS. oo). 5 New York City... 050.5050 547,372 
September 11, 1924...|Wills.............. PESTO i avg a ier ete = Jersey City, N. J......0606 462,850 
pst ACRES Pe Py Benny Leonard.....)/Lew Tendler....... New York City........... 452, 
MUNYA, 1919 oie aso 0 Dempsey. ..s...00 UNE A Pa ee aay Toledo, ORIGi. . vee ee 452,522 
MUA A PO2K i. wees es BOBO itis Se 4a See eye Bed yt ee, ee gee Jersey City, N. J........ > 434,269 
June 21,1932. .... 0. Sharkey. ...../:111|Schmeling. 222211) New York City. 211.1122) 429,000 
June 14, POS4eg . ost Max Baer... cc. ck Primo Carnera..... New York Clty 2.20005 oe 417,630 
RPMEVSAs DOD. vie ecee 3 Wis: Ishi se os 3 DWOIHESE So. Sts New York City......._.. 400,000 
February 27, 1929....|Jack Sharkey....... Young Stribling. .../Miami Beach, Fla........ 395.369 
July 27, 1922 Benny Leonard..... Lew Tendiler...... .|/Jersey City, N. J.........5 367,862 
May 12, 1923 Heavyweight charity|bouts. ............ New York City........... 350,000 
Hae pe 1939 Oe -ouis 2.6 6 ices rhe Panter... 5,9)... Detroit, Mieh.. 2.4... cast #**347'870 
-/Garmera, ie \ecaye ; 
September 26, -|Tom Loughran..... . pStietsy 
June 27, :|Pony Galento...... **283,303 
July 4, 1910 Jeffries 270,755 
August 30, 1937 T. Farr 265,733 
June 8, 1933... Schmeling 240,000 
June 13, 1935... Max Baer 205.355 
December 14, 1920. Brennan = 200.000 
June 29, 1933 Key. i 196,260 
{ Mid + 


*Radio and picture rights receipts of $75,000 increas : ar 
**Radio and motion picture rights increased total Sac: CE a 
***Radio rights increased total to $365,370. 


Federal Ban on Fight Films Removed 


President Roosevelt signed (July 1, 1940) a bill | passed unan 
to remove the Federal prohibition against inter- Removal of the bag ioe Gin ie See 
Ss, makin OS- ' 15 
sible to exhibit them in most States. The bill was boiidacione aE bios ne 


Ae” eee) 8 SO ay he Stas 
mw ‘ 


Pe eee ee Pa . 
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Amateur Boxing in 1940 


wie = Bae 


8 Yamada A. A. U. Championships, Boston, April 


112 lbs.—J. Manalo, Honolulu. 
118 Ibs.—A. Ambrosano, Philadelphia. 
126 Ibs.—F. Robinson, Pittsburgh. 
135 Ibs.—P. Matsomoto, Honolulu. 
147 Ibs.—H. Bremm, Buffalo. 
160 Ibs.—J. Maxin, Cleveland. 
175 lbs.—V. Hutton, Farmersburg, Ind. 
Heavyweight—W. Cross,.East Orange, N. J. 
National Collegiate A. A. Championships, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., April 6-7. 
20 Ibs.—T. Kara, Idaho. 
127 lbs.—S. Whitney, Loyola. 
135 Ibs.—J. Joca, Florida. 


145 Ibs.—S. Parham, Louisiana S. U. 
155 lbs.—W. Swancutt, Wisconsin. 
165 Ibs.—L. Erickson, Idaho, 


175 Ibs.—J. Webster, Idaho. 

Heavyweight—N, Lee, Wisconsin. 

Eastern Intercollegiate Championships, 
College, Pa., March 8-9. 

120 Ibs.—M. Fahey, Syracuse. 

127 Ibs.—M. Cooper, Penn State. 


State 


135 lbs.—W. Clement, U. S. M. A. 
145 Ibs.—L. Schoff, Syracuse. 
155 Ibs.—J. Clarke, Cornell. 


165 lbs.—J. Lewis, Penn State. 
175 Ibs.—A. Woyciesjes, Syracuse. 
Heavyweight—H. Stella, U. S. M. A. 


Golden Gloves 


Intercity Bouts, New York ys. 
York, March 18. ‘ 

112 Ibs.—Demetrio Carabella, New York (E) de- 
cisioned Harold Dade, Chicago (W). 

118 lbs.—Jimmy Joyce, Gary, Ind. (W), decisioned 
Johnny Aiello, Philadelphia, Pa. (E). 

126 lbs.—Frankie Donato, Philadelphia, Pa. (E), 
decisioned Roy Lewis, Muncie, Ind. (W). 

135 Ibs.—Ray Robinson, New York (E), kayoed 
Bee. Ancona, Detroit, Mich. (W), 0:40 of third 
round. 

147 Ibs.—Savior Canadeo, Chicago (W), decisioned 
Al Tribuani, Philadelphia (E). 

160 Ibs.—Joe Maxin, Cleveland, Ohio (W), de- 
cisioned Bob Jacobs, Philadelphia (E). 

175 Ibs.—James Richie, St. Louis, Mo. (W), de- 
Cisioned Andy Sfrisi, Philadelphia, Pa. (E). 
,. Heavyweight—Cornelius Young, Chicago (W), 
decisioned Ted Wint, Westchester County, N. Y.(E.) 
, (E) denotes Eastern team; (W) denotes Western 
eam. 

Eastern Golden Gloves Championships, 
York, March 6. 

112 Ibs.—Demetrio Carabella, News Welfare As- 


soc. 
_ 118 lbs.—Johnny Aielle, Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Chicago, New 


New 


Championships 


126 lbs.—Frankie Donato, Philadelphia Inquirer. 

135 lbs.—Ray Robinson, News Welfare Assoc. 

147 lbs.—Al Tribuani, Philadelphia Inquirer. 

160 Ibs.—Bob Jacobs, Philadelphia Inquirer. 

175 tbs.—Andy Sfrisi, Philadelphia ‘Inquirer. 

Heavyweight—Ted Wint, Westchester County 
Rec. Comm. 

International Golden Gloves Championships, 
Chicago, Ill., April 10. : 

112 lIbs.—Guido Nardecchia, Rome, Italy, de- 
feated Sam Stinson, Galesburg, Ill. 

118 Ibs.—Ulderico Sergo, Fiume, Italy, defeated 
Jimmy Joyce, Gary, Ind. 

126 Ibs.—Leon Haire, St. Louis, Mo., defeated 
Federico Cortonesi, Livorno, Italy. 

135 lbs.—Egisto Peire, Susegana, Italy, defeated 
Tony Ancona, Detroit, Mich. 


| 147 Ibs.—Savior Canandeo, Chicago, defeated Eric 


Agren, Stockholm, Sweden. 

160 Ibs.—Anthony Jones, Springfield, Ill., de- 
feated Karl Noren, Gotenburg, Sweden. 

175 Ibs.—James Richie, St. Louis, defeated Lajos 
Szigeti, Budapest, Hungary. 


Heavyweight—Olle Tandberg, Stockholm, Sweden, 
defeated Cornelius Young, Chicago. 


World Automobile Speed Records 


Source: Contest Board American Automobile Association 
UNLIMITED CLASS 


Start Dist Date Place Driver Car Time MPH 
k. 8-23-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 6.05 369.7 
i i m. | 8-23-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 9.76 68.9 
F 5k, {| 8-26-39 Bonneville John R, Cobb Railton Red Lion 34.235 326.7 
F 5m. | 8-26-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 59.57 302.2 
F 10k. 8-26-39 ‘Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 1:19.04 283.0 
F 10m. 26-3 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion '2:13.155 270.4 
S <*1m. |10-27-37 Reichautobahn |Rosemeyer Auto Union 25.96 eee ‘ 
S$ 100m. | 7-22-40 ‘Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 33:12-727 oe ne 
S$ 200m. | 7-22-40 ‘Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 1:05:41.987 182.649 
$ 500m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 2:49:16.365 177.229 
S 1000 m. | 7-22-40 Bonneville Jenkins-Bergere |Mormon Meteor 5:47:12.849|172.804 
s lhr. | .7-22-40 Bonneville Ab Jenkins Mormon Meteor 182.513 182.513 
S 24hr. -22-23-40 Bonneville Jenkins-Bergere {Mormon Meteor 3868.430 ee 
Ss 48h. 9-21-23-36 Bonneville venkins-Stapp Mormon-Meteor 7134.08M /|148. 
INTERNATIONAL CLASS ‘‘A”’ RECORDS 
B evill John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 6:05 369.7 
EB : os $35.39 Bounnyills John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 9.76 Ae 
F 8m. | 826-39 Bounevitls, youn BR Cobe  ealcon Hovtion, ote aged 
vill 0. . Co A 5 
FE 1 x $o0-39 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 1:19.04 Bei 
F 10m. | 8-26-3 Bonneville John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion 213.155 the. 
s 1k. Sil- 4-33 Brooklands Cobb Napier-Railton 25.270 isn 
S 1m. J10-31-33 Brooklands _|Cobb Napier-Railton 35.115 , 
WINNERS IN INDIANAPOLIS CLASSIC (Distance 500 Miles) 
Year Driver Time | MPH. |= Driver a Time | MPH ' 
“3919.1 a, 40:42.87| 88.06 |11931.|Louis Schneider.......... 5:10:27.54| 96.629 
#830 [Monro Chexrot2°°°<-/3 38 | 8 3¢ [sea ptegrios wpe ooo AS a tae gg 
1832: [Murphy Sect Moi |9; 9070] 34-43 [see [aie Come 4808 tgs ee 
1923.j/H. C. 8, Special, Milton... .|5:29:50. E E 3 Foti ateses apes aalage eed 
esenberg er.|5:05:23.51| 98.23 ||1936.|Special, Louis Meyer..... 335: ; 
138. Pussenb'g.DeP'o & Batten, Tanaris td as 1937. |Shaw Fe sea Sne..Me Reus £ben7anseeD 
Here Busse ons nies Souders cee eer Pare At een ke eH 4:15:58.40]117.200 
1939. Sim met Ray Mever-- +7 :12:07:95.49| 97.585||1939.|Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw|4:20 :47.39 115.035 
4930 .| Miller. Billy Arnold....... +58:39.72}100.448|/1940./ Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw 4:22:31.17|114. 
Sen, Engineering Special. 
The = record is 130.757 m.p.h. by Jimmy Snyder, driving a Thorne 
The Bera fer fot wiles set in 1938 is held by Floyd Roberts at 117.2 m.p.h. 
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Archery Championships of 1940 and Records 


1940 CHAMPIONS 


Man Champion—Russ Hoogerhyde, Northbrook, Ill.; Single York Round, 134-778; Double York Round, 
260-1534; Single American Round, 90-726; Double American Round, 180-1428. 
Woman Champion—Miss Ann Weber, Bloomfield, N. J-: 


Single National Round, 171-513; Double 


National Round, 143-979; Single Columbia Round, 72-582; Double Columbia Round, 144-1148. 
Junior Boy Champion—Fred Folberth, Cleveland, O.: Single Junior American Round, 89-651; Double 


Junior American Round, 178-1302. 


Junior Girl Champion—Mary C. Thompson, Phoenix, Ariz.: 


Columbia Round, 144-1006. 


Single Columbia Round, 72-516; Double 


Men’s Regular Style Flight Shoot Champion—Curtis L. Hill, Dayton, O. Distance: 481.2 yards. 


Men’s Free Style Flight Shoot Champion—Curtis L. Hill, Dayton, O. | 
Women’s Regular Style Flight Shoot Champion—Miss Glendolene Vinyard, Canby, Ore. 


394.1 yards. 


Women’s Free Style Flight Shoot Champion—Miss Glendolene Vinyard, Canby, Ore. 
ALL-TIME RECORDS AND RECORD HOLDERS: 


419.5 yards. 


Distance: 499 yards. __ 
Distance: 


Distance: 


Single York Round—134-826. Pat Chambers, Portland, Ore. (1939). 


Double York Round—262-1614. 

Single American Round—90-726. 
Double American Round—180-1428. 
Single National Round—71-513. 

Double National Round—143-979. 
Single Columbia Round—72-582. 
Double Columbia Round—144-1148. 
Single American Round for Women—90-666. 
Double American Round for Women—180-1302. 
Single Junior American Round—£0-698. 
Double Junior American Round—180-1370. 

Single Columbia Round for Juniors—72-516. 
Double Columbia Round for Juniors—144-1006. 
Single Junior Columbia Round—72-546. 
Double Junior Columbia Round—144-1082. 


Regular Style Flight Shoot—(Men) 517 yards, 1 foot. 
Free Style Flight Shoot—(Men) 614 yards, 6 inches. 
Miss Glendolene Vinyard, Canby, Ore. 


Flight Shoot for Women—394.1 yards. 


Free Style Women’s Flight Shoot—455 yards, 8 inches. 


Pat Chambers, Portland, Ore. (1938 
Russ Hoogerhyde, Northbrook, Ill. 
Russ Hoogerhyde, Northbrook, Til. (1940). 
Miss Ann Weber, Bloomfield, N. J._(19 
Miss Ann Weber, Bloomfield, N. 
Miss Ann Weber, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Miss Ann Weber, Bloomfield, N. 940). 
Miss Ann Weber, Bloomfield, N. J. (1940). 
Miss Ann Weber, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Sonny Johns, Tacoma, Wash. (1938). 
Sonny Johns, Tacoma, Wash. 
Mary C. Thompson, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Mary C. Thompson, Phoenix, Ariz. (1940). 
Myrta Longley, San Jose, Cal. (1938). 
Myrta Longley, San Jose, Cal. 


). 
(1940). 


J. (1940) 
(1940). 


(1938). 
(1940). 


: (1938). 

Curtis L. Hill, Dayton, O. (1939). 

Curtis L. Hill, Dayton, O. (1936). 

i Ore. (1940): 

Miss Glendolene Vinyard, Canby, Ore. (1939)... 


EASTERN ARCHERY ASSOCIATION : 
York Round Champion, E. Harold Potts, Moorestown, N. J.—Single York Round, 123-645; Double York 


Round, 244-1274. 


American Round Champion, Carl J. Weese, Newark, N. J—Single American Round, 90-688; Double 


American Round, 180-1372 


National Round Champion, Miss Ann Weber, Bloomfield, N. J.—Single National Round, 172-502; 


Double National Round, 143-965. 


Columbia Round Champion, Miss Ann Weber, Bloomfield, N. J.—Single Columbia Round, 172-578; 


Double Columbia Round, 144-1130. 


CHICAGO PARK DISTRICT CHAMPION ARCHERS 


Senior Men—Russ Hoogerhyde, Lincoln Park. 

Senior Women—Mildred Miller, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Intermediate Boys—Bob Anderson, Chicago Arch- 
erev a> * 

Intermediate Girls—Mary Musser, Peoria, Ill. 

Junior Boys—R. Stolpe, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Junior Girls—Maryellen Bramlet, Peoria, Ill. 


. Santor Boys (novice)—John Dangelo, Hawtree 


ee Girls (novice)—Jacqueline Maren, West- 


on’ 
Senior Men (novice)—William Brady, Gage Par 
Senior Women (novice)—Sylvia Levy, Riis Park, 


Amateur Wrestling in 1940 


NATIONAL A. A. U. CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Ames, Iowa, April 5-6) 

112 Ibs.—C. Leeman, Osage, Iowa. 118 Ibs.—C. 
Fredericks, Purdue Univ. 123 lbs.—D. E, Hanson, 
Minneapolis. 134 Ibs.—C. Cheney, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
145 \lbs.—E. Viskocil, Osage, Iowa. 158 lbs.—E. 
Blake, Baltimore. 174 lbs.—H. Wittenberg, New 


York. 191 lbs.—E. H. Valorz, Chicago. Heavy- 
weight—W. Nead, Iowa City, Iowa. Team—West 
Side Y. M. C. A., New York, N. Y. 
EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Syracuse, N. Y., March 8-9) 
121 lbs.—R. Harding, Princeton. 128 Ibs.—R. 
_Eberle, Princeton. 136 Ibs.—W. Levering, Penn- 


sylvania. 145 lbs.—G. Gerber, Yale. 
Masen, Lehigh. 


155 Ib: 


ite Mba’ Boheader’ Pobsen: 


Lehigh. 


175 Ibs.—E. Bortz, Penn State nlimited—G. 
Hooper, Syracuse. Team—Lehigh, xt pontae 4 


~ WESTERN CONFERENCE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
+9 (Lafayette, Ind., March 8-9) 
Ibs.—Sefton, Indiana. 128 — 
Minnesota. 136 Ibs.—Wilson, Indians’ 143 he 
Montanaro, Ohio State. 155 Ibs.—Danner. Michi- 
gan. 165 Ibs.—McDaniel, Indiana. 175 Ibs.—Nichols, 


Michigan. Heavyweisht—. i 
es eer <— Sha Jordan, Michigan. Team 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIPS 
nt he eee Ill, March 29-30) 
.-—Antonacci, Indiana. 128 — 
es 136 lbs.—Whitehurst, okisnone: Ve 
M, 145 Ibs.—Masem, Lehigh. 155 Ibs.—Logan, Ok- 
aS om A. and M. 165 lbs.—Grenard, Colorado 
ate. 175 lbs.—Nichols, Michigan. Heavyweight— 
Downes, Ohio State. Team—Oklahoma A. and M. 


Bobsledding in 1940 


, National A, A. U., Junior Team Championshi 
Lake Placid, N. Y., February 3, won by T. ine ae 
and P. Duprey. Time 5:07.02 for four heats. 


Four-man Championships, Lake Placid, N. Y., 
February 7, won by Republican Miners (W. Linney, 
J. aad J. Brach, A. Clain). Time, four heats, 


Senior Four Championship, Lake Placid, Ney 
Beery =) xo r ae heed (Miss K. Dewey, 
‘ n, P. Martin i 4 
heats, 4:30.71. : eis pa es 


International Two-man Championshi L 
Placid, N. Y., February 17, won By saraune ire 


$53.880U J. Bickford). Time,* four heats, 


Four-man Team Championshi: L: 
N. Y., won by Republican Miners iin ee ig 


ris ee Stacavitch, A. Clain). Time, four heats, 


North American Championships, four- 
Seeing eet a a ae 
Clain). Time, four heats, ioe Stacayentes 


Two-man Championshi: 
February 25, won 3 Saraean 


P. Duprey). Time, four heats, 4:54.95. 


PY re 


Lake Placid, N. Y., 
Lake (T..Latour and 


ox itie  Bll pe at ee _ yar. ‘ , : ' : Gh dal pag 


t i a a EN, 


Fencing Championships for 1940 


Source: American Fencers League of America 


‘ NATIONAL RANKINGS 
Foil Sabre . Epee Women’s Foil 
1. Dernell Every Norman Armitage Fred Siebert Miss Helena Mroczkowska 
2. Warren Dow *Jose de Capriles Alfred Skrobisch Miss Mildred Stewart 
‘ 3. Jose de Capriles John R. Huffman Loyal Tingley Mrs, Marion Vince 
4. Norman Lewis Miguel A. de Capriles | Jose de Capriles Mrs. Jarmila Vokral 
5. John R. Huffman Ralph Marson Robert Driscoll Miss Barbara Cochrane 
6. Edward Carfagno Diaz Cetrulo Leo Nunes Miss Madeline Dalton 
7. Silvio Giolito Peter Bruder Comdr. L. Doughty Miss Maria Cerra 
8. Lt. Richard Steere Nickolas Muray Pieter Mijer , Mrs. Lisel Oppenheim 
9. Nathaniel Lubell Ervin S. Acel Lt. G. M. Heiss Miss Carol King 
10. Hugh Alessandroni Edward Carfagno Miguel A. de Capriles Mrs. Dolly Funke 
= : NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Foil—Dernell Every, New York Athletic Club. Capriles, Norman Lewis, Salle Santelli. 
Epee—Fred Siebert, Lake Shore Athletic Club. Sabre Team—Dr, Ervin S. Acel, Dr. John R. 


Sabre—Dr. Norman C. Armitage, Fencers Club. | Huffman, Ralph E. Marson, Prof. Nickolas Muray, 
Three-Weapon—Dr. John R. Hupfiman, New | New York Athletic Club. 


York Athletic Club. Three-Weapon Team—Warren A. Dow, Dr. John 
Women’s Foil—Miss Helena Mroczkowska, Hof- | R. Huffman, Leo G. Nunes, New York Athletic 
stra College. : Club. 
Foil Team—Albert Axelrod, Jose R. de Capriles, Women's Foil Team—Miss Barbara Cochrane, 


Diaz Cetruio, Norman Lewis, Salle Santelli Miss Dorothy Grimmelman, Miss Mildred Stewart, 
Epee Team—Jose R. de Capriles, Miguel A. de! Salle Santelli. } 


INTER-DIVISIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
. All-Eastern 
Outdoor Sabre—Dr. NormanC. Armitage, Fencers | well Garret, Sidney Kaplan, Nathaniel Lubell, 
Club. Sall d’Armes Vince. 
Intermediate Foil—Maxwell Garret, Salle d’Armes Intermediate Epee Term — Marcel Bramerel, 
ince. Franz Ohlson, Wilfred Ritayik, Saltus Fencing 
Intermediate Epee—Ralph E. Marson, New York | Club. 
~ Athletic Club. Intermediate Sabre Team—Cadet Davidson Dal- 


a Intermediate Sabre—Dr. James H. Flynn, Salle | ziel, Cadet Alan Rorick, Cadet Alan Strock, West 
Santelli. Point Fencers Club. 
Women’s Intermediate Foil—Miss Helena Mrocz- Women’s Intermediate Foil—Miss Grace Acel, 
kowska, Hofstra College. Mrs. Dorothy de Capriles, Miss Barbara Cochrane, 
Intermediate Foil Team—Peter W. Bruder, Max- Salle Santelli. 
; 2 Mid-West | 
Foil—Byron Krieger, Michigan Division. | Sabre—Lon Hocker, St. Louis Division. 


Epee—Loyal Tingley, Illinois Division. Women’s Foil—Miss Carol King, Illinois Division, 


Pacific Coast 


Foil—Alfred R. Snyder, Olympic Club (S. F.) Epee Team—Edward Carfagno, Andrew Boyd, 

Epee—John L. Thompson, Olympic Club. Fred Linkmeyer, Los Angeles Athletic Club. 

Sabre—Edward Carfagno, Los Angeles Athletic Sabre Team—Edward Carfagno, Howard Davis, 
Club. Herman Hersum, Los Angeles Athletic Club. 
.~Women’s Foil—Miss Maxine McMasters, The} Women’s Foil Team—Miss Muriel Calkins, Miss 
Cavaliers (L. A.). Virginia Nelson, Miss Cornelia Sanger, Los Angeles 


Foil Team—Ferard Leicester, Harry Mortimer, | Athletic Club. 
Alfred R. Snyder, Olympic Club. } 


COLLEGE FENCING CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1940 
National Intercollegiate Championships, New Team Scores, Chicago 16; Northwestern 15; 
York, March 29-30. ‘Ohio State 12; Illinois 10; Wisconsin 4. ; 
43 Foil—Silvio_Giolito, N. Y. U.; Saber—Frank East vs. West Intercollegiate Meet, Columbus, O., 
cliarfstein, N. Y. U:; Epee—Arthur Tauber, N. Y. March 25. 
Tee anon N., viy.v) Bpee—Princeton; | Foils—Seton Hall College (E) 7, Chicago 2; Sabre 
pe ee : —Seton Hall College (E) 7, Mlinois 2; Three- 
mete oAgomference Championships, Chicago, | Weipon—Seton Hall College (E) 5, Hlinois 4; 
Foils—Chaikin, Ohio State; Epee—Naylor, North- | Epee—Seton Hall College (E) 432, Northwestern 
__-western; Sabe: ustafson, Chicago. 4t5. 


( : ‘ : 
i James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 
a ; Year Name Sport | Points || Year Name Sport | Points 
eT Oe ee, ee 
~  4930..|Bobby Jones, jr........ Golf...... 1625 ||1935..|W. L. Little, Jr........ Golf...... 694 
: 193k. 3 Boca oatinges.. ‘+l rack 2722] 423. ||1936.:|Glenn Morris......5.7: Track....| 1106 
)) 1932. /|5. A. Bauseh........-.- ITrack....| 687 ||1937..|J. D. Budge.....-..... Tennis..-) 1398 

‘1933. .|Glenn Cunningham. .... Track....| 611 ||1938.:|DonLash............. Track...) 59, 
4934. °|W. R. Bonthron...... Track. ...| 1072 |11939..|J. W. Burk. ......0...- Rowing..| 10 

i rial Trophy is | advance the cause of sportsmanship.” TheA.A.U. | 

E; Pes nally fone cahicte aE *“*by his pee | polls sports leaders throughout the country in its — 


i i No. 1, sportsman of the year. 
y mce, example and influence as an amateur search for the ; 
5 one a man, has done the most during the year to | 


Madison Square Garden 
, Source: An Official of Madison Square Garden 


- 5 Eighth Avenue be- The last attraction in the old Garden was the 

é Dail Beton See, Mew wosk City, = ba 's Fite awe ent, gi eed an cs 
seating capacity ranging from 16,000 to 18,500, de- | structure was } eee 

‘pen whether | New York Life Insurance Company bu g. e 

:. ro meee ine a ne etree cen cost | old Garden cost approximately $3,000,000 and oc- 


a approximately $5,500,000 including building and cupied the block bounded by 25th and 26th streets — 
lan 


I e 1925) had | and Madison and Fourth avenues. It was opened 
re: Oe Tune race as Be aetton. > nas June 16, 1890) with Edouard Strauss, composer of 
a she followed by the formal opening (Dec. 15, | dance music and conductor, of Vienna, ard a ballet 
.  Yop5) “also the opening of the hockey season, with | under the direction of Leon Espinosa, St. Gone 

‘R as ‘ame between Les Canadiens and New York with | statue of Diana, which topped the old building, 
4 ete than 17,000 spectators present. is stored in the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
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924 Sporting Events—Prap 


hie Shoalae ‘Chanipionshige 
GRAND AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Vandalia, O., Aug. 19-23. 
W. Va., 23 yds., 98 x Team Championship—West defeated East: 
neon Charleston, z Team, 11,173; Hast Team, 11,161. 
Champion of Champions—Sam H. Sharman, Salt | . «Sass AA—H. G. shay Excelsior, Minn 
i Lake City, Utah, 99 x 100. 
ae Husband and Wife—Mr. and Mrs. Van N. 
“4 Marker, Evanston, Ill., 189 x 200. 
_. Father and Son—Dr. and Ned Lilly, Stanton, 
a ‘Mich., 193 x 200. 
: Junior—John Snow Martin, Providence, 
99 x 100, 17 years. 
Sub-Junior—E. ©. Colosky, 13 years, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., 88 x 100. 
Veteran—John B. Fontaine, 72 years, Philadel- 
5 phia, Pa,, 98 x 100. 
North American Clay Target Championship of 
Peo Hotest W. MeNeir, Houston, Texas, 200 x 


Class B—Eddie Alias, Shreveport, 

Class C—T. J. Webb, Towanda, 

Class D—L. C. Jepson, Dwight, Ill., ness 

Professional—Fred Tomlin, Glassboro, Nava 
196 x 200. 

State Team—Indiana five-man team, 981 x 1000. 
Grand American Preliminary—Roy W. ile: 
Grove City, Minn., 100 x 100, 20 yds. 

; National, Rouble L. Hawkins, Ft. Wayne, 

n 

ere ad Doubles—Fred Tomlin, Glassboro, 
x E } 

Grand American Handicap eee: )—Glenn = 

Oswald, Columbus, Ohio, 97 x 100. 

North American Clay Target amon of Grand American Handicap (Women)—Lela Hall, ; 
America—Lela Hall, Strasburg, Mo., 97 x 1 Strasburg, Mo., 95 x 100. ¢ 


a ‘4 4 .AMERICAN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS f 
: Travers Island, N. Y., May 3, 4, 5 wig : Pa 
High Over ee ALD. F. Beck, Havre de Grace, | Singles (Class B)—J. R. Kretschman, _Ham-— 


i) 


Ky., 


Md., 197 x 2 ilton, Ont., C@h., 197 x 500. é 
4 Singles gegen AA)—S. M. Crothers, Chestnut Doubles—Walter Beaver, Conshohocken, Pa., 92 . 

Peas 019 x , 
> Singles oiese ee, G. Cole, Hamilton, Ont., ita esto J. Cushman, New York, N. Y., 
; Can., 195 x 200 6 x 100, 19 yds. < J 
; rt 

Sa eae Cle ME ae re Se hae 

; National Skeet Winners, 1940 ie oe 

es = _ Sixth annual championships, Syracuse, N. ¥., Aug. 6-10, 1940 


Tis, MEN ‘ : 
as Allgauge—Dick Shaughnessy, Dedham, Mass., 249 x 250. ie "7 
_ Five-Man Team—Texas State Team, Texas, 1228 x 1250. ‘ a 
- Two-Man Team—Dudley Shallcross,’ Dick Shaughnessy, 495 x 500. * ood 


Father and Son—H. Lutcher Brown, F. Lutcher Brown, San Antonio, a OKA, 492 x 500. ¥ eer 4 
Twenty-Gauge—Bobby Parker, Tulsa, Okla., 100 x 100: : ete 
_ Smallgauge—Dick Shaughnessy, Dedham, Mass., 99 x 100. > 4 


‘Sub-Smaligauge—Felix S. Hawkins, Dallas, Texas, 98 x 100. Lot 
: High-Over-All—Felix S. Hawkins, Dallas, Texas, 544 x 550. , 2 
_ Junior—O, L. Baldridge, Jr., Terre Haute, Ind.; 97 x rn 
_ Sub- Junior—William E. Handy, Fairfield, Conn., 90 x 

4 Family Twenty-Gauge—Gifford C. Parker, Bobby Paka Pulse, Okla., 
ee -? Veterans—E. R. Dooley, Binghamton, N. Y., 239 x 250. 


198 x 200. 


Rigas Petvicis Laursen, Akron, O., 
a. Twenty-Gauge—Patricia Laursen, ‘Akron, 
ads ‘Smallgauge—Mrs. M. L. Smythe, Aurora, 
_Sub-Smallgauge—Patricia Laursen, ‘Akron, 


O., 87 x 100. " 
mp st HONE) eanaml Laursen, Akron, O., j 


524 x 560. 


Rifle ye Pistol Team Championships of 1940 


rah 
__N. R. A, .30 Caliber Rifle Individual Champion- 
ship. (Wright Memorial Trophy, 
events are fired over a four-day period to decide 
_ this championship.) Roscoe R. Grider, Sgt. U. S. 
Cavalry, score 581 x 600. 

National Military Rifle Individual Champion- 
(U. S. Service Rifle, the ‘“‘Daniel Boone”’ 
hy_to the winner.) William J. Coffman, 


Uwational Military Rifle Team Championship. 
S. Marine Corps, score 2833 x 3000. 

, President's Match. (Slow fire service rifle indi- 
bly cakes championship. The 100 competitors turn-. 
. in the highest score in this event receive 
assards designating them as ‘‘The ara te 
wW Thaddeus A. Ferenc. Cpl. S. In- 
a score 146 x 150. 

Match. 


a ational: Collegiate Rifle Team Championship. 
(Small bore.) State University of 3 
eae score 1403 x 1500. “4 ie ae 


six separate | ship. 


| junior or high school clubs.) Munhall, © 


“x 1500 


National Collegiate eet: Rifle Ch 
(Smal bore.) D. R. Smith, Lehigh Ur 
sity, score 286 x 300. 


bee set me 
ou Ballew, Mannigton, W. Va., score 

National Junior Rifle Team #6 300 
(Small bore, a series of ten postal mai 


vania, High School Rifle Team, score 
N. R. A. All-Caliber Pistol Oot 
on three different types of handguns, using 
oe betas Geli aoe rapid fire.) aes Vv 
» Detro sco 
Hegig iy ic. olice mat 201 


spxational Military Pistol Individual Cham} 


45 caliber.) Joseph P. Corr, P p 
Pa., P edits Department, Senta 277 x 30 ila tp 
National Military Pistol Team Cham: io 
ated States Infantry Pistol Team, scouee 
Dewar Trophy International Rifl : 
(The 1940 match marked the thinty-aiwe meee 
sary of the introduction of the Dewar 
tional) Small Bore Team Match between 
teams representing the English-speaking cc co 20-3 S 
Een ars a Oey eae Tange and 
ange! cable. : 
wes iene 800 i hood ee eo 
nternationa 1 Team 5 
Great Britain, Dominion of on a 2 
Cuba, Mexico’and the United States. 
sists of ten shooters.) Mexico, 1769: 
1740; Cuba, 1713; Canada, 1604,” 


eae ane eae: - 
ae 
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3 THE TURF c 


means the winner’s share of the purse. A mile is 


Time is expressed in minutes and seconds. Dollars cgi tae epee Sse A poole is one-eighth A 
a e, or eet, or yards; + sign = 70 yards, 


i; Belmont Park 

% FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Year Winner, weight Time [Dollars || Year Winner, weight Time (Dollars 
1888. .| Proctor Knott (112)....... 1.15 1-5] 40,900 ||1916. .|Campfire (125). . 1.13 4-5] 17,34 

| USO tOhaoe (109)... ces ccc ee 1.16 4-5) 54,500 //1917..|Papp ce apenas 1.12 15'800 
1890. .|Potomac (115)............ -141-5| 67,675 ||1918. .|} Dunboyne (127)........ 1.12 4-5| 23,360 
1891. .|His Highness (130) -15 1-5) 61,675 |/1919. .|Man o” War (127)....... 1.11 3-5) 26,650 
1892. .|Morello (118)... ... +12 1-5) 40,450 |/1920. .|Step Lightly (116)....° °°: 1.12 1-5! 35,870 

. 1893. .}Domino (130)...... -12 4-5) 48,855 ||1921. .| Bunting (117) 1.11 2-5 ig 
1894. .|The Butterflies (112) -1l 48,710 ||1922. .|Sally’s Alley (1 1.11 47,550 

1895. .|Requital -11 2-5} 53,190 ||1923..|St. James (130 . {1.10 2-5] 64,810 

1896. .|Ogden (115)... .. .10 43,790 ||1924.. . {1.10 4-5) 65,730 
1897. .|L’ Alouette (115)... -1l 34,290 |/1925. . . {1.23 58,480 

; 1898. .|Martimas (118)........... -12 2-5} 36,610 |/1926. . . {1.22 65,980 
1899. .|Chacornac (114) > 1.10 2-5} 30,630 ||1927.. .|1.25 4-5} 91,790 
1900. .|Ballyhoo Bey (112)....... 1.10 33,580 ||1928. . . {1.19 97,990 
S901 S 5) Yankee (119)... 50.00 55.5. 1.09 1-5) 36,850 |/1929. . 1.19 3-5] 105,730 
1902. .jSavable (119)... 2.2.2.2... 114 44.500 |/1930. . 1.20 3-5} 99,60 
1903. .|Hamburg Belle (114)...... 1.13 36,600 ||1931..|Top Flight (127) 1.21 94,780 

Oe COC ae en 1.11-4-5} 40,830 |}1932.. 1.24 2-5 8,690 
1905. .|Ormondale (117)... . .|1.11 4-5} 32,960 |/1933. ./Singing 1.21 81,700 

‘ 1906. .|Electioneer (117). 1.13 3-5) 36,880 |/1934. . . {1.17 3-5) 77,510 
1907. .|Colin (125)... . 1.11 1-5| 26,640 ||1935. ./Tintagel (122), . . {1.17 2-5) 67,620 
1908. .| Maskette (118). 1.11 1-5) 26,110/}1936 . 1.16 2-5! 56,790 
1909. .|Sweep (126).... 1.11 4-5) 24,100 ||1937 , {1.15 1-5 8 
1910. .| Novelty (127)......... . {1.12 1-5) 25,360 |/1938 . {1,16 4-5] 57,045 
a913.-| Pennant (119)... ce 1.15 15,060 ||1939 h 1.16 4-5| 57,710 
1914. .|Trojan (117). ....2.....-.. 1.16 4-5} 16,010 ||1940. .|Our Boots (119) 1.15 3-5| 67,000 
1915. .}Thunderer (122).......... 1.11 4-5!) 16,590 


The race was not run in 1911, i912 and 1914. 


LAWRENCE REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


The distance to 1902 was 6 furlongs, from 1892 to | from 1925 to 1934, 7 furlongs, and since 1934, 644 
1903, 534 furlongs; from 1903 to 1925, 6 furlongs; ! furlongs. The race was not run in 1911 and 1912. 


SUBURBAN (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Distance 10 furlongs) 


Year Winner, age, weight Time |Dollars|| Year 


Winner, age, weight Time |Dollars 


1884. .|Gen. Monroe (6) (124) ....|2.11 3-4) 4,945]/ 1913. .] Whisk Broom IT (6) (139)../2.00 3,000 
1885. .|Pontiac (4) (102)......... 2.09 1-2) 5,855 // 1915. .|Stromboli (4) (122)....... 2.05 2-5} ° 3,925 
1886. .|Troubadour (4) (115)...... 2.121-4| 5,697]/ 1916. .| Fr ( 05 3,450 
1887. .)/Eurus (4) (102)........... 2.12 6,065 || 1917. . ,900 
1888. .|Blkwood (5) (119)........ 2.07 1-2] 6,812]/ 1918 51850 
1889... 2.09 4-5} 6,900 || 1919. 200 
1890... .|2.06 4-5) 6, 1920. 1350 
1891. .|Lo 2.07 9,900 || 1921 8,100 
1892. . 2.07 2-5} 17,750 || 1922 8,200 
130s: ei) lor | ts 439 
894../Ramapo (4) .|2. = é i 
1895. . TLassarone Py LETS) os o> 2.07 4-5) 4,730|| 1925 :11,300 
1896. .|Henry of Navarre (5) (129).|2.07 5,850 || 1926 13,150 
1897. .)Ben Brush (4) (123)....... 2.07 1-5} 5,850|| 1927 11,875 
es a) PO) (4). (119). 2. Ss. 2.08 1-5) 6,800|] 1928 13,675 
einen Co) (104)... >. = 2.08 2-5} 6,800 || 1929. 14,100 
< Mack (4) (125) -|2.06 ; 1930 11,850 
1901. .|Aleedo (4 ip aan ge 2.05 3-5} 7,800|/ 1931 11,200 
190: id Ficels (4) (124)... "|2.05 1-5] 7,800 || 1932 11,100 
Africander (3) (110). .|2.10 2-5} 16,490 || 1933 7,250 
1904. .|Hermis (5) (127) 2.05 16,800 || 1934 5,750 
1905. .|Beldame (4) (123 .|2.05 2-5] 16,800}| 1935 12,175 
Go Between (5) (116 .|2.05 1-5} 16,800|/ 1936 12,125 
1907 ealon (4) (113).......-.. 2.06 2-5} 16,800 || 1937 "950 
1908. .|Ballot (4) (127)......-.... 2.03 19,750 eee 
1909. .|Fitz Herbert (3) (105)... . .|2.03 2-5 850 || 1939. ‘ 
1910. .|Olambala (4) (115)........ }2.04 2-5] 4,800]/ 1940. . 19,850 


WITHERS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


0'Gallant Fox (1 Whichone (118)... 8 1.38 1-5] 26,150 
bat ocay Geand (126) 13 |2.411-5| 29°700||Jamestown (118) 8 |1.363-5| 27,300 
> 1932|Faireno (126) “**] 13 12/43 3-5] 24°985|| Boatswain 148) 8 |1.394-5| 21,600 
'*  4933|War Glory (123) - 7} 131|2:44 3-5] 21/400||The Darb (118 8 |1.39 20;550 
1934|Carry Over (116) 13 |2.44 18,110||Singing Wood (118 8 {1.374-5 .000 
935|Firethorn (119) 13 |2.421-5| 16,780|| Rosemont (118) 1.36 3-5] 11,250 
__1936{Granville (126) 13 |2.433-5] 19/550|| White Cockade (118). 8 |1.371-5] 18,200 
_4937|Unfailing (112)... “**! 13 |21441-5] 19,950)|Flying Scot (118) 1.37 4-5 15.00 
1938] Magic Hour (112) 13 [2.45 16,880||Menow (118)....- 8 1.37 2-5] 15, 
Meerioao Hash (119). .........-...... 13 |2.42 3-5| 18,750||Johnstown (118)...........] 8 [1.35 4-5) 15,7 
-- -4940|Fenelon (123)....-...--.- “| 13 |2'44 4-5| 18'070||Corydon (118).............| 8 11.37 1-5|_16,650 
" 1940|Fenelon (123).............! 13 '2.44 
METROPOLITAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) BELMONT STAKES (3 YR. OLD) a 
Ya.| Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time [Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
a ET: nnair: +8 |1.383-5] 7,525||Twenty Grand (126)....... 12 |2.29 3-5) 59,770 
SPeqeaitonvce (an. 8 [137 | 7425/|Ralreno, (125)... :1} 12 |2:324-8] 95,120 
1934 Ripoise 8 33 3 1.37 480||Peace Chance (i26 12 |2.29 1-5] 43,410 
Saxon (4 8 |1.381-5} 7/225||Omaha (126).... ‘| 12 2.30 3-5] 35,480 
8 |1.36 2-5] 6,650||Granville (126)... 12 |2.30 29/800 
8 |1.374-5| 6,675||War Admiral (196)...... 11] 12 [2.28 3-5] 38.020 
8 |1.38 8,450|| Pasteurized (126) ...0-..52. 12 |2.29 2-5| 34,530 
§ |1.371-5| 7,500||Johnstown (126)........... 12 |2.29 3-5| 37,020 
8 11.35 2-5| 10/400]|Bimelech (126)........... 12 ]2.29 3-5] 35.030 


Pepa 
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Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


eLg ign em eee Rema Ree OME 4 OS A 
Belmont Park 
JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 


COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, weight 


1930|Snowflake (121)............ 
1931/Tambour (121).. te 
1932|Top Flight (121) . rer 
1933|Hdelweiss (114)........... 
1934|Lady Reigh (111)......... 
1935/Black Helen (121)......... 
1936|High Fleet (111).....:.... 
1937|)Dawn Play (121).......... 
1938|Creole Maid (121).......,.. 
1939|War Plumage (116)........ 
1940|\Damaged Goods (121)..... 


_ 
oO 


lplestelenterlal tat 
yy et ry OP 
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ie 
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MATRON STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.} Time 
1930)Baba Kenny (115)......... 6 |1.12 
1931/Top Flight (127).. . i} 65 [AEE 3-5, 
1932| Barn Swallow (115). 6 {1.11 
1933 en Glee (EIB)... eee 6 |1.113-5 
1934|Nellie Flag (115).......... 6 |1,104-5 
1935|/Beanie M. Vigeubue aioe eels 6 |1.114-5 
1936) Wand (115)... oe eee eee 6 |i.11 
1937|Merry Lassie (123)........] 6 {1-11 
1938/Dinner Date (109)........ 1.13 2-5 
1939|}Miss Ferdinand (115)...,.. 6 /1.12 
1940| Misty Isle (119).......... 6 [1,10 2-5 


Fur.{ Time al 


12/550 


Winner, age, weight 


JUVENILE STAKES (2 ¥E. OLDS) 


Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 


16 |3.242-5| 10,300 
6 |3.23 2-5) 10,400 
3.25 2-5) 9,950 
3.25 1-5|* 6.400 
3.243-5| 7,700 
3.241-5 2D 
3.242-5) 6,750 
3.26 6,200 
3.24 4-5) 5,500 
3.23 7550 
|3.24 2-5| 6,700 


Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
24,650!|Equipoise ¢125)............ 5 |0.59 15,400 
23,750||Irene’s Bod (122).......... 5 |0.69 24,500 
19,850 Happy y Gal (114).......... 5 |0.57 12,800 

-800||B Super (1 1D) wewrals vere ra 5 |0.59 4-5 680 
0,550||Plat. Eye Rew Shite nis ate 5 |0.59 710 
11,900}|Mareriel (123)............ 5 |0.581-5|/ 7,255 
12,075) |Scintillator dis) CB eciek's 5 |1.00 4-5) 6,500 
10,900})/Perpetuate (111).......... 5 |0.574-5| 6,665 
,700}/Maeline (119)............-].-0% 0.57 3-5) 5,900 
14, 825;/Cockerel (119)............. 5 |0.574-5| 4,775 
15, 710|\High Breese n(116)s - oci 5 10.57 5,975 


BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. AND UP) 


GRAND NATL. STEEPLE (4 YR. AND UP) 


Ys.) Winner, age, weight |Fur.) Time |Doll’rs|). | Winner, weight. |Fur.| Time |Doil’rs 
; Winner, age, weight i Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1930!Ruler (6) (155)....-....00- 20 /4.44 12,050)|Arc Light (6) (159)........ 24 |5.40 28,350 
1931|Sidney (4) (140).........., 4.39 ,450|;}Green Cheese 4 ae Ef 24 |5.39 2-5) 28,250 
1932|Tourist II (7) (158) 4.43 3,730)| Tourist II (7) (158).. ..| 24 |5.49 8,200 
1933|Chenango 13 (163 4.43 2,120}|Best Play (4) 3s 24 |6.09 3-5]; 4,850 
1934|/Rock Lad (4) (143) 5.01 2,550||Battleship (7) (14 24 |6.064-5 900 
1935|Are Light (10) (154) 4.464-5| 2,675|}Snap Back (5) (137) 24 |5.47 6,050 
1936|/Bushranger (6) (165) 4.461-5) 2,700\|/Bushranger (6) (172).. 24 |5.47 5,750 
1937] Yemasee () fessy 4.40 3-5) 4;800/|Sailor yee a) (153). 24 |5.403-5| 9,200 
1938/Ossabaw (4) (153).......... 20 {4,54 4-5) 4,475||Anmibal (5) (156).....5..... 24 |6.03 8,100 
1939|Whad’on Chase 345 M1902 ot 20 |4.47 4,700 ||Whaddon aS re ede 24 |5.58 9,300 
1940|Mad Policy (6) (142)... 0 4.42 3-5! 6,625|iCottesmore (5) (160)....... 24 |5.51 2-5} 14,850 


CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. “BI Winner, weight Fur. 
19230'Mate (119)... ... 2-2 oe aces 1.21 4-5 
1931|Sweeping Light CPEG ie os asa 7 (1.204-5 
1932}Dynastic (119)..........- «| 7 11.204-5 
1933|Hadagal (116)........... -| 2 (1,17 2-5 
1934|Balladier (124)............ 7 11.16 3-5 
7935) Brevity (113)... 5.0... 288 634|1.17 2-5 
1936 eraueeed ae Ae ESOS 634)1,17 

1937|Menow ae bie cters 644/1.17 1-5 
1938 Porter’s Mite (319). 644/1.14 2-5 
1939|Andy K (124). 634/1.17 
1940 Monday Lunch (110) 8 /1:37 2-5 


JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, weight \Fur, 

1930 IM. Sponge aD 8 |1.372-5 
Tost ee a ots) 32.37 > 
1932) Larranaga (117)..... 8 {1.373-5 
1933 Golden \\ ey ree 8 1.38 3-5 
1934/Kievex (115).............. 8 |1.37 
1935}Good Harvest (107).......] 8 |1.361-5 
1936|Goldeneye (105).......... 8 {1.363-5 
PORPPGRUR (UE) aces cece cee ces 8 {1.381-5 
2OSS-Cravat (115).............. 8 1,36 2-5 
1939|Fasy Mon (110)........... 8 {1.35 4-5 
1940;Roman (121).............. 8 11.37 1-5 


Time |Doll’rs 


6,050! |Zelide (119)............... 434|0.52 2-5 
5,525||Polonaise ee EC eke «3X 5 434 10.53 e300 
4,025] |Glorify (119)......- 2.22222 41410.521-5] 6,150 
2,170|| Blue for Boys (lis) (Ae 43¢10.524-5| 3/460 
3'520||Motto (1 19) Beak «ie aes 41410.522-5| 4/375 
4'87 Delt (14) ° Ste 4310.54 4-5| 5/575 
4,200||Apogee (111)..2222222222! 45 0.51 4-5) 4/850 
4,225||Catalysis (116)........... 434/0.551-5| 5,075 
4/650||Sweet Patrice (116): .... 227° 4340.53 4, 
5,875||Perida, (116)............... rie, 52 4,250 
,675{]Maemante (116).........., 414/0.51 2-5] 5/325 - 


Time |Doll'rs 


| Winner, age, weight 


FASHION STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur. 


TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 ¥R. AND UP) 


Time |Doll’rs 


Fur.| Time { DolPrs 


Balko (5) (uiD., -| 6 {1.11 2-5 
Caruso 0 (4 G tla 4-5 $350 
Okapi }6 1014125 ye58 
Identify (4) (108) : 18 Lil ges] 3388 
Singing Wood @) 120). 6 |1.104-5 3872 
Preeminent { . Rees 6 /|1.111-5| 3'625 
Deliberator (5) (iad AeA? T 1,11 7350 
Entracte (3) (103)......... 1.11 5.500 
Eight Thirty (4) (i2i. 6 11.09 4-51 6/100 


Empire City “ik 


EMPIRE CITY HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 


EMPIRE CITY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 


Xr Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 

7930 uestionnaire ee Ssphararete 10 12.05 4-5) 6,650!/Frisius (4) (107) ........ , 

Le apaetgttio | BRES) CSIs rs tiie 1 ae | a 

1933 Balos mer ; 10 |2:09 2-5) 1,980 ty 10 {208° 380 

Aga Not Fun 7 = lesen tat ae 
MURTY, eces tele, (9 1.52 3-5|. 7) 

MOAT COMOE TUN) o)2iagi ac o's beveotete oh [lng a's [Ina eects 4. wee 

TE anion i pes on TERE ao naes ae 
DL UPIN systela vinvn's e)e arsibeo Ni euigt Wun taietear fsck km vely Night (3) (11 z Y 

PPR OL ERIN st psaS!hi'o'm e's Dive cletwil's «na Vie te Westies mele Fenelon re 125) ea sa : : 8900 d 


ee eS ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


HOPEFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


SS NESE eee eae Ginn 
Saratoga 


TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 ¥R. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.) Time |Dollars 
1930| Epitnet (117) 63411.173-5| 55,0001 Ji 
EDIENEG MELT). See ee en esie es a {1. - & m Dandy (120).......... 10 |2.08 
aS i CRM h ) SOs 6 0 yp PE eee 6 3¢/1.20 2-5] 45,950! |Twenty Grand (126)....... 10 |2.043-5 34000 
3803 Taavaman ( EMBO Ps owes. st 614}1.19 2-5) 41,400||/War Hero (115)....... 10 |2.05 4-5] 23515 
| MEARE CEREUS bo. 5 ccs. one 644 |1.19 33,550||Inlander (126) .......22212} 10 [2.08 21:050 
1934; Psychic Bid Sg A evi 644 /1.18 4-5) 24,250] Observant (112 10 |2.05 3-5] 14,850 
| 35) Red SEA as 6 $4/1.19 4-5] 38,400) |Gold Foam (112). 20... 121! 104 3-5] 14.675" 
1936|Macdie (122 he eee 10 2.04 3-5] 14.675 
: 1937|Sky Larking (119). 1112) .! bi 130 4s ST ob Ree i eee 19 (3:04 4-8 ALE RRD 
ena SB cal See Pine | A A eae 
7Qin. ‘al a) 1 PAE) vole Wh creek - 
‘ 1940| Whirlaway (122 64¢ 1.18 37,850}|Fenelon (122). . ‘ 10 508 2 : 1yaae 425 
7 + SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. OLDS) ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
, | r. | Winner, weight Fur.| Time Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
1930; Jamestown (122).......... 50: 5| 1 
: 1931|Top Blight (119)......2222. 8 tia 44.050 Bistue Gace 10 a oe aoe 
: 1932] Happ "Gal (119)... 02 6 |1.13 9,250)/T 5 0 |2.05 3-5) 14,200 
F 933|Wike Daughter (iid 16 hf Ea AO) 10 |2.06 3-5| 12.225 
tied Boxthony (122 3 ie 6 {1.123-5) 8,500||Barn Swallow (124) 10 |2.06 3-5} 11,525 
z ee wi ; oa 8 1.12 1-5 6,750 Hindu Qt Queen. (uu). py 10 |2.05 1050 
: 75 0 |2.05 1-5] 7,350 
Cold Stream (122) f...... 6 {1.13 3,750 10 : 
____1936|Forty Winks (122)...... 1" 1.13 4- : 
: Pees 21987 Pom kin (122)... : he ES 6 Las a'600 Sane Cie8) Chee at ead 10) 2 ea ees 
D ieaslerchteo (22). 2 6 |1.102-8| S000) Hendeut (128). 12222207 10 [3:09 b-3| S257 
¢ 1939 Bimelocn RASA a2 es os: 6 |1.10 4-5} 9.000//War Plumage (124)....21!2] 10 |2/05% | 10/100 
} 19401 Whirlaway (122)..........| 6 [111 1-5) 9,750|/Salaminia (111)............ 10 |2.04 4-5 145 
¢ U. S. HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) GR. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) 
: =| Winner, weight \Fur. | Time |Doilars Winner, weight Fur.) Time Dollars 
_-~ 1930! Jamestown (122). . 6 |1.113- 75 11 
b lostiaioriatr ais) 8 [tdi 4-s| 11'ss0)|Lucky Tom (i2ay, 6 ji e6) ae 
4 1932/Ladysman eee): 6 |1.123-5) 10,875||Ladysman (127).. 6 |1.11 10; 150 
4 ioat|Ballagier (117). FB FS ES es aa er eel oe 
Re cee cece | ELS S8e Denies (0. 8 eae 
4 , - 7 aedic Oy Reng 6 |1.141-5 950 
“] 937 [ad ae peep eee 6 /1.143-5| 7,700||Fighting Fox (115 6 |1.122- 
1938] El Chico Co So mses 6 /1.13 1-5) 10,300 No Competition Cte): i ioe 6 |1.12 is 10.700 
TodlAttention (22)... 22] 6 [nai acs! 11.0781 New World (Lif)... 2222, 6 init | 10080 
ee ee Ee - .075| New Wor ee eae 1A1 10,050 
F SPINWAY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 
2 Yr. Yr. | Winner, weight \Fur.| Time Dollars Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
A \ 
1930! Risque Oe A Sa 6 {1.163-5! 10,000!|Gallant Fox (3) (1174)....| 14 !2. 
a 1931\Top Flight (137) .00.002227: 8 1123-8] '8°400l Twenty Grand (3) Cis).22.| 14 x01 1-2 B30 
mieasy Day (11T).........<.. 6 |1.132-5} §,425||War Hero §) ird5) By Scie sk 14 |2.591-5| 7,825 
1933 Contessa (114) ....,./.... 6 }1.15 5,850)|Equipoise (5) (125)........ 14 |3.00 6,050 
1934, Vicaress \ 16)... eA Se 6 {1.12 4-5 4,450 Dark Secret (5) (126)...... 14 |2.591-5| 10,740 
1935\Forever Yours (121).......| 6 [1.124-5] 6,72a||Count Arthur (3) (116)..... 14 |2.582-5| 7,145 
1936|MacCloud (116).......... 6 |1.141-5| 6,450||Granville (3) (116)..... 14 |3.004-5| 6,520 
1937|Merry Lassie (119) ........ 6 |1.121-5| 7,975||Count Arthur ® (126) 14 |3.021-5| 6,425 
1938/Dinner Date (103)......... 6 /1.13 9/450|| War Admiral (4) (126). 14 |2.55 4-5] 6,600 
1939) What Now remo ete A 6 {1.13 1-5) 8,350)/Isolater (6) (126).. 14 |2.56 1-5 400 
1940 | Nasca (116) . 6 j|1.12 8,450||Isolater (7) (126).. 14 13.03 4,825 
Record of Man o’ War 
1919 AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 
Race. Dist. wt Fin Time Place Purse 
Pee cidisgie Ss bows oc oe oss 5% 115 1 59 Belmont $500 
eene Memorial..............---+-- 5 let 115 1 1:05 3-5 Belmont 200 
v OTHE SS a eee 5 it 120 1 1:06 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
UIT IE MRIS Sy © <9 bo bin’e'e ¥0.0,0/0 © o's z 1p : pe 3-5 pees aoe 
CERES CRS (sion Ano cjausciieve we : quedue 
pe ERO Glit as Pe Mars Sio.0 n> <5 aie vinls ae © 20 % 130 1 1:12 2-5 Saratoga 7,600 
Sanford Memorial........-......-++- $4 130 2 1:11 1-5 Saratoga 700 
MERMRIEMILE ES co s.5 vitls. aw nely ais 0a oss 4 130 1 1:12 Saratoga 7,600 
a is 2 ee ee ee ere % 130 i 1:13 Saratoga 24,600 
cone Se FST ae ee ee % 127 1 1:11 3-5 Belmont 2,665. 
Pie. Stig ee | $83,325 
& 1920, AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD aan? 
Loi Ts: Sa oe 1% 126 1 1:51 3-5 Pimlico $23,000 
ID ae eee 1 118 1 11:35 4-5 Belmont 4,825 
MECN G HE la wie ole loin wis conve g wien ved = 1% 126 1 2:14 1-5 Belmont 7,950 
RMNPOEERNIETE Cio huis niche Slese| oye,g eres ves 1 135 1 1:41 3-5 Jamaica 3,850 
PYRIEE GSES LG ws. ss eles i 6 ie } io re Pein pera 
Soa a0. DEBE Oe 256 3- aratoga 
PRP VERS 2 5 cic -i-.s 3 + +e 1% 129 1 2:01 4-5 Saratoga 9/275 
as eee ih] He] 4 | Hees | Bema aes 
ockey Clu : elmony | 
Poto ee 11-16] 138 1 1:44 4-5 Havre De Grace 6,800 
Kenilworth Park* 1% 120 a: 2:03 Kenilworth Park 80,000 ; 
. fi Gaal eee $166,140 


_ *Established record time. 

Man o’.War, 24 years old in 1941, lives in 
owner, Samuel D. Riddle, built for him 
it is estimated that Man o’ War has brough 


**Match race vee Sir Barton: . 
luxury at Faraway Farms, the stud farm which ae 
in the rolling meadow country, north of Lexington, 
t to his owner close to $1, 060,000 in prize mone 
Anes and sale of foals. Approximately 50,000 persons visit Man o’ War each year at Faraway 


| stud / 


Sporting Events—H orse Racing 


YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur. 


Yr. 


mosses 
nnsne ink 
SSSSESSSSS 


Lat) 


1939|/Gannet (119)... 
1940|Zacharias (119) 


Sssorcors 


THE WIDENER (3 YR. OLDS AND OVER) 


Time |Doll’rs 


928 

oe Ee 

Aqueduct 
DWYER STAKES (3 YR, OLDS) BROOKLYN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs| Winner, Age, Weight |Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1930|Gallant Fox (126)......... 2 {2.32 2-5} 11,500)|Sortie (5) (111).......:..-. 9 |1,494-5| 10,800 
1931|Twenty Grand (126)....... 12 |2.34 2-5| 11,500]|Questtonnaire (4) (127).....] 9 1.49 13,900 
1932|Faireno (124)............. 12 |2.312-5| 12,200||Blenheim (4) (109)....... 9 |1.51 9,300 
1933) War Glory (118).........- 12 |2.314-5) 4,250)|/Dark Secret (4) (115)...... 9 {1.511-5| 3,386 
1934] Rose Cross (116).......... 12 |2.32 4,090|| Discovery (3) (113)... .-| 9 |1.494-5} 2,925 
1935|Omaha (126) ...........6- 9 |1.491-5]} 9,200|| Discovery Gb i383 9 {1.48 1-5] 10,200 
1936|Mr. Bones (119).........-. 9 |1,494-5| . 8,500||Diseovery (5) (136). 9 {1.50 10,575 
MOS 7 SbTaNG: (116)... |. cee oe 9 |1,512-5) 10,750||Seabiscuit (4) (122). 9 {1.501-5} 18,025 
1938] The Chief (119)...... ""| 9 |1.48 2-5} 8,900||The Chief (3) (105) .. 9 |1.48 2-5} 18,450 
1939] Johnstown (126) .... _.| 9 11.48 2-5} 9,250]|Cravat (4) (126)... . 9 |1.48 1-5] 18,250 
1940] Your Chance (116) ........110 2.03 4-5| 9,650||Isolater (7) (119) .......... 10 |2.03 16,900 
GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 

BG ae Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll'rs Winner, weight Fur| Time |Doll’rs 
1930) Equipoise (130).......---. 5 |1.001-5| 14,450/|/Polydorus (115)........... 6 |1.14 12,300 
1931|Osculator (125)........0.5% 5 |1.001-2) 12,250|/Economic (115)........... 6 41.133-5)] 11,150 
1932|Puchero (110): ........... 5 41.00 8,900} Balios (115) 05 o's asieescier 6 {1.13 8,050 
1933|Slapdash (114)......-...- 5 |1.011-5] 3,610}|(Not run)..........-....--].--- 5 
1934) Dasher (117)....... 5 {1.002-5| 2,610//(Not run). 
1935|Snark (113)..... 5 |1.001-5]} 3,890 he Run) .. 
1986] Fairy Hill (113) 6 {1.123-5| 4,575||Airflame (117). 0.59 
1937|Maetall (115). . 6 {1.13 4,750||Perpetuate (119).......... 0.59 
1938} 1] Chico (119)... 6 |1,13 1-5] 3,900)|Maeline (119)............. 5 |0.59 4 
1939|Johanie J. (115) 6 {1.14 4-5] 3,450)|Gannet (117).............. 5 |0.58 3-5} 4,125 
19401 Omission (115) 6 1.13 4,275||Chicuelo (108)......1......1534 {1.05 4-5] 4,50 


Jamaica 
EXCELSIOR HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 
Winner, Age, Weight |Fur.| Time |Doll'rs 


5| 9,650||Minotaur (4) (10534).......| 834]1.45 4-5 
5 7850 Mokatam @ 38). 344 1.4 2989 
i om peius 28 34 |1.45 1- 
5] 21540 (Not run) Grad” aie ed pia on 
E atc 8g |i 46 24 
5| 3/220||King Saxon (3) (120): 836 |1.43 4-5 5430 
5} 3/825||King Saxon (5) (121)/. 12: 834|1.451-5| 5,400 
4'225||Thorson (5) (119)......... 814|1,434-5| 6,900 
3/400|| Caballero (6) (114)... 1.122 814|1'45 2-5] 6.650 
5} 3,300||"Thanksgiving (4) (125)... 836|1.44 1-5]. 6.950. - 
5| 3,275||The Chief (5) (112) ....... 814|1.44 1-5| 6,200 
Hialeah 


*FLAMINGO STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 


Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll’rs Winner, Age, Weight Fur.| Time |Dolil’rs 
$930) Litus (118)... ees oe 1.52 9,900 

1931)Lightning Bolt 1.51 4-5] 10,800 

1932|Evening (113) . 1.50 4-5 025 

1933|Charley O. (118 1.493-5| 10,475 

1934|Time Ciock (114) 1.49 1-5] 10,075) 

ieee. | 8 TE | 288 

Tevity (120)............ -48 1-5) 20,050||Mantagna (4) (109)........ 1 mt 

1937|Court Scandal (120)....... 9 |1.49 3-5] 20,900||Columbianna (4) (163) Se i0 3.01 <3 Be'oeg 
POSSITAWIID. co cc cece c eee vee 9 {1.50 4-5] 20,100}|War Admiral (4) (130)... 2. 10 |2.03 4-5] 49° 
1939|Technician (119)......... 9 |1.50 1-5) 20,000|| Bull Lea (4) (119)......... 19 |2.02 2-5] 46.450 
1940|Woof Woof (118)......... 9 {1.50 1-5] 22,450||Many Stings (5) (109)..... 10 |2.03 52.000 


*Run prior to 1937 as the Florida Derby. 


Winnings ($150,000 and Up) of Noted Running Horses 


(includes amounts won also in second and third place up to end of October, 1940) 


American American English 
Races} Win- Races] Win- i 

Horse Won} nings Horse Won} nings Horse wees a sit 
Seabiscuit........| 33 | $437,730||Jamestown...... “72 | $189,685 i qe0| sapoave 
Sun Beau. . 33 | 376,744||Sysonby... 14 184,438 Goan 16 ae yet 
Equipoise. . 29 | 338,610]| Misstep. . 21 182,815 ||Rock Sand 16 238/900 
Gallant Fo: 11 | 328,165)|Faireno, . 17 | 182,215||Bayardo 22 | 223,665 
Challedon. 18 | 322,860]|Coiin. . 15 | 181,610||Fairway. 12 | 217,660 
23 | 313,639||Reigh Count..-/| 12] 178/170||Bahram 9 | 2155430 

20 | 301,810||Princess Doreen.| 34 174,745 || Lember; 17 | 204;795 

12 275.900 Johnstown... 14 | 169,315 || Flying 9 | 203,200 

; onic esate : 8 sai fs 

40 | 272,070\/Morvien..-. <1. 12 | 165,909 Pretty Poly. 22 | Isscone 

23 2561526 Croat ee 33 187/978 nee Palatine. , aR 184,555 

18 253,425|/High Strung 7 | 156,390 Sumhie Beat ct it 139'208 

50 252,996 DIADAL <8 Stes 9 | 154,545 |/La Pleche.../.1:] 16 | 1787765 

20 | 249,465) [Ballot -+.{ 20] 154,545 |!Persimmon,”) 27” 7 | 174/203 

20 245,095 Golden Prince..:/| 28 | 154,000|/St. Frusquin...”: 10 | 168,530 

27 | 225.000 //Plucky Play... .-] 14 | 153,655|/Orme.... 002111 14 | 165,630 

14 | 213,820|/Pompoon .. 10 | 153,060|| Book Law...) 1.; 7 | 161,175 

19 | 213.420 Dr. Ereelan 25 152,335 || Colorado. . 9 3.54 

18 | 208,261||Gusto.. +. B | Terese | Stettast- 2) || ae 

on Se oF | *aesaeell oo ee OS iieliie ec eee va ieee 

Mad Hatter. |). ! 32 | 1941525 
eae 9 | 193,550 English Australian 

Sects 192,705 Phar Lap.......[ 37 | $332,250 | 


‘ 
’ 
>, 
‘ 


Ly 


ee ee | ee eee Oe RN 
ooo ks ” . J ; 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 929 
| # in 
; Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) 
. KENTUCKY DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 
Year Winner, weight Time | Dollars,; Year Winner, weight Time | Doll'rs 
2,850|/1908. .|Stone Street (117)........|2.151-5| 4,850 
2,950 || 1909. .| Wintergreen (117) soalote atte 2.08 1-5 “800 4 
f 3,300 |/1910..)/Donau (117)... . |2.06 2-5) 4,850 
4,050]/1911..|/Meridian (117) 2.05 »850 
3,550 || 1912. .|Worth (117).. 2.09 2-5 4,850 
3,800 || 1913. .|Donerail (117).. 2.04 4-5 5,475 
4,410 |/1914. .|Old Rosebud (114)... . |2.03 2-5 9,125 
4,560 |/1915..|Regret,(112)..............|2.05 2-5 11,450 
z 2.43 3,760 |/1916. .|George Smith (117). ......|2.04 750 
1884..|Buchanan (110).......... 2.40 1-4 3,990 || 1917. .j|Omar Khayyman (117)... .|2.043-5 16,600 
1885. .|Joe Cotton (110)......... 2.37 1-4 4,630 || 1918. .) Exterminator (114)........ 2.10 4-5} 14,700 
‘: a88G;..|Ben All (218)... 2.2.2.5... 2.361-2) 4,890|/1919..|Sir Barton (112%)........ 2.09 4-5| 20,825 
1887. .|Montrose (118). . . .|2.39 1-4 4,200 ||1920. .)Paul Jones (126).......... 2.09 30,375 
1888. .|Macbeth II (115) 2.38 1-4 4,740 || 1921. .|Behave Yourself (126)... ..|2.041-5] 387450 
1889. .|Spokane (118).. .-|2.341-2] 4,970||1922. .|Morvich (126)... . |2.043-5) 53,775 
18: Riley (118).... .|2.45 5,460 || 1923. .)/Zev (126)...... 2.05 2-5} 53,600 
1891. .|Kingman (122)........... 2.52 1-2 4,680 || 1924. .|Black Gold (126 .|2.05 1-5] 52,775 
18 PURI AY Soh. cad weld wm = > 2.41 1-2 ,230 || 1925. .|Flying Ebony (1 . |2.07 3-5 ,950 
1893. .|Lookout (122)............ 2.39 1-4 ,0 1926. .|Bubbling Over (126). .|2.03 4-5) 50,075 
1894 ETE CLE 4 aaa ee 2.41 4,020 || 1927. .|Whiskery (126).........., 2.06 1,000 
2905. .| Haima (122)... .......... 2.371-2) 2,970]|1928. .|/Reigh Count (126)........ 2.10 2-5! 65,375 
896..|Ben Brush (117)......+... -07 3-4 4,850 |}1929..|Clyde Van Dusen (126) . {2.10 4-5 ,950 
1897. .|Typhoon JI (117)......... 2.121-2 4,850 || 1930. .|Gallant Fox (126)......... 2.07 3-5) 50,725 
1898.. Pinudit MER PCS Sis/c> faite e 4 2.09 4,850 ||1931../Twenty Grand (126)...... 2.01 4-5) 48,725 
1899. .|Manuel (117)............. 2.12 4,850 ||1932..|Burgoo King (126)........|2-051-5| 52,350 
x 1900. .| Lieut. Gibson (117). . ..|2.06 1-4) 4,850|/1933..|Broker’s Tip (126) . .|2.06 4-5] 48,925 
1901. .|/His Eminence (117). . ..|2.07 3-4 4,850 }!1934. .|Cavaleade (126). . . 12.04 ,175 
1902. .|Alan-a-Dale (117).... . .|2.08 3-4 4,850/| 1935. .!'Omaha (126)..... 2.05 39,525 
; 1903. .|Judge Himes (117). . 12.09 4,850 || 1936. .|/Bold Venture (126 2.03 3-5| 37,725 
1904. .|Elwood (117)............. 2.08 1-2 4,850 || 1937..| War Admiral (126) . |2.03 1-5 ,050 
OEMS SS 2 aaa eae 2.10 3-4 4,850 |/1938..|/Lawrin (126)....... .|2.044-5) 47,050 
See 2006. _|Sir Huon (117)........... 12.08 4-5 4,850|/1939. .|Johnstown (126) ........../ 2.03 2-5 350 
A go07..|Pink Star (117)..........' |2.123-5 4,850/| 1940. .!|Galiahadion (126)........ 2.05 60,150 
. The distance until 1896 was 114 miles and since then 114 miles. 
KY. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
4 Yr. Winner, weight Fur.; Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.{ Time |Doll’rs 
; | re hb Ss Sa (aerate Raia arable | Msn aiaeintn Aa iieiaa meses a, 
1929/|Desert Light (122)......... 8 |1.39 26,865) | Alcibiades 9 |1.52 3-5) 9,760 
‘ 1930/Twenty Grand (122) 18 W136 25,030||Cousin Jo 9 {1.53 9,610 
1931|Kkakapo (119). . 8 |1.43 4-5] 24/040] |Suntica.. 9 |1.521-5] 4/590 
| 1932|The Darb (122) . 8 |1.464-5 19,945) Barn Swallow 9 /|1.51 1-5) 4,280 
1933|Mata Hari (119) 8 {1.39 4-5) 16,230)| Fiji... 9 |1.51 3-5] 2,230 
1934|Nellie Flag (119) 8 /1.372-5 9'820]|Paradisical 9 |1.51 1-5) 2,310 
3 - 1935/Grand Slam {123) fe et 8 |1.391-5 ,835||T wo Bob... 9 {1.52 3-5 ,625 
A 1936|Reaping Reward (122)..... 8 11.40 10,140|!Mars Shield 9 11.53 2-5) 4,596 
a 1937|Mountain Ridge (122)..... 8 /1.383-5| 8,510||Flying Lee 9 |1.52 4-5) 4,720 
+ 1938|T. M. Dorsett (122)........ 1.38 3-5) 8,450)|Flying Lill............... 9: 1.527444 eee 
& 1939}(Not run) 
y Latonia 
Q LATONIA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) INDEPENDENCE HAND. (3 YR. AND UP) 
: ae. Winner, weight Fur.| Time Dowlsa) Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time /Doll'rs 
i ’ > Knight (121)..... 12 {2.35 22,075||Jean Valjean (3) (105)..... 914 11.59 2-5 9,625 
. 193) Souiah pias “sb. Mist 12 |2.30 22,575||Manta (4) (105)..........- 91412.00 91475 
Ls 1932|Stepenfetchit (118)........ 12 |2.31 1-5) 11.360}) Playtime (5) (108)......... 8 4%|1.542-5]) 3,850 
¥ 1933)Gold Basis (118).......... 12 |2.311-5| 7,750||Cousin Joe (5)-(106).......| 9 |1-511-5) 2,180 
Meee FOSS hist (213).......-.-005--- 2.314-5| 7/980)|Late Date (5) (112) ......: 9 |1.521-2) 2/015 
1935|Tearout (118) ........... 10 |2.04 12,6 Vitamin B (4) (105)....... 9 |1.522-5) 2,040 
1936|Rushaway (121)..........| 10 {2.02 3-5) 12,135||/Dusty Dawn (5) (119)..... 9 |1.502-5) 4,110 | 
‘ 1937|Reaping Reward (118).....}| 10 |2.03 4-5) 13,800 Gteeat (5) (103).....] 9 [1.542-5], 2,225 L 
1938 a Ete EE ae Ses ee sf [une tog AUPE ine |< histacei eee 
aS MeEIN CITE FON) Gate. Sess. 2 oe as sms. shiv x oo ca) oo scs 2 sh (NOt TUN)... 2.25224. vas abe na dlles eee eee 
, EST IES I SSA OY RES EERE 
4 New Orleans 
GROUNDS JEFFERSON PARK 
4 ; NEW ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YE. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, age, weight jFur.| Time |Doil’rs Winner, weight . Fur.; Time [{Doll’rs 
nna _.........| $1.45 2-5| 12,225|Michigan Boy (117)........ 9 |2.001-5| 9,098 © 
ps Bo ey aby ) (105). 2. % 1.45 2-5 10,775 Spanish Play co Enis SOR food H 1.51 1-5 7479 
i - 5 ucky Tom Lok, . = i 
Play ( 1.52 3-5 ,680) Col. Hatfield (116), 9 |1.562-5) 4,750 
1.533-5| 1,665) Hickory Lad ( 9 |1.532-5> 2.870 
1.39 2-5 435| McCarthy (117). 9 |1.54 2,150. 
1.47 2-5 750| Rushaway (116).. 9 |1.504-5} 3,900 
1.414-5| 1,180)/Grey Count..... ...| 9 11.504-5| 3,900 
1.47 1,485) Wise FOX. 2-5 ho .6 ials sigan ee 9 |1.511-5| 9,510 
1.46 4-5; 1,000) Day Off (114)............. 9 |1:52 3-5) 9,510 
1.49 1-5 850) (Not )sorece dae ose e + aisles -leisl sa cele sell geRiamnene 


Santa Anita. 
SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR, OLDS 
SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) AND OVER) 


Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time Dollars 


Hill (835 ai 
ti18) 


42,350 
41,850] |Kayak II (4) 
43,850] )Seabiscuit 
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NS ae 
Pimlico 
PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Time |Dollars|| Yr. Winner, weight Time |Dollars 
3. Survive (110)...s00+.-?- Beas ile eae 1917. .|Kalitan (116)...........: 1.542-5| 4,800 
1sya. Be CL10) bidet seo 2.561-2]....... 1918*.|War Cloud (117).......... 1.53 3-5} 12,250 
1875..|Tom Ochiltree (110)...... 2,43'4-2).. oboe 1918*.|Jack Hare, Jr. (115)....... 1:53 2-5} 11,250 
1876. .|Shirley (110)........... ,.]2.443-4]....... 1919. .|Sir Barton See) Bos tie - . 11.53, 24,500 
1877. .|Cloverbrook (110). . {2.45 1-2)......- 1920. .|Man o’ War (126) ..|1.51 3-5] 23,000 
1878. .|Duke of Magenta (110). : .|2.41 3-4]....... 1921..|Broomspun (114) 1.541-5] 43,000 
1879..|Harold (110)............- 2.401-2) 2,550/|1922. .|Pillory (114). . 1.51 3-5) 51,000 
1880../Grenada (110)... 2.401-2} 2,000)/1923. .|Vigil (114). .. {1-53 3-5} 52,000 
1881. .|Saunterer (110). 2.40 1-2 1,950}|1924. .| Nellie Morse (21). .|1.57 1-5] 54,000 
1882. 2.44 1-2 ,250}|1925. .|Coventry (126).......,... 1.59 52,700 
1883. 2.421-2| 1,635/|1926. .|/Display (126)............ 1.59 4-5} 53,625 
1884. 2.39 1-2} 1,905||/1927. .|/Bostonian (126):....,...- 2.01 3-5) 53,100 
1885. 2,160}|1928. .| Victorian (126)..........- 2.00 1-5} 60, 
1886. 2;050]|1929..|Dr. Freeland (126) 2.01 3-5) 52,325 
1887. 1,675||1930. .;Gallant Fox (126)......... 2.00 3-5] 51,935 
1888, :|Refund (118)...........-- 49 ,185]}1931. .|Mate (126).............. 1.59 48,225 
1889. .|Buddhist (118)........... 5 1,130]/1932. .|Burgoo King (126) 1.59 4-5 137: 
1909. .|Effendi (116)............. 4 - 3,225]|1933..]/Head Play (126).... . {2.02 26,850 
1910. .|Layminster (84).......... k 3,300]/1934. .|High Quest (126) . . {1-58 1-5| 25,175 
1911. ,/Watervale (112)..... ake 2,700}|1935..;Omaha (126)..... . {1.58 2-5] 25,325 
1912. ./Col. Holloway (107) ae EI 1,450|/1936..|/Bold Venture (126 . {1.59 27,325 
1913. .|Buskin (11 i1,670]|1937. .| War Admiral (126). . . |1.58 2-5] *45,600 
1914. .|Holiday (£08) . 2 1,335||1938..|/Dauber (126)......... «q@ [1-59 4-5| 51,875 
1915. .|Rhine Maiden (104) aap ks 1/275||1939. .|Chailedon (126)............/1.59 4-5) 53,710 
1£916:....\Damroseh (115).......... : 1,380]|1940. .|Bimelech (126) .........-... 1.58 3-5! 53,230 
*Run in two sections. The Preakness was not ;1910 one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 14% miles and 
run from 1889 to 1909. The distance until 1889 was | since then 1 3/16 miles. 
114 miles; in 1889 it was 114 miles; in 1909 and 
PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) WALDEN HANDICAP (2 ¥R. OLDS) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
1930|Equipoise (119)............ 8141.48 3-5) 50,360)|Mate (125)........... ....| 816/1.47 4-5} 10,325 
1931/Top Flight (119)........... $14|1.444-5| 56:170||On Post (100)............. 844|1.45 2-9] 11,425 
1932 |Swivel.(116).............. 814|1.46 4-5] 62,430])/War Glory (100)..........] 844 /1-501- 5,7 
1933] Not aes BE oi) sfeciesle Ya} at e-nl SVQ". § “shail, ACO Ma Phage ee ivi ia They nels a Chickstraw (118).......... 814/1.443-5| 4,770 
eT EMINEM Vee PEGS, 6 v-6p ccameie difrobe oid] ual vainvmnenlie « mieleras Hirethorn (109). os. sic a:sec06 834/1.461-5| 9,370 
1935 -46 3-5) 45,850||Ned Reigh (116)......... | 844/1.494-5| 84 
1936 6 4-5) 25,300}|Brooklyn (116) ........... 816]1.471-5| 8,270 
1937 -45 1-5] 28,140||Nedayr (112)..... 814|1.45 4-5} 8,600 
1938 é :45 4-5] 28,770||Inscoelda (116) . 8 4|1.49 7,860 
1939) a -45 1-5] 33,230)|Sirocco (113) . 814|1.46 | 8,140 
1940 1.49 4-5| 33,830]|Whirlaway (122). 84|1.52 1-5] 8,1 
RIGGS HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) PIMLICO NURSERY @ YR. OLDS) 
at. Winner, weight |Fur. Time (Dollars | Winner, weight Fes Time |Dollars 
1930|S pee ZO) eid cues leis ee 12 {2.343-5} 21,900|!Happy Scott (122)........ 41410.53 4-5] 5,920 
1931)/Plucky Play iis Reebok aN 12 |2.312-5| 22,950||Election Day (122)........ 434/0.542-5) 6,150 
1932) White Clover II (114)..... 12 |2.342-5 8,350||Garden Message (122)..... 444|0.55 1-5 6,340 
1933|Pomposity (107) 944/1.59 4,700|| Wise Davee (eh Co) eee 446/0.55 4-5 3,770 
1934|Thursday (108) 1.58 1-5 6,850||Surveyor (122)........... 414|0.54 3-5 3,770 
1935|Thursday ( 1.59 4-5 6,900||Grand Slam (122).......<¢| 444|0.563-5] _2,780 
1936)Roman Soldier (122) 1.58 4-5 6,720 Iden iss Dec -.| 434/0.55 2,8 
1937/Sea Biscuit 1.57 2-5} 10,025||Rehears: wae pee Cece rcea ae 444/0.542-5| 2,500 
1938] Aneroid (116) 1.59 4-5) 9,675 Charlotte irl (119) ..| 5 11.00 2-5) 4,810 
1939] Challephen (113) 2.01 3-5} . 10,125]|Cockerel ea -| 5- | LO8 4,820 
1940|Rough Pass (105) ........ 1.59 3-5} 10,725|| Nannykins (119). 5 [1.01 5,530 
PIMLICO SPECIAL; 3-yr.-olds and up PIMLICO OAKS; Aas -olds, fillies 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.; Time )Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur. Time |Dotli’rs 
1937| War Admiral (128) ........} 914/1.58 4-5] $5,680}|Sweet Desire (109) ......... 3% 1.54 4- 
1938|Seabiscuit (5) (120)........ 916/1.56 3-5] 15,000||Sketchbook (108) .......... B42 1.451 3 epi 
1939/Challedon (3) (120)....... 916 }1.59 10,000)! Alms (221) <0 .22 0. ane naeelt 816\1.47 3-5| 10,175 
1940|Challedon (4) (126)....... 914 |2.03 10,000|' Fairy Chant (121)./0..222 2! 814 |1.49 4-5] 11,525 
Laurel 
LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES) SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Deere ent Sie. | /Fur [ep Finhe [peter \ Sen aer, werent Fur,| Time (Dollars 
1930}Conclave (3) ee 8 |1.38 2-5), 10, 800 ae (112) 8 41.39 4- 
1931|Flagstone (3) (108) 8 /1.383-5] 10,500 8 Rite od 38° 70 
1932|Jack High (6) (118). 8 |1.371-5 8 |1.403-5] 23'790 
1933|Dark Secret (4) Me 8 11.402-5 8 -40 2: "175 
1934/Sation (4) (1 8 11.37 3-5]. 8 11.28 re 
1935, Psychic @) 08) oS. cca ce 1.39 8 |1.393-5] 20/580 - 
1936/¥: ies ae ) (104) ..] 8 {1.391-5 8 |1-39 2-5) 22'480 
eelfly (3) (114)....... 3 
1937 { #Seablsentt (4) 8) egy i205 8 [1372-5 8 |1.414-5| 24,430 
1938} Jacola (3) (102).......:... 8 41.37 8 |1,41 (| 25,890 
1939)Sun Egret (4) “Gis: coseves] SO [1.374-5 8 1.41 4-5} 26, 
1940)/Roman (3) (112).......... 1.38 4-5 8 11.41 2-5 23° 
*Dead heat, : 


Narragansett Park 


NEW ENGLAND FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) 2 ee SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND UP) 
rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time Doll’rs 


_1936|Reaping Reward (117)...| 8 {1.41 3-5] 36,850]|/Rosemont (4) (121)......... 9% 1.56 2-. 
1937|Not run Claumet Dick 1) here :| 9x2 1.57 . 3B 35.300 . 
1938|Challendon (114)........ 8 |1.46 2-5] 33,410}}Stagehand (3) sesees| 916/1.56 1-5] 26;300 
1939|Straight Lead (114).. 8 |1.46 3-5] 37:900]|Challedon (3) (118 ¥ stay cident 914 11.56 3-5| 24:600 
1940!Bushwhacker (114)....... 6 (|1.41 4-5 38) 060](Hash (4) (122).............0 934 11.57 24,600 
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aoe SRS a a ea ee a Ee a ae es De eee ene 
Arlington Park 
ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 ¥R. OLDS) HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr: Winner, weight Fur.} Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
Dek et an TE SRS S {| Siskin (122) 534 |1.081-5| 8,425 
Bene) eer ea ekaan ese vac]: scfekn res [aay a: a||Palrbypair (114)... arc. | 3.6 11006 20/67 
1932)Ladysman (117) 38,010 whing Glory (117)..... Big 1.04 3-5 17'950 
1933) Far Star (116) 31,020 || Cavalcade (112).......... 54 {1,08 4-5) 11,180 
Toro Naney (112) 41,725|| Try Sy agathy CELT) ee wis 5% 11.05 4-5 5.910 
1935/Grand Slam (112) 45,135 || Coldstream (117)........; 544 |1.07 2-5 6,770 
; 936 rea eg ete 36,540 || Nation's Taste (117)...... 5 4 1.05 ,800 
19a7|* { Tiger () Cornet (117). 18,000 || Mad Money -(117)........ 534 |1.061-5} 3,015 
1938 Thingumabob qiz). 1.12 31,110|]| Beau James (1 17) -| 546 |1.044-5 3,185 
1939] Andy K (114)............ 6 {1.12 3-5) 33,735 | Roman (119) .. .| 5% 11.07 3,225 
. 1940!Swain (117).............. 6 '1.13 4-5! 34,470'! Misty Isle (114) . -| 5M 11.04 4-5 5,450 
*Dead heat-value to each. 
ARLINGTON H. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) CLASSIC STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Wr: Winner, age, weight Fur.) Time |Dollars Winner, weight Fur.; Time ;Dollars 
j 1930) Pigeon Hole (5) (105)..... 10 {2.07 3-5) 34,400)|Gallant Fox (126)......... 10 |2.034-5| 64,750 
1931/Sun Beau ( 12 10 |2.03 1-5] 27,300]|Mate (126) .........5.00 08 10 |2.02 2-5) 73,650 
1932| Plucky Play (5) (111) 2.021-5/ 22,000)/Gusto (126) ...........6.5 10 |2.03 3-5 ,600 
1933] Equipoise 2.02 3-5 9,260}|Inlander (118)............ 10 {2.12 32,755 
" 1934| Ris Kulus (3 2.02 2-5 9,580|| Cavaleade (126). ++} 10 |2.02 4-5) 30,325 
1935) Discovery (4 2.01 1-5 8,640|}Omaha (126)... 10 |2.01 2-5) 28,975 
1936/Sun Tedd 2.02 8.480}|Granville (126 ). 10 |2.03 1-5 A 
y 1937) Dellor (3) ( 2.03 1-5) 15.3/5)||Flying Seot (123) 10 |2.054-5| 27,375 
1938) Cardinalis (4) (106) Bee 4,000)| Nedayr GLZT) 3S isne% 2 -.| 10 |2.061-5 ,500 
nl Ase q@’Or (4) (112).. 2.05 4,050)| Challedon (126)........... +| 10°}2.02 35,600 
en MeUREMOINOS FUNG... 6.8. esac olen. DS bc Medals usies ou BIPOUDG 2 sch kn ak re 10 |2.03 37,500 
LASSIE STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 
NES Winner, weight eat Time ;Dollars Winner, age, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars 
f 1930)Risque (117)............. 516/1.05 4-5 6,650||Blue Larkspur (4) (121)....] 9 [{1.492-5] 26,050 
$ 1931)To cuca CBMAD s 54 statis ,.< 534/1.05 1-5) 19,125)|Plucky Play (4) (105)...... 9 |1.504-5) 24,650 
; 1932) Hilena (119)............. 6 |1.102-5) 17,900)|Equipoise (4) (129)........ 9 |1.544-5) 22,300 
1933|Mata Hari (117)......... 6 {1.12 21,670/}|Indian Runner (4) (114).. 9 |1.51 2-5 440 
4 1934) Motto (119)......... -+«| 6 [1.13 2-5] 22,510||/Indian Runner {3} sas 9 |1.494-5| 10,760 
1935) Forever Yours (117) 6 /|1.124-5) 29,790)||Discovery (4) (12 9 |1.504-5]) 12,725 
1936' Apogee (122) 6 {1.13 1-5! 21,020)/Stand Pat ae (iH): 9 |1.493-5 9,520 
1937|Theen (117) 6 (|1.114-5| 15,630)|Corinto (5) (109)..... 9 11.50 9,000 
i 'Inscoelda (117) -| 6 (|1.113-5| 17,540 | War Minstrel ei es 9 |1.541-5 9,060 
1939 Now What (122) .... a1 0. jake 18,820 'Count d’Or (4) (106).. .-| 9 |1.50 4-5) 8,620 
1940 Blue Delight (119)........ 6 [1.12 4-5) 17,250 Advocator (6) (118)........ 9 (1.50 9,260 


Washington Park 


AMER: DERBY (3 YR. OLDS WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP 
fe : : (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


—ee——e ee ele 


26H Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, age, weight |Fur.; Time |Dollars — 
10 }2.044-5| 51,200|| Misstep ROY sn, 68 eck cote bee 6 |1.12 1-5} 6,410 
5 Dees Pee 10 |2.041-5| 48,675 aes @ PETZ) So Fe oie On kee 6,210 
Pr Re GHIStO. (19S). wc. esc c eee 10 }2.103-5) 48,200)|Gold Step (5) (107)........] 6 {1.12 5,290 
>»  £.1933|)Mr. Khayyam (121)....... 10 |2.041-5) 23,410 eo ie som ae en te 6 ee 3-5 et 
: aicade (126).......... 10 |2.04 23,310]|| Isaiah (4) (110)... 62.. dee A F 
s 1936 Black Helen Seem Ret & tests 10 |2.10 2-5} 25,025||Late Date (6) art erates 10 |2.06 4-5} 4,220 
f UN ECS oS a ee ee eek ies | eee Where Away Wy (115).....] 10 {2.03 8,080 
1937 Dawn LgA ere}. --| 10 {2.05 25,400 ae Pca! (5) (108)... 1.12 1,6 
loso|Notran: dicsctsrdsttt:cligeae Boarder (3) G05) 9 14.50 1-5] ” ones 
940) Mioland (23) Tasedek sw sth 12.05 4-5| 44,900)|War Plumage (4) (110) .04 
be - Havre de Grace 


ABERDEEN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) EASTERN SHORE HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 
Yr.) Winner, weight mer Time |Doll’ rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Doll’rs 
129).........] 434/0.53 12,250 ||Bquipoise (126)........... 6 |1.122-5| 26,906 
1930 ec rag — coe 4 0.541-5 13,850 Burning Blaze ead PA SO 6 |1.12 4-5) 25,650 
1932|Cattail (117)..... 4340.55 13/300 ||Caterwaul (117)......... 6 1.142-5 30,000 
1933|Bonanza (117)..........- 414|0.53 11,300 ||High Quest ain Pius Wie 6 {14 3 10,125, 
1934|Stainforth (117).......... 4140.53 1-5] 11:600||Rosemont (117). .........- 6 |1-111- 1 7225 
ise Duke (119) ....-2::. 4110.53 3-5| 12/900||Postage Due (117)........ 6 |1,13 10,725 
936|Goldie F. (116).......... 4% 0.54 3, 690 War Bouieal 118), 5S Lit 11,250 
. eI) o9,4/0)//F10 DULI (LiUoO)...... . P} 
$35 Bentotts. Gti LLG) cade os | 4% 0.53 3-5| 3,275 ||Time Alone (109). é 1.12 4-5| 11/525 
1980 Impudent (116)........... “| 493 0.54 31,8751|| Victory Morn (11). 6 |1.12 2-5) 10,825 
940|Becomly (116)........... 414|0.54 3 4025 ||Little Beans (116) . 6 |1.11 2-5) 9,27 
Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Weak 


J Se ee eee TE al = PGR. 
Year Horse Amount/|| Year Horse Amount|| Year Horse Amount 


$14,655 ||1922.. 1932.|Gusto........... $145,940 
1933 .|Singing Wood...| 88,050 
eA ie 1934. Cavalcade 111,235 


10: 
be, sae 33 1936. Granville 8 eae 
»505 ||1927.. Anita ecb tah Las by . \Seabiscu: 
Pate 1928. .|High Strung . 153,590|| 1938. |Stagehand, 
$8'250||1929. .|Blue Larkspur...| 153,450|| 1939,|Challedon.... 
: 1930. |Gallant Fox.....| 308, 1278 1940. |*Bimelich 
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Grand National Steeplechase | 


(4 miles, 856 yds.; 4 yr. olds and up; near Liverpool, England) 


Year Winner Owner Year Winner 7 Owner 
1922.....|Music Hall......... Hugh Kershaw 19320. 05. Porbras kes e eee W. Parsonage 
ThE RAG Sergt. Murphy.....- Stephen Sanford 1933-25. 5.5 Keisboro Jack....... Mrs. F. A. Clark 
1924.0... Master Robert...... Lord Airlie 19347 cece Golden Miller....... Miss D. Paget 
TOP Br Double Chance...... Maj. D. Goold LOSE =e scccc Reynoldstown....... Noel Furlong 
TOZB) Jack Horner. .. 5... - C. Schwartz 936..... Reynoldstown Noel Furlong 
LOR Ton. pig AO Hee Mle aa Mrs. M. Partridge ||1937..... Royal Mail H. L. Thomas 
1928"... Tipperary Tim...... H. S. Kenyon TOSS 3 a. om *Battleship Mrs. Marion du- 
TOO. Saas Gregalach:.fs).o.c1-0 +. Mrs. Gammell Pont Scott 
1930.:..,.|ShaunGoilin........ W. Midwood 1939... wea Workman. ... ..|Sir Alex Maguire 
£980)... Gtakle vicdince rete 3 C. R. Taylor 1940). < 5.5) BOGSKAT. crs soretae me Lord Stalbridge 
_ *Battleship, a son of Man o’ War, is the first , the Grand National. 

American owned and American bred horse to win / 


Grand Prix De Paris 


(1% miles; 3 year olds; Paris, France) 


Yr. Horse Owner Yr. Horse Owner Yr Horse Owner 
1929) Hotweed. ....|N. Birkin. 1933|Cappiello. . . |Lady Granard. ||1937|Clairvoyant.|E. M. de Hoz. 
1930|Com'anderie.|Ed. Henriquet. .||1934|Adm’l Drake|Leon Volterra. ||1938|Nearco..... Federico, Tesio 
1931|Barneveldt.. .|M- de Rivaud. .||/1935|Crudite ....|E. Rothschild. ||/1939)Pharis...... Marcel Boussac 
1932|Strip Willow.|A. J. Duggan... .|/1936|Mieuxce....|E. Masurel. 1940) Not run 


Epsom Derby 


(Epsom Downs, 14 miles S. W. of London; 1 mile and 881 yards; 3 yr. olds) 


| Winner Owner Secord | Yr. Winner Owner Second 
§990I(Trigo..-...... 0. W. Barnett....|Walter Gay |!1935'Bahram........ Aga Khan.....|Goo 
1930/Blenheim...... Aga Khan.,.../|Iliad 1936|Mahmoud...... aoe Khan..... Taj A eper 
1931|Cameronian....|J. A. Dewar. ..|/Orpen 1937|Mid-Day Sun... |Mrs.G,B. Miller|Sandsprite 
1932|April 5th....... iT. Walls soi... Dastur 1938|BoisRoussel ....|R. L. Beatty... |Scot’h Union 
1933|Hyperion...... Lord Derby. ..|K’g Solomon ||1939|Blue Peter...... Earlof Rosebery |Fox Club 
1934) Windsor Lad. . .|Rajpipla, H. M.)Easton 1940 Pont L’Eveque..|Fred Darling ...|Turkhan 


P. Lorillard, of New York, won the Derby in 1881 with Iriquois, ridden by F. Archer. 
The Epsom Derby was first run in 1780. The course 1900-1920 was 1 mile, 4 fur., 29 yards. 
Best time over the old course, 2-34 4-5 by Spion Kop in 1920; best time over the new course, 


“2.33 4-5 by Mahmoud in 1936. 


The 1940 Derby was run at Newmarket because of the war. 


Distance Equivalents in Lineal and Metric Measures 
1 meter = 39.37 inches = 3.280 8 feet = 1.093 6 yards. 1 kilometer = 1 000 meters = 0.621 370 mile. 


TRACK EVENTS 


Yards and| Miles 


Yards : Meters Meters : Yards Miles : Meters Meters: Miles} Inches | (appr.) ~ 
—= 36.58 50—= 68 1= 1 609.3 || 2 000= 1 
= 45.72 60—= 65.62 DT S001 400—= 1 884 24 1a6 
-60= 54.86 65= 71.08 3= 4 828.0 |} 3 000—1 |1 520° 30] 1°86 
70= 64.01 80—= 87.49 4= 6 437.4 || 3 200=1 |1 739 20| 1.99 
75= 68.58 100= 109.36 5= 8 046.7 5 000— 3 188 3. ee 
00—= 91.44 110—= 120/30 6= 9 656.1 000—= 3 |1281 24] 3:73 
100—= 100.58 200—= 218.72 7=11 265.4 || 10 000= 6 376 6.21 
110— 109.73 300= 328.08 8=12 874.8 |} 15 000= 5 6| 9.32 
220— 201.17 400—= 437.44 914 484/1 || 20 000=12 752 8) '| 12,43 
320—= 274.32 _ 500= 546.81 10=16 093.5 || 25 000=15 940 10 | 15.53 
400= 402/34—= mi.|| 600— 656.16 15==24 140.2 || 30 000—18 |1 128 12 | 1864 
640— 548.64 800—= 874.89 2032 186.9 0—=3 120 20 | 31. 
800—= 804/673 mi.||1 000—1 093.61 25—=40 233.7 ih 
1 080—= 914.40 |: 1 500=1 640.42 |/26 mi. & 
4 3201 207.01—%4 mi.||1 600—1 749.78 || 385 yd —=42 195.1 
~~ a es VY Pe | Ee Per Pe EE, PSP, Fee ae, LS _ 
Feet : Meters Feet : Meters Feet : Meters Feet : Meters 

I= 0.305 8= 2.438 60= 18.288 ; 

s= ois 10= 8.088 S0= 24384 500=182: 200 

aay Se aes cee 

6— 1.829 40= 121192 : 974: 

T= 2.134 50— 15.240 es Ot 440 at tala 
—  ——— 
Sieinches: Meter’ 1) (inches p> Meter OO hen 

Inches : Meter Inches : Meter Fractions of Fractions of 
eo OnE an Inch : Meter an Inch ; Meter 
= S208 = 

—= 1076 9—= 1229 y=? boa 

= i is a 

6= 1152 12—= 1305 ae ae 
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’ ee aa Le, AC a a Rear camera rma cee perce a ee ee 
C 
o Other Winners on American Tracks in 1940 
Rely: ARLINGTON PARK HAVRE DE GRACE 
] (Arlington Heights, Ill.) (Havre de Grace, Md.) 
E: Event Winner Fur. | Time Event Winner | Fur, | Time 
; Matron.......... Shine O'Night...| 8 |1:361-5| Harford......... Sun Egret....... ie lta 
3 Inaugural........ ‘Technician, ..... 7 1:24 Philadelphia. ..... Masked General.| 8% |1:44 1-6 
; AQUEDUCT Chesapeake....../Pictor.......... 84/1343, 
‘ (Aqueduct, N. Y.) Potomac......... Mioland ........ 8% |1:444-5 
Shevlin ::........ Jacomar........| 84 {1:42 4-5 | Havre de Grace,../Challedon...... . 1:50 2-5 
: GRRtER Fok... e Did.. 7 1:23 4-5 | Susquehanna..:.. Bill Farnsworth. .} 6 1:11 1-5 
Aqueduct Hdep...|War Dog....... 8% |1:44 ‘ 
Babylon......... King Cole. . 6. 11:11 2-5 HIALEAH 
> — Queens County. A) |= CD Fe SM |1:43 1-5 (Miami, Fla.) 
Stony Brook..... |Stoney Brush....)10 ~* |2:041-5 | Inaugural........ Maetallinwicn. 1:11 4-5 
Astoria... .;Tangled Key 51g [1:06 3-5 | Hialeah Stakes... |Little Risk. . |.) 6 1:13 
Ring* A ie Miami Beach... || |Sandy Boot... _. 84 |1:48 1-5 
Gazelle ..} Fairy Chan 8 |1:46 Bahamas........ ‘Red Doek....... 7 1:24 1-5 
mien oe ‘ ope 2 438 ir McLennan Mem. .|Many Stings....| 9 1:50 3-5 
Jr. Championistit. King Cole. . 64s] |1: HOLLYWOOD PARK 
iBeIdAME.....s... Fairy Chant.....| 9 | |1:50 4-5 (Inglewood, Calif.) 
Woodmere... || Watch Over.....1 7 1:23 2-5 | premier. ......... Capt. Calingns a 6 1:10 4-5 
* Dead Heat. Goll Cun. Challedon....... 10 2:02 
BELMONT PARK Inglewood....... Hysterica....... 8% {1:43 2-5 
(Belmont Park, L. I., N. Y.) American . |Viscounty. . 9 1:49 
ees 2 Oe es < ‘ar: 43 1:23 4-5 | Hollywood Derby. \Big Flash . 0 2:03 
rye n Mem Stp. |Annibal 16 3:44 3-5 | Will Rogers . .|Sweepida. q 1:23 
Dee ear ee wr. Damaged Goods.| 8 1:37 Breeders. . Sweepida 8 
National Stallion.|Attention ...... 5 0:58 2-5 . Specify... 8 
Fall Highweight . M. Dorsett... 1:11 2-5 . (Kayak IL. 2 
‘International Stpl. Rte red 16 3:44 3-5 
_- Corinthian go Ossabaw........ 16 3:54 JAMAICA 
Meadowbr'k tpl . Cottesmore RNs A 20 4:46 1-5 (Jamaica, L. I., N. Y.) 
Ladies Hdep..... AMUNIA. ...... : Paumonok....... Fighting Fox....| 6 1:11 4-5 
Weiss eee, The Chief.......| 6 1:12 2-5 |: Famaica Hdop... | Wise Bee 6 112 3.8 
Top Flight....... True Call 84 {1:43 3-5 | Wood Memorial..|Dit........ Lill 81 11:45 4-5 
i _Peter Pan Continental......|Can’t Wait...... 8% |1:441-5 
. (Whisk Broom).|Andy K........ 9 1:50 1-5 | Remsen. ....  |Harvard-Square 
: Vosburgh Hdep. ..|Joe Schenck.....| 7 1:23 1-5 Mettlesome*..| 6 1:11 1-5 
New York Hdep..|Shot Put........ 18 3:48 4-5) Gallant Fox...... Salaminia....... 13 2:45 3-5 
Manhattan Hdep. |Bolingbroke. .. . .|12 2:30 Interborough.....|Grey Wolf...... 6 1:11 4-5 
BOWIE Experimental. .... Parasang....... 6 | |1:14 
(Bowie, Md.) Correction....... Little Riss Peres 6 1:10 4-5 
ee la aa a ...| 844; 1:48 + Dead heat : 
ie ‘ . |}Conde co- 
‘ re | Agrelwold*... 8+) 1:444-5 KEENELAND 
Rowe Memorial. .|Honey Cloud....| 6 1:11 4-5 (Lexington, Ky.) . 
, oe eeep pag : ke ay eg ---| 8%) 1:48 3-3) Bue Grass... Bimelech. .. 
RS B Saeco: Pemenna re at Herd 2-5 | Breeders’ Futurity Whirlaway. . 
ure: emo . |Parasang ...... : 
_ Prince George ... |Birch Rod .:::: 8%| 1:471-5| Special Events. ...|Level Best.. 
“ * Dead Heat. LAUREL 
CHURCHILL DOWNS (Laurel, Md.) 
Louisville, Ky.) Capital... Fay JAVs use 6 1:13 2-5 
Kentucky Oaks... {Inscolassie......[ 9 {1:54 2-5) S L. Jenkins.....|Bryan Station...| 84 {1:45 1-5 
DETROIT Washington......|Can’t Wait. 10 2:05 - 
(Detroit, Mich.) R. Johnson. . ‘ -|Revel eat . Re BE 
ce) S78 1146 5-5 eyes True Cale... 22.110 2:03 2-5 
ee a Gov. Ogle Stpl....|Good Chance...:|16  |3:5: 4-5 
aad See es  inwe ang | (bevy Chase Spl 1Ossabaw,.....-+- 20 © (4:41. 2-5 
Bt fees... i |Can’t Wait.....| 936 | 11:57 3-0 LINCOLN FIELDS 
ee ae Sickle T........ 8% 1:43 5 (Crete, Til.) 
cee eet es pS + Sn oe - ae Mem....|Mucho Gusto...] 816 [1:50 3-5 
Omission. .....-. Re He Toceceek tea Shot Put.......- 10°: {2:08 1-5 
bimady 5224 -'- >> “ Bae See hstenersy iat mer: Joe Schenck... ..| 7 1:25 4-5 
Tola Rose. ...... SYS) 1/148 1-5 | Crete. .  |Dolly Val....... 6 = |1:14 3-5 
ae Revel Best - 9-7} 6 © | 18:03 1-5 | Jour, °...-...... {Blue Delight... ;| >, Sai evnaem 
2 ASR Seyi iis Jo | Pa Salles. 2.50) Mucho Gusto. ;1| 9+ 2:03 2-5 
BiokleT.. 2.22 9 1:51 2-5 NARRAGANSETT 
Big —— eee Si, z = <o (Narragansett, R. I.) 
Mioland........ s = : Es) 
Fs ites See se, Sass: ote ay Ar 1:10 4-5. 
DELAWARE PARK bess aeons Fees Wiapobsitys 5 ee 1:52 3-5 
(Stanton, Del.) New fongiand Oats Shine O Night.’ 8% |1:47 1-5 
He Did......... 6 1:13 3-5 New En jland 
csr ensign . .. 5 1:01 spike See Bushwhacker.. 6 1:11 4-5 
onfiado........ 846 |1:51 3-5 King ent reer Viscounty. . 8% |1:44 2-5 
Strange Device..| 5 0:59 2-5 | Thornton Mem.. .|Liberty Flight...| 6 1:11 
QUOT) 6.20 oe 1:52 2-5 | Blackstone Valley.’ Night Editor. 6 1:11 3-5 
Cus oor (iii) <i 1:45 Old Colony......{Level Best......| 6 1:11 2-5 
Bachelor Philip. . |16 3:45 Rhode Island. . |Conflado 4 ame e 9 11:52 j 
oe briar:.......| 844 |1:451-5] Spring........ Night Editor....| 6 j1:14 1-5 
Straw Boss......- ape 4:50 1-5) Portsmouth... Confiado. .... 84 11:45 
|Your Chance....} 9 1:51 Bristol.........../Liberty Fiight...| 6 1:11 4-5 
Siero Magic Stream...| 534 | |1:07 4-5 | Commonwealth... Haleyon Boy....) 6 1:15 2-5 
wade Masked General ./10 2:06 4-5 OAKLAND PARK 
HAWTHORNE (Hot Springs, Ark.) 
pean ees Ml.) niet... 9 (1:52 1-5 
Hawthorne Hdep.|Burning Star.. 9 1:50 4-5 | Arkansas Derby .. Super Chief..... : 
uvenile Sere, Shoda e aldina Myth... 6 12 ORIENTAL PARK 
Mon Reve...... oe ame se (Havana, Cuba) 
ieee monscator 2c: 814 41:45 Havana Hdep....|/Brown King...../10 [2:02 1-5 
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PIMLICO SARATOGA 
(Baltimore; Md.) (Continued) 
Event Winner Fur. | Time Event Winner Fur. | Time 
MIR MOPELA Ui MAT carey oe eoleiely pe contahe ls eter ages Whitney)... -'. 2 < Challedon....... 10 2:03 1-5 
iD Gt Sree eeenae Honey Cloud,...} 934 |1:58 2-5 | Huron...........|Jacomar........ 9% |1:57 2-5 
1247016 Sian ae oa Doubt. Not..:... 6 1:11 1-5 | Saratoga Stpl..... Dolly’s Love. ...j20 5:19 
Jennings......... Battle Jack.,..,.} 6 1:11 2-5 J 
Lady Baltimore. ..|/Rosetown,......| 81% |1:50 3-5 SUFFOLK DOWNS 
ma auly: Britee wars pela are ie res pee 2-5 (Boston, Mass.) 
OMA ena eeeieh se con elping. 5 
Exterminatot.....|Shot Put....... .| 16 13:37 3-5 Yankee. or Pass Out. ames oe 2:00 2-5 
ROCKINGHAM PARK onstitution..... uskeu Duke... B 5 
(Salem, N. H.) pees bs oht Beer S as hats SAY ss . ee 2 
Titan, ....... »-%,| UPBtreamocn. 2. EB = 
Tomlin..........|Doubt Not......| 6 1:11 1-5 | Commonwealth. ..|Haleyon Boy....| 6 1:15 2-5 
Rockingham Park|Patrol Scout..... 9 1:52 Hannah Dustin. 84 |1:444-5 
Granite State. .... Harp Weaver....| 834 |1:46 2-5'| Plymouth Rock. 6 «Jasdt 
Matron.......-:. Scurry..........| 84 {1:47 Governors 2 8 1:44 3-5 
‘Maplewood...... | Little Beans. ... . 5% |1:06 1-5 | yrassachusetts. . .. 9 1:49 
Raceland........ (Sassy Lady...... 6 1:11 3-5 | Mayflower. 5% 11:05 1-5 
SANTA ANITA Tomasello. . 3 6 1:15 

é (Los Angeles, Calif.) petey, Ross. 7 | 5 0:59 

Calif, Breeders ee Red Chip... i 8 1:39 3-5 Myles Standish... |Blue Pair.......| 5 1:01 1-5 
ew Years....:.. ACRES. ccicwe cle : es 

TANFORAN 
Santa Mara......|/Augury. el 6! 1:14 2-5 F 
San Pasqual......|Don Mike....... 9 1:59 (San Bruno, Calif.) 
Santa Susanna....j/Augury......... 7 1:25 1-5 | San Francisco... .|Viscounty.......| 8 1:41 2-5 
San Felipe......./Our Mat........ 6 1:10 2-5 | Marchbank...... JOY BOY <5 feta 1:50 
pants ae AreOHts, 3 Baty Cham aE : “y 1:47 a8 Golden State,..... Weigh Anchor...| 84 /|1:49 

anta Vicento....|Gallahadion..... 738 4- 

San Carlos.......|Specify......... 7 1:23 2-5 TROPICAL PARK 
San Antonio... Seabiscuit....... 8 1422-5) aaa ieee Fla.) 
an Juan Capsi- ; Topica ep.... {Dolly Val_......J] 83 : - 
trano Nursery..|Mioland........| 834 |1:45 1-5 Z primates | ge 
San Catalina.....)Valdina Myth...) 3 0:33 1-5 UNITED HUNTS 
SARATOGA (Belmont Park, L. I., N. MM) 
(Saratoga, N. Y.) Temple Gwath- | ; | | 
Flash. “ggk Overdrawn. f 514 1:05 1-5 mey Mem. Stpl.|Cottesmore..... 20 4:54 
rondack...... ‘augled <s \ees.. 1:12 . 
Albany . .. |Zacgarias.......] 6 1:12 WASHINGTON PARK 
Henner : Your Chance. ie 9 % 1:58 : (Homewood, Ill.) 

BUPOLG ss stcis ss. - 00 1 | ea z -5 | Prairie States. .... Flying Streak.... is - 
TWWLISOR Fs corsgesejn a Eight Thirty 8 1:39 1-5 | Chicago......... Rann BABS see 8 Lilo 722 
Delaware.....: WU Volitant... co... 8 1:37 Beverly. .~....0..-| Busy Morn= 22.2 8 1:38 3-5 
American Legion..|Nedayr...:..... re 1:23 3-5 | Washington Park 
Saratoga Hdcp...|Sickle T......... 10 2:03 Futurity.......|Porter’s Cap....| 6 1:12 4- 
Merchants and Lucien Lyne. ..... Shot Pug) S08. 22 22 4:48 rar 

Citizens........ HsOlater.. 24.5.5 6). « 914 |1:56 4-5] Marathon........ Winning Mark. .!32 8:07 2-5 
9 ; 
Mutuels’ Handle and Return to States, 1938, 1939 
= 1939 1 é. ; 
Sieice Wes Fe) Fan! 938 Return to Statés 
No. Days Total No. Days; Total 
Racing Wasered Racing Wagered 1939 1938 
ae ware CP Gist 24s 38 “ents SAKE oe PES BES OS ots . $22,270 |. 

Piap SES oe ly One a eset ,090, 0 $3,522,54 ‘067 | $171,332.74 
*California...-.. 2.2.2... 280 75,808,676 258 68:142;358 3,032,947 2645 604 9° 
BISA WARE oo 5c os a sae: 30 8,634,577 28 8,789,914 | **259'037 "300,081.62 
Bblondweet es... lise. 100 35,276,603 96 34,252/022 | 1,214'292 868,225.00 
MUMTOIsh Resa. --.0 - ~ 200 37,793,876 157 39,280,898 577,659 553,718.80 
Kentucky... .. 99 11,668,820 102 11,405,446 184/912 1648.70 
Maryland... 154 34,990,580 96 29'222/534 | 1,116,590 "225,00 
Massachuset 60 22,274/329 91 27,122; 162 '979:573 | 1,294'549.88 
Nebraska... 59 | xeen3o5000 | 7 P20 O18 | 198-425 | “187.b00.00 
Nevada. : <5 a1 Tah bog, [aed a Oe ee Bp S08 31,407.00 

ew Hampshire. ......... 11,819,375 42 10,907,357 » + 2s och staet elas 
mere. 2) S174 6'334.485 | 187 81228301 Sosocs | aguas ee 
Bhode alana... 5-2... a3 26,488,776 ces 24,362,571 926,407 595,858.70 

io er eae 690, 3,508,395 454 175,419.75 
West Virginla............ 107 6,585,883 94 5,203,281 91,609 31,407.00 
72 Oe yn eee 1,578 $297,633,113 1,469 $282,984,700 | $9,714,576 
» , * 5 A x 5 . 9.6: 
*Computed by season. **Admission tax not included. ***Estimated. $9,657,070.23 
New York State Mutuels in 1940 ‘ 


Under the Mutuel wagering system adopted in/in the Empir 
New York ‘State for 1940 by popular vote,. the | the total sonnet octe 

State’s share for the 174 days of racing was placed | $103,259,391. A breakdown from anoth: 
The figures, while not official, are | tabulated the play Mebane 3881) 


at $5,572,727. 


accurate in illustrating the popularity of the sport 


Meeting 


$103,059,529 


$820,408.97 | 2,036,603 


The Associated Pres 
red through the mutue nee 


as follows: > 
Mutuel Play Breakage Attendance 

ae: $14,060,568 $115,882.05 
16,655,269 130,606.24 aersee 
16/233;786 129/382.49 16,550 
10,627,945 90,118.26 193.372 
11,425,781 94'865.95 ‘587 
11/564,404 "518. 223)732 
66,0 59,157.10 141,551 
1070391 48/973, 58 130,201 
7,355,259 51900.80 129,564 


as 


4 
‘ 


k 


i 


ae ee ee ee ee 


. 
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RE SRT AL SI GRE ar Rae A REE 
World’s Best Horse Racing (Running) Records 


These records are as of approximately November 1, 1940 


Horse 


Distance 


Miles Furl’gs 
3-8 


3 1-2 
1-2 
4 1-2 
5-8 
5 1-2 
t3-4 
*3-4 
3-4 ‘1 
6 1- 4)Montanic 
6 1-2 
7-8 
7-8 
7 1-2 
ee] 
1 
1 70 yds.|Chasar.......... 
1 70 yds.|Mike Hall. ...... 
1 1-16 
1 1-8 
1 3-16 
1 i+ 
1 1-4 
1 1-4 
1 5-16 
1 3-8 
1 1-2 
1 1-2 
1 5-8 
1 3-4 
17-8 
- 
2 1-16 War Whoop...... 
Primrose Day.... 
21-8 Centurion........ 
21-48 Joe Murphy...... 
214 Myra Gray...... 
214 Sy | ee 
2 3-8 Le ON eee 
2 12 Golden Myth 
2 1-2 i ees 
2 5-8 Worthman 
2 3-4 Shot Put 
2 7-8 GENS 5. vine = 
3 Mamie Algol... 
Mey *Lucretia Borgia 
4 Sotemia 


*Made on down-hill course. 


Age |Weight 


**Against time. jOver old Futurity course at Sheepshead Bay, 170 feet less than 34 mile. 
OVER A STRAIGHT COURSE 


Distance Horse Age |Weight| Time 
Miles ;Furl’ Yrs. | Pds. 
1-4 i Bob Wade...... Sprery | (ee: 122 211-4 
3-8 Galley Slave......... 2 118 32 4-5 
}-2 Young Martin........ 2 115 45 1-5 
1-2 ! Gloaming..........«+ 6 127 45 
4 1-2 |Preceptor...........- 2 112 51 
Wao tweed sve Hl6e0 3 on 7 $5 
5-8 Devineress........-.- 
5-8 ee OS ee 2 110 55 3-5 
5 1-2 |Plater.... 6025+ | a 1 ve 2-5 
3-4 REE Ee 
6 1-2 |Porter’s Mite......... 2 119 1 14 2-5 
7-8 Edition. ... 4 126 120 
7-8 Unt) ee er oe 2 110 1 22 2-5 
1 Keppeltone........ cae Oo 122 1 32 4-5 
1 Splonetta. ..-.scecses 3 103 1324-5 
1 PROPINGH ah. « Sige iste 3 99 1 32 4-5 
1 eo ee | 4 110 1 35 1-2 
1 14 Banquet...... reser 3 108 2 03 3-4 


Date 


“!1890, Aug. 


1938, Jan. 
1924, April 
1921, Jan. 
1908, May 
1928, June 
1933, June 


1890, Aug. 
1890, July 


Track 


20/Butte. Mont. 
27|Arcadia, Cal. 
2&|Belmont Park, N. Y, 
12| Wellington, N. Zeal. 
19|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
4|Belmont Park. N. Y. 
2\Epsom, England. 
12|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
21|Morris Park, N. Y. 
15|Morris Park, N. Y, 
17|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
25|Hurst Park, England. 
12|Belmont Park, N. Y. 
25|Brighton, England, 
4|Brighton, England, 
4|Brighton, England. 
28|Monmouth Park, N. J, 
17'Monmouth Park, N, J. 


Leading American Jockeys (Excluding Steeplechases) 


M’ts.|Won 


Jockey 


1913..|M.Buxton.... 
1914. .|T. McTaggart. 
15..|M. Garner.... 
16..|F. Robinson. . 


J9: .|C. Robinson 
ee eee 
1922. 1M Fator. || *" 


*To approximately Noy. 1. 


Sr: Jockey 


19: 
1930. 
1931..|H. Roble...... 


M’ts.|Won|| Yr. Jockey M’ts.{ Won 
718) 173 ||1932..|J. Gilpert..... 050} 212 
844| 205 ||1933..|J. Westrope...| 1,224) 301 
987} 187 ||1934..|M. Peters.....] 1,045) 221 

1,172} 190 |/1935..)C. Stevenson. | 1,099) 206 

1,130) 207 ||1936..|B. James..... ,106| 245 

1,052| 155 ||1937..|J. Adams 1,265 0 
871! 149 |/1938..|J. Adams..... 129) 216 
861) 177 ||1939..|J. Longden....| 990) 211 

1,174| 173 ||*1940. |W. L. Taylor..| 1,167} 216 


an 


Yrs.| Lbs. Time Date Track 
Min. Sec. 
: Hh Po 1-2 vece" pent Aine Mont. = 
5 916, Feb. uarez, Mex, 
2 116 46 1940, March 12) Miami, Fla. - : 
2 105 1 52 1908, Apr. 16} Aqueduct, N. ¥. ; 
5 120 §7 1-5 |1915, Feb 10} Juarez, Mex, 
6 150 1 03 2-5 |}1914, March 8&/Juarez, Mex. 
7 139 108 1891, June 22/Sheepshead Bay, N. Y. 
3 123 1 06 1-5 |1929, Aug. 6| Brighton, England 
3 110 | 1 09 1-5 |1936, Oct. 12|Coney Isi., Cinn. 
A 109 1 15 4-5 |1901 July 20] Wash. P'k.,Chie. 7 
4 109 1 15 4-5 {1937, Feb 9|Miami, Fla. . 
5 126 1 22 1906, Oct. 16|Belmont Park, N. Y, 5 
3 105 1 22 1935, July 19] Arlington Hghts. 
6 118 130 1922, May 22)Churchill Downs 
7 110 1 34 4-5 |1918, Aug. 21/Saratoga, N. Y. 
4 128 1 34 2-5 |1932, June 30/Arlington Park, Dlinois 7 
A ae | 104 1 40 3-5 |1935, Sept 14/Coney Isl. Cinn. ’ 
nae 3 103 ‘1 40 3-5 |1927, Oct. 20} Latonia 7 
3 109 1 42 1934, Dec. San Mateo. Calif. 
3 94 1 47 3-5 |1936. April 11]/San Bruno, Calif. « aan 
3 120 1 54 3-5 |1939, Oct. 10! Lexington, Ky.\ “J 
6 139 | 200 1913, June 28|Beimont Park, N. Y¥, : 
3 126 200 1923, May 16|Newmarket, England. + 
5 75 200 1923, Aug. 8| Brighton, England.* “Hy 
4 126 2 09 3-5 | 1908, July 1/Sheepshead Bay, N. Y 
3 126 2 141-5 |1920, Tune =:12/ Belmont Park, N. Y. ae 
3 124 2 23 1929, Oct. 18! Newmarket, England o 
4 112 2 28 2-5 |1939, Sept 23) Belmont Park, N. Y. , 
3 126 2 40 4-5 |1920, Sept. 4| Belmont Park, N. Y. ry 
3 126 2 54 3-5 |1924, Oct. 18] Latonia, Kv. = : 
133 2 52 3-5 |1922, Jan. 8} Montevideo, Uru iy a 
4 116 | 3.15 2-5|1937, Aug. 8] Agua Caliente, Mex. 1 
3 315 1924, July 8| Salisbury, England ef 
7 116 319 2-5 |1906, June 19) Ascot, England. x 
5 128 3 21 4-5 |1920, Sept. 15|Belmont Park, N. Y. ‘“ 
sa ge 96 3 34 1-4 |1905. Sept. 23|)Toronto. Can. oa 
Sig's 7 106 334 1936, Aug. 30/Seattle, Wash. i 
onto o 144 335 1923, Sept. 28|Newbury, England. 7; 
a eo 99 | 342 1894, Aug. 30|Chicago, TIl. 
whee 6 85 3 45 4-5 |1926, Oct. 13| Newmarket, England. 
3 111 3 48 3-5 |1927, Nov. 5|Latonia, Ky. 
Breas 2 97 415 1925, Feb. 8| Tijuana, Mex, 
4 126 4 16 3-5 |1922. June 5| Ascot, England. 
4 114 422 1940, Feb. 23) Arcadia, Calif. 
5 101 4 51 2-5 |1925. Feb. 22/Tijuana, Mex 
4 126 4 48 4-5 |1940, Aug. 14 Washington Pk., Chicago 
6 100 5 23 1925, March &|Tijuana, Mex. 
5 105 519 1907, Feb. 16)/New Orleans, La, 
4 85 Zit 1897, May 20/Oakland, Cal. 
5 119 7 10 4-5 |1912, Oct. 7|Louisville, Ky. 


' 
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Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Trotting and Pacing Records 


Source: Roger Duncan, Executive Secretary, United States Trotting Assn., Hartford, Conn. 


TROTTING 


1938, 35 mile, Temple Harvester, Aurora, Ill., Aug. 5, 
25 

1 ite (world’s record), ares ae * Lexington, 
Ky., *Sept. 29, 1938, 1: 

1 mile, 8 a race, Pn a Springfield, Ill., 
Aug. 21, 1936, 1:5734 

1 mile a half-mile track, wii Greyhound*, 
Goshen, Y., July 16, 1937, 1.5 

1 mile ee a stallion, Lee ‘axperthy*, Lexington, 
Ky., Oct. 8, 1916, 1.5814, 

1 mile by a stallion, 14 mile ee Dean Han- 
over,* Reading, Pa., Oct, 15, 1939, 

1 mile, by a gelding, ae 
Ky., Sept. 28, 1937, 

— wo-year- old, geiaiae, Reynolda, Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 3, 1933, 2.0 

Three- -year- 2s ie stallion, erin Hanover *Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 24, 1937, 1: 

‘Three-year-old gelding, ee ne Springfield, 
Ill., Aug. 21, 1935, 2.00. 

Four-year-old stallion, 
ton, Ky., Sept, 25, 1938, 

P Four-year- -old gelding, 
Tll., Aug. 21, 1936, 1.5734. 

One mile by a mare, ‘Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 4, 1938, 1:5634 

1 mile by a yearling, Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 2, 1912, 2.1534. 

1 mile, by a two-year-old, Hanover’s Bertha*, 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 15, 1929, 2.02. Lawrence Han- 
over*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 11, 1934, 2.02. 

mile, by a three-year- -old (driven by Alma 
Sheppard, eleven years old), eae Hanover*, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Sept. 24, 1937, 1.5842. 

1 mile, by a five-year- -old, Grsehadua: Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 28, 1937, 

1 ‘mile, by a ere aa” Greyhound, 
ton, Ky., Sept. 29, 1938, 1:5544 

1 mile, to high-wheel sulky, Lou Dillon*, Cleye- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 12, 1903, 2.05. 

1 mile, to high- -wheel sulky on half-mile track, 
yeter Billiken*, Goshen, N. ¥., Aug. 20, 1914" 

%. 

1 mile, Under abies ,Greyhound*, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 27, 1940, $4. 

Fastest two heats, “Greshound, Springfield, Ili., 
Aug. 21, 1936, 2.02, 1.574 

Fastest three heats, Greyhound, Goshen, N. Y., 
Aug. 13, 1936, 2.01, 2.0044, 2.00; Rosalind, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Sept. 30, 1937, 2:02, 2:00, 1.5914. 

Fastest four heats, Dale Hanover winner of first 


Coagint, 


lone Hanover, *Lexing- 


n 


158} 
Greyhound, Springfield, 


*Lexing- 


RECORDS ~ 


and fourth heats, Deah Hanover winner of sec- 
ond heat, Clever Hanover winner of third heat, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 7, 1939, 2:0334, 2:01, 
2:0114, 2:0434 

14 miles, ’Greyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 
14, 1937, 3.0245 
opemiles, Greyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 19, 

2 miles on alee fae Peter Manning, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., 23, 
1930" geist Lee Stout Pee eens nag NY Oc a 
3 miles i eh ier Wood, Minneapolis, Minn., 
July 1, 1895, 

4 miles, Borie? R., Blackpool, England?. Sept. 
11, 1899, 9.58. 

4 miles, Senator L., San Jose, Cal., (reg.), Nov. 
2, 1894, 10.12. 

5 aie in race, half-mile track, Imogene Con- 
stantine, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 2 1919, 12.0814 

10 miles, Pascal*, New York, N. Y. (reg.), Nov. 
2, 1893, 26.15. 

10 miles in race, Controller, San Francisco, Cal. 


(reg,). Noy. 23, 1878; 27. 2344. 

20 miles, Capt. McGowan‘, Boston, Mass. (reg.), 
Oct, 31, 1865, 58.25. 

30 ‘miles, ‘Gen. Taylor*, San Francisco, Cal., 
Feb. 21, 1857, 1.47.59. 
ae - miles, Ariel*, Albany, N. Y., May 5, 1846, 
“100 miles, Conqueror*, Centerville, L. I., Noy. 
12, 1853, 8.58.53. 

Trotting records by. a team, Greyhound and 
Rosalind*, Indianapolis,.Ind., Sept. 5, 1939, 1:5844. 
By a tandem team, *John R. McElwyn and 
Hollyrood Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 

. 74: 

Three abreast: Hollyrood Boris, Calumet Du- 
bude, MacAubrey, Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1937, 
Four in hand, Damania, Belnut, Maud, and 
Mustapha, Chicago, e115 July 4, 1896, 0. 
sues ae = coach, *arthur Mower, Capital 
Oc. ohn cElwyn and Hollyrood Peels E,, 
Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936, 2:464 . 
Trotting record with running mate, e mile, 
rere time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9, 1913, 
Double gaited horse, Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 


Ky., Sept. 21, 1935, 1.591/ L 
Ou late, Leos Ge ee 


PACING RECORDS 


a rere Directum I*, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 
1 
1 ‘mile, “Biny Direct, *Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 
1938, 1:55. 
1 mile, by a stallion, Billy Direct, *Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 28, 1938, 1:55. 

1 mile by a mare, Her Ladyship, *Indianapolis, 
Ind., Sept. 17, 1938, 1:5745 

1 mile, by a gelding, Prince Alerty, New York, 
N. Y.+. Sept. 23, 1903, 1.57. 

1 mile, driven by a woman, Highland Scott (Mrs. 
Ta0%4, Harriman), Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1929, 

ianiie by gelding, in open, Winnipeg, Toledo, O 35 

Oct. 15, 1928, 1.5754 

1 mile, ina TAGE, Directum I., Columbus, Ohio, 
Sept. 30, 1914, ag Billy Direct, Lexington, Ky., 

race, 


Sept. 29, 1937, 
m: by Mite in Miss Harris M. 
Toledo, ‘nic, july 23, 1918, 1.5834 
half-mile track, in race, Single G., Des 
Moines, Towa, Aug. 26, 1918, and’ Winnipeg, Louis- 
ville, Ky. eis 12, 1928: eo Rig E. Grattan, 
Raleigh, Oct. 17, 1930, 
A le Malt ‘mile track, Billy ‘Direct, Altamont, 
Y., Oct. 18, 1939, 1:5954 
a mile, yearling filly, iHtemet Queen, Phoenix, 
Ariz., Nov., 14, 1916, 
1 mile, two-year Pt the "atin Vonian*, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 26, 1939, 2:0215 
1’mile, yearling colt, Frank Perry*, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 12, 1911, 
1 mile, two-year- -old ‘eit, Calumet Cheater, Lex- 
ga Ky., Oct. 2, 1931, 2.0034 
1 mile by two- ~year- -old colt, a race, His Majesty, 
Indianapolis, Sept. 7, 1932, pat 
1 mile, by three-year-old colt, in by te Billy Di- 
rect, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, 1937 
1 mile by three-year-old feigine, Little Pat, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1936, 
‘astest two heats, Directum a Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 2, 1914, 1:58, 


*Against time. 
the racer. 


Fastest three heats, Her Ladyshi 
Y., Aug. 31, 1938, 1:5814, 1:58: T59 pte 
ote miles, Little Pat, Syracuse, N. Y., ‘Sept. 9, 


1 ed four-year-old mare, Calumet E - 
ington ee ; Sept. 21, 71235, 15914, Mero 
mile, four-year-o stallion, Bil * 
a. iy. Sept. 28, 1938, 1:55. v; RS 
mile, four-year-old geldi » Nat 
Lexington, Ky.. Sept, 27, 1938, 1:59." amore 
rl mile, high-wheel sulky, Dan Patch*, Macon, 


Ga.f Nov. 30, 1903, 2.0434, 
mE Serie. Dan Patch*, Macon, Ga.j, Noy. 30, 


3 miles, Elastic Pointer, Ki 
: 2808, ‘si. f , endallville, Ind., Oct. 

miles ee . erson, K 
Nov. aa test noxville, Iowa (reg.), 
here Angas Cote, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10, 


Pacing Records By A Team : 
ei aa M8 ha 
Saf fe a aly? i eo 
and The-Widower, Altamont, wot 12, 1938. 


2:0414, 
1 mile in_a race, 16 mile track, Coll fe 
uty Sheriff, Des ieee Towa, Aue 38. - Ute, 


2.0734. 
Pacing Records—To Wagon 
eae Dan Patch*, Memphis, 
1903, i 134. : : Pp! Tenn,, Oct. 27, 
e, in a race, Angus Pointer, Mi 
oct ae’ 1904. 3.044 wider ise 
2 ‘miles, Lonetetow, Vallejo, June 23, 1869, 


8 2 ites Longfellow, Sacrame: 1. 
1869. ies w, Sar nto, Cal., Sept. 7, 


aad by runner to sulky carrying a wind or dust shield, the runner preceding ‘ 


Sl iii ea sitet is ine aa 


7, 1936, 


| 
: 
‘ 
. 
% 
Mj 
7 
1 


err ss 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing; ae aot Long Runs 


Winners of Famous Harness Stakes 
Source: Roger Duncan, Executive Secretary United States Trotting Assn., Hartford, Conn. 
THE HAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters) 
(The Hambletonian was inaugurated in 1929 ep exception of the first year when it was 


run = Lexington, Ky. has been staged at Gosh 


Yea Winner 

1931—Calumet PAN e's a'sldn dp. oa ns meet /A 

rete es aitiass es. SMe Oe an cit 2: iytes 
moeMaty ROVNOIMS 6 66s. ¢hcrecse cence cn 20334 

(NEE Shay (NG) 2 a ee a on8t 

rec ARENT Ge oo PS caktagtiecc xs pene. xo 2:0214 


Value of Hambletonian by vears—1930, $56,859 


Year Winner . BestTime 
PASH PAGSRAIIIC -. iss) 4p) tie ous Mala ec Ri fla a Ds O18, 
193 T—shinley = Hanover: c.; ci deseo eee 20146 
1938 —Mewin: Harnover:., .., os ose ke eee 210244 , 
1939—Peter Astra. 1.2... ee elec ee gece es eee ORI 
1940—Spencer Scott...............5 Nike come ee 2302 
1931, $50,921; 1932, $53,339; 1933, Pi 459; 1934, 


$28,845; 1935, $33,321; 1936, $35,643; 1937, $37,912; ‘1938, $37,962; 1939, $40, 502; 1940, $43,6 
FOX STAKES (2-year-old pacers) 


_ The marathon distance is 26 miles, 385 yards. 


Year Winn BestTime | Yea yi 

1931—Calumet Cheater Ree Soy eee ie 220216 i93¢—Dusty” H&nover is Sak ie eee aie 08 : 

1932—Logan Scott. 230344 | 1937—The Widower............11221°7121 11 g:0516 

1933—Laurel Hanover -2:08 | 1938—Blackstone ....... ‘ 2:05. 

1934—The Auctioneer - -2:1216 | 1939—William Cash. 2:04 

1935--Worthy Grattan...........0.......4.. 2:04%6 | 1940—Black Hawk....0/.002.) 2 

eek ire HORSEMAN thal aed (83-year-old trotters) 

nner tTime ; Year Winner 

8 2:0244 | 1936—Bill Strang........0.2..0.. Geaeeeee Md est Time 

1932—The Marchioness..................... 2:02 1937—Southiand .. 02.435 hd. Sopee nee ‘Biosie 

Hese—erown BOrky. yl. .s 4... ec cc kee es 2:0314 | 1938—Mclin Hanover............... 1S eee 2:0134 

RENEE EMILIO eC Ob Sons ce hs ode acces 230184 | 1939—Lyrmite |... $s... er 307 

MERC GNOME oes ee een gee gees 2:05 1940—Spencer Scot... ..: .25. «ean ah eo 2:0214 
KENTUCKY FUTURITY (3-year-old trotters) 

Winner BestTime | Year Winner BestTime 
Jost—Protectar ene tee SX ages a lel cio G6 sibiegssiy > 135814 | 1936—Rosalind 0... «+210: ascdeetuse nee 2:03 
1932—The Marchioness....._.........22! ++ 72302 1937-—Twilight. Sang. 22... <b senusuenteene 2:0114 
RU IECEE SEO G Sielkc Simi = dss wees Fee api Cless 1938—McLin - Hanover . «055.5 sw0.s ve 6 Saatyceeee 2:00 4 
Ne aRR ONIN S BIE IE ES Savsle a bes a sie es saree 1939—-Peter Asivas... .) Jose ..s0 mone Slee 230215 
1935—Lawrence Hanover. : 1940—Spencer Scott. . 2.2.) a... sean ee eee 2:02 

READING ‘FUTURITY Ge Starcold trotters, half-mile track futurity) 
Year Winner BestTime | Year Winner BestTime 
1931—Calumet Belricka..................-. 2:08 1936>-Pinero’ 20... . 2's bot A ohne eee 2:0. 
ege——tevam Hanover. ..5.......- 62.6. esse. 2:0634 | 1937—-Dean Hanover............. a sie 2:04: 
SPER OM OIO ce dg se ew ge es cma ae swiss 2:0716 | 1938—Essie Hanover..................--000- 2:10 , 
PEPE MS PEE. ws t ee a cade cies 220646 | 1939—Conegressional ........5.-...ceeeu veces 2: 071% 
ER MT TONT oo yo k'dg dos s 5 Oe cs gb ess by 2:08 | 1940—MacAbigall *..2.0.0 5. 2.00209 ae ees 230944 
Long Prices Mutuel Winners 
Paid Pai 
Horse Track Diite | on $2 Horse Track Date on 2 
Ticket Ticket 
Wishing Ring...... Latonia..,..... 1912 | $1,885 ||Fineastle.......... Havana........| 1923 702 
ee ekewis © Agua Caliente. . a 840 ||Lt. Wm. J. Murray|Havana........ 1923 696 
Munetta .....--..- ‘|Lexington. ..... 830 ||Playmay.......... Santa Anita....| 1938 673 
JA a Agua Caliente..| 1933 820 ||Zombro........... Charlestown...| 1933 590 
clo) eer |/Hagerstown....| 1934 810 {|Cadeau........... Pimlice... 2.2, 1913 577 
Marathon, Walk and Long Run Winners, 1940 
Event Time Winner Place Date 
356:2 Pawson, Pawtucket Medford, Mass. 6-23 
241:3.2 Heinickle, Baltimore Baltimore 4-6 
:38 Paskell, Cambridge, Mass. | Boston 5-16 
:28 :28.6 Cote, Verdun, Quebec Boston 5-19 
207.25 Mihalo, Detroit, Mich. Cincinnati, O. 5-12 
248.1 Pentti, Brooklya, N. Y Norwich, Conn. 5-30 
227 :29.6 Brown, Westerly, R. I. Salisb’y Beh, Mass. | 5-30_ 
: A) apg? | Bea vue 4 | BRM | Bae 
" mete 18+ 1:50: omas, iadelphia = 
LAU. 30, Kometer walk.| 18+ | 3:05:30.2 | Rakkonen, Finnish'A.C. | New York City [10-13 
A. A. U. 40, 000 pocrer walk. rigs 3:39:7 Albate, Cincinnati, unatt. Springfield, O 10-20 
A. A. t junior CA pS 6.25 |34:26.4 Darrah, Roxbury. Mass. Newark, N. J. 11-3 
Heptagonal Gam 5 27:39 Ayer, Cornell Yonkers, N. Y. 11-9 
National A. A. U. “marathon 26+ 2 :34:06.2 Cote, Verdun, Quebec Yonkers, N. ¥._|11-10 
*Record. 


Collegiate Cross-Country Winners 


Leslie MacMitchell, New York University, won 
the Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. varsity cross- 
country championship (Nov. 18, 1940) over the five- 
mile route in Van Cortlandt Park, New York City, 
in 26 minutes, 2.8 seconds from a field of 130 con- 
testants. It was the second victory in a row for 
MacMitchell. Robert Nichols, Rhode Island State, 
was second in 26:28 and Glenn V. Masten, Colgate, 
finished third with $26:43. -Team honors were 
taken by Rhode Island State with 72, followed by 
Michigan State, 82, and Manhattan, 103. The 
¥reshman three-mile run was taken by Henry Hart, 
here in 15:47, with Leroy Schwartzkopf, Yale, 

econd in 15:49, and Wilmot Castle, Yale, finishing 


third in 16:15 


Wayne Tolliver, University of Indiana, led his 
team to a victory in the Western Conference cross- 
country championship (Nov. 18, 
four-mile course in Washington Park, Chicago. 
Tolliver won the individual title in 22 minutes, 
25.5 seconds. Indiana took the team title with 
a pointe, followed by Ohio State, 43, and Pur- 

ue, 58. 

Gilbert Dodds, Ashland (Ohio) College,.won the 
third annual National Collegiate cross-country race 
of four miles (Nov. 25, 1940) at East Lansing, 
Mich., in 20 minutes, 30.2 seconds. Tom Fields, 
Maryland, was second. The team championship 
was won by Indiana with 65 points, Michigan 
State second, 68, aud Rhode Island State, third, 91. 


1940) over the 


Sle 
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Sporting Events—Chess Play in 1940 


Chess Play and Developments in 1940 


Souree: Herman Helms, Publisher American Chess Bulletin 


International activities of chess players were 
practically brought to a stop in 1940 by the war in 
Europe, but some matches were held abroad while 
at home the usual tournaments were played. Dr. 
Max Euwe of Amsterdam, former champion of the 
world, engaged in a match with Paul Keres of 
Hstonia, which the latter won by the odd point. 
Keres subsequently took part in the twelfth tour- 
nament for the*championship of the Soviet Union 
of Socidlistic Republics in Moscow, where he 

laced fourth. This tournament resulted in a tie 
hesween Igor Bondarefsky of Rostov-on-Don and 
Andrea Lilienthal of Budapest, who became a 
Soviet citizen in 1939. They will play off for the 
title. Third prize was worn by Vassily Smyslov, 
19-year-old student at a Moscow Aviation Institute. 
At the time of this writing, Cuban devotees of 
chess were planning a record-breaking exhibition 
of simultaneous play to be given by Francisco 
Planas, Pan-American champion, in Havana, dur- 
ing December. 

Sixty-four sections of seven players each, making 
a total of 448 players, participated in the Conti- 
nental Jubilee Correspondence Tournament, open 
to North American players, and conducted by the 
American Chess Bulletin of New York. 

The results of the leading tournaments follow: 

H. Y. P. D. College Chess League—Champion- 
ship won by Yale, 9-3; Harvard, 8-4; Princeton, 
6-6; Dartmouth, 1-11. 

Intercollegiate Chess League—Championship won 
by Brooklyn College; 2045-3145; City College, 16-8; 
N. Y. University, 742-1342; Yeshiva, 1-23. 

Euwe vs. Keres (Amsterdam)—Keres, 6; Euwe, 5; 
drawn, 3. . 

. 8. S. R. National Tournament—First and sec- 
ond (tie): Igor Bondarefsky, Rostov-on-Don, and 
Andrea Lilienthal, Budapest; third, Vassily Smy- 
slov, Moscow; fourth, Paul Keres, Estonia; fifth 
and sixth, Mikhail Botwinnik, Moscow, and N. 
Boleslavsky, Ukrania. 

. §. Championship Tournament (New York)— 
First, Samuel Reshevsky, 13-3; second, Reuben 
Fine, 1244-345; third, Isaac I. Kashdan, 1044-549; 
fourth and fifth (tie), Albert S. Pinkus and Albert 
C. Simonson, 10-6; sixth (tie), Arnold S, Denker 
and Abraham Kupchik, 914-614. 

U. S. C. F. Open Championship—First, Reuben 
Fine, New York, 8-0; second, Herman Steiner, Los 
Angeles, 5-3; third and fourth (tie), Weaver W. 
Adams of Boston and Erich W. Marchand, Clay- 
ton, Mo., 444-345. Consolation Masters Tourna- 
ment: first, J. Rauch, Montreal, 5-2; second, E. 
Hartsfield, Dallas, 414-215; third, fourth and fifth 
(tie): C. W. Hrissikopoulos, Corpus Cristi, Texas, 
Daniel Mayers, Tucson, Ariz., and A. Roddy, Tulsa, 
Okla., 4-3. Class A Tournament: first, A. D. 
McNabb, Dallas, 7-0; second, Kirk D. Holland, 
Fort Worth, 6-1; third, R. S. Underwood, Lub- 
wat eer. 5-2. es 

. - State ampionship (Hamilton)—First, 
Robert Willman, New York, 9-2; second aid third 


(tie), Anthony E. Santasiere and Jack Soudakoff, 
New York, 8-3; fourth, Dr. Walter Cruz, Rio de 
Janeiro, 7-4. Class A; first and second (tie), Mrs. 
Mary Bain, Astoria, and Clarence W. Hewlett, Jr., 
Schenectady, 414-214; third and fourth (tie), Ar- 
thur Fox, Albany, and D. Francis Searle, Rome, 
4-3. Class B Tournament: first and second (tie), 
Stephen Osley, Little Falls, and Frank Valvo, Al- 
bany, 614-214; third, fourth and fifth (tie), Fred- 
erick Eckstrom, Brooklyn, Charles Helms, Brook- 
lyn, and Steven Shaw, Hamilton, 514-344. Class 
CG Tournament: first, Ralph B. Marshall, Perry, 
6-1; Louis Persinger, New York, 5-2; third, A, 
Bertram Davis, Oneonta, 444-214; fourth, Frank 
Baldwin, Brooklyn, 4-3. Special Amateur Tourna- 
ment: First, Hermann Helms, New York, 5-0; sec- 
ond, George Wilson, Union, 214-214; third, fourth 
and fifth (tie), Dr. C. Harold King, Hamilton, 
Gerald Shaffer, Canastota, and Allen Williams, 
Canastota, 2-3. Onondaga County, 15-1, won the 
inter-county team tournament and the Genessee 
Cup. Broome, 712-815, was the runner-up. 
Madison County, 742-442, won in Class B- for sec- 
ond teams, with Monroe, 7-5, the runner-up. 

Invitation Masters Tournament (Ventnor City, 
N. J.)—First and second (tie), Sidney Bernstein 
and Milton Hanauer, New York, 8-3; third, 
Weaver W. Adams, Boston, 742-342; fourth, fifth 
and sixth (tie), Jeremiah F. Donovan, Anthony E. 
Santasiere and Olaf Ulvestad, New York, 642-444. 

Metropolitan Chess League—Final_ standing: 
Manhattan, 615-!; Marshall, 6-1; Bronx and 
Steinitz, 542-242; Queens, 214-415; West Side and 
Sed Renee: 114-514; North Jersey, 1-3; Empire 

ity, 1-6. 

Masters Tournament (Havana)—First, Isaac I. 
Kashdan, New York, 745-115; second, George Kol- 
tanowski, Belgium, 612-214; third, Francisco Pla- 
Sea ahem) 6-3; fourth, Miguel Blas Aleman, 

727-972- 

American Chess Federation Women’s Champion- 
ship—tTriple tie among Miss N. May Karff, Boston, 
Mrs. Mary Bain, Astoria, and Dr. Helen Weissen- 
pea New York. The play-off was won by Miss 


arff. 

Manhattan C. C. Championship—First, Arnold S. 
Denker, 1215-215; second,, J. Moskowitz, 11-4; 
third and fourth (tie), Fred Nadell and George 
Shainswit, 1012-442; fifth, Albert S. Pinkus, 10-5; 
Sixth, Albert C. Simonson, 915-514. 

Marshall C. C. Championship—First, Reuben 
Fine, 14-2; second, Milton Hanauer, 13-3; third, 
(iia ae aie di eee ae aes 

-5; and six e), ward Lasker a: 
Herbert Seidman, 1045-515. 

U. S. C. F. Women’s Championship—First, Mrs. 
Adele Rivero, New York, 7-1; second, Miss N. May 
Karff, Boston, 515-215; third and fourth (tie), 
Mrs. Giselda K. Gresser, and Dr. Helen Weissen- 
ae no rae ake and epi! tie), Mrs. 

ain, Astoria, ani rs. Raphae eCr 
Jackson Heights, 412-315. is pb 


Four-suit and Five-suit Card Chances 
ear ETEMER RE te 
FOUR-SUIT POKER 


Actual Pet. of Actual P. 
ct. of 
ae Number otal Number stad 
OVA! Mush. ..........2,6+... 4 -00015 | Three of a kind 54,912 2.1 
Straight flush...1122222 2122! 36 0014 | Two pairs 123°552 4.8 
Mouriofia) Kind)... .0.......4 : 624 024 | One pair 1,098,240 42.3 
Sis Bro Nothing 1,302,540 50.1 
10,200 39 Wotalic rt dee, octane eee 2,598,960 100.0 
Re : FIVE-SUIT POKER 
Royal eagle spread........... 5 00006 | Th: i 
mye of & kind. reas axe 18 00016 Pao bake ee gee ee : t36'00 3 3 
‘a GWO Pals... eed ee ! ‘ 
Straight flush......... aon 00055 | One. Dale. wii. s psi dee ues 3,575,000 ~ 43.3 
sh sind... 000, Bae 047 Nothing ©; Sc caeeaeaiiee 3,984,240 _ 48.2 
Bull Bouse. 1... 2-0... ee -189 Potallt.neap isahes ae ee 8,259,888 100.0 
ae oat s FIVE-SUIT POKER WITH 6 CARDS 
-card royal eagle sprea -0000! 
Six-card straight flush... .. 4 00008” | Hive coed Muse ce Pee pectin 346 
‘esa poet spread... . ae ad Three andi two tun as 3387000 ee 
Five-card straight flush... 2,615 003. Three ae wie Rees Tee 3'815,000 7s 
fguneenaitwol soldi o..|. .. ' .009 Two paitalt O20 inte es Ce 725. i 
Three and three... 7e00 [008 | Ge pair 25205002072; 1262 Speen ae 
Wour of kind.00.0.). aovasa S20 Nothing wnt 25,491,300 30.9 
Six-card straight... ... 1... 140,220 .170 Totally. ae Oe 82.598.880 100.0 
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_ Sporting Events—College 


y s 
ea All-America Football Teams for 1940 
7 cia =. SA eee Wi pee i al 5 
, Collier's by Life by ; 
Position Grantland Rice Bill Stern Associated Press United Press 
3 
NED rh Sure ons 05s Rankin Rankin Severin Rankin 
Purdue Purdue North Carolina Purdue 
(WAGILE wc. sss. Reinhard Drahos Drahos Drahos 
California Cornell Cornell Cornell 
GUARD)... ice. Lio Robnett Alfson Robnett 
, Georgetown Texas A. & M. Nebraska Texas A. & M,. 
CENTER’.........| Mucha Mucha Gladchuk Mucha 
| Washington Washington Boston C. Washington 
OA Suffridge Suffridge Suffridge Suffridge 
‘Tennessee Tennessee Tennessee Tennessee 
TACKLE. .........| Bauman Bauman Reinhard Bauman 
S : \Northwestern Northwestern California Northwestern 
i) bat Se a a ao \Goodreault Goodreault Elrod Goodreault 
Boston C. Boston C. Mississippi State |Boston C. 
AO Se |Albert Christman Albert Albert 
\Stanford Missouri Stanford | Stanford 
BAG. . Sigs os ocs5. |FTANOK Franck Franck Franck 
|Minnesota Minnesota Minnesota Minnesota 
LOY Oe |Harmon Harmon Harmon Harmon 
ean gee cere ReaD Michigan ; 
: UO ee, ee Kimbrough mbroug mbroug) mbroug) 
‘ad Texas An & M. Texas A. & M. Texas A. & M. Texas A. & M. 


The New York World-Telegram, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, did not pick an All-America football — 
team in 1939, contending that with the hundreds of players eligible for places, it was impossible to 
make a selection that would be fair to all. For the same reasons the World-Telegram did not pick a 1940. 
All-America. 


a Conference. Football Standings for 1940 


¥ ESTERN * PACIFIC COAST 
ind Points Points 
; Minn yo 0 oO ta Ate 
feeemee BMinriesota.........2..-..2--. 6 0 
' Soenicns 3 1 0, (33aeee as 
f Northwestern Ae ae kee 61 80 
Wisconsin . ee 4 0 -°%5 | 68 
Ohio State. Tag 2 2) neo eee 
Towa .... peat ate 4. 12 50mg 
| Indiana BN gee oS 4 .2 * 18) 9140 
e LORS i eee tr 4 0 6 O 67 149 
. Te rn 5G BO N a f 
5 0 12 1 
Q..0...127 21 | Mississippi State............ 4 .0. 41) 386uean 
‘ 2 8: 54 20 } Minsissipp? ci... wees eee on 3 2-8 60 46 
: 2.1 Bir i06 BE AIG DAMA? cles she ok ae a 2a 89 80 
3) Qasisaee 1 | Auburn, cis). ss eee 3 2. 1% So eae 
4 0 33 70 | Louisiana State er Bien Ser!) 55 82. 
56 22. 138 ish: “se a 3 . he i 
eorgia .. é 
Kentucky ee arr | 40 19 
o e is = Tulane .. Tt ,2e0 41 60 
z 36 29 | Georgia Tec 1- 6 ° 0): 7oieeeos 
tere: ar Vanderbilt. 18 1, 66 gu 
2 0 59 43 eéwanee F 
Tne Roe Si ae ee 3d wr) Ol Ose 4 Sas MISSOURI VALLEY 
Virginia Military. ..-......-: Sel ares SO EH Iba) see velar as DE ee 4 0 (0 M107) ceete 
ai ee -# 3 9 149 97 | Oklahoma Al& M0012. 1 0 12 66 
on and aate ad Bee SEPM Ue ae oe cote) 
Virginia’ ee apa TE SE oak ae od Po eestor are 2 2-00 0° 3p emmee 
North Carolina State Se ak on cael es. Lorie." 0 vt ee coe 2°. 3 0), araaage 
Davidson .... Breas Ay Ae (arashtigton |: °. eee 1 3 0° 54 96m 
ee or “ay 3-98 o7h S yerl Washburn 305. J,.800 ee 0 4 0) 46 are 
South Carolina. CL slec 26. 153 SOUTHWEST 
| *Schedule incomplete by one game. Texas A.andM.............. 5. 1° 0} (96mg 
MOUNTAIN BIG SEVEN Southern Methodist*.........4 12 0 79 36 
ee ae 5 1 0 119 47 | Rice Institute*........+..-..4 1 9 62 50 
eRe ne... . 4. % 2S: Ca RR eS, SS 
mearer, Aas Sea ees 4.1 1. HS 956 | exes Christian. \....c%. 025 2 /4 (0° eee 
Brigham Young va : ‘ v3 “3 A eansas big) kc ok Sine eee 1 6 9 my 106 
Utah Stat 1 3 2 53 ° 99 | Baylor ...........0.0--..40.. 0 
Sree Or Brat 16 «173 *Schedule incomplete by one game. 


Wyoming 
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College Football Teams Play for Queer Trophies 


rtocol-; Wittenberg College and Ohio Wesleyan battle 
Seca neapig eons So pies to the an- | each year for an Indian skull. ap ped New 
lege ane hig Perhaps the most famous of trophies | Mexico stage their annual battle ae = 0 a pring- 
ist otittl Brown Jug’’ for which the Univer- | field rifle named “Kit Carson ae bial as Oo 
§ hor “Minnesota and University of Michigan | winner. A nickel, Cree 3 ve g hers size, spurs 
oe li hh Autumn. Back in 1893 the jug | North Dakota and South Dakota eae ae 
teams battle eac’ chigan to carry water during the Buckets, beer kegs and steins also ave ay beat, 
was used ey aes comn That year the Gophers | Gettysburg and Dickinson play ee e di me 
game wit) al victory by holding the powerful | Brown Bucket while Purdue and on ferry re 
scored a mor d to a tie. In the melee that fol- | nual battle for the ‘‘Old peker uc ct ae 
i ecg tine ‘ota student swiped the jug. Since | in the Prohibition days a Beer Pigee: 3 ne eS 
; hah fe Shas been used as a trophy and is | the prize between pennereee an entucky and 
Benue i ine victor in the annual classic. continues as the aunual trophy. Ue. 
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Sporting Events—College Football Scores 
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Intercollegiate Football Scores for 1940 


ALABAMA 
Crimson Tide 


26—Spring Hill 50) 
20—Mercer. .. 0 
31—Howard . 770): 
12—Tennessee 27 
25—Kentucky . . 0 
13—Tulane.: 02. 2... 6 
14—Georgia Tech... .13 
25—Vandervilt. ...., .21 
O—Miss. State...... 13 
166 8 
ALBRIGHT 
Roaring Lions 
_24—Kutztown Tea. ch 
173 
Aaa 
as 
oar 
127 
0 
0 
7 
67 
AMHERST 
Lord Jeffs 
. 32—Hobart...........7 
P 0—Havard : .13 
; 13—Bowdoin Rend: 
26—Rocechester....... 0 
6—Wesleyan........ 14 
14—Mass. State....., 0 
OP rnitys kn. s 6 
6—Williams........ if) 
7; Gen 96 
ARKANSAS 
Razorbacks 
38—Edmond Tea.... 0 
OFC. Ps Bakheery deve 20 
12—Baylor.. 6 
OR SROMAS stab ioie.a.e8 21 
21—Mississippi...... 20 
O—Texas A. & M 17 
(aah Ce eee 14 
‘ re} hae . 28 
T—F tham.. meds 27 
wi Ree ost: 21 
112 174 
ARMY 
Cadets 
20—Williams........ 19 
O—Cornell..........45 
- O— Harvard... <0. 6 
: 0—Lafayette........19 
Fe 0O—Notre Dame...>. 7 
cag O-—BPOWI: sie < ssis.- 13 
O—Pennsylvania....48 
_—-«:19—Princeton...... . .26 
: SSN AVS cctcicieisia isi. s Le 
» ¢ 54 197 
AUBURN 
t Tigers 
> 27—Howard....3.... 13 
s 20—Tulane........: 14 
ky? Saas State... 7 
e Is A4 MU... “120 
Be 16—Georgia Tech. v4 
mo) le—Georgla........ 114 
fe et eee 
ne 13—L. 8. U.. Ame a! 
ie | 7—Boston Coll. Se chtex 33 
fe 20—Florida. . ea 
de 157 43 
BAYLOR 
: Bears 
/ 27—N. Tex. Tea... ..20 
mee 4 Denver. 264.5... t 
et G-“Arkansas.....> 12 
: 7—Villanova........ 0 
. 7—Texas A. & M...14 
+ 12--T. his ..14 
0—Texas its 
a HOR aia eeepc 6 
PVE ie oa. ke 
12 Rice a nite wit si 21 
109 114 


*BOSTON COLLEGE 


Eagles Cardinals 
40—Centre 0 0—Detroit........ 
27—Tulane. 4. 6—St. Anselm... . 
33—Temple 20.) 20—Miami........ 
60—Idaho........... 13—W. Va. es we 
55—St. Anselm...... 0} O—St. Vincent. 
25—Manhattan...... 0} 6 Dulse hese 
21—Boston U,....... 0} 19—Hardin Simm.... 
19—Georgetown..... 18 _40—Providence. eS) 
83——AUDUINE SY... 7 
7—Holy Cross...... 0 104 
ed ae CLCoN.Ys 
BOSTON U. Beavers 
Terriors 12—Montclair T..... 
38—Norwich......... 7] O-Colby......,.. 
T5=SUpsalaeie ove ae cos 6 O—Clarkson...... 
6—Manhattan......20 plant es 
14—-Cincinnati....... 0 6—Buffalo. . Ses 
O—West. Reserve. ..19 13—Springfield. .... 
O—Boston Coll...... 21 6—Brooklyn...... 
50—Springfield....... Cooma 
37—W. Maryland.... 44 
ee aa CLEMSON 
BOWDOIN Tigers 
Polar Bears 38—Presbyterian..... 
=" BuLtaiyn conse neat 
19—Wesleyan 
7—Ambherst 
13—Williams 
13—Colby 
12—Bates . 
19—Maine. 
83 
Cory 
ears 
| * 
eta EEN White Mules 
20—Rhode Islan 
3—Colgate 2Z1—N; ae. ed 
26—Tutts . 14—C.G. NerY¥ain os 
9—Holy Cross... ..- 10—Vermont...... 
6—Yale............ , 26—Middlebury. .... 
I18—Army:.:.:...... 9} 13—Bowdoin....... 
Q—Harvard........ 14|' 20—Maine.. . 2,-2.3 
6—Dartmouth......20; 12—Bates.......... 
0—Columbia........ 0) — 
Eee — |116 
124 94 
: COLGATE 
pe eee Red Raiders 
Bisons Ak 
O—Penn State...... 9 +; Goreek Sm ate 
33—Ursinus......... 7| 20—Brown .. 
O—W. Maryland.... 0 0—Duke... 
Temple. = «. 2.2: 10 3S ‘oir 
/ 31—Miss. Coll 
0 —=Geo: Wash). 2.6% 0 6—Holy Cros: 
20—Gettysburg...... 7 7—Syracuse.. 
Ay ere Sane rea ° 17—Columbia. 
"73 33 | 125 
CALIFORNIA COLUMBIA 
Golden Bears Lions 
0—Michigan........ 15—Maine......... 
9—_St. Mary's i Pe 20—Dartmouth..... 
6—Wash. State 9) 19—Georgian 02.4 <i. 
9—U. CL. 7| O—Syracuse....... 
6—Washington 7 O—-Cornelli S052 
18—Oregon Stat 19 7—Wisconsin...... 
20—U. S..C..62: 7 O-NSVY: . ns Se oe 
14—Oregon...... 6 20—Coleates os: . 8 
7—Stantord.. 21) 2)! 13|__0—Brown......... 
84 115| 81 
CARNEGIE TECH CORNELL 
Skibos Big Red 
21—Geneva. .....25. 0 pram oe) Hy Seon 
* O—Holy Cross......18] 45—Army......:... 
O0—Notre Dame.....61 33—Syracuse Raa ri 
W3—CASOT Ns bata 2. 0| 21—Ohio State. ...... 
6—Cincinnati 7| 27—Columbia........ 
O—Pittsburgh....... 6| 2i—Yales 2... aes. 
18—F. and M........ 6| 0—Dartmouth...... 
7—Duaquesne....,.. ol4 _20—Pennsylvania . bits 
66 112 | 201 


~ *Undefeated and untied team. 


CATHOLIC U. 


DARTMOUTH 
Indians 
35—St. Lawrence.... 0 
21—F. and M....... 23 
6—Columbia....... 20 
W—YAle, seaside eters 13 
7—Harvard. iv...) 6 
26—Sewanee...... eee 
9—Princeton. .. =. .% 14 
3—Cornell.. ....., 2 
20—Brown.......... 0 
134 82 
DETROIT 
Titans 
42—Wayne.......... 7 
13—Catholic U...... 0 
47—Mich. Normal... 0 
6—Manhattan...... 0 
10—Villanova........ 0 
O—Tulsa....--...5.. 7 
32—T.CaiUiiiseneeee 0 
7—Gonzaga... 25.0. 13 
19—Marquette, .... 0 
147 27 
DUKE 
Blue Devils 
23—V. M. ©... 3) eevee! 
0—Tennessee. . -.13 
13—Colgate.... Stet!) 
23—Wake Forest. 0 
41—-Georgia Tech 7 
46— Davidson. .. 13 


3—N. Carolina. 6 
42—N. C. State. 6 
12—Pittsburgh....... 7 

203 52 
DUQUESNE 
Dukes 
26—Waynesburg..... 0 
27—S. Carolina...... 21 

6— Mississippi... .. . 14 
10—Manhattan...... 6 
14— Marquette. ...... 0 

1—St. Mary's/..- ae 
14—-Villanova. .......10 
14—Carnegie........ 7 

118 64 
FLORIDA 
Gators 

7—Mass. State. .....25 
23—Tampai- <i thee 0 

O—Villanova. ....... 28 
19—Maryland....... 0 

O—Tennessee.....)..14 
18—Georgia::. 5278 13 
46—Miami)...20) ee 6 
10 Gee ue 

7—Auburn:.. See - 20 

136 113 
FORDHAM 

Rams G 

20—W. Virginia. ..... 4 

20—Tulane:, co eases vg 

24—-Pittsburgh. ...... ae 

6—St. Mary’s. 9 
14—N. Carolina. ....- ar) 
L3——Purduel ace ane 7 
27—Arkansas........ 7 
26-=N.. ¥. Ui-c2:4 ae 0 

150 49 
GEORGETOWN 
Hoyas , 

66—Roanoke..;..... 0 
ee scnthe ae 
aynesburg 2 
46——Va. Tech.. ..). at 4 
26-—N. Ye 3S eee 0 
28—Syracuse, ../..0., 6 
41—Maryland....... 0 
pe com Bd. 19 
—Geo, Wash...... 0 

273 


x 


Be dy Pek 


7 


PG eh ee ee ee ee ee ee, ee, 


— ry 


* 117 


Sporting Events—College Football Scores 


G. WASHINGTON 
- | Colonials 


12—Mt. St. are 0 


21—Manhattan.. -18|5 
20—W. and L........14 
entucky....... 24 
19—W. Virginia......'0 
O0—Wake Forest..... 18 
a ron to pute. « 
_0—Georgetawn We 38 
“98 82 
GEORGIA 
Bulldogs 
53—Oglethorpe...... st) 
33—S. Carolina...... 2 
Eta toe He oe 28 
13—Columbia........19 
7—Kentucky Bs 
14—Auburn.. 13 
13—Florida. . .18 
13—Tulane.. 21 
21 _21—Georgia Tech... 119 
181 127 


GEORGIA TECH 
Yellow Jackets 


27—Howard......... 0 
20—Notre Dame... . .26 
19— Vanderbilt. ...... 0 
7—Auburl......... 16 
7—Duke........... 41 
7—Kentucky....... 26 
RS acre a 14 
7—Fiorida. . Soca 
19—Georgia..2.22 2°: 21 
179 129 
HARVARD 
Crimson 


Army... 
6—Dartmouth . 
Q—Princeton....... 0 

10—Pennsylvania.. ..10 
a4——Brownh. 3. ..-... 0 
We—Yalee J... 22. 0 
7 49 


HOLY CROSS 
Crusaders 


_ *Undefeated and untied team. 


IOWA L,I. U. 
Hawkeyes Blackbirds 
46—S. Dakota....... 0] 6—Brooklyn........ 0 
30—Wisconsin...,... 12 6—Providence...... 0 
6—Indiana......... 14—St. Mary’s (T.).. 7 
6—Minnesota. ... . .. 34) 7—Canisius......... 14 
ag rN whetages ; Z = See | 
7—Notre Dame..... 0 |— a RSs 9, 
18—HMlinois.......... 7) 81 34 

125 98| LOUISIANA STATE 
Tigers 
IOWA STATE 39—La. Tech.. mer ( 
Cyclones oo Mississippi -. Rea +19 
27—Luther.. .. 0.0 .. 0 roby ‘VTOss s 
7—Denver ey ee 14 O—ER108 aan eae 2128 
7—Kans Bde OT Or0@r aye cas cane 0 
25—Marquette. . eoees§ 41| 7—Vanderpilt of 
14—Missourl........ 30| O—Tennessee.:..... 28 
7—Oklahoma.......20| ,7—Miss. State...... 22 
7—Drake. . Cal S1—AunUTo Sueno 13 
12—Kans. State.. eass.< o| 1 ANE... 2.645. 0 
a Ratcemasahy se good CT) heater tees 
ans os ER oes tee gp “ ae 
KANSAS -—Columbia........ 1 
Jayhawkers *é—Connectiout. ot 
0—Iowa State...... 7 Bates oho au is ke 
20—Drake. . . 6 O—Colby... oni 5. 662! 
2—Nebraska 53 O—Bowdoin....:1<,.: 19 
0—Kans. State. ....< 20 | — == 
7—Villanova. -.33] 20 94 
oma.......13 MANHATTAN 
di ne gel “ Jaspers 
-—MIUSSOUTL. ..-..-. 45—St. Bonavent.... 0 
26—Colo. State...... 0O| 18—Geo. Wash...... 21 
es —~ | 20—Boston U........ 6 
75 183 0—-Detrott. sie sour “8 
. uquesne....... 
KANSAS STATE 0—Boston Coll. .... .25 
Wildcats se ee cae <. 
21—Emporia T...... 16 Villanova. .:..... 
te Page's Bay 25—Holy Cross......33 
fl trex sae. 
165 
RQUETTE 
0—Mich. State...... 32| Golden Avalanche 
13—S. Carolina. 20| 19—Wisconsin.,..... 33 
0—Iowa ge SoeEo. 12| 41—TIowa State...... 25 
0—Nebraska. . .-20| 27—Creighton........ 27 
— —| 13—Texas Tech......20 
73 145 O—Duquesne,......14 
41—Manhattan 45 
KENTUCKY 7—Mich. State 6 
Wildcats 0— Detroit. -19 
59—Bald.-Wall. _14—Arizona.. Seo 17 
pagel ona 162 206 
MARYLAND 
Terropins 
i ee 6—Hamp.-Syd 
Cee Tae 0—Pennsylvania 
6—Virginia..... 
O—Florida.......... 
A ps agi 6—W. Maryland.... 0 
i O—Georgetown..... 41 
09 Mia cee sae ate 20 
14—Rutgers........- vf 
7—W. and L....... 7 
171 
MASS. STATE 
Statesmen 
6—Springfield....... 13 
0—Connecticut..... 13 
0—Norwich......... 24 
3—Rhode Island.... 9 
12—Worcester....... 6 
QO—Amherst.......--. 14 
O— FF Lois alent 25 
os saoeee Guard..... 19 
NA ea 44 oo 19 
33 142 
MICHIGAN 


‘1 
40—Ohio State......-: 0 


223 | 196 34 


**Undefeated but tied team. 


MICHIGAN STATE 


BAIBOINAS 


Spartans 
14—Michigan +21 
O—= ue. . ir | 
19—Temple. 21 
0—Santa Clar 100 
32—Kansas Stati <0 
0—Indiana..... .20 
6—Marquette....... 7 
17—W. Virginia....., 0 
108 76 
*MINNESOTA 
Gophers 
Re its a Peat 14 
13—Nebraska. . Papen 
13—Ohio State. .... 7 
$4~—lowa tose 6 
13—Northwestern. . . .12 
—Michigan........ 6 
33—Purdue. ..., rh! 
22—Wisconsin....... 13 
154 a 
MISSISSIPPI 
Ole Miss 
37—Union U........ ae 
19-8 Ue 6 
27—Southwestern 6 
(ee sed eta 3.3 14 
14—Duquesne.. oR 
20—Arkansas. . -21 
13—Vanderbilt 7 
34— Holy Cross. 7 
38—Memphis T. 7 
0—Miss. Se 19 
21—Miami.. 7 
251 100 
**MISS STATE 
Maroons 
rye Ot od minor ae vf 
20—S. W. L. Inst.... 0 
7—Apburh ae eae i 
40— Howard. i002 
26—N. C. State... ... 10 
13—Southwestern.... 0 
Las 8) Ui eickiee 7 
46—Millsaps......... 13 
eter Bea 4c 0 
_13—Ala) aMa........ 0 
231 é 51 
- MISSOURI | 
Tigers 
40—St. Louis........ 26 
13—Pittsburgh. ...... 19 
24—Kan. State...... 13 
30—lIowa State...... 14 
7—Nebraska........20 
3—N...¥ Uns ipa 
21—Colorado,......-. 6 
O—Oklahoma....... im 
45—Kansas, ..2.). anne 20 
213 125 
NAVY 
Middies 
19—W. and M....... 7 
14— Cincinnati. . oe) 
12—Princeton. oe 
19—Drake. . 0 
7h Seana yiventeeeal 
ennsy lv: 
7—Notre hea 13 
0—Columbia. . i) 
14—Army..... “70 
106 46 
NEBRASKA 
Cornhuskers 
7—Minnesota ne 
13—Indiana. 
53—Kansas 
20—Missourl 
3—Oklahoma 
14— Iowa. . AeA - 
9—Pittsburgh. . . 2 
21—Iowa State. . o) 
_20—Kansas State.... 
170 


me 


942 
N. Y. U. 
Violets 
32—P. M.C........5 6 
7—Lafayette........ 9 
13—Syracuse....... 5 47 
7—Holy Cross. 13 
0—Georgetown. . BS: 26 
0—Missouri........ 33 
12—F. and M........ 0 
O—Penn State...... 25 
O0—Fordham........ 26 
71 185 
- NORTH CAROLINA 
Tar Heels 
56—Appalachian..... 6 
O—Wake Forest..... 12 
27— Davidson, ....... vi 
== eee al Oa OP Snes 14 
13—N. C. State...... 7 
18—Tulane 
0—Fordham,....... 1 
13—Richmond....... 14 
G—-DUke sities +00 3 
10—Virginia.. 23... 7 
159 98 
N. GC. STATE 
Wolves 
16—W. and M. nO 
34— Davidson 500 
7—Clemson. .26 
7—N. Carolina 113: 
10—Miss. State......26 
WULMANS on. 2. 20 
14—Wake cea: bee 20 
20—Citadel. . ee 
PURO Ki. s - 42 
120 161 
NORTHWESTERN 
Wildcats 
-40—Syracuse........ 0 
6—Ohio State....... 3 
27—Wisconsin....... 7 
ZI ang 20. 6. uf 
12—Minnesota.......13 
32—Illinois.......... 14 
13—Michigan...:.... 20 
20—Notre Dame..... 0 
170 64 
NOTRE DAME 
Fighting Irish 
25—Coll. Pacific. .... 7 
26—Georgia Tech... .20 
61—Carnezie.. ).. 0 
26—Ttinois, 56... 0 
ALVA ates in veto alc 0 
Soman Nad 
D—IOWSR. So. cos es ik 
BORN eyacweséeru. | ..20 
158 61 
OHIO STATE 
Buckeyes 
30—Pittsburgh....... 7 
7 ——Prdué,......... 14 
3—Northwestern.... 6 
7—Minnesota....... 13 
i rOOrnell, ....).....21 
2i—Indiana......... 6 
14——Mlinois.. 2.2.5. 2. 

' O—Michigan........40 
99 113 
OKEAHOMA 
Sooners 
29—Okla. A. & M... .27 
16—Texas..........- 19 
14—Kans, State. .... . 0 
20—Iowa State...... 7 
O—Nebraska........13 
AO -KANSAS) |. 50 ss 0 
io Buitn $4qeG 0 

9—Temple......... 
_18—Sania Clara aR dist 33 


121 


OREGON 
Webfoots 
12—San Diego M.... 2 
0—Stanford. . . 13 
0—Washington. 10 
0—U. 8. € 13 

6—Wash. Sta 6 
38—Montana. 0 
18—U. GC. L. 0 

6—California .14 
20—Oregon St. 5 180 

100 58 
OREGON STATE 

0 

. 0 

0 

19 

0 

13 

el) 

--28 

O--Oregon) 25 oie. 20 

128 60 

PENN STATE 
Nittany Lions 

9—Bucknell........ 

17—W. Virginia...... 13 

34—Lehtghe Me. ea 0 

18—Templess 2502. 0 

12—S. Carolina...... 0 

13—Syracuse........ 13 
72 ag! Pe i Or 

7—Pittsburgh....... 20 

135 46 
PENNS YLVANIA 

Quakers 

51—Maryland....... 0 

BO— Vale: enero direas 7 

46—Princeton.........28 

0—Michigan.... 14 
ZAP HAN BY). con tee 0 
Se Oa Go tlcte sista 10 
4S —RPIAY. bios. oteicie ale 0 
22—Corneli. . 20 

2. 9 
PITTSBURGH 
Panthers 

7—Ohio State. ...... 30 
19—Missouri........ 13 
ees ME othe relate «x 7 
12—Fordham. . ..24 

6—Carnegie. S00. 
7—Nebraska. =o 
20—Penn Stat 7 
7—Duke. -12 
02 
PRINCETON 
Tigers 

7—Vanderbilt. .... 6 
GH Navy oho. ON, 12 
28—Pennsyivania. 46 
28—Rutgers. . ae 
0—Harvard. . are 
14—Dartmouth...... 9 
1O=-Vale.e ie as. 5 
Bhe—Agm ys 02 19 

12 
PROVIDENCE 
Friers 

poly Cross. .....34 

DHE ae We 2 Os 
f 0—Niagara, thet ec ets 14 
13—Canisius. . = 2 
25—Rhode Isiand . = 0 
20—Springfield. . eA 

7—La Salle......... 13 
7—St. Anselm...... 8 
7—Catholic U...... 40 

117 

PURDUE 
Boilermakers 

28—Butler) oo. pe i) 
14—Ohio State.......17 
7—Mich. State......20 
13—Wisconsin.......14 
Wi=—TOWR ne esiueh < « 6 

7—Fordham...!.... 13 
6—Minnesota.......33 
Q@—Indiana......... 3 


96 


*Undefeated and untied team 


106 | 135 


RICE 
Owls 
B5- Centenary RA oe 0 
238—-L'8, Ole e et 0 
6—Tulane.. n oe 
13—Texas . 0 
9—Tex. A. and I.. 6 
14—Arkansas........ if 
O0—Texas A. & M...25 
14ST ON i eee 6 
21—Baylor.......... 12 
125 71 
RUTGERS 
The Scarlet 
33—Springfield « Q 
34—Lehigh. . 0 
153Marietta . ag 
dl 3—Princeton. .28 
45—Connecticut Ee 
. 6—Lafayette........ 7 
20—St. Lawrence.... 0 
7—Maryland....... 14 
211 56 
ST. MARY’S 
Galloping Gaels 

16—Gonzaga........ 0 
6—California....... 9 
13—San Francisco cA 

18—Loyolazs. sje 6 
}— Fordham. <.:.. 6! 
25—Portland........ 13 
6—Duquesne....... 7 
7—Santa Clara..... 19 
100 68 

SANTA CLARA 
Broncos 

34—Utah.: ne. dss 13 
9==Us Cy Ty, Asecia.. 2 6 

6—Stanford........ 
O—Mich. State...... 0 
27—San Francisco.... 0 
19—St. Mary’s....... 7 
26—Loyola.. o. s.s0s)4 0 

33—Oklahoma..,..... 
eine wae 
154 46 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Gamecocks 


2—Georgia...22.... 33 
21—Duquesne....... 27 
13—Clemson. ........ 21 

0—Fenn State...../ 12 
ia oh State...... 13 

7—Miami... 21.2122 2 

§ Wake: Forest..... 7 
76 140 


SO. CALIFORNIA 
Trojans 

14—Wash. State..... 

0—Oregon State.... 0 


PSSST ONS, coin he eee 7 
13—Oregon . el 
7—Stanford. . .21 
7—California. 20 
eee F 14 
28—U. C. L. A.. 12 
82 88 


SO. METHODIST 
Mustangs 


- inde é 
SROCHWWIND 


a 
.-) 


6g| 155 


Sporting Events—College Football Scores 


*STANFORD | 
Indians 


27—San Francisco.... 0 
13—Oregon 0 


175 
SYRACUSE | 
Orangemen 
33—Clarkson........ 0 
0—Northwestern.. . .40 
NS YS ae 13 
6—Cornell...s2s 04s) 33 
38—Columbia........ 0 
6—Georgetown. ..... 28 | 
13—Penn State.....< 13 
6—Colgate....5. 02+ ¢f 
114 134 
TEMPLE 
Owls 
64—Muhlenberg..... 7 
0—Georgetown 
20—Boston Coll. , 
21—Mich. State. ..... 
O—Penn State... .. 
10—Bucknell:. 2.32 
28—Villanova... : 
6—Holy Cross. 2 
6—Oklahoma....... 
*TENNESSEE 
Vols : 
49—Mercer. 0 
13—Duke:..:.- 0 
53—Chattanooga, 0 
27—Alabama... 12 
14—Florida. 0 
28—L. S. U.. 0 
40—Southwestern 0 
41—Virginia.....° .14 
33—Kentucky....... 0 
20—Vanderbilt. . nah (Or 
318 26 
TEXAS 
Longhorns 
39—Colorado .2.....% rg 
13—Indiana......... 6 
19—Oklahoma....... 16 
21—Arkansas.:...... 
(GC) oo5'4 a eee 13 
I3—S) M aU: = 2 eee 21 
Teoh pee y= 0 
21—T. Gee ee ne 
__7—Texas A.&M...0 
146 77 
TEXAS A. & M. 
Texas Asgsies 
26—Texas A. & I..... 0 
41— Tulse. 22 eee 6 
—D. CC: G. Aceiaee 0 
21-——T: iG./ 0). eee 7 
14—Baylor 8 as AA z 
17—Arkansas:.....24 
19—S. M. one NS iat 
25— Rice. Saree 0 
O—Texas, .. .< Sin oltete 7 
170 34 
T. Cc. U, 
Horned Frogs : 
41—Centenary....... 6. 
ae Svan ene 


| 
| 


eo 7. rl 
, ? " 4 oa , 


got ee tae Mya Nes L. 
Ss nerals 
16—Bowdoin........ 0] 53—2-M..G.... 
38—Middlebury.... | G| 28—Fiorida../...22'9| 28—Bamp-Sya...... 9 
a 7—Bates...........12| O—Baylor........:..7 = tibet ly Pasian 19 
: 6—Brown....1..°: 126] ,0—Detroit../22...1! ae 7 A age es 
& 20—Williams.. =. 22| 33—Kansas...012121. Sait ie Oe an 
a 12—Northeastern.... 2| _0—Temple......... 28 LS age ead 0 
. tev og ae ..14 13— Manhattan ae 8, 6 WwW Virginia ae a 
1 19 ass. State. ..... 6 _10—Duauesne. ae -14 oo Yiteinia. “30 
118 $8 | 137 —Sewanee, . . De eo 
TULANE VERGENTA. it eno. rm 
ca. 32—Le 88 171 
—Boston Coll...... 27 core) 11-3 | earn 
: 1¢—Asipurn........ 20} 19—Yale.. 2220222722 if WASH STATE 
. 7—¥Fordham....._..20| 19—Maryland.....: 6 Cougars 
: 15—Rice............ 6| O—V.M.I.... 7 ete — bl. Gn gee oes 14 
. 14—N. Carolina...... 13 6—W. and M....... 13| -13—Montana........ 0 
q 13—Clemson......... 0 O— Va Peabo. cas 6 9—California.. .:....6 
6—Alabama Pe ta l= 20—Wy and L..5 .. 6| 14—Stanford........ 26 
=. -  21—Georgia.. 13| 14—Tennessee.......41| ,6—Oregon cee 
: 47—La. Normal 20 7—N. Carolina...... 10) 26—Idaho.........<-: 0 
f o—f. 8..0. © PP ——j| _0—Oregon State. ...21 
Y, +r pone IP Fi ff 103 ae ae eR HF Warne 34 
' 126 —Gonzaga........ a 
. U. C. _ A. tr a rig I. 9—Washington..... 33 
* ruins 83—Roanoke....... 11 oS 
-, 6-5 M.U......... 9) “O—Duke 2222223] 131 ; 147 
‘ 4 6—Santa Clara..... 9| 13—Newberry....... 0 WESLEYAN 
—_ 0—Texas A.& M... 7| 13—Davidson....." ! Casdiaals 
& 7—California....... 9 7—Virginia......... 0 O0—Brown.......... 41 
’ 0—Oregon State 7| 7—Richmond.....-. 9] 7—Bowdoin........ 19 
14—Stanford........ O—W. and M....... 0 0—Connecticut..... 6 
7 O—Oregon... .18}| 20—Wash. (St. L.)...13| 28—Haverford.. . 13 
vr Wash. State 26| 20—Maryland....... Q| 14—Amherst........ 6 
/ O—Washington..... 41|. 14—Va. Tech........ 0| 7Z—Coast Guard, ....27 
am ae 3] —— | _6—Williams.. 40 
. St 174 P yincanta TECH ERS aE -" 
y UNION Gobblers Ed = 
; Dutchmen 34—Catawba........12] WEST MARYLAND 
a ee tee : Speen <2 Site ato Terrors 
; —Ho RE ie hae 7—Richmond....... 13 ” 
} 13—Middlebury.... | 6| 13—W. and M......! Soe ete ee 
7—Vermont........ 19 eorgetown..... 46| oO —Maryland....... 6 
: LSS a aes 12| 21—W.and L........ 6—_Dickins ie Ber. 13 
6—Williams...-... 21| _6—Virginia......... Ol) 57 Wash, Goll. 2043 
6—Rochester....... pl sae eae 21! “7—Lafayette. ....! 140 
0—Hamilton...... --13 eine OE Pie _0—Boston Udecake 37 
64 i —— 109 
VANDERBILT 140 145| °° ae 
Commodores WASHINGTON WEST VIRGINIA 
19—W. and L........ 0| ~! Huskies Mountaineers 
6—Princeton........ 7| 14—Minnesota, 9| 47—Westminster..... 0 
7—Kentucky....... 7| 21—Idaho.. 0 7—Fordham........ 20 
rgia Tech 19). 10—Oregon.......... 0| 13—Penn State...... V7 
O—L. 8S. U.....-. 7} 19—Oregon State.... 0| 32—W. Va. Wes..... 0 
7—Mississippi...... 13 7—California....... 6 
20—Sewanee......... 10—Stanford........ 
21—Tenn. Tech...... GO} 14—O. 8. Cs... canis 
+21—Alabama........25| 41—U.C.L.A......, 
0—Tennessee.......20} 33—Wash. State..... 
101 98! 169 


*Undefeated and untied team. 


"Santa Barbara, Calif., July 4-7 


Sporting Events—College Football Scores 


W. AND M. 
Indians 


O—N. ©. BState...°.. 


46—Rand.-Macon,. a 
16—Richmond.. ...- 


185 


WILLIAMS 
Purple 


14—Middlebury...... 
Army 


40—Wesleyatl, i... mee 6 
19—Amherst. .. issues 6 


175 


WISCONSIN 
Badgers 


33—Marquette....... 
12—lowa..s Acne 3 


125 


YALE 
Elis 
14—-Virginia....... apt) 
7—Pennsylvania... .50 


13—Dartmouth...... 7 


0—Harvard......... 


43 '. 


National A. A. U. Swimming Championships, 1940 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 16-18 


- Men ‘ Women 
Distance 
Time Winner Time Winner 
100 yds. free style....... 0:58.4...... Jaretz, Tower Club... .-. 1:09.6*.; ..|Helser, Multonomah A. C. 
- 220 yds. free style....... 513 6 ee Jaretz, Towek, Club. .... .).. cece selene sees a caee so sicher Bee) 
440 yds. free style.......|4:50.4,..... Nakama, Hawaii........ es) ee eran Ryan, Louisville L. C. 
880 yds. free style... 10:08.6..... Nakama, Hawali........ 11: Ryan, Louisville L. C. 
1 free style.......... 25 ies hit Sees Nakama, Hawaii........ 215.0 Ryan, Louisville L. C. 
_ 110 yds. back stroke. .... $:05.5.2.255 Kiefer, Tower Club. Callen, N. Y 
220 yds. breast stroke... .|2:48.8...... Skinner, Detroit Katsutani, Hawaii 
330 yds. medley........ 3:58/6...... Kiefer, Tower Clu Miyamaoto, Hawaii 
330 yards médley relay ../3:22.0...... Tower Club...... New York 
3 meter spring dive..... 163.8 pts...|Patrick, Ohio.Stat Gestring, Los Angeles 
- Platform dive.......... 124.32 pts..|Clark, Ohio State. yy Rr Ennis 2 foe oo see ceneen 
880 yds. free style relay!9:17.3.... . House, Hawaii.... 110 :58.8....] New York ay 
———— 


#110 yds. **10 ft. springboard dive. 


. Y., who swam the 
The team title was 


54m. 


April 12-13—Illinois A. C. which defeated the Du- 
quesne, Pa., Rio Diablos 6 to 5 in final game. * 

Mississippi River Marathon Swim, August 10— 
René Chouteau, Yale University, who covered ten= 
mile course, Lagrange to Quincy, Mo., in 


7 


{* 
- 
~ 


2 hrs., 
= 


aes 
fe 


944 Sporting Events—Professional Football; Post Season Games ~* 


Professional Football Standings for 1940 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Eastern Division 


Western Division 


wr Sis: 


> 


i Points 
T. PC. tue Age Lis ee s iC roe bases 
i 0 .818 245 142) Chicago Bears......-.. 4 
Beco ae ae | See eg} gh ae tae 
1 -600 131 EOI Ss ieee neler = ake c| 
Dirtabaren é 2 .222 60 178| Cleveland .......... an) 1 400 171 191 
Philadelphia 0  .091. 211 211) Chicago Cards...-.... 2 Peo.) 282 Taos 
Professional Football Champions by Years 
T Year Year Team Year ‘Team 
er Laiieue Beats ieee seaioen Yellow | 1929—Green Bay Packers | 1935—Detroit Lions 


Jackets 
1927—New York Giants 
1928—Providence Steam 

Roller 


1922—Canton Bulldogs 
1923—Canton Bulldogs 
1924—Cleveland ; 
1925—Chicago Cardinals 


1936—Green Bay Packers 
1937—Washington Red- 


skins 
1938—New York Giants 
1939—Green Bay Packers 


1930—Green Bay Packers 
1931—Green Bay Packers 
1932—Chicago Bears 
1933—Chicago Bears 
1934—New York Giants 


The champions from 1933 are based on the playoff system which started in that year. 


Records of Post Season Football Games 


ROSE BOWL 

(Pasadena, Calif.) 
Year 
1916—Washington State 14, Brown 0. 
1917—Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0. 
1918—No game (war). 
1919—No game (war). 
1920—Harvard 7, Oregon 6. 
1921—California 28, Ohio 0. 
/1922—-Washington and Jefferson 0, California 0. 
1923—Southern California 14, Penn State 3. 
1924—Navy 14, Washington 14. 
1925—Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10, 
1926—Alabama 20, Washington 19. 
1927—Alabama 7, Stanford 7. 
1928—Stanford 17, Pittsburgh 6. 
1929—Georgia Tech 8, California 17. 
1930—Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14. 
1931—Alabama 24, Washington State 0. 
- 1932—-Southern California 21, Tulane 12, 
_ 1933—Southern California 35, Pitt 0. 
1934—Columbia 7, Stanford 0. 
4935—Alabama 29, Stanford 13. 
1936—Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0. 
193%7—Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0. 
1938—California 13, Alabama 0, (90,000) 
1939—Southern California 7, Duke 3. (91,000) 
1$40—Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 (92,000). 


SUGAR BOWL 

(New Orleans, La.) 
1935—Tulane 20, Temple 14. 
1936—Texas Christian 3, Louisiana State 2. 
1937—Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 14. 
1938—Santa Clara 6, ‘Louisiana 0. (45,000) 
1939—Texas Christian 15, Carnegie 7. (50,000) 
1940—Texas A. and M. 14, Tulane 13 (73,000). 


ORANGE BOWL 
(Miami, Fla.) 

1935—Bucknell 26, Miami 0. 
1936—Catholic U. "20, Mississippi 19. 
1937—Duaquesne 13, Mississippi State 
1938—Auburn 6, Michigan State 0. ( 18 $10) 
1939—Tennessee 17, Oklahoma 0. (32,1 
1940—Georgia Tech 21, Missouri 7 @36500). 


SUN BOWL 
(El Paso, Tex.) 
1936—Hardin-Simmons 14, New Mexico State 14. 
1937—Hardin-Simmons 34, Texas College of Mines6. 
1938—West Virginia 7, Texas Tech 6. (12,500) 
1939—Utah 26, New Mexico 0. (13,500) 
1940—Catholic U. 0, Arizona State of Temple 0 


(12,000). 
COTTON BOWL 
(Dallas, Tex.) 
1937—Texas Christian 16, Marquette 6. 
ieee eee 28, Colorado U. 14, (37,000) 
1939—St. Mary’s 20, Texas Tech. 13. (40,000) 
1940—Clemson 6, Boston College 3 (20,000). 


(Figures in parentheses after games denote attendance). 


EAST-WEST 


(SHRINE GAME) 


(San Francisco) 


1925—West 17, East 

1927—West 7, East 3 Taare): 
1927—West 16, East 6 Reena) 
1928—East 20, West 0. 
1980—East 19. West 7 (January) 


1932—Kast 6, 


1930—West 3, East 0 (January) 
West 0. 
1933—West 21, East 13. 
1934—West 12; East 0. 
1935—West 19, East 13. 


1936—East 19, West 3. 
1937—East 3, West 0. 
1938—East 0, West 0. 
1939—West i4, East 0 (60,000) 
1940—West 28, East 11 (45, 000). 


New York Six-Day Bicycle Races 


Miles Pts. 

Mar. erect and G. Debaets.2135.9 284 

_ Dec. 1929—Georgetti and G. Debaets.2270.9 505 
Mar. 1930—Belloni and G. Debaets. ..2330.9 944 
Dec. 1930—Georgetti-Brocardo . ..2666,9 276 
Mar. 1931—Letourner-Guimbretiere. '/2663:9 867 
Dec. 1931—Letourner-Guimbretiere 618.9 176 
Mar. 1932—McNamara-Peden. . 2602.9 739 
Dec. 1932—F. Spencer-Peden ... 2482.9 934 

' Mar. 1938—Letourner-G. Debaets 2500.9 1054 
Dec. 1933—Letourner-Peden, 7.9 1354 
Mar. 1934—Brocardo-Guimbretiere.. ..2472.9 394 

*Five days. 


Mile: 
Dec. 1934—Letourner-Debaets .......; 53.9. ere 
Mar. 1935—Letourner-Georgetti ...... 2359.9 800 
Dec. 1935—Kilian-Vopel ............ 47.7 1400 
Mar. 1936—Kihan-Vopel ............ 2572.5 666 
Dec. 1936—Walthour-Crossley........ 2499.7 849 
Mar. 1937—Aerts-Debruycker........ 70.7 1091 
pet. eee Se ii stegeters: PERE. 65 1384 

5) ——KilianeVepel. 2 okies cei 254 

Dec. 1938—Event not held ai Se 
May 1939—W. and D. Peden......... 388.9 1498 
Nov. 1939—Moretti and Yates... |. - *2080 1058 


Bicycling in 1940 


’ National A. A, U, Road Championships, Chicago, 
August 31. Results: 
1-Mile Juniot Championship—Charles Edwards, 
' Chicago, Ill., 2:29.8. 
-Mi junior, C Championship—Charles Edwards, 
Mile Girls’ Gham ionship—Virginia Baum, 
ae ‘Mile Gi ais" Fis ee aes a 
rls’ Fina’ ampionship—Jean Michels, 
Chicago, Ill., 10:02. a 


16-Mile ee Championship—Ed. 
Sao te et Dp Dee Carfagnini, 


2-Mile Senior Le git ag i - 
der, Buffalo, N. Y., 3 amnion eee 


10-Mile Senior tee nl Championshp—John Crow- 


Cc 


der, Buffalo, N. Y., 

Ek ry See Bomervitte, N.J., 
mship o: e Amateur Bicycle League 

America (Sept. 1, 1940) at Detroit, Mich. Sy be 


won the senior — 


_ 


—a ya 


The 


Name Natio Length 
n Time Date Place Course 
as eS Tee gee April 5, 1927/Ann Arbor aby. 

Us Be Ae, 2186.4 62... os. Feb. 11, 1936|New Haven... ...| 259, 

U.S. A....|2 m. 07.2 s...|April 12, 1935 Chicago... ink 25 y. 

U. S2A..../2 m. 07.9 s. ..)April 12; 1935 Chicago. oh ctine ws 257. 

U.S. A.....|3 m. 04.4 s.../April 10; 1935|Chicago... 12.17); 25 y. 

afte GAs eae 3 m. 21.6 s.../April 11, 1935/Chicago.....2...! 25 y. 

Ry | eS a Vee 4m. 38.7 s...|/Aug. -30, 1934/Honolulu.......... 25 y. 

; -|U.S.A..../4 m. 40.8 s.../Aug. 30, 1934/Honolulu....° |” 25 y. 
-{0.8.A....)5 m..16.3 s.../April 6, 1935/New York......... 25 y.: 
> .|U. 8. A. 5 m. 57.8s.../June 1, 1933|Seattle.........., 25 y. 

, -|Japan. 9m. 55.8 s...|/Sept. 15, 1935|Tokyo 50 m, 
i -|U. 8S. A.....]10 m. 07.6 8..JJuly 7, 1935|/Detroit 55 y. 
¥ jU.S.A 11 m. 37.4s../July 29, 1933)Portland.......... 55 y. 
7 Japan. 12 m. 33.8s.../Aug. 10, 1938/Tokyo............ 50 m, 
: Japan. 18 m. 58.8 s..)/Aug. 10, 1938/Tokyo............ 50 m, 
| ELAS aw 20 m. 57.8 8..|Juwly 6, 1934|Chicago...) 1.1). 55 y. 
BREAST STROKE (MEN) 3 

: 100 meters... .. Germany ../1 m. 09.5 s...]......... en 25 m. 
' 200 yards... fe ees m. 22.5 s...|Mar. 28, 1936] New Haven.......| 25y. 
5 200 meters U.S.A 2 m. 37.2 s...|Mar. 28, 1936] New Haven....... 25 Y.. 

400 meters Germany. .|5 m. 43.8 s.../Oct. 2, 1938|Copenhagen....... 25 m. 

: 500 meters .S. A....[7 m. 18.8 s...|/Feb. 2, 1937) Columbus....... 25 y. 
; 


> m Cis Se U.S.A..../0m. 04.8 s.../Jan. 18, 1936/Detroit.......... { 25y. 
= 150 yards...... A. Kiefer. -/U. 8. A... .{/1 m. 32.7 8s...) April 2, 1936|Chicago::....)2..2 25 be 
q = 200 meters yy Ca U.S. As.../2 m. 24s.....} April 11, 1935|Chicago.......... 25 y. 
La - 400 meters See eee U.S.A..../5 m. 13.4 s...|Sept. 10, 1936|Copenhagen.......| 25m, 
' RELAY (MEN) 
i: a EL ee 
; 4x200 yards....| Yale University....U.S. A....; 8 m. 24.35 s..|June 9, 1936.;New Haven........| 50 Y. 
f |(Bruckel, Cooke, | , 
P indians. ae 8 m, 51.5 Aug. 11, 1936 |Berli 50 ; 
} x me IO Oe aia aS Sees We b 6S: +. |8 m, 51.5 8s... |Aug. 11, [Berlin «4 aetee eile Ne m, 
(Yusa-Sugiura-Arai- 
‘Takachi) 
: FREE STYLE (WOMEN) 
% W. Den Ouden..../Holland...|59.8s........ Feb. 4, 1934)/Copenhagen....... 25 m, 
] W. Den Guden....|Holland...|1 m. 04.6 s...|Feb. 27, 1936; Amsterdam....... 25 m. 
. Hveger Denmark ..|2 m,. 21.7 s...|Sept. 11, 1938/Aarhus....,...... 25 m. 
' ards. : ....|Holland...|2 m. 27.6 s... , 1934) Dundee. .........¢ 25 y. 
300 yards . Ho Denmark ..|3 m. 25.68... . 2, 1938)Copenhagen.......| 25 m. 
i Denmark ..|3 m, 46.9 8s... s , 1938)Copenhagen.......| 25 m. 
” > Denmark ../5 m. 6.1 s....|Aug 1, 1938/Copenhagen.......| 25 m. 
' Mek ne « |e 6 Denmark ..|5 m. 12.88... " 1937|Copenhagen ..| 25 m. 
: -- PR. Si .-|Denmark ..|5 m. 57.9 s. . 31,.1937|Aarhus.... 25 m. 
.|R. .-}|Denmark ..|/3 m. 39.1 s. s 1938|Copenhagen 25 m. 
” : ‘ ..|Denmark..j11 m. 11. x 1936|Copenhagen 50 m. 
1 4% ae .-|Denmark..|11 m. 16.1s.. . 28, 1937|Stockholm . 50 m. 
y : t .-}/Denmark..j12 m. 36 s.... 1938} Helsingsfors. . ..| 50m, 
“ = ..|/Denmark . ./14 m. 12.3 s.. . 28, 1937|Stockholm... ..| 50m. 
os ...}Denmark ..|21 m. 45.7 s..|Aug. 1938] Helsingfors........ 50 m. 
y i Ca Denmark . .}23 m. 11.5 s.. 1938|Helsingfors........ 50 m. 
———— SSS —————_ gw ”_0O8OOE 
te BREAST STROKE (WOMEN) tal 
: een se 0 Se fe. ee SE eee 
") 100 meters...... iH. Holzner. ....... Germany ..)1 m. 20.2 s...;Mar. 12. 1936|/Plauen........... 25 m. 
. 200 yards....... . Wallberg....... Holland ...|2 m. 41.4s8...|Nov. 2,1937|Amsterdam....... 25 m. 
pane 5 fenomeen or Holiand... Z m. el Bi fogs ge rtd ped crete  . ay a ; 
Eptaraiee M. E. Genenger...|Germany..|6 m. 19.2s...|May 7, openhagen. . fi 
Ber <6 " ade ieamark.l6on. 1.9s....|May 1, 1937|\Copenhagen.......! 25 m. 
BACK STROKE (WOMEN) 
a a a en a a a 
on v.|J.v- Feggelen...... |Holland...|1 m. 12.9 s...| Nov. 26, 1938 Amvers..........- 25 m.- 
es .....|Holland...|1 m. 43.3 s...| Nov. 10, 1938| Amsterdam,....... 25m. 
: Ly. Feggelen..... Holland. ;:|2 m/ 40.6 s...| Oct. 26, 1938] Dusseldorf......., |25 m. 
3 .|J. v. Feggelen..... Holland...|5 m. 41.4 s...| Dec. 13, 1937| Amsterdam....... |25 m. 
a 
RELAY (WOMEN) 3 
EY RECCTIGT TOT REL 
PUIG) 0s Sisipae © 0's s/n en ee 4m. 32.8 s...|May 24, 1936|/Rotterdam.......- | 25m, mei. 
S (Selbach-Mastenbrock- | ; 
Wagner-Den Ouden) F 


NATIONAL PADDLING 
£ One man single-blade—Ted Blackman, Needham 

Canoe Club. < 

; One man double-blade—Ernie Riedel, Pendleton 

Club. 

Ee redem single-blade—*Stanley Cimokowski and 

__ Frank Krick, Cacawa Canoe Club. 

Tandem double-blade—William Collis and Wil- 

liam Gaehler, Pendleton Canoe Club. 


*Defending champion, 


Sporting Events—Swimming Records 


World’s Swimming Records 
FREE STYLE (MEN) 


BACK STROKE (MEN) 


Canoeing Champions, 1940 


Source: Harold Rosenthal, New York City 


le-blade—* Yonkers Canoe Club. a9 

are sn io blade—Yonkers Canoe Club. 

Team—*Yonkers Canoe Club, Yonkers, N. Y. 
NATIONAL SAILING 

Decked—*Loon II, Alden Smith. at 12 
risae Cruising—Spray, Hans Waldinger. " 
Class A—Fanny Dunker, Leo Reichenbach. 
Class B—Pagan, Paul Sorenson, 
Class C—Upset 7r., Lou Cohen. 


946 Aviation—International Records 


AVIATION ; 


International Aeronautical Records 


Source: The National Aeronautic Association, duPont Circle, Washington, D. C., representative in 
the United States of the Federal Aeronautique Internationale, world sport governing body for aero- 
nautics. The officers of the association are: Charles F. Horner, president; George B. Logan, vice- 
president; William R. Enyart, secretary, and John H. Jouett, treasurer. The International Aeronautical 
Federation was formed (1905) by representatives from Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain 
Italy, Switzerland and the United States, with headquarters in Paris. Regulations for the control of 
official records were signed (Oct. 14, 1905). Thirty-eight countries were members of the association 
(1939). The records presented here are as of Oct. 25, 1940. World records are defined as maximum 
performance, regardless of class or type of aircraft used. Records accepted by the Federation follow: 


WORLD AIR RECORDS 


Maximum speed over a 3-kilomcter course (1,864 miles)—755.138 km. p. h. (469.220 m. p. h.)—Fritz 
Wendel, Germany, April 26, 1939. . 
Distance airline—11,520.421 kilometers (7,158.440 miles)—Squadron Leader R. Kellett, Flight Lit. Race 


~Gething and Pilot Officer M. L. Caine (one plane); Flight Lt. A. N. Combe, Flight Lt. B. K. Burnett 


and Sergt. H. B. Gray (second plane); Great Britain, Nov. 5-7, 1938. 
Altitude—22,066 meters (72,394.795 feet) Anderson and Stevens, United States, November 11, 1935. 
All other récords, international in scope, are termed International records and ‘are divided into 
classes, free balloons, airships, airplanes, seaplanes, amphibians, gliders, and helicopters. In the 
following tables categories are used and are defined as: k 


Light airplanes Light seaplanes 
Engine cylinder displacement Engine cylinder displacement 
HEDRICRVELOUY OL Toe ws cia sce vo eWieiee> 397-549 cubic inches 397-549 cubic inches 
MUU VCH VEL OT Vics sittet|/3eju vie as cin, vive nis wales 244-397 cubic inches Less than 397 cubic inches | 
EOC CORON ited cats 5 care «1c(s mjniche we Le 122-244 cubic inches None 
i Ee) eee ea Less than. 122 cubic-inches None 


AIRPLANES (Class C) 


Distance closed circuit (International)—12,935.770 kilometers (8,037.899 miles)—Angelo Tondi, Roberto 
Dagasso and Ferruccio Vignoli, Aldo Stagliano, Italy, July 30-31-Aug. 1, 1939. (United States)—5,036 kilo- 
meters (3,129.219 miles)—Major C. V. Haynes and Capt. W. D. Old, U. S. A., A. C. pilots; Capt. W. G. 
Bryte, Lt. A. C. Brandt, Sergt. A. Cattarius, Sergt. D. L. Spicer and Corp. J. E. Sands, U. S. A., A. C., 
crew; Dayton, O., Aug. 1-2, 1939. 

- Distance airline (International)—11,520.421 kilometers (7,158.440 miles)—Sauacron Leader R. Kellett, 
Flight Lt. R. T. Gething and Pilot Officer M. L. Gaine (one plane); Flight Lt. A. N. Combe, Flight Lt. 
B, K. Burnett and Sergt. H. B. Gray (second plane); Great Britain, Nov. 5-7, 1938. (United States) 
8,065.736 kilometers (5,011.800 miles)—Russell N. Boardman and John Polando, from Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
to Istanbul, Turkey, July 28-30, 1931. 

Altitude (International)—17,083 meters (56,046.473 feet)—Col. Mario Pezzi, Italy, Oct. 22, 1938. 
(United States)—13,157 meters (42,165.880 feet)—Lt. Apollo Souceck, Anacostia, D. C., June 4, 1930. 
Ceuta speed (Internationai)—Speed 755.138 km. p. h. (469.22—- m. p. h.)—Fritz Wendel, Germany, 

pr: 
Ana, Calif., Sept. 13, 1935. 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—speed 634.320 km. p. h. (394.147 m. p. h.) 
Major Gen. Ernst Udet, Germany, June 5, 1938. (United States)—speed 466.563 km. p. h. (289.908 
m. p. h.) Roscoe Turner, Detroit, Mich., Sept. 19, 1937. ; 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles)) (International)—Speed 634.320 km. p. h. (394.147 m. p. h.)— 


Major Gen. Ernst Udet; Germany, Jine 5, 1938. (United States)—Speed 470.896 km. p. h. (292.600 


m. p. h.) Miss Jacqueline Cochran, Acomita, N. M., April 20, 1940. : 
Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (International)—Speed 524.185 km.'p. h. (325.713 m. p. h.) 

—Furio Niclot, Italy, Dec. 9, 1937. (United States)—Speed 492.341 km. p. h. (305.926 m. p. h.), Miss 

Jacqueline Cochran, Burbank-San Francisco-Burbank, Calif., course, Sept. 15, 1939. : 

a cee fer 2,000 Poe Se ape ee) Clase eater ae neces 533.847 km. p. h. (331.716 m. p. 
ey iss Jacqueline Cochran, : ilson, Calif.-Mesa anta, N. M.-Mt. ils rse. 

Api c, iplo. (Waited States) game, oS Te g Mt. Wilson, Calif., course, 

peed for 5, ometers -849 miles nternational)—Speed, 404.936 km. p. 

m Batic er ieee and Mg gee Beige alae coe Aug. 28, 1939. (United Bintes) peed 
m. p. h. 7 m. p..h. . W. Tomlinson an . A. Bartel = i i 
ipsa Bane el coum, My NEF TI {1a es es 

speed for 10, ometers (6,213. miles) (International)—Speed 311.620 km. p. h. 
—Comm. Rossi and Adjt. Chief Emont, France, Aug. tact’ 1939. kin. D, ‘h. (193-631 eae 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (first category) 


Distance, Airline (International)—3,318.198 kilometers (2,061. i — ; 
Mae ee Sept as aan ( 708 miles)—A. Goussarov and V. Giebov, 
Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—Speed 392.584 km, p. h. (234.940 m. Dp. hj 


Giorgio Parodi, Italy, Aug. 27, 1939. (United States)—Speed 333.179 km. 'p. h. (207.027 m. p, h.)— 


Clarence R, McArthur, New Orleans,, La., June 26, 1938. 


LIGHT AIRPLANES (second category) 


Speed 100 kilometers (International)—Speed 383,386 km. p. h. 
U. 8. Detroit, Mich. Sept. 19, 1997. (United States) same > MP. h)—S. J. Wittman) 
Distance, Airline (International)—5,099.300 kms. (3,168,365 miles) Andre Japy, France, from Istres 


to Djibouti, Noy. 30, 1937.* 
LIGHT AIRPLANES (third category) 


Distance, Airline (International)—6,303.840 kilometers (3,917,017 miles) — 
Jenett, Germany, from. Bengasi, Libya, to Gaya, British India, Dec. S031 sie renee: States): 


'3,986.944 kilometers (2,477,367 miles)—J. M. Jones, Nov. 29-30, 1938. 


} ¢ : LIGHT AIRPLANES (fourth category) y 
Distance, Airline (International)—1,631.878 kilometers (1,014 miles)—Robert E. Bryant United 


States, from Miami, Fla., to Camden, N. J., July 31, 1938. (United States)—same. 


ae Bee ata ics SEAPLANES (Class C2) 

stance, closed circu nternational)—5,200 kilometers (3,231.123 miles)—Mario St 

Carlo Tonini, Italy, May 27-28, 1937. (United States)—2,525 kilo les} —-t tes ee 

Bence PSE tes Read. Ptiecn hth ‘Kue. 55-10, 1907, AAAS TOMES Ce ee J: 
Distance, Airline (International)—9,652.001 kilometers (5,997.462 mil 5 

First Officer I. Harvey, Great Britain, from Dundee, Bertie to over Site Nolte & Datei nee eae 

1938- | (United: States) —5,280.015 Kilometers (3.281.402 miles)—Lt. Commdr. Knefler McGinnis, U e 


., Lt, J. K. Averill, U. S.N., N. A. P., T. P. W 5 
Francisco Bay, Alameda, Calif., Oct. 14-15, toss UO. BN» ftom Guistonel BIRR Sos: aaa 


Maximum speed (International)—Speed 709,209 km. p. h. (440.681 m. p. h.)—Francesco Agello, Italy 
La 


*Indicates no United States record has been established, 


eee SS ee 


1939. (United States)—speed 567.115 km. p. h. (352.388 m. p. h.)—Howard R. Hughes, Santa 


0 ah eee ee 


—- 


Aviation—International Records 


: SEAPLANES (Continued) 
= Oct. 23, 1934. (United States)—S i 
. ae Gr ey oh om es)—Speed 395.39 km. p. h. (245.713 m. p. h.) Lieut, James H. Doolittle, 


Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (International)—Speed 403.424 k h. (250.676 h.) 
7 u. Stoppani and G. Gorini, Italy, March 30, 1938. (United States)—-Speed 264.608 kin. p. h (165.040 
m. p. h.)—Maj. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, Aug. 24, 13 : as / ee 

AMPHIBIANS. (Class C3) 
Distance," Airline (International)—2,300.860 kilometers (1,429,685 miles)—Maj. Gen. F. M. Andrews 
ay ie wanis at eer akeay eee pak met eDeRy aoa June 29, 1936. (United States)—same. 
A al)—t, meters ; 7 eet )—Bori rgievsk fiat 4 ‘ “ 
ApEl 14, 1986. (United Ghneye ee , )—Boris Sergievsky, U, S., Stratford, Conn 
xumum speed (International)—Speed 370.814 km. p. h. (230.413 m. p. h.)—A. P. de Seversky, 
U._S., Detroit, Mich., Sept. 15 1935. (United States)—same. : ; : ie 

Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (international)—speed 387.079 km. p. h. (209.451 m. p. h.) 
A. P. de Seversky, U. S., Miami, Fla., Dec. 19, 1936. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) (international)—speed 299.461 km. p. h. (186.076 m. p.h.) 
—Capt. W. P. Sloan.and Capt. B. L. Boatner, U. S. A., A C., United States, Dayton, O., July 31, 1939. 


(United States)—same. 
: F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (First category, solo) 
es Los Angeles to New York (International)—Speed, 526.500 km. p. h. (327.151 m. p, h.) Howard R. 
e Hughes, U. S., Jan. 19, 1937. Elapsed time: 7 hrs., 28 Mins., 25 sec. (United States) same. 
> London to Capetown, Africa (International)—Speed 244.876 km. p. h. (152.159 m. p. h.)—A. Hen- 
3 Shaw, Great Britain, Feb. 5-6, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 25 mins.* 

Capetown, Africa, to London (International)—Speed 243.745 km. p. h. (151.456 m,. p. h.)—A Hen- 
Shaw, Great Britain, Feb. 7-9, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 36 mins.* 

avana to Washington, D. C. (International)—Speed 376.512 km. p. h. (233.953 m. p. h.)—Col. A. P. 

de Seversky, U. S., Dec. 17, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 50 mins., 59 secs. (United States)—same. 


: 
- F, A. I. COURSE RECORDS (Second category) 


4 Los Angeles to New York (International)—Speed 427,093 km. p. h. (265.383 m. p. h.)—Major S. M. 
Umstead and Capt. L. F. Harman, U. S. A., A. C., Aug 1, 1939. Elapsed time: 9 hrs., 14 mins., 30 
secs. (United Stutes)—same. 

7 New York to London (International)—Speed 272:345 km. p. h. ,(169.227 m. p. h.)—Henry T. Merrill 
and John S. Lambe, U.S., May 9-10, 1937. Elapsed time: 20 hrs., 29 mins., 45 secs. (United States)—same. 


NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORD 


) s 
2. West to East—Howard R. Hughes, from Burbank, Cal. to Newark, N. J., Jan. 19, 1937, Distance, 
ee 2,445 miles; elapsed time, 7 hrs., 28 mins., 25 secs.; average speed, 327.151 m. Divhs 
East to West—A. P. de Seversky, from Brooklyn to Burbank, Cal., Aug. 29, 1938. Distance, 2,457 
q Miles; elapsed time, 10 hrs., 2 mins., 55.7 secs.; average speed, 244.507 m. p. h. 
“ New York to Miami—Jacqueline Cochran, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 12 mins., 27.2 secs. 
a Miami, Fla. to New York—Howard R. Hughes, April 21, 1936. Distance, 1,087 miles; elapsed time, 
4 4 hrs., 21 mins., 82 secs.; average speed, 249.375 m.p.h. 


x Chicago to Los Angeles—Howard R. Hughes, May 14, 1936. Elapsed time; 8 hrs., 10 mins., 29.8 secs. 
4 New York to Havana—A. P. de Seversky, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 5 hrs., 3 mins., 5.4 secs. 
| . New York to Washington, D. C.—A. P. de Seversky, May 19, 1938. Elapsed time: 58 mins., 38 secs. 


FEMININE Seo oh Lis ie <lncienste a8 

tance, Airline (International)—5,908.610 kilometers ,671. miles)—V. Grisodoubova an Fs 

Seen tg te B58: a Sept. 24-25, 19338. (United States)—3,939.245 kilometers (2,447.728 miles)— 
Amelia Earhart, from Los Angeles, Calif., to Newark, N. J., Aug. 24-25, 1932. 

Altitude (International)—14,310 meters (46,948,725 feet)—Mrs. Maryse Hilz, France, June 23, 1936. 

(United States)—9,160 meters (30,052.430 feet) Jacqueline Cochran, Palm Springs, Calif., March 24, 

q  opecd, maximum (international)—Speed 470.365 km. p. h. (292.271 m.p.h.) Jacqueline Cochran, U. §., 

Detroit, Mich., Sept. 21,-1937. (United States), same. 

i. Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—Speed 460.948 km. p, h. (286.419 m. p. h.), 

: Jacaueline Cochran, Famoso-Pixley-Famoso, Calif., course, Sept. 28, 1939. (United States)—same. 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.368 miles) (international)—Speed 492.341 km. p. h.) (305.926 m. p. h.), 

Jacqueline Cochran, Burbank-San Francisco-Burbank, Calif., course, Sept. 15, 1939. (United States) 


h.), Jacqueline Cochran, Mt. Wilson-Mesa Giganta, N. M.-Mount Wilson, Calif., course, April 6, 1940. 
a (selene D INTER CITY RECORDS 
EMINID NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AN - 
West to - es Cochran, from Burbank, Cal., to Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1938. Elapsed 
time, 10 hrs., 27 mins., 55 secs. Speed, 234.776 m.p.h. 


: 3 Speed for 2,000 kilometers (1,242.739 miles) (International)—Speed 533.847 km. p. h. (331.716 m. p. 


- El; d time, 14 hrs., 55 mins., 1 sec. E ‘ 
ane ies = Tiexice’ phy: James Earhart, April 19-20, 1935. Elapsed time, 13 hrs., 33 mins. 
Suexics City to Washington, D. C.—Amelia Earhart, May 8, 1935. Elapsed time, 13 hrs. 1 


he mi vieaico City to New York—Amelia Earhart, May 8, 1935. Elapsed time, 14 hrs., 19 mins. 
ae GLIDERS : 
x istan: i ternati —149.203 kilometers (465.532 miles)—O, Klepikova, U. S. S. R. 
3 sts se. ae Gisednole, eosin of Stalingrad, July 6, 1939. (United States)—423.258 kilometers 
83.000 miles)—Woodbridge P. Brown, from Wichita Falls, Tex., to Wichita, Kans., June 6, 193 
a As with return to point of departure (International)—Boris Kimelman, U. S. S. R., July 23, 
iles). * 
| _ 1939), 342.370 kilometers (212.738 Mlle*)arture (International)—36 hrs., 35 mins., Kurt Schmidt, Ger- 
ae. <tete on iss.  Onlted Set Bee 34 mins., Lieut. William A. Cocke, Jr., Hawaii, Dec. 


t itude 
ea oe “Nov. 21, ee 
ee HELICOPTERS - 
closed circuit (International)—1 hr., 20 mins., 49 secs.—Ewald Rohlfs, Germany, June 25, 


Duration, 
1937-* ance, airline (International)—230.248 meters (143.069 miles)—Karl Bode, Germany, June 20, 
- 2 
1938.* FREE BALLOONS (Eighth category, 4001 meters or more 


) 
i ern , Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913. (United States)—51 
h ue Pe etnon: TG. Ste Gaitie wad. eat. Charles a. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race, 
ours, 2 Bee 
Chicago, Sept. 2, 3, 4, 1933. 1,896.856 miles), Berliner, Germany, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1914. 
a eS srt aar 6 kllometers Vein Shoe, A. R. Hawley, St.’ Louis, ‘o., to Lake Tschoto- 
: Bee Ociatlohal) 2,394.795 feet)—Capt. Orvil Anderson and Capt. Albert 
2 sidtitude, fat states Be a lesteetaly T1 miles southwest of Rapid City, S. D., landing approxi- 
_ ‘Pistely 12 miles south of White Lake, 8. D., Nov. 11, 1935. 


eae *Indicates no United States record has been established. 


East to West—Louise Thaden and Blanche Noyes, from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, N. ¥., to — 


many, 
17-18, 1931. tional)—6,838 meters (22,434.338 feet)—Erwin Ziller, Ger- 
above Starting Point rey a6) meters (17.263.743 feet)-—Robert M. Stanley, Elmira, 


Oe TS ee 


“2 
Pe 


. 7 and 428 solo. The glider pilots include 2 women. 


Fi 


948 Aviation—Aircraft, Pilots and Gliders; CAA 


Aircraft, Gliders, Pilots and Glider Pilots in U. S.° 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Authority; data are as of July 1, 1940 


Aircraft : Pilots 
hed) Glid 
tate Cer- Un- Glid- | Air- | Com- | ite er, 
3 tifi- |certifi-| Total ers line mer- | com-| Pri- Solo | Total | pilots 
cated | cated. trans-| cial | mer- | vate 
port cial 
—E— a 
Alabama...... 110 3 113 2 0 60 5 249 35 349 3 
ATIZONG fo Lees os 85 4 89 0 0 38 1 146 49 234 0 
Arkansas........ 96 5 101 0 0 44 3 7 15 237 0 
California....:... 1,383 59} 1,442 32 162} 1,114 88} 3,187) 1,275) 5,826 14 
Colorado........ 145 5 150 2 23 71 5 172 530 1 
Connecticut... .. - 159 4 163 1 1 83 10 233 138 465 3 
Delaware......... 75 0 75 0 0 24 5 7 13 113 0 
~Dist. of Col 166 1 167 1 5 93 4 227 45) 374 2 
Florida 333 2 335 1 75 223 9 519 163 989, 0 
Georgia 176 5 181 2 57 113 7 338 128 643 0 
aho 72 0 72 ‘0 0 30 4 120 ‘94 248 0 
Illinois 822 10 832 6 163 406 52) 1,147 551) 2,319 10 
Indiana. 448 28 476 5 2 186 38 372 . v4 
owa 311 10 321 1 3 116 23 421 229 792 0 
BRSNSAS ch ale Ass = ss 232 22 254 3 5 96 8 410 114 663 Oo 
Kentucky.... =... 95 7 102 0 1 43 8 138 83 273 0 
Louisiana........ 158 0 158 0 15 85 9 276 107 492 0 
DVERIMIG NS fees cacdi«.0 122 3 125 0 0 49 12 105 57 223 0 
Maryland....:.. 165 9, «174 2 6 98 10 311 Wad 502 1 
Massachusetts. ... 347 4 351 vi 24 199 28 633 380) 1,264 3 
Michigan........ 608 14 622 14 24 261 46 925 456) 1,712 31 
Minnesota...... - 321 32 353 1 51 142 32 436 126 787 3 
Mississippi ...... 116 4 120 0 0 37 2 144 26 209 0 
Missouri... 2605.5 431 15) 446 0 88 230 9 463 350) 1,140 4 
Montara... 92) 8 100 1 36 3 146 56 24 1 
Nebraska......-.. 144 13 157 0 0 68 11 200 123 402 1 
ENEVAOH Alda ie «= 42 4 0 1 15 1 42 24 3 0 
New Hampshire.. 51 1 52 0 22 10 79 50 i 
New Jersey...... 402 6 408 is) 60 229 29 756 162} 1,236 15 
New Mexico..... 71 2 73 0 15 3 8 ‘40 0° 
New York... ...:.. 1,153 13} 1,166 10 155 696 74| 1,683 763) 3,371 33 
North Carolina.. . 279 16 295 1 0 85 17 355 249 706 Feoae. 
| North Dakota... . 80 13 93 0 10) 30 3 134 25 192 0 
Onilo tis. . 736 26 762 3 16 320 66) 1,109 394) 1,905 8 
279 o 288 0 1 130 14 116 0 
169 21 190 1 18 80 11 265 237 611 0 
972 6 978 7 5 346 74) 1,345 619} 2,389 10 
Rhode Island. 116 1 117 0 1 17 4 5 AT 0 
_ South Carolina... 115 1 116 0 1 46 5 198 68 318 0 
South Dakota.... 78 2 80|° 0 1 28 7 143 36 215 1 
174 3 177 1 18 87 12) 455 27 599 10 
721 46 767 3 133 454 19) 1,150 470) 2,226 3 
55 2 57 1 31 41 1 25 0 
42 3 45 0 0 22 6 21 109 0 
220 2 222 1 20 127 12 432 89 2) 
242 6 248 a 36 161 2' 503 ~309; 1,035 BE, 
129 3 132 0 1 53 19 234 123 Cae 
311 21 332 1 0 116 21 333 144 614 any! 
52 6 58 0 15 27 1 58 32 133 O- 
122 1 123 0 2 91 2 39 18 152 0 
1 0 x 0 3 a 1 17 11 36 ‘er 
a! 0 1 0 2 20 0 15 0 37 i) 
30 1 31 0 1 46 6 115 35 203 0 
geoBe cg Bg gd od a ee 
4 2. 18 
Puerto Rico... ... 18 0 18 0 1 5 0 17 3 26 $ 
Foreign, Miscel.!. 4 0 4 0 14 58 1 29) 5 107 Om 
13,878 481) 14,359 3124) 1,242, 7,326 876! 22,153, 9,409 441,006 161 
ERS Gath ae GROG MEGS Said OPA 72910 Ba 1| 22:95" 100.0)0.05 sae 


1Figures for these countries are for aircraft.and pilots registered by the United States. 
2Civil aircraft in the Philippine Islands are now registered with the local government. 
pee eaes 35 certificated and 89 uncertificated gliders. 3 

‘Includes 1,336 women pilots divided as follows: 88 commercial, 27 limited commercial, 793 private, 


Civil Aeronautics Board 


CAA—Civil Aeronautics Board, Warlee Branch, chairman; George P. Baker, Oswald Ryan, r i 
Ma Grant Mason, Jr., Edward P. Warner; Col. Donald H. Connolly, administrator. Address, Washington, 


The Civil Aeronautics Board was created by | nate and establish civil airways, all necessary air 
an act of Congress approved (June 23, 1938) with | navigation facilities and to chart such airways. 
sweeping regulatory powers over the air industry. |. The Act prohibits consolidations, mergers or — 
The powers of the Authority over the industry are pincer tag relationships between air carriers or 
not unlike those of the ICC over the railroads. - Sota een nabinee Ee aa eraee aes types of, $ 
Wi act directs the Board to foster and de-| carriers are required to Teun Rete pe 
Velop civil aeronautics and air commerce in the} standards conforming to rulings ofthe National 
United States, to encourage the establishment of| Labor Relations Board. The Act also requires alr a 
civil ee landing areas and other navigation | carriers to provide facilities for the transportation 
oe oe Be cooperate with. a Air cy of tine whenever required by the Postmaster = 

enforcement o ¥ 
the act. The Administrator is directed to desig- | prey. ag the kee Teanonaie compenseiC nas 


¢ 


«322, furnish: 
r+ ecm 912 co-pilots, 
97 0 


Pye ee 


. Airplane Landing 


8 £ 
a 
= 
' - 
te fa 
a2 3 2 | 38 
3 31s SI 2 a 8 
& 3 391.2 EB = 2 o 
Sars) ss-| 3 » | ee ra ae Oo] » 
2 |e]. 2) = t | | alee 
a) eiSEI ELE Elder] 2 1 S/S) El El el ere 
* 
“SSE GO a a a a} <2 fo) Ss ae 
Alabama...| 7 a hy td 1S Oy 8 2 rey 
Alaska... . 1 8 oO}; 118 0 0 1 6 
Arizona... 9 6 ll 17 0 1 0 0 
Arkansas. 10 2 4 6} O} 0 2 1 
California 48 53 17 31 5 5 27 6 
Colorado...| 9 4 2) 18 ko} 41 0 iy 
Connecticut) 7 6 1 3 Oo] 0 1 13 
Delaware. .. 1 os 0 0 0 1 1 0 
Dist. of Col. 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 2 
Florida.....] 32 10 4 66 3 2 5 36 
_ 20 6 11 18 0 1 0 2 
Idaho...... 14 0 S215 hyo oO 11 0 
Illinois 15 33 6 3 0 2 5 Die 
Indiana 12 22 6 6 0 2 3 0 
eee 16 8 3 4 0} 0 2 0 
Res 15 7 4 12 0 2 1 bee jae | 
Kentucky 5 1 3 6] 0 1 3 0 
_ Louisiana 9 1 3 5 | 0 1 5 9 
x Maine. 9 3 0 5 0 0 1 pila 
Maryland 2 11 1 1 0 2 2 Ax 
ae Fp Ba 1 Sani | 2 te 
Michigan Se eeilee Guy S24) tal 3 33 3 
Minnesota 12 5 - 6 i} 1 0 4 
Mississipp! 13 a 6 1l 0 0 1 EYE 
issouri 9 6 13 5 0 0 5 0 
Montana. 20 1 15 24 0 0 11 1 
Nebraska 16 § 4 6 0 3 0 0 
Nevada 2 3 8 8 0 Haw oar ib 
New Hamp 7 3 0 2 0 Pier, Sn. 6 
New Jersey.| 4] 15 0 a (ee Va 2 2% 
‘ew Mexico Ef 6 12 8 0 0 3 0 
New York..| 22 36 5 11 0 5 11 48 
N. Carolina} 15 12 2 3 0 is 1 5 
N. Dakota. 9 5 8 18 0 0 0 0 
“5 Sa 28 41 il 16 0 3 12 whi) 
Oklahoma. 17 4 8 10 0 1 2 0 
Oregon. il 3 6 8 0 0 3 BE 
Pennsyly’n 21 53 7 9 1 1 10 cP 
_ Rhode Isl 0 3 0 2 0 0 1 3 
~ §. Caro 11 2 4 9 2 0 2 5 
_ §. Dakota. 16 2 0 if 0 0 0 0 
‘Tennessee. 7 1 8 5 0 0 0 tO) 
pees 44 16 30 43 0 9 9 Els 
- Dae 2 1 il ie a 0 i) 
»-Vermont... 6 3 0 Dal? AD A! Lop cnare 3 
fae 13 14 yi 9 3 1 2 Dig 
Washington} 15 a ve 16 1 4 d 4 
West Va...| 10 7 2 7 0 0 1 LN 
Wisconsin..| 17 17 3 6 0 0 4 pi ae 
Wyoming.. 5 1 11 il 0 OA Ah ae 0 
Total .| 646 | 495 | 282 | 653 | 20 | 58 191 | 2,345° 310 
Total, airports and seaplane bases 2,655. a 
Domestic Aviation Gains in 1940 : 


"The seventeen scheduled airline operators in the 
United States carried 2,368,196 passengers during 


Pde the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, as compared 
with 1,529,518 for the previous year. During the 
= — first 


six months of 1940 the American-operated 
machines carried 492,145 more passengers than 
during the corresponding Boa in 1939, and flew 
11,838,732 re ee uring the fiscal year 
_*+ 94,410,255 miles were flown. 
; in operation (June 30, 1940) numbered 
oe ing eauplo: ent to 13,960 persons—824 
eer eae cs and aber: 
er field personnel, 5, office personne 
66 Meoeendesses Rnd 85 stewards, 388 unclassified 
employees and 204 dispatchers. The domestic lines 
- carried 1,848,203 passengers during the fiscal year, 
- and revenue passenger-miles flown totaled 732,094, - 
925; express carried was 10,677,150 pounds. z 
} piieneatic lines started 152,634 out of 160,603 
dition flew 17,834 extra 
95 percent were 


“There were exported from the United States 
during ‘the first six months of 1940 more than 20,- 
00,000 artificial teeth, according to Foreign Com- 


hae ee ey ee a ee mS 
4 -* 


Aviation—Landing Fields; 


‘Source: Civil Aeronautics Authority; data are as of July 1, 1940 


AIRPORTS AND LANDING FIELDS 


- 20,000,000 Artificial Teeth Exported by U. S. ¢ 


Domestic Aviation Gains 


Facilities in U. S. 


SEAPLANE BASES AND ANCHORAGES 


started and 97 percent of those started were com- 
pleted, The modernly equipped Federal Airways ~ 
System embraces a nation-wide network of nearly — 
28,745 miles, as compared with 24,249 on June 30, — 
1939, and 2,000 miles in 1926. ~ 

On July 1, 1940, there were 2,345 airports and 
landing fields in the country, of which 646 were 
municipal, 495 commercial, 282 Civil Aeronautics — 
Authority, 653 auxiliary, 20 naval, 58 army, and 
191 in the miscellaneous classification, being ‘ 
Government, private and State. Of the complete ~ 
total, 761 were partially or fully lighted. There  ~ 
were 60 landplane airports and seaplane bas 


aS= 
sengers paid an average of 5.08 cents per mile. The — 
eyeeane number carried per plane was about 10.6. 


merce Weekly, of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


950 Aviation—Statistics on Civil Woution im the United States . 4 j 
a 


Progress of Aviation in the United States, 1935-1940 _ 4 
Source: U. S. Civil Aeronautics Authority; figures are as of Dec. 31 each year 
: anuary- 
1935 1936 1937 eho aB Sy Beas Aap ee jane 1940 
Scheduled Air-Carrier i 
Operations 2 
= plata . os 
rvice and reserve: a 
iorhestiot Here Re ato. 356 272 282 tie _ 265 322 : 
Foreign and territorial!........ 103, 108 104| 274 223 ‘ 
PRBURE  aU ietnte~faasuaieajtye wiobehe vores 459 380 386 345 339 405 . 
Avy.no. of seats per plane (dom.)! 10.34 10.67 12.53 13.63 14.63 16.87 és 
Airways (dom., foreig., territ.)!. A. 
Services in operation . 109 110 08 139 43 
Express mileage. . ie 60,337 61,458 63,656 70,652 2 
Mail mileage........... 51,428 51,740 57,480 63,292 
Passenger MUSACe Ey fale. okies 52,387 61,458 63,656 71,199 
Total mileage: 
WPTCAEC UR ninth cs Sb boe ee ole -28,267 28,874 31,084 35,492 
Foreign and territorial!........ 32,184 32,658 32,572 35,707) 
PEOtaly. F253 $:0,-33 (e Sie Shpoore 60,451 61,532 63,656 71,199 
Accidents: 
Domestic:!. 
by Number of accidents.......... 58 65 42 33 B32 19. 
am Miles flown per accident....... 954,834 981,189] 1,573,131] 2,111,177] 2,502,167} 2,580,087" 
Fatal accidents............... J 0 
Miles flown per fatal accident. 6,922,544] 7,972,153] 13,214,301] 13,933,765) 41,285,762|)..... Leer ears 
Fatal accid. per 1,000,000 mi.. 0.14 0.13 0.08 0.07 0.02\\... .<7c ee 
i Pbiloptatalties ... c2c6. oes see 8 8 4 3 1 rt) 
é ‘Miles flown per pilot fatality...| 6,922,544] 7,972,153] 16,517,877] 23,222,942) 82,571,523|........... 
Copilot fatalities. .........-..... 4 6 5 4 1 0 
Crew fatal. (other pilot, copilot) 2 3 3 3 1 0 
Passenger fatalities............ 15 44 40 25) 9 ra) 
Pass. miles per pass. fatality ...} 20,927,034] 9,903,188) 1,915,079) 22,308,771) 83,309,677]........... 
Ground crew, third party fatal. 0 0 0 0 0 ray 
Passenger fatalities per 100,000, 
000 passenger miles flown..... 4.78 10.10 8.39 4.48 1.20... 
Total fatalities .:........... 2 29 61 52 35 12 0 
Fatalities per 1 000,000 miles.” 0.52 0.96 0.79 0.50 O:15} Aone ee 
Foreign and territorial: 
Number of accidents.......... 4 5 8 11 6 2 
Miles flown per accident....... 2,121,836] 1,966,909] 1,416,482) 1,035,391} 1,400,757} 2,308,954 
Br ratal accidents: . oo. a ee 5 1 0 
Miles flown per fatal accident..|........... 4,917,272| 11,331,858] 3,796,433} 8,404,540) ........... 
Pilot fatalities...) 22.5) .2..0.. 0 1 1 is 1 0 
Miles flown per pilot fatality...] .......... 9,834,544] 11,331,858] 3,796,433] 8,404,540] ........... 
‘ Copilot fatalities......:...... 0 1 1 3 1 0 
Fatal acci. 1,000,000 miles. . Bee oe ee 0.20 0.09 0.26 0:12) 03 eee 
Crew fatal. ‘(other than pilot a j ‘ 
emcopilotysicrs. i. - :- 0 2 1 13 2 0 
Passenger fatalities 0 2 11 5 On 
Passenger-miles, per pass. fatal |........... 29,271,809] 6,913,220] 11,119,559] 8,508,115}....... 
Pass. fatal. 100,000,000 pass.-mi.| - . ae 3.42 14.46 8.99) 1276)... tea s 
Ground-crew, third-party fatal. 0 0 0 0 O|. <eeeeeae 6 
Total fatalities,..-—......... 0 6) 14 26 14 0 
. Fatalities per 1,000,000 miles...|........... 0.61 1.24) 2.28) 1.66). 
Domestic, foreign and eerie: aN on, & ered kale RS . 
- Number of accidents. Bs 


62 70 50 44 
' Miles flown per acciden' -| 1,030,124) 1,051,597} 1,548,067] 1,842,230 
Watal accidents)............... 0 


6 8 
Miles flown per fatal accident..| 7,983,162] 7,361,177] 12,900,561] 10,132,266 
Fatal acci. per 100,000,000 mi. . 0.13 0.14 0.08 0.10 


Pilot fatalities ss... v0... 8 9 5 6 rae aye: 
Miles flown per pilot fatality. . 7,983,462] 8,179,086] 15,480,673] 13,509,688] 45,488,032 
‘Copilot fatalities............... 4 7 6 Wo) bel fi) 
Crew fatal. (other than pilot, 
GOBMOD EE. kts tack cee chee 2 5 4 16 3 0 
‘oom aes ear antes 15 46 51 32) 19 0 
ass.-miles per pass. fatality... . ,158,061} 10,745,302 ; ft yi Z 2 
De conuer tata ber 100-000.6 7 02) 10,836,246) 19,861,131) 43,937,802]......... dia 
passenger-miles flown. 4.14 9.31 i ‘ 
Ground-orew. third;party ene. A 9.23 5. re cielste-= See a 
otal fatalities.............. 529 6 
Ee nee per 1,000,000 miles i a * 38 8 
RNS Ere cto c)|y et oid ix ©) Ee 0.45 0.91 0.85) 0.75 0.295005. DeBhets 
‘Ex Steer poly ao carried: tay hi : 
oun omes 3,822,397|' 6,958,777| 7,127,369] 7,335,96 
q - Pounds (foreign and ‘territorial)1 1,742'740 1,455,407] 1,856,680 ite 63s Pi 307, bee erry can 
ia LUSY ST lad Soa cee oa 5,565,137 | 8,414,184 __ 8,984,049 9,452,600] 10,912,255) 6,038,601 
_ __ Ton-miles (domestic)!......... 1,089,802/ 1,860,809} 2,156,070] 2,173,706} 2,705,614] 1,474,213 
_ Fuel (cons.) (domestic, foreign, ars 1 
.) Gasoline gallons, 33,260,609] 37, 
, Fal Ons , inte Cota eee ; I 153, 821 41,424,384! 45,310,192 
Ol, gallons, ..../.... Ore 879,775) 873,572) 844,570) 829,870! i ‘931: 186 oe "372.000 “000 
a Mail; > 
‘Carried by contractors: 
; Pounds* (domestic)!........., 18(268,730}\: 17, 706,;150|. 7.2 veces cll's waco eres hee eaeee ee : 


Steet tree 
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January- 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 June June 1940 - 
Se ee ee 
Pounds (foreign)............. 252,244 328,295 426,261 484,712 675,422 "437,957 
BUTE Laces i 13,520,974] 18,034,454]... .........)......... Di silla.s sinun aed, neem 
Ton-miles’ domestic)! ........ 4,132,708] 5,741,436 6,698,230 7,43 422,860] 8,584,891) 4, 810,812 812 
A owe seevenue): ei Aaa ‘ 
' 'y avs(domes., foreign, ter. 4,08 201,017 10,948 222,077 249,249 294,723 
Mail (dom., foreign, territorial)!] 39,977'189 44,027,794 46,896,584] 54,659,684] 61,111,831 
Domestic routes!......... 2... 55,380,353] 63,777,226] 66,071.507| 69; 668,827 82, 571,523 
3 SPONGIE TOUTES? wk cc ee 8,487,345] 91834'544] 11331858 11,389,300 ,404,540)| 24617907 
ay RETRO SNE Rice CaS yn es's 63,867,698} 73,611,770| 77,403,365 81,058,127] 90,976,063) 53,639,568 
‘ : Operators (number of): P 
Od 1G 9 ieee ope 23 21 17 18 rg 
2 Foreign.and territorial’. ....... 7 7 4 8 8 
d STERN aie aS Seid wae ce 527 525 521 523 522 


- Passenger-miles flown (I pas- 
enger carried 1 mile): 


Domestic,! revenue. ...... . 279,375,902| 388,242, 120|407,295,893|476,402,280]667,672, oan rid Esse toe 


Y= = 


Domestic,! rey. and nonrev.. -|313,905,508| 435,740, 253|476,603,165/557.719,268|749. 787,0' Becas 
Foreign, territ.,' rev., nonrey....| 48,465,412) 58/543,618| 76,045,424] 77'836.916 285,031, ret Ba Say 28 
BRAD IEONS So wa/da woe det ss oss 362,370,920) 494,283,871/552,648,589| 635,556,184/834,818,242 554,211,123 211,123 


= ' Passengers carried: - 
Domestic,! revenue. ........... 663,261 911,148 958,510} 1,176,858} 1,717,090} 1,151,428 
Domestie,! rey. and nonrey..... 746,946] 1,020,931] 1,102,707} 15343,427| 1/87 6,051] 1,254,555 
Foreign, terri.,i rey., nonrev ...- 127,170 145,112 187,028 192,684 i168,970 2114,620 
ad LL SS 874,116} 1,166,043} 1,289,735} 1,536,111] 2,045,021 1,369,175 
_ Passenger seat-miles flown ; 
th oT Sra 572,546,530| 680,708,230] 828, 188,184] 949,421 ,755|1,207,869,577|776, 594,069 
Passenger load factor: 
a + Domestic! revenue (percent). . 48.80 57,04 49.18 50.18 56,10 58,39 
A Domestic! rev., nonrev. (pct.).. 54.83 64.01 57.55 58.74 62.08 64.37 
Passenger fare(av. per mi.) (dom. }i $0.057} - 20.057 $0.056 $0.057 $0.051 $0.0508 
_ Pay rate of: 


Mechanics, avy. month (dom.)!.. 
Pilots, av. month (dom.)!....... 
} Copilots, ay. month (dom.)!. 
Pe Personnel weabipyed (domestic,) 


‘ reign, and territorial) :! 
— Seictianiee and ground crew.. 2,618 2,874 3,280 3,415 4,006 
a Ee eae 656 694 755 820 836 
ag LE a eee 339 7 602 605 872 
‘wards and Stewardesses. .... 212 390 420 451 639 
Other hangar and field personnel 1,518 1,767 2,356 2,635 3,015) 
Operation and office personnel. . 3,008 3,723 4,179 5,383 6,555 
¥ ea 8,351 9,995 11,592 13,309 15,923 
=| =—SSSSSS=S=S=SS=__q 
\ ee 94.38 95.60 95.41 95.36 97.63 
i ae 95.76 93.97 91.73 91.37 95.70 
br tts chee 90.38 94.05 89.51 90.48 93.63 
3 "30 427 432 415 400 
oe Private Flying Operations 
et (All domestic) ; 
 Airp i vertif- : : 
Led aneebnened. : 8,613 8,849 10,446 10,718 12,274) «< sigis/sel eee 
Accidents: . ? ial 
accidents.......... 1,517 1,698) 1,917 1,882 2,176 onan 5 
aie es cients. 55,871 54,959 53,832 68,735 81,778 oS 
’ Number of fatal accidents 16: 159 185 1 a 5 ‘194/. 
Miles flown per fatal accien pints eee pSiatS one 16, Ti 
Pilot fatalities 
i 19 15 16 15 4 
co erer Mea = see ows 100 119 112 115 L39)o ee 
Aircraft crew fatal. (other than : ; 
Teed co-pilot, or student) ..... 4 6 : H G| * su seeds 
round Sat third-party fatal. . 5 2 : mies 
Foual Geri ver pilot tataltty | 2. 632, 308 717, 349| 678 $23| _ 917,440 1,104,771); 4c cst 
Mites gown per pass. fatality... 8471556} 784/205) 921/396| 1,124'862| 1'279/627]......2 aed 
7 59] 10,451,496] 10,618,240] 10,201,053) 16,394,335)....... 
1 ot a0 316,502] 310,851] 287,875] 460,189 Ba 


| 84,755,630] 93,320,375|103,196,355 


1,215,405] 1,295,904] 1,288,133] 1, a iy 
se tis| '350'633| '2e4'508| '337018| '432°794) "22220 me 
1,287,375] 1,466,058] 1,580,412) 1,575,151) _1,594,086)......--... 
een 552 525) 492 528 456 495° 


2 , Sr i ay 


952 Aviation—Statistics on Civil Aviation in the United States 


January- 
1935 1936 1937 ' 1938 1939 June 1940 
es os i 91 643 646 
Municipal é 739) 738 764 7 : 
Intermed.—C. A-A—tighted. 282 284 278 265 a8 re 
Deter franca 630 622 602 628 665 653 
ArBY: bee eae pos 
ational Guard, Reserve, #1 
miscellaneous airports........ 156 161 158 160 250 269 
: ' 45 
ion. 2,368 2,342 2,299 2,374 2,280 2,3: 5 
Lisniea? tee : e eit por ee es (by ae oe sets 
Of entry, regular............. é ; 
Of entry, temporary.......... 43 43 34 pas 21 22 
Federal Airways System and 
c Aids be teed Navigation 
Oommunication: 
Radio broadcast stations. . .... Ae 88 83 oe oe BG 
adio range beacon stations. .. 3 2 
Radio marker beacons......... 57 57 55 48 48 48 
Weather report. airway & air- 
pert ee es eS uroaty 
an . A. A. operated, long- 98 363 
| line telety pwriter equipped.... 203 213 271 314 29 
. Miles of oD crehawiter ibe ae 13,260 13,120: 20,588 23,771 36,742 38,782 
Pi epenee cee net See ’ 
; ude air- 
Neliaatone. A ae eins a7 ear 191 182 198 182 185 172 
Airway lighting: 
Beacons: 
ONE ae aera listed 
ogether for i Res an Gee Renn I Mar Mir Cnc Ge (Aer parc ace |einscc aoc 
1 Brain Sei lapcte’s cietane « 1,657 1,677 Priya 1,753 1,875 1,986 
pecs et: 211 241 252 214 214 219. 
cons— 1 ed and 
Ee bn dieeeassaa 330 410 466 530 650 720 
Interm. landing fields, lighted.. . 282 284 278 271 274 279 
Mileage lighted............... 22,012 22,245 22,319 23,723 27,074 28,745 
Miles under const. close of year. 338 0 945 1,849 2,192 796 
U SPAN dann A ‘ ; , . 
ncertificated aircraft (active): 1,701 12805 1,684 1,159 943 ae 
38 370 320 177 89 
7,371 7,424 9,152 10,000 Sees 13,878 
5 92 446 760 
8,432 8,738 9,314 9,884 10,296 10,230 
Pilots, airplane. .. Mi 14,805 15,952 17,681 22,983 31,264 41,006 
IEAIOTS SE MOGE Scr ccs Sm bicicie fossils s 145 138 161 172 170 161 
Riggers, parachute............ 381 393 362 397 425 404 
Student pilot certificates 
(issued yearly): 
voc UES) 34 ES eee) Se 14,572 17,675 21,770 15,556 29,839 29,615 
MENACE TE Mteeielo miele nic tjcteyets. ssi sie © 330 209 125 98 263 220 
Production and Exports 
Exports: 
BAIN DIOMOR cee ce elit} fap eee 334 515 621 875 1,219 1,532 
Airplanes, value.............. $6,638, 515/$11,386,896|$21,027,361|$37,977,324|$66,386, 736|$95, 261,402 
Tihs Gh Se eno b Ope Coe eee 568 945 1,04 ; Is 008 
Engines, value............... 2;459,317| 5,397,469) 5,944,004} 7,899,144! 14,120,035] 17,704,362 
Parts, accessories, aircraft, value} 5,069,810} 6,060,483] 12,157,337| 21,930,343] 35,798,922] 24,889,447 
Parachutes and parts, value... . 163,201 298,358 267,771 400,939 775,389 537,835 
: Total (dollars) ...!........... 14,330,843) 23,143,206] 39,396,473) 68,207,750|117,081,082/138,388,046 
‘roduction: 
BIPASTINATION piarsi'sjs isc acsjeiz ss ss 1,691 3,010 3,773 62,698 63,715 62,289 
Airplanes and parts, value. $27,064,339/$47,531,565|$67,289,541| .. 
Ppa EEA ie. vs os 2/866 4 6,214 
Engines and parts, value. . 712,610,285] 26,383,055] 728,576,971] .. 
Equipment (miscel.), value....| 2,831,580] 4,234,273] 8,228,109 
Total value, all aircraft, en- 
_ gines, parts, and equip....| 42,506,204) 78,148,893/104,094,621 
No, of aircraft manuf. producing 50 48 48 
_ No. of engine manuf. producing . 17 23 21 
_ Personnel employed: "a 
By aircraft manufacturers. ..... 18,500 23,531 31,920 
By engine, propeller, and acces- 
sory manufacturers..:;....... 5,500 7,044 8,047 


___1Domestic air carricrs are American companies operating within the continental United States. . 
f ESA te carriers are American companies operating in United States Territories and ini: aa 
2Does not include the operations of the following affiliated companies of Pan American Airways - 
tem: Cia Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A., Via Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, and Panair do Bras we ie ae 
prior to the year 1939 were included with foreign and territorial statistics. ie 
‘The mail pound-miles flown and mail payments statistics of Inter Island Airways, Ltd., are included 
_ with the domestic mail pound-miles and mail payments as oy company holds a domestic air mail 
_ contract. All other operations statistics for this carrier are inéluded with the figures for foreign and 
a Lack ae 754.236 ton-miles of il ied and 04 a 
neludes 224, on-miles of mail carried and $2,249,004 oi 
the He anes Feb. tf to Mar. ae ooe: Pile $ paid to the War Department for Carty Bae: 
several cases the same carrier operated both domestic and forei i “oe 
6Does not include aircraft produced for the U. S. Military Seve Rares ic 
TValue of engine parts for these years not available. a 
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the titles in your list) below. (Remit 10¢ each; 
minimum order 10 books or $1 worth; add aS 
per book to cover carriage and packing char; 
Add 10c to personal checks.) Canadian and ae 
eign orders filled only at the rate of 14c per 
book, postpaid. If you order less than 10 books 
remit at 30c each. 


Address.. 


ee a ee ee ge ee, 
Ree 


City ircserss w+ State.. Bs a. 
Mail te Haldeman-dslius Co., Dept Wv-918, Girard, bees 
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SAVE 


% 10 Yan 


TEXT 


WRITE fr, 
CATALOG. 
of NEWand 


NCE 
USED Bagterttc 


Used books serve aswellagnew. 
Quer One Million Volumes 


2 fstablished 1902 


oK COMPANY 


WE ALSO BUN BOOKS 


WE HAD A 
DRINKER 


"THE FAMILY 


Like thousands of other happy families, 
we know that drunkenness is a disease— 
and that it can be cured. Read, as we did, 
how the physicians of The Keeley Insti- 
tute have sent 400,000 men and women 
back to their homes happy and free from 
the liquor addiction. Read, as we did, 
what this 60-year medical experience has 
_ done for others. Not a home treatment. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
for your FREE COPY 


It will be sent in a plain en- 
velope. All correspondence 
held in strict confidence. 


Oe 
Mr. O. C. Nelson 
The Keeley Institute, Dwight, Ill. 


PRMTTIOD isle al vox os dle's 6 ae rey oa RNie Meicjeins 


ACDAIBES Soc vices asses 


teem e meres eres erere 


The KEELEY INSTITUTE + Pte 


ILLINOIS 


‘Old Age Insurance 


Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 
437 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., has 
especially prepared a new Old Age accident 
policy with Hospital and General Coverage 


benefits to be issued exclusively to men and ° 


women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented 
on account of their advanced age from get- 
ting insurance from other companies. 


This new policy pays maximum benefits 
of $2,000, increasing to $3,000. Maximum 
monthly benefits of $150, including Hospital 
care. Large cash sums for fractures, dislo- 
eations, ete. Doctor bills. 
paid for any and every accident. 


_: The Company is the oldest and largest of 
its kmd and has promptly paid Over One 


and Three-Quarter Million Dollars in cash ' 


benefits to its policyholders. 


The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year— 
365 days—Only One-Cent-a-Day, 


Simply send name, age and address of 
person to be insured, and the name and re- 
lationship of the beneficiary—that is all 
you do—then the Company will send a 
policy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, 
without obligation. 30 days’ insurance will 
be added free when $3.65 is sent with re- 
quest for policy. Offer is limited, so write 
today. 


Get Charm That Attracts! 


"The great ambition of women, 
believe me, is to inspire love,"* as- 
serts the great French dramatist. 


AND MOLIERE KNEW! 


French charm! .French women 
fi . from du Barry, Pompadour, 
d’Estrees, to Maintenon . .. won 
kings with it. 

Let it help you, too. Get meth- 
ods developed by clever woman 
in France. Solve that love prob- 
lem. Be married happily. 

GET CHARM THAT ATTRACTS 
Revealing book, written in Paris, has opened 
the door to happiness for thousands. 
(sealed). Either sex. GARDEN STUDIOS, 
Dept. 8040, Box 423, M. S. Sta., New York. 


ES 09 10u. STOP TOBACCO? 
: Banish the craving for tobacco 
as thousands have. Make your~ 


self freeandhappy withTobacco 
Redeemer. Not asubstitute, not. 


for free 
booklet telling of injurious ef- 
fect of tobacco and 
dependable, easy way 

. to relieve the craving 
many men have. 


Wewell Pharmacal Co., Dept, 93, ClaytonSta., St.Louis, Ma. 


habit forming. Write f 


‘World Almanac Indispensable’ 
Says Prominent Educator 


Nicholas Murray Butler, President, Columbia  Uni- 
versity, writes about the Book of a Million Facts as 
follows: ‘‘This indispensable reference book goes with 
me wherever I go,’’ 


Liberal benefits ~ 


Only 10c ° 


z 


v 


= 


ee ae es ee 


a 
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TER’S COLLEGIATE 


FUE TH gm 0ITION 


110,000 “3 

ENTRIES. ~ 

1,800 | r = 
iis ATIONS WS a 


BROOK ee Ae a 


it defines al] the most commonly used words, selected 
3 from WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Bt , Edition—the “Supreme Authority” in courts, schools, editorial offices 
4 -. —and is edited with the same careful scholarship. 1,300 pages; $3.50 to 


eae aepending on bindings, ¢ pes SS ee 
| At your bookdealer, or order | Coupon for full information, Quiz & Picture Game FREE | 


a ‘ 5 | G. & C. MERRIAM: CO., Springfield, Mass. 
from the publishers. New Quiz | Please ane ag the New ae eae ieee | 
‘ Game; also full information on Webster’s Collegiate 
Beeeene Picture Game sont FREE. | Dictionary, Fifth Edition. (World Almanac—41) | 
_. Mail coupon now. | ack ; | 
a foc Rs ot ao i wtlon Pc 
d G. & C. MERRIAM CO. [Midéress 203.0090) .0tgls kn, ot | 
P Springfield. Mass. Mca. SRS OS A ene State} 00% oawe | 


BU Show Youa Shozicut — 
to SUCCESS in 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

By PAM a 


Whether you are interested in photography for pleasure or profit, you will find 
New York Institute Training a short, easy way to photographic success. 
Here under the skilled personal instruction of the many famous photog- 
raphers on-our large, full-time faculty, you can speedily develop an 
artistic sense of pictorial values composition drama and 
effect. And in our nine studios and twelve laboratories you learn 
more easily and quickly because at your constant command is all 
the equipment or combination of equipment necessary under every 
condition. 


Come fo New York or Study at Home vo .MEN 
ieee é 21 to 35 
N. Y. I. Training covers thoroughly Commercial, Citizen - soldiers 
News, Portrait, Motion Picture, Advertising, 
COLOR and other branches of photography. 


Resident Courses for those who can come to 
New York. Home Study Courses under the 
individual supetvision of the entire N. Y. I. 
Faculty, for those who prefer to study at 


anyone without 
the kind of ex- 


perience import- 
ant to defense. 


New York Insti- 


tute can train you 
in a few months! 


home. Write today for FREE book which 
gives full details. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 201A, 10 West 33 Street, New York, N. Y. 


{Training Men and Women for Photographic 
Success Since 1910) 


bg igen le =i 
mae fe) Se 08 |e = | 
ers CUE w iS! Sie -) 
ie Be il _ 
( rol ‘eUe £& on 
, 5 wm: mows a | = e = . 5 S 
; oan Se aS. De ge 6Simple inventions, including improvements on articles, 
Bee hen | machines, etc., already in use, may have large commercial fr 
mS Ege a a a | = Pare It is always dangerous to delay in protecting K 
fy PN = phe RS oa your ideas. z 4 
hee eee 3 13 | i= My personal patent service assures you prompt action, 
Sava =e a) 7 oo a. | © sstrict confidence, and an absolute minimum of expense, = 
ae bee Bos Paws | S Write today for a copy of my complete 72-page book >= 
. E: Soe, a7 | “How to Get Your Patent” and a formal “Record of 
Pages g2s 93 | =~ Invention” form. Both are absolutely free. =~ | 
z r ue 
5 : afi | © (Registered Patent Attorney—over 40 years experience.) ~~ 
ats : B'Ss L. F. Randolph, 45-A Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
; i . 7 oe pa, n, 


MEH CATALOG FREE 
Juvenile, History, Scientific, etc. Illustrated, Indexed. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY Dept. 153 564-566 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 
No matter how gray, faded, 
ated by famous hair color- ; 
rub off. No dyed, metallic look, Leaves hair soft, 
4-WAY COLORING. Perfect for RETOUCHING new 
experience is FREE. Write for booklet. Valligny 


in BO 3 KS Our 46th Annual 320-Page Bargain Catalog of new 
Used by schools, colleges, libraries, and thousands of 
“SHAMPOO and COLOR RINSE. to refresh over- 
bleached, sun and perma- 
nent wave-faded hair. So 
streaked your hair is; easy; just like shampooing, 
i No experience _ necessary. 

‘ing expert Monsieur L, Pierre Valligny, from\France, 
fluffy. Colors hair close to scalp. NO STREAK or 

growth near scalp or COMPLETE coloring. Can be 
Products, Inc,, Dent. 63-K. 254 W. 31 St., New York 


Books of all Publishers lists 25,000 titles—Fiction, 

individuals. Write today for this mew 1941 catalog, ‘Bargains in Books,’ 

your hair at the same time. 

sieocR ai FADED 

= MOST ADHERING. Cannot 

solves your problem. SHAMPO-KOLOR is the 

OVERLAP. Can be permanent waved. Our 45 years’ 

‘i used also as a TINT for partially gray hair; or as a 
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THE MIDGET SLI 


will instantly add, subtract, multi- 
ply, divide and solve proportion. 
More than 110,000 used in ZA 
offices, shops, stores and lev, 
schools. Freight rates, " ‘ 


DE RULE 


profit, interest, percentage 


problems solved. It aids i 

in mathematics. Made of bP 
Aluminum with the en- i Lewes 
gine-divided scales on Nes a 


white celluloid, and 
Give years of service. Di- 
ameter 4 inches. Price with 
Fabricoid Carrying Case and 
Instruction Book, $2.00; with 


leather case, $2.50 ( 
Mascot 


will 


Pat. 


Slide Rule 


It fits the pocket and your pocket 


1-17-22) 


book. Will quickly solve 
problem in multiplication, 
vision, proportion. ives the 
Square, the square root, loga- 
rithm and reciprocals of all num- 
bers. Trig scales give sines 
and tangents of numbers. Fine 
black graduations on white cel- 
luloid. Price in fabricoid case 
$1.00, in leather case $1.25, 


POCKET | = 
ADDING MACHINE |iassaas 


Sturdy Steel Construction. Life- 
time Pocket Companion. Adds, 
Subtracts, Multiplies. Capacity, 
999,999.99. A real machine— 
guaranteed 5 years. < 

Send name and address. We ship 
immediately. On delivery, pay 
postman $2.50 (plus few cents 
postage). (Foreign countries send 
cash). Money back after 10 days 
trial if not satisfied. Thousands 
Of satisfied users. Send for cat- 
alog and Special Offer to agents. 


W. TAVELLA SALES CO. 
25 W. Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


PRIN 


YOUR. 


; TH od 
Cards, stationery, cir- 
culars, advertising, tH; 
movie and photo titles, 
ete. Save money and 
time. Print for Others. 
Big Profits. Easy 
rulessent. Junior Out- & 
fits $8.25, Senior $17. 
up. Raised printing 
like engraving done 
with any outfit. Sold 
from factory only. 
Write for free details. 


KELSEY PRESSES 
T-10, Meriden, Conn. 


any 
di- 


REE TRIAL 


Send_no money 


a 
TOTAL 
cost 


DIRECT TO YOU 
RN 1%, 


Perpetuate the grave 
of your loved ones with 
beautiful Rockdale 
Monuments, Markers, 
; cost, guaranteed 
Satisfactior or money 
back. Free lettering. 
Send for Free Catalog. 
Compare our prices. 


We Pay the Freight 


Rockdale Monument 
Company 


Dept. 329, Joliet, I, 


Pages of 


68 facts for 
INVENTORS 


These books were prepared for men of 
ideas—men who have an article in mind 
that will make money, save money, save 
labor or give pleasure. Leading thinkers 
agree that the world of a few years from 
now will be radically different because of 
the contributions to progress that inven- 
tors will make. Now is the time—if you 
have an idea—to see about protecting it. 


Many Little Ideas May Have 
Big Commercial Possibilities 


Don’t think that to be profitable an 
idea needs to be complicated. Simple 
articles—just a person’s hunch—have 
often proved profitable. The crinkly 
hair pin, the metal tip for shoe laces, 
the paper clip are good examples. Also 
improvements on patented articles 
sometimes prove more profitable than 
the original article itself. 


Don't Delay—Send for These 
Free Books Now 


Many a man has waited until too late 
to protect an idea by a United States 
Patent. Remember someone eise may 
be thinking along the same lines that 
you are, and the Patent Laws favor the 
man who files his application for a pat- 
ent first. Delays of even a few days 
can sometimes mean the loss of a pat- 
ent. So learn the important facts about 
Patent Protection at once. 


43 Years of 
Proven Service 


For forty-three years, this cap- 
able organization has served 
inventors from 
all over the 
country. Our 
large staff of 
patent special- 
ists gives you 
expert and 
prompt serv- 
ice. Our fees 
are reason- 
able; we also 
help with de- 
ferred pay- 
ment. 


Sild09 HMOA HO AVOOL NOdNOD TIVA 


to Sell an 
jMVENTION 


ViCTOR J. 


EVANS é Co. 
Varrben Vr. Frand 


REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 
MAIN OFFICE: 415-A, VICTOR. BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. se 2 at’ yaa Hee 

by return mail F copies b 
BBatene. Protection”’ and ‘‘When and How to Sell 
an Invention’? also important Evidence of Inven- 
tion Form. 

Name 
Address ... 
City or Town . 
CS SSE aS ae Ss 6s es Bw wa 


=— IS YOUR 


eee are the names of some of the most distinguished American families. . 


‘ 


Look Also : ii rouy-Brodle & 
Also for Your Mother’s and Grandmothers’ Maiden Names — Br2ty2724!@ Close, 
Brocunwer  “Goateels 
Appot(t Adam row 
FHNIN Acamee) Aibert Ay se) Fe Arthur Atkinson Barton propnan Sotkrante) 
Brean (6) Aoens FR 2es an hany Ashby Atwood Basa(e) Browning Cody 
. Abraham(s en (3) Aldrich. Ames-Eameg A) att re aie, oh pus Son 
Ackerman Akin(s tataxander rere rmstrong Ashley Avery Ba(t)chelder Brun(n)er Coffey-Coffee 
‘Adair . Akers-Ackera Alford-Alvord.. Andrew rasa Auins Ayeticavres Haveman = BryanBrian SoMa 
Atkins Se pee Brent sc burn 
Bachman(n) um ees Gole-Cosl 
0 pagon mar ue Solte)man 
= alelen lane aalan lane eels laalany | ae peaustman Buckie ceiise 
MEDIA RESE ARCH Balley-Bayley Beach-Beech Bullard \ on i 
eae CH BUREAU, Dept. 2041 H Bain(e-Bayne Beale)-Beal Pujl"t punoctcombe-Coombs 
treet, Washington, D. C. é ype Beam-Beem — Bunnell-BonneliCompton 
Please send me postpaid the manuscript (or manu- M Ba" Beatty-Beattie BUEEE Sones a 
scripts) indicated below. I encl 2 allard Beaver(s) Burk Sonley 
ose $2.00 (or $3.75 for Hl : pore) Canes 
any two, $5.00 for three) as payment in full. It is § Bake Beck Pee ean 
understood that if Iam not fully satisfied I will receive Barbour Beckman(a) Burns" Connolly 
an immediate refund of my money Mm Bercy one cae ae panelly 
. urrell-Burrlll Conn 
HB Barlow Beene): Burro’ Conover 
HW Barnes ell 08 
Burnet(t) Benedict a pepe 
BH Barney Benjamin es Gane, f 
B / 
Horr Bemis —_ Bu-Duswey Soon 
| Bar(r)on ‘Benson-BenseD Butler  ~ Co} 3 
Barrow) menlley: Butterfield Copeland 
a Bartholomew ‘Bergen-Bergin Beet Corbin 
f - | Bartlett Bernard Byrd  Cor(e)y,, 
heck here if you are enclosing $9.50 fo HF 
t i + a hand- or $9.50 you can have an authentic, hand= 
[| painted Coat of Arms of the following family: W painted COAT OF ARMS of any family. listed, 
: ur heraldic artists emblazon each Coat of 
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Our research staff has, over a period of years, completed a manuscript history 
of each of these families. If your surname is listed you should have your manu- 
script. We believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride 
and satisfaction for yourself and your kinsmen. ; 


Each manuscript is.2 GENEALOGICAL and + Bs) Sip-Cade 


I Y HISTORICAL study of the family from earliest Bie —Gaiawen 
ig ( times. It records the origin and growth of the Bilis Callahan 
Wa family in Europe; its place among the gentry Bits" Cameron 
S\, , ovat 3 Bird Camphell 
- y ne there; its part in the early settlement and subse- Bishop campy 
(& Uy quent history of America, including seryice in the -Bixckbuyp@) Canon 
q\— / Revolutionary War; and its achievements and aint. SenSion 
AVR; —oxonS leading representatives in this country. The Suni’ Carmel 


land arm! 
Blank (s)-BlanelCarney 
i arpen' 


‘ . derivation and meaning of the name are traced; — Biss Garp 
recurrent family traits are brought out; and genealogical data on vari- Blue Blew, Carrol 


ous lines are set forth. A valuable bibliography is included, as well as} Boeas Power Cr riene 
the authoritative description of a family coat of arms. Boe oxy 
Each history is a separateand distinct work painstakingly compiled —_ Bonner Sasey 
from the most authentic sources. Reproduced on fine paper and Bome) Casiay 
bound in a handsome black cover stamped in silver ink, it is suitably Borden Caran eh 
designed for filing among your family records or other documents. Bowen Chamberlain 


‘* . c 
With your order we will send The Romance of Coats of Arms, an Eitan Ghapin 


informative, unique Bureau publication that is illustrated in full color. Baja.” Ghappel 
If you order promptly we will also include, .at no extra cost, our’ Borie ne Chase 
specially designed Ancestry Chart (regularly 35 cents). It measures Bradion one, Ry 
17 by 22 inches and contains spaces in which to record the names of Baum" Ghisnolm- 
your ancestors in all lines for eight generations.” Bragk Christe 
erie is our latest list. The coupon or a letter, with $2.00 (no Banat Chnstopes 
other charge), will bring you your manuscript, the Romance, and Bren Churebit 
renn: 
irew 


the Ancestry Chart by return mail. Any two manuscri 

S pts may be 
had eee 0, any srancages $5.00. Satisfaction is assured e ageaa peigecs Slayton 
unconditional money-back guaranty. Merpia Resrarca: BUR ten een 
Dept. 2041, 1110 F Street, Washington, D.C. 2s Br CGiimeas 


iiTord 
Britton-Britten Clifton 
line 


u 
te es casas la ms ts nd tc rm Miso tence in aie i =y. 


— 


a 


‘Cornelius Eaton 


| OS THESE MANUSCRIPTS MAKE EXCELLENT GIFTS 


ME HERE? 


frey Kidd M 
Cornell Eberhar(a)t Gort - + ajon Naxel-Nagie_ Putnam Shaw 
Gosgrove Eddy o (S-Goush Hebe tie ROS Pyle pee 
oO ea > e(arer 
Cotter Edmon(d)son ogee? es Manlie)y Neaio)-n Neil(1) Quigley Sheldon 
Cotton Fdwari Hot Kirby ak ae Quin(n) ‘'Shell(e)y 
Cottrell Elder Hoffman(n) r ae erby Mansfield Neely Rainey-Ranney Shelton 
Sd ee Hotmants) Rietoawice Marine’ NS, iuston Shep phar 
‘Courtne; Elkin(s) Free cee eee Seek pnae Neville a eridan 
Cowun-Cowen | Fillot(t) Holbrook M (s) vewcomh Randall Sherman 
Cowles-Col Ellis Holeomb(e) arsh ewell Randolph Sherwood 
Cox(e) ‘Ellison Haan Marshall Newman Rankin Shields) 
€raft-Croft Ellsworth Holder panacea? eee Nexsuman(n)  Ransom=Ransorshipiey 
oe ‘Elmore-Elmer Holland Knowlton Mason ‘Nicholas Rawlings (Shoemaker 
° Haliasworh ieee eee, iene 
ees - Hollis Mat(t)hews Nickerson © Rea-Rhea Shultz 
Crew (s) el-Engle Holman” mere) “pe Noble Redmon a) Se 
eee i a Kuhbn(s) May Noel-Nowell Reed-! Read Simanjs, 
Grook(s) Hood Rylekelt Mavs coe Saeed 
Lt | 4 he Lacie)y Maynard Norris Reeves) ee raeene 
Evans a ayo egan-Reagan Sincla’ 
(oan EVE treet Grimes-Grymes Hoover hs Beas hr Rely Skinner 
Crow (e) Ewing Lamb McCabe jac 
Crowell Fuair-Phares Gross-Gros ‘s)e We Lief ey ‘al Reiphar(d)t Slater 
cruiey Falun meters lames Metmy Sie gan atetue 
Cullen Fairehild Hornie) a e8 loan(e) 
Culp-Kulp Fanning Horner Land(e) McClain Oakley Rhoad(e)s_ Small 
Gulver-Colver Farley-Falrley obp Tander(s) McClellan(d) O'Brien Rice Smart 
Cummin(g)s Farmer Hoskince) nee antock Laie hes Smith 
ne lure le! art Smythe 
a TS Se 
oO 
ees ee House Lanetord MeCormick _ O'Leary Richey-Richle Soow 
Fay ioe pane? MeCoomack: Oliver Richmond Snyder-Snider 
‘Cushing Fellows Hower antz-Lance McCoy Olmste(a)d Richter Sommer(s) 
Coleen Fenton Hager Hogan Hovie) Hee) McCrea-MoCrayO'N ein, Rickey eee Somers 
m r(e)ar: le SS) 

‘Cutler aoe Nim Hager-Haeger Howell Lathrop MeCuough Orr Rider ry Sparciey 
Dale Eras arris Howland Lat(t)imer McCulloch pea Bide way Spa(u)iding 
ae) bay Haig(h)-Hague Hoy(e) Lauer-Lawyer McCune Spear(s)-Speer 
alley Finley-Finlay ape ine . McCurdy ous" Rite Spence 

Daniel(s) (Finney ees Lawler-Lawlor McDaniel(s) Ott Rinehart Spencer 
Darby-Derby |Fish Lae ey Lawrence McDermott -Overton Rinj De - Spicer 
ihe Esher eee eee, fee) eens 
panghesss is he Hughes Hewes Lay-Ley McDowell» jPaxe-Palge Roach Squire(s) 
Daviely-Davie Fitsgerald Hume(s) ae eighton McGee.” =o Eaton sae 
fainter oe) ins” tale: 
ae Lorie Fitzpatrick Humphrey (s) SS ‘Leech (Megat Mogi ; :Palmer Roberson Stanford 
avidson Flanagan Hunt McGinnis Parker Roberts Stanley 
Davi(e)s Fiera (m) ing Hunter ne es McGowan |Park(e)e Robertson’ Stanton 
ge age et nd 
cGraw ‘ort 0) nm tapleton 
Dean(e) ney ie lad Leigh-Lea McGuire Par(riis Rob(e)son ‘Stark(e) as 
Decker(t) Elower(s) es ussey Lem(m)on McHenry sPar(r)ish Star(r) 
Bdantely Floyd Stion Hanks 1} Huston we Len(tyz McHugh Parry Rock(e) Stauffer 
De Long Flynn-1 utehin| Le(o)nard Melntosh Parsons Rockwell Ste(a)dman 
Dempsey Foley Hanson-HansenHutchi(n)son Yesiie-Lesley Mcintyre Partridge ‘odgers Stearn(s) 
Denn(e)y ye ed Sab eS inst ‘Lester McKay Patrick Roe Steel(e) 
Dennis ‘orbes: are Lewis ‘McKee Pat(tyerson Rogers Steiner 
Bam ys fetes Evid, Emenee! Mehta Pa Bey «BS 
‘McKinle: 
Forrest Ingra(ha)M —Lind(e) McKinney _ Paul tevens 
De witt es eH Irving '245,,  Molaln-McLanq Payne _ Roper spoeebnens 
cNal 'eacoc! 08e venson 
meric) < wine aad a pee -Linck , MeNei@ Se seas ey Dieser 
eT 30) inn(e) c it: ‘earce-Pearse 
Dickey Ives Titule-Littell Meade) Pearson Rous(e) "Stiles Styles 
Dickinson Francis Ivieyy [Littiefela Meadow(s) Pease Rowe Stinson 
ickson Frank(e) Jack (s) ‘Livingston Means Peck Rowland Stock(s) 
Diehl-Deal = Franklin Jackson Lioyd Meeker Pendleton Rowley ‘Stoddard 
Dietrich Fraz(iyer Jacob(s) Ses Meek(s) Penn Roy Stokes 
Bice? neti Geer Pete, «= Ete Ector, Fut, Bite 
ce elvin ‘enniD; SBtor 
Dixon Freeman James Logan Mere(ier Pep(p)er Rupp ‘Stor(e)y 
Bodass) Frey “Samson Loomis Meri” —-Berrinte) use Stover 
‘s) ym err! in(e) uss vi 
Friend Jang(sjen Lord Merritt Perr: Russel (I) ‘Stratton 
Bisson: Bowos Bie, denferies Love Meat) Fawn Bt cg Sound 
vi e' 5) 
Donahue Frost Jeffrey(s) Lovell Michael. Peterson Rutledge Stron, 
Donehue Ery(e) Jeflerson Lovett Michel(1) Petersen .Ryan Strou 
en deakeidners (2o'y Mian, BON” Rs Et 
‘ul wre) eUt: 4 
Bennett Donald Jennings Lowery Millard’ °° -Peyton-PaytoniSage Stump( 
Donovan Gage Jewell Lucas Miller-Millar Preititer “Bt. Clair Sullivan . 
Do(o)lan Gaines Jewett Luce-Lucy Milligan ‘helps St, Jobn- Summer(s) 
Dorr-Dore Galbraith John(s) Ludwig Mil Philips Bale(s)-Sayles ,Sumner | 
Doty-Doughty Gale (qyher ce ply Tund-Lunt Miner-Minor Phipps aay wpe Sutherland 
a itchel ickerin Af 
Douglas(s) Galloway Joteyy-Jollife ryle(s)-Lisie Acne Eire, Bamucia) «© Swain-Swayne 
Dow Gamble ot yman Montgomery Pierce-Peirce Sanborn [Swan(n) 
Dowd-Doud Garber J lordon Lynch Moody Pierson Sanderson “Sween(e)y 
Dowling Gard (i)ner Joy Lynn(e) Moon(e) Pike Band(s) Sweet-Swett 
Downe, Gathers Joyner-Jolner [by on Motors / Pitt) man pres Syesien 
Downing arner z me Mo(o)re 5 
Judd Sa taders ‘Taber-Tabor 
Broke. Garrison Jullan-Jullen (ayearthur ee Piste Savane Taft 
Draper Garvin aiser )cDonald = Morgan Plum(m)er Sawyer Taggart 
Drew Gates Hane Kain(e) Mimepougalay creat Poe Sayre-Sayer(s) Talbot(t) 
“Drummond Gay \derson Kavana(u)gh ,Mace-Macy Mornil Potk Schaef (fer Tall(e)y 
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